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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  design  of  this  work  is  to  afford  an  annual  record  of  the 
pi'oceedings  of  the  British  Parliament^  together  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  principal  topics  discussed  in  that  assembly^  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  functions  are  performed. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain — ^the  rank  which  she 
holds  in  the  scale  of  national  intelligence — ^and  the  freedom  of 
speech  for  which  her  legislative  assemblies  have  been  so  long 
celebrated^ — render  British  history  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest and  importance ;  and  for  this  history  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  must  supply  the  most  authentic  as  well  as  the  most 
instructive  materials. 

It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  debates  of  the  British  Par- 
liament have  never  yet  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  ex* 
amination  or  reference ; — that  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
chaotic  miscellany  of  daily  reports ; — and  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  no  periodical  comment  more  systematic  or  accurate 
than  the  brief  and  hurried  remarks  of  a  newspaper  editor. 

The  conductors  of  the  present  work  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  this  remarkable  deficiency  in  our  periodical  literature, 
and  if  they  have  only  in  a  moderate  degree  succeeded  in  carrying 
their  design  into  execution^  they  will  have  produced  a  work  as 
novel  as  it  is  important.  Some  now  living  remember  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  Annual  Register  ; 
and  if  that  work  was  deemed  to  have  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  literature^  it  is  boped  that  the  present  will  be  esteemed' 
at  least  as  striking  an  accession  to  the  means  of  diffusing 
political  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  debates  on  a  given  subject^  after 
having  been  carefully  revised  and  collated^  have  been  collected 
under  the  general  head  to  which  they  respectively  belong ; 
nothing  being  omitted  but  mere  conversations^  of  no  interest 
except  at  the  moment  of  utterance ;  such  as  discussions  regarding 
the  day  or  hour  at  which  a  given  debate  should  be  entered  on, 
questions  of  order,  and  the  like. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


At  tlie  end  of  the  debates^  is  a  careful  examination,  as  well  of 
the  measures  discussed,  as  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  of  the  conduct  of  Parliament  with 
reference  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Of  these  critical  essays  it  is  not  for  the  conductors  of  the  work 
to  say  much  ;  but  they  can  safely  affirm,  that  they  are  and  will  be 
exempt  from  vehemence  or  invective,  and  impartially  directed  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  only  end  of  legislation — not  the  predomi- 
nance o^  a  particular  party,  sect,  or  portion  of  the  community — 
but,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

A  Prefatory  Treatise  on  Political  Fallacies  indicates  the  spirit 
and  principles  in  which  the  debates  have  been  examined.  This 
treatise  may  be  not  unuseful  to  those  who  wish  to  form  au 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  talent  and  knowledge  actually  assem- 
bled in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  degrees  may  have 
the  effect  of  ridding  the  debates  of  a  set  of  arguments  almost 
fdways  irrelevant,  and  but  too  generally  delusive. 

To  foreign  nations,  particularly  France  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  whole  will  afford  a  view  of  British  affairs,  more 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  authentic,  than  any  which  can  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

Such  is  the  present  work,  and  such  its  claims  to  public  favor% 

Even  if  feebly  executed,  it  cannot  be  of  mean  assistance  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  improvement ; — but  as  neither  expence 
tior  labour  have  been  spared  to  its  com(Jetion,  the  conductors  are 
nut  without  hopes  that  tbe  execution  may  in  some  degree  cor- 
respond with  the  design. 

The  difficulty  and  extent  of  the  undertaking  have  doubtless 
rendered  unavoidable,  at  the  outset,  many  defects,  but  for  these  it 
is  hoped  some  allowance  will  be  made,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
work  was  not  projected  until  July  last,  and  that  in  every  future 
Session  the  conductors  will  have  the  advantage  of  nearly  a  whole 
year  for  the  preparation  of  the  materials  it  may  afford. 

The  work  will  in  future  appear  on  the  first  of  January  in 
every  year. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 


PREFATORY  TREATISE 


ON 


POLITICAL    FALLACIES. 


A  MAN  will  read  to  little  purpose  the  debates  of  legishtlVe  assem- 
Ufe%  if  he  be  not  able  pretty  readily  to  detect  the  bad  reasoning  to 
wfaich  the  members  of  most  of  those  assemblies^  as  at  present  consti- 
toted,  are,  perhaps,  more  prone,  than  the  rest  of  the  community.  In 
Ben,  therenire,  of  formal  preface,  we  shall  in  the  following  compen- 
£nm,  present  onr  renders  with  an  instnunent,  which  will,  we  trus^ 
enable  them  at  once  to  discover  and  expose  those  fallacies,  the  pre- 
Talence  of  which  has  but  too  much  contributed  to  retard  political 
Improvement;  and  to  tiits  instrument  we  shall  make  frequent  refeience 
in  oor  exammation  of  the  ensuing  debates. 

'  To  the  inexperienced  or  unreflecting,  two  questions  wil  here  na- 
toredly  present  themselves ; — Is  it  true,  that  the  deliberative  assem- 
bKe9  which  are  said  to  contain  ^  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation,'* 
can  be  even  more  prone  to  bad  reasoning  than  other  portions  of  the 
oommnnitv  ?  and  if  so, — ^What  are  the  causes  of  this  unhappy  ten- 
dency? 

That  the  position  in  question  is  true,  will  but  too  plainly  appear  to 
any  t>ae  who  may  apply  to  tibe  debates  in  the  ensuing  volume,  the 
test  which  we  are  immediately  about  to  fbmish ;  and  will  be  believed, 
ipriarif  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  oar  parlia- 
nentary  system. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  production  and 
prevalfeuce  of  bad  reasoning,  the  following  seem  to  be  the  principal : 
Weakness  of  intellect  y 
Imperfections  of  language ;  and 
The  sinister  interest  of  the  individual  who  errs  :— 
By  a  shmUr  interest^  we  mean  an  interest  attaching  to  an  individual 
or  a  claasj  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  community : — for 
there-  are  two  sets  of  Interests  which  affect  every  member  of  society ; 
— those  which  are  confined  to  himself;  those  which  attach  to  him  in 
eommon  with  others ;  that  is  to  say^  as  a  member  of  the  community : 
— and  we  csJI  those  which  are  confined  to  himself,  sinister,  when 
dliey  operate  in  a  direction  contrary  to  those  which  attach  to  him  as  a 
member  of  the  community. 

Thus,  every  man,  as  a  member  of  the  community,  has  an  interest 
fiat  taxation  diould  be  as  light  as  possible;  but  if  he  derive  an  income 
oat  of  taxes,  and  this  income  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the 
taxes,  be  faaa  an  interest  confined  to  himself,  that  taxation  should  be 
as  heavy  as  possible,  provided  it  do  not  extend  to  the  destruction  of 
the  solgect-matter  of  taxes. 


2  POUTICAL  FALLACIBS. 

If,  out  of  taxes  to  Ibe  amount  of  U)  p«r  ceni.  upon  all  propertgr,  be 
derives  an  income  of  500/,  ayear,  but  would  derive  1000/.  a-<ye«r  fis(w 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  2Q  n^  ceii<,— supposing  bim  to  pay  tht  nespe^- 
tive  rates  of  taxation  out  oi  eacb  rate  of  income, — ^be  would  be  tempted^ 
in  the  proportion  of  800  to  450,  to  sacrifice  to  the  interest  confined 
to  himself  the  interest  which  attaches  to  him  as  a  member  of  the 
conMnui>it>%  Here,  thejrefore,  is  an  interest  confined  to  the  individual 
himself,  which  is  clearly  sinister  to,  that  is^  incompatible  widi  tbe 
interest  of  the  community. 

To  prevent  the  sinister  interests  of  an  individual  or  class  of  indiri- 
duals  firom  operating  detrimentally  on  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  ought  to  be  the  great  object  aimed  at  in  the  fi>rmatiou 
or  reformationof  every  government. 

With  those  who  assert,  that  mankind  are  not  actuated  in  the  maia 
with  a  view  to  their  private  interest,  we  can  have  no  reasoning  in 
common :  still  less  with  those,  who  admitting  the  fact  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  individuals,  claim  for  the  ruling  few  an  exemption  from  the 
.common  lot  of  humanity.     This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the 
proo6  of  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  action,  the  predominance  of 
which  is  attested  by  the  mere  existence  of  laws ; — every  one  who 
violates  a  law,  does,  by  so  doing,  prefer  hjs  private  interest  to  his 
•interests  as  a  member  of  the  community; — ^but  the  man,  who  firom  his 
own  observation  has  not  ascertained  the  existence  of  this  powerftil 
principle  of  action,  is  as  weak  or  as  ignorant  as  he  who  laments  its 
predominance.    The  well-being  of  every  individual,  and  thereby  of 
'society  at  large,  is  produced  by  the  preference  of  self:  in  its  Btrict 
'ipcaning*,  self-interest  is  the  mainspring  of  human  action;  it  is  the 
prindpk)  which  apportions  exertion  to  the  necessities  for  which  it  is 
.  rsquired^  and  rescues  us  from  a  helpless  dependence  on  other  beings. 
Inmgine  that  condition  of  things,  in  which,  not  the  principle  of  self- 
-  interest,  but  its  opposit^ — ^the  preference  of  the  public  gooci  to  private, 
t^^'diDilkl  generally  obtain;  the  consequence  is  as  absurd  in  suppoailion 
•IBS' it  would  be  disastrous  in  reality.    **  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest, 
'  and  let  no  man  take  care  for  himself,"  says  the  drunken  sailor*  in 
Sbakspeare'a  Tempest.     The  objection  ought  to  be,  not  that  self- 
interest  exists  anci  predominates,  but  that  our  political  institutions 
'  liave^not  been  so  firamed  as  to  make  it  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the 
oomnninily  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  individual,'  or  at  all  events,  that 
h  hM  not  been  prevented  firom  operating  in  a  direction  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  community;  for  that  its  operation  may  be  so 
directed  or  controlled  bv  political  institutions  constructed  to  such  an 
end,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 

With  respect  to  imperfections  of  language^ — that  which  is  mainly 
instrumental  in  causing  bad  reasoning,  is,  &e  number  of  qajpt/toiptt 
which  beg  ihe  ouesiion  /  that  is,  appellatives,  which  in  addition  to  the 
idea  of  die  object  which  they  profess  to  name,  raise  up  also,  as  inae- 
parably  connected  with  it,  some  accessory  idea  of  praise  cr  blame. 
Thus,  among  the  terms  jvhich  designate  the  objects  of  moral  and 
political  science,  such  words  as  PtV/y,  yenenmitt^  pruiaiee^  imprcm^ 
mcni, — ^presenC  the  object,  in  ooiyunctiou  with  iaeas  of  approbation ; 
•--these  may  be  called,  laudaiorjf^  or  ^ulogitiic  UrwM :  such  words  as 

*  Stepbano. — Act  5. 
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AHpcrvftiion,  pwdigaHty^  avarice,  innovaiian; — ^present  the  iAajecVln  oon- 
jonclion  witfi  ideas  ofdisapprobation; — ^these  may  be  called  «i7afp#r»«. 
the^  ijft'dfslogisiie  terms.  Such  words  as  erMrf,  di»posiiiofit  artange^ 
matt,  cikoffge, —present  the  abject  singly,  tmassoclated  with  amy  8eiK» 
timent  ei^r  ot  approbation  or  dlsapprobatfon,  and  Uieae  may  be 
called  nemirai  terms.  As  the  immedtaie  end  of  reasoning  ist  com* 
oMmly  to  ascertain  whether  the  thing  which  is  the  subjtet  of  discnssioa 
be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  is  ob\4aua  that  lieutral  terms  ought 
alone  to  be  employed  by  those  who  desire  to- arrive  at  the  truth* 
They  who  employ  terms  enfogistfc  or  dydogiatic,  iisiume  thereby 
die  i>oitit  in  debate,  and  supersede  altogether  the  process  of  reasonlngw 
Terms  of  this  kind  are  not  simple,  bat  compound:  they  include  vpro** 
position  in  themselves :  the  mere  word  affirms^tberqtnlity  of  the  thiag 
it  is  used  to  designate,  and  thus,  when  the  qwHty'  b'  the  miitl«#  iu 
<fisca«sion,  it  begs  the  question.  ^  /. 


••• 


By  weakness  of  intellect  we  mean,  in  thia  place,  iBcapaUty  toitfow 
logical  deductions,  wbettier  that  incapacity  be  oecasioned^by  wantciof 
inscmotieii,  want  of  practice,  or  wimt  of  inclination*  r^  *.,-  ; 

•     '.       f    i\.  ill    ' 

Now,  of  the  three  causes  of  bad  reasoning  which  we  have  jaat  spe- 
cified and  efcplaiued,  the  sinister  interest  ^  the  iodiiiidual  ^  disputant 
l«,  to  an  incalculable  degree,  the  most  fertile  and  fatal  s6iirce  of  error 
^ind  dekwion*  Weakness  of  intellect  may  be  aided  by  instmotion,  by 
pr^etice^  or  the  discovery  of  motives  for  desiring  the  attainmimt'of 
tmtfa;— the  imperfections  of  language  may  be  guarded  against  and 
ranedied  by  habk»  of  ris^d  investigation ; — ^but  sinister  interest  op* 
poseatothe  reception  of  truth  an  obstacle  almost  as  insuperable  as 
it  is  extensively-prevailing.  The  bias  which  it  oommunicateeto  the 
intellect  at  the  iudividual  exposed  to  it,  leads  him,  often  nnconsoioaaly, 
10  enibraoe  and  receive  with  disproportionate  rc»gard  all  arguments 
whieh  tend  to  support  this  int^est,  and  to  overlook  or  undervalue 
all  which  make  against  it ; — to  find  a  useful  ally  in  every  imperfection 
of  lai^fliage  ^*-to  acquiesce  in  established  (pinions  as  in  established 
abuses ; — ^to  deprecate  enquiry,  and  even  to  Bneer  at  any -exertion  of 
the  thanking  fiiculty. 

To  what  extent  die  members  of  the  British  Parliament  are^  exposed 
to  tbeaetk>n  of  minister  interest,  is  fully  understood  by  those' who  are 
aware  tkatlhese  teembeirs  conduct,  subject  to  no  immediate  diedc,  the 
^xpemtitore  of  an  immense  fiuid  raised  by  taxation  :-^sab|eet  to  no 
ksMedisrte  choek,  because  they  are  neither  elected  nor  removable  by 
the  people  whom  they  are  said  virtually  to  represent,  but  in  eonsider- 
able  numbers  avo%vedly  purchase  their  seats,  while  a  majority  of  them, 
aM>lndbputably  placed  in  the  House  by  about  180  powerfollhmiiies, 
•  'wMeiflier'in  possession  or  expectancy  have  a  direct  interest  in  a  pro- 
digil  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  as  far  as  possible,  in  ap- 
paapfJaAag  H'  to  their  own  purposes.  We  say,  not  eUctud,  even  by 
who  vote,  because  according  to  the  ordinary  experience  of  Im- 
naiure^  tihedmdidate  or  his  friend  may  be  affirmed  t»  have. it  in 
"Aeir  power  to  tompel  a  vote,  so  long  as  they  have  it  in  their  <  power 
tofflMMce.^  voter  expeet  evil  at  their  hands  if  he  votes  one  way,  and 
good  if  he  votes  another ;  and  this  power  they  clearly  have  wherever 
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the  open  mede  of  oondacting  suffrage  enables  tbem  to  ascertidn  with 
precision  which  way  a  vote  has  been  given 

.  When  it  is  affirmed  by  the  defenders  of  this  system^  that  it  '*  workt 
wMin  practice/*  all  that  they  can  mean,  if  they  nean  any  things  is, 
not,  that  there  are  no  abuses  under  it,  no  unjustifiaUe  expenditure  of 
the  public  numeyy  no  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  many  to  the  inte> 
nests  of  the  few,  but  that  England  enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  pros* 
perity  than  some  .other  countries ;  as  Russia,  Germany,  or  Spain. 
It  remains,  however,  for  them  to  5hew  that  this  prosperity  is  the  re« 
suit  of  our  Parliamenivy  system,  and  not  the  result  of  that  publicity 
of  diseussioD,  and  oom|mvative  freedom  of  the  press,  which  by  some 
hidcy  accident, — ^not  by  law,  but  contrary  to  law,  and  to  the  standing 
orders  of  Ptu'liaBftnit, — ^has  always  exasted  for  us  while  it  has  been 
denied  to  the  vest  of  Europe,  ami  has  ostabliAed  here,  a  tribunal  of 
public  opinion,  to  which  Parliament  itself  is,  in  the  long  run  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  compelled  to  defer. 

But  it  is  Hie  roHsxistenoe  of  this  unacknowledged  power  with  a 
firaae  of  Oovemment  the  members  of  which  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  powerful  sinister  interest,  that  raiders  the  use  of  fallacies  more 
necessary  to  the  British  Parliament  than  to  any  other  deliberative 
aaseiiri>ly  •  In  countries  where  fireedom  of  the  press  and  public  di8CUBSH>n 
do  not  exis^  the  interests  of  the  many  are  openly  and  unhesitatingly 
sacrificed  1^  force  to  the  interests  of  the  few  :  the  people  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  require  reasons,  and  no  reason  is  given  but  the 
supreme  will  of  the  ruler.  In  England^  on  the  contrary,  these  ends 
can  only  be  attained  by  fraud.  In  consequence  of  kmg  establislied 
habits  of  puhUc  discunion,  the  people  are  too  mindful  of  tb^  own 
intenssts,  and  too  strong,  to  allow  them  to  be  openly  violated : 
reasons  must  he  given,  and  reasons  sufficient  to  satisfy  or  deceive 
a  msjerify  of  die  jpersons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Now  as  h 
is  impossible  by  ndr  reasoning;,  with  reference  to  the  ^iviywed  ends 
of  Government,  to  jnsttf|r  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  many 
to  die  interests  of  the  Icw^  and  as  we  have  shewn  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament  are  placed  in  a  position  which  must 
induce  them  more  or  less  to  attempt  this  sacrifice,  it  follows  that  for 
effecting  this  purpose  they  must  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  Fallacy, 
and  address  themselves,  whcnoGoasion  requires  it,  to  >tlie  passions,  the 
prqudioes,  and  the  ignonmoe  of  mankind. 

Having  therc£ire,  in  toaoing  the  causes  of  bad  reasoning,  prepared 
tlie  reader  to  expect  no  email  portion  of  it  in  tlie  ensuing  debates,  we 
sliall  proceed  at  once  to  enumerate  and  expose  the  various  Political 
Fallacies  which  are  atiU  perseveringly  repeated^  and  still  exercise  but 
too  powerfol  an  iufluenee  on  the  human  understanding. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  memory,  for  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  Ic^gic  of  the  arrangement,  we  sbaH  dass  these  Fallacies  under 
four  heads. 

FaUadet  cfAuHoHty  /  which  are  adimieed  with  the  rwcw  of  su- 
perseding all  exercise  of  the  reasoning  foeulty. 
FaUmaa  c€ Danger  f  in  which  it  is  proposed  lo  repress  diseussion 

bv  eiociting  apprehcnskm« 
fwocsss  of  J^Auf ;  die  object  of  which  is  to  postpone  dlscossieny 
with  a  view  of  eludhig  it  altogetlicr. 


Fdlbci€$  of  danfitsian ;  the  jobject  of  whicb  is  to  perplex  ana 
mislead,  wheu  discussion  can  no  longer  be  avoided. 

And  first,  (tf  FaUacieB  <if  Attthmrky. 

Whenever  a  matter  in  debate  is  such,,  that  relevant  arguments  on 
the  subject  in  debate  would  be  within  the  comptehensaoti  of  the 
debaters^  he  who  in  lieu  of  relevant  argument  refers  to  mithority^  is 
chargeable  with  the  imputation  of  Fallacy,.aad  by  pursuing  this  course, 
virtuaUy  admits^one  '^f  the  two  following  posilioiis ;  either,  That  iStxe 
principle  of  utility^  i.  e,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber,  is  not  the  pnoper  standard  for  hidging  of  the  meriis  oS  the 
qucstioB;  <Hr9  Uratlte  does  not  himself  fiOBBcss  any  powers  of  reason* 
lag  to  whidi  he  can  safely  ttusC 

Withoat  at  present  entering  into  any  ana^is  of  ottthority,  or  speci* 
fyii^  the  few  occasions  on  whodi  it  may  be  firoper  to  appeal  to  it,  we 
may  assume  geneEsUy,  that  in  a  legislative  asseanbly  ^teiU^  or  pro^ 
fesnontd  opinion^  upon  subjects  ^th  which  the  debaters  may  eiscusa- 
bly  be  fimnd  imacquainted,  is  ithe  only  authority  entitled  to  serious  con- 
sideratiofu  Even  here  it  must  be  ascertained,  and  considered  to  what 
extent  the  party  consulted  is  exposed  to  the  ioAuence  of  any  sinister 
interest  wluch  nmy  either  blind  his  judgment  or  induce  him  to  pro* 
aoonce  an  ofinion  which  he  does  not  entertain ;  as  a  lawyer  when 
called  OB  to  give  an  opinion  about  refiorau  in  law,  or  a  priest  about 
reforms  int^  church.  The  professional  or  scientific  man,  however, 
has  always  the  moiif^Sj  and  the  moiiveM  generally  lead  htm  to  the  meun$ 
oi  obtahsing  accnrate  knowle^e  in  his  trade  or  calling;  and  with 
regard  to  probity ^  that  is,  the  sincerity  with  which  the  opinion  is  de«- 
Uveved,  it  is  almost  ensujwd  by  the  neeessity  he  is  under  of  sustaining 
his  r^mtatioa.  In  ^le  otbv  instance  in  which  an  individii|d  may  be 
appealed  to  as  autbority^ts  there  the  same  cihanoe  of  meetigig.  with  an 
equal  degree  of  rekiti?e  iotettigence  and  relative  probity.  We  say,  an 
iadividiial,  because  it  is  obirJons  that  the. probative  fiwce  of  authority 
is  nor  increased  by  the  number  of  persons  who  may  have  professed  a 
given  opioieti,  unless  It  can  be  prtived,  tliot  each  individual  of  that 
number^  possessed  in  <the  iiigliest  degree  the  aseaas  and  nsotives  for 
ensurmg  the  correctness. of  the  opinion^  Obvious,  however,  as  the 
pesitioii  may  sfipcar  svhesi  thus  .staled,  mtniuMl  seem  iutherto  to  have 
been  strangely  heecHess  of  his  (troth  aad^impoitaaee,  tevpon  no  better 
authorl^  than  iHtsA  «f  numbens,  lliavse^ystems  and  o^taions  the  most 
mischievoiis  and  absurd,  «o  long  and  «o  extcnsiveiy  piWailed  y  such  as 
the  religieiM^^<if  Buddh,  of  Brama,  aA  Fob,  or  ^of  Mahomet,  In  trudi, 
there  seems  to  be  no  absurdity  to  which  inea  meg  not  be  reconciled 
by  idleness,  ignorance,  and  sinister  interest. 

It  is  to  Ae  disinclination  wfiioh  4{he  opulent  uuist  generally  fed  for 
encoufiteriog  'die  toil  wMh  which  alone  appropriate  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  on  any  JRurt  of  the  Aeld  ^of  legislation ;— 4t  is  to  the  fiicillty 
with  which  the  most  ignorant  and  imiiecile  riiay  cite  the  opinion  of 
another  ;  and — to  llie  siadster  interest  which  is  busied  in  suppresskig 
every  exercise  of  the  rsmotAng  Acuity,  le^  'that  fecidiy  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  removal  of  id^ses^— that  wcnmst  ascribe  the  extensivse 
dominion  ^the 
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Fallacies  of  Authobitt. 

fhe  four  following  are  those  in  oiost  frequent  use  s— 

Wisdom  of  oiur  ancestors. 

No  precedent* 

Lrreyocable  laws. 

Laudatory  personalities. 
1.  The  first  of  these  is  generally  contained  fai  the  backnied  ex- 
preBsi<Mis  of— TAc  wUdom.  ^  our  ancestors, —  Wisdom  of  ngss — Fme- 
rabU  antiquiijft —  Wisdom  of  old,  times f — and  phrases  of  the  hke  import ; 
from  which  it  is  meant  to  be  inferred,  that  the  repugnancy  between 
a  proposed  measure  and  the  opinions  of  our  ancestors  on  the  same 
subject,  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  reason  for  rgecting  the  measure. 
Now,  according  to  the  language  of  all  but  those  who  are  interested  in 
resorting  to  this  frilacy,  ^^  Experience- is  the  mother  of  wisdom ;" 
according  to  the  fallacy.  Wisdom  is  the  offiipring,  not  of  experience, 
but  of  inexperience.  As  between  individual  and  individual  living  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  situation,  he  who  is  old  may  have  laure 
exi)erience  than  he  who  is  young :  as  between  generation  and  gene^ 
ration,  that  which  is  the  preceding  generation,  cannot  have  heA  so 
much  experience  as  the  succeeding ;  with  respect  to  such  of  the  ma- 
terials  or  sources  of  wisdom  as  may  fall  under  every  man's,  indivi^ 
dual  observation,  the  two  generations  mav  be  on  a  par ;.  with,  reaptvt 
to  such  of  those  materials  as  are  derived  from  the  reports  of  ^othenv 
the  later  of  the  two  possesses  the  indisputable  advantage  of  :adding  t^ 
its  own  experience,  the  experience  of  the  former. 

So  long  as  men  keep  to  vague  generalities,  and  expose  tbdr  ^'  wise 
progenitors"  in  the  lump,  to  the  '^  ignorant  mob"  of  modern  times, 
the  weakness  of  the  fidlacy  may  escape  detection  t  let  them  bui 
contrast  any  determinate  period  of  ^'  venerable  antiquity"  with  tha 
present  time,  and  the  deception  will  instantly  vanish.  Unless  the  ante- 
cedent period  be  comparatively  a  recent  one,  so  great  will  be  the  dis- 
parity, that  in  comparison  with  the  best  informed  classes  of  those 
venerated  ancestors,  t)ie  palm  of  intellect  must  be  awarded  to  a  modem 
mechanic  Take,  for  instance,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  At  thai 
time  ttie  House  of  Lords  probably  possessed  the  larger  proportion 
of  what  little  mformation  the  age  afforded ;  it  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether,  without  exception,  their  Lordships  were  able  so  much  as  to 
read}  but  supposing  they  could,  in  what  book  were  they  at  that  time 
to  find  any  instruction  on  the  various  tomches  of  political  science  r 
Pass  on  to  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  we  s^  that  Solomon  of  bia 
time,  consigning  men  to  death  and  torment  for  the  misfortune  of  nol 
being  quite  so  well  acquainted  as  he  was,  with  the  nature  and  compo- 
sition of  the  Godhead.  In  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  evm  after  fi^n 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  sound  philosophy,  we  find  Lord,, Chief 
Justice  Hale  unable  to  tell,  (so  he  says  faimselQ  what  theft  was,  but 
knowing  at  the  aame  time  too  well,  what  witchcraft  wa%  and  hanging 
men  with  equal  cpmplacenoy  for  both  crimes,  amidst  the  Applauses 
of  all  that  was  wise  and  learned  in  that  blessed  age. 

Our  ancestors  then,  considering  the  disadvantages  under  whidi 
they  laboured,  could  not  have  been  capable  of  exercising  so  sound  a 
judgment  on  their  own  interests  as  we  on  ours :  but  as  a  knowledge 
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of  the  facts  on  which  a  judgment  is  to  be>pronoiuicedy  is  an  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  the  arriving  at  just  conclusions,,  and  ab  the 
relevant  fiicts  of  a  later  period  mtiBt  all  of  them  individually,  and  most 
of  them  specifically,  have  been  unknown  to  the  man  of  ifhe  earlier 
period,  it  is  clear,  that  a  judgment  derived  from  the  authority  of  our 
ancestors,  and  applied  to  existing  affairs,  must  be  a  judgment  pro- 
nounced without  evidence :  and  fiiis  is  the  jm^ment  Which  the  fallacy 
IB  qoestito  calk  on  us  ■  to  abide  by,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  judgment 
which  migbl;  be  formed  on  complete  evidence.  No  one  will  deny  that 
preeediag  ages  have  produced  men  eminently  distinguished  by  bene* 
voknee  and  genius ;  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  in  succession  all  the 
advances  which  have  hitherto' been  made  in  the  career  of  human  im- 
provement :  bu^  as  their  talents  could  only  be  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  and 
could  only  hatRe  been  called  into  action  with  a  view  to  then-existing 
circuiiistances,  it  is  absurd  to  rely  on  their  authority  at  a  period  and 
under  a  stale  of  tfaingR  altogedier  difierent. 

Ib  no  part  of  the  field  of  Imowledge,  save  legislation,  do  leading 
men  uf  the  present  times  recommend  us  this  receipt  for  thinking 
and  acting  wisely.  Nobody  would  now  refer  us  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  for  the  best  mode  of  marshalling  armies,  navigating 
ships,  or  eoriBg)  alleviating,  or  preventing  disease.  Why  this  diN 
fSerrace  ?  Only  because  in  these  parts  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  leading 
men  are  not  afiected  with  that  sinister  interest  which  is  so  unhappily 
eoBsUiied  with  pe^er  in  the  fhiroe  of  European  governments. 

The  causes  of  the  ascendency  which  this  fallacy  has  attained^  seem 
to  be,  an  error  in  language,  and  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  dead. 
The  giat  of  the  fallacy  lies  in  the  word  M,  for  what  in  common 
kinguage  is  called  oM  time,  ought  in  strictness  to  be  denominated 
yatfsy  or  early  time;  succeeding  generations,  as  we  have  before 
shewn,  being,  with  reference  to  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages^ 
asnmeh  older  than  diose  which  have  preceded,  as  a  man  is  older  than 
a  child.  To  bestow  on  preceding  ages  the  name  of  old  time,  is  to 
transfer  the  appellation'  of  old  from  age  to  infoncy  :  the  wii^om  of 
antiquity  is  not  the  wisdom  of  grey  hairs,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  cradle. 

T^  prdudice  in  fiivor  of  the  dead  Is  no  less  indefensible  than  per- 
nicions.  The  language  of  reason  would  inform  us,  that  the  infliction 
of  pain  on  those  who  feel,  and  not  on  those  who  are  insensible,—  that 
outrages  on  the  living,  and  not  attacks  on  the  dead,  should  be  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  reprobation.  The  origin  of  the  prejudice  will  be 
found  very  near  the  surfoce.  The  dead  have  no  rivals.  They  stand 
BO  longer  in  the  way ;  and  their  survivors  gain  cheaply  a  credit  for 
impartiality,  by  praises  which  cost  nothing,  and  fi'equently  enable 
them  to  gratify  a  more  urgent  malignity  towards  their  living 
opponents. 

2.  No  PreeedenL 

Thb  fallacy  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding^  and  in  efiect 
propounds,  that  nothmg  ought  now  to  be  done  unless  it  has  also  been 
done  by  our  ancestors.  **  T^.prapotUion  u  naroel  and  unpr$c€denied ; — 
its  preuai  U  tmrtlu  the  Jhrsi  liais  thai  any  such  thing  wot  ever  heard 
of' in  ikk  h0tt$e.''  ouch  is  the  langtuge  in  which  the  sophist  clothes 
Ids  oigection^  which,  if  it  were  attended  to,  would  form  a  complete 
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bar  to  all  humaii  improTem^nt,  aad  putbed  to  k»  coiiMqucMCi^ 
ii!ould  place  us  again  in  the  savage  state.  Tbe  esdgenov  wliicb  calls 
for  the  measure  to  whidi  tlus  Ulacy  is  offeredas  an  objaelUNS^  vmf 
never  before  have  arisen ;  or  if  it  arose^  ifaey  i^Q  were  ei^oiel  la 
it,  may  not  have  had  ingenuitf  to  devise  the  maaaum.  Bui,  a  lliaar- 
gument  he  an  objection  aganisft  a  measure  now  ^^posed^  sa  it  is 
equally  an  objection  agaSsst  every  other  that ^emer  has  been proposedoc 
adopted,  and  consequently  against^efiery  iiistil«tion.that  exisia  atpr^ 
sent :  if  it  prove  tlwt  a  thing  nom  paopaaed  oughtnot  ta  be;dQiiB|.il 
proves  equally  that  nothing  else  ought  entto  have  faeeu  danew 


3. 

AH  laws  and  polMod  institutions:  ars:  easentidly  dispositions  foe  the 
ftitnre,  and  the  professed  objeet  of  them. »  to  afiord  a  steady  and  per«> 
manent  security  to  die  interests  of  mankind :  so  far,  therefore,  they 
ipay  be  ^d  to  be  framed  vdth  a  view  to  perpetuil^ :  but  men  are 
&llible^  and  circumstances  change;  laws  orimtitutiona.mBy  turn  out 
i»  be  defective ;'  the'  causes  which  eaUed  them  into  eidstence  may  caasa 
to  opcfate,  and  other  causes  may  cail  ibraa  atteratian-t  it  ia  obvious 
tlierefbre^  that  the  principle' on*  which  all  faMr»  ought,  to  b^  mid  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  been  established^  ia  that  of  iefetiMiUn'  petr 
p9t»iiy.  The  iguorant  ami  uwrefieotlag,  aa  weU^the  intersstel^  acei 
however,  often  heard  to  speak  of  certain  lawsaaafaaolntelytiwsiWHilK^^ 
earnritig  thereby,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eKtravaganoe  and  absurdUyi 
the  mllacy  of  the  ff  isdam  of  Aneewion.  To  the  extent  of  Use  pretendb^ii 
immutable  law,  the  government  is  transferred  from  the  legislator  of 
the*  time  being,  who  has  the  best  means  of  infonnatJon,  and  the  live- 
liest interest  in  the  matter,  to  the  dead  legislator,^  who  conld  hare  fto 
means  of  foreknowing  the  exigencies  of  tbe  present  moment,,  and  no 
interest  equal  to  that  of  those  who  are  immediately  comoemed*  The 
despotism  of  a  living  tyrant,  be  he  Caligula  or  Nero,  may  be  alleviated 
by  operating  on  tlie  hopes  or  apprehensions  of  the  deqiot  >  but  the 
deceased  neither  hears  nor  feels,  it  should  be  ofaaeered^  thsft  ifi.ia 
only  when  the  law  in  question  is  mischievous,  diat  an  argument  ;o£ 
this  stamp  will  be  employed  in  support  of  it :  if  it  be  good^ .  it  wiU  be 
supported  by  reasons  drawn  from  its  own  excellence. 

One  ^lape  which  this  fallacy  has  occasionally  assumed,  is  the  snpH 
posed  existence  of  a  kind  ci  public  eontraot.  The  sacred  ol>eenflanoe> 
of  contracts  is  among  the  most  important  ties  that  bind  soeietgr 
t^ether,  and  an  argument  drawn  from  this  source^  camuA  fail.ta 
wear  ti^e  appearance  of  plausibility^  A  contract,  however,  is  not.ia. 
itself  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  in  cases  where  the  pofalic  ia: 
a  party,  it  is  only  so  far  as  the  public  h^ppinesa  ia  the  end  ia  view,, 
that  the  contract  Is  worthy  to  be  observed.  A  striking  application  0^ 
the  fallacy  to  the  sinister  purposes  of  a  small  portion  of  the.  pnbttc,. 
may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  ^laekstone. 

In  the  articles  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  for  seeur&ng 
the  forty-five  members  of  die  latter  country  from  being  outvoted  tagr 
the  five  hundred  of  the  former,  provision  had  been  made  in  ft  vouc  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk.  To  give  the  treaty  a  colour  of  reciprocity,  the  like 
provisH>n  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Engfamd.  Uf  thia 
latter  circumstance,  BlaeksUme  has  artfiilly  availed  himself  for  tbe 
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purpose  of  perpeluatiiig  whatever  may  be  found  defectlye  in  IRtigr 
ysh  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  states,  that  the  preservation  of  £e 
two  chnrches,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  acts  of  uniformity  which 
established  the  Common  Prayer,  are  expressly  declared  to  be  ''  funda- 
mental and  essential  conditions"  of  the  union,  and,  therefore,  that 
any  alteration  in  the  constitations  of  either  of  the  churches,  or,  with 
certain  excepticms,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  be 
an  infringement  of  those  **  fundamental  conditions,"  and  **  greatly 
endanger  the  Union."  Hence,  should  it  ever  occur  that  a  change  in 
the  established  belief  should  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion in  the  articles  of  the  church, — ^if,  for  instance,  the  opinion  should 
happen  to  gain  ground,  that  human  beings  by  the  mere  act  of  being 
born,  neither  merit  nor  incur  damnation,  and  a  corresponding  change 
should  be  made  in  the  article  which  enjoins  such  beUef,— the  union, 
according  to  Blackstone^  would  be  greatly  endangered.  The  absurdity 
of  this  reasoning  is  scarcely  less  astonishing  than  its  impudence. 

Another  shape  which  the  fallacy  assumes,  is  that  of  a  vow,  or  pro» 
mUsory  oath;  in  which  case,  as  a  sanction  to  the  engagement^  a 
supernatural  power  is  introduced  in  the  character  of  guarantee*  Now 
this  supernatural  power  is  either  bound  or  not  bound.  If  not  bound, 
the  sanction  amounts  to  nothing :  if  bound,  observe  the  consequence: 
the  Almighty  is  bound  ;  and  by  whom  ?  Of  all  the  worms  that  crawl 
upon  the  earth  in  the  shape  oi  men,  there  is  not  one  who  may  not 
thus  impose  on  the  ruler  of  the  universe  any  number  of  contradictory 
and  inoompatible  observances.  The  offence  too,  which  this  fieing  is 
to  visit  widi  punishment,  is  not  the  act  which  the  oath  was  proposed 
to  prevent,  for  that  act  may  be  indifferent  or  even  meritorious :  the 
offence  is  the  mere  profanation  of  a  ceremony,  and  an  act  the  most 
beneficial  to  mankind  may  become  by  this  doctrine  the  greatest  crime 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Object  oi  Religion ;  whence  the  absurdity 
follows  that  the  Being  whose  tenderness  for  the  hoppiness  of  mankind 
is  among  his  most  estimable  attributes,  is  nevertheless  injured  and 
aflended  by  an  act  which  may  promote  that  happiness  in  the  highest 
osgroe» 

The  statute  erf  5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  25.  s.  8.  establishes  a  corona- 
tion oath,  by  which  the  king  vows  to  preserve  inviolate  the  settle- 
ment of  the  church,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment thereof,  as  then  by  law  established.  The  utcerance  of  this  vow 
was  made  during  the  kite  reign,  the  pretence  for  perpetuating  a  mis- 
chievous instance  of  misrule  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from 
political  privileges.  It  is  obvious  that  the  vow  can  only  apply  to  the 
long  in  ills  executive  and  not  in  his  legislative  capacity;  otherwise, 
every  curate's  bill,  and  almost  every  other  statute  to  which  he  gives 
his  assent,  would  be  an  infraction  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that  if  he  per- 
sists in  viewing  it  in  a  different  light,  he  has  the  option  of  resigning 
his  kingly  office.  It  is  obvious  that  if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  and  makes 
die  ofaaemmce  of  an  oath  the  pretence  for  inflicting  and  perpetuating 
misery  upon  a  whole  people,  be  renders  himself  absolute  on  the  easy 
ooodttion  of  pnmoundng  the  word  ccmsciencf,  and  that  the  pretended 
chedcof  ithe  oath  is  in  effect  a  licence  under  the  appearance  of  a 
check f    rhnins  to  Ae  man  in  power;  but  such  as  he  figures  vrith  on 
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tiit  et^e ;  to  the  dpeetiktors  ad  kntpositur,  tahkasdf,  as  light  m  pM- 
slble^  tb^y  rattle  ^thdiit  restraining.  But  whatever  iii«erpl«latlim 
may  he  put  on  the  oath^  to  oppcine  a  beneficial  measure  on  thesebre  ef 
rdigion^  is  to  employ  the  form  against  the  substance;  tlie  m^aiw 
gainst  the  end ;  to  convert  the  terms  employed  to  magnify  the  serrice 
of  the  Deity,  into  instruments  of  opposing  his  designs.  To  pi^onounce 
such  a  vow  is  criminal,  to  persist  in  it  crimimd  and  foolidi*  It 
should  always  be  observed  that  this  siinction  is  more  likely  to  be 
applied  to  a  pernicious  than  a  beneficial  purpose.  Because  the  more 
manifestly  the  act  enjoined  or  prohibited,  is  beneficial,  the  more  likely 
is  it  to  be  performed  or  omitted  independently  of  the  sanction. 

4.  Laudaiorff  PerfcmaHtki. 

'This  class  of  fallacies  is  played  off  in  two  ways  $ 

By  a  bold  assumption  of  superior  hohesty  or  talcsnt^  or 
By  an  unusual  anectatioo  of  modesty. 

Under  the  first  device,  when  any  abuse  is  dragged  to  lig^it,  any  re- 
fbrm  proposed  or  security  demanded,  men  in  office  set  up  a  cry  of 
surprise,  amounting  almost  to  indignation,  as  if  their  integrity  were 
^estioned  or  their  honour  wounded  ;  at  the  same  time  diey  dexter- 
ously throw  in  intimations  that  their  conduct  is  regulated  by  nothing 
le3s  than  the  most  exalted  patriotism,  honour,  aod  religion. 

The  use  of  this  fallacy  is  frequent  m  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  it  with  specific  disproof.  Of^  the  various  official  malcfiM> 
tors  there  is  not  one  in  whose  defence  this  fiillacy  has  not  been  ui^ed : 
no  matter  what  the  delinquency  or  how  clearly  proved,  up  starts  some 
fKend  of  the  accused,  and  roundly  asserts  bis  entire  integrity  and 
aptitude,  which  can  no  longer  be  disputed  when  it  rests  on  such  high 
authority.  Ordinarily  we  uidge  of  men's  character  by  their  conduct ; 
this  fallacy  calls  on  us  to  judge  of  their  conduct  by  their  character : 
and  this  too,  notwithstanding  the  indisputable  principle  of  politics, 
thai  no  possible  degree  of  Virtue  in  those  who  rule  can  justify  ua  ia 
dispensing  with  the  safeguard  of  good  laws  and  public  investigation. 
Assertions  such  as  those  we  have  noticed,  are  not  only  irrelevant  to 
aiiv  quesfioh  of  reform  or  of  itnproved  public  security^  but  they  in- 
volve assumptions  opposed  to  the  known  qualities  of  human  nature  9 
thev  deny  the  influence  of  private  interest  in  cases  where  it  operalea 
with  the  most  unfidling  certidnty  1  they  are  a^  eadly  made  by  the 
tnost  nrofligate,  as  by  the  most  virtuous  of  mankind^  and  are  much 
hiore  likely  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  profligate.  The  virtiiow  man^ 
being  what  hcf  Is,  has  that  chance  for  being  esteemed  as  audi  \  the 
profligate  self-trumpeter,  having  tk>  such  hflfle  of  rqmtaiion^  relies  on 
the  conjunct  efitet  of  his  otm  efihmtery^  and  the  imbecility  of  hit 
hearers. 

An  equal  assumption  of  superioritv  is  involved  in  the  olhe^  mode  of 
playing  off  thjs  fallacy  by  an  unusual  affectation  df  modesty.  Wfaeii 
a  defect  in  our  institutions  is  clearly  pointed  out,  and  an  onolgeclionf 
able  remedy  proposed4  up  starts  the  man  in  office,  and  instead  of  giving 
any  definite  answer,  meetA  the  proposal^  with^  '^  I  am  not  preparad^' 
tb  do  so  and  so;  **  1  am  not  prepared  to  say,"  ftc»s  with  other  phBasas 
of  simihir  import :  the  meaning  of  which,  put  into  plain  Enguah^  i% 
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**  If  I^  y^Yio  fun  fio  mtich  your  superior  in  rank  and  intelligence,  avow 
myself  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment,  wliat  presumption  must  it  he 
in  yp,\i  to  pronounce  your  coaclusions  on  the  subject.'' 

Tlie  part  of  a  man  of  probity  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 
If  he  is  not  prepared  to  pass  a  judgment,  he  is  not  prepared  to  opA- 
4emii,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  oppose :  the  utmost  he  is  warranted 
in  doing,  if  sincere,  is  to  adc  for  time  to  consider.  ' 


hjcf^o^  fit^f:»i^  the  ^ur  folbnving  nuqr  be  enumerated  as  obtahung 
the  most  ex^iisive  currency. 
Yimpefrative  personaliti^. 
Incitement  to  distrusts- 
Dread  of  innovation. 

.    Skree^  for  offenders  in  crfficc-rFirsl  then,  qf 

(5.)  Vfiuperaiwe  PersonaSiieM, 

Il^otfaing  but  laboHpus  application  and  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
intelleo^  can  enable  a  man  to  employ  successfully  on  any  given  sub- 
ject, relevant  arguments  drawn  from  the  subject  itself.  To  employ 
per^Mialities,  neidier  labour  nor  intellect  is  requisite :  in  this  sott  of 
contest  the  most  idle  and  ignorant  are  on  a  par  with,  if  not  superior  to 
the  most  industrious  and  highly-gifted  individuals,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  convenient  for  those  who  would  speak  without  the  trouble  of 
thinking :  close  and  relevant  arguments,  have  very  little  hold  on  the 
passions,  which  they  serve  rather  to  quell  than  to  inflame,  while  in 
personalities  there  is  always  something  stimulant  whether  they  ai^ 
.em^)oj{red'in  praise  pr  blan^e.  These  are  among  the  prevailing  causes 
0t  the  n^  recourse    to  vituperative  personalities,  which  in 

CQOvnon  with  ptl^er  fallacies  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  qualitv  of 
irrelevancy^  and  produce  tbe  effect  of  drawing  dft  the  attention  from 
the  measure  to  the  man.  As  far  as  they  can  be  said  to'  apply '  at  all, 
tbey  ^>ply  with  as  much  force  to  good  measures  as  to  bad,  for  there  is 
no  good  measure  which  ipay  not  bb  supported  or  even  introduced  by 
a  baid  man. 

The3e  ^aUaciep  are  commonly  employed  in  one  of  the  five  following 
s^iiyies.  ^mpi^tatipn  pf  bad  design.  Imputation  of  bad  character. 
jmpufjilbn  (^  bad  mpijve.  Iniputation  of  inconsistency.  Imputatioii 
flf  simifcious  conij^fdons. 

In  tne  Imputatv^h  of  bad  design,  the  r^hist  cadis  for  the  fgection  of 
»  measjmre,  on  the  presumption  that  the  proposer  of  it  intends  to  bring 
Wward  at  ^  future  taqie,  some  pernicious  measure  connected  with 
idm  Vhich  preceded  it.  The  answer  is,  reject  the  second  measure  if 
^  b)e  jproposed,  and  proved  to  be  pernicious  :  biit  the  possibility  that 
a  seeond'  inay  be  proposed,  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  first,  sup*- 
poilng  the  first  appears  to  be  of  itself  unexceptionable ;  and  if  it  be 
exceptionable,  the  indication  of  its  defects  h  the  proper  way  to  procure 

*  ^  U>^fi  pftjmiaiion  pf  bad  ciaractery  aHow  this  argument  the 
c^^  p^ii  cq^c^u^iye  p^e^  mdyou  put  it  in  the  power  of  Wy  ttian  io 
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wididnm^  yottlhmi  the  support  of  )ei  meagre  which  you  esteem  good^  or 
force  you  to  support  one  which  you  may  esteem  bad.  Is  it  good  7  the 
mail  of  bad  chimcter  embraces,  and  by  the  supposition  you  reject  it : 
18  it  bad  ?  he  blames,  and'^ou  in  consequence  adopt  it.  Give  yourself 
up  to  any  sveh  bUad  antipathy,  and  you  are  no  less  in  the  power  of 
your  adversaries,  than  by  «  oorrespondently  irrational  sympathy  and 
obsequiousness  you  phu^e  yourself  at  the  mercy  of  your  friends. 

The  imputaiUmoflfad  ntoiioe,  is  perhaps  tlie  most  stupid  and  absurd 
of  all  die  vituperative  personalities,  both  because  there  is  no  mode  of 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  real  motives  of  men,  and  because,  if  a 
measure  be  good  it  is  indifibrent  what  were  the  motives  of  its  author ; 
if  it  be  bad,  its  assignidiie  defects^are  the  ground  on  which  to  oppose 
it.  By  a  bad  motive,  in  these  cases,  is  generally  meant  a  view  to  private 
advantage ;  but  if  the  measure  be  beneficial  to  the  communityi  is  it 
the  worse  because  the  proposer  may  profit  by  it  also  ? 

With  regard  to  the  Imputaiian  of  inconritiency^  admitting  the  fiM^t 
of  the  inconsistency,  the  utmost  it  can  amount  to  in  the  character  of 
an  argument  against  a  proposed  measure,  is,  the  affording  a  presump* 
tion  of  bad  design  or  of  bad  character  in  a  certain  way  and  to  a  certam 
degree,  and  of  the  fiitiHty  of  these  arguments  a  view  has  already  been 
given.  They  may  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  individual,but  form 
no  logical  objeetion  to  the  measure  he  supports. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  Impuiaiton  of  iufpicious  connexions, 
-—even  admitting  the  existence  of  the  connexion,  the  improbity  of  (he 
associate,  and  the  influence  exercised  bv  him  over  the  person  to  whom 
the  connexion  is  objected, — stands  on  the  same  ground,  and  is  open  to 
the  same  refiitation  as  the  four  preceding.  There  arc  few  political 
measures  in  which  men  of  all  degrees  in  the  scale  of  probity  and  im- 
probity^  may  not  be  engaged  on  both  sides. 

Impuiatiim  founded  on  ideniiiy  of  denomination  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding  lallacy,  which  has  been  frequently  urged  against  the 
claim  of  the  Catholics  to  an  equal  participation  in  civil  rights.  ''  Such 
and  such  enormities  have  be«n  perpetrated  by  men  who  in  former 
timea  bore  the  same  denomination  as  you,  and  such  we  may  expect 
from  you :  we  judge  of  your  intentions  by  the  conduct  of  your  prede* 
cesiors/'  About  die  same  time  that  these  enormities  were  committed 
by  Catholics,  similar  enormities  were  committed  by  the  Protestants, 
and  may  therefore  in  both  cases  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  ignorance 
and  feroelW  of  the  period  than  to  anv  particular  modification  of  fiiith. 
In  other  European  countries  the  spirit  and  interests  of  the  professors 
of  Papacy,  as  well  as  of  Protestantism,  have  so  fiur  changed,  that  like 
enormities  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  perpetrated  on  the  score  of 
religion :  it  remains  therefore,  for  those  who  resort  to  this  argument 
against  the  British  Catholics,  to  show  that  in  spirit  ami  interests  they 
ak>ne  remain  unchanged.  To  punish  the  existmg  generation  for  the 
crimes  of  the  past,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  purge  the  inhabitants 
of  Marseilles  because  their  predecessors  had  the  plague  in  1720. 

&  IndUment  to  DittfuMt. 
This  &llacy  arises  out  of,  and  much  resembles  the  ImpuitMon  oj 
had  eharaUer  and  bad  design.    It  calls  for  the  rejection  of  a  measure, 
not  for  any  defect  inherent  in  it,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  may  pave 
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the  way  for  mischievaas  measures  hereafter.  '^  la  what  is  now  pro* 
posed,  there  may  be,,  perhaps,  no  great  mischief,  but  in  the  quarter 
in  which  this  measure  originates,  there  are  more  behind  (if  h  very  dif* 
fiu*ent  complexion."  Assuming  that  this  is^  iM^dressed  to  persons  who 
have  the  faculty  of  choice,  the  fallacy  suppo^ls  them  so  imbecile  asnoi 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad^  or  even  as  being 
prone  to  adopt  the  bad.  If,  of  two  measures  proposed  at  the  same 
time,  one  were  good,  and  the  other  bad,  it  would  be  absurd  enough 
to  reject  both  because  one  was  bad;  but  the  fallacy  in  question  goes 
much  farther,  and  calhi  on  us  to  reject  a  good  measure,  because  by 
possibility  it  may  be  followed  by  a  bad  one;  But  if  the  measure  be 
rejected  on  this  ground,  so  ought  every  other  that  ever  has  heca  or  can 
be  proposed :  for  there  is  no  measure,  however  good,  tluit  may  not 
possibly  be  followed  by  a  bad  one.  Absurd  as  the  argument  may  ap«* 
pear,. there  are  few  more  frequently  employed  in  Parliament.  From 
the  woolsack,  it  has  recently  been  objected  to  the  bill  for  allowing 
Unitarians  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in  their  own  chapels, 
that  the  measure,  however  proper  in  itself^  might  tend  to  sanction  fa^ 
tore  measures  detrimental  to  the  church. 

7.  Dread  of  Innovation. 

Innovation  is  one  of  those  words,  which  in  addition  to  the  principal 
idea  conveyed  by  it,  annexes  also  a  sentiment  of  disapprobation.  By 
Inmovaiion^  is  meant,  not  only  change,  but  change  attended  with  pre- 
ponderating inconvenience,  and  it  presents  a  fallacy  most  influential 
on  those  who  receive  without  examination  the  vague  ideas  expressed 
by  ordinary  language.  Their  imagination  eonjurea  up  a  train  of 
spectres  which  the  judgment  is  unable  to  subdue^  and  foremost  among 
them,  the  demon  Anarchy.  The  absurdity  of  the  argument  intended 
to  be  included  in  the  word  Innovation,  is  so  glaring  as  scai^s^y  \o 
admit  of  further  exposure.  Whatever  is  now  estab&Ament  watDnoe 
uatamtiony  80  tliat  the  objection  is  applicable  to  all  measures  that  eret 
have  been  or  ever  may  be  proposed.  Whether  or  not  the  measure 
proposed,  be  now  proposed  for  the  first  time,  is,  except 'for  the  purpose 
of  producing  tsaution,  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  irrelevant  to  the 
main  question  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  enquiry  $  viz.  whether 
or  not  the  measure  is  likely  to  conduce  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number. 

Equally  irrelevant  is  the  counter-follacy  sometimes  resorted  to,  in 
answer  to  the  foregoing,  that  the  change  proposed  is  not  innovation, 
but  a  return  to  an  original  state  of  things ;  an  argument  which  with 
no  less  ignorance  than  sincerity  has  been  used  by  many  of  the  advo- 
cates of  parliamentary  reform.  Whether  the  assertion  be  true  or 
£ibe,  it  is  no  argument  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  system  which 
edsted  under  the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets.  The  goodness  or  badness 
<tf  a  measure  depends  on  the  effects  it  is  likely  to  produce  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs ;  its  correspondence  with  or  difierence  from  the 
institutions  of  our  forefathers,  whose  political,  situation  bore  no  more 
resooEiblance  to  our  own  than  their  morals  or  manners,  is,  compara- 
tively^ a  mattif  of  indifference. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  produce  even  the  most  beneficial  change 
wiAoat  producing  some  inconvenience,  and. this  it  is  that  has  given 
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such  influence  to  the  word  imumUvm.  Wbenever/  bowever^  a  pro- 
posed change  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  i^ore  iaconveiuence  than 
advantage,  it  is  so  easy  and  so  relevant  to  specify  Ibe  ioeonveaaence 
apprehended,  that  we  may  rest  satisfied  sji^pb  inconvenience  does  not 
existj  when  in  liei;  of  naming  it,  the  objector  b^  recourae  to  the  cry 
of  in^^ovation. 

8.  Sireen  far  OffetuUrs  in  Offiff. 

This  fallacy  consists  in  afiecting  to  consider  any  d^sapiprvrilNition  of 
the  persons  bv  whom  or  the  system  oi)i  which  the  business  of  govern- 
ment  is  conducted,  as  pregnant  with  mischi)[>f  to  the  government 
itself.  ^*  Oppose  us,  you  oppose  gov^rnmieii^  $  bf iog  ua  into  oon« 
tempt,  you  bring  government  in^  cpqtepoi^,  md  imarcby  and  civil 
war  are  the  consequence/' 

So  long  as  government  continues  in  a  sti^te  short  of  absolute  per- 
fection, there  will  be  no  mode  of  dearii^  it  of  abuses,  but  by  the 
Indication  of  imperfectiops  whic;h  Xfiw  e^t  eitfier  in  the  conduct-  of 
its  functionaries,  or  in  the.^y^ftem  un^fsr  wbiph4}]^  i|ot^  and  no  im- 
perfection can  be  pointed  out  withput  producing  av(en»ion  or  contempt 
m  proportion  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  4b^  wp^rf^^^^ion.  But 
so  &r  is  it  from  being  true  that  aversion  or  contempt  for  public 
fhnctionaries,  or  even  for  the  system  under  which  they  act,  is  any 
proof  of  aversion  or  contempt  towards  governuient  itself,  that  it .  is 
generally  a  proof  of  the  opposite  affection.  The  person  exprening 
ttic  contempt  does  not  therefore  wish  that  there  ^ould  be  no  pidiUc 
ninctionaries,  but  that  their  conduct  should  be  better  regulated ;  just 
as  the  man  who  blames  a  particular  la\i7er  or  physician,  is  not  there* 
fore  chf^'geable  with  any  desire  to  abolish  law  .and  medkin^  but  sim'* 
ply  with  an  intention  to  discourage  bad,  and  entourage  good 
practitioners.  The  disposition  to  submit  to  government  is  not  pn>- 
duced  by  any  siich  consideration  as  that  of  the  fitness  of  'tibe  aera«l 
fiinction^ies  of  which  it  is  composed:  payment  of  taxes,  and  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  counts  of  iustice,  do  not  depend  on  the  good  or  lU 
oi>inion  entertained  in  regard  to  the  officers  by  whom  the  businesa  of 
those  departQdents  is  carried  on,  but  on  the  desire  lor  that  sceuri^ 
wliich  jt^n  alon^  be  attained  in  its  highest  4egree  l^  the  irigeur  end 
activity  of  a  goof)  system  of  jfovemment. 

Another  shape  which  this  &Uacy  assumes  is  that  of  attrmpling  to 
scare  off  accusation  by  heaping  obloquy  on  the  accuser  in  case  he  fidls 
to  substantiate  his  charge.-r'^  ijs^omy  must  oiiatk  $omeifih€re,'*  said  one 
of  the  ministers,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  charge  madfi  spine  years  a^i^ 
against  a  member  of  the  Royal  family.  But  aninainuaiiQn  to  tUs 
effect  has  an  unlimited  application  $  the  tendency  of  thefidlaoy,  is^  bj 
intimidation,  to  prevent  all  true  charges  from  being  made,  and  tlieraby 
to  secure  impunity  to  delinquency  in  every  sh^pe.  As  n  general 
proposition,  applying  to  all  public  accusations^  nothing  can  be  more 
mischievous,  as  well  as  fallacious.  Su{^H>sing  the  charge  unfounded, 
it  may  have  been  accompanied  with  uuUa  JuUm^  (consciousness  of  lln 
injustice;)  UmerUj/ oialy  i  or  it  may  have  been  perfectly  blaoulev  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  first  case  alone  that  in&my  can  nttncb  iqpen  him 
brings  it  forward. 


FAixaciks  6v  0KLAy 

tauong  Hatst  we  riiall  eomider-^ 
No  eQtoplaid^ 
FaM  coroolatieMBi 
The  procrastinator's  argument, 
Snairs-pace  argument ;  and 
Artful  diveraloB. 

A  refliedjr  bekig  proposed  for  so^  incontestable  abu^e,  it  is  fre- 
qntatly  •IgpcMd  thai  fi9  compMni  on  tbe  mbjeet  has  beenhemi; 
and  the  atgnment  amounts  to  this,  ^'  Nobody  complains,  therefore 
ndbodjr  auffersi*'  Now  if  gowrnment  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ooraflmnitjr,  measdrey  of  jirecautioh  and  preVenli6n  ougfht  to  be  as 
nueh  withki  itd  province  as  measures  of  iredress :  but  the  fallacy  in 
<|uMlioii  goes  tfd  establish  a  maxini  in  legislation,  opposed  to  the 
most  ordinary  prudence  of  eommon  life :  ii  would  tell  us  to  al>stain 
from  building  parapets  to  a  bridge,  till  the  number  of  accidents  had 
raised  a  umrarM  dteiolu-.  Ttie  argument,  indeed,  might  be  less 
akaurd,  if  complaints  cottld  be  made  witiiotf i  difficulty  or  expense, — if 
they  ware  IHrely  to  be  attended  to,-Hyr  if  the  parties  suffer  mg  had  suf- 
fident  knowledge  to  be  al>le  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  their  distress. 
Is  ia  diffioiU%  for  instance,  to  conceive  a  greater  mass  of  suffering 
tfian  tlMtt  occaakmed  by  the  denial  of  justice ; — by  the  uncertainty,  de- 
lay^ attd  espence,  which  put  justice  out  of  the  reach  of  nine- tenths  of 
tlN^fieople;  and^et  the  greatei^  nmtiber  of  meii,  instead  of  ascribing 
this  inSenng  to  ^  pfalpafole  defects  of  our  judicial  institutions,  are 
w&D%  fm  Conceive  it  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  law  in  general,  and 
faatoad  of  uniting  in  complaints  to  the  legislature,  submit  to  the  evil 
with  the  ^ame  kind  of  patierioe  as  they  would  endure  an  earthquake, 
or  assy  odnet  unavoidalile  physical  calamity.  In  like  manner^  from  the 
fmwmi^ng  igiloniADe  with  re^fttrd  to  legislation,  the  cause  of  nume« 
t^OB^  aad  severely  felt  evils,  has  scarcely  come  to  be  suspected  by  the 
BUMS  dt-maakiBd.  If  tlierdiMPe  the  legisUtor  refuse  to  correct  an  evil, 
becflBse  froth  i|^naranee,  or  any  o^er  I'eason,  the  people  omit  to 
DOBspiHanj  bd  phym  that  his  cud  Is  hot  the  public  advantage,  but  his 
otnii 

lA.  The  Adlatfy  of  F<ib«  Chnsolaiions 
in  iNitding  ^t  the  Inisery  4>f  other  nations  as  a  redson  for 
aiMbd  wkhthe  condtcbn  of  our  own. 
Tlie  taUacf  is  almust  too  gross  to  adjoiit  of  fol'the^  ^osure  than  b 
in  dte  mere  statement  of  it.    iHished  to  its  consequences  It 
evoy  step  in  the  progress  of  huttlM  improvement, — for  with 
the  CBDcqptkm  tif  the  single  nation  at  the  bottoih  of  the  scale,  thef  e  U 
al-wbam  it  may  not  be  said  there  are  others  more  miserable  than 
If  the  end  of  government  be  the  production  of  the  greatest 
dqpnee  of  happiness,  4t  is  no  advance  towards  that  end  to  indicate  Ule 
^  ef  others.  Fow  w&tM  Ventui'e  to  maintain  that  our  roads  ought 
ttTbe  impioved  beomise  they  have  worse  roads  in  fVance,  or  tfaM  a 
ought  not  to  rccei^  tfce  whole  of  his^debt,  because  neigh^ 
tradMnen  OMiy  htti^lost  hidf  theirs ;  and  ye«,  in  the  debate 
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on  Negro  Slaveiy,  it  lias  been  gravely  argued  that  nochiiig  need  be 
done  for  the  blacky  because  their  condition  is  less  bad  than  that  of 
five  millions  of  Irish.  Admitting  the  hct  to  be  true,  if  k  is  meant  to 
be  inferred  that  nothing  should  be  done  for  the  blaeks,  because  die 
Irish  labourers  are  starving,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
imbecile  or  noforious  argument, 

11.  The  ProcraUinatof'B  arptmeniy 
'  Is  the  resort  of  a  dishonest  opponent,  who  seeks  to  postoone  and 
elude  a  question,  and  to  obtain  ultimate  impunity  or  success  by  weary- 
ing out  the  other  side,  with  delay.  ^*  WaU  a  wiU — thU  u^not  the 
tm9  /"  Such  is  commonly  the  naked  assertion  and  exhortation  $«^ut 
unless  it  is  very  clearly  shown  why  this  is  not  the  time,  it  must  be 
obvious  tliat  the  objection  exists  not  in  the  Judgment  but  in  the  will. 
Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  SabbaA  ?  was  tht  question  put  by  Jesus 'to 
the  official  hypocrites.  The  proper  day  to  do  good — ^the  proper  day  to 
remove  a  nuisance, — ^is  the  first  dav  on  which  it  can  be  done :  Vlht^ 
ever  opposes  it  on  that  day,  will,  if  he  dare,  oppose  Iton'every  other. 


12.  Snaits-fUfce  Argument ;  or,  Chaduat  Chxmgi. 

This  fiillacv,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  last,  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  efficacious  among  those-  resorted  to  by  the  enemiea  of  MJ 
provement. 

A  plan  is  advanced,  which  requires  a  certain  number  of  coneurreM 
acts  to  render  it  efficacious ;  the  fiillacy  proposes  to  enter  on  them  one 
by  one,  and  to  frustrate  the  scheme  by  disjointing  it.  This  method  of 
proceeding  is  termed  gradttat ;  ita  advocates  taking  credit  to  them-' 
selves,  as  moderate,  sound,  practical  men,  and  of  course  stigmatising^ 
their  op|)onents  as  violent,  precipitate,  visionary,  tfaeor^cat,'  &e. 
The  argument  derives  its  influence  from  the  mode  in  which  abstiMt 
terms  are  taken  metaphorically  from  physical  ol^ects.  A-  patiMt 
killed  by  rapid  bleeding, — a  carriage  overturned  by  runaway  horses, — 
a  vessel  upset  by  carrying  too  much  sail;  such  are  the  ideas  connected 
with  the  word  precipitation ;  while  the  opposite  of  them  are  conveyed 
by  the  word  gradual^  so  that  whenever  precipitation  is  objected  to  a 
legislative  measure,  it  never  fails  |o  exciteahost  of  indefinite  apprehen- 
sions. But  where  the  proposersof  any  suchmeasurearefidrly  cbargeahio 
with  undue  haste,  the  obvious  and  assignable  consequences  of  their 
precipitation  may  be  at  once  pointed  out,  and  would  aflbrd  unanswer- 
able arguments  against  them.  When  instead  of  this,  recourse  is  had  to^ 
a  vague  recommendation  of  graduality,  we  may  be  satisfied  Aat  tfa^ 
opposers  of  the  measure  have  no  real  objections  to  urge.  Aa 
where  the  scope  of  a  plan,  is,  to  remove  by  some  one  meagre,  a 
number  of  abuses,  each  romiected  with  the  other ;  sopponng  die  pim 
to  have  been  maturely  and  deliberately  firamed,  none  but  a  person 
interested  in  the  support  of  the  abuses,  would  object  to  a  general  abo* 
lition  of  them,  or  claim  credit  for  wisdom  and  moderation  in  sugsest- 
tag  a  removal  one  by  one.  Take,  for  instance,  a  plan  for  aboUudng^ 
all  giiol-fees  ;  none  but  a  gaoler  would  oondemn  the  plan  as  preci- 
pitale  because  it  included  all  the  gaob  in  the  country,  or  would  have 
the  impudenoe  to  phune  himself  upon  his  wisdom  aiid  moderation  for 
propodng  instead^  a  gradual  and  successive  aboUtfon ;  asforNewgmie^ 


one  year ;  for  die  Fleet  prisoD,  the  next ;  for  the  King's  Bench  in  a 
Ihird ;  and  so  on  for  a  century.  Transfer  the  scene  to  domestic  Ufe» 
and  suppose  a  man  who  has  run  himself  into  debt  by  keeping  six  race- 
iiorseSy  when  he  has  only  the  means  of  keeping  one:-r-an  advocate  of 
tbegradMl  system  would  recommend  to  his  friend  something  of  this 
sort; — Spend  the  first  year  in  coosidering  which  of  your  horses  to  give 
up ;  the  next  year,  if  you  can  satisfy  yourself  which  it  shall  be,  give 
up  one:  by  this  sacrifice,  the  sincerity  of  your  intentions  and  your  re- 
putalMQ  for  economy  will  be  established,  and  you  need  think  no  more 
sboui  the  matter. 

13.  Fallacy  of  artful  diversion, 
A  measure  is  proposed,  which,  on  account  of  its  obvious  utility,  can 
neither  be  safely  attacked,  nor  openly  resisted : — ^The  fallacy  consists 
in  suggesting  some  other  measure  which  bears  a  similarly  in  name  or 
natnre  lo  the  original  plan,  and  in  promising  u)  bring  it  forward  at  aa 
early  opportunity.  You  then  give  mrmal  notice  of  your  intention  K» 
propose  this  measure.  The  matter  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
compassed  in  tlie  same  Session  $  you  accordingly  announce  your 
intention  for  the  next  JSession.  When  the  next  Session  comes^  the 
uieasiure  is  of  loo  g^^^t  importance  to  be  brought  on  the  carpet  at  the 
cqmmeoicaaient  of  the  Session ;  at  that  period  it  is  not  mature  enough : 
If  jacMACanpot  delay  it  any  longer,  you  bring  it  forward  just  as  the 
Session  close:)*  Time  is  thus  gained,  and  without  any  decided  loss  on 
the  sGoro  of  reputation,  for  what  you  undertook  has  been  to  the  letter 
p^onned*  When  the  measure  has  at  length  been  brought  in,  you 
may  take  your  choice  between  operations  for  further  delay,  and  (de- 
rations for  frustrating  the  original  plan  :  If  you  choose  delay,  extr^ne 
di$^ty  and  extreme  importance  are  themes. on  which  you  blow 
tfi&  tnouupe^  and  which  are  sure  to  be  sufficiently  echoed.  If  you 
prefer  complete  frustration  of  the  original  plao,  you  substitute  another^ 
b^ari^g  DO  relation  to  it  but  identity  of  name. 


IV.  Faixacibs  of  Contusion. 
Of  this  class  we  shall  have  to  examine  fourteen : — 


QJoestion-begging  appellatives. 
Sham  distinctions. 
Impostor  terms. 
Vague  generalities. 
Alkgorical  idols. 
Sweeping  classifications. 
Eeproach  of  popular  corruption. 


Anti-rational  fallacies. 

Paradoxical  assertion. 

Cause  and  obstacle  confounded* 

Fallacy  of  partiality. 

The  end  justifies  the  means* 

Not  measures,  but  men. 

Opposer  General's  argument* 


14.  Questhn-begging  appellativi^. 

The  nature  and  unhappy  frequency  of  appellatives  of  this  kind  have 
already  been  fiilly  brought  to  view  in  the  opeoing  of  this  treatise. 

The  fallacy  consists  in  assuming  the  point  to  be  debated,  by  empfoy* 
ing^  iit6t6a4  of  neutral  terms,  terms  eulogistic  or  dyslogistic,  as  may 
hot  Jierve  th^  purppse  of  the  moment.  Thus  if  you  wish  to  recom- 
H«diip«.po«edcia»g*or.^-ra.^.(neulxal  terms.)  in  which  never- 
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theless  you  are  unable  to  point  out  any  assignable  advantages,  you  call 
it  boldly  an  improvement ;  (the  eulogistic  term :) — if  you  are  hostile 
to  the  change,  but  at  the  same  time  ai^  unable  to  specify  any  pre- 
ponderating ineonveniencc  as  likely  to  result  from  it,  you  brand  it  at 
once  with  the  dyslogistic  term,  innovation,  which  having  happily  for 
your  purpose,  contracted  a  bad  sense,  means  something  which  is  tiew 
and  bad  at  the  same  time,  and  so  saves  you  the  trouble  of  any  further 
■argument.  In  this  same  manner  you  designate  your  own  belief  and 
practice  with  regard  to  spiritual  matters,  as  religion,  piety,  zeal,  ortho- 
doxy, and  so  forth;  the  belief  and  practice  of  those  wbodiflfer  from 
you,  as  superstition,  (Sedulity,  fanaticism,  blasphemy,  and  the  like. 
The  only  way  to  expose  an  orator  who  deals  largely  in  these  terms 
is  drily  to  shew  that  the  thing  of  which  he  is  speaking  may  always  be 
characterised  under  three  different  names,  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  speaker ;  but  the  {xitency  and  extent  of  this  instrument  of  decep- 
tion are  most  deplorable.  Our  ideas  of  things  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  words  which  usually  represent  them,  and  so  large  a 
proportion  of  words  in  addition  to  the  thing  they  represent,  represent 
iil^  as  Inseparably  connected  With  it,  some  sentiment  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  i*eflexion  and  enquirv  to  detach 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  to  view  the  thing  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  close  examination.  Hie  speaker  often  employs  a  word  of  this  cast, 
without  any  intention  to  deceive,  and  the  hearer  often  falls  into  the 
snare  without  suspecting  its  existence. 
Of  the  same  nature  as  the  foregoing  fallacy,  and  closely  allied  to  it. 


(15.)  Sham  distinctions, 
By  which,  sham  approbation,  accorded  to  a  staite  of  things  under  its 
eulogistic  name,  is  emploved  as  a  mask  or  cloak  for  the  real  opposition 
made  to  the  same  state  of  things  under  a  dyslogistic  name.    Take,  for 
example,  Liberty  and  Licentiousness  of  the  Press.    The  benefit  derived 
to  the  community,  by  allowing  the  press  to  give  publicity  to  the  oflSciai 
faults  and  errors  of  public  men,  is  so  incontestable,  that  few  will  openly 
declare  themselves- hostile  to  the  Zt^fr/y  of  the  press.    This  benefit 
however  cannot  be  attained  without  some  attendant  inconvenience. 
The  press,  like  every  thing  of  human  origin,  is  fallible,  and  along  with 
true  imputations,  false  ones  will  occasionally  be  made :  till  the  law  has 
defined  what  is  libellous,  observations  will  often  wander  from  the 
public  to  the  private  conduct  of  the  individual  arraigned  ;  and  the  ob- 
servations will  be  couched  in  language  more  or  less  acrimonious  and 
vituperative.    In  this  state  of  things  there  are  no  means  of  exduding* 
unjust  and  coarse  attacks,  without  excluding  just  ones  also  ;  an  alter* 
native  to  which  no  friend  of  the  people  would  resort  if  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  power  of  making  just  accusations  preponderated  over 
the  inconvenience  of  admitting  occasional  uniust  ones.    About  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt.   Without  the  check  of  the  press,  the  misdoings 
of  public  men  are  subject  to  no  other  control  than  that  ofimpeach-> 
ment  by  law  5  and  if,  as  generally  happens,  they  are  themselves  the 
arbiters  of  impeachment,  the  press  is  the  only  safeguard  aninst  all 
the  evils  of  arbitrary  power : — such  is  the  extent  of  the  benefit.    The 
inconvenience,  on  the  other  band,  is  in  reality  slight :  the  cbannel 
which  has  been  used  for  attack  is  equally  open  for  defence,  and  trutli 
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most  quickly  prevail  if  the  iadividual  att^ked  be  innocent;  it  ought 
ake  t€(  be  remembered,  that  the  public  man  will  resort  to  this  defence, 
wi^  tlie  adyantage  of  having  at  command  all  the  wealth  and  talent  pf 
the  CQiintry ;  that  censure  is  the  tax  which  has  always  been  submitted 
tp  by  ejmnepce»  and  that  he  who  accepts  a  public  situation  ba^  no 
Qiore  right  tp  complain  that  his  condupt  is  freely  scrutinized,  than  ^ 
soldier,  Uiat  he  is  shot  ^t  in  bf^ttle. 

The  enemy  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  however,  fastens  upon  the 
inconveniences  inseparable  from  it  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  law  of 
libel ;  these  inconveniences  he  stigmatizes  with  the  appellation  of 
JLip9Hiiosi40tess,  and  under  pretence  of  suppressing  licentiousne9a,  would 
in  effect  annihilate  all  freedom  of  discussion.  In  truth,  when  hi^ 
mewiBg  comes  to  be  sifted,  it  appears  that  tip  iiceniiousnefi$  of  th^ 
press  is  the  disclosure  of  any  abuse  from  which  ne  or  his  derive  adv^-* 
tage,  and  from  the  indication  of  which  they. are  liable  to  sustain  ios9 
or  shame ;  the  liberty  pf  the  press  is  such  disclosure,  and  such  only, 
from  which  they  apprehend  no  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

Next  in  order  come — 

(16.)  Impostor  term4, 

By  virhich,  in  order  to  justify  or  disguise  a  tl^ng  indefensible  imder 
its  real  name,  recourse  is  hadi  to  sonie  morp  general  term,  whipfa  to- 
gether with  tbe  indefensible  thing  includes  (Cithers,  the  objects  pf  appro-, 
bation.  The  word  gallantry,  for  instance,  h&s  two  senses  ;  in  tlie  one  it 
denotes  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  sex  the  disposition  to  maiiiufest 
towards  the  weaker  that  attention  and  kindness  which  so  peculi^ly 
distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  life ;  in  the  other  it  is,  -in  the  main^ 
synonimous  to  adultery. — Now,  say  of  a  man  that  he  has  committed 
aduIUrjfj  and  he  shall  scarcely  thank  you.for  the  compliment ;  insinuate 
the  same  thing  by  calling  him  a  man  of  gcUlantry,  the  complapency  of 
his  smUe  will  indicate  Iiis  self  satis&ctipu,  ana  show  how  little  he 
diseliMQis  the  cb^ge,  altliough  there  may  be  no  foundation  for  it  in  fact. 
To  taKe  ano|;Jtier  example — If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  word  re^ 
presentation,  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  a  system  of  election  procc:^ 
dure,  which  induces  or  enables  an  elector,  from  the  hope  of  private 
profit  or  the  fear  of  private  loss,  to  vote  for  a  candidate  whpm  he  wqvld 
not  otherwise  have  supported ;  to  defend  such  a  system  un^r  its  true 
appellation,  corruption,  would  be  impossible :  its  abettors  therefore 
$peak  of  it  by  an  ambiguous  word,  expressing  in  one  sense  this  state  of 
&Qt8  wJbuch  they  pamiot  deny,  and  in  another,  another  state  effects  to 
which  no  one  could  ojeel.  This  word  is,  in/luence.  Influence  of  the 
(Jroum;  Jjafiiience^q/:  Property.  I^pw  influence  is  of  twp  kinds.  luBu- 
^ice  of  will  OQ.  will;  influence  of  Uf^derstaading  oA.pi^derstanding. 
}u  j2ieje?cercjse  .pf  t}ip,  fbrn^^r  arise  all  the  .pvils  occasioned  by.  des- 
poliim  ix*  9f  i^Qcracy .T^Thp  i^ercise  of  the  latter  is  no  other  than  the 
eicfiricise  of  hnn)W  rPa^Qj  .a  g^iide  which  like  other  guides  is  liable  to 
PIT ;  but  which  iu  politiqa}  a3  well  as  private  matters  is  the  only  guide 
ire.^ao  procure,  ffF  mgk^  t/o  follow. 

But  when  the  present  ,st^  of  election  procedure  is  admitted  to  be 
satg^ect  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  or  the  infiufince  ((f  property^  the 
hearer,  doubtful,  perhaps,  in  which  of  the  two  senses  ^e  word  influ- 
csoe  is  applied,  receives  it  for  the  most  part  with  an  indistinct  if  not 
n  abspiute  si^nitime^c  pf  approbation. 
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17*  VaguB  geintraUiiea^ 

An  expression  U  vague  and  ambiguous,  when  it  designates  by  one 
nd  the  same  appellative  an  object  whicb  may  be  good  or  bad^  acccxil- 
ing  to  circumstances ;  and  if  in  tlie  course  of  enquifv  iouehing  the 
qualities  of  such  an  object  such  an  expression  is  employed  without  a 
recognition  of  this  distinction,  the  expression  operates  as  a  ftlhicy. 
Take  fur  instance  the  terms  GavernmetUf  Laws^  Mcraii,  RMghn :  each 
of  these  may  be  good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances ;  for  no  one 
will  deny  that  there  have  been,  and  stiU  are,  bad  governments,  bad 
laws,  'bad  systems  of  morals,  and  bad  religions. 

The  bare  circumstance,  therefore,  of  a  man's  attacking  government, 
law,  morals,  or  religion,  does  not  of  itself  afford  the  slightest  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  engaged  in  any  thing  blameable :  if  his  efforts  are 
directed  only  against  that  which  is  bad  in  each,  they  may  be  produc- 
tive of  good  to  any  extent.  This  essential  distinction  the  defender  of 
abuse  talces  care  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  boldly  imputes  to  his  oppo- 
nent an  intention  to  subvert  all  government,  laws,  morals,  or  religion. 

This  is  usually  done,  rather  in  the  way  of  insinuation  than  of  ^ect 
assertion. — ^Propose  any  thing  vnth  a  view  to  improving  the  actual 
practice  in  gov^nment,  law,  or  religion,  you  are  immediately  treated 
with  an  oration  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  these  objects  of  general 
rqpurd,  finom  which  oratton  the  hearer  is  desired  to  infer  that  the 
existence  of  them  is  incompatible  with  the  measure  proposed.  It 
is  with  this  view  that  in  political  debates  recourse  is  so  frequently  had 
to  such  expressions  as  Chrder ;  Social  Order  s  EtiabUshauni ;  MaUhlag 
C^msiiiuium ',  Balance  cf  Power. 

Order, — Social  Order^^-can  mean  little  more  than  that  state  of  things 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  speaker ;  for  the  system  established  under 
Caligula  or  Boni^arte,  was  by  each  of  them  probably  styled  and  es- 
teemed the  perfection  of  social  order.  For  this  indefinite  expression 
substitute  one  more  precise,  and  the  Sophist  is  immediately  defeated ; 
instead  of  enquiring  m  what  way  a  measure  proposed  may  affect  social 
order,  ask  what  bearing  it  has  upon  the  greaUei  kmpiness  rfihegreai- 
e$i  nnmber,  and  the  apprehensions  excitra  for  the  mte  of  social  order 
will  probably  be  soon  allayed. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  word  EetaNiMkmeKi,  whether  of 
church  or  state.  • 

So  utoMalchkss  ConeiUutionl — ^if  the  constitution  means  Ifaeactaal 
state  of  government,  it  has  at  least  some  bad  pomts  as  well  as  good. 
It  afibrds  facilities  for  waste  of  public  money,  depredation,  and  oppres* 
8k>n  in  almost  every  department.  Now  in  theur  own  names,  Waste, 
Depredation,  and  Oppression  cannot  be  toasted :  Gentlemen  cannot 
cry.  Waste  for  ever  1  Depredation  for  ever !  Oj^ression  for  ever !  bat. 
The  Constitution  for  ever  !  This  thev  mav  and  dk>cry,  and  makeamerit 
of  it.  Applied  to  the  government  of  England,  die  word  Constitutkm  ia 
pre-eminently  indeterminate  and  unmeaning.  As  a  designation  of  die 
collective  securities  for  any  specific  mode  of  government,  the  word  is 
perfectly  precise ;  but  in  £ngluid  no  definite  plan  of  government  has 
ever  been  drawn  up  or  established.  The  constitutions  of  the  French 
and  American  republics,  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  and  of  other 
countries,  have  been  reduced  into  form — the  securides  for  their  respec- 
tive administration  defined  one  by  one,  and  published  in  a  book.    It 
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i^?Si^"f  ^.jSfw  t^^  "^  «f  the  EngK8h  Constitution  luis 
erer  appewed }  and  that  the  word,  as  applied  to  the  En/f lish  tmrem 
iiien^<»ii  denoteno  settled  form  of  polity,  bat  only  that  form  tf  whteh 
itwute  the  yeatatr'a  mto^  to  appW  it.    A  pblHical  conrtltutiin, 

•"S**  t^T^JT*  ''^^  ?*f"*^*  **»  theVnWic  welfare,  Si 
epttketoMMftteAMaf  haa  acquired  in  the  abstract  a  euloristirinse 
^dmif^r^^^idketiBgwm  some  notfon  ofund^ned  Vx^li 

S^^'S^tS^^^r^  become,  where  what  is  constitutional 
fcoendB  on  the  asthonty  of  the  speaker.  It  is  not  diilicalt  to  perceive 

h  »  scaroehrnecessanr  to  pursue  the  investigation  farther. 

Babmetvf  Pomr,  as  between  the  three  branches  of  the  slate.  Khiir 
Loids,  aiid  Commons,  is  an  expression  absolutely  devoid  of  m^ninlt 
ttefimctions  of  government  ouinot  be  performed  without  action:  bit 
bo^  m  equipoise  must,  with  reference  to  each  other,  be  entirely  at 


MtgoHed 


«v*    aaiHjy«/v«VCf§  AUOiS* 

TjM&llacy,  which  Is  only  a  modffication  of  the  preceding,  consists 
msebsti^ii^  for  men's  proper  offldal  denomination.  soS^ genmJ 
torn  to  which  an  idea  of  exoeUency  is  attached :  as  gi>tt»TiwS  ^r 
die  iDOBbers  of  the  govenring  body  j  the  church,  for  churchmen :'  the 

i^r^^H^'  *J^u*^**  is  used  with  the  view  of  securing  t^  ta- 
dmdnal^aiid  to  the  bad  parts  of  an  institution,  tbe  respect  Mtached 
tetbemaynfaonat  targe,  and  bythat  means.  ofWemptiSg  themfiJm 
the  ooBtool  of  public  opimon.  ^pose  to  examine  the  ilnduct  of" 
■mister.-pomt  out  an  abuse  from  which  he  derives  an  advantage  -- 
the  answer  is  at  hand ;  *  you  are  an  enemy  to  the  government."^  So 
mwfa^er manner ^e unperfeotions  in  the  chuicS  establishment ^ 
braaght  to  notee  j-the  disproportion  between  pay  and  service,  for 
Mtaiice,  or  tbe  pernicious  effects  of  tfthes,-the  cVy  of  «  enemy  to  the 
dmreb,"  at  once  overwhelma  the  assailant  ^ 

Tlieftltaqrof  Sw^mg  Chissificatidns  ascribes  toone  hidivldnal 
AeqMities  Dossessed  by  another,  merely  because  the  two  have  Sm 

phnUe  to  undeterved  eulogy  as  to  undeserved  censGre :  when  eSl 

SSl^ofZ:!!""*^"^***.^'"'^'  itscan^ly'dlffm  ihl 
^^'^.^.^SrT''*..ff*''^  ''"**  *»•«  »l««dy  been  n^ 
J^^^SnlV^H  "■;*»%  of  denomimitlon."    The 
wun  wAicn  toe  t^tbolics  of  the  present  dav  are  cfaarsed  with 
turn  to  renew  the  lMrh.»»i^  Jr  *u-:_  "'^-"*  *^"»**'  ^.™ 


ticed  as 


diiporitimi 
poiated 


J.  the  heat  of  thTF^Th  ^el^liii'^TlJn  S  wr?:;^^ 

E2^'n!f„^J^%**"°**^*P*"P"«»««*led  "The  crimes  of 
fc^p.     The  object  of  the  writer  was  obviously  to  ensnare  his  readers 

ss*  kil'r:^*^".**^."^'^*'  "^criSroSh7tote 

StL --    punisfted.      It  is  needless  to  expose  so  ctoss  a  follacv. 
?iiSr?^  pITk*?*^ ""*.^'°*' of  r^ni4  Hd^gZ 
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20.  RtproQch  of  Popular  omrrmpHou. 

This  fallacy  oonsku  in  imputiDg  to  the  people  such  a  degnee  of 
political  depravity  .aii4  corruption,  .as  to  render  useless  any  Ganges 
in  our  system  of  representation.  ^^  Instead  of  reforming  Parliament, 
reform  yourselves ;''  '^  The  corruption  is  in  the  people  not  in*the  go«' 
vemment."  Such  is  the  tone  usually  assumed,  and  which,  wlMher 
sincere  or  affected,  is  the  result  of  a  thick'  confusion  i(>f  ideas,  llie 
durge  101  that  the  governed  will,  like  the  governing,  saepHice  ^len 
tbev  can,  to  their  private  interest,  their  share  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  community;  and  instead  of  exercising  in  the  cbmceof  repre- 
sentatives a  discretion  beneficial  to  the  public,  will  vote  for  the  indi- 
viduid  who  has  most  ability  to  serve  then*  private  interests  if  Shey'fa*' 
vour  bim,  or  to  injure  them  if  they  vole  against  him. 

That,  in  the  present  state  of  political  knowledge,  ihey  ivHI  do  this 
for  the  most  part  when  they  can,  is  pretty  clear,  from  the  predoifii-'' 
nating  influence  of  that  regard  for  self  which  has  already  been  ex- 
plaint,  as  a6  necessary  not  only  to  our  welfare^  but  ito  otnr  very  exis- 
tence.   Unchecked  by  laws  and  by  amirspriate  political  institutions,  • 
this  feeling,  so  salutary  in  themun,  will  unquestionably  in  some  direc- 
tions be  productive  of  pernicious  effects;   but  this  affords  the  stronger 
reason  for^  finming  and  eistablishing  those  appropriate  Instituthms,^ 
iistead  of  igoorantly  lamenting  the  existence  of  the  feeling,  or  re*'* 
proaching  fte  people  with  a  mere  than  ordinary  submission  to  its 
influence.    If  there  be  any  means  by  which  it  can  be  rendered  iiti- ' 
possible  for  an  elector  to  serve  his  private  Interest  at  the  expence  of 
the  general  interest  of  the  community ;  if  all  motives  to  do  this  can  * 
be  removed  out  of  his  way,  and  the  only  motives  which  shall  be  left 
to  operate  upon  him,  shall  be  those  which  will  induce  him  X6  further 
to  the  best  of  his  aWUty  his  share  in  the  general  interest  of  the  com'* 
munity,  it  is  unjust  and  absurd  to  reproach  him  with  yielding  to  a 
temptation  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  remove  out  of  his 
way. 

ThiEit  such  means  may  easily  be  found,  cannot  be  doubtful  to  those 
wbo  have  considered  the  mode  of  election  procedure  by  ballot.  When- 
the  candidate  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  which  way 
the  elector  has  given  Ids  vote,  it  is  useless  to  threaten,  foolish  to  pro- 
mise, and  almost  lost  labour  even  to  canvass.    Wb4^n  the  etecter  is 
protected,  if  he  chooses,  by  the  secrecy  of  this  mode  of  procedure, 
flxMU  being  deprived  of  hb  form  or  his  customer,  for  giving  a  con- ' 
scientioiis  vote  $  when  no  man  will  offer  him  a  bribe  evon  though  he 
be  willti^  to  recerve  it,  because  it  can  never  be  ascertahied  whetiier 
or  not  he  has  voted  as  the  briber  directs  |  no  course  remains  but  to. 
serve  the  general  interest,  by  voting  for  an  able  and  upright  man. 

« 

21.  AtUi-rational  fallaeiei. 
When  reason  is  adverse  to  a  man's  interests,  he  will  naturally  feel 
an  antipathy  to  any  exercise  of  the  faculty,  and  so  long  as  abuses  exi^t* 
in  the  administration  of  government,  they  who  profit  by  then^  wilt  ^n- 
deafMir  to  render  the  powers  of  reason,  and  even  thought  it^lf,  an 
object,  cif  contempt.    Tliis  is  accomplished  by  speaking  of  every  intel-- 
lectual  pmcbis  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule.    If  n  plan  does  not 
smt  the  interests  of  an  ofllciskl  perscm,  who  is  unable  to  assign  any' 
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vriid  oVjectfon  against  ft-  he  8h^e*  Iiiflewcif  the  trouble  of  rafiotial  dfe- 
cusshMi,  by  prbn6uiirdt)J^  it  speculatite  or  ikeoretical;  he  will  hold  np 
the  wortl  ifuory,  and  even  pffir/>,  project,  iyriem,  as  exciting  ideas  of 
disenist  amd  apprehension.  ''  Looking'  at  the  House  of  Commons^" 
says  one  of  these  orators,  *^  my  object  would  be  to  find  out  its  chief 
defects,  and  attempt  the  remedy  of  them  one  by  one^"  (snail's-pace 
argument^)  ^  To  propose  rto  iystemy  no  ^r^at  project,  nothing  which 
pretended  even  to  the  name  qfaplan,  but  to  introduce  in  a  temperate 
and  ctmciliatory  manner^  one  or  two  separate  bills." 

Nci#  a  AeotfJs  fbrm^  out  of  general  conclusions  dtai;^  ^m  the 
collection  and  -  comparison  of  facts.  Facts  ta^en  alone  and  by 
themselves  are  aStdgethet  useless;  and  the  sum  of  every  man's  know- 
ledge is  in  effect  made  up  of  the  number  and  extent  of  his  theories. 
U^Ofibtedly  there  are  bad  theories  as  well  as  good;  but  it  would 
be  asiabsurd  io  proscftbe  all  theory,  because  some  is  bad,  as  to  pro-* 
scribe  all  reasomng,  because  some  reasoning  is  a  vehicle  for  fallacy. 

The  hMest  comrse  in  such  eases  is,  not  to  condemn  a  theory,  plan, 
or  system,  merely  because  it  is  a  theory,  and  bears  the  marks  of  ra- 
tional contrivance,  but  to.exaniine  and  point  out  in  what  respect.  If 
any,  it  is  likely  to  prove  defective.  If  this  were  done,  instead  of  the 
absurd  expression  whieh  we  often  hear  from  the  unreflecting,  that  a 
thmg  maybe  good  inthechry,  bid  bad  in  practice^  It  would  be  found 
that  whatever  was  bad  in  practice  roust  be  bad  in  theory  also. 

Thus,  the  scheme  for  lighting  the  streets  with  gas,  held  out  to  those 
who  proposed  to  engage  in  it  a  larger  pi*ofit  than  was  warranted  by 
the  result ;  but  upon  examination  of  the  scheme  it  was  afterwards 
dbcovered  that  the  ^qjector  had  ip  his  calculations  inadvertently 
omitted  the  expence  of  irotipipe^  for  conveying  the  gas.  As  to  the 
expected  profits,  therefore,  the  project  was  bad  in  practice,  because  It 
was^ad  in  theory.  If  indeed  a  theory  is  nothing  more  than  from  a 
general  survey  and  conipal'isdn  of  the  means  in  possession  and  the  end 
in  view,  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other  for  the  piu*pose  of  practice,  it  is 
not  easy  to  peh^ve'how  that  which  is  bad  in  practice  can  be  good  in 
dieory.  According  to  this  strange  absurdity,  the  very  goodness  of  a 
plan,  has  sometimes  been  tirjgfed  as  a  ground  for  it$  rejection.  *'  lih 
too  gpodto  be  practieat  y  im  objection  which  has  been  saflicient!(y  an- 
swefM  by  the  foregoing  exposition. 

To  the  epithets  speculative  and  theofetic'alf  ^e  often  adiled  in  the 
same  sense,  or  by  way  of  aggravation  and  climax,  those  of  visionary^ 
ckimerical,  romaiHiCy  fjtopian.  If  these  words  have  any,  meaning  *l)e« 
yond  that  of  the  speaker's  dislike  to  the  measure  against  which  he  di- 
rects them,  it  is,  that.in  his  estimation  the  measure  is  impracticable* 
If  this  be  so,,  it  frould  be  so  edsy  to  i^tate  why  he.entertaiBS  such  an 
opinion ;  whkthe  esteems  to  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  canning  the 
measiire  irito  exectitibn';  what  the  causes,  of  its  probable  &ilure;  that 
wlieniti  lieu  of  this,  he  merely  resorts  to  vituperative  and  contemp- 
tttoua  expresi^ldns,  it  may  stfely  be  inferred  he  has  no  such  objections 
tomrge. 

Besides  th^  tet  "who  fiild  theif  account  in  every  instrument  of  delu- 
sion which  can  mystify  the  intellects  of -mankind,  the  anti-rational  fair 
lariea  are  singularly  acceptable  to  three  extensive  classes  of  .men. — To 
the  Idle  and  frivolous,  whofaate  the  trouble ;  to  the;  ignorant,  who  have 
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not  fbe  means ;  and  to  the  dull,  who  have  not  the  power  of  thinking 
on  intricate  and  extensive  subjects.  Their  ease  and  their  vanity  con- 
spire in  inducing  them  to  get  rid  of  thought,  and  these  &llacies  are 
the  most  efficient  instruments  for  the  purpose :  an  expression  of  scorn 
levelled  at  the  author  of  this  trouble,  is  at  once  likely  to  operate  as  a 
suppression  of  the  evil,  and  as  a  punishment,  however  inadequate,  for 
the  disturbance  attempted  to  be  given  to  honourable  repose. 

22.  Paradoxical  Asuriion. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  fidlacy,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring 
into  disesteem  the  faculty  of  reason  itself.  The  fallacy  ci  para^ 
doxkal  assertion  proposes  to  cast  discredit  on  the  only  mooes  in 
which  reason  can  be  usefullv  employed.  With  this  view  the  primeipie 
of  utiKijf^  (or  that  which  seeks  to  establish  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  as  the  paramount  object  of  morals  ana  legislation,) 
has  been  denounced  as  a  useless  or  even  dangerous  principle ;  classi- 
ficatfen,  method,  and  simplification,  as  frivolous  impediments  to 
knowledge,  and  political  disinterestedness,  as  a  mark  of  the  basest 
profligacy  f . 

The  otject  of  those  who  pronounce  In  the  same  breath,  the  extra* 
vagance,  that  things  which  are  useful,  are  at  the  same  time  and  on 
that  very  account,  not  useful,  is  the  same  as  theirs  who  decry  that 
ouallty  of  discourse  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  method  or  cla$si- 
ncation.  By  following  a  methodical  rule  the  elements  of  good  and 
bad  are  extracted  from  the  details  of  every  measure,  and  brought  to 
view  in  the  state  best  fitted  for  comparison.  How  far  the  opposite 
state  of  confusion  and  darkness,  is  better  juited  to  the  purposes  of  thote 
who  profit  by  a  system  in  which  the  interests  of  the  many  are  sacri* 
ficed  to  the  interests  of  the  few,  is  too  obvious  to  require  further  elur/-^ 
dation.  It  is  tnie,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  utility,  a  concurrence  of  intelligence, 
discernment,  patience  and  integri^,  is  requisite;  of  each  of  them,  no 
inooQsiderable  amount)  while  nothing  more  than  a  moderate  share  of 
ignorance,  impudence,  and  improbi^,  is  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for 
pronouncing  decisions  in  the  true  tpse-tSxii  style ;  but  whether  it  be 
safer  to  act  on  decisions  so  pronounced,  than  to  search  for  correct 
dedoctiona  from  Uie  principle  of  utility,— whether  the  compass  should 
be  thrown  overboard,  because  it  occasionally  varies, — ^whether  the 
principle  of  utility  should  be  stigmatised  as  dangerous,  and  abandone<l, 
because  men  may  occasionally  err  in  the  application  of  it, — ^is  left  to 
the  ingenious  reader  to  determine. 

2S.  Casus  and  Obsiade  coi^outukd; — 
NoH  causa  pro  easuA  ;  or  Cum  hoc^  ergo  propter  hoc. 
In  every  political  system  of  long  standing,  which  has  not  been  pfo« 
dttced  in  prosecution  of  any  comprehensive  design,  but  piecemeal,  at 
difierent  and  distant  times,  according  to  the  predominance  of  con* 
flicthig  interests,  among  the  incidents  vriiich  may  compose  the  general 
result,  some  will  be  found  to  have  operated  as  promotive  causes,  others 
as  obstacles,  and  others,  as  unintfuencing  circumstances.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  if  the  system  contain  any  good  points,  the  beneficial  efiecti 
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iffisuig  from  then)  are  not  occasion^  by  tbe  abuses  or  lanperfoetioiis 
of  dbe  qrstem^  but  tbat  such  abuses  must  have  operated  as  obaftacles. 

The  fallacy  in  question  consists  in  representing  the  obstacles,  or  at 
least  the  uninfluencing  circumstances  as  the  cause  of  the  benedcial 
results  I  it  is  the  converse  of  the  preceding  follacy,  which  represented 
evil  as  occasioned  by  good ;  wliereas  this  represents  good  as  ocoa* 
sioned  by  evil. 

It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  for  instance,  if  this  were  the  proper 
place,  that  if  the  English  have  been  less  ill-governed  and  more  pros« 
perotts  than  other  IJuropean  nations,  siucb  comparative  exemption 
from  mis-govemmcnt,  and  such  prosperity,  have  bem  mi^nly  ooca^ 
8ioned  by  the  greater  degree  of  pubttcitg  whict^  through  the  prefix 
and  other  means,  has  idways  attended  our  Ic^gislative  and  judicial  ffo^ 
ceed.ings  ;  this  publicity  having  created  a  tribunal  ^  ^blic  opinioQ, 
to  wbich,  in  the  long  run,  oyr  rulers  have  bften  more  ^r  lesii  obliged  iQ 
submit.  It  would  be  equally  easy  to  shew,  that  among  the  cauaes  vhieh 
have  contributed  to  promote  misgovernmen^  imd  im|tede  ua  in  th« 
career  of  prosperity,  the  most  active  and  prevailing  has  been  t\ke 
system  of  our  parliamentary  representation :  a  system,  by  which  # 
few  ppwerAxl  families  are^  to  a  considerable  extent,  enabled  lo  apply  to 
tfieir  own  purposes  the  immense  sums  of  money  annually  collected 
tcpfjk  fbe  people  in  the  ww  of  taxation. 
'The  QTBtQir,  however,  wno  profits  by  this  diqiosition  of  the  pubi|ii 
ir|'c|ney,  and  bias,  therefore,  some  small  interest  in  supporting  this  stala 
of  ^e  representation,  jumbles  together   publicity,   representation^ 

t^MoI  representation  as  he  calls  it,)  here^tary  monarchy,  and  an 
^gi/tary  court  of  justice,  in  one  lump,  which  he  calls  the  system,  or 
frPQSt^tution,  and  then  expatiating  on  tlie  general  prosperity  of  the 
CQi^itry,  affirms,  that  the  system  ''  works  well  in  practice ;"  by  this 
h€|  would  have  it  inferrea,  and  the  illogical  heads  of  his  hearers 
iiitoxicated  by  his  glowing  descriptions,  have  accordingly  inferred, 
that  the  prosperity  so  described,  is  entirely  owing  to  that  virtual  re- 
pri^nitiitipn,  which,  by  the  waste  of  the  public  resources,  has  mainly 
(^tributed  to  cbecx  its  career*  Much  in  the  same  way,  the  inflnenoe 
o.f,  t^  cro^vn  and  the  seats  possessed  by  the  bishops  in  the  House  of 
t^f^  bfive  been  represented  as  being  among  the  causes  of  good 
governqient  1  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  the  universities,  as 
the  cause  of'^  national  learning ;  the  usury  laws,  as  the  cause  of  na* 
tional  wealth  i  and  the  opulence  of  the  clergy  as  the  canse  of  national 
virtue. 

Luckily,  it  is  easy  to  discomfit  by  the  single  monosyllable  ^'  How  i** 
the  sophist  who  employs  this  fallacy ;  if  these  effects  are  produced 
by  Ais  cause,  shew  us  ham :  we  cannot  admit  it  upon  unsupported 
assertion 

^^^{{:^ J^nowledge  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  bang  aUe  to  dis* 
^yjgll'^^  from  each  other,  causes,  obsta^^les,  and  uninftiencingeircum* 
s<jinf<*s,  and  if  the  qperist  is  able  to  pi^csue  this  division,  he  will  have 
li|tl^  ^^ulty  JUi  exposing  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty,  of  his  opponent* 

24.  Fattacjf/  of  Partialityp 
^*  From  th^  Qjbuf»  argue  not  agoinU  the  %8%** 
When  abuses  are  too  plain  to  be  deni^d^  th^  syf^ttem  may  yet  b   de^ 
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fende<l  by  the  old  and  pernicious  maxim,  ^'  From  the  abuse  argne  not 
agdinst  the  use,'*  by  which  it  is  proposed,  that  in  taking  an  account  of 
the  effects  of  an  institution,  you  should  set  down  all  the  good  effectSy 
and  omit  all  the  bad  ones. 

The  point  to  be  ascertained  in  every  such  enquiry,  is,  which  pre- 
dominate ;  if  it  be  shewn  that  the  bad  predominate — that  the  good  are 
so  few  as  not  to  compensate  for  the  bad— rit  is  obviously  just  and 
necessary,  from  the  aboise,  to  argue  against  the  use. 

25.  The  end  Justifiei  the  means. 

Yes :  but  only  on  three  conditions,  either  of  which  failing,  the 
justification  fails  also :  One  is, — That  the  end  be  good.  The  second, — 
Tliat  the  means  be  either  purely  good,  or,  if  evil,  having  less  of  evil 
in  them,  than  on  the  balance,  there  is  of  good  in  the  end.  Tlie  third, — 
That  they  have  more  good  or  less  evil  in  them  than  any  others  by  the 
employment  of  which  the  end  might  have  been  attained.  Laying  out 
of  the  case  these  restrictions,  note  the  absurdities  which  would  follow. 
The  procuring  a  penny  loaf  is  the  end  I  aim  at;  the  goodness  of  it 
is  indisputable:  if  by  the  goodness  of  the  enc^  any  means  em- 
ployed in  the  attainment  of  it  are  justified,  instead  of  a  penny  I  may 
give  a  pound.  Thus  stands  the  justification  on  the  score  of  prudence*: 
or  instead  of  giving  a  penny,  I  may  cut  the  baker*s  throat  and  get 
it  for  nothing ;  and  thus  stands  the  justification  on  the  ground  of 
beneficence  and  benevolence. 

In  politics,  this  fallacy  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ins,  has  served,  and  will 
serve,  for  the  justification  of  whatever  cruelties  those  by  whom  power 
is  exercised,  may  find  a  pleasure  or  profit  in  committing  on  those  over 
whom  power  h  justified.  In  the  moulh  of  the  Outs  it  has  a  manifest 
alliance  with,  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  practical  result  of  the  fidlacy 
which  follows  next :  viz.— 

26.  Not  Measures  but  Men, 

A  fallacy  mainly  resorted  to  by  the  Ours,  who  would  imply  by  it, 
that  good  government  can  never  be  attained  by  any  measwres  of  their 
opponents  in  oflSce,  but  can  only  be  brought  about  by  changing  those 
opponents  for  another  set  of  individuals,  to  wit,  the  Outs,  whose  rigid 
virtue  is  to  be  the  main  security  for.  a  just  exercise  of  the  ruling 
power.  To  this  end,  it  is  represented,  not  only  as  allowable,  but  com- 
mendable for  a  member  of  the  Outs  to  speak  and  vote  against  a 
measure  of  the  Iks,  although  he  may  deem  the  measure  itself  benefi- 
cial ;  or  to  support  a  measure  of  the  Outs  although  he  may  deem  it 
pernicious :  in  other  words  that  the  end  is  such  as  to  justi^  the  pur* 
suit  of  it  by  means  of  gross  improbity. 

Now  what  does  this  end  assume  ?  that  they  who  pursue  it  are  m 
class  of  beings  exempted  from  the  common  incident  of  humanity ; — 
the  disposition  to  prefer  self  to  others ; — that  they  alone  are  ready 
upon  ail  occasions  to  sacrifice  their  private  interest  to  the  interest  of 
the  community ;  and  that  though  the  Ins  cannot  be  trusted  with 
power  for  want  of  adequate  checks  in  the  constitution  to  secure  the 
just  use  of  it,  the  Outs  may  be  trusted  without  any  alteration  in  the 
system,  without  the  establishment  of  those  checks^  the  absence  of 
which  enables  the  Ins  to  do  so  much  mischief. 
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.  This  exposition  '  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  exposure  of  the  fallacy,  and 
^e  annals  of  mankind  may  shew  how  far  such  exception^,  to  thq 
general  laws  of  human  nature  have  ever  yet  been  witnessed, — how  far 
snch  impudent  pretensions  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  llie  g^eral 
predominance  of  personal  over  social  considerations  is  sufficiently  at- 
tested in  the  existence  of  laws  which  hold  out  the  fear  of  punishment 
as  a  check  to  the  thereby  acknowledged  propensity  iu  meu^  to  pre- 
fer themselves  to  others.  ^ 

Political  institutions  having  originated  for  the  most  part  i.n  ignorant 
and  barbarous  ages,  the  contrivers  of  them. had  not.sufficlent  know*-; 
ledge  or  integrity,  to  devise  in  matters  of  government,, those  apposite 
direct  and  indirect  means  for  regulating  the  predominance  of  perr 
sonal  considerations,  which  to  a  certain  extent  have  been  attained  in 
matters  of  jurisprudence.  Instead  therefore  of  reposing  confidence  in 
quacks,  who,  upon  no  better  evidence  than  their  own  assertions,,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  unvaried  experience  of  ages,  call  upon  us  to  bje 
lieve  tfiat  they  alone  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  that  self-regard 
which  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  existence  qf  man,  we  ougbt 
so  to  alter  our  detective  institutions,  as  by  means  of  a  system  of  ap- 
posite checks  and  regulations,  to  direct  the  self  regard  of  even  thet 
most  selfish  among  the  govern/i?<;r  body,  in  a  course  which  shall  not 
fiiil  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  governed. 

27-  Opposrr  Generats  orgumenL 

This  is  a  fallacy  from  the  same  quiver  as  tlie  preceding. 

When  a  measure  is  so  clearly  beneficial  that  specLSc  objecticmtf 
cannot  be  fonnd,  the  only  hope  of  depriving  the  Ins  of  the  credit  they 
are  likely  to  obtain.  Is,  by  an  attempt  to  reject  the  measure  altogether 
on  the  pretence  of  a  regard  for  economy ;  or  by  denouncing  it  as  a 
job ;  that  is,  firaught  with  advantage  to  some  assignable  individual ; 
or  as  likely  to  increase  tlie  influence  of  the  crown. 

Assuming  the  measure  to  be  one  of  those  in  which  these  inconve- 
nicnces,  to  whatever  they  may  amount,  are  not  prepoiiderant  over  the 
pn^posed  public  advantage,  it  is  clear  that  a  man  of  probity,  whose 
object  is  not  merely  to  deprive  an  opponent  of  credit,  will  suggest,  not 
rejection,  but  amendment :  if  the  measure  can  be  dulv  accomplished 
at  less  than  the  estimated  expence,  he  will  shew  howj  in  detail,  and  so 
consult  the  interests  of  economy;  if  the  advantage  to  some  single  in- 
dividual will  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  public,  he  will  shew  how^ 
and  propose  to  amend  the  measure  by  excluding  that  lot  of  advantage ; 
— supposing  that  advantage  not  to  interfere  with  the  interest  of  the 
pubhc^,  it  is  clearly  an  additional  recommendation  to  the  measure,  for 
public  advantage  is  only  made  up  of  the  sum  of  individual  advantage : — 
if  the  supposed  accession  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  be  an  avoidable 
evfl^  he  will  shew  hofw  ;  if  not  avoidable,  still  he  will  not  propose  to 
reject  the  measure  unless  he  can  clearly  establish  that  the  influence  is 
iocreased  to  such  a 'degree  as  to  constitute  an  amount  of  evil  which 
^I  outweigh  the  projected  axivantage. 

If  in  lieu  of  these  details,  in  lieu  of  possible  amendment,  he  insists 
tipdn  rejection  on  the  mere  cry  of  Economt/;  Job;  Influence;  these  are 
cri^  which  might  equally  be  directed  against  any  measure  which  ever 
has  been  or  can  be  proposed  or  carried,  and  therefore  clearly  indicate 
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the  absence  of  any  specific  and  preponderating  objection  to  the  measure 
kihand. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  every  case  in  which  inconveniences^ 
remediable  or  not  preponderant^  are  urged  as  grounds  for  the  entire 
rejection  instead  of  the  amendment  of  a  measure  generally  bmeficial* 


Here^  for  the  present,  we  close  our  ezaminiitton  of  these 
faistruments  of  Deception. 

Tlie  Treatise^  as  the  intelligent  reader  will  nbt  fail  to  have  per- 
ceived)  is  nothing  more  than  a  condensation  and  new  arrangement  of 
the  matter  contained  in  **  The  Book  of  Fallacies/'  and  in  the  French 
Version  of  the  same  mittter,  which  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
6f  the  Tactique  des  AsMewMees  Legislatives.  With  the  profound 
writers  of  those  works  we  may  regret  that  the  catalogue  is  fiir  fi*om 
complete— the  exposure  far  from  perfect ;  but  until  some  abler  hand 
shall  have  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  our  execution,  we  trust  that 
the  present  attempt  may  be  found  not  unserviceable  to  the  cause  of 
improvement  and  uie  best  interests  of  mankind* 
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m^mtiasm 


On  Tbursoay^  Feb.  3d,  the  Session  of  Pariiament  was  opened  by 

ConAnission  from  His  Majestt. 


TfiB  KING'S  SPEECH* 
^  t     p^^'y  b«*ns  simiwtte^  t#  the  Hoaie 
^.''^rai  >■  »•  «■•!  f«rm«  «0d  the  coBBiHimi 
ftenf  raidt  the  Lo»b  CuAiroBu^m  nmd  Hli 
lujeatjrf  speech  as  follow*:— 

**  Wo  are  commaBded  by  His  Mojetly  to 
«FW«  to  yoa  the  gratiioation  which  Us  Ma- 
jyy  dorfyos  from  the  coationaace  aad  pro- 
gnmwe  increase  of  that  public  prosperity, 

rm  whicb  His  Majesty  congratulated  you  at 
openiBg  of  the  last  sestiooof  Parliament. 
Tfcere  osTer  was  a  period  In  the  history  of 
this  coaotry,  when  all  the  mat  interests  of  the 
Mtmi  were  at  the  same  tfjiie  in  to  tbriTing  a 
coaditioB,  or  whea  a  feeling  of  content  and 
aatafactJoo  was  more  widely  dURised  throoch 
all  cJaases  of  the  British  people. 

J*J}  "•  ■*?  "^'  additioo  io  the  grtttification 
ef  Hie  M^esty«  that  Ireland  is  participating  in 
tte  general  prosperity.  The  ontrages,  for  the 
■appreaaum  of  which  eitmordinary  powera 
woe  conided  to  His  Majesty,  hate  so  fav 
**"^  ■»^to  warrant  the  saspenioa  of  the 
ciercise  of  those  powers  in  most  of  the  dit* 
ttfcta  heretofore  dliturhed.  Indnstiy  and  coM^ 
■ercial  enterprise  are  e3rtendiog  themselTcs  in 
™  PM^  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is«  there- 
fcre.  the  more  to  he  regretted,  that  amociations 
ihsBld  exist  in  Ireland,  which  have  adopted 
Fowedings  Ineconcileable  with  the  spirit  of 
As  CoMtitstion,  and  calcalated,  by  exciting 
slarm,  and  by  exasprrating  animosities*  to  en- 
'"■KO'  <^  pence  of  locietyy  and  te  retard  thd 
cooiae  of  national  improTement. 

**  5**  M^esty  relies  upon  your  wisdom  te 
eannider,  without  delay,  the  meads  of  apply» 
^a  remedy  to  thk  evil.  ^'^ ' 

**  His  M^esty  further  recommeudi  the  re» 
■swal  of  the  inaniries  Instituted  last  semioa 
Inn  the  state  of  Ireland. 
^  *•  Hie  M^esty  has  seen,  with  regret,  the 
■tcnvptMtt  of  iran^oiUity  in  Iadia«  by  the 
npn>voIed  aggremloa,  and  extravagaat  pre* 
tearisna  of  the  Burmese  Goveraraeni,  which 
reidercd  hoetUe  operatioos  againit  that  state 
Bsavnidable.  It  is,  howcTer,  satitfitetory  to 
and  that  noon  of  the  other  NatiTO  Powers  have 
Mifestcd  any  unfrtendly  disposition,  and  that 
tts  braTeiy  and  conduct  displayed  by  the 
nrese  already  employed  againt  the  enemy, 
aftwd  the  saoat  iiToarafcle  praspect  of  a  sue- 
«mM  imawtlos  af  tha  cootett, 


'*  CktUUmm  0/  fAs  H^mM$  •/  Gmihrmis, 
*<  His  Miiiesly  has  directed  ua  to  lafisrm  yaai 
that  the  esthnatea  of  tile  year  wUI  be  forthwith 
laid  before  you. 

**  The  state  of  India,  and  circnmstaaces  con» 
nectcd  with  dthsr  parts  of  His  Mig«"^'>  ^^ 
reign  pomessions,  will  fender  some  augmenta- 
tion  in  his  military  dstablishments  IndispeBta- 
ble. 

**  Ris  Miyesty  has,  howcTer,  the  sincere 
gratification  of  believing,  that  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  expense  arising  out  of  this  aug^ 
mentation,  such  is  the  flourishing  condition,  and 
progremive  hnprovement  of  tlie  rerenue,  that 
it  will  still  be  io  your  power,  without  aifectlng 
public  credit,  to  give  additional  tacilhles  to 
the  national  tadustry,  and  io  make  a  further  re« 
ductiott  la  the  burdens  of  his  people, 

'*  His  Mivi^^y  commands  us  to  inform  you, 
that  His  M^esty  eontlaoea  to  receWe  from  his 
Allies,  aad  generally  from  all  Princes  aad 
States,  aasuraaees  of  their  unabated  desire  la 
maintaia  and  cnltivale  the  relations  of  peace 
widi  His  Mi^esty,  aad  with  each  otheri  and 
that  it  is  His  Mt^ttHj^u  constant  endeavour  to 
preserre  the  goneni  tranquillity* 

**  The  negocktlona  which  have  been  so  lonfg 
carried  on  throagh  Ais  M^esty's  Ambassador 
at  Coostantinep^  between  the  Bmpargf  of 
Russia  aad  the  Ottomaa  Porte,  have  been 
brought  to  an  amioiaile  issne^ 

*'  His  Majesty  hns  directed  to  be  laid  before 
you,  copies  of  arraagements  which  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  klngdosM  of  Denmarlt 
aad  Hanover,  for  impreviqg  the  commercial 
intercourse  betweeo  those  States  and  the  UniUd 
Kingdenu 

*•*  A  treaty,  having  for  ita  object,  the  more 
eff^tnal  suppremion  of  the  slave  trade,  baa 
been  concluded  betweea  His  M^esty  aad  the 
Kiag  of  Sweden,  a  copy  of  which  treaty  (as 
seen  as  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  baVe  been 
earhanged)  His  M^esty  has  directed  to  be  laid 
before  yon. 

**  Some  diOcultles  have  arisen  witb  reapeet 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the  same 
object  which  was  negoclated  last  year  betweea 
His  Migesty  and  tfw  United  States  of  America. 
These  difliouities,  however.  His  Miyjesty  trusts* 
will  not  flaally  impede  the  oonolusien  of  an 
benetteial  an  arrangemcnlk 

'*  In  ceafbrmity  with  tha  declaratiens 
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btT*  been  repeatedly  made  byHli  Bf^eity, 
Hb  Miyeity  bat  taken  meaturet  for  confiming 
by  treatieB  tbe  commercial  relationa  already 
aub^ting  between  tbb  kingdom  and  tboae 
coantriei  of  America  which  appear  to  have 
ettabliibed  their  separation  from  Spain.  JSo 
•oon  as  these  treaties  ihail  be  completed,  Hb 
Migesty  will  direct  copies  of  them  to  be  laid 
before  yon. 

**  His  Mig^^^y  commands  us  not  to  condnde 
without  congratulating  you  upon  the  con- 
tlnued  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  tbe  solid  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity  (  nor  without  informing  jou, 
that  evident  advantage  has  been  derived  from 
kfae  relief  which  you  have  recently  given  to 
commerce  by  the  removal  of  inconvenient  re- 
strictions. 

**  Hb  Miyesiy  recommends  to  you  to  perse* 
▼ere  (as  circumstances  may  allow)  In  the 
removal  of  similar  restrictions ;  and  Hb  Ma- 
jesty directs  us  to  assure  you,  that  you  may 
rely  upon  Hb  Miyesty's  cordial  co-operation 
in  fostering  and  extending  that  conunerce, 
which,  whilst  it  is,  under  the  bleming  of  Provi- 
dence, a  main  lource  of  strength  and  power  to 
this  country,  contributes  In  no  less  a  degree  to 
the  happiness  and  civilization  of  mankind.** 

Their  Lordships  then  adjourned,  and 
•embied  at  five  <rclock. 


THE  ADDRESS. 
The  Speech  having  been  again  read :— > 
Lord  Dudley  and  9Vard  rose  to  move  an  hum- 
ble addrcm  in  answer  to  the  Speech.  Having 
enlarged  upon  the  various  topics  contained  in 
the  speech,  particularly  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  com- 
mercial policv  of  Ministers  I  he  justified  the 
late  recognition  of  tbe  various  states  in  Sooth 
America,  from  the  aspersions  of  tbe  Continen- 
tal party,  known  in  France,  under  tbe  name  of 
attras  f  a  party  vrhicb  be  described  as  eminently 
hostile  to  this  countrv,  wboae  fflorr  and  wealth 
they  envied,  and  wMie  consataOon  they  re- 
gaitied  as  at  varbace  with  the  principle  of 
legitimacy.  As  long  as  any  chance  of  recover- 
ing her  colonies  remained,  we  had  declined  to 
recognise  the  South  Americaa  States,  out  of 
deference  to  Old  Spuln.  He  observed  that  to 
compare  the  sitnation  of  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
with  that  of  Great  Britala  and  oar  Americaa 
iettlementSy  daring  the  Americaa  war,  as  was 
done  by  the  despotic  party  oa  the  Continent, 
was  absurd.  Hie  qaestloa  between  Spaiaand 
her  dependencies  was  la  fact  settled,  by  the 
latter  naving  achieved  their  Independence ;  at 
the  period  referred  to,  oar  colonies  were  not 
la  tost  coadltSoB  i  as  sooa  as  they  were,  their 
ladepeadenre  was  ackaowledged  also.  He 
neat  adverted  to  that  part  of  Hb  Majesty's 
apeech  which  relater  to  ireUad.  That  country 
Md  narilclpated  la  the  general  prosperity, 
thoagh  la  a  less  degree.  The  effects  of  that 
pnrtlcipatioB  were  seen  in  the  Increased  rent 
of  land,  aad  the  general  traaqullilty  af  the 
coantry.  It  had  been  too  much  the  nshlon  to 
speak  of  Ireland  as  an  Ill-used  country.  He 
coald  aot  say  that  England  had  always  behaved 
towards  Ireland  with  perfect  jastico  i  but  the 
system  of  gorervmeat  had  beea  greatly  altered 
daring  the  late  relga,  and  was  completely 
changed  by  the  union  of  the  two  touotries. 
Maee  that  time,  the  weMhre  of  Ireland  had 
been  an  object  of  analons  cara  to  the  Uaited 
PiirilaBcat*    V  pot  an  occasfcw  like  the  pre- 


seat,  ha  was  aazious  to  avoid  topics  which 
might  lead  to  extended  discussion,  yet  the  state 
of  Ireland,  though  It  was  a  subject  on  which  ha 
should  not  say  much,  was  one  which  could  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  Tbe  final  settling  of 
the  troubles  in  Ireland  depended  upon  doioc 
justice  to  the  Irbh  Catholics,  (hear,  hear.) 
Sooner  or  later,  concession  on  that  point  would 
be  inevitable.  It  was  a  question,  certainly,  of 
the  greatest  importance,  but  he  did  not  think  It 
of  such  a  nature  that  those  members  of  hb  Ma.- 
jestv*s  Councils,  who  were  known  to  favour  It, 
ought  to  prosecute  It  at  the  rbk  of  dissolving 
the  Government  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
The  claims  of. the  Catholics  vveiefcuppoi;^cd  by 
all  friends  to  toieratloOf  who  held  this  vaataga 

? [round  in  ev^y  argument  It  must  be  coo- 
iessed,  however,  that  the  maxims  upon  which 
the  Catholics  had  once  acted,  were  such  aa 
could  not  fail  to  be  remembered  by  the  pos- 
terity of  those  who  saw  and  suffered  th$  op* 
pressions  which  had  been  committed  in  toe 
name  of  the  Catholic  religion.  He  could  not 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  prejudice. ax- 
btiag  In  many  minds  against  the  CatboUc  faitb, 
was  connected  with  many  good  principles,- aod 
was  one  which  could  only  yield  to  time  and 
concilbtory  measures.  It  was  for  the  Catho- 
lics to  show  that  they  cherished  no  intolciadt 
feelings  now  |  to  wipe  out  tbe  stain  with  which 
their  former  conduct  had  been  blackened.  He 
was  sorry,  however,  to  find  that  the  conduct 
lately  pursued  by  associations  in  Ireland,  al* 
Inded  to  in  Hb  Majesty's  Speech,  was  not  only 
111  adapted  to  thb  purpose,-  but  aras  quite  irre- 
conclleable  with  (be  spirit  of  the  Coostllution* 
and  calculated  to  endanger  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety. The  transactions  of  those  societies  had 
been  of  a  nature  that  trod  upon  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  bw  t  and  If  the  contest  now  go'wg 
on  in  that  country  were  allowed  to  proceed,  h 
was  possible  that  the  parties  might  come  to 
onen  war.  He  would  not  say  that  this  wms 
likely  to  take  pbce :  but  if  it  did,  the  Catho- 
lics would  be  the  sufferers.  There  vras  only 
one  way  by  which  their  object  could  be  ob- 
tained :  by  humbly  appealing  to  the  justice  af 
FariiaoMnL  Every  thing  like  revenge,  every 
thing  like  hostilitv  in  their  conduct,  could  only 
serve  to  bring  the  question  to  a  calaaUtoua 
issae  for  them.  It  would  then  become  a  aae»- 
tiouias  to  who  was  the  strongest  i  aad  of  the 
result  of  such  a  questioa  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  The  Protestant  interest  of  Ireland, 
though  less,  numerically,  than  the  Catholic, 
was  infinitely  superior  in  wealth,  power,  and 
Intelligence.  It  might,  however,  be  said,  that 
they  would  perhaps  be  aided  by  foreiga  arms, 
as  they  had  rormeriy  been,  and  with  such  aid  U 
was  possible  the  Catholics  might  prevaH 
against  an  undoubted  superiority  of  domestic 
force  la  Ireland;  but  it  was  aot  likely  that  they 
could  also  prevail  against  the  power  of  thin 
country  |  and  If  they  did,  what  would  the  cea^ 
sequences  be  }  What  was  It  they  desired  }  A 
participation  in  the  political  rights  emeyed  by 
members  of  the  national  church:  but  they 
would  oaly  gain  a  participatioa  ia  expiring 
freedom.  All  sensible  Catholics  mu«t  be  ceo* 
vinced  that  their  preseat  stale  was  belter  for 
them,  than  any  they  would  be  placed  ie 
after  incurring  such  a  risk.  They  had  every 
prospect  of  obtaining  their  object  by  peareahle 
and  constitatlonal  means.  Thej*  had  almost  aa 
equality  of  votes  ia  flivour  of  that  ebjcct  la 
both  houses  ef  Parliament.    The  great  qers- 
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two  of  CtlMie  enaiicipatUMi  wooM  doobtlets 
coae  •fain  into  consideration,  daring;  the  pre- 
tnt  Searioe.  Their  lordihipf  woald  then  mi?e 
to  comider  whether  the  BituaCion  of  the  Iriih 
Catholics,  was  one  which  could  or  ou|;ht  to 
hH— irbetlier  it  was  possible  to  retain  a  freat 
body  of  Biea  in  the  state  in  which  tJiey  were 
placed,  discontented  in  peacefol,  and  perhaps 
disaiKted-  in  troubted  times— wiiether,  snp- 
pQiiBf  the  evils  which  some  apprehended  from 
caocoNoo  (o  l»e  admitted,  it  would  not  be 
tetter  to  make  tliat  concession,  than  to  live  in 
tte  constant  state  of  discontent  and  possible 
reTolatioo. 

Iioffd  Omiy  who  secondedthe  address,  confined 
Idfliielf  to  that  part  of  the  Royal  speech  which 
referred  to  Ireland:  after  enlocizing  the  admi- 
JHitratioa  of  die  Blarqois  WeHesley,  he  ani- 
nadrcrted  upon  the  condvct  and  the  preten- 
itoBs  of  the  Catholic  Association.    That  body 
ladasBsmed  the  ri^ts,  and  exercised  the  powers 
of  A  Parliament   It  imposed  ttfkes,  issued  pro- 
cUaations,  and  made  laws  for  th^  Catholic 
comonity.    I  to  professed  object  was  Catholic 
eaiascipaUoa,  but  its  real  tendency  was  to  over- 
throw the  Constitution.  He  would  not  now  di^ 
cas  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  ( 
hat  were  he  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
Boit  liberal  concessions,  he  should  still  be  the 
oppoaent  of  the  Association.    In  this  Catholic 
nrlkmentj  the  most  declamatory  speeches  were 
ottered,  and  every  topic  of  inflammation  en- 
forced.   The  Catholics  were  taught  to  believe 
itat  dbey  were  the  objects  of  Government  hosr 
tility— that  they  were  universally  oppressed, 
and  tiat  the  Protestants  were  their  oppressors. 
So  decided  was  this  Association  in  Its  opposition 
to  tile  constituted  authorities  of  the  land,  that 
tome  change  must  be  made.    The  two  Parlia- 
Bests— the  Catholic  and  themselves-^could  not 
ro-cstst:  either  the  Catholic  or  the  legitimate 
I^srHameot  must  give  way*    Entertaining  this 
^ir  of  the  question,  he  entirely  concurred  in 
^*>KSe«tioo  from  the  Throne,  that  the  Asso- 
tntion  must  be  put  down.    By  means  of  the 
"  Catholic  rent"  system,  it  had  levied  Uxes  on 
«very  parish  in  Ireland ;  and  by  means  of  its 
prochisMtions,  and  the  co-operation    of  the 
pH^flts,  it  had  extended  its  authority,  and  exer- 
cised a  striking  influence  from  one  end  of  the 
iiiaad  to  the  other.    The  priests,  in  executing 
tke  orders  of  the  Catholic  Parliament,  showed 
that  they  possessed  an  influence  which  they 
osfbt  to  have  exerted  in  maintaining  the  public 
peace  at  other  times.    He  should  be  sorry  to 
be  thooght  so  void  of  constitutional  principle, 
OS  to  oppose  any  obstacles  to  the  Catholics,  in 
■shisf^to  express  their  grievances,  and  to  seek 
fcr  redress ;   but  if  they  were  to  come  before 
tbeir  lordships,  they  must  come  as  petitioners 
^Ibey  must  come  with  prayers,  and  net  with 
■eaaces — they  noust  submit  their  demands  to  the 
discussion  of  Parliament,  and  wait  the  result 
vith  patience.    In  short,  they  must  present  the 
ofivr«hnnch»  and.  not  show  the  sword  (hear. 

The  address  harving  been  read  from  the  wool- 
«ck. 

Lord  King  admitted  that  the  situation  of  Eng- 
^>od  was  prosperous  and  fortunate ;  but  tbeir 
MAips  should  not  forget  that  such  was  not 
^  situation  of  six  millions  of  Catholics  on 
Ibe  other  sUe  of  the  Irish  Channel,  solfering 
■Bder  a  miicoTemment  which  was  a  disgrace  to 
^vsgeand  conatry.  The  world,  in  general, 
Was  asw  too  wlie  to  allow  Governments  to  in- 


flict penalties,  jbr  to  withhold  privileges,  on 
account  of  differences  of  religious  faith.    This 
was  almost  the  only  government  which  carried 
on  a  contest  with  a  large  portion  of  its  popula- 
tion on  account   of  religion.     Ireland    and 
Turkey  n^ht  be  cited  as  the  only  countries  in 
Europe  wtore  whole  races  were  oppressed  and 
punished  on  account  of  their  faith.    The  Grand 
Sultan  had  been  endeavouring  to  make  converts 
of  the  Greeks,  as  the  government  of  England 
had  to  make  converts  of  the  Irish  Catholics ; 
but  they  had  not  succeeded.  When  the  unhappy 
Greeks  complained  of  the  sufierings  which  they 
endured,  ana  applied  to  be  treated  a  little  better 
than  Mussulman  dogs,  the  Sultan  sent  for  his 
Grand  Yif  ier,  to  ask  him  what  was  to  be  done. 
This  Grand  Vizier  had  at  first  been  a  friend, 
and  then  an  enemy,  of  the  Grand  Sultana.    He 
had  thus  lost  mnch  of  the  favour  of  his  roaster, 
and  soflTered  himself  to  be  bearded  in  his  own 
Divan,  bv  his  oflicers  aad   serving   men  (a 
laugh).    He  was  hostile  to  some  of  the  claims 
of  the  Greeks.    The  next  person  in  the  Divan, 
in  point  of  influence,  was  the  Reis  Effendi,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  just  demands  of  this  perse- 
cuted people.    This  oflicer,  It  was  well  known, 
was  Minister  for  Foreign  A  flairs.    His  foreign 
policy  deserved  and  obtained  general  appro- 
bation.   In  this  part  of  his  duties  he  conducted 
himself  with  remarkable  liberality  and  talent. 
He  had  done  great  good,  and  gained  consider- 
able popularity  to  the  government  of  the  Sultan, 
and  would  have  done  mure  had  hb  measures  not 
been  opposed  by  his  less  enlightened  colleagues. 
He,  in  fact,  was  the  only  man  of  real  genius  la 
the  wlwle  Divan  (a  iaugh),  and  was  esteemed 
an  ornament  among  Turkish  statesmen,  being 
gifted  with  poetical  talents.  The  Kiaya  Bey  or 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  Capitan  Pacha 
were  likewise  against  the  Greeks  in  tbeir  claims 
for  civil  privileges  i  but  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  their  cause  was  the  head  Mufti  or  chief 
of  the  Mossalman  law  (a  laugh).    This  oAcer 
was  an  enemy  to  all  change.    He  had  regularly 
opposed  all  improvements  in  trade— all  im- 
provements in  law— all  improvements  in  foreign 
policy  (a  laugh).    He  had  been,  and  always 
proclaimed  himself,  the  greatest  champion  of- 
cxistbg  abuses.    He  was  the  most  consummate 
Intriguer  of  the  whole  Divan  (a  laugh).    He 
had  atone  time  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Sul- 
tana, but  he  turned  against  her  when  he  found 
that  bv  continuing  to  support  her  he  would  for- 
feit his  place  in  the  Divan.    He  then  took  ap 
the  cause  of  her  enemies.    At  one  time  there 
was  a  proposal  to  adroit  soroe  Greeks  into  the 
regular  troops,  or  body  of  Janissaries.  He  then 
raised  such  a  fanatical  cry  against  this  measure 
— very  similar  to  the  cry  of  **  No  Popery**  in 
this  country— that  he  turned  out  of  the  Divan 
the  members  who  had  adopted  it.    He  succeed- 
ed himself  to  oflice,  aad  he  no  sooner  got  in  than 
he  agreed  to  the  very  thing  against  which  he 
had  clamoured  (a  laugh).    He  kept  the  Sul- 
tan's conscience  and  his  own  i  but  it  was  never 
remarked  of  him  that  his  conscience  opposed 
his    interests   (a  laugh).      Having    minately 
studied  the  Turkish  constitution,  he  had  found 
outthatitwasessentially  Mahometan  (a  laugh), 
and  therefore  hostile  to  Greek  privileges.    He 
had  resolved,  therefore,  to  continue  staunch  to 
the  cause  of  intolerance,  and  was  surrounded 
with  the  Mollahs,  the  Ifflans,and  the  Dsrvisbed, 
who  encouraged  him  in  his  hostile  purposaiu 
To  complete  the  picture  of  this  divided  Divan* 
the  members  who  cumpoaed  it  had  res<»lved  that 
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H  eeht^lu  qMitioM  '.1»y  Amid  ifrM,  sod  la 
rertaio  qaestiMS  thev  ihMild  agree  Co  diibr, 
Ktibaut  breakiBf  up  their  iiiilaB.  Haviar  mbb 
tji«  eviU  retultiog  th>m  lach  a  Divan— -liavlafr 

'  aeen  the  Muanulaian  empire  ton  by  tUi  iatoler- 
*apce  of  MNBe  oMnben  of  it  to  their  Qreek  bra- 

,  '/brdi,  aad  tbeir  qaaorelt  aaioag  <beaitaifaa.» 
I  e  would  pray  that  tUi  coontry  night  not  ha 
VeKvered    op  to   sncb    a  dlTidcd  eabiaef  (a 
Uttcb). 

Tlic  Marqale  of  j^^aawb—  coaeorred  In  all 
that  wai  taid  about  tha  fatamal  protperlty  of 

'  ihe  country,  aad  tba  wladoia  of  recogBiaing  the 
tndepeodetit  etaiefl of  Sooth  America.  It  ihow- 
ed  that  we  bad  ao  lotereoaimaiiity  of  fecliag 
wkh  those  goverRmenta  which  rlabaed  thia  right 
^InterCprliig  i  and  was  doae  withont  eaclHog  re- 
ieiitineiit,or  placiag  oar  SYBtem  la  diroct  oppo- 
tltion  to  theirs  (bear,  Inar).    With  refBreaco  to 

'  that  part  of  His  If  ^esty's  speech  which  toached 
wpon  the  state  of  Ireland,  be  reg^srded  it  as  pe- 
culiarly important.  He  did  aot  maaa  to  oatar 
into  the  proccodiaip  of  the^^tSathollc  Assada- 
tloo,  eilber  In  WWS^af jostid(atlo»or  attaoki 
hat  be  oaatiooed  CbbV  lordaUpi  to  haware  hbw 
ttKy  snthredfbesselees  to  be  bogalled  lalo  an 
e^ipeetation,  'IMit**by  dhnXr  renoviag  the  oat- 

'  watdsympiiiaisofltotfwmladysahailttedtothair 
treataient,'  thev»f  ahied  aay  thiag  agalnBl  the 
mate  which  f  rodaced  ihoaa  ayvptams.  la  a 
«ltte  of  frrhatfoa  IHie  *at  wMch  prevailed  at 
peesea^-'irritatiow  arMng  oat  of  the  discoateat 
•f  #ve  or  alM  mlNloaa  of  people,  piaead  wirii 
Mspect  to  their  law,  their  cbaieh,  aad  their  oa- 
cIobIob  fNMB  political  power,  iaa  state  ontlnely 
diCoaaat  fkma  that  of  any  other  eqaol  body 
haaay  other  eooatry  la  the  wotid'uba  oai^aBsd 
woMo  lords  Bot  to  belioee  that,  by  checUog 
<he  CathoMc  A««eaciatloB,  bowevar  its  aseaaares 


Mady  to  antertala  m  paopoaltloa  Ibr 
lagit 

The  Bail  of  lAamrfti^  aAer  coagratalaHag 
Iha  govorameat  aad  the  eoaatry  oa  iie  raelarm* 
tloa  of  o  metaMie  carreooy— the 


the  osiatiag   ayaspteaM  aiight 
bat  BOW  troBblea  ami  aad  we 


■light  call  ler  check,  they  waold  care  Iha  die- 
aaae  wMeh  aCected  the  body  af  Iha  Irish  po- 

be 
weaM 
istlaf  the  prosaagity  «f  the  aialer 
aod  ia  tioM  af  taager  Banarriag  the 
M  •ae<owa*  Ha  set  oat  with  obo  convie- 
ia  aay  coBBliy  eltaaled  aa  IialaBd 
BMialalwafa  OBbta  laifa  faad  of 
idy  to  ha  daawa  apaa  for  ofil 
ich  beiag  the  case,  was  It  aot  to 
ftablia  opialoa  sboaid  nake  Its 
cbaaaala  rather  thaa  by  aacrat 
freapaadaaoe  shoald  be  carried 
iBBicalioo,  that  sari  of  caBHaaai- 
waald  alwaya  prevail  bolweoB 
hodieaaf  aMB  lahoaru^  BBder  afaailar 
dlwhiliUea,  shanid  ciicalste  opaa  aad  avowed- 
ly, ihaa  Ihat  It  shoald  he  oaadactad  ia  darkaeei 
aad  aaaaealiBaat,  workiog  itteada  aaheard  aad 
BBparaaivad,  aad  paadaclac  miscbief  whaae  It 
Bright  have  beea  banaless,  had  the 
aya  ar  BBtharlty  still  ratalaad  power  to 
ill  it  waaBot  ^  the  oatward  aad  vM- 
sigBS,*'  which  coaslitoted  the  disease  with 
vihisb  ifrlaad  was  Biected.  The  freea»asoBrv 
which  Oovaransoat  had  to  dread,  was  that  which 
baoad  aiea  to  each  other  by  a  coaimoa  sense  ^f 
ialerest,  which  laagbt  them  to  streagtben  them- 
advea  by  alliaace,  aad  to  aid  each  other  in 
avadiag  the  Jaw«  What  the  aatare  of  the  evils 
aaticijiated  from  Ihe  proceciiags  of  the  Catho- 
lic AnooiatioB  was,  ha  did  aot  know.  The 
Bohle  Viscmwl  who  had  aacoaded  the  address 
.mA  adierlad  to  the  daager,  but  had  aot  oa- 
BTeascd  the  aaiara  of  it.  Whoa  he  shoald  have 
'bU  iafermatioB  apaa  this^poiati  be  shoald  be 


cr 


taatriotioBS  oa  commerce,  aad  the  precise  iIbm 

tha  iBdepsadeacft 


aad  clreimwtaBees  ia  wMch 
of  §oa(h  Asserleahad  beea  recogBixi 
medfauloB  had  beea  oflbrad  by  ftia  < 
admn  ao  coaaidefable  party  was  la  arms  laVha 
Oohmies  la  fsvoar  of  gpala  wbca  there  waa 
ao  proaiiectof  Mcoaciliatioo  or  re^oaqaast— 
fMrsMModed  to  make  a  flew  remarks  oa  the  state 
of  Ireland,  which  he  saM  he  coaM  aot  treat  as 
wholly  oacoaaocted  with  the  gaaeral  Catholic 
qaestioa,  hocaiiae  theee  was  bo  sabject  which 
iBtoaeetod  or  aiected  finelaBd  at  all  which 


persons  woaid-  aot  he  disposed  la  esia  ap  wkh 
Ho  sboaid,  however,  treat  It  aa 


B  amttar  by  ao  meaas  growiag  out  of,  or 
dialaly  coaaacted  with  It.  For  the 
whlsb  waa  to  be  propoasd,  there  was  aothiaf 
abaal  It  which  shaaid  Mveat  its  beiag  dla- 
aBBsad  apoa  Us  awa  asetils.  There  waa  aothia^ 
abaal  tt  ii4ich  leached  the  ^aaetioa  of  Cathaiic 

which  the  adaaeale  of 


dalma  might  aot  vote  Ibr  as  firealy  as  he  who 
opposed  to  them.    Widi  reepect  to 


the  paooeediago  of  tba  CalhoUe  AssoeiaHoB, 
theas  coald  bo  ao  doubt  Ihst  thay  were  aadcr- 


thay 

lakea,  aad  carried  oa  la  that  epirU  wMch  eaid, 
-datermiaately^**  Whatever  law  yea  asake,  oor 
Is  to  ovade  aad  la  aalllfy  k.' 


n 


might  be  those  wbowoaldaaygeBeraNv  that  Ihey 

iawa  OBO. 


the  efbct  of  tba  restrictive 
ratiog  apea  irelaod,  aad  that  they  would 'do 
BothiBg  la  eareagthea  or  eatoad  themt  but 
wheaever  those  persoas  looked  at  the  coadact 
of  the  Assoeiatioo— saw  It  actoally  levylag  a 
daty  upoa  the  Catholic  popalatioo  of  Irelaad-^ 
woaid  they  say  that  the  ezislsBc^  af  sach  b 
body  waa  coBsisteat  with  tha  eoaaUlatioB  of 
thia  coaatry,  or  compatible  with  Hs  peace  I 
He  pretested  that  if  he  Umaolf  stood  bofero  the 
Hoase  as  the  advocate  of  Catholic  clalam,  tha 
first  act  which  he  woaid  propose  shoald  ho  the 
pattiBg  dowa  that  coaveatloB  i  becaasa.  If  thooa 
daiaw  wore  gtaated  at  all,  they  ought  to  be 
graaled  apoB  Ihoir  owa  aserits,  aad  aol  to  the 


deawad  of  sacha  body  as  the  AssochitioB,actlBC 
ia  the  way  In  which  that  body  was  diaposod  to 
act  HedidaotdeovlherightoflheC^thollea 
la  assemble  aad  petitioB  Parllamaali  hat  that 
right  was  aot  aow  the  ^uestioa  i  the  ^aaatlow 
was,  whether  oa  their  part  coadact  shoald  be 
tolerated  iacoasislsat  wNh  the  spirit  af  tha 
laws.  The  Speech  from  the  ThrsBo  aaidt  that 
ia  the  goaaral  lacreasiag  prosperity  of  the 
coaatry,  Iralaad  was  laklag  a  Icrga  Aaiw. 
Thia  waa  appareat  la  the  cessatloa  of  those  die* 
tarbaaces  which  sobm  bad  attribatod  la  poll, 
tical  aad  religioas  aaissosities,  bat  wbica  ho 
had  always  ssaialy  aitrlbated  to  disuse.  If, 
however,  religioot  disseasioat,  aad  the  political 
aaiaiosities  arising  oat  of  them,  teaded  to  pro- 
duce distarbaoce,  what  coald  be  more  mla- 
chievoas  thaa  the  SBeasares  of  the  Catholic 
AMOciatlon  ?  It  seemed  to  him  thai  both  the 
aafetv  aad  the  prosperity  of  the  coaatry  de- 
manded that  iauaediate  measarea  shoald  ho 
takaa  against  it  He  shoald  thereibre  sit  down 
by  giviag  notice,  that  oa  thk  day  se*on|ght,  ho 
shoald  move  for  a  renewal  of  the  committee  Ibr 
inaotring  lalo  the  state  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  HmoHg Amorv  regretted  |o  hear 
aay  toBo  takea  which  seemed  to  tarcatea  fbrthcr 
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of  coercion  afalnst  IreUnd.    He  de- 
the  Roman  Catholici  generally,  and  the 
io  |iarciciiiar«  from  the  charge  of 
illegal  pffooeedingt.    The  Catholics  paid  taiei, 
aa4  fovglht  the  battles  of  the  country  like  other 
people,  and  ooght  not  to  be  pat  down,  an  seem- 
od  to  be  intended.    He  was  larpriied  that  any 
auninCerwiKi  approved  of  the  Speech  which  had 
been  delivered  nrom  the  Throne,  could  think  it 
to  propose  a  comniittee  to  inquire 
tnn  slate  of  Imlaad.    He  wanted  no  in- 
t  bat  woald  rest  latislied  with  the  Klnf*s 
foyal  word,  whicb  declared  that  peace  and 
U  iM4nillliy  were  restored  to  that  part  of  the 
-  Such  being  the  case,  he  thought  the 
neasures alluded  to  by  His  M^esty*s 
ongbt  not  to  be  resorted  to. 
LfOfd  €Xfdm  argaed,  that  the  proceedings  of 
Ibe  Caffcolic  Asuociation  were  perfectly  legal, 
and  that  no  nulbbiing  eoeld  prove  them  to  be 
ochcrwiaek     The  Catholic  rent  was  collected 
Ibr,  and  applied  to,  various  legal  purpoies; 
no  the  edacatioa  of  the  poor  by  Catholic 
the-  cstablidiment  of  newspapers,  to 
the  abnse  of  papers  opposed  to  them, 
bnllding  of  Chapels.   The  Speech  from 
iballnnneepokeofasaoeiatlctosi  be  conclud- 
edr^berclbre,  «hai  it  was  latended  to  suppress 
dto  Ofnnge  AasocMtldosas  wellas  the  Catholic. 
It  man  catnnidinary  that  Goveromeot  should 
fauoleranee  towards  the  people  of 
these  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
His  Msrioetv  had  bitely  issued  a  proclamation, 
nvinr  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  tlie 
of  all-Obftotian  denominnlions  should 
be  OS  an  e^nnl  footing  with  respect  to  civil 


The  Address  wan  then  agreed  to  nnanimously. 


t'tX.. 
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•GOMMONS^  TnonsDAT,   FnaniTAnT 
The  d^^mAfcr  having  read  the  Speech, 

Lard  #*.  Levetom  Oomer  rote  to  move  the  Ad* 
di«0B«  Afker  expatiating  upon  the  commercial 
nad  ftnanclnl  prosperity  announced  in  the 
Sn8eeb4  be  said  thnt  as  a  friend  to  the  question 
er  CatboNc  emanripailon,  which  some  persons 
rcgnrded  as  the  panacea  for  all  Irish  evils,  be 
frH  ban  ltd  Io  say  a  word  upon  the  proceedings 
of  ibe  CntiM»iic  Association.  He  could  not  say 
that  Ib  feH  contempt  for  that  body  i  bat  look- 
lag  at  the  nature  iff  its  proceedings,  and  feel- 
ing aajclons  for  the  suceem  of  die  general 
sre  io  which  they  referred,  he  mid  the 
ardent  desire  for  its  annihilation.  ISo 
wbo  looked  at  the  coodoetof  the  priaci|ial 

of  that  body  would  be  disposed  to 
envy  these  the  station  they  had  acquired  In  public 
of^jM.  Perhaps  one  might  grudge  those  gen^ 
tleUMH  tlM  graceAil  dictfon  and  fertility  of 
nnaginatfoa  by  which  they  were  distinguished  i 
bat  Ibe  evils  which  they  were  likely  to  pro- 
dacw  to  the  country  would  be  ill  compensated 
by  speeches  of  flowing  eloquence  and  rounded 
pcrioda.  The  acerbity  of  public  feeling  which 
araat  be  gonerated  by  such  orations  from  either 
party,  were  obvious  $  and  that  would  be  in- 
creased by  either  party  continning  to  act  as  an 
orgnnised  body.  As  a  friend  to  Ireland,  he 
b^ed  that  the  violeace  of  the  Catholic  Associ- 
atisa  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ravings  of  Orange 
imnaity  on  the  other,  would  no  longer  be  al- 
hnrcd  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  that  country. 
Their  eCects  were  already    felt   too    much. 

sons  were  disposed  to  seise  every 
vsldch  presented  Itself  to  their  minds, 
nad  eagfornln  it  to  ibn  highest  state  of  dis- 
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order  I  and  though  they  admitted  that  some 
rents  were  paid,  and  that  some  gentlemen  could 
lie  down  at  night  with  the  hope  of  rising  In  the 
morning,  they  still  would  have  It  believed  that 
Ireland  was  in  the  highest  state  of  in« 
subordination.  He,  however,  was  for  frr>m 
thinking  that  any  such  danger  existed.  He 
could  state  that  no  information  received  by 
His  Migesty*s  ministers  on  the  subject  would 
lead  to  that  conclusion.  He  then  proceeded  to 
account  for  the  increase  of  the  army,  speci« 
fying  the  Burmese  war,  Ibe  conflict  raging  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  a  force  in  Canada,  as  the 
cause  of  this  increase,  and  concluded  by  eulo* 
gizing  the  discretion  with  which  the  independ- 
ence of  South  America  had  been  recognized. 

Mr.  Alderman  ITkompioa  seconded  the  address 
After  complimenting  his  noble  friend  on  the 
impression  produced  by  his  speech,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  farei^ 
relations  of  the  country.    It  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  !be  country  tn  'earn,  that  through 
the  mediation  of  his  Mi^esiy,  the  dilTerences 
which  existed  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  Ottonuui  Por'c  had  been  brought  to  an 
amicable  issue  i  that  t' '  re  was  no  prospect  of 
the  friendly  Intercourse  which  subsisted  be- 
tween this  country  and  foreign  Powers  being 
disturbed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
well-founded  expectation  of  a  contipuancc  of 
that  good  understanding  which  had  now  existed 
for  many  years,  and  which  had  chiefly  contri- 
buted to  raise  this  country  to  its  present  state 
of  prosperity.    Whilst  on  this  subject^  he  would 
advert  to  aa  event  which  had  lately  occurred  in 
France, the  circumstances  connected  with  which 
had  offered  strong  evidence  of  the  happy  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  and  opi- 
nions of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  offered 
a  substantial  pledge  of  permanent  tranquillity. 
He  alluded  to  the  demise  of  the  late  Kbig  of 
France — aa    event  which  was   contemplated 
with  no  inconsiderable  anxiety  by  the  people 
of  every  state  in  Earope.    The  termination  of 
the  life  of  that  monarch  was  regarded  as  the 
last  hope  of  the  advocates  for  revolution ;  but, 
thanks  to  a  benign  Providence,  their  expecta- 
tions had  been  disappointed :  we  had  witnessed 
the  sceptre  of  France  pass  into  the  hands  of 
his  legitimate  successor  without  the  slightest 
disorder,  thus  satisfactorily  exhibiting  to  the 
world  that  the  present  dynasty  of  France  rested 
on  the  most  iolld  foundation.    He  wa*  led  to 
these  observations  from  a  wish  to  show,  that  the 
peace  we  now  enjoyed  was  likely  to  continue, 
nnd  that  the  country  was  rapidly  advancing  to 
a  state  which  might  be  viewed  as  affording  an 
indemnity  for  the  vast  sacriflces  she  had  made 
in  the  accompKshment  of  the  general  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe.    With  respect  to  the 
fallen  state  of  Spain,  the  declarations  of  the 
Oovornment  of  France  might,  he  thought,  be 
safety  confided  in.    He  believed  Charles  X.  fo 
be  sincere  when  he  declared  that  his  object  in 
maintaining  a  military  occupation  of  a  part  of 
Spaia  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  but  with  a  view  of  protection 
to  his  own  dominions.    In  proportion  as  that 
danger  subsided,  would  he  withdraw  his  army 
from  Spain.    His  accession  to  the  crown  had 
been  dlstinguiHhed  by  a  liberal  policy,  exempli- 
fied In  the  restoration  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  other  institutions,  which  were  in  unison 
with  a  progressive  stale  of  tranquillity  and 
civilization.    He  then  repeated  fho  statements 
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concerning  the  Bontk  American  Btetet;  and 
went  on  tu  observe  that  it  was  to  be  lamented, 
that  at  a  moment  when  British  capital  wa«  be- 
l^iooiDS  to  diffuie  itself  through  Ireland — when 
the  benefits  of  an  unrestricted  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  were  dail^ 
exempli 6ed — whilst  measures  were  also  in  pro- 
gress which  could  not  fail  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  popula- 
tion— that  those  beneficial  effects  were  impeded 
b^'  the  obtrusive  interference  of  misguided  in- 
dividuals, who  were  exasperating  animasiiies, 
diverting  the  attention  of  ct-rtain  clasps  of  His 
Migest>*s faithful  subjects  from  honest  industry, 
and  levying  a  species  of  tax  upon  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  with  no  other  object 
than  to  enable  those  mi»(aken  individuals  to 
attempt  to  overawe  the  Parliament  of  the  Unit- 
ed  Kingdom.    He  next  adverted  to  that  part 
of  His  M^esty's  Speech  which  related  to  the 
improving  state  of  our  agricultural  interests, 
of  our    trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
navigation.    It  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to 
every  Englishman,  to  behold  our  country,  after 
a  war  of  unprecedented  length,  carried  on  at 
an  expense  to  the  people  to  which  history  af- 
forded no  parallel,  not  merely  recovered  from 
the  slate  of  exhaustion  attendant  upon  such  a 
■truggle,  but  raised  to  a  degree  of  prosperity 
and  glory  unknown  at  any  period.    In  proof 
whereof,  he  would  advert  to  the  increase  of  our 
revenue:  the  branch  of  Excise  had  exceeded 
the  amount  of  the  preceding  year,  by  upwards 
of  l,100,OOOiL;  and  there  was  an  increase  io 
tbe  Customs  nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  Excise. 
Whatever  part  of  England  you  visited,  there 
were  presented  to  your  viewa  bappy,contented, 
and  iodustrioui  popnlation  i  whether  employed 
in  the  mannfactoriei  of  our  great  staples,  or  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    Within  the  short 
period  of  five  years,  he  had  heard  gentlemen 
^clare  that  England  was  a  declining  country, 
-*that  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  navi- 
^tion,  she  was  incapable  to  enter  into  succese- 
fnl  competition  witii  nny  foreign  rivals, — that 
the  means  by  which  she  must  sustain  her  public 
credit,  were  rapidly  diminishing.    And  might 
he  not  now  ask,  triumphantly,  how  had  these 
gloomy  predictions  been   verified  ?    He  then 
alluded  to  tbe  happy  effects  of  the  improved 
atate  of  our  commercial   code.    In  the  first 
place,  the   ofiicial    value  of  tbe    exports  of 
British  manufactured  goods  during  18%4, showed 
an  increase  of  no  less  tban  four  millions  and  a  half 
sterling  over  those  of  lb23,  bringing  the  total 
value  in  I8S4,  to  50,758300{.,  by  far  the  largest 
export  ever  made  by  this  country.    The  transit 
trade  bad  also,  under  the  beneficial  influence 
oi  the  improved  warehousing  system,  experi* 
enced  a  marked  increase ;  tbe  act  only  took, 
effect  in  July  I88S«  and  in  1S84,  as  compared 
with  a  like  period  of  twelve  m«>ntlis  preceding, 
there  was  an  increase  in  value  of  nuMre  than 
I,f00,000{.      After   mentioning  the  improve- 
ments which  had  occurred  in  several  braachea 
of  production,  he  observed  that  tbe  prosperons 
Ytate  and  Improving  condition  of  our  agricul- 
ture form  a  topic  of  pleasing  refiectioo.    Ue 
vat  anxioas,  however,  to  state  his  opinion, 
that  such  prosperity  was  aoi  in  any  manner  altii- 
bn table  to  the  existing  com  laws,  which  ought 
to  aadergo  alteration.    He  was  an  advocate 
for  their  repeal,  and  the  substitution  of  a  pro- 
tecting defy  equal  to  a  fair  eqaivaleat  for  the 
poor  ratea,  tithes,  &c«,  paid  by  oar  Camera  as 
coBparod  with  other  coaolriM. 


Mr.  Brotigkmm  regretted  to  state,  that  he 
was   under   the   necessity,  not   onlv  of  es- 
pressing  his  duaent  from,  but  also  of  entering 
his  solemn  protest    against,  some   and   thoee 
not  the  least  important,  parts  of  the  speech 
which    had  just    been    read    to    them.      He 
felt,   however,    great   satisfaction    in    being 
able,  before    be    stated   them,    to   concur  in 
the    satisfaction   which   had    been   expressed 
on    the   removal    of    r«*strictions    from    com* 
merce,   and    on    the    recognition    of  Hooih 
American   independence.     In  giving  that  aa- 
sent,  he  could    not    claim    for   himself  any 
extraordinary  stretch  of  candour.      He  waa 
rather  withheld,  as  were  many  of  .his  boo. 
friends,  from  giving  their  due   praise  to  the 
measures  alluded  to,  since   they  were  mea« 
sures  which   gentlemen    on    his   side    of   the 
house   had   many   years   ago  arged  in   vaio, 
upon   those  who  at  that  time  were  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  country.    Tho 
principles,  he  hoped,  were  at  an  end  which 
had  BO  long  hampered  the    industry   of  the 
people  of  England.  Those  doctrinee  of  a  nanwir» 
shop-keeping,    huckstering  policy,  which  for 
two  generations  back  bad  been  the  topic  of  un- 
qualified scorn  and  reprobation  to  all  enllghU 
eoed  writers,  but  which  had  been  regwlarhr 
defended  by  each  successive  minister,  duriaic 
that   iieriod,    as  the  foondationa  of  national 
greatness,  could  never  more  be  advanced  to 
obstruct  the  prosperity  of  the  country.    He 
had  heard  them  treated  as  idle  chimeras  by  one 
set  of  minbters,  and  as  Jacobinical  ianovatioo* 
by  another,  just  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  regard  them  as  oly  ects  of  contempt  or 
of  abhorrence  i  and  yet  he,  who  bad  seen  Iheii 
first  contemned  and  then  abhorred,  had  aow 
the  happiness  to  say,  that  they  had  reached 
the  consummation  of  their  glory,  that  they  wcva 
topics  of  congratulation  in  a  King's  Speech, 
and  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.    Bight  yeara 
ago  he  had  himself  submitted  the  very  modii- 
cations  in  the  navigation  laws  which  had  lately 
been  adopted.    He  claimed  no  merit^-tbe  is- 
ventiun  was  not  his  own,  but  that  of  gresler 
and  much  wiser  men.    He  had  ventured,  how- 
ever, to  preach  them  more  than  once-— ineffec- 
tually, indeed,  at  the  time,  but,  as  aow  it  ap- 
peared, with  undeniable  success  at  last.    Then, 
however,  he  was  not  only  blamed  for  sa  pre- 
sumptuous an  attempt,  but  adnsonished  sever 
again  to  preach  such  damnable  hereales  to  the 
house.    At  the  same  lime  he  had  also  prepoacd 
the  changes  which  had  recently  been  adopted 
in  the  silk  trade.    They  were  assailed,  on  Ilia 
first  propounding  them,  with  great  and  extra- 
ordinary severity.    He  was  told  that  tho«gli 
they  might  appear  very  plausible  in  theory, 
every  person  in  the  trade  considered  them  in- 
applicable to  practice  i  he  was  even  aset  by 
the  taunt,  that  what  he  advanced  mUhl  he  Tevy 
true,  hut  that  it  looked  very  much  like  an  Inge- 
nious sophiwB.    **  I  trost,**  said  one  gentlemaw, 
whom  he  now  saw  before  him,  **•  that  I  shall 
never  see  any  ministi^r  attempting  to  legiaUle 
upon  Huch  a  suhjecC'    *•  God  protect  me," 
said  another,  *^  if  any  man  attempt  to  withdraw 
this   comer-stone  of  our  commercial  poliry. 
Let  no  man  meddle  with  it  by  day  or  by  idght  i*' 
and  he  might  have  added,  hs  the  iacerval  be- 
tween midnight  and  momiag,  whichorall  tfanea 
for  meddling  was  certaialy  the  maU  aluectkw. 
able  (a  laugh).    **  Thaok  God,-  aid  a  tMrd, 
te  a  fit  of  p&oas  eothaslMB,  ^«  wo  shall  aevcr 
live  tosee  the  day,  when  the  priMiptetMMrad 
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kj  IhegSBtlemeB  oppodte  bImII  be  •auctioned 
by  His  M^eity*!  Minnten.*'    Mintsten,  hovf- 
eicr,  had  carried  ioto  effbcl  all  the  detestable 
■oitrow  of  that  tide  of  the  bouie ;  Ibey  had 
Ukea  aa  entire  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  their 
oppoaeatt ;  they  had  eren  enacted  measoret  to 
le^ize  the  heretiei  of  Adam  Smith  and  the 
Freach  eroaomiaia,  and  to  itamp  with  that  odi. 
ou  name  the  opiolonn  of  their  adver«ariet :  nay 
■»re,  the  country  wttn  now  called  to  thank  God 
(isr  bafia;  minitien  who  had  courage  to  tup- 
port  tnch  ineaaures,   though  it  wai  formerly 
called  apon  to  thank  God  for  having  ministers 
who  bad  courage  to  oppose  them.    He  thanked 
God  that  measoreB  had  been  taken  by  them  to 
recogaiie  the  principles  for  which  he  and  those 
who  tbeoght  with  him  bad  long  contended  with 
M  little  immediate  success.     What  they  had 
itse,  however,  was  chiefly  to  be  prized  as  a 
pledge  that  a  better  policy  than  the  past  would 
be  porsaed  in  future.    For  example,  they  had 
adopted  the  recommendations  which  he  had  pro- 
posed u  1817,  regarding  the  navigation  and  the 
■Ik  laws.    It  was  a  well-known  observation  of 
Dr.  Swift,  that  in  political  arithmetic  two  and 
two  did  not  always  make  four.    He  bad  ob- 
served, long  ago,  that  with  respect  to  the  last 
Wd  wine  duties,  two  and  two  did  not  make 
ftsr.    In  the  case  of  coffee,  by  lowering  the 
daty,  they  had  increased  the  consumption  ;  so 
that  where  they  meant  to  add  fno-and-tno,  as 
IB  the  caK  of  wine,  they  had  decreased,  and  not 
doubled  the  amount  of  duty ;  whereas,   when 
tbey  reduced  the  duties  npon  coffee  une-half, 
they  had  doubled,  or  nearly  doubled,  the  con- 
nnptioB,  and  maintained  the  foH  amount  of 
the  revenue.     Let  the  wine  dittv,  then,  at  once 
be  reduced;  and,  a^ove  all,  let  there  be  not 
•nly  a  reduction,  but  an  equalization  of  differ- 
ent wine  datieo  for  all  foreign  countries—be 
■mat, 'mfact,a  general  revinion  of  the  Meth  lien 
J««y.    One  good  erect  wfflch  would  rrise 
ffOBi  sack  a  re  vision,  would  be  the  establish. 
■Ottt  of  a  better  understanding  with  the  French 
GoTemoent,  the  lowering  of  the  duties  upon 
•tber  French  articles,  and  the  increase  of  the 
weigo  consompUon  of  Britiih   manufacture. 
Me  neit  alluded  to  the  approach  lately  made 
»y  Government  to  that  just  and  liberal  policy, 
"often  recommended  from  that  side  of  the 
Jwse,  in  the  recognition  of  some  of  the  great 
^f  ennnents  of  Sooth  America.    How  much  of 
«« policy,  great  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  be- 
gged to  the  country  which  had  so  strongly  and 
repeatedly  called  for  it~bow  much  to  the  exc- 
«rtiye  Government-how  far,  or  how  long  the 
Hniifen  had  been  driving  or  dri\en  into  it— 
■swlitile  waif  the  speed  of  their  march-  how 
•«»li  waa  their  reluctance,  or  what  w.is  the 
neawre  or  degree  of  their  readineMK  to  do  this 
JoiOee  to  the  country  and  the  new  slates,  it 
aere  oow  perhaps  unnecessary,  if  not  invidious 
»  inquire.    How  much  of  it  was  due  to  the 
f^t  speech  delivered    by  his  learned  friend 
5Jl[^'**'Intoah)  upon  the  Foreign-enlistment 
nil,  as  well  as  to  hb  last  equally  great  ad- 
rffillLi"""^  the  last  session,  upon  the  state 
et  South  America,  it  was  not  easy  to  say  :  but 

"".^  ''•■  ****  ^^^^  ^*»  no  »*n  either  within 
or  wuhost  that  house,  who  could  fail  to  ascribe 
yortioo,  a  large  portion,  of  this  great  and 
**«w»  and  soand  triumph  of  right  policy,  over 
•rw^f  polinTf  to  his  learned  and  exrelient  friend 
^~i  hear).  The  good  was  done,  and  by 
wiatevcr  process,  it  had  been  effected,  the 
"•— '*^-  bad  ittCkUy  lakeii  placw  at  Ust. 


When  touching  npon  this  subject  It  could  not 
fiul  to  recnr  to  him,  that  many  a  long  year  be- 
fore Mexico,  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Pern, 
bad  ever  dreamed  of  independence,  another 
people  had  embarked  in  a  successful  contest  for 
fr.^edom— he  meant  the  people  of  St.  Domingo, 
who  hiid  long  and  long  since  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing their  entire  independence,  upon  a  more 
peaceable,  and  now  a  more  aasured  footing, 
than  even  the  best  establisled  of  the  new  South- 
American  States.  At  the  onset  of  the  St.  I>o- 
mingo  revolution,  England  was  hostile  to  the 
natives;  she  became  so  from  the  situation  of  her 
people  as  slave-masters.  But  the  questian  of 
slavery,  so  far  as  St.  Domingo  was  concerned, 
had  been  long  since  set  at  rest  i  the  natives  had 
entirely  emancipated  themselves,  and  the  island 
had  become  a  thriving  empires-one  which  had 
a  right  to  be  included  in  the  Britinh  system.  It 
was  dearly  the  interest  of  our  own  colonies 
that  it  should  be  so ;  we  owed  it  as  well  to  our 
colonial  whites  as  to  their  unhappy  slaves; 
and  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  adopting  that 
just  and  salutary  policy.  He  would  omw  ask, 
was  this  display  of  liberal  policy  to  stop  here? 
Was  this  essential  adininistratiun  of  j  imtice  to 
be  confined  to  our  foretern  colonies?  Were  we 
never  to  do  justice  nearer  home— were  we  never 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Ireland  ?  Was  it  there 
alone  that  policy  was  to  be  overlooked;  and 
that,  too,  where  a  great  population  was  op- 
pressed by  a  continuance  of  matchless  impolicy 
and  worse  ii\jo8tice,  because  Ministers  with! 
drew  from  the  aiyustment  of  a  question,  which 
ere  long  must  be  dcfiniUvely  setUed.  There  was 
nn  evident  danger  in  tritling  with  a  vital  sub- 
ject,  which  could  not  be  set  aside.  There  was 
in  the  Government,  no  doubt,  too  great  a  differ, 
ence  of  opinion  upon  the  Irish  question,  as  there 
had  been  upon  others;  but  surely  not  more  than 
there  had  been  upon  the  mercantile  topics. 
There  had  been  something  like  the  same  differ- 
ence  on  the  silk  bill;  they  could  not  fail  to  re- 
collect, that  it  was  brought  into  this  house  and 
carried  by  one  minister,  and  thrown  out  in  tho 
Lords  by  another.  An  equal  difficulty  had  been 
fonnd  in  reconciling  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
the  Cabinet  at  an  early  period  of  the  Soutb 
American  question.  It  was  by  some  called 
Jacobinical  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  new  states 
oi  South  America,  until  at  length  a  minister, 
backed  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  representatives,  had  the  manli- 
nesB  to  press  forward  those  liberal  measures  of 
foreign  jioHcy  which  some  of  his  colleagues 
denounced.  It  might  be  said,  that  if  such  a 
minister  should  persevere  in  thi8no\el  course, 
he  might  be  compelled  to  resign.  W:is  this  Ut 
be  the  reason  for  delay?  Was  this  conduct  to 
be  tolerated  in  a  British  minister?  And  if  it 
were,  were  they,  then,  to  consent  to  say  **  TI  e 
danger  is,  we  admit,  great,  bm  touch  it  not  ?" 
l-et  them  not  in  these  times,  be  told  that  there 
were  |.<articnlar  scruples,  in  a  high  quarter,  which 
could  not  hear  to  be  touched.  This  language 
had,  he  knew,  been  used  on  a  former  occasion  j 
but  it  was  unjustiflj.blc— it  was  cnconstitu- 
tinnal— it  was  intolerable— it  would  have  been 
hardly  used  to  a  House  of  Commons  by  a  mi- 
nister of  Charles  II.;  and  sure  he  was  that,  if 
used  in  the  better  times  which  preceded 
that  reign,  it  would  have  brought  a  minister 
to  the  block.  It  was  Mr.  Fox's  constitu- 
tional maxim  that  the  name  of  the  King  should 
never  be  mentioned  in  do^ate,  to  influence  or 
ourawe.  The  great  constitutional  practice  was. 
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Ihat  wheo  an  «ct  of  gncB  wai  to  bo  perfonned, 
the  King  whi  to  have  the  gracious  mrrit  of 
v»bat  was  Hooe  t  aod  that  it  was  only  when  roea- 
sures  of  an  odious  and  unpopular  cliaracter 
were  necessary,  that  minisiera  were  to  step  for- 
ward and  assume  the  whole  opprobrium  which 
aitached  to  thein.  This  was  the  constitutional 
maxim  which  bad  always  prevailed,  except  io 
the  worst  times,  and  which  never,  until  of 
late,  bad  been  departed  from.  The  practice 
was  otherwise,  now.  If  there  were  any  thing 
odious  to  he  done — any  political  opponent  to 
-be  run  down — **  Oh  then,"  ministers  ez* 
claimed,  '*  it  is  not  our  fault,  we  wish  to  do 
what  is  right ;  we  are  above  these  petty  jea- 
lousies s  we  do  not  wish,  nor  mean,  profes- 
sionally, to  injure  a  political  opponent;  but 
don*i  yon  see  we  are  delicately  placed  }'* 
Then  followed  the  allusion  to  the  Sovereign,  as 
the  imperative  director  of  the  act,  so  that  these 
official  personages  cast  upon  the  Crown  the 
odium  of  any  unpopular  act,  whilst  they  care- 
fully preserved  to  themselves  the  popularity  of 
more  liberal  measures.  So  it  was  once  regarding 
Ireland ;  the  name  of  his  late  Majesty  had  been 
Dsed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  impossible 
at  a  former  period  to  proceed  with  the  Catholic 
question.  But  this  plea,  bad  as  it  was,  was 
now  removed,  as  must  be  l^nown  b^  any  person 
who  had  marked  his  present  Migesty's  most 
grmcions  conduct  In  his  cordial  and  gratifying 
visit  to  Ireland,  which  had  demonstrated  his 
Jost  and  enlightened  feelings  towards  the  Irish 
people.  He  would  add,  too,  that  in  the  terri- 
tory in  which  George  IV.  reigned  as  King  of 
Hsnover,  and  where  he  acted  individoall^ ,  and 
not  as  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  guidance  of 
what  were  called  responsible  advisers— they  had 
not  long  since  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
King*s  real  sentiments,  in  the  decree  which  be 
graciously  promulgated  at  the  opening  of  tlie 
States,  and  of  which  he  had  procured  a  copy, 
lie  earnestly  hoped  that  this  decree  from  the 
King  of  Hanover  personally,  would  be  taken 
as  a  hint,  for  ministers  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
|»olicy  towards  Ireland.  His  Hanoverian  Ma- 
jesty was  most  graciously  pleased  to  say,**  that 
the  general  professors  of  the  Christian  faith  ai« 
to  etyoy  a  perfect  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  14th  article  of  the  constitution, 
the  pre-eminence  of  a  predominant  church  is 
abandoned."  This  declaration  became  a  So- 
vereign, who  felt  that  a  traly  tolerant  man 
never  used  the  word.  Such  a  man  must 
feel,  that  toleration  was  aa  indispensable 
duty,  and  not  a  boon.  It  was  the  Inalienable  right 
<»f  man  Io  worship  his  Maker  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  do  man  bad 
a  right  to  interpose  and  prevent  the  exercise  of 
It  (hear,  bear).  The  King*s  decree  went  on 
further  to  promo1gate«  **  that  all  Christian  com- 
manities  had  a  tight  to  the  anobstrocted  and 
peaceable  exercise  of  their  religions  worship.*' 
Onght  not  that  house  boldly  to  come  forward, 
and,  consistentiy  with  the  royal  act,  do  ftir 
Ireland  what  bad  bocii  done  for  Hanover 
(hear,  bear)?  He  was  now  patting  aside  the 
business  of  the  Catholic  Association,  although 
the  acts  attributed  to  lhat  body  were  the  ge- 
nuine fruit  of  the  policy  pursued  towards  Ire- 
land. He  had  predicted  such  a  consequence. 
If  there  had  been  extravagant  and  harsh  lan- 
guage used  by  any  of  the  Catholic  body^if 
there  bad  been  extravagant  propositions  dls- 
cnsied — If  an  alarm  had  been  the  consequence. 
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who  was  to  blame  ?  Not  so  much  the  Catbollrat 
who  bad  sent  overabUi  with  such  propositions — 
not  so  much  the  Association,  who  bad  trtuned  it  i 
but  those  whose  impolicy  had  originated  the 
association,  had  made  it  what  it  was,  by  comi- 
nned  oppression  and  insult.  The  Catholics  first 
came  to  Parliament  with  a  respectful  request, 
and  were  met  by  refusal,  and  contumely :  the 
natural  result  was,  an  insolent  and  unreasonable 
demand.  Why  not  then  revoke  this  policy  } 
Why  not  redress  grievances  in  Ireland  and 
apply  conciliation  Instead  of  coercion  ?  They 
could  not  answer  for  the  result  until  they  bad 
made  the  trial.  But  what  was  the  ground  of 
alarm  when  the  experiment  was  suggested }  He 
knew  that  high,  very  high,  in  that  cabinet  waa 
to  be  found  tne  greatest  learning,  with  the  most 
experienced  talents  combined — were  they  afraid 
of  losing  the  benefit  of  these  great  acquirements 
by  pressing  an  obnoxious  measure  upon  a  par- 
ticular individual?  What,  did  they  think  the 
great  seal  would  be  in  danger  If  they  pressed 
this  question  ?  Did  they  think  the  venerable  and 
learned  person  who  held  it  would  quit  his  pos- 
session on  that  account  ?  Great  God  I  the  very 
notion  of  such  abandonment  of  ofllce  was  the  most 
chimerical  of  all  the  chimeras  that  ever  dis- 
tempered the  brain  of  a  poet  (loud  laughter). 
Surprised  indeed  should  he  be,  to  find  any  quit- 
tance of  ofllce  in  that  quarter,  before  all  sub- 
lunary things  were  at  aa  end.  That  fear  of 
public  loss  never  crossed  his  apprehensive  miiid 
even  in  a  dream.  They  greatly  undervalued  ibc 
steadiness  of  mind  and  purpose  of , their  vener- 
able colleague ;  there  was  nothing  to  equal  the 
patient  assiduity  with  which  he  bore  the  toils 
of  his  high  station,  the  fortitude  with  which  he 
endured  to  be  thwarted :  apon  all  quest i<»ns  of 
foreign  and  domestic  trade  be  bad  at  length  i  i»n- 
sented  to  yield — ay,  and  so  would  he  upon  this 
Catholic  question  if  it  were  equally  pre»«ed 
npoa  his  reluctant  attention.  Hm  composure 
under  such  circumstances  was  only  equalled  by 
the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the  prolonged 
solicitations  of  the  suitors  in  his  own  court.  To 
suppose  that  be  would  quit  office  on  this  ac- 
count, was  really  Io  harbour  the  va&nrst  fear 
that  ever  crossed  the  most  fantastical  imagina- 
tion I  his  colleagues  would  see  this,  were  they 
only  to  make  the  attempt  upon  the  preposses 
sions  of  his  great  mind;  they  would  soon  find 
the  predominating  prevalence  of  that  patriotic 
feeling,  that  there  was  no  principle  so  strong  as 
the  love  of  saving  one*s  country,  and  that  io  no 
offices  was  it  so  torcibly  felt  as  In  tbttse  of  tho 
highest  rank,  in  those  possessing  the  most  exten- 
sive patronage  and  connexions  i  and  that  so  much 
the  more  powerful  and  profitable  were  the 
office,  so  much  higher  would  be  the  ardour,  and 
seal,  and  self-clevotion  which  would  not  allow 
the  venerable,  the  wise  and  good  nmn,  at  all 
hazard  of  personal  opinions,  to  tear  himself  from 
the  aervice  of  his  country.  To  damp  such  seal 
for  the  public  service  would  be,  he  repeated,  to 
possess  a  power  superior  to  that  of  Prince 
Ilohenlohe.  To  remove  this  great  personage 
would  be  area]  miracle ;  the  seals  were  his  es- 
tate — hit  freehold  i  be  had  secured  the  term,  and 
his  last  breath  would  be  poured  forth  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  only  question  in  law  upon  the 
matter  was — who  was  to  appoint  his  successor  ? 
He  was  not,  for  his  unabated  desire  to  do  good 
to  mankind,  to  be  restricted  to  a  mere  life 
interest  i  the  office  must  in  him  be  devisable,  and 
for  the  uses  of  his  will.  Indeed,  there  were 
indications  which  In  a  measure  pointed  to  the 
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•xceHor,  altbongb  Chat  iocceaior  would  find 
biaielf  diMppoloted,  if  lie  hoped  to  get  oAce 
diriag  the  nataral  life  of  the  present  holder 
(reaewed  Uughter).    To  he  lare,  one  monber 
9i  (he  cabinet  might  mj^  *  I  wai  resijgn  if  this 
neaaare  Is  not  carried,'  and  another  might  reply 
*  Aod  to  win  I,  if  it  it.*      Let  tha   rt.  hon. 
feflt  opposite  (Mr.  Canning)  only  make  this 
experiment  with  hb  nohle  colleague  upon  the 
Cmtholic  question,  at  be  had  done  upon  the 
ronaerclai  bills,  and  the  nation  woold   not, 
hs  laigbt  depend  upon  it,  be  deprived  for  one 
hour  of  the  inestimable  henefit  of  his  colleague's 
pBbSc  services  (hear,  hear).   Unhappily,  the 
rt  hoB.  gent,  made  no  such  effort,  and  there- 
fore the  Catholics  were  put  off;  ftom  year  to 
year— from  one  crisis  to  another — ^in  tfane  of 
wtr,  or  in  time  of  peace,  the  Catholics  were  to 
be  tamed  aside,  and  for  them  alone  the  hour  of 
rrdress  was  never  to   approach  (hear,  hear). 
Peasl  enactments  were  the  answer  to  their  peti- 
tions, and  now  again  they  were  called  upon  to 
pat  down,  not  the  association,  "but  *'  associa- 
tfams.**    This  was  one  of  the  sliest  insertions 
that  ever  crept  into  a  form  of  speech.    The  ve- 
sersble  and  learned  personage  in  the  cab  bet 
hsd  added  thin  letter  s ;  he  linew  his  band- writing 
(laaghter),  and  the  object  was  plain  and  pal- 

Cible;  ^  Make  it  plural,  and  then  we  shall 
ve  the  votes  of  those  who  are  antlous  to  put 
dswB  the  Orange  Associations,  and  who  will 
admire  by  anticiiNition  the  mode  in  which  we 
pebe  the  equal  balance  in  our  handstand  deter- 
■ioe  to  put  down  faction  in  Ireland.'*  He,  how- 
ever, coognred  hon.  members  to  exercise  their 
conmon  sense.  They  would  soon  find  that  the 
jtstiee  was  only  nominal — that  it  partook  of 
those  subtle  equities;  from  the  precincts  of 
wftkb  it  sproiig — that  the  strong  and  irresistible 
band  of  the  Imw  would  be  called  forth  to  put 
down  the  CatboUcs,  whilst  the  Orange  Associa- 
tioa  woafd  be  only  visited  with  a  gentle  tap 
(War).  To  the  introduction  of  this  principle, 
tterefore,  lie  must  at  once  oppose  all  the  re- 
sniaoce  In  Ua  power  i  he  could  not  assent  to  it 
aader  any  form,  or  with  any  qualification.  If 
t^  Catholic  Association  had  transgressed  the 
prfnctples  of  the  constitution,  and  embarked  In 
aeasares  irreconcileable  with  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  the  more  it  was  to  be  regretted.  He 
bad  never  in  his  life  approved  of  all  the  mea- 
sures of  any  association,  still  less  had  he  ever 
approved  of  all  the  measures  of  a  society  united 
bv  a  mijted  bond  of  religious  and  political  prin- 
ciples, where  men's  feelings  now  and  then  be- 
casM  roused,  and  sometimes  carried  them  in 
Ibeir  warmth  over  the  strict  line  of  propriety. 
Bat  he  thought  th«ir  moderation  bad  been  ex- 
emplary, and  dieir  languare — which  had  been 
•aerred  at  by  the  noble  lord  (Go we r), but  which 
it  would  have  been  more  prudent  in  him  to  bave 
rsdeavourrd  Co  imitate  than  to  have  sneered 
II— was  moderate.  *^  Oh,  said  the  noble  lord, 
"*  I  am  m»t  disposed  to  treat  them  with  con- 
tempt!*' That  be — that  he — most  noble  and 
■ost  hoooarable  as  he  was— should  bave  it  go 
fiirth  tos&x  millions  of  suffering  fellow-subjects, 
sod  ttat  the  very  first  time,  perhaps,  they 
had  ever  beard  of  his  name — ^tnat  he  did  not 
■can  to  treat  them  with  contempt*  was 
certainly  alngnlar.  To  speak  of  such  people 
with  contempt,  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
lioa— not  even  that  most  contemptuous  of 
ail  contemners,  Signor  Pocoetmmit,  would 
bave  said  so  (a  laugh).  The  great  bulk 
ef  the  CatboEc  commuQity  bad  given  to  that 
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body  t^ir  hear^  "mU^   noqualiiled  •opporl^ 
Tboy  might  not,  perhaps,  a/1  think  alike  uppii 
the  whule  of  the  measures  of  the  Association^  f, 
nevertheless,  the  great  bulk  of  the  body  saacr 
tioned  the  entire  of  their  proceedings*    Thera/ 
were  some  who  disliked  the  particular  spancbea. 
of  individuals  »  among  thesa  was  the  Attoniey«v 
General  for  Irelan4 ;  and  yet,  when  he  sent  up. 
an    obnoxious   soeech  to   the  scrutiny  of  «. 
grand  jnry,  he  found  thst  they  ware  not  pra., 
pared  to  amlst  in  prosecuting  the  party,    jli^ 
regretted  that   bis  learned  friend  had   taken, 
such  a  course,   after  the   late    Mr.  Gralun^ 
the    Attorney-General  for   Ireland,  bad  donc^ 
more  than  any  other  man  of  bb  tima,  for  tba . 
claims  of  the  Catholics.    I f  any  man,  then,  had . 
planted,  and  fostered,  and  fathered  this  very  as- 
sociation, his  learned  friend  was  that  maiLi 
There  Were  many  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
Catholic  rent,  or  the  manner  of  its  collection,  bad 
who  were  still  cordial  friends  of  the  aasodatipn* 
and  who  would  adhere  to  it,  as  the  representat^vip^ , 
of  their  sentiments,  and  would  feel  an  aitacl^, 
made  upon  it,  as  a  declaration  of  war  agaiqallh^  ] 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland.    Besides,  now  ib^y  , 
were  to  put  down   this  association,  witliont, 
equally  extinguishing  hundreds  of  others,  wa9,, 
beyond  what  his  imagination  could  eompreheqd^; 
What  was  to  become  of  the  Bible  Society,  wbicb.. 
raised,  not  SgOOOI.  or  9^0001.,  like  the  Catholic 
Association,  hut  80,00OL  or  90,0001.^— which 
had  struck  its  roots  deeplv  Into  the  soU,  and, 
spread  its  branches  far  and  wide — ^which  com- 
prehended great  sects  and  illustrious  names 
amongst  its  directors  and  supporters  — whicli . 
had  dignitaries  of  the  church  at  its  head,  and  a,, 
peer  of  Parliament  for  its  president — which, 
could  boast  amongst  its  members  Lord  Bexley^ 
and  Lord  Liverpool — a  peer  with  whom,  in 
the  new  commercial  policy,  be  had  often  the. 
honour  to  act  (a  laugh).    There  was  also  tbo^ 
Bridge-street  Association,  of  which  the  Ouk^ . 
of  Wellington  was  a  PresidenL    This,  It  was., 
true,  was  only  a  society  for  prosecutina  lAJbeJ-. 
lers  s  they  did  not  attempt  to  stand  up  for  a  re- 
drem  of  old  grievances  {  their  oflice  was  rather  . 
to  check  complaints  thsin  to  originate  them— ta 
exercise  the  power  of  §x-<(fficio  prosecutions,  . 
without  the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney-Ge>* 
neral,  for  whom  that  power  was  intended.  What 
was  to  become,  be  would  ask,  of  this  society  ?  • 
He  would  fain  hope  that  this  intention  would  be 
abandoned.    He  coigured  the  ministersto  pause 
before  they  advanced  a  step  farther  In  such  a 
system  of  legislation.    He  protested  against  the 
principle  of  such  a  measure  $  he  could  ^ut  even 
allow  the  papers  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  which 
were  to  form  its  basis,  without  proclsimiog  its 
injustice.    From  that  very  mument  he  would 
take  his  stand,  and  oppose  it  inch  by  inch,  and 
step  by  step,  as  a  measure  pregnant  aith  enor- 
mous mischief,  bottomed  upon  injustice,  and 
filled  with  all  the  ingredients  of  coercion  and 
impolicy,  which  if  persevered  in  would  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  the  severance  of  the  two  king* 
dome  (loud  cheers).     The  peace  of   Ireland 
was    secured    by  the     Catholic    Association 
(hear,  hear) ;  Ireland  had  never  been  more  tran- 
quil than  now,  through  tlie  reliance  of  the 
people  upon  that  body.    This  was  the  fact ;  let 
the  house  describe  it  as  it  might  please— cloak 
it  over  with  any  form  of  words--this  was  the 
doing  of  the  Catholic  Association  (hear,  hear). 
The  people  of  Ireland  once  confided  in  Par>' 
meat }  but  the  conduct  of  their  friends  i 
ways  supporting  enuncipation,  oacept 
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pvUcvlv  clrcaniUiicef^*  ud  of  ihe  Parlia- 
ment   Id    at    consUoUj    r^ecdnr    it,    bad 
alienated    the   Catholic    people/They   oow 
confided  in  the  AMOciation.    And  why  ahoald 
that  house  complain  ?      IVai  it  not  their  own 
handy  work  ?  Swift,  among  his  shrew d  mazimi, 
had  one  that— there  was  nothing  so  unreason- 
able as  for  people  to  make  theinsclves  ridicu- 
loust  and  then  be  angry  at  others  for  laughing 
at  them.    So  it  was  with  Go?emiDent;   they 
first  made  rebels  by  their  injustice  and  impo- 
licy ;   put  them  down  they  must,  in  order  to 
keep  the  Government  going:    but  after  that, 
came  vituperation  and  reproaches,  which  kept 
up  the  former  soreness.      *Twas   true,  there 
was  no  talk  of  rebellion,  but  if  any  thing  could 
incite  it  to  our  shores,  it  would  be  the  delay  of 
justice  to  the  Catholic  people,     lie  warned 
them   against  waiting    under  the    plea  of  a 
more  convenient  season  ;  it  would  be  better  to 
relent  even  in  the  twelfth  hour.  -  It  was  mad- 
ness— it  was  the  grossest  Imprudence  to  keep 
the    former  course.     That  minister  was   not 
worthy  of  the  credit  which  would  attach  to  the 
very  meanest  and  least  significant  of  those 
gneasures  which  had  been  introduced  for  the 
comparatively    light    purpose  of  benefitting 
commerce,  who  could  hope,  by  the  adoption  of 
violent  means  in  putting  down  the  Catholic 
Association,  to  satisfy  the  demand  which  was 
made  upon  him  for  the  adoption  of  a  liberal 
policy.    The  associations  might  be  put  down  in 
eight-and-forty  hours.    It  was  their  own  fault 
that  they  were  there.    Let  it  once  be  seen  that 
the  Government  and  the  Parliament  were  sln- 
cere^— let  the  conviction  once  take  effect  that 
justice  would  be  secured  bv  the  enforcement  of 
equal  laws,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  asso- 
ciatlont.    That  they  might  be  wise  enough  to 
yield  in  time  to  the  reasonable  petition  of  six 
nulliona  of  their  oppressed  sulyerts,  was  rather 
hia  earliest  prayer  and  wish  than  his  belief. 
But  his  conscience  prompted  him  to  call  upon 
them  to  adopt  this  at  the  fittest  time  for  concili- 
ation and  redress,  while,  as  to  the  policy  hi- 
therto pursued,  and  for  aught  he  knew  yet  to  be 
continued,  he  was  determined  to  relieve  hit 
own  mind  firom  the  guilty  responsibility  of  ac- 
quiescence (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  W,  Litmi  said  there  were  many  associa- 
tloot  In  this  country,  expressly  engaged  In 
raiting  money  by  legal  meant.  It  was  highly 
desiraMe  that  such  bodies  should  be  enabled  to 
meet  to  manage  their  own  proper  Interests^ 
But  what  would  be  said  if  they  went  to  add  to 
their  private  affairs  the  consideration  of  those 
of  the  whole  country  ?  He  could  even  admit 
that  the  sabscriptlons  to  the  Catholic  Astocia* 
tlon  might  be  legal  i  but  if  he  found  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  prletthood  wen  engaged  in 
collecting  them,  and  were  to  be  conyoued  as  to 
their  employment,  he  should  deem  that  a  cir^ 
cnmtlaace  symptomatic  of  ibe  deepett  alarm. 
Nor  wat  that  alarm  at  Ai  lessened  by  the  re- 
collection that  thai  priesthood  claim  an  ac- 
tual delegatioo  of  the  powers  of  omnipotence, 
profetiing  that  whatever  their  bound  or 
loosened  on  earth,  whether  absolntlon  and  re- 
mission of  slut,  pardons  plenarv  or  In  part,  the 
inme  wat  bound  or  loosened  In  heaven.  He 
■Aintalnod  that  the  operations  of  a  clergy, 
pratendiag  lo  such  power,  should  be  wptched 
with  ricid  icmtloy.  Ho  wat,  notwlthsUnding, 
%  friend  to  Catholic  Bmnncipatlon,  and  sbonld 
ionport  such  a  mensnre.  If  propoeed. 

Mr.   Cwntv/— With  rcapect   to  (be  C«- 
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tholic  Association,  as  relating  to  Catholic  Bhmb- 
cipation,    ho  must,  as  a  supporter  of  thai 
question,  exprem  his  entire  accordance  with 
his  boo.  friend  who  spoke  last — that  to  ftr  from 
the  Association  being  Identified  with  the  Inte- 
rests of  the  Catholics,  Its  Institution  and  con- 
duct  more  resembled  the  scheme  of  an  enemy 
who  had  devised  it  for  thwarting  the  pragrcsa 
of  the  question  of  emancipation  m  this  country. 
The  worst  enemy   of   the    Catholic   religion 
could  not  have  hit  upon  means  more  certain 
— he    could    not  have    imagined  a   plan   so 
successfully  mischievous  as  the  institution  of 
the  Catholic  Association.    To  one  question  of 
the  learned  gent,  he  would  advert  at  pariicu* 
larly  deserving  of  an  answer.    He  had  askedy 
if  no  ^ps  were  taken  by  the  Government,  with 
a  view  to  check  this  Association,  might  nol 
the  mischief  die  away  1     It  was  at  one  time 
his  own  opinion  that  it  would.    He  appealed 
for  proof  of  it  to  his  conduct  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament.   Had  the  learned  gent,  forgotten 
how  ministers  were  then  goaded  to  stifle  the 
restless  spirit  which  was  then  said  to  prevail  f 
Had  he  forgotten  the  answer  then  given,  that 
they  thought  it  better  to  wait  until  the  mischief 
should  die  away  of  itselff  and  at  all  eventn 
they  declined  calling  upon  the  house  for  any 
extraordinary  expedient  until  the  effect  of  pa- 
tience were  fairly  tried  i    The  learned  genL*s 
mode  of  hondling  this  subject  was  most  sin- 
gular.   To  prove  that  the  existence  of  tho 
Catholic  Association  was  at  least  harmless,  he 
ought  to  have  shewn  that  they  were  a  few  nox- 
ious individuals,  who  did  not  profess  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Ireland — who  had  no  dcalga 
of  assuming  the  character  of  a  Government. 
But  the  learned  genL  exaggerated  even  their 
own  most  gross  and  exaggerated  account.    He 
told  the  house  that  the  Catholic  Association  wan 
the  Government  of  the  country*    **  Yon  are 
indebted,*'  said  he,   'Uo   the  Catholic  Atso-« 
elation    for    the    peace    and   tranquillity    of 
Ireland."     He  entirely   overlooked  the    ad-> 
ministration  of  the  last  three  years.    He  lefl 
out  of  view  the  eminent  services  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  in  retrieving,  by  the  equal  jua- 
tice  of  his  government,  the  authority  duo  to  the 
Uws.    He  forgot  that  the  sunshine  of  Govern- 
ment was  slmrcd  equally  by  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, and  that  the  favours  of  the  Crown  were 
nothing.    It  was  not  to  this  that  the  traoquUlitj 
of  Ireland  wai  attributable  i  her  repose,  sayn 
the  learned  gent  is  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Association  1  Mi>st  earnestly  was  it  to  be  wished 
that  the  current  of  that  wise  and  benevolent 
administration  had  been  suffered  Co  pursue  itn 
course  unimpeded,  and  to  have  flowed  through 
the  land  unmixed  with  these  waters  of  bitter^ 


**  Doris  amara  suam  non  Intermlsceat  und 

Whatever  disappointment  awaited  the  grant 
measure  of  emuDci(iatioo  moKi  be  asiribed  t«» 
that  body.  But  it  seemed  that  the  Catholic 
Association  was  the  cause  of  that  peace  which 
the  Government  had  been  unable  to  achlove. 
By  what  charm  had  they  brought  abont  thin 
object?  whence  did 4hey obtain  their magknl 
elements  of  concord  ?  From  tho  pit  of  Ache- 
ron 1  Their  combination  wat  cemented  by  «m 
adjuration  of  horror — *^  Bo  peaceable,  they 
said,  by  the  hatred  which  jovl  boar  the  Orangn- 
moor*  Tbit  wat  the  chann  by  which  th^ 
extracted  peace  out  of  hatred.  Good  God  I  wnn 
itfor  rcMnnlag  man  to  pni  toch  a  hoad  of 
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iMi  wiMng,  and  wfien  cslled  opon  to  ezphdn 
tbemelTet,  deUberately  to  affinn  the  deed? 
C<mM  Udf  be  CatholielBm  ?  He  traited  not  i  for 
if  it  were,  be  had  beeo  in  a  fatal  error  in  advo- 
aHag  the  Catholic  caaae  (cheers)    Did  the 
letmed  grot.,    did  the  Catholic   Association 
ksow  10  little  of  the  English  people,  as  to  snp- 
poietkat  intimidation  could  avail  them  ?  Every 
KBtesce  of  that  nature  matt  operate  as  an  in- 
juDCtion  on  their  advocates  to  hold  their  peace, 
^l  the  inpression  of  that  violence  could  be 
effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  English  people. 
Let  BO  one  consider  him,  therefore,  as  opposing 
Ibe  Catholic  claims.  -He  wished  to  separate 
the  Catholic  Ajsociation  and  the  Catholic  qnes- 
tioB,— the  learned  gent  wished  to   confound 
ihesu   He  did  them  an  essential  bepefit,  in 
ridding  them  of  that   tBcnbos,  in  amoving 
what  was  nnsi^tly  and  unbecoming,  and  ad- 
vanced dieir  cause  in  the  estimation  of  every 
■sn  who  bated  to  be  bullied,  or  who  possessed 
a  lease  of  independence.    Ho  was  sorry  to 
defaia  the  honso  with  personal  explanations, 
hst  the  learned  gent,  had  asked  htm — almost  in 
10  many  words,  *'*  Why  do  not  you,  who  have 
csiried  a  particular  question  against  the  views 
ef  u  opposing  minister,  insist  on  carrying  the 
Ca^Hc  qa^sOoB  ?'*    He  oly  ected  to  both  pre- 
siife  and  conclusion.     Suppose   the  premise 
tnie,  did  the  learned  gent,  see  no  difference 
hetween  the  South  American  and  the  Catholic 
VKsiioo?     «'  What  had  a  minister  to  fear," 
•iked  the  learned  gent.  *'  with  this  house,  these 
Reaches,  aU  Eogland  at  his  back  ?*'    He  would 
•mm  with  another  question ;  **  What  would 
aaiBister  do  with  only  these  benches,  and  with 
m  England  at  hia  back"  (cheers,  and  laugh- 
ter)?  He  should  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
jB4giag  1^,1^^  when,  and  at  what  period,  and  in 
what  manner,  to  give  up  either  his  office  or  his 
hfe  m  support  of  that  or  any  other  cause  t  he 
vonid  not  consent  to  have    the  opportunity 
^esen  far  Iuid,  especially  by  one  who  might 
Wve  some  collaternl   interQst    in  giving  bis 
■^vice  (laBghter).    In  the  notion  that  a  certain 
yher  of  the  Cabinet,  who  was  opposed  to 
kisi  oa  the  Catholic  qaestion,  was  also  opposed 
tokia  00  that  of  South  America  i  the  learned 
(cvt.  was  entirely  mistaken.    He  assured  him 
(kat  the  line  which  divided  the  Cabinet  was  not 
itnlgbt,   bat     serpentine.     The    project    of 
breaking  it  up,  oa  account  of  one  question, 
■ightnotbe  difficnlt;  that  of  forming  a  new 
Me  from  the  different  benches  of  that  house, 
woold  be  found  not  quite  so  easy.    No  doubt  a 
mpetent  minlatry  mif  ht  be  selected  from  the 
■ttfhes  opposite;    but  if   the  learned  gent. 
co«ld  have  the  satisfaction  of  ousting  him,  he 
VMid  not,  la  all  probabiUtv,  have  the  aatnflic- 
t>4B  of  succeeding  him  (cheers,  and  laugh- 
tff).    All  he  desired  of  the  house  was,  to  con- 
■der  rightly  the  terms  which  were  objected  to 
V  the  addreai.     The  King  stated  in  the  Speech, 
tkataawdations  oaisted  in  Ireland,  for  whose 
^"■dact  it  waa  recommended  to  consider  of  an 
adaqaate  remedy.     The  house  replied ,  by  pro- 
■n^  that  it  would  do  so.    What  less  could  the 
■■■Kdo?  Unleaa, taking  theleamed  genL'sdes- 
gyiw;  of  the  Catholic  Association,  as  a  body 
f^MBsri^g  the  whole  authority  In  Ireland,  en- 
PPH  ■adUidcd  allegiance,  exercising  all  the 
P*«trs  of  Govvmneat,  issuing  the  only  com- 
y^  whiafc  were  effectually   obeyed,  and 
JCTyinc  rewcnuea-rOBlese  they  wera .  prepared 
'•say  that  «  power  thuafomidable  ought  to 
*»*--•»  all  beside  the  Government, .  or  to 
**^  ahovu  Itf— they  could  not  rafuto  their 


assurance  to  the  Crown,  that  they  woold  take 
an    early    opportunity    of   considering    the 
means  of   putting  down  so  enormous  an  evlL 
The  learned  gent,  seemed  to  treat  lightly  all 
those   measures  which   a  liberal    policy   bad 
adopted    fur  the    advantage   of    trade,    and 
the     recognition    of    the    new    states.      The 
learned  gent,  was  not  an  unfrequent  speaker  in 
that  bouse,  nod  when  he  favoured  them,  he  was 
not   remarkable   for  concis^oeas — mixing   up 
with  the  matter  of  debate,  dissertations  de  omni 
icibiii.    As,  in  the  course  of  his  Parliamentary 
life,  the  learned  gent,  had  proposed  and  sup- 
ported every  species  and  degree  of  innovation 
which  could  be  practised  in  a  settled  govern- 
ment, it  was  not  very  easy  for  ministers  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  aflisir  of  South  America,  or 
any  other,  without  seeming  to  borrow  some- 
thiog    from  the  learned  gent.      Their  views 
might  be  shut  up— by  circunpstances  which  lAey 
mui^  consult,  though  he  need  not — as  among 
ice  in  a  northern  winter.    In  time  the  thawing 
came ;  but  break  away  in  what  direction  they 
would,  to  the  left  or  right,  it  was  all  alike. 
''  Ohol**    said   the   learned    geoL    ''  I  waa 
there  before  you^>you  could  not  have  thought* 
of  that  now,  if  I  had  not  given  you  a  hint." 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  there  was  a  sace 
and  grave  critic  of  the  name  of  Dennis,  who 
got  it  into  bis  head  that  he  wrote  all  the  good 
plays  that  were  acted  at  that  time.    At  last  a 
tragedy  came   forth  with  a   most    imposing 
storm  of  hail  and  thunder.    At  the  first  peal, 
'*  That*s   my    thunder,*'    said   Dennis    (loud 
laughter).    So,  with  the  learned  gen^t.,  there 
was  no  noise  or  stir  for  the  good  of  mankind  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  but  be  instantly  claimed 
it  for  his  thunder.    One  thing  he  had,  however^ 
kindly   thrown  overi>oard,  which  was  to  be 
divided  between  Government  and  his  learned 
friend  (Sir  J.  M'Intosh).  He  wished  to  hear  from 
that  learned  member  to  what  degree  he  claimed 
South    America  for  his    thunder  (laughter)} 
The  learned  gent,  was  very  cautious  in  his  praise. 
Much  had  been  done  to  which  he  could  not  ob- 
ject I  but  then, for  fear  that  they  should  feel  too 
proud,  he  suggested  that  things  might  have  been 
made  better,  especially  as  to  time.    Now  if  he 
piqued  himself  upon   any  thing  in  the  South 
American  negociations,  it  was  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  time.    As  to  the  propriety  of  admitting 
states  which  had  successfully  shaken  off*  their 
dependence  on  the  mother  country  to  the  rights 
of  nations,  there  could  be  no  dispute.    There 
were   two    ways,   however,    of    proceeding, 
either  recklessly  and  with  a  hurried  course,  by 
which  the  olyect  might  be  soon  reached,  and  al- 
most as  soon  lost — or  by  a  course  so  strictly 
guarded,  that  no  principle  was  violated  and  no 
offence  given  to  other  Powers.  The  three  States 
with  which  Government  had  to  deal,  were  Bue- 
nos A yres,  Colombia,  and  Mexico.    As  to  Bue- 
nos Ayreb,  it  was  true  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  there  had  been  a  Spanish  soldier  on  the 
soil.    But  bis  learned  friend  knew  well  that 
Buenos  A>Tes  comprised  13  or  14  small  and 
separate  states,  which  were  not  till  lately  col- 
lected into  a  federal  union.    Would  it  not  have 
been  absurd  to  have  treated  with  a  power  in- 
capable of  answering  for  the  conduct  of  the 
communities  of  which  it  was  composed  ?    So 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  consolidation  had 
taken  place,  the  treaty  with  Buenos- Ayres  waa 
signed.    Next  as  to  Colombia.     As  late  as 
1822,  Puerto  Cabello  was  held  for  the  King  of 
Spain.    It  was  only  since  that  time  that  Colom- 
bia could  have  been  admitted  amongst   the 
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ev»r^-*lM»  a|lok0  it  not  mtlmpMiny  ^lamii'i  C<>» 
lo«Ma  clwae  to-  rnii  her  wliole  iMtm  aM'a 
gm^  part  of  her  IraaMfe  in  «  dfeMm  ^wftrwlth 
SMisy  ia  Fern.'  Had  that  eolOT^rliepinoved 
diMMtroavit  wovldl  have  eadH  hi  tv^estubllA- 
lihias-tiie  rojrmi  feoihorityi'  ^Tttt-dkn^  trti 
BOW  ai^uittiidi  TheeeK  nt  Meile^imrtlfll 
mofto'etrlfcingw  Not*  nine  ntonlhe  ag»,  an '  atf. 
veMflser^ho  had  Melded  the  eee^re  af  MtX' 
ice«l0fltheie  ihorN  to  retom  thither  and  rMume 
bit  'iibdl(9rted  tbrooiv  la  neither  at  theie 
CAMtf  eoMd  >  the  time  of  the  negorMtfoa  lute 
beenfiilitfttllmted  even  hy  a  few  we^kk.  Ke«r 
win  mtfeet  Cethe  mode  fn  wM^h  Ifafte  fttht 
objMM^fcMreEiMted,  hrVat  bound  teMy,  Wbat- 
evef«illi4l1iall  been  finnid  with  If,  'thdt  Ittras 
tbo'-l^dtbilit  HKeM  tlM^  cMrtd^  Kbte  bftMi 
adb^tMi'  TMb  t»iirfi«d  f«M.  bed  teiffj  tbatOier^ 
wai%d0lMhlh^ lAesn  attd^ATIt-y in  ne^ociafiirg 
a  tr^tjTy  111  the  |ireltttffe  fo  reco^Hon.  ICow 
wbdC'Waethe  condnc^ef  Pnkncewftb  refpect 
to  *the  UttltcM  Btateft  of  AHierieaf  The  fkct 
wae;  tbdt  the  ambaMadotY  of  the  United  Statet 
w^e'ndt  adoHttedto  the  Conrt  of  Tnnce  ubtil 
tb#  tlgtMture  of  a  tireaty.  Sncb  irat  the  nt6de 
of  fei^ttitlmi  tn  that  cai^  i  and  the  treaty  was 
pooled  to'  tliif  country  as  a  confeiaiott  of  that 
met'  France  hot  oflty  acbnowledf ed  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the'  United  Statei  before  it  wai 
redsj^ifced  by  the  mother  country,  bat  the 
enlenad  hite  a  treaty  of  alliance,  oveoiive  and 
defbnilTe,  wf  A  those  Stares  i  and  thnsibe  be« 
caihe  the  enemy  of  England,  with  whom  she 
had  previously  mahitaioed  relations  of  amity. 
Did  those  who  opposed  the  course  adopted  by 
Hid  Majesty's  Ministeri  Intend  to  arxue,  that 
thii  measure  was  imperfect  because  it  was  not 
acc*ompanled  by  a  war?  The  taslL  which  be 
had  bad  in  t>erform  was,  to  arrive  at  thb 
fret^  <^^l«  Without  giving  Just  cause  of 
war  to  Spain  or  any  other  |:ower  (hear,  hear). 
There  tplfbt  be  8om.thfn|nean  and  hucksteriog 
in  fhh  mode  of  proceeding,  but  if  the  learned 
gent,  tboight  that  war  was  not  to  be  had,  with 
•ome  little  dexterity  (a  laogh),  he  was  ezceed- 
Inf  1y  mistaken.  War  lay  here  and  there  i  it 
was  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  of  onr  path — 
aar  course  lay  in  the  middle :  we  took  that 
coufrae,  and  arrived  at  the  object  of  our  solid* 
tnde  honourably  and  peaceably.  Was  thla 
■ode  of  proceeding  unsatisfactory,  because 
there  did  not  eilst  In  the  archives  of  his  otBce, 
a  sinfle  document  which  Spain  had  not  seen, 
and  of  wHch  the  Powers  in  alliance  with  this 
country  bad  not  been  supplied  with  copies? 
Or  because  Spain  was  toid,  that  if  she  would 
1ak0  the  precedence,  in  recognizinf  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  this  coontry  vyould 
be  content  to  follow  her  steps,  and  to  allow  to 
ber  a  superiority  In  the  markets  of  those  colo- 
nies ?  Now  be  wonld  say  to  the  learned  cent, 
that  the  credit  of  the  measure  mlf ht  be  bis,  or 
it  might  be  that  of  his  learned  friend  (Sir  J. 
MUotosh)  t  but  be  would  claim  for  himself  the 
merit  of  selecting  the  Ume,  and  of  devising  the 
■ode  In  which  the  object  waa  elected.  He 
traated,  that  by  this  plain  coodnct^tbla  tempe- 
rate—tardy policY,  if  they  pleaaad  ao  to  call 
U— the  coontry  had  avoided  all  the  dangers 
which  otherwise  nould  have  accompanied  the 
recognition.  He  did  not  pretend  tocooeeaU 
that  by  this  ilep,  we  had  hurt  maay  Ibelingt— 
rmi  counter  lo  many  interests  shockfed  maay 
pffvjadlcet-^eacttedmany  regrets,  macb  angtr 
aaa  Indignation  i  but  still  he  hoped  tlmt  these 
fcalii^  woald  evaporate  fai  worda,  aad  that  we 


abaald  bavb  gahM  oar  al()icf;«iA'ttBnMMf< 
'  ar  paaes  trfHr*  atF<hd  '<wbrlll*  f eteef^.  ''nit¥** 
wera  OM  ortw</pohMi^«ft  'thd'S)felich>mr%hM 
it  wtoi4d  be  prfip#r«(ihlrt  «e  i(baold  <4tey'ii*1te#>; 
weeds.    He  alMrtedi'mMte  iNinteiilarty'to'lli* 
nreaHy  wHlrthliUM«ad'9la«esnr  Araieftpai  w-' 
*  laHve  lo^he  Wa^^  traVIe/  At  the  befinilhig^the' 
laar  aeaslon  of  Pai^abiMt^  a  ^rdposal  waa  te^ 
celvetf  from  the  Unffed  Staf^Si  to  carry  Mt« ' 
eflbn  a  meaanre  fbr  putting  anend  to  the  slave- 
trade,  by  giving  16  each  "power  the  right  of 
rootual  ieareh^  *Thi»  trcHty  was  drawn  np  by 
tbeMialstnraoftlle  United  States;  and  In  the 
conna  of  the  nej^ialion^aohoe  aheratloas  were 
maide'here.  '  By  thecohstitutidn  oF  A^  Uidted 
8tatea,'thel  right  dt  ntificat^riw  iifas  f^ted^' 
notlta  the  Ifi'xeedthre'PdWiir,  barf'fn  the  fire-  ' 
(tedverJ^oWeratod  th<r  senatif.'   Tbfe  cohntry,  * 
thervfeire,  had  no  rlgNt'to  cetffMi^, 'Ivmi  a" 
treatvi  r^gelariy  ndgotialed  dM  sigtied'by'hih  * 
Mi^^ty,  wal  tefiMeU'by  Ale  American  dvfW- 
ritles,  ttnleM  hftehifiooi  v^ere  made  in  It  by  Ibe 
UnHed  Statei.   -Bntthbiiingularliy  of  the  crfw' 
watthls'^^hat  Ihe^'altemtton 'proposed  bj  f!^ 
UB^tedSfateahad  no^refere'nc^tdflie  alletadoa , 
introduced  by  the  British  Ca!blnet,  but  wks  an  ' 
alteration  Id  thdir  original  draught,     By  the 
original  treaty,'  the  Americans  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  search  our  ships  in  tlic  West  Indies,  , 
and  we  In  retom  were  to  search  their  ships  olT 
the  coast  of  America.     They  withdrew  the 
clause  which  empowered  us'  to  search   their 
ships.    The  mutual  right  of  search  was  than 
destroyed,  and  it  was  Impossible  fbr  this  Go-  ' 
vemment,  either  as  a  question  of  policy,  or  aa  a 
matter  of  justice  to  the  West  lodia  proprietora*  . 
to  allow  such  an  alteration ;  for  it  would  have 
been  a  tacit  admission  that  our  slave-laws  wer^ 
evaded  by  the  coloniea*  but  that  the  Americaa 
slave-laws  were  not  so  evaded.    Under  fhea^ 
circumstances,   we  proposed   to  cancel   that 
treaty,  and  to  send  a  minisler  for  the  purpoae 
of  forming  a  new  one,  which  should  be  mwt^  ^ 
up   verkaiim  as  the    fteaty  orifloally '  aloqdL  ., 
Tliis  waa  the  situation  in  which  the  matter,  wne 
now  placed,  and  he  did  not  think  that  a  refna^  . 
to  accede  to  so  reasonable  a  proposition  csyU4. 
aland  the  test  of  public  discussion  la  Amryqiu   . 
He  thought  the  Americans  themselves  muiH  lepl 
that  they  had  no  choice  left  but  that  of  a^pti^ 
the  expedient  which  the  British  OuveMMaaac 
had  pointed  out     The  whole  discowioa  ImuI 
been  carried  on  in  a  apirit  of  tbe  most  nerisct 
amity  i  ao^  be  believed  tbe  personal  iecUi^a 
of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  UnlfenA 
Sutes  were  in  favour  of  the  arrangeaientv 
The  house  atyourned. 

FaioAT,  Fn.  4.^0n  tbe  onaatbM  thai  fkm 
report  on  tha  AddreM  be  brongat  aa, 

Mr.  BUktmM  said,  that  aa  Hia  Mijaaiy 
had  congratulated  Pafliaaieat  o«  tha  pi«a» 
perity  of  the  coaatry,  and  the  aanUg  *^bMa 
prevailed  ia  our  rcUtioas  with  foreiga  Pavr* 
ers.  It  waa  reamrkable  that  althoagh  Irelamdl 
was  particularly  repreMUted  aa  paf«ahant*«d 
the  timaquilUty,  a  cimnga  of  ve  crh  ' 
code,  not  aeraly  of  Irdaad,  balalao  aC 
land,  waa  racomsneaded  i  and 
ing  the  peaceable  aapeci  off  foral^  nihfca»' 
aa  tecraaae  of  oar  ataadiag  ansy  tpaa  adaiagA 
*4a  If  Ireland  were  aapacitd-  to 
Into  labelltoa,  and  tha  Holy  AIMia 
poaad  la- marah  tMr  anaici  iaia 
theaoa  procead  t»  aaaoy  — r  ahsaas^  at' 
fanpoailble  to  allow  aoch  toptca  to  be  ei 
la  the  addraaa^  wiihaul  proieating  agaiast 
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Ii  Ik*  mm$  tottan  mmmttot.  Tlw  rt  btm.  gent. 
kmimUt  thai  none  b»t  ibe  eBemies  of  Ireland 
roaM  aHeit  that  the  Catholic  Anociation  ra- 
|iR«eate4  the  Gaiholica  of  thai  coaatry.  If  he 
■ight  relj  upon  the  pablie  papers,  he  was 
penaaileo  that  that  Anochitioa  not  oalv  spake 
the  opiaioaa  aad  repreteateil  the  feelings  of 
the  Catbolica  of  Ireland,  but  of  England  also. 
How  else  coold  it  be  accoonted  for,  that  one  of 
the  BQBi  BaoMrons  and  respectable  meetings 
of  Catholics  held  in  England  for  a  loog  period 
of  jears,  had  recently  passed  a  unaaiflious  vote 
of  thaaks  to  the  gentleman  who  was  at  tfie 
kcad  of  the  Association  ?  If  it  did  not  re  pre. 
teat  the  aentiairnts  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
why  tegialatr  against  il  }«>why  attempt  to  pat 
it  down  by  ffsrce  ^ — why  was  His  M^esty  ad- 
▼ioMl  to  lece— end  that  subject  to  the  House, 
if  the  AiBoriariwi  had  no  power  ?  He  believed, 
aad  he  thonght.  Hit  Miyesty't  advisers  were  of 
Ibt  same  ofMttioo,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
I/eiaod  aod  England,  were  never  more  united 
than  BOW.  It  was  the,  knowledge  of  this  ona- 
ais^ty  which  produced  alarm  amongst  ministers, 
and  oiled  forth  the  statement  in  the  Speech. 
Having  noticed  this  inconsistency  in  the  speech 
of  the  rC  boa.  gent,  he  should  take  this  early  op- 
portanlty  of  protecting*  ag^niost  any  dosign  of 
paCtiag  down  the  Catholic  Asisociation.  There 
was  another  topic  in  tbe  Speech  which  he  could 
net  pass  over,  and  which,  to  his  astoobbment, 
bad  aot  been  touched  upon  last  night — he  meant 
the  increase  of  our  miliUry  force.  Tbe  un- 
provoked  aggrt^sion  which  (be  Burmese  bad 
made  upon  the  territories  of  ibe  merchants  of 
Leadenhall -street — a  body,  which,  from  the 
language  it  used,  could  never  have  made  an 
anpmvoked  aggTesaion  upon  au^  state  (a  laugh), 
was  assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  un- 
esppded  angmentstion  of  our  military  e&tab- 
fiAmentft>  The  whulc  excuse  fur  this  extraor- 
dinary mfBsure  wss  **  tbe  state  of  India,  and 
rircamstances  connected  with  other  parts  of 
Hn  lfajesty*s  foreign  possession^.**  They 
were  told  tlmt  Ireland  was  not  included  in  the 
**-  forrign  poswssions.'*  He  was  glad  that  it 
net  not  proposed  to  increaae  our  military  es- 
tatelfifesBent  In  Ireland;  but  unless  ministers 
intifdeiJ  to  back  their  new  penal  law  against 
tbe  Gatkolks  with  a  military  force,  it  would  be 

to  send  mere  Acts  of  Parlia- 
To  what  part,  then,  of  our  foreign  pos. 
was  this  allusion  to  apply?  Did 
it  seftii  to  the  struggle  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  OttoBSan  Porte  and  Greece }  It 
ltd  hm  gratifying  to  And  that  the  rt.  boo. 
wan  stroBg  enough  in  the  Cabinet  to  take 
decisive  swasures  in^  favour  of  that  unfor- 
baC  glorious  nation.  At  the  commence- 
•f  laat  tetdon  be  bad  stated  his  opinion 
to  be  bottile  taonr  Interference  with  Turkey, 
in  kchnlf  of  fbe  Greeks:  but  events  had  oc- 
thnt  time,  which  made  it  proper 
'  Goveroment  to  Interfere,  and  to 
^beOtloBian  Porte  the  im possibility 
rfliAfeiing  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
-nnd  faftaads  of  Greece  vrhich  had 
<^ir  freedom.  If  we  wished  Turkey 
i»n  taiwnrk  either  against  Austria  or 
ly  «•  sbMld  eootrlve  some  measures  by 
■  ^m  Qmeki  Aonld- be  declared  indepen- 
iM  BBS,  however,  flatter  himself 
tlkn Men  Ihnt  tifis  view  was  thUten  by  Go- 
r^nrihnilbey  were  inclined tb  inters 
i*^»TnrkBBB  behalf  of  Gfeeee.  What, 

nn^the  cmnte  of  this 
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angmenlattoB  df  the  army  ?  Wat  It  nay  danger 
which  hung  over  the  Canadas  ?  He  had  beard 
that  the  polliicsof  oneof  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  were  so  hostile 
to  England,  that  if  he  were  elected,  Canatla 
might  be  considered  in  Imminent  danger.  He 
mentioned  this  rumour  owing  to  the  ignorance 
he  was  in  as  to  the  real  cause.  That  was  aot, 
however,  any  fisnlt  of  his,  but  of  those  who  with- 
held information  from  the  people  ns  to  the  eaase 
of  increasing  their  army  in  the  ninth  year  of 
peace.  We  had  now  a  standing  army  of7S,000 
regulars,  a  force  unexampled  in  time  of  pence. 
He  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  laformatloa  npon 
two  points ;  ftrst-^-bow  much  wns  the  army  to 
be  aagmented— by  5,000,  by  10,000,  bylb,00O, 
or,  as  he  had  heard  It  stated,  by  SOmX)  sen  } 


next— for  what  purpose  wns  it  nugmaniad  I  Was 
it  on  accoant  of  the  eontinned  occnpatfaMi  of 
Spain,  to  whieb  he  wni  astonished  at  ftnding  no 
allusion  made,  either  in  bis  Mijesty's  Speech, 
or  in  the  address  which  had  been  voted  in  re- 
ply to  it— nn  occupation  that  had  arisen  out  of 
an  aggression,  which  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  him- 
self declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  ui^ttstifiablo 
that  could  be  found  In  the  history  of  nationa 
(bear,  hear)  ?  The  peo|ile  had  a  right  to  know 
whether  this  crying  iiyustlce  wns  to  be  con- 
summated and  perpetuated  for  ever.  We  bad 
suffered  one  of  our  allies  to  annihilate  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  {  but  there  had  been  no 
call  for  arming  then.  We  had  suffered  another 
to  subjugate  Spain  i  but  there  had  been  no 
call  for  arming  then,  or  at  least  only  from  that 
side  of  the  house  whose  calls  were  not  often 
attended  to.  But  now,  because  the  Burmaa 
empire,  of  which  few  men  knew  hny  thing,  had 
attacked  the  East  India  Company,  and  because 
^*  there  were  other  circumstances  connected 
with  oar  foreign  possessioM,*'  which  were  not 
specifically  mentioned,  and  of  which  nobody 
knew  any  thing,  our  army  was  to  be  suddenly 
augmented.  After  some  further  observations 
on  this  head,  the  hon.  member  concluded  by 
joining  in  the  congratulations  on  the  improve- 
ment of  trade  and  agriculture,  and  those  changes 
in  our  commercial  policy,  the  c|;.edit  of  which 
be  would  not  contest  with  any  party — as  it  was 
indifllerent  to  him  from  what  quarter  the  thun- 
ders came,  provided  they  *'  spare  those  that 
are  subject,  and  beat  down  the  proud.*' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  ExcAeguer  observed,  that 
it  would  be  his  uuty  at  an  early  day  to  enter 
into  the  amplest  details  of  the  propositions  he 
intended  to  submit  to  the  house.  At  present 
he  would  merely  observe,  that  though  the  aug- 
mentation of  tbe  army  seemed  to  him  absoluteU 
necessary,  he  should  be  able  to  accompany  it 
with  a  reduction  of  taxation,  which  he  trusted 
would  appear  to  be  founded  on  sound  princi- 
ples, and  to  be  generally  acceptable  to  tbe 
country.  The  whole  burden  of  tbe  speech 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  bad 
just  made  was — '^Wbat  are  the  grounds  on 
which  ministers  call  upon  the  house  to  increase 
the  army  ?'*  It  was  true,  as  the  hon.  gent,  had 
argued,  that  there  was  nothing  in  tbe  state  of 
Ireland  which  required  the  presence  of  an  ad- 
dilional  soldier.  The  same  was  also  the  case 
in  Englsnd.'  His  Majesty^s  speech  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  army  bad 
reference,  not  to  the  internal,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  of  the  country.  The  hop* 
member  had  treated  the  Burmese  war  as  a 
matter  of  indiUbrence :  and  that  was  not  sur- 
prising, considering  that  most  people  treated 
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with  IndiflTerenpe  s  distaoi  toiler.  Any  mao 
who  conaldered  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  em- 
^}irc  in  India,  and  how  it  had  arisen  into  its 
l^resent  extent  and  maf  nitodr,  would  see  that 
whatever  tended  to  disturb  the  tr^quillity  of 
any  part  of  it  might  produce  effects  much  more 
important  than  any  which  would  enter  into  the 
Imagination  of  a  casual  observer,  or  of  one 
^fho  only  linew  of  tlie  Burman  empire  by  hear^ 
say.  lichen  this  sulycct  should  be  brong ht  be- 
fore the  house,  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that 
this  increase  of  the  arm^was  dictated  by  sound 
policv,  and  was  npt  liable  tp  the  objections 
which  the  bon.  member  had  uiyed  against  it| 
for  it  was  not  an  increase  in  ^in^  of  profoaDd 
peace,  but  in  time  of  active  war.  With  regard 
to  the  words,  "qur  other  fofeign  possessions,^  he 
coa)d  not  conceive  how  tl^e  Eon.  member  could 
]ooh  at  our  foreign  possesdons  witl^ont  seeing 
how  widely  different  their  preKnt  state  was 
from  their  itate  twenty  year*  *Ho.  The  estab- 
llnhment  which  dt^fend^^d  them  twenty  years 
ago  was  utterly  inadef^uate  M  present*  In 
Kngtand,  in  case  of  sudden  Clanger,  th^  minis- 
ters could  call  upon  tao  people  to  support  the 
(Government  with  Us  resources;  but  in  our 
foreign  possessions,  which  were  widely  scatter- 
ed over  the  hc^  of  the  earth*  tho#e  resource* 
could  not  be  immediately  caJIed  into  action, 
and  it  would  be  therefore  unwise  ^o  leave  them 
expuat-d  to  the  dangers  of  sudden  invaiion. 
^Th<^  were  the  general  gronndst  without  enter- 
ing into  details,  on  which  he  thought  that  there 
^ore  just  capses  for  increasing  the  army.  He 
,  eipected,  however,  that  tl|c  hon.  gent,  if  lie 
took  his  Informattpn  from  the  sources  which 
were  open  to  the  public,  i^ould  be  rreatiy  dia- 
appotnted,  when  be  learned  ivhai  tCit  Increase 
was  really  to  he. 

Col.  Palmer,  after  A  lopg  attack  on  the 
administration,  and,  in  particular,  the  Sec. 
for  foreign  affairs,  said  that  the  ministers,  in 
the  King  s  speech,  had  again  openlv  boasted  of 
their  friendly  relations  with  those  rowers  wlw 
had  as  openly  declared  their  hostility  to  all 
constitqtional  governments,  and  proved  their 
Intentions  by  tSeir  acts  in  dcstroving  that  of 
Spain.  What,  then,  could  be  the  basis  of  inch 
ftriendship,  but  their  mutual  understanding  and 
agreement  apon  ihat  vital  question  of  public 
Tiberty,  the  exititence  of  i^bich  was  incompa- 
tible with  the  principles  the  llofy  Alliance 
stood  pledged  to  establish?  And  that  this  was 
(he  fact,  he  boldly  as^eried,  and  brUe%ed; 
whilst  of  all  parties  cnncernrd,  the  ministers  of 
fingland  stood  deepest  involved  in  the  guilL 
But,  ]»batcver  the  motives  of  the  parties,  for 
which  thev  most  answer  tp  their  nod,  it  was 
t^ieir  conduct  the  peyple  h&<l  to  l^ok  tot  and 
whether  the  Government  pf  Prance  nnd  Spain, 
the  Gpver'imunts  of  liie  Hply  Alliance,  or, 
above  all,  the  GovrrmneiU  of  Engird,  he  de- 
nounced the  whole  as  conspirators  against  the 
liberties  ofmaol^ind^lie  accused  them  of  hav- 
ing wilfully  neglected  that  glofious  occasion 
which  t^e  rvtuin  of  peace,  and  the  destrnction 
of  Buonaparte's  power,  had  afforded  of  re-es- 
tabUshing  the  liberties  of  lCttru|>e  upon  a  Arm 
basis,  and  tf  fon«piiing  with  the  Powers  of 
Europe  against  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
solely  to  prevent  rrftirm,  in  the  abuses  of  toeir 
pwa  govemmems.  What  better  illustration  of 
the  strei^tht  courage,  and  generoaity  of  the  oa^ 
Oon,  conirasted  Hith  the  weakness,  cowardice, 
And  baseness  of  her  Uovemmeol*  thao  the  act 
of  the  rt.  hon.  gent.,  who,  as  one  of  the  people 
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had  advertls  a  hit  tobscrlptioa  to  the  relief  of 
the  Spanish  patriots,  from  whom,  as  Minister, 
he  had  withdrawn  the  trifling  support  the  G^>^ 
veroroent  had  allowed  them ;  and  whilst  Ihaa 
meaaly  tru.ckling  to  foreign  Powers,  what 
greater  proof  of  their  tyranny  at  home,  aad  the 
insolence  of  that  faction  which  had  usurped  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  and  lorded  it  eqaally 
over  the  Crown  apd  peo|i]e,  t^ao  that  the  aai^e 
Sovereign,  who  had  proclaimed  the  equality  of 
civil  and  political  rights  to  all  his  Oerman  aob* 
jects,  waspre vented  by  his  ministers  firom  dolfif 
the  same  justice  to  the  Catholic  populatioo  of 
his  United  Kingdom*  And  what  was  their  ca* 
cnse  ? — the  danger  to  the  Protestant  religian. 
But  was  ever  assertion  so  false,  or  hypocriay 
so  great,  as  that  which  pretended  to  helieve  ic« 
but  which  well  knew  that  the  danger  waa  aoC 
to  the  established  religi<in,  bn(  to  an  enormoos 
church  establishment  in  Ireland,  which  requir- 
ed the  eiponso  of  a  large  standing  army  to  sup- 
port it,  in  the  teeth  of  all  justice  and  troe  reli- 
gion, and  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  people  ? 
As  to  Catholic  emancipation,  nothing  short  of 
It  could  give  tliat  strength  to  the  Govervflaenc 
which,  under  ubatevor  form,  waa  essenli«l  to 
suppoft  it  s  and  if  such  hod  been  the  advance- 
ment of  general  knowledge  and  education,  i^t 
this  concession  had  been  deemed  necesaaiv  to 
the  slaves  of  a  despotic  government  t«  whoaa 
the  freedom  of  the  press  was  still  ankoowa 
how  much  more  necessarv  to  that  people*  who 
in  the  establishment  of  their  liberties,  behead- 
ed one  king,  dethroned  another,  and  set  up  « 
third,  to  the  eicluaion  of  the  legitimate  heir  lo 
the  Crown,  whom  the  voice  of  the  ueople  dew 
clared  to  have  forfeited  his  right  ?  And  unlea« 
the  miuiNters  could  make  up  their  minds  to  ihio 
measure,  which  if  not  conceded  would  c  ventiiallyr 
be  forced  upon  them,  they  bad  better  at  once 
drop  the  curtain  upon  the  farce  thvy  bad  ao 
long  been  playing  in  that  house,  aad  eiihrr 
shut  its  doors,  or  at  least  march  those  out  of  ti 
who  dared  impeach  their  couduci,  as  the  De- 
puty Manuel  was  marclied  ont  of  the  Frcacli 
Chamber. 

Sir  Johm  Newpori  complained  of  the  mapacr 
in  which  the  condition  of  Irelan4  had  be«*n 
treated  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throoe.  What 
was  stated  as  a  mnin  fact  respecting  Ireland  in 
that  addivss,  he  abaoluiely  and  of  hia  owo 
knowledge  denied.  He  denied  that  the  Ca(JN»- 
lie  Association  had  tended  to  disturb  the  pef  co 
of  toe  couolrv.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  diat  body  had  assisted,  and  ««oa|  c^c«- 
ciootly,  to  tranqaiiliie  Ireland,  and  U>  ^tt»rd 
the  most  powerful  ccyoperatioii  with  the  Iri^ 
Govemmentt  in  producing  that  salytary  effect 
(hear,  hear).  If  the  Catholic  aasociatlon  were 
really  dangerous,  the  country  had  to  thank  file 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  rt  boo.  S^e.  for  iW? 
Home  Department  for  ita  e^tisteaco  i  for  it  w^ 
these  gentlemen,  who  bad  >n  <*ch  bouse  of  Par 
Uaaseot  declared,  that  the  people  of  Irelaod 
had,  in  point  of  Cact,  qo  tntereat,  aad  Irli  oo 
coocero,  b  the  diacusaioQ*  n^a  the  Catholic 
qaeation  which  had  bfea  preated  «poa  the  0«>- 
vemmeot— that  the  agitation  of  such  •ahjecta 
was  kept  alive  ooly  by  a  few.  Nov  iRlhai  «•• 
the  Cact }  The  aasochitioB  prepared  theic  petl« 
tioo,  and  the  people  from  one  end  of  the  com^ 
try  to  tho  other,  cane  forward  to  toatify  iWir 
deep  iniereat  in  the  proceeding!  of  thatlMdy« 
andfto  cootribuhe  from  their  exhaaated 
the  neceaaary  meawfor  defnjUig  tbo  e 
of  their  neaanrea.    At  ffrst,  It  waa 
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Stplft  cited  ooihlni;  about  the  mmter !   tfi^ti 
owe4  tbe  establunineot  of  ihe  Association, 
awl  (he  ^monttration  of  the  popular  feeling ; 
wheRopon  mlnitt^n  turned  roiiDd,ati<)threiit^fi- 
od  lo  coerce ,tlieiii  into  tilenco.    fie  ctiited  upon 
theip  to  recollect  the  motion  #hkh  had  Metn 
■Mde  by  hU  rl.  hoo.  friend  (Mr.  W%nn),  id  IBIS 
to  paidow-a  th«  illegal  eorietydfOrMgcMytl. 
In  tbe  debated  poo  thatroMibn,  thrrt.tioit.  g^elft., 
(Mr.  Canniiif )  and  a  noble  ford,  then  in  the  go- 
Tennneol  C^*^  Londonderry)  had  both  d^clttr- 
ed  Ifcai  diey  relied  npon  tM  common  «eiiM6  of 
tkeU  coantry  for  rejecting  and  potting  down 
9ach  a«ipciatioi|« ;  dad  yet^  netwlthittfnding 
Oeae  decTarations,  it  wai  only  now  that  minife 
ter^  h#d  cone  prepared  to  lay ,  thrft  the  ealiding 
lawt  wer«  not  mncient  to  meet  the  ifvlf <  Md 
duit  new  and  more  coercive  obei  W€r<^  b^ces- 
tarj.      It  wai  ^oite  clear,  be  thought/  that 
agai0it  1^  CathoJIc  Aisocittlon  thii  ib'<?a«Ure 
was  partlcnlariy  directedi  and  againit  thetn 
«kiae  (bear).    Tfas  it  not  noiorioui  that  high 

o^cen  inbiaMiu^*^j'*S^^®">"'"^^^i' '^^^''**^ 
irer^'  member*  of  Orange  Anodationk?  Did 
.Jiey  not  not  know  that  official  pernony  acted 
ai  uppafy-^raod  hfaattirl  in  thete  Illegal  rincl- 
eties?  It  a)a^  «i<^h  were  fonad  in  th<Ciitbo1ic 
Anoclacion,  now  load  w^iild  not  the  compUinti 
have  beea!  He  concurred  in  praising  the  li- 
berality iOf  tbe  late  meaaoretf  of  Ooternntent, 
but  wbj  06c  .extend  the  tame  wise  policy  to 
Iriab'  affairs^  The'  fi^ct  was,  that  they  nfever 
acted  If  isely  be  liberally  towards  Ireland,  iind 
tbeir  periods  of  rielaxation  were  always  dictated 
by  sad  oecesilty .  Trace  th^  t^^uestioa  hbtoricnny. 
In  fibey^ar  179S,  w|ien  the  present  Lord  Privy 
Sea)  Ou6rd  Westmorland)  wai  Viceroy,  and  the 

lat^  Eait  of  Backingbamidiire  bis  Secretary,  an  I  themBelvcs  with  the  Association.    He  couf^  pot 
haiBbk  petltlO&frbm  theCadiolicswasdriYenoiit  I  believe  that  a  Christian  sect  and  Christian^  pas- 


of  nahfre,  but  wtih  Ms  dyhig  breath  be  would 
admonish  ministers  not  to  proceed  thgs  towards 
f  reland ;  And  hik  last  words  would  be  to  warn 
them  agAihst  the  danger  of  prosecutidg  a  sys- 
tem of  restriction,  which  would  brine  ultimate 
ruin  upon  the  country   (loud  cheering)*   . 

Mf.   Pett  said,    uat,    on    Thursday   ncj^t, 
his  Vt.  honJ  friend  near  him  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
Would  stfbmtt  a  motion  00  the  ^utu[ect  of  the 
asMciatinns  in    Ireland,  and    it  wns  the  ip- 
tention  of  Ms  Migesty's  Government  to  pfp- 
pose  such  a  measure  upon  its  own  responsl- 
nillty.  Th&t  these  associations  in  Ireland  ou^t 
To  be  put  down,  he  thought  cou)d  not  reasiMi* 
abYy  bc'dehled — Indeed^  hd  thouebt  that^fne 
warmest  advocates  for  the  libertj  of  the  sutuect 
ought  to  call  for  tbeir  extinction.    He  spoae 
ffcn  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  .thought  tlmt 
stich  a  body  trenched  on  the  supremacy  of  ipo 
Crown,  Or  the  privileges  of  the  Executive  do- 
V^rhmi^nt ;  bnf  of  the  opinion  of  every  mitn 
'who  valued  the  proper  privileges  of  the  pcqi))|c, 
who  respected  the  due  administratioo  P^Jj*- 
'tlce,  dndwhn  wished  to  maintain  the  pcincii^les 
Of  rational  liberty.'    No  such  man  could  thipk 
it  reasonable  that  an  association  lil(e  this  should 
be  uermitled  to  levy  taj['es  on  the  people,  or  in- 
terfere with  the  admintstraiion  of  justic^.   '^or 
these  bri^f  reasons,  ho  thouglit  it  ^ould  qoitio 
difficult  to  show,  upon  the  popular  princip'jea 
of  tb#  constitution,  that  bodies  ^rpgaling' such 
a  powei:  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  eiist.    In 
his  opinion,  they  trcncoed  upon  ^he  exiftung 
law — the  Convention  Act':  the  letter  of  the  Ifw 
vrkt  evaded,  but  its  (afr  spirit  was  iiffrjnj|(ed. 
He  eonid  not  easily  bring  himself  to  beueve 
that  ihe  Catholics  wei'e  prepared  t6  iden^fy 


of  tbe  frU  bouse  of  Parliament  by  acclamation 
.-i«  petition  merely  asking  fbr  a  very  mode- 
ntc  slmre  of  pri%ilege:  and  jet  ih  the  very 
jear  ait^rj  a.  measure  embodving Ikr  iiior<  re- 
Bef  ^Im  vrwft  sappiicaied  in  the  previous  p«tl- 
fioB,  waa  carried  trinm|Aantly  through  Parlia- 

S>Qt  Bjwl^i'  tbe  aasplcesof  this  same  Secretary. 
t  fn^  oUeooogb  to  recollect  the  whole  tioorte 
^tl&  qn^fUon^  and  to  remember  that  tbe  ^ye 
§i  PadiiuBeoi  could  not  be  brought  to  toolc 
■Mw;  U, 'ttJBtil  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
j^  tdninpiMMitly  in  tbe  British  Channet.    Let  * 
ootaao.  fbcffy  be  dop«d  by  the  notion  that  the 
CalJbal^rf  bad  reason  to  confide  in  tbe  Itberdlity 
o£  tbe  Britiab  G{overnmen(.    If,  at  the  time  to 
^^  be  allvded,  the  Catholic  body  was  im- 
nMn^w^D  a  crisis  befel  the  empire,  bow 
So^l^iore  important  had  it  not  since  become  ? 
Il  trap  otfVcr  so  consolidate.d  as  it  was  now ; 
SM  &l  riMMion^ation  had  been  effected  by  the 
■MgAeraseafc  of  this  country,  and  the  repeat- 
ed idnsal  of  tlie  just  claims  of  tbe   people 
(|t^^  bcisr).      He  lamented  exceedingly  the 
CMM  «&i£b'  6b  majesty *s  ministers  seemed 
MV.dhpotfed  to  talLe.    Again  and  again  he 
waabi  deprecate  this  policy,  at  once  bam^fol 
fa42bacrd^--ttis  wretched  perse tennice,  upon 
twftrfimmw  pretext,  of  retaslngthejust  claims 
of  diptibfley  until  the  arrival  of  some  im  pend- 
ing'^B^eTs  wUcb  compelled  the  Oovemment 
Isftk^Mr  ojigraciottsly,  and  thanklessly,  what 
If  iSnrtmd  oader  otb^r  elrcnmstancM,  and 
nl^'tiipagL  wottldbave  beenfeceivedas  a  boon 
{kik'Wai>    Be  bad  now  done  his  duty;  ho 
mW  t  flirnint  In  nsf j  say,tfiera«j  mdmrnn  fMom, 
Bhta  wif  yif >^'*  reminded  to  Um  In  tbe  coune 


tors  cDlild  tfdopt  a  bond  of  hatrod  so  entirely  at 
variance  with 'the  pious  spirit  jvhicb  they  pro- 
fessed. If,  however,  the  Catnolics  >articipaied 
in  such  feelings  and  opinioost  then»  indeed, 
how  strong  became  the  reason  for  excluding 
from  political  power  persons  capable  of  fioid- 
ing  such  tenets!  It  .wais  W  a  little  straqge 
that'whllst  gentlemen  calle4  npon  the  Ooye/n- 
ment  to  permit  this  association  to  remi|in,  th^^y 
Were  loud  In  their  denunciation  of  another  asso- 
ciation in  thi^  country,  against  which  the  Ayne 
cause  of  complaint  did  not  exist.  J^'Xefirj^cA 

Sent,  had  last  night  alluded  to  so'mie  supposed 
iffereoce  of  opinion  among  Ibe  members  of 
ihe  Cabinet  upon  particular  sut^cctd:  h^  bad 
talked  df  those  who  were  always  ready  to' sa- 
crifice their  opinions  for  tJjo  preservatioij  of 
their  places,  and  that  there  was  onn  who  would 
pocket  any.  popular  opinion  of  the  day  ^o  ore- 
serve  his  official  power.  Of  ^^e  l.ord  Chan- 
cellor, to  whom  the  observations  he  allqjled 
to  were .  understood  to  apply,  he  could  not 
speak  in  terms  of  adequate  pr}»ise  |  but]  he 
believed  he  would  go  down  to  postei^ity 
As  a  man  of  exalted  merits,  and  a^  the  njost 
consistent  politician  who  had  ever  beM  .the 
gr6at  seal.  With  respect  to  bis  6v«ii  opinions, 
and  fbr  tfiem  he  only  mea'i^t  now  to  answer^ 
lie  could  declare  that  Ms  orlgintil  view  ot 
the  Catholic  question  had  been  strengttienGd 
by  experience ;  land  he  claimed  credit  for 
tinceHty  when  he  declared  that  Me  was  pre- 
pared to  make  any  official  sacrifice  rather  than 
abandon  the  principles  ^hlcU  had  suggested 
that  opinion  (hear,  hear)f  tile  ;rt,  hon. 
hart,  who  bad  spoken  iMt^  1^^  W{^i  .fMf  he 


fterMins  irno  oa|^Ef  lohc  odd  r^foomHckr  ike. 
f fitahUsboieot  9f  t^e  CaUiolic  AMOcifttioii.  fie 
siKiuld  onljr  TtlP^rk  at  present,  thai  in  calUliff 
Qppn  Pfirliament  tp  pot  down  tfcii  nwtrmfinn. 
heXyu  cootnbutipg  to  «hr  tnutqalliilyofftBD- 
lAnd  :  be  bad  no  doabt,  thai  when  the  CathoUcs 
di  covered  tbeir  error^they  would  readily  aboy 
the  laws,  withoat  its  being  aecesaary  to  Mfofce 
them  by  military  coercion. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hutchinson  warmly  defended  the 
A«sociatioo,  which  he  contended  had  done-  mach 
to  promote  the  tranqoillitif  of  Ireland, however 
Ihev  mif hi  be  talked  of  as  a  repreteotative 
body  or  not.    Upon  the  impolicy  of  4he  pro- 
jects against  Ireland,  he  entirely  concomtdin 
what  had  fallen  from  his  rt.  hon.  IHend  (0lr  J. 
Newport).    For  yean  he  had  deftlared  thb* 
fatal  policy,  and  maikedt  itep  by  Jlepi  te  af- 
fiictioo  of  which  it  was  the  caa«e.  .  It  vat  4be 
calamity  of  Ireland  that  the-  Briliah  Givcn^ 
mept  h«l  ever  rnled  bar  in  a/f  pirit  of  faclina  :■ 
discord,  and  not  peacot,  bad  beon  their  asatlo, 
and  now  they  were  agaia  aboni  to  eaatpcrale 
real  grievances  by  coeicLpo,  instead  of  eapong- 
ing  from  the  statute-book  tboae  bitter  penal  en- 
acioients  which  disgraced  the  Protcatani,.whlIe 
they  oppressed  and    degraded  the   Catbalic 
(hear).     He  denied  the  assertion  of  thert  hon. 
geot.    (Mr.  Canning),    that    the  prooeedinga 
of  the  Catholic  Aasociation  bad  induposed  the 
public  mind  in  England  to  liatMi  to  the  Catholic 
question.  Thai  individuals  disapproved  of  tome 
of  the  acts  of  the  Association,  he  readily  ad- 
mitted \  bat  be  denied  that  any  public  expres- 
sion of  hostility  had  emanated  from  any  portion 
of  tbe  British  pnbUc  against  the  measure  itself 
(hear).     The  hon.  member  then  proceeded  to 
deplore  the  peculiar  evils  which  must  result  un- 
der the  preteni  circumstances  from  a  perseve- 
noce  in  the  proposed  measures.    He  said  that 
Koglish  capital  was  most  fortunately  flowing 
Into  Irelandi  its  value  was  mott  sensibly  felt 
by  all  parties  i  but  its  continuance  must  de- 
pend on  the  security  aiforded  for  property  by 
public  tranottUlity  s  and  here  was  the  Govom- 
ment  proclaiming*  unjustly  and  unwisely,  that 
there  waa  a  anirit  of  insuhordinallon  In  Ireland 
which  muet  bo  suppressed  (bear«  hear, hear). 
He  deplored  the  fatal  consequeacea  of  this  sys- 
Irnu  but  he  had  the  solitary  conaokitioa  of  hav- 
ing for  years  opposod  it,  from  a  desire  to  pro- 
,ipolA  tbif  pvqsperitY  of  tbe  Briliah  empire. 
.     Sir  T.    UiMbrUf^  said,  that  there  vsna  a 
Mmttgi  iae(»«istoiicy  withragar4  to  the  Catho- 
liQ  AssflcMbn.  Soma  fsatlemen  admitted  that 
M  r«prfacat«d  the  Calholio  body,  ishlle  ethers 
deolod  thatliscti,  «nd  again*  it  wAa  said,  that 
not  only-  did  thay  represent  the  opinioaa  of  the 
people  of  lrelaad«htft  thoas  of  the  Catholscaof 
Kn^aad  also,    Jf  the  ai^couni  of  the  friends  of 
Iha  association  wera-to  ho  tahen  for  the  correct 
oae,  it  would  appear  that  It  formed  a  second 
hodv  in  the  state,  of  equal  power  and  influeace 
with  the  Parliaaseat.    Then  there  were  two 
JParlhuseBta  to  represent  the  solQects  of  Great 
Britain.  In  his  opinion  one  was  eaoogh^aad  cer- 
laialy  Hi®  constitution  did  not  admit  of  a  second. 
Iiord  Nugmi  said,   thai   the  rt.  hon.  See. 
(Peel)  had  uunted  his  side  of  the  hoase  for 
hapatlBf  illegalltjr  to  the  Constitational  As- 
sociation, which,  in  all  its  nrofossed  objecu, 
waa  esactly  analogous  to  the  Catholic  Asao- 
aiatioa.    Was  the  rt.  Im0«  8ec«  so  blinded  by 
lh«*  cngarapss  of  debate  aa  not  to  seo  Aat  his 
aeaiHi«  was  dooble-cdged  ?  If  the  Catholic 
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dnrtsiitioh;  'waeetiOQWi  4leelaMidi«lb«Ntf  "Md 
not  hia.lMb.inende«near  hint  vM^bt^twiMsiL 
.vthy  ^  when  that.  CoastisotkHihl  A— LJagua'  wtta 
la.  being,  wBa'theaeani  atSempteSKhe'Mn^vf 
iioveenmcot  ^-'patdsdamv  bylawf  •  A  simd 
or  two  apaa  she  obaenratiomi  wMch  Isul  ^W^a 
made  aft  lathe  nnioa  of  4he  (dnthoIlM  oT'Eaj^- 
land  aad  of  .Irehnid.  He  assured  th^  boufts-^f 
the  correatnesa  of  tbe  auppoSMM  that  thtty 
were  conSaUy  voifted  in  tbeUr  vtewe  He'  ht- 
lieved  that  he  was  fully  authoriaod  to  ssrir  ikkt 
Iha  Catholics  of  Grout  Brltafai  weff«  dlsM^ll  «o 
concur  la  <ever^  reupept  with  she  feeling  aad 
spirit  avioecd  by  the  CatboUc  Associatiatt  of 
Ireiaad. 

Mr«  ^Wmf  wished  to  uutinfy  the  miad  9^  iSbB 
hon.  member  fbr  Cork,  as  to  the  CDafldeiice>f 
J£agllsh<apitallsis  in  «mbarlcing  thtlr  BiNieT  In 
Mskapaculhtlons.  He  bad  had'the  henoar  «f 
attandinga  meeting  that  vary  day,  of  the'  Itte 
PMvincM  'Mln*tig  Gompaay,'and  iMIr  pfh- 
coedingS'Went  forward  Irliir an  anftbatlou  irliicb 
waninot'dsini|Md'by>any  thing  which  had  ot- 
vurrtfd  in  althor  Mouse  «^FaHhuaeat. 
•  Mn  JQ^emmiti  tottgratutatad'  IMitnd  on  -6le 
canideAee  ^  th^'  MInliijg  Coiiipanjr*   At  a  lan^- 


yer,  however,  bo^irouM  advise  the  hdo.  mriA- 
aer  and  tha  eompdny  not  to  he  too  eoafldeni  « 
they  might,  for  any  amurance  he  could  rire 
thomao  the  contrary,  be  engaged  In  an  an^oA- 
sdtutlonal  proceeding!  they  night  he  acdt^  In 
direct  contravention  to  an  eilstifig  law ;  mir 
aiairs,  when  -deemed  the  most  secure  \if  tibe-m- 
selves^  might  he  found  all  at  onee  ihr  noht 
cruetlv  embarrassed.    As  to  the  Comflfutfonai 
Associationf  whether  constitutional  or  not,  the 
argument  with  respect  to  the  coodnct  of  ninlatita 
was  die  same.  They  were  going  to  put  doivti  the 
Catholic  Association  by  enacting  a  new  lair — T^y 
violence,  by  the  army,  by  the  swcrd.    Why  uaa 
nothing  of  all  this  attempted  against  the  Con- 
stitutional Association  ?  Surely  Uiere  wassonit- 
thing  remarkable  In  this  difference  of  ministr. 
rial  conduct  WaS  not  that,  as  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation was  now  said  to  be,  fmperihm  fie  im- 
pmiof     Was  there  not  an  Attomey-Geoifrral 
who  was  no  Atloney-Oenerat—a  privatls  lad|- 
vidual  who  had  the  Impudence  to  take  upon 
himself  the  right  of  exercising  the  power!  which 
could  only  £»long  to  the  law  oficers  of  the 
Crown,  the  meaning  of  his  eodeavoui^  plalnify 
being,  to  put   down   freedom   of  dischssyfii 
throughout  tho  country  ? .  Therr  Whs,  IMM, 
a  viulatiaii  M  the  conslHiitidn  t  but  ffha)pi«add 
10  ho  a  violathin  which  jplay^Hl  tlt6  j^A^  %r 
posrar^iaod  therefore  thene  was  no  hUarm  j^f3M$ 
ao  one  objected  i  forssal  'dofenc^s  whre't»t 
ap  fsr  It  by  the  ilnmedlattf  dependents  of  aSidl^ 
flistratioaw     What  was  the  danger  heir,  coan- 
parod  with  that  which  was  threatened  to  tlir> 
constitution  by  the  ConsUtutloilal  Asaociattoaf 
Dcfsod  ther  Catholic  Association !  God  ff»fMd 
that  he  should  ever  attempt  It    He  would  iuh 
be  houad  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  any  pub- 
lic body— not  even  the  body  which  he  was  thea 
addressing.    He  could  more  easily  defend  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  Associatloo,  however, 
than  that  of  the  Parliameat  It  was  astesMlag 
that  they  shoold  yet  hope  to  keep  down  a  great 
coantry,  dependent   on   them,   by   vlolincv. 
which  continaally  bred  discontettt,  and  that  put 
themselvea  in  danger  of  hrterfcrence  fn^  tW 
Holy  Alliance.   What  dangers  to  odnrtvea  and 
to  Ireiaad  might  ensue  In  the  meauHaw— «  bai 
strife— what  bioodshrd  aad  raftfuiaoa    he  rtmlf 
not  foresee.    They  a  ere  aitem|4iag 
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4i««0iiil^jlh%A«*riaaiiw4rwcreivifl<t|  dwy 
,mtm$lmBim^rfJbnAamitkit  tiUAliimbeM  k^ 
.AmmAs  lk«][i««n  hfliiitiai;  Aovrica  to  «beir 
'4B« iooiBt  ifcSjf  ««M<lnui9  their  bett  «o  work 
e^«ot«ri  «oof»BiMkt  WImm  1heJl«iib  lb«rt  (SIrT. 
LetbM4gir>i«p4enlMl&  to  lepraiftnt  the  ttoti- 
•mift.fof.  tl»*pe«rl«-  0f  Boglfeod,  be  was  oom- 
^iMlP  |^«lie;boik  ImH. tbalbe  knew  mNne- 
<bi]iK(«lMi  0f  ihote  flentfarents,  aaike  did  not 
AJIow.tke  faiACilDesf  of  tket  repreientatioii. 
Tim  l^te  were  mmo  oppoied  to  the  <3atfaolic 
thm»k  Pfirki»i,itttho  puMic-booies  end  kiwel- 
leji  of  the  ctwi^omoog  th«  eainoatly  onfeelbig: 
and  ignonuitt  was  trae.  The  bon.  bart.  moit  not 
latltf  UvMlf  wNk  the  bonoiir  of  repreuiitinf 
tbt  vkote  Britiik  peoplo»  if  aoeb  woio  Us  seo- 
tivcoit,  Ho  iioipeil  that  the  bon«  hart's  election 
did^M|l4eiiep4«fN>a  hopes  so  fatile  (laos^ter). 
He  MHfrd  tliat  the  o|llnie»  of  every  man  in 
Ik  coMtry,  whooe.  opinion  was  worth  having, 
OSS  walk  the  C«tholiqk  Aa  opinion  so  an- 
fesodcd  adclbt  b^.  if  eil  enoiiKk  for  the  bom  hmrLi 
bit  be  mm*  irioved-  to  bear  the  rt  hon. 
irc.  (Caaainff  j  resort  to  so  vulgar  •  play  apon 
tkeMSHono4it  Ike  fNiblMt  &»  t^l  wliick  was 
bsptied  in  ku  rosnsrk  aboiU  '«  boUykig.  the 
psopieof  Snglaod."  An  bokmciober  (Mr.  W. 
isab)  expocted*  that.,  proofs  would  be  pro* 
dsced  of  the  ^ms^i^  artsioK  from  the  Assoti- 
atiaav.aad  ^keif  ka  «ool4  yield  his  ready  ac- 
qsiescsMe  to|i»Q«ieasttre.  They  had  heard  the 
nihomsecfPeeU  deciartt  that.no  proofs  woald 
bepiodaced*  bptlhatminiHters,  acting  on  their 
own.respffosibiHtyf  would  proceed  upon  the  no- 
lorielfof  the  fret*  Wliata  proposition !  To  pro- 
ceed III  ^  enofctment  of  a  penal  law  upon  the 
nepsris  of  newspapers  1  JHe  owned  that  be  bad 
AothcfafoJBiciAaily  at  leisofc  to  trace  the  pro- 
ccedi^ffs  of  .tke'  Association.  He  bad  read  the 
ad4re«  uhlck  they  pat  forth,  and  he  highly  ap- 
pr9rc4  pf  itv  excepting  one  ezpresiioo  so  loadiy 
hsrpe4  apooky  the  two  Secretaries  of  State.  Bat 
Mre^  one  phnso  la  a  printed  paper,  kowever 
iadmngt^  tkongk  asserted  ano  attnned  with 
dot  W|cfced  delfteration  wliick  bad  been  tnsist- 
od  ppfiiLKif»#  noii:ei|soo;to  josti^  now  coercive 
kj^.jt^e^otM  bfivf  tboagbt.  tkaAilbe' Axtor- 
a  9t  Ifol^  might  horite  givian  thetti 
t^ii|}^.i|gaipst  Ibp-daager  often- 
H^wififkpfr  nun^wt  ^  ike  greoiid-. 
^jj^ir^.fkfpce^diBgs, ,  Aad  what)  after 
i^uigfri  AnaMsociationwasinox- 
i^{mM,/lA^«lpd  of  Baiving  «#My. 
pff^fLgftf  4M  . DWwa  «li  •ther 

Hliittkwps^ljfos  by  jklwl  itmtri-* 

f|ra)(«spciety  lor^jironocntMig 
\^riif^,f9l9'^U9^Mi^>oi€Qurm,^or  no 
jwiiA  ^Mid^. agf^ost  tbem  for  raising 
ii^M^;-*.lrA|^.t^n  the  CathoUc  priesthood 
vsi«.j)(^jt».t(M!^  Were  they  not 

i«owi|.iMs  hqfy  of. men.  peculiarly  respect- 
m^Mbait^d  ^^JU  hands  to  b«  dbiivod  from 

ihn'i^iihfifVm^^  f^9^»V^^  <  After  a  few 
flri^^rcpiarkf  in  the  sane  strain,  the  learned 
Mt^satdowpn  cautioning  the  house  against  the 
*^XP|  JW^P^t Jrom..whiich .he;  pfodictod  the 


)d;.|he.C«tkciUc  popm 
,|l|f  ojfmM^perionocu    Hechn- 
M^^iptii  tTBf  tiflg  in  the  assertion 
(J^^^^ifiPrilHlthQOlLfshUined  the  power 
9fift^fW^  '^^  exorcised  in  the 

9 ^PpH^p^W^V^^f  ^^Br^^PPOWe       A^W*  •^■^•w    Wi^KVy 
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Ikut  th^  priMio«fteea'fM»lorgivk*rtfis'dF'hnkU 
the  Ideriiicar  form  ofworOt  n«ed  by  tt^e  Archfl 
bikhop  of  Canterbury.*—^*  |f  'j^ou  repf^a't,  t 
absolve  yon  T'  the  form  of  words  wa*  the 
same  io  the  rites  of  both  chdrches.  The  prt- 
mate,  arehbitbop  of  Tuam,  would  severely  re,- 
prehond  any  prleit  who  should  affect  a  dele'- 
gallon  of  Almighty  power  in  the  abidlptioYi 
ofslos. 

sir  ff,  Pamdl  bore  testimony  to  Ae  f^i  thtit 
the  Catholics  of  England  and  IrelaMl  cordial  W 
cotteurr^d  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
Association  I  and  as  he  denied  fhat  ihiniM(^^ 
could  make  out  the  allegations  of  the  Speech 
with  respect  to  the  Ca&olic  Assoeiatloa^  ttt 
should  oppose  the  measure  throoghotrt.       '  '  (• 

hfr.  Jf.  Firs^om/d  mod,  fait  al^rm  arose' fhij^ 
the  eoorieclon  that  the  Association  rejpi^tente^. 
In  the  most  complete  maraien  the  fecnogs  of  tve 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland;  The  sentlmedt 
wMck actuated  thom  was  fbr  the  flrsf  lime,  ih 
his  experieoco,  one  and  undivided,  't^vty  ^ttt 
tassMable,  beeanse  they  were  suflbrlug  ad- 
mitted l^ustiisei  and  were  united  amoogthelA- 
selves,  while  It  appealed  Hie  Intention  of  Od- 
vermnent  to  eontlnneihe  refnaal  of  their  rights. 
He  was  compelled,  therefore,  io  deprecate  Jn 
the  strongest  terms,  the  proposed  measure  M 
putting  down  the  Assocfhtlon,  because  it  WooM 
have  mo  effect  of  drivhig  the  Catholics  to  some 
other  course.  It  would  be  unfair  in  him  not  lb 
avow  that  be  had  already  beard  the  Intenddb 
of  doing  BO  exprened,  if  the  threatened  sod- 

Rression  of  the  Association  should  take  plac6. 
fotbing  conkl  be  more  natural  than  thst  this 
should  he  the  resuH  of  such  a  step ;  fbr,  whlfe 
Catholic  disabilities  existed,  the  persons  suflTe]^. 
log  under  them  would  not  relax  in  dieirvnde^- 
vours  to  throw  off  the  burden.  It  had  bc^ 
said  in  the  House,  thai  the  rent  which  was  raised 
fbr  the  objects  of  the  Assoclafion  was  levied'  ^ 
the  shape  of  a  revenue :  he  was  not  swnfe 
that  it  could  fairly  deserve  that  name,  '(t 
was  nothing  more  than  a  voluntary  sokscriptiMi 
entered  into  by  the  Catholic  population  of  {in- 
land for  the  protection  of  the  people  M  vatMiis 
parts  of  Ireland  against  the  oppressioik'  of  fhe 
ougislrates,  ky^  procoting  legal  shslitttWe: '  »i  t 
if  wsry-iobjecilon  ce»M'  be  raised  \»  this  'ii^luh, 
and  the  manner  hi' wbteh  It' had  beoij  doTliictM* 
hosr  ooaia  ai^y*- other  simllai'  ssibsciHjiitibffS'  He 
jumiiedl  That  «f  tb«  HetbMlst  €loAf^fl»M^, 
for  easwple^  which  was  Infinitely  lii^g«V  to 
amoant^and  wMuh  warunau«stlon&blyap\flied 
to. political'  purposes;  AMfooglV'thl^  ehfUtdllc 
kitesostinthat  Hoiiie  wao<!omuaytfiri'CTyffcw, 
tho  jMelbodiit  Interest  wa^  ve(V  '^«fil'^ml.'»^  IVe 
roeoliootody  that.  In  the  last*  s^^hvitf,  q^'had 
Bee»more  ox4evaal  InfiuoDce  brotight  tt^k^aV'on 
a^osstiott  in  which  th«  !Met5odisti'vHer<^lHtl|i-. 
osted  than  on  any  other  of  WMcb  helinl^^rt'Be 
meant  that  tehiting  to  Smith  themNslWiMf^. 
He  would  add  his  feeble  volte  against' tl^'O^fi- 
positlon  of  minisiers,  and*  woyiU  s^v  th«  1^ 
looked  with  serious  wpprt^htmsion'al  xk^  cbti^. 
quaOtiss  whioh  most*resnlt  If  the  tiolfeeAf^a'dv 
given  shooM  bo  acted npooi*  '     ^ 

Miv.  BnUimonk  bagged  tb  eontradlbt  th^'m- 
sertion  of  the  hdn.  member^  respecting  the  Aind 
nisod  by  tks  Bfetilodist Conference.  ThewhAle 
of  that  was  voluntarily  subicribed.  The  m^m. 
kera  of  the  sode^  were  influenced  by  no  com- 
poUioBu  There  were  many  persons  of  the  samo 
sect  who  did  not  xubseribe.  -  The  hon.  member 
lonst  have  booBTovy  imperfectly  infonnod  bh 
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ihe'ial^ect  on  wMcli  be  bad  spoken,  at  ap- 
peared by  fall  allasion  to  tbe  case  of  Ibe  mis- 
■looary  Smith,  as  Ibat  lodividaal  did  not' be- 
long to  tbe  society  of  MetfaodUts.  Tbat  body 
nerer  faiterfered  in  any  political  matters ;  nor 
was  tlie  money  raised  by  tbcm  applied  in  any 
Instance  to  a  political  purpose.  In  Ireland, 
be  bad  reason  to  luiow,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Protestants  liad  suffered  in  their  cir- 
camslances,  and  ftbeir  buslnen  bad  fallen  off, 
because  (hey  had  refused  to  subscribe.  Gentle* 
men  might  say  what  they  pleased  about  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  Catholic  rent ;  be  knew  that  It  bad 
alrendv  created  considerable  alarm,  and  that 
individuals  had  been  obUred  to  leave  their 
dwellings  in  the  country  and  to  Mve  In  the  towns, 
for  their  personal  protection)  and  lie  thought 
that  ministers  would  be  extremely  negligent  of 
their  duty.  If  (hey  did  not  at  once  put  an  end 
toft. 

Mr.  Tfunu  said,  the  Attomey-Oeneral  for 
Ireland  had  been  asked  over  and  over  to 
point  out  wherein  the  alleged  illegality  of 
the  Catholic  Associalion  consbted;  to  these 
qoesilons  he  had  not  thought  (It  to  return  any 
answer.  The  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  Catho- 
lics were  (he  people  of  Ireland,  had  been  too 
lofw  ill  treated  I  they  had  too  long  remained 
quiet  under  the  oppressions  which  were  prac- 
tised against  them.  At  length  they  bad  come 
forward  in  a  constitutional  manner, and  now  he 
tnisted  their  voice  would  be  heard,  and  that  no 
new  persecution  would  be  attempted.  He  bad 
rejoiced  to  hear  in  the  last  session  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  the 
laws  Were  to  be  distriouted  In  Ireland  with  the 
sairte  Impartial  justice  as  in  England  $  hut  how 
(hat  declaration  was  to  be  made  consistent 
with  the  intention  now  avowed  by  ministers,  he 
was  yet  to  learn.    There  were  now  ejiistin^  in 


England  many  associations  which  it  might  be 
said  with  as  much  reason  were  likely  to  be 
applied  to  dangerous  purposes  as  that  in  Ire- 
land. The  Dissenters*  Association,  which  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  defending  indi- 
vidual dissenters  (Vom  oppressive  prosecutions. 
This  was  a  lawful  and  laudable  object,  and 
was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Catholic 
AMociation.  He  would  mo  farther,  and  If  he 
were  a  Catholic,  he  would  say  that  the  oppres- 
sions to  which  they  had  been  exposed  could 
onlv  be  borne  to  a  certain  extent,  brvond  which 
resistance  became  a  duty.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  if  coercion,  snch  as  had  been  carried  on, 
should  be  continued,  resistance  must  be  the 
consequence.  The  Increase  which  had  been  an- 
nounced in  fhe  military  establishment,  most  In 
every  point  of  view  l>e  unnecessary.  It  was 
impossible  (hat  any  man  could  believe  that 
socb  Increase  could  be  made  for  any  beneflclal 
purpose,  or  that  it  would  have  been  made  at  all 
if  it  «iere  not  contemplated  to  bring  tbe  bayo* 
net  intb  use  In  Ireland.  Up  to  the  year  1792, 
SS,<NX)  or  SljOOO  had  been  the  greatest  number 
of  troops  kent  on  foot  in  England  In  a  time  of 
peace.  In  I8S1,  the  great  militanr  cslablish- 
Bsrnt  then  existing,  was  reduced  (rom  W/M 
to  70,000.  Now,  when  hii  Mijesty  was  con- 
stantTy  receiving  amnrances  or  the  peaceful 
disposftfon  of  his  allies— now  that  vre  were  in 
the  tenth  year  of  profound  peace,  upon  what 
ratloaal  pretence  conid  thii  addition  to  tbe  bur- 
4am  ^  the  peopte  be  jistMed  f  As  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  the  aMrrss  to  the  Throne 
fbrve«  be  wonM  net  ptvsve  the 


sulgect  or  Che  intention  he  had  formed  any  (Var- 
tber ;  but  he  must  regret  that  any  thing  should' 
he  done  which  might  lead  the  people  of  tbe 
Continent,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  to 
believe  that  the  iucrease  of  our  army  was  for 
some  purpojse  that  might  produce  disquiet  , 

Sir  C.  Forbts  said  he  was  happy  to  bear  that 
a  portion  of  the  proposed  addition  to  the  miti-  ' 
Ury  establishment  was  destined  for  India,  and 
he  could  have  vi»hed  that  a  larger  portion-^ 
nay,  even  the  whole  of  the  addition,  should  be 
sent  thither.  He  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
the  troops  being  embarked  with  as  little  delays 
as  possible,  and  that  precaution  should  be  taken, 
by  not  overloading  the  transporU,  to  j uard 
against  tbe  probabtllty  of  the  soldiers  suffering 
from  sickness  during  th^  voyn^.  He  regret- 
ted that  the  war  now  raging  there  had  been  af- 
lowed  ta  commence  ;  but  since  It  hhd  done  so, 
he  was  convinced  It  was  highly  necessary  to 
put  as  speedy  a  termination  to  it  as  vras  pos- 
sible. If  it  were  allowed  to  continue  longer* 
he  believed  that  consequences  might  arise  from 
it  which  would  shake  our  Indian  empire  to  its 
very  foundation. 

Bir.  C.  IfV,  Wynn  said,  that  papers  were  now 
In  the  press  which  he  should  be  able  at  an  earl  jr 
day  to  lay  before  the  House,  containing  a  ttodj 
Of  information  on  the  subject  of  tbe  Bormene ' 
war  which  it  was  nccessarv  that  hoti.  membera 
should  be  in  possession  of  before  anv  dtscun- 
sions  could  be  entered  upon.  When  the  Hons^ 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  particulars  relat- 
ing to  this  affair,  he  should  be  ready  to  enter 
■pon  the  case  of  Lord  Amherst,  as  follj  as  tbo  . 
papers  might  cnable'him. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heifgate,  after  applauding  (be 
measures  proposed  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
Association,  nnd  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  States,  hoped  that  In  the  reduction  of  ^ 
taxation  which  tbe  ministers  proposed,  the* 
would  do  away  with  tbe  asscmed  taxes. «  bich 
affected  the  comfort  and  Independence  of  ihr 
people  more  than  all  the  Indirect  taxei.  He 
was  sure  that  If  It  were  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  upon  foreign  wines  or  on  windows,  19 
hands  out  of  9p  would  be  held  op  In  favour  of 
the  latter.  He  conmtulated  the  ministry  (to 
the  popularity  whiu  tbev  enjoyed  at  the  ore- 
sent  moment,  and  hoped  that  they  would  adopt 
measures  to  ensure  its  continuance. 

The  address  waa  then  agreed  to. 


IRELAND. 

GmntUtte  of  tnijfuiry. 

Tbursdat,  Fsb.  10.— The  Earl  of  Llwerao^t 
rose  to  move  the  re-app  ointment  of  a  commlftee 
to  Inquire  into  tbe  state  of  Ireland  in  a  more 
extended  manner  than  the  Inoolry  which  took 
place  last  session.  Last  semion  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  state  of  eer* 
tain  dbturbed  districts  In  Ireland  which' were 
snl^ect  to  the  Insurrection  Act  Tbe  principal 
ground  for  appointing  that  committee  was  to 
enable  the  house  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of 
continuing  (hat  Act,  and  the  Inquiry  was  very 
properly,  by  order  ,of  the  boose,  confioed  to 
the  counties  which  vrere  dien  snhjcrt  to  Its 
operation*  The  Inquiry,  therefore,  was  limited 
as  to  space ;  but  It  was  found  necessarj  to  ex- 
tend it  to  many  other  sutjects  than  tbe  state  of 
tbe  disturbed  districts ;  and,  indeed,  to  ssale  It 
atmost  general.  He  wonld,  thercfsre,  nnve 
Aw  a  committee  to  inquire  Into  tbe  scale  of  Ire- 
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UbJ^s^  nore  pacticnltrly  wltb  regftrd  to  tke 
circuaBpUsce^  wbicli  led  U>  the  ditlartMUicet  in 
UkMd  parts  of  tlie  kiii|;dom  wkich  were  the  lab- 
jccC orinquir^ liurt letdofL  Under tfaeie termi, 
DO  fair  ftobject  of  Snqvirjr  would  bo  czdaded. 
Bat  he  ccxtaloly  did  not  aean  to  laelode  the 
CatlM>Uc  qoesdoa.  That  was  a  tnbject  of  too 
panmoBot  im.portapco  to  be  ednigiied  to  aa 
isqairy  oif  iliU  kisd.  If,  however,  there  were 
&CU  coamected  with  that  qaettlaa  whieb  te  the 
jodfoieitf  of  any  aoble  lord  viffht  throw  light 
oa  the  iaqalry ,  ho  woold  not  olocct  to  their  be-  * 
ia;  ioreetigated* 

Earl  Din/igr  .-<^If  the  noble  ehrl  meaot 
to  ioqiiire  ieto  tha  state  of  Ireland  with- 
oat  majjuoc  the  Catholic  qeeetioa  Idt  maia 
object,  and  «btalning  hifbreiation  rrepecthii; 
ihiU  questiea  from  ihoiie  veet  capable  of  far- 
niaUof  it,  his  inavity  woold  be  useless.  To 
overlooh  the  CetMic  qeestion  hi  an  Inqofry 
lolo  the  state  of  Ireli^d*  was  to  imitate  the  stroll- 
iqc  ooapanj  who  advertised  the  tragedy  of 
Hataitt  with  the  part  of  BrnmUt,  for  that  nigfat, 
omitted.  The  more  their  lordships  examined 
the  subject,  the  more  wuald  they  be  convinced 
tbftt  Ireland  never  conid  be  satisfied  until  the 
jnat  claims  of  the  Catholics  were  satiified. 

Lord  H9UMm4  said,  that  tnaov  ^rsons  whose 
rask,  wealth,  Ulents*  end  inthnate  conneiloa 
with  Ireland  entitled  their  opinion  to  respect, 
hsd  repeatedly  or^ed  the  noble  earl  to  agree  to 
a  general  inquiry  into  the  stste  of  Ireiaad,  hot 
without  success.  A  motion  for  that  objeet  last 
scfldon  had  been  rejected ;  and  the  only  inqairy 
to  which  the  noble  earl  weuM  consent,  was  one 
which  was  limited  to  the  distaihed  districts. 
The  disUrhAoce  in  these  •  districts  was  then 
gnupnd  of  Inquiry :  bat  now  that  their  lordships 
had  come  to  the  present  lemlon.  What  did  they 
learn  ^that  there  was  no  distnrhance  nt  all ; 
t^t  the  only  narrow   groaod   which  the 
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Dcble  eari  had  for  his  former  inquiry,  was  cut 
frout  under  Um.  But  upon  looking  nirther  loto 
tke'sebiect,  we  tod  there  is  one  thing  Iti  the 
state  oflreland — the  situation  of  the  Catholks 
—one  evU  for  which  remedy  is  required.  Oh, 
oh !  we  have  got  It  now.  Here  is  something  to 
ineulfe  about f  ''No,**  said  the  uoble  earl, 
^  that  is  not  to  be  inquired  into.'*  In  appoint* 
iag  ihe  committee,  no  refeceece  oMst  he  made 
to  that  subject.  The  noble- earl,  in  his  caution 
oa  tUs  question,  Tesembled  Mare  Aatoyy  In  his 
lore,  woo  gave  licence  to  men*s  tonguee  on  all 
his  other  Cuilta*  but  not  a  word  of  Cleopatra. 
It  coald  not  but  be  c^fe^F*^*  however,  that 
dw  inquiry,  tlioo^  late,  wqe  still  acoeptable. 
He  ngoicedmost  siocersiy  at  the  appointment 
•f  die  coBumittee,  because  he  was  sure  its  la* 
heart  most  prove  uaefiil. 

The  Earl  of  Harvomkjf  said,  the  house  would 

recollect  that  the  last  coipmittee  was  not  ap- 

pohrtiA  for  a  general  inquiry,  because  the  pro- 

iKMed  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act  was  the 

only  reason  for  its  institution.    The  intended 

nenmiv  tendered  inqoiry  necessary  Into  the 

aalorc'nnd  extent  of  the  disorders  which  ap- 

pesi^lo  call  for  the  continuance  of  the  act. 

As  lo  His  noble  friend's  observation  on  leaving 

out  tte"  Catholic  question  in  his  motion,  their 

lordships  Would  recollect  that  his  noble  friend 

lad  dwoctfy  stated  that  he  had  no  objection 

i(»  the  'UUipiAj  being  so  extended,  that  every 

fict  iKiHflg  9pon  tluit  question  might  be  intro- 

^licfd^  a^  bo  would  on  his  ow^i  part  stste, 

ii»^  V  had  no  objection  to  the  Introduction  of 
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evideneo  of  opinions,  fbf  that  would  also  be 
Ihct^  as  It  would  prove  the  existence  of  certain 
opinions  held  by  certain  persons. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

CatboHe  Association. 

LORDS,  MoNDAT,  Fbb.  7.— The  Marquis 
of  £.oaMio«a  said,  that,  from  what  poMod  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address,  an  apprehension  was 
entertained  that  ministers  did  not  Intend  to  lay , 
on  the  table  any  papers  connected  with  that 
part  of  His  Maiesty*s  Speech  which  rolated  to 
the  stale  of  Ireland, 

The  Earl  of  Livtrpooi  observed,  that  the 
noble  marquis*s  impression  was  right.  He  did 
not  intend  to  submit  any  papers  to  their  loid- 
shlp«. 

The  hfarquls  of  l^ronfdowa  then  gave  faotlce 
that  he  would  to-morrow  movs  an  address  to 
His  Migestv  for  copies  of  all  despatches  fnua 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Irpland,  relative  to  the 
political  and  religious  societies  In  that  country. 

TuBVDAT,  Feb.  8l— The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
dowN  ro9e«  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  move 
an  address  to  His  Majesty,  pra^fing  for  copies 
of  despatches  relating  to  political  and  religious 
societies  existing  in  Ireland.    In  the  Speech 
by  which  the  session  had  been  opened,  His 
Mi^esty  was  made  to  say  that  Ireland  had  par- 
taken In  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire  ; 
bnt  it  was  added,  thst  there  existed  In  that 
country  associations  of  a  nature   irrecooclle- 
aUe  WHh  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.    Com- 
biailig  this  with  hts  Migesty's  subsequent  re- 
commendation to  their  lordships  to  adopt  mei|- 
snr^s  fbt  suppressing  these  societies— combing 
lug  it  too,  with  the  noble  earl's  refusal  to  com- 
municate that  information  which  would  be  ne-  , 
ceiSary  to  enable  their  lordships  to  form  a  right ' 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  the  house  was  placed 
in  a  most  unprecedented  situation.    He  did  not 
remember  any  new  restriction,  even  in  time  of 
war  and  public  danger,  having  been  imposed 
on  tlie  people,  without  a  committee  having  been 
appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  alleged  evil,  or 
a  communication  having  been  made  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  such  restrictions  were  ground- 
ed.   It  was  now,  as  it  appeared,  intended  to 
limit  the  freedom  not  of  one,  but  of  all  classes*  / 
He  bad  a  right  to  assume  this,  for  if  there  were 
any  law  capable  of  correcting  the  evil  com^ 
plained  of,  there  certainly  was  no  indlsposiUon  , 
is  enforce  h.    The  acts  of  the  associations, 
then,  which  were  referred  to  in  HIh  Migesty*s 
speech,  whether  morally  right  or  not,  must  be  , 
legal  as  (he  law  now. stood.    Their  lordships 
were,    however,    called    upon,    without  any , 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  evil,  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  a  danger  at  the  momept  when  that  . 
danger    was    not   pretended  to  be  ioimincqi 
(hear) — when  the  country  was  declared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity — and  when 
all  parties  agreed  that  unusual   traoqulllily 
prevailed  In' Ireland.    tMfferent  causes  were  , 
assigned   for  this  extraordinary  tranquillity. 
The  Catholic  Association  asserted  that  U  was 
owing  to  themselves;  the  friends  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  that  It  was  owing  to  his  prudent 
management ;  dke  friends  of  ministers,  on  the 
contrary,  insisted  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  wise  vkeasure^  adopted  by  them,  with  res- 
pect to  Ireland,  for  the  last  two  years.    But  , 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  as 
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1^  sMiinr  «iit;ext*0t  of  tht  evil,  bflcaa^e  tJbev 
did  not  k«ow  fihat  femvily  might  be  adopted. 
He  tbouglit  it  woold  be  impovible  for  ibe 
bfWMi'  K<  Ibujr  ibed  Miy  ref pect  for  (beir  cha- 
racter, or  if  they  wislied  the  proposed  meatare 
tfa lenrryiany  coptidaration  out  oi  doora,  tore- 
fuaoibit  oobio  fHead*t  request.    The  noble  earl 
nai  .tfond  o€  prvcedeotii,   and  said  that  one 
'far..4he  intfiaded  Dieaaare  was  to  be  foiiad  in 
^  bill  iteapectlni;  the  Orange  Bocietien,  which 
•pnittMi,  be  said)  unanioioutly,  and  without  In- 
i|uiity»    Uow  was  it  that  the  House  was  recon- 
«ik|4 1»  tM  bUU    It  was  merely  the  eatension 
«f  a  Iaw>already  eaifttj^g  in  £nf  land«  and  was 
erifpaliy  introduced  in  a  comroilte^  liy  .Mr. 
Sofi^Dundas,  after  a  long  aad.paiofal  inqniry 
(bear^'baiyr).  •  Froai  what  had  fallen  horn  the 
nobler.  aacU  he  conceived  that  the  |iaUQrn  to 
^bicb'.lw  -loolbed  with  reayect  to  the  inieoded 
•noasiire,*was  tiie>  Irish  Convention  Act.    At 
tbe4iine  that  Act  was  pasted » there  wai^a  threat 
9f  a  CoBventbn  to  be  held  ajl  Athlgae»fer  pur- 
penes  legal  in  detcription»  but  it  was  supposed 
with  other  designs.  We  itere  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
vith    Fmnce,  which,    it   was  alleged,   hold 
forth  ita  aims  to  receive  the  discontented  of  all 
countrifs,  but  more  particularly  of  tbia.    What 
hapoened?    The  noble  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal  (Karl  of  Wes(uiorlaad>  was  then  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,    Surrounded  with  the  dangers  to 
whicbbe  Imd  alluded,  what  was  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  earl  when  be  came  down  to  the  Irish 
Parliament?    Did  he  mark  out  the  Convention 
for  the  notice  of  ParlUmeut  In  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  ?   No,  he'rrcommended  conciliation^ 
and  ooncession  to  the  Catholics.    He  began  by 
a  bo^n.  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  adopt 
pfeaaures  which  ho  thought  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  State,    The  Convention  Act  was 
•preceded  by  one  which  confarred  upon  the 
Catbjolict  almeiit  the  only  privileges  which  tho^ 
eiiiny*    He  contended  that  the  nature  of  bis 
nob|e  fsieu^'s  motion  was  mitttakrn :  the  ques^ 
tioo^was  not  at  to  wbether  the  nlleged  griev- 
ances required  a  remedy,  but  whether  they 
were  to  adopt  an  important  measure  without 
infarmatlnn  on  the  subjert.    It  might  be  said, 
they  had  the  King*i  Speech :    they  had  t   but 
irhat  did  they  learn  from  k?    It  stated,,  that 
Iha  irivh  were  more  pn»S|ierou8  and  ioduatrtous 
IhsAe  ver^-^und  that  afsociations  existed  amongst 
them  wbich  called  for  a  remedy.    It  then  pro- 
pu4¥^  to  recommend  inquiry  Into  the  sUte  of 
Jivland'    Now*  If  the  noble  earl  meant  that  no 
information  should  be  afforded  until  after  the 
remedy  was  broaght  forward,  wby  recommend 
Inquiry }    According  In  the  Kii^**  Speecb^  If 
any  measure  were  to  be  adopted,  it  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  rashly ;  for  It  wae  staled  In  that 
SpeeiA  that  the  condltien  of  Ireland  waa  highly 
prasperouiu.  When  he  read  the  passage  relat- 
ing to  nneonstitntlonal  associatlou,  be  looked 
round  him  In  *ea  what  association  there  could 
ho  of  this  kind,  and  It  strucX  him  tha^  It  was 
the  Irish  Cal>inet  (bear).     That,  Indeed,  was 
an  asMciatlon  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitalion »  (or  it  was  formed  upon  a  system  of 
dbuniqn  and  counteraction,  which  might  be  seen 
jn  ewtry  one  of  Ue  measuroiy  and  which  waa 
only  equalled  in  this  respect  by  the  Engliith 
Cabinrt*    It  was  marked  by  the  greatest  in- 
consistene iest  like  the  conduct  of  the  Auoraey- 
Ceneral-  ef.lrohuid,  who  when  he  had  Instituted 
one  fooUsb  iHrosecotion  on  one  side,  rndeayoor- 
#d  to  conoieniCt  It  by  a  more  foollA  one  on  tbe 


other.  He  waa  thus  for  Crom-o-^oo  and  l|N//er- 
n-boo  both.  The  serpentine  line  may  be  traced 
in  all  that  relates  t& Ireland. 


■  ■    ■  **  Penltiiftqwe  In  yleeem  lapeam 
Ser peotls  ftirinle  malum,  tolamqoe  ^er errat**  • 

The  real  question  be/ore  their  lordships  wf^ 
whether  or  not*  when  tbey  were  called  on 
from  the  throne  to  legielate  on  evils,  said  la 
exist  io  Irelnnd,  they  were  to  dp  so  in  the  d^ivk.  t 
If  the  necessity  did  existf  where  so  many  .mil- 
lions were  to  he  alTected  by  the  meaaurqi  It 
was*  indeed,  a  frightful  necessity,  ,but  siUIL 
their  lerdrhips.ware  bound  to  obey  it:  but  Jie 
coi\jttred  tbem,  as  they  valued  the  safety  of  thei 
empire— be  coqinred  ibem,  aa  they  Yaji.ue<ltlia 
liberties  of  their  fellow^sul^act^^be  conjured 
them«  as  tbey  valued  the  dmracier  of  0Mf  law* 
of  this  country  *not  to  have  recourse,  without 
full  and  substantial  evidenee  of  that  necessity  t 
to  IO  baneful  and  disgusting  a  measure. 

Earl  Bttikwnt  brloHy  opposed  the  motion* 
Tbe  principle  brought  forward  on  the  pieseot 
occasion  wae  this— If,  oa  the  face  of  the 
public  proceedings  of  this  nssoclation,  there 
H  ere  nothing  to  justify  their  lordships  In  adopi- 
ing  the  proposed  maaaure,  then  they  would  iw^ 
jrct  it  I  but  if  thnre  were»  their  lordsbipa  woi4ld 
do  well  to  wait  until,  it  wan  proposed,  and  then 
judge  if  the  measure  were  equal  to  the  oc* 
caslon. 

The  Bar!  of  CMtmamon  sald»  that  the-  nobl« 
earl  had  talked  of  statcawenta,  b«t  he  had  heard 
nothing  stated.  He  thought  tbe  noble  enrJ 
would,  as  upon  other  occasioas,  have  produced 
some  documents  to  Juvtify  the  atrong  rvcoa^ 
mondatlon  which  had  been  put  int»tiie  moutb  of 
II is  Mqjesty.  He,  hofwe>ver,  did  no  nncb  thii^, 
whilst. another. noble  lord  (Bathuret)  actually 
apolc^ised  for  the  little  bnrwas  going,  ti^s^y 
upon  the  subject .  Between  bothi  in  wbpt  « 
condition  were  their  lordihi^is  placnd  li  lia 
would  ask,  were  they  to  legislate  on,;tbf  4ar«» 
amble  of  the  bill  to  be  iatra<luced  oo.'a(atfirn 
day  ?  Were  tbey  to  say  **  content"  ec  '*  not 
content**  on  nny  bill  which  the  House  of  .Con^ 
mons  might  send  up,  withaut  having  any.  inf#«i- 
matlon  to  guide  them,  and  that  npnqkja  biH 
wbich  might  be  of  the  most  vital  intere"t/o  lb« 
welfare  end  the  safety  of  the  country  ?  .  .Wefff 
tbey  to  proceed  in  tbie  way  upon  ancb  ^m^%^ 
sure  as  this  when  they  would  require  evidrnar 
before  themih  support  of  the  mpstnnla^ior|Aii| 
private  bill  ?  The  nobU  CArl  said  tha^  aM  tbt 
information  was  to  be  derived  from  tba  nims- 
papert,  and  in  the  same  breatb  be  alatad  tbal 
tbe  proposed  measure  was  ionnded  on  .the  da»- 
pa tchea received firoa  tbe  I«ord  Lieutenant. of 
Ireland.  The  minlftera  lald  to  the.  Ho««n« 
**  We*  act  on  despatches  \  the  ncwi^pafcia  are 
enough  for  you.'* 

The  house  then  divided— 

Content,    90~Kot    coalcats   48<^qifrity 
ngalnat  tbe  mot&oSs  SS. 


COMMONS,  TnuninaT,  Fniu  lQ.H»ir  G« 
BiU  presented  a  petition  from  tbannbiiity, 
magistrates*  clergy  and  freebolden;  .of .  tbe 
countv  of  U»ndon4erry«  pmying  to  Jb«.  nmp* 
premion  of  the  Catholio  Amodatiov^  il«  •bpuikl 
merely  state  tbe  cironmstances  oal  vf.wllicii 
this  petition  had  origin^ ted*  He  cmMd  aiaure 
the  bouse,  ibat  ibaugh  imucb  alanm  banb^an 
excited  in  the  minda  of  the  Pmtnftaal  popuU- 


i'vKvrM'wWfl   iVwlW^'^'*^^^ww^w'»*« 


\, 


^49 


.  ■  m  ||t#  |il<yti.'^«fte  AUtf^4  Oft  Uie  si^ace 


im^  »  •oektjtMito'CliillMlIc  AlMHsiktltU  miitt 

...      ^  ^ro4iii».?  tXhe  iwbto  «m#9«Ib  httd'  Mkid^  tibat 

f^tt^kijf  mUik  m  ^  deicKptioDi,'  rewilUng  Unye jaatt Jbe  inilMBi— taty  tyeecheiin  tit  p^^ 

^^imd^m  kMm  m$A  pmiom  whidk  degrmied  Jic  MwmbUes.    fi«t  «i0te  w«fe  a  |test  dM^r. 

•i^iiilitoiiywttehiieTeMOiMitikwaatlw^jBiht  oocc  bflwwq  liffawiMtory  •pe«dMi  in  *  di- 

^maMkg^  iNMatte  thev  elided  Uie  j;f«iip.  ,vid4rdMi»iiiUy,MMli»wia«enblarpn>r«itedly 

«aidNwr^tte«ye  oTIefisUtion.  .If  OiUiffrv  jWOled  (^bear, !««?).    If  M«i  of  tUflbrbiit  p^r- 

'Willi  reapecf  to  habito  apd  Misions,  aii^ovM  net  tmellMr«    vrHrtttii  oft  6oe  tide 

S^<«BBOr«  tirottfly  did  |t  apply  wJiier^  ,v«ttl<>  frodaca  waifMh  «b  the  tfCber.  and  no 

Mff  w^e  concemed.    In  a  cowpiry  lather,  qiifahi^f  vigbi  aaaaa.    B«i  m  an 

^  't^elikiotts  and  ooptlqal  ojiiniaofty  MmbLy<.af  nan  baviof  all  the  wktm  Dbject,  f^- 

'^  ^Mttid  bicvai(b£ppQrtMifitj.,9f  pre*  flfaunatorai  addiMiM^  niatt  ^ba^  krirlLc^  uuoa 

r  iMfilioitt 'pablidy,  wl^etb^r ncbt  ivmbk#ilUbr«tt#«atlair«'Mpa<iaIly  vben  ancb 

«»«Mbfi'  IB^lalofli  r(9eaU)i(^  thoBc  yapoiart  4paa^ka,vei3&£»llawadbyHMIaraetl.     Tbe 

TflMr«iMiMktftu>rdln4rY   ponrcre  ve  wfire  jMtla.  marani»,l|a4'aif«ddd  4a*S|b<  CaM 'bf  |ui 

iitlanbaaiiibAfc^iiimt  aedOAibtedr  wbicd,  if  4o^i«i4«U .  agatet  wImoi  )•«  M)I  batt  bo»n 


iyiigjWiy^*Orf'tbW  reiA»bp«  be  .gr<i^imd«d 


':  At  «aif  ^  XbM<poo!  told,  Umt  ff  tb<  Aobie 
t^ltftouaht  proper  to  wait  for  two  or 
be  vhfglke  bave  sallsfled  bifmelf  with 
f*  tfto  vrocredini;  to  wbicb  hit  «otion 
But  M  woilld  argue  tbe  qoeflfion  an 
-Of  tbe  noble  marqoia.  Tbe 
•aid:  that  no  abridi^eynent  oofbt 
atcr  to  bc'iaader  of  tbe  tiberty  of  the  subject 
Hi  in^tttry  being'  instituted  on  infiv- 
^-lald  More  Parilameot.  ffbe  meant, 
iBvasnre  ihonid  be  adopted  witb- 
liam  "grouadi,  be  agreed  with  hioi. 
taHaaa  ^r#tn4i  lalgbt  be  facts  of  general 
H  aa^uefl  Imowti  to  all  their  lurd»hips 
Vben  their  lord»hip»  passed 
aiflbcila^r  tht  Orange  aocieiics,  tbsrf 
dM^t  aill  for  a  tltue  of  evidence,  or  enter 
iMsaayia^lr^?  hM  could  it  be  said  that  tbey 
^iew'fatff  aa-'ttiueh  of  tbot^  locieUes  as  tbey 
lidaf'Iftfr^eatiMic  Aftu>cUrioa2  Jle  did  jpnt 
kfiamtta^  Br|fa«  >tbat  In  acting  in  that  auuiAer 
te|pater'lba^-<StMige  societies,  they  hadacbsd 
%Wipti|ii«gi>rfty  slated,  that  tbey  acted  witl^ 
miaqatij  ef  MtUtl  (bfunoation,  and  only  on 
iif  tbe  ease.  If  it  were,  ioteaded 
1^  'about  t6  be  broi^gbt,  should 
iofbrmatloik,  he  iroald.agraa, 
rtf'ibihjr  ttdopt^d  the  measa|-e«>  tbera 
^'ar^-Mir  ground  for1n(|uiry.  But  tbe 
'Headed  to  be  Introduced  would  not 
•»oSciaf  |oformii(iQn»  oor«  indeeiJU 
apHaajr  tMradittUnces  which  werejiot;sawell 
lasia;tia:aBiy*oiib  of  th^h  )ord»hips  ^  to  bis 
Ifcy^jVaHaia^rt.  Jt.  Has  the  boast  of  tbe 
f^ihiilt  dsaarTatioa  that  nil  tbelr  proceed* 
i^wcar  paftlH'  %  ibat  every  thing  which  tb^ 
^aiadava  lii  the, face  of  day,  and  before 
lf*ilre|j'  tonfkh^ps  should  adopt  any 
Ming  the  Association,  they  would 
*ds9i-i^,M(«vldenee  which  no  member  of  it 
Ana  fla 'deny,    ffe  could  tberrfore  see 


itOhiasibtiil. Ihft  tr prioif ed  to  am(  .wUlk,Abe    jRist.did'Ibat  |uwm  what  wero"  tlM»  npfailobs 

■"'Hwiththe.c9mipan.»tm^s.  ,-Tfiviw»  pf ,  tbb.41sbQd  J«fy«^^  ta  tb^  ttih- 

(UwA  of  tie  CalhoUa  Adaaoialido  r  The  onry 
iQferaq«a<  •!••.<  that  tttoy^  did  aot  imAerMafld 
cectain  wa»ds  ha-  tba  saaM  same'  aa  the 
Altorac^vGaaaralt  ^y  wbom  tbejr  bad  been* 
daamed  sadltloaa.-  It  waa  oi»  tbe  acta  of  the 
l»ody  itself  ^t  tbe  ^piaton-  of  Parliament 
should  be  Ibnndad.  If  there  bad  been  inflam- 
matory .proeaedinga  on  tba  part  of  the  Assoei* 
atioo,  there  acTer  was  a.tima  when  ih^  were 
less  justidable  than  tbe  presaat,  both  from  tbe 
prosperity  of  the  cauatry  and  tba  general  con- 
dud  of  Govenuaestt  for  be  colled  upon  tbe 
warmest  adfacatea  of  tbe  Caiboltet,  and  (hose 
who  aM>st  stroagly  coadamned  tba  policy  bv 
which  Ireland  bad  been  Utf^rta  governed,  to 
declare  whether  tbers  ever  bad  been  ai  period 
when  jnatice  bad  bcca  mora  fairly  administered, 
or  when  Govenunent  had  shewn  a  strons[er  de- 
sire to  act  with  Lindnesa  towards  thtf  Catboile 
body ;  tbaa  witbia  the  last  few  years.  He  look- 
ed BiNiB  ttba  Catholic  Aasaciatioo  as  beior  tbb 
grfaiastcacasiaf «of  Ireiand^for  tbey  droV4 
wealthy  people  ant  of  tba  couatryt  stoppad  (be 
d.ow.pf  Aapital  into  it,  msd  Melted  anmM^lfiea 
which  it  was  the  "wish  of  GoYerbnient  ia  i^ss^e, 
It.ataa  impossible  thai  such  m  body  ^oald  e>r1st 
witbo^l  craatikm  oppoeUa  assaeiatAMis, -^hleb 
m^t  be  ^dbmailby  a'Stata'  of  nnieoraas,>«1}^ 
gions. .and.  political  aotsMttty,  bMompatibrp 
wUh  .,tbe  waU-beii^  af  ady  atfuatry  Id  iik 
vprld.  ...•..» 

Lord  2lo/biad  obsaraed,' that  thmvi^  tba 
whole  conna  ol  bbi  speech  dm  noble  earl  had 
carefully  abaiainad  from  station  ta  iimtr  lord-^ 
ships  what  Iba  motson*  was,'orfrom  ^t^iajf  mty 

2«,sonswhy  tbe  infimaadon  wMcb  it  sbngbt 
ould  aoi  be  graated.  lie  bad  toatetrted  him- 
self with  saying*  that  tba  motion  bad  reference 
to  sooatbing  of  which  tbe  b<iase  kneir  nothing-^ 
althoagbitclearl*  bad  reference  to* tbe  Kin^*s 
Speecb--«ad  declared  it  nnprecedented  and 
uncaUed  for.  Tbe  refnsal,  and  not  tbe  dem.ind 
of  the  inforamtion,  would  be  uaprecedenied, 


fsr  Hk  motion  of  the  noble  inarquis^ '  indecsnttaad  vajast-    How  often  Imd  tbe  auble^ 


■■•  MM*  marauis  sappo«e9-^for  what  reason 
b asSMaot  dNhm-^lbat  the  propoMed  nma- 
5«  psi  im  caairf  vaiire  of  the  learnc4  i^vd  on 
<w«miMcb:  iMoobMW,  the  measure  could 
■m'hsiMiagrtead  bifc^'PaA-llamcnt  >fithoatbia 
/Mif'cefMiiy  it  was  no  part  of 
■^'^^"^H."'  JR  Was 'the  measure  of 

roved 


•mmsfim 
MdE.  Be 


-«     »\.'   u 


of  by  .thp 
''It  was  ddbpted  from  a  de^p 
SB9fy  t<»  prerierre  peace  in  Ire- 
Id  >tMk,  irbat  mudt  be  the  eflec;^ 
J.     I.      0*     ■    ,      "  ' 


earl  coma  down  io  that  bause  calllo|t  f^r  Ci»m< 
mitteea^aad  famisbiag  papers  and  iafurmation, 
which  were  to  end  in  Iosm  abri^farlng-tbtt  liberty 
of  tbe  people  ?  When  die  noblo  earl  braaght' 
down  bis  giaea  bags«  coHtabiiag  voluases  of 
libels  9a  fbe  people,  of  Eagtaad,  ao  one  hart 
ever  askad  «'  Mfbat  m  tba  aoaDiag  of  all  Ibis  ^ 
fhere  is  no  bill  before  ast  the  bill  Is  in  the 
Hqusq  of  C/ommoas.'*  It  was  straige,  Ibat 
whi'n  tlie,  boasa  Mcas  calK'd  a  pan.  to  apply  a. 
rcAicdy  tp  ai\  evtt<  tbay  ahoald  not  Inquire  iata 

H 


^ 


iEBi.AND.*^CSi7M«£(c  As$ociaiiOn^ 


Ike  sMiinr  «iit»eKt*iit  of  4h«  «rllt  ^aa^e  tJbey 
did  not  k«oir  what  r^rnvdy  might  be  adopted. 
'He  tbouf^  it  would  be  impovible  for  the 
bfWMv'f  IhttFibad  nny  nifp«ct  for  their  cha- 
racter, or  If  they  wished  the  proposed  measare 
44  lenrry  tany  copsideration  out  of  doors,  to  re- 
fusal his  oohio  fliciMl*s  request.    The  noble  earl 
WHS  cfond  o€  prtcedeols,   and  said  that  one* 
fur  4he  'iaUmded  measure  was  to  be  found  in 
^  bin  iteapectlng  the  Orange  0o<;ieties,  which 
•pnffliMi,  he  snidy  unanimously,  and  without  In- 
i|uiry>>    Uow  waa  it  that  the  House  was  recon- 
«iM  to  iMbili  J  ,  it  was  merely  the  extension 
«f  p  Inv  already  existing  in  England*  and  was 
vriffnaliy  introduced  in  a  commiUee  tiy  .Mr. 
Sufi^Oundas,  after  a  long  and  .painful  inqairy 
(henr9*hawr]i.  •  Fro«i  what  hud.  fallen  from  the 
noble,  eacU  he  conceived  that  <the  |iattem  tn 
^bkM'  lis  looked  with  reapept  to  tiie  intended 
ninaiiMre,«was  the  Irieh  Gonventioa  Act.    At 
ihe4inie  that  Act  was  passed,  there  wai^a  threat 
of  a  Convention  to  he  held  at  Athlvoe«f«r  pur. 
pmies legal  in  description.  bi|tit  was  supposed 
with  .other  designs.  We  were  im  the  eve  of  a  w«r 
^ith,  Fmnce,  which,    it   was  alleged,   held 
forib  its  aims  to  receive  the  discontented  of  all 
countries,  but  more  particularly  of  this.    What 
happened?    The  nobie  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal  (RfirL  of  Weatmorland)  wa«  then  Viceroy 
of  Ireland.    Surrounded  with  the  dangers  to 
which  he  Imd  alluded,  what  was  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  earl  when  he  came  down  to  the  Irish 
Parliament?    Did  he  mark  out  the  Convention 
for  the  notice  of  Parliament  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  ?  No,  he'rrcommended  conciliation, 
and  concession  to  the  Catholics.    He  began  by 
a  bova*  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  adopt 
n>enwr«s  which  ho  thought  necessary  for  the 
4»afety  of  the  State.    The  Convention  Act  was 
.preceded  by  one  which  conferred  upon  the 
Catholics  almeiit  the  only  privileges  which  tho^ 
eiMyf    He  contended  that  the  nature  of  his 
nob|e  fniend**  motion  was  mivtajirn :  the  ques^ 
tion.was  not  at  to  whether  the  alleged  griev- 
ancea  required  a  remedy,  but  whether  they 
were  to  adopt  an  important  measure  without 
infarmati^n  on  the  subject.    It  might  be  said, 
they  had  the  KiiW*s  Speech:    they  had  t   but 
irhat  did  they,  learn  from  It?    It  staffed,  that 
|he  Irish  were  more  prDA|>erous  and  induatrious 
tha»e  ver^-^und  that  afsocialionsexisted  amongst 
them  wbich  calkd  for  a  remedy.    It  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  recommend  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
Ireland*    Now,  if  the  noble  earl  meant  that  no 
information  should  be  afforded  until  afler  the 
remedy  was  broaght  forward,  wby  recommend 
inquiry  1    According  to  the  King**  Speech,  if 
any  meaanre  were  lo  be  adopted,  it  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  tashly  t  for  it  was  stated  In  that 
Speeiibthat  the  conditian  of  tmland  waa  highly 
praspereus,.  When  he  read  the  passage  relat- 
ing to  nnrnostitational  asencittlass,  be  looked 
round  }im  In  se«  what  association  ^re  could 
J>e  of  this  kind,  and  it  strucX  hian  thai  It  was 
the  Irkh  Cal>inet  (bear).     That,  indeed,  was 
an  assncialioa  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
atitulion  I  for  it  was  formed  upon  a  system  of 
disuni^  nod  counuraction.  which  might  be  seen 
in  evflry  one  pf  its  measure*,  and  which  was 
only  eifuniied  in  this  respect  by  the  English 
Cabinrt,    It  was  marked  by  the  greatest  in- 
consistrneiea,  like  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney- 
CenemI  of. Ireland, who  wlien  he  had  instituted 
nne  fooUsb  i^nsecotion  on  one  side,  eudeavour- 
#d  lo  connienict  it  by  a  marc  fooUeh  one  on  tbe 


other.  He  wax  thus  for  CVom-n<^oo  and  Uutler^ 
A-5oobo(1i,  The  serpentine  line  may  be  traced 
in  all  that  relates  t&ireland. 

■  ■    ■  *^  Penlttkftqne  In  vleeem  lapinm 
Serpentb  fnrinlemnhim,tolamqoe  peremit'^ 

Tbe  real  question  before  their  lordships  was* 
whether  or  not,  when  they  were  called  on 
from  the  throne  ti>  legislate  on  evUs,  said  to 
exist  in  Irulnnd,  they  were  to  do  so  in  the  dnek  } 
If  the  aecesttity  did  exist,  where  so  many  iaiJ« 
lions  were  to  be  affected  by  the  mes— rq,  it 
was*  indeed,  a  frightful  necessity,  but  ntiU 
their  lerdthips  were  bound  to  obey  it :  bnt  Jm 
conjured  them,  as  they  valued  the  safety  of  ther 
empiro-«-he  coqjnredihem,  aa  Ih^  vanned  tim 
liberties  of  their  fellow^sul^cts-^^  co^iured 
tbero«  as  tJiey  valued  the  dmrnoler  of  thn  Inwa 
of  this  country  —not  to  bnve  recourse,  without, 
full  and  substantial  evidenoe  of  tW^^oeasiQr* 
to  so  baneful  and  disgusting  a  meaaure. 

Earl  Baihtni  brioiiy  opposed  the  aaqtion* 
The  principle  brought  forwnrd  on  the  preeent 
orcasion  was  this— If,  on  the  face  of  ibe 
public  proceedings  of  this  nssociation,  tliorn 
were  nothing  to  jn^itify  their  lordships  in  adopt- 
ing the  prop«>sod  measure,  then  they  would  na. 
jrctitt  butif  there  were,  thpir  lordships wonid 
do  well  to  wait  until  it  was  proposed,  aad  Ifeen 
judge  if  the  measure  were  equal  to  tbe  nc* 
casion. 

The  EarJ  of  CM^rnaroon  said,  that  the  nnbln 
earl  had  talked  of  suten«enta,  bnt  be  had  heard 
nothing  stated,  Ue  thought  the  noble  earl 
would,  as  upon  other  occasions,  have  prpdoccd 
some  documents  to  iustify  the  ntrong  recom^ 
mendatlon  which  had  been  put  into  the  mouth  of 
II is  Mqjesty.  He,  hoRve^er,  did  no apch  thii|§» 
whilst  another  noble  lord  (Sathurst)  actually 
apolc^ised  for  the  little  boiwas  going  ta  say 
upon  the  subject  Between  both,  In  whnt  n 
condition  were  their  lordshi|is  placnd  i.  H* 
would  ask,  were  they  to  legislate  oa  theiirey 
amble  of  the  bill  to  be  iatrofiucndon.'aiCiMttrw 
day  ?    Were  they  to  say  ''  content'*  ec  **  noc 


it* 


coDient"  on  nny  bill  which  the  House  of  Cou^ 
mons  might  send  up,  without  having  any  inl«i4- 
mation  to  guide  th«*m«  and  that  upon  'X  bill 
which  might  be  of  the  most  vital  interests  tlm 
welfare  and  the  safety  of  the  connlry  ?  Wc«f 
they  to  proceed  in  this  way  upon  xnch  9km*%^ 
sure  ax  this  when  they  would  require  evidrng^ 
before  them  ill  support  of  the  mostnnim|ior|nnC 
private  bill }  The  noble  cnrl  said  thai  atf  tiH» 
informatinn  wax  to  be  derived  j(i«m  tha  npwe* 
papers,  and  In  tbe  same  breath  he  xtntad  thxA 
the  proposed  measure  was  fonfded  on  tha  dnn- 

fatcnex  received  Irom  the  l^ord  Lieutaaani  oT 
reland.     The  ministers  said  to  the  Hanno« 
*'  Wc  act  on  despatchex  i  the  nawi^io^f*  ^wv 
enough  for  yon,'* 
The  house  then  divided— 
Content,   9(>~Wot    conteote  48<^#qi«rity 
against  the  nsotions  SS. 


COMMONS,  TnunsoAT,  Fn,  lar-Si'  C. 
Bitt  presented  a  petition  from  tha.  nabiUay« 
magistraiest  clergy  and  freehaUetn  of  t£«^ 
county  of  Umdonderryy  pmying  for  |b«  nnp 
premionoftbeCntholieAsMaMo^i  Hnshnnld 
merely  state  the  cimnmstancex  oni  nf  ..wli&ck 
this  petition  had  originated*  He  cnnid  asaufw 
the  house,  tbnt  Umugh  imucb  aianm  m4  ^«qix 
excited  in  the  asinda  of  tte  Pmlnftant  pnpnU* 


intitHitD.-^CiHtMii  AttMAtu^. 
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tfoo  oflirciaiid  h  v  Uie  aftcmpffii'uf  (he  Aa^ociafioD 
10  rule,  tax  and  govern  lyir  Catholic  feltow 
avbjects,  and  to  alienatd  fteir  affecdona  from 
tke  constilsted  Mthoriticf  of  t}i«  «otDtr^«  the 
pc-dtkMien  w««kl  have  l«ft  the  siippreiaioa  of 
the  evil  to  tihe  Executive  Government,  bad  they 
not  aeen  a  danceront  attempt  to  levy  the  Ca- 
tlMkllc  rent  in  dieir  own  immediate  neifiMioDr- 
koo«.    A  rabicriptloa  had  been  entered  intn 

in '  the  Uawn  at  Londonderfy  to  bifUd  a  Kbool- 
hsiww^fw  tilt  eduction 'Of  itoman  Cafholfcat 
m»  ■adeiiakiny  vrbich  leveral  Pretettanti  bad 
bemevolntly  eentrib  oted  te  support.  The  money 
•o  rabed  wai  given  to  the  leatWt  of  the  Roittatf 
C^Atlaolice  In  tbat  neighbooritood,  who  inrtedi^ 
PI5  hitoded'  It  ever  to  the  root,  aeeompany- 
dtefr  gift  with  '  the  nsaal  inflammatmy 
(thoott  ef  bear!  ft'om  the  Oppe- 
flitliM).''  He  Mid  •«  hear"  fee,  thovgb  nnfor- 
tuMttiAj  for  Ireland,  «h«  bad  already  beard  tod 
mvch  apen  Ibic  aabjevf  (bear,  and  a  langb): 
Tba  petition  #■•  ii|^d  hy99  magbitfatea,  39 
tf frrgymen,  and  1*W9  fh^ebelder*,  In  three  dayn 
Sir.  AmwMi.iaid  tbat  the  petHienern  would 
MM*  'liav^  theught  it  ndteMary  to  coitijfr  "forward 
bdnr^het'tMH  Men-UfRlielyand  fmpedently  a«* 
tneJ  fa  ibne  retolnfloiM'ef  fbe  Gatltolle  Ai^ 
iocUitionj  thavthe  fHrlbigf'of  the  PnMeftldafB  of 
ftr«l«ft«d  were  flive«nib!e'  to  fbi6  Gttlhblic  i«nf. 
M»e-4entb«  of  Ibe  Pk^ote^idnte  tff  Ireland  wet«» 
be  believed,  decidedly  hostile  to  it.  They  were 
•»,>•€  lettbt^lbtbe-eoitM^'erDerry,  where  they 
tr^ne'  tetH^€alholii««,  9ti  tbe*  pro  portion  of  mm- 
bem,  dv'two  lb  ^oe*,  nnd  In  tbe'prdporlioirof 
ftwH>^ctabiKtyv  ptwp^y,  Mefllgenee  and  iifi. 
tfMryi  an  1000  to  ene-  (HhmI  crieii  of  bear  I).  - 
-  §%if*'M, '  PmhHlt  observed,  that  (hir  wna  the 
^Msr' '  pMMen  which  bad  yet  been  psrsented 
MM'mlandfbrtbe  atfppreMfcHi  of  tbe  Catho* 
Wt-  Adbrtftntlon.  Tbe  ben.  member  bad  declare 
•4'limt  abie^ntln  of  tbd  ProtettMta  wc*re  itt 
fab««r  of  tbe  measure  for  khkh  ihtmt  peH- 
ttometi'pMyetft  btit  he  hM  only  given  hi«  ovni 
■■dtol  ayft^  that #eebu-atien.  He  was  obliged 
b»'itteM  tbM  tfeclaratkm  with  n  negative;  be 
wwnlif  lay  tbit  nlne^enfbe  of  tb«  Prote«tbat«  of 
lf«9iiBd^tit«'*pf»dried  to  il.  The  bnn.  member 
M»MMrt'b«««'fof«Mtett  bow  completely  the  petf^ 
Htttf '\»f  t]M<*  IVole»ta«iti  tome  f^w*  years  ago 
I^Ri^ed  Ib^  Ibey  were  net  bosrile  to  the  cause 
dTgi^it^pallctt  Tbdy  wereotlirftntmatedby 
Ibft'lUlAe  geiUhutfuts;  aMd'sevenrI  prtilioni  were 
^tmk*¥^tkthig'  their  signaturea  in  feveur  of 'Ca> 
^Mf  BdaririgitKwi  (cheeks). 
'  WifiMii  0»m><y?*^A  reilbiKhloif  bivdbeefrpr^. 
fciMt^rf'tntbif  A^lif  by  ieverAl  maghtratet  of 


'0»r  cifi«fy*'iif'W«fterf«ird,  emlllftg  npeii  Mm  to 


cebbty  ftv  petition  Parliament  In 
m%\M  of^eir  Ctrtbollc  bt«tbr»tt.    The  sberiff 
bud  tVfbiHdIto  ealf  tbe  nleetin;:,  and  he  tbotrght 
4al  public  functionary  shodld  explaltf  bis 
tives  for  doing  so. 

§ti  %amb  JKMMe  dedarcd  himself  of  oiii- 
tbat  a  permanent  ffoundatiAn  nfthe  peace 
•f  Ireland  was  only  to  be  looked  for  in  the  re- 
finqniabment  of  all  civil  dbtinctions  arising  out 
erMfffM^dURfVeflcei  (loud  cheers).  He  had 
MMilmeS  iMl  Ortbdliei  in  bis  nelgbboorhood  not 
li»  jMn  fit  aiiytif  tUe  j^obu*  schemes  to  obtain 
■hnmliiHtldnibttt «»  wbit  patiently  tbe  change 
df  Il9en%  iir  Fartlaaidnt.  They  bad  In  general 
r'bd  ito  advlee  f  bvf  When  they  fbund  tbat 
MMbb  fbr>l»ttttlifg  the  Caiboffcs  of 
mfi  IteimfimWk  tb^ms^tve*  was  re- 
JditMf  iSaMbftl^  titeiH  «f  lb»  prfaat  mbiltCer 


(lend  eheerMg'fyom'lb^Op]^Mi)i'«Mi9Lbdd 

asked  bow  mneh  longer  they  *kere  %d  bJip^Bi 

theirowrt  eman«ipatb>n.'    '    '    "  '-^ 

iTbe  petition  Wan  then  erdeivi  to-  be'  ))rldlMtf 

Mr.  tToaKnni  rtae  to  ask  leaw  to'iBHi^ 
in  a  Mil  relating  to  nnlawfhl  assDcliitfofli 
in  Ireland.  At  the  cMse  of  last  sestidn/  bl» 
had  fasdnlged  a  cenfident  hope,  tbat  the  tn^* 
seres  wmcb  Parliament  bfed  adopted^  '  dMi 
tbe  Government  of  Ireland  pursued,  weirtd 
have  been  allowed  to  go  on  In  n  eourse  of 
progremive  benefit  1  but  altboogb  tbepre«ioa< 
ontrages  wUoh  had  diigraced  Ireland  bad 
celised— attbottgb  the  employment  of  tbe  podr 
had  ttodsldenably  increased— «ftbottgb  be#  tjr«de 
bad  advanced  in  proportie««  dnd  cemMehkbfe 
eemmercial  etrtabllsbaMats  had  gfbwn  a  pi  y<^t 
there  bad  ilso,  unlbvtviiafely,  grown  npaslMber 
p6we^,  uneetoneeted '  with  Parliament  «r  the 
Gevernm^t  of  the  teonntry,  bnt  aftemptiilg  (A 
ceAftrol  bolb.  The  C«4bolie  Asn6ciaflon  bad 
now  assumed  a 'cliara<*ter  ealcvlafed  t*  i^prlve 
fbe  rovntry  of  Ast  i«tutniftg  peace  and  ^Ape^ 
lity  ofwbichit  stood  so  mueh'in  need;  it  bad 
stfpemeded  all  radonal  authority;  by  eialdlfij^ 
the  existing  law  against  llle|bt'asM>el«tMMs  la 
Irehind.  There  were  two  subsisting  atta -diL 
reeled  againit  tb^se  assoelattoitt : 'the  dmiVfdx 
tftm Act, passed  by th<^'IrMi ParliametttiR t7^ 
and  Another  of  the  wMt»n  before  Ibatj  4^'  Vitft 
of  1799  prohlMied  all  ossembHes  ibr'^Mf  apt 
polntment  or  eleetioir  of  depnties,  vr  vHdetr  ai^ 
immed  in  amy  mbnner  to  represent  thep^eple  Wf 
tbkt  country.  The  prfneiple  of 'repre#eh(W(IHh 
was  not  tbe  sole  evil  of  Wbicb  tbetegitfature 
then  compl&bied.  That  prinbiple,  boweVel', 
being  the  most  tangible  one,  the  legltfatarb 
todld  more  easily  ptoMbit  and  Suppress  it;  aMI 
the  socleites  of  that  day  bad  mostly  asMmed 
(he  representative  character.  But  tbe  I^iHiaf- 
ment  had  now  to  deal  with  an  bbAoclation  %(rbllcb 
bad  carefully  evaded  Ibe  act  of  tTOS.  Tb«fy 
did  all  tbe  real  busbiebs  of  repr«selttatlmi  with- 
ont  profrsslng  it  in  «  single  instbnt^,  and  tttf- 
tised  within  the  letter,  though  i^ot  iht  a^irH  »f 
tb^  la.w,all  tbe  purpos^  of  delegntlott  and  re- 
presentation^ which  (hat  law  iiratf  edacted  tb 
prevent.-  It  was  allowed  by  a  geittl4«niah  dp<p(^ 
site,  that  tbbi  body  pTocMmlng'ifielfself'^leH- 
ed,  did,  in  fsct,  represent  tbe  Cntbolk:  pe)>tf- 
Tntfon  of  Ireland.  Wbt  tbe  taW^  be'  W^nld-MK, 
to  be  thm  eVA^ed  7  Wak  tbe  exiMence  of  wbbdv 
to  be  toteratM  which,  to  the  pbil*  c(ymmlm  stride 
of  (fvery  man,  vras  Intended  to  ^ia|>e^db'^ 
legal  nvtboritles  of  the  latid  f  He  wodd'  no^ 
consider  'more  particuMrly  tbe  constkaiieir  d( 
the  bed;^  wbicb  be  called  on  PftrlimMnH  tb  sap. 
pr^sB.  As  '  be  trusted  it  -wns'^obly  't(^nip«{* 
rarjs  If  mtgbt  be  m^t  by  oniy< ft'ttU^iof^ytrv 
restrtcllAO.  He  was  perfectly  aware'  how  f  Ire- 
some  ft  mtistbe  fortb^hoese'to  bearwt^raf^bi 
the  proceedings  of  ft  body;'wbidi  iSttkil^'ilh 
whole  of  it^  Sefibe^tlbns  boarfled  ai  havlii^ 
courted  pnblicfty  (hear,  bear):  Fr6f*  fts^ccwAP 
mencemerit  in  189S,  ft  btfd  (HitfeMiifeglyf  dis- 
seminated its  proceedings.'  Itsmt^b^rs  ihttctl 
in  their  first  report  (bat  tbev  ironfbied  VIM^  !#. 
boors  to  the  Catholic  qdestioii  alone. '  It'm^ 
tered  little  ttf  him,  whether  (bis  was  fbef r  ^Ml\ 
object,  or  whether  they  so«|cht  nrefond  id*  Pitr* 
llament;  or,  u}timately,a  s^pardtien  MiiffG^eid 
Britain,  It  was  eiiobgb  for'  him  to  ftiidW, tifdt 
wbateverwas  their  elyect,  tbMrii^by  Of  YUI*- 
tberfngit  wbfc  ltieddl|»fttlble'i^i«b*gbOdgd^M«. 
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inc>ot  fl«  ilMiiId^  o«  Mcovni  of  the  pvbllclly 
nbkh  ihejr  heui  alremtfy  oblaloetl,  refrain  from 
iToiof  iBlo  details  coneeroittg  tiie  CatlMlic  As- 
MiriHiiun.  But  tlierr  ift%a  tbii  abont  it,  io 
wbicb  h  differed  fronalnott  every  other  bodyt 
that  tliere  wmb  a  coacaireneeof opIaioA  vnoDg 
Ita  laeiBben  i  that  iheir  effort!  wera  directed  Io 
one  polat-Hhat  ditaent  was  Inadmiiiaible-— and 
therefore  that  it  wes  witbovt  tiie  claab  of  ad- 
verse optolem,  which  In  other  iMemhliee  aiti- 
{^ated,  if  not  seetniHsedt  tlie  violence  of  pecn- 
Ur  viewi.  Another  dangeroot  qaallty  of  tbit 
body  wai  Its  lodeiaite  dnratiob.  Imperfect  ai 
tomeinaet  was  the  perlodkal  control  of  the 
maliitttde,  tickle  at  was  Its  auperTiiloa,  itill  it 
presented  some  control  over  other  bodies  t  hot 
this  selt^lecttfd  body  continued  without  resort- 
ing to  any  frenb  accession  from  the  people, 
la  this  AsBociatloB,  there  were  certainly  a  few 
t^r  the  first  clam  of  the  Catholic  body —>  there 
uere  many  diseppointed  indivldnals  who  sought 
perHMml  aggraodlnement*  same  of  mhom  un- 
doubtedly possessed  consldenblc  talents ;  their 
tH-copation  waa  occasionally  tb  disrusa  some 
rual  grievancet  hot  more  ofken  to  exaggerate 
sttme  fancied  one«  to  inflame  the  people  by  de- 
clarationa  that  Iheir  legislatura  was  corrupt, 
and  their  laws  oppremlve.  There  were  also  in 
the  Associatioo,  surviving  members  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Coa%eB(ion  of  1793,  who  had  abandoned 
the  reprctentallve  character  agninst  which  the 
i'onveation  Act  waa  dlrecled  to  amumr  that  of 
V  irtaal  repmanlatiMU  There  were  men  among 
these  who  had  been  rebels  of  old  time  i  n  ho  bad 
auffered  the  penalty  of  the  law — men  nbo  were 
the  fricada  of  Tone,  of  Russell,  and  Emmett, 
irailors  who  had  borne  nrma  agaiost  the  King's 
troopay  when  drawn  out  to  oppose  ihrm.  In 
this  Jiromlacoona  nmcmblage  were  found  a  few 
members  of  the  Catholic  peerage  and  aristo- 
cracy, many  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  and  |»ersons 
of  properly  (bear,  bearl  from  the  Opposi- 
timi).  Bat  ll  waa  not  bv  rank  or  virtue  that  the 
membera  of  aacb  a  society  raised  ihemselvet  to 
emiaence  x  liwaaby  pandering  to  the  pnyudicen 
and  namioas  of  the  multitude.  Io  the  exercise 
of  laeir  fuactioaa  the  Association  proceeded 
Bccoediag  to  all  the  racognizrd  forms  of  Par- 
liameat----they  had  (heir  coa»mittees  of  grlev- 
aaca,  of  iuatice»  of  edncntioo  (hcar«  hearl 
from  the  Opposition),  of  inance^-wlih  persons 
regularly  aaalgaad  and  deputed  to  conduct  all 
tbeae  Investigatiaa^  These  general  commit- 
laea  had  alio  aabordbiateagefits,  nho  had  sue- 
ciie  datiea  to  perform.  JfSey  had  almost  copied 
MriuKm  the  temloaal  orders  of  ihr  house,  llie 
Am  act  of  tbit  body  was  the  impof^ition  of 
the  Catholic  rant«  which  was  called  a  voluutary 
coatrihutioa.  There  were  regular  collectors, 
and  ragalar  sam»  assessed  uader  this  name,  so 
that  U  waa  by  vmny  felt  to  be  an  onerous  and 
grievous  Ux.  And  so  complete  was  the  engine 
for  collectbg  tbia  payment,  that  there  was 
a  regular  chain  ibrouKh  all  ranks,  closely 
liahed,  to  eacircle  the  differcat  gradatiiina  of 
aociety.  The  Atsockiion  first  ordered  a  sum 
of  mooey  to  be  raised  i  for  this  purpose  the 
priesthood  were  employed,  assisted  by  direct 
collecton,  acting  under  their  instruction^,  and 
with  regular  seu  of  hooks,  in  which  were  in- 
Bcrlbed  the  immes,  condition,  and  rent  of  the 
individual  t  and  what  was  of  as  much  import- 
ance, the  namet  of  those  who  refused  to  con- 
tribute (hear,  hear).  It  hapuened,  thai  many 
gaoclrflica  uf  the  (^otiatry  had  endeavourod  to 


dimaade  the  wretched  peasantry  from  apply- 
iug  any  portion  of  their  inadei^uate  means  to 
the  fund  of  tliis  rent.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Association  denounced  them,  held  them 
ap  to  reprobation  and  acorn,  and  If  not  to  the 
vengeance  at  least  to  the  hosiility  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen. And  this  was  called  a  volun- 
tary contributioo ! — a  contribution  backed  by 
the  influence  of  the  priest  over  his  flock — his 
discretionary  |>ower  of  absolving  (bear,  hear) 
— a  power  nhich,  whether  the  priest  bad  ac- 
tually made  use  of,  or  not,  was  still  formidable, 
and  which,  when  exercised  In  a  political  sense, 
was  much  to  be  deplored.  In  the  constitution  of 
this  fund,  then,  there  was  a  heavy  grievanrn  i 
and  when  they  came  to  consider  of  its  applica- 
tion, they  would  find  equal  cause  of  complaint. 
He  would  not  object  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  giving  briefs  to  one  another, 
and  paying  the  fees  out  of  the  Catholic  rant ; 
nor  would  he  criticise  the  regard  showa  by 
(hem  to  the  liberty  of  the  prem,  in  ratalning  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Irish  prem  in  their 
interest—in  perarcuting  another  pan  of  (be 
presa— in  employing  Mr.  Cuhbett*  and  diaseml- 
nating  his  writing*  throughout  the  coopirv.  Ii 
was  of  iheir  uiyustifiable  interference  with  ibe 
ttdministration  of  justice  that  he  complaiaed 
(hear,  bear).  He  knew  he  should  be  told, 
that  there  were  institutions  in  England  which 
had  a  suullar  object  t  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
that  which  might  be  permitted  here  was  eqaatlj 
permimible  in  Ireland.  The  Association  la- 
terpoaed  their  Influence  in  the  ordinary  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  The  businem  of  ibe  coait 
at  quarter-semions  waa  perplexed  by  them  <  aa4 
they  contrived  to  intermingle  with  the  commcm 
interests  of  justice  all  the  bitteraem  of  pnlitt- 
cal  enmity.  In  every  caae  of  felony  or  mur- 
dert  they  amumed  it  to  be  their  husiaem  to  ao- 
lieriniend  the  executioa  of  the  laws.  Coanael 
were  retained  at  head-quarters,  who  cama 
down  with  the  most  exaggerated  aialaawaia 
against  any  Individual  charged  with  any  of- 
fence by  a  Catholic,  or  againsl  indlvldiiala 
by  whom  a  Catholic  might  happen  Io  be 
charged.  None  of  those  courts  could  be  free 
from  the  preaence  of  some  representative  of 
the  Auociation,  intrusted  with  the  busiaeai 
of  watchbg  over  the  administration  of  justice. 
Many  magistratea  of  unquestionable  coadact 
and  of  known  impartiality,  had  complained  to 
Government  of  the  hindrances  which  were  Ibaa 
put  in  the  way  of  the  fhir  distribution  of  jaa- 
tice.  Passing  over  the  sabordlnate  jurisdic- 
tions, be  begged  leave  to  call  attention  la 
cases  which  came  before  the  higher  tribaaala. 
He  would  borrow  bis  siatemcnu  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Association  itself.  In  the  moaih 
of  Julv  lakt,  according  to  ihc  siaiement  of  tbo 
Asscciatinn,  a  murder  was  committed  la  tba 
paiish  of  Baltybay.  It  was  first  notified  by  n 
correspondent,  who  styled  it  an  **  uopfovobrd 
and  wanton  murder  oraCffiboIic  by  an  Orange- 
man.*' The  letter,  which  was  published,  waa 
transmitted,  before  the  trial,  to  the  Aia»- 
ciation.  A  discu»sion  took  place,  and  a  Mr. 
Murray  moved,  that  the  busioem  simald  bw 
referred  to  a  committee.  The  coeamiliro 
was  appointed,  sat,  and  reported.  AutbaTity 
was  then  gi^en  to  institute  proceedings  for  iIns 
iirosecution  of  the  alleged  murder,  aad  blr« 
Kieroan  was  directed  tu  conduct  ll  (hear, 
hear).  Diil  gentlemen  mean  by  their  cbee ring, 
that  this  wa*  a  procuedbg  of  which  they  oaaid 


tntitX'itttJ^CBllMi'b  AtuniaHM. 


asi 


■(prove  7^ A«  Mirtdiui)  w«g  to  M'td  trial  wKb 

ite  upnuDDf  of  tile  wMe  Romfifl  C^^Hc  piipa-' 

l^tioo  enfUte^  against  Vinf  (ftett^;  lictef  firom 

dte  Oppoiittop].     He  wolild"  iiav^a  f»  ga  to 

trhl  witli  die  deelfradote  6f  thaAlhAy  agaiMt^ 

U«,  ^  afainaC  ode  who  ^ii4  Iterj^eVratetf  nHr^ 

in  i|«B  poliUcflJ  mottvtfft.    BM'ld  eda«ilii«-. 

Tl^  tml  came  ott.'    A  boat'  of 'etfd^ofe  de^ ' 

pote4|  (bat  Ae  man  cW^d'wIth  iKe  nfoHMl* 

jDiBpcd  9poa  tli'e  throat  oftlie  Bet^ttiM,  kicked 

hia  in  ()ie  4d^,  and  lieliafed  ttf  btai,  ivtlhf 

ftrogjiify  lo  fbe  ai^oqirtf  of  d«atk»  ill  a  mathift* 

loo  aSritMio^  to  he  related  t6  tke  booae.     Ke- 

vprtiieieiftt  tbe  Bor|;eon  who  had  e^toalmlfMkt 

wotiad  deposed,  and  he  waa  corrohotaMed  by 

one  0f  their  oftiA  wtusesaer,  that  Ih^  bo(dy 

eiioced  no  partiririar  Marka  of  tiolHicir,  aiitf 

tkai  die  deceased  bad  emne  bv  bla  death  by  the/ 

dislocation  of  the  vertebite  Of  bttnedk,  H^Mcb; 

id  filling  cane  ffi  eoniact  wUh  a  small-  pott. 

The  j  1117  urononnced  a  verdict  df  aRcqUHlar 

(Wv,  bear).    I!  e  becgfed  tbeir  iftteniM  to  n^bdf 

foUoved.    The  Jnd^  said;  tbaf  he'sboaM  ilof 

dnckarge  hn  daty  if  he  alldwed  the  prHoMrfb 

Ko  fhaa  (be  bar*  iHtbout  e)/pre%sins,iiof  <Mly 

tk  veqr  |;ieat  latisfkctloa  at  the  terdlcif  bof 

hiseatire  approbatlMi  of  the  prisoaet*teoiidUc( 

iathesi'fay — acO&daet'wMch  tendtrd  to  prd- 

*tnt  the  peace,  Sast^'d  of  dUtoiiAiig  it,  and 

sbicb  waa  highljrpralsd- worthy  (hear,  bear). 

The  ^rtieid&ra.  or  th^  aecoad*  case  were  more 

^aaim  10  th«  bonie:  it  related  the'proeeed* 

ia{i  of  a  perscm.  who  was  cohstantly  entitled 

k;  de  vmer  6f  the  pam^rapH  fhim  whkh  be 

read,  "  a  raflan.**    He  wai  ttceoaed  of  adml- 

Btrterina  afflMrflif '  oatha  to  the  Catbdlie  Inhkbf- 

tuis  of  a  ceru^n  paTioh*    He  wat  dtaeovered 

(0  lie  a  adtdtar,!!!  tbfe  CM  regt  and  it  wna 

broadl;  iBsiiiuat«(d  dial  be  was  doinf  this  whh 

die  coanlYancc  of  6o¥eroment.    It  waa  then 

retoBubttided  tlnit  he  shoulcf  be  pressed  by 

laoe  one  deputed  by  the  Aisociatfun,  lest  be 

iJioBld,  throng  the  interference  of  the  mag:is- 

irstes,escape  transportation,  which  be  so  richly 

itt«nt4.    Un  confessed  that  00  readini^  (bis 

Kfiet  of  iMld  aateveratlons,  ta^  did  not  doubt 

bat  dttl  some  wicked  perboas  bad  bean    at 

aork  to  spraMl  discontent  Ifi  that  pnrt  of  the 

cosBiry,  and  that'  there  must  be  bome  truth  In 

ajitatement  so  hardily  advanced,  notWitbstand- 

Uf  tbedisipMtiii;  impotallon  of  gUflt  agaiast  the 

Oovernaieat  of  Ireland.     The  accubation,  coo- 

dnried  hj  the  delej^atea  of  the  Association, 

vu  beard  b«fbre  a  numerous  bench  of  fbrty- 

(bree  sm^tmtea,  who  declared,  that  there  was 

Bi{roaadwhate%er  fur  the  charge  preferred. 

Tke  priest  uf  tbe  parish  in  which  the  accused 

Mbeaa. taken  Bp»  admonubed  his  flock  to  be- 

aue  of  those  m6U  whose  pockets  were  full  of 

(be  Kif^f  money,  but  who  were  only  anxious 

tqiadaca  them  in  the  first  instance,  that  they 

B%bl(aikcrwarda  ahoot  (hem  like  dogs:  he  de« 

WNiocfld.the  Individual  from  the  altar,  and  said 

^  woald  find  out  to  what  parish  he  belonged, 

aadtbe  jtonldaMluB'hia  wife  or  mother,  if  be 

^.eilbcr,  leaite  the  Country  (bear,  bear).    Let 

^<ai0i  b^  tiK^sppaed : — Suppose  a  man  b»d 

kcea  taken  ^p  under  the  Inaurrectloti  Actf— 

Apfoav  the  Gavexnmient  had,  even  before  trial, 

ifcwaac^  Urn  ad  only  .fit  tor  transportation— 

*P|Bae  tbe^  nad  prpceedeil  to  molest  the  wife 

vd  .alaiher.  rf  itue  par^,  aad  had  expresssed  a 

'aHdatim  t0  make  thfim.  leave  the  country  ) — 

akat  i|«n|d  ^yt^  been  the  outcry  against  the 

Goferaamat  for  such  conduct?    That  wliicb 

wotid  be  execrable  In  the  Govemaeat  woold 

K«ReIy  be  defended   on  behalf  of  the  As 


SoirlalioM..  '<fbei«>  <waiB  m  cMO(o9  ••aiblieo-<« 
Acer  'WM  had  eaoatMefOd  aUailar .  troJlaioiitV' 
from  wfiiei  It  wasobelona'thsalllan^  wia»a;.4o«^ 
al|«n  to  apread  a  feaHag  of  >ankaflaity.'Mai&et^ 
that  «iem  bodrofaaon.  The  (goaenilltearidaoy/ 
Df<lhoae  proeoedlogsrtiaaa  yorfisotlifr  plain  ^4< 
waa  to  excite  lar  e««ry  caae  tbtacfhaoByofi 
party  fMentsaeaty   HociiaMr«e«i.to  tba^conu* 
dtfct  of  lh«  AsaoclatUMi  %itM&itbo  laat-yaaryi 
aatflfe  ^N^uM  eontaa  bhsiadf  to-  tbo  moatb^  nl^ 
DMMaber  IkatJ    In  Hiacmaaftr th^ ba^waw 
ooltedt  a  re? e«u«,    la  order  sMi  fbrtbei^  tir  «** 
•  vabde  tHoIr  obieec,  tkirv  |nit  flsrtli  av  **  Addt^sai 
of  the  QMtoalk  Aasockthn  w  the  FMplo  of. 
Itolami.**  aaaM  paasagoi  of  whlch<  bo  ghoald* 
advert  tai    In  one  place-  k  aoid,  ^  we  advisot 
yMlo r»fMa-frooi'aa  aeefvt' socletlsBf  from* 
aK   ptfvai«(  eMObUMtkmai  fraaoi'  every  %p^ 
eteff    af  wMtaboyfam  or  ithbontsM,   or'  by 
whMever  other  name  a«y  aeerat  or  prilaUb* 
drfsOdaOoa   taay  be  calMI^'     (bov,   bear? 
IVMki' the  Opposition).     They  proeeaded  <ttt 
iMifihl  odf  the  Indoceneata  thoir  Cmholio  lnrtN/ 
dmrn  b«d  ib^  rrmalii'  qtila»^*-the  power  ^  0t& 
ktw'i  tb»  tacorivealeneo  of  Indiotmeiitfty  bntf 
ik6f  ttbfl^bev  of  inaoeiMt  persona  who,  duic 
iag'fbrmcr  dIaturbaBcasi  had  saftved  fiM^tb^ 
^ilty.  Thtts  they  coaid  not  eafiflofi  tbe  peo^A 
t9  remaffl  tmn^l  without  iiboltiog  ttar  l«wd 
of  the  cotrtitry.    This  too,  was  addressed  net  lb 
ibM  w«n-lrifotnied  and  weR*judgtog,  thtt  to  lAb 
l|$norant  and  iillterate^to  ason  liost  likely  to 
be  led  away  by  any  statesieiif  ITom  each 'a 

Jtttrter.  fa  the  name  of  tlie  Govemnrtit  of 
relanrf,  and  thoae  high  aothorltias  by  w«i»iii  ft 
was  administered,  be  begged  to  ivper  (bib 
charge  (bear,  boar),  nere  wat  nothing  wMeii 
had  more  seriously  engaged  the  attemiow  off 
ihe  flresent'Lord  Lleatemmt  than  the  kaparthil 
admrniMtratiott  of  justice  (bear,  hear),  llier^ 
was  Uo  man  better  «c^ualnted  with  this  fiitt 
ihan  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Associil- 
tloo,'who,  fhim  his  professional  and  logwi  habifa, 
mnat  be  convinced  that  such  was  tbe  ike t.  Ho 
next  came  to  a  nsemorabla  passage  z-^*  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  which  fbrhfda  yo*  to 
seek  fooVsbreseirrcea;  by  the  hate  yov  bdmr 
tbe  Oran^eaien,  year  natural  enemies  (oheeia 
from  the  Mlnhtenal  beaches,  re-echoed  from 
the  Opposition)  $  by  the  conflldeace  yea  re« 
pote  in  the  Catholic  Aaaocbitiott,  your  nntd- 
ral  and  cealoos  friends ;  by  tbe  respect  aiid  af- 
fection you  emtertkitt  for  your  clergy )  by  tlie 
affectionate  reverence  you  liear  ftirme  graeioHa 
Monarch,  who  deigns  to  think  of  your  sulTer.- 
ings  with  a  view  to  yoitr  relief  t  and,  above  «ll, 
fan  tbe  name  of  religion,  and  of  the  living  God* 
we  conjure  you  to  abstain  from  all  secret  and 
inegaJ  societies,  dod  Wblteboy  outrage/' 
(bear,  hear).  And  this  was  the  doctrine  in. 
fused  into  the  great  liody  of  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  of  Ireland !  They  were  told  that  fhey 
were  t6  look  open  the  Orangemeii — and'  let  it 
be  recollected  that  tbe'termtf  Orangemen  add 
Protestants  were  nearly  iiynonymous  (heir, 
heart  from  the  Oppositloti).  They  were  tidid 
to  look  'opon  the  Orasigf^men  with  batred! 
There  #as  ao  poss&iUty  of  taklAg  tbe  pateafe 
111  any  other  sense.  Ttte  dadger  of  tMs  Ibrai  bf 
Words  was  pointed  odt  to»tbe  AssociatSbn',  lAld 
their  rejection  wai  moved  by  one  of  its  med»- 
bers.  A  divldon  ettsaed,  and  tbe  worda  were 
retained  by  a  vary  considerable  mjjority.  It 
must  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  mis  was  a 
prinetpla  upon  #hich  the  Catholics  wvTe  [Pre- 
pared to  act  if  tbey  coald  obtain  power.  The 
document^     thus    worded,    was    distributed 
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ll^vnclwui  the  cottotry.  Pri««ti  read  It  from 
the  «lUra  in  preference  (o  preaching  a  lermon. 
Wat  It  surpiiiing  that  the  Protestants  should 
Tiew  these  proceedings  with  alarm*  or  could 
Government  he  justified  in  allowing  the  eztst- 
ence  of  a  danger  which  threatened,  not  only  \o 
perpetuate  political  divisions^  but  to  re- 
awaken religious  animosity  in  all  its  bitter- 
nest  ?  It  was  not  so  long  since  an  association 
of  this  kind  had  existed,  professing  the  same 
views — he  alluded  to  the  United  Irishmen. 
Their  object  was  Catholic  Emancipation ;  but 
their  subsequent  proceedings  proved  that  their 
covert  intentions  were  rebellion  and  separation 
from  this  country.  What,  he  might  now  ask, 
must  1m  th6  consequence  if  Parliament  did 
not  interfere  ?  Coold  they  expect  that  the 
Protestant  body,  left  to  their  own  means  for 
protection,  would  not  constitute  themselves 
tnto  a  counter-association  (hear,  hear)) 
Would  they  not  be  justified  In  assuming  the 
same  powers — ^in  Interfering  in  the  like  manner 
with  tne  proceedings  of  the  government,  and  of 
the  courts  of  justice)  They  would  be  driven 
to  this  course  in  self-defence.  The  courts  of 
justice,  especially  the  sul»ordinaie  ones,  wonld 
be  converted  into  arenas  for  the  disputes  of 
Catholic  nnd  Plt>teitant  advocates,  who  would 
appear,  one  on  each  side,  in  every  case  where 
the  parties  differed  in  religion.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Government  to  allow  this  double  do- 
mination. The  Association  mnst  be  put  down. 
Two  years  ago  he  bad  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
rappresuon  of  secret  societies ;  and  he  believed 
that  subsequent  experience  had  proved  its  ex- 
pediency. In  many  parts  that  bill  had  not  only 
modified  the  proceedings  of  these  societies,  but 
in  many  instances  the  societies  dissolved  them- 
selves, though  they  had  perfectly  legalized 
their  proceedingik  Some  of  them  had  substi- 
tnted  for  their  ftecret  oaths,  the  ordinary  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  as  the  only  qualification  necessary 
to  become  a  member.  He  proposed  to  extend 
the  provision!  of  that  act.  He  proposed  to 
make  all  societiei  unlawful,  whose  duration 
was  permanent,  and  which  appointed  com- 
mittees to  meet  for  above  a  certain  time,  and 
levied  or  collected  money.  He  proposed  also  to 
render  illegal  all  afliliated  societies,  which  ex- 
cluded persons  of  any  religious  faith,  and 
which  took  oaths  otherwise  than  as  directed  by 
law.  There  would  be  exemptions  of  certain 
■ocleties,  which  met  for  purposes  connected 
merely  with  trade,  agriculture,  charity,  and 
others  of  a  hannlem  nature.  The  offence  of  be- 
longing to  such  a  society  wonld  ht  prosecuted 
by  indictment  alone  %  so  that  in  cases  of  vexa- 
tions protecntions,  the  Attomey-Generjl  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  Interference.  He  be- 
lieved that  these  measures  would  restore  pence 
to  Ireland,  because  h^  conceived  there  were 
DO  other  means  by  which  that  house  could 
show  its  due  regard  for  Its  own  rights^ by 
which  alone  it  could  prove  its  disapprobation 
of  measures  that  tended  at  once  to  overthrow 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  to  destroy 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  On  former  occa- 
sions attempts  had  been  made  against  the  power 
of  Parliament  |  hot  he  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that,  when  properlv  exerted,  the  great 
body  of  the  noople  would stiU  be  brought  to  love 
and  revere  the  logitimato  power  of  Parliament.* 

*   The    followinff    waa  the    mbttance   of 

Mr.  Goulhani's  VUl  •  -After  rcdtlag  tko  Coo- 


The  ooesiion  having  been  pot, 

Mr.  J,  Smith  said,  ftat  a  great  part  of  the  rt 
hon.  gcnt.*s  speech  related  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Association,  of  which  he  had  given  many  details 
and  statements.  If  they  w^ere  to  decide  on 
mere  personal  statementr  then  certainly  he 
should  be  as  much  satisfied  with  the  statements 
of  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  as  he  could  be  with  those  of 
any  other  individual.  This  would  be  j  ostifiable 
in  a  private  case.  But  when  a  great  pnblic 
measure  was  concerned,  he  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  any  details  which  came  from  the  rt  hon. 
gent,  unless  they  were  borne  out  and  corrobo- 
rated by  other  authority.  He  should  on  this 
orcasioD,  take  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted  on  othem— he  should  call  for  evidence. 
He  regretted  the  scenes  which  took  place  la 
1791 :  but  as  the  rt  hon.  gent  had  toacned  upon 
it,  he  would  call  on  him  to  look  at  the  transac- 
tions of  1795.  Did  the  rt  hon.  gent,  remember 
the  cry  of  **  To  Hell  or  Connaugbt!**  fulmi- 
nated against  the  Catholics?  Did  he  recollect 
the  conflagration  of  their  bouses,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  properties )  It  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  present  the  petition  of  a 
person  whose  cottage  had  been  forcibly  enteredg 
whose  propertv  had  been  destroyed,  and,  whone 
arm  had  been  broken — he  believed  by  a  party 
of  Orangemen.  They  were  subsequently  tried 
and  acquitted.  But  what  had  arterwaird  oc- 
curred ?  The  SenoKhal  of  the  district  went  to 
the  house  of  this  unhappy  person,  and  took 
away  his  only  cow  (hear).  If  he  went  Into 
thb  subject,  be  could  show,  that  justice  had  not 
been  properly  administered,  especially  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  If  he  wanted  an  authority 
on  this  subject,  he  could  not  quote  abetter  than 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  (Redes> 
dale),  whose  observations  spoko  volumes  on  the 
suMect  That  noble  lord  had  emphatically 
said,  after  an  acquaintance  with  the  country  for 
many  years,  that  there  was  one  law  for  the 
poor,  and  another  for  the  rich  |  and  he  added, 
that  both  were  equally  ill  administered '(hear, 
hear)  1  He  contended  that  the  association  of 
the  Cathoiict  was  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
Orangemen.  If  the  Orangemen  were  so 
united,  waa  It  wonderfnl  that  Catholics  should 
also  unite?  The  Orangemen  were  united  by  a 
common  profession  of  faith4>y  common  iisterevu, 
by  common  passions  and  feelings.  Independent 
of  this,  the  whole  established  church  in  (relaad^ 
had  taken  a  strong  part  In  the  Catholic  qo«»- 
tion;  and  they  were  connected  .with  ^  p»ooi 
powerful  party  here.  It  was  no  lessanthenlW* 
that  Lord  Sidmouth  had  held  oflice,  fer  a  cofisi- 
derable  time,  as  the  security  for  Catholic  excfu. 
sion.  Such  was  the  understanding;  and  what  were 
the  Catholics  to  do,  when  they  found  such  power 

vention  Act,  which  prohibited  all  rvpresenta^ 
tive  assemblies  in  Ireland,  and  stating  the  late 
evasion  thereof  by  self-appointed  societies  ; 
the  bill  proposed  to  enact,  that  every  society 
acting  for  redress  of  grievances  In  Church  or 
State,  and  renewing  Its  meetings  for  more  than 
days, or  appointing  committees,  Ac.  or  le  vj. 
Ing  or  receiving  money  ;  and  every^  sooeij' 
composed  of  separate  branches  or  divisioPf^  or 
corresponding  with  any  other  society,  or  ex. 
eluding  persons  of  any  religion  allowed  by 
law,  or  taking  any  lawful  oath  at  any  time  or 
place  or  occasion  not  rcqnfarod  by  law»  should 
be  declared  unlawful.  The  act  not  io  extend 
to  rel^ions  or  charitable  flocietloi»  dot  to  aC- 
<sct  tho  right  of  peUtiooing. 
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filbodiMCDltfd  agtbitt  tbem?    With  respect 
lo  Oruge  Societies  be  had  a  strange  story  to 
relate.   A  letter  bad  been  pat  into  Ms  band, 
ptrportin^  io  be  from  the  Ear]  of  Liverpool, 
an  the  ssbjeci  of  these  associations.     From 
tUs  it  appeared,  that  in  the  year  1819,  a  pri- 
Tftif  soldier  died,  anion|;st  whose  papers  were 
found  oaths  and  declarations,  which  proved  that 
he  bad  been  a  member  of  an  Orange  Lodge  in 
hb  oirn  reginenC.    The  information  was  for- 
warded to  bead-qoarters ;  and  it  produced  an 
aa^irer  oo  the  sobject,  in  which  it  was  stated 
tbt  in  acc6rdance  with  two  acts  of  Parlia- 
meot,  any  soldier  foand  connecting  lUmself 
with  a  pofitlcaf   society,  was,   for  tlie  first 
ofeoce,  inbject  lo  two  years*  imprisonment; 
abd  for  the  second,  to  seven  years*  transporta- 
tion, this'  m  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
Ireland.    T^ow  was  it  not  eztraordSnary,  that 
while  notice  of  tliese  two  acts  was  given  in  a 
puiicuiu  quarter,  individuals   liere,  of  the 
higbest  raak,  were  allowed  to  join  an  associa- 
tioD  widi  which  odiers  could  not  become  con- 
sected  vitimat  ranning  the  risk  of  seven  years* 
traosportalkm  ?     In   Ireland,   Orange  lodges 
were  safered  until  two  years  ago  to  exist  with- 
ost  owlestation,  wlien  they  became  so  trouble- 
weie  that  Government  was  obliged  to  take 
notire  of  (hrm.     If  the  acts  to  which  he  had 
allndcd  had  been  extended  to  and  enforced  in 
Ireland,  be  believed  there  would  have  been  no 
CithoMe  Association  whatever;   and  as  that 
hodj  anembled  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence, 
he  thought  their  conduct  might  be  palliated 
(hear).    The  rt.  hon.  gent,  said  that  he  expected 
this  measure  of  bin  to  restore  tranquillity.    Let 
h&a  look  to  the  Insurrection  Act.    That  also 
had  been  expected  to  produce  tranquillity. 
Bat  what  bad  resnltrd  from  these  harlh  mea- 
«ref  ?  Ihey  had  been  the  means  of  continually 
trTi&ting  tlie  people.    He  knew,  from  persons 
who  held  situaiioos  of  trust,  that  of  all  the  con- 
virtsKnt  Co  New  South  Wales,  the  Irish  were 
the  Biost  decent  and  the  most  orderly.     The 
reaarn  was  obvfoos.    Most  of  those  unfortunate 
pensos  were  sent  out  of  the  country  under 
<hdM  opprensive  acts.    There  was  one  mode, 
ADd  one  mode  alone,  of  tranquillizing  Ireland 
(^«ar,  heary ;  by   granting  to  tt^e  Catholics  a 
fall  Darlltfpalion  in  the  rights  of  their  Protes- 
tsotbrrtikren,*  Was  it  not  shameful  that  such 
tfisabHitirt  sbottid   exist,  at  a  moment  when 
they  mW,  la  tals '  Majesty*s  Hanoverian  pos. 
an^Ms,  (be  mdat  eat^nsive  toleration  7    When 
they  saw  the  ^mme  toTeration  in  Canada  ?  In  all 
d^tfie  iuQiliees,  tlbat  was  done  which  ministers 
voHfll  bIbI  ^  fblr  Ireland ;  no  disturbances  oc- 
^■rred  s^dopgst  thbae  large  communities;  they 
ftmietf  a  poptilatihMi  as  peaceable  and  united  as 
(hat  of  any  haHsh  ttt'London.  He  would  defy  the 
n-biNLSec  (Peel)  and  the  whole  of  the  Univer- 
'^  ke  repres«lkied,  tif|»oititQut  an  instance,  in 
tsdeotor  nioAM'history,  where  the  most  un- 
^MBdedtblerattdn  Ibad  produced  any  thing  but 
P*^  (bc^,  l»ar).    That  was  the  troe  mode 
•fasailiW  religious  sects  (hear,  hear).    It 
*tt  with  grief  tint  he  perceived  the  measure 
*»  wp)N»ted'  l>5  the  rt  hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign 
Afain  (bear;  heir).    He  certainly  bad  bo|3ed 
^  If  Ae  Oojehimeni  really  intended  to  check 
^  Cathd^c    Aasociation,   they  would  have 
*<ted  hi «  fitj^  difl^ent  manner — by  measures 
'^  cott^iatfen,\.not  by  measures  of  coercion. 
^hy  dMd  the   rt.  hon.  gent,  support  mea- 
■<iT<>bic!h  blk^ted  the  feelings  and  exaspe- 
^«ftd  Ikiii^uaii  of  HBoie  who  sought  for  a  fair 


participation  in  civil  rights  ?  If  he  took  a  dif- 
ferent course, .  no  temporary  popularity,  no 
fleeting  fame,  woUld  be  hi?.  A  lasting  and 
living  fame  would  attend  him  who  healed  the 
wounds  of  Ireland.  Let  the  rt.  hon.  gent  (Mr. 
Canning)  accomplish  it.  The  recollecnon  of  res- ' 
coing  9iat  country,  of  restoring  it  to  tliose 
rights  which  had  been  so  long  withheld,  would 
clMt«r  him  in  his  latest  hour  (bear,  bear). 

Mr.  jibercromhie : — If  this  were  an  ordinary 
bill,  he  would  willingly  postpone  Its  considera- 
tion at  the  present  moment;  but  it  was  against 
the  principle,  the  object,  the  foundation  of  this 
bill  that  he  contended,  and  he  could  not  even  for 
a  moment  withhold  his  opposition.  If  he  were 
aslted,  "  Do  you  regret  the  existence  of  this 
society?*' — he  would  say  he  did.  And  why? 
Because  it  proved  the  existence  of  those 
grievances  which  had  long  been  complained  of, 
and  which  rhouid  Ior^  since  have  been  removed. 
He  wished  not  for  ita  continuance,  because  he 
wished  that  the  grievances  on  which  it  was 
founded  should  cease.  He  lamented  its  ex- 
istence, because  it  told  him  of  wrongs  inflicted 
and  rights  withheld.  But  he  could  not  therefore 
su  pport  the  proposition  of  the  rt  hon.  gent.  By 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  they  might  destroy  the 
Association  in  its  present  form ;  but  it  would 
rise  again  in  a  diflferent  shape,  and  how  were 
they  then  to  put  it  down  ?  He  was  for  destroy*^ 
ing  the  cause  which  produced  the  Association, 
by  emancipating  the  Catholics.  So  long  as  they 
refused  justice  to  the  Catholics,  so  long  would 
they  keep  up  tile  Association.  Some  time  ago, 
the  Irish  Protestants  bad  all  the  knowledge  and 
wealth  of  the  country  ;  but  now  the  Catholics 
had  acquired  knowledge  themselves  —  they 
knew  their  strength — they  felt  they  were  the 
preponderating  power — and  they  demanded 
their  rights  with  that  force  and  firmness  which 
they  thought  their  claims  required :  under  such 
circumstances  this  bill  could  have  no  other 
efiect  than  to  aggravate  the  feeling  which  th^ 
evil  bad  produced.  It  was  urged  that  Emanci- 
pation would  only  affect  a  small  number  of 
Catholics;  that  it  might  give  Mr.  0*Connell  a 
silk  gown,  and  Lord  Fingall  a  seat  in  Parlia* 
meat ;  but  that  it  could  do  no  more.  This,  how- 
ever, mattered  not  to  biro  ;  he  looked  to  what 
the  Catholics,  and  not  what  the  Protestants 
thought  about  it.  If  they  think  themselvbs  ex- 
cluded from  common  rights,  can  you  blame  them  - 
for  endeavouring  to  obtaiu  redress;  had  they  ' 
not  a  right  to  associate  to  procure  redress? 
Were  there  no  other  ansociatlons  in  Ireland  ? 
Were  there  no  Orange  lodges  in  that  country  } 
Or  was  it  surprising  that  other  societies  should  be 
opposed  to  them?'  If  there  were  any  law 
against  this  AssociatioPi  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  it  had  been  invaded.  An  attempt 
had  been  made — be  would  not  designate  it  as  it 
dciterved — to  bring  one  of  its  members  to  jus- 
tice; but  it  had  entirely  failed.  While  the 
Orange  Societies  existed,  in  de dance  of  law, 
the  House  were  called  on  to  put  down  the  As- 
sociation which  had  violated  no  law — not  even 
in  collecthtg  **  rent,'*  which  bad  been  so  much 
reprobated.  As  concerned  with  the  rent, 
the  cOndui!t  of  the  clergy  had  been  blamed. 
The  rt  hon.  gent,  dibliked  the  union  of  priest 
and  Asflociator.  He  disliked  it  as  much, and  con- 
sidcredit  asmiscliievous  as  thert  hon.  gent,  could 
do— as  much  as  he  did  the  union  of  Protestant 
bishop  and  political  intriguer.  It  was  nothing 
to  him  that  the  bishop  was  rich  and  lived  in  • 
palace,  whHe  the  pricrt ,  dwelt  (n  a  coltoge  i^ 
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penary.  Whir  wai  tt  wrong  In  a  piiMt  iiB  tnp- 
pticate  th«t  HoiBe  for  a  rettitiitMm  of  iatt 
righu }  Was  It  not  as  wroof  la  a-  Protostaot  dean 
or  preWndary  to  taka  part  in  a  contested  eleo* 
tlon,  or  to  Invite  Ids  flock  from  the  pal  pit  to 
peiittoii  against  Catliullc  Snancipation  ?  It 
was  the  principle  be  hated.  His  oppotltioa 
had  nothing  to  do  whh  persons.  Anomer  topic 
now  presented  Itself— did  this  Association  In* 
terfere  with  the  admhoistration  of  jnstlce  ?  On 
that  subject  be  thanked  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  fisr  the 
two  cases  to  which  hebadallnded,becaase  they 
enabled  him  to  sobstitnte  for  the  rt.  hon. 
gent.*s  conclnsloo,  the  true  nad  rational  one. 
With  respect  to  the  first  case,  tiie  most  hnpor* 
tant  part  of  It,  as  represented  by  then.  boo.  gent 
was,  that  theinflaenceorthe  Association  wonld 
auike  an  impression  on  the  jnry,  unfavoaraMe 
lolhe  ends  of  justice.  In  that  case,  the  jvry 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  What  conclosion, 
therefore,  could  be  drawn  from  it  bnt  this— that 
th^  influence  of  tlie  Association,  if  it  existed, 
was  perfectly  Impotent,  as  arrayed  against  Im- 
partial justice.  He  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  fkcts  of  the  latter  case,  bat  if  thev  were  as 
ibey  had  been  stated,  he  had  no  hesitation  la 
condemning  the  conduct  of  that  priest  But, 
■ot  to  mention  that  here  also  the  accused  had 
been  acquitted,  he  muit  ask  what  this  had  to 
do  with  the  Catholic  Association  ?  When  the 
rt  hon.  gent  opened  his  case  to  the  House,  he 
began  to  think  that  he  intended  to  bring  home  to 
the  Association,  the  charge  of  having  procured 
the  inegal  convictions  of  persons  whom  they 
had  assisted  to  prosecute.  But,  so  fw  from  his 
having  done  so,  be  bud  selected,  in  support  of 
hb  charge,  cases  in  which  acquittal  had  been 
the  resalt,not conviction  { and  wherejustice,  by 
hk  own  showing,  had  prevailed.  The  tU  hon. 
gent,  bad  laid  great  strem  upon  the  paper 
which  had  been  put  forth  by  the  Association. 
For  his  own  part,  abating  some  of  those  exprrs- 
slons,  which  Irishmen  were  in  tJie  habtt  of  using, 
he  thought  there  was  nothing  in  that  paper 
which  existing  cireumstaaces  would  not  only 
excuse,  but  justify.  After  recommending  Che 
Catholics  to  cease  fhim  outrage,  Ibey  re> 
minded  them  that  wherever  olTencrs  should  be 
committed  by  Wbiteboys  or  Ribboamen,  Inno- 
cent persons  might  be  convictod,andsuff4^r  pa- 
nishment  for  crimes  which  they  had  never  com- 
mitted. If  they  had  said  that  iaaocent  persons 
had  been  convicted,  this  might  have  Imd  the 
efect  of  Inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
whom  Ae  proclamation  was  adopted  {  but  In 
the  wav  la  which  It  was  put,  nothing  more  was 
«id,  limn  what  was  very,  likely  to  happea. 
The  Association  went  on  to  coiyure  the  people 
to  keep  the  peace, ''  by  the  hate  they  bore  to 
Orangemen.'*  If  they  had  said,  '•  We  coa- 
jure  yon  to  hate  Orangemen,**  then,  he  agreed, 
■o  terms  of  reprobation  would  be  too  strong  for 
it  I  but  the  exhortation  was  to  peace,  not  to 
war.  Even  if  he  could  take  the  phrase  In  the 
•xaggeraled  sense  which  had  been  applied  to 
It,  he  could  not  therefore  concur  in  legislating 
against  the  principle  upon  which  the  Associa- 
tloo  existed,  and  punishing  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, for  one  objcctionahta  phrase.  With 
regard  to  polKirai  asMciationn;  every  body 
was  familiar  with  the  result  of  that  Convention 
which  was  organised  by  the  late  Mr.  Gratlan, 
and  which  gave  to  Ireland  the  advantages  of 
a  free  commerce.  So  long  as  the  Convention  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  esta- 
Ibbod,  It  cootiattod  powerfU  and  Mcceasfiil. 


The  moment   it   departed  fWim   thaue  pria* 
ciples,  it  was   destroyed.    So  with  this    A^ 
sociatiooi    whilst   they   aahere    to  just  and 
reasonable    principles,  they  wUl  endure,  and 
no  longer.     The  rt  boa.  gent  had  asserted 
that  the  rent  was  collected  by  compalsion.    If 
It  were  really  so,  then  it  must  be  nearly  at  an 
end;  for  no  compulsion  could  be  exerted  for 
any  long  period.     If  it  were  really  so«  the 
more  reason  for  letting  the  AsMdatioa  alone  i 
a  natural  or  violent  death  must  shortly  await  it 
If  it  were  not  so,  this  Bill  woald  make  it  ten 
times  stronger,  and  would  unite  all  ilm  various 
paftlcn  who  were  interested  in  the  Catholic 
dalma    Before  the  annoum:ement  of  this  omo- 
inrs,it  was  a  problem  whether  the  AssocUtioa 
woald  be  able  to  subswt,  and  obtain  the  coo- 
Adence  of  the  Catholics.  The  Bill  had  reoMtved 
all  doubts,  and  had  raised  the  leaders  of  tlau 
body  at  once  into  eminence.    Should  the  BUI 
be  carried,  it  would  infuse  a  greater  staadlaem 
and  seal,  with  a  clearer  sease  of  tfm  neceasity 
of  attaining  their  object,  into  the  miadb  of  the 
whole  Catholic  population  of  Ireland.    It  had 
been  said  that  this  Association  would  thraw  the 
qaestion  of  Bmaaolpatleii  fhrther  back.    He 
was  not  disBsayed  by  the  assertion.    The  truth 
would  make  Its  way  whea  the  dirisloos  would 
have  been  forgotten.    Whenever  that  quesiioa 
came  on,  be  woald  speak  that  which  he  knew 
to  be  truth,  In  the  firm  conviction  that  sooner 
or  later  It  would  otok  into  the  sainds  of  the  ii». 
teliigent  pnbUc  of  England.    If  Em.->nci|>atiuQ 
had  been  icranted  at  the  nnioa.  It  might  have 
been  conceded  on  much  eaoier  terms  to  its  ene- 
mfes,  than  It  could  be  now.  und  every  sacceed- 
ing  year  mast  iacrease  the  disadvaatagea  to 
fbose  who  would  withhold  it.    But  of  allyeara 
that  could  be  selected,  the  year  Ktt5  was  the 
most  propitious,  on  account  of  the  happy  rew 
suits  which  must  foUow  such  a  sseasure  now. 
Capital  would  be  let  loose  by  it  from  this  coa*- 
try,  and  cover  Ireland  with  prosperity  i  and 
iw  was  not  certaia  that  the  qaestloa  sslgbt  ntit 
be  carried  in  the  year  1S8&,  aad  that  in  an  niw 
expected  nmnner  (bear,   hear),     fle  nboald 
not  he  surprised  at  hewring  soose  Orange  snem 
her  propone  the  emancipation  of  the  Caiholira, 
oa  condition  of   aboliihing  tuo  forty-shilling 
freeholds  t   aad  thus  aflbnl  a   proof  of  that 
opinion,  that  the  real  groand  of  oppomtioo  u» 
CathuUc  Emancipatioo  is  Proiestaat  monopoly 
(hear,  hear).   With  regard  to  Lord  Wellesley^V 
policy,  he    conceived  It   had  totally    failed 
(bear,  bear).     Lord  Wellesley*s  known  opi> 
aioiis  had  the  effect  of  placing  him  in  a  delicate 
aad  diflicult  situation;  but  be  wlAed  to  si-v' 
him  have  fair  play,  and  that  be  sbonid  neitber 
he  embanrnssed  bf  the  Onutfemen,  nor  maih: 
their  Instrussent    His  lurdsiip's  govenieieat 


had  been  repmented  as  absolutely  pesfrrt 
Now  siace  the  house  was  called  upon  le 


a  hill  which  admitted  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  sach,  that  the  Goverameai  teaalred  exu^. 
ordiaufy  powers,  it  was  plain  tbst  Lord  Welles- 
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ley  had  fbiledi   aad  ba  was 
every  system   must  fail    aatil 
shoaid    be    granted   (hear,  bear), 
that  justice  bad  not  been  and  never  ooaM 
done  to  the  people  of  Irelaad,  and  that  alt 
other  measares  would  be  houeleoii,  till  Catbolbi 
Eamncipatloo  were  conceded,   be.   Cur   oo«»« 
would  restet  to  the  utmost  of  hb  ability  thr- 
uropositlon  of  the  rt  hon.  gent  (load  cbrer^ 

sir  H.  PamUl  said  that  amoag  the  aninti 
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ckufcii^aliiit  the  Catholic  AMocbtUin,  ihe 
•rt  ki.8rc.  for  Foreign  ASmin  bad  Hated  that 
tkere  wti  no  ideodficatloa  between  that  body 
ud  the  Irisb  Catholici.     He  had  denied  it, 
h  (be  ouoe  of  the  Catholica  themselves.    But 
tiR  rt.  hoD.  gtnt  (Mr.  Gonlbnrn)  l»d  talcen 
great  pains  to  ibow  tliat  the  whole  Catholic 
sokilit^,  clergy  and  laity,  were  nnited  with 
that  Mdy  in  fselio|f  and  opinion;    thereby 
takuBf  twaj  the  whole  and  only  grounds  upon 
vftkk  hii  rt.  hon.  collea|^e   rested   all   his 
cb^es  ^inst  them»  on  the  first  day  of  the 
teaaon.  I(  was  tme  this  last  assertion  had  been 
^lified  bj  a  declaration  that  the  nobility 
m  pandered  to  the  power  and  popularity  of 
Ike  AsMctatioD  $  that,  however,  was  sufficiently 
cntradicted  by  Lord  €«oniiangtown*s  letter,  by 
tke  excelleat  letter  of  Lord  Kenmare,  and  the 
dedaratioDfl  of  Lord  Killeen,  tiM  representa- 
tive oftKe  whole  Catholic  nobUity,  as  president 
of  tbe  Catholic  Association  f  all  of  which  ex- 
Iftssed  a  deliberate  and  Yoluutary  approval  o( 
(be  coodoct  of  that  body.    As  to  the  legal  pro- 
tetdingi  of  The  Association,  he  was  surprised 
thai  (be  beavj  charges  of  the  rt  hon.  gent,  should 
bt»e  ended  in  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  he 
naplrtely  failed  to  substantiate  his  allegations. 
He  mast  relate  some  cases  In  hu  turn.    He 
wonld  begin  with  the  first  in  which  the  Associa- 
<MQ  ira«  concerned.      A  qnarrel  between  a 
Protestant  and  a  Catholic  was  to  be  settled  by 
*  boxing  match.    The  parties  and  their  friends 
aet;  bnttbe  Protestants  being  provided  with 
fre-arao,  fired  on  the    Catholict»  killed  one 
ato,  and  woooded  others.     Ifotwlthstandlog 
(ba  oatrSjgr,  tbe  magistrates  refused  to  act. 
The  whale  bosioess  was  on  the  point  of  being 
P«9Kd^ictly  over,  like  hundreds  of  similar 
<^>ie8,\beo   the  Association  sent   down    an 
<  ^tpt  ud  a  barrister  to  inquire  into  the  trans- 
ictioQ.   the  prisoners  having  been  put  npon 
^ir  triali,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  man- 
diBgtucr;  irherenpon  tbe  judge  assured  tbe 
Fisunen  that  the^  owed  tbeir  lives  entirely  to 
(beJesit^  sf  the  jiiry.    Another  case  in  which 
coansel  had  been  employed  by  the  Association, 
vu  one  relating  to  the  misconduct  of  an  officer 
of  tbe  jpoIicc«  This  had  excited  much  attention, 
**Uwa»  apposed  to  be  a  direct  attack  on  the 
GoTcrsBeat  i  yet  the   case   was  completely 
aade  oat,a^dnst  the  constable,  and  be  was 
nbieqacnijlj  diiniiaaed  from  hts  «^ffice.   A  third 
<j^occnrred  in  the  county  of  Cavan,ln  which 
W  bs4.  been  a  riot  and  assault  between  an 
^'^ofesiaa  and  some  Catholics.    On  that  occa- 
aoa  a  Ca^i^  Counsel  was  sent  down  by  the 
Afsaciaiido,  and  certainly  nothing  could  be 
aore  decorous  and  proper  than  the  manner  in 
vM  ^t  }rQntleioan  had  conducted  himself 
&o«{jboiii  the  trial ;  there  were  no  allusions 
^bii  part  either  to  religious  or  political  feeU 
"^V--fle  pimply  went  through  the  business  of 
^1^7*  A  verdict  passed  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
^^*asa{p|t  the  Orangeman,  a  circumstance 
*^«iy  (0  be  met  with  throughout  the  annals 
a  Udaad'.    He  knew  the  deUils  of  a  fourth 
2*B*iawlichaU  the  circumstances — tbe  con- 
**^iaf  ««gistrates  and  jurors,  and  the  state  of 
P'I'lI  ^fiag  in  the  county,  fully  justified  the 
^<=n<erB0oe,of  the  Association.   Nothing  could 
^■M«  oppressive' than  tbe  conduct  of  many 
i^^ei  of  lie  pieacp  la  Ireland  ;  and  as  far  as 
J**  '^andalion  bad  lent  their  aid  to  bring  de- 
Daqsest  nagistrateB  to  account,  all  reasonable 
^jff^^  i^jif  ^Corts.  As  lo  ^be  Catholic 
I  u  oe  Bobey  ware  subscribed  f^  tndefi- 
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nite  or  onkaown  purpoaet,  he,  ai  wetl  m  othen% 
■honld  have  been  Inclined  to  suspicion  i  alt 
ansplcion,  however,  was  removed  by  tfie  re* 
gttlar  accounts  ot  the  Ainds,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  comptrollers.  No  order  had  been  sent 
by  the  Association,  as  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  had 
stated,  for  Ita  collection  by  the  Catholic  dergyi 
they  had  only  forwarded  a  reouest  that  volun- 
tary meettngs  should  be  held  in  the  parishes  t 
but  in  no  one  instance  that  he  watf  acquainted 
with)  had  either  the  collector  or  the  treasurer 
been  clergymen.  A  Catholic  bishop  had  oh* 
served  to  him,  that  the  Protestants  were  alarm- 
ed at  the  rent.  It  was  not,  be  said,  their  object 
to  raise  a  large  sum  otherwise  than  to  contra- 
dict Lord  Liverpoors  assertion,  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  were  IndiflTerent  to  the^question 
of  emancipation.  The  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  re 
ferred  to  the  Convention  Act,  and  had  rested 
the  foundation  of  his  measure  on  the  policy  of 
preventing  delegation.  But  the  principle  of 
preventing  delegation  was  not  the  principle 
which  the  Legislature  had  acted  npon  in  1798. 
The  principle  on  which  it  acted  at  that  period, 
was  that  of  checking  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tionary principles.  The  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  United  Irishmen  were  Protestants; 
their  object  was  not  Catholic  Emancipation, 
but  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  if  they  shewed  a 
disposition  to  the  cause  of  Emancipation,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  co-ope- 
radon  of  the  Catholics. '  He  thought  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  delegation  a  constitutional  principle. 
The  Catholic  delegates  were  presented'  to  his 
late  Migestv  by  Mr.  Dnndas,  and  were  gra- 
ciously  received.  The  opinion  of  Burke  waa 
fevourable  to  the  principle  of  delegation;  It 
was  scarcely  possible  to  open  any  part  of  his 
works  relative  to  Ireland  without  finding  some- 
thing relevant  to  that  subject  He  spoke  of  the 
impolicy  of  putting  down  opinion  by  force,  and 
declared  that  it  gave  him  no  pleasure  to  hear 
of  the  dissolution  of  tbe  body  of  Catholic  Dele- 
gates. Mr.Grattan  expressed  similar  opinions. 
He  would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether,  after 
having  agreed  in  1821  to  repeal  the  penal  laws 
affeetihg  Ireland,  they  could  now  consistently 
pass  this  Bill  against  the  Catholic  Association  f 
That  Association  was  conducted  by  men  of 
great  talei^ts;  it  had  excited  general  attention 
to  the  Catholic  claims,  and  had  produced  an 
unanimous  feeling  even  in  this  country  in  favour 
of  Emancipation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Mr. 
O'Co^inell  had  listened  to  the  advice  both  of  hia 
Catholic  and  Protestant  friends,  and  when  they 
considered  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the 
Orange  press,  be  seemed  to  have  behaved  with 
great  discretion  and  moderation.  The  rU  hon. 
gent  had  said  that  the  measure  was  to  be  only 
temporary.  Did  he  mean  to  say,  that  when 
this  BUI  passed,  tbe  country  should  hear  no 
more  on  the  subject  ?  Let  the  house  recollect 
what  had  already  happened  in  Ireland.  The 
penal  code  had  for  a  long  time  enfeebled  tbe 
Catholic  mind;  but  there  now  existed  amongst 
the  people  a  more  accurate  notion  of  tbeir  con- 
dition. The  conduct  of  the  opposite  party  tend- 
ed also  to  excite  this  feeling;  be  would  mention 
that  Dr.  Mngee'srelob  rated  charge  had  produced 
an  eflfect  on  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  clergv  not 
to  be  described.  The  rapid  circu1at1onT>f  Bibles, 
and  the  lengths  to  which. the  spirit  of  prosely- 
tisni  was  carried,  convinced  the  Catholics  that 
an  intention  was  entertained  of  rooting  out  theii 
religion.  These  circumstances,  followed  up  by 
this  measure,  would  show  Uie  Irish  CathoUi^ 
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wbal  they  bad  to.expeci  fttm  Go 

Let  the  house  bear  io  minfl,  that  the  ooioa  bo-i 
'  tween  the  two  coantriefly  in  the  preaeat  state  of 
tha  public  mind,  was  a  oaion  oolj  opoo  paper, 
liookinfc  to  what  had  passed  before,  on  similar 
occasioos,  he  should  not.do  his  duty  aa  an  Irish 
representative  if  he  did  not  warn  the  house  of 
the  dani^cr  of  this  measure.  He  implored  the 
.  house  to  consider  the  effecta  which  tbia  Bill 
must  produce.  How  would  the  people  bear  it, 
Aod  what  was  their  numerical  streufth  ?  In 
.  17A5,  the  population  of  Ireland  was  two  mil- 
.  lions.  In  1795,  it  was  four  milliiOtts,aad  in  tiie 
present  year  he  did  not  overrate  it  at  eifht 
niilionB.  What  would  be  the  situation  of  the 
empire,  with  a  population  of  eight  millions,  the 
greater  portion  discontented  and  irritated  ?  If  a 
measure  of  this  character  were  persisted  in,  be 
feared  that  in  a  short  period  the  whole  country 
would  be  In  a  state  borderlof  upon  insurrec- 
tion (hear,  hear).* 

Mr.  L,  Ftiter  took  that  opportunity  of  ez- 
.pressittg  what  be  thought  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, BOW  exercising  all  the  functions  of  a 
Parliament  in  Ireland.    They  had  avoided  the 
.foim,  but  secured  all  the  reality  of  representa- 
■tion.    To  the  business  of  a  Parliament  they  su- 
'peradded  the  functions  of  the  executive  power, 
which  were  so  wisely  separated  in  the  British 
constitution.    They  set  apart  one  day  in  every 
.week  for  open  discussion,  but  the  application 
jof  their  immense  pecuniary  resources  were 
■ettled  by  committees  whose  proceedings  were 
necret,  whose  debates  were  not  reported,  and 
who  wore  ia  coasmunication  with  large  bodies 
of  men  in  several  parts  of  Ireland.    One  of 
their  most   important  functions  was  levying 
Boney,  under  tbe  name  of  rent.     In  many 
parta  the  people  said  that  the;  had  already  rent 
enough  to  pay,  and  did  not  want  any  addition. 
But  when  it  waa  recommended  and  enforced 
by  their  own  clergymen — when  its  ottiects  were 
described  and  enlarged  upon,  the  effect  was 
different.    What  was  at  first  unwilling  and  in- 
Toluntasy.  became  afterwards  not  only  volun- 
tary, but  highly  desirable  (hear,  hear).      The 
resourcca    of  the    Association   became    thus 
•trengtkened  and  extended  from  week  to  week. 
CoaAdonce  was  exciled  by  tbe  increase  of  tbe 
rent,  and  in  proportion  aa  the  confidence  of 
the  Catholics  seemed  to  increase,  so  did  the 
apprebensioos  of  tbe  Protestants  In  the  same 
undue  degree.    The  effect  was  immediate  dia- 
paUm  between  tbe  religious  penuasions.    The 
Boment  rent  waa  collected  in  a  district,  adieu 
to  all   good   feeling    In    that   neighbourhood 
(bear,  hear)  I  The  House  had  heard  of  Orange 
Societies  I  it  was  well  underatood  that  these 
aocieties  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  north  of 
Ireland.    In  tbe  south  they  were  litUe  known ; 
but  tbe  peasant  who  got  access  to  the  speeches 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  in  which  the  name 
of  Oraagcman  was  applied,  not  only  U>  mem- 
bers of  the  Eatabiishment,  but  to  the  whole 
Protestant  people,  was  led  to  cherish  hostile 
feeliags  agaiast  all  but  his  own  sect    Was  It 
right  that  an  assembly  should  be  suffered  to  re- 
present tbe  Protestants  of  Ireland  as  hostile  to 
their  Catholic  countrymen  ?    The  effect  of  this 
conduct  was  to  now  diaonion  amongst  all  par- 
ties, and  All  the  country  with  alarm.    In  a  few 
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*  The  report  of  this  Speech  has  been  pub- 
liibed  from  a  comparison  of  those  in  the  newa- 
naporst  with  tha  **  Corructed  Report'*  Ridg- 


daypaftov  tho  addrov  of  tbe  Aandalloii  wan 
publiahodi  a  rumour  was  spread  that  some  per- 
sonal mischief  was  intended  on  a  particular  ^ar 
againat  the  Protestants  i  and  to  such  an  txteui 
did  this  belief  prevail,  that  in  several  districta 
the  whole  male  Prote^ant  population  ressained 
up  on  ^  night  in  question,  with  arma  in  their 
hands  loaded.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  Ckiyne.  Suppose  that  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion, a  cottage  had  accidentally  got  on  fire — 
Might  not  a  whole  connty  have  .been  involved 
in  bloodshed  by  what  these  people  would  havo 
considered  aa  a  retaliation  for  a  supposed  at-> 
tack  upon  tbemaeives?  The  expectatioB  ia 
which  the  rent  was  subscribed  was,  that  aome 
great  spiritual  advantage  to  their  church  would 
ensue.  The  succem  of  the  Catholic  question 
would  never  satisfy  this  feeling.  It  waa  thia 
which  produced  the  readinesa  to  coatribate, 
and  that  eztenaive  confidence  in  those  who 
were  trusted  wit^  the  money.  The  Catlmlie 
clergy  of  Ireland  were  paid  by  voluntary  cow- 
tributions  amounting  to  not  less  than  flOOjOOOL 
a  year.  It  was  by  applying  U>  the  conlributora 
of  this  fund,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  aamo 

Eenons,  that  the  Catholic  rent  was  collected* 
tow  easy  was  it  at  such  time,  and  for  aocb 
persons,  to  suggest  an  addition  of  25  per  cent, 
to  the  usual  cootribotions,  and  what  a  aaa 
would  it  place  (50,0001.  a  year)  at  tbe  dia* 
posal  of  the  Association  ?  He  said  thus  much 
of  the  effect  of  the  Association  upon  the 
santry.  With  respect  to  the  n  pper  claases, 
appeared  in  the  Association  a  bold  spirit  of 
penetration  into  the  affairs  of  private  life, 
which,  in  matters  of  public  dbcnssion,  were 
usually  spared,  save  only  in  periods  of  re- 
volution. The  gentleman  who  was  believed  to 
be  hostile  to  them,  was  held  up  to  odium  in  all 
his  puhlic  and  private  relations.  His  conduct, 
whether  as  father  to  son,  as  landlord  to  tenant, 
as  neighbour  to  neighbour,  .or  as  boat  to  guest, 
was  exposed  in  its  least  fsvourable  light,  and 
he  was  publiclv  upbraided  with  speeches  or 
actions  which  had  passed  in  the  privacy  of 
domestic  life.  This  was  a  practice  not  spar- 
ingly resorted  to  by  some  members  of  tbo 
Association.  Was  it  necessary  to  point  owe 
the  injurious  effects  of  such  a  svstem  }  They 
must  be  evident  at  a  glance  t— but  they  worm 
not  its  only  evila  Another  effect  of  the  Asso- 
ciation waa,  the  power  which  it  asaunsed  witk 
respect  to  elections.  Was  It  fitting  that  a  bodjr 
with  60,0001.  a  vear  at  its  command,  with  all  tbe 
influence  of  religion  at  its  back,  and  with  aack 
means  of  annoyance  as  it  pomemed  throagb  the 
press,  should  name  those  who  should,  and  de- 
nounce those  who  should  not  be  returned  mm 
Members  of  Parliament  ?  It  was  said  that  the 
Association  contributed  materially  to  tbe  pro- 
sent  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  He  granted  it}  bat 
the  tranquillity  wascontingentnpon  tbe  graaiii^ 
of  what  they  sought.  In  the  interim,  there  would 
be  silence  —  a  silence  of  breathlem  expect%— 
tion  (hear,  hear!  from  the  Opposition).  Ire- 
land, however,  possessed  better  guarantees  fbv 
her  internal  tranquillity.  It  was  unnrrraaarj 
to  go  into  details,  but  In  defiance  of  Captains 
Rock,  BriUsh  capital  was  daily  InAulog  itaelff 
into  that  country,  and  the  good  effecta  of  tc 
were  felt  in  every  part  of  the  bland.  It  wo» 
only  lately  that  many  restrictions  upon  tb^ 
trade  of  Iceland  were  removed.  With  their> 
removal  her  reaourcea  Increased.  Formerlw-^ 
she  was  not  allowed  Io  export  cotton.  In  18^^ 
the  finiyctf  after  tht  lusoval  of  that  rMtcic— 
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flBt,ihe  eiporfed  17,000  yafdi.    In  1889,  she 
•iportMl  2,700/XM>t   Md  in  1884,  more  tiian 
6,0004100  yorda.    The  lioenotrade  was  ipre«d« 
iif  itibeaefiu  ever  tbe  wtttbem  ead  western 
pvts  of  tbe  itiand.    Since  iht  renoval  of  the 
KitrictionB  apoa  the  export  of  Irlth  sjpirits, 
there  had  been  an  eztraoitlinary  Increaee  in  Ihe 
dndJleri«t.    In  a  word,  tbera  never  was  a  pe- 
lied  when  Britiiii  capital   was  m  generally 
cmpioyed  in  that  country.    At  to  tbe  past  dia. 
tvbascet,  tbe  troubles  of  1888  were,  in  fact, 
cotieqseBt  npon  tbe  famine  of  1881 1  so  that 
ikey  cosM  farnisb  no  argument  against/ tbe 
fcsaally  improved  condition  of  tiM  covntry, 
vififlg  from    permanent   8onrce&      Another 
Mirce  of  tranquillity  was  the  excellent  qrstem 
spoB  which  the  police  was  now  esubliahnd.  Bat 
a  Bsis  cause  was  tbe  tithes*  commutation  law, 
fttm  wUch  the  greatest  beoeftts  Imd  resulted. 
He  wasoot  indisposed. to  give  the  Catholic  Asso* 
ctttioo  credit  for  having  been  instrumental  In 
Ab  trasquiltityi  but  he  must  add,  that  it  was 
tke  only  power  in  that  kingdom  which  was  capa- 
ble of  iDtcrrupting  the  tranqnililty  which  it  had 
IWiIy  canaed.    If  their  power  were  allowed 
lo COM,  te  peace  of  Ireland  would  be  in  the 
kml«  of  the  Cathol  ic  Association.    A  du  plicate 
parliaaMot  was  a  Ikvoorite  scheme  with  the 
Iridi.    In  I7a2,  thie>voIunieer  amocintion  sam- 
■ooed  a  convention  at  Dungannon.  Those  who 
rptunied  representatives  to  that  amembly  were 
•aong  the  most  fnteltigent  of  the  Irish  popn- 
biiot,  who,  with  muskets  in  their  hands,  eier- 
a»d  this  elective  franchise.    The  parties  re- 
turned were  f  heir  colonels  and  ofllcers,  and  mer- 
t^att  and  men  of  substance «  and  they  spoke  of 
tWir  House  of  Commons  as  if  it  were  an  assem- 
bi)  of  veosi  and  profligate  members,  who  were 
bartering  their  votes,  and  selling  their  country 
(load  cheers  from  the  Opposition).    In  1799  a 
ceaveoiion  was  again  summoned  at  Athlmie, 
ud  io  1810  the  Catholic  Board  was  set  np.    All 
thrae  aaaemblies  had  been  reduced  by  the  ezer- 
iiaa  of  a  proper  firmness  our  tbe  part  of  Govern* 
aeoi,  and  he  thought  the  same  means  must  he 
■flw  enployed,  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  Ire- 
iaad,  aad  to  prevent  any  bad  influence  from  fan* 
pediag  ber  advancing  prosperity. 

Mr.  /.  WiUittmM  was  conv  laced  that  there  had 
■ever  been  a  question  of  such  vital  importance 
(0  tbe  Irish  poople,  and  Indeed  to  the  whole 
enptre.  as  this,  it  was  unnecessary  to  wait  for 
^  development  of  tbe  measure  proposed  t  it 
vai  esosgh  for  him  to  know  that  tbe  principle 
«u  TkionSy'aBd  that  no  sort  of  qualiflcation 
coald  ma^  amends  for  this  defect  in  the  bill. 
At  he  anticipated  no  good  from  the  old  system 
•f  Acts  of  Parliament  on  one  sld*,  to  meet  vio- 
^e  offered  on  the  miier}  as  he  expunted  no 
pwd  ihmi  any  thing  but  a  removal  <»f  the  causes 
•f  cooiplaiat;  and  as  he  had  heard  nothing  that 
Afwded  a  prospect  of  cnmpeting  and  coociliat- 
i>C  Irdand  f  he  felt  It  necessary  to  oppose  the 
UU  laits  very  flrst  stage.  Upon  what  peinclple 
^  the  rt.  boo.  gent,  proceed  ?  For,  admitting 
^  violent  excenet  imputed- to  this  Assocla^ 
(hu— to  what  Md  all  tbe  argnraents  of  him,  gen- 
^■CB  oppodte  tend  i  Whence  did  the  excesaet 
•f  the  Catholicia,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
comitted,  arise  1  Was  there  nothing  to  ac- 
caaatforfhem  intbe  ae  verity  of  disappointment  ? 
Had  no  etpectations  been  held  out }  Had  the 
none  of  Comnsons  never  encouraged  them  by 
^  remit  of  Its  own  votes  to  expect '  the  boon 
^7  aaked  for?  Was  the  grant  of  that  boon 
fieier  held  ont  to  dlem»  even  in  the  Cabinet— 


or  had  no  portion  of  hb  Mi^etty^i  minliten  en- , 
conraged  their  hopes?    Was  It  to  be  expected 
that  men  would,  without  a  murmur,  abide  tbe 
ciuel  disappointment  of  those  hopes,  when  that 
which  was  withheld  from  them  had  been,  as  it 
were,  within  their  grasp  {  and  when  they  who 
had  once  be^n  their  beit  friends  turned  round 
npon  them,  in  a  manner  somewhat  equivocajy 
he  must  say— appealing  |p  ft  tmaidtnary  feeling- 
In  the  conntry,  the  existence  of  which  he  sirck 
nuously  denied  (hear,  hear),  but  which  the 
house  might  at  any  tinm  pat  down,  without  re* 
sorting  to  saeasares  of  so  dangeious  a  hind  an 
that  which  was  now  pcnpooedk    He  conld  iilos-. 
trato    this,  and  wonld  ombellish   Us  speech 
by  higher  authority  than  an^  reasoning  which 
he  could  bring  to  the  sul^ect    In  a  discna* 
aion  in  1818,  when  miaconduct  had  been  iau 
pnted  to  the  Catholics,  —  when  ««  parUcuiar 
circunstnnces*'  existed— when  the  Catholics  had 
assumed  a  threatening  atthado-^wben.  In  fact« 
the  saaw  stata  of  things  wan  aaid  to  exist,  a» 
was  said  to  exist  now^— the  .rt  boa.  person  he 
alluded  to  (Mr.  Plnnkett)  delivered  this  sen* 
tence  1—^*  Sir,  it  appears  to  sae  most  nnfohr 
to  visit  00  the  Roman  Cathollcf  the  opinionn 
and  ihe  condqct  of  such  nasesihlies  ns  pro* 
fern  to  act  for  them'*  (hear  1  fivm  Mr.  Can- 
ning). He  r^oiced  to  hear  thnt  eheer  from  the 
rt.  ban.  gent  f  for  he  rejoiced  in  supposing  that 
they  should  have  his  powerfril  support,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  same   eloqnont  anthority  (bear,, 
hear).    The  speech  went  on  1—^*  If  they  labour 
under  a  real  and  a  contiaoed  grievance,  wMcIa 
jnstifles,  on  their  part,  a  contiaued  claim,  they 
mast  act  through  the  medium  of  popular  assem- 
blies, and  must  of  coarse  he  expoaed  to  all  the 
inconveniences  which  attend  discussion  in  sncb 
asaemblieii    In  all  such  places,  we  know  that 
unbounded  applause  attends  the  man  who  occu- 
pies the  extreme  peeitions  of  opinion,  and  that 
the  extravagance  of  his  expression  will  not  di- 
miniah  it.    In  such  an  assembly,  there  naay  ho 
many  individuals  anxious  to  promote  their  own 
consequence,  at  the  expense  of  the  party  whose 
interests  they  profom  to  advocate  1  and  amongst 
thoae  who  are  sincere  in  .the  cause,,  much  may 
bo  attributed  to  the  effects  of  disappointed  hopes 
much  to  the  resentment  excited  and  justified  by 
insolent  aad  virulent  opposition.    But  I  should 
nnworthily  shrinlL  from  my  daty,  if  I  were  not 
tO'Ovow  my  opinion,  that  the  lufortnnate-  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  Is,  above  all 
things,  imputable  to  the  coaduct  of  the  Ctorem* 
ment"  (loud  cheeriag).    Now  this,  blameablo 
conduct  of  Qovemment  was,  the  holding  out 
hopes  not  meant  to  be  realised;  aflbcting  lo 
advocate  Enmnclpatfon,  and  provinc  their  sin- 
cerity, from  time  to  time^by  m^orities  in  that 
house,  and  at  the  saoae  time  not  carrying  the 
meaaure  distinctly  to  its  end  t  then,  when-some 
opportunity  had  been  olTered  by  the  resentment 
or  the   imrties  who  were  smarting  under  (he 
delay  of  justice,  severely  Tlslting  them  for  their 
IrritatioB.    To  be  hesitating  and  divided  upon 
such  a  question— to  excite  expectations  from 
one  side  of  tbe  cabinet  and  to  taunt  than  from  tho 
other,  was  neither  more  nor  lem  than  to  deceive 
by  holding  out  delusive  hopes,  and  to  trifle  with 
the  feelings  of  the  people.    In  the  extract  be 
was  about  to  read,  the  house  would  recegnixe 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland :— '*  Sir,  I 
most  sav  that  the  country  has  not  been  fairly 
dealt  with.    It  is  the  hounden  duty  of  tbe  Go^ 
vemment  to  make  up  their  minds,  and  to  act  a 
consistent  part  If  this  measure  beinadipj 
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fXpcclailMi  Aoiild  he  p«t  4owii  i  If,  oa  the 
other  hftiid,  tUi  claim  may  he  acted  on,  it  ihould 
be  bonettly  Ibrwarded.   Bat  how  can  any  honest 
fdnd  be  reconciled  to  tlie  ambiguity  la  which 
the  cabinet  Ims  concealed  itself  from  public  view 
on  thli  great  national  oneetion  i  or  with  what 
jutlce  can  their  complain  of  the  madncaa  which 
growe  ont  of  thU  fever  of  their  own  creating  ? 
This  if  no  tubject  of  compromiie.    Either  the 
claim  ia  forbidden  by  lome  imperioui  principle 
too  feacred  to  be  tampered  with,  or  it  ii  ei\joined 
by  a  law  of  reason  and  jnstice,  which  It  is  op- 
jmmion  to  redsL    That  a  measure  of  vital  im- 
portance shonld  be  tnffered  to  drift  along  the 
tide  of  parliamentary  or  popular  opinion,  seems 
dlficnitto  nndentand— 'that  Government  should 
be  mere  spectators  of  such  a  procem  is  novel  i 
bat,  when  it  is  known  that  they  have  all  consi- 
dered it  deeply,  and  formed  their  opinions  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other,  that  after  this, 
they  should  consult  in  the  same  cabinet,  and  sit 
00  the  same  bench,  professing  a  decided  opinion 
In  point  of  theory,  and  a  strict  neutrality  in 
point  of  practice— some  holding  out  an  ambi- 
guous hope,  others  announcing  a  never-ending 
despair^I  ask,  is  tUs  a  state  in  which  the  Oo- 
vemment  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  leave  it** 
(load  cheers)  f    If  be  were  called  npon  to  an- 
swer this  grave  question,  he  should  answer, 
Nob     He  should  say,  that  to  waste  time  In  di- 
viding and  cavilling  would  be  to  surrender  the 
best  Interests  of  the .  country.    As  long  as  this 
hesitation  prevailed,  what  was  to  be  ezp|ected 
in  Ireland  but  that  fever,  that  heart-burning  to 
which  the  rt  hon.  gent,  had  alluded  ?    Did  mi- 
Bisters  issagine  that  if  they  could  succeed  in 
putting  down  the  Association,  they  would  put 
down  all  other  organs  of  complaint  ?  No — let  it 
not  be  supposed,  that  this  bill  would  be  effectual 
In  Ireland.    To  give  it  effect,  force  must  be 
employed  i  and  upon  this  principle,  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  our  army  was  intelligible 
enongh  (hear,  hear)    iln  regard  to  the  Irish 
•ssociatioos  ailndod  co  by  the  hon.  gent  who 
spoke  last,  he  contended  that  that  hon.  gent,  had 
niiled  to  draw  the  obvious  conclusbn  which  his 
premises  supplied— that  every  act  of  favour  or 
justice  had  been  followed  by  tranquiliity  and 
obeiUenre.    Let  them  receive  justice.    T»  the 
old  nostrum  of  these  legislallve  enactments  he 
was  decidedly  adverse ;  the  true  remedy  was 
justice  to  the  Catholics    Government  have  be» 
gun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  must  retrace  their 
■tcpa,  instead  of  persevering  In  the  system  of 
penal  laws.    To^attain  the  benefits  thev  pro- 
peeed,  it  was  necessarv  to  do  justice  and  rieht 
to  all  ranks:  this  was  the  only  mode,  esnecially 
under  the  reign  of  a  asonarch  who  had  snown  in 
another  kingdom  how  friendly  be  was,  when 
■ot  trammelled  by  Iheiafluouco  of  his  ministers, 
to  msasuns  of  a  wise«  enlightened  and  bcnefl* 
cnut  policy  (cheering). 

Mr.  Past  rase  to  state  a  few  of  those  grave 
rnusidsratiens  by  which  his  vote  would  be  dU 
vectod.  He  would  first  notice  an  argumeat  of 
A  learuod  mcnaber  who  had  said  that  he  would 
Bot  vfaidicale  the  acts  of  the  Association,  and 
eoulUnot  stand  fbrward  as  their  advocate,  but 
•till  he  couceivcd  timt  these  people  laboured 
under  such  e  grievance  na  took  frem  the  House 
all  ffgh^  if  interference  with  tlieir  proceedings. 
Vow  he  maintaiaed,  that  frem  the  moment  they 
vocogBlned  such  u  doctrine,  they  would  abdi- 
cate their  legislative  fanctions  altogeOier.  It 
teemed  necessary  to  touch  on  this  argument  be- 
fiaiu  Iw  ptocuudod  to  any  otbc^}  for  ifthe^ia- 


clple  were  once  accepteA^  where  was  the  end 
of  its  application  ?     Where  were  these  associ- 
atiuns  to  terminate }    There  were  many  penous 
who  considered  the  representation  of  this  coun- 
try so  defective,  that  the  people  had  no  voice 
in  the  choice  of  the  legislators.     That,  if  it 
were  true,  would  be  m  grievance  of  a  heavy 
kind,  and  would  call  for  an  association  for  ob* 
taining  parliamentary    reform  (cheers).     He 
hoped  they  would  observe  the  extent  of  the 
principle  s  it  would  warrant  an  association  for 
the  redress  of  every  separate  grievance  coas- 
plained  of  by  any  clam  of  persons,  and  Parlia- 
ment must  not  interfere  i  for  the  subjects,  and 
not  the  Government  of  the  country,  were  judges 
of  the  grievance  and  its  remedy.    That  was  not 
his  reading  of  the  law.    t)n  subjects  of  griev- 
ance, the  Parliament  of  England  was  the  sole 
constitutional  judge  (hear,  hear).    Those  who 
night  think  themselves  aggrieved  would  have  a 
ri|^t  to  their  constitutional  remedy  by  petition  { 
and  their  petitions  would  be  considered ;  but 
they  must  not  act  independently  of  Parliament. 
He  should,  therefore,  unhesitatingly  call  for  the 
interference  of  Parliament,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  tbe  proceedings  of  this  Association  were  at 
variance  with  the  cooititntion.    This  he  would 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  body  interfer- 
ing with  the  administration  of  justice.      He 
should  here  follow  the  example  of  the  learned 
gent,  and  quote  the  opinions  of  eminent  meo 
which  applied   to  the  present  sul^ect      He 
would  refirr  to  certain  doctrines  thnt  had  been 
mooted  with  respect  to  a  confederacy  which 
was  formed  about  three  years  ago,  and  which 
caPed  itself**  The  Constitutional  Asvociation  ;** 
but  which,  by  those,  who  in  that  house  were  the 
advocates  fur  decency  and  dscorum,  both  ia 
act  and  language,  was  termed  the  **  Bridget 
street  (3ang^'    (a  langh).     Although  he    had 
never  patronised  that  society,  he  saw  a  asarked 
dbrinction  between  that  and  the  Catholic  A*, 
sociation  ;  and  that  every  argument  which  had 
been  brought  forward  against  the  former,  was 
applicable   with  tenfold  force  to  the  latter. 
But  intending  to  follow  the  learned  gent*s  ex. 
ample,  and  to  embellish  hb  speech  with  authcw 
titles  (a  laugh),  he  should  now  begin  by  quot. 
ing,  with  respect   to  such  Associations,  tito 
words  of  one  whose  name  was  dear  to  every 
friend  of  liberty,  and  one  that  he  mentioaed 
with  that  respect  which  was  due  to  his  private 
character  and  public  consistency,  althongh  he 
differed  from  alasost  the  whole  tenor  of  hia 
public  Ule— he  meant  Mr.  Whitbread  (hear, 
hear).  *^  He  did  not  pretend  to  any  deep  kaow« 
ledge  of  the  law,  but  he  would  contend  that  tba 
asMKintioa  was  fonned  against  the  common  law 
of  the  land,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Act  of 
Maintenance.    That  act  was  passed  to  prevent 
oppresiioa  i  and  ha  thought  that  subscribing  ta 
prosecute  ladividuals  at  the  suit  of  the  Km^, 
came  under  the  description  of  maintenance, 
and   within   the   contemplatieo   of  the  act** 
(cheers).    He  did  not  know  whether  the  Ca- 
tholic  Association  were  aware  of  this  act  or 
not  I  hut  if  this  doctrine  were  true,  that  coafe- 
deracy  canm  within  it.    Bnt  he  srould  resort  to 
legal  authorities  I  and  would   first  refor   tha 
house  to  a  learned  civilian  (Dr.  Lushii^oa), 
#ho  was  reported  to  have  **  commented  upaa 
the  diflculty  which  persons,  if  maliciously  pro. 
secttted    by    the   Constitutional    Asoociatioa, 
would  have  in  recovering  damages  from  the  oa* 
ciety.    If  counur-associations  should   be  re. 
sorted  to,  nothing  but  dlsnenskw  and  Ill-will 
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iPMrid  b0  Men,  tofte^d  of  thM  peace  and  qolet 
to  irUdi  tka  covatry  wu  lo  anziootly  look- 
]b|(.**    Why,  Mppoae  the  individual  af grieved 
were  the  soldier  wImmo  cue  hit  it.  imn.  friend 
had  repreaentedi  would  be  not  be  ezpoied  to  tbii 
dilllcaity  }  And,  in  ftict,  would  not  tbe  wbole 
apply  to  tbe  CatboUc  Aawciation  2 
lot  to  reoort  to  tbe  oinamcnti  of  tbe  common 
law  I  be  would  firit  cite  tbe  opinion  of  tbe 
Comaoo  Serjeant,  tbat  ^  tbe  great  olyeetion  to 
tbe  comtitntioaal  and  all  linilar  anodations 
wme,  tbat  tbey  conld  not  eziit  witbout  becom- 
ing a  eeminary  for  tpiee  and  informers.*'    The 
rase  of  tbe  soldier  wbo  bad  been  proyed  inno- 
cent, not  by  tbe  verdict  of  a  jory,  but  by  tbe 
■aanimons  decision  of  a  bench  of  43  magistrates, 
diflering  in  religion  and  politics,  proved  tliat  tbe 
Catholic  Association  bad  given  rise  toa  swarm  of 
frpicsk  and  informers.    Tbe  learned  gent,  then 
went  on  to  say,  tbat  *'  as  to  the  formation  of  a 
conmcr-association,  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
junoas  to  tbe  udministration  of  public  justice 
than  for  two  parties  to  be  constantly  running  a 
rmce  witb  each  other,  endeavouring  to  pour  their 
feevrral  friends  into  tbejury-hoz,and  thus  to  gain 
a  triuiapb  over  the  law.*'    Now,  if  all  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  were  subscribers  to  the  Catho- 
lic Association,  and  If  other  associations  were 
to  he  formed  to  counteract  its  proceedings,  there 
weald  andoubtedly  be  a  constant  endeavour 
in  both  parti'ss  to  pour  into  the  jury-box  their 
scfcral  friends,  and  thus  to  obtain  over  the 
law  that  triumph  which  the  Common  Serjeant 
had  predicted.    There  were  some  wbo  would 
ask  him,  **  How  is  it  that  you,  who  approved 
of  Che  Constitutional,  are  now  lo  eager  to  re  pre  w 
the  Catholic  Association  ?**    He  was  sorrv  to 
he  diverted  from  tbe  line  of  argument  in  Hhich 
be  was  proceeding;  but  a  fit  opportuoitpr  was 
DOW  offered  of  pointing  out  the  broad  distinc- 
tion winch  ezbted  between  these  two  associa- 
tioaa.     For  instance,  be  thought  that  the  Con- 
stiintloiial  AsMtciation,  supposing  a  murder  In 
have  been  committed,  would  never  have  pub- 
limbed  an  e»-]Mrfe  statement  of  the  evidence  by 
which  it  was  to  be  proved ;  and  sure Jie  was, 
tbat  Aey  would  never  have  got  together  a  band 
of  spies  and  informers  to  prove  the  commlMion 
of  a  marder  which  had  never  been  committed 
(bear,  bear).    Yet  all  this  bad  been  done  un- 
der tbe  influence  of  the  Calholic  Association 
(hear,  bear) :  so  that  there  was  the  widest  dis- 
tioctioD  between  tbe  two  societies  \  the  one  li- 
miting  its  prosecutions  to  the  case  of  blasphe- 
mous and  sedilious  libels,  and  the  other  <$k tend- 
ing tbem  to  tbe  highest  offences — the  r*glect  of 
magistrates  to  perform  their  duties,  aJd  such 
crimes  as  murder.    He  bad  made  thin  digres- 
sion  before  quoting  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
member  for  Wiocbelsea,  wbo  had  said,  that 
**  ia  his  opinloa,  a  man  might  with  perfect 
rnaiiilrnrj  approve  of  other  societies,  and  yet 
disapprove    of  that  under  the  notice  of  tbe 
haase.    Tbe  argument  drsvm  from  the  societies 
for  tbe  prosecution  of  felpns  could  not  apply 
to  Ibe  present  Association.    How  was  it  pos- 
sible that  a  man's  feelings  could  be  so  interest- 
ed in  tbe  case  of  a  theft,  as  Ihev  would  be  upon 
a  political  question  ?    Party  teeling  would  in- 
teiiere,  and  even  the  jury  become  contami- 
nated witb  it,  bythe  encouragement  of  such  a 
society  as  thia.    The  remedy  proposed  would 
be  so  aggravation  of  tbe  mischief;  for,  as  had 
been  well  observed,  it  would  lead  to  the  pollu- 
tien  of  tbe  very  foooiain  of  instice."     The 
kancd  geni.  bad  in  these  words  dcKribed  the 


cuse  of  the  Catholie  AssoclatkHk  It  prosecuted ' 
for  offences  which,  in  their  nature,  were  purely 
political  I  and,  by  so  doing,  tainted  the  admi* 
nistratlon  of  public  justice.  Tbey  look  upon 
themselves  legal  functions,— they  sent  agenlu 
to  tbe  country  to  prosecute  for  political  ot- 
fences,  and  uom  tnat  moment  they  tainted 
the  adpinistration .  of  justice  (loud  cheer* 
iiy).  He  should  now  advert  to  what  bad  fal- 
len from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments 
of  tbe  Court  of  King's  Bench,  wbo  was  entitled 
to  have  the  opinions  which  he  stated  in  tbat 
bouse,  on  points  of  law,  viewed  with  the  most 
profound  attention.  Tbe  learned  member  (Mr. 
Scarlett)  went  further  than  any  of  his  learned 
colleagues.  He  said  tbat  ^  this  society  usurped 
tbe  functions  of  the  Attomey-Gleneral,  and 
tbat  a  set  of  men  arrogating  to  themselves  such 
a  power  of  prosecuting  for  political  offences, 
assumed  an  unconstituuonal  power,  which  he 
considered  dangerous,  and  which  he  could  not 
essily  be  persuaded  was  legal."  Having,  then, 
these  concurrent  opinions  from  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  that  an  association  founded  upon 
such  principles,  vras.  If  legal,  at  any  rate  un- 
•constitutional ;  that  Its  proceeding  were  fatal 
to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice— see- 
ing that  all  tbe  arguments  which  applied  to  the 
Constitutional,  applied  with  still  greater  force 
to  the  Catholic  Association — had  he  not  gone  a 
great  way  to  prove  that  tbe  house  ought  not 
to  r<ject  a  remedy  for  so  acknowledged  an 
evil  (loud  cheers).  He  must  now  notice  the 
discussion  which  took  place  in  tbe  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  respecting  the  legality  of  tbe 
Constitutional  Association  t  he  need  scarcely 
observe  how  strongly  It  bore  upon  tbe  present 
question.  A  prosecution  had  oeen  instituted 
by  the  Constitutional  Association  against 
Dolby,  for  libel.  The  sheriff,  Mr.  Garratt,  who 
had  been  a  subscriber  to  that  association,  had 
returned  the  panel  from  which  the  jury  were 
to  be  chosen.  A  challenge  was  made  to  the 
array.  It  was  objected  to  this  challenge  by 
the  sheriff,  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  as- 
sociation, and  that  he  had  publicly  declared 
so  in  a  letter  to  its  secretary  at  the  time  of  his 
being  elected  sheriff;  yet,  as  he  had  paid  his 
subscription,  the  Court  held  that  he  was  dis- 
qualified. In  the  course  of  the  trial  his  evi- 
dence was  rejected  on  the  same  ground — that 
he  was  not  indifferent  The  same  objection 
would  applv  with  greater  force,  if  a  person  in 
Mr.  GarrattS  circumstances  hud  been  a  juror. 
Now,  apply  this  rule  to  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. Was  not  every  Catholic  who  had  sub- 
scribed one  farthing  to  this  Association  disqua- 
lified from  dttingasajuror  on  any  prosecu- 
tion which  it  might  institute  ?  They  had  been 
told  that  evening  that  every  peasant  in  Ireland 
was  a  member  af  the  Association.  If  this  were 
so,  was  not  justice  likely  to  be  tainted 
(cheers),  when  nearly  every  person  qualified 
to  sit  npon  a  jury  was  disqualified  by  his 
own  act?  Parliament  had  recently  enabled 
Catholics  to  act  as  jurors  and  grand  jurors; 
and  yet  here  was  an  act  of  their  own  body, 
which  set  them  aside  at  jurors,  if  tbey  bad  sub- 
scribed to  tbe  Catholic  rent  (loud  cheers). 
Suppose  an  offence  which  involved  a  party 
question  came  on  for  trial,  in  what  a  situation 
would  the  Court  be  placed  ?  His  rL  boo.  friend 
bad  detailed  two  instances,  as  a  specimen  of 
what  was  now  going  forward.  To  show,  how- 
ever, the  extent  of  the  nuisance,  be  would  read 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  latest  Irish  iiews« 
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^perty  fltnn  which  SC  •t>peared,  that  at  a 
neeting  of  the  AiiocUtion  oo  Wedneiday  lait, 
a  feotleman  made  a  report  oo  the  caie  of  John 
Cahir,  and  the boiu  and  rev.  AugoitQi Cavendish. 
This  Association  had  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  upon  the  condnct  of  a  magistrate,  who, 
if  ilie  report  were  unfavourable,  would  be  put 
upon  bn  trial  at  its  eipense.  Not  covlcnt  with 
this,  they  had  resolved  that  a  memorial  should 
he  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  (he 
■ui'jfci,  and  that  a  petition  should  be  presented 
to  Parliament,  p«aying  that  Mr.  Cavendish 
should  be  removed^  as  ao  unfit  person  to  airt  as 
a  magistrate.  The  Aisociation,  if  its  aim  were 
justice,  might,  at  least,  have  postponed  these 
measures  till  the  conclusion  of  the  jndicMl 
inquiry.  His  knowledge  of  this  transactUm 
was  obtained  from  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore,  which  a  gentleman  who  had 
not  opposed  the  report,  had  read  to  the 
Association.  Lord  Donoughmore  declared,  that 
as  gover;:or  of  the  county  he  had  examined 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  had 
found  them  groundless  i  that  he  had  trans- 
mitted depositions,  taken  daring  the  examina- 
tion, to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  bed  not  only 
acquitted  Mr.  Cavendish,  hut  had  applauded 
his  conduct  on  the  very  grounds  intended  to 
criminate  biro.  Now,  when  such  was  the  opi- 
nion  of  a  nobleman  who  had  always  been 
friendly  to  the  Catholics,  of  the  nature  of  their 
condott,  was  it  possible  that  the  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  would  undertake  the  duties  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, if  they  were  to  he  liable  torachaC- 
tacks  in  the  performance  of  them  ?  For  the 
vindication  of  the  magistracy — for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  law»— for  the  impartial  admi- 
nistration  of  justice,  he  called  a]M)n  the  House 
to  apply  some  remedy  to  this  afflicting  evil 
(loud  cheers).  He  would  proceed  to  call  to 
their  recollection  the  political  nature  of  this 
body,  which  had  now  been  In  existence  for 
more  than  a  year,  under  the  pretence  of  pre- 
paring  a  Catholic  petition  to  Parliament. 
That  oody  imiuted,  ar,  he  should  rather 
say,  travestied  the  proceedings  of  that  house 
— a  matter  of  Hiile  Importance  In  Itself,  hut 
which,  combined  with  others,  assmned  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  c(m»rqnence«  Itt  meetingt 
were  followed  by  alarm  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  an  alarm  which  an  hon.  hart  liad  attri- 
buted to  the  Bible  8<»€ietiet,  and  Misaionary 
Srcachers.  The  strange  notion  of  the  hoa. 
art.  recalled  to  hii  mind  a  fable,  in  which  it 
was  represented  that  a  peat  pestilence  had 
fallen  on  the  beasts,  and  that  they  had  aa  asso- 
ciation to  inquire  into  the  cause.  The  lion,  the 
tiger,  and  the  other  animals  that  delighted  in 
blood,  all  asserted  that  they  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  t  hut  having  discovered  that  an 
am  had  eaten  a  thistle  on  the  Sabbath,  they 
■greed  that  the  am  must  have  been  the  animal 
that  had  called  down  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and 
sacrificed  him  to  appease  its  vengeance 
(laughter).  Did  the  hon.  hart,  make  nothing  of 
that  addrem  which  had  been  so  often  quoted  2 
Could  he  And  nothing  in  it  to  excite  alarm  In 
the  breast  of  every  Proteitoat,  when  be  found 
the  Catholics  a^iared  to  unanimity  by  their 
hatred  to  Orangemen— «  phrase  which  meant 
all  the  ProtetUnU  of  Ireland  (ehecn).  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  this  body  was  czprtMly  or- 
ganixed  for  the  pnrpoaca  of  mischief  t  but  It  was 
calculated  to  excite  rasplcioa.  It  had  Ito 
agents  in  every  parish,  and  Ita  eorretpoodent 
In  every  towa«     With  Midi  mar hlnrry,  haw 


Associatixm; ' 

easily  night  It  be  cohTwIed  Into  an  ebglDo 
of  the  greatest  mischief }  They  declared  it  to 
be  their  intention  to  raise  40  or  SOXXX)!.  a-year. 
Of  this  sum  50001.  was  to  be  employed  la  en- 
lightening the  public  press  of  England  i  6000L 
in  preparing  petitions  to  Parliament.  Then 
part  was'ioli^  expended  In  keeping  an  agent 
in  Englaad  t  60001.  in  sending  prieau  to  North 
America  i  and  60001.  asore  for  the  convervina 
of  their  haughty  and  heretical  aeighboars  ia 
Englaad  (laughter  and  cheers).  Then  it  had 
itscommitteeaofflnancc,  of  grie  fence,  and  of 
education!  The  asnmptioa  of  such  powera 
was,  in  his  opinion,  inconsistent  with  public 
liberty.  The  house  was  accustomed  to  admiro 
the  popular  part  of  its  constitution  t  hat  with 
what  checks  was  it  hedged  round  I  They  had 
their  freedom  of  speech  from  the  Crown,  which 
could  suspend  it  at  any  moment.  If  the  hoaso 
wished  to  prosecute  an  iadi vidua!,  it  was  doae 
by  addressing  the  Crown.  But  the  Catholic 
Association  was  under  no  control  as  to  Its  de- 
bates i  and  it  instituted  Its  own  prosecatiooa, 
and  even  went  to  create  prejudices  against 
the  accused  by  distributing  4»-part*  stateaienta 
of  the  evidence  to  he  produced  against  him* 
The  consequence  of  all  this  must  be,  the  esta- 
blishment of  connter-assaciationt  by  Indivi- 
duals for  their  own  protection ;  for  if  Parli»> 
meat  would  not  provide  them  protection,  it 
might  be  taken  as  a  certaia  truth,  that  ladivi- 
duals  would  very  soon  provide  It  for  them- 
selves. It  appeared  therefore  to  him,  both 
with  referoace  to  the  political  mischief,  and  tbo 
corruption  in  the  administration  4>f  justice 
which  this  association  was  calculated  to  create, 
that  the  house  was  boaad  to  apply  the  remedy 
which  his  rt.  hon.  friend  had  proposed  (load 
cheering), 

Mr.  DMmrn^  said  that  he  had  been  eo  fhr 
misled  as  to  suppose  that  the  argaaieBt  at* 
tempted  to  be  drawa  from  the  Coostitotioaal 
Association  had  been  completely  disposed  of  oa 
a  former  evening.    As,  however,  it  had  heea 
again  produced,  it  required  to  he  decisively 
aaswered,and  if  he  failed  in  shewing  tha  total 
dimimilarity  of  the  two  associations,  ho  woald 
be  content  to  vote  for  what  he  thought  a  mia 
chievous  measure.    The  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  !•• 
ferred  to  the  manner  in  which  he  exprosad  hii^ 
self  three  years  ago  oa  the  Constitutiooal  Asso- 
ciatioB.    Did  that  association  meet  to  repel 
attacks  made  oa  itself,*  or  to  complain  of  iho 
unequal  administration  of  justice  among  its 
own  members  (hear,  hear)  (  or  to  voloatoer  tho 
ofice  of  Attorney-General,  and  to  aadertaka 
the  prosccutiou  of  state-oflcnces  (cheeriag)  I 
They  acted  as  If  the  Attorney-Gcaeral  wcf« 
either  blUid,  or  negligent,  or  laadequate  to  hia 
duty;  nnd  thinking  themselves  very  snperiar 
persoos,  when  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  vary 
inferior  ones.  Instituted  a  series  of  j aha  (great 
cheering),    which    they    called    proaecatloea 
against  individuals  for  oflcocee,  for  which,  if 
they  had  been  gnilly,  they  ought  to  have  hecm 
attacked  with  tx-^fieto  infoneatieot  (cheeta). 
The  Catholic  Association,  on  the  coBtrar7,aeh 
scribed  only  to. prosecute  those  who  had  In- 
jured Catholics,  aod  to  repel  agfressieea 
which  ho  trusted  that  ao  cIom  woald  ever 
qaiet    (hear,   hear).     They   were   aggrieved 
by  degrading  laws  and  ai\fast  exelasioas,  aa4 
In  consequence  were  treated  with  a  degiee  eC 
partialitT  by  the  magistracy  of  Irelaad  wMcfe 
was  hardly  credible  in  this  couatry.    They  kaA 
therefore  fuhKrlbcd  le  rcpal  it^nfj  aed  le  or» 
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f«id«e  a  tjCtoai  of  defeflce.  It  wai  net  clear 
til  him  tlMLt  tb«  Catbolic  AModalioo  bail  «?er 
pnnecvted  aay  offrnces  which  were  in  their 
■atare  strictly  political.  There  was  one  parti- 
cular ease,  that  of  the  CSrarto*,  which  bad  insert- 
ed a  libel  on  the  Catholic  collece  of  Maynooth. 
He  — Tirtnil  that  this— an  atcaca  on  the  College 
where  pffesiafor  the  whole  Catholic  body  were 
edacated— if  It  were  a  libel  at  all,  was  a  libel 
09  fhtiaarlTni  But  the  Constitutional  Associap 
tioa  prosecuted  lodlTiduals  for  libels,  which 
bat  for  their  Interlereace,  would  have  died  a 
■Ataral  death,  and  wUch  the  Attorney-General 
had  acted  wisely  In  leavlnf  in  their  own  oh- 
•carHj  (ebeen).  8ach  heiuK  the  ol^jects  of 
.ffe9  CamtHatioBal  AsMclation,  Us  hon.  friend 
(Sir  F.  Bardett)  had  proposed  to  have  the 
Jaw  enlbrced  to  pat  a  stop  to  H,  and  not  to 
snake  a  law  for  the  purpose.  Nothinf  was 
.flp  poor  as  great  legal  wits  exerting  their 
inccaaity  to  put  down  every  nitiflce  by  which 
skHr  cobweb  clauses  might  be  defeated  aa 
aa  they  were  passed  (cheenV  The  rt. 
ipnsl.  had  rightly  told  then*  that  as  the 
to  the  Constitational  Assocfaition 
kmd  boon  disqualilled  to  act  aa  jurors  in  any 
ptvaecatioa  Inatitnted  hy  It^-My  too,  were  the 
eabocrlhera  to  the  Catholic  Association.  But 
it  wan  said  they  knew  nothing  of  the  names  t^f 
the  coBtribotofi  to  the  Catholic  rent :  suppose 
thaj  did— would  that  enable  them  to  detect 
pnjadicod  persoas,  and  dlsooalify  them  from 
aitting  eo  juries,  when  the  whole  Catholic  po- 
paiatsoa  BMist  be  held  prejudiced,  on  account 
of  the  Utter  exclusions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
paned  )  Hie  Catholic  was  not  disinterested,  aa 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant t  but  why  ? 
Wot  because  he  paid  reat,  but  because  he  was 
oppressed  by  the  Protestant  It  had  been  said, 
thai  the  Catholic  Association  had  in  pofait 
of  Ikct  fisllon  within  the  provisions  of  the  Con 
veatioa  Act,fSsr  conductiiig  prosecutions  by  de- 
legatioa.  If* such  were  tlM  case,  the  Constiln- 
taiwaf  Association  had  infringed  the  law,  for 
they  also  had  institulod  prosecutloosby  delega- 
tiaa,  aadyet  Goveinment  vindicated  their  pro- 
ceediogSi  Bat  with  respect  to  the  Coastitntional 
Associatioa,  the  Chief  'Justice  of  the  King*i 
Beaeh  had  laid  it  down,  that  It  was  competent 
ibraay  body  of  men  to  prosecute  oflfendcrt  as 
dfaey  bad  done.  Then  why  not  for  the  Catholic 
BtioBl  How  was  the  distinction  to  be 
betweea  such  societies  as  were  legal  in 
and  the  contrary  I  Had  they  not  so- 
Ihr  <1ha  protocHoo  of  vellgioos  liberty, 
by  coa^gregatioos  of  Dlnenters,  who, 
to>  protect  the  law  of  toleration, 
being  Tioiated,  and  which,at  every  assise, 
feaad  coadnCting  prosecntioos  for  an  ob- 
tioa  of  the  right  of  worship  i  carrying  them 
wm  wfib  Ilia  greatest  moderadon  and  propriety, 
and  naisio^  aamey  for  defraying  the  expenses  < 
of  sorb  proceedings  }  They  aU  knew  what  the 
Mcibodlsts  had  done,  and  the  money  they  had 
fai  1811  and  1812,  Lord  Sidmouth 
lied  to  qoaiify  the  right  of  preaching  in  the 
congregation  f  and  were  theCatho- 
bsM  to  Im  denied  the  privilege  of  com- 
f    With  reference  to  the  two  cases  of 

instituted  Irf  the  Catholic  Assocl- 

lie  was  ready  to  jostify  both,  from  first 

In  tbe  case  of  the  soldier,  suppose  they 

misled  by  felse  infonnation--liow  was 

ivo  been  known  before  the  Inquiry.  He 

wasae^itted,  it  was  true  {  did  it  necessarily 

Ibst  ho  ought  aot  to  have  been  put  on 


bis  trial  (hear,  hearp  The  otber  ease,  that  of 
the  supposed  moroer  of  tbe  Catholic  by  the 
Protestant,  had  not,  he  thought,  been  fairiy 
stated  t  and  there  again  he  would  ask,  did  not 
satisfaction,  and  not  Sijnry,  follow  that  Inquiry  } 
Was  not  the  party  acquitted  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  prosecutors  themselves?  The  same 
observation  applied  to  the  nkagistrate's  case. 
Were  magistrates  to  ei\joy  oerpetual  Impunity  } 
After  the  recent  case  In  tne  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  he  hoped  not  s  that  case  (Mr.  Kenrick*s) 
was  a  salutary  lesson.  They  had  been  toldl, 
that  the  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  Asso- 
ciation had  hiaxoned  forth  the  charges  before 
trial,  and  excited  an  ni^fustlflable  prejudice 
against  tbe  prisoners.    Far  be  It  firom  him  to 

Silliate  such  misconduct  t  but  If  it  were  true, 
ere  were  laws  enough  to  punish  such  injus- 
tice without  fresh  enactments.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  or  any  other  purpose  which  be 
had  heard  stated,  to  call  for  a  revision  of  the 
Convention  Act,  that  consummation  of  legbla- 
tive  absurdity  i  an  act.  In  which  a  clause  was 
inserted  to  put  down  all  representative  bodies, 
excepting  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
ConvocaUon,  and  certain  corporations.  Al- 
though, why  the  House  of  Commons  should 
have  been  excepted,  be  could  not  conceive,  as 
no  man  could  have  accused  it  of  representing 
any  part  of  the  people  (a  laugh).  The  act 
deprived  the  people  of  the  natoi^  vent  for 
their  complaints.  They  then  met  in  secret 
clubs  and  cabals,  and  a  political  explosion 
was  the  consequence.  He  hoped  Parliament 
Would  profit  by  their  exkmple,  and  avoid  this 
precipitate  legislation.  When  tbe  tU  bon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Peel)  supported  this  bill  for  putting  down 
the  Catholic  Association,  did  he  forget  bis  own 
letter*  In  which  he  had  wisely  and  strenuouHjy 
recommended  the  abolition  of  Orange  proces- 
sions? Why  did  he  take  a  ditferent  course 
now  ?  Why  did  he  not  take  those  gentle  means? 
Why  deprecate  legislative  interference,  with 
the  tremendouf  Orange  Associations,  and  now 
call  for  penalties  and  coercion  against  the  op- 
pressed? It  was  time  that 'Parliament  should 
seek  for  some  other  remedy  for  tbe  evils  of  Ire- 
land, than  tbe  augmentation  of  penal  statutes. 
Why  not  try  the  only  remedy — Emancipation  ? 
Let  them  not  be  met  by  excuses  about  tbe  unfit* 
nesB  of  the  time.  Was  the  time  less  fit  now, 
than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  rt. 
hon.  gentb  (Mr.  Canning)  introduced  his  bill  of 
relieffor  Catholic  Peers  ?  What  right  bad  that 
rt.  hon.  gent  to  say  that  the  labours  of  fox 
and  Orattan  had  wrought  no  conviction  upon 
tlie  British  mind  repecting  this  measure  ?  Was 
•the  proof  of  his  opinion  to  be  found  in  the  increas- 
ing votes  of  Parliament  ?  It  was  strange  that 
just  as  the  rt,  bon.  gent,  was  balancing  about  a 
re-union  with  his  old  friends  in  tbe  Cabinet,  he 
usually  discovered  some  alteration  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  England  upon  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. So  when  he  was  preparing  to  embark 
for  India,  he  discovered  that  the  Catholic 
question  could  not  be  carried,  and  therefore 
ought*  for  the  present,  to  be  postponed*.  But 
how  did  the  fact  support  the  rt  hon.  gent*s  cal- 
culation, when  in  the  following  April,  in  a 
house  of  600  members,  the  Catholics  had  a  ma- 

i'ority,  which  increased  In  every  stage  of  the 
lill  that  then  passed  the  House  of  Commons? 
The  m^oritv  comprised  the  members  for  Nor 
thomberland,  Durham,  York,  and  Middlesex. 
Looking  at  the  towns  as  well  as  the  counties, 
there  appeared  at  least  an  equal  division  in 
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fiivow  iif  Ite  mtararek    Axbmi^  Iheier  were  the 
ncmktoptffMr  NewaiUe,  DiiiiMi,  York,  Lin- 
coln, NottinglMai,  Derby^  ftod  Nortbampton, 
to  .»▼  iM«hi^  of  tke  BwiBbeft  for  WesOiiiiif- 
ter«  Middlewnty  itad  Soothwark.    Ii  London, 
tlio  m^mben  wetc  three  to  ooe  agkiBtt  the 
nearore,  thoof  h  they  had  been  three  to  one  in 
ita  'feyonr  la  the  freeedteg  Parltaaieat  i   ao 
thai  the  whole  eftbaate  was  decidedly  to  fli- 
▼o«r  of  the  Catholic  clalma.    He  admitted  that 
the  rotten  lioroagfaa  had  teat  Ibrtk  opponenCi 
to  the  queatlon.    He  found  tach  amonf  thoM 
who  repreiented  Dobddyt  except  the  treasury, 
the  peerage*  or  their  owa  pockets.    Be  knew. 
Indeed,  tnt  the  Chnrch,  with  the  exception  of 
iu  mast  ealiicbtened  BeiaherB,  was  opposed  to 
the  Catholic  daimsi  and  if  ha  looked  round, 
he  found  them  as  actire  in  getting  op  petitions, 
as  the  other  clergy  were  represented  to  be  hi 
collecting  the  Catholic  rent  (a  lattgh)b     He 
was  not  sarprised  at  this  fa»  the  Chnrch,  which, 
as  a  great  chartered  body«  thai  Ivd  sepamted 
from  its  elder  sltler^  waa  of  course  tenaclons  of 
its   monopoly.    How  they  Aung  at  obaoiloas 
tenets  Ih  the  rtligloaa  belief  of  tl^ir  eppoaaatsf 
Tkas,  tbey  had  a  great  objection  to  ita  arro^ 
gating  the  power  of  absolation.    Kow,  where 
was  9ie  great  dtfereaee,  oAer  all,  between 
this  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  chnrcbes } 
In  the  ordination  of  the  Protestant    priests 
nearly  the  same  form  of  ritual  was  observed. 
It  was  troe,  this  doctrine  was  capable  of  being 
geansly  misapplied  t  and,  when  It  was  so,  let 
the  abuse  be  comphibied  oft  end  not  the  doc- 
trine.   The  spirit  of  Protestantism  had  greatly 
mitigated  some  of  its  particular  tenets,   and 
if  persecntien  were  withdrawn  from  Catho- 
licism, the  same  result  would  follow.    It  was 
a  mockery  to  treat  Christianity  in  this  way, 
and  pick  out  names  as  grounds  of  exclusion, 
after  the  fashion  of  this  wretched  Conrention 
Act.    The  Established  Church  formed  a  com- 
pact extcDtive  body,  which  presented  a  dan- 
gerons»iMMtllity  itf  such  a  caus^  and  there  was 
a  bimiiar  hostility  in  another  iiigh  quarter  in 
the  state  ■  he  meant  the  Lord  Chancellor,  an 
eminent  and  illustrious  man,  remarkable  for 
the  ability  with  which  ho  had  succeeded  In  so- 
curing  to  hhnself  for  twenty-live  years  the  ho- 
niiurs  and  emoluments  of  the  state—a  nma  who 
had  law  in  his  voice  and  fortune  la  his  handt 
and  who,  whether  he  opposed  the  schemes  of 
liberal  feeliag  at  home  or  abroad^  was  un- 
doubtsdly  a  fonnMable  opponent.    But  why 
was  the  successful  exercise  of  such  power  per> 
mitted,  when  justire  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  required   concession  and  libeimlity. 
He  was  astonished  that  the  rt  bon.  Sec.  (Mr. 
Canning)  could  consent  to  accommodate  his 
seutlmenis  upon  sul^ects  of  vital  importance 
to  the  taste  of  such  a  bisrson.    But  the  cause 
of  Essancipatioo  had  been  betrayed  throngk- 
out  by  its  oUcial  advocates.    The  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  had  introduced  the  mea- 
sure with  his  customary  pomp  of  eloqiience, 
and  carried  It  through  that  house  with  his 
customary  power  of  persaasion.    A  few  months 
after,  thai  learned  gent,  slipped  into  olBce  with- 
out the  slightest  stipulation  for  the  Catholics. 
Tiie  Marquis  Wellesiey  was  their  irm  and 
steady   friend.     But  no  sooner  was  he    ap- 
pointed, tl^an  his  Government  was  neutralised, 
and  defirived  of  all  masculine  power  (loud 
laoghter)  by  the  additiwn  of  a  Secretary  who 
wss  totally  opposed  to  liberality.     Another 
part^«,  the  Groovllle*«-who  had  honourably 


saeriflced  office  In  eo^|unellmi  will  Mr.  P«it 
rather  than  give  up  the  CatkoHc  queirtiotti'hnd 
in  the  end  been  n^  mors  falthfol  than  the  rest. 
They  had  some  time  since  returned  to  office, 
yet  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  Catholk^^— * 
The  learned  gent  sat  down,  after  declaring  bin 
conviction  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  w^nst, 
unfounded, and  as  he  l»elieved  it  would  prove,  the 
most  destructive  measures  which  had  over  been 
applied  in  this  or  any  other^onntry  (ehedni)w 
Adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock./ 

FniDAT,  Fbb.  IL^The  adjoniaod  ddmte 
being  resumed) 

Mr.  Qtatttm  said,  that  Justice  had  not  beta 
done  to  the  Catholic  Association.    All  Ao  v4o» 
lent  speeches  of  its  members  had  boon  quoted, 
but  none  of  their  opponents.    When  tlwy  hnd 
heard  so  much  of  the  preas  of  DubUa  and  Ihn 
Catholic  clergy  on  the  one  side,  they  ongjbt  to 
be  informed  of  the  prem  of  Dublin  and  the  PtrsK 
teslant  clergy  on  the  other.    The  Assadatiaft 
had  in  foct  ansen  out  of  the  vituperation  of  the 
latter  parfy#  they  were  In  foct  a  counter  <m 
loclation  for  purposes  of  self-defence,  and  they 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  heard  bv  connsel  b&. 
fore  this  bill  was  enacted,  which  wasaoksn 
than  n  declaration  of  war  against  the  CatboHe 
party  I  it  wsa  an  Orange  bill,  net  one  foamed 
by  tbe  Bnglish  Cabniet,  but  hatched  by  tho 
corporation  of  Derry  (bear,  hear).    The  eibct 
of  coercive  measures  in  Ireland  had  alwayo 
been  to  alienate  tbe  aieetlonof  theCatbelicu 
from  the  sUte,  and  to  split  the  commonlty  Into 
parties  acrimonionsly  opposed  to  each  other. 
He  knew  that  many  of  tho  plats  which  worn 
coloured  up  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Ireland 
were  the  work  of  spies,  who  wera  formed  by 
the  present  system  of  police,  which  partook  of 
the  defecta  universal  to  the  .adsslnlstrailon  of 
j ustice  la  Ireland.    He  JustidiBd  the  cxpresslasi^ 
^'  by  the  hate  you  bear  to  Orangemen,"  which 
was  natarally  provoked  by  the  grosaabusa  of 
the  Catholics  and  their  priests,  who  were  teeatcd 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Dublin  prtmas  ifwi» 
tors  and  demagogues.    The  rt.  boo.  Sec.  for  Ina«.. 
land  knew  tlmt  such  was  the  language  offcko 
Dublki  Mail,  the  AniMote,  the  Star,  and  other 
Irish  papers,  which  while  they  woie  psostcntod 
by  one  part  of  the  Irish  Govonment,  womsn|p» 
ported  by  another. 

GapL  Jb»«rfo  complained  of  his  M^^eatyw 
Ministers  bringteg  forwnrd  this  minons. 
sure  on  tho  pretext  of  notoriety,  when 
were  not  even  thesssalvea  agreed  aa  to  tho 
focto  on  wUch  they  pretended  to  found  It. 
The  rt.  hen.  Sec.  for  Ireland 
Association  was  n  virtual  rsf 
the  Catholic  nopnlaHon.  Jht  iL 
for  Foreign  JJahru  contended,  on  the 
trary,  that  it  was  not,  and  malntalnnd 
it  ought  to  be  pnt  down  on  that  gronnd.-  9lie 
term  oirtval  nprsitnttMsn  had  no  ssanai^g. 
It  waa  coined  In  this  conutiy  at  the  period  wf 
the  American  Revotutlan.  The 
were  told  that  they  were  virtually 
in  ParifaMient.  Hndlng  aeme difficnilyte tte 
expremien,  they  cut  the  kaot«  and  had  a 
meat  of  their  own.  It  waa  said,  that  4bn 
He  AmeclnHaa  aibcted  modes  of 
similar  to  those  of  tbe  British 
They  had  a  presidont,  undoubtedly, 
without  some  bend,  their  proceodlngs  eonld  anC 
be  conducted  \  but  there  tho  analogy 'dhwppcA 
All  their  other  forms  were  modellod  with  n  fw 
gard  to  convenieiicn  «nd  I*,  th*  ilsfnlife  «f 
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H«  kad  had  tooM  eipcileocc  of  the 
cxwdttioQ  of  Ireland  daring  (be  iMt  roceM«  and 
kt  coold  teatifj,  tliat  in  the  iMirti  he  bad  ?  itited 
there  rcifDcd  the  most  perfect  peace  and  sub* 
avaave  o^dieoce  to  the  lawi.    In  those  parts 
which  had  for  many  years  been  distinguuhed 
far  Banter  and  commotion*   all  was  quiet; 
rtota  were  collected  where  they  had  never  been 
coHectod  before ;  leases  were  eagerly  aonght — 
an  nnfyii^iy  proof  of  returning  order,  since. 
In  times  otdistnrbance,  the  peasantry  chose  to 
tinei  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  rather  than 
burden  tbemaelves  with  the  obligations  of  a 
leaae.     He  gave  ministers  due  credit  for  their 
meaanres  i  much  good  bad  arisen  from  the  tithe 
commntatioD  and  the  insurrection  act,  and  a 
great  deal  more  from  the  police  act.    But  it 
was  not  to  ministerial  poucy  that  the  tran- 
quillity ef  Ireland  coal«t  be  attributed.     Ire- 
land mis  improTlng,  because  she  was  more 
profperooa;  Ike  condition  of  the  people  was 
riia^,  and  their  morals  rose  with  it.    Agricul- 
tnre,  wUch  was  thebasisof  their  wealUi*  was 
liftiv  in  prices,  and  English  capital  was  rapidly 
fiowmg  into  Irikh  commerce.    Some  causes  of 
irritat&n  remained  which  had  not  been  noticed. 
He  particularly  alloded  to  the  Bible  Societies 
— thoae  croiades,  as  he  might  venture  to  call 
them,  againat  the  settled  sentiments  of  morals 
and  religioo  which  prevailed  among  the  Irish. 
He  had  tracked  their  course  through  Che  couo- 
ties,  and  he  had  observed  agitations  and  tumult 
ta  be  their  nslform  effect    With  education  on 
t2le«r  lips,  proselytism  was  (he  olyect  hidden  in 
(he  hearts  of  the  Bible  Missionaries,  and  (hey 
refrained  from  no  measures,  however  de(ri- 
roeanJ  to  the  public  peace,* to  effect  it.    With 
(he  permlsaion  of  the  house  he  would  read  a 
few  pasaagea  from  their  own  acconnt  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Carlow  Biblo  Society,    There  was  a 
strong  dispositioo  to  theological  controversy 
leCweea  tke  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy, 
aad  at  tkis  pteeting  three  snlficieot  champions 
were  appointed  en  each  side,  to  try  what  was 
dremed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  questions  between 
them.    Bat  be  would  proceed : — 

**■  Mr.  IfSweeney  i~I  choose  to  personate  a 
Sectoian:  how  wilt  you  convince  me,  on  your 
own  principles,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour. 
Jfeat  JPmtn  €Mt  nu^jor  me — my  father  is  greater 
than  I.     How  do  you  expUin  that  ? 

Hr.  Fope:— By  fslr  legitimate  reasoning. 
If  the  Redeemer  be  declared  God  in  very  many 
paauges*  «•  I  have  shown  this  morning  that  he 
n,  die*  we  must  look  for  some  explanation  of 
ihe  pasaaccs  that  will  not  militate  against  them. 
I  inqnlfr,  *  Is  there  any  sense  in  which  the 
^vionr  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  without 
Ctfapromimoghis  essential  divini^  ?*  Thean- 
mrr  is  obviaos — in  bis  mediatorial  office^  and 
is  kb  ktnnan  nature.  This,  then,  is  the  expla- 
■stioo  I  would  give:  Christ,  while  one  with 
(he  Fatker,  sind  equal  to  him  in  his  Godhead,  is 
iaferior  to  tho  Father  in  his  mediatorial  capa- 
cUy,  and  in  his  manhood. 

Mr.  M*Sweeney  s— That  will  not  do,  Siri 
joa  have  ^ovcd  nothing — yon  have  given  an 
'iplaaatlon  that  may  satisfy  vourself  of  there 
W^  Boiking  in  the  pa:isage^uiconsbtent  with 
(he  eqaalicy  of  Christ  with  the  Father,  consi- 
dftad  aa  to  kia  divine  nature. 

Sir.  Pope : — I  don^t  know  what  the  gentle- 
naa  means  by  *  proving  nothing.' 

Vr.  M*Sweeney : — *■  The  Father  is  greater 
thsa  I.*  Toa  have  not.  Sir,  explained  this 
•est  io  aa  to  aatiify  a  Socintan,  though  yon 


spoke  for  three  hours  and  a*  half,  iaddariog 
your  speeck  yoa  wandered  cooaidetably  from 
thesulyect''  (laughter). 

"  Mr.  Pope :— I  certainly  did  speak  far  a 
long  period,  hut  I  deny  that  I  wandered  from 
(he  subject  (loud  cries  of  **  answer  the  qnea* 
tion  now"). 

Mr.  Daly! — Mr.  Pope  has  answered  tke 
question,  and  1  appeal  to  yon  all  if  this  is  not 
niir  play.  Should  not  he  answer  the  question 
now }  You  are  all  honest  Irish  fellows»  and  I 
am  sure  like  fair  play. 

Mr.  M' Sweeney  :~I  will  refer  to  iae  Chair- 
man, whether  you  have  anaweied  the  question 
or  not. 

Colonel  Rochfort  t — I  must  decline  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  on  the  tulueet  (bravo». 
and  loud  cheers). 

Agendeman  aoticiug  the  dispositon  to  riot, 
proposed  to  adjourn  Uie  meeting.  The  acenc 
of  tumult  which  fallowed  (bi«  preposition  lasted 
fur  several  minutes.  The  Chjtirm^n  endea- 
voured to  calm  the  meeting.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Shaw  endeavoured  to  addrem  themi  but  it  was 
impns»iljlc  to  catch  a  word  from  him.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  the  intention  of  the  mob,  not  only 
to  prevent  the  rev.  gent,  from  being  heard,  hot 
to  proceed  to  acts  of  violence  towards  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  on  the  platform.  The  temporary 
barriers  were  thrown  down,  seveial  of  Ilia 
candies  extinguished,  aad  a  scene  of  riot  and 
confusion  took  places  at  once  disgusting  and 
disgraceful.  The  doors  of  the  chapel  had  been 
closed,  and  the  violent  knockings  and  yells  of 
those  wi(bont  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
horror  of  the  scenr.  The  officer  commanding 
the  police,  iotiinaied  to  the  clergy  of  the  Ksta- 
bliahed  Ciiurch,  that  ho  co.ild  not  answer  fur 
(heir  lives,  unless  they  immediately  retired. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Wii^field,  Daly,  Pope,  and 
Jameson,  were  obliged  io  scale  a  wall  eight 
feet  high,  and  escaped  the  attacks  and  insults 
of  an  infuriate  rabble. 

Mr.  Clowry  asked  if  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed, and  fur  what  perio(L 

Chairman^ — The  meeting  is  a4}onmed  sine 
die. 

Mr.  Clownr. — ^Then  I  am  quite  satisfied  for 
the  present  (loud  and  triumphant  cheers). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  O'Connell  then  ascended  the 
pulpit,  aufl  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  triumph 
which  had  been  achieved,  and  also  to  C«>l« 
Rochfort  for  the  manner  In  which  he  had  con- 
tributed to  it'*  (loud  laughter  from  all  sides 
of  the  house). 

This  was  a  specimen  of  the  etfects  produced 
by  the  efforts  of  those  gentleipen  who  went  ovec 
(o  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  educating  aad 

fiving  religious  instruction  to  the  CathoUcaot 
reland.  Since  tke  insiitulioo  of  tkf  Asaocin'* 
tion,  however,  these  heats  and  animosities  wcta 
given  up  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  They  trosted 
their  political  interests  to  that  body,  and  hence 
their  readiness  in  contribuUag  to  tlie  rent.  He 
could  assure  the  bouse,  on  his  own  experience, 
of  the  potirc  confidence  of  ihe  Catholics  in  the 
Association.  Should  thu  raeasnre*  therefore, 
pass  into  a  law,  all  hopea  of  obtaining  redress 
by  constitutional  means  would  be  at  an  end« 
and  no  man  could  answer  for  the  extent  or  mia- 
chief  of  the  consequences. 

Sir  N.  CoUJkurti^  after  obaervfaig  that  tke 
Catholic  Associatioa  was  at  variance  with  the 
laws  and  the  constitution,  said  that  he  had  been 
told  of  a  person  of  great  respectability,  who  had 
set  his  face  against  the  collection  of  the  Cathblie 
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rent  apon  hii  estate,  ha  vine  received  the  follow* 
iO|f  letter  from  the  priest  of  the  parish : — **  Dear 
6!r^ — A  report  is  current  here,  that  you  have 
InteiTered  to  {ire  vent  your  tenants  from  con> 
tribnting  to  the  Catholic  rent.  May  I,  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  pos:»ible  (loud  cheers 
from  the  Opposition)  request  that  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  contradict,  in  the  most  positive 
way,  a  report  so  unworthy  of  you,  as  I  am 
obliged,  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  render 
an  account  of  those  persons  who  arc  opooscd 
to  die  collection  of  the  renC  (renewed  cheers 
from  the  Opposition).  He  could  not  but  view 
•  nch  pfvceedingt  with  alarm,  and  be  trusted  in 
the  wisdom  of  Government,  which  had  done  so 
modi  of  late  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Ire- 
land, 4o  put  down  the  Association. 

CoL  Hov^M,  upon  mature  deliberation,  could 
'malee  out  no  case  of  such  exigency  as  would 
justify  the  passing  of  this  bills  and  wiihuut 
that  ezi{;eocy  the  house  would  not  be  justified 
in  passing  it.    It  was  fallacious,  to  say  that  this 
measure  was  levelled  equally  against  the  Orange 
Societies  as  against  the  Catholic  Association. 
The  Orange  Societies  were  held  together  by  ties 
viuch  stronger  than  their  hatred  to  Catholics; 
and  the  power  they  found  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  was  a  much  firmer  bond  of  union  than 
any  oathsby  which  they  might  bind  themselves. 
If  it  weie  really  the  intention  of  the  legiMature 
ia  put  down  that  society,  and  the  spirit  of  party 
of  which  it  was  the  main  cause,  the  ready  and 
the  only  means  of  effecting  that  intention  would 
be,  to  close  all  those  offices  to  which  the  Catho- 
Kcs  were  by  law  ineligible,  againbt  Orangemen 
also,  md  to  make  the  tests  of  eligibility  to  all 
Candidates  for  any  ofllce,'  that  they  should  be- 
long to  no  secret  societies,  either  of  one  sect 
6r  the  other.    He  was  not  the  advocate  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  but  he  must  say  he  thought 
it  was  too  hard  to  treat  tlie  debates  of  that  body 
with  the  severity  which  bad  been  applied  to 
them,  and  to  scan  with  such  unusual  rigour  the 
expressions  which  had  been  used  by  the  natives 
of  a  country  not  famous  for  that  cautious  pru- 
dence which. distinguished  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     The    calculation  which  had  been 
made  of  the  amount  of  the  rent,  which  the  rt. 
bon.    gent.   (Mr.    Peel)  had    represented  as 
BOfiOcS,  a  year,  was  extravagantly  exaggerated. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  rent  was  dying  a  natural 
4eatii  when  the  Government  announced  its  in- 
tention of  checking  its  future  progress.    The 
consequence  was,  that  the  next  weekly  collec- 
tion was  double  the  amount  of  that  preceding 
ihU  announcement.    He  bad  been  informed, 
by  a  fHend  of  his,  that  not  one  shilling  had  been 
tontribttted  to  the  rent  in  bis  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, nor  in  the  greater  part  of  the  same 
eonnty.    He  was  satisfied  that  the  only  object 
of  the  people  who  contributed  to  this  fund  was 
to  ensure  that  fair  administration  of  law,  which 
had  been  heretofore  in  so  many  instances  denied 
to  them.    It  was  too  notoriously  true,  that  in 
Ireland  there  was  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor;  and  he  was  persuaded, 
th^t  if  the  CathoKc  peasant  could  be  convinced 
that  justice  would  be  meted  out  to  him  with 
Impartiality,  he  would  refuse  to  part  with  any 
portion  of  his  miserable  pittance  to  swrll  the 
amount  of  this    rent,    Amither  ranse  of  dis- 
content was  the  small  number  of  Catholics  in 
public  employment.    Of  two  thousand  offices 
fa  Ireland  to  which  they  were  eligible,  they 
only  held  ooo  hundred;  in  other  words,  tlie 


proportion  was  twenty  to  one,  Instead  of  being, 
as  with  reference  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
Catholic    population  in  point  of  numbers  it 
ought  to  be,  directly  the  reverse.    Coold  we 
he  surprised  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
feel  a  sorenets  at  such  treatment,  or  that  they 
should  express  their  feelings  in  somewhat  na 
guarded  language?  To  illostrate  the  manner 
in  ^hich  justice  was  administered  in  Ireland, 
he  would  observe  that  a  young  man,  who  had 
been  out  ffhooting,  happened  on  his  r^ton  to 
pass  the  farm-yard  of  a  Ca^lic  in  which  there 
was  a  dog.     For  some  cause  or  other  this  per- 
son shot  the  dog ;  and  when  the  ion  of  the 
farmer  rame  out  to  remonstrate,  be  shot  him 
also.    The  father  then  came  out,  and  seeiag 
his  son  lying  dead  before  him,  addressed  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime  in  no  very  measursd 
terms,  upon  which  he  was  shot  too  (a  laugh). 
For  this,  the  person  who  had  committed  the 
ourage  was  tried  and  acquitted.  He  would  add, 
that  this  story  had  been  published  repeatedly, 
without  being  contradicted.    The  boa.  member 
concluded  by  expressing  his  determination  to 
oppose  the  measure  before  the  bouse, 

Mr.  Dokertjf  had  more  than  once  heacd  it 
said  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  never 
had  so  great  an  enemy  as  the  Association ;  aid 
the  two  speeches  which  he  had  last  haard 
convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion. 
The  gallant  colonel  who  had  just  sat  down,  had 
invariably  opposed  the  Catholic  claioM,  and 
^et  was  found  on  the  present  occasion,  support- 
ing the  Catholic  Association.  The  bon.  hart 
(Sir  N.  Cohhurst)  had  invariably  aupported 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  now  came  forward,  to 
vote  for  putting  down  the  Catholic  Associatian 
(bear,  hear).  Could  any  doubt  remain  after 
Uiose  speeches,  as  to  the  light  in  which  the 
Association  was  held  by  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  claims?  To  thoie 
claims  be  was  decidedly /riendly;  but  he  must 


also  avow,  that  in  bis  opinion  the  Catholic 
Association  was  irreconcileabia  with  the  spirit 
of  the   constitution.     The  alarm  which  that 
Association  had  created  in  Ireland  was  deep, 
general,  and,  in  his  mind,  jusL    It  pervaded 
the  whole  Protestant  body,  and  was  not  only 
felt  by  Orangemen,  and  those  who  opposed  the 
Catholics,  but  bv  every  sober,  rmtiooal  man. 
Any  man  acquainted  vnth  Ireland  most  know, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  had  in  late 
times  beset  that  country,  had  been  the  exist* 
ence  of  delegated  bodies.    In  England,  thrv 
had  riotous  mob-meetings ;  and  the  laws  In  each 
country  were  pomtcd  against  the  evils  pecu- 
liar to  each.     The  Act  of  Chariot  IL  was 
framed  for  the  suppression  of  mobt  in  E^g* 
land,  while  laws  bad  been  paiaed  in  Ireland 
for  putting  down  illegal  associations.    Of  all 
the  assemblies  which   had    ever    been   sees 
in  Ireland,  none  had  yet  gone  t|ic  length  of 
the  Catholic   Association   (hear*    bear).     He 
had  read   the  debates  of  the  AMOciation^in 
the  papi'rs,  which  were  cuosldered  ila  organs, 
and  he  must  say,  that  their  tendency  waalo  ex- 
cite discontent,  and  the  plain  Intentieo  of  the 
Hsicmbly  was  to  frighten  Govemiientlntoacem- 
pliauce  with  their  demands  ;  not  by  argument, 
but   by  intimidation    (hear,  hearV     &«ch  an 
ossemhly  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England 
for  one  wrek;  and  if  it  would  be  daageraua  in 
England,  be  begged  leave  to  ask  whether  i< 
would  nut  be  obviously  far  more  dangetoosia 
Ireland  (hear,  hear).    The  declamtiont  of  the 
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utoAff  were  addreised  to  what  tbey  well 
fcae«l6i>e  the  state  of  the  people,  and  to  that 
iiasdhSity   which     they     sedolously    endea- 
Tonred  to  promote.     Oae  of  their  orators  (Mr. 
SUelO  had  declared,  '*  that  there  wan  in  Ire- 
land an  famneDfe  maM  of  population  uDiformly 
tclin^  aoder  theinflaence  of  pawion ,  rathe  r  than 
ofreaaon  ;  men  who  liave  injuries  to  revenge; 
who  ire  hoand  to  the.  soil  hy  no  tie,  cheered  hy 
flotolaee,  and  who  have  nothing  but  animal 
toitinct  to  attach    diem  to  existence  ;    who 
noont  the  icaffold  with  alacrity,  and  leap  from 
it  with  a  bound !"    Stach  was  their  avowed 
i^Bf utfe,  aod  such  the  state  of  things  on  which 
Hey  fooBded  their  hopes.    He  proceeded  to 
ujf  tliBt  frequent  allusions  had  been  made  to 
the  pbrtial  adssinistration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 
Nmr,  he  wotfld  say,  and  the  experience  of 
«sne  yean  entiCled  him  to  say  it,  that  the  Ca- 
(bslfcs  of  Ireland  enjoyed  the  fullest  and  fair- 
est sdministration  of  justice.     He  affirmed, 
wiiboQt  fear  of  contradiction  from  any   Irish 
■fisher,  that  the  courts  of  justice  were  eqoAlly 
open  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  without  distinc- 
tioo   of  religious   sentiments     (hear,   hear). 
Tm  years  ago,  a  petition  on  the  mal-adminis- 
(rttioii  of  justice  in  Ireland,  had  been  in- 
trsiled  to  ttie  member  for  Winchelsea  (Mr. 
Bnrafliam).    Upon  that  occasion  the  learned 
aember  sadd,  Aat  he  was  mnt  into  the  house 
brieflesi,  and  without  a  fact  to  sustain  the 
fhari^fs.    That  his  own  statement  might  not 
deterve  that  character,  he  would  proceed  from 
Cttertkm  to  proof.    The  minutes  of  the  evi- 
^net  given  oefore  the  Committee  appointed 
for  isquiring  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  had  been 
laid  oa  the  table  of  the  house,   and  would  in  a 
ffw  days  be  in  ttre  hands  of  the  members.  From 
tta evidence  be  should  state  some  points.    In 
tke  fintplace,  Mr.  Blackburn,  a  gentleman  of 
BHny  years*  exi>erience,  and  who  enjoyed  a 
1^  character  for  intelligence  and  uprightness 
(itfar,'hear),   had  been  examined.    He    was 
anked  What  was  bis  opinion  as  to  the  administra- 
tioo  of  justice  in  Ireland.    He  answered,  that 
he  believed  it  was  purely  administered.    The 
•eit  witness  was  Mr.  Bennet,  who  had  been  a 
King^  counsel  for  18  years,  and  whose  expe- 
rience was  very  Extensive.    He  coincided  en- 
tirely wifli  Mr.  Blackburn.    The  third  witness 
'VIS  Hr.  Justice  Day.    He  was  asked  whether 
he  believed  that  the  people  had  as  much  con- 
Mence  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ire- 
land, as  in  this  country — ^and  this  question  was 
opUined  as  not  referring   to  the    superior 
csarts  of  justice,  but  to  the  local  administra- 
thxN^  and  to  ^  j  nries  of  which  they  were  com- 
IWed.  Heftnswerpd,  **  that  in  his  opinion  jus- 
tice was  everywhere  fairly  administered  in 
irftend*  On  the  circuits  befiire  him,  the  juries 
vere  fidrly  composed  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
tealiBts,  in  eqnnl  proportions.    The  grand  jo- 
vies  j;%a«vally  contained  a  majority  of  Protes- 
taRt,be«nQ9e  the  Caihotir  gent  leme«i  who  were 
^8|iblc'to  serve,  -1»ore  only  a  small  proportion 
^  the  'Protestanto  of  the  same  class."*  He 
he^ed  to  call  the  attention  of   the  gallant 
OBlsDel  to  the  latter  fiict,  as  it  explained  a 
theamilaneeto  whicft  behad  alluded,  respect- 
^ythe  small  proportion  of  Gatholics  who  held 
^iftcs  in  Ireland.    Mr.  Justice  Day  was  then 
tthed,  whether  he  thought  tiiat  Catholics  and 
'^niicslanti  acted  impartially,  and  without  re- 
fercace  to  their  religions  sentiments.    '^  Oh, 
<«rd!'»  replied  Ibe  judge, ««  in  their  capacity 


of  jurors,  religion  never  enters  into  their  minds 
at  all"  (a  laugh);  and  -he  further  staled,  that 
"  he  never  met  with  any  mixture  of  religioos 
opinion  which  had  prejudiced  the  administra^ 
tion  of  justice."     God  grant,  that  after  the 
attempts  of  the  Association  to  poison  the  foun«> 
tains  of  justice,  no  future  judge  might  have 
to  say  that  his  ex|>erience  has  led  to  a  dif- 
ferent conviction.    He  was  sure  thai  if*  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  required 
to  be  purified,  it  was  not  by  such  means  as  that 
Association  had  recourse  to.    A  case  had  re- 
cently happened  within  his  own  experience, 
which  showed  the  mischievous  tendency  of  th^ 
Association.    A  transaction  had  taken   place 
which  the  Association  undertook  to  investigate ; 
and  having  pronounced  it  to  be  a  fit  subject  for 
an  action,  pi<oceedings  had,  in  consequence, 
been  commenced.    That  action,  in  which  the 
defendant  was  a  Protestant,  now  stood  for  trial 
in  one  of  the  most  Catholic  counties  of  Ireland, 
where  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Proles, 
tantswasftt  least  ten  to  one.    It  was,  there- 
fore, more  than  probable  that  the  action  would 
be  tried  by  a  jury  composed  of  tch  Catholics 
to  two  Protestants.     Let  it  oot,  too,  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  Association  had  declared  thu 
defendant's  conduct  unjust  and  flagrant;  ai>d 
he  won  Id  ask,  afler  this,  aod  after  a  Catholic 
prelate  had  said,  that  the  Catholic,  who  wi^s 
oot  with  the  Association,  was  against  his  re- 
ligion and  his  country,  could  the  jury  come  niv 
biassed  to  the  trial  ?    This  Association  was  aU 
together  nn  abuse.    They  had  announced  the 
object  of  their  assembly  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning ;  they  had  sat  from  February  to 
July,  and  they  had  done  any  thing  but  peti- 
tion.   They  had  endeavoured  assiduously  io 
inflame  the   people,  they  had  travestied  the 
forms  of  this  house,  they  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, had  received  reports,  aud  had  investi- 
gated and  pronounced  upon  what  they  consi- 
dered to  be  crimes.     All  that  was  wanted  to 
render  the  parody  at  once  complete  and  mis- 
chievous was,  that  they  should  levy  tites — and 
had  they  not  now  done  so  ?    They  were  told 
that  these  were  voluntary  contributions ;  but 
they  could  know  littie  of  Ireland  who  believed 
that  wealth  was  there  so  redundant,  as  to  af- 
ford any  voluntary  contribution.    It  was  a  tax, 
and  was  levied  by  the  most  powerful  engine 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people — the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
church.    This  Association  was  In  fact  a  Pariia-  . 
ment    If,  indeed,  they  said  that  they  repre- 
sented the  people  of  Ireland,  tfley  would  then 
fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
Act;   they  said,  therefore,  that  they  virtually 
represented  them;    that  they  were  not  ap- 
pointed, but  adopted  by  the  Catholics  ;  while, 
in  fact,  they  were  for  all  mischievous  purposes 
as  much  representatives'as  if  they  had  been  ac- 
tually appointed.    He,  for  one,  would  rather, 
if  this  Association  must  exist,  that>the  security 
of  election  should  be  placed  round  them.    The 
Catholic   Committee  was  appointed    in    this 
way ;  but  if  that  were  not  permitted,  d fortiori, 
the  present  association  ought  not     But  it  was 
said,  that  though  the  Association  could  not  be 
defended  on  legal  and  constitutional  principles, 
yet  they  had  done  something  which  entitled ' 
them   to  favourable  considerations — they  had 
tranquillized  Ireland.    That  Ireland  was  tran- 
quil be  knew ;  aod  he  likewise  knew  that  the  • 
Association  existed;  but  he  could  not  discover- 
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mKj'tummym  batirtdii  Hw  two  facte  (bear, 
ImmtV '  lo Mbopiniao,  ibm  wiw  aad  temperate 
winwrni  of  the  illvetfion  noUeouui  at  the 
bead #f  the  IfWiGovMuneBt  had  won  tlie  oanD* 
Uf  lO'traBqaillftyf  but  ■uppote  that  Emaa- 
ciffttloB  ihauJd  not  be  gBaated  te  the  Calbolice, 
wofiM  they  contiaee  to  tnuiqiiilliae  Ireland  } 
If  tbey  bad  the  power  of  pacifying  her  now, 
4heyiWoald  thea  be  able  cuid  willing  to  excite 
doMbeetk  irooblei«  And  were  the  membert  of 
that  body  to  be  allowed 'to  tell  the  people  of 
Iieted,  that  ainBiiUioaief  united  men  coald 
not  be  subdued— -that  Ihey  wtfaM  find  in  every 
icM  a  rcdevbt,  in  every  mount  a  fortress,  and 
that  th^  wonld  shake  off  their  oppressors  liiie 
'*  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane  ?"  He,  bow- 
ever,  entertained  such  an  ofiioien  of  the  good 
sense  of  the  Catholics,  that  he  was  convinced, 
if  Parlhunent  should  decide  thai  the  Asssecta- 
tioa  was  an  unconstitutional  bedyi  that  they 
would  at  once  submit.  He  knew  that  they  pee* 
sessed  among  them  talealaandabtlitiesstifflcient 
to  enable  them  to  foil  the  effortsof  Pariiamentfor 
a  liti^  time  i  but  he  was  quite  sure  they  would 
not  attempt  to  do  it.  It  could  not  be  supposed 
tJut  the  respectable  part  of  the  Catholics — 
such  men  as  Lords  Kenmare  aad  Glengall — 
would  lend  themselves  to  any  illegal  proceed- 
ii^  it  would  be  recollected  that  in  1782  the 
Irish  Parliament  pamed  a  resolution  for  sup- 
presHOg  the  volunteer  associations.  In  1793, 
Mr»  Justice  Day,  who  had  been  one  of  the  vo- 
lunteers in  arms,  spoke  of  that  measure  in  the 
following  terms  t—^*  Providentially  this  House 
at  last  awakened  from  its  torpor,  and  by  a 
single  resolution  put  down  the  Convention. 
The  Conventien  was  composed  of  many  eicel- 
leot  men,  who  were  not  aware  that  they  were 
Acting  illegally  9  but  the  momenttbey  were  in- 
formed of  their  error,  by  the  resolution  of  Par- 
liament^  they  dispersed."  That  such  might  be 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Association  was  his 
rwQfSt  wwh,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholics 
themselves,  and  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
Mr.  Domimiek  Brmme  said,  that  whatever 
alarm  the  AsMieiation  had  created  in  this  conn- 
try«  it  had  dene  smkc  to  advance  the  Catholic 
cause  Ihrni  any  thing  which  had  taken  place 
durtag  the  last  twenty  yeariL  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Ameciatisii  was  not  conionant  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  t  he  would  not 
say  Ibnl  ft  wasi  but  it  was  more  so  than  the 
Insarrectien  Act«  the  Whireboy  Act,  aad  the 
SOs0OO  troops  kept  up  in  Ireland  (bear,  hear). 
If  this  ceantry  would  persist  in  refosing  to 
grant  to  the  people  of  Ireland  their  jast  righto, 
he  could  net  feel  himself  justiAed  in  imposing 
amy  fresh  restriction  upon  tbern.  If  the  bill 
should  pam,  it  wottld  only  have  the  effect  of 
chaqgiog  the  ehape  of  the  danger,  supposing 
danger  to  exist.  He  did  net  mean  to  say  that 
the  people  ef  Ireland  would  be  driven  to  rebel- 
lien  t  he  knew,  from  his  own  observation,  that 
the  Reman  CatboMos,  from  the  highest  down 
to  the  meanest,  relied  npon  ihe  justice  of  Par- 
Ihment  1  but  disappointment  must  produce  dis- 
aiectieUf  and  disaffection  in  Ireland  wonld 
■ow  be  n  more  serious  matter  than  it  was 
twenty  yuan  ago,  since  which  period  the  people 
had  become  rieher  and  better  edncated.  If  the 
system  of  eoercien  should  be   persisted  in. 
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Parliassent  could  not  stop  with  a  hill  for  put. 
ting  down  ille|^  asseaabliesi  they  must  pam 
Afurpetnal  Insufiection  Act,  and  mainUin  an 
Miy«f  IMMOOOmenw  The  people  af  Ireland, 
•tthapreasBtmeawat,  were  fall  of  hope  1  and 


It  bebered  the  Parliament  and  people  of  tbia 
country,  to  take  care  that  it  should  not  b^  dis^ 
appointed  (bear,  bear). 

Mr.  W.  WilUams  remarked,  that  in  his  opimoo, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  present ^unfortonate  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  was  the  reUgious  animosity 
which  pervaded  every  portion  of  society,  and 
entered  more  or  less  into  every  traoMictidn. 
It  was  desirable  to  allay  that  animosity,  and  to 
unite  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Christian 
loveT  to  negative  the  motion  before  the  house 
would  be  considered  as  a  triumph  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  so  confirm  the  present  irritation.  On  that 
ground,  he  would  give  his  vote  for  the  bringing 
in  the  bill,  though  he  would  not  pledge  himself 
to  support  it  in  all  his  details  hereafter. 

Mr.  iZ«  MrOn  thought  that  this  bill  must  fail 
in  its  operetioa,  and  should  therefore  oppose 
it  I  although  he  w«:s  not  disposed  io  think  the 
Associatiiio  the  less  dangerous,  because  it  bad 
tranqaiUised  Ireland.  If  they  could  allay  the 
angry  billows,  they  had  the  power  to  raise  * 
them  again.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Ca- 
tliolics  had  committed  a  great  error  in  intrusting 
their  petition  to  the  hon.  hart  (Sir  F.  Bordett)  ; 
because,  when  the  Catholic  question  was  a|^- 
tated  last  session,  the  hon.  bart.  and  ten  or 
twelve  other  members,  walked  away,  and  took 
no  part  in  the  discutsion. 

iAr,  Warre  believed  that  the  diseases  under 
which  Ireland  laboured,  required  a  very  dif- 
ferent remedy  from  the  present  bill.  Let  the 
Association  he  put  down,  as  it  might,  in  nome^i 
—in  spirit,  not  a  week  could  elapse  before  k 
would  be  renewed.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
poiicv  of  England,  as  regarded  religions  tole* 
ration,  so  for  behind  that  of  many  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  her  immediate  ne^bbours. 
The  oppooenu  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
seemed  to  be  standing  siill  in  point  of  intellect 
and  civilisation,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  advancing.  What  was  the  coie  In  Ger- 
many— what  in  Holland  and  Belgium?  The 
people  in  those  countries,  disunited  u^n  everj- 
uther  point,  had  no  religious  dissensions!  be- 
cause they  had  no  religious  exclusion^.  The 
present  bill,  like  its  predecessors,  would  phce 
Ireland  in  a  woree  coudiljon  than  that  in  whicb 
she  stood  at  present.  ^ 

Mr.  C.  W*  Wywn  was  far  from  flattering  him. 
self  that  the  measure  now  proposed,  or  any 
other,  would  tranquillize  Ireland,  nnlesa 
accompanied  by  Emancipation  \  but  he  did  not 
therefore  agree  that  bccau&e  the  grand  remedy 
for  esisting  evils  in  Ireland  could  ootbeob- 
uined,  tho  house  should  sit  sliU-eupincIy,  and 
not  apply  to  these  pressing  evils,  ihe  best  re- 
medy which  lay  within  its  power.  He  resetted 
the  conduct  of  the  Association,  chiefly  for  Ibe 
mischief  which  it  had  done  to  the  Catholic 
cause.  But  mischievous  as  the  Association  had 
been,  they  might  rely  that  worse  was  yet  to 
come.  He  would  not  dwell  upon  the  sUte  of 
exasperation  into  which  such  a  body  would  a| 
lost  provoke  itself:  let  the  house  look  at  the 
effect,  in  the  way  of  exasperation,  which  it 
would  produce  upon  others.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  Catholic  Association  bad  formed 
itselfonce  recognised,  what  was  to  prevent  tho 
formation  of  counter-associations  amoeg  the 
Protestants  ?  And  then  would  such  bodies  pro* 
ceed  coolly,  and  with  forbearance  ?  Or  would 
they  not  go  on  contending  from  day  to  day  witk 
increasiiig  exasperation— one  act  of  quarrel  or 
violence  leading  only  to  another  still  more  ouu 
rageotts,  untUy  in  tlie  end,  the  whole  country 
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bfcsM  InfluDedft'  kmd  f Qv6It«d  in  tiie  dtt^fb  } 
Ii  J«9^e— Is  ^oiiiBidft  tettte— tike  hovid  hftd 
M  dtenative  t   U  miwt  either  pot  dowtt  the 
CatlM%  Atoociatlofi,  or  Ttp^tl  the  Iitwi  fbrM- 
dm;  an  ddnr  Atsocittioaii.    Ute  laws  AnM  be 
fr^MlIy  opermtite.      He   ftad    Mways   been 
Mriiiii  to  put  down  the  OrAn^  AflMciation, 
Dot  so  modi  from  a  fear  of  the  mitchtef  wMch 
tWj  did  in  tliemselves,  ai  fh>m  die  dread  that 
diey  would   lead  to    the  formation  of  iHCb 
Imum  as  the  Catholic  Aflodation.     In  fact, 
the  9j«tem  of  aaiociatidn  was  one  of  the  Mat 
cones  of  Ireland.    Whether  it  was  a  Cauolic 
Association,    or   Peep-of-Day-Boys,   White* 
boyi,  Defender*,  Hearts  of  Oali*— no  matter 
the  name,  so  long  as  soch  astoctatlg^s  Oiklsted, 
pretperitj  in  m  conotrj  ww  hopeless.    The 
ori^io  of  these  societies  was  differently  ac- 
CDQoled  for; — some  said  tikat  thev  proceeded 
fhun  the  feebleness  of  the  law,  and  the  nncer-^ 
4«iBtj  of  its  administration;  others  that  they 
prodoced  that  feebleness  and  nncertaioty  them« 
ielve&    Perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  say  pre- 
cisely how  the  fiict  wns.    If  here  the  law  was 
weak,  and  its  admlnbtrattott  uncertain,  men 
wo«Id  be  driTen  into  associations  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  justice :  on  the  other  hand,  while 
Hch  private  leagues  were  in  operation,  public 
jastice  never  could  be  done.    This  principle 
vai  oniversal.     In  Scotland  fot  years  after  the 
CnioD,  the  admitiistration  of  Justice  had  been 
Bost  feeble;   before  a  inry  Of  one  clan,  no 
nan  of  anoflier  could  nave  a  fair  trial.    No 
loi^r  back  than  1756  an  instance  to  this  effect 
bad  occurred  In  the  trial  of  one  Stuart    The 
panel  bad  observed,  that  it  was  the  first  time  it 
bad  been  supposed  possible  that  a  Stuart  could 
bave  a  fair  hearing  before  a  jury  of  Campbells, 
vitb  a  Camplielt  (the  Duke  of  Argyle  having 
gooe  down  expressly  for  the  occasion)  sfttiuif 
astbejadge.     With  refbreuce  to  the  present 
tteasare,   had  it    been  an  act  peculiarly   to 
pat  down  the  Catholic  Association,  be  would 
sererhare  consented  to  it — for  he  would  never 
bare  consented  to  any  faw  which  was  to  make 
a  dUfereoce  between  Protestant  and  Catholic ; 
bat  be  supported  the  present  bin,  as  one  which 
itrock  equally  at  societjes  on  both  sides.  Hon. 
feats,  said  that  tlie  measure  would  be  inelTec^ 
tnal ;  he  hoped  otiierwise,  and  he  thought  that 
Ibe  Biere  expresaion  of  parliamentary  opinion 
voald  hate  Us  effect.     Let^e  bonse  look  at 
the  acts  cf  coercion  which  it  had  been  found 
*scettsr^  to  |ia8S  in  this  country.    They  were 
fsll  of  Ibop-holea,  every  one  of  them,  by  which 
^y  might  bt  (vaded ;  but  they  had  succeeded, 
^aaie  the  country  had  a  willingness  to  con- 
fon  (iMlf  to  the  desire  of  the  legislature ; 
sor  bad' be  a  doubt  that  even  the  discussion 
vblch  hkd  already  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  CaffaoiSc    Association,   would    induce 
■any  to  abandon  it.     Those  who  really  desired 
t*  promote  the   Catholic  claims,  would  feci 
tbst,  &  cinitlhnlng  with  the  Association,  they 
bjaredfhe  cause  which  they  believed  they  were 
nppoifting.    y^ok-  himself  he  should  support 
wB^^tiba,  from  whatever  quarter,  or  under 
v^steyerdiriAnatances,  It  was  brought  forward. 
'Mi^Odet^  coold  conceive  no  question  more 
b^sftif^  to  flM  em]^re  at  large,  than  that  he- 
ws thb.hovM)    With  regard  to  the  profesrions 
^  totoe  flwiBben  of  the  cabinet,  he  would  say 
If^yjjkat,  so  Ibng  as  they  held  place  under 
*  Gevma^nt  %hldi  made  the  concenion  of 
Cbriiaclpittttm  tD^OMible,  so  long  he  shotild 
^«  lolUdr  tt  their  aatlt&licety  And  tko/M 


caotidn  bath  the  Catholiev  and  Ihi^  country  to 
place  no  IhlHi  In  th^  assurances)    f&r  M 
thought,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  In  Avowing  his 
opinion,  that  men  who  could  be  faifliless  in«nd 
polot,  were  not  very  Mkfely  to  be  troitworthy 
in  another.    The  rt  boo  gent;  (Mr.  Wynn)  said, 
that  he  would  put  down  thi*  Association,  bcb 
cause  it  led  to  coanter-ossociatlons.    Why,  It 
was  In  itself  nothing  mom  than  a  Counter-assoi^ 
elation,  created  In  opposition  to  those  Orangib 
Becietbes  which   the    rt.  hon.  gent,   has}'  dift^ 
nounced.    He  hoped  that  the  CatboHcs  of  IreJ 
land  would  continue  united  i  and  as  long'  Ws 
they  assembled  In  a  legal  and  constitucunlaf 
mafiflcr,  he  trusted  they  would  continue  to  presto 
their  clahns  unon  Parliament  uhtil  tftey  ob- 
tnined  them.    He  never  remembered  lo  ha^ 
heard  a  minister  demand  the  suppression  of 
meetings  to  discuss  grievances  upon  proof 'sb 
defective  as  that  offered  by  the  Sec.  for  In^ 
land.    Here  was  the  country  in  an  unexampled 
state  of  tranquillity ;  a  society,  the  proceedings 
of  which   were  all   public ;    no   insurrection 
threatened  i  no  green-bag  produced  ;  none  of 
the  ordinary  paraphernalia  set  out  which  should 
give  weight  to  such  a  demand ;  and  yet  the  Hotisib 
was  called  upon  to  pass  a  bill  which  tbrbad 
the  Catholics    from    seeking  to  attain    their 
rights.    True  it  was  alleged  that  great  f^an  «si 
to  this  Association  were  entertained  fu  ire«-' 
land )  but  he  was  assured  that  no  soch  apprc<i 
hension  existed.     The  timid  might,  perbAps, 
be  alarmed ;  the  designing  would  pretend  to  be 
so  I  but  mtnisten  knew  that  no  cause  for  atarfai 
existed.    To  talk  of  the  Catholic  Amociation 
resisting  the    bill  was  absurd;    they   would 
anticipate  it.     Before  the  measure  conld  pass, ' 
the  As^dation  against  which  it  pointed  woald' 
have  faded  away,  to  meet  again  in  some  iHher< 
form,  equally  suited  to  Its  purposes.     But  if 
the  house  thought,  that  by  bringing  in  thivi 
bill,  the  progress  of  their  great  work  would  bei 
Impeded — thiat  the  concentration  of  their  navr*  • 
hers  would  be  checked,  and  their  coilertionS' 
of  money  fur  general  purposes  proved ted^^ 
they  would  flnd  themselves  disappoitated.    He 
then  adverted  to  the  charges  against  the  Asso** 
ciation;  to  the  alleged  intemperance  of  their' 
discussions,  and  particularly  to  the  phrase-^ 
••  By  the  hate  you  bear  to  Orangemen !"    The 
words  bad  no  such  tendency  as  that  sought  to  > 
be  cast  upon  them.     The  hatred  alluded  to,- 
was  not  the  hatred  of  Orangemen  personally^ 
but  hatred  of  a  system  of  bigotry,  and  miiTUle; 
which  had  plundered  them,  crushed  them,  and' 
trampled  on  them  for  centuries.    It  was  in 
the  name    of  their  hatred    to    this    system*,' 
that  they  were  adjured  to  peace  and  good 
order,  from  ioinlog  illegal  societies,  from  as^ 
sociating  with  Whitehoys,  or  any  other  boys 
(laughter).    An  hon.  gent  said,  *•  What  wUI 
yon  do  ?    Would  yon  let  this  Assocl&tlon  go 
on  V*    He  certainly  would  let  it  go  on ;  and  he 
believed  that,  as  far  as  it  was  attended  with  the> 
collection    of  money  in  one  of  the   poorest 
countries  in  the, world,  however  It  might  go  on 
in  other  respects,  in  that  respect  H  would  SoOn 
go  off.    For,  as  to  the  Immense  sums  which  had 
already  been  collected,  and  of  which  the  posti- 
ble  application  gave  so  much   alarm,  what 
might  it  be  supposed  the  total  amount  collected- 
throughout  Ireland  was  2 — ^9,0001.    Why,  Ionic 
at  the  Bible  Bocietie»— at  the  Mbthodist  8»* 
clettes-^theirftends  were  three,  four,  fifty  times 
as  great    He  conld  not  bnt  wooAer  bow  Mln^s. 
iMj  in  a  ftoMilon  whioh  might  otherwdet  llive 
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been  a  quiet  one,  could  have  follen  into  the 
preieot  measare.  It  was  soi^frested  that  this 
measure  had  arisen  on  the  Irish  side,  and  bad 
been  adopted  in  England)  bnt  he  did  not  be- 
lieve this ;  nothinic should  induce  him  to  believe 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  that  he  had  recom- 
mended the  present  measure,  uncoupled  with 
concession.  He  would  not  j^o  into  report  and 
rumour;  but  it  would  sometimes  happen  that 
all  despatches  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  an 
adminbtration.  When  that  was  the  case,  it  was 
better  to  ^t  rid  of  the  inconvenient  ones ;  and 
iaj  to  the  House,  **  You  must  legislate  in  the 
dark,*'  even  although  it  should  become  neces- 
mry  to  plead,  as  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  for  Ireland 
had  done,  upon  two  facta,  both  of  which  had 
pot  his  case  and  argument  out  of  court.  In- 
stead of  adopting  this  tinkering,  petifogging, 
little-minded  mode  of  proceeding,  they  slmold 
grant  Emancipation,  to  which,  he  believed,  the 
Catholics  were  now  fighting  their  way  by  means 
of  an  increase  of  property — by  means  of  an 
■n&on  of  sentiment'--4>y  means  of  an  extension 
•f  iaformation,  which  ultimately  must  secure 
their  eaase,    and  that,  ere    many  years  had 


Mr.  Pbmkett  confes^d,  that  he  never  had 
riaea  in  that  assembly  with  emotions  of  greater 
pain,  nor  did  be  ever  approach  any  question 
with  feelings  of  deeper  apprehension,  than  he 
approached  this^    It  was  said  that  the  measure 
•ow   proposed  was  contrary  to  the   popular 
principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  that  it  was 
mtended,   through   a  breach  of   those  princi- 
ples, 10  wound  tl^  Roman  Catholics.    The  mea* 
■ore  was  denounced,  by  gentlemen  whom  he 
highly  respected,  as  one  likely  to  be  attended 
wiih  cireomstances  of  the  most  ruinous  nature. 
Tkcse  were  heavy  imputations;  but  be  must 
lay,  that  down  to  the  pres«*nt  moment,  they 
rested  on  mere  assertion— they  were  unsup- 
poriod  either  by  argument  or  proof.    Coming, 
now  ever,  irom  persons  of  so  much  sincerity  and 
ability,  he  wasted  almost  to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  his  senses,  and  to  distrust  the  proofs  which 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  laid  down  by 
those  gentlemen  was  capable  of  receiving.    He 
tmsted  that  it  would  appear  to  the  house  that 
&e  proposed  measure  did  not  interfere  with  the 
popular  privileges  of  this  country  <  that  it  did 
■ot  affect  the  Catholic  question ;  and  he  confi- 
dently trusted  that  none  of  those  disastrous  con- 
sequences would  How  from  it  which  some  gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  anticipate.    But.  indepen- 
dently of  this,  the  question  rested  on  another 
grouod;  on  one  which  was  paramount  to  every 
ollmr,  where  the  safety  of  tie  State  was  in* 
volf  ed— >on  the  ground  of  imperious  necessity 
(hear,  hear)-    Before  he  proceeded  further,  he 
would  recall  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  real 
•atoie  of  the  question.    It  had  been  argued  on 
the  •pposite  aide,  that  this  measure  Attacked 
Ihe  privileges  of  an  association  prefeming  to 
Mipport  the  Catholic  claims;  hut  he  bcf^ed 
leave  to  say,  that  it  attacked  all  illegal  asso- 
ciatlons^  whether  arrayed  on  behalf  of  the  Ca- 
Iholicn  or  against  them.    This  was  not  a  single 
measuie.;  it  was  adopted  in  consequence  «f  a 
recommendation  from  the  Throne,  in  reply  to 
which  they  had  bound  themseltes  to  take  the 
whole  slate  of  Ireland  into  consideration  in  the 
coarse  of  the  session — not  with  reference  to  ao3r 
particelar  point,but  with  reference  to  all  points; 
aadammigst  those,  of  course,  Ibe  Catholic  qoeo- 
iiott  would  be  included.    He  could  not,  tbeie« 
f(Wo»  coocoive,  how   Ibo  ainccrat  friend  to 
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Emancipation  could  object  to  the   propose^ 
measure,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  declara.- 
tion  conuioed  in  the  Speech.     His  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Calcrnft)  wondered  why  such  a  measure 
had  been  resorted  to,  when  it  was  admitted,  oa 
all  hands,  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  prosperity.    True,  bhe  had  participated  in 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire.     She  had 
been  enabled,  by  the  wise  and  temperate  mea- 
sures of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  : 
government,  to  enjoy  the  blessing  which  were 
the  offspring  of  internal  tranquillity.  The  noble 
marquis,  when  sent  to  Ireland,  found  that  coon- 
try  bordering  on  rebellion.    By  his  impartiality 
and  decision  he  softened  down  <be  feelings  of 
exasperation,  he  liberalized  the  system  of  Irish 
policy,  and  led  the  way  for  that  state  of  public 
fecHng,  which  enabled  Ireland  to  share  in  the 
prosperity  which  was  then  flowing  aver  the  em- 
pire.   She  was  lying,  almost  a  wreck  on  the 
breakers,  and  by  nothing  but  his  skilful  mt-^ 
nagement  could  she  have  been  again  righted,  so 
as  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  auspiciotts 
tide.     He  couid  not  agree  in  the  assertion  that 
the  return  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland  was  attri. 
bu table  to  the  exertions  of  the  Association. 
But,  even  if  that  position  were  true,  it  fonn«*d 
only  another  reason  for  adopting  the  present 
measure.    All  argument  as  to  the  measure  was 
at  an  end,  if  the  existence  of  so  formidable  a 
power  were  once  admitted.    If  the  Assocta;iiia 
could  put  down  those  who  were  Uiegally  in. 
dined— <ou id  they  not  raise  them  up  again,  if 
they  thought  proper?     And  here  he  would  H<>^ 
leave  to  say,  that  amongst  the  persons  who  were 
most  active  in  effecting  this  restoration  of  traii- 
quillity,  were  the  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland — 
not  theCatbollc  Association,  who  arrogated  oil 
the  merit — but  the  Catholic  clergy.    It  was 
thev*-aHd  he  said  it  in  justice  to  that  usefal 
and  calumniated  class — it  was  they,  who  baj 
preached  to  the  people  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  of  peace.     Having  borne  this  testi- 
mony to  the  tranquillity  of  I  reland,  it  was  proper 
to  revert  to  the  question,  **  Wby,in  so  flattering 
a  state  of  things,  do  you  bring  this  measure  for. 
ward  ?**    He  would  answer,  that,  although  he 
never  remembered  a  period  of  greater  pros* 
perity  In  Ireland,  yet  he  never  recollected  a 
time  of  so  great  political  excitation.     That 
alarm  had  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  many 
Protestants,  by  industrious  efforts  t  that  it  bad 
been   exaggerated  by  interested  persons,  he 
readily  admitted.     Bnt  the  desperate  conduct 
of  this  society  had  tended  to  verify  the  ffemrs 
that  had  been  thus  conjured  np.     The  hon. 
member  for  Northampton  hsd  admitted    that 
amongst  the  Catholic  population,  be  had  ob* 
served  a  more  intense  feelint  of  expectation 
than  he  ever  before  witnessed;  and  he  asked, 
whether  this  was  not  a  reason  f«ir  grantiag<che 
Catholic  claims  i   He  sincerely  wished  10  grant 
their  claims ;  but  if  they  cpuld  not  he  grantr'd, 
was  the  legislature  not  to  make  provisiutt  for 
any  circumstances  of  danger  wMcb  they  migbt 
have  reason  to  apprehend  ?   The  hon.  memlx-r 
for  Westminster  appeared  extremeW  attentive 
to  this  proposition.    He  would  therefore  repeat 
his  question — If  Catholic  emaacipatioB  wvre 
not  granted,  were  they  to  adopt  no  means  of 
obviating  the  effect  of  the  rofnaal  ?  Woald  tMa 
refusal  bo  submitted  to, or  reiistiBd  (bear,kear)  f 
The  answer  to  that  qnestioa  involved  tho  jmtftee 
of  the  meaaore  then  before  the  bonaew    WI4b 
those  who  contend  that  the  Catbolk  qwtioH 
WM  of  vM  tepMianco,  and  cnllad  te  tea- 
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mediate  •dopUon,  h«  went  to  the  foil  extent; 
hut  if  U  were  put  as  a  proposition,  tbiit  its  re- 
'  fttfialdkottld  have  the  effect  of  drawing  out  the 
pbjsica)  force  against  the  Government,  even  to 
the  Catholic  question,  with  all  his  opinion  of 
its  importance,  he    would  give   bis   decided 
ae^ative.    He  would  not  argue  the   question 
irith  soch  ao  alternative  before  him  (hear,  bear, 
hear) ;  and  the  friends  aa  well  as  the  adversaries 
of  the  cause  were  hound  to  adopt  the  same 
coane,  if  they  valued  the  constitotion.    He 
would  remind  the  bouse  what  the  Catholic  As- 
locjatiMi  was.    It  waa  clear  that  the  Associa- 
tion was  fonoded  upon  a  different  principle 
fnm  anj  of  the  **  numerous  defiances  of  the 
Itw"  wUch  have  been  wielded  in  that  unsettled 
coentry  finom  time  to  time.    A  number  of  gen- 
tieaies  had,   U   seemed,   formed   themselvca 
isto  aclnb,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
war^g  the  Cntholic  question,  but  *^  fur  the 
redress  ^f  all  grievances,  (ocal  or  general,  af- 
4tctkng  the  people  of  Ireland/'    With  this  view 
they  had  undertaken  the  great  question  of  Par- 
haneotary  Reform — the  Repeal  of  the  Union — 
theqaestionof  Tithes~the  Regulation  of  Church 
Property-— the  Admtniatmtion  of  Justice,  from 
tbe  highest  Court  down  to  the  Court  of  Coa- 
Kience.    Not  content  mei;ely  with  an  inter- 
ference with  the  courts,  ^y  were  resolutely 
bent  on  interfering  with  the  adjudication  of 
every  cause  which  affected  the  Catholics,  whom 
tbey  styled  ^'  the  people  of  Ireland.'*  They  had 
sisoriated  with  tnem  the  Catholic  dergy — the 
Catholic  oobility— manv  of  the  Catholic  geo- 
tnr,  and  all  the  snrvivmg  delegates  of  1791. 
Tbey  had  catabiiabed  committees  in  every  dis- 
trict, who  kept  up  an  extensive  correipondence 
tbrottghont  the  country.  The  Association,  which 
at  fint  was  very  amall,  then  amoontnd  to  9000 
SKmhefs.    Tbey  bad  permanent  sittings  for  the 
diKanioQ  of  every  qnestiiin  connected  with  Ire- 
land.   Bat  there  was  also  a  Catholic  rent; 
aod  in  every  p«riah  of  the- two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred into  wi^h  Ireland  was  divided,  they  es- 
tahliihefi  twelve  Catholic  collectors,  making  at 
dBce  an  annjr  of  twenty  thousand  collectors ; 
naanned,  he  adnittcd,  in  every  thing  hut  pray- 
ers, eaireaties,  and  influence.    Having  raised 
their  amy  of  collectora,.they  brought  to  their 
aaistance  two  tbouaaad  five  hundred  priests, 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  of  tbat  religion; 
and  thoa  provided,  they  went  abont  levying  coa- 
trihationa  oo  the  peaaastry.  Now  this  he  would 
Bot  hesitate  to  nay,  that  an  association  asso- 
aitag  to  repreaent  the  people,  and  in  that  capa- 
city to  bring  abont  a  reform  in  church  and 
ttate,waa  againatthe  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
IHd  be  deny  tbe  right  of  the  people  to  meet  for 
the  parpoae  of  promoting  the  redreas  of  griev- 
aocesin  cbarcfa  and  state,  by  discussion  and  peti- 
lion?    Most  certainly  not.    But  they  had  not 
a  ri|;ht  to  depaie  any. persons,  as  a  body,  to 
•htuBsncft  redreaa.    The  moment  the  Catholic 
Aaociat&ao  became  representative,  that  mo. 
Bsatthey  Infrio^eil  apon  tbe  privileges  of  Par- 
liasMal,  aod  tl^  spirit  of  thet  constitution.    He 
■a«cQotea4,tbalif  a  body  of  people  in  Ireland, 
«oM  forward  aa  representing  6,000,000  of  their 
fclhm-talgecta,  aoch  an  assembly  was  illegal. 
It  was  not  tbe    amount  of   the  rent;  it  was 
the  priociple  that  he  complained  of.    The  Aaso- 
^thm,  Ikroagbtbe  medium  of  the  priests,  de- 
clared to  the  people,  '^  >Ve  are  the  persons 
)*ho  r^preaeot  the  Reman  Catholics,  and  who, 
ia  ease  ef  Be«eaaity,*oogbt  to  wield  the  physical 
^«tc'*    Was  tbia  to  be  eqdured  }  If  they,  did 


n^t  put  it  down,  could  Akey.  -ananor  to  tl 
selvcH  and  the  people  for  such  a  dcrelictioa  o| 
duty  ?  If  the  Aasociatora  were  the  wisest  anil 
worthiest  men  that  ever  a^ielded  a.  atate»  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  exert  ise  that  species  of 
power,  unless- tbey  were  subjected  to  the  aala* 
tary  control  provided  by  the  coostit«tioa.  3ttt 
to  whom  were  these  men  accountable?  By 
whom  were  they  to  be  tried— by  whom  were 
they  to  be  rebuked  ?  If  the  Executive  wielded 
great  powers,  the  constitution  pointed  ouA  the 
mode  u  which  they  were  to  be  eierrised.  Bat 
this  society  assumed  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  power,  and  rejected  all  the  cheeks 
by  which  the  latter  was  surrounded.  Let  the 
house  look  to  the  nice  balance  which  was  pre- 
served  in  our  popular  constitution.  If  the  Houae 
of  Commons  could  aasenible — if  It  could  ait 
whenever  and  as  long  as  it  pleased— in  a  short 
time  the  whole  authority  of  the  state  might  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  representative  body.  Bui 
these  gentlemen  met  when  they  pleased ;  and, 
in  point  of  £act,  they  sat  from  January  to  De- 
cember, and  exercised  their  powers  with  aa 
little  temperance  as  an  absolute  monarch. 
Many  members  of  that  house  were  not  aware  of 
the  formidable  power— more  formidable  than 
tbe  sword  or  the  purse — the  power  of  public 
opinion, which  was  exercised  by  this  Associatioo* 
They  went  into  the  relations  of  private  life  a 
they  denounced  individuals  on  public  aad  pri* 
vate  grounds,  with  so  little  moderation,  that  U 
required  more  courage  than  belonged  to  ord*i 
nary  men  to  defy  them.  The  numbers  of  the 
Association  were  increased  in  consequence,  by 
a  body  of  unwilling  conscripts.  Even  persona 
of  high  rank  and  character  had  been  aome  per- 
suaded^ and  others  compelled,  by  the  terrors  of 
public  opinion,  to  s'.vell  tlieir  rrjika,  till  that 
body  which,  in  its  outset,  was  viewed  without 
jealousy,  had  actually  met  SOtX)  strong.  Thore 
was  hut  one.  other  topic,  to  which  he  wished  to 
refer — he  meant  their  interference  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  He  could  nut  conceive 
a  more  deadly  iostrament  of  tyranny  than  this. 
For  who  are  the  persona  who  interfered  ?  They 
were  persons  cbiiming  to  represent  6,000,000  of 
people ;  claiming  the  right  of  denouodng,  and 
uf  bringing  to  tbe  bar  of  justice  any  individual 
whom  they  chose  to  accuse  of  having  violated 
the  rights  of  that  people.  Could  the  party  so 
accused  come  safely  to  trial,  when  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  with  the  peo- 
ple's money  at  their  disposal,  were  his  accusers  ? 
Magistrates  and  peraons  in  authority  mast  yield 
to  such  a  power,  or  array  themselves  aganst  it. 
Party  would  be  opposed  to  party,  and  the 
courts  of  justice  would  become  scenes  of  fac- 
tions contention.  Such  being  the  state  of  things, 
was  the  Marquis  Wellesley  to  be  reproached  for 
not  having  allowed  this  institution  to  die  of  its 
own  folly  ?  Of  what  materials  did  gentlemen  be- 
lieve theProl)!ttants  of  Ireland  were  composed,  if 
tbey  were  cnnt^t  with  being  passive  sp«ctstors 
of  such  conduct  ?  Would  tbey  not  combine  for 
self-defence?  .He  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  present  intention  amongst  tbe  Catholics 
of  having  recoarse  to  force.  But  they  were  not 
their  own  masters  ^'  they  most  obey  the  com- 
mands of  those  who  professed  to  represent  them. 
He  would  not  say  that  it  waa  the  intent  of  those 
leaders  to  adopt  violent  measures,  but  If  the 
population  they  commanded  became  irritated, 
however  good  their  Intentions  might  be,  des^ 
perate  men  wonld  lake  thO'  lead  of  them,  and 
prodoco  s  catastiophe  whieb  they  did  -not  con- 
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tesplate.   Tkcy  wovM  be  forced  over  Omt  pre- 
clpioa  where  they  bow  meuit  to  ^top.^  like  a 
maa  preated    forward  by  milliom*     it  was, 
therefore,  no  answer  that  the  iotentioDS  of  the 
Auociatjon  were  boaett  (hear,  hear).     Bat  it 
was  said,  if  the  Association  were  representa- 
tive, they  would  fall  within  the  provistoos  of 
the  Convention  Act,  which  provided  for  the 
case  of  election  and  actual  delectation.     It  did 
.  not,  however,  toocb  the  Association,  where  no 
election  or  delegation  took  place.    But  If  indi- 
viduals assumed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  people, 
was  not  the  principle  the  same,  and  the  mischief 
equal  ?   Then  tmiu$  jM^u/t,  which  waa  truly  ni- 
prcfiM  £u,  called  on  them  to  interfere  and  put  an 
end  to  this  institution.  But  it  was  said,  although 
the  mitfchief  were  great,  there  was  another  re- 
medy. On  this  subject  be  would  state  bis  opinion 
once  for  all.     He  considered  Catholic  Emanci- 
patioa  as  a  measure,  without  which  all  others 
must  be  ioefiectual.  As  a  claim  of  right  and  j  us- 
lice,  it  would  balBe  human  ingenuity  to  furnish 
any  argument  against  it.     He  lamented  that  It 
should  be  deferred  a  single  hour;  for  the  longer 
it  was  deferred  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  to 
grant  It.    These  sentiments  he  had  always  ex- 
-prrssed,  and  be  never  woiild  abandon  them. 
But  when  this  alternative  was  pro  posed,  instead 
of  the  present  measure,  the  question  was,  **Can 
we  have  it?**    He  thought   not.    Then  said 
those  who  opposed  the  present  proposHioo — 
**  Because  we  cannot  have  thsit  measure,  do  not 
put  down  the  mischief.*'    If  there  were  persons 
Mho  bad  ihe  power  to  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  the  present  proceeding,  and  neglected 
the  m'*an«,  they  were  answerable  for  the  conse- 
«]  .'Cores  (bear,  hear).     He  would  now,  with 
tne  leave  of  the  bouse,  endeavour  to  examine 
that  qoi*5!ioo,  and  to  meet  it  fairlv,  and  would 
Ke  ready  to  take  his  mrn-shcre  or  the  respon- 
sibility (bear,  hear).     In  1813,  the  Catholic 
Jiuenfioa  was  introdeced  by  lii«  ben.  friend  Mr. 
irattan,  to  whom  the  Catholics  hnd  already 
owed  so  much.     His  bon.  fHend,  on  that  occa- 
sion, was  pleased  to  pot  a  value  on  his  nervices 
to  «ihicb  they  were  not  entitled,  bat  undoubt- 
edly he  c«ttld  not  overrate  the  leal  which  dic- 
tated then.  The  speech  which  he  then  delivered 
was  afterwards  published.  Hon.  members  might 
be  fiimiliar  with  parts  of  it,  for  they  had  tnun 
time  to  time  been  quoted  In  that  boase  by  se- 
veral.   A  part  of  It  bad  last  nlcht  been  read  by 
the  bon.  mom))er  for  Lincoln.    He  did  not  men- 
l|f%n  lhi«  as  ha v  Ing  any  oli^octiiMi  to  it  t  be  would 
not  e\ett  ol(|ect  to  the  whole  being  entered 
among  the  standing  ordere  cf  the  house  for 
gentlemen  to  read  when  they  pleased  (a  laugh). 
In  that  speech  he  said  that  it  was  to  be  HimeBt* 
ed   that  Ibe  Cabinet  nere  divided  npM  the 
Catholic  question.     He  added,  that  if  they 
could  notasa  body  make  np  their  minda  upon  it 
in  one  wny  or  another,  they  were  anfcwerable  to 
the  pablic  Aw  the  consequences  of  leaving  such 
a  measure  ae  a  roaatant  source  of  irritation. 
He  had  alio  nld,  that  as  a  friend  C#  CathoHc 
EmaacipalioD,  he  could  not  with  honour  join 
any  adtelalBlration  divided  npon  that  question. 
This  was  a  full  and  fair  admission  of  wimt  were 
his  sentimeaH  In  the  year  1819.    New  be  as 
frankly  and  dlBtincdy  declared,  that  he  had 
changed  that  opinion  (load  cheeiv  ftwns  the 
Oppo8ilio»--echeed  back  by  the   ■nalstorial 
bearhas).    Bat  hers  the  qaestioa  araae.  Was 
hoJastiiedlahavh«aadethBtchMfer    Had 
aay  drcamslaaces  oceaned  4s<ei  wUcb  called 
fartkatchaafmashiipart)    He 


bad,  and  in  defending  himself  on  that  gravBd* 
he  could  not  avoid  throwing  son«  blame  on  the 
conduct  of  bon.  members  opposite.    In  1819  he 
suted,  that  he  did  not  think  the  sapport  aivea 
to  the  question  by  some  members  of  the  Cabinet 
was  much  to  be  depended  upon  (a  laagh).    He 
could  assure  his  rt.  hon.  friend,  (Mr.  (^aniog,) 
that  bis  doubts  In  that  respect  had  aever  any  re- 
ference to  him,  whose  sincere  snpportceaid  sot 
be  doubted.  They  had  reference  to  tlm  coadact 
of  a  noble  friend  now  nomore(LordCastlereagli)i 
in  the  support  which  that  noble  lord  then  yave 
to  the  Catholic  question,  he  did  not  then  betteva 
him  so  sincere  as  he  had  afterwards  foMid  Um. 
His  ooble  ftriead^on  that  occasion,  slated  that  be 
(Mr.  Pluokett)  was  inconsistent  In  ezpvesataif 
unwilHngBOM  to  act  with  a  Cabinet  divided  oa 
the  question  of  Bosanclpation,  as  ha  hnd  belbm 
acted  with  a  ministry  who  were  not  att  vailed 
on  that  questioB-— that  which  existed  when  Ihe 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  Lord  Lientcnaat  of  Irv« 
land.    In  the  GrenvUle  Administmtlon,  It  was 
urged  by  the  noble  lord  that  there  were  anase 
wba  were  decidediv  opposed  to  the  CathaWr 
qoestioB.    Lord  8ldmOttth  was  one,  aad  Lard 
BUenboroogb    another.      He   did  sot  iWak 
at   the    time    that   this    argument   w«s  aaf^ 
idently   ooaeluslve    to    alter  bis    opiaiaBi 
but  he   thought  that  a  trailed  admiaistfatiaa 
might  be  formed  oat  af  that  side  of  the  basse 
with  «hich  he  then  acted.    In  making  thit  dr- 
claratien  of  his  fbrmer  sentfaaents,  and  af  tke 
change  which  had  since  taken  place  ia  them,  he 
begged  to  be  understood  as  doing  so,  uolelj  ia 
justice  to  bis  owa  character  and  motives.    Bo 
did  sot  consider  himself  bound  to  give  an  ox* 
planation  of  his  conduct  to  any  man  er  set  of 
men  ia  that  bouse.   He  cameia  nncoanected  mink 
say  maa  or  aay  party.  There  was  aot  one  af  tb« 
geo  (IcBeii  w  lib  wheoi  ha  had  formerly  the  heMMsa 
lo  act,  by  the  wisdom  of  whose  coaassls   W 
would  in  all  matMrs  have  been  guided,  eaco^ 
Ixtrd  Grcoville.-     But   no  ssan-^for  ha 
pledged  to  nooe«^hnd  a  right  lo  cOAplal 
him,  or  ta  ask  his  motives  for  joiaiog 
tration.    But  to  returo  to  the  pragrss  of  tHo 
Catbolla  qustion.  Throagh  the  soal  and  arilulCy 
of  Lord  Casllercagb,  it  abtateed  an  extam of  lo- 
gislative  support  which,  while  it  left  no  donht  af 
its  ultimate  saceess,  reasoved  every  saspldMs 
from  his  mind  of  the  sincerity  of  that  nahlo  laaA 
As  the  discussion  of  the  measnra  prmaedid^  iho 
number  of  its  advocates  iacfffOsad,  aad  helbf 
the  death  of  Mr.  Grattan  it  had  nhrea4y  gainst 
considerably  on  pohMc  fsvoar.    Aflor  me  de- 
cease  of  his  lamented  friend,  ha  had  Ihe  hanpnr 
of  introduciag  Ibe  measare»    It  waa  wwly 
sapportedbysomeof  HisM^eoky'a    ' 
and  though  opposed  by  others*  it 
boBse,    was  carried  to  the  Lardi 
after  a  warm  discassion,  was  r^ccled  fagi  a  ti 
inconsiderable  minority.    New,  whea  ho  ansa 
those  things  occur,  had  ha  not  a  rlglrt  lo  bsMnua 
tint  the  question  could  bo  carried  by  a  disMa^ 
admioistmiioa  )  He  had  seen  It  pass  this  hoaao, 
and  he  had  seea    it  aocadenlally    aegatlao< 
by  a  small  nugerlty  in  Ihe  other.    Waa  Ml  Ma 
one  Ikir  ground  for  the  alteration  of  iho 
he  had  fanned  in  1619)     But  ha  ha 
reasons  for  abandoning  the  othar  side  1 
bouse.    Without  ceasing  to  sit  there*  ami, 
lag  opposition  wliera  he  coald,  ho  had 


aaent  occasion  lo  dlnsent  from  Ihalr  amiaman. 
^n  the  important  qaeatian  of  the  coMtonaBs* 
oftbewarhediibfedfromthenk   Onlho 
tloM  whioli  anma  ont  od  thn 
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\m.  he  Ibit  abllfed  to  take  |iii  lUnd  oo 
p^  ghJiA,  m^  differed  wholly  froia  tbt 
view  wwdb'  ney  took  of  tke  litwitioo  of  tlM» 
covDtrj.  '  On  tae  qaeitloo  of  parliamentary 
rerowlealto  diffVred;  in  abort,  opoo  almoflt 
afl  Ute  cvdioal  poiottcoaaected  wlto  the  gene- 
ral adodrii^raltan  of  pdbltc  ajfalrs,  he  fonad  Cliat 
Iris  in4  thieir  ^iaioat  were  wbollv  different 
BMt  U  wu  not  fte  alene  who  dliferea  i  the  pnl^. 
Ik  aim  difered  from  them  OQ  many  materiaj 
poiMa  '  Not  pogseMfog  the  confidence  of  tiw 
pi^Hc  ••  lo  many  qaettiooe,  he  thought  they 
did  oi>t  coiilaia  the  ■mterials  out  of  whicli  a 
Cakiarl  coald  be  flonacd  with  any  prospect  of 
orni^f  the  qncitloB  of  Cathotk  toaactpation. 
He  tbtts  fooad,  oo  oar  nde,  a  let  of  aien,  who, 
thDB|^  not  alti^tber  agreed,  could  carry  that 
^•cstieai  on  &  other,  a  party,  who,  thongh 
•frired,  did  not  pomaaa  tafielent  inflaeace  to 
tvry  i(~aad  when  he  knew  that  oo  many  lead- 
in;  aMtliaB»ke  wiaa  opposed  to  that  |tarty,  to 
wkkkhe  lad  never  itood  pledged,  where,  he 
uk«d,  was  hb  faicontiiteacy  of  oboyioa  thti 
gruiouB  coflWModa  of  hit  Sovereign,  and  tak- 
{■softeel    He  thought  tbeeeremoat  a  aoH- 
cirtl  jutiieation  of  the  conno  he  had  paraaed  t 
t«i,  if  Ihrre  should  still  exist  any  one  who, 
direcily  or  by  implicatioa,  sboald  impute  to 
hm  that  he  had  accepted  office  BKrely  for  the 
•ik«  of  place,  and  without  regard  to  polilieat 
'astiftlfnr  J,  he  wovid  appeal  to  the  history  of 
ba  lifc,  sad  be  would  say  that  saeh  an  Impn- 
tttiDB  weald  fall  as  an  unfounded   calumny 
(koar,  hear,  hear).    The  laaiaed  member  fur 
WiKhelssahad  said  tkat  the  Influence  of  the 
CallMic  Association  osiginated  in  a  feeling 
m  tW  part  of  the  Catholics  that  they  were  de- 
■crtedby  their  old  friends.  If  tkis  were  intended 
MssaliMianto  bi4  conduct,  it  was  net  heme 
•II  by  the  fbcL  He  hBd,.on  four  occasions,  since 
ke  sccepled  olficc,  received  the  publk  thanks 
•f  ibejCathoHcs  for  his  services  in  their  cause, 
•cconpsDiad  with  expressions  of  confidence  in 
the  fsntinnsnrc  of  those  services.    That  con- 
Mcare  ass  not  withdrawa  even  wbea  he  re- 
fawd  h»  present  the  petition  as  from  the  Amo- 
vaiisa.    I»  Novemher  last,  when  it  was  re- 
nN«d  that  the  Catholic  peUtlon  should  be 
««ided  la  the  hon.  barL  (Sir  F.  Bordeic),  it 
vtrtsMlved,  oo  the  motion  of  Mr.  Woifle,  that 
tbCaihoUcs,  though  they  eonfided  the  peUiion 
h  tsethsr,  stall  retted  confidently  upon  the 
ftinasice  of  Us  usual  support    He  did  not 
<kink  they  covhl  have  placed  their  cause  in 
■«•  dklent  hands  than  these  of  the  hon.  hart 
ttduh^  -the  neaaune  should  be  introdueed, 
<*•  ken.  huH.    night   feel   assured  that  he 
*Mfd  net  walk    eat  of  the  house  ieavhig 
7*  <the  hen.  hart.)  In  the  aopleasant  sltoa- 
|>M  in  which  he  (Mr.  PlonkeU)  had   been 
P*(«d  en  m  fonadr  eecasien   (hear,  heart 
^  the-TVeanary  benches).  He  did  not  blame 
^  hsa.  hmi.  for  he  believed  that  neither  hi 
"■^Mtef  Psdiameat  there  existed  a  more  jost 
«MsriMeut  ladloidtial,  whether  viewed  in  the 
^^T*  *elathnis    of  puhllc  or  private  life 
(WK>  hear)i     The   hon.  bart   aeeded    not 
•«9  pmise  of  hin,  bo*  justice  con^peUed  him 
^•iyto  muck    He  theo  adverted  to  an  ex- 
^^ Iharnhk  a^peecb in  1813,  which  had  been 
"ndTCitorday  hy  the  learned  member  fbr  Lin- 
**^  evldewa  of  another  ael  of  inconsistency 
]*">9«it    Urn  argmntBt  eentohied  in  it  was, 
^J»«is  i^jnai  to  visit  on  the  Cotholic  body 
^^nnroaff  tteiv  advoealesk    Were  those  ai«- 
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held  ?    He  then  coademned  these  atsoeiations : 
so  he  did  at  preient  i  but  he  thought  now  aa 
then,  that  the  conduct  of  a  few  individuals 
ought   not  be  visited  upon  the  whole  body. 
But  as  he  had  made  another  remark  at  tlmt 
time  which  would  more  fully  rz plain  his  pre- 
sent meaning,  be  thought  it  a  want  of  candonr 
in  the  learned  gent  not  to  have  made  any  re« 
isrence  to  that  part  of  the  speech.    If  be  had 
only  read  the  paragraph  preceding  tj^i  which 
he  quoted,  it  would  have  pnt  his  present  and 
fiMrmer  sentlmenCs  on  this  point  in  their  proper 
Ught  and  ifaewn  that  he  was  perfectly  cntMsst- 
ent    The  passage  omitted  by  the  learned  gent. 
was  thisi— **  Sir,  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics 
has  been  resorted  to  as  an  argument  for  aban- 
doning the  pledge  of  the  last  semion.    I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  their  inCemperance ;  I  am  free 
to  say  that  there  have  been  some  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  public  bodies  who  aflVct  to 
act  for  them,  aitogetlier  niyustifiable.    Thfir 
attempts  to  dictate  to  the  entire  bodv  bow  tbry 
are  to  act  on  each  particular  poHtical  occur* 
rence— their  presumioc  to  hold  an  inquiMttion 
on  the  condact  of  individuals  in  the  oxerciMs  of 
their  elective  franchise,  and  putting  them  under 
the  ban  of  their  displeasure,  because  they  vote 
for  their  private  mends,  and  abide  by  their 
plighted  engagements — all  this  is  a  degree  of 
ioouisitorlal  authority  unexampled  and  iosufier* 
able ;  and  this  by  persons  professing  themselves 
the  advocates  of  unbounded  freedom  and  uo^ 
innited  toleratioa,  at  the  saoment  when  tbey  are 
extending  their  unparalleled  tyrannv  into  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  every  Catholic  family 
in  the  country.*'    One  would  have  thought,  io 
reading  this  passage,  that  by  a  happy  nntici- 
pation  .he    was   foreseeing    at    that   period 
that  which  was  happening  at  the  present    The 
passage  proceeded  thus : — *^  Sir,  I  am  equally 
disguAed  with  the  tone  of  unqualified  demand, 
and  hanglity  njection  of  all  condition  or  accu- 
modation  lo  confidently  announced  by  them  i 
nor  can  I  palliate  the  intemperance  of  many  of 
their  public  speeches,  nor  tna  ezaggeratidn  and 
violence  of  some  of  their  printed  publicstions. 
To  this  tooe  1  never  a  ink  to  se«  the  legislature 
yield  f  hut  as  this  indecent  clamour  is  not  tp 
conspel  them  to  yield  to  what  is  unreasonable, 
I  trust  it  would  not  infiitencc  them  to  witlihol  J 
what  is  just'*  Nov  if  he  had  wished  for  an  np- 
portonity  of  proving    the  consistency  of  bis 
opinions  as  to  the  Catholic  Amociatioa,  with 
those  he  formerly  held,  he  could   not  have, 
found  a  better  one  than  that  with  which  the  learn- 
ed Member  for  Lincoln    had    indulged    bim. 
— One  arord  more  as    to    the    effect   of  the 
Association.      It   was   calculated    to   check 
the  disposition  of  the  people  ef  this  country, 
which  he  perceived  waa  daily  inclining  tlu^m 
in  fevour  of  the  Catholic  claim*.     He  differed 
firom  his  rt  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  on  this  poiat. 
The  people  of  £ngland  were  begincing  to  aee 
that  the  game  of  governing  by  division  would 
no  longer  succeed,  but  that  succem  could  only 
be  bought  by  conciliation.    They  began  to  be 
aware,  that  if  a  great  deal  were  not  done  to 
b%bt   the   gifts  whi«h  Pmvidi;nce    bad   be- 
stowed upon  her,  irelaad  would  become  one 
of  tlm  most  fertile  sources  of  British  prosperity. 
The  idea  of  the  separation  i.f  the  two  countries 
was  idle  an4absurd.    As  a  sincere  and  xealous 
fl-ieod  of  the  Catholics,  he  would  advise  thai 
they  should  leave  off  the  high  tone  which  they 
had  so  long  used.    To  threaten  the  I^BgislatMra 
With  their  phyitoi  force,  waa  a  proof  ff  iigaor. 
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riuice :  Parliament  would  neirer  yield  to  toch 
a  (lueat.    Let  then  ta  ke  bistter  f  rouodB.   Their 
cause  bad  j^reat  neriti,  aod  needed  no  wch  ad- 
ventiticnis  aids.    But  it  was  said  that  the  Asso- 
ciation spoJie  the  sentiments  of  the  Irish  people. 
So  they  did— so  did  he,  and  so  would  every 
man  who  advocated  the  cause  of  Emancipatioo* 
Bat  beyond  that,  the  Association  did  not  re- 
present their  feeliufsi  aod  he  denied  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  WAuld  resent  its  abolition. 
The  clergy  and  the  country  gentlemen  were 
tired  of  seeing  their  usual  influence  with  the 
people  taken  from  them  by  this  body.    Even 
tiie  members  of  the  Association  would  acqnieice 
quietly  in  the  law  which  would  put  an  end  to 
their  power.    They  were,  many  of  them,  sensi- 
ble men»  who  would  be  aware  of  the  inutility 
of  oppoiUnjc  the  will  of  the  legislature.    Mr. 
O'Connell  himself-^would  be  of  this  opinion. 
Mr.  OXonnell  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
acquirements, although  in  his  political  opinions 
somewhat  wild  and  ejitravagant;  nevertbelem, 
be  was  persuaded  that  neither  he,  nor  Lord' 
FingaU,Lord  Gormaastown,norany  other  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  Association,  would 
descend  io  any  pettifogging  tricks  to  evade 
the  opesation  of  this  measure.    He  believed 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  ra- 
gard  tbe  bill  as  an  hononrable  excuse  to  get 
rid  of  the  influence  of  that  body  (loud  cheers) . 
Mr.  TUme^  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the 
ettrliest  opportunity  of  stating   his  opinions 
upon  this  subject    It  had  so  happened  that  be 
had  never  before  opened  his  lips  in  any  debate 
«iu  the  question  of  Emancipatioo  {  nor  should 
be  have  done  so  now  did 'he  not  consider  the 
present  to  be  a  crisis  of  great  danger  to  the 
empire*  The  measure  of  Kmancipation,  accord- 
ing to  the  leained  gent-'s  admission,  would 
render  the  present  one  wholly  unnecessary ;  but 
as  that  could  not.  In  his  opinion,  be  obtained, 
be  preferred  the  present  to  none  at  all.    The 
Cabinet  could  not  agree  upon  a  measure  of 
general  conciliation;  so,  in  lieu  of  it,  they  hit 
upon  an  expedient  which  was  to  have  directly 
4he  contrary  effSect  (hear,  hear).    Was  it  not 
etrange  that  this  Cabinet  could  never  pull  to- 
gether, except  when  some  privileges  of  the 
people  were  In  be  invaded,  and  that  when  a 
measure  of.  conciliation   was  proposed,  then 
nothing  wan  agreed  upon  except  not  to  ugree 
at  all  (hear,  bear)  }    He  did  not- rise  as  the 
advocate  of  the  Catholics:  for  any  thing  he 
had  done  for  them,  tbey  owed  him  nothing. 
HITbat  he  had  done  with  respect  to  their  claims, 
be  did  fur  the  general  benefit  of  the  country 
(hear,  hear).     His  habits  and  opinions  were 
ail  with  the  Established  Church,  although  he 
^as  not  blind  to  its  imperfections  i  and  no  man 
would  be  more  aealons  than  himself  to  oppose 
Ihe  Catholic  claims  if  he  thought  them  injurtous 
4o  the  Churrlk    In  ofleriog  his  reasons  against 
4hts  measure,  it  was  nnaecemary  for  him  to  go 
into  the  Catholic  question.    Its  merits  were 
well  underslood^aod  had  more  than  once  been 
«eeog«ixed  b^r  miyorities  of  that  house.     The 
dangers  of  a  Popish  preteader,  and  the  chance 
of  a  Popish  succession  to  the  thr«me,such  as  they 
were,  and  gone  by ;  but  there  mas  a  danger  of 
another  kind,  and  to  that  he  would  confloe  him- 
■tlf  i — it  was  the  danger  arising  from  the  dis- 
content of  the  Catholic  population.    In  tracing 
it,  as  connected  with  this  measure,  he  would 
Advert,  as  far  as  Us  memory  served,  to  the  lead- 
tag  polota  of  the  learned  gent,    fie  should  be- 
1^  by  obMrvIng  that  it  was  naproeedeatcd  in 


the  annals  of  Parliament,  that  they  should  le^a* 
late  against  a  particular  body,  without  Iw^iag 
one  fact  before  them  that  the  acts  of  that  b«»dy 
were  wrong.     In  the  case  of  this  Associatioo  it 
was  assumed  throughout  that  all*  their  acts  were 
the  result  of  bad  intentions.     What  right  had 
any  man  to  make  such  an  assumption?      It 
might  be  necessary,  on  inquiry,  to  put  down 
the  Catholic  Association;   but  he  would  not 
take  that  for  granted  on  the  mere  statement  of 
the  learned  gent.    There  was  complaint  enongk 
against  them,  but  no  evidence.    It  was  cons- 
plained,  that  the  Association  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  inquire  into  the  Catholic  griev- 
nnces^into  the  adminbtration  of  justice  in  tbe 
law  courts— into  the  abuses  of  tithes,  and  other 
matters.    Now  it  was  quite  competent  to  them 
so  to  do,  and  they  who  called  upon  the  legisla- 
ture to  prevent  them  were  bound  to  show  that 
there  was  something  bad  at  the  bottom  of  all 
those  things.    Unless  they  did  this,  they  esta- 
blished no  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  present 
measure.    He  implored  the  house  to  consider 
that  they  were  not  dealing  with  a  little  knot  of 
man,  who  might  be  ill-disposed  but  powerlcsa  « 
they  were  dealing  with  six  milUons  of  people  i 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  nation.    He 
had  not  very  minutely  followed  the  proceedinga 
of  the  Association ,*but  as  far  as  he  bad  seen  ac- 
counts of  them  in  the  newspapers,  he  saw  ootbinK 
to  create  an  apprehension  of  danger.    Ho  saw  a 
few  intemperate  speeches.   Oh!  but  those  were 
made  by  men  who  assumed  the  functions  of  an  ex- 
ecotive  government ;  and  the  house  were  told 
of  the  pemicions  eflecta  of  having  nrosecotionn 
carried  on  by  such  men,  of  the  ill  temper  It 
generated,  and  of  the  diflicultyof  obtaining  Im- 
partial trials  under  such  circomstanceK    No 
doubt  these  things  sounded  highly,  and  wev^e 
likely  to  catch  the  coantry  geatlemont    bat 
how  was  this  account  borne  out  by  facts ?     it 
appeared  that  one  of  the  magistrates  appointed 
to  preside  at  these  trials  (Mr.  Biackhnm)  had 
publicly  thanked  Mr.  0*(Sorman  for  the  ipmpnr 
and  hnosanity  with  which  he  had  coadneted 
those  proceedings  (hear,  hear).     Wilb  regard 
to   these   cases,    therefore,    boa.    gentlesaen 
brought  no  proofs  of  their  assertions  but  now»- 
paper  evidence.    Now,  while  they  wereabant 
it,  they  might  as  well  have  given  the  w4sain 
newspaper  testimony.    Bat  tl^n  It  waa  anM« 
that  they  purposely   declined  adducing  av^ 
deuce;  and  he  thought  they  were  rigbtt  fbr 
there  was  utiquestionably  a  great  lack  of  it  on 
that  head.    The  learned  gent  bud  sawly  nindu 
use  of  esaggerated  statements,  when  heaHnded 
to  the  dreadful  consequences  that  mnat  fallnsr 
u  pon  the  acts  of  the  Association.    Assong  mtker 
alarming  nssertians,  ho  bad  stated  that  tWy 
had  an  anny— an  army,  as  he  sras  plea«ad  to 
call  it  in  a  parenthesis  (a  laagh)— -of  80/190 
men ;  armed  with  a  leather  bag  la  tbeir  van  « 
and  a  slate  to  register  thefar  collections.    And 
this  army  was  headed  by  8500  prIaaU  (laugl^ 
ter)  I     If  the  learned  gent  meant  to  iaainnate 
that  these  30/)00  collectors  nod  S500  priesu 
applied  their  collectiuns  to  na  Inroper  pur- 
pose ;  or  if  he  meant  that  they  caAceted  anb- 
scriptions  to  a  dangerons  amount,  wtiy  dM  be 
not  speak  out  plainly   (hear,   hear)  I 
bouse  would  then  know  the  real  state  of 
case,  and  what  to  do  in  respect  of  it    Bat 
there  such  a  sum  collected}    Lst  the 
hear  that  thto  geaeral  contribution  of  nil  li 
land  amounted  to  lO/XMN.  (bear,  hear), 
the  ft  boa.  gent  (Mr.  Gonlbnm)  tlatod  tba 
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taih  «|MHi  wUcb  be  bad  finmcd  this  bill,  he 
did  n&i.  midcrataod  that  be  felt  any  alarm  upon 
tbb •object;  it  would  be  ridkulout  to  suppose 
Ibat  be  did.     But  if  tbe  learned  ^ent.  tbou^ht 
MS  did  be  tbink  this  bill  could  put  a  stnp  to 
tbs  cotlertion  ?     If  be  did,  be  was  utterly  mis- 
taben.    Tbat    coUertinn    was  confided  to  tbe 
priestsu    Priests  mi^t  be  prohibited  from  col- 
lectiBf  rent  for  the  Asiociation:    but  it   waa 
w«U  knoira  tbat  tbey  collected  monies  amonj; 
their  llocka  for  other  purposes  beside  those  of 
the  rest  {   and  did  the  rt.  boo.  f^onU  sapposo 
tbat  be,  or  ao^  body  else,  could  find  out,  if  tbe 
Catholic   population   continued  their  weekly 
sobscriptlooa  ef  tbree^balf-pence  each,  what 
became  of  tbe  odd  halfpenny  (laughter  and 
cheers)  I    He  could  not  be  ao  absurd.    Why, 
then,  the  only  dtierence  which  tbe  bill  could 
make,  would  be  to  convert  an  open  coutribu- 
tioa  into  m  secret  one.    Tbe  bill  would  com- 
pel   tbo    Catholics   lo   resort   to   secresy  in 
fertbering  what   It  would   declare    to  be  an 
illegal  object.      And  what  could  be  worse, 
■Mreimpoiitic  and  fboUsb,  than  to  compel  men, 
who  BOW  acted  in  the  iiace  ef  day  for  a  known 
efe^ect«    (o    work    in   tbe   dark — ^to    conceal 
Ibpir  operations  for  tbe  remoTal  of  tbe  griev- 
aacrs  aoder  which  no  man  could   deny  tbey 
fabeared,   and  which  they  would   as   surely 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  }    It  was  far  from  bis  wish 
to  make  any  Inflammatory  obaervatioos ;  but 
be  mimt  say,  tbat  their   grievances   pressed 
heavily  apoti  tbe  people  of  Ireland,  and  that 
if  tbeae  collecticms  were  so  employed  as  to 
•rw  tbe  great  object  of  obtaining  redren  for 
Iboae  grievances,  tbey  were  very  laudably  ap- 
propriated &  such  efforts  were  entitled  to  suc- 
cess, aad  to  tbe  good  wishes  of  the- friends  of 
both  MNUtriesu    Now,  tbat  was  tbe  declared 
perpooe  of  thin  Association.    But  now  came 
the  leamod  gent,  and  objected  to  tbe  Asaocia- 
tioa  altogether ;  because,  be  said,  it  was  con- 
trary to  **  the  spirit  of  tbe  constitution.*'    This 
was  a  phrase  ainch  used  in  tbat  bouse;  and 
paitlcnlarly  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
when  they  broapit  in  any  measure  like  this 
ball  (bear,  bear).     Tbe  worst  of  it  was,  tbat, 
aaerh  as  waa  said  abont  ^  tbe  spirit  of  the  ceasti- 
tetiea,*'  nobody  could  learn  wmtit  was  (a  laugh). 
There  was  no  getting  at  the  definition  of  the 
wards  even  fran  tbe  speaker  who  used  them ; 
capecialiy  if  they  fell  from  a  lawyer  (a  laugh). 
It  waa  is  vain,  tha  t  you  explained  and  inquired ; 
be  dvectly  met  yon  with  some  Act  of  Pari  la- 
meat;  aad  there  nas  an  end  of  you  and  tbe 
spent  of  tbe  constitution  t<»o  (a  laugh).    But 
what  was  the  learned  gcnt.'aown  verdon  of  the 
words?      Why,  that  fnr  a  body  representing 
^JOOOJOOO  of  people,  labouring  under  admitted 
grievances  (bear,  hear),  to  meet  together  for 
ptttcarlBg  redress  by  their  own  exerdons,  and 
with  their  own  means,  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  ef  the  constitution !     For  his  own  part, 
be  thought  that  tbe  Roman  Catholics  of  I  re- 
load, were  right  in  taking  up  tbe  matter  them- 
aslvcs.    Tbey  bad  been  driven  to  it,  by  re- 
paired   diaappointment  from  the   failure   of 
many    proaaiaes  and   the  treachery  of  many 
friefMi&  Why  bad  they  been  led  on  to  believe — 
and  BMat  honestly  as  regarded   the  learned 
geat.  lo  whose  exertions  their  cause  was,  be- 
yoad  doubt,  exceedingly  indebted — ^why  had 
been  led  to  believe  tbat  their  cause  was 
by  tbe  most  enlightened  men  in  the 
itry  I    Why  had  the  learned  gentleman  dis- 
played Mch  extraordinary  eloquence  in  their 


behalf  ?    Why  did  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign 
AflTairs,  from  time  to  time,  hold  out  tbe  expec- 
tation that  the  day  would  soon  arrive  In  which 
Government  would  give  them  all  ^ey  asked  for 
at  its  hands;    and  now,  when  that  day  was 
coine,  say  to  them,  in  effect — '•*^  we  are  In  a 
condition  to  give,  but  you  cannot  have  what 
you   want,  therefore  go  home  without  it  (a 
laugh)  and  disperse   yourselves  quietly    and 
peaceably.    It  is  true  you  are  cruelly  disap* 
pointed,  but  be  satisfied  (a  laugh)  with  my 
assurance,  tbat  yon  cannot  now  have  what  yon 
want.'*    The  learned  gent,  too,  here  chimed  in 
with  ^*  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this ;  there- 
fore go  home ;  and  if  you  say  another  word,  I 
will  pnt  you  all  into  gaol**  (hear,  hear).     But 
the  Government  mutt  boast  of  its  conciliatory 
measures  towards  Ireland;  and  if  language  like 
this  was  in  the  nature  of  **  conciliation,'*  un- 
doubtedly here  was  a  very  pretty  specimen  (a 
laugh).    But  why  was  it  Impoasibie  to  carry 
this  question?     He  would  ask  tbat  learned 
person  to  look  back— 'not  to  1819,  nor  to  tbe 
circumstances  under  which  it  presented   it- 
self to  Parliament  In  1813;  but  to  1881,  when 
tbe   Bill    which  bad  been    adverted  to   was 
carried  in  that  house  (cheers),  and  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  learned  gent. — a  fact  that  it 
must  Im5  very  satisfbctory  to  tbe  rt  hon.  Sec. 
for  Ireland  to  bear  (a  laugh) — ^^'  Ireland  was  a 
wreck  upon  the  breakers**  (lend  cheers,  and 
some  expression  of  dissent  from  Mr.  Plnnkett). 
He    was   much   mistaken:   his    reason    must 
have  totally  failed  him,  if  tbe  learned  g^nt. 
when  speaking  of  Ireland,  and  reviewing  the 
progress  of  events  in  tbat  country,  did  not, 
after  regarding  his  own  handy -work  since  he 
had  been   in  office  with   great  complacency, 
declare  that  Ireland  was  then  **a  wreck  upon 
the  breakers'*  (faughter).     And,  indeed,   he 
had  thought  at  tne  time  that  the  learned  genf.'s 
neighbour,  there,  the  Sec.  for  Foreign  Afiatrs, 
would  have  to  add  a  new  stanza  to  hi»  old 
song '  of  tbe  pilot  that  weathered  tbe  storm,*  In 
compliment  to  this  new   pilot.     FDr  now  he' 
found  that  we  are  all  in  sunshine  again ;  there 
were  no  more  breakers ;  not  a  thought  about  a 
wreck ;  and  the  water  we  were  sailing  In  watt 
as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond  (loud  laughter).    All 
this  beautiful  tranquillity  too,  whs  owing  to 
the  learned  gent  by  whom,  together  with  tlie 
Marquis  Wellesley,  it  had  been  entirely  effect- 
ed.   But  he  desired  to  learn   what  they  had 
done  towards  ensuring  the  peace  of  Ireland? 
The  learned  rent  had  carried    the   CathoUc 
claims  through  that  house;  but  it  was  after- 
wards defeated  in  the  other.    It  was  important 
to  look  back  at  that  migority  and  minority. 
In  that  house  he  obtained  the  great  m^ority 
of  90  (cheers);    in  another   bouse-Hi    place 
nbich  he  did  not  frel  himself  at  liberty  to  de- 
scribe, at  present,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
saying  it  was  a  place  wherein  there  sat  certain 
gentlemen  who  had  the  privilege  of  wearing 
white  sleeoei  (laughter) — there  was  a  majority 
of  38  against  him.    But  of  those  88  individuals, 
it  happened  that  no  less  than  86  were  adorned 
In  the  way  he  bad  mentioned.    Now,  Was  it 
quite  impossible  to  believe,  that  if  Govern- 
ment had  sincerely  backed  the  measure,  these 
white  sleeves  might  have  been  found  in  the 
other  part  of  the  division  (a  lah^h)?    Could 
any  body  blame  the  Catholics  if  they  thought, 
at  that  time,  tbat  their  triumph  was  completed 
—tbat  without  any  direct  assistauce  ftnm  the 
Government >  but 'by  the  mere  force  of  leaMU 
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which  would  endL,  ia  tlie  coarse  of  another  year, 
judcioi^  by  the  ordinary  proiprcM  of  inch  pro- 
cee9in|;a,  in  the  acquitii^n  of  all  they  had 
atked  for  (hear,  hea^r)?    Certain  it  waa  that 
they  were  again  diaappoiotcd  i  and  that  in  the 
aotnmn  of  that  very  year^  the  learned  gent. 
toolL  office.    He  imputed  no  motives.   He  was 
ready  to  believe  that  the  learned  gent*  ac- 
cepted office  with  the  most  honourable  inten- 
tiotts.    But  he  did  take  it«  and  at  th^  mme 
time  strode  over  from  that  side  of  the  house  to 
the  oilier.    Why  the  learned  gent  was  made 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  except  for  de- 
serting the  Catluilics«  he  vraa  at  a  loss  to  know. 
But  if  be  bed  bren  made  Attomey4Seneral  for 
deserting  them,  he  might  reasonably  expect  to 
be  made  Lord  Chancellor  for  attacking  them 
(laughter).    He  must  sav  to  the  learned  geat.*-> 
'*  It  is  extraordinary  that  you  who  kept  to 
3 out  opioioo  in  adversity^wben  you  sat  on 
this  side   of  the  house^  I  mean  (a  langb)— 
should  not  keep  to  it  in  prosperity*  when  yon 
might  adhire  to  it  with  eflecl.    I/,  ubile  yon 
sat   among  tts,  ynu    were   consistent  in  this 
rcspoct,  why  should  you  become  otherwise  the 
moment    you    crossed   to    the   other   side  ?** 
This  seemed  to  be  about  the  strangest  thing  in 
tbe  world.    But  the  learned  gent,  had  informed 
tliem    "  that  he  had  since  changed  bis  opi- 
nion;** and  that  be  had  changed  if  upon  tbe 
purest  and  most  conscientious  principles,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  for  be  had  told  them  so 
himself  (a  laugh).    But,  however  irreproach- 
able his  motives  might  be,  he  owed  a  duty  to 
others  as  well  as  himself.  When  be  joined  that 
administration,  did  be  reserve  this  point  ?   Did 
he  stipulate  for  this  %ital  (question?    Did  he 
make  his  own  price  ?'IIe  did  not  mean  in  nn 
ofienslve  sense :  he  wna  speaking  only  of  the 
conditions  which  an  individual,  who  took  with 
him  such  talent  and  influence  as  the  learned 
gent,  had  done  to  ministers,  might  honourably 
propose  and  expect  Did  he  say  to  those  minis- 
tert  ^'  Here  I  come,  with  my  wares  In  this  hag 
(a  langh).  You  see  what  I  have  done  for  Ireland 
on  this  important  subject  |  take  me  with  my  ta- 
lents andmy  eloonence*  butsecure  to  me  the  suc- 
cessful result  or  my  exertions  for  this  question 
(hear,  hear).    But  the  learned  gent,  had  done 
nothing  of  all  this  (  and  be  said  bis  reason  was, 
that  no  administration  could  be  formed  on  (he 
opposition  side  that  could  carrv  the  Catholic 
question.    Perhaps  he  was  right t  though  his 
reason  was  not  very  complimentary :  but  surely 
be  might  have  found  members  enough  on  that 
side   to  make    op  half  such  an    administr»- 
tion.    Pray  did  the  learned  gent,  in  his  diffi- 
culty, ever  try  the  experiment  of  forming  an 
administration,  half  from  that  side  of  the  bouse 
and  half  from  the  ministerial  side    (laughter 
and  cheers)  ?    Had  he  proposed  any  soch  ex- 
periment in  1881,  when  he  brought  tbe  Catho- 
lic question  forward  ?    No  such  Uiing;  and  the 
reason  seemed  to  be,  that  at  that  very  time  he 
was  aboat  to  take  up  his  quarters  on  the  other 
side.    He  was  at  that  moment,  to  use  a  saUor's 
phrase,  with  his  anchor  a- peak  for  the  Trea- 
sury benches    (a  laugh).    He  did  not  mean  to 
?|oarrel  with  him  on  that  account ;  for  he  con- 
essed  that  at  that  time  a  sort  of  cloud  hnng 
over  the  Opposition,  which  was  not  very  en- 
couraging to  old  practitioners.    The  learned 
'  gent,  said,  he  had  never  been  attached  to  any 
party ;  but  when  he  crossed  the  floor,  they 
made  hbn  Attoroey-Geociml  for  Ireland  s  and 


to  be  considered  as  attaching  the  individual  to 
the  party  of  the  adminlstnUkNi  (hear,  hear). 
But  then  he  was  not  attached  to  a  party,  bat 
only  to  Lord  QrenvUie.  Now  he  would  sfty,ihat 
he  very  well  remembered  when  tbe  learned  lennt. 
was  once  aa  warmly  attached  to  a  noble  friend 
of  his(Mr.T.*s),as  he  had  ever  been  to  Lord 
Grenvillo*     Some  diferences  arose  between 
that  noble  friend  and  Lord  GrenvUle  op«a  tbe 
question  of  the  war,  and  the  learned  gent, 
came  down  in  him  (Mr.  T.),  and  told  hhsi,  that 
notwithstanding  his   attaehmeat,  he   thought 
Lord  GrenvUle  had  taken  the  meet  wise,  and 
enlaiged,  and  statesssan-like  view  of  the  casoy 
and  tSst  therefore        he  should  vote  with  bin 
lordship    (a  laoghX    No  blaase  was  attrihat- 
able  to  the  learned  gent,  nn  that  accouaC    He 
prolNibly  foresaw  that  the  greater  nnmlicr  of 
people  would  take  the  same  view  as  Lord 
QreovUle  i  and  the  GrenvUlei^  la  fact,  sooa 
came  Intoi  favour*    It  waa  curiona  enough  to 
mark  the  etfhct  of  circamstances  upon  the  opi- 
nions of  the  learned  gent,  while  he  aat  with  Iho 
Opposition.  On  the  (pnestion  of  the  war  he  waa 
much  alarmed  i  the  six  acts  put  him  in  a  state 
of  dismay  t    then  something   else    happened 
which  threw  him  into  an  absolatc  panic  t  and 
then he  look   a   place   (continued  laugh- 
ter).   He  begged  to  kaow  why  it  waa  that  thia 
Catholic  ouestion  shonld  now  be  openly  avowed 
by    the    learned   gent,  to    be    one    that   no- 
body but  an  insane  person  would  imagine  ca- 
pable of  being  carried  ?      Let  the  house  con- 
sider the  anamoloas  utaation  In  which  aoch 
a  declaration  placed   it     The  sec  for  Ire- 
land brought  In  a  bill,  the  penal  coosequencen 
of  which  must  seriously    affect   a   vast  body 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  |  but  here  nras  thin 
Catholic  question,  which,   if  carried,  would 
make  that  bill  unnecessary..  The  leanied  gent, 
had  said,  that  Bmancipati<»n  would  tranqnillise 
Ireland  at  once.    Why,  thea»  delay  I    Why 
was  not  this  remedial  measure  hro«ght  for- 
ward }  *'  Oh,**  says  the  Sec.  for  Foreign  Affairs* 
**  would  yon  have  me  to  break  up  the  Govern- 
ment T'    He  would  not  break  up  the  Govern- 
ment on  nny  oontideratloni  but  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  meaaure  he  spoke  it 
would  havn  no  such  effect  x  and  if  it  shonld 
compel  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  retire^ 
the  minority  ot  six  would  not  be  tbe  men  to 
turn  tail    (cheers  and  laughter).    There  wan 
one  noble  and  learned  person,  of  great  Influ- 
ence in  that  Cabinet,  too,  who,  he  felt  quite 
sure,  would  not  go  awav  on  that  account*  not- 
withstanding the  apprehensions  that  some  gen- 
tlemen entertained  for  him.    The  legal  habita 
and  precauti<m  of  that  learned  person  would 
not  desert  him  on  such  an  occasion,  but  there 
would  be  so  many  hearings  on  the  case— ^uch 
rehear ingSf  and  such  arguments  and  excep- 
tions, that  the  end  of  these  wise  and  prudent 
delays    would    be,    according   to  a   pbraao 
which  often  occurred  in  the  newspapers,  ilat 
the  noble  and  learned  personage  would  say 
to  the  parties  "Oh I  you  may  mention  ihia 
matter  to  me   next  Tuesdajf**    (cheers  and 
laughter)*    Let  the  friends  of  that  great  anea- 
tion  he  stout;  and  they  might  be  assursd that 
its  enemies  would  be  weak*    He  had  no  donht 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  would  he 
as  reconciled  to  the  nsatter,  and  as  friendly,  la 
the  space  of  one  week,  as  they  were  at  present. 
If  the  minority  of  six  would  only  do  their  duty 
as  well  ia  the  Cabioet,  «i  they  did  thein  who 
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•tr«fil«   The^MMtolfBlRNiMb^ipMMd 
■fthiH  Mtyfc     Frtai  a  Vea<tC€)lit  decrrt  of 
tkfMitftittttrletti  p^rMaag*  In  tlii*  king^Mi 
id  awiker  €Miati7,1t  mMc  be  iirfeirrd,  that 
vkefl  kenw  ■•!  fcctereaby  hli  mtefBtcn,  lie 
««  awMiyljF  difp«Mil  to  neanret  of  tkU  eii« 
MghMei  ntttare.     Why,  H  •eomotl  from  Ike 
•JMch  of  the  learned  gent,  that  ft  wta  ont j 
tpaa  the  veat  Tital  of  all  meatloas  that  the 
■ooHth  WM  not  odTlted  by  hit  miahtera.    He 
wat  left  la  paraoe  Ms  own  coone  in  this  mo^ 
■nIaM  BHittert  anaaaialed  by  thoae  conaseh 
which  were  aibrded  ander  lOch  clrciiflnCaoees 
ta  tvaiy  other  aovereign  to  Eorope.    CovM 
that  fcftiifdon  be  aaid  to  be  aalte  in  which  ao 
iuferaea  na  mmNualy  eziated  ?    Here  waa  a 
■eaiore  that  wovld  mt  once  featore  pence  to 
Irekod,  but  which  party  urani^ementB  did  not 
■ftr  to  be  ao  ninch  na  mooted.  Let  gentlemen 
kA  at  the  conaeoaencea  of  the  meaaarea  they 
wtn  poraninf ,  and  not  aoppoae  that  the  Catho- 
liet  wonld  be  antialled  with  this  bill.     In  1821 , 
they  were  required  to  anffer  ander  their  f  riev- 
aaoea  with  pntience  |  bat  with  that,  at  last, 
ftcy  were  not  aatiafied ;  they  toolL  their  affairs 
iato  their  own  hneda,  and  they  fhoaght,  and 
IhsT  thought  jaatly,  that  this  was  Iheir  only 
Me  of  gmlnlog  gnrond.    He  laniented  very 
■Bch  Ihe  secenity  of  this— he  was  not  pre- 
Miei  to  defend  the  acts  of  the  Association, 
bat.he  thovght  grent  deliberatimi  was  required 
befaiv  this  btll  wns  adopted ;  for  the  peace  of 
the  oiontry  might  be  tovolred  io  this  ni;bt*s 
detcmiantlon.    The  Catholics  were  no  longer 
what  they  had  been.    They  had  increased  al- 
■Mst  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  population ; 
ttoy  eagrowfed  nearly  all  tiie  cotton  nianitfac- 
tsries  and  all  the  distlllerie*.    In  time,  Ireland 
woafd  amosae  a  high  and  commanding  skua- 
tiaa.  She  would  then  obtain  what  she  reqaired. 
The  only  difference  would  be,  that  what  Pat- 
Haaieat  might  to-dav  grant  as  a  boon,  would  be 
laperioaaiy  demanded,  and  obtoined  as  a  right 
ta-moirow    (bear,  hear).    If,  therefore,  they 
were  aegleehed  too  long,  and  any  ei^il  should 
■riw,  it  moat  not  l»e  imported  to  them,  ib  much 
m  to  that  irritotion  which  bad  been  excited 
amoagat  fliem.     Twenty-fl^e    tiMuMttd   m^n 
aigfat  now  march  fh)m  one  end  of  Ireland  to 
the  other,  in  aplte  of  liie  army  of  thirty  tbon- 
■snd  rant  collectors,  headed  by  its  two  tbou- 
mad  ffvetomdred  priests.    But  who  could  say 
utth  confidem^e  that  soch  wonld  always  be  the 
taae^    b  the  evont  of  a  war  between  this 
eaaotry  and  «  Ctontlnentol  Power,  it  would  be 
i»eH  to  consiAer  the  stete  of  Ireland.     He 
waald  ask  whether.  In  caae  of  war,  the  discon- 
tent of  ffpalfi  at  onr  recognition  of  the  Inde- 
peadcnce  of  Itor  colonies,  might  not  induce 
mr  to  ratnni  the  obligation  br  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  Ireland   (bear,  hear)  ? 
Why,  be  wonld  a^L,  was  all  flmt  rialL  to  be  In- 
cairsd  ?  Why»  hot  because  some  half  doxen 
■mistofawovid  not  listen  to  the  word— Eman- 
cipation.   The  learned  gent,  had  aaid  to»night, 
that  he  waa  ready  to  "vote  for  Rmancipation 
vhcnerer  the  Imo  bart.  would  propose  It    He 
■aalM^,  that  the  learned  gent  had  found  Ca- 
thsKc  BmaAcipatloD,  in  all  respects  of  fortune 
tod  hoooor,  a  very  profltoble  concern  for  the 
1ml  Sve  and  twenty  yeata.  All  that  tiie  friends 
•f  the  measore  aaked  of  him  in  return  was, 
t^  he  weald  sow  bo  good  enough  cither  to 
r<ffra  ftoa  oSce,  or  to  cSuige  his  opinion  agata 
(a  iaagh).  The  learned  gent  might  reasonably, 
toy*  gnccfoUyy  stoto,  tMt  he  had  eierted  hhn- 


aelf  to  thentmOit  ln>«hVteffa<!,tfikl  in'^n9li 
cattoghisown  princfiples;  but  finding  the  seTis^ 
of  the  roantry  to  be  against  htm,  he  most  re- 
tire. He  most  Seriously  tell  fM  leacned  geht 
that  ta  the  present  sUte  of  iiffalTs  there  was  no 
chance  of  earrylng  the  CathOlhi  question. 
That  object  couM  nercr  be  carried  but  by  it 
Ooverhment  nnantaious  in  Its  determination' 
Such  a  Gorertoment,  he  knew,  might  be  formed. 
If  the  learned  gent,  and  the  other  ministers 
who  voted  with  him  on  the  question,  woutd 
withdraw,  a  new  Government,  he  was  ctttoin, 
mii^hthe  funned,  with  the  f^ll  approbation  of 
the  country.  It  had  been  said  that  this  counti'y 
wlis  nerer  more  indisposed  to  grant  Cathblit 
Bmanclpatfonlhan  at  present.  Now,  be  doubled 
that  much.  He  c^rUinlt  mw  ^  No  Popery** 
chalked  upon  a  few  walls;  but  Vhat  was  rtdi 
the  sense  of  the  country.  Education  had  ex- 
tended, and  wftt  it  a  corresponding  spirit  of 
liberality,  which  might  truly  be  said  to  pef- 
rade  alt  orders.  If  the  rt.  hon.  gent  to  whom 
he  had  alloded,  would  withdraw  from  the  Go- 
remment,  the  Chancellor  would  not  teerely 
have  to  find  one,  but  almost  alt  the  new  minis- 
ters. He  must  find  a  new  Lord  Privy  Seal — a 
President  of  the  Cooncll—- a  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty — a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— a 
Secretory  for  Foreign  Affairs— a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland — an  Attorney-General  fbr 
lM«laod~4ind  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trovl.  He  could  as  soon  raise  the  dead  as  do 
all  that  (laughter).  Then  let  not  rt  hon. 
gentlemen  d^ude  themselves  by  saying  that 
the  measure  could  not  be  carried ;  for,  if  that 
were  done,  it  could  and  Kbnld  be  carried  tri- 
umphantly (loud  cheering).  He,  iberefbi^, 
would  not  vote  for  the  measui^  novr  proposed ; 
he  would  ^t  note  for  any  such  measure,  nnlebs 
it  were  preceded  by  Emancipation  (loud  kind 
continued  cheering). 

The  debate  was  further  adjourned,  at  a  quar- 
ter to  two  o^clock.  - 


T  >1 


Mo*bAY,  Fufi.  14.— Hie  afloomed  dt^l/h^e 
being  restinted,    ' 

Mr.  G.  tdmb  said,  the  proposed  mehsure 
still  appeared  to  hTm  exceedingly  obscure  $  the 
most  be  could  make  out,  was,  that  it  wasmennt 
to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  Convention  Act. 
That  act  concludetl  iilth  a  proviso  ^*  that  nothing 
therein  contained  should  prevent  meetings  fur 
the  redress  of  grievanceiL'*  That  salutary  vfro- 
vision  ^as  now,  he  understood,  A>r  tiie  nrst 
time,  to  be  abandoned.  A  matter  of  deep  &nd 
serious  concern  1  For  whatever  tntempefatice 
of  langaUge  might  have  been  manifested  by  ihe 
Association,  still  the  redress  df  grievances  ^as 
the  object  of  that  society.  Ireland  was  per- 
fectly trartq^iU  but  they  were  called  on  to  pre- 
vent contingent  dangers.  This  prophetic  spirit 
of  evil  oftrn  created  the  mischief  against  which 
its  warnings  were  directed.  They  were  ad- 
monished that  this  Association  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  and  that  it  would 
be  the  means  of  creating  animosities  amongst 
those  who  foUovred  different  dreeds.  The  At- 
torney-General for  Ireland  had  said,  *'  If  this 
Asaoctotfon  go  en,  will  not  some  disturber* 
some  desperate  adventorer,  force  them  over 
that  precipice  which  they  have  incautiously 
prepared.  The  answer  was  simple ;  it  vma 
time  to  toterfere  when  they  saw  the  public  dis- 
turber at  work.  But  the  learned  gefat  had 
been  vigilftiit  too  eariy  i  he  indicted  that  which 
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WM  not  Indictable  (bear*  liear)i  and»  ai  In 
the  rattle-and-bottlc  auaMUiation  plot,  he  wmi 
defeated.  It  had  been  urged,  as  one  of  the  best 
features  of  this  measure,  that  It  applied  as  well 
to  the  Orange  Societies  as  to  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. But  was  that  a  neutral  measure  which 
placed  an  association  perfectly  lawful,  on 
the  same  level  with  another,  the  legality  of 
which  was  of  a  very  doubtful  character?  The 
latter  had  been  denounced  in  that  house  two 
sessions  ago :  an  act  was  passed  to  check  its 
growth,  but  it  still  continued  to  exist  When 
this  question  of  Orange  Lodges  was  before  the 
liou^te,  the  Sec.  for  Ireland  then  stated  it 
to  be  bis  opinion  that  the  proper  method  of  at- 
tacking such  institutions,  was  by  giving  them 
temperate  advice.  Yet  those  to  whom  such 
advice  was  to  have  the  eifect  of  a  powerful 
spell,  were  described,by  the  learned  gent,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  ^*  as  a  gang— a  fiiction, 
who  wished  to  overturn  the  lawt  of  their  coun- 
try, and  who  had  insulted  and  outraged  the 
representative  of  the  Sovereign."  These  per- 
sons were.  It  seemed,  to  be  treated  simply  with 
advice.  Had  this  conciliatorv  course  been 
pursued  on  the  present  occasion?  As  the  rt. 
hon.  Sec.  (Goulburn)  was  adverse  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  he  might  think  that  advice  from 
him  would  not  be  well  taken.  But  the  learned 
gent,  might  liave  volunteered  his  services.  The 
learned  gent,  had  boasted  that  be  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Catholics.  Did  he  give  them 
any  of  (his  temperate  advice  ?  His  advice  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  legal  process,  which  was 
i  served  on  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Ca^ 
;  tholic  leaders.  Where  then  was  the  supposed 
i  impartiality  of  treatment  ?  Where  the  impar- 
tiality of  this  bill,  when  certain  Individuals 
belonging  to  an  Orange  Society,  being  called 
on  to  answer  questions,  refusec^  under  shelter 
of  their  secret  oaths,  and  were  protected  at  the 
bar  of  that  house  ?  Witnesses  shielding  them- 
.  belves  frum  giving  evidence  under  those  secret 
*  and  illegal  oaths,  were  suffered  to  leave  that 
bar  unpunished.  The  Orange  party  bad  some 
reason  to  complain  of  this  measare  as  well  as 
ibo  Catholics.  The  former  might  say,  '^  We 
have  been  long  countenanced  by  yon  i  and  al- 
though some  tune  ago  you  gave  us  a  little  par- 
liamentary hit,  yet,  since  that,  members  of  the 
fiovtrnment  have  complimented  as  for  our  loy- 
alty: now,bowcver,youare  going  to  put  us  down 
for  (be  acts  of  another  association,  which  we  dis- 
like as  much  as  you  do.**  But  why  did  not  the 
Orange  Lodges  complain  ?  Because  they  knew 
that  ^ngh  the  measure  professed  to  be  impar- 
tial, it  would  not  be  impartially  executed. 
Then,  however  powerful  tbif  law  might  be  to 
put  down  open  associatloai*  It  would  be  ut- 
trrly  ineffectual  to  put  down  secret  meet- 
ings, which  were  inflnitelv  more  dangerous. 
TiHs  learned  gent,  bad  asked,  '*To  whom  Is 
this  Association  responsible  ?'*  To  the  laws. 
They  were  equally  responsible  to  the  law, 
whctbcr  alone  or  togecner.  In  lodges,  clubs 
or  associations,  as  any  other  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's sobjectiL  The  learned  ^nt.  oljected  to 
Ike  permanency  of  this  AssoCiatloa,  to  lis  con- 
slant  meetlngi  and  its  frequent  discussions  i 
and  this  might  be  a  valid  objection  if  they  had 
power  as  well  as  permanency.  But  the  same 
power  existed  la  every  debating  society.  They 
might  meet  when  and  where  tbey  pleased t  and 
sit,  if  they  fancied  it,  from  Jaaoary  to  De- 
cember. The  learned  fent.  Ibcn  cane  to  the 
great  grmmmm  of  th«  caee    Ike  collcctloa  of 


the  rent*  aaainat  which  ranch  clamour  bad  been 
raised.  This  collection  of  money  was  treated 
as  a  levying  of  taxes  i  but  he  could  not  see 
what  right  any  person  had  to  prevent  another 
from  collecting  money  for  a  legal  purpose.  He 
could  not  see  any  difference  between  tbh  al- 
leged levy  of  a  tax,  and  the  contributions  to 
a  0ibl6  Society.  It  api>eared,  however,  that 
great  offence  was  taken,  because  the  priest  as- 
sisted in  collecting  It.  He  believed  very  few 
went  regularly  to  church  whose  pockets  were 
not  lightened  by  subscribing  to  some  lieneft- 
cent  prqject,  which  the  clergyman  recom- 
mended from  the  pulpiL  The  objects  recan- 
mended  on  those  occasions  were  certainly  land- 
able,  but  they  could  not  be  more  laudable 
than  those  which  the  Catholics  had  ia  view. 
But  this  voluntary  contribution  was  spoken  of 
as  a  tax  i  and  a  most  extraordinary  tax  It  waas 
he  wished  the  state  of  this  country  was  such  as 
to  enable  the  Chancellor  of  (be  Eicheqaer  to 
abandon  all  others  (a  laugh) :  whea  every  per* 
son  was  competent  to  say,**  I'll  pay  my  peony 
towards  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  or  no(,jastas 
I  like'* — the  idea  of  a  tax  would  be  stripped 
of  all  its  unpleasant  associations  (a  langk). 
He  did  not  approve  of  the  expression  **  Be  traa-^ 
quil  by  the  hate  yon  bear  to  Orangemen  ;*'  but 
a  single  violent  expression,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  so  much  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing, ought  nut  (o  have  so  much  importance  at- 
Uched  to  it.  The  Catholics  wished  to  atlaia 
(heir  rights  by  preservinf^  tranquillity :  the  A»- 
sociation,  in  acyuring  (heir  coun(rymen  to  be 
tranquil,  used  anexpresMon  which  (hey  tbonghl 
would  be  nioHt  effectual:  would  to  God,  in- 
stead of  calling  on  them  to  be  tranquil  by  the 
hate  they  bore  the  Orangemen,  they  could 
have  adjured  them  by  the  alTection  tliey  felt  t 
Tbev  were  to  be  tranquil  because  it  gave  them 
the  best  chance  of  being  admitted  to  a  share 
In  the  blessings  of  the  constitution :  (hat  the j 
should  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  would  be 
the  sweetest  revenge  to  the  Catholics,  and  the 
bitterest  pill  the  Orangemen  could  swallow. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  fair  meaning  of  (he  ex- 
pression, although  it  had  been  spoken  of  as  if 
it  had  been  pronounced  In  the  spirit  of  Squir€ 
We$tem^  when  he  asks— >**  Is  not  every  true- 
born  Englishman  bound  to  hate  the  French  like 
the  Devil  in  Hell**  (a  laugh)  ?  Before  the  ses- 
sion was  over,  he  hoped  some  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  what  they  claimed,  would  be  granted 
to  the  Catholics  (hear,  hear)  %  and  he  could 
not  avoid  Indulging  in  the  hope  that  some  ef- 
fort of  Royal  beneficence^or,  if  not,  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  moderation  which  the  Catho- 
lics had  displayed,  might  prevent  this  n 
from  becoming  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Dmwtim  said,  that  no  man  who 
marked  the  state  of  Ireland  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  could  support  any  political  association 
in  that  country.  With  one  single  exception — 
the  Convention  of  178^  —  parties  bad  been 
ruinous  to  Ireland.  The  formation  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  in  1796  and  1797, 
ended  In  a  rebellion  that  raged  from  north  to 
south.  What  was  the  result  of  the  Catholic 
Board  In  1819  and  1813  ?  Great  beat  and  ex- 
asperation throufbont  the  country.  After  sncb 
scenes  as  these,  he  should  be  bappy  to  pat  an 
end  to  all  associations.  He  could  not  but  ad* 
mire  the  consistency  of  those  who  supported  n 
bill  to  put  down  the  Orange  Societies,  agaiaal 
which  nothing  was  proved,  and  who  now  snp* 
ported  an  aitocktion  nhich  was,  in  all  ila  m* 
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tnrciy  a  most  unconslltatiomil  body.    Ite  Aiad« 
were  opeoly  dhpofled  of,  in  engaging  a  paid 
press  to  dissemioate  the  pernicious  principles 
apoo  wbicJi  its  members  acted.     Tlie  orators 
who  appeared  as  its  organs  stack  at  the  asser- 
tioa  of  DO  falsehood  which  might  exasperate 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  aj^ainst  the  in- 
stitntioDS  of  the  country.    The  priests  who  had 
leagued  themselves  with  it,  were  influenced  bj 
an  unceasing  hatred  against  the  constitution  of 
tlie  conotr  J,  and  its  existing  institutions.  In  the 
f nance  report,  when  the  collections  of  the  rent 
had  not  been  yery  successful,  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  exhorted  to  awake  from  the  rallen 
nlenre  which  they  had  so  long  kept,  and  to 
proTe  that  they  were  men.,  and  deserved  to  be 
treated  like  men.    This,  he  thought,  was  suiB* 
tiently  plain.   Mr.  O'Connell,  a  few  weeks  af- 
terwards, when  the  rent  had  been  more  success- 
fill.  Mid  be  would  not  press  the  claim  of  arm- 
ing the  Catholics,  lest  their  enemies  should 
think  they  were  going  to  make  war  at  once 
(bear,  hear).     What  would  be  the  eflfect  of  this 
<Hi  the  mind  of  the  peasantry)  followed  up  by 
the  quotatioi 


"  Hereditary  bondsmen  I  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the 


blow? 

Mr.  Shein  had  recently  declared  that  **the 
British  legislature  reouires  the  degradation  of 
a  whole  people — ^it  is  the  asylum  of  intoler- 
ance J*'  And  this  character  of  the  legislature 
was  disseminated  tkronghout  Ireland  I  IVhen 
Lord  Redesdale,  hi  the  House  of  Lords,  gave 
his  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  said 
he  would  do  so  although  his  destruction  had 
been  publicly  preached  in  a  Catholic  chapel  in 
Ireland,  the  Association  immediately  decreed 
that  be  was  more  of  an  assassin  than  the  priest 
he  bad  denounced,  and  that  his  speech  was  an 
aflsassin-like  speech.  The  Duke  of  York,  too, 
had  been  assailed  by  the  Association,  and  de- 
•cribed  in  broad  tenns  as  the  enemy  of  Ireland. 
One  prudent  person  at  the  meeting  in  which 
thii  took  place,  wished  to  have  the  resolution 
altered  ;  but  this  was  opposed  by  Mr.  O'Gonnell, 
vho  said,  that  **  the  heir  apparent  ought  not  to 
forget  that  there  was  once  a  Duke  of  York  who 
tMt  his  Crown  and  bis  kingdom.*'  It  was  in 
vain  that  benefits  were  conferred  upon  the 
people :  they  were  either  forgotten  or  misre- 
preaented  by  the  Association.  In  1822,  tho 
.Archbishop  of  Tnam  had  exerted  himself  with 
the  most  charitable  assiduity  to  alleviate  the 
ftsfferings  of  tbe  people  in  his  diocese.  The 
Catholic  clergy  expressed,  bv  a  resolution  in  a 
pnblic  meeting:,  tbe  gratitude  they  felt  for  the 
services  that  benevolent  prelate  had  rendered 
to  them  and  to  their  flocks.  No  Catholic  Asso- 
ria(iOA  existed  then.  As  soon,  however,  as  it 
was  established,  the  same  Catholk  clergy  who 
Sad  not,  and  could  not  have,  anr  real  cause  for 
bittemetrof  feeling  against  the  Archbishop, 
passed,  in  November  last,  a  resolution,  in  which 
ihey  accused  bim  of  having  introduced  a  party 
of  soldier*  into  a  church  in  which  they  were 
bolding  a  public  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
iatiaidating',  or  murdering,  all  the  CatboUif 
priests  present.  Mr.  O'Connell  bad  gone  still 
firther,  and  had  given  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
AsMKiation,  a  friendly  hint  to  his  adherents  for 
iretling  rid  of  the  Protestant  clergy  by  whole- 
•ile.    He  alluded  to  tbe   proceedings  of  the 


Covenanters  of  ScoUanid,  vrho,  ho  said,  did  not 
pati«itly  bear  tbe  attempts  which  were  made 
to  oppress  them,  and  to  hnpose  upon  them  a 
form  of  religion  to  which  their  consciences 
were  averse,  but  hewed  down  with  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  who  ty- 
rannised over  them  $  and  when,  at  length,  they 
were  overcome  by  the  Briti^  force  which  was 
sent  against  them,  they  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  having  recruited  their  forces,  they 
came  down  again  and  carried  desolation  to  the 
dwellings  of  their  assailants.  This  language,  he 
knew,  operated  very  powerfully  on  Uie  minds 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  whose  ignorance 
aided  their  credulity,  and  who,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  were  too  ready  to  commit  bloodshed  upon 
slight  provocation.  The  same  strain  of  vitu- 
peration was  indulged  in  by  the  Association  to- 
wards the  judges  and  all  who  were  enraged  In 
the  administration  of  the  law.  Mr.  OXonnell, 
in  speaking  of  the  Bench  of  Ireland,  said  '*  the 
Chancellonhip  of  Lord  Manners  and  the  Attor- 
ney-Generalship  of  Mr.  Saurin  had  sullied  the 
dignity  and  degraded  the  independence  of  the 
bar."  He  believed  that  those  who  were  more 
ceremonionsly  treated^the  Judges  Moore, 
Burton,  Jebb,  and  others — would  feel  more 
pleasure  in  being  likened  to  Lord  Manners  and 
to  Mr.  Saurin  than  in  receiving  the  hypocritical 
praises  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  To  say  that  the 
obiect  of  the  Association  was  the  redress  of 
gnevances,  real  or  supposed,  was  wholly  un- 
true : '  its  object,  as  was  evident  from  the  con- 
duct of  its  members,  was  to  scatter  calumnies, 
to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
laws,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  mea- 
sures which  were  in  rontemplation.  Upon  a 
recent  occasion,  a  Mr.  Devercuz  and  a  Mr, 
Hamilton  Rowan,  had  been  admitted  members 
of  the  Association,  when  the  name  of  the  latter 
was  received  with  thunders  of  applabse.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan,  it  would  be  remembered,  was 
one  of  the  United  Irishmen.  He  had  been  im- 
plicated in  seditions  practices  in  the  year  I7d6, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  Previously  to 
his  trial  he  cootrived  to  escape,  and  remained 
many  years  in  exile.  He  was  attainted  of  high 
treason,  hot  being  afterwards,  by  the  lenity  of 
the  Government,  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland, 
the  best  return  he  could  make  for  the  mercy 
which  had  been  shown  him  was  by  enlisting  him- 
self as  a  member  of  an  association  quite  as  dan- 
gerous as  that  of  the  United  Irishmen.  The  name 
of  this  convicted  traitor  was  received  with  thun- 
ders of  applause,  in  order  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  disastrous  period  with  which  that 
name  was  connected  might  be  revived  in  the 
minds  of  the  deluded  peasantry,  and  h6lp  the 
designs  of  this  abominable  Association.  Much 
as  be  objected  to  the  practices  of  the  Associa- 
tion, they  would,  be  believed,  be  comparatively 
harmless  bat  for  the  sanction  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Most  of 
the  evils  under  which  Ireland  suffered  were,  In' 
his  opinion,  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
that  priesthood  (h^r, hear!  from  the  Oppo-' 
sition,  echoed  back  ftimi  the  ministerial  side). 
He  difltered  in  this  respect  from  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  (hear^  heart  from  the 
Opposition):  the  whole  tenor  of  their  con- 
duct, for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  convinced 
him  that  it  was  their  object  to  overthrow  tho 
Protestant  Church,  and  to  establish  that  of  Rome 
in  its  stead  (cheers).  Dr.  Curtis,  the  titular 
primale  of  Ireland,  told  the  Archbishop   of 
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Dubfln  openly,  ttail  he  was  an  vforiifr— tlMt 
he  hrld  bit  lee  enly  by  Mffrance,  and  tkat  Im 
had  no  more  real  title  to  it  than  he  had  to  tho 
dukedon  of  Leodt.  Dr.  Doyle,  another  Ca- 
tboNc  prioat,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Roberts,  lald, 
that  ifrrbeUioo  raced  i»  Ireland  from  CarHek- 
fergus  to  Capo  Clear,  no  oxeoanmtnlcatlon 
would  bo  fulminated  by  a  Catholic  priest  One 
0*Sullivan,  also,  a  pHftt,  taw  a  maamnrdored 
before  bia  face,  aad  refoied  to  give  evidoneo  to 
the  terta,  allegia^  that  if  ho  did,  bin  infnoneo 
with  bia  pariihioneni  woidd  be  lenenod  Mr. 
Ducf  an,  the  nrieat  of  Kilmth,  infenned  the  Aa- 
soclation  that  In  hia  parbh  nMuiy  of  the  fhnnen 
had  promiiad  to  dovoto  the  whole  BBoant  oTtho 
com  crop  to  the  Catholic  rent,  no  nntter  wba- 
iher  their  creditors  went  nnpald,  or  thMih  the 
very  wants  of  natnra  shonid  go  nasattitod. 
What  man  but  one  whose  mind  waswhaHy  |»r- 
verteii— what  man  poMSfiiag  any  thing  Ufco  a 
sense  of  morality,  eoald  eonotenanco  a  fraud 
and  robbery  which  was  coavHted  mdy  fbr  tbi 
parpoas  of  eocooraging  aeditkm  I  nt  priest 
of  MaUaw,  Mc.  Kelly,  told  Us  parUteiers  that 
money  was  the  dnows  of  war,  and  exhorted 


tbem,  therefbn,  to  contribnto  asmnch  aa  Ifaoy 
were  abie  to  the  root*  that  the  ikmoeiatloa 
might  have  tha  sinews  nocemary  to  oairy  their 
porpaaes  in^o  aaecntion  as  saoo  aa  thay  rimnld 
be  ripste  Was  this  no4  plain  language  I  Did 
such  kngnago  rsoaira  any  ro—irnt  I  The  good 
which  the  Catl^llo  prioMhood  nlghtdotf  they 
wece  dispoiod  to  do  it«  was  apparent  from  the 
influenoo  which  they  worn  proved  to  posmss 
over  their  DariMuooer&  The  oiil  nto  which 
they  were  kioiiosd  to  make  of  that  iail 
might  he  gatharsd  firaoi  thek  nTowed 
mcpi»  Who  was  it  thai  imtastrtonsly  sowed 
scdhtioo  throagboat  Ireland  ?  Who  waa  it  that 
at  elactiooa  added  to  tbe  aatwal  eadtomoat  of 
puUlical  feeling  the  fne4  of  religions  aninsssity  f 
It  was  the  Catholir  priesthood.  They  opposed 
every  nodcruhiag  but  snob  as  had  for  Hs  oh* 
ject  the  extensiQn  of  their  own  power,  and  the 
rrectiuo  oC  their  chnf«h  on  the  rnina  of  the  Pr»- 
tifiaant  eatabliibment,  Tbbwas  their  dream  by 
nighl*-their  work  by  day ;  and  tte  It  waa  that 
mnde  then  the  indatotigahle  aUios  of  the  Amo. 
elation  (hear,  hoar).  In  snch  a  stato  of  thuigs. 
It  waf  wholly  imAmsiUe  thai  tha  Ctavemmeni 
c(»ukl  go  00.  too  AaociatJbsn  maM  bo  pot 
dtiwn  withoat  delay,  or  the  Assooiatien  wonM 
put  down  the  Government  of  Ireland   (cheers). 

Mr.  Cm-tm  wi^«  ibat  this  attempt  to  chock 
the  public  fieoUng  woold  bo  whal^  ineflec- 
tual.  If  put  down  in  ono  ihapo,  tho  Awscia 
tion  would  raise  its  haad  in  another  i  and  tha 
very  attempt  mig^t  stir  nn  coaioqaeace^  which, 
for  the  peace  of  Irelaoa»  oagbl  most  carafnUy 
to  be  avoided.  Tbe  Catholic  interests  in  Ire* 
land  were  not  what  they  had  been.  ThoM  inte- 
rests warn  represented  by  the  Amociation,  and 
Instead  of  the  dimcoiions  which  had  formerly 
existed,  all  classes  were  at  pieieot  united  in 
the  attempt  to  recover  what  they  know  te  be 
their  just  claimi.  They  were  now  no  longer 
ignorant  of  their  strongtb,  they  fell  their  griev- 
ances, and  they  were  resolved  to  apply  tbe 
whole  of  that  strength  in  the  just  and  lawful 
attempt  to  obtain  redress. 

Mr.  Spring  itics  lamcnt(>d  sincerely  the 
eitstcnce  of  any  associatioos,  whether  Orange 
or  Catholic  i  and  if  it  were  proved  that  tiM»y 
were  dangerous,  and  that  the  remedv  proposed 
wa«  an  cfScient  ooo,  he  would  ha  the  last  man 


to  oppose  It.    Bot  where  was  (here  an^  orl- 
denco  befbre  tiie  house  which  it  could  saf^ff)* 
receive  f    An  hon.  gent,  had  referred  to  the 
tolemperato  conduct  of  the  priesthood;   hot 
where  was  the  proof  by  which  ne  substantiated 
that  stnteraent  ?    The  papers  produced  by  way 
of  proof  were  the  Dublin  newspapers  (hear, 
hear).    The  hon.  gfent.  had  observea  that  there 
were  no  Orange  Lodges  in  Ireland.    Bat  in  his 
hf^esty's  speech  an  intention  was  announced 
of  treating  all  parttes  impartialfy.    The  btfl, 
then,  wottld  have  to  rope  with  a  phantom  on 
one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  it  vronid  act 
against  the  whole  ponnlation  of  Ireland.    Tho 
hon.  gent,  had  quoted  speeches  which  had  beoB 
made  at  the  Association.    He  could  not  justify 
those  speeches;  but,  he  was  not  therefore  pre- 
pared to  condemn  the  Astoodatlon.     He  knew 
of  no  assembly,  not  even  that  In  whidi  ho  had 
the  honour  of  standing,  ofwhich  tha  proceedlngii 
and  debates  could  be  wholly  justMed.    Hkd 
there  never  been  resolntlons  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  that  house,  wMch-no  man  of  com- 
mon sense  would  attempt  to  Justify  ?    A  reao* 
lotion  had  been  come  to  that  two  and  two  ssade 
Hve  Instead  of  fbor ;  would  it  be  fhlrto  eoa« 
dodo  Aat  all    the  other  resolotloas  of  thO 
house  wore  of  a  similar  character  f  He  only 
claimed,  then,  for  tbe  Association,'  that  indul- 
gence to  which  every  public  asseiably  wasoo**^ 
titled   (hear,  hear).     As  to  the  alleged  vn>- 
tenoo  of  the  Asaoclatloa,  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  tbe  two  parties  wore  net  npoaeqaal  - 
grounds.    If  the  party  in  possession  of  all 'the 
power  and  ioftuence,  should  use  violent -ian* 
gaage,  k  coold  not  bo  too  severely  blamod  t 
but  if  the  eiclnded  party,  smarting  nndor  sa 
sense  of  wrongs,  loaded  with  burdens  and  d^ 
graded  Into  an  undeserved  inferiority,  shoaM 
utter  ito  complainto  to  langoage  partohing  of 
the  violeace  of  ite  grief,  could  not  this  lie  in  • 
some  degree  escnsed  )    Bat  the  hon.  gent  haid 
not  acted  fairly.     In  th:  extracte  whick  hs- 
had  Bsado   from  the  Dublin  pnpers.  In  had 
shown  only  one  side  of  the  pictoro.    He  hnosr 
theaa  were  many  speeches  of  a  directly  contrarjr 
tendency.    LoH  Kllleen,  whpse  character  aad 
high  station  would  be  daly  weighed,  had  lately 
ohierved,  fttMn  tho  chair  of  the  Associatloi^, 
that*«  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  not.  ob- 
tain th<pir  emandpatioa  withoat  the  co-opota- 
tion   of  their  Protestant  conntrymea/*     He 
recoBsmended  them,  tberefbre,  to  be  tempoiv 
at^     He  reminded  Ihem  that  their  caemaoa 
were  oa  tho  watch,  and  that  any  want  of  amd** 
ration  en  their  pact  wouM  bettaY  them  into  tho 
meshes  of  those  enemies.    Ha  added,  ^*  |«et  me 
odjaro  yoB,  not  by  the  hatred  you  bear  to  may 
men,  or  to  aay  clam  of  men,  for  I  hope  you 
entertain  no  such  feeling ;  but  by  your  regard 
for  your  owa  rights — by  the  love  yoo  bear  to 
your  chiidren^by  the  memory  of  your  forefa- 
thers, whom  neither  promises  nor  threats  could 
induce  to  forego  that  faith  which  they  prixcd 
more  than  their  lives  or  happiness — by  your 
Jove  of  liberty,  and  bv  your  veneration  for  the 
coostitution— -by  all  these,  I  acUore  you  to  ab- 
sUin  from  all  threats  and  from  ail  violent  moa- 
sores.   I  recommend  yoo  to  meet  the  acte  of 
the  legislature,  whatever  they  mav  be,  with 
the  flrmnem  of  men,  but  with  the  submissioo  ot 
subiecto.**     This  speech   had  been  received 
with  great  applause  by  the  Asaoclatioo ;  aad 
even  If  it  were  Uie  only  such  instance,  it  j  ustificd 
him  in  calling  upon  tho  house  not  to  pau  the 
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^  ilieo  jM  beaer  ftntbority  tlnii  the  lUte- 
nests  of  Iiiih  ne wspapen.    nJien  a  complaint 
ni  made  last  leuion  that  the  ma|itilracy  of 
Ireia«d  hsd  not  abstained  from  taking  impro- 
per fers,  it  was  at  the  time  indignantly  contra- 
dicted; botithad  been  proTeiHo  the  commitfee 
above  slairi,  that  practices  of  the  most  ioiqai- 
tou  deicription  had  occurred  under  the  aotho- 
ritjoftbe  vagistracj.    When  it  was  proposed 
to  ettabliih  petty  sessions,  it  was  said  that  that 
iseuiK  woold  remove  till  grqaad  of  complaint, 
l>ecsaKooe  magi:4rate  would  be  brought  to  act 
i  j«  WAlch  upon  aoo^r,  and  it  would  be  im- 
.  oe«dbIe  for  any  of  the  body  to  t^^ke  illf  gsl  fees, 
cr  puiMie  other  improper  practices.    The  evi- 
4<'ace  heibre  the  committee  up  slai/s  had*  how- 
ever, fhewn  that  the  meaanre  bad  fsiied  i«  that 
Ilea,    it  bad  been  made  apparent   JA  the 
I  .me  coDinittee,  that  there  was  a  general  dis- 
"^taiiMk  on  the  part  of  the  peppie  of  Ireland 
^t'lBA  the  isw.     That  was  not  at  all  sorpris- 
iax,  contideriog  the  manner  in  which  Uw  was 
•t^siisiitered.   By  a  return  which  had  been  laid 
ifioB  tbe  table,  jt  appeared  that  in  the  course  of 
^x  jt9n^  6000  persons  bad  been  committed 
.>adrr  tbe  distillefy  Jawtr    Those  persons  weie 
if  ibe  poorer  clauses,  upon  whom  those  laws 
Rmied  with  peculiar  severity.    In  the  exami- 
ntiosbcfoie  the  commission  of  inquiry,  a  wit- 
>e»  wsB  askedt  **  Did  it  ever  ncenr  to  you, 
(hil  it  woald  he  desirable  to  distil  fine  spirit  in 
order  to  supply  the  tables  of  those  who  have 
keen  accostamed  to  use  mtieml'^  (illicit  whis- 
ky )i  tbe  witness  answered,  that  he  thought  not, 
"fiv,  except  from  the  dignitaries  of  tbe  church, 
tke  oAcefs  of  the  army,  and  the  magistrates, 
Am  wasno  demand  for  ilUcit  spirlU'*  (a  laugh). 
These,  then,  were  the  persons  who  rounte- 
noced  the  violation  of  tbe  law.     It  was  im- 
poitftle  that  the  population  of  Irehind  should 
ioBica>pIate  such  a  system  with  respect.    He 
did  let  cfvture  in  every  particular  the  admi- 
oi»tiBiicief  law  in  IreJaad.    He  paid  a  wiil- 
u^  Idbsle  to  tlie  merit  of  the  Chief  J  ustice  of 
^  Cosrt  ftf  King's  Bench  in  I  re  land  i  although 
W  BssJdaat  travel  inta  a  nelghbouoDg  court, 
ibero  hafboaery  supplied  thp  place  of  learn* 
>^g«Md  the  pun  of  the  day  was  substituted  in 
^  place  of  law.     In  tbe  observations  of  the 
bts.  «ader-6cc.  for    Ireland   respecting   the 
Afchhisljop  of  Toam,  he  had  not  bees  quite  ex- 
plicaL   The  Catholics  did  once  entertain  an 
•^ttjauaie  regard  for  that  prelate,  which  they 
^i^Piuyed  on  one  occasion  by  assembling  of 
'Mr  OWB  accord,  and  getting  in  bis  harvest  for 
^1  ua4i|  waa  not  until  the  Arcbblsbop  v|rent 
'^  sua  cmade  of  proaelytism  against  tbe 
^^•Aaiia,  that  uny  change  in  their  feelings 
^b  pitc ^    It  waa  lan^entable  to  contrast  the 
P«r«ut  with  the  Inat  reigq,  which  was,  with 
^•pcctfo  Ae  Catholics,  a  reign  of  cqncefsion. 
'{■tia  the  presem  >«ign,  and  undea  diiTerent 
^mtaarea,  as  regarded  the  feelings  of  the 
SneffigB,  thnr  were  called  upon  to  pass  penal 
■««agskiit  the  Catholics  t  for  he  considered 
^preieM  bill  in  no  other  light  thAU  a  penal 
"■•^  If  the  rt.  hon.  Sec  should  succeed  in 
9^n^  down  the  present  mode  of  discusbion, 
^  Ctthiittcs  woold  seek  for  other  modes  $ 
*f  (bit  the  bill  would  be  inoperative  for  good, 
"'^  aot  for  eviL    It  was  the  first  measure 
^Mcb  would  bring  the  legislature  in  contact 
*<tk  tbe  praMBt.    There  wis  not  u  man  who 
^d  nbsrribed  his  peony  to  the  Association 
*hi  usuM  nqc  lk>el,  if  the  bill  hbdnid  pass, 


that  the  arm  of  Parliament  waa  raised  against 
him.  He  therefore  implored  them  to  pause 
before  they  took  a  step  which  would  weaken 
that  feeling  of  respect  for  Parlb^ment  and  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  country,  amount 
the  Iriiib  people,  which  it  ought  to  be  every 
man*s  wish  to  strengthen  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Brownloto  defended  the  hon.  Sec.  for 
Ireland,  and  aprmed  that  under  the  beneficent 
administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Ire- 
land had  passed  from  rebellion  to  .tranquillity. 
That  tranquillity  was  again  in  danger  from  the 
effects  of  the  Catholic  Association ;  and  tbe 
present  bill  had  originated  in  the  necessitv  of 
restoring  that  authority  of  Government,  which 
had  been  usurped  by  the  Association.  Much 
did  he  wi^h  that  the  petition  which  he  had 
the  hoQour  to  present  last  session,  and  which 
he  supported  with  such  remonstrances  as 
he  thought  the  subject  merited,  had  met  with 
the  attention  it  deserved.  B.it  the  hon.  Sec. 
for  Foreign  A  flairs  spoke  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation as  a  kind  of  safety-valve,  through  which 
much  bad  feeling  escaped — ^as  a  mere  exube- 
rance on  the  surface  of  the  political  body, 
which  was  an  indication  of  the  bealthfulness  of 
the  system,  and  which.  If  left  to  itself,  would  in 
proper  time  disappear^  But  now  the  tone  was 
changed;  for  a  summary  measure  was  pro- 
posed for  putting  down  unlawful  associations. 
And  what  associations?  Why  the  Catholic 
Association, and  the  Catholic  Associatioii  alone. 
If  the  measure  trenched  upon  tbe  rights  of  tbe 
people )  the  blame  ought  to  rest  where  alone  it 
was  due — on  the  Catholic  Association.  He 
must  state,  that  since  the  met*tings  of  tbe  Asso- 
ciation, the  Orangemen,  swoin  or  unsworn,  and 
indeed  the  whole  Protestant  population,  had 
surpassed  all  former  examples  of  forbearance 
and  moderation,  as  the  Association  in  tbe 
iusulls  and  threats  -which  they  directed  against 
them,  bad  exceeded  all  former  instances  of  vio- 
lence. The  Protestant  gentlemen  of  Ireland, 
iu  the  relations  of  parents,  landlordg  and  ma- 
gistrates, followed  the  precepts  of  their  religion, 
by  htudying  tbe  good  of  all  committed  to  their 
charge,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
si^nilar  body  of  men  in  any  country.  He  cod- 
tended,  therefore,  diat  the  measure  under  dis- 
cussion had  been  called  for  solely  by  tbe  Catho- 
lic Association;  and  as  children  not  sick,  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  take  physic  to  encourage 
others  to  whom  the  dose  was  necessary,  so 
must  the  whole  of  Ireland  be  subjected  to  the 
proposed  law;  the  innocent sulTer  for  the  guilty 
— the  just  for  the  uiyust — those  whose  object 
was  tosupport  order  for  those  whose  only  ob- 
ject was  to  involve  the  country  in  confusion 
(hear,  bear).  Tbe  distiyrbances  in  Ireland 
had  been  ascribed  to  the  exertions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  to  the  iutroduction  of  that 
wicked  book,  the  Bible.  He  was  sorry  \o 
hear  soch  an  effect  attributed  to  a  book 
which  had  ushered  peace  and  good  trill  into  the 
world.  He  denied  that  tbe  re;*  pec  table  gontle- 
meo,  who  had  proceeded  io  Ireland  on  the  part 
of  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  had  been 
sent  on  an  expedition  of  proselytism.  ^Vas  it 
proselytizipg  to  distribute  the  Bible,  and  in  tb<* 
Iri^b  language  top  ?  Was  it  proselytizing  to 
pay  Catoolic  scboolmastrrs — to  send  round 
Catholic  inspectors  to  all  tbe  schools  whic'i 
they  bad  eBtablisbcd?  The  fact  was,  that  i' 
was  not  agoiOKt  uroielytiziug  that  the  Catholi' ' 
were  opposed,  but  against  education  of  an; 
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kind ;  for  tb^e  CathoHc  faith  was  fomided  on  1^- 
norante,  and  tbcy  were  afraid  that  education 
Tinuld  extlnf^uish  it  (hear,  hear).  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Killecn*s  «peecb,he  could  find 
nothing  hot  mischief  in  all  that  had  been  aaid, 
written  or  done,  by  the  Association.  But  the 
discuK&ion  on  the  present  snbiect  ftbould  not  be 
confined  to  what  had  been  said  or  done  by  the 
Association.  The  mere  fact  of  asuemblin^  was 
a  contravention  of  the  proyifioos  of  the  Con- 
vention Act,  and  a  peace  ofllcer  was  autho- 
rized to  dissolve  an  assembly  of  the  kind  spe- 
cified in  the  act,  on  simply  finding  them  to- 
gether. In  1811,  a  court  of  justice,  In  speak- 
ing of  the  act,  declared  that  the  exceptions 
wMch  had  been  made  fn  favour  of  the  House' 
of  Commons  and  Convocation,  much  as  they 
liad  been  ridiculed  by  a  learned  gent  (Mr. 
Penman),  proved  the  length  to  which  the  legis- 
lature intended  to  push  the  principle  of  the 
act,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  those 
specific  exceptions  In  consequence  of  the 
largeness  of  its  wording.  Let  not  the  friends 
of  the  Catholic  question  oppose  this  measure. 
The  Association  had  done  much  to  retard  the 
profl^ress  of  that  question  (hear,  hear).  Such 
had  been  the  bad  efi'ect  produced  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  Protestants  who  some  time  ago 
would  willingly  have  signed  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics,  could  now  by  no  means  be 
induced  to  do  so.  He  admitted  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  now  a  most  poiterful  body.  In' the 
beginning  it  was  Insignificant  {  but  now  it  con- 
tained amongst  its  members,  peers,  and  the 
song  of  peers,  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  t  and 
every  man  who  had  contributed  one  penny  to- 
wards the  rent,  felt  himself  identified  with  its 
interests,  and  concerned  forJts  existence  (hear, 
hear).  He  stated  these  facts  to  show  the  ur- 
gency of  immediately  putting  down  the  Asso- 
ciation. How  did  the  case  stand  ?  The  Asso- 
ciation said,  **  Give  us  emrncipation;  admit 
us  to  Parliament.*'  He  would  suppose  that 
granted ; — that  the  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
uose  offices  which  were  looked  upon  as  consti- 
tuting Che  government  of  the  state ;  for  hon. 
gents,  opposite  thought  that  concession  should 
not  stop  short  of  that.  Then  would  not  the 
Association,  having  Che  complete  leadership  of 
the  people,  say-^*^  Give  us  the  church  pro- 
perty {  we  are  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  fthom 
that  property  was  originally  given?*'  Was  it 
conristeot  with  common  sense  or  experience, 
to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  be 
content  with  certain  privileges  being  conferred 
<m  the  laity,  when  the  Church— the  god  of  her 
Idolatry — received  nothing  (hear,  hear)  ?  And 
if  Parliament  Should  reject  the  demand,  the 
Association  would  reply,  **  We  are  six  millions 
of  people;  one  nind  animates  as;  we  can 
levy  taxes;  give  us  tin  church  property*  or 
we  will  shake  the  kingdom  to  the  centre.** 
That  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Association,  he  entertained  no 
doubt.  Such  societies  uniformly  ended  in  mis- 
chiet  Upon  this  point  he  miglit  auote  the 
words  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  or  Ireland, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  In  1811 : — ^  What  man  can  answer 
for  himself  In  going  Into  a  well-const itnted 
Dolltical  society  }  His  first  steps  are  good,  his 
nnit  motives  pure.  His  paasiona  warm  As  he 
proceeds ;  applause  intoxicates  him ;  snccess 
encourages  and  inflames  him  i  be  begins  a  pa- 
triot, and  ends  a  revolutionist    I  well  remem- 


ber*-who  can  ferget  It? — the  irat  twiional 
assembly  of  France,  composed  of  every  thing 
most  honourable  for  talent  and  respectability 
in  the  kingdom,  called  together  for  the  nohle«t 
and  purest  pvrpoees.  Mbat  was  the  retHdt  ? 
The  wise,  and  good,  and  virtnoas,  were  put 
down  by  the  factious  demogojnies.  They  were 
no  longer  masters  of  their  •? ill  $  they  knew  not 
the  lengths  to  which  they  were  going  t  they 
were  drawn  on  by  an  increasing  aitracli*»n, 
step  by  step,  to  the  vortex  In  whir  A  were 
buried  even  the  ruins  of  every  estaMisbment, 
religions  and  political,  and  from  whose  womb 
sprang  that  colossal  despotism  which  now 
bestrides  mankind.*'  He  thought  the  vmrning 
contained  in  that  passage  was  as  appllcahie  to 
the  Association,  as  to  the  Catholic  (3amni(tee. 
He  therefore  earnestly  hoped,  that  Parliament 
would  adopt  this  measure  (cheers). 

Sir  J.  Mmckintoih  said,  that  he  listened  on  all 
occasions  with  pleasure  and  respect  to  the  hon. 
gent,  who  had  just  spoken,  as  well  am  to  the 
hon.  Under-Sec.  (Dawson),  considering  them 
as  'the  avowed  and  able  advocates  of  a  party 
which  was,  unfortunately,  too  pewerfnl  in  Ire- 
land.    He  should  not,  however,  reply  to  ibem 
at  any  length,  because  much  of  what  they  had 
xaid  was  more  tainted  by  the  acrimony  of  Irish 
party,  than  a  member  of  Great  Britain  could 
bring  his  mind  to  consider  worthy  of  nncb  im* 
portance,  when  he  came  to  discuss  a  qaestion 
of  such  interest  to  the  empire  as  tlie  present « 
although  one  of  the  observations  of  the  laet 
speaker  was  important,  as  openly  admitting  the 
real  purpose  of  the*  bill.     But  he  rose  te  ena* 
ploy  the  first  moments  of  returning  strength 
and  health.  In  performing  a  great  duty  on  a 
question  of  vital  interest.    He  rose  to  protest 
against  the  stigma  thrown  on  the  Catholic  cause, 
by  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  Catholic  body  ^ 
be  rose  to  protest  against  the  new  attempt  to 
silence  the  complaints  of  the  Catholics,  watboat 
redressing  their  wrong  i    to  protest    afainat 
this  new  discouragessent,  added  to  the  ittsCvn- 
ragement  of  centuries;    to  protest  agwast  a 
measure,  which  had  been  justly  charmcteriied 
as  a  bill  to  relieve  the  Govorament  froos  the 
necessltv  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland  (eheera). 
His  leal  In  behalf  of  the  Catholet  was  aot — 
as  his  rt  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tiemey)  had  said  of 
himself,  In  a  speech  exhibiting  an  nnrivnlled 
union  of  sense  and  wit,  which  closed  the  debate 
last  night—connected  with  a  love  of  their  prin- 
ciples.    He  venerated  the    Refacmntl— ,  aod 
the  principles  upon  which  it  bad  proceeded 
— freedom  of  opinion,  and  aecnrity  from  Per- 
secution.    They  who    did    not  nphoM  tho*« 
principles  were    no   true    Reformers.      Pro- 
testants  they  might  call  themselves^  hot  chey 
were  only  Papists  In  Protestant  clothing  t  aea 
desirous  of  setting  up  small  Poferiea  ha  the 
Protestant  church,    In  Ilea    of  that  greater 
Popery  which  had  covered  all  Bnrope  wkh  ir* 
shadow.    Bo  long  as  the  Catholic  had  remaine»l 
the  natural  ally  of  dvil  and  religions  t9rana\ , 
so  long,  had  he  then  lived,  he  woald  ^«e  tr- 
malned  his  mortal  enemy.  Tho  same  prinHpte« 
which  would  influence  his  vote  that  eveateg  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics,  would  have  Impelle- j 
him  to  draw  Us  sword  against  them  at  th« 
battle  of  the  Boyoe.    The  principles  of  ri%  il 
and  religions  liberty  ,ettabllsbed  at  that  (lorio*  « 
Revolntlon— revealed  flrst  to  the  world,  hi  the 
Reformation,  by  men  who  neither  andaeai ot>a 
I  DOT  aonght  to  practise  then  i  hot  aincc  apprr« 
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ditBd,  tried  upon  bimI  fought  for,  by  nirii 
whote  hnrti  w«re  pdrcr,  or  whose  inleUectn 
wer(Borecn1i|;htened — Choae  priociplesfbnnrd 
lis  crMd :  io  tbem  be  bad  lived,  and  io  tbcm 
be  hofied  be  should  die ;  «od  in  -iittpport  of 
ttow  priflciplen  it  was — ^ne? er  on  any  occastoo 
^ewDg  opoo  his  min  I  more  stronfrly.^— that  he 
now  rose  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  cause 
(cheenX  It  was  now  thirty  years  or  more 
tiore  two  system  bad  oniforasly  prevaUed 
iiith  rrgard  to  lri«b  atfairiL  One  set  of  gen- 
tieweo  Bicribed  all  evils  to  the  rondnct  of  the 
Catkolic  priesthood  and  laity ;  traced  every 
ostn^  to  Catholic  ConventsoDS,  CoiwaiiUies, 
and  Associations;  and  looked  at  toose 
tswslis,  which  were  only  tynploais  of  dis- 
coot<»oi,  as  conatitiitiBg  the  essence  of 
ihe  diieaR.  Anotber  party,  be  must  say,  of 
hi^r  bearing  in  the  world — persons  more 
diosght  of  in  tbe  present  age,  and  likely  to  be 
better  known  by  posterity ^had  adopted  a 
nore  cooprebensive  theory;  they  believed 
tbai  the  miBeries  which  preyed  upon  Ireland 
arose  from  the  hatred  which  bamed  between  two 
factioBs,  tbe  conqoerors  and  the  conquered; 
and  tbat  tbe  socceissful  plan  for  restoring  health 
noiid  be,  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between 
diif  parties  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  and 
t'rifUeges  (hear,  hear,  hear).  They  did  not 
tbisk,  like  the  other  party,  that  the  world  was 
It  be  saved  by  coercion.  They  did  not  think  it 
wiseit  to  treat  the  oat  ward  symptoms,  instead 
of  die  disease  itselt  Tbeir  remedy,  however, 
WIS  not  propoaed  as  a  nostrum — not  as  any 
thing  which  woald  effect  a  sadden  cure — but  as 
iowethiag absolutely  neceswiry  to  apply  in  the 
begiamng,  in  order  to  render  the  body  politic 
capable  uf  enduring  and  profiting  by  all  those 
cbcsmilaocea  which  slowly  contribute  to  the 
adfaatagc  of  rotnmuniiics  (hear,  hear).  Now 
if  there  were  any  truth  in  what  the  author  ot 
the  Iriiii  Union  ^( Mr.  Pitt)  had  uttered  during 
bis  life,  or  in  what  his  friends  had  declared  fur 
Imb  after  hb  death,  this  remedy— in  fact,  Ca> 
tboBe  Rmaocipatiun,  had  been  the  only  real 
poaod  tor  that  Union.  The  Union  with  Scot- 
had  had  proceeded  upon  a  different  principle 
T'fbe  preservation  of  tbe  Protestant  anccesuon 
is  dbe  hoase  of  Hanover ;  an  Union  which  re- 
wofod  the  discontonted  parties  from  a  Parlia- 
Aritin  Scotlafkd,  where  tbeir  power  was  coo-> 
ud^rabie,  to  one  ia  England,  where  it  became 
vouparattvely  slight*  But,  in  Ireland,  the 
dhcoBleBti  prevailed  among  a  different  class 
of  people;  the  Union — except  in  tbe  way  of 
Catholic  Emaaclpatioft— could  not  remove  tbem 
'-caald  not  teudb  Ihem-'-could  neither  weaken 
|ior  Rthfy  them  a  jot  (hear,  hear).  Accord- 
'i9fly,l)iird6reW\ille,  a  diAtinguished  follower 
of  Mr.  Pht,  observed,  in  presenting  a  Catholic 
Prtjtiffi  to  tbe  Honse  of  Lords  in  1805 ;— "«  We 
are  ODW  called  aponto  perform  the  duty  imposed 
>poii  as  by  the  Union."  He  meant  to  speak 
dhpanigingly  of  no  man  on  account  of  his  poll* 
heal  opinions;  but  be  would  say,  that  ever 
■ve  the  Union,  all  tbe  tolent  and  genius  of  tbe 
Briiidi cation,  with  one  di*tlngoishMl  exception, 
^  ranged  itself  on  tbe  side'of  Emancipation. 
^  Houaa  of  Commons  had  passed  a  bill  for 
^parpose:  and  the  House  of  Lords,  in  181S, 
^  njeeted,  by  a  m^ority  of  only  one,  a  re- 
■olatioo  proposed  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
P'^tjag  Itself  favoorably  to  enteruin  the 
latstieo.-  The  same  feeling  prevailed  through- 
ost  tbe  kaigdooi — not  merely  among  the  edu- 
aied,  hat  among  tho6«  who  were  mo«t  likely 


to  be  swayed  by  babJt  and  prejudice.  There 
was  not  a  class  of  men  in  England,  among  whom 
it  would  now  be  possible  to  raise  the  yell  of 
^  No  Popery.**  It  would  not  now  excite  a 
mob  to  the  most  vulgar  outrage  (hear,  hear, 
hear).  He  dwelt  upon  this  fact,  because  h^ 
heard  it  asserted,  that  there  was  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  claims  in  this  country. 
He  did  not  believe  the  fact;  and  they  did  ill, 
believe  it  or  not,  who  lightly  gave  it  currency. 
Nothing  could  be  so  fatal  as  to  teach  six  mil- 
lions of  Irish  tbat  twelve  millions  of  Englidi 
were  their  enemies,  inclined  to  hate,  or  to  de- 
spise, or  to  debar  tbem  of  those  liberties  which 
were  their  own  proudest  boast  among  tbe  na- 
tions (cheering;.  Were  he  a  Catholic,  be 
should  feel  much  disappointment,  if«  in  the  Soth 
year  of  a  union  formed  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  emancipation,  under  a  Lord  Lieatenent 
whom  all  parties  agreed  in  praising,  an  Irish 
Attorney-General,  whom  it  would  be  injustice 
to  compare  with  any  of  his  predecessors— under 
all  circumstances  of  seeming  advantage,  bo 
found  tbe  Government  practising  tbe  old  tricks, 
and  repeating  the  old  measures  of  coercion,  of 
which  a  series  had  been  opened  to  them  in  a 
long  and  alarming  vista  by  the  Irish  Secretary, 
and  engaging  in  an  inglorious  scuffle  with 
Boards  and  Committees,  in  which  there  was  no 
honour  in  victory,  and  great  danger  in  defeat 
(great  cheering).  In. the  remarks  which  he 
meant  to  offer,  he  would  adopt  that  course 
which  had  already  suggested  itsrlf  to  the  logical 
mind  of  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
He  proposed  to  inquire — fir»t,  whether  the  in^ 
tended  law  would,  or  vrouid  not,  be  an  infrac- 
tiun  of  popular  privileges — next,  whether  its 
operation  would  oot  injure  the  Catholic  cause 
— and  lastly,  whether,  through  that  operation, 
it  would  not  be  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
British  empire.  The  first  argument  set  up  for 
the  bill  was  its  necessity.  No  man  was  mora 
disposed  to  bold  necessity  **  the  plea  of  tyrants 
and  the  creed  of  slaves'*  than  he  was;  still 
it  might  sometimes  form  tbe  justification  of 
vigour^where  it  existed,  it  was,  truly  enough, 
not  only  niprama,  but  sqUi  /at  ;  superseding  all 
other  powers^  and  exacting  absolute  obedience. 
In  tbe  first  place,  it  was  of  great  Impor- 
tance that  he  abouid  distinguish  between  con- 
venience and  necessity ;  because  he  by  no 
means  allowed  the  same  force  to  the  first  of 
those  pleat  as  to  the  latter ;  and — for  the  rest- 
he  never  meant  to  deny  tbat  all  assocjationw 
or  leagues,  holy  or  unholy,  or  by  whatever  title 
^c^  called  themeelves,  which  banded  great 
-bodies  qf  men  together,  separating  them  fnim, 
'and  often  making  them  hostile  to,  their  fellow- 
citixen»— be  did  not  mean  to  deny  (hat  all  such 
alliances  were  both  inconvenient  and  undesir- 
able. But  be  would  entreat  of  any  gent,  in- 
tending to  address  tbe  house,  to  look  back  at 
the  history  of  all  such  associations,  and  see 
whether  they  bad  ever  existed  in  a  sound  state 
of  any  community.  If  they  looked  to  the  most 
remarkable  associations,  would  they  find  one 
which  bad  been  destroyed  by  coercive  laws? 
Would  they  not  find  that  laws,  prosecutions, 
arms,  bad  all  been  employed  io  vain? — and 
that  thev  bad  never  died  unleas  of  a  natural 
death,  through  exhaustion  vf  the  zeal  which 
produced  tbem,  or  in  consequence  of  conces- 
sion or  the  removal  of  grievances  ?  But  tbe 
anestion  was.  how  far  a  necessity  existed  In 
lis  case  ?  The  grounds  of  necessify  were  corn* 
monly  mischief  intended  i  muchief  done,  dao* 
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fftroai  l8iH(«iAffe  QUteirejii,  »i«l^n  towik.    Now,  | 
with  wtpeet  ti>  mbcbicf  iiUonded  tho  Aikir* 
Qe3rH6ff»sr«l  for.  Ireland   kud    dittinctly  %<-» 
^nittfid  llie  CoiMtc  AMOciatioq  of  any  curh 
iriD^otiena.    Tile  i«anied  gent,  bad  done  iiMNre« 
tm  he  had  feoe  #o  to  aiaif g  thr  reasoM  why 
^e  Cu»vn4  if  imMiwible  to  8ii«p«cl  any  b«c  fcmd 
lotrntiona  oo  die  p«rt  of  tbe  individaala  of  tbat 
Qody,  and  eapf  ciaily  of  fhat  oloqMcatand  cde- 
biBted  peraoo  (Mr.  ()*Connell)  who  waa  the 
firiocipal  ol\iect  of  the  propoted  inter ^oMlion 
of  Parliament.    The  talents  and  fortnaet  the 
public  and  private  altqation  of  that  ^^ntleman 
— »iifmmi  Aoaeri«>  rw  frnmUimrk  ampUuima^  uxor 
pnhatianmtmj    oppi$ii9mnU    Uberi'-^ioHmd   any 
snapicion  on  bit  arconot.    B«t  if  no  miflcbief 
were  intended^  had  any  been  pctually  done  ? 
Tbe  cnve  for  mischief  done  consisted  in  certain 
circumstances    which   bad   occurred    in   two 
psrticulnr  trials  at  law ;   and   it  turned  owl 
that  these  prosecotinns  had  not  merely  end-? 
ed    in  acqnittalS)    but  that   tbe  Jttdx<?   u|-on 
the  bench  had  thanked   the  eonitsci  for  (he 
Association  for  his  conduct  of  the  proiiecu- 
t'tooi  ami  that  in  the  others  (he  same  com- 
pliment from  the  same  quarter  had  been  paid 
til   the  Association  itself.      These  were    the 
D  ischtefs   done,  in  virtue   of  which  it    was 
pro|.>osed  to  suspend  the  constitu(i»nal  rightu 
and    privileges   of  six    niillions    of   persons 
(hear,  hear).    Now  the  rt.  boo.  Sec.  (Peel) 
went  beyond  mischief  done  or  even  intended; 
and  declared  that  if  tlie  Association  continued, 
and  especially  if  counter-associations  amouf^ 
tho  Orani^emen  were  formed,  an  end  most  sonn 
be  put  to  the  administration  of  justice  alto- 
gether; **  for,'*  he  observed,  **  we  stand  in  this 
predicament--^very  Catholic  who  subscribes 
lo  the  rent  will  be  ioierested  in  any  (rial  in 
which  the  Association  may  be  concerned;  and 
so,  pro  dffeUMJuraiorum^  we  shall  have  no  pro> 
serutions ;  for  such  was  tho  law  in  the  case  of 
The  King  v.  Dotby.'*     He  gave  the  r(.  hon. 
.Sec.  full  credit  for  his  argument ;  it  had  argued 
his  bill  out  of  tho  hopse;  for,  if  there  cooid 
be  no  prosecutions  at  the  inntaoce  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, where  was  the  nece^tsity  for  inppreas- 
iag  it  ?    As  to  the  charge  of  wam»  and  indis- 
rrect  language,  be  sliould  not  follow  it  at  length ; 
if  irue,  then  tJwt  had  only  happened  in  the 
Association  which  must  happen  to  all  bodies  of 
men  in  a  similar  situation.     Bat  the  next 
charge  was  a  heavy  one  i  il  was  right  tbat  the 
fontse  sbonld  well  consider  il.    It  consisted  in 
Itro  aanteneesof  an  address  to  the  people  of 
IrttlamI,  pubtiahed  by  tbe  Association  in  1894. 
lie  entreated  hon.  members  to  read  over  tlv 
wktie  address,  with  the  exceplion  of  ilwac  two 
f  aasages,  and  then  to  declare  whether  every  re- 
maining line  was  not  written  in  a  soirit  of  conci- 
Natioo  }  He  should  consider  it  os  the  itmiigost 
|>rnef  be  bad  ever  met  viith  of  t*io  blin«*uess  of 
peily  feeling,  if  any  p<ir*oQ  could  read  it  and 
rntcrtnin  n  diflercnt  opinion.     1(  was  first  ob- 
fected  lo  the  address  that,  smou^  other  topics  of 
dissnasion  from  outra.i^e  and  violence,  it  was 
urged  that  Wbitebo}ism  bad  **  canied  tbe  death 
of  many  innocent  pcrboos.'*      But  could  the 
house  be  ignorant  that   this  was  true?  Some 
might  blame  the  administration  of  the  laws  for 
ibis,  but  good  sense  must  convince  every  man 
timt  it  arose  necessarUy  out  of  the  omploy- 
■Bcat  of  iaforroersi    and  when  this  was  con* 
•idoredft   was  not   this   very   sentence   a  de* 
ftoro  of  the  administration  of  tbe   laws?^ 
Was  it.not  saying  to  every  peasant---^'  You  se^ 


your  neifhNinrs,  whom  you  believe  lwacent» 
suttering  by  the  law.    This  oeeasa  criminal  to 
yoitt  bnt  we  who  know  better,  toil  vou,  thai 
individuals  in  authority  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  occasional  events  of  this  nature;  tl»y  aro 
the  natural  results  of  that  very  stale  of  ooeiety 
which  torbulome  must  always  produoe."   Then 
let  the  house  observe  with  wliat  caution  tlio 
address  avoided  the  most  inflammatory  titpim. 
There  wis  not  a  word  about  the  Insunvction 
Act  (loud  cheers),  a  sulyect  upon  which  one 
W4ird  would  be  sufficient     But  tM  Ai>sociati«m 
used  every  pains  t^  avoid  danger  or  offence  t 
and  their  reward  waa  a  bill  to  put  them  down, 
and  a  charge  of  libelling  those  laws  wl4ch  it 
had  been  their  atiiety  to  vindicate.    Ske  coold 
not   conceive   a   greater   diatortion  of  plain 
English,  than  tlia  aseaning  which  the  rt.  ho& 
Hec.  (Goulhurn)  bad  put  upon  this  addroM;  itn 
intent  to  pacify  was  so  obiiousl  JieXU  for  the 
wnrd*^  hate,'*  upon  which  somuch  stress  bad  been 
laid,  and  of  which  he  won  Id  only  say,  that  be 
had  never  before  heard  the  object  of  a  word  so 
mricb  exaggerated,  even  by  those  who  were  apt 
to  employ  terras  hc^y  in  their  own  case,  wbicb 
they  blamed  as  frrely  in  others.  He  had  read  of 
a  kind  of  critics,  who  iili!strated  the  value  of 
t^e  doctrines  they  preached,  by  their  constant 
violation  of  tbe  practiee.    This  "  bate,**  which 
the  A  ttorney  •General  for  Ireland,  with  a  dig- 
nity worthy  of  his  intellect,  bad  disdained  to 
notice,  he  rould  hardly  make  up  his  mind  to 
treat  seriously.     Dr  Johnson  had  said  of  som* 
f  lend  of  his,  that  he  was  a  good  hater— bo 
hated  a  Whig,  and  he  bated   a   Scotehman. 
Now,  he  bad  &e  honour  toapi>ear  in  both  ttios« 
characters ;  and  was  moreover  a  member  of  an 
institution    whiih    the    doctor    himself   tta'l 
founded.    But  he  had  vcrv  little  doubt  that,  if 
the  learned  person  could  iise  again,  he  shonld 
be  able  to  conquer  tbat  hatred;   indeed,  h«* 
should  only  fear  tbat  the  d6ctor  might  hi»l4 
him  very  silly  if  be  went  so  far  an  to  nntire 
it      For   who    supposed    that  hatred    to    a 
party     implied    any    tiling    like    hatred    tc» 
the    individuals  who  composed    that    party  ^ 
Suppose    be    should    say,    be    bated    Torira 
—he   should  only    use   a  natural    language 
(laughter  and  cheering) — because  be  di«dike4 
their   opinions.     But,    if   (heiie   words  were 
token   in  tlieir  strictest  sense,  he  should  #e* 
coive  great  injustice,  inaKmucb  aa  many  indi» 
vidnals  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  rcspcrt  bimI 
love,  had  chosen  to  teke  the  name  of  an  enemj 
to  the  bouse  of  Hanover.  It  was  so  nith  the  As> 
sociation<^it  was  the  party  they  meant,  not  the 
individuals.    Would  an  historian  be  blamed  fur 
saying,  that    tbe  eviN  of  Ireland  proceeded 
from  the  hatred  of  the   rival   fartions  which 
divided  her?    And  betiides — take  the  words  in 
their  binadest  sense — how  long  had  it  been  im 
moral  to  excite  men's  pa<isions  against  their 
vices.    If  there  were  not  a  tendency  to  roun- 
teractlon  in  mon^a  vice^.  few  would  boast  of 
verv  material  virtues.    Ho  who  by  rousing  uoe 
ill  disposition  in  a  roan*s  mind,  found  moaoa  to 
extinguish  a  worse,  dckcrved  tit  be  applauded, 
not  condemned.    The  adjuration  of  tbe  Catlio- 
lics,  enlisted  tbe  passions  on  the  side  of  peace. 
It  wasonlv  saying  in  poetical  terms,*'  By  all 
you  most  .bold  ill,  and  by  tbat  vice  which  most 
naturally  besets  you;  by  yonr  religious  princi- 
pies   and*  your    political   privations,  we  ad- 
jure you  to  peace;**    that   is — **  Wa  a4iam 
yon     to   peace  ^and    forbearance,    by    those 
very     principles    which  would    Induce  you 
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Ui » twinrf  cumliict'*    He  now  eame  <0  die 
ufniMuii  «f  tkebon.  mitmber  (Mr.  Browtiloiv), 
Ad  t^g  BeBMre  wu  lerelled  at  tke  Ciit}ioU(:t 
ihm.  The  propodtibo  df  eqwUity  #a8  false  i 
de  ptftiaMty  wai  avowed.     Now    tke  hoii. 
wtwkv  hmi  laid— spMiklDg  of  tber  form  of 
Ifce  propand  owarare,  aad  complaiiiiilg  of  its 
aieetug  (he  Orange  perty^  eves  in  appearince 
— Aat  thfffe  were  Mune  fatliels,  wbo,  if  it  were 
tfttmwy  14  fif«  oae  child  in  a  Cunily  a  dbte 
of  pkytic,  irottid  make  all  (be  rest  take  it  fof- 
eompaay.    Now  be  was  a  fkther  add  il  gmnd- 
iiitlicr,  aodbewoaldtell'tbefaeo,  member  #hat 
lit  nttr  would  be  oa  locb  an  occastbn.    lie 
itolld  girelbe  fliek  child  a  do»6  of  physic,  and 
tie  odMtB  a  ^laea  of  lemonade— ^nt  tb^n  be 
i»sUd  tell  the  children  who  had  the  lemonade  to 
iteie  wiy  faces,  wUch  the  hon.  aent.  did  not 
m.    And,  after  all,  was  eqoality  poinble  f 
tie  bill  migbt  act  apon  the  Associaaon,  bat 
dot  sgaiast  the  Oran|^e  Societtiesi  for  (he  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Catholics  were  open,  aiid  there- 
in coald  be  come  at;  but  the  Orkn|;e  party 
Kttuid  evade  the  few  as  they  did  already,  by 
tlit^  sfrrcsy    which  iormed    the    essenee    oj^ 
t^    proreedio^      Besides,     the    Orange 
P*rty  was  made  a  party  by   the  law,    they 
Here  brought  together  on    grand  juries,   in 
eorporatioas,  and  at  Quarter  Sessions;   with 
tbon  atMiciation  was  a  formality  which  might 
be  ditpeased  wiili.    They,  therefore,  would  not 
beiajsredby  the  bill;  they  would  not  suffer, like 
tke  Catholics,  from  inactivity.    Inactivity  waa 
DO  evil  fu  a  body  in  possession  of  monopoly. 
Tbej  could  well  afford  to  let  things  remain  as 
(liry  acre,  who  had  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
kta/tdomin  their  power,  especially  if  the  fi  lends 
of  freedom  were  compelled  to  be  idle;  but  the 
(Ktrties  Were  not  equal  (cheerM),  and  this  mea- 
iwe,  preteodii^  to  ha  impartial,  was  most  un^ 
e^oalaad  uiyost.     To  revert  to  another  topic. 
La*  learned  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  un- 
able to  rely  upon  mischief  done,  and  not  pre- 
IMr^d  to  allege  any  thing  like  mischief  intended, 
etpatiuted  on  the  danger  which  might  result 
frum  the  ascendancy  of  the  Association  over  the 
■uoda  of  the  people  of  Irvlund.    To  this,  then, 
tbejf  came  at  last  %  the  learned  cent,  spoke  not  of 
vbat  had  been   done— his  rase  was  on  a  may  / 
Certainly  the  present  was  the  first  occasion  on 
vbich  it  had  been  proposed  to  suspend  the  li- 
berties of  six  millions  of  peo|;ie,  on  a  possi- 
hilivy.    But  aa   do  cautie  could   be  shown  to 
i^fy  the  measure,  the  nejkt  course  was  to 
wow  that  it  required  no  justtlicatioo.     Accor- 
'iBgiy,  the  learned  gebt.  declared  that  it  was 
■0 eocraachmeat  on  popular  privileges.    Tbi« 
vui,  plafaily  speaking,  a  contradiction  in  terms; 
for,  to  say  that  a  limitation  of  an  ancient  right 
ifaettii^wasnot  an  encroachment,  was  muih 
Ae  SUDC  aa  to  assert  that  a  whole  was  not  equal 
to  its  parts.    Whether  it  was  j  ist  or  necessary 
to  haut  that  right,  might  be  a  question  ;  but  not 
b>  Ke  that  limitation  was  innovation  was  im- 
P'Kible.  He  would  now  advert  to  the  assertion 
^  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  were 
■jvioas  to  the  Catholic  intereste.    He  denied 
^  fsct.    Bat  it  was  curious  to  observe  that 
^objection  came  from  the  avowed  opponents 
«f  the  Catholic  claims.    Was  not  this  foct  suffi- 
*»ni  to  prove  to  the  Catholics  that  that  body 
^«i  actiag  vsefulfy  for  their  interests  ?   If  it 
v^re  Bot  wmatural  to  be  taught  by  an  enemy, 
n  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  be  advised  by 
bia  on  that  point  on  whicn  he  avowed  his 


greatfeMt  ho«illlty  (b^'aK  hmr).  il«Kt,  it  wa* 
said,  (hat  thi«  Association  int6rfl*rfed  tirhh  th<¥ 
administration  of  justtee.  To  tamper  trlth  tftd*' 
course  of  J  Qsttce  ihoultf,  c«rt&lnty,and  In  tbW 
coantrv,  whe^e  it  Is  fairly  adtubilfttcred,  would'; 
be  looked  upon  With  alarm.  Sot  were  circum- 
comstaneet  (he  same  in  Ireland?  The  housed 
were  engaged  not  to(tg  ago  Ifi  an  inquinr  into  iM 
conduct  of  A  shef  iff"  of  Dublin.  They  had  (hero 
abahdunt  droofb  ot  the  Interference  with  th«f 
course  of  Jufetice  dh  one  side.  They  bad  seen 
how  attempts  had  btffcn  made,  and  not  trlthodt 
sticcesi,  10  tamper  with  and  bias  the  regular 
cburse  of  tH«  law.  Remembering  those  Aicts^ 
he  would  ask  the'  hotfie.  Were  there  not  tbmkt 

S bunds  (or  Inierfereace  on  the  other  ildef 
ight  not  «uch  interferench  correct  the  poifoil 
wtiTch  bkd  been  infused  Into  the  fodnttfin  uf 
justice,  by  those  presumptuous  assertors  of  (hd 
moral  obligation  of  an  oath,  who  had  marched 
away  fVom  the  bar  of  that  house,  trltihipHinj^ 
over  PnHiament  (eheers)?  An  evil  of  sdcit 
ma^oltude  on  one  side  must  give  rhie,  howevef 
Objectionable  both  might  be,  to  its  corrective' 
on  the  other.  A  learned  gent.  (Mr.  Doherty) 
had  profusely  eulogised  the  learned  pentunt 
who  administered  the  law  in  Irelabd;  both 
judges  and  magistrates.  The  purity  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  not  complained  of, 
aa  far  as  the  learned  persons  appointed  to  pre* 
side  over  the  several  courts  were  concerned  i 
bat  what  he  complained  of  was,  that  attempts 
were  made  to  prejudice  it  by  the  'conduct  of  a 
faction  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people — that  the  means 
of  doing  so  were  exclusively  in  (he  hands  of 
that  faction,  and  that  they  were  disposed  t|>  use 
them  against  a  conquered  and  oppressed  party. 
It  was  impossible  to  expect  thut  one  portion  of 
men,  acting  on  principles  hostile  to  the  feelings, 
wttdies,  and  hopes  of  another,  could  be  impartial 
towards  that  other,  where  the  power  lay  so  en- 
tirely in  their  own  bands.  That  they  nere  not 
so,  was  notorioui  t  and  ih  fact,  ttie  assumed  re- 
sehtmeat  of  the  lekmed  gent,  looked  like  a  vain 
{Itteihpt,  by  vagiie  penegytic,  to  exempt  men 
from  tnecominori  failings  ofhuman  nature  (hear, 
hear).  The  success  of  (be  present  measure  would 
be  lookeo  hpon  as  a  victory  over  the  Catholics 
by  the  Orange  men.  It  wbsa  maiim  with  all  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  all  men 
knew  what  best  contributed  to  their  own  inte^ 
rests.  The  preiseni  measure  was  unanimously 
called  for  by  (he  Orangemen.  It  waft  deprecated 
With  equal  unanimity  6  V  the  Cktho||cs.  Both  par- 
tlrssaw  how  their  separate  objects  might  be  pro- 
moled  or  retarded  by  this  bill.  It  was  begin- 
ning a  system  of  coercion  which  would  be  inju- 
rious as  a  precedent,  and  the  more  so  As  it 
Would  be  found  ine^ectual.  The  bill,  It  was 
said,  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  Act, 
and  it  went  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Asso- 
ciation, if  not  the  chosen,  were  (he  adopted  re- 
presentatives of  the  Catholics.  Now  what  was 
meant  by  **  adopted  representatives"  but  that 
the  Catholic  leaders  had  the  confidence  of  the 
pebple,  as  acting  against  their  opponents?  And 
what  would  happen  it  they  should  still  find  the 
Way  to  keep  up  that  confidence  ?  Would  not 
another  bill  become  necessary  in  the  spirit^  of 
this,  as  this  was  thought  expedient  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Convention  Act  I  Would  it  not  be  thought 
right  to  put  down  leadership  on  the  one  side, 
and  confidence  on  the  other  ?  Was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  such  a  system  could  be  continued? 
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V  it  did,  tbft  eoBfeaicnca  would  be,  tint  aofer 
iit»ttkl  b«  Bocccedea  by  anger,  and  Irriiallon  bj 
irritotioa,  and  the  resolti  would  be  iimilar  to 
thote  of  oir  early  diipates  with  America.  Mr. 
^urlLe  bad  polated  out  the  cooaequeaces  whicb 
would  ensue,  froa  attempts  to  coerce  a  feeliof^ 
wUch  could  not  be  controlled  while  the  evil 
which  gave  rise  to  it  remained.  H unan  nature 
bad  not  altered  since  then.    The  causes  which 

Koduced  the  irritation  of  public  feeling  in  Ire- 
id  were  not  the  same  as  those  which  existed 
in  America,  but  they  arose  from  circum- 
•lances  widch  wero  much  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  A  question  of  religion  was  mixed  up 
with  the  present  struggles  of  the  Catholics 
to  free  themselves  from  the  penal  code.  To 
▼ez  a  man  for  his  religion  was  to  oppress 
Urn  for  that  which  he  l^ld  most  sacred ;  and 
was  ever  considered  as  the  most  tyrannical  in* 
dignity  which  the  wickedness  of  man  could  ex- 
ercise towards  his  fellow-creature.  What  was 
It  which  caused  the  union  of  ail  classes  of  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland  ?  .  A  general  feeling  that  all 
classes  were  equally  the  objects  of  penal  laws. 
It  was  true,  that  in  effect,  tb«y  o|>erated  on  the 
Ibw  of  the  higher  ranks  %  but  they  were  not  the 
less  bitterly  nit  by  the  many,  for  the  high  were 
excluded  for  tlie  same  cause  as  the  low.  The 
iasuH  was  common  to  all.  An  hon.  member 
iiad  alloded  to  the  Bible  Societjr,  and  to  the 
reception  which  some  of  its  niitsionaries  had 
met  with  in  Ireland.  He  honoured  the  inten- 
tions of  that  society;  but  he  did  not  at  all  won- 
der at  the  opposition  which  they  had  met  with. 
The  Catholic  priest  inculcated,  that  the  sacred 
word  contained  in  the  Scriptures  was  not  to  be 
interpreted  but  by  the  church.  That  doctrine 
was  not  a  new  one  i  nor  was  it  confined  to  one 
relfgiofi.  He  wonld  state  what  had  been  said 
*on  this  subject,  not  by  a  rev.  M^Sweeney,  nor 
a  rev,  0*Shauffanesey,  but  hv  a  writer  who 
differad  widely  from  them  oo  theological  mat- 
ters,and  whohad  said,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
only  to  be  explained  according  to  the  Book  of 
Conmion  Prayer.  The  opioioii  was  thatof  Chil- 
lin^orth,  and  of  the  writer  of  the  book  ffhim 
wnch  he  quoted  it,  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Marsh. 
If  the  missfonaries  found  dittculUes  in  Ireland, 
lei  them  not  asrribe  them  to  an  hostility  to  the 
Bible,,  but  to  the  conduct  of  those  from  whom 
the  missiooarles  were  supposed  to  come.  It  was 
believed,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  they  who 
cndeavuured  to  keep  the  Catholic  excluded 
ihoHi  his  civil  rights,  could  not  come  with  any 
friendly  disposition  to  interfero  with  religious 
belM:  He  had  aHuded  to  the  possibility  of 
ispsrslioB  between  the  two  oouniiies.  Was 
this  measuM  calculated  to  cement  the  tie  be- 
Iweeii  the  two  coustries  ?  His  hopes,  however, 
rosted  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  on 
whom  these  indignitios  were  heaped.  If  he 
were  considered  worthy  of  advising  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  he  would  say  to  them,  that  to 
sever  themselves  from  this  country  would  be 
the  beginning  of  a  worse  system  than  any  they 
had  yet  experienced  t  it  wonld  be  the  last  day 
of  F4iglaBd^s  greatness,  but  it  would  be  Ire- 
load's  ruin.  He  trusted  that  no  feeling  of  the 
kind  could  be  entertained  by  the  people  of 
Irduud,  though  such  measures  as  this  wero  not 
ill  calculateu  to  excite  them.  The  proposed 
bill  be  viewed  as  a  cruel  addittoa  to  the  penal 
codr.  It  was  a  part  of  the  prison-dress— u 
tsumaflt  ultbe  Irttars  whicb  wero  still  suffered 
to  gall  that  country  (hear,  hear).    He  would 


ask  how  could  Government  think  of  ptovidlug 
for  the  lesser  danger,  and  neclect  to  obviate 
the  greater  ?  How  could  any  man  imagine  tiiat 
an  effectual  remedy  could  be  applied  to  the 
effect,  while  the  cause  was  allowed  to  cou- 
tinne  ?  For  his  own  part,  be  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  life  to  be  influenced  by  any  fears  of 
witnessing  the  consequence*  uf  these  measures  t 
but  he  could  not  disguise  his  apprehension 
tliat  there  were,  among  hon.  gentd.  opposite, 
some  who  would  live  to  roe  their  effects,  aad 
repent  their  rashness,  when  too  late  (load 
cheers). 

Mr.  North  said,  that  the  learned  gent  iusteud 
of  confining  himself  to  the  question  before  the 
house,  had  entrenched  himself  in  the  strott|^ 
bulwark  of  the  Catholic  question,  from  which 
he  scarcely  deigned  to  look  down  on  the  actual 
subject  of  debate.  Instead  of  following  the 
learned  gent,  through  the  course  of  his  ex- 
tended arguments,  he  would  go  at  once  to  that 
with  which  he  had  set  out  The  learned 
gent,  had  referred  to  the  principles  of  16B8. 
Those  principles  be  would  not  deny;  but  be 
would  examine  bow  far  they  were  consistent 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Assoc tatioo.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  constitotloo 
then  established,  the  Honse  of  Commons  w«*re 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  people.  If  tbls 
were  so,  it  followed  that  any  other  assembly, 
hotvever  chosen  or  adopted,  affecting  to  re  pre- 
sent  the  people,  must  be  unconntitultonal.  Tiio 
Convention  Act  was  passed  for  restraining  the 
abuse  of  the  representative  principle,  aod  that 
act  had  been  violated  by  the  Association.  He 
cared  not  whether  it  was  appointed  by  eleetidn 
before,  or  by  adoption  after  its  assemlrtlngi  it 
was  enougii  for  him  that  it  existed.  If  a  stran- 
ger came  into  bis  house,  controlled  his  servants 
and  acted  as  if  he  bad  a  right  to  be  there,  wns 
he  to  be  told  under  such  circumstances,  that  be 
was  not  to  consider  why  the  stranger  cam(«,  or 
how  he  was  to  be  ejected,  but  whether  be  kftd 
got  in  through  the  door  or  the  window  <boiir, 
hear) }  So  of  the  Association.  It  was  of  nocon^ 
sequence  how  it  was  appointed ;  it  existed,  nwd 
was  acting  mischievously ;  and  the  only  qoMtioti 
was,  ought  it  to  be  repressed  }  Cduld  any  man 
doubt  that  this  Association  affected  to  represent 
the  people  ?  A  learned  member  (Mr.  Brougham) 
had  drawn  a  distinction  between  acloal  and  vlf«- 
tual  representation ;  but  this  difference  wis  MK 
recognised  by  the  constitution.  It  was  repuJL 
diated  by  the  Asseclalioo.  If  Mr.  0*CMMMifl 
were  told ,  that  the  Association  was  not  elected*^ 
that  there  was  no  polHng'— no  show  of  hands-^ 
ho  would  answer,  **  I  care  not  for  the  forsn  uiftA 
shadows  of  election.  If  yon  doubt  that  we  ar^ 
really  the  representatives  of  the  IrisVCaibn 
lies,  ask  the  priests,  who  support  usi  nik  life 
peasantry,  who  contribute  to  our  treasury  t  ask 
the  peere  who  are  enrolled  amongst  our  mens** 
hers.  If  this  were  so,  the  only  qnestion  was 
how  to  suppress  it.  The  rent.  In  amount,  waa 
nothiqg  i  bnt  considered  as  an  Index  of  1^ 
public  mind,  was  of  vast  importance.  It  ted 
'the  people  to  look  up  to  other  anthovities  be 
sides  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country, 
and  to  confide  in  a  new  source  of  power,  wMrft 
it  at  once  crested  and  fostered  (hear,  hear). 
Rvery  man  who  paid  rent  was  pledged  to 
the  Association ;  he  was  with  it  **  far  better  and 
for  worse,  for  richer  and  for  poorer;"  be  wag 
wedded  to  it  for  life,  and  insepamhiy  linked 
to  its  fortunes.    This  was  an  intolerable  cvili 
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Ivt  ft  ftlU  greater  wm  behlad.    1^   Dublin 
AiMMUioD  ivae  compftnatifely  hMinlett  r  but 
(ke  rest  raeetiot^,  wbich  were  minor  aaBocin- 
tbot  is  die  coontry,  were  ptegnant  with  in- 
itlcolable  miscbieL    There  the  people  were 
krugned  from  ibeir  altars  by  the  sabordi- 
Bftte  oialorA  and    ageot»'*-aieD  aa  devoid  of 
cailuii  as  of  edacation — not  controlled,  as 
tkeir  leaden  in  Dublio,  by  the  cemionbip  of 
tke  press  and   the  force  of  public  opinion. 
Fnatke  Anociatlon  ai  Dublin  there  flowed  a 
•fcreaai  of  sedition   and  turbulence  into  the 
conntfy,  whence  it  returned  to  the  Association 
in  ft  thousand   currents,  full  of  every  tlung 
neaa,  oarrow  and  illiberal.     Thus  there  was 
a  perpetual  interchange  between  two  streams 
flf  Utter  waters,  which  flowing,  one  from  the 
Association  at  Dahlia,  and  the  other  from  the 
mit-iDeetings  in  the  country,  formed  a  whirl- 
pool of  t>rrjadice,  in  which  peace  and  good  or- 
der were  certain  to  suffer  shipwreck.    The 
leaders,  in  the  first,  bad  no  control ;  in  the  lat- 
t^,  there  was  a  power,  before  which  even 
O'Coiaell  trembled  :    those   who  wielded  it 
were  at  once  his  ministers  and   his  masters, 
•sd  governed  him  even  at  the  moment  they 
pfofeuMd  to  obey  him  (hear,  hear).    It  had 
teeo  observed,  that  in  the  Association  there 
were  do  debates  i  its  members  were  all  of  one 
Biiui   The  observation  was  just ;  bnt  bad  not 
beeo  pushed  to  its  full  extent.    For  what  was 
tbe  eooseqoence  ?    Why,  no  man  could  obtain 
credit  by  ingenuity  of  reply  or  livelinem  of 
debaiei  his  only  chance  of  distinction  washy 
cicee^og  the  wiolence  of  his  associates;  ao 
tbat  the  only  emulation  excited  was  an  emnla- 
tion  of  utemperance.    Thus,  wiiat  was  violent 
yesterday,  was  considered  temperate  to-day  ; 
aod  whst  to-day  waa  bordering  on  violence, 
VHittId  to-morrow  be  too  vapid  for  the  public 
P«iate.  Tbeir.objects,  too,  were  daily  varying. 
Ao  man  could  say  that  he  knew  them  (hear, 
^w).    O'Coonell  himself,  lord  of  the  ascend- 
«Bt  as  he  was  in  that  Association,  could  not 
cxplftia  Ihem.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  these  con- 
vestioat  U>  %9ow  worse  in  language  and  de- 
tifP  1  and  the  Association  of  next  year,  if  not 
■oppressed,  would  be  even  a  greater  nuisance 
*^  now  (cheers).     Then  as  to  their  interfe- 
'^Ke  with  the  administration  of  justice,  he 
wooJd  refer  to  the  case  of  the  soldier  as  a  spe^ 
cimco  of  the  mischief  which  their  proceedings 
▼ere  likely  to  produce.    If  he  were  asked 
^«  it  was  that  the  soldier  was  acquitted,  he 
Would  laswer,  because  truth  had  a  buoyancy 
^d  iscendaocy  in  ita  own  nature,  which,  when 
^v  pUy  waa  allowed,  waa  certain  to  make  it 
^vnpb.     He  would  suppose,  however,  tbat 
tieialdierhad  been  convicted  instead  of  ac- 
Ro'ted.   The  laqgoage  of  hon.  gents,  oppo- 
site would  then  have  been—**  Here  is  an  in- 
etuce  in  which  goUt  would  have  gone  unpu- 
^hed  had  it  not  beon  for  the  exertions  of  this 
•Attociation.*'     It  waa  assumed,  that  there  waa 
*a«Mldffiiflistration  of  Justice  in  Ireland,  and 
^t  ihe  Asaociatioo  was  of  use  as  a  rouoter- 
Me  to  it    Now,  from  1811,  when  he  was 
*m  called  to  the  bar,  to  the  ignoring  of  the 
fwagainti  ^r.  O'Coonell,  he  bad  always  seen 
1^^  fiurly  administered  between  Catholic 
*"d  Pratesiani.    He  stated  tbat  &ct  not  aa  an 
Mvouta,b«t  aa  a  witness  $  and  his  testimony ^ 
«w«h  U  might  vol  receive  weight  from  his 
2**^  waa  entitled  io  respect  from  ihi  sincerity. 
A&Cahhett,  who  within  the  two  last  moothahad 


become  the  oracK  of  the  Catholics,  had  gtven 
them  sound  advice  upon  this  anbjedl.  *  He  had 
desired  them  to  make  oat  a  Hat  of  the  0000040 
which  justice  had  been  denied,  or  in  whleh' op- 
pression and  violence  had  received  a  aanctidn 
from  the  law  1  aad  he  had-  told  themv  w4th  Wis 
aaoal  gcKid  sense,  that  the  people  of  England 
would  pay  more  attention  to  such  a  list,  -  With 
the  names  attached  to  it,  than  they  wotiM  to 
all  the  declamation  of  their  clubs.   The  Catho- 
lics, however,  had  drawn  out  no  such  Iht,  hw- 
cause  they  could  not  j   no  such  cases  of  sa^- 
cessful  ii\iustice  existing,  except  in  the  heatod 
imaginations  of  those  who  had  fabricated  them. 
The  learned  member  who  spoke  latd,  had  of- 
fered no  other  proof  of  the  mal-admtoistratioti 
of  justice,  except  the  general  principle  that 
men  would  oppress  wherever  they  could  with 
impunity.    But  if  the  charge  were  true,  woufd 
gentlemen  take  the  balance  of  justice  oat  of 
the  hands  in  which  it  was  now  placed,  and  con* 
fid^  it   to  tile  Association  }    Supposing  that 
tranquillity  were  produced  by  such  a  meaauro, 
still  might  not  the  price  paid  for  it  be  much  t*  10 
dear  ?    Surely  it  would  be  so,  if  we  sacriflci^d 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Goverameat  to 
obtain  it.    Yet  this  was  the  proposition  of  (ho 
other  side ;  they  would  consent  to  a  divided 
authority  and  a  divided  allegiance,  and  would 
pot  a  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  O^Connell,  and 
a  broken  reed  into  those  of  Lord  Wellesley 
(great  cheering).     He  would  rather  see  the 
people  of  Ir^and  existing,  according  to  the 
pithy  language  of  the  commoa  law,  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  in  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
than  in  the  peace  of  the  Catholic  Chorch  and 
th^  fear  of  the  Catholic  Association  (cheers). 
He  had  heard  with  great  delight,  an  ingeniona 
defence    of  the  terms  **  by  your   hatred    to 
Orangemen  ;**  but  its  sophistry  waa  too  evident 
to  deceive.  1 1  was  a  defence  against  which  good 
sense  and  reason  rose  up  in  arms.    A  greater 
moralist  than   the  learned  gent,  had  asked***' 
**  Could  grapes  grow  on  thorns,   or  figs  on 
thistles**  (hear,  hear)  ?    Could  peace  be  pro* 
duced  by  appealing  to  the  malevolence  of  ho^ 
man  nature ;  and  could  men  be  encooraged  ia 
forbearance  towards  their  fellow-citizens  by ap^ 
peals  to  the  hatred  which  they  bore  them  ?  iiow«- 
ever  this  sophistry  might  smooth  over  the  mat* 
ter  in  England,  it  would  fiiil  with  the  Pvoteo- 
tanta  of  Ireland.    He  had  lived  long  enough  la 
that   country   to    know  vrfaat  waa  nleen4  b^ 
*•"  Orange."    He  had  heard  attempts  to  promote 
education  among  the  lower  classes  of  Irelandv 
as  well  as  other  beneficial    measarea^    coa^ 
demoed  as  Orange  systessa.    The  term  had  d 
wide  signification;  it  resembled  Che  old  Ii|sh 
mantle  described  by  Spenaer— **  it  waa  a  fit 
bed  for  a  rebel,  a  good  bouse  for  an  ontlaWf 
and  a  neat  cloak  for  a  thief  (cheers).    In  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  Assoeialiaitt,  Ihciiw 
was  nothing  whidi  justified  saapicion  and  in* 
qniry,  m>  much  as  tluit  phrase.     By  the  Gatho^ 
lies  it  would  be  applied  to  the  whole  Protestant 
body  in  Ireland  \  by  the  Protestants  it  would 
fate  comttroefi— **  Be  calm,  be  tranquil  for  Ihd 
present.  Catholic  brethren,  for  such  lathe  int^ 
rest  of  yottr  resentment  1  hut  cherish  at  yoii# 
hearths  and  on  your  altars,  the  ashes  of  afiliM 
exiingttishahle  ha  to  against  every  Prothatstot) 
the  time  ^has  nut  yet  arKwd  vrihcn  yon  cdti 
scatter  them  abroad  with  safety  to  yooraslviAa; 
and  ruin  to  yonr  enemies*'  (great  oheerlnr  litms 
the  ministerial  benchea)*    God  terMd^tetOia 
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•bouM  aacribe  UiMe  stiitiaieflts  to  efery  Catlio- 
lie  ia  IreUwdi  he  knew  that  thera  were  men 
aiqoofc  them  who  woald  diwyow  them  with  hor* 
Tor  and  disgugt  <  men  of  as  high  hooour  and  as 
fine  feelioK  upon  matters  of  religioQ  as  him- 
»t*lf$  but  lie  ref^rettcd  that  they  did  aot  step 
furwiir4  to  rescue  their  glorious  cause  from  the 
hands  whirh  were  now  degrading  iL    The  bon. 
membrr  would  have  ^  civil  war  of  vices  in  Ire- 
land,  Was  it  not  a  civil  war  of  the  vices  which 
had  so  long  been  desolating  Ireland  ? — ^  civil 
war  which  could  not  be    tcrininated    whilst 
phrases  were  used  which  must  agitate  the  Pro- 
testant population.    There   was  not  a  mure 
hij;:h-spirited  people  in  existence  than  ii»  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  (  and  the  Catholics  would 
never  gain  the  concessions  they  desiredi  if,  ii)- 
stead  uf  holding  out  the  right-hand  of  fellowship 
to  their  Protestant  fellow-cponlrymen,  they 
fooght  to  create  in  their  minds  any  ffs^ling  of 
alienation  and  alarm  (i beers).    It  bad  i^en 
said  that  the  Catholic  Association  w'a^  a  conn* 
ter-association.    He  denied  it.    If  the  Catholic 
Association    had   been   iostito^d    fvbeo    tl^e 
Orange  societies  were  In  theif  strengthf  be 
might,  though  he  questioned  tl|e  policy,  bav? 
admired  the  courage  of  tbocr  who  eotefed  iptp 
it  {  but  it  was  instituted  at  a  t|o>e  when  a  conir 
mand  had  gone  forth  from  Government  to  dia- 
cuuotenance  them,  and  when  even  the  am  of 
Government  wfs  uplifted  to  crush  then)  (qfsac, 
hear) ;    and    if   these   societies   were    again 
raMyiof,  which  Gpd  forbid,  it  wai|   in  co|)- 
sequeoce  of  the  re -action    produced  by   t}i« 
Catholic    Association    (cheers).       One    h«»p. 
member  had  admitted  the  exUtence  of  such 
re-action,  but  had  attributed  it  to  the  Uible 
meetings    which    had    recently  taken    place 
in  Ireland.    He  had  himself  witnessed  so{|ie  qf 
these  meetings,  and  till  they  were  broken  qp 
by  thf  spirit  of  fiaction.a  more  gratifying  spec- 
tacle could  not  be  exhibited,  as  tlK  people  in 
every  auarter  displayed  the  greatest  ao*i«;ty  to 
obtain  information  about  them.    The  agitation 
which  now  distracted  Ireland  cunld  not  be  at* 
trihuted  to  those  meetings  bv  any  man  who 
recollected  the  assertion  of  the  learned  gent, 
that  free  discussion  on  religious  subjects  was 
the  right  of  evfry  man,  established  at  the  refor- 
mation.    But  it  was  said  that  this  agitation 
should  he  tran^illiaed'by  the  concession  of 
the  Cqtholic  claims.    He,  (owever,  would  put 
dowfi  the  Association  first,  and  leave  Catholic 
f.qiaopipalion  to  come  af^r  it  (hear,  hear), 
lie  had  bsfsq  ^Id  that  this  law  would  be  evad- 
ed i  he  thought  better  of  thr  loyalty,  better  of 
the  good  aense,  better,  be  would  my,  of  the 
policy  which  dtstlaguisbed  the  minority  of  the 
CqthoHc  leadf  ra;  for  if  there  was  one  way  more 
thap  anptbar  by  which  thry  could  heap  coals  of 
4  re  on  the  heaids  of  their  opponents,  it  woald 
^e  by  efhll)itlng    coolness,   forbearance  and 
moderation  under  the  law.    By  so  doing  they 
vTQuld  win  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  WQold  thus  merit  and  obtain  that  success 
which  no  man  wished  them  more  cordially  than 
he  did  (cheers).    He  supported  this  measure, 
therefore,  because  it  was  in  accordance  with 
tl|e  ipirit  of  the  constitution  (roars  of  hear, 
hf  ar,  (ropi  the  Opposition,  continued  for  some 
n^inutffs)— because   it  was  congenial   to    that 
pact  of  the  constitution  which  made  that  houae 
the  fole  rcpreaentative  of  Che  people  (cheers 
fcqip  the  ministerial  benches) — and  because  it 
wqs  f%if  lUated  to  uphold  tl^e  authority  of  the 
iaw«  the  dignity  of  tac  Government,  and,  above 


all,  the  peace  and  pimperity  fff  Ireland  (gmal 
cheering). 

Dr.  lauhington  bad  heqrd  tjie  speech  of  the 
member    for    Uondooderry    (Mr.     Dawson), 
not  only  with  feelings  of  reprobation,  but  of 
dismay.    In  the  sweeping  condemnation  ahich 
hehad  pas^d  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  be 
had  ottered  a  libei  upon  the  Catholic  religion, 
^d  had  given  publicity  to  sentiments  «bii-h 
were  calculated  to  annihilate  all  resprct  for  the 
Catbplic  priesthood.    He  would  ask  the  House 
ip  coqsider  what  the  consequences  would  be, 
when  an  Under-Sec.  of  the  Home  Department 
indulged  ip  rancorous  invectives,  not  agaiost 
incjividunls,  bqt  acainst  a  whole  order  of  men, 
so  important  as  the  Catholic  pdesthood?    lie 
denied  the  Justice  of  trying  any  ordjcrof  men— 
even  the  Association,  by  one  or  two  of  its  iso- 
late4  measures.     That  house,  if  tried  by  the 
same  test;  would  fall  under  public  censure; 
for  ne  could  select  several  of  its  acts,  which 
no  member  would  be  found  bardy  enough  to 
defend.    He  would  illustrate  this  proposition 
by  a  pore  familiar  instances  by  that  of  a  so- 
ciety which  wa4  to  some  extent  under  the  patro- 
onge  of  the  Sec  for  the  Hope  Department, 
thf;  University  Club  (a  laugh).  He  wasmfprped, 
tb#t  in  the  repords  of  this  club  werf  two  entiies 
of  this  nature,  one  following  the  otber : — ^*  Pro- 
posed—Thq  ileipQirs  of  H^rrirlt*  Wilton— 
Orderqd*  (loao  Uug))tpr);  *  P,roposed-^a  plain 
Bible — rejected*    ^oacs  of  Iquglitor).     What 
the  Meotoirs  of  H^rriett^  Wilfpp  were,  be  could 
nut  say  f  bpt  he  tjad  neqrd  that  many  lords  of 
Parllaio^ot  (q  Iqngl^)— qy  •  and  some  qoa.  mem- 
bers of  that  house  (hisar«  near)  felt  an  extraor- 
diqary  interest  ip  tbe  wor|^    Now  if  the  cha- 
racter of.the,  tJqivefsity  Club,  consisting  of 
sa^eb  of  the  lavy  aqd  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
were  to  b^  trie^  by  this  isolated  (ait,  which  ap- 
peared on  its  own  rccorda,  m^btitnot  be  Mud 
ibat  it  was  a  fociet^  which  read  loose  buoks* 
and  rrjected  the  ^ible*'  (fr«at  cheeriug  from 
the  Opposition)  ?  There  were  two  assocuttic»o9 
Ijke  tbatnoir  qttemptcd  to  be  put  down,  which 
haq  existed  for  some  time  unquestioned  { — tbr 
dif^nting  Socii:ty  tot  tlm  Protection  of  Keli- 
gioua  Liberty,  which  had  not  qnly  a  regular 
compittce  of  finaqce,  hot  a  wcll-supporied  fund 
for  condMctii^^  prosecutions,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  contribute^  to  a  s^iilar  fund.     U 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  weaker  aboold 
associate  against  the  stronger.  Restore  s^a^gt^ 
to  the  w>^qa — ^r^qiove  disabilftief,and  theiie  cf» 
fecta  would  ceafe  of  tbemsalvef.     Tbo  loarfiad 
gent  who  umkc  last  bad  asserted,  to  the  mtto* 
nisl^ment  of  the  house,'  that  there  had  been  op 
mal-admioistratioa  of  justice  in  Ireland  aioc« 
1811.    Whqtwas  ^eant,  then,  by  fhn  iota  re* 
formatiop  of   the    Iii«h   mafti^tracy?      Tlmt 
reformation  pre^suRponed   t^t   tboce  magis- 
trates  had   been   liiond   ipadeoqate   to   tlieir 
dutieiL    And  yet.  ia  ti^e  f^ce  of  this  fkct,  mad  %Mt 
others  equally    striking,  it   was   confiilcotljr 
maintained  that  the  admin istcation  of  justice 
in  Ireland  had  been  pore,  ua»^lli«;d  and  «qual 
to  all  classes.    After  all  tliat  had  been  ^id  un 
the  sul\iect  of  tha  Amociatioq,  by  wa>  of  via* 
dicating  this  Bill,  tbe  sf^le  tangible  accuautipn 
against  that  body,  was  the  phrase—*'  By   the 
hatred  you  bear  to  Orangemen.^*   But  the  male* 
voleuce  attributed  to  those  words  bad  vqQ&alie4 
in  his  learned  friend*s  interpretation,  by  sslUcli 
they  were  clearly  shown  to  import  '*lur   tJio 
hostility  you  bear  to  Oirnqge  priocinlas.**     1 4 
was  impomible  for  any  unprqjndiced  man    to 
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vUt  ImUaiA  v^d  ppt  to  hold  Uijie  princlplai  ia  | 
dihgiiOOK.    It  WM  impoMlfelc  to  have  beard  I 
l^ipaecli  »f  (lie  Ibv*  itiMiiber  for  Londonderry, 
ud  not  to  §t»\  It.  It  wu  laid  tbat  tbe  principal 
•tfport  wkicb  tiM  Awociation  derired  for  the 
poffpo^oi  of  Catholic  Bmancipatioa  wai  due  to 
the  oiSarta  of  the  priesthood.    Was  that  meant 
to  he  aligned  aafi  reaaoa  for  f  a»»iag  this  bill  ? 
If  itwrarctehegKed  to  ask,  whether  thb  bill 
vaaaesnt  to  'go  the  length  of  wppretring  the 
eflorta  of  that  priestfiood  for  the  attainment  of 
the  ColhoUc  cUIbs  ?    He  had  Intended  to  ad- 
dr«ai-a«ne  farther  ohaervationt  to  the  houses 
bat  at  thotlale  honr  he  should  content  himself 
viih  eipvoaaing  has  decided  oppoaition  to  the 


Ite  €kmikCtO0t  ^  lAe  ExdUfftert  Ezbanstcd 
«9  tie  hoase  most  be  with  the  discossioa  that 
haA  ^H9mAy  fahen  place,  he  yet  felt  some 
aniet^  toen^esd  his  scntisientsoB  the  matter, 
not  neprty  from  tbe  Importance  of  tbe  svbject, 
bat  olio  vpoo  some  gronnds  fpplying  perso- 
nally to  UmselC  He  had  obierved,  with  no 
KtisfSMlloo,  that  In  what  bad  fallen 
who  bad  opposed  the  measure  most 
ly,  fittle  or  no  aUompt  had  been  made  to 
Tindii'lt  eidier  tbe  eiistence  or  the-  acts  of  the 
CattMLic  AsMM»ation  (hear,  hear).  On  the 
contvnry,  ohnott  ercry  individoal  who  bad 
spotei  nn  this  occasion,  had  stodioosfy  ab- 
stalneil  Irani  that  lioe  of  defence.  Tbe  whole 
^Mtff-theohlcetlons  opoo  which  they  bad  op* 
pnstd'lfce  bUl»  IM  been  simply,  that  there  was 
analktfr  ttaedy^  which  would  render  tbe  mea- 
saorn  fumctmrj  (bear,  hear);  that  the  whole 
niiiliiliDf  mroae  mim  the  misconduct  of  the  ad* 
niiniilVaflnii  and  more  particularly  of  that  part 
wim  wMe  Ibronrphle  to  the  Catholic  clfums, 
bat  who*  did  net  thi^h  proper,  at  present,  to 
hilin  IfciVnrd'  thai  remedial  measare  (cheers 
fro^lbo  OwMslHoo).  Now  as  be  fslt  himself  to 
b«  In^-tKi'litaHtion— in  the  litoation  of  those 
whn'ii»ei%''«fearged  with  this  beary  responsi- 
hittM'fnMd'  'M  be  «honld  be  deeply  aAicted  if 
be  «j||ig|it-*%nnblo  ^dUidnal  as  be  iivas— that 
aagr  <MK  W  ^  atisef^t  of  lueUmd  co«l|l  be 
ja*iyi»»ahmifd  toiany  act  of  his,  be  felt  aaz- 
«iVf9t4ntbispar4of  tbequfstioB.  6en-» 
ihiinldtecol.lect  the  cicciunstooces  under 
mntnt  Government  was  fonned. 
Ition  which  preceded  it,  hir.  Perce- 
'of|Nfsed  the  .Catholic  claims  as  a  Go- 
t'qnestioA.  There  might  be  dUTerences 
nniong  ike  members  of  that  Govern- 
tb'  iB^  grounds  of  their  oppoi&tion ; 
If  on  principle*— others  on  pre* 
;  tAit,«s  a. Government,  they 
Mirev'  On  the  daath  of  Mr. 
U''tlo-]lo'nse  of  Colnmons,  disinelined 
'tf  "Go^tMiment  systematically  op* 
t  Galhotic  question,  carried  up  an 
Crown,  praying  that  an  adminis* 
tnlinh'flli^be  Ibrmed,  deserying  the  public 
canMenre.  Varions  negociatioos  were  entered 
into  'fer  the  attainment  of  tbmi  object,  which 
&Aetf,  on  he  Ibongbt,  through  a  blunder  of  those 
n bo •nppnrtod  the  measure  of  Bmanripation;  ft>r 
aAer  tvo  atfesspts  to  form  aGovennnent  which 
AonH  carry  it,  one  was  at  last  organiaed,  in 
wbiclritwaa  acreed  that  tbe  question  should 
not  bo  cnrned^!heeci  from  the  Opposition).  In 
amhi^g  tlit  dectoraCtoo,  be  only  meant  to  say, 
that  ibey  could  not  form  a  Crovemmeot  out  of 
principles  tlmt  did  not  eczist  And  therefore  he 
~  Ant  Ida  dnUengnes,  by  nnidDg  to 
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form  a  Govnmment,  wefa  not  nna#eniUe  Coc 
the  evU  complained  of  larespect  to  the  Cadmlic 
question.    He  would  add,  tod,  that  the  Govern- 
ment so  formed,  posseued  the  confidence  of  tfa^ 
house  and  the  people.    But  then  it  was  argued, 
that  though  thu  was  a  proper  priaciple  enough, 
when  the  Government  came  into  office,  tbey 
ought  not  to  act  npon  it  now.    They  said  tbst 
the  measure  of  Emancipation  was  a  safe  atf  well 
as  a  rcBiedial  course ;  and  fliat  Government 
need  not  hesitato  to  adopt  it    But  when  it  was 
replied,  that  it  would,  o^  necemity,  breah  up 
the  Government,  they  said,  *•*•  No,  that  was  the 
last  thing  tbey  wished  for^  (a  laugb).    Tbey 
used  the  most  ingenious,  and — looking  to  the 
'  quarter  whence  they  came — the  mast  unworthy 
Siircasms    (bear,  hear)    in   commenting  upon 
tbe  condnct  of  admlnktration.    They  assumed 
throughout^  that  there  were  members  of  that 
Govemmeut  who  sacrificed  tbeir  own  principles 
and  duties  for  the  single  object  of  remaining  in 
oflice,    and  with  a  view  to  its  emolumente 
(hear,  hear).    This  unworthy  sarcasm,  he  was 
conscious,  applied  to  none  of  Ids  colleagnes. 
He  believed  It  never  would  apply  to  tbe  learned 
and  noble  lord  who  held  the  seals  (cries  of 
bear,  hear!),  nor  to   the    First  Lord  of  tbe 
Treasury,  nor  to  the  Sec.  for  Foreiga  Aflairs. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  present  adaSalstratiott 
was  doing  Tcry  well,  and  he  might  add,  without 
vanity,  that  the  country  was  satisfied  with  It 
(cheering).    It  was  equally  agreed  that  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  Catholic   question  would 
break  op  tbe  Government    Then  should  those 
members  of  administration,  who  supported  the 
measuTB,  turn  round  on  thdir  colleagues,  who 
coQsclnotlonsly  opposed  it}    He  should  regard 
such  a  proceeding  as  an  act  of  treachery,  of 
which  one  effect  would  be  to  deprive  the  men 
who  bad  done  it  of  all  public  confidence,  and  so 
at  once  to  Incapacitate  them  for  carryinr  the 
very  measure  tbey  bad  to  pi^m,  against  tRiong 
opposidoo.    The  argument,  therefore,  between 
gentlemen  on  tbe  other  side  and  the  Ckivem- 
menc,  stood  thusz-^^hey  said  to  dovemmenf,  ' 
**  For  all  the  evils  that  have  happened  von  ' 
have  a  remedy  (^  and  Govemm^m,  admUtidg'  ' 
tbey  had  the  remedy,  declared,  ^'  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  use  It,  for  we  think  it  impossible  fo 
aM^mpt  to  carry  the  measure  with  aity  pi^apect 
of  saccass."    He  must  certainly  say— that  as  ' 
far  as  his  observation  went,  a  strong  feeling  ex- 
isted in  the  country  against  tbhi  measnre  (cries  . 
of  No,  no,  and  hear,  .hear1)^find  he  m.tbt  ' 
believe  that  such    feeling  arose,   in  a  very 
great  degree,  from  the  acts  of  the  Cathode  As* 
socmtioo.    1 1 w>B true ,  Uie  m^^>^'«  mlghtpam*  ' 
as  It  had  already  passed,  that  hpuse.    Bni^ti  ' 
the  other  bouse  there  had  always  been,  and  ' 
wonldbe,  alarge^mi^ority  against  It    I^  W|is 
powerfully   ppposed   by    another    infiueottal 
body — the  c|ergy    (bear,  hear).    Tins  circum- 
stance ttfid  been  spoken  of  as  matter  of  great 
reptoach  to  the  clergy,  but  surely  the  impu" 
tatioB  was  untair.    It  was  by  no  means  Impqs- 
slble  that  this  body  might  be  iofiuenced  by  a 
lov)  for  the  church  as  a  mere  estfiblisbment  (a 
]a\igfa) ;  but,  supposing  thpy  looked  upon  It 
with  higher  and  nobler  views,  it  was  not  at  all 
unnatural  that  tbey  should  contemplate  with 
some  alaim  tjie  admission  of  those  who  hstd  been 
for  9iges  so  hostile  to  ita  existence,  not  only 
as  an  establishipent,  but  as  a  faith,  to  pollttc4l 
power  (bear,  bear);  apdi  when  tbey  remem- 
bered the  luauence  which  Uie  Cathouc  prkit-  - 
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hood  exerted  over  their  flocks,  there  was  sorely 
room  for  jealousy.     Bot  thong h  he  saw  great 
difliculties  at  present,  gentlemen  were  not  jus- 
tified in  representing  that  his  rt.  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Canning)  despaired  of  the  question ;  every 
hody  knew  of  the  changes  that  bad  taken  place, 
and  were  in  constant  course  of  taking  place,  in 
tiie  prejudices  and  hahits  of  men ;  nor  did  he 
see  any  reason  to  despair  of  a  great  ultimate 
change  in  that  house,  in  the  clergy  and  amongst 
the  people.    He  ought  to  be  the  last  to  say  that 
no  such  changes  could  take  place.    All  his  own 
early  impressions— all  his  hereditary  prejudices 
had  been  against  Catholic  Emancipation.    He 
had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  papal  faith 
was  always  connected  with  arbitrary  power,  and 
be  had  been  as  strongly  disposed  against  conces- 
sion as  any  of  his  hon*  friends  near  him  (hear, 
hear).    He  certainly  had  entirely  changed  his 
opinions  in  this  respect ;  be  avowed  that  he  had 
done  so->-aAd  he  hoped  he  never  should  be 
ashamed  of  changing  them,  when  be  saw  good 
grounds  and  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so  (loud 
cfaeen).    But  be  verily  believed  that  such  hos- 
tility existed  against  this  question,  that  no  ad- 
nioistration  could  pass  it ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  most  fatal  thing  which  could  happen  to  the 
question  itself,  would  be  an  abortive  attempt 
to  carry  it  on  the  part  of  administration :  for 
that  would  throw  it  back  half  a  century,  and, 
perhaps,  destroy  the  cause  altogether.    Hav- 
ing   now    endeavoured  to   vindicate   his  col- 
leagues and  bimsGlf  from  the  aspersionti  cast 
upon  them,  be  would  advert  to  that  part  of  the 
question  which  related  to  the  Association.  Gen- 
tlemen had  said  that  it  was  not  enough  to  show 
convenience — ^they  must  also  show  necessity  for 
this  bill.     Had  Ministers  thought  proper  to  rely 
upon  convenience  merely,  they   might    have 
done  so  long  ago:  but  they  did  not  think  that 
<hey  should  be  justified  in  calling  upon  Parlia* 
ment  to  interfere,    till    interference    became 
matter  of  necessity.    Last  year,  thb  society 
had  not  assumed  its  present  form.     Many  of 
the  acts   complained  of  had  not  then  taken 
place — thev  had  not  then  interfered  with  the 
administration  of  justice.    A  learned  member 
{Mr.  Denman)  thought  he  had  fully  answered 
his  rU  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  by  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  society  like  the  Constitu- 
tional Association  prosecuting  for  libel,  and 
one  not  interfering  in  a  court  of  justice  on 
**  political*'  principles.    But,  according  to  that 
learned  member,  the  Catholic  Association  inter- 
fered, because,  said  they,  the  Catholics  could 
Doi  otherwise  get  justice.     Why,  therefore, 
their  interference  was  political    (hear,  hear). 
In  fact  every  act  of  this  sort  was  a  political 
act  {  and  the  interference  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation was  exposed  to  every  one  of  those  ob- 
jections which  the  learned  gent  had,  on  former 
oi-casions,  urged  with  such  force  against  the 
Constitutional  Association.    These  objections 
must  apply  to  every  society  that  intermeddled 
with  the  administration  of  public  jnstice.     He 
Imd  never  belonged  to  the  Constitutional  or  any 
such  Association,  and  the  reasons  of  tfie  learned 
gent,  would  detennine  him  against  any  society 
of  the  kind.    But  the  learned  member  spoke  of 
their  prosecutions  as  being  of  no  Imporunce  { 
be  had  argued  largely  on  the  acquittal  of  the 
parties;  but  surely  h«  must  have  forgotten  that 
the  grmvQmen  of  the  charge  against  the  Asso- 
ciation related  to  its  previous  proceedings.    In 
the  prosecution  for  murder,  they  assumed  thai 
liiurdcr  had  been  committed.    The  consequence 


was,  that  the  man  went  to  trial,  under  very  u- 
favourable  circumstances;  a  mode  of  proceeds 
tng  entirely  at  variance  with  that  spirit  which 
had  been  so  much  eulogized  by  the  lesrned 
gent,  in  the  address  of  the  AsNociation.    Wbea 
be  found  such  principles  laid  down,  and  actioBS 
committed  entirely  contradictory  to  them,  be 
must  entertain  a  very  dilTerent  notion  of  the 
feeling  which  had  called  them  forth.    Thea  «t 
to  the  "  hatred  of  Orangemen,*'  and  the  glois 
which  had  been  attempted  to  be  put  upoo  it, 
he  utterly  dissented.     He  could  but  think  that 
the  phrase  implied  something  more  than  that  the 
Catholics  were  not  exactly  partial  to  their  op- 
pressors (a  laugh).     It  was  not,  however,  frma 
a  single  expression,  nor  from  the  language  or 
conduct  of  an  individual,  be  it  Mr.  O'Cunnell 
or  Dr.   Dromgoole,    that  he  anticipated  any 
danger;    but  violent  language   coupled  with 
violent  acts,  and  the  avowal  that  the  Associa- 
tion represented  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  au- 
gured danger  to  Ireland,  if  such  language  aoti 
such  acts  were  permitted.    They  were  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  greatest  animosity  and  fear, 
and  he  laid  a  stress  on'  the  word  yh^r,  in  those 
ngainst  whom  these  threats  were  ottered.    As 
to  the  call  for  Emancipation  as  a  remedy  to  the 
spirit  of  association,  he   must  b«  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  that  measure  would  have  such  an 
effect ;  he  was  not  certain  that  It  wonid  do  more 
than  remove  the  evil  from  one  party  to  another. 
The  situation  of  Protestent  and  Catholic  woald 
be  reversed.    The  Protestants  of  courte  would 
continue  fewer  in  numbers  than  the  CathoUcs, 
and  would  lose  their  present  asceodancy.  Then, 
with  their  disparity  of  numbers,  if  they  found 
the   Catholics  aiming,    not  only  at   political 
power,  but  at  the  restoration  of  the  church  pro- 
prrty  in  Ireland — and  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  would  not  be  natural  that  they  should 
entertain  such  desires  (hear,  hear)»he  thought 
the  alarm  of  the  Proteatants  would  be  reasoa- 
able ;  nor  could  he  foresee  why  the  apirit  of 
association  that  seemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
country,  should  not,  in  that  caie«  extend  itself 
to  Protestantism,  and  promote  conuter-aiaoci- 
atioos,  with  all  the    mischief  that    sunt  re- 
sult from  them.    On  this  account  be  thought 
Parliament  would  desert  their  dutj  If  they  al- 
lowed the  Catholic  Association  to  rcamhs.    As 
to  the  utility  uscribed  to  the  Inboun  of  that 
body,  he  ooite  dissented.    They  bud  been  lold  - 
that  the  administration  of  iuttiee  in  Ireland  waa 
so  bad,  that  the  Catholics  had    no  means  of 
obtaining   It    but   by  means  of  tbe   Associa- 
tion.   Instances  had  been  mentioned  of  db 
covered  abuses;  but  how  were  tbose  abases 
discovered  ?    In  that  house :— «nd  by  tbut  boete 
were  they  remedied.    One  of  those  evils  wss 
the  choice  of  Sheriffs ;  that  had  been  remedird. 
The    Magistracy  required    revisioa.      It  had 
been  revised.    Other  public  bodicu  hod  been 
corrected.     But  all  this  was  done  witboni  tbe 
aid  of  a  Catholic  Psrliament  in  Dublin*  by  t**e 
old-fashioned  Parliament  here.     Tbnt   Parlia- 
ment had  remedied  many  evils  wbicb  exi«teti  in 
Ireland,  and  It  would  remedy  oibers.     For  ar- 
veral  years  had  Pariiament  been  uo  occnpHHl. 
All  admitted  that  the  present  proupervcv  of 
Ireland  was  the  result  of  the  policy  tbni'bad 
been  pursued  towards  her.    Altbo^^b  use  bad 
not  done  every  thing  that  we  oa^bt  ••  Inive 
done,  yet  we  had  done  a  great  d«ttU  nn4  m^ 
certainly  did  not  want  a  Catholic  A«p>ocint»on 
to  aK^:M  us.    If  they  attempted  to   excite  nur 
fears,  they  would  fafl;  for  they   wovld  cnlia 
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oir  prUe— «t  least  as  strong  as  any  other  feel- 
in;  afsinst  them.  We  should  betray  our  duty 
to  Irelaad ;  we  shoold  render  her  incapable  of 
esjoviof  the  benefits  which  she  had  acquired, 
or  which  she  aiight  hereafter  acquire,  unless 
we  nude  up  our  minds  steadily  and  firmly  to 
pstan  end  to  this  Association,  which  he  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  the  bane  and  curse  of  the 
cosntry  (cheers). 

Tke  debate  was  further  adjourned  at  a  quar- 
ter psit  one  o'clock. 

TutsoAT,  Fbb.  1& — ^The  adjourned  debate 
^\ng  resumed. 

Sir  j;.  WiUom  said  that  be  should  not  have 
tikes  any   part  in  the  discussion,  had  it  not 
kees  fw  an  assertion  repeatediv  made,  and 
ibMgly  insisted  on,  last  nif  ht,  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the   Exchequer,  whose  candid  and 
is|eo«oas  character  gave  a  peculiar  import- 
•scr  to  all  that  fell  from  him,  that  England  was 
aetoily  hostile  to  the  Association,  but  that  the 
■ajority  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  clalna.    This  assertion  nsade  it  nece»- 
Bvy  for  the  representatives  of  popular  places 
to  sobmit  their  opinions  to  the  bonne,  and  to 
prereat  so   erroneous  an  idea  from  gaining 
cvrrency.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
imisted  that  oo  members  on  the  Opposition  side 
kad  ventured  to  assert  the  constitutional  pro- 
priety of  the  Association.    Nor  was  it  his  in- 
ifQtion  now  to  do  so;    but  Ministers  had  no 
fi^t  to  taunt  them  <m  that  head,  when  they  re- 
fised  all  access  to  the  documents,  upon  which 
•kme  an  opinion  conld  be  foonded.    One  hon. 
f^t  userted  that  the  Association   interfered 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  with  vindic- 
tive and  sanguinary  views;  and  hts  statement 
lad  to  impressed  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  as  to 
li^teraine  htm  to  ^oi^  for  the  bill.     His  hon. 
frieod  had  left  the   bonne   immediately   after. 
Had  he  waited,  he  would  have  h«ard  enough 
to  prove  lo  him  that  the  vory  indictment  upon 
wbirh  that  charge  was  made  against  the  Ahso- 
cistioa,  was  the  best  record  extant  in  their 
pnisr,  and  did  honour  to  their  humanity.    It 
had  been  denied  that  tht*  Association  repre- 
sesied  the  Catholics,  or  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
IkeM  any  authoritative  or  respectable  rank  in 
their  esteem.     Whence,  then,  did  he  get  that 
iaflaeoce  which  he  was  supposed  by  this  bill  to 
etert  over  his  countrymen  ?  He  could  not  be 
terrible  in  hia  mere  personal  capacity,  but  only 
»  ths  representative  of  the  peopte*s  sentU 
■eslc    The  Association — which,  he  must  per- 
"st  m,  was  defensive,  not  aggremive — ought 
sot  to  exiftt ;  it  mu^t  be  pot  down :  but  he  pro- 
tnted  against  this  measure  as  the  means,  be- 
uste  it  would  not  be  effectual — because   it 
wooM    augmeBt  the   evil — because   it  would 
^ve  the  discontents  of  the  -country  into  an 
vsdercurrcnC  of  sedition  and  disatTectton,  which, 
ky  sad  by,  swelling  and  emerging  to  the  face 
(tf  day,  woold  break  forth  in  a  stream  which 
would  bear  all  opposition  before  it.     The  only 
perwanent    remedy   was    Emancipation;   and 
*n  England  ever  in  a  better  condition  to  grant 
a  hooo  of  this  nature  than  at  present  ?  Let  the 
kssse  reflect  on  the  repetition  of  those  claims 
^  ths  last  twenty-five  yean — that  they  were 
the  rights  of  six  millions  of  people — that  the 
I***  complained  of  were  of  incredible  absurdity 
nd cruelty — that  a  Catholic  priest  for  instance, 
^ras  aubject  to  the  penalty  of  death,  for  marry- 
'H  a  Protestant  woman  to  a  Catholic  and  that 
^  parties  most  give  evidence  against  the  bene- 
'■ctor  of  their  aflectionS)  on  pain  of  three  >  oars' 


imprisonment.     Was  this  a  time  to  perpettiat«% 
such  laws  as  these  ?  Whrn  they  had  (iisa  vowed 
the  slavish  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance-— 
when  they  had  acknowledged   the  independ- 
ence of  South  America — it  wan  deeply  to  be 
lamented  that  they  shoold  adopt  these  measures 
that  could  only  lead  to  internal  discord,  and 
which  were  wholly  at  variance  with  the  rest  of 
their  recent  policy.    In  case  of  war,  would  not 
measures  of  this  nature,  which  estranged  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  produce   the    most  de- 
plorable consequences?    In  that  case,  if  the 
standard  of  rebellion  were  unfurled,  would  it 
be  the  same  that  was  formerly  raised  on  the 
mounuins  of  Wicklow,  and  at  Tarah  hill  ?    The 
Catholic  Clergy  were  hostile  to  the  rebellion, 
because  they  believed  it  to  be  connected  with 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
they  knew  that  those  principles  were  inimical 
lo  their  ioterestSi    The  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  were  equally  adverse.    But  now   the 
minds  of  clergy,  nobility  and  gentry  were  em* 
bittered,  and  if  the  standard  of  rebellion  were 
raised,  who  could  answer  for  the  consequence  } 
He  was  not  the  advocate  of  Catholic  dominion. 
He  saw,  with  terror,  the  abuse   of  Catholic 
power  in  Spain,  .in  France,  and  in  Belgium. 
In  France,  a  ferocious  and  abominable  law  had 
recently  been  .proposed  (the  law  of  sacrilege) 
— as  ii  the  deity  were  a  demon  Hbo  delighted 
in  sanguinary  puninhmenta    In  Belgium,  eflbrts 
of  an  arbitrary  and  bigotted  nature  had  been 
made;  but  they  had  a  king  there  whose  wis- 
dom wa«  likely  lo  counteract  the  evil.     In  this 
country,  with  an  Established  Church,  intimately 
connected    with   the   state — ^wiih  an   immense 
body  of  Dissenters— and,  above  all,  with  a  free 
press — what  was  there  to  he  feared  from  the 
Catholics?    He  was  not  fighting  the  Catholic 
battle,  but  his  own— the  battle  of  all  the  Di»- 
Henicrs,  of  civil   and   religious   lil>erty.      lie 
disliked  the  term  Catholic  Kmanci pntion ;    it 
was  too  narrow  a  phrase ;  he  woold  repeal  the 
disabilities  of  all   Dissenters,  of  whatever  do- 
nomination.     Those,  therefore,  who  advocated 
that  measure,  were  not  fighting  a  partial  battle, 
and  ought  to  receive   the  support  of  every 
friend  to  religious  freedom,    lie  was  not  pe^ 
culiar  In  this  opinion;  it  was  a  coipmon  one, 
at  least  on  the  other  side.     Many  perscms  op- 
posed the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  it  would  lead  to  the 
repeal  of  the  test  acts,  and  they  dreaded  any 
^increase  of  the  power  of  the  Dissenters,  whose 
civil    and    political,   more    than    their    reli- 
gious opinions,  they  held  in  terror  (hear,  hear). 
As  opposed  to  such  opinions,  he  would  resist 
thb  bill.    In  doing  so  he  was  sure  he  spoke 
the  sense  of  his  constituents,  but  even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  by  -  a  manly  exposition  of  his  senti- 
ments he  could  not  but  conciliate  their  esteem. 
Mr.  Lockhart  said,  it  was  an  ancient  practice 
in  this  realm  to  levy  money  by  the  exhortation 
of  the  priests  in  the  church ;  and  although  it 
appeared  to  be  a  voluntary  gift,  it  could  not, 
if  ail  the  circumstances  were  considered,  be 
fairly  viewed  in  that  light.    The   poor-rates, 
before  the  48d  of  Elizabeth,  were  levied  in 
this  manner ;  and  if  this  private  levying,  under 
the  Association,  were  not  actually  compulsory, 
it  went  as  near  it  as  possible.    The  ignorant 
part  of  the  community  might  think,  when  this 
rent  was  demanded,  that  they  were  under  the 
same  sort  of  compulsion  as  our  ancestors,  when 
they  received  the  exhortation  of  the  priests. 
But  what  was  the  character  of  the  Association, 
according  to  their  chief  advocate  ?    What  bad 
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Mr.  O'Corael]  Mid  9  He  told  the  world  plainly, 
ttat  every  effort  of  haaian  ingenalt  j  would  be 
Aiade  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  they 
acted  a|;ainst  its  tplrit  What  wai  to  prevent 
thb  body,  so  resolute  In  breakior  the  law,  from 
pretslog  their  views  farther  uan  they  had 
thoti([;ht  proper  to  declare?    What  did  they 

Sean  when  tliey  talked  of  the  folly  of  paying 
tbet  in  parishes  where  there  was  no  Protes- 
tant congregation  or  no  chnrch  (hear^  hear! 
from  the  Opposition)  ?  What  was  this,  hot  the 
Indication  of  a  desire  to  overtnm  the  whole 
Protestant  constitution  of  this  realm  ? 

Mr.  W,  J.  Banker  (CambHdge  Univ.)  ap- 
proved of  the  bill  I  bot  he  chiefly  rose  for  the 
{rarpose  of  adverting  to  what  fell  from  a 
earned  civilian,  oA  the  preceding  evening, 
when  he  adverted  to  the  University  Club  (h 
langb).  He  did  not  stand  Ibefe  ^  the  cham* 
pion  of  that  cinb }  bat  when  the  learned  dvi- 
nan  staled,  that  The  Memoirs  of  Harrlette  Wil- 
■OB  (a  laugh)  were  received,  and  a  plain  Bible 
rejected,  he  was  In  error.  There  was  no  silch 
booli  as  the  Memoirs  there,  nor  waa  any  soch 
book  proposed.  It  was,  he  believed,  often  in- 
qnired  for,  add  very  much  asked  after  (a 
laagh)  I  bot  It  was  not  there. 

Mr.  OrettftU  said,  that  the  condnet  of  the  As- 
toeiatiott,  ih  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  justice,  was  contrary  to  the 
lionstltotion  i  and  if  he  were  in  the  house  when 
the  introdifctlon  of  the  bill  took  place,  he 
wottid  vote  for  It,  so  Hr  as  It  would  put  an  end 
to  so  dangerotts  a  practice.  With  respect  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  he  would  on  all  occa- 
sions advocate  Its  cause.  In  and  out  of  that 
house.  Let  not  gentlemen  deceive  themselvesL 
Six  millions  of  Catholics,  oppressed,  insulted, 
and  trampled  upon  by  one  million  of  Protes- 
tants, f  oold  not  submit  i  and  he  trusted  to  God 
they  never  would  submit.  He  was  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  f  but  were  he  on  his  death-bed,  he 
would  offer  up  his  most  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
that  if  they  did  resist,  their  resistance  might  be 
•■ccessfol  (much  cheering). 

Mr.  Btib«rU9n  said,  they  had  been  told  that 
the  gentry  of  Ireland  were  opposed  to  the 
collection  of  the  rent.  He  believed  it  \  but  he 
oraet  soy,  that  if  the  landed  proprietors  had 
done  their  dnty,  and  shielded  their  tenantry 
fnm  their  mortal  foe»— the  law  and  the  proctor 
—the  honso  would  not  now  have  been  called  on 
to  legislate  on  this  subject  The  cbuTch  of  Ire- 
land had  been  attacked,  but.  In  his  mind,  were 
not  accountable  for  the  misery  of  the  people. 
They  did  liot  receive  one-tenth  of  that  to  whlcli 
they  had  a  r^ht  \  but  the  people  were  still  in 
the  lowest  stage  of  want  aOd  degradation! 
What  had  becOtte  of  the  tfmount  of  tithe  which 
the  clergy  had  gtvon  up  ?  It  had  been  pot  into 
the  pockets  of  the  country  gentlemen.  Did  the 
landed  ^Mirv  iaterl^re  to  prevent  the  oppres- 
iloo  of  the  tilhc-proctor  ?  Vo,  The  unfortu- 
naie  peasant  was  suffered  to  be  dragged  to  pri- 
MB,  iflid  this  was  one  gnat  cause  of  the  collec- 
tloo  of  the  Catholic  rent.  It  iras  gathered  to 
onaMe  the  poor  to  procure  justice,  since  the 
comtry  gtmleman  neglected  his  duty,  and  did 
■ot  chooae  fo  interfhv  when  he  saw  acta  of  op- 
pWloB  committed.  The  blame  rested  with 
Urn  featvy  i  and  Yet  these  Were  the  oppasers  of 
BnanclpathM)  the  only  mearare  which  coald 
traiMalllise  Ireland,  or  prevent  Its  being  »pa- 
nted  ftnni  lUe  conntry.  Coercive  menanres 
wonM  only  Irritate  that  country  niorei  and  for 
IhilmMi  hohid  detr^tflDcd  to  oppoieyaa  for 


as  he  was  able,  the  measure  nifw  before  the 
house  (hear,  bear). 

Sir  John  Newport  repeated  the  opioloo  which 
he  had  expressed  on  the  second  day  of  the  ten- 
sion, that  by  deferring  Emancipation,  and  by 
enacting  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  the 
Government  was  raising  ap  dangers  of  soch 
fearful  magnitude,  that  no  man  liviag  could 
calculate  the  consequences  (hear,  hear).   Dor- 
ing  a  rathet  long  life  he  had  watched  with 
anxiety  the  state  of  his  native  country.    It  had 
been  his  lot  to  partake  in  its  changing  fortunc*a 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  be  thought 
that  the  consequences  of  the  present  ssenanre 
would  be  fttfiditely  more  fearful  than  those 
which  hhd  resulted  from  any  former  one  that  be 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing.    The 
perils  of  the  American  struggle  were  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  that  which  now  menaced 
us  In  Ireland.    The  struggle  with  America  waa 
a  distant  ond ;  that  with  Ireland  would  be  at 
our  Very  doors.     It  was  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  this  bill,  that  it  was  In- 
trodaced  into  tbe  house  without  a  tittle  of  do- 
cumentary, evidence.    Tile  ho  ase  was  ashed  to 
rely  upon  parol  evidence.    Bui  let  the  ho««e 
examine  the  dlKrOpancles  which  existed  even 
in  this  evidencie,  ouch  ^s  it  wasL    With  regard 
to  the  Catholic  priesthood,  let  the  oplaiooo 
which  had  been  expressed  by  tbe  Sec.  of  State, 
by  the  Attorney-Greneral,  and  by  the  Under- 
Sec,  of  State,  ror  Ireland,  be  placed  In  jaxtn- 
position,  and  let  the  contrast  which  they  dia- 
played  be  remembered.     While  the  rt.  hon. 
Sec.  attributed  so  much  to  tlieir  interference, 
the  Attoraey-General,  na  the  other  hand,  said 
that  the  Catholic  priests  had  been  foully  calnm- 
niated,    and   that  tber  jad  been  mainly  in- 
stramental  In  preserving   the   tranquillity  of 
the    country.     The    Under-SecreUry,    In    a 
different  strain,  asserted  that  the  evils  which 
existed  In  Ireland  were  mainly  caused  by  their 
baleful  and  malignant  inflaence  (hear,  henr). 
The  opinions  of  the  rt  hon.  gents,  were  at  least 
contmdictory  (a  laugh)  \  and  those  opinlona 
formed  the  parol  evidence  on  which  the  howoe 
was  called  upon  to  legislate.    He  woald  take 
this  opportaoitv  of  alludiog  to  a  gentlemui 
whose  name  had  been  Introduced  last  night— > 
Mr.  Devereux.    That  gentleman  had  lately  be- 
come a  member  of  tbe  Association,  and  beoaaao 
he  was  one  of  tbe  Catholic  delegates  In  I79t« 
he  was  said  to  be  an  unfit  person  to  join  tlieex- 
Isting  society.    The  hoase  ought,  however,  to 
know,  thnt  in  I79S,  that  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  five  persons  delegated  by  the  Catholica  of 
Ireland  to  wait  on  his  late  M^esty,  by  whoa 
he  had  been  most  gmclonsly  received.     Aftor 
this,  it  was  sorely  rather  too  mnch  to  allege  tiM 
admlttion  of  thb  gentlessan  at  a  charge  agalaag 
the  Association.    An  hon.  gent  had  stated  tbnt 
the  Association  had  waited  until  the  Orango 
societies  were  put  down,  befbre  they  avowo4 
themselves.    This  was  not  so  s  the  Associatloii 
was  flbrmed  when  the  Orange  party  was  tii- 
amphant^when  they  boasted  that  they  hod 
doubled  their  nnmben  In  consequence  of  the 
attempt  of  the  house  to  Interfere  with  them— 
when  they  triumphed,  not  only  over  the  Go- 
rermnent  of  Ireland,  bat  over  that  bonnet  and 
when  one  of  the  Orange  oflcere  carried  away  the 
palm  In  the  contest  he  had  entered  into  with  iho 
ParUameot  itself.    To  show  how  the  Asaoclo^ 
tion  was  ^gnrded  by  men  whose  oninlea  des 
served  the  highest  respect,  he  refeireo  to  a  letter 
froM  the  Earl  of  Fhai^»  who  nid»  thai  **  ha  pM^ 
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tlcBlailvf«||ratMU0  pment  UJoeM,  bec4«9e  it 
dinblM  bfan  ffx>Bi  joinioff  in  the  efforts  of  tbe 
Ca/io/ic  A«ociatioo  at  tmi  important  criiii.** 
Then  was  no  man  who  luiew  his  lordahip,  who 
wmM  boC  bear  teatimoay  to  Ma  oniform  modera* 
tJM,  and  would  not  feel  that  the  greatest  respect 
wai  dac  to  hht  pre-eminent  virtues,  which  made 
kim  Diore  worthy  of  respect  than  even  his  ex- 
alted rank  (cheers).  He  would  ask  those  irho 
opftosed  the  Catholics,  whether  they  seriously 
vMbed  to  pat  down  their  claims  by  pe^I  laws  } 
And  if  Ihey  did,  be  would  ask  them  when  thtfy 
tb«o$ht  it  would  be  eipedient  to  stop?  The 
difproportion  between  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant population  of  Ireland  was  fearfully  in* 
creasiof.  At  the  Union,  twenty  years  ago,  the 
grsersl  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants 
was  as  ive  to  two.  Now  it  was  six  out  of 
Kven,aBd  twenty  years  hence  It  would  probably 
ke  eleven  out  of  twelve.  Did  the  enemies  of 
emaacipatioB  mean  to  say  they  could  then  resist 
the  claims  which  were  now  made  ?  Why,  then, 
ikosid  they  defer  to  frant  that  now,  which,  in 
tke  result,  tbey  conld  not  withhold  I  The  pob- 
lie  miad  was  bocomiQ^  more  fully  informed  of 
tke  real  merits  of  the  case  |  and  however  re- 
Ikctaatly  the  grant  must  at  last  he  made  (lend 
cfceen). 

Mr.  F.FUsgetaid:  With  respect  to  the  abuses 
IB  tbe  administratioii  of  justice  in  Ireland,  mnch 
bad  been  done,  although  moch  remained  to  be 
daa&  But  M  to  the  interference  of  the  Associa- 
two  with  it«  be  thoufght  that  oo  honest  or  honour- 
able  man  wonld  not  wink  at  it  if  necessary.  He 
wti  present  as  m.  magistrate,  at  a  prosecution 
ia  Clare,  at  tbe  instance  of  the  Association, 
aid  be  coald  bear  witness  to  tbe  temperate 
Biaoner  in  which  Mr.  O'GomiBB,  the  counsel 
for  the  AflSociation,  behaved.  He  wns  of  opi- 
aioB,  thai  (be  Aasociation  was  justified  in  much 
that  (hey  had  aaid  and  done.  He  waa  not  nr- 
IBioB  for  the  continuance  of  that  body.  The 
Protestant  mind  in  Ireland  had  been  thrown 
iato  a  stale  of  panic  which  it  would  be  difficult 
<o  describe.  He  admitted,  that  meana  bad 
keea  anfairly  taken  to  increase  that  panic  s  but 
if  10  large  and  important  a  body  felt  such  alarm 
at  tbe  proceedings  of  the  AaBociatlon,  he  asked 
whether  it  ahould  be  allowed  to  continue?  If 
it  were^  coanier-associatioas  would  be  form- 
ed; tbe  spirit  of  opfiosition  would  destroy  all 
f»Uowahip  between  man  and  man  and  render 
tbe  country  hardly  worth  living  in.  At  the 
•UK  time,  be  was  bound  to  admit  that  the  ro- 
preaentations  of  tbo  Association,  aided  by  the 
«ft»ris  of  tbe  Catboiic  pastors,  had  had  a  con- 
aderahle  share  in  reUorlng  tranquiliity  to  Ire- 
bad.  In  1880,  tl^  Catholic  priesto  in  the 
cosaty  which  he  represented  afforded  bira  ma^ 
teriai  amistattce  in  suppressing  the  disturb- 
ttces,  and  he  himself  induced  many  Catholics 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  magis* 
tnles,  on  account  of  the  effectual  aid  which 
1^7  leat  to  tbe  bringing  about  of  that  desirable 
*l»ject  He  regretted  that  the  course  which 
tbe  Atsociation  bad  pursued  was  likely  to  de- 
jnMt  the  country  of  tbe  asstatancc  of  such  an 
aflaeoiial  body  of  men.  But  whilst  he  admitted 
iW  tbe  Associmtion  had  been  instrumental  to  a 
fKBt  degree  ia  restoring  peace  to  Ireland,  he 
caald  Dot  forget  that  the  present  happy  state  of 
t^  couatry  waa  also  fa  a  great  measure  the 
''Mit  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  had  been 
xl*fted  by  tbe  Irish  Government  and  the  Parlia- 
ae^Bt.  He  felt  alarm  at  all  associations  $  and 
ks  cnld  not  cancar  is  thiokiBg  that  the  present 


measure  bad  been  tailed  lor  by  tbe  G«dio|ic  • 
A BBociatioo  alone .  I f  the  Orange  Aasociatioot 
had  never  received  the  patroaage  which  waa 
betowed  upon  tfaem»  the  Catholic  Associatiog 
would  not,  if  it  haJd  ever  existed,  have  com* 
prised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation. 

Lord  JWkorp  said,  that  the  bill  boing  an  in- 
fringement  on  tbe  rights  of  the  peoplo*  it  was  io^ 
cumbent  on  those  who  supported  itt  to  prove  thai 
it  was  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  sMide  of 
potting  down  the  AsBociatioa.  Parliament 
might  put  down  tbe  Asaociation,  but  as  long  at 
there  coatinued  to  be  an  aakon  of  Catholic  sen- 
timents, which  be  should  be  sorry  to  see  dia- 
solved,  means  won  id  be  found  in  Ireland  of 
showing  to  this  country  that  there  were  six,  mii- 
iions  of  discontented  subjects  thrrsb  He  di^ 
liked  tbe  Idea  of  a  body  Uaaociaiing  to  prose- 
cute ;  but,  as  he  understood  the  case,  the  funds 
of  (be  Amociation  were  only  applied  on  behalf 
of  persons  whose  poverly  precladed  them  frona 
undertaking  their  own  prosecutioos.  He  con- 
cluded by  statiflgy  ihkt  be  wonld  f  ote  agaaost 
the  bUl. 

-  Mr.  IF.  Lmmb  said,  that  with  respect  to  <bf 
phrato  "  hate  of  Oraagemen,"  he  deprecated  tbo 
Jesuitical  easaistry  of  hb  learned  Ariend  (Sir  J. 
M'Intosh),  as  tending  to  confound  ail  the  boun- 
daries between  right  and  wrong.  If  the  effect  of 
particular  expressioas  was  lobe  argued,  it  must 
be  conildered  who  the  parties  were  by  whom, 
they  had  been  uttered.  The  learned  gent,  (Mr» 
0*Connell)  whose  words  these  were,  was  accus- 
tomed to  public  speaking  i  and  from  the  nature 
of  bis  profession,  used  to  maintain  a  command 
of  temper.  Such  an  individual  had  no  right  to 
plead  that  warmth  which  sometimes  led  an  i»» 
experienced  orator  beyond  his  real  meaning  ^ 
that  which  be  had  said,  be  .the  effect  of  it  what 
it  might,  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  said  in. 
earnest,  and  with  deliberation.  He  went  on  to 
say,  that  some  gent&  had  talked  of  this  assem« 
bly  as  a  safetv-valve — he  considered  it  as  the 
furnace  itself.  Was  it,  he  asked,  to  be  e»* 
dured,  that  any  assembly  should  take  apon 
itself  to  open  a  mart  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ancea  and  to  give  ilaelf,  in  such  a  character,  u 
permanent  existence  i  There  was  already 
too  much  disposition  about  the  lower  orders, 
even  in  Belaud,  to  litigation.  Every  body 
knew,  that  if  half  the  indictments  and  causes 
which  were  tried  in  courts  were  entirely 
omitted,  ft  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  them.  Then,  if  people 
would  go  to  law,  and  prosecute  each  other 
needlessly,  at  their  own  expense,  and  even  to 
their  own  ruin,  whelre  would  be  the  end  of 
petty  ill-blood  and  dissension,  when  they  were 
enabled  to  do  that  free  of  cost  ?  Over  and  over 
again  it  had  been  argued,  by  those  who  were 
tbe  advocates  of  liberal  principles,  that  it  was 
objectionable  evien  for  Parliament  to  order 
prosecutions,  because  it  sent  a  man  to  his  trial 
with  an  opinion  in  some  sort  already  pronounced 
upon  him.  And  here  uras  an  Association, 
causing  people  to  he  put  upon  their  trials,  he- 
fore  juries  taken  from  among  a  people  on  tbe 
very  brink  of  rebellion  (loud  cheers  from  the 
Opposition) ;  at  any  i^te  *  tbey  were  smarting 
under  restrictions  likely  to  inspire  them  with 
any  thing  rather  than  impartial  spirit  or  good- 
will.   He  should  support  the  measure. 

Sir  F,  Burd§tt  began  by  commenting  on  tbe 
obserTations  of  the  last  speaker,  with  regard  to 
the  obnoxious  pbraso  in  the  address  of  the  Aih. 
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•ociatton.  With  regard  lo  that  phrase,  he 
would  ask,  was  it  common  justice  or  reason  to 
take  a  dozen  of  a  man^s  words,  which  he  had 
not  the  power  of  ezplaininf }  to  put  the  worst 
probable  construction  upon  them  which  they 
were  capable  of,  and  then  to  hold  him  convicted 
of  the  intent  that  construction  imputed  (hear, 
bear,  hear)  ?  There  was  no  book  that  had  ever 
been  written— not  the  Bible  itself,  which  would 
bear  that  test.  Surely  Englishmen  would  not 
forret  the  scandalous  interpretation  which  a  cor- 
rupt judge  and  an  InfuBons  jury  had  combined 
to  put  upon  a  portion  of  the  writings  of  their 

treat  and  true-hearted  fellow-countryman,  Mr. 
ydney — a  construction  which  no  honest  man 
could  ever  ha?e  imputed  for  a  moment  I    In  his 
defence,  that  great  man  had  said,  what  he  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  Association,  said  now.  | 
*^ott  Uke  mY  words  without  the  reasonable 
exposition  of  them  :  take  a  sentence  from  the 
Bible,  and  you  shall  find,  •  there  is  no  God :' 
only  leave  out  the  first  member  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  Bible  Itself  asserts  that  blasphemous 
proposition.'*    For  Mr.  O'Conneirs  words,  he 
would   repeat— oTcn  at    the    risk    of  being 
charged  with  Jesuitical  casuistry,  that  they 
were  Incapable  of  fair  InterpretaUon, 'without 
giving  him  the  opportunity  of  explaining  them 
(cheers).    But  there  was  oo  neccMity  for  any 
casuistry   at  all  in  the  matter.     The  words 
were  capable  of  a  very  honest  meaning;  If 
they  looked  at  the  only  point  which  a  fair  and 
candid  mind  would  keep  in  view— the  intention 
of  the  persiiii  who  had  written  them.    Now 
what  was  the  plain  intention  of  the  passage  ? 
To  excite  them  to  acts  of  vengeance,  or  retail- 
atioo  ?     No  such  thing.     It  said—"  By  your 
hate  of  Orangemen,  wc  charge  you  to  do  no 
act  of  violence  I     We  conjure  you,  by  every 
good  feeling— nay,  eveii  by  the  worst  motive 
which  operates  in  your  minds,  to  live  in  peace, 
and  in  the  precepttof  the  Gospel!**     It  con- 
jured them  to  observe  those  precepts  in  such 
purity  as  perhaps  few  men  could  lay  their 
hands  to  their  hearts  and  find  themselves  capa- 
ble of  realizing.    For  his  part,  he  felt  with  the 

poet—  ^        . 

^'  An  open  candid  foe  he  could  not  hate. 
Nor  would  insult  the  base,  in  low  estate  ( 
But  thriving  malice,  tomely  to  forgiye— 
Tis  something  late  to  be  so  primitive." 

Why,  it  was  a  new  doctrine,  that  oppressors 
were  not  to  be  hated  (cheers).  Would  the  gentle- 
men who  talked  about  Jesuitical  casuistry,  have 
had  the  Catholics  a<yured  "  By  the  reverence 
and  respect  they  bore  to  Orangemen?**  To 
object  to  the  expression  of  such  hatred,  was 
modern  doctrine— and  most  absolutely  original ! 
The  Scottish  hero,lo  the  words  of  Bums,  called 
on  his  countrymen 

**  By  oppressions,  woes,  and  pains. 
By  their  sons  In  servile  chains,*' 

to  vindicate  their  laws  and  rights  (cheers),  show- 
ing thrm  every  feature  of  their  suffering  In  the 
strongest  light,  and  eihorting  them  to  adopt 
t!H*  last  resource  to  put  an  end  to  It.  But  the 
appeal  of  the  AssoclatioD  was  an  address  in 
fevour,  not  of  violence,  but  of  patience ;  it 
prayed  the  Catholics  to  prosecute  a  constitu- 
tional object  by  constitutiooal  means ;  and  not 
to  allow  their  passions  to  be  irriuted,  even  by 
the  li^usiice  of  their  oppressors.  And  who 
had  ever  heard  until  now,  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  urge  a  man  by  bad  motives,  as  well  as  good 
ones,  lo  good  conduct }  A  gross  misconstruc- 
tioa  had  been  affixed  to  Mr.  OXonneirs  mords  •, 


one  which  it  was  neither  fair  nor  candid  io  thtal 
assembly  to  fix  upon  him,  without  giving  bins 
an    opportunity  of  explanation.     What   was 
there  in  any  other  part  of  the  address — for  he 
would  not  catch  at  a    particular  expressioa 
here  or  there — it  was  neither  generous,  nor  was 
it  necessary  to  criticise  every  little  expressioa 
which  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  whose 
heart  was  bursting  with    the   wrongs  of  his 
country  (loud  cheering) — what  was  there  which 
could  afford  even  the  shadow  of  a  subject  for 
olyection  ?    But  this  would  not  do  for  the  hoo. 
member  for  Hertfordshire  <  it  was  enough  for 
him  that  there  existed  a  Catholic  Association. 
He  objected  to  all  popular  associations.    Mr. 
Burke,  and  other  writers  of  authority,  had 
spoken  of  the  advantages  of  public  meetiaga, 
as  safety-valves  throu|^  which  public  discon- 
tent, whether  well  grounded  or  unr<»asonable« 
might  escape  {  but  the  hon.  member  qaarrelled 
even  with  this  metaphor,  and  said  that  they 
were  not  the  safety-valves,  but  rather  the  fur- 
naces  which    excited   into   combustion    tint 
matter,  which,  in  Its  explosion,  might  bring 
destruction  upon  all.    '*  Do  you  not  see,**  it 
was  asked,  **  that  this  Association  is  the  fur- 
nace ?**    He  would  answer.  No ;   he  saw  the 
furnace  too  plainly  beneath — in  the  wronga  of 
Ireland  (loud  cheers).    This  calumniated  Aa- 
sociation  had  so  conducted  itself  as  to  becooao 
the  organ  of  six  millions  of  people  in  Ireland, 
including  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy, 
and  the  merchants,  as  well  as  the  peasantry  i 
in  fact,  six-sevenths  of  the  populiition.    Nur 
was  it  confined  to  Catholics.     It  ivas  worth 
while  to  look  at  the  list  of  those  connected  »iih 
it :  and,  first  among  the  Protestants  appearvd 
the  name  of  Earl  Fitxwilliam — a  name  which  do 
man  could  pronounce  without  seolimeats  of 
veneration— from  the  generosity  of  his  cba- 
racter,  his  courage  which  shrunk  not  in  the 
hour  of   danger,  and  hit  benevolence,  which 
exceeded  even  bis  ample  fortune.     Men  might 
disagree  as  to  the   proceedings  of  such  a  so- 
ciety ;  but  while  he  saw  such  names  as  Lord 
Fingal  upon  the  Irish  side  of  it,  and  Earl  Fitx- 
william on  the  English— while  it  Included  the 
Catholics    of  England,    who  had  ever  been 
ranked  among  the  most  respectable  portion  nf 
the  British  community,  and  who,  if  they  warn 
ever  held  in  disesteem,  had  only  fallen  lata  It 
because  they  bore  with  too  much  patience  thnac 
wrongs   and  grievances  which  some    thought 
they  should  have  stirred  more  actively  to  ra» 
dresa— was    it    possible   that  the  Astociatina 
should  not  stand,  cleared  of  those  aspersiona 
which  the  advocates  of  the  present  bill  thonghc 
fit  to  cast  upon  it  (much  cheering)  ?    They  had 
forgotten  to  remove  a  main  olyection  i^-tako 
all  which  had  been  stated  to  be  true— that  Ike 
Association  was  all  it  had  been  said  to  he    ■ 
even  then  it  was  not  shown  how  the  prraral 
measure  was  to  operate  as  a  remedy  for  ilie 
evil.    They  had  tried  to  show  every  thing  but 
this,  the  most  important  point  of  alL     lastt«d 
of  this,  hon.  gentiL  had  pressed  a  charge  con« 
ceming  the  Interference  of  the  Assoc&tioa  in 
courts  of  justice,  which  seemed  to  bo  wgad  by 
all,  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  weafcaeaa. 
The  whole  sum  of  this  argument  waa— **  How 
can  you,  who  disapproved  of  the  Bri4ge-Str«*t 
Association,  sustain  this  Catholic  conveatian 
without  arguing  against  youraeUcar*     Now 
the  Bridge-Street  Association  was  a  had  thiMf— 
although  he  must  say,  that  he  prafenod  it  t* 
an  cjr-^do— he  thought  il  the  leaser  dovU  nf 
the  two  (laughter).    The  Bridge-Street  AaacW 
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ite  lid  been  a  very  impertinent  bod]^  send- 
b%  Bpiet  into  men*!  boQaes,  and  inundating  the 
coontrj  irith  filth  and  scandal^  with  the  intent, 
perinps,  of  putting  tliat  icandal  down,  when, 
in  &et,  it  was  an  unhandy  mode  of  stopping 
cronet,  to  encourage  the  commission  of  diem 
for  the  sake  of  punishing  them  afterwards; 
bfltfiridi  all  its  mischievous  qualities,  it  was 
eonpeUed  to  send  men  before  a  grand  j  ury, 
wkich  be  preferred  to  the   Attorney-General 
(aUogb).    But  the  Catholic  Association  did 
Booe  of  these  things;  and  as  for  its  pre-judging 
ctsfes,  it  was  monstrously  absurd  to  talk  about 
it.    What  they  did  was  this : — they  existed  in 
scoDotiy  Inhabited  by  an  impoverished  pea* 
nstry  exposed  to    every  kind  of  injustice; 
tiiea  they  endeavonred  to  protect  from  the 
oppression  of  their  cruel  enemies — for  they 
coold  not  protect  themselves: — but  they  pre- 
jo(^rd  nothing.   The  course  adopted  by  the  As- 
iocistitin  was  this — they  received  a  complaint; 
tbey  beard  the  evidence ;  they  referred  it  to  a 
eommitlee  ;  that  committee  took  a  legal  opinion 
es  the  qnestioo,  and  according  to  that  opinion, 
proceedings    were,   or    were   not,  instituted. 
Now,  what  was  there  here  like  prejudging 
(cheen)  ?    He  should  rather  have  called  this 
bodv  a  committee  of  justice,  which  only  col* 
lected  facts  for  the  purpose  of  lading  them  be- 
fore the  proper  tribunal  for  decision.    When 
be  tirst  heard  the  charges  against  the  Associa- 
tkm  on  this  ground,  be  was  anxious  to  know 
vbetber  they  resorted  to  perjured  witnesses  or 
iBBpered  with  juries;  but  even  in  the  showing 
of  the  rt.  bon.  Sec.  for  Ireland  they  had  done 
Bolhiflgbat  strict  justice ;  and  when  that  rt  hon. 
gent,  accused  others  of  pursuing  unfair  means, 
with  a  view  to  impede  the  ends  of  justice,  he 
(SirFnincis)accasedbim  of  the  same  unfairness, 
to  merely  stating  so  much  of  the  case  as  suited 
bisowQ  porpofM»  (loud  cheering) — and  if  the 
boose  were  to  rel  v  on  his  statements  as  the  ba- 
lit  of  the  present  bill,  the  evidence  was  inad- 
■sublc,  for  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  by  his  own  con- 
dsrt  had  pot  binself  out  of  court  as  a  witness 
^cbeers).    In  the  observations  which  had  been 
■ode  on  this  question  on  the  other  side,  he 
eosceived  that  only  a  small  part  of  its  merits 
were  Cakco  into  consideration.    For  his  own 
port,  no  words  could  convey  his  sense  of  its 
iaportaBce ;  it  was  the  most  important  of  any 
vbicfc  had  been  brought  nnder  the  consideration 
of   Government    since  the   Revolution.      He 
voald  ujH  anticipate  what  might  be  the  effects  of 
llieaMasore,  or  aay  whether  the  predictions  of 
geatlemeR  on  the  other  side  woqld  be  fulfilled  ; 
bat  as  (he  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  bad 
pot  a  question  lo  him  on  a  former  evening, 
abra  he  waa  paying  that  attention  to  his  re- 
Bsrks  which  waa  due   to  every  member  ad- 
dressing the    iioose,    but  particularly  to  the 
learned    gent.'s    commanding    eloquence,   he 
was  disposed  to  give   him  his  opinion.    The 
Attomey-Genetml  bad  asked  whether  the  mem- 
ber fiv  Weatminnter  thongbt  that  if  the  present 
■essaie  paiasd  the  bouse,  the  Catholics  would 
tsbmit?     He    coold  not  have  answered  for 
111  Billioas  of  people,  acting  under  the  feel- 
isgi  which  this  bill  waa  calculated  to  produce ; 
bit  looking  at  die  former  acts  of  the  Associa- 
fin— at  Its  general  conduct,  founded  in  reason 
and  joslice— «t  the  progress  which  it  had  made 
-<ax  the  coofideDce  which  it  inspired,  and  the 
caases  which  produced  that  confidence,  he  was, 
vbea  the  qaeatioD  was  put  to  him,  disposed  to 
'^'^  that  the  A«pociatlon  would  submit,  and 


that  there  would  be  no  opposition  io  this  mea- 
sure when  passed  into  a  law.  Bat  since  then, 
from  the  protraction  of  the  debate,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  a  more  decisive  answer.  Ho 
came  down  to  the  house  that  evening  armed 
with  the  answer  of  the  Association.  He  would 
say,  that  they  would  submit  implicitly  to  the 
measure — that  they  would  enter  into  no  un- 
seemly contest  with  the  legislature ;  but  they 
expressed  an  humble  hope,  that  tliey  might 
be  heard  at  the  bar  of  tho  houMe  before  it  was 
passed  into  a  law  (cheers).  This  would  at 
least  be  granted,  when  almost  every  thing  else 
was  denied  (hear,  hear) ;  for  it  seemed  that  the 
Catholic  question  was  now  to  be  considered 
hopeless.  The  house  remembered  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
accounted  for  his  holding  a  place  in  the  Ca- 
binet, by  the  fact  that  a  Government  (meaning 
an  administration)  could  not  be  formed  which 
would  agree  on  that  question.  There  was  a 
practice  well  understood  in  committees  up 
stairs,  where,  when  a  difference  arose,  a  party 
seceded,  and  thus  knocked  out  the  brains  of 
the  committee,  and  it  could  stand  no  longer  (a 
laugh) ;  and  if  gentlemen  opposite  would  only 
knock  out  the  brains  of  the  administration,  it 
was  quite  imposuble  they  could  stand  a  mo-  ' 
ment  afterwards  (much  laughing).  Without 
charging  them  with  apostacy  to  the  cause,  it 
was  unfortunate,  that  when  an  administration 
could  not  have  been  formed  without  the  rt  boo. 
gents,  opposite,  the  liberal  part  of  the  cabinet 
should  succumb,  and  the  enlightened  submit 
to  the  unenlightened  (cheers  and  laughter). 
Darkness  covered  the  land  instead  of  that 
light  which  should  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
country  (cheers).  There,  however,  the  rt.  hon. 
gentlemen  continued,  like  the  two  Kings 
of  Brentford,  smelling  at  one  nosegay  (a 
laugh) ;  and  although  tied  together  they  did  not 
pull  together,  whilst  in  the  meantime  the  great 
afiairs  of  the  nation  must  stand  still,  or  make  at 
all  events  the  least  possible  progress  (cheers). 
What  had  this  country  done  to  deserve  so  se- 
vere a  fate — to  merit  such  an  infliction  as  this 
unnatural  junctL*re  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
(cheers)  ?  They  had  heard  much  about  a  ser- 
pentine line  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  would 
beg  to  remind  the  rt.  hon.  gents,  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  line  of  beauty,  the  line 
of  integrity  was  straight  (much  cheering). 
It  was  here  as  distinct  and  palpable  as  that 
between  knowledge  and  ignorance — a  line, 
upon  one  side  of  wiuch  was  a  little  narrow  po- 
licy, as  to  this  great  question — a  line  '  which 
kept  up  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  cabinet, 
which  had  produced  all  the  conflicting  state- 
ments upon  which  the  house  was  called  upon  to 
vote  (hear,  bear).  In  fact  he  could  conceive 
nothing  like  it,  except  that  cabinet  spoken  of 
by  the  great  genius  of  our  country,  in  painting 
the  eternal  anarchy  that  prevailed,  when  ail 
the  elements  of  discord  were  at  work :~ 

*'  To  whom  these  most  adhere 
He  rifles  a  moment ;  Cbaos  umpire  sits. 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray 
By  wKich  be  reigns;  next  him,  high  arbiter. 
Chance  governs  ail*'  (loud  cheering). 

Would  it  not  appear  as  if  the  present  Cabinet 
had  sat  for  tiie  picture  which  Milton  drew,  or 
that  the  passage  was  the  recipe  for  the  ad- 
ministration (cheers  and  laughter)  ?  The  hand 
of  the  Almighty  had  been  necessary  to  draw 
order  out  of  chaos ;  but  what  power  was  at 
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band  to  iotrodace  It  Into  this  chaotic  GoTera- 
meot }  Bleflwd  ai  we  woro  with  thi§  united  and 
diBunited  Cabinet,  was  it  not  extraordinary — 
if  any  ttiiog  could  lie  extraordinary  from  sach 
a  quarter — that  Ireland,  beiny  in  a  state  of  un- 
exampled proaperity— bleMed  beyond  prece- 
drnt  with  peace,  should  now  require  a  coercive 
law  ?    The  observation  of  Swift  must  still  hold 
— *'*'  What  is  true  every  where  else,  is  not  troe 
in  Ireland."    The  speeches  of  hon.  icentt.  on 
.  the  other  side— the  Speech  from  the  Throne — 
had  exulted  in  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity 
of  Ireland ;  and  thence  they  inferred  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  coercive  measure  (cheers).   It 
had  been  ■tated  that  no  man  defended  the  Ca- 
tholic Association.    No  man  was  called  on  to 
defend  what  no  man  had  attached.    The  right 
ban.  Sec.  for  Ireland  and  his  remarks,  had  been 
so  completely  shattered  by  the  ipeecb  of  the 
learned  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Abercrombie), 
that  nothing  more  could  be  laid  in  reply  to 
himi  and  for  tbe  case  that  remained  for  the 
Government^  the  rt.  hon.  gent  opposite  (Mr. 
V.  Fitxgeiald),  as  if  it  were  not  shattered 
enough,  had  blown  it  into  the  air  (cheers). 
VTliat  ground  was  now  left?    As  to  tampering 
with  jusiice"that  charge  had  been  disposed  o^ 
He  would,  however,  observe,  that  one  good  re- 
suU  had  sprung  from  the  prosecution  animad- 
verted upon   by  ministers — It  had  not  only 
elkited   the    unqualified  approbation  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  conduct  or  tbe  prosecutors, 
but  it  was  useful  as  shewing  tbe  falsehood  of 
the  charges  so  long  heaped  upon  the  Catholic 
body.  If  a  roan  were  to  state  that  his  pocket  had 
been   picked  in  walking  through   St.  Giles's, 
nobody  would  doubt   bim^  because  a  belief 
existed  that  such  .a  circumstance  was  likely  to 
Imppen  there,  although,  in  fact,  the  statement 
might  be  unfounded.    It  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  any  thing  which 
was  stated  to  their  prejudice  received  implicit 
belief,  because  calumny  had  to  long  repre- 
sented tbem  as  capable  of  the  worst  actions. 
What  would  have  been  thought  If  all  the  letters 
which  had  been  published  with  the  signature  of 
Sir  Harcoort  Lees  had  been  written  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question — against  the  whole 
body  of  Orangemen  ?    Would  not  soch  state- 
ments bnve  called  forth  some  explanation  from 
those  wJio  were  attacked  in  them  ?  The  Catho- 
lic Ancociation  had  done  this;  they  bad  vindi- 
cated their  whole  body,  and  thereby  rendered 
a  public  service,  which  called  forpuolic  thanks 
— «nd  for  Itis  part,  be  cordially  thanked  them. 
Tbe  Sec.  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Attomev- 
General  for  Ireland,  had  both,  as  (Heads  to  the 
Catholics,  expressed  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
the  Association, as  an  incubus  upon  the  Catholic 
body.    He  would  ask  the  rt*  hon.  gent,  where 
be  conld  have  dwelt  to  be  ignorant  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Irish  people  in  that  respect  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  Glocester-lodge  was  so 
secluded  from  tbe  world  as  to  be  impervious  to 
what  was  passing  In  it  on  so  important  a  oaes- 
tloo  ?    Had  be  dwelt  In  such  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness, as  not  to  see  that  which  was  visible  to  all 
others  in  the  country  ?    If  he  had,  let  his  dark- 
Desf  bo  lightened  by  his  learned  friend  the 
Attomey-wneral,  who  had  stated  that  the  As* 
tociatJkio  owed  its  origin  to  the  confidence  of 
the  Irish  people.    Then,  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  Association  : — A  legal  assembly  might  be 
guilty  of  illegal  acts.    Now,  on  which  of  those 
grounds  was  this  Association  objectionable? 
The  Attomey-Qeoeiml  for  Ireland  hnd  never 


attempted  to  distaib  it,  on.  the  grorad  of  Its 
illegality ;  but  he  had  tried  it  by  the  acts  of 
one  of  its  members,  and  a  grand  jury  had 
declared,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
the  charge.     On  what  ground,  then,  was  it  at- 
tempted to  be  put  down  ?    Oa  the  ground  of  its 
illegal  tendency— on  the  ground  that  It  might 
have  an  injurious  effect  hereafter  ?    This  was 
nonsense.    It  was  a  childish  tampering  which 
conld  not  be  justified.    The  act,  it  was  said, 
would  be  only  temporary.     That  might   or 
might  not  be  the  case ;  and  if  the  Catholics 
were  not  guided  by  a  sounder  judgment  than  the 
Cabinet  of  England,  a  temporary  act  would 
not  be  sofllcient,  upon  the  principles  which  tbe 
bill  avowed.    But  he  bad  no  fear  on  this  point. 
Thexeal  and  earnestness  with  wbich  the  leaders 
of  that  body  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  tbe 
peace  of  the  country  were  notorious,  and  their 
success  could  not  be  denied.    The  Attomev- 
General  for  Ireland  had  borne  testimony  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  to  their 
active  and  useful  exertions  in  maintaining  tran- 
quillity.   With  respect  to  the  Attomey-Gene- 
nl  himself,  he  would  say,  that  if  he  over  had  a 
doubt  of  his  siacerity  in  advocating  tbe  claims 
of  his  Catholic  countrymen,  it  would  have  been 
removed  by  his  manly  conduct  the  other  night. 
The  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  not  among  their 
supporters  a  sincerer  friend  (hear,  hear).    It 
was  weU  observed  by  the  faoiL  member  for 
Gaiway,  who  so  manfully  opposed  the  present 
measure,  that  it  would  have  tlie  efect  of  Irri- 
tating the  feelings  of  his  countrymen.      But 
then,  said  His  Miyesty's  minuters,  ^  We  wUl 
not  allow  ourselves  to  bo  bullied  into  granting 
the  Catholic  claims  1"  To  be  bullied  Into  doing 
an  act  of  justice  I    The  language  was  as  con- 
temptible as  the  feeUng  which  dictated  It  (hear, 
hear).    Men  must  wonder  bow,  upon  so  paltry 
a  feeling,  they  could  think  of  introducing  a 
measure,  which,  from  the  excitation  It  was 
certain  to  produce  among  the  Catholleu  of  Ire- 
land, might  be  attended  with  consequencea 
which  be  would  not  mention  and  ou  wnlcb  he 
dared  not  reflect.    The  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  that    dlsastroui   event,   which    bad 
plucked  the  brightest  jewel  out  of  the  Crown 
of  England  (hear,bear),  had  cast  an  lBa#ncoublo 
stain  on  its  unspotted  reputation,  aad   Imd 
lopped  off  a  limb  ISroin  the  body  politic  which 
he  saould  ever  comider  to  have  been  of  Inritlma 
ble  value,  in  spite  of  allihe  political  sophiatrlot 
employed  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Its  1ms.  BvII 
as  tnat  separation  was«-«vil  even  an  was  the 
long  and  bloody  couteot  into  which  the  country 
was  unnecessarily  plunged  by  the  last  wa^-^ 
evil  as  wore  the  consequences  wUch  arose  at 
the  close  of  that  war  from  the  unwise  policy  of 
ministers}  who  tamely  abandoned  all  Ike  advan- 
tages   they  had  obtained— all   these   events 
would  be  US  dust  in  the  balance  when  coos- 
pared  with  the  evil  which  would  arise  from  a 
war  of  rebellion  in  Ireland  (great  cheering). 
He  would  recall  to  the  recollectioa  of  Ihose  who 
still  took  some  delight  in  the  studies  of  their 
early  life,  an  anecdolo  very  apposite  to  this 
point,  and  indicating  in  strong  colours  the  dif. 
ference  between  the  policy  of  a  wise,  powerftrf 
and  magnanimoua  natiou,  and  that   of  auch 
feeble  and  temporising  statesmen  ns  those  witlu 
whom  the  rt.  hon.  gentlemen  were  aasodnted. 
Tbe  Romans  having  conquered  thePrivemntes, 
imposed  upon  them  the  colonial  yoke,  which 
the  PriTornates  at  a  subsequent  JPoiM  on* 
deavoured  to  shake  off  by  war.    They 
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».w«*«.,  speedilT  rabdMdt  aad  inmoI  Iheir 
delegiues  baTinjc  been  brongibt  into  the  Eettad 
SiiiMte,  mecordSig  to  the  custon  of  that  people, 
mt  siked  what  punithmeDt  he  thovght  thoiild 
he  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  lo  andaciondy 
Kh^lled  f    Hie  reply  waa  worthy  of  the  ch^ 
rkcter  of  a  man  wlui  looght  to  obtain  freedom  t 
"We  deserre,^*  he  Mid,  **  to  tulTer  Mch  pnniih- 
■eot  a«  those  oa|;ht  to  suffer,  whose  crfnie  has 
been  a  wirii  to  secure  the  privilefos  of  free- 
■eo.**    The  Roman  Senate  were  of  opinion 
fhatsocha  crfane  deserred  no  punishment;  they 
came,  therefore,  to  this  determination-^'  JEet, 
dMnam,  faimikU  fr^tttrpmm  de  ttkmrUUe  esfUnnf , 
dl^pwt  esse  fwi  Mmmtad  JUmf*  (great  cheering). 
He  Pritemates,  in  consequenco,  obtained  all 
tte  f1|^  and  liberties  of  the  state,  and  were 
enrelled  amongst  the  Roman  citicene  (cbeeto 
tag).     Wovld  to  God   that  the   example  of 
Rone  migbt  haye  some  weight  In  the  present 
tfmes  (great  cheers)  I     Would  to  God  that  the 
example  of  a  great  nation,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  degradatlotf  that  had  now  fiUlen  on  it,  had 
tnpplled  to  usanklnd  the  brightest  lessons  of  pa- 
srtotie  wisdom  and  vtrtne^  and  whose  name 
eouM  not  now  be  pronounced  without  awe  and 
f^verence — might  have  its  effect  both  In  deter- 
ffag  us  from  measures  which  most  lead  to  In- 
snnvetlon  and  rebellion,,  and  in  teaching  ns,  if 
tnsurreetloa   and   rebellion   sboald  arise,  the 
most  etf  cfent  means  to  extinguish  it  for  ever 
(cheers^     We  were  not,  however,  reduced  to 
snch  a  lamentable  extremity  at  present;  the 
house  snlglrt  legislate  in  perfect  safety.    He 
had  no  occaslen,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  their 
appretonsiooa— for  they  had  been  relieved  from 
•pfreiheBsiiMi  by  the  declaration  of  the  Catho- 
lie  AsuoelatSon ;  but  he  appealed  on  that  ac- 
covnt  with  double  force  to  their  sense  of  jus- 
tkc,  to  their  feelings  as  men,  to  their  patriot- 
ism as  eiatesfnen,   to  their  attachment  to  the 
iatarencs'of  flR*  empire;  and  be  conjured  them 
bvail'tlioue  qualities  to  give  a  dispassionate 
itaatton    tb  the  claims  of  the    Catholics 
tlK^  should  be  brought  under  their 
ittooXgreat'cheerini;).  There  was-also 
»DtfmeRl 'in  which  •  he  concorred '  with 
»  tfemb^r'fiir  Gal#ay.    The  hon.  mess* 
her  had  aiatedi  that  though  he  agreed  with  the 
IswiiniiiHi in  -many  points,  he  had-  attempted 
iwtfmwfede  it'from  Intrusting  its  petition  into 
his  (SlrF.  B«rdett*s)  hands.  The  hon.  member 
1^  Crankly  confessed'  his  reason  for  so^dolng;. 
^ti  i» 'that  also  he  concurred.     He  should  -do 
•fcfy  tMag  itt  Ms  power  to  persuade  the  Ca- 
itaHi  s  of  Ireland  to  ivplace  their  confidence 
mfhe  Atmmey-Oenefal  for  Ireland :  he  shonld 
!•>!  ibraa  that  they  knew  the  learned  gent's 
•fciHiy,aad  that  he  believed  In  his  sincerity 
(ihmsl  %  be  should  Inform  them,  that  though 
k»  dectinei  t0  present  their  petition,  he  should 
be  hap^  to  asdst  the  efforts  of  the  learned 
fstm, ;  afld  he  ihonld  conclude  by  expressing 
hb  hspca  that  tlmy  would  soon  behold    the 
aaaimm  wlsiiea  of  so  many  years  brought  to  a 
lAppY  aad  a  glorlons  consnaunatlon  (cheers). 
Tke  leaned  gent,  had  faisinuated,  that  if  be  (Sir 
I".  Baidett)  mem  came  forward  to  prem  the 
I 'of  the  Catholic  claims,  he  would  be 
uBiisiiinrljf  with  Ms  former  declaia- 
>  km  «hat  hftasr.  Without  caring  whether  he 
waa  gnilty  of  incoosbtency  or  not,  he  would 
•mm  the-  learwed  gent,    that    whenever   be 
lir— fit  that  gveat  question  forward,  no  efforts 
«f  kin  shuald  be  wanting  to  render  It  soccemful 


anting  great  advances'  la  this  country  t  but» 
he  that  as  ft  might,  it  was  not  for  him  to  flinch 
from  the  performance  of  his  duty  (cbeeruV 
The  cause  was  good,  the  grounds  on  which  It 
rested  were  impregnable  i  and  come  what 
might,  be  would  still  be  found  among  Its  sup* 
porters*  and  would  take  as  his  motto,  tlie  fine 
saying  ol  the  Roman  poet—-**  Hie  mmrut  aAsasas 
esfo"  (inunense  cheering). 

Mr.  Goaaiif^  began  by  remarking  npon  the 
confbsion  which  had  crept  into  the  debate  from 
the  variety  of  topi<5s  introduced  by  the  differ* 
eat  speakers,  and  of  the  necessltyt  before  he 
approached  the  question,  of  clearing  the  eoofo* 
slon  In  which  It  was  Involved,  and  reducing  the 
separate  points  of  It  to  their  respective  mag* 
nitude.  The  question  before  the  house  related 
to  the  iBode  In  which  they  shonld  deal  with 
certain  associations  In  Ireland.  To  that 
there  had  been  ^dded,  not  unnaturslly,  ,tho 
whole  of  the  Catholie  auestion.     Tb  these  two 

Suestions,  another  had  neon  added,  respectfaig 
le  reneral  condact  of  the  Administration  4o* 
wards  Ireland ;    and  there  bad  been  fbrther 
introduced  a  question  relating  to  himself,  on 
which  he  felt  unwilling  to  obtrude  any  obser- 
vations to  the  house,  though  a  few  were  impe« 
ratively  called  for.    He  therefore  divided  thn 
subject  into  four  parU.    With  respect  to  tha 
existence  of  certain  associations  in   Ireland 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  dun- 
geroos  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  there  had 
not  been,  as  far  as  be  recollected,  an^r  attempt 
from  any  qnarter  to  gainsay  it.    The  questiottt 
therefore,  which  the  house  had  to  decide  waa 
properly  this— whether,  having  received  a  de« 
scription  of  the  evil  from  the  Crown,  and  hav 
ing  pledged  themselves  to  consider  of  a  remedy, 
they  would  now  proceed  to  fulfil  their  pro^ 
mise ;  or  whether  they  would  torn  round  upon 
their  former  pledge,  and  May,  **  We  have,  on 
deliberation,  determined  that  the  Crown  hna 
been   deceived — that   the   description  in  the 
Speech  is^nfonnded— that  true  it  is  that  certain 
amocfiations  exist,   but  untrue  that  they  ar» 
either  hostile  to  the  spjrit'of  the  constitution, 
or  prodootive  of  abimositles  or  obstacles  to 
the  improvement'  of    the  country-*-that   the 
Crown  has  been  misled — and  that  our  duty  is* 
toJeave  aad  donfirm  these  associations  la  tha 
exercise  of^  their  present  power.*'    Conld  any 
man  seriously  say,  that'  the  Catholic  Ainocia- 
tlott  deserved  any  other  epithet'thah  that  of 
unconstitutional,  when  it  was  recollected  that 
it  was  self-elected,  self-apppinted,  self-con-- 
trolled  and   setf-at^ourned ;    acknowledging 
oo  equal  and  admitting  no  superior,  levying- 
money  on  the  people  by  the  forc^  of  its  reso- 
lutions;   interfenng,   laudably  according    to 
some,  criminally  according  to  others,  with  the 
adadnistration  of  justice  (hear,  hear);   pre* 
judging  individuals  whom  it  was  going  to  submit 
to  trial  and  re-judging  and  condemning  those 
whom  the  law  had  acquitted  (great  cheering)  } 
If  thev  were  of  opinion  that  such  a  character 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  constifution,  then 
they  most  have  formed  a  very  different  idea  of 
the  constitution  from  that  which  he  had  formed, 
and  must  have  read  its  history  in  very  differ- 
ent volumes  from  those  which  he  bad  perused. 
Then,  were  they  prepared  to  say,  that  it  did 
not  promote  animosity?      As  to  the  intempe- 
rate expression  '^  by  your  hateof  OraDgem«»o,'* 
it  had  been  said,  that  it  was  unfair  to  fix  upon 
a  particular  phrase  as  indicating  the  charac- 


(bad  rhecring)     Hehopcd  that  It  was  now  |  ter  of  a  whole  body.    Granted,  a  the  cxpres- 
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■iDo  bad  slipped  oat  in  the  warmth  of  debate 
and  faiid  beA  aflenrard*  recalled ;  but  if  it 
were  foiliid  in  a  docoment  which  had  been  pre- 
pared with  care  and  deliberation — if  it  had 
been  pointed  ont  to  the  body  who  nsed  it  and 
had  yet  l>een  retained — thentbey  were  justified 
in  cooiidering  it  ai  showing  at  least  the  ani- 
mmt  of  those  who  had  used  it  (clieers).  They 
Ind  been  told  that  the  phrase  had  not  the  same 
strong  meaning  in  the  Irish  that  it  liad  in  tlie 
English  language.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  a 
judge  in  the  Irish  language,  and  therefore  that 
apology  must  go — valeat  quantum  vaUat,  But 
though  all  had  shown  their  ingenuity  In  explain- 
ing it  away,  the  palm  had  been  clearly  won  by 
hi^  learned  friend  (Sir  J.  M'Intosh).  His 
learned  friend,  with  a  naiveii  which  was  quite 
amusing,  had  told  them,  that  hatred  was  in 
it«elf  no  bad  thing  (a  laugh).  *'  I  hate  a  Tory," 
said  the  hon.  member — 

*'  some  men  hate  a  cat. 


One  man  bates  this  thing— «nd  another  that  ;** 

Ant  still  hatred  is  no  bad  thing,  and  if  it  be  pro- 
perly managed,  the  Catholics  may    be   per- 
suaded to  lie  together  in  amity  with  their  Pro- 
testant  brethren,    and    to    realize    the    pro- 
phet's vision  of  the  lion  and  the  kid  lying  down 
under  tbe  same  shed.    This  reminded  him  of  a 
comedy,  which  he  had  no  doubt  his  learned 
friend  admired  as  much  as  he  did — be  meant 
the  Rivalt,    Mrs,  Malaprop  iir  giving  her  niece 
a  lecture  upon  marriage.     She  tells  her  **  it  is 
best  to  begin  it  with  a  little  aversion.     I  hated 
\our  poor  dead  uncle  like  a  blackamoor  before 
1  married  him  ;  but  you  know,  my  dear,  what 
an  excellent  wife  I  made  him  notwithstanding" 
(laughter).    His  learned  friend  had  resorted  to 
a  piece  of  casuistry,  which  was  extremely  beau- 
tirul  in  itself,  but  bad  not  truth  enough  to  ren- 
der it  even  plausible.    He  bad  docribed  it  as 
a  judiciens  suggestion  of  moral  philosophy  to 
lead  men  to  virtue  by  putting  their  vices  in  op- 
position.    Upon  this  doctrine  a  man  with  but 
one  vice  was  in  a  bad  way  (a  laugh)  (  but  if  he 
bad  two,  be  might  become  a  very  admirable 
character  (roars  of  laughter).     For  instance, 
be  would  suppose  that  Jie  had  discharged  a  ser- 
vant because  he  was  a  thief,  and  snbsequcnt  to 
his  discharge  had  learned  that  ho  was  a  drunk- 
ard.   Now,  might  he  not  send  this  man  to  his 
learned  fHend  with  a  very  good  character? 
Might  he  not  say,  '*  1  send  you  a  man  whom 
I  know  to  be  a  thief,  and  have  found  to  be  a 
drunkard:  you  can*t  do  better  than  employ  him: 
his  drunkenness  will  come  in  collision  with  his 
thievery,  and  he  will  make  an  exemplary  cha- 
racter ?*^    Nay,  his  learned  friend  was  deter- 
mined, like  Longinus,  to  be  *  himself  the  great 
sublime  he  draws.*     According  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
hb  learned  friend  bad  two  vices  i  be  was  a 
Whig,  and  he  was  a  Scotchman.    Now  if  thai 
great  moralist  bad  adopted  his  learned  friend^s 
doctrine  of  the  collision  of  the  vices,  he  might 
have  said  to  bis  learned  friend,  **  You're  too 
noch  of  a  Whig  to  be  a  Scotchman,  and  too 
nuch  of  a  Scotchawn  to  be  a  Whig**  (roars  of 
laughter).    It  was,  no  doubt,  from  tbe  collision 
of  these  two  vires  In  his  learned  friend's  per- 
son, that  he  had  becooie  what  all  his  friends 
had  found  bin,   a    perfect  character   (great 
cheering  nnd  laughter).     For  his  own  part,  he 
most  say  that  he  could  not  see  any.  hope  of  ob- 
taining tbe  great  moral  victorv  by  the  means 
aaggested  by  hia  learned  friend.     But  be  that 
as  11  Might,  thr  pbmse»  **  by  yo«r  bate  to 


Orangemen,**  was  tbe  proof  of  his  allefatloii 
that  the  Catholic  Association  excited  aninosi- 
ties  in  Ireland  (cheers).    The  hon.  bart.  bad 
talked  of  tbe  inconsistency  between  the  proo- 
perous  account  which  was  given  of  Ireland  ia 
the  King*s  Speech,  and  the  call  for  this  bill. 
Inconsistency  I    No  such  thing — quite  the  re- 
verse.    The  indications  of  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland  were  undeniable  ;  but  might  there  not 
exist  an  evil  which  retardeid  the  increase  of  that 
prosperity,  by  rendering  its  continuance  doubt- 
ful— which  destroyed  tranquillity  for  tbe  pre- 
sent and  confidence  for  the  future,  by  setting 
neiffbbour  against  neighbour,  and  arming  tbe 
prejudices  of  one  class  against  those  of  tbe 
other,  and  which  thus  diverted  from  1  relaod  the 
superabundant  capital  of  England,  by  whicb  it 
might  make  the  most  rapid  advances  in  agii- 
cult;ire,  in  manufactures,  in  commercial  wealth 
and  in  all  the  arts  which  civilixe  and  dignify 
social  life  (cheers)  ?  Was  it  not,  then,  the  doty 
of  the  house  to  remove  this  evU^  to  restore  thie 
natural  course  of  things  and  to  allow  Ireland 
to  ei\)oy  every  advantsigo  which  might  raitr- 
her  in  the  scale  of  nations?    With  respect* 
then,  to  the  firs<  question,  namely,  whether  tbe 
house  ought  to  put  down  an  association  arro- 
gating unconstitutional  power,  tending  to  cre- 
ate animosity  and  to  check  the  march  of  na- 
tional improvement— the  answer  was  eas^, 
without  entering  into  the  Catholic  question,  or 
saying  a  word  on  the  religious  chaimcter  of  the 
Association;  and  be  would  now  say  for  hi»» 
self,  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  its  religious, 
but  on  account  of  its  pfjitical  reureseotativo 
character  tixat  he  called  upon  the  house  to  put 
it  down  (cheers).  When  be  spoke  of  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  Association,  be  did 
not  mean  to  assert  that  it  bad  ever  aliinned  it- 
self to  represent  the  people  of  Ireland.   It  was 
more  wise  in  its  generation  than  to  commit  s* 
impolitic  an  act :  if  it  had  done  so,  no  now  act 
would  have  been  wanted  to  enable  the  law  to 
deal  with  it    But  though  the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation had  not  amuucd  this  representative  cha* 
racter,  it  was   universally   ascribed   to  it  by 
otheri;  too  universally  to  admit  of  a  momcnl** 
doubt.    Then,  he  would  ask,  could  two  bodie* 
peaceably  co-exist  in  the  country,  one  cooftti* 
tuted  as  the  House  of  Commons  nas,  and  ano- 
ther to  which  belonged  a  representative  cba« 
racter  as  sacred  and  efltciodt  as  that  of  ilie 
House  of  Commons,  though  notcoofeired  b>  iho 
same   proceu  (hear,  hear,  hear)  )      Withi*«t 
discussing  this  point  at  present,  the  practical 
question  was,  whether  the  House  of  ComoMMia 
should  not  check  the  Association  before  it  rvally 
acoulred    the    strength    of   a   repre»eoutiv^ 
bodv  ?  In  debating   this  quchtion,  he  bad  it  • 
tended  to  abstain,  and  be  trusted  that  he  b«d 
abstained,  from  uttering  any  hiir»h  langnace 
against  the  Catholic  Association.    He  enl«r. 
tained  no  disposition  to  impute  to  It  motives 
that  VI  ere  intentionally  mi»ci(irvous :  if  he  had 
entertained  it,  the  information  of  the  hon,  bare 
that  the  Association  had  determined  to  suhnai 
to  whatever  the  house  might  enact,  made  ao 
difference  in  his  mind  as  to  the  oecesmty  of 
passing  this  bill  {  on  tbe  contrarv,  they  oogbt 
equally  to  pass  it,  since  It  would  be  as  great  « 
relief  to  the  Catholics  as  it  would  bu  to  tbo 
Protestants,  and  would  enable  tbe  Associatioa 
itself  to  separate   without  compromislag  its 
character,  which  they  would  be  reluciaM  So 
have  done  by  any  formal  resolation  of  their 
own.    If  the  debate  had  been  kept  within  ita 
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proper  range,  m  It  bad  been  limited  by  the 
Khtft'i  Speech,  he  should  have  concloded  bis 
arpisest  at  this  point,  and  should  ha?e  gone 
cwfideoily  to  the  vote,  on  the  conviction  that 
Ibeboase  had  even  then  no  choice  as  to  the 
CMne  it  ought  to  adopt,  and  which  now  it  was 
inpnalivelj  called  upon  to  adopt,  by  the  in* 
fnnaatiini  which  the  hon.  bart  had  communi- 
cated. Bat  though  the  Catholic  question  had 
not  been  originally  part  of  the  debate,  yet  as  it 
iiid  iMcn  made  so,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
ferbrar  speaking  openly  and  boldly  his  senti- 
nests  apott  it  In  stating  bis  conviction  that 
Ibe  Catholic  qnestion  had  latelv  retrograded 
Id  the  favour  of  the  people  of  England,  he 
begged  to  be  understood  as  intimating  an  opi- 
oioa  that  be  entertained  with  great  pain  and 
rplacfanee.  But  he  could  see  no  nse  in  con- 
cftlaent.  He  thought  it  better  to  avow,  on 
all  qnestioos,  the  opinions  be  might  entertain, 
tkao  to  resort  to  any  ftuch  concealment ;  and 
bappr  should  he  be,  if,  in  this  instance,  they 
ibsuld  be  found  erroneous.  One  great  ground 
0f  bis  painful  belief  originated  from  a  senti- 
■ent  that  had  been  most  ably  and  justly  ex- 
pressed by  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  who  concluded 
tke  debate  of  Friday  last. .  The  rt.  hon.  gent, 
viib  that  sagacity  which  always  enabled  him  to 
select  the  topics  that  Hould  tell  best,  either 
iritb  this  house  or  with  the  country,  had  on  that 
occasion,  wheo,  for  the  firxt  time  in  hin  life, 
he  opened  his  lips  on  the  Catholic  question, 
Ibosgbt  it  necessary  to  preface  his  remarks  by 
stsling  his  staunch  adherence,  from  belief  and 
edscation,  to  the  church  of  England  (hear, 
hear).  A  learned  civilian  had  abp  taken  ocra- 
sios  to  assert  the  same  profession  of  faith.  He 
took  this  for  a  proof  that  (hose  hon.  members 
felt  the  Rstablished  Church  of  England  to  be 
iimly  rooted  In  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Now  the  same  sentiment  was  deeply  rooted 
is  the  mind  of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan,  and  in 
etery  bill  that  he  had  ever  proposed  in  favour 
of  tl«  Catholic  claims,  there  was  a  studious 
wttiag  forth  io  the  preamble  of  the  conviction 
of  tfast  house  that  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  were  permanent  and  inviolable :  and 
Mr.  Orattaa  contended,  that  his  bill,  so  far  from 
fhsbing  either  of  them,  went  to  confirm  their 
settlement  (hear,  hear).  On  this  point  he  would 
refer  to  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Bri- 
tUB  aod  Ireland — "  That  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  5th  art.  of  Union,  that  the  Churches 
of  Eai^od  and  of  Ireland  shall  be  united 
isioooe  Cbnrcb,  and  that  the  doctrine,  worship, 
dioriplioe  and  government  of  the  said  United 
Church  shall  be  preserved  as  now  by  Inw  es- 
tsUtshed  for  the  Church  of  England,  saving  io  the 
Cborch  of  Ireland  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
jsrisdictioos,  now  thereunto  belonging. ...  which 
i^l  be  deeme.l  and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and 
fandaaiental  articJe  and  condition  of  the  Union." 
Han,  in  reference  to  that  article  every  bill 
wbtcb  Mr.  Grattan  introduced  for  the  relief  of 
tbe  Catholics  was  framed ;  and  the  preamble  of 
tWbUlefhis  learned  friend  (Mr.Plunkett),for 
« similar  purpose,  was  copied  from  those  of  Mr. 
Ofatiaa.  That  preamble  was  in  substance 
Ihss:  **  Whereat  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
i^;Uad  and  Ireland  are  established  perma- 
>flMly  and  Inviolably  •  •  •  •  and  whereas  it  would 
t^  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  same,  and 
to  strengthen  the  free  constitution  of  both  these 
Clifthes  in  essential  parts,  io^*  do  so  and  so : 
ivvat  car*  being  taken  always  to  lek^^at  the 


fact  of  the  union  and  establishment  of  tbe  Pro* 
testant  Churches.  Up  to  the  latest  period  at 
which  bills  for  the  rel ief  of  the  Cathol  ics  had  been 
discussed  in  that  house,  the  belief  of  (he  people 
of  England  was,  that  this  article  of  the  Union 
would  be  a  fundamental  part  of  any  arrange- 
ment that  might  affect  the  existing  condition  of 
either  Church.  But  within  the  two  years  last 
past,  the  people  of  England  had  seen  propo- 
sitions introduced  into  the  discussions  of  that 
house,  which  were  contrary  to  the  principle! 
thus  laid  down  t  and  questions  had  been  dis- 
cussed, and  divisions  bad  taken  place,  which 
had  excited — and  he  spoke  with  knowledge  of 
the  fact  when  he  said  so — the  greatest  alarft  in 
thb  country,  and  had  resuscitated  apprehen- 
sions that  were  previously  almost  extinct.  He 
would  now  read  certain  resohitlnns  that  vrere 
moved  on  March  4,  18^3.  The  first  was— 
'*  That  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, at  present  In  poss^esMion  of  the  bishops, 
deans  and  chapters  of  Ireland,  is  public  pro- 
pertv,  under  the  control  and  at  the  disposal  of 
the  logislature,  for  the  support  of  religion  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as  Parliament  in  its 
wisdom  may  deem  beneficial  to  the  community ; 
due  attention  being  paid  to  the  rights  of  every 
person  now  enjoying  any  part  of  that  property'* 
(tumultuous  cheering)..  Tbe  second  resolution 
was — *'  That  it  is  ezi>edient  to  inquire  whether 
tbe  present  Church  establishment  of  Ireland  be 
not  more  than  commensurate  to  the  services  to 
be  performed,  both  as  regarc's  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  and  the  incomes  they  re- 
ceive ;  and  if  so,  whether  a  reduction  of  the 
same  should  not  take  place,  with  due  regard  to 
ail  existing  interests.'*  The  first  of  these  reso- 
lutionft  was  negatived  without  a  division;  on 
the  second,  the  numbers  were,  ayes,  62;  noes, 
167.  Now  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  af- 
firm, as  a  thing  which  he  positively  knew,  (hnt 
this  departure  from  what  Mr.  Grattan  thought 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  n  chance  of  a  fa- 
vourable reception  for  the  Catholic  question, 
the  spirit,  and  the  degree  of  that  spirit  which 
such  proceedings  had  originated,  had  been 
causes  of  infinite  suspicion  and  jealousy;  and 
had  disinclined  from  all  favourable  opinion  of 
the  question  many  among  those  who  had  hut 
just  brought  their  minds  on  this  subject  to 
a  temper — ^not  of  opposition  (hear,  hear).  Tliey 
who  diought  that  Catholic  Emiincipation  was 
the  one  thing  needful  for  the  salvation  of  tbe 
empire,  might  also  think  (hat  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  legislature  had  never  been  ir- 
revocably pledged  to  preserve  the  inviolability 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  But  he  would  warn 
those  hon.  gents,  that  (hey  mtTst  settle  that  mat- 
ter not  with  the  House  of  Commons  only,  but 
wi(h  the  supporters  of  the  Catholic  question ; 
and  that,  before  another  bill  could  be  intro- 
duced into  that  house  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, the  movers  and  seconders  of  the  resolu- 
tions he  had  referred  tu  must  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  one  of  two  alternatives — either 
to  rennance  those  resolutions,  or  to  give  up  (he 
Catholic  question  (hear,  hear).  On  this  state- 
ment  he  was  quite  ready  Xo  %o  to  issue,  and 
would  be  content  to  abide  by  the  event.  He 
was  ready  to  support  the  Catholic  qoeition, 
but  he  was  determined  to  resist  the  spoliation 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  was  ready  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Catholics  all  the  privileges  of  oihet 
subjects;  but  that  wan  from  the  persuasion 
that  it  might  be  posil^n  to  maintain  baib  celi^ 
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gum  togfi^r  I  .tlMagb  Jhebclieved  it  tcKbe  im* 
jNMilbIc  to  naipiain  Uiote  rewlutioos  Kbout  Um* 
Charcb  of  Ireland  and  the  Catholic  qnestiooto- 
f  ether  (checrv).    Thai  that  creat  qneatioD  bad 
retroffraded,  he  thought  be  had  astigoed  soifi- 
cienl  reaaoot  to  prove.    It  was  his  opinioo, 
Bioreover^  that  if  the  Catholic  Aaociatioo  were 
to  coBtinoe,  after  the  laofuai^e  that  had  been 
need  in  its  naaic,  and  the  ioiimidations  of  which 
it  had  been  made  the  vehicle,  there  wonldbe  inch 
a  reiistance  io  this  country  to  carry  inf  the  qnes* 
lion,  as  would,  perhaps,  bo  iatal  to  it.   An  ob* 
s^rvatioB  had  been  made  that  all  that  remained 
to  be  granted  to  Ireland,  affected  only  the 
higher  cIhsos  of  society,  and  to  the  lowor, 
therefore,  must  be  matter  of  indifference.  Now, 
there  was  no  arg nment  that  he  should  be  at  all 
times  more  ready  to  answer,  or  that  he  should. 
In  times  past,  have  felt  mote  eageroem  to  com* 
baty  than  the  soppositloa  that  tfie  lower  classes 
wonld  not  be  afocted  by  that  which  Mganded 
the  higher— that  there  was  nojiecessnry  aympa* 
ihy  between  their  cases,  although  the  cimin 
|hat  connected  them  waf  one  of  inonmcnhle 
links  (hear,  hear)i    It  was  true,  that  what  tc- 
maiaed  to  be  granted  to  Ireland*  must  aew  he 
granted  to  her  higher  rUmep ;  for.  by  what  te 
considered  to  be  a^i^at  mistake  in  If^islation, 
every  thing  which  Parliament  had  jH  graaied 
in  the  aa^pre  of  concession,  had  been  gnnted 
to  the  rabble,  as  he  might  aay  i  while  it  had 
been  carefully  withheld  from  the  peer.    AH 
that  the  argument  in  question  went  to,  was 
that  the  miieriea  of  the  lower  orders  of  Ire* 
land  did  not  arise  from  the  withholding  of  this 
particoJar  boon.    It  was  a  qnettioo  of  feeling, 
simply,  and  not  of  fisct    He  was  satisfied  that 
until  all  classes  were  admitted  to  the  full  par* 
tidpation  of  all  the  rights  of  iheir  fellow-sub* 
iects,  the  great  work  would  never  be  complete. 
These  being  his  opinions,  he  had  to  complain  of 
the  hon.  bart.  for  imputing  it  to  him  as  a  re- 
proach that  he  was  connected  with  an  adnunis* 
tratioQ  divided  on  the  Catholic  question ;  and 
for  appearing  to  insinuate,  that  his  conduct 
could  only  be  explained  by  supposing  him  le 
have  been  actuated  by  a  love  of  oflce.    He  de- 
fled  the  hon.  hart,  to  point  out  the  day,  or  the 
month,  since  1801,  in  which  his  animadversions 
would  not  have  been  applicable  Io  any  Cnhi* 
net    There  had  been  penods,  indeed,  in  which 
there  had  been  a  general  determination  to  r^ 
sbt  all  concewion  to  the  Catholics  i  but  of  sneh 
a  Cabinet  he  had  never  been  a  member  (cheeiu). 
To  the  administration  under  which  the  Union 
took  place,  soecaeded  that  of  Lord  Sidmovth, 
of  which  the  late  Lord  Castlcrcagb  became  n 
member.    Next  came  Mr.  Pitt*sadmintaimtloa 
of  1805.    It  was  trae,  that  In  respect  to  Lord 
Sidflsouth's  and  Mr.  Pitt's  adminlslfmtlons  there 
was  a  bond  of  union,  arising  from  the  ohstaciee 
to  the  passing  this  euestion,  leeognised  by  all 
(heir  nmndMrs,  which  effectnally  slleneed  all 
speculative  differences  asaong  iadividnali  wImi» 
concurred  in  rejecting  the  question  altog^ 
ther.    After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Cabinet 
of  Lord  Oren villa  and  Mr.  Fox  was  Ibrmed 
«-«Bd  be  was  not  recapltalating  these  fiicta  for 
the  purpose  of  retorting  on  hon.  gents,  oppo- 
site the  vulgar  reproach  of  **yoa  have  done 
the  same  t"  but  of  hlstorleally  ptoving  the  posi- 
tion.   Ill  thai  (Minet  wen  two  persons  en- 
tlnly  adrerse  to  the  Catholk  claims^Lord  Md. 
mouth,  and  the  Chief  of  a  Cearf,  in  which  he 
hoped  a  member  of  the  C«biMt  would  pever  be 
•ought  again^the  Court  of  Klag*s  Bench.  Next 


came  the  aMnietratloos  of  the  D«ihe  of  Portw 
land  and  of  Mr-  Perceval ;  io  nfhkcb  some  aoM 
of  division  existed.  ,  The  course  which  he  de- 
termined to  pursue,  was  adopted  in  1818.  On 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  from  the  Re- 

Enry,  he  anticipated  that  his  colleagues  woald 
ve  felt  tliemsel  ves  as  unfettered  by  fomer  ob 
Stades  as  be  did  I  but  on  applying  to  the  admi- 
nistration, he  was  informed  that  the  Catholic 
Juestion  would  stilj  be  refused  by  the  Cabinet. 
[e  then  took  his  leave.    He  next  alluded  to 
Mr.  Grattan*s  biU  of  1812,  and  to  the  i 
Mnt  he  himself  then  submitted,  caUmg 
GoveromoDt  to  take  the  Catholic  qoestion  into 
consMeratton.    While  that  motion  was  depend- 
ing, Mr.  Perceval  died;  and  after  hb  death, 
otice  was  offered  to  him  by  the  remnant  of  the 
Cabinet.    He  sent  bat  one  question — did  they 
penevese  4n  opposing  the  Catholic  question  f 
They  answered  Ihey  wers  so  detenniBed  {  aa4 
he  acoardiagly  refused  oflicc  {cheers).    A<  bo 
period  of  Jiia  lifo  would  ofliee  have  been  sadr  a 
lempUttoB  io  him.    He  had  been  in  ottce  be* 
fore  I  he  had  been  Ihe  author,  in  a  great  mea- 
s»ce«And  in  Ihat  house  the  reoponslble  defender 
oftheSpaniAwar.     He  had  gone  through  the 
rnntcsls  which  all  Ihe  rtJmatffi  and  leverM* 
that  alUAded  the  coosmencemcnt  of  that  war 
called  dowa  apen  the  administration.   In  181f , 
the  prospect  leeaied  to  brighten— ^uceem  at- 
tended our  arms — and  the  cause  which  he  had 
so  long  advocated  under  leu  aospiciouscirc urn- 
stances,  began  to  promise  those  triumphant  re- 
sults that  ultimately  crowned  it    He  wonld 
ask  every  hen.  member  who  bad  within  bin  the 
spirit  of  an  English  gentlemen,  and  was  ani- 
mated by  a  heart-felt  Msire  to  serve  hit  eoontry  « 
whether  greater  temptation  to  take  office  could 
be  poaslhly  odd  out  to  any  nan  than  was  at  ihai 
time  extended  to  him -i- when  he  might  have 
reaped  (he  fruits  of  the  harvest  which  he  bad 
sown  under  such  discouraging  circumstances 
(loud  cheers)  ?  *  But  the  answer  of  the  Cabinet 
being  what  it  was,  he  at  once  declined  taklnj^ 
office.  After  these  transactions  that  house  ad- 
dressed the  Throne  for  a  more  efficieot  adminis- 
tration I  and  the  negodatlon  was  confided  to 
Lord  Wellealey  and  himself.     Lord  Wellesley 
addressed  hfanself  to  Lord  GreyT-he  communi- 
cated vrith  Lord  Liverpool.    Thb  proved  that 
his  oplniens,  however  errooeovs,  had  been  con- 
sistent   He  did  not  condemn  these  who  might 
think  him  wmng  in  this  opinion,  but  he  clahAed 
firem  them  the  candour  ora  fidr  Judgment  of  his 
acts,  when  be  showed  that  when  he  was  com- 
missionwi,  not  to  Join,  bat  to  fiame  an  admlni*. 
tiatioB— Bot  to  oecapy  and  conduct  the  helm  of 
pnbllc  afiMrs,  but  to  distrihnte  those  dutlea  to 
others    that  then,  onder  circnmstances  whicb 
pieced  Mm   above  persoani    Imputation,  be 
weald  have  fonned.  If  be  coald,  aa  admlBislr»* 
Ilea  holding  different  opinions  upon  tUs  impor*' 
tant  question,  yet  agreed  upon  others  which  Is. 
volvcd  the  best  Interests  of  the  community.  Ho 
might  have  erred  in  forming  this  deliberate 
jadgoMot  as  to  the  best  iray  of  composing  an 
administration,!  bat  to  the  charge  of  slalster 
views  and  want  of  Integrity,  he  disdained  to 
proffi»r  an  answer  (cheer^.  Here  he  must  take 
the  liberty  to  complala  of  a  most  dlslttgcnuoaa 
use  which  had  been  made  of  Us  refusal  to  Jola 
office  then,  in  1819,  end  the  Infhrsnce  attempted 
to  be  drawn,  that  that  refosal  was  a  virtual 
nledge,  never  to  enter  office  until  the  Cahlaefi 
hud  a^ed  to  nmvo  onwurda  with  the  Catholic 
question.     He  had  refused  to  couse  into  an  &d> 
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nfaUfAttoa  nnlted  agaiDit  the  Catholic  aipet- 
UoA,  «od  if  bjr  that  refusa]  be  mcent  to  have 
ni^  "  X  will  never  eater  ofilce  uotU  yoa  are 
^reed  vpoo  this  question,'*  nhat  madness  was 
it  ooC  ia  hin,  withio  one  short  fortnight  after,  to 
liire  eadeevoared  to  form  the  sort  of  mtaed 
•doaoistration  which  he  had  described?  The 
ciK  Bersljr  required  to  be  slated  to  can^  with 
Witt  ova  refutation  (hear,  heac).     These  were 
tk  circuDistaoces  which  had  {(receded  his  mo* 
Uos  a|HiB  tlie  Catholic  question.    That  motion 
wss  cairied  by  a  miuority,  which  would  to 
God  he  could  see  again !  of  ISS.    The  same 
■otioDwas  broufhton  a  fortnight  after  by  Lovd 
WeiJcsley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the 
sambers  wese,  1S6  against,  and  125  in  fiivonr 
of  h;  the  measure  being  only  lost  by  a  miyo- 
ritjr  of  one.    From  that  time,  then,  in  the  year 
nil,  the  Cabinet  had  gone  on  acting  ppoolbe 
wae  bask  respecting  this  meaaore  as  at  jiae- 
■est    To  tiw  priocaple  of  it  he  acceded :  he 
■ight  err  ia  j  adgment  i  hut  when  the  piiociple 
(oDplaiBed  of  in  his  case  had  been  aoled  upon 
for  25  years,  why  was  he  alone  to  be  Iwld  liable 
for  the  whole  respoaubility  }    Why  was  that 
poiat  of  conduct  to  be  selected  to  fia  ttpoa  his 
chiractera  shadow  ofimpala|ion,^oc  oa4iisac» 
(ism  a  sas|rilfimi  of  Insincerity  (hear,  hear)  ? 
HeesuM,  however,  throw  some  t^ht  apoo  the 
■olive  sir  this  selectloa,  for  he  was  perfectly  i 
avare  ndty  he  Jmd  indlTidually  become  ob- 
serious  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  advocates  of  that 
caste  of  which  be  had  been  the  zealous  advocate. 
Il  had  been  uniformW  hi*  determination,  to  in- 
tredoce  aadaapport  the  Catholic  qaestion,  with 
set  holding  any  communication  with  the  Catho- 
lic body.    He  had  shaped  his  coadact  and  ad- 
vocated their  qaeation,  not  for  their  sake  alone, 
bat  In-  the  salie  of  the  emplte-— not  with  the 
feefii^of  a  party  maa.^at  with  those  of  a 
CMspreheaslve  benevolence^  This  was  the  rea- 
■n  why  he  was  siagled  oat  for  attack— be- 
came his  doctrine  bad  been,  that  when  any  sect 
bd  a  grievance  to  complain  of,  that  it  was  for 
Padiaaient  to  consider  the  case,  and  decide 
vhtl  Ibey  oagbt  to  give  or  withhold,  and  that 
it  ass  for  Ibe  petitioners  to  receive  the  measure 
<tf  redrem  which  was  provided  for  them.     He 
bad  aiweyt  denied  k>  such  parties  the  privilege 
rf  ttipolating  and  meting  out  lor  themselves 
Ike  relief  with  which  they  would  be  salisted, 
ssd  of  dietatnig  to  Parliament  the  tenns  of  ad- 
jsumglheir  claims    Both  principle  and  ez- 
perieace  had  taught  him  to  exeicise  aad  deter- 
■ise  hu  actiocm  upon  his  own  raflection  and 
jedgmeat,  and  aot  to  he  led,  governed  or  re* 
•haiaed  by  tbein  (bear,  hear).    He  had  masy 
apobifies  to  offer  for  tlms  inttuding  his  private 
fcdiags  apoa  tbeir  attention  (cheers).     To 
he  thus  taapted  with  a  want  of  feeling  for 
the  cbbna  of  the  Catbolics— to  be  charged 
vitb  trackliag  to  a  comproaaiae  of  their  rights 
-^  hear  this  constantly  insinaated  against  him 
by  these  who  ovred  hi«  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vices ia  tbeir  eaose — was  a  species  of  treat* 
■eat  whicb    called  upon  tameaen  itself   to 
visflcale  Itt  cUums.    He  had  told  them,  that 
■  IMt,  at  tlmt  period  when  be  wooJd  have 
given  tea  yeara  oi  life  for  two  years  of  ofllce, 
■M  far  asiy  sordid  or  mean  purpose  of  selfish 
^gisidiiciiBt,  bat  te  a  oiErrent  and  more 
hmtmahio  olg<^  (hear,  hear)— at  that  period 
<hty  knew  &at  be  had  peremptorily  refused 
flm,  nftsr  tbaa  eater  a  cablaet  collectively 
flwdgii  a^OMl  the  Catholic  qneatioo.    Bat 


was  tbat*tbe  only  eaorUloe<be  had  made  $    fMt 
the  house  and  &e  eoantry  hear  him  on  that 
point.    From  the  earliest  dawn  of  hb  pnMie 
life— ay,  from  the  first  visions  of  his  yoiltbftil 
and  academic  contemplation,  there  hod   been 
one  parasBonni  object  of  his  ambltioa-^it  wa« 
his  earliest  aad  latest  hope — he^  looked  to  it 
with  an  anaious  and  ardent  glance— 4>ofore  It 
all  other  proapects  of  ambition  vanished— 4m 
comparison  with  il  all   the  ^blandishments  %/f 
power,  all   the  sewards  and  booonrs  of  the 
crown— all  wanished  into  nothing  before  the 
one  ol^ect  which,    through   lifo,  bad    been 
dearest  to  bis  beart— it  was  to  represent  the 
Unlvecsilgr  In  which  he  had  beea  edacated.   He 
was  in  the  fair  way  of  obuining  that  highest 
reward  of  his  fabours,  when  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion crossed  Ws-way.    He  had  adhered  to  his 
principles,    and    therebv  forfeited  his   claim 
(bear^  hear).    In  that  lorn,  he  had  lost  aN: 
when  the  question  csme  forward,  bis  pledges 
aad  bi»eeaMcncy  absoibed  his  thoughts— tbey 
came  acfuas  Mm  just  tbea,  aad  be  redeemed 
themt  but  from  that  hear  to  this  be  bad  aever 
atated,  either  la  privaie  or  in  pabllc,  tbeeitMit 
ai  Ibe  bi»lrie«ad>le  sacrifice  which  he   had 
made  at  the  shrine  of  bis  boaour  (loudcbeersy* 
Was  it  aet  a  litde  toouMich,  then,  to  be  taaated 
and  tsiittedas  be  bad  been,  for  his  imputed 
comprsmlset    Therefore  let  his  judgment  be 
arraigaed,    bat  let  his  honour   be  acquitted 
(bear,  hear).     In  regarding  this  Catholic  ques- 
tion, if  it  were  ever  carried— «nd  sure  he  was 
it  would — in  his  opinion  it  would  aever  be 
effected  by  a  cabinet  expressly  fimned  for  that 
purpose.    His  belief  was,  that  such  a  cablaet 
would  not  only  fail  in  Its  object,  but  create  a 
flame  of  discord  in  the  country  which  it  wotfid 
be    diflicttlt    to  quench.      If;    then,  it  wev« 
carried  at  all,  It  could  oaly  be  done  by  diacas- 
sioBs  in  that  boose,  leading  to  parttamentary 
decisioaB,    whicb    would    operate    upon    ihie 
Government,  not  so  mach  as  a  deliherallve 
body,  bat  as  oae  eeauentiag  to  and  abiding  by 
the  decision  of  the  Parliament  Itbad  been  im- 
puted to  bfaa  indtvidaaily,  with  too  flatterfav  a 
notion  of  Ida  inflaeace,  that  he  bad  the  meaaa 
of  carryleg  Us  view  of  this   question   Into 
edSecL    He  was  certainly  at  permt  liberty  in 
oftce,  as  well  as  oat  of  It,  la  move  the  qaesHoa 
wheaever  be  pleased  to  da  so.    Wbstberbe 
did  se  whiia  hi  ofllce    whether  he  did  «o  out  of 
oftce    wbether  bi  either  case  he  shoald  move 
it  9A  all— was  a  cofltidcratioia  whicb*  be  re- 
served for  has  own  dtecrBtlea.    Impatfutioas  or 
appeals  to  bfan  woald  in  this  view  be  made  ia 
vaia  I  ha  woald  bold  the  reia  ever  bis  own 
gaMaoce,  aad  aot  be  driven  from  Us  coarse 
(hear,  hear).    He  had  beea  asked  whether  he 
had  ao  deafane  for  popularity.    The  nwn  who 
disregarded  It  woald  be  oaflt  for  ofllce  in  a 
ceaa^  widch  boasted  a  popular  coaatitntioB 
(hear,  bear).     He  had  encountered  too  often 
the  vicissitudes  of  pebHc  life  aot  to  bear  un- 
popalarity  witbeat  foart  butv  he  desired,  like 
ail  mea,    if   he  could,    to  retain  popularity 
honoarably.     His  aiaCto  wasloado  nummiem, 
and  be  should  add,  la  the  language  of  Dryden^- 
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I  can  e^joy  her  while  she's  kinds 
But  when  she  dances  ih  the  wind. 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  pufftheprostitute  away'*  (cheers  and  laughter) 

He  would  not  court  her  by  the  surrender  of 
his  j  ndgmeat  or  opinioot.    If  the  learned  geat. 
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(Mr.  Bfoii^tiiim),  who  bad  on  tlie  flnt  night  of 
t  e  iieii»t«Mi  identlfferi  hinteif  with  the  CnthoHc 
Awociation,  thoo^ht  he  had  faioed  the  palm  of 
popalarity,  he  coald  not  conpvtulate  him  upon 
the  fancied  acqqirition.  He  did  not  mean  to 
talk  iif^liy  of  the  learned  |^nt.'s  rapport  of 
thia  c|ueMiiin ;  he  could  not  undertalue  the 
vervices  of  such  an  advocate  in  any  cauie 
which  he  thou|^ht  fit  to  support — his  immense 
talents,  his  fcreaC  acquirements,  his  profound 
knowledge,  his  powerful  reasoning,  mast  at  all 
tiaies  secure  him  the  applause  of  those  for 
wliom  he  devoted  them ;  but  he  would  prophesy 
that  in  thus  applying  them,  he  would  find  lie 
bad  in  the  end  mistaken  his  road  to  fame— 


-stetimus  tela  aspera  contra. 


Contulimusquemanus:  ezperto credits  quan- 

tus 
In  clypeum  auurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat 

hastam." 

Differing,  then,  as  he  did  from  the  learned  gent, 
as  to  the  Catholic  Association  i  for  the  sake  of 
the  Catholic  question  itself,  he  would  take  his 
firm  stand  by  the  present  measure  (hear,  hear). 
It  was  because  he  thought  that  all  that  had 
been  done,  had  been  effected  by  temporary 
ezpedients--4»ecause  they  ought  to  act  wiUi 
circumspection — because  they  must  remove  all 
obstacles  to  the  Catholic  question,  one  by  one, 
for  Ibi*  purpose  of  recovering  public  finvour  to 
it,  that  he  supp«trted  the  bill.  As  one  means  of 
that  recovery,  the  removal  of  the  Association 
was  indispensable  I  and  if  the  Association 
should  remove  itnelf,  it  would  indeed  have  been 
beneficial  to  Ireland,  by  having  given  rise  to 
tiiu  useful  measure. 

Mr.  Brougham  began  by  regretting  that  the 
namerous  personal  topics  introduced  into  the 
debate,  more  particularly  by  the  last  speaker, 
were  attended  with  this  unpleasant  conse- 
quence to  himself,  that  whereas  the  rt  hon. 
gent,  had  entertained  the  house  with  those  per- 
foaal  anecdotes,  wliich  were  well  known  to 
chain  their  attention  more  than  any  other  de- 
scription of  addresi,  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
fine himself  strictly  to  the  measure  itself.  He 
■tood  before  tliem  as  the  defender  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Association,  as  the  advocate  of  the 
right  of  the  Irish  people  to  meet,  to  consult, 
to  petition,  to  remonstrate— -ay,  and  to  demand 
(clMers)i  and  he  would  declare  hb  solemn 
opinion,  which  he  hoped  would  reach  the  whole 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  England,  that  the  firmer 
and  stronger  their  remonstrances,  provided  they 
were  peaceable,  the  greater  would  bo  their 
mospect  of  success,  in  obtaining  those  pHvl- 
leges  which  alone  niade  life  desirable.  Were 
the  complainants  to  becone  abject  in  their 
■ttit,  they  would  deservedly  prostrate  them- 
selves and  their  cause,  and  lapse  into  tlie  con- 
tempt whidi  was  dne  to  slaves.  The  house 
would  at  once  see  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
blink  the  questions  he  took  not  this  course 
from  any  love  of  fieeting  popularity,  whtch  he 
knew  as  well  as  the  rt.  hon.  gent  how  to  give 
the  wind  to.  What  were  the  acts  charged  against 
the  Association!  the  firet  and  grevest,  was 
fbeir  interference  with  the  administratloa  of 
Justice,  llelr  offences  in  this  way  were 
limited  by  genttemen  opposite  to  two  cases.  In 
neither  of  which  had  their  attempts  been  rac* 
cesslU.  In  one.  It  was  alleged  that  the  judge 
who  tried  the  caose  praised  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  i  he  had  ano  applanded  the  candnct 


of  the  prosecutor.     In  the  other,  the  home 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  effons  of  the  Asoo- 
clatlon,  who  had  ranged  themselves  above  the 
law — who  had  confederated — who  had  clubbed 
money — who  had  borne  down   upon  their  In- 
tended victim  with  the  weight  of  their  united 
opinion,  expressed  in  a  previous  debate— -they 
were  told  that  all  these  efforts  had  ended — io 
what  ?     In  an  unanimous  acquittal.    But  then, 
said  the  hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire,  **  It 
might  have  been  otherwise.*'    Now  mark  the 
subtlety—'*  It  might  have  been  otherwise !" 
To  this  he  would  only  reply,  that  had  it  been 
otherwise,  his  view  of  the  present  measure 
might  have  been  otherwise  (bear,  hear,  hear). 
If,  instead  of  an  acquittal,  the  character  of 
the  prisoner  had  been  wrecked  by  a  verdict— 
if  the  storm  which  blew  harmlewly  over  bin, 
because  the  law  had  found  him  innocent,  nad 
overwhelmed  him,  and  he  had    sunk  In   the 
waves  of  persecution — then,  he  would    hrv^ 
admitted  that  the  existence  of  the  Association 
was  not  so  safe — that  its  proceedings  were  not 
likely  to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Catholic  population.    And  this  was  all 
which  could  be  produced  from  that  storehouse 
of  expedients,  the  Irish  ofllce  I  But  he  had  not 
yet  done  with  them.     One  of  those  cases  bad 
been  grossly  mis-stated  by  the  informants  of  the 
rt    hon.    Sec.    opposite.      His    advisers    had 
mingled  the  poison  of  their  own  wicked  Inven- 
tion with  the  tales  which   ihey  poun-d  into  his 
ready  and  willing  ear.     After  the  exposure  he 
was  about  to  make,  he  should  like  io  see  the 
man  who  would  hove  front  and  nerve  enough, 
avowedly    to   support  this  measur*^,  tsitHoot 
papers,  Without  documents,  without  the  fMwi 
even  of  a  select  committee,  or  the  more  odious 
pretext  of  a  green  bag,  to  lead  it  on :  merely 
becauoe  the   Irish  Sec.  had  given  his  word  foe 
its  propriety.    They  wore  told  that  49  magia- 
trates  had  instantly  acquitted   the   prisoner; 
and  some  stress  was  laid  on  the  respectability 
of  their  characters;  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Blackbura.    They  were    induced   to  believe 
that,   with    almost    the    same    readiness  and 
unanimity,  they  had  declared  that  there   was 
not  the  shadow  of  a  charge  against  the  prisoner. 
He  had  read  the  account  of  that  trml.     He 
found  that  the  minority  wan  considereble   of 
those  gentlemen  who  reffhsed  to  sancticm  the 
assertion,  that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a 
charge.  He  had  read  the  whole  of  the  examina- 
tions.   He  Ibund  that  there  was  a  surprise  o« 
the  prosecutor.    Statements  were  advanced  oo 
the  trial  which  had  not  been  made  on  the  ea«. 
minationst  and  others  which  had  been  mode 
were   contradicted,   and  no   reason  assigiM^. 
That  prevented  a  verdict,  and  a  large  minority 
of  the  magistrates  refused  to  vote  that  thev« 
was  no  foundation  for  the  charge.    But  he  had 
more  evidence.    Since  the  coaimencement  of 
this  debate,  he  had  seen  and  conversed  whh 
the  leading  counsel  who  prosecuted  for  tha 
murder  at  Ballybay.     It  had  bees  as  flbrdbly 
alleged  in  this,  as  In  the  other  ease,  that  therw 
was  no  foundation  whatever  fi»r  the  pronecntlosL. 
On  the  trial  there  was  the  grossest  dlacrepaiM-y 
of  eridenca.     One  set  of  witaesset  |waved 
that  the  murdered  man  was  knocked  dow«,  Un 
ribs  braken,  and  that  horrible  mutllatioaa  w«re 
effected  upon  his  person  i  and  this  vrat  contra^ 
dieted  by  the  snrgeon,  who  stated  that  the  hady 
bad  received  no  direct  ham  In  tho  fiay,  thle 
death-blow  being  given  by  the  foil.    IW  foct 
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«M  Ah  I— The  prlMocn  were  pat  spoa  their 

trial  under  the  deepest  aod  f  ravett  •asplcioo. 

Ooe  of  the  witaetset  depoied,  that  another  man, 

ahon  he  shonld  know  were  he  to  lee  him  again* 

bit  ahdie  naoic  be  did  not  know,  nor  had  he 

lecD  him  before,  came  fint  ap  to  the  deceased 

■Ad  ttrock  him  violently,  so  as  to  cause  his 

death ;  and  tliat  then  tlie  oiicers  mslied  forward, 

and  mjitakingly  seized  ooe  of  the  prisoners,  wlio 

was  iaoocent.    Bread  and  wine  were  hrooght 

to  dtt  dead  man,  and  offered  to  him  as  he  Uy 

OB  (he  pat emcDt,  dead  as  a  stone,  and  known 

(0  be  so.    On  being  cross^xamined,  lie  was 

aiked  if  he  had  ever  revealed  these  circum- 

nsores  before  ?     Never.     Had  he  not  been 

before  the  magistrate  ?    Tes.    And  before  the 

teroner?     Yes*     Had  he   vttered  a  word  of 

Ibis  before  either  of  them  }    He  had  not    He 

was  the  servant  of  the  prisoner's  brother,  he 

was  on  good  terms  with  his  master,  and  the 

prisoner  and  the  brother  were  very  well  agreed. 

He  was  thea  asked  why  he  had  not  mentioned 

a  word  of  this  beftire  ?    The  judge  who  tried 

ibe  caiue  refosed  to  allow  the    question    to 

be  pot    (lend    cries    of    hear!).       He   was 

ipealLlag  in  the  presence  of  many  able  law* 

>er»— flien  who  had  assisted  in  as  many  trials 

as  ibere  were  hairs  upon  their  beads  s   who 

wrre  wed  equally  to  the  difficulties  of  prose- 

eating  and  defending.    He  left  it  to  them  to 

defend  the  conduct  of    that  judge.  If    they 

dared.    He   would   notice  one   extraordinary 

ootiisioo  which  he  had  remarked  in  all   the 

speeches  of  the  gentlemen  op|iosite — the  name 

of  the  judge  who  had  presided.    He  would  in 

fairaeis   to   that    learned   person    nain'e   him, 

(hiiigh  in  fairnem  he  would  omit  that  which  had 

bevn  aiid  of  him  by  an  bon.  member  of  that 

^Btt — thai  it  required  the  likeness  of  two  ani- 

Bals  to  describe  bim :  for  he  had  the  ferocity 

of  ooe,  and  the  baseness  of  another,   which 

(he  beast  of  ferocity  wanted.     That  learned 

jsdge,  was  Baron  M*C]elland.    He  had  read 

over  the  evidence,  and  he  was  not  only  notsatis- 

fted  with  the  acquittal ;  but  his  positive  opinion, 

feaoded  on  a  statement  in  an  Orange  news* 

paper,  was   that  the  men   had  a  very  Incky 

tscape.    At  the  same  assizes,  the  Association 

M  nodertaken  some  proceedings  of  a  defen> 

sive  kind.    The  learned  counsel  employed  by 

<hea  in  that  bosiness,  was  engaged,  when  it 

was  called  on,  in  a  cause  under  trial  on  the 

civil  aide  of  the  court    Baron  hTCIelland  was 

•'npeetfnily  entreated  to  delay  the    trial   till 

<be  prisoner  could  have  the  aid  of  his  counsel : 

^  lefiissd  the  request.    A  messenger  was  then 

>nt  lo  inform  the  counsel  that  the  prosecution 

■Mst  proceed.    The  messenger  was  prevented 


barrsased  sUte,  wllhoat  the  assistance  of  his 
^nsel,  without  preparation  of  any  kind. 
*^bes  the  counsel  entered  from  the  other 
^ttft,  the  first  witness  had  been  examined. 
He  beggod  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  cross- 
euBiae.  The  same  Judge  who  had  refused  to 
view  the  question  of  cross  examination  in  the 
^*tt  of  the  mnnlcr,  and  by  that  means  rescued 
^  prisoner  firom  the  fate  which  bung  over 
■tt,  now  refused  the  necemary  cross-examina- 
^,  of  a  sritnem  whose  word  was  staked 
H^mi  the  prisoner  without  any  crosa-exami- 
V^WB  (hear,  bear).  The  prisoner  was  con- 
***^aad  senienced  to  twelve  months  imprison- 
■CBt   ahonid  he  he  told  afler  this,  that  justice 


was  administered  In    trelnnd  wHh  tht 
decency  and  impartiality  as  in  England  t  The  j 
had  been  told  by  two  learned  persons,  that  tM 
courts  of  justice  in  Ireland  Here  open  to  all  i 
which  forcibly  reminded  bim  of  an  obst-rvation 
of  Mr.  Home  Tooke's,  In  reply  to  a  similar 
remark  respecting  the  courts  of  juatice  in 
England.  ''  We  are  informed,**  said  that  acute 
reasoner,  **  that  the  courts  are  open  to  all — so 
is  the  London  Tavern  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  unless  you  have  money  to  pey,  you  can 
have    nothing."      Another   difference    distia* 
gnished  the  Iriah  taverns  of  justice.    There, 
as  here,  the  bars  of  the  tavern  were  open  to  all 
comers ;  here,  however,  if  a  poor  man  could 
muster  a  little  money,  he  could  walk  in  and 
would  be  served  with  the    same    commodity 
which  the  rich  man  eiyoyed.    But  at  the  Irish 
taverns  for  law — whether  the  Weather-cocky 
the  Rock  or  the  Bottomless-pi},  for  such  were 
the  names  they  passed  by,  tney  had  one  com- 
modity for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor. 
For  thb  they  had  better  authority  than  the 
assurances   of    the    two    learned    gentlemen. 
Lord  Redesdale,  after  serving  the  office  of 
Chancellor  in  Ireland,  must  have  known  some* 
thing  of  the  judges,  and  enough  of  the  pro« 
ceedings  in  courts  of  justice ;  and  it  was  his 
opinioiih— that  in  Ireland  there  was  one  law  for 
the  rich,  and  another  law  for  the  poor.     Now 
for  the  other  charges  against  the  Association. 
And,  first,  for  the  charge  of  impudence  t   in 
other  words^their  acting  openly  and  wtthoul 
reserve,  showing  their  dedgns  and  intentions  in 
the  face  of  day.    Now  if  they  had  skulked 
from   the  public  e|e,  they  would  have  heard 
the  opposite  charge,  that  their  designs  must  bo 
dangerous  because  they  were  secret — because 
they  did  not  proclaim  their  purposes  as  vir- 
tuous innocence  always  did?     Boldness  and 
impudence  were  now  ascribed :    then  it  would 
have  been  perfidy  and  fraud.    They  were  ac- 
cused of  aping   and  emulating  the  forms  of 
Parliament — those    solemn    and  authoritative 
forms  which  were  so  often  the  theme  of  praise. 
Had  they  done  otherwise,  would  not  the  charge 
have  been  inverted  ?    They  would  then  have 
been  accused  of  daring  innovation,  of  showing 
in  the  very  order  of  their  proceedings  the  revo* 
lutionary  spirit  of  the  French  Convention,  and 
an  envy  of  its  powers.    But  now— astonishing 
imiyidence  I— they  encroached   upon   Parlia- 
ment—they borrowed  and  abused  its  forms— 
they,  who  really  represented  six  millions  of 
people  {  while  the  bouse  represented  twelve 
millions,  with  whom  they  were  perpetually  at 
variance.    Then  they  were  self-elected,  self- 
constituted,  self-regulated,  self-a4Journed— all 
of  which  meant  that  they  did  not  really  reprs- 
seat  the  Catholic  population.    No ;  for  if  they 
did,  it  would  be  illegal  $  if  they  affected  the 
situation    of  delegates,    they  fell  within  the 
Convention  Act :  if  they  elected  themselves, 
they  were  not  true  representativesL    How  un- 
fortunate was  Ibis  body  \    If  they  were  open, 
they  were    Impudent  {    if   secret,    desigmn^. 
If  they  fouqd  open  fault,  it  was  turbulence  i  if 
they  were  quiet,  there  was  danger.    Did  thear 
pronounce  censure  or  blame  ?    That  was  diaa^ 
fectlon.    Did  they  praise  ?    That  was  hyjMV 
crisy.    Nothing  they  could  say  or  do  wonUi 
satisfy  their  opponents,  and  the  bill  stated  that 
the  only  way  of  reconciliation  was  to  destrpj 
them  altogether.    **  I  don*t  care,"  said  n^noi^ 
member,  *'  about  the  blustering  of  Irelnadt^ttt 
beware,**  added  this  alarming  logician^  '*  when 
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Iteland  ihowilbo  aspect  of  Iraoquiltttj/*  Thii 
traoqaUflty  waa  more  fetal  than  the  syitam  of 
178S«illejaootrinitm  of  179ft  and  tha  rebelliott 
of  1708.  So  that  by  this  ratio  the  woond  giveo 
to  the  public  peace  was  only,  great  became 

•' It  was  lo  MDalU" 

1*0  which  ttntible  complaiat  he  would  make 
the  leiuuble  ansWer,. 

**  Then  'twould  be  greater  were  there  none  at 
all." 

THe  flict  was,  that  the  AMoclatloo-  did  contrl* 
bute  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland^  and  that 
without  ezerciilng  any  other  control  than  by 
the  talenti  of  men  who  qrnpathised'  with  the 
people,  who  participated  in  their  saifbrings 
and  felt  their  wrongs.  Did  the  house  really 
dread'thrlr  |iower?  He  could  tell  them  bow 
to  annihilate  It  ere  the  morrow,  of  that  even- 
iog  in  which  he  ,was  speaking.  Let  them  take 
the'  adrice  of  the  Attemey-General,  and  re- 
mote  thi^  grievances  which  oppressed  Ireland. 
Tflongh  laie;  yet  there  was  time :  let  them  be* 
gin  to  do  iustlce.  The  Association  would 
vanlrff,  and  Ireland  would  bless  them,  as  she 
wovld  come-  them  if,  instead  of  redress,  they 
rivotted'  her  feltera  As  to  the  expression  in 
tbeiraddresftiiiMehlmd  given  so  mucbwifence, 
hewiottld  nott  tpecial-plead  it  away.t  it  con* 
tained  nO'  illegal'  meaidngc.  If  hatred'  ooold 
wHhifiitrneM  be  felt  and-  proelaimed  by  any 
raaD,.it>  mitsC  be  by  tlie  IWahOathoIicr  against 
tlietOrangenien«.  their  habit nal  and  malevolent 
o|ypPB>aer»,. especially  if  this  Iaat>  violent  en% 
dtiavoar  ofi  Orange  opprrsaion  should  be  car* 
rie«l4nt04i4  lhw>.  If  they  had  comaaenoed  their 
addnoaa  to  the  Gatholic  pcoplei  by  saying, 
*^-We  adjure  you  by  the  love  you  bear  your 
Ohitt|^  brethren — be  at  peace  ;'*  they  would 
have^  been>  diargedi  with  hypocrisy  Inatead  of 
violence;  and  he  certainly,  in  such  a  case, 
sheuldi  for  one,  have  turned  fron  tbe-document 
#itli*disgnsti  (cheers).  As  to  strong  language 
and  baaty  eapresslona,  net  even  they,  clothed 
iw  the  real  'dmracter  of  senators,  could  prevent 
tljeaaselvesifrnm  being  hniriM  into  occasional 
lapKat  HerwJinldinatancethfceKpreaaioaofan 
hmfritnd(]iivOrenfell),  wbdt  he  waasmprised 
tmfUmdi.immio  vote^tbr  tUe  ball,  after  declaring 
ttet.li»'tlBs>^event  of^^usciea-  not!  beiagf  done,  to 
Ireiimd,.were  he  open  Us daatlHbed« ike. would 
pe^y.tn  Ood,  not  only  that  Ireland '.Daiglht  re* 
eisk|.  batt  that*  sbanmight  ba«  soeorssfnl  in  her 
reslMaiice.  ETeathe-AltomeywOeneral  for  Ire* 
land^liad  pnm  too  fu%  If  strength  of  expressions 
were 'ooodnslve  against  these  who  used  them. 
Ih>on4-of)  his-  aostr eloquent  spcechea  ho  had 
said,  he  libsd  Bnglish*oomiexibn,.a9d  would 
perish  in  lorder  to  firesrrve  it  i  bat  '*  If  he  found 
that  coniexion  inconsistent  wiA  the  Indepen* 
,dtacsofhlacoiintry,  he  wonid  give  the  connexion 
td  the  winds,  and  clasp  the  independence  <:f 
hif^oaatry  to  hb  heart**  (cheers  and  laughter). 
Hie  worda-  were  elegant,  but  strong— they 
were  the  effusion 'of  an  honest  man  aad  a  pa« 
trtol'^-bvt  tbey  were  not  used  without  some 
riiic>fc^h^  w«re  on  the  very  verge— (hey  con* 
tatted  a:  pledge- which  the  learned  gent  be- 
yowd  denbt,  ^iQg  an  honest  nan,  was  pr^ 
pared  to  radeen.  If  called  upon,  he.  would 
not  fail  hie  couBtrr ;  but  then  he  could  only 
win  hit  crown  of  glory  hy  besoming  a  rebel  to 
Bqgland  (laaghter).-  Let  the  boose  have  more 
patience  and  loviagteklDdiiesB  toward*  t 
oppi^eeaid  aaA  itQurad  moO)  and  not 


set  of  men  who  aetad  on.  the-  devUUh  pifMlpal 
of  retaining,  the  shadow  of  the  wrong  after  itn 
substance  was  removed,  fur  the  purposes  of 
insult  and  irritation.    But  then  tbiey  wera  boC 
only  a  self-constituted  body;  thejk had  the- au- 
dacity to  collect  revenue.    Levy  and  reveaov 
were  hard  words,  eapecially  vthen  the  contrU 
butions  were   voluntary.     A  man    paid    bin 
penny,  or  if  he  could  not  aflTord  that,.liis  hall^ 
penny  I  hr  paid  hia  shilling,  but  if  thatwene 
not  convenient>hiB  sixpence  was  not  unaccept* 
able  (a  laugh)t  and  if  he  paid  nothing  at  all^ 
he  still  received  the  advantage  of  the  tQn&u  of 
those  whoad  vaoced  their  trifle.  With  theirmoney 
he  was  defended  firom  uiyuat  pr<taecution«— witli 
their  money  he  waa  enabled  to  bring  his  opprea- 
sor  to  justice.    Such  was  the  system  |  such  tha 
compulsory  manner  in  which  these  fhnds  wef« 
collected*    He  would  read  a  very  few  lioew 
from  a  book  be  held  in  his  hand,  containing 
minutes  of  the  Conference  of  the  English  Me* 
thodists — a  most  praiseworthy,  pious  and  ex- 
cellent body  of  men;  men. whom  he  had  de- 
fended when  their  privileges  were  menaced — 
and  whom,  under  similar  circumstancest  hw 
would  defend  again.    They  were  la  the  same 
situation,  with  some  few  shades  of  aggrevatloo« 
at  the  Catholic  .Association.     Instead  of  3tXX> 
Individtiala,  the  aociety  of  Methodlsle  com- 
priaed  500,000,    oppoaed  to,  and    in    direct 
oontact  with  the  Church, and  levying  their  rent 
without  exciting  the  amalleat  alarm  in  the  mind 
of  the  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Peel).    Thia 
was  quite  correct,  although  their  hoo.  leader 
in  that  house  (Mn  Butterworth)  waa  prenared 
to  atate  that  there  was  not  the  allghteat  aimita- 
rity  between  the  Conference  and  the  Aaaocla* 
tion  (a  laugh).    It  waa  aaid,  that  thie  Iriah 
Asaociation  imitated  the  forme-  of  that  hoaae  % 
but  they  did  notcomenesr  the  Metbodiatat  They 
had  puraued  them  into,  their  very  aanctoary. 
In  thia  document*  tbeyapokeof  the  "Secret 
Committee  of  Privllegea  fnr  the  enaaing  year.** 
He  aaw  bis  bon.  friend  (Mr.  Butterworth)  waa 
unea^  oa  has  aeat  while  he* elated  thia  fact,  aa 
if  tha  Cinaauttee  of  Pritilegea  were  ahready 
soppresaed.      The    Irish  •  Asaaoiatica    net  or 
thought,  of  any  anch  thing..  TNey  were  told 
that  tha  Asseciatioa  oidlecced  n>nis«  aad  thai 
they  were  obliged  to  return  them  mo  soaaa  day 
certain^    Thia  statement  was  aocompaaled  by 
the  npllfling^  of  hands  and  the  uptaramg  of 
eyes  (a  laugh) ;  aad  it  was  mid.  that  natWaip 
had  ever  been  like  it  bat  the  Jacobinical  as- 
sembliea  of  the  French  Revolution.    Bat  what 
mid  tbb  docnmant )  '*  It  isexpresaly  required* 
that  the  coUectioa  ended  in  October  aUll  be 
paid  in  net  later  than  the  5th  of  November.** 
Thb  was  pretty  prompt  payment  for  a  private 
aaaociatioB  (a  laugh).    Tim  Chaacellor  of  th« 
Exchequer  old  not  go  to  work  so  quick  as  thai 
(h  lau^).    They  allowed  only  foarteea  dava 
for  payment    Formerly  the  Chaacellor  of  the 
Exchequer  allowed  three  meaths  for  settling 
arreare;  but  the  bon.  member  for  Abii^deen 
had  takea  the  case  in  hand,  and  only  allowed 
hia  to  give  six  weeks  now  (a  laugh).    The 
book  went  on  to  direct,  that  **•  the  treaaarv  ac- 
counts should  be  closed,  on  the  SAth  of  June, 
that i  the  proper  officer  might  bring  before  the 
Conference  the  sUte  of  all  thefa-  funds.    Tlw 
list  of  sulMcription  mast  be  brought*  on  or  be- 
fore the  fiOth  of  June:  and,  at  tlw  aaaaal 
meeting,  (he  officer  mast  bring  all  the  addi« 
tienal  sabscriplioaa.  The  sums  recefvcd  would 
be.  reported  to  the  saparhaleBdaiits.  at  etery 
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AKrirtMcO^f.**  Now,  It  imt  idd  with  re. 
prd  b  the  Catholic  AHOcUtioD,  tliat  they  bad 
two  5ook»-^ooe  for  svbscriberA*  namei,  aod 
ooe  for  Dos-«abscriben*.  The  latter  wai  held  in 
Urrwtm  over  the  noo-subtcriber* — being  .at 
Buclias  to  lay,  **  If  yott  do  not  come  forward, 
yoD  will  be  treated  in  tome  unpleaiant  man- 
ner." This,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  There 
were  sot  two  booki  kept.  It  wai  impowible 
thf^  roald  be  kept.  Thii  circumstance  proved 
how  tJann  awakened  meo*s  fanciei — how  it 
tukU  even  the  ^aveit  and  lobereit  men  most 
creduloa^  If  ai^  man  wished  to  describe  the 
tSfifit  of  alarm,  he  could  not  do,  better  than 
Mle  that  certain  gentlemen  got  up  in  that 
hoiue,  Id  the  month  of  February,  in  the  6th 
jeir  of  Hb  present  M^esty*s  rei|pi,  with  a 
jwucssion  of  their  faculties,  a  gravity  of  manner, 
aaedatefiess  of  countenance,  that  were  envied  by 
men  of  lets  nerve,  and  repeated  tales  of  a  na- 
tire  the  most  baseless  and  extravagant — which 
(he  boute  believed : — that  amongst  other  things 
U  wss  suted,  that  of  a  population  of  6«000,000, 
t^  snbscribera,  to  the  number  of  500,000,  were 
esrolled  hi  otte  book  i  and  the  non-subscribers, 
the  remaining  5,500,000,  were  set  down  in 
asoiher  book  (a  laugh).  The  document  to 
wkiebhewas  referring  then  went  on  to  say, 
**  (hat  aoaual  district  meetings  sboald  be  held, 
asd  when  any  dereliction  or  gross  deficiency 
thjold  appear,  the  chairman  should  make  strict 
inquiry  Into  the  cause*'  (hear,  hear).  He  war- 
ranted that  it  would  be  a  strict  inquiry.  Where 
aa)  thu^  in  a  financial  shape  came  before 
those  rebgious  aocieties,  it  was  always  strictly 
looked  after.  Here,  then,  was  a  statement,  in 
■ioe  or  ten  colamns,  containing  the  financial 
accoonts  of  the  Methodists ;  tiiery  item  most 
re^larly  noted  down.  And  yet  it  was  one 
ckrfe  against  the  Catholic  body,  that  an  ac- 
count WAS  kept  of  their  funds!  He  saw 
s<»i(> thing  lying  on  the  table  of  that  bouse, 
which  iooienhnt  startled  gentlemen  when  it 
earae  in,  for  it  answered  extremely  well  to  its 
tiUe^^Army  Extraordinaries.**  He  found 
rhe  same  item  in  the  accounts  of  the  Metho- 
dii(&(laoghter).  Here  were  the  **  eztraordl- 
uriea**  of  *'  the  *'  Anny  of  the  Faith"  (Ungh- 
(er).  There  waa  ako  in  these  accounts,  as  in 
iheira,  a  tUJieH  (a  laugh),  and  penons  were 
ordered  to  go  the  circoU  to  make  ap  the  defi. 
ueacy.  It  appeared  that  the  Methodisto  took 
anuaaber  of  children  under  their  care,  add  it 
«as  directed  that  every  149  persons  should 
fvoiib  ooe  clear  child's  subsistence*  The  Ca- 
tholic Aaaociation  collected  voluntary  contri- 
hatioosi  so  did  the  Methodists:  but  the  latter 
>rat  aatep  farther;  they  assessed  individuals. 
I)id  he  state  thia  to  blame  the  Methodists— to 
caftt  a  ihadow  of  doubt  on  their  motives,  or  on 
the  lejaUtv  of  their  proceedings  ?  Certainly 
Bot.  But  he  argued,  thai  what  was  right  in 
£flC)n4>  coald  not  be  onlawftil  in  Ireland 
--ihat  what  the  Methodisto  had  a  right 
to  ds^  apd  rather  than  give  up  which  they 
«9«I4  go  to  death,  could  not  be  a  matter  of 
l*etfxtfof  imqKwriug. coercive  laws  in  Ireland. 
^^*9PvafKd«  however,  that  the  priesia  were  em- 
^edas^llr!Ctors,.and  were  members  of  this 
Awacinieii.  Qreat  vraa  the  cheering  when  the 
^ittH  wcra  aantiooed.  But  he  would  ask,  if 
we  piiefia,  the  peers,  and  the  great  commoners, 
■diotbe^i  wuh  the  assocfaition,  ^onld  they 
**t  hive  heca  told  hy  Ihe  same  persons  who 
■*v  9m^  their  junction  with  it  a  cause  of 
««ii||hdiM»  tkat  thow  who  wf  ftlrring  up  this 


h«fliiei»  cwtitiM  of  a  cotttea»ittfo  flKtloal 
In  that  case,  the  Catholic  hieiacky  wonld  have 
been  spoken  of  with  much  praise,  as  men  of 
piety  and  virtue — the  Catholic  nobility  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  complimenU  to 
their  loyalty—- the  wealthy  Catholic  commoners 
would  havo  l>een  much  lauded  i  and  then  would 
have  come  this  conclusion—'*  If  these  bodies 
had  given  their  conntenance  to  this  meanro, 
then  there  would  have  been  some  security  of 
the  public  {  but  here  is  a  set  of  lawless  men, 
without  any  person  to  curb  thehr  paasioos— men 
who  have  no  stake  in  the  country  as  a  security 
for  their  proper  conducL  They  must  he  put 
down,  because  there  Is  no  property  amongst 
them.**  Thry  would  then  Imve  been  put  down, 
because  they  were  a  priestless,  peerless  set  i 
now  they  aro  about  to  be  put  down,  because 
they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  (bear, 
hear).  The  last  charge  against  thorn  was,  that 
they  attempted  too  many  thingsi  How  stood 
the  feet?  Tithes  they  never  had  touched. 
Parliamentary  Reform  they  not  only  never 
had  touched,  but  they  refused  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it.  When  a  most  learned  and 
venerable  man,  Mr.  Bentham,  sent  his  sub- 
scription, he  called  on  them  to  take  up  the 
cahse  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  A  committee 
of  the  Association  sent  a  letter  in  answer,  that 
the  Association  must  ^  stand  aloof  from  all 

ristioos,  except  the  Catholic  question,  and 
redress  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland.'*  8o 
much  for  the  nnfeunded  charges  against  that 
body — and  so  much  for  the  countenance  that  • 
had'heen  given  to  them  (haar,  hear).  Before 
he  sat  down,  he  would  say  one  word  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  rt.  boa, 
gent.  (Mr.  Canning)  defended  himself  against 
many  charges;  some  of  which  had  not  been 
made  against  him.  But  hu  (Mr.  Brougham^s)  ob- 
jection was,  that  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  who  had  always 
professed  a  friendship,  and  he  believed  sincerely^ 
for  this  cause — who  was  its  most  active,  and  lie 
believed  conscientious  supporter^— it  was  to  him 
a  most  marvellous  thing,  that  he  should  sit  in  a 
Cabinet,  where  he  was  allowed  to  bear  sway, 
where  he  might  have  brought  forward  tbiji 
question,  and  nave  carried  it  if  he  list,  and  yet 
had  not  introduced  it.  This  was  the  ctuurge— 
and  he  mentioned  it  in  grief,  and  not  in  harsh« 
ness.  At  this  moment,  when  the  cause  of  the 
Ciitholics  was  in  peril — at  this  moment,  when 
their  claim  must  be  granted,  or  be  for  ages 
denied — at  this  moment,  when  their  fate 
was  in  the  balance — at  this  moment,  when 
the  scale  waa  quivering  with  their  de^ny 
—what  had  the  rt.  hon.  genL  done  ?  Ho 
would  denund  of  him,  in  the  face  of  the  CatluH 
lies  and  of  the  country,  whether,  at  this  criti- 
cal moment,  he  had  not  assisted  In  raising  the 
cry  of  "No  Popery*'  (hear,  hear).  He  pot 
the  rt.  hon.  gent.  onJiis  trial,  and  he  charged 
him  with  having  done  his  best  to  raise  that  cry  | 
but  thank  God  he  had  failed.  The  worst 
Orangeman,  the  most  unprincipled  enemy  of 
the  Catholics,  could  not,  with  all  his  ingenoity, 
have  selected  a  surer  mode  of  injuring  Ihem. 
With  that  art  of  balancing  his  periods  nicely» 
which  be  had  learned  Arom  his  master,  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  whom  Mr.  Windham  fecetlonsly  ob- 
served, that  be  could  speak  a  King*s  speech 
oir  hand— frith  that  art  which  enabled  hhn  to 
say  as  much  aslefltyou  in  doubt,  and  to  concesd 
what  was  essential  and  material — with  Uiat  art 
the  rt  bon.  gent,  bad  acted  i  and  it  was  Inpossi- 
bl<  to  give  a  greater  blow  thaii  he  had  done  to 
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flmt  came  wUebt'  he  hoped  he  did  not  tpeak 
ciHTectiy,  when  he  eaid,  he  had  deeerted.    He 
vted  BO  more  nor  leit  than  tbeae  otherwise 
ehnple  expremoat,  het  expreetioDs  fai  this  case 
of  the  most'pemicieasoatnre*-'*  I  stand  singly, 
the  whole  Opposition  with  me.     I  stand  alone, 
the  Whigs  with  me."    He  was  as  moch  a  friend 
to  the  Catholic  question  as  ever ;  and  yet  that 
friend  to  the  Catholic  qnestion  said,  that  the 
people  of    England  were  as-  a  roan   anited 
against  it.    This  was  acting  like  the   Sneer" 
wn/lff,  and   the   Camdmm^   and  the  BaekMee, 
wboro  he  had  this  niglit  quoted.    OAe  of  those 
characters  said«  **  I  lilie  such  a  person,  but  I 
cannot  get  any  body  else. to  like  him."    So  he 
liked  the  Catholics,  but  *he  could  get  no  one 
cbe  to  do  so  (laughter).  Why  not  have  spoken 
candidly — ^^  iioi  only  the  Whigs  in  Parliament, 
hut  all  men  of  liberal  opinions  are  faToorahie 
to  the  Catholic  claims"  (bear,  hear).     Liindoo 
and   Westminster,  and    Sontbwark,    notwith- 
standing wliat  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  iaid,  had  de- 
clared for  them  over  and  over :  and  was  the 
▼ery  heart  of  the  country  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  ?    Even  fai  1807,  when  the  Whigs  were 
larned  out  on  the    scandalous   cry  of  ^  No 
Popery  1  the  Church  is  in  dancer '."  London  nnd 
WettminstfT,   Yorkshire,    Lincolnshire,   4nd 
Liverpool,  had  refused  to  join  in  it.  The  mrgo* 
ment  now  ,was,  *^  I  cannot  propose  this  mea- 
sure, the  country  are  against  it.'*    This  he 
denied.    Where  were  the  ''  No  Popery"  cries 
^-where  any  expressed  dissatisfaction  of  the 
public,  for  which  ample  time  had  been  given, 
partly  through  his  advice,  by  protracting  this 
very  debatot  whereby  an  opportunity  has  been 
.  afforded  for  so  many  splendid  specimens  of 
rea«)aing,  learning,  and  eloquence,  by  which 
•och  service  had  been  rendered  to  the  cause  4>f 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  by  which  he 
JioiKsd  the  J«it  blow  had  been  given  to  a  per* 
nicious  and  scandalous  delusion  (hear,  hear). 
But  he  would  sappoic,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
^ment,  that  the  country  was  opposed  to  Eman* 
^ipationt  then  if  Government  felt  that  they 
ivere  right— if  they  knew  that  it  was  of  para* 
imonnt  importance  to  the  safety  and  intepity 
«f  the  empire,  why  did  they  not  oppose  them- 
aelves  firmly  to  the  tide  of  vulgar  pnjtidice  ? 
.Were  they  always  so  unwilling  to  run  counter 
4a  pnbUc  opinion  ?    The  Chancellor  of  the  Bx- 
r<:hequer  formed  part  of  the    Government   In 
^890,  and  he  wotfld  ask  htm  what  was  the  state 
4>f  public  opinion  on  that  most  infamous,  de- 
•testsble,  and  disgusting  nersure,  to  which  he 
marvelled  that  any  nuin  on  the  other  side  could 
nsar  an  aliusif-n  withoot  the  crimson  starting  to 
Mm  cheeks— ^e  persecution  of  the  late  Queen 
ihear,  hear,  hear).    Government  had  then  no 
disinclination  to  meet  the  cry  of  the  mob,  or  to 
jcombat  the  discontents  of  the  army  i  they  were 
iprepaivd  to  reshrt  the  wishes  of  aseetings  in  all 
;parts  of  the  kingdom,  nod  the  avowed  sentl- 
^nenls  of  many  of  their  most  steady  snpporten. 
^Evc«  the  Church  for  souae  time,  at  lasst,  was 
,passivo,  till  the  Ministers  and  their  adherents 
jare  it  the  tone  of  reprobalioa.    All  these 
j^reat  interests  were  embattled  against  them— 
all  felt  wilh  one  heart,  and  spoke  with  one 
voice,  yet  aothing  could  indnce  the  persecutors 
iof  the  Queen  to  pause  for  one  instont  in  their 
idisgiaoefol  and  disgusting  course.    Was  that 
couras  rendered  necessnry  by  state  expediency? 
JNo,    Wan  one  Iwlf  of  (he  empire  abont  lo  be 
4offa  away  if  the  Ministry  md  not  confront 
jsuhli«  opinion?  Vo:   Bat  there  was  one  per- 
M  iilbe  klagdoui  w^  bald  In  Ua  hand  the 


issues  of  oiBclal  life,  who  required  tlutt  th* 
proceeding  should  be  commenced,  and  to  hta 
the  Cabinet  yielded  their  private  preposses 
slons— with  an  unhesitating  baseness  unequall' 
ed  In  any  European  Court  (much  cheering) — 
which  the  Cabinet  of  Russia,  or  even  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Seventh,  con  Id  never  have  surpassed. 
Like  the  base,  crouching,  unhesitnting,  nn- 
flinching  slaves  of  the  Divan,  with  the  bow- 
string twanging  in  their  ears,  and  the  scssitar 
glancing  before  their  eyes,  ihey  consented  ta 
gratify  groundless,  hot  in  that  high  quarter, 
excusable  caprices,  though  they  were  withoat 
all  excuse  beyond  what  might  be  fbund  la  the 
most  anxious  desire  to  retain  their  places.    IC 
he  were  in  wa,nt  of  reasons  for  conceding  the 
demands  of  the  Catholics,  good  God !  what  am 
ample  supply  had  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  given  him.    The  great  friend  and  po^ 
tron  of  Rmancipatlon— the  appointed  guardiaa 
of  the  fieace  and  tranquillity  of  Irelud,  with 
knowledge  of  many  facts  with  which  he  alone 
could  be  acquainted,  had  declared  that  the  bill 
was  necessary,  because  Emancipation  was  te 
be  refused.    How  ominous  were  these  words  fee 
the  people  of  Ireland  I    To  his  ears  they  mraet 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this :  ^^  Prepare  for 
the  coming  storm  i    set  your  house  in  order, 
while  you  may ;   the  tempest  is  brtMMling,  aa4 
will  quickly  burst ;  that  is  about  to  he  doae, 
which,  wlien   completed,  may  produce,  nay, 
must   produce  contnlsion,  unlea  preventive 
measures  are  taken."     Had  Lord  Loudondciiy 
been  alive,  he  would  at  once  bnvo  recomawo^ 
ed  the  adoption  of  military  measures  lo  nwot 
the  threatened  danger,  and  he  knew  not  whether 
he  would  not  rather  see  precautions  of  (hat 
kind  adopted,  which  at  all  events  must  be 
temporary,  than  witness  the  passing  of  a  bill 
like  the  present,  which  made  so  violent  m  la* 
road  on  the  constitution.    If  the  Associstlqe  le 
its  present  shape,  should  be   put  down,  he 
hoped  that  the  Cathoiics  would  not  therstbie 
be  deterred  from  pursuing  all  the 


might  be  left—all  that  the  law  had  not  pro- 
hibited.   Let  them  not  add  to  the  list  of  tbeoe 
false  friends  who  had  already  proved  so  fatal 
to  their  interests  I  let  them  not  treat  to  (hat 
which  was  falsely  called  moderation  and  mntaal 
concession.    Let  them  renounce,  with  the  cee-> 
tempt  which  they  deserved,  thoM  preteeded 
advocates  of  their  cause,  who  had  betrayed  it 
and  deserted  them  i  hut  let  them  rely  with  ins* 
plicit  confidence  on  Uiose    old  and    faiibfol 
friends  who  had  proved  themselves  in  all 
gencies  to  be  what  thejr  profewod «  let 
rely  on  their  dittinguifbed  leaders  t  let 
go  on  in  the  sasse  honourable  course  whick 
they  had  of  late  pursned — ^Arm  and  aaite4» 
Ijot  then  look  to  England,  and  adsUre  and 
emulate  the  conduct  of  their  fellow-suffeffere 
here,  who,  haviag  tried  for  ages  the  efbct  oC 
moderation,  and  pamivo  obedience  to  cxcena» 
aad  finding  that  they  were  just  as  badly  ott  om 
their  brethren  in  Ireland  who  had  pursned  am 
opposite  course,  had  come  lorwaffd  as  one  maa* 
and  from  the  illustrious  Duke  at  their  head* 
down  to  the  poorest  peasant,  had  onlled  (Im^ 
selves  in  the  pursuit  of  their  comamn  ol^oio$^ 
a  unioo,  he  exalted  in  kaowiag  which  vae 
likely  to  produce  the  happiest  results  (rhesWi)L 
He  had  been  told  by  the  rL  hon.  Sec.  that  be 
knew  little  of  Eqglishmea,  if  he  thoeght  Ibev 
were  to  he  influenced  by  the  foraiidahle  aUK 
tude  ia  which  Ireland  had  placed  itself.    Bat 
he.Coaad  that  the  CalbnUes  had  eavor  get 
thhif i  ulMt  wbui  tho  OoveraBcat 
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U  diSnNy.    !%•  gmrClcnen  if  ho  pretied  the 

fnmet  MMMre  gmve  a  cefn^lneing  proof,  that 

a  tiMS  of  pe«ce«  tho  Catholici  had  nothiaf  lo 

kpt  for  is  the  way  of  coaceMioo.     All  that 

fie  Caiholics  had  ohtalaed,  they  bad  obtained 

b  alter  fliaca.    In  1778,  and  ia  1782,  all  that 

wv  fvufed  to  them  was  extorted,  in  fact,  by 

an  in  nmk    In  1793  there  were  more  aJanni, 

nd  theo  the  .elective  franehise  wae  footed. 

Ht  nlled  npen  the  Catliolics,  not  by  any  bad 

fuAam  which  might  iniuence  tbeoi-^nce  all 

■ca  vere  influenced  by  bad  paasioog — not  by 

fbt  CBBity,  which  he  would  fain  see  ttlfled-  • 

IOC  by  their  sente  of  injuries,  which  hi  wished 

lad  hoped  to  tee  haried  in  oblivion,  bot  by 

«fcry  principle  which  they  heM  sacred  as  free 

■es  sad  ChnstlanB,  to  pareue  the  course  which 

wuhelhre  them  (cheers).    He  called  upon  the 

■anhers  of  the  Gownnnent,  by  the  resiponsi- 

Wity  of  their  station,  by  their  characters  as 

tticsBien,  by  every  principle  of  policy  and 

prs4eace,  to  deal  with  the  Catholics,  noc  with 

feclisp  of  hatred  hnt  of  charity— not    with 

■PMsrei  of  oppressioa' bot  of  conciliation; 

mi  to  reflect,  ere  it  was  too  late,  on  the  conse- 

^•esces  which  most  result  from  this  bill.    It 

wosfd  alieaate   tlie   Catholics  for  cvrr.     It 

vosU  turn  discontent  to  rage,  and  it  would 

vm  lafe  with  new  weapons.    On  their  heads 

voold  he  the  conseqacnces  of  this  misf  nided 

pslicyi  and  tliey  most  answer  for  it,  if  their 

ptstcat  sseasarea  should  tear  Ireland  from  this 

cssBlry  (iood  and  repeated  cheering). 

Mr.  0— flarw  rose  to  reply.  He  had  been 
chtfged  with  hoTlnf  made  a  falie  statement 
lopetiiiig  two  transactions  which  he  bad 
aUsded  to  in  bis  speech.  With  regard  to  one 
«f  these,  the  boose  shoold  hear  Mr.  Blackburn's 
Import,  He  said,  **■  A  trial  of  onosoal  interest 
^  been  held  before  me,  in  which  a  soldier 
ass  chsifed  with  having  administered  illegal 
mfhi  It  Isated  aeven  honrv,  and  at  the  con* 
daaoa  of  it  the  man  was  acquitted  by  the  nna- 
•insas  verdict  of  forty*three  magistrates.  I 
i«SRt  to  say  that  the  evidence  for  the  prose* 
esiim  appeared  to  be  a  foul  conspiracy,  to  ac- 
(sm  sad  criminate  the  soldier,  and  that  the  most 
tfcaninohle  means  were  restored  to  for  etfect- 
ia;  the  ol]ject  of  .the  conspiracy*'  (cheers^ 
With  mpcct  to  the  other  case,  the  learned 
•mAcr  for  Winchelsea  had  asserted,  on 
IW  tsthority  ■  of  the  leading  counsel  for 
tkc  proeecatioB,  irfao  was  stated  to  be  a 
^MeiCsnt,  that  tbat  gentleman  had  not  been 
■flowed  to  pnt  a  qoestion  to  a  witneso,  in  con- 
WfKBce  of  whicb  the  rMsoteers  were  acquitted. 
low  it  was  tmp«MBihle  to  answer  such  aaoer- 
dsm  offhand;  bat  bo  doubted  the  fact  alto- 
letfai'  flail,  OB  account  of  the  weii*known 
<^ncler  of  the  judge-;  and  secondly,  because 
Am  hMl  been  no  notice  taken  of  it-roo  allo- 
lin  to  it,  evea,  iit  any  of  the  procee'diags  of 
the  GatMie  Assoc  iation,  although  sis  months 
M  sou  elapsed  nace  the  triaL 

Mr.  K  Pitgfrafd  said,  that  he  was.  present 
It  the  fthri  of  tbe  soldier,  and  could  state  tbat 
A^fv  was  BO  divisioD  of  sentiment  amongst 
^  BsgismieB  aft  flu  the  Inaocenct  of    the 

Tie  house  ffeun  dHvlded— >tbe  nomben  were^- 
f «r  fts  mmioot  flrrs^Againt  it,  ISSr-Ma- 
i^«li& 

Imhttwifl  thuD  brought  faiy  and  read  a  first 


FatDAT,  Fbb.  IS.-^CoV TrmiA  presented^ 
petition  ft-om  tbe  archdeacon  and  other  di^i^ 
taries  of  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  against  tM 
Catholic  Association.  The  petition,  be  ob- 
served, stated,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
as  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
displaved  as  much  prostration  of  mind  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  were  as  mneli'distingtoished 
by  bigotry  and  intoleraitto  at  the  present  dayV 
as  they  ever  were.  • 

Sir  T,  Letkbriige  presented  a  petition  froM 
the  city  of  Wells  and  its  vicinity.  The  petil 
tionen  declared  that  they  were  Mends  io  re^ 
Hgious  toleration  to  its  utmost  extent,  but  the# 
tobjected  to'  arming  the  Roman  Catholics  wit9 
political  power  (hear). 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  when  such  a  petitlo^ 
—one  of  the  few,  he  was  glad  to'say,  which' bkd 
been  produced  by  the  ffaolldrcry  **No  Pbpery  t*^ 
—was  presented,  some  f^w  anecdotes,  rclafira 
to  the  getting  up  of  so  valuable  a  document^ 
could  not  be  unacceptable.  H«  bad  received 
his  information  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  df 
rank  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wells.  Thtt 
petition,  it  seemed,  was  sent  to  the  public  iniii 
from  the  office  of  tbe  attorney,  who  was  th^ 
agent  of  (he  bon.  bart. — not  that  he  meant  t^ 
iMinuate  that  tbe  hon.  hart,  was  'acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  the  petitioti 
was  got  up.  He  caused  the  petition  to  be  left 
at  the  inn,  and  he  laboured  strenuously  to  raisii 
the  obsolete  cry  of  *•  No  Popery !"  for  ■  the 
purpose  of  infuring  the  cause  of  the  pirseot 
members  for  Wells,  Messrs.  Tudway  aad  TayU 
lor.  Tbe  gentleman  who  wrote  this  letter  said-^ 
**  the  agent  rode  down  by  my  house <  while  W^ 
was  canvassing  for  signatures  to  this  petttiolft 
Ho  stopped  at  the  school,  which  is  near  mjk 
residence,  and  requested  the  Achoolmaster  t3 
procure  all  the  names  he  possibly  could,  witKl 
out  giving  an^  copy  of  tbe  petition.**  TNii 
schoolmaster,  it  appeared,  agreed  to  tMi  prV<2 
position;  and,  forthwith,  put  down  all  thd 
names  of  his  scholars  (laughter)  who  could  tnH 
write  (laaghter),  and  he  got  those  who  could  ttt 
put  down  theirs.  The  boys  went  home  dei 
lighted,  bragging  that  they  had  signed  fbr 
*'  bricks  and  mortar*'  (laughter)— a  cant  phras^ 
tar  electioneering  purposes  at  Wells.  Tbef^ 
were  two  parties  there,  opposition  and  minisJ 
ttfrial,  the  latter  of  which  was  known  by  tfao 
designatioa  of  **  bricks  and  mortar"  (a  laugh).' 
The  schoolmaster  having  elRrcted  hb  oBjecl 
with  individuals  of  tender  age,  the  a^ent  next 
addressed  himself  to  those  wh*  had  arrived  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  He  acttiallv  appliedf 
to  the  old  women  (a  lattgh)j  and  frighteheif 
them  with  the  i-fea^  that  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
coming  over  in  great  numbers  to  cut'sfl.F 
their  throats  (lau^tar).  Thbse  ladies,  t«t- 
rifled  as  they  were,  did-  not  sign  themselves ;' 
but  their  husbands,  wrought  on  by  tbe  terror^ 
of  thi^ir  spouses,  though  they  entertained 'no 
fear  upon  the  subject,  were  induced  to  afir 
their  signatures,  to  deliver  them  from  the  dreaif 
of  havfaig  their  throats  cut  by  Irirfi  Papists, 
The  writer  of  tbe  letter  stated,  that  many  per«- 
sons  had  signed .  on  being  told  that  the  Church* 
was  in  danger)  but  he  believed  none  of  the^ 
canons,  nor  any  well-educated  persons,  nnlesu' 
^me  of  the  election  party  some  of  the  bH'eka' 
and  mortar,  would  lend  their  sanctfain  to  tucli^ 
petitions. 

Shr  r.  L9ihbridg€  kue>w  that  the  peti^iM  #«t^ 
signed  by  magistrates  and  clergymen, 'and  b^ 
mtmy  thouaaad*  of  Hit  most  r*ip#ctiMe'*^ ' 


Mwn.    He  lieliAt^  tbe  pa|<ry  meftat  of  pro- 
caring  ■icMitures  which  had  been  defcribcd, 
Bover  had  been  resorted  to. 
Tlie  petition  wai  then  laid  on  the  table* 


Mr.  Bf^mgham  rote  to  sobmit  a  proposition 
$»  tlie  hoase*  of  which  he  had  given  notice  last , 
night,  on  presenting  a  petition  from  the  Catho- 
lic Association,  subscribed  by  a  large  number 
•f  Peers*  and  other  persons  of  dii^nguished 
lank,  siJL  prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church,  three 
vchbishopa  and  ^three  bishops,  composing  to- 
gether a  most  iQiportant  body  both  in  point  o 
rank  and  fortune,  and  influence  with  their 
Catholic  countrymen,  wbo  prayed  that  before 
Ihe  bUl  now  pending  was  passed,  they  might 
be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar.  In  moving 
that  this  prayer  be  granted,  he  must  observe 
that  at  almost  any  other  period  than  the  present, 
upon  any  ordinarv  neasure,  so  f«r  from  regard. 
ing  the  motion  which  he  bad  now  to  make  as  a 
grave,  nrgent,  and  momentous  affair,  he  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  coarse ;  since 
■pon  sJI  ordinary  occasions,  it  was  the  practice 
or  the  boose— a  practice  no  less  befitting  its 
wisdom  than  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice, never  to  condemn  any  persons  without  hear- 
Sngf  or  at  least  never  to  refuse  a  hearing  to 
those  who  demanded  it  (hear,  hear).  But  from 
the  disposition  which  he  had  perceived  on  the 

rof  those  by  whom  the  bill  bad  been  brought 
to  harry  it  through  all  its  stages  with  an 
vnosaal  impetuosity,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  his  motion,  instead  of  being  agreed  to  as  a 
Batter  of  course,  would  be  contested  with  as 
Bnch  earnestness  as  the  most  controvertible 
points  of  the  question  to  which  it  related.  He 
iDandt  to  his  astonishment,  that  those  persons 
were  not  satisfied  with  having  made  up  their 
■dnds  on  the  statements  which  had  been  made 
no  the  other  side  of  the  house,  so  many  of  which 
had  been  refuted — many  corrected,  and  many 
explained  away;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
WBen  those  parties  who  were  most  deeply  con- 
cerned in  tne  troth  or  falsehood  of  those  facts, 
and  against  whom  chsiges  had  been  raised  out 
of  them,  demanded  a  further  inquiry — when,  to 
Me  the  alloslon  of  the  hon.  member  for  West* 
minster,  they  said  to  the  Parliament,  **  Strike, 
but  hearl*' — ^then  those  same  persons,  who  io 
readily  swallowed  the  ISscta  asserted  belbra 
them  wlthont  the  slightest  proof,  were  pre- 
pared to  go  still  a  step  further,  and  to  say— 
^  Decide  we  will  i  but  hear  we  will  not'*  (hear, 
hear).  He  wonid  not  disguise  his  optnlon, 
that  no  qaestion  had  ever  been  so  likelv  to 

Coduce  a  disastrous  result,  if  the  fears  which 
entertained  ihoald  be  realized,  and  the  honse 
ohoold  r^ect  the  prayer  of  this  petition. 
Good  God  I  conld  tiMjr  close  their  doors, 
which  were  open  to  all  private  complaints, 
comparatively  of  little  moment — could'  they 
leAise  the  request  of  six  millions  of  people, 
•nd  to  a  case  like  this  proceed  to  convict,  to 
•entonce,  and  to  execute,  without  aAirding 
tbem  a  trial  (cheem)  }  Was  it  possible  that  tho 
boose  would  r^cct  this  firm,  bnt  humble  and 
reasonable  reqnest— that  it  would  refbse  to 
adopt  thai  course,  which  was  at  once  just  and 
wise  I  and  follow  that  which  most  involve  the 
aation  in  inextricable  diAculty}  He  derived 
posse  encouragement  fhim  the  alarming  magai* 
tada  of  thai  diflcal^  i  be^nse  tbs  more  no- 
iMBtotts  the  alleroaiive,  the  more  he  was  !»• 
Isctd  to  bolkte  It  ivpoMlblv  that  th«  bout 


would  venture  to  enconnter  It  He  cottid  aoA 
bring  himielf  to  imagine  that  the  honse  woaM 
incur  so  frightful  a  responsibility  (cheers). 
The  present  ouestion  stood  upon  grounds  so 
distinct  and  clear  from  those  on  which  the  Ull 
was  founded,  that  he  trusted  that  tboee  men^ 
bers  who  had  even  supported  the  bill,  might, 
nevertheless,  with  equal  reason  and  ronsisten^^ 
support  the  motton  with  which  he  should  trouble 
the  house  (cheers).  If  be  wished  the  Mil  io 
pass,  he  sbould  be  most  anxious  to  pave  tha 
way  for  it,  by  hearing  the  pafties  at  the  bar. 
The  more  dreadful  the  consequences  might  be 
of^adopting  such  a  measure  rashly,  the  nore 
desirous  should  he  be  to  have  the  grounds  npon 
which  it  was  founded  proved  beyond  the  possi 
bility  of  question  (bear,  hear).  If,  aflter  tMs, 
the  measure  should  be  carried,  its  advocates 
would  at  least  have  prevented  men  from  si^in^ 
that  the  Catholics  had  been  condemned  nnbeard. 
They  would  have  guarded  themselves 
the  reproach  of  having  legislated  on  any  ot 
ground  than  that  of  indispu table  fact*.  'Facta, 
to  be  sure,  had  been  stated  i  but  he 
rized  to  say,  that  there  was  a  cloud  of  witi 
to  disprove  them  (cheers).  No  man  conld— «t 
least  no  man  ought — to  decide  npee  a  raeaeore 
like  this  upon  general  reasontoi^  It  Was  not 
a  question,  the  grounds  of  which  were  sadi^ 
puted — like  the  qaestion  of  fbreign  trade,  er 
the  consolidation  of  excise  and  customs,  wbisre 
any  man  who  was  acquatoted  with  the  exMac 
statutes  and  the  practice  of  the  courta  covla 
form  an  opinion  on  the  snbiect'— not  like  thai 
relating  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  t  alihoogh 
even  there  the  house  had  not  tieen  asked  to 
conclude  without  receiving  proof.  His  boa. 
friend  (Mr.  J.  Williams),  although  he  might 
have  rested  his  case  on  the  notoriety  of  the  sub«- 
ject — ^for  no  man  would  venture  to  deny  that  % 
greater  practical  evil  than  the  Court  of  Chae» 
eery  had  ever  existed  in  the  conatry— did  aot 
ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  i  but  he  anked 
for  a  committee  of  Inquiry,  that  the  matter 
might  be  sifted,  and  thai  the  party 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  bcfaig 
The  same  conrse  bad  been  adopted  te 
ooees,  so  nnmerons,  and  recent,  that  It  was  to* 
necessary  to  mention  them.  But  if  he  reqnfaed 
an  instance  to  which  it  was  obvtomlT  najnit 
to  l^lslate  npon  a  case  which  depended  vrholff 
npon  fiscts  requiring  satisfiwtory  proof,  it  wae 
the  present  measure,  which  went  the  length  o€ 
suspendtog  the  constitution  of  tim  eoantrf 
(cheen).  The  facta  which  the  rt.  boo.  goat. 
(Mr.  Gonlbnm)  had  stated  when  he  luliodated 
the  bill,  were  neither  nimerovs,  nor  dlMi»» 
gvisbed  by  the  richness  or  Tartoty  af  their 
colours  I  thoo|^  their  ■nuber  and  irnriety 
quite  equal  to  thoir  correctnc 
Uttie,  however,  as  was  the  balk 
which  the  house  was  asked  to  lerlslate, 
Cathollci  ^rere  ready  to  meet  hns  oe 
ground.  They  oflbred  a  cloud  of 
parol  ai\d  documentary,  to  dbprove  every  thtle 
of  that  which  hod  been  oUeg^  by  the  rt  hoe. 
cent.  It  would  be  too  mnch  to  refbse  suchaaolbrf 
it  would  be  too  much  for  the  boose  to  say  **  We 
don't  care  a  rush  for  your  eridence  '  we 
go  oni  if  we  let  elgbt-aBd-forty  Iwars el 
withont  passing  the  bill,  the  danger  whteh  ft  la 
Intended  to  check  will  have  grovm  too  large  ■ 
we  doo*t  want  to  see  your  petiuoBe--they  haanc 
OS  conttoually — we  have  iu-treated  you  moeh|p 
already  I  but  we  will  not  hear  yoa,  becaaae 
whav.we  Aall  haTe  IbteBcd  oigM  afltr  sight 


ofpreeran 


IftMAKp.-*- 


li  ym  CMplililfk  «Bd  ihall  kftve  be«B  toi^ 

taid  with  ths  talc  of  Tovr  dittreiseat  at  w« 

hMc  mtlrci  to  put  thfo  bill*  wo  tliall  in  tiie 

wk  vkAj  bo  obliged  to  add  intuit  to  iqjnry  i 

•idalilMlb  we  iHifO  doteimiiiod  to  iniore*  we 

Afaik  it  tt  woU  not  to  IbmiU  voq"  (cbeeriof ). 

Hi  Mitrttiaed  oo  doobt  Jiiat  if  the  boote  would 

«^  bi  4Min  to  tl»  evideiico  wbicb  be  offered, 

it]  weild  ibnt  ibem  for  ever  fipon  this  bill 

(clMn^  He  would  rive  one  or  two  ezamplet, 

liifcible  tbun  ul  the  reuionipg  be  could 

of  Ite  ttutnre  of  tbo  evidence.    The 

bid  oot  fbrf  otten,  io  tbo  cboice  and  anall 

edkctiau  of  facta  to  which  tbev  bad  b«aD 

aetlB^,  Che  ttreat  which  waa  laid  on  the  cate 

•f  Haalcy,  the  aoldier.    Who  would  not  have 

Mated,  kfsmk  the  ttatement  which  bad  been 

■Ml  flf  the  overwhehnittg  force  wbicb  the 

inocktioo  bad  arrajred  againat  tbia  man — of 

dc  ■anatr  in  which  that  reaolntion  bad  been 

pvwalfatedy  with  a  view,  at  it  waa  concluded, 

ofoMriag  the  nian'a  cooviction  by  exciting 

ffel^itat  pnjudicc  againtt  him,  who  would  not 

ktft  tappoted  after  tbia,  that  Hanley  waa  an 

Onapaan  and  a  Proteatant }  How  would  the 

Wi»  thiUv  be  awpriaed  to  hear,  that  he  waa  a 

Ctiholic  and  as  Iritiiman  (bear,  hear) — ^thut 

lb  Irak  CatbaUc  waa  protecated  by  the  Catho* 

lie  Aaociation  for  adminiatering  unlawful  oaiba 

(hear,  hear),    Tbia  ejcample  would  teire  to 

Atv  the  oeceeaity  of  inquiry  before  hon.  mem* 

bn  adauited  tbo  eaittence  of  dangert  wbicb 

*tre  ao  auire  aobttantial  than  the  atatrmeott 

•f  Ike  rt  hon.  Kent.     Such  itatementt,  although 

^y  auj^bt  be  calculated  to  have  an  impretsioo 

II  Wefb,  and  auch  placea,  where  there  were 

mbnbali,  and  tchoolmastcrt,  and  little  boyt« 

acre  aet  aalficient  f«>r  the  boute  to  legitlate 

■^a  The  pertoan  who  were  the  objectt  of 

KcaMtba  under  this  bill   were  prepared  to 

•Mace  the  noat  undeniable  proof.    Tbey  were 

aillia;  that  the  evidence  they  had  to  offer 

tbald  T9m.  tbo  gauntlet  of  the  severest  croaa- 

eiUMaalion  before  it  tbould  be  received.    To 

^•et  (be  niama  which  it  wat  affected  io  enter- 

^  lor  the  Cborch  Eatabliahment,  they  offered 

^i^eace  of  ita  being  the  well- known,  decided, 

^f-fomtd  feeling*  cdnatantly  pHofeaaed,  and 

rotdilittUy  maintained,  aafbr  at  acta  combined 

vitk  eordt  could  prove  r«flaiatfncy»  by  'the 

■ait  eminent  membera  of  the  Attociatiom  that, 

vktievcr  waa  their  zeal  for  the  interetta  of  their 

oaalry— whatever  their  devotion  to  the  iate- 

R>U  ii  their  own  religion — howmnch  toever 

^  bid  tmarted  under  the  influence  of  the 

EittMiAcd  Charch,  they  nevertboleat  depre- 

cucd  and  abjured  the  ptinciple  of  aeeing  one 

<i*e-fart  of  one  tltbe^heaf,  trtiiitferred  front 

Ike  Praleolant  to  the  Catholic  clergy.     The 

lafk*  be  bad  nentiooed  were  only  aampiea  of 

Iht  nidinoi  which  the  petitioaert  had  ready 

t»  pPtduce.    TUa  petition  waa  not  got  np  tor 

^j^^H  even  for  the  puppete  of  putting  off 

*e  teeaad  vending  of  tbo  bilL    The  witnetaet 

*«e  ail  here— tiMy  bad  arrived  in  London 

(thtui),  and  Ihey  might  be  cxankined  to-mor- 

Kwr  if  the  houe  abouTd  think  fit    They  coo* 

of  the  moat  important  membera  of  the 

They  wore  men  of  acknowledged 

not  leaa  remnrknble  for  their  pro- 

JO  of  the  profeiaiono  to  wbicb 

^  belonged,  thnn  fiir  their  general  acquire- 

'Bmy  did  not  come  to  atake  apeecbet 

ho«»i  but  they  naked  for  an  oppor- 

to  dear  np  their  own  conduct,  which 

lid  Imb  MBened— to  explain  their  notlvnti 
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which  bad  been  aapened*-^tp  vlndicfite  tbn 
Attociation,  which  ^bud  been  atpened— to 
rOocue  their  country  and  their  religioir,  both 
of  which  bad  been  atpersed  (cbeert).  ^n 
wat  fltorally  certain  that  the  noote,  at  well 
at  thepartiet  who  were  interetted  in  tbit  men- 
tore,  would  come  oot  of  the  inquiry  with  n^vch 
more  friendly  feelingt  towai'dt  each  bther 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  The  tentimenta  of  the 
houte  would  be  tuftened  towardt  them;  and 
they,  and  the  whole  body  of  ifae  Iritb  Catholiea 
whom  they  repreaented ,  would  retire  from  the  biir 
to  the  boiom  of  their  country  deeply  penetrated 
with  emotiont  of  affection  and  gratitude,  Ibr 
the  treatment  they  Would  have  ezperiencedL 
Unlem  they^ere  etamined  the  boote  would 
toy  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  '^  We  dare  not 
bear  your  remonttrancet,  we  dare  not  liiten  io 
your  prooft ;  but  all  that  we  dare  to  do  it  to 
gag  you  with  penal  ditqualificatioot*'  (cbeert); 
He  entreated  the  houte  to  remember  that  con- 
ciliation wat  the  object  nearest  the' heart  of 
every  man  who  had  the  tente  to  know,  and  thb 
feeling  to  withfot  whatwatmottadvanlagbona 
to  the  country.  What  opportunity  had  ever 
occurred  aince  the  union,  in  which  thb  deiire 
could  be  ao  tafely,  to  eaiily,  to  ezpeditiondT 
accomplithed,  at  that  which  then  pretented  it- 
telf  to  the  houte  ?  The  petitionert  who  prayed 
to  be  beard  at  tbe  bar  of  the  houte,  were  per- 
lont  of  the  highett  talentt,  and  of  the  greateit 
influence  in  their  own  country.  They  re  pre- 
tented the  whole  people  of  Ireland — nay.  It 
wat  at  if  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  were 
ready  to  tolemnize'  a  compact  of  conciliation, 
which  tbould  have  the  effect  of  ettablfshing  the 
repose  of  Trehmd^-he  tbould  rather  tay,  the  re- 
pose of  the  whole  empire.  Would  tbey  tfaitt 
their  doot-i  against  them,  and  bid  them  ^o  awav, 
their  petition  rejected,  their evidedcennheariT? 
If  tbey  did  to,  they  would  do  that  which  bi  all 
human  probability  might  produce  contequencea 
which  the  youngett  among  them  Would'not  live 
to  tee  repaired,  and  which  tbe  boldett  would  oot 
be  able  to  contemplate  wlthbnt  ditmay  (loud 
cheering).  But  it  was  the  wiib  of  those  who 
advocated  this  measure,  to  go  io  work  by  ano- 
ther, and,  aa  they  thoogbt,  a  shorter  way.  Tbey 
said,  **  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  With  the 
Cathnlic  Association  i  we  will  at  all  events  pot 
that  down  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  coil- 
ciliation  is  not  what  we  want.**  This  would  be 
tbe  most  grievous  mistake  that  ever  the  boofe 
bad  made.  He  did  not  think  thitt  the  proceed- 
ings in  1766,  nor  tbdse  by  which  America  waa 
lost  to'this  rouritry  In  1776,  were  any  ^greater 
mistakes.  They  were  at  least  in  tome  degree 
more  excuiable,  becaute'  the  repreaenta'tlona 
then  nmde  to  Parliament,  and  to  which  Parlia- 
ment refuted  to  litten,  wore  urged  by  one  &r 
two  individuals  of  obscure  rank,  and  who  were 
perbapt  believed  to  be  mere  fanatlct.  The 
Houte  of  Comamnt  of  that  day  did  n6t  know, 
when  they  refbted  to  hear  Dr.  Franklin^—now 
a  great  and  illoitrloui  name— at  the  bar  of  the 
house  —  when  they  paid  the  highest  price 
that  had  ever  tbenf  been  paid  for  a  sarcawdc 
speech,  to  have  bbn  abused  in  the  Privy  Coub- 
cil — that  he  held  in  hia>hand8  the  destiny  of  that 
part  of  their  empire.  But  tbe  bonse  be  was 
now  addressing,  did'  know  that  the  men  who 
now  pra^'ed  io  have  their  evidence  recelted, 
enjoyed  the  unlimited  este»in  and  tonfidence  of 
the  Catholico  of  Ireland,  lliey  knew  that  tbeia 
men  bad  the  confldenoe  of  ^be  whole  AiftWla- 
tlofr;  and'the  AuoclatiDQ  of  all  Ireland,    Tba 
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practicability,  therelbra,  of  the  coocUi^tioo 
which  he  reconmcnded  was  obfiova.  If  the 
heote  wonid  adopt  the  measore  recomineDded, 
tlMy  wonId  either  grant  the  Catlwlics  ali  they 
prayed  for,  and  then  the  conciliation  would  be 
perpetvali  or  they  would  reject  it,  bat  It 
would  be  after  a  kind  and  conciliatory  pioceta, 
which  would  bind  the  Catliolici  to  a  rational 
and  dutiful  lubniaiion.  Either  alternati?e 
miffht  be  safely  and  advantageouily  adopted  i 
and  the  least  preferable  would  be  a  thousand 
times  better  than  the  frightful  consequences 
which  must  result  from  rejecting  the  e? idence 
they  tendered.  It  would  be  urged  that  the 
house  must  be  bound  by  prece4ents.  He 
tfionght  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  there  had 
been  precedents  of  such  a  nature  i  but  if  not, 
that  would  not  abate  the  earnestness  with  which 
be  should  recommend  his  motion}  because  a 
new  case  made  a  new  precedent,  and  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  was  not  the  less  expedient 
because  it  was  to  be  done  for  the  first  time. 
America  had  been  lost  by  precedents.  In  1766, 
the  business  of  the  Stamp  Act  furnished  an 
abundant  precedent  for  the  measure  which  he 
now  urged.  A  general  law  had  passed  the 
house,  applying  to  no  particular  class,  but 
foiling  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  colonists. 
It  was  found  that  this  Impost  was  extremely 
grie?ottS,  and  petitions  were  received  from  the 
colonies,  signed  by  the  people  resident,  and  by 
iadividnals  In  this  country,  who  were  payers  of 
the  tax  on  account  of  their  American  posses- 
dons.  Their  petitions  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house.  This  took  pluce  in 
Jan.  1766,  when  the  testimony  of  Dr.  rranklin 
was  offered  at  the  bar  of  the  bouse,  and  to 
wblch,  as  it  had  since  passed  into  a  literary 
doeament,  it  was  unnecessary  farther  to  allude. 
The  result  of  the  Investigation  was  the  repeal 
•f  the  tax  {  so  that  in  (his  case  the  house  not 
•aly  examined  the  witnesses  offered  by  the  peti* 
tioiiers  against  an  objectionable  law,  but  they 
repealed  the  law  itself  (cheers).  The  dis- 
turbaaces  which  took  place  in  America  sosse 
jeara  subsequent,  gave  rise  to  a  very  different 
Une  of  coadnct  A  petition  was  presented  to 
tho  House  of  Commons  in  1774,  against  the  two 
bills  relating  to  the  government  of  Massa- 
chuteCf  •  Bay.  He  would  read  an  extract  from 
that  petitioB,  f^om  the  journals  of  that  house. 
The  petitiouers,  alluding  to  the  excesses  which 
bad  beea  coouiitted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
taa,  said — ^  If  disturbances  have  happened  ia 
tho  colonies,  they  entreat  the  house  to  consider 
the  caases  which  have  produced  them,  among  a 
people  hitherto  renmrkable  for  their  loyalty  to 
Ibe  Cfown,  and  affbctlon  for  thb  kingdom  i  no 
blstofy  can  show,  nor  will  homaa  nature  admit 
of,  an  Instance  of  general  discontent,  but  from 
a  general  sense  of  oppresdon.**  Upon  this  oc- 
canoo,  however,  as  he  bad  said,  the  bouse  did 
oat  adopt  the  same  moderate  and  rational  pro- 
eecdlng  as  in  1766.  The  same  arguments  wera 
ased  ti^n  as  bad  beea  and  woald  be  urged  on 
the  present  occa»io»— that  this  was  a  general 
isare— that  it  was  a  BMtter  of  state  policy. 


la  the  House  of  Lords,  a  protest  was  sifbed  by 


I,  than  whom  there  had  beea  none  of  higher 
ivpatatlon  hi  any  period  of  this  country  *s  history, 
li  either  house  of  Paf  Uassent  i  there  were,  aoHMig 
•thera  less  illustrious,  Ae  aames  of  Camden, 
iNwtlaad,  FltiwUUaa,  and  Rockingham :  and 
tho  %mmm  hi  which  they  recorded  their  dissent 


warthv  of  being  rcaMaibered.  The  pruri 
patmoen  was  then,  at  nov,  that  belbi 


^  aay  reeolutlon  shoal  A  be  takeii  agahisr  ilMm* 
they  might  be  heard.*'  Their  lonlASps  pro- 
tested against  the  refusal  to  grant  thb  prayer* 
because  it  was  *'  a  proceedlag  of  ttie  osost  na- 
warrantable  nature,  and  directly  subversive  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  subject  i"  aad  Ibey 
added,  *'  We  protest,  therefore,  egaiast  the 
refusal  to  snffbr  such  petitions  to  be  p»eseated« 
and  we  thus  clear  onrselvea  of  the  di^graee  an  J 
mischief  which  mast  attend  this  nncoostitational, 
indecent,  and  improvident  proceeding.*'  Snch 
was  the  opinion  of  the  grant  men  of  that  tey. 
with  respect  to  a  measure  somewhat  simiiar  In 
itaaiature,  as  far  as  it  had  yet  proceeded,  bat 
here  be  hoped  to  God  the  mmilarity  might  end 
(cheers).  Dr.  Franklin,  In  one  or  his  lettera 
written  about  this  time,  said  to  his  coaatrymett, 
*'  Your  growing  wealth  will  soon  BMke  your 
friendship  valuable,  and  enmity  feared,  aad  yoi 
will  And  that  yoa  will  be  treated  by  other  oa 
tions  not  only  with  justice  but  with  kiadaeas.*' 
There  is  an  Italian  proverb,  **  Make  yourselvea 
sheep  and  the  wolves  will  eat  you.**  The  pa. 
rallel  might  be  applied  to  Ireland,  audit  would 
^e  wise  for  England  at  least  not  to  risk  a 
second  time  the  lorn  of  sach  advaatages  as  those 
which  she  had  oace  wantonly  thrown  away.  The 
Ooveraor  of  Massachasetts,  who  was  ia  London 
al^ont  the  saaie  time,  in  writing  to  one  of  bi* 
friends  in  America,  described  the  Honee  of 
Lords,  where  he  had  beea  below  the  bar  during 
a  debate  in  which  fjord  Chatham  proposed  i% 
motion,  the  object  of  which  would  have  been  t«* 
conciliate  America,  but  without  success.  Thr 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  said  to  his  correii> 
pendent, "  the  greater  part  of  the  Peera  were 
so  ignorant,  that  I  could  not  but  form  a  very 
mean  opinion  of  their  abilities  t  and  that  tbi^ 
country  should  dafan  the  sovereignty  over  three 
millions  of  people  (not  six  millions)  appcara  to 
me  the  greatest  of  all  absardlties,  stece  those 
who  legislate  have  hcarcely  discretioa  eaoagb 
to  govern  a  herd  of  swiae**  (laughter).  This 
was  homely  language,  but  it  was  nardly  unde- 
served. The  reprascatatioDs  of  tboaa  who  wo«ld 
have  advised  a  mora  ratleaal  aad  coaelliatoffy 
course  were  disregarded.  They  were  eaMed 
fanaticst  and  accused  of  countenancing  rehela. 
The  danger  wUch  threatened  the  country  was 
despised  i  the  consequeace  was,  that  the  poH- 
tioa  was  rejected,  tae  evideace  was  aot  ad« 
mitted,  and  the  colonies  of  America  were  loot 
to  this  country  for  everl  Tlie  conseqaeare 
was,  that  a  struggle  ensued  botwcon  the  molber 
country  and  her  colonies,  which,  af^er  thou- 
sands of  lives  had  beea  lost,  aad  a  haadred  mtl- 
lions  added  to  our  debt,  ended  la  &voar  of  dso 
colonies,  and  thus— 4o  use  the  words  of  the  ha«. 
member  for  Westminster,  on  a  fevnmr  aigbt— 
Its  brightest  jewel  was  plackod  fram  the  Bri- 
tish crown.  Ho  r^olced  to  see  so  amgaiicom 
a  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  world  oa  th*  oiber 
side  of  the  Atlantic    Ihrea  mUlioas  of 


straggling  against  oppremloa  and  sal 

it.    He  rejoiced  to  tUak  that  the  Uabed  Slat 


had  increased  and 

and  prosperity,  till  they  had  shown  as  oae  of 

the  most  ssaaniliceat  scenes  which  any  age  of 

the  world  had  ever  displayed    that  af  a  grettt 

community  of  ft^ee  awa  governing  tbcasiolvaa 

cheaply,  and  uaitlag,  fisr  the  ftrat  tissa  ia  tlia 

history  of  repablics,  great  jaslsce  with 

aiaiity ,  aad  a  delicate  aad  evea  aff'ecsiqg 

of  gratitude  towards  their  earliest  delivi 

he  alluded  to  the  late 

spectacle  axhibilad  aa  Iba  artfarJUMia  J^|  iffw 
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iiAa0lei«wkkk«fMp«n^l9ll^db7iiothlii|c  in 
■aricstor  aodern  timet,  and  ■offirient  to  wipe 
vnj  for  eier  the  ftain  which  waft  rappoied  to 
•itBck  to  the  mmme  of  repablic  on  accooot  of 
lleiBcrattladc  of  those  of  ancient  days  to  their 
MmAtn,    The  vonogetl  member  most  recol- 
Ibci  thai  coaasel  had  been  heard,  and  witneiiei 
fTiMOT<  in  raoea  which  woald  bear  an  exact 
cwpariara  with  the  preient.    He  Idmielf,  be- 
fm  he  had  the  honour  of  beln|f,  bb  he  might 
Uft  jatrodacod  to  the  acqaaintaaco   of  tlie 
tooe,  had  boon  occnpied  for  three  or  four 
oeeki  ia  exaaiiainf  witnenei  at  the  bar  on 
ilfH^t  of  the  orders  in  council.   Thekttow- 
kdfc  which  he  acquired  in  that  way  was  not 
ailhsst  its  aso  three  or  Ibnr  years  after,  when 
k  raececded  in  abolishing  that  abominable  sys- 
tm  of  policy*    So,  oa  the  present  occasion,  Im 
kscv  tliat  the  proceedings  which  ho  proposed, 
irsold,  if  it  should  be  aUowed,  have  the  eifect 
•f  thiowin    much  light  on  the  salject  of  Ire- 
Usd.     It  woold  be  a  glorious  exhibition  of 
lywaathy    the  house  representing  the  people 
ti  fia^aad,  and  the  witnesses  at  the  bar  the 

of.  Ireland.    On  a  former  occasion 

waa  about  to  pass  a  bill  which  affected 

of   the    hawkers  and  pedlars i 

they,  with  a  force  and  elegnnce  of 

,  for  which,  if  he  had  not  seen  it,  he 
csaU  not  hate  gif en  credit  to  that  ingenious 
«4iliasnmt  body,  addressed  the  house  in  the 
Cdbvisg  langaage :— ^*  We  have  heard  with 
As  almost  astostshment  and  dismay  that  a  bill 
kmkeno  iatrodoced  into  your  bon.  house  for 
•■r  attor  ezlenninatipn,  unheard,  untried,  un- 
Cflsdeumad.  We  claim  it  as  our  birth-right  to 
bt  csalfoated  with  our  accusers,  and  heard  by 
cssawl  and  witneaies  at  your  bar  I**  In  June, 
i7tt,  the  prayer  of  the  hawkers  and  pedlars 
wmcsmplied  with,  and  counsel  and  evidence 
vtw  heard  aC  the  bar.  Let  the  house  award  to 
tktCaOolica  of  Ireland  the  same  justice  that 
Asy  had  meted  to  the  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
sad  he  would  be  content.  Whether  the  hi]!  were 
Mcemwy  or  not,  the  paming^  or  rejecting  of 
il  saght  to  ho  Ibundod  on  evidence  at  the  bar. 
AWve  aU,  he  would  have  the  house  to  recol* 
iscc,  that  if  they  brought  to  their  bar  witnesses 
«W  woald  repreaent  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
iWy  woold,  whether  the  bill  should  pam  or  not. 


ike 

Ike 


up 


the  po^  at  electioDn    The  theii  member  fof 
Westminster  presented  a  petition  from  bis  con- 
stituents, praying  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  the  measure.    Mr.  Pitt  opposed 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  nothing  In  the  bill  which  aflecled 
Westminster  any  more  tlian  any  other  town  or 
borough  in  the  kingdom.    The  house  divided  on 
the  question,  and  the  great  nug^^^ity  of  tho 
house  decided  against  it    Ho  was  the  mora 
surprisedat  the  learned  gent's  line  of  argument^ 
as  be  recollected  that  four  years  ago,  when  he 
(Mr.  Wynn)  presented  a  petition  Srom  a  moat 
respectable  individual,  begging  that  he  might 
be  heard  at  the  bar,  as  the  next  friend  to  a  body 
of  negroesi  on  the  ground  that  the  negroes  were 
in  the  situation  of  minors,  and  could  not  act 
for  themselves,  against  a  bill,  which  had  been 
introduced,  to  remove  them  from  an  island, 
where  they  had  been  bom,  and  lone  resided, 
the  learned  member  objected,  that  if  the  petl 
tion  should  be  granted,  the  house  would  next 
have  a  person  coming  fiorward  as  next  friend  to 
the  people  of  England.    With  regard  to  the 
soldier's  case,  it  had  not,  he  believed,  been 
staled  on  his  side  of  the  house,  whether  the  man 
was  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic  (hear,  hear). 
All  that  had  hern  contended  for  was,  that  it 
was  subversive  of  justice,  that  the  case  of  any 
individual  should  be  prejudged  before  his  trial 
(hear,  hear).    He  required  no  other  evidence 
to  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  bili  than  what  ho 
fo^od  in  the  declared  and  acknowledged  acts  of 
the  Association.     • 

Sir  J,  York9  said,  that  if  the  learned  memlior 
could  persuade  him,  that  by  bringing  the  mesa- 
bers  ot  the  Association  to  the  bar,  the  two  conn* 
tries  would  shake  hands  so  as  never  to  part  (a 
lauirb),  he  would  surrender  all  bis  feelings  on  the 
subject  But  he  had  heard  precisely  the  same 
threats  of  separation  and  invasion,  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  He  believed,  however,  that 
when  the  bill  before  the  house  should  recoivo 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  learned  gent's 
friendfi  would  sit  down  as  quietly  as  he  himself 
badjust  now  done  (a  laugh).  He  remembered 
that  during  the  rebellion  in  1798,  when  ho  wai 
cruising  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  to  prevent  sun* 
piles  being  landed,  he  observed  the  EmenJd 
Isle  from  Cape  Clear,  and  he  happened  to  say 


Isjr  ihtt  IsQadation  of  a  lasting,  permanent,  and    to  his  master,  it  Was  a  pity  that  the  potatoe,  the 


■  ev sfy  reapcct  anexceptionable  concession  to 
in  people  it  Ireland. 

Hf.  d  W,  W^fmm  objected  to  the  motion,  be- 
SBBse  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  general  usage 
>f  Hrtiaawnt  The  learned  gent  had  supposed 
^  the  opposition  which  was  likely  to  be  made 
(•kitBMtioa  pvncoeded  from  a  disposition  to 
pnw  fta  bill  with  nnnanal  expedition.  Such  a 
fkwgs  waajnnde  with  an  ill  grace,  after  four 
■Jfkis  had  bcnn  consumed  in  debating— a  cir- 
fnmisaiL  which  he  believod  had  never  occor- 
fvd  hdwe  in  parliamentary  history.  It  was 
Bid  that  the  bill  condemned  the  Catholic  body— 
Altkauf^  in  tmth,  its  object  waa  to  put  down 
•U  saMciaHona  which,  under  the  garb  of  reli- 
CMB,'  wcoe  In  fisct  political  bodies.  1 1  was  said, 
l^ualamthe  prayer  of  the  petition  should  be 
acceded  to,  the  Catholioiwonld  have  nobody  to 
"gtwnint  theni  in  that  house.  Tbnt  was  not  the 
CMC.  There  were  many  meitfbers  of  that  house 
*kB  would  repiesent  the  Catholics  and  speak 
Aev  eeusiascnta.  He  woald  endeavour  to  quote 
fcecedenis  liar  gniding  the  conduct  of  the 
en  tho  present  occasi4|o.  In  1785,  n  bill 
fiur  r^nlaluig  the  .duntion  df 


bread  of  Ireland,  should  always  keep  her  In  n 
bad  state.  To  fvliich  the  master  replied,  **  that 
Enrland  would  never  get  any  good  of  her  till  ahe 
had  been  twenty-four  hours  under  water."  That, 
be  said,  would  keep  her  cool,  and  then  she  would 
see  bow  much  old  England  had  done  for  her* 
What  was  the  fact  ?  In  financial  matters  the 
greatest  consideration  was  paid  to  Ireland,  and 
only  one-seventeenth  part  of  the  whole  revenue 
was  furnished  by  her.  When  the  people  of  Ire* 
land  were  recently  in  a  state  of  starvation,  the 

Seople  of  England  generously  put  their  handa 
I  their  pockets,  and  subscribed  500,0001.  lor 
tbeir  relief.  Was  Parliament  to  have  the  oM 
story  about  *'  six  millions  of  their  fcilow-anb* 
jects"  dinned  into  their  ears  for  ever  I  It  wna 
said,  that  granting  the  Catholic  question  weald 
content  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  people  of 
Ireland  did  not  care  two  bad  potatoes  about  the 
matter  (laughter).  If  Government  decland 
that  the  measure  which  they  had  introduced 
was  necessary,  he  would  support  it,  lei  the  con* 
sequences  be  what  they  might. 

Mr.  ffobhome  thought  it  was  impossihlo^  thiA 
the  house >cepld.  commit  such  an  act  of  hyiistlce 


ita  IBBLAND.— 

■•  to  fttue  to  liear  the  Atiociatiott  diroogli 
Ikeif  cooawf . .  The  rt  lion«  gent  (Mr.  "Wjrnn) 
l«id  faniihcd  bimseif  witk  precedeoli  to  oppose 
tbe  BolioBv  a>  the  right  mm.  Sec.  for  Ireland 
kmd.  with  case»  to  lupport  tp&  bill.  He  knew 
ikil  better  bow  to  cbaractente  tbe  precedents 
than  by  docWiog  that  they  were  ai  good  a*  the 
caMS«  and  neither  was  good  for  any  tbing — Ei 
iu  vMA  iigmiM  et  Ale.  Ministers  seemed  to 
have  determined  beforehand  to  deal  with  the 
Associatioa  in  a  particular  way,  and  not  to 
alJi<iw  any  circumstances  to  change  their  deters 
miwitioo.  A  proof  of  this  was  to  be  fonnd  In 
tine  inanner  in  which  Lord  Liverpool  had  re- 
fused to  bold  any  connuiaication  with  Mr. 
Fjiom  McDonnell »  who  had  reqnested  an  Inter- 
vitw-  on  ihesid^ectof  tbe  Catholic  Association, 
bocause,  forsooth,  be  was  Secretary  to  the  As- 
SMiallon.  Hi«  Iordship*s  condnct  reminded 
him  of  M.  Vertot,  who  wrote  tbe  history  of  tbe 
siege  of  Rhodes.  A  friend,  to  whom  be  had  shown 
the  work,  called  upon  him  to  say  that  he  could 
fniBiah  him  with  several  fiscts,  and  moreoTer 

Kint  oat  nondry  Inaccuracies  in  the  mannscrlpt 
o  Abb^  replied,  *«  J*  n*m  ioutt  poM^  gt 
fm  Mrfs/MJU,  Moif  fM  vonles-veiw  fjtCtdfaiC^ 
ThU  was  plainly  a  case  to  which  counsel  ought 
to  be  heard  \  and  be  tmstod  that  the  boose 
would  yet  reject  a  measure  to  fhinght'with 
danger  nod  diiicnlty. 

The  SottcH^r-OmMrtti  was  centent  to  look  at 
tbe  question  as  to  bearing  counsel  npon  the 
measure,  in  this  WAy-«>had  tbe  house  already 
before  it,  or  had  it  not,  materials  sufficient  to 
warrant  its  coming  to  a  decision  ?  He  thought 
that  it  had  ampWt  and  that  without  resorting 
to  a  stogie  fact  which  was  not  admitted  by  gen- 
tlemen on  tbe  other  side.  First,  it  was  not 
denied  that  tlie  Anociation  representod  the 
people  of  Ireland  i  nest.  It  was  admitte<l,  that 
this  Association,  upon  its  own  showing,  was 
Ibnned  for  the  redress  of  all  grle? aoces,  whether 
local  or  general,  which  affected  the  Irish  people. 
Here  then  was  a  body  of  delegates-^tbougb  not 
fonnnlly  so—meeting  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
aiKei.  In  fact,  tbe  printed  resolutions  of  tbe  As- 
•ndatloa,  which  had  been  Mnfilef  ad  through  Ire- 
land (a  laugh),  went  decisive  proof  of  thn  foct. 
Tim  Association  took  upon  itself,  farther,  a 
direct  floancial  chaimctort  and  whether  Its 
levies  were  made  by  taxes  or  In  tbe  shape  of  a 
▼olonlafy  contribution,  he  considered  to  be  a 
flimsy  dhtlnctioB*  It  was  either  Illegal,  or  led 
to  illegality.  According  to  JKcjr  v.  Detty ,  no  per- 
•oa  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  Association 
could  lit  as  a  j  unir,  or  be  examined  as  a  witnem 
00  any  trUI  in  which  that  Assoctotion  was  con- 
cerned. Then,  aa  almost  e  very  Catholic  In  Ire- 
land was  a  subseriber  to  the  rent,  scareely  one 
to  a  hundred  could  be  in  a  cooditloo  either  to 
ait  as  a  Juror,  or  to  give  evidence  as  n  witnen, 
to  any  such  canse.  If  e oonter-asaoclatlons  arose 
on  the  part  of  the  Proteatants,  dimbilities  oo 
their  pSui  woald  bo  equally  created,  until  the 
IMogwoold  end  to  a  stoppage  of  alt  Justice 
ttowoghout  tbe  country.  Whether  the  subscrip- 
tion paid  to  this  AssocUtiofi  were  voluntary  or 
comprlled.  It  was  illetal.  But  it  was  said  to 
bo  voluatory  t  let  the  house  see  how  It  was  col- 
tortod.  A  rogismr  was  kept  of  those  who  gave, 
aod  of  those  who  refused  to  give  i  and  this  re- 
gistor  was  exblbltod  at  every  general  meeting. 
Those  wiw  did  not  give.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered, tbe  priest  wbo  woot  rooad  had  power  to 
nookato.  Bot  if  tbcfo  wcro  oofeor  of 
tho  pfftotii  kf  «  nAmoI  to  oootriboto, 


there  no  dldlke  to  be  made  a  marfti^ 
character — to  be  put  down  to  tbe  black  book? 
Ho  should  be  Inclined  to  say  of  this  voluntary 
contribution,  what  Dr.  Johnson  bad  said  of  the 
conge  d*elire,  in  reply  to  some  one  who  ob- 
served, that  it  was  not  an  order  to  tbe  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  elect,  but  only  a  recommen- 
dation. "  Recommendation  !**  said  that  emi- 
nent person—^'  Yes,  in  tbe  same  sense,  aa 
when  you  threw  a  man  out  of  a  two  oab>  of 
stairs  window,  and  recommendedblm  tofau  totbe 
ground'*  (a  laugh).  But  suppose  tbe  contribu- 
tions voli^ntary :  such  in  general,  were  not 
lawful,  without  a  licence  from  the  Crown.  In 
the  time  of  Atterbury,  who  was  known  to  have 
friendships  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  certoin 
sums  of  money  had  been  collected  by  tbe 
scheme  of  a  charity  sermon,  and  the  bishop 
was  believed  to  hove  disposed  of  them  In  that 
quarter.  Now,  for  preaching  that  charity 
sermon  a  clergyman  had  been  prosecuted ;  and 
the  Judge  told  the  jury  that  this  practice  was 
dangerous,  and  that  it  was  an  Invasion  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  tbe  Crown  and  of  tbe  Legistatonr. 
Thus,  to  foct.  It  was  illegal  to  raise  money  by 
contribution  In  a  church,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  charity,  except  by  licence  from  the  crown* 
And  what  was  this  law  but  merely  reasonable  f 
The  Crown  had  not  the  power  of  tbe  pnrae 
agatost  the  people ;  and  therefore  it  was  nn- 
constitutional  that  the  people  should  have  tbe 
power  of  the  purse  against  the  Crown,  tto 
had  gone  back  to  tbe  time  of  Atterbury  fcr 
this  case ;  but  the  principle  had  been  acknow- 
ledged much  later.  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  1794, 
when  tbe  qnestion  arose,  whether  tbe  Crowm 
could  receive  a  voluntary  contribution— Imd 
been  the  first  to  declare  such  a  course  uncoo- 
stltutional.  That  money  was  to  have  be«a 
paid  into  the  hands  of  ministers  i  It  was  for  a 
purpose  which  Parliament  had  alreadv  recoc* 
nixed — the  furnishing  equipment  for  the  war  | 
and  yet  Mr.  Sheridan  had  mid,  '*  Compulsory 
gifts  are  one  otfeoce,  and  gifts  however  f\ree» 
are  another ;  but  one  course,  no  lem  than  tbo 
other,  amounts  to  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  tbb  bouse  i  and  therefore  I  think  that  dm 
Serieant  at  arras  ought  to  be  sent  to  take  Ike 
chainnan  of  any  meettog  attemptlag  such  A 
course  Into  custody."  But  to  return  to  tbo 
petltioa  before  the  boom.  The  praver  wao 
to  be  beard,  not  merely  by  coonsel  bat  hy 
wltaesses.  They  would  call  witnemes  to  Aoir 
that,  tince  the  commencement  of  the  Associa- 
tion, It  bad  never  done  any  act,  or  made  any  A^- 
claratton,  calculated  to  excite  alarm  ore  «a»- 
peiate  anhnoshv.  What,  then,  these  witneanoo 
were  to  give  evidence,  not  as  to  facto,  but  us  to 
Intentions  I  They  were  to  fbmteb  tbo  boaao 
with  their  optotons,  not  with  accouott  of  that 
wbicb  actually  bad  been  done  I  He  wanted  bo- 
thing  of  this  kind— no  arguments  and  dedurtlomn. 
There  might  be  thirty  witnemes,  or  twice 
thirty,  for  aught  be  knew.  No  doubt  thirty 
witnesses  might  bo  found  to  my,  that  to  Aofe  a 
Protestant  meant  to  Isoc  a  Proteutaat,  aad  that 
to  a4{«r€  one  party  by  tho  hatred  tbejr  botw 
another  wns  not  to  exche  anhaosltlos  (cbeeraV 
Hon.  gentlemen  talked  of  precedent  to  tho 
case  I  but  what  counsel  bad  boeo  waited  Ht 
three  years  ago,  when  a  bill  to  limit  tho  tmtm 
bliflbment  of  socletlci  to  Irelaad  had  boo* 
?  ItwaowUdto  talkof  prfvllofoa^ 
tor  t  by  tho  bin  of  fights,  11  ww  mM 
)  NUocto  of  Bagtoad  arfgbt  anat  Ml 
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W9t  jtta  Imtk,  wkea  lb«  ■editloni  meetfocB' 
bilb  were  Bfi4cr   diicoMion,    to   ihow  Ihftt 
bodici  of  nea  mli^t  aasemble  to  practise  milt- 
tifj  eierciie  ?    Now,  be  had  anumed  Dotbinf 
as  t  fact,  which  wai  denied  by  the  tnpporten 
of  (ke  AHociatioii.     He  admitted  that  wit- 
■euM  Md  coDBiel  liad  frequently  been  beard 
ii  ctiea  depeodiaf  upon  general  principles  i 
bfll  ihMt  btd  always  been  in  cases  where  the 
hmt  had  not  fiicts   salBcieDt   to   legislate 
ipoB  before  it.     In  conclusion,,  be  opposed 
(he  ktuiag  of  counsel  in  the  present  case,  as 
«a  BoiKceaaary  consumption  of  time  (clieers). 
Mr.  ifrmg  Rke  said,  that  the  evidence  ten- 
deml  to  the  house  was  widely  different  from 
(>videBCC  of  impremion  and  opinion.     Every 
paper,  every  documeni,  which  the  Association 
bderer  received  or  issued  since  its  fonua- 
tiMi  was  now  within  the  reach  of  the  house ; 
and  wa»  it  possible  that  hon.  members  would 
fncetd  BDon  the  w^nt  evidence  when  the  best 
vaa  in  their  power  (loud  cheers)  }    For  prece- 
dent in  a  caie  llhe  this  he  did  not  care  $  the 
■eaiore  contemplated  was  wholly  unprece* 
dented;  bat    precedent    lie  bad  for  hearing 
coioieU  and  that  of  no  slight  authority,  as  it 
itJaied  to  a  Catholic  case  in  the  reign  of  King 
Aaoe  (nacb  langhing).    In  the  year  1608  an 
act  bad  been  introduced  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
■est  for  **  providing  for  the  greater  security  of 
hi  Majesty's  nersoo  and  Government.*'    This 
Mgbt  be  called  a  pretty  general  measure,  but 
a  provuBOo  was  inierted  which,  the  Catholics 
ws{bt,    affected    them,    and    counsel    liad 
baeo  heard  against  it,  upon  petitioiL,  before 
it  waa  pamed.     In  the  year  ifOS,  another  bill 
had  beeo  brought  in  ^*  to  prevent  the  further 
poHtb  of  Popery  ;*'  and  against  that  bill,  as 
well  as  the  tbrmer,  connseJ  had  been  heard. 
^C^UQ,  in  the  vear  17 15,  a  bill  bad  been  intro- 
diced,  prescribing  the  oath  of  supremacy  to 
be  taken  in  certain  new  cases,    gainst  tiiat 
kill  couoael  were  beard,  and  the  clause  com- 
plained of  was  accordiii;$ly  expunged  (loud 
cbeeriV    He  cautioned  the  house  against  the 
rp/uai  of  the  preient  motion.    If  it  were  re- 
faaed,  the  Irish  would  have  just  cause  to  com- 
pUia  tbat  they  were  treated  worse  than  their 
aarcstors  had  been  in  tbe  reigns  of  King  Wil- 
lauB  aud  Queen  Anne  (hear,  hear).     It  would 
appear  from  the  speech  of  tbe  rt.  lion.  Sec. 
(UoaiBg),  that  the  great  obstacles  with  which 
tbe  Cailmlic  question  had  now  to  struggle,  did 
>M  lia  ia  the  opposition  of  a  noble  and  learned 
penoo  in  another  place,  but  in  the  resolutions 
wbichkadbeeo  proposed  respecting  church  pro- 
perty ia  Iralaad  by  the  member  for  Aberdeen* 
Wbaiever  asight  have  lieen  the  merits  of  those 
niolstioBS,  tbe  Catholics  had  nothing  to  do  with 
ibcBu   The  Catholics  were  accused  of  having 
^■pported  the  proposition  about  the  reformation 
of  tha  tithe  system  in   Ireland      When  that 
qoeitiiiB  arose,  be  had  found  it  necessary,  in 
ibc  diacfaarge  of  bis  duty,  to  send  round  the  re- 
wistiraa  to  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
J^eeriw    Aoionggt  others  he  had  sent  them  to 
If  nl  Keuoiare,  but  be  refused  to  sign,  alle- 
(iag.  that  as  a  Catholic  he  was  unwilling  to 
i^terfare  with   tbe  tithe  system  of  the  fsU- 
biiabed  Clutrcb.    This  feeling  was  not  confined 
^  W4  Keamare  {   it  was,  he  had  no  doubt, 
pWal'viib  the  pound  part   of  the  Catholic 
PffBJUiya,    It  wso  asked  some  time  back,  in 
^  tnmimUee  ^ve  stairs,  when  a  Catholic 
K>titjf^^ji^  nTaminatJon,  ^bietber,  if  th« 


Catholtp  qnettloB  were  cwrlsdi  ths  Oathallc 
priesthood  would  look  for  a  monopoly,  or  for 
any  part  of  the  tithe  property  i  The  answer 
was,  that,  though  undoubtedly  they  were  not 
lodiflerent  to  some  provision,  they  were  Car 
from,  thinking  of  any  provision  from  the  tithes  i 
and  after  the  ejwmple  of  the  effects  of  tliat 
system  in  the  other  church,  they  could  not  be- 
lieve that  that  source  of  omolument  would  add  to 
their  comfort,  or  to  their  respectability  among 
the  people.  He  concluded,  by  reminding  the 
boose,  that  the  wliole  people  of  Ireland  wero 
now  at  their  bar  praying  to  be  heard ;  and  he 
added,  that  if  their  prayer  were  refused,  even 
the  oldest  member  amongst  them  might  live  to 
repent  it  (cheers). 

Mr.  Pe«l  said,  that  without  going  into  an 
examination  of  what  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the   provinces  of  America,  or  enquiring  into 
the  numbers  and  power  of  the    Catholics^ 
topics  which  had  been  referred  to  in  no  very 
discreet  terms-— he  would  content  himself  with 
asking  whether  this  was  a  question  consistent 
with  Uie  usage  of  Parliament,  or  required  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  Catholics  ?    If  both 
were  answered  In  the  affirmative,  he  would 
consent  to  the  proposition,  but  if  not,  he  would 
reject   it,  with  all    iU.  consequences.     With 
respect  to  precedents,  if  he  found  that  the  nni* 
form    stream  of   parliaaMUtary    usage    were 
against  the  present  motion,  he  could  not  re- 
pugn the  general  principle  on  which  Parlia- 
ment had  been  wont  to  act.   Now  he  conceived 
the  principle  to  he,  that  Parliament  would 
hear  counsel  in  all  cases  where  the  private  or 
personal  rights  of  individuals  were  to  be  in- 
terfered with  in  any  general  measure.    In  such 
case  they  acted  as  a  court  of  judicature,' a  here 
all  parties  interested  in  the  case  were  allowed 
to  be  heard  i    and  be  apprehended  that  all  the 
precedents  quoted  on  the  other  side  fell  within 
thb  description.     The  case  of  the  hawkers 
and  pedlars,  with  which  the  hon.  member  oppo- 
site bad  wound  up  his  climax,  was  within  this 
rule.    They  claimed  to  be  heard  against  a  bill, 
not  as  subjecting  ihem  to  penalties  in  common 
with  others,  but  as  imposing  a  peculiar  pe- 
nalty upon  them  alone ;   they  claimed  it  ia 
conformity  with  the  rule   he  had  cited,  and 
they  were  accordingly  beard  at  tbe  bar.    It 
was  plain,  therefore*  that  this  case  was  not  at 
all  in  poinu    But  if  the  house  agreed  to  hear 
counsel  and  witnesses  on  the  present  question, 
what  bill  could  bo  introduced,  on  which  some 
parties  would  not  claim  the  same  privilege } 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Suspensiott  bill  had  been 
passed  without  any  such  claim  i  but  if  the 
present  motion  wero  carried,  even  on  snch  a 
measure  parties  wonld  claim  to  be  heard.    The 
alien  act  had  been  mentioned  i   but  that  bill 
had  been  passed,  without  any  such  claim  being 
recognized  on  the  part  of  individuals;  and  so, 
in  fact,  had  all  the  general  measures  of  the 
last  ten  years.    If  the  claim  were  admitted, 
no  public  measure  upon  which  any  individuals 
might  differ  frpm  the  opinion  of  Parliament, 
couldiioreafter  pass  without  hearing  counsel  at 
the  bar.    It  was  well  known  that  a  counsel 
never  (bought  of  any   extended  Interests  or 
principles ;  he  looked  only  to  the  advantage 
of  his  client.    Ho  could  cite  a  memorable  Il- 
lustration of  this  in  tbe  Instance  of  the  learned 
gent^,  who,  on  the  trial  of  tbe  Queen,  bad  em* 
phatically  declared,  that,  be  tbe  consoqoences 
what  they  might  to  the  coiiDtry,  he  could  look 
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to  HO  oMmt  tnltinii  tbui  tbon  of  iiit  clicat. 
He  ilid  not  meaa  to  deay  tlM  juClce  of 
that  doeirine,  bat  ho  wliliod  the  IMmmo  to 
•eo  what  would  be  ili  eflTect  in  a  cage 
like  Ibis.  The  whole  prifUege  of  gonerol  die* 
cenion  weald  be  cot  ap,  and  f  eotlemen  not 
•ccattomed  to  profenioiial  habits  of  epeekinr, 
would  be  completely  overboree  by  coamel. 
He  remembered  that  last  leiikni,  when  the 
Marine  Insurance  bill  wai  befoi^e  the  bo«ie, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  six  wigt  at  one  tine 
at  their  bar ;  and  if  bo  limited  an  interest  conld 
eend  six,  what  numbers  mifht  net  be  seat  by  ail 
4he  Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  recollected  on 
-tbat  occasloov  that  when  four  of  the  learned 
counsel  had  exhausted  themselves  in  addresslofr 
the  house,  an  imploriojp  look  was  cast  towards 
Ihe  remaininf  two,  as  If  to  entreat  their  silence  | 
bnt  the  interests  of  their  elients  was  para- 
mount, and  the  look  was  cast  in  vain.  When 
the  bill  before  alluded  to,  for  aothorixlng:  the 
remoiral  of  some  West  India  slaves  from  one 
island  to  another  was  before  the  house,  a  bene* 
volent  person  wished  to  have  counsel  heard, 
on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  removal  was 
wholly  against  the  wills  of  the  negroes.  On 
that  occasion,  the  learned  gent.  (Mr.  Brougham) 
had  stated,  that  if  Mr.  Stephen  were  heard  as 
next  of  kin  to  the  blacks,  sane  other  counsel, 
on  some  future  question,  would  prajr  to  be 
heard,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  whole  pedple  of 
£nglaod— though  if  the  principle  coald  be 
admitted  in  any  case,  that  was  one  in  which  an 
exception  might  be  made:  yet  so  persnaded 
was  he,  after  hearing  the  leomed  gent.*s  elo- 
quent appeal,  of  the  bad  consequences  of  such 
a  precedent,  that  he  voted  against  it  (hear, 
hear).  He  could  not  be  swayed  on  this  oc- 
casion by  any  fear  that  the  consequences  of 
refusing  this  prayer  would  lead  to  any 
event  as  had  happened  with  respect  to 
to  the  Provinces  of  North  America.  He 
bad  loo  good  an  opinion  of  the  Catholics  to 
mticipate  any  sneh  result;  and  be  was  sur* 
priseo  that  even  a  hint  of  the  kiad  should  have 
come  from  their  defsnder^  Could  he  suspect 
them  of  such  intentions,  his  objections  to  the 
Catholic  claims  would  be  increased,  ten-fold. 
Then  leaving  the  question  of  precedent,  he 
would  coose  to  the  only  other  ground  on  which 
this  motioa  conld  rest-^tbat  of  supplying  bet- 
ter evidence  than  had  been  afbrded  as  a  basis 
<br  the  meaavre  against  which  the  Catholics 
•claimed  to  be  heard.  It  was  stated  that  we  had 
no  instance  of  such  a  bill  havingbeen  introduced 
withont  previona  cammunleatioB  fross  the 
Crown,  or  documents  to  show  Ms  nece«ity 
being  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  boose. 
This  was  not  the  HeU  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  had  beeo  suspended  mart  than  ooee, 
without  any  such  prelimioarie&  The  honse, 
in  those  and  other  instances,  had  acted  upon 
the  notoriety  of  the  facta.  When  the  Conven- 
tion Act  passed  the  Irish  Parliament,  la  1798, 
MM;re  was  no  commnnlcatlon  froai  Government, 
DO  papers  laid  before  Che  bouse,  no  committee 
of  inqniry.  It  was  true,  the  Lords  had  a  com- 
^ttee  t  bnt  it  was  Isr  another  purpose ;  niid  hi 
their  report,  they  noticed  the  existence  and 
the  dangeroas  tendency  of  aaaendilies,  acting 
by  branch  committees,  and  collectlBg  volud- 
tary  subscriptions  i  and  on  thia  report,  and  the 
notoriety  of  the  iscts  to  which  It  alluded,  the 
PariiaBMnt  proceeded.  In  the  same  way  It 
puMd  aa  act  &»  179^  hg  the 


tual  suppresshm  of  untawftit  assemblies. 
Without  watting  for,  or  requiring  any  such  evi. 
dence.  Parliament  did  then,  what  he  hoped  it 
would  do  now ;  it  legislated  on  the  notoriety 
of  the  flhcts.  There  were  on  the  present  occa^- 
slon  no  green-bags— no  secret  or  select  coai- 
mittees,  which  na  a  former  occasion  bad  been 
so  violently  condemned ;  but  miniaters  had  come 
Ibrward,  acting  on  their  own  responsibility , 
and  were  now  blamed  for  adopting  that  con* 
dnet  which  they  had  before  been  blamed  for 
not  adopting.  The  measure  was  Introduced 
for  the  ouriMMe  of  putHng  down  secret 
soeieties  of  every  kind  (cheers  from  the  Oppo- 
sition). He  understood  the  nature  of  those 
cheers.  They  insinuated  (hat  be  would  sap- 
port  soeieties  on  one  side  i  and  now,  for  an 
appearance  of  consistency,  would  agree  to  a 
measure  which  affected  fo  put  them  down  In 
both.  He  had  no  such  feeling.  He  had  from 
the  first  expressed  his  dislike  of  all  party  asso- 
ciations ;  and  two  years  ago,  when  a  measure 
was  introduced  for  putting  down  the  Orange 
societies,  he  gave  it  his  support— though  be 
must  say  that  he  did  not  then  hear  any  of  the 
constitutional  scraples  which  were  now  avowed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  boose  (hear,  hear). 
The  associations  then  attacked  were  not  mnch 
in  favour  with  gentlemen  opposite,  which  per^ 
haps  would  account  for  their  silence  (hear* 
hear).  The  act  which  w«s  then  passed* 
had  been  grounded  on  notoriety  alone ;  and  he 
apprehended,  that  if  Alderman  King,  who  had 
appeared  at  their  bar  on  one  occatilon,  had 
come  forward,  and  avowed  hhnself  as  tho 
deputy  grand  master  of  the  Orange  lodges, 
and  had  praved  to  be  heard  against  the  mea- 
sure, that  his  prayer  would  have  met  with 
bnt  a  cold  reception  from  gentlemen  opposite 
(cheen).  If  this  were  a  condemnatory  mea- 
sure, and  were  to  have  a  retro-active  effect* 
then,  indeed,  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner* 
might  be  reasonably  heard,  and  allowed ;  bnt  it 
was  not  intended  (o  nave  any  such  eflect,aIthoagh 
the  learned  gent  had  called  it  a  condemnatory 
bill,  in  order  to  Justify  his  motioo.  To  come 
to  the  alleged  necessity  of  the  motioa,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  supplying  evidence  not  already 
before  the  house,  he  would  contend  that  there 
was  evidence  enough  to  mtittfy  them  of  the  In- 
jurious tendency  of  this  Association.  Withont 
taking  the  intemperate  speeches  of  one  or 
Biore  members  of  this  body,  he  could  deflMHi- 
stnte  their  pernicious  tendency  from  one  of  their 
latestaets,  a  petitioaof  the  17th  of  Feb.  last  It 
was  there  stated  that  **  the  Cathollci  of  Ireland 
folt  the  necessity  of  bestirring  themselves  In 
their  own  aflhlrs,  and  it  was  deeuMd  right  to 
enter  into  an  association  to  promote  the  general 
interest  of  their  body,  and  to  bring  frequently 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament  their  griev- 
ances^ and  the  delays  in  redrening  them.** 
Wat  not  that  like  an  arowal  of  their  repre- 
senartlve  power  (no,  no,  from  the  Opposition 
side  I  hear,  hear  !  from  the  Ministerial)  t  The 
petition  concluded  vrlth  a  prayer  *^  that  no 
measure  should  be  adopted  agahist  the  CalhoUc 
Association,  or  against  any  portion  of  the  Ca* 
tholtc  peopio  of  Ireland,  withont  first  aflbrd- 
Ing  the  petitioners  a  full  opportunity  of  rindi- 
cating  their  prhiciples  and  conduct  at  the  bar 
of  tim  honse,  and 'to  be  heard,  if  necessary, 
as  well  by  witnemes,  as  hj  their  eonnsek** 
That  paasage,  he  mafaitained,  amounted  to  an 
admisrion  of  their  repreicatatite  capnelty  at 
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(hh  oo,  nd  btar,  bev).  He  did  not 
adult  the  dittinction  ai  to  direct  aod  virtual 
refRfcntatioa.  In  publicly  addrening  Par- 
liuBCBt  for  the  redrew  of  p'ievaacet,  tbey  af- 
forded At  leail  an  admiuioo  of  their  existence 
u  ft  body,  and  tlie  houte  ihould  never  forfet 
(kki  dtey  were  a  body  wbo  had  ueenibled 
htmtjf  tiniet  since  tlie  month  of  October. 
Tbey  were  also  a  body  who  appointed  commit* 
(CM  of  finance,  ^r&evancesy  and  education. 
Was  it  to  be  allowed  that  men  should  thus 
iforp  the  privilege  and  practice  of  a  Parlia- 
mtuL  aad  these  men  forminf  an  assembly,  of 
which  uy  man  mif^ht  become  a  member  who 
psid  ^  fuiaem.  The  petitioners  denied  the 
charge  of  levying  coatribotions.  He  did  not 
■eas  to  say  that  they  could  legally  enforce 
the  peynent  of  those  contributionsy  but  there 
was  a  sMKal  at  well  as  a  legal  influence,  and 
tkt  they  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of. 
Tke  Diflus  of  ftobscriben  were  publicly  read 
at  the  parochial  meetings  IVas  it  no  eaercise 
of  their  power  that  the  names  of  those  who  did 
sot  contribute  should  be  placed  in  their  black 
bosk,  as  a  learned  friend  had  called  it?  But 
he  (he  ittbscriptioai  voluntary,  or  involuntary, 
WM  it  to  be  borne  that  funds  should  be  thus 
ceUecied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
prew^-for  prosecuting  all  who  might  iojore 
Catholics,  and  for  oppostog  Orangemen  ? 
Cofltd  an  association  with  such  objects  be  car- 
ried 00  wtthoDt  irritating  the  public  mind  in  Ire- 
iaad?  He  would  not  put  hia  own  construction  on 
(hrir  objects :  let  their  own  public  document 
•peak  for  them.  The  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
caiioB  appointed  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
nisiojC  subscriptions,  state  in  their  report, 
**  that  it  was  necessary  to  Imve  pecuniary  re- 
soarces,  to  anioiate  and  give  etfect  to  the  ener- 
(M  of  (he  Irish  people.  Nowt  these  resolo- 
tioos  were  followed  by  an  act,  which  was  in 
ihelf  calculated  to  eacita  the  strongest  suspi- 
cim,  and  to  awaken  feelings  of  alarm,  which 
k  B^  be  dificnlt  to  allay.  On  the  very 
«ne  day  that  they  declared  the  necessity  of 
nUag  a  fupply  of  40^)001  *'  to  animate  the 
•isfSies  of  the  Irish  pcople"-»on  the  same 
daj  that  those  people  were  called  upon  *'  by 
ibe  iHMe  they  »ore  to  Omngemcn,"  to  Ibr- 
vard  lbs  views  of  the  AasmriaSSoo,  they  nnani* 
■asdy  elected  into  their  body,  Mr.  Hamiltoa 
^aa.  la  the  letter  of  the  secretary  com- 
■mieaihtf  that  addrem,  he  spoke  of  hie 
election  hiving  been  voted,  with  an  enthn* 
and  uaaninity  seldom  witnessed:  that 
Ibe  meatioo  of  his  beloved  andlmaoiired 
it  was  bailed  with  the  applause  Whieh 
«>t  at  oaca  the  testimony  to,  and  the  reward 
•^  a  ]|£b  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  aervice 
•f  hiacoaatry.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Rowan. 
«  iccret  committee  of  tbs  Iri«h  House  of 
Lardi  which  sat  in  the  year  1799,  stated  in 
<^rep«rt,thatio  April  1794,  a  Mr.  Jackson, 
*>  BofUdb  clergyman,  came  over  to  Ireland 
«m  the  Directory  of  France,  to  arrange  the 
paa  of  a  French  invasion  of  that  country. 
Mr.  Jackaoo  suted  that  he  metrandhad several 
m^icvs  and  conversatiMM  on  the  subject  of 
"I^^Mioawith  Mr.Hamilloa  Rawun,  a  prl»- 
^N  leader  of  the  United  Irhthmeo,  who  had 
yj^  Hod  the  country,  and  had  been  attainted 
Z  "Vb  treateiK.    Be  had  also  met  a  Mr. 
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*^«  who  had  escaped,  and  was  re-taken  on 
Ntrd  aPitach  sMp ;  and  a  Mr.  Lrwins,  a  re- 
^■Kiiativa  from  the  Vniled  Irishatea  to  the 


F  ronrh  DInetory.  Kaw  he  would  ask}  if  the* 
sentiments  eonveyod  in  the  address  to  Mr* 
Rewan  were  supposed  to  prevail  amongst  the 
six  miliioBs  of  iriA  Catholics,  what  was  there 
which  could  eonvince  the  Protestants  of  Irc«> 
Iaad  or  of  England  that  there  was  no  danger  U> 
be  apprehended  from  a  body  who,  on  the  same 
day  that  they  bad  fecouHnended  the  necessity  of 
a  general  wbseription— on  the  same  day  that  they 
had  spokea  of  the  hatred  they  bore  to  Oraaga^ 
men,  had  voted  sach  an  address  to  a  convicted 
traitor  (loud  cheert) }  Was  it  at  all  an  eaag^ 
geration  to  call  such  an  act  snspiclous,  oc 
would  the  learned  member  (Sir  J.  M'Iniosh), 
the  public  professor  of  a  public  institution,  at- 
tempt to  justify  such  a  proceeding  in  aid  of 
civil  liberty  ?  The  house  were  told  of  the  great 
numbers  and  respectability  of  the  Association* 
It  was  said  to  consist  of  **  Catholic  prelatesy 
peers,  and  baronets — of  many  Pcotestants  of 
noble  families  and  great  pusaesf  ions — of  many, 
distinguished  members  of  high  and  learned  pro- 
fessioBs-Hof  commercial  men  of  great  wcialth 
and  chaFactei^--of  country  gentlemen,  fiarmen, 
traders  and  substantial  citiiens.*'  He  would 
not  deny  this;  but  he  would  contend,  that  if  it 
proved  any  thing,  it  proved  too  much;  the 
greater  the  influence,  the  more  mischievous  the 
proceedings  of  such  a  body  were  like  to  be» 
It  was  not  ia  anv  private  surmises  of  bis  own, 
but  in  the  recorded  acts  of  the  Association,  that 
he  looked  for  grounds  for  paasing  this  bill ;  and 
feeling  that  he  was  artiag  upon  strictly  parlia- 
mentary grounds, he  should,  with  that  coofidenro' 
which  the  sense  of  right  always  inspired,  give 
his  vote  most  conscientiously  against  hearing  the 
petitioners  at  the  bar  (loud  cheering). 

Mr.  C.  H.  Huickhuon  protested  against  the 
practice  of  bringing  the  conduct  of  individuals*, 
who  were  not  present  to  defend  themselves, 
under  the  consideration  of  ParliauMnt,  and  waa 
grieved  at  the  rt.  hon.  Secretary's  alloiloo  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Rowan.  Now  he  happened  t» 
be  in  Dublin  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Rowan  wan 
obliged  to  leave  the  country ;  and  he  could  say,. 
in  ibe  language  of  the  Association,  that  no  maa 
who  left  Irehind  was  ever  more  regretted  and 
lamented  (hear,  hear).  Ireland  possessed  im» 
better  amn ;  no  mdn  more  respected  for  the  in« 
tegrity  of  his  public  principles,  and  the  virtuea 
of  Ub  private  life.  He  had  not  the  boaoar 
of  his  acqaaintance ;  bat  he  knew  that  the 
Association  spoke  tim  thoughts  of  all  Ireland 
when  it  nsed  those  terms  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Rowaa'e  election,  which  had  been  so 
strongly  reprolmted  (hear,  hear).  It  was  im- 
possible for  lum,  who  had  lived  in  Ireland  during 
her  days  of  miofortane,  to  answer  the  assertiona 
of  the  rt  hon.  Sec.  without  feelings  of  pain  and 
regret.  He  was  not  about  to  justify  those  who 
had  been  condeomed  by  the  law ;  bat  he  waa 
bound  to  inform  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  that  in  1791  and 
1793  some  of  the  feirest  names  in  Ireland  were 
enrolled  among  the  United  Irishmen  (hear,  bear). 
The  object  which  they  had  in  view  was  to  get 
rid  of  that  odious  system  which  had  so  long  op. 
pressed  and  degraded  Ireland,  and  whica  had 
recently  disappeared  ia  part  under  the  piesent 
administration — that  system  which  had  u.ca« 
siooed,  fint  of  all,  the  rebeXoa  of  1798,  and 
sobteqoently,  the  disgracefel  Union  of  ISOI* 
The  men  who  had  failed  lo  overthrew  that  hide* 
ens  system^  wMch  mdnistcrs  had  at  last  them^ 
sehretf  abandoned,  were  now  branded  as  rebela 
and  tvaitorBy  thooglr  t)iey  weald   have  beam 
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bailed,  if  tuccefrfbl,  u  pttrloU  and  beaefactora 
to  their  country.  Hampden,  and  Ruseell,  and 
^dney,  werepvlton,  till  the  cause  of  liberty 
lloariwed  in  England  t  and  If  despotism  had 

£revatled,  instead  of  freedom,  they  would  have 
een  so  to  the  present  day.  The  n.  hon.  Sec. 
had  taunted  his  side  of  the  house  with  Inconsis- 
tency In  declaring  against  the  bill,  after  they 
had  received  with  acclamations  the  bill  against 
the  Orange  Societies.  But  those  societies  had 
been  declared  Illegal,  not  only  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  but  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland ; 
whereas  the  AsMclation  was  proved  not  to  be 
Illegal  by  new  laws  being  declared  necessary  to 
put  It  down  (bear,  hear).  The  Orange  Societies 
proscribed  and  oppressed  whole  classes,  whilst 
the  Association  confined  itself  to  holding  forth 
the  arm  of  the  law  in  defence  of  those  whom  the 
Orange  Societies  were  daily  prosecuting  (hear, 
bear).  The  comparison  between  the  two  so- 
cieties was  a  comparison  between  light  and 
diade.  How  coald  the  house,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  refuse  to  grant  the  prayer  of  these  pc- 
tltlonera  }  ^  Your  ministers,' '  they  say ,  ^*  ha  ve 
grossly  libelled  our  motives  and  conduct  in  the 
speech  which  they  placed  In  the  mouth  of  his 
Mi^esty  {  upon  that  flhlse  and  scandalous  libel 
they  have  now  introduced  a  bill  of  pains  and 

Cnalties  against  us  i  In  the  name  of  justice, 
fore  you  gag  va  entirely,  we  claim  to  be 
heard  agslnst  this  bill,  which  we  say  Is  not 
Ibunded  In  unintentional  mistake,  but  in  a  deli- 
berate ialsehood*'  (hear,  hear).    How  the  libe- 
fttl  part  of  the  cabinet  coald  refuse  a  reouest  of 
this  nature,  he  could  net  see ;  he  could  only 
My  that  by  doing  so,  they  were  virtually  mak- 
ing war  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  (bear, 
bear),  and  were  allowing  their  illiberai  col- 
leaj^es  to  drag  them  through  the  dirt  in  a  man- 
ner which  encited  the  compassion  even  of  their 
bitterest  enemies  (hear,  hear).     The  Orange 
Ihctien    had    gained   another   triumph;    and, 
headed  by  the  rt.  hon.  Sec.  (Peel),  who  waa  so 
faifat anted  by  his  prejudices  as  to  become  at 
once  their  representative  and  leader,  bad  car- 
ried into  ftill  eflfect  the  various  objects  which  the 
rt.  boa.  gent,  had  vainly  attempted  whilst  he  held 
oflce  under  the  government  of  Ireland  (cheers). 
The  rt.  houb  gent,  had  told  them,  in  very  confi- 
dent language,  that  the  Protestant  feeling  In 
Ireland  was  hostile  to  Catholic  Emancipation : 
he  denied  It  with  equal  confidence.  The  Orange 
Associations  were  oppbsed  to  It ;  but  In  spite 
of  all  the  noise  made  by  their  representatives  in 
that  hoo«e,  and  all  the  eulogies  which  were  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  some  Infatuated  persons, 
they  formed  but  the  fag-end  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  Ireland.    He  cautioned  ministers 
as  to  what  they  were  doing.    Seven  millions  of 
Catholics  were  then  at  their  bar ;  and  if  the 
bouse  Ihitened  to  their  prayers,  it  might  esta- 
blish on  a  permanent  founntion  the  security  of 
the  empire  (liear,  hear).     He  therefore  con- 
jured it  to  allow  them  to  state  their  case.    If 
they  failed  In  establishing  it,  they  would  at  least 
have  the  satlsfoction  of  knowing  that  they  had 
not  been  condemned  nnheard.    At  any  rate,  let 
them  not  be  driven  awat  with  contempt  or  In- 
•vh  (bear,  hear).    Let  the  bouse  remember  tho 
consequences  which  bad  befollen  the  country 
after  the  American  cowmissJengrs  bad  been 
tuned  with  Inaolenco  from  their  bar.    Let  it  not 
agate  have  the  bnaiUathNi  of  tending  commit* 
■loners  to  supplkate  those  whom  ft  bad  Innlt* 
ad*    It  had  mm  Lord  CarlUe,  Mr.Bdeay  and 
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Mr.  Clinton,  to  conciliate  America,  when  It  war 
too  late  X  let  It  not  again  have  to  undergo  • 
similar  degradation  proceeding  from  similar 
misconduct.  It  was  time  for  the  representati\  es 
of  Ireland  to  speak  out.  He  would  thrrrf>*re 
bid  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  beware  how  ha  drove  in- 
sulted millions  to  madness  (great  cheering). 
The  misfortunes  of  Ireland  had  hitherto  ans<>D 
from  her  Internal  dissensions ;  there  was,  bow- 
ever,  at  the  present  moment,  too  much  good 
sense  In  all  classes  of  her  people,  no  matter 
whether  they  were  Catholics,  Protestants,  or 
Presbyterians,  to  permit  those  diisensiona  lo 
continue  any  longer  to  her  disadvantage.  Let, 
therefore,  tne  rt.  hon.  gent,  beware  lest  his  In- 
fatuated measures  should  lead  the  whole  empire 
to  ruin ;  for  if  the  hour  of  battle  should  arrive, 
which  be  prayed  God  in  his  mercy  to  prevent, 
he  might  nnd  arrayed  against  him  not  only  the 
Catholic  millions  of  Ireland,  but  the  bulk  of  its 
Protestant  population.  He  had  addressed  the 
house  in  the  language  of  suppilcatioo  (bear, 
hear);  hot  as  that  language  might  not  be  ]isl<ri». 
ed  to,  he  had  alio  addressed  it  in  the  firm  and 
candid  language  which  a  free  man  cio^ht  to 
speak  (great  cheering).  He  trusted  that  the 
tune  was  not  far  distant,  when  it  would  do  jn». 
tice  to  his  Catholic  countrymen,  and  as  the  fir«t 
step  to  that  measure,  he  Implored  it  to  rail  the 
petitioners  to  the  bar,  and  bear  thejustificatiow 
which  they  oflered  (great  cheering). 

Mr.  Peel  begged  leave  to  say  that  he  had 
never  applied  any  expresnion  to  the  Catbolicn 
of  Ireland,  strenuously  as  he  had  always  op- 
posed their  claims,  which  could  justify  the  boo. 
member  in  iusiouating  that  he  has  Insulted  then 
(bear,  bear.) 

Mr.  C.  Butler  Clarke  decUred  Umself  tlie 
friend  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  but  hostile  lo 
the  Association.  Without  mincing  the  matter, 
he  believed  the  Association  to  be  the  only  so- 
ciety aimed  at  by  this  bill,  and  he  should,  there- 
fore, give  it  his  support. 

Sir  John  Sebrighi  would  give  his  nppnrt  Co 
this  bill, because  he  felt  that  some  meatore  wmo 
necesury  to  put  down  the  Association.  Ho 
felt,  however,  ashamed  that  the  house  ahonid,  at 
that  time  of  day,  be  discussing  the  means  of 
putting  down  an  Association  which  could  ^vo 
no  existence,  had  tlie  Government  followed  a 
nunly  and  decisive  policy.  But  for  their  ova 
prejudices,  and  the  crnelty  with  which  they  had 
so  long  treated  the  Catholics,  thb  Associatiom 
could  never  have  acquired  its  preMUt  power. 
Though  he  was  inclined  to  support  the  bill,  be 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Catholics  ought  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  (loud  cries  of 
hear  I).  Much  as  ho  dlMpproved  of  the  Ca« 
tholic  Association,  he  could  not  say  that  ibo 
Catholics  of  Ireland  bad  done  any  thing  of 
which  men  insulted,  degraded,  and  opprrssrd 
as  they  were,  ought  to  be  ashamed.  They  had 
been  told  that  this  country  was  ilMispofted  to 
the  cause  of  Emancipation.  He  did  not  believe 
that  lo  be  the  case  i  but  e? en  If  it  wrrs,  there 
were  questions  on  which  it  was  Incumbcst  oa 
the  house  to  consult  not  so  much  the  prgndi«ea 
as  the  Interests  of  the  country,  and  to  conaidrr 
not  so  much  what  it  wished  as  what  Ito  safety 
Imperiously  required.  He  sbonU  vole  for  tba 
learned  gcntleman^s  motion. 

Mr.  SesrMf,  on  a  fomer  night,  when  dte  rigbi 
hon.  Sec  (Peel)  had  called  apoa  him  to  jn«ufjr 
hh  consistency  In  havteg  spoken  agaiast  the 
Constitntlonal  A«ocbitloB»aad  also  agaiasi  ibia 
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Un,tehidlllQi^t  It  wmfitewmry  to  polot  out 
(he  dWBctkn  between  tlie  two  cases,  as  It  was 
•jBOft  lelf-CTideot  to  any  man  who  had  paid  the 
itifbtest  attentioa  to  Che  first  principles  of  the 
cooftitittioo.    He  had  said  that  the  Constltu- 
tfosa]  Attocladoa  mi^t  be  legal ,  b at  that  he  was 
of  opioioa  that  it  was  not  condstent  with  the 
comtitatiooal  law  of  the  conntir.    It  was  not 
foraed  for  prosecutiof^  private  UDJnries  against 
tDdividDals,  bat  for   prosecuting  political  of- 
feocet;  it  oaorped  the  functions  of  the  Attomey- 
Gci)enU,and  was  therefore  in  its  very  constlta- 
tioo  a  libel  apon  the  Government    It  could  not 
be  onkoewn  to  Parliament  that  one  of  the  most 
fanpolmt  functions    of  Government  was   tp 
bow  wbat  offencee  it  ought  to  select  for  pu- 
■idment,  and  what  it  ought  to  abandon  |  and 
Cor  aajaawciation  to  assume  to  themselves  such 
«  power  was  aa  unconstitntional  in  theory  as  it 
VM  imolent  and  arrogant  in  practice.     He 
weidd  allow  that  iiynries  which  related  to  in- 
diVidoafs  might  lie  safely  prosecuted  either  by 
iBdifidiialt  or  by  the  state  ;  but  with  regard  to 
ttcb  offeoces  as  libel  and  sedition^  which  did 
BotaUbct  the  rightt  of  individuals  so  much  as 
tile  traoqiaility  of  the  state,  it  appeared  to  him 
tkt  web  oflcoccs  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  by 
iodividoals,  bot  by  the  state.    He  trusted  that 
tbejrwoold  permit  him  to  remark,  that  there 
Here  aany  members  of  the  Constitutional  As- 
locjaiion  of  high  rank  and  unblemished  charac- 
ter, for  wboffl  he  entertained  the  most  sincere 
respect;  but  he  bad  no  doubt  that  those  parties 
vere  the  unsuspecting  dupes  of  four  or  five  de- 
*i|DiBC  persons,  who  took  advantage  of  their 
pablic  spirit  to  institute  a  series  of  prosecutions 
viiicb  were,  in  fact,  good  jobs  for  themselves. 
Heoolj  knew  of  two  cases  in  which  the  Catho- 
lic Asiociation  had  instituted  prosecutions,  and 
ikej  were  the  case  of  murder,  and  the  case  of 
(lie  toldler,  which  bad  been  so  often  alluded  to. 
I^ow  wbat  man  would  pretend  to  say  that  there 
««  any  limilarity  between  these  offences  and 
ibose  lelected  for  punishment  by  the  Constitu- 
(mal  Anociation  (hear,  hear)  ?    It  had,  how- 
e»er,^  been  stated,  that  from  the  nature  of  its 
e«QstitBtion,  all  the  prosecutions  of  the  Catholic 
Aisociationwere  political.    He  was  not  inc lin- 
eal to  assent  to  that  proposition  i  but  he  would 
By  tbii,  that  if  there  were  any  class  of  men  Who 
^agbt  themselves  systematically  oppressed  by 
ftBotber  class,  it  was  not  only  natural  but  ri|;ht 
that  they  should  join  to  obUin  justice  for  them- 
Klvea  and  tlieir  associates.     It  might  be  that 
iiMice  was  properly  administered  in  Ireland  i 
•>(  from  all  that  be  bad  heard  upon  the  subject, 
be  had  come  to  a  different  conclusion.    He 
coQld  not  blame  naen  for  oniting,  under  such 
circBmitaoces,  to  obtain  an  impartial  adminis- 
^«tion  of  the  law.    Those  who  had  so  united 
sow  claimed  to  be  beard  at  their  bar,  in  order 
^  tbcy  might  clear  their  characters  finom  the 
cksTKes  which  they  said  had  unjustly  been  made 
«<«iMt  them.    Should  they  be  heard  or  should 
wjM(?    The  speech  of  his  learned  friend, 
ybs  hsd  brought  forward  their  claim  to  be 
**d,  was  99  argent  and  impressive,  that  unless 
ttamwcrwere  given  to  it,  he  should  be  for  the 
fvMli?e  of  the  question.    If  he  were  to  Uke 
WBOtioDs  of  Iho  Catholic  Association  firom  the 
ipMcb  of  the  right  hon.  Sec.  he  certainly  might 
c*Bi  loths  rL  hon.  Scc's  conclusion  i  but  why 
*tt  hs  to  take  that  statement  to  be  correct, 
*«B  (be  rt  hon.  gent  not  only  did  not  offer 
^evidence  to  establish  it,  but  opposed  the 


admission  of  evidence  to  disprove  tt  (haar^ 
bear)  ?  How  did  be  know  that  the  papers  and 
pamphlets  which  the  right  hon.  Sec  baa  quot<!4 
were  the  papers  and  pamphlets  of  this  Asso- 
ciation ?  He  heard  the  members  of  it  ofierio|^  to 
disprove  by  witnesses  the  charges  made  agaiott 
them — how  did  he  know  that  they  might  not  bo 
prepared  to  show  that  part  of  the  rt  hon.  Sec.*a 
assertions  regarding  them  were  unfounded,  and 
that  the  remainder  admitted  of  such  explana- 
tion as  deprived  them  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  offensive  character  (hear,  hear)}  It  wa* 
said,  however,  Uiat  notoriety  was  a  fit  ground 
for  legislating  regarding  this  Association.  This 
WHS  to  him  a  novel  and  extraordinary  doctrine. 
He  had  heard  it  said  that  notoriety  was  a  i|t 
ground  for  inquiry )  bot  he  had  never  hei^ 
that  it  was  a  fit  ground  for  the  enactment  of  n 
new  penal  law.  In  all  former  cases,  laws  of 
this  coercive  nature  had  been  preceded  by 
statements  on  which  the  house  could  place  aomo 
reliance ;  but  in  the  present  case  no  such  state- 
ment had  been  made.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
made  hereafter ;  but  in  the  absence  of  all  sncw 
infonnation,  he  thought  that  the  petitiopers, 
who  were  men  of  hi^  honour  and  qotanusjic^ 
character,  had  a  nAt  to  demand  a  beari^, 
especially  as  they  siud  that  their  views  and  o^ 
jects  had  been  crossly  and  scandalously  libcU^ 
(hear,  hear).  He  had  not  yet  heard  that  (Jp 
petitioners  nad  sou^t  to  obtun  any  illegal  ainiis 
indeed,  bow  could  the  object  which  they  sought 
to  obtain  be  illegal,  after  it  had  obtained  moro 
than  once  the  approbation  of  majorities  of  that 
house }  If  their  object  were  to  obtain  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants  the  same  right* 
and  prif  ileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  their  fe^ 
low-countrymen,  it  was  not  only  right,  but  lai»- 
dable(hear,  hear).  To  refuse  the  means  of  show* 
log  that  this  was  their  object,  and  nothing  eluc^ 
was  not  merely  a  want  of  conciliation,  but  fi 
denial  of  common  justice.  He  should  therA> 
fore  vote  for  the  motion  of  his  learned  friend 
(bear,  hear). 

The  ^ttonugr-Oenenil  said,  that  he  rose  in 
consequence  of  a  remark  of  his  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Scarlett)  concerning  the  charge  against 
the  Association  of  an  improper  interference  nuth 
the  administration  of  public  j  ustice.  His  lear^ 
ed  friend  had  misapprehended  the  argument  of 
the  rt  hon.  Sec.  (Peel), for  hu  rt.  hon.  friend  had 
thrown  overboard  all  disputed  facts  about  this 
Association,  and  had  rested  his  argument  en- 
tirely upon  documents  which  it  had  openly  and 
repeatedly  acknowledged.  With  regard  to  the 
Constitutional  A«ociation,he  would  merely  re- 
mind the  house,  that  his  learned  friend  had  con- 
tended that  all  prosecutions  by  associations  of 
individuals  were  Illegal.  Probably  his  learned 
friend  had  since  that  time  altered  his  opinion. 
For  his  own  part  he  had  always  thought  tha^ 
the  Constitutional  Association,  though  perfectly 
legal,  was  still  very  impolitic  Let  the  house, 
however,  compare  the  prosecntions  of  the  Con- 
stitutional with  those  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. The  former,  which  consisted  of  many 
respectable  persons,  intrusted  their  funds  to  the 
care  of  one  or  two  obscure  individuals^  so  that 
parties  who  were  accused  by  them  c«ingiratulat- 
ed  themselves  at  being  so  prosecuted,  because 
such  was  the  odium  into  which  their  prosecu- 
tions had  fiillen,  that  the  accused  went  into 
court  with  a  pr^udice  in  their  favour  (hear, 
hear).  Now  of  whom  did  the  Catholic  Asso* 
ciatioA  consist }  Of  three  parts  out  of  four  of  the 
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popvlfttlon  of  IreUiui;  Could  any  one  doabt 
f«»r  a  moment  thai  luch  an  AsiocUtloo  repre- 
wntad  the  Catholic  popolatioD  of  Ireland? 
They  wielded  the  whole  force  of  that  great  po« 
pulation.  Tboy  were  the  guides  and  directors 
of  the  whole  Catholic  body  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
Could  any  thing  be  more  calculated  to  pervert 
the  adminitiratien  of  justice  than  a  lociehr  of 
that  deacriptioB,  originaiing,  advitiog*  and  re- 
viewing criuiinal  prosecutions?  Facts  of  inter- 
ference were  admitted-^the  partlculais  of  those 
facts  he  would  not  inquire  into— the  principle 
which  flowed  firum  them  was  enough  i  and  that 
principle  awde  It  imperatiTo  to  pat  down  the 
Catholic  AMOciatioD  for  the  oalie  of  the  pars 
adoiinlsiratloB  of  the  criminal  law  (cheers). 
But  then  it  was  said,  that  the  Constitutiooal 
Aasoclation  only  prosecuted  on  pnrtv  q«estion& 
¥rhy,  what  were  the  proeecutioM  of  the  Catho- 
lic Association  but  party  questions,  and  con- 
dncted  with  all  the  acrimony  of  party  feelincs? 
It  was  on  those  grounds,  sufficient  with  him,  in- 
dependently of  many  other  objections,  that  lie 
rfmald  oppose  the  motion  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bromgham  said,  he  never  ruee  to  reply 
with  greater  anxiety  than  at  that  moment  The 
rt  hoB.  Sec.  (Peel)  had,  most  vodoabtedly, 
stated  his  objections  in  a  very  able  and  power- 
fal  speech—- a  speech  calculated  to  make  a  con- 
siderable Impremlon.  Bnt,  impressive  as  It 
was,  ho  trusted  he  would  be  able  to  show  that 
it  should  not  drive  him  one  inch  from  the 
ground  he  had  taken.  He  shouid  flnt  re-affirm 
iflll  thai  h^  had  laid  down  in  hiii  original  speeck 
With  respect  to  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  being 
heard  hy  counsel,  notwithstanding  the  denial 
of  the  rt  hon.  gent,  he  was  supported  by  the 
joomali  of  the  house  |  for  having  just  perused 
them,  he  found  that  the  entry  s|iecifled  the 
AictB.  He  was  equally  borne  oat  in  the  other 
precedents.  On  the  Massachusetts  Bill^  a  bill 
which,  for  state  and  Imperial  purposes,  went  to 
Iwterdkt  the  whole  trade  and  intercourse  of 
New  England  with  Great  Britain  and  her  other 
colonies,  the  parties  aggrieved  wetw  heard  by 
Iheir  coonM>l  and  agents.  Not  only  the  par- 
lies aggrieved  were  heard,  bat  the  traders  of 
Londoo  and  Poohs ;  and  uoi  only  those  |parties, 
for  tbrlr  own    interests,   but  the  society  of 


Qua  hers  also,  who  appealed  to  the  justice  of 
Parliameof  in  fovowr  ol  their  fellew-sabjects  of 
America,  upon  the  principles  of  an  enlarged 
bumaolty.  Ho  thanked  Ms  ho«.  friend  (Mr.  S. 
Rice)  for  another  preeedentt  which  he  bad 
overlooked,  of  the  Irish  Parliameat ;  bnt  which, 
since  Iho  Union,  was  binding  upon  tko  Impe- 
rial legislature.  In  that  PariiMnsnt,  on  a 
bin  for  the  security  oTAe  Pnitestaatsnccession, 
mr  T.  Bufler  and  Sk  Stephen  Rico  were  heard 
for  themselves  and  others,  againM  the  provi- 
siont  of  the  bill,  which  declared  that  no  man 
could  hold  any  office  who  did  not  Uko  certain 
oaths,  and  subscribe  to  certain  declarations,  to 
which  Ihey,  as  Catholics,  conld  not  conform. 
In  that  statnle  the  Catholica  were  not  mei^ 
Cfoiied,  jtiat  as  theCatbolk  Association  was  not 
mentieoed  id  the  present  bMI-^ad  yet  the  Lc- 
fiblatufe  did  not  refose  to  bear  the  pnrtiss  ag- 
grieved (hear,  hear).  The  rt.  bonu  gent  had 
rhorged  Mm  with  fnconsietoncy  la  supporting 
the  right  of  these  petitioners,  since,  in  a  case 
respecting  negroes,  he  opposed  the  interference 
ofCounset.  What  was  tho  foct  ?  lathatcase 
MsMter  Stephen  cnmo  forward  fkwra  blaowis  hw- 
mane  snggestions-HM  caucctad  wHb  the  paiw 


ties— not  employed  by  their  hwst^rs,  aer'hfan- 
self  directly  Interested,  bnt  desirous  to  be 
heard  at  their  bar  as  the  prscAWn  mmti^  the  next 
friend  of  the  negroes  i  and  in  that  droll  capa- 
city he  accordingly  applied,  but  was  not  al- 
lowed to  bo  heard  (laughter).  Bnt  what  simi- 
litude had  such  a  case  with  the  present  ?  The 
aggrieved  parties  were  now  at  their  bar  (hear* 
hear,  hear).  The  negroes  from  Ireland  were 
now  waiting  their  decision.  They  declared 
themselves  calumniated  and  slandered,  aad  hi 
the  name  of  common  jastice,  they  demandea  to 
be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  refutation.  Aa 
to  the  supposed  tocoMslency  nriaing  from 
the  opinions  ha  had  expressed  on  the  Bridge- 
Street  Gang,  ho  differed  fste  e^lo  from  the  ar- 
guments of  the  other  side.  The  inconsisleacy 
might  have  beea  supported  had  ho  taken  any 
measures  to  put  down  that  association  by  a 
penal  statute  (hear,  bear).  Did  he  ever  pro- 
pose any  cestraiaiag  bill  to  eztiagulsh  It  (hear, 
hear)  ?  No:  much  as  he  censured  their  motlvea' 
and  olijects,  he  still  thought  that  by  the  mere 
enforcement  of  constitutional  law  a  terminatfoa 
coald  he  put  to  the  effbrts  of  that  jobbing,  mer- 
cenary, aad  meddling  gang  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
He  came  now  to  the  main  aiigament  i  and  here 
he  mnst  say,  that  the  rt.  boo.  gent,  did  not  keep 
his  word  by  uniting  himself  to  the  immediate 
question  In  debate.  But  It  was  perhaps  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  example  given  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Solicitor-General,  who  had  that  evening 
fovourod  them  with  a  speech,  which  was  evi- 
dently  intended  for  the  four  nights'  dlicuMion 
(a  laugh).  But  to  this  conclusion  did  the  rt. 
hon.  Sec.  come.  **  I  care  not,**  said  he,  **  for 
year  cloud  of  vritnemes,  I  will  listen  to  no  re- 
futation,  I  want  no  further  proofs,  neither  shall 
tMs  house  receive  any  documents.*'  And  yet 
there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that  Par- 
Imment  were  Tery  near  having  certain  do- 
cuments. It  had  been  declared  bv  a  Miabter 
of  the  Crown,  that  the  present  bill  was  not  an 
English  hut  an  Irish  measure.  Of  thb  he  was 
certain,  that  If  the  measure  came  to  the  Engllali 
Governroeat,  recommended  by  Lord  Wellesley* 
if  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney-Oeneral 
for  Ireland,  whose  honest  sincerity  in  the  Ca- 
tholic cause  he  never  could  doubt,  until  his 
conduct  should  compel  him  to  doubt  it — if  there 
existed  in  the  office  of  the  British  Government 
a  docaaMnt  from  the  Irish  tSovernment  recom- 
memHog  this  measare,  it  was  not  the  only  do- 
cnment  respecting  it  which  was  in  their  posses- 
sion. He  had  ao  doubt,  that  if  clrcumstancea 
had  induced  the  Nobis  Marquis  to  advise  the 
preceeding  now  in  progress,  by  the  same  cow* 
rier  who  brought  thai  advice,  was  also  broogHt 
an  argent  representation  of  the  necessity  of  ac- 
companying 0ie  measure  with  one  of  concilia-^ 
tioo.  If  so,  they  had  orach  to  answer  for  wIm> 
had  staled  the  severer,  uncoupled  with  the  nA» 
tigating  portion  of  the  recoannendatlott.  TWy 
had  much  to  answer  for  to  the  countnr,  to  Ike 
house,  and  most  of  all  to  the  noble  marqaia^ 
aad  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  In  mak« 
ing  them  appear,  coatrary  to  their  well  knows 
and  recordea  principles,  to  reconnnend  sBe%« 
snres  of  harshness,  uaaccompamed  by  any  awa* 
Hflcatioo,  by  any  antidote — uoaccompanico,  la 
short,  bv  Catholic  EmaocipatSoo  (hear,  haar^. 
The  hill  before  the  house  pronouoced  the  cosi- 
demnation  of  the  Associatioo.  But  befoi^  It 
was  thus  doomed,  it  had  a  right  to  he  heartf  fai^ 
im  defoace.  The  Amoclatioa  was  ehargvd  atHffi 
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to  trial  ondrr  all  the  disadvantage 
of  t  prefioai  Invettif^tioa,  and  all  the  odium 
rf  ft  declaratioa  on  the  part  of  the  Association 
tfibeirgiUt;  as  if  racb  things  had  never  been 
kvtfaf  More !    The  ft.  hon.  gent,  had  said, 
Ikit  poMibly  subscribers  to  the  rent  might  be 
•sdwjary;  and,  he  observed,  that  in  this 
ceiatrf  those  who   paid  for  the  prosecution 
esiMsotbe  witnesses  $  appealing  to  him  and 
hi»ietn<d  friends  for  the  accuracy  of  his  opi- 
fioi.  isrsgarded  himself»  the  appeal  was  nn- 
(wtasatet  for  in  answer  he  must  say,  that  the 
eipcaces  of  a  criminal   prosecotioc  in   this 
CNBtry  were  generally  paid  by  the  prosecutor, 
ai  ]rei  he  was  a  competent  witness  on  the 
tnU.  However*  let  that  pass.    But  they  were 
tsld  Oat  the  Association  nad  conducted  their 
pracee^iigs  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  jus- 
tice, Vj  (heir  previotts  investigation  and  decla- 
niiso  of  the  gniit  of  the  individuals  against 
vknthey  instituted  prosecutions.    A  similar 
fodke  took  place  in  the  most  ordinary  pro- 
Medii^  of  the  Criminal  Courts  in  this  country, 
cTcs  is  tile  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  for  there, 
sirs  a  crissinal  information  was  applied  for, 
sidcr  a  Matute  passed  in  the  best  times  for  the 
Bttrtj  of  the  sulject,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Rigs  of  William  III.,  what  followed  ?     A 
tpttttk  eaforcing  the  guUt  of  the  accused  was 
■1^  by  the  Counsel ;  and  though  the   rule 
■ij^kthe  refined,  that  speech  was  repeated  and 
pi^liibed  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  injured 
pcnoa  thss   libelled   without   the  possibility 
•freaedy.    But  if  the  rule  should  not  be  re- 
teei,aadfte  trial  take  place,  what  happened  ? 
1W  party  having  been  heard  against  the  rule, 
u4  ts  inculpatory  speech  having  been  made  in 
tW  Aape  of  a  reply,  the  foor  judges  delibe- 
n^lj  gave  their  opinions  one  after  the  other, 
vhkh  opinions  were  also  published.    So  ihat 
tic  accQied  went  to  the  petty  jury  with  all  this 
frerisssly  publiibed  accusatory  matter,  hang. 
i^C  like  a  millstoBe  round  his  neck.    But  with 
•'I  these  disadvantages,  had  he  no  clmnce  of 
••ct|ic?  A  very  ^eat  one.    He  had  never  yet 
>Ba  a  case  in  which  a  person  had  been  tried  on 
icriniBal  information,  on  a  rule  obtained  in 
tke  Coort  of  King^t  Bench,  in  which  there  had 
Mt  bsea  a  fisrourable  disposition  towards  him 
>■  Ike  court.    It  was  the  same  thing  when  (hat 
^NK  caoMd  any  criminal  proceeding  to  be  in- 
■litsted.    The  party,  in  that  case,  went  to  trial 
*hh  tU  the  impression  that  could  be  created 
^  « jirevioiiB  vote  of  the  house,  declaring  him 
p8ty  of  tibe  charge  preferred  against  him,  and 
'■(ractuig  the  Attomey-Genenu  to  prosecute 
^  accordi^glj.    The  speeches  made  in  the 
^*«e  is  aggrmvatJon  of  his  guilt,  were  pub- 
^"he^  ia  all  the  newspapers.     But  did  that 
F^'Ktaay ii^nrians  effect  on  the  accused? 
^  isstanoea  were  rare   in  which  they  had 
"«*•  ciiuvicted.    Ought  not  the  same  thing  to 
^  place  with  respect  to  those  persons  who 
^^prasecuted  by  the  Catholic  Association  ? 
"cy  wotf  d  send  a  man  to  trial  with  the  same 
^'viitaie  ef  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
^^n  ia  Us  favour.    Kay,  be  would  have  a 
Vt»ttt  advaatago ;  fbr  he  would  probably  be 
1^  by  a  Protestant  jury.  And  what  had  been 
wactiml  facts?     That  the  Association  had 
ypg  tried  to  convict  individuals,  and  in  cases 
T*'*  those indiTidnals  appeared  to  have  been 
yj  puiKLBtedsMd  in  neither  case  had  they' 
^  «Me  to  induce  the  court  and  the  jury  to 
with  theafta  opinion.     ThaSy  the  iuue 


of  these  trials  was  !n  the  very  teeth  of  the  de- 
claration, that  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  ii^urious  to  the  cause  of  justice.  But 
a  graver  charge  against  the  Association  re- 
mained behind,  to  which  he  entreated  attention, 
because  It  related  to  an  absent  and  most  meri- 
torious individual.  If  be  did  not  presently 
convince  the  house  (hat  the  accusation  made  bv 
the  rt.  hon.  gent,  was  utterly  groundless,  as  ft 
regarded  the  Association,  and  from  this  very 
circumstance  derive  a  new  and  triumphant  ar- 
gument In  favour  of  inquiry  before  the  measure 
was  passed,  he  would  be  ready  to  abandon  at 
once  the  cause  of  the  Association.  **  We  have,'* 
said  the  rt,  hon.  gent.  **  the  sentiments  of  the 
Association  under  their  own  bands.  No  man 
will  deny  what  they  have  said  or  written.  Why 
call  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  which  is 
self-acknowledged  ?**  Now,  the  charge  against 
the  Association — for  it  was  only  with  the 
charge  as  it  affected  the  Association  that  he 
had  any  thing  to  do^was,  that  they  spoke  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  as  a  man  entitled  to  the 
utmost  respect  and  love  from  his  country  | 
*•  and  yet,"  said  the  rt.  hon.  gent. — if  amidst 
some  of  the  most  extravagant  cheers  ever  heard 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  heard  him 
rightly—*'  and  yet  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attainted  traitor!** 
The  charge  then  against  the  Association  was, 
(hat  they  nad  treated  with  respect  an  attainted 
traitor.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  Associa- 
tion stated,  as  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Row- 
an*s  name  was  most  highly  respected  and  roost 
dearly  loved  in  Ireland.  For  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  they  were  therefore  certainly  res- 
ponsible. But  the  Association  not  only  stated 
that  (o  be  the  general  feeling  in  Ireland,  but 
declared  that  they  themselves  joined  in  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  respect  and  veneration;  and 
this  was  the  second  and  the  gravest  charge 
against  (hem.  Now,  in  the  first^  place,  he  as- 
serted, and  otfercd  to  prove  his  assertion  by 
witnesses,  that  the  Association  were  borne 
out  by  (he  fact,  when  they  asserted  that  no 
man  in  Ireland  was  more  respected  or  be- 
loved than  Mr  Hamilton  Rowan  (a  loud  Not 
from  some  member).  He  had  olTered  to  prove 
it :  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  the  hon.  gent,  for 
his  No  1  for  the  hon.  gent,  must  give  him  his  vote. 
He  said  aye !  On  that  ground  they  joined  issue 
and  went  to  trial,  and  he  was  ready  to  call  his 
witnesses.  But  he  went  still  further.  He  would 
show,  if  the  Association  had  not  only  asserted 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  was  treated  with 
respect  and  affbction  by  all  Ireland,  but 
had  treated  him  with  respect  and  aflfbctioa 
themselves,  by  whom  they  had  been  instructed. 
Their  teachers  were  his  Migesty's  Government, 
and  the  successive  Lords  Lieutenant  in  Ireland 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  was 
a  man  of  large  and  even  princely  fortune,  of 
the  purest  and  most  amiable  private  character, 
endeared  to  all  his  friends  by  his  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  attached  to  his  country  by  the  most 
ardent  patriotism.  He  was  one  of  those  men, 
who,  in  the  agitated  times  of  1799, 1797,  and 
1798,  when  the  wisest  were  often  misled,  and 
when  the  honestest,  from  the  excess  of  patriotic 
feeling,  were  roused  to  frenzy  by  the  ii^vrles 
which  they  conceived  their  country  was  endur- 
ing, underwent  every  species  of  vituperation, 
tkud  in  that  wretched  period,  were  swept  away 
in  one  general  act  of  attainder,  although  many 
of  them  could  never  have  been  brought  to  trial 


m 
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Willi  BBj  Ji9pe  of  cottvfctittD.  **  iPWrfat 
pidi" — ^ror  Uie  cbaimcter  wai  applicable  not 
ooly  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan*  but  to  tlie  Fitz- 
geralds  and  otherit  wbo  went  too  fiu*  in  tbose 
timeii;  and  God  forbid  that  he  should  deny  that 
they  went  too  far  i  although  God  also  forbid 
that  he  ihould  charge  them  with  crimei  of 
which  they  were  gulitlew;— ^*  Fmaimi  tupidi^ 
fitt^imi  iniHj  fturint  ptrtmaetM^  icderit  Mro  cr<- 
iiiliie«  /knri§,parricidiif  iieeat^  Ok  PmmpeU  m»r' 
lM»  Ueemi  muUis  mUia  carera."  8ueh  were  not 
hit  lentimentB  alone,  with  respect  to  many  of 
those  unfortunate  indtvidnals.  Pardoned  by. 
his  prince*  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  returned  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  Again  be  became  the 
dispenser  of  blessings  to  his  attached  tenantry. 
By  the  manner  In  which  he  expended  his  libe- 
ral income,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct, he  became  the  darling  of  his  neighbour- 
hood (  be  served  on  the  crand  juries,  and  he 
acted  as  a  magistrate  1  And  under  whose  su- 
perintending eye  did  he  so  act  2  Under  that  of 
my  Lord  Manners — of  Lord  Manners,  who  so 
readily  purged  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
wherever  he  saw  any  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
friend  to  Catholic  Emancipation  going,  as  he 
conceived,  too  far  in  the  support  of  his  opinion. 
Lord  Mauners  — that  pink  of  loyalty,  that  up- 
holder of  the  church  esubliihment  under  that 
tutelary  saint,  the  iate  Chief  SecreUry,  left 
Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  attainted  traitor,  in 
the  magistracy,  to  teach  treason  by  his  ex- 
ample, aided  by  his  authority  (hear,  hear, 
bear) !  Nor  was  that  all  (  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan 
attended  the  Courts  at  the  Castle,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  uniform  £svour,  courtesy,  and 
kindness,  by  one  Viceroy  after  another — men 
of  even  shade  of  opinion ;  not  only  by  Lord 
Weilesfey,  but  by  Lord  Whitworth  (hear,  hear). 
And  this  was  the  man  by  whom  the  Association 
were  to  be  attacked,  vituperated,  and  de- 
nounced, unheard,  and  without  the  means  of 
defence,  for  declaring  to  be  entitled  to,  and  en- 
joying the  respect  and  attention  of  bis  country- 
men. He  had  declared,  that  if  he  could  not  re- 
pel that  charge  against  the  Association — If  he 
could  not  convince  the  houso  from  that  unex- 
pected quarter — if  be  could  not  commend  the 
chalice  to  the  rt.  hon.  geni.*s  own  lips,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  opponents — if  be  could 
not  elicit  new  arguments  from  his  assertion  on 
this  part  of  the  sulgect,  to  show  the  necessity 
for  inquiry*  to  prove  the  incalculable  dangers 
which  they  were  Incurring  in  their  course  of 
hasty  legislation,  he  would  at  once  abandon 
the  cause.  But,  did  he  now  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  redeem  that  pledge  by  abandoning  that 
cuiise  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  that  the  cause 
stood  on  ground  a  Ihoasand  times  higher  than 
that  on  which  it  stood  when  those  tumultuous 
cheers  followed  the  rt.  hon.  gent/s  statements. 
And  now,  he  asked  every  honest,  every  re- 
flecting, everv  cooKientious  man,  if  he  could 
have  iMlieved,  before  this  explanation,  that  in 
the  crisse  of  which  the  Asiociation  were  ac- 
cused by  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  they  were,  in  fact, 
only  the  accomplices  of  Lord  Manners,  and  of 
the  succeesive  Lords-Lie  utenant  and  Attemeys- 
Genenl  of  Ireland  (hear,  bear,  hear).  He 
begged  the  house  to  look  at  the  consequences 
of  what  they  were  about  to  do.  They  had  now 
an  opportunity  in  their  power,  which,  If  they 
let  slip*  they  might  never  be  able  to  grasp 
again.  If  the  meoaure  la  progress  should  pass. 
If  U  akMild  focoAvc  the  Royal  assent  *  that  of 


the  Lords,  he  rapponed,  Wtt  eofeildare4  •■  ft 
matter  of  course — ^iflt  should  be  Ibund  to  accord . 
with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  country,  even 
under  all  those  circumstances,  in  order  to  rea- 
der it  a  safe  measure,  they  must  have  the  no- 
sent  nnd  the  co-operation  of  the  Association  it^ 
self.    If,  therefore,  they  passed  the  measure, 
at  any  rate,  let  them  make  it  a  safe,  a  wholo> 
some  measure — a  measure  which  ndghl  givo 
permanent  peace  to  Ireland.    To  make  it  ac- 
ceptable, not  merely  to  the  hundreds  of  thon* 
sands  for  whose  psLrtlcular  interest  they  con- 
ceived that  they  were  passing  the  measure,  but 
to  the  millions  who  inhabited  the  country  in 
which  It  was  to  operate,  they  must  accompany 
it  with  conciliation.    They  had  at  that  moment, 
irithln  the  walls  of  the  house*,  the  chosen  de- 
legates of  the  Association.    In  those  gentle- 
men the  Association  bad  unanimously  reposed 
their  confidence.    The  Association  itseir  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  whole  Catholic 
body  in  Ireland.    They  had,  therefore,  virtu- 
ally before  them,  all  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
anxiously  awaiting  their  decision—their  com- 
mands.   Let  their  witnesses  be  brought  to  the 
bar.     If  they  failed  In  proving  their  case,  io 
God*s  name  let  the  measure  pam  i  they  would 
then  pam  a  constitutional,  a  just,  an  eCective 
measure,  which  might  succeed  in  giving  peace 
to  Ireland.    Of  this,  however,  he  was  sore, 
that  they  conld  not  hear  the  details  which  they 
were  prepared  to  lay  before  them,  vrithoot  en- 
tertaining a  higher  sense  of  their  conduct  and 
merits.  On  their  parte  they  would  be  dnlv  sen- 
sible  of  the  indnlgence  of  the  house.    By  the 
mutual  intercourse  which  would   thus  take 
place,  whether  they  passed,  or  whether  they 
rejected  the  bill,  would  become  a  matter  of 
comparatively  lem  moment  i  they  would  give 
contentment,  and,  for  the  first  time,  lay  the 
foundation  of  peace  in  Ireland.    They  were 
ready  to  produce  every  document — every  let- 
ter—every scrap  that  had  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  Association.    Their  books  were  ready. 
The  names  of  their  subsicribers  they  bad  entered 
io  a  book,  as  it  was  lodiapensible  they  should 
do  I  for  they  would  ha%e  been  charged  with 
dishonesty  by  their  opponents  bad  they  notdoae 
so :  but  a  book  of  prohibition,  a  book  of  excla« 
sion,  a  black  book  as  it  has  been  called,  there 
was  none.    They  were  prepared  to  prove  the 
elforte  Hbich  bad  been  made  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  tranquil  Use  Ireland.    They  were  ready 
to  prove,  that  when  disturbances  existed  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Ormond,  when  the  Ribhoo- 
men  made  an  alarming  progresa  in  those  dia- 
tricts,  Mr.  0*Connell  and  others  repaired  thi- 
ther to  check  them :  and  that  in  the  name  of  the 
Association,  and  with  the  Address  of  the  Asau. 
elation  in  their  hand,  they  did  check  the  spirit 
of  ribboniam,  and  restore  tranquillity.    He  ae- 
lected  these  from  many  other  oetails  which  the 
delegates  were  ready  to  give.     Let  the  honae 
examine  them,  and  they  would  find  that  there 
was  no  point  on  which  they  were  not  solicitona 
to  aflora  every  pomible  explanation.   If,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  these  advantages;  if  in  utter  ne- 
glect and  contempt  of  the  signs  of  the  timca» 
they  persisted  in  the' course,  not  of  passing  the 
bill,  not  of  refuting  to  enter  info  any  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  facts  on  which  its  authora 
professed  to  found  it — if,  notwithstanding  the 


*  Messrs.  0*Connell,  Shiel  and  Brie, 
seated  on  one  of  the  bunches  below  the  har 


iwfiMiH9^'''-CaMtc  AneahUoiH, 


tion 


camdti  TIt:  Hanilton  Ro.wap,  i^y  ttUl 
p«-rwBte4t*li^  ditdaimed  all  tluure  of  the  respim- 
sihility.,    bo  flieir  beada  be  U  (loud  cheers)^! 

Tile  Imse  divided — ^Foc  the  laoUim, 
A^unf  III  29— JM^ority*  1SS» 


9Vinn>AT,  Fkb.  21. — Mr.  Qoulbmn  jfg^mnied 
m,  |»eti(lon  from  8000  frceaen  in  tbe  «lty  and 
»ei|;Mu>urfaood  of  Dnbiin,  aipUMt  the  Gatbolic 
AssodadoQ,  and  prayiaf  tluU  no  farther  coo* 
cemn<fitk9  should  b0  made  to  the  Cathelic  body. 

Mr.  Brougham  presenteda  petition  from  three 
iadhrirfoals  R.  and  J.  AlcQck»and  John  Hen- 
derson^  Oeeroen  of  Dublin,  afainit  tlie  bill. 
Hh?  petition  was  a  proof  of  tbe  utility  of  the 
Assoc  Ration.  Tbe  petitioners  were  entitled  to 
the  aaccesa^on  of  the  privileges  held  by  their 
fsthem  as  freemen  of  the  cUy.  Their  title  to 
thai  freedom  was  as  clear  as  it  coald  be  lo  any 
fce^mple  held  by  their  fiuhen.  Tbe  Coiw 
pormtion  4»f  Dublin  would  ant  admii  them,  be- 
caase  they  were  Catholicsj  and  they  could 
Bof  obtain  this,  tbe  merest  matter  of  ordinary 
ri|^t,  without  a  mandamuM  from  the*  Comrt  of 
Kiaf  *a  Bench.  Ttie  petitioners  were  poor,  and 
could  not  have  stmi^led  with  the  corporation 
if  tbey  had  not  been  assisted  by  the  advice  and 
fvods  of  tbe  Association. 

Sir  X  Nemfort  said,  that  this  was  an  afgrea- 
Boa  of  dally  occurreoce  in  Ireland.  He  knew 
of  cnaea,  where  admission-fees  io  corporations 
-were  towered  e  third  or  a  half  to  Protestants, 
^rfailst  they  were  exacted  to  the  last  fiuthiog 
firaas  Catholics  (hear,  hear). 

Lrtrd  NngaU  presented  a  petition  from  the 
^eat  Ifeody  of  the  British  Roman  Catholics, 
mimask^  whom  were  the  Duke  of  I>(orfolk,  the 
Farl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Stoorton,  Lord 
Amwdef,  two  Catholic  Barooets^and  the  greater 
of  the  Catholic  Bishops. 


differed  thite  at  to  Iha  gfonndi  on 
wUeh  thoy  cdmldered  it  necessary,  what  re- 
sult cauld  they  anficipnte  from  It  in  common  F 
He  would  also  oppose  the  bill,  because  not 


second  reading  of  the  Unlawful  Societies 
faiU  harinf  been  mo?ed, 

laird  ffugetii  said,  be  found  a  sufficient  ground 
Car  opposing  tbe  measure  in  every  stage  of  its 
pvocoeding,  in  tbi«  remarkable  circumstance — 
fkat'fcardJy  two  of  his  Migesty*s  ministers  had 
yast  been  found  to  agree  as  to  the  state  of  the 
coantryr   to  which  it  referred,  the  motives  for 
propoaiftg  it,  or  the  results  which  might  he  an- 
ticipoted   from  it.     If  the  Sec,  and  Attor- 
■ey-Qeneral  for  Ireland,  were  right  as  to  the 
cxteniiTA  Influence  exercised  by  the  Associa- 
t&oo  ov#r  the    Catholics,    ttien    tlie    Sec.    for 
Fateiigo  Afhira  must  be  wrong  in  the  opinion 
expressed  on  the  subject    If,  on  the 
r,  that  rt.  boiii  gent,  were  right  in  snp- 
_  'that  the  Association  did  not  represent 
the  focfiftgs  and  wishes  of  the  countir,  then  the 
two  rt.  ton.  gents,  first   mentioned   most  be 
wvtef  (  oad  jet,  if  they  deferred  to  the  opialon 
e£  (Mr  colleagne,  they  most  abandon  their 
prime  orprasent  In  support  of  the  bill.    One 
everted  to  the  Association  because  it  did  not 
RpiewaC  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Catho- 
fioi,  mad  the  c»tbers,  because  it  did.     Either 
■^  %e  right,  but  it  was  impossible  that  both 
eaalilr  %a^  The  Sec  for  the  Home  Department 
ebjwisi  to  the  ALSiociation  because  it  kept 
Inliai  in  »  state  of  disturbance,  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Lowft  (Mr.  Foster,)  dIsUked  It,  because 
iC  iMd  plMod  Ireland  in  that  state  which  be 

dangerons  of  all— a  state  of 
When  the  snpportart  of  ibe 


only  bad  nd  case  been  made  out  In  support  of 
it,  not  an  offer  to  prove  a  case  against  it,  by 
evidence  at  tbe  bar,  had  been  rejected.    He 


objected  to  it,  because,  even  If  a  caM  bad 
been  made  out  for  it,  it  was  extremely  bad. 
Inasmuch  as  It  was  incapable  of  producing  any 
other  effect  than  irritation  in  the  minds  of  those 
against  whom  it  was  directed.  He  objected  to 
it,  beeanse  if  it  were  not  meant  to  shew  that 
the  liberal  part  cf  the  Cabinet  had  deserted  the 
Catholic  question,'  it  seemed  at  least  a  peace- 
ollermir  to  their  anti-Catholic  associates.  The 
houae  was  called  upon  to  pass  the  bill,  in  the 
hope  that  those  against  whom  it  was  directed 
woald  feel  so  much  deference  to  tbe  will  of 
Parliament,  that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
evade  it.  Thus  Parliament  passed  an  act  against 
abody  of  men,  and  then  recommended  them  not 
to  transgress  it.  This  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
story  which  was  told  of  the  late  King  of  France. 
An  emigrant  noble,  who  bad  accompanied  the 
King  to  this  country,  committed  some  supposed 
oflfence  against  his  Majesty,  for  which  he  was 
cited  to-  appear  at  a  Ut  dejuttiot^  at  the  house 
of  the  sovereign.  He  did  not  appear,  and  was, 
therefore,  condemned  par  coatomaee,  and  sen- 
tenced to  consider  himself  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  Conciergerie  at  Paris  (a  laugh).  He 
walked  about  London  for  several  years,  always 
considering  himself,  and  considered  by  all  loyal 
Frenchmen,  as  a  close  prisoner  at  Paris,  until 
he  was  released  from  his  confinement  by  death. 
He  would  never  consent  to  the  bin  till  Parlia- 
ment was  informed  of  tbe  conditions  which 
Lord  'Wellesley  had  coupled  with  his  recom- 
mendation of  the  measure.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  that  distinguished  individual  could, 
at  this  time  of  day,  be  weak  enough  to  change 
his  opinions,  or  base  enough 'to  sacrifice  them. 
Then  what  was  to  be  thought  of  one  half  of  the 
recommendation  being  promulged  whilst  the 
other  was  concealed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
one  side  of  the  Cabinet  a  triumph  over  the 
other?  He  concluded  by  stating  that  there 
had  been  very  little  community  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  English  Catholics  and  the  Associa- 
tion, until  this  attack  upon  that  body ;  but  now 
every  Catholic  In  England,  from  the  Earl-Mar- 
shal, the  Howards,  the  Talbots,  and  the  Arun- 
dels,  down  to  the  meanest  peasant,  was  pledged 
to  that  body.  The  right  of  free  discussion  was 
the  only  plank  which  was  left  to  the  despalrln|^ 
Cathblics,  and  to  that  they  would  cling  to  the 
last  moment  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  JS.  MiaichivU  supported  the  bill.  He 
had  always,  from  conscientious  motives,  opposed 
the  Catholic  question,  and  would  always  con- 
tinue to  oppose  it.  He  felt  It  due  to  lui  con- 
stituenta  to  say  thus  much  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  M,  fittgeratd  said  he  would  endeavour  to 
suggest  some  practical  considerations  which 
bore  upon  the  questton,  and  were,  he  thought, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  ministers.  In  their 
proceedings  against  the  Amociation,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  ministers  had  taken  the 
efibct  for  the  cause.  The  Association  was  not 
the  cause,  of  the  present  danger,  but  tbe  state 
of  thiqgs  which  threw  the  population  into  the 
hands  of  such  a  body ;  and  that  was  the  effect 
of  fhe  postponement  of  that  justice  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  been  looking  to  Parlia- 
mant  for  during  twenty-five  years  (cheers)  i 
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wid  If  be  were  called  on  to  neme  the  came  of 
that  itate  of  thingif  he  would  taj  that  it  wai 
•oleW  the  doing  of  Bir.  Pitt't  adninistfatloB. 
(loud  cheen).    That  niabter  told  the  people 
«of  Iretaod,  that  by  conaeatiof  to  a  Union  with 
£nglaDd«  the  doora  of  Parl&unent  woold  he 
thrown  open  to  an  impartial  difconlon  of  their 
daioii.    The  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  raised 
to  the  hif  best  pitch,  and  thev  looked  forward 
In  confidence  to  the  justice  of  the  united  Parlia- 
ment.   They  were  disappointed ;  and  from  that 
period  he  dated  the  commencement  of  the  un- 
happy state  of  thiufi^s  v^bich  at  present  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,     There  was  notbinf  in  the 
measure  before  the  house  to  allay  the  danger. 
That  was  not  in  the  Association,  but  in  the 
union  of  the  Catholic  people  to  recover  their 
rights  (cheers).    The  bill  wonid  not  remote 
Ihat  danger,  thought  it  might  drive  it  to  other 
nodes  of  expression  (hear,  hear).    Ireland,  we 
are  told,  is  tranquil  and  prosperous :  hut  proa- 
perity  there  was  not  a  source  of  security.    On 
that  very  circumstance  an  enemy  would  ground 
his  expectation  of  a  successful  invasion.    He 
would  ask  the  house  to  consider  the  history  of 
Ireland  since  the  Union.    At  the  period  of  the 
Unioa%  the  Catholic  nobility  and  hierarchy  re- 
posed boundless  confidence  in  the  Government, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  followed  the  ex- 
ample which  they  set  them  of  zeal  in  support 
of  the  laws.     That  was  a  period  when  the 
miniktry  ma^ht  have  carried  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion without  a  murmur^ the  only  measure  that 
could  have  healed  the  wound  which  had  been 
made  by  the  treacherous  measure  of  the  union. 
If  since  that  period  the  Catholic  body  had  un- 
dergooo  a  change,  if,  instead  of  the  general 
aubordiuation  of  ranks  which  then  prevailed, 
tbey  had  been  drawn  into  a  vortex,  and  thrown 
Into  the  hands  of  men  who  would  not  at  any 
other  time  have  directed  them,  it  was  to  be 
attribttled  to  their  disappointed  hopes  (hear, 
hear).      lasulted,    degraded,     and   rendered 
desperate.    It    was  not  surprising  that  they 
•hould  entrust  their  cause  to  men  who,  not  des- 
.pairiog  of  their  country,  had  asserted  the  do- 
ninioo  of  talent,  perseverance,  and  patriotism 
(cheers).    The  present  measure,  as  regarded 
even  the  views  of  its  promoters,  was  a  most 
extraordinary  one.    *^  We  don't  imagine  that 
we  can  make  you  obey  us,*'  said  ue  advo- 
cates of  the  measure,  **  but  we  rely  on  your 
characters,  on  your  state  in  socio tv,  on  your 
known  love  of  your  country,  as  pledges  that 
you  will  do  so."    Why,  if  the  Catholics  were 
diatinguiihed  by  such  qualities,  what  need  of 
ny  thing — how  niyust  and  impolitic  to  propose 
any  thing,  except  conciliation  (hear,  hear)l 
Ha  waa  convinced  that  if  even  aa  honest  amu- 
cance  of  dealing  fairly  with  their  claims  were 
held  out,  the  elements  of  the  Association  would 
he  dissolved  into  their  separate  forms,  and  ao 
power    cm  earth  could  re-unite  them.     The 
Catholics,  of  whom  there  were  many  la  every 
dtuatloB  of  respectability,  were  deeply  intar- 
eeted  in  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  i  they  would 
■ooa  begin  to  look  to  practical  results,  and  if 
any  such  promise  were  Iwld  out,  they  would  rest 
quiet  in  taelr  private  occupations,  lUe  the  Pro- 
tettaats.  Some  gentleowa  talked  of  apprehend- 
tag  ulterior  views  \  and  the  rt hoik  Sec.(Canning), 
had  been  thanked  forhisassarance  that,  in  aaarf 
Bwasare  contemplated  on  behalf  of  the  Cttho* 
lies,  the  Mfety  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
ba  amply  provided  for.    He  candidly  appealed 
la  Iha  haucy  whether  auj  thing  coald  tp  m«re 


BBfhir  thao  to  vaise  up  tuch  a  consideration,  at 
this  time,  with  the  Catholic  questioB    (load 
cheers)  ?   Why,  the  security  of  the  Bstablished 
Church  lay  in  granting  the  Catholic  claims- 
its  fullest,  and  almost  its  only  secarity.    He 
believed,  that  if  the  tithes  of  IreUad  were 
offered  to  the  Catholic  clergy  to-merrow,  they 
would  have  too  much  good  policy  to  accept 
them.    There  were  other  circumstances  thaa 
had  y^t  been  adverted  to,  which  should  iodace 
the  lionse   to  consider  well  at  what  time,  as 
well  as  In  what  manner  they  were  acting.    His 
anxiety  was  increased  by  what  was  going  on 
upon  the  continent.     He  looked  with  grent 
jealousy  at  the   increasing  religions  seal  la 
foreign  Catholic  countries.    He  thought  he  saw, 
in  the  zeal  of  the  present  Pope,  an  intentioa, 
which  all  despotic  governments  woold  be  for- 
ward enough  to  assist,  to  revive,  as  |ar  as 
possible,  in  the  present  da^,  that  commanding 
influence  which  the  Catholic  charch  f^naerly 
exercised  over  society.    That  there  existed  a 
disposition,  and  a  strong  one,  in  the  Court  of 
France  to  do  this,  wua  undoubted;  it  would 
not  be  dificnlt  to  give  that  disposition  an  io- 
flnence  in  Ireland.    If  the  Catholic  faith  were 
to  be  denonnced  in  England i  if  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  were  to  be  shut  out- for  ever;  if 
they  could  only  be  admitted  to  their  rights  by 
ceasing  to  be  Catholics,  was  thero  nothing  to 
be  apprehended  from  thie  inflammatory   para- 
grapes  with  which  the  papers  of  th^continent 
were  filled,  characterising  England  peculiariy 
as  the  couatry  of  iatolerance,  and  telling  heV 
to  look  at  Ireland,  when  she  talked  of  haviag 
given  liberty  to  the  world)    The  nttra  nci«s- 
papers  of  France  spoke  out—"  England  dar«*» 
not  go  to  war,  for  Ireland  is  a  magazine   of 
gunpowder,  which  would  explode  with  a  single 
spark."     Was  it  supposed  that  these  Bew<»- 
papers  did  not  roach,  or  were  not  nndentood 
by   the   Irish  Catholics?    After  all  that  thio 
country  had  done  to  re-establish  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  doubted  whether  that  family 
would  not  be  more  ready  to  tamper  with  ib<* 
population   of   Ireland  thaa  the  government 
which  we  had  overthrowa  (loud  cheers),     lie 
believed    that   Napoleon    would   never  hn«e 
stirred  up  a  religious  war  %  bat  he  was  far  frvn 
entertaining  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  reigning  family.    la  fact,  there  stood  die 
inflammatory  declarations  he  alluded  to-^li« 
Freach  papers  were  full  of  thom.    It  was  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  aa  attempt  might  b^ 
made   to   organiio   another  Irish  brigade    in 
France  I  for  the  liouse  of  Boorboo  would  not 
have  forgotten  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  tVe 
old  one.    The  remedy  agaiiast  all  this  was  clr>ar 
— the  people  of  Ireland  said  to  this  counri>  — 
**  We  value  the  freachise  of  your  conttitnitttn 
bevoad  every  other  advantage.    All  we  a%k  i« 
to  be  included  in  it'^-to  ei^joy  that  whtchv  un  *'^r 
it,  yon  all  enjoy  yourselves/'     If  they  thoas;Kt 
otherwise  than  tlus,  they  needed  not  be  long  m 
getting,  rid  of  all  nccnsity  for  urging  ilir  tr 
claims  i  therefore  let  them  be  immediately  coo. 
ceded   (cheers).    If  the  measare  before   tH^ 
house  were  carried,    what   prectical  adv«Bs« 
tage  would  be  gained  }    The  existing  sorl^vy 
might  ba  out  downi  but  what  was  gained  if  ^ 
variety    or   smaller  oaes  Immediateiy 
haviw  the  saoM  end  and  oblect  In  view, 
extendinf  themselves  through  every  county 
pariA  la  the  coantry  )  There  was  mach 
plaint  as  to  the  inlemperale  laafMe  used  t  bus« 
the  bill  woald  not  prevent  a  set  of  IrUi  gaatl 
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riMB  frMi  ifte^tlns  -At  dinner  i  or  did  the  honw 
<Uok  fktt  fbeir  ipe«cbet  would  be  laoro 
tespfnte  after  dinner  thfto  before  it  (a 
hs^)?  lo  coBclnioo,  be  contended,  that 
\i  was  abtord  to  suppose  the  Catholici  wonid 
tfrt  ceatf  to  prosecute  their  claims — knowing, 
II  tkej  did,  that  those  claims  were  viewed  as 
ri^b  by  many  of  tlie  very  highest  autboiities 
b  Ik  Britiih  empire ;  and  he  ^licTCd  that  the 
InII  would  be  worse  tban  useless,  unless  accom- 
pasied  by  some  measure  of  relief. 

Col.  TVmcA  l»egan  by  enumerating  tlie  sstc- 
nl  ponts  in  wMcb  Ireland  liad  lately  lieen 
misted  \n  the  efforts  of  the  ^glish  Govern- 
swot ;  aso  contended  that,  although  the  effect 
•f  those  eiertlons  had  been  great,  as  regarded 
Ae  prosperity  of  Ireland,  it  would  have  been 
lUlI  greater  but  for  the  couuterartlng  inHuence 
AT  sKh  bodies  m  the  Catholic  Association. 
Ibeuniio  evil  which  affected  the  population  of 
Irrtaod  lay  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Legislature ; 
ifl,  however,  had  been  done,  that  could  be 
iose,  is  spite  of  those  whose  iniH-est  lay  in  the 
costinaaace  of  dissension  and  discontent  The 
whole  oflico  of  the  sherimi  of  counties  had  been 
re-orgsniaed ;  the  state  of  the  law  courts  had 
kees  improved;  abuses  had  been  reformed  in 
the  csstomt  and  excise ;  and  the  assessed  taxes 
estirely  taken  otf,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
reudence  of  those  smaller  country  gentlemen, 
who  might  have  been  driven  abroad  by  debt,  or 
•Iherwite,  and  whose  presence  in  Ireland  was 
10  important.  He  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
esstff  of  that  distress  which  still  existed  in 
Irdsod,  and  declared  most  of  them  could  only 
be  leiDOved  by  the  exertions  of  the  landed 
gestfrmea  in  educating  and  improving  the 
coodttiou  of  the  lower  classes. 

Mr.  Sjflrev  expressed  his  conviction  that  a 
gt«st  change  had  taken  place  In  public  opi« 
■ioB,  with  regard  to  Catholic  concession.  In 
the  very  populous  town  of  Hull,  which  he  re- 
pmeated,  Qliberallty  on  the  score  of  religion 
had  ia  a  great  degree  declined.  He  remem- 
Wred  a  time  when  the  supporters  of  the  Catho- 
*  Kc  ^oestiofl  were  not  only  unpopular  in  that 
Wd,  but  were  in  some  personal  danger  i  but 
now,  be  professed  himself  a  decided  advocate 
for  the  Catholic  claims;  and  he  was  certain 
that  St  the  next  election  he  should  not  find  one 
toemy  on  that  ground  (cheers).  The  eyes  of 
^  people  were  opened  i  they  were  becom- 
'^  trrry  day  more  enlightened,  and  saw  the 
tlnordity  and  injustice  of  depriving  any  man 
of  hi»  civil  privileges  on  account  of  hU  religious 
opnioas  (hear,  hear).  Whatever  might  be  the 
mnediate  effect  of  the  present  bill,  be  was 
uuisSed  it  would  in  the  result  do  mor«  harm 
thsB  good.  With  respect  to  the  Association, 
he  would  observe  that  it  must  ha  considered  as 
pvwiBf;  oot  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
6ok  At  to  tiie  mode  in  which  they  should  be 
treatedj  he  would  suggest— 

**  Be  to  their  virtnea  very  kind, 
«"  Be  to  their  faults  a  UtUe  blind.'*— 

Bitcoercioo,  such  as  this  bill  proposed,  would 
W  wboBv  ineffectual  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  4ntfett  observed  that  he  had  said, 
<fter  hearfaig  the  statement  of  the  rt  bon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Gottlbuni),  that  if  this  Association  inter- 
^d  with  the  admitoittratiott  of  justice,  it 
Mght  not  to  be  suffered  tb  exist,  and  that  he 
vooM  cjlve  his  vote  for  putting  it  down  {  but 
^  did  ttot  plodgu  hiffliolf  to  give  hSs  suppor* 


to  the  particular  meant  by  which  that  object 
was  to  he  effected  i  and  now,  after  having  read 
the  bill,  he  should  oppose  its  second  reading 
(hear,  hear) :  and  he  should  repeat,  what  he 
had  before  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
expeci  that  six  millions  of  Catholics  could  sub- 
mit to  one  million  of  Protestants— that  to  compel 
them  to  do  so  was  injustice — that  to  perpetuate 
that  injustice  was  dppressioo — that  if,  tbua 
iiyured  and  oppressed,  the  Catholics  resuted, 
he  prayed  to  Almighty  God  that  their  resist- 
ance might  be  successful  (cheers). 

Mr.  Phitipi  denied  that  the  existence  of  the 
Association  had  prevented  Englishmen  from 
embarking  their  capital  in  Ireland,  as  was 
stated  by  the  rt  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Goulbum). 
He  knew  that  the  manufacturers  in  Lancashire 
were  not  at  all  afraid  to  send  over  their  cotton* 
twist  into  that  country,  and  he  was  glad  to  say 
that  that  trade  was  extending  every  day.  He 
believed  that  as  long  as  tranquillity  continued 
in  Ireland,  whether  produced  by  the  measurws 
of  Government,  or  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  that  Englishmen  would  not  object 
to  send  their  capital  thither;  but  thou|^  the 
country  was  now  tranquil,  he  was  convinced 
that  its  tranquillity  would  not  l>e  permanent 
unless  it  rested  upon  an  amicable  settlement  ef 
the  Catholic  question.  He  was  almost  ashamed 
of  the  name  of  Englishman,  when  be  reflected 
on  the  degradation  to  which  England  was1»x- 
posed  in  Europe,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  by  her  illiberality  on  this  ground  of 
religious  difference  (hear,  hear). 

The  cries  of  ^  Question'*  now  became  vn 
loud  and  general,  and  the  houae  divided. 

For  the  second  reading,  S5S — against  it,  lOT 
—Majority,  146. 

TtTBSDAT,  Feb.  99, — On  the  question  that 
the  Unlawful  Societies  bill  be  committed, 

Mr.  Jlume  said,  that  before  the  Speaker  left 
the  chair,  he  would  submit  a  resolution  by  way 
of  instruction  to  the  committee.  One  of  the  evils 
by  which  Ireland  was  afflicted  was  the  prac- 
tice of  introducing  bills  on  every  occasion,  lo 
patch  parts  of  a  bad  system,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing a  general  measure  which  would  go  at  once 
to  the  root  of  the  evils.  The  present  was 
one  of  those  patching  billSi  No  one  bad  at- 
tempted to  say  that  it  would  rensedv  the  pre- 
sent system  in  Ireland.  It  was  stated,  amoDgst 
other  things,  that  this  Association  had  canned 
great  alarm  in  Ireland.  But  to  whom  ?  If  at 
all,  to  the  small  faction  who  had  so  long  the 
ascendancy  In  that  country,  and  the  undisturb- 
ed monopoly  of  place  and  power.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  monopoly,  be  would  observe  that 
the  number  of  Protestanta  holding  places  in  the 
Customs  were  886 — while  the  Catholics  ware 
14  (hear,  bear)  I  In  the  Excise,  the  Protest;- 
ants  were  365,  while  the  Catholics  were  only 
six  (hear,  hear,  hear)  I  He  confessed  that,  if 
bq  were  a  Catholic,  it  would  be  a  mere  matter 
of  calculation  with  him  whether  he  should  aasert 
bis  rights  as  a  nAiO  and  a  patriot,  or  run  the 
risk  of  being  hanged  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor 
(hear  and  laughter).  By  denying  to  the  Ca« 
thollcs  of  Ireland  their  just  claims,  not  fh>m 
any  fear  of  their  religious  sentiments,  but  from 
a  fear  lest  they  should  obtain  a  portion  of  thosa 
olBces  of  trust  and  emolument  which  were  at 
present  monopolised  by  the  dominant  flidion  la 
that  country,  we  incurred  the  risk  ^  losing 
that  island  altogether.  Why  ihoiild  Parlia^ 
ment.continao  sudh  a  ayfctrm,  whM  by  getting 
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rid  of  it.  It  woald  oot  oolv  attach  a  imllajit  oa- 
tlon  to  ItB  side-,  but  wootd  al^o  rid  Eoelajid  of 
an  mimoal  eihiense  of  4/  00/)001.  oow  ucurred 
to  keep  it  In  subjection?  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  dilfereoce  between  the 
Ornnge  and  the  Catholic  Aisociatioos,  and  to 
eooteod  that  If  the  Government  had  wialied 
to  act  fklriy  between  tliem,  it  would  have 
tfmhned  from  its  service  all  its  emplojfh  who 
were  meml>er8  of  Orange  lodces.  As  to  the 
Catholic  Association,  consideruig  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  the  former  petitions  of  the 
Catholics  had  been  dismbsed,  he  thought  that 
they  had  adopted  a  quiet  and  constitutional 
mode  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances.  So 
fhr  from  objecting  to  it,  he  considered  it  a 
laudable  association,  in  perfect  consistence 
with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Believing,  therefore,  that  this  associa- 
tion had  been  most  unjustly  vilified,  and  see- 
ing that  the  bill,  which  was  Intended  to  put 
It  down,  was  shamefully  partial  in  its  opera? 
tion,  he  Intended  to  submit  a  clause  to  the 
iMMise,  **  That  any  person  now  holding,  or  who 
might  hereafter  hold,  office  under  the  crown  in 
Ir&and,  should  take  an  oath  that  he  does  not  now 
belong,  and  that  he  will  pot  heareafter  belong, 
to  any  association  declared  to  be  illegal  by 
this  act**  He  could  not  see  upon  what  grouncb 
Mich  a  motion  could  be  resisted,  and  he  was 
nnra  that  there  was  one  very  powerful  reason 
by  which  it  was  recommended.  That  reason 
was,  that  nothing  could  better  allay  the  irrita- 
tion sack  a  measure  would  occasion  than  the 
knowledge  that  it  would  put  down  other  asso- 
ciations which  had  hitherto  triumphed  over  the 
law  and  eluded  all  its  regulations. 

Mr.  Owlbum  resisted  the  motion,  not  only 
baoante  it  was  not  calculated  to  effect  its  ob- 
ject, but  also  because  it  was  objectionable  in 
principle,  as  calling  upon  every  officer  to  take 
an  oath,  not  merely  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  a 
particular  offence,  but  also  that  he  would  not 
at  any  future  time  be  guilty  of  it.  If  this 
were  a  fit  principle  to  proceed  upon,  why  did 
the  hoa.  member  call  for  such  a  declaration 
with  regard  to  a  minor  offence,  punishable  only 
by  fine  and  Imprisonment,  and  neglect  it  with 
regard  to  greater  offences,  for  which  severer 
penalties  were  inflicted?  Was  it  inst,  he 
iroald  ask,  to  call  upon  an  indirldualto  take 
an  oath,  when,  by  refusing  to  take  it,  he  gave 
indirect  evidence  that  he  was  a  member  of  an 
illeeal  society  ?  He  know  of  no  case  in  which 
'  such  a  test  had  ever  been  required  from  public 
officers,  and  he  did  not  see  any  ceason  why  it 
lihottld  he  demanded  from  them  in  the  present 
case  (bear,  hear).  If  any  Orangeman  were  at 
prsseot  in  the  employment  of  the  Irish  Govem- 
« moot,  it  was  because  the  constitution  of  the 
Orango  lodges  had  been  so  completely  altered  as 
not  Id  tranwress  the  existing  lavrs.  Should  any 
servant  of  the  Govcrament  be  discovered  to  be 
a  member  of  an  illegal  Orange  lodge,  be  would 
not  only  be  dismissed  from  his  situation,  but 
wonld  be  imssedlately  handed  over  to  the  law 
to  suffer  the  pnoishment  which  it  afllzed  to  that 
offence.  For  these  reasons  he  should  oppose 
theaecfam. 

Mr*  O.  Idmk  observed,  that  ne  man  was 
bound  to  take  office  against  his  wllli  and 
aif  ac4  that  aa  every  man  had  to  take  lome 
test  eathe  befbre  he  entered  npon  office,  he 
why  the  test  recommended  by 


It 


triumph  to  neither  of  the  tw»  partfaalnie  mkUk 
Ireland  was  divided«  and  to  held  the 
impartially  between  them,  they  woald  not 
this  obnoxious  bill  to  Iielaid,  without  adding 
to  it  the  clause  recommended  bf  Ida  hon.  friend. 
Mr.  C.  U.  Hutekkimm  said,  that  !•  the  hope  of 
either  shaming  or  terrifying  min 
this  bill  (hear,  hear),  he  shoald  again  ea] 
bis  execration  of  this  abomittab 
which  was  founded  in  ityustice, 
direct  opposition  both  to  the  principiea 
practice  of  the  consti lotion  (hMr,  hear), 
was  calculated  to  rouse  every  horn 
man  in  Ireland  to  acts,  if  not  of  oi 
least  of  active  exertion  to  put  down  the 
who  in  a  time  of  general  peace  and  proeperity , 
as  they  had  themselves  declared  it  to  be,  bid 
brought  in  a  bill  which  was  more  cakulaied 
than  any  which  he  had  ever  yet  seen,  tos^mid 
rebellion  and  war  through  that  vafbrtnnaAe 
country  (bear,  hear).  He  was  not  snrpnaad  in 
observe  that  the  Sec«  for  Fiireign  AAirs  wan 
absent  to-night.  He  was  absent,  donbtlcea* 
because  he  well  knew  ihat  a  learned  fnend  off 
his  woiild  put  him  to  shame  on  the  qneelion,  an 
he  had  often  dona  before  (a  laugh),  by  ence 


latrage,  at 


•nw  no  reasea  why  the  test  recommended  by 
lifts  hen.  Mend  shonid  not  be  ndded  to  thew  al- 
rvftdy  to  ciiHeDee,    If  they  wished  to  give  a 


more  refuting  all  the  aiguments  of  him  and 
adherents.  They  depended  for 
ments  on  the  hon,  member  for  Kent  (a  langh), 
but  those  arguments  he  most  contend,  wtthost 
meaning  any  disrepect  to  the  hon,  hart.  (8ir  B. 
Koatchbnll;  were  altogether  nnaatiafisctery. 
Majorities  of  that  house  might  carry  thin 
odious  bill  I  but  they  had  all,  anfortunately, 
beard  of  m^orlties  in  other  coontriee,  in  lim* 
land,  and  in  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  where 
they  had  been  packed  and  corrupted  lor  tiie 
roost  mischievous  of  purposes.  They  had 
been,  in  this  country,  the  means  of  imposinf 
taxes  upon  the  people  to  the  amount  of  mil- 
lions, and  had  thus  enlarged  the  pablic  debt  to 
an  extent  irredeemable  during  the  btffeat 
riod  allotted  to  human  existence.  At 
period,  and  that  a  recent  one,  of  her 
they  had  brought  England  herself  to  the  brink  < 
ruin.  Similar  majorities  had  goaded  Iiwlaiid 
to  rebellion;  and  to  a  similar  calaetrephe  mi- 
nisters seemed  to  be  trying  to  drive  her  ngaim. 
He  had  had  woful  experience  of  the  efiects  of 
those  m^orities,  by  which  Government 
sometimes  content  to  carry  through  the 
fatal  and  obnoxious  bills  (bsar,  hear).  It 
therefore,  as  an  Irish  gentloBsan  informed  by 
long  residence  in  the  country  of  what  it 
endured,  and  might  yet  cndnre,  from  similar 
measures,  that  he  stood  there  to  warn  the 
house  that  the  same  qrslem  had  before  drivem 
Ireland  to  madness  and  to  revolt  If,  bow* 
ever,  they  were  the  last  words  he  sbenM  ever 
utter,  he  desired  to  declare  that  the  rebelliem 
hi  Iielnnd  of  1796  was  jnstified  by  the  ctrcnas. 
stances  under  which  it  arose  (hear,  hear) ;  ho 
desired  to  protest  that  every  body  who  osi  that 
occasioB  hid  suffered  as  a  rebel  waa  a 
and  that  everv  man  at  that  time  In 
who  had  lent  his  conntennnce  or  nid  to 
destruction,  was  a  miter  le  his  conniry  (iear» 
hear).  He  had  hteself  leeistrd 
rebels;  but  he  did  not  the  lens  evpeoe 
deprecate  the  persecatiagepirit  sir  the 
vcmment  of  that  day.  He  might  reler  lo 
the  gaUant  messber  fisr  Senthwark  (8lr  tU 
Wilson)  to  corroberatn  his  aasertiea,  that  iho 
*'  rebels**  were  not  the  went  saUecCi  ef  that 
day;  they  were  the  vmrst  snl^|ecis 
oppress  ve  measnree  had  driven  Ihem  l» 
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MM  bbMi.   HfVi  ke  entered  into  «  brief 
■undTe  of  tbe  ctrcttmuuicee  which  followed 
(ke  deKeit  of  the   Fr«nch  in  Ireland,  and 
•Jiaded  to  the  tnrrender  of  the  lecond    in 
CMnnid  of  that  armamont  to  hinielf.    The 
Freacfe  Genera)  who  was  thm  captured  wai  a 
Terycleternan  (alan^h);  and  in  the  coune  of 
caivenatkm,  aiked  him  how  it  happened  that 
(ke  French  had  not  been  received  with  open 
VM  bj  the  Iftth?    •«  Because,'*  he  had  re- 
plied, **tiiottffa  thelra  wai  a  dreadful' Govein- 
■eot,  jet  the  people  did  not  expect  any  relief 
froB  the  hajeoett  of  the  French."    He  pro- 
ceeded to  contend,  that  at  the  moment  when 
JivJaad  wai  heginning  to  r^pdn  her  prosperitj 
— vbei  her  improvement  wai  annonnceo  from 
tke  Tkrooe,  that  a  hill  wai  brought  in  to  put 
kmu  tbk  AmociatioA,  which  not  only  had  not 
doM  uy  hann,  but  which  bad  effected  a  great 
detl  of  good  J  and  thia,>ioo,  to  please  not  even 
Ikeaijority  of  the  Protestant  population,  nor 
eveBofthetlrangemen;  but  the  mere  rump  of 
tkt  Oraafc  &ction.    This-  system  might,  pijs- 
■iUjjbe  pursued  a  little  farther  i  but  the  day 
ef  retribution  mnst  come  at  last    In  all  the 
CsiboUc  part  of  Ireland  this  measure  bad  ex- 
ched  the  most  extraordinary  and  intense  sensa- 
(ioi;  eo  great  was  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tioB  of  the  Catholics  towards  the  Association. 
Th»ie  eeutiments  were  fully  justified  by  the 
taJentf  of  bis  learned   friend  Mr.  O'Connell, 
ud  other  members  of  the  deputation.    He  had 
uw  to  beg  pardon  of  the  bouse,  for  having 
wd  10  modi   on    this   sninecti  but   of   his 
csootry,  for  not  having  said  much  more  (a 
ifto^)  in  resisting  a  measure,  to  oppose  which 
i^  would  sacrifice  his  life  (hear,  hear). 
Mr.  Pbmktit  said,  that  as  to  the  amendment 

Cpoeed  by  the  bon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  he 
a  word  or  two  to  offer.  He  as  much  ap- 
Ced  as  that  bon.  member  could  do,  of  the 
i  principle  that  no  person,  being  a  mem» 
berof  any  iUegal  society,  should  be  admitted 
huootlce;  but  the  bon.  member  must  permit 
^tosaj,  that  the  effect  of  his  proposed  in- 
■mrtion  was  qnite  irreconcUeable  to  law  or 
coBDon  sense.  What  was  it  that  be  proposed  ? 
f  int,  that  a  person  should  swear  that  he  was 
Bot  guilty  I  and  secondly,  that  he  would  not 
thereafter  become  guilty  of  belonging  to  any 
ieciety  that  should  be  an  iUegal  one.  UotU 
^  sight,  be  bad  never  heard  that  it  entered 
into  the  nmge  of  hnman  legislation  to  compel  a 
penoa  to  swear  to  a  point  of  law.  And  yet 
^  would  be  the  effect  of  the  oath  he  pro- 
pesed.  The  bill  that  was  about  to  go  into  a 
c*uuBittee  very  properly  provided,  that  though 
^  acts  of  only  a  portion  of  its  members  might 
foder  a  society  illegal,  and  therefore  subject 
Asm  nemberi  to  its  penal  consequences,  yet 
!^  who  should  be  members  in  iterance  of 
iti  illegal  ciiumcter,  and  not  participating  in 
ill  iUegal  acta,  should  be  exempted  from  the 

C titles  of  the  bill.  But  by  the  boo.  mem- 
I  amendment,  the  party  would  be  compell- 
ed to  swear  whether  the  society  were  legal  or 
■et,  k  order  to  determine  bis  eligibility  or  In- , 
''V^ity  to  office.  He  would  thus  be  re- 
^pini  to  swear  to  a  point  of  law,  of  which  he 


2<dd  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  cognizant, 
also,  he  could  not  be  'cognizant    The 


ffut 


going  to  a  point  of  fact,  of 


ffntMiiitof 

«tteh,also,  L „ 

l^ned  gent,  eencluded  by  stating  that 
*  wn  dimoned  much  rather  to  rely  on  the 
and  Jvattce  of  Govenuaenty  that  no 


one  connected  with  it  would  venture  to  appoint 
any  body  to  an  office  who  should  be  a  membet 
of  a  society  declared  to  be  illegal. 

Mr.  Denrtum  had  one  objection  undoubtedly, 
to  that  proposition ;  it  imposed  a  test  (hear)-^ 
a  feature  that  certainly  would  not  recommend 
it  to  his  favour.    But  if  it  were  really  meant 
to  persevere  in  the  obnoxious  measmre  upoa 
which  they  were  required  to  go  into  committee, 
be  thought  he  could  get  over  this  objection » 
and  vote  for  the  amendment.    That  bill  ougb* 
to  ^e  framed  so  as  to  apply  to  Orangemen  ni 
well  as  others^-one  sect  or  class  as  well  aa 
another.    The  learned  gent,  opposite  argued 
that  its  enactment  would  not  aSbct  a  persoa 
acting  in  ignorance  {  and  had  asked  how  bin 
bon.  friend  could  propose  to  nsake  a  man 
swear  to  a  point  cf  law  and  a  point  of  flust  that 
could  not  be  within  his  knowledge  }    Why,  in 
the  fljst  place,  the  very  objection  that  be  most 
strongly  felt  to  this  bill  was,  that  it  did  aflRsct 
those  who  should  be  connected,  even  throngh 
ignorance,  with  an  illegal   association.      In 
what  clause  wad  it  provided  that  ila  operptlon 
should  be  confined  to  those  who  knowingly  and 
wilfully  might  be  attached  to  such  societies  } 
*^  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  person 
who  after  '  shall  become  a  member 

of  any  society,  conunittee,  or  other  body  of 
persons,  hereby  declared  to  be  an  unlawful 
combination  and  confederacy,  or  shall  act  as  a 
member  thereof,  and  every  |ierson  who  after 
shall  directly  or  indirectly  main* 
tain  correspondence  or  intercourse  therewith, 
or  with  any  committee  or  other  select  body, 
president,  treasurer,  secretary,  delegate,  or 
other  officer  or  member  thereof,  as  sochi  or 
who  skill,  by  contribution,  collection  or  re- 
ceipt of  money  or  otherwise,  aid,  abet,  or  su im- 
port any  such  society,  or  ai^  committee  or 
other  select  body,  or  any  officer  or  member 
thereof  as  such,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
and  every  peison  convicted  of  any  such  offence 
by  due  eonrse  of  law,  shall  and  may  be  punish- 
ed by  as  the  Court  before  whom  such 
offfinder  shall  be  tried  shall  think  fit."  The 
party,  therefore,  was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
crime — whether  of  felony  or  misdemeanor*- 
that  was  left  in  blank,  and  to  be  visited  by  a 
punishment  also  left  in  blank.    There  was  no' 

Sialification  [A  member  here  sugjgested,  that 
ere  i^as  a  qualification  in  the  following 
clause].  His  learned  firLend  had  pointed  his 
attention  to  this  daaae  s— ^^  Provided  always, 
and  be  it  enaciedt  that  where  any  society, 
committee,  or  other  bodv  of  petsons  shall 
become  an  unlawfnt  combination  and  confe* 
deracy  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  by 
reason  of  any  usatter  or  thing  done  by  its  mem- 
bers, or  any  of  them,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  no  member  thereof  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  such  oflfence  as  aforesaid,  or  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penaUicB  herein  contained,  unless 
he  shall  net  as  a  memlier  of  such  society, 
committee,  or  other  body  of  persons,  after  his 
knowledge  of  imch  matter  or  thing  done, 
whereby  Auch  society,  committee,  or  other 
body  of  persons,  shall  have  so  become  an- on- 
lawful  combiimtion  and  confederacy  as  afore- 
said"  (cheers  from  the  Treasury  benches). 
This  was  certainly  a  qoalifii^ation  to  some 
extent  The  reason  for  calling  on  a  per- 
son before  he  took  oAce,  which  was  a  volun- 
tary act,  to  take  the  oath  proposed  by  his  bon. 
I  friend,  seemed  in  be  thi»-^  dhwover  whether 
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or  not  llir  Mvnged  to  any  pociety  of  the  kind 
•Jlnded  to— fi  knowledge  which,  withoQt  some 
snch  meani  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  there 
■eemed  to  l>e  no  meant  of  coming  at  But  the 
object  of  the  hill  ahonld  rather  be  directed  to 
the  tecret  anociationt  than  to  the  open  ones 
(hear,  bear):  the  societtei  which  were  lea<;ued 
together  by  secret  oaths,  such  as  the  Orange 
Societies,  were  those  that  shonid  be  proceeded 
against.  On  this  ground  alone  it  might  be 
possible  to  sa|iport  the  clauses'  he  had  just' 
road  I  b.  jBthe  same  groond  be  would  vote 
for  the  ela  ise  proposed,  shontd  the  bill  be  al- 
lowed to  g    to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Ped   thought   that  the  learned   gent 
would  do  well  in  future  to  read  bills  before  he 
discussed  them  {  for  it  was  quite  cleaV  that  the 
leareed  gent,  had  not  read  the  bill  on  which  he 
had  been  making  a  most  vituperatlTe  attack. 
Surely  it  was  not  too  much  to  ask  of  a  learned 
judge,  at  least  to  hear  the  defence  of  a  prisoner 
Dofore  he  pronounced  his  condemnation.    It 
seemed  tobe  complained  that  Government  were 
desirous  of  passing  this  bill  without  sufficiently 
discussing  it    Now,  after  it  had  already,  dur- 
ing five  nights,  been  largely  discusMd,  and 
every  hon.  gent  who  had  bpposed  the  bill,  had 
boon  regularly  followed  by  some  hon.  member 
who  was  friendly    to    it,   he    thought   there 
seemed  no  great  desire  to  evade  discussion. 
But  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  ^Hutchinson)  bad 
said  that  be  would  endeavour  to  terrifv  or 
shame  the  Government  oiit  of  this  bill.    Now 
be  aMored  the  hon.   gent  that  no  language 
which  be  might  make  use  of  would  ever  deter 
him  from  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct  which 
he  might  think  his  duty   to  his  country  as  a 
member  of  that  house,  and  to  his  Sovereign,  as 
a  servant  of  the   Crown,    demanded  of  him 
(rhrersV     The  hon.   gent  had    also    talked 
about  corrupt  m^orlties;  and  yet  in  two  sen- 
tences afterwards,  he  had  declared  that  he  re- 
lied on  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  that  house  to 
remove  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland.     Now  if  the  hon.  gent  did  rely 
upon  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  that  house,  Ibe 
would  ask  him  whether  he  supposed  that  the 
house  would  be  so  influenced  by  corrupt  mo- 
tives to  pats  a  penal  law  aflBecting  the  Roman 
Catholics  (hear,  hear)  }    He  too  much  respect- 
ed the  good  sense  of  the  hon.  gent  himself  and 
the  character  of  Parliament,  to  press  this  qncs* 
tlMi  any  further.    With  respect  to  the  propo- 
•Itloo  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  he 
must  observe,  that  if  the  bill  in  question  should 
pass  Into  a  law,  the  other  statutes  afecting 
•eeret  societies  in  Ireland  would  still  remain, 
under  which  porsoni  becoming  members  of 
suc^  societies  were  liable  to  transportation. 
Now,  the  hon.  gentleman's  proposition  went  to 
make  a  man  swear,  on  entering  office,  that  ho 
did  not  belong  to  any  secret  society.    If,  be- 
longing lira  secret  society,  he  should  conceal 
that  fact,  he  would  commit  penury,  and  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  that  offence  i  hut  if 
he  should  refuse  to  swear,  and  admit  his  con- 
nexion with  any  Illegal  association,  then  he 
Slight  be  transported.    Now  if  they  would  risk 
transportation,  they  would  not  stop  at  an  oath : 
of  what  use,  there&re,  was  the  hon.  member's 
tHt  f    But  suppose  an  officer  of  Goverument 
should  prove  to  belong  to  an  Orange  Lodge  ? 
Upon  that  point,  be  could  find  no  difficnity  la 
ii^faig,  that  It  would  bo  the  duty  ofGovem- 
nM^t  to  mmofo  irom  hit  office  nny  body  In 


such  a  situation  (cheers).    Be  thought  ibal  the 
hon.  gent  must  see  that  his  uiotioo  would  noft- 
affect  the  object  he  had  in  view «  aiid  he  hoped 
that  the  hon.  gent.'8  good  sense  would  prcvenc 
him  from  presKing  the  matter  to  a  division. 

Lord  Jlthorpt  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  rU 
hon.  Sec.  (Peel)  the  consolatory  pledge  that 
no  Orangeman  would  be  permitted  to  bold 
office.  He  believed  that  that  single  declara- 
tion would  do  more  to  put  down  illegal  socieika 
in  Ireland  than  these  bills  or  any  other  meana 
(cheers).  It  was  on  this  account  that  he  waa 
glad  that  his  boo.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  had  sub- 
mitted his  proposition  to  the  house  i  toe  coootry 
Was  at  any  rate  obliged  to  him  for  affording 
the  rt  hon.  gent  an  opportunity  of  ma h teg  ai> 
important  a  declaration. 

The  clause  was  then  rejected ;  after  which, 
the  bill  was  committed,  i|nd  the  blanka  filled  up 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  taken  inio  fur- 
ther consideration  on  Thursday  neat 


Friday,  Feb.  95. — On  the  motion  for  the 
third  reading  of  Unlawful  Societies  bill, 

Mr.  Leycciter  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  had  contributed  to  preaervo 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  he  could  not,  tbero* 
fore,  doubt  that  it  would  continue  to  do  so.  H« 
believed,  too,  and  this  was  another  reason  whick 
would  make  him  regret  to  see  it  put  down,  that 
Catholic  Emancipation  would  be  hastened  and 
rendered  more  certain  by  means  of  the  AmocI^ 
ation. 

Mr.  Spring  RUe  t  There  was  one  of  the  clauaea 
of  the  bill  at  which  he  was  astonishedi  on  ac* 
count  of  the  monstrous  power  which  it  propee 
ed  to  vest  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  maglalracy* 
The  clause  to  which  he  alluded  was  that  whick 
empowered  any  mayor,  sheriff, or  justice  of  th« 
peace,  within  their  respective  iurisdictlous,  ta 
command  all  meetings  declared  in  the  bill  to  b« 
unlawful  immediately  ■  to  disperse,  and  to  de^ 
mand  admission  into  any  house,  eut-honseit  ov 
office,  where  they  should  have  good  reanon  to  ba* 
lieve  that  such  unlawful  assembly  might  be«  umI 
if  refuifod,  to  enter  by  force.    Kveo  if  the  saa* 
glstrates  of  Ireland  were  all  that  was  most  p«re« 
it  would  be  wrong  to  entrust  them  with  auck 
powers  t  but  how  much  mora  Impolitit*  it  be* 
came,  when  it  was  notorious  that  aMsay  of  the 
magistracy  had  committed  acts  of  the  graateat 
iigusticel    There  were  several  cases  ia  illaa* 
tration  of  their  behaviour,  to  which  he  would 
particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  housrw  la 
Correlv./*a<lE<aer,  which  was  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment,  tried  at  Clonmel,  it  came  oat 
that  the  plaintiff  was  a  police  officer,  who  had 
entered  the  defendant's  hoase  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  serving  a  civil  process.   The  plaintiff  having 
neglected  to  take  off  his  hat,  waa  fiiat  ordered 
out  of  the  house  by  the  defendant,  who  waa  a 
magistrate,  and  was  Anally  committed  under  tba 
Insurrection  Act,  under  the  pretence  of  havia^ 
behaved  tumultuously,  and  having  entered  Mr. 
Falkiner's  house  with  armed  men,  whidi  anncd 
men  were  his  brother  poiicemeo.  In  the  ceaiar 
of  that  trial  Mr.  Dohertv  had  obaerved,  ikaA 
**  heretofore  the  hiws  of  tnls  cooatiy  were  only 
known  to  the  peasantry  by  thek  severity,  and 
we  were  not,  like  our  aiora  favoured  uelgb* 
boars,  accostomod  to  look  to  them  fbr  protect 
tioni  but  4  new  era  is  dawning."    Ike  CUeff 
Justice,  in  hit  sumsslng  up,  had  rsuinrkc4« 
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Tbat  the  c<iBmkiiieat  ander  tbe  Inwir- 
rftHoB  Acl-CDuM  not  hate  been  bonAJlde  by  tbe 
deftn^t,  wu  manf  fitst ;  to  My  the  best  of  it,  it 
utt  foolisb  and  unadvised."     in  the  next  case^ 
Tie  Kini  ▼.  Ddap^  which  was  tried  at  tbe  ^a- 
(r/foni  unvM*  a  magistrate  had  perceived  a 
ptor  libearinf  man  meddling  with  some  sea- 
««e<i  00  the  shore,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
Dsof  u  maoore,  and  tbe  justice  had  expressed 
yauelf  to  warmly  on  the  subject,  that  eitbei 
\bnn^  iris  «ders>  or  some  misonderstanding  of 
then,  Delap,  who  was  a  policeman,  had  shot 
tie  aofortnnate  man  throngh  a  mistaken  sense 
of  bisdnty;  and  that  circumstance  alone  had 
iadsfsd  tbe  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  man- 
litiifbter,  instead  of  murder.    On  tbe  trial  the 
foilowhig  words  had  fallen  frtnn  Chief  Justice 
Badie:  **  Nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  that 
Sentleaen,  in  vindication  of  their  seal,  or  sup- 
poied  eivU  rights,  should  resort  to  such  rigorous 
lid  sowarmntabie  proceedings  against  men  in 
kwabht  station.    I  am  convinced  that  this  vin- 
dktire  and  overbearine  spirit  has  been  one  of 
tbe  priocipal  causes  of  the  turbulent  and  law* 
JfB  proceedings  which  disturb  the  neighbouring 
coaotics,  and  I  cannot  feel  surprised  tbat  it 
ibsttld  ]»udoce  such  .consequences.    If  persons 
ia  tbe  U^r  ranks  of  society  will  lord  it  over 
tbnr  inferioni  with  a  high  hand-^if  they  tram- 
ple npoo  public  justice,  and  convert  we  laws 
iiite  Bntrunents  of  oppression  against  the  weak 
ud  powerless,  it  Is  in  vain  to  hope  that  tbe 
p«oplt  will  feel  for  them  either  respect  or  af- 
fetimi  or  that  they  will  refrain  from  endea- 
voBriog  to  procure  for  themselves,  by  violence, 
Ibst  rrdren  which  tbe  conduct  of  their  supe- 
non  teaches  then  to  believe  Is  not  otherwise  to 
beoMuoed.**  Another  case  that  bad  been  tried 
At  tbs  tame  assises,  was  that  of  WagU  v.  Boyce, 
^ycCf  who*  wan  a  magistrate,  had  been   the 
landlord  of  the  plaintilT;  being  desirous  of  can- 
ceHia^  the  lease,  and  not  having  either  the  pa- 
tvacesr  Inclination  to  go  through  any  plan  that 
■igbt  have  been  proposed  by  Nagle,  he  resort- 
ed to  tbe  suBBinary  expedient  of  imprisoning 
Ibe  plaiaUir  on  a  charge  of  felony.    On  that 
cbsi^e  he  bad  been  detained  for  fifteen  weeks 
iflthe  bridewell  of  Tallow,  without  food,  fire, 
or  caadle,  except  sucb  as  be  could  afford  to 
procare  himaelf ;  and  at  length,  on  consenting 
to  pve  ap  tbe  lease,  he  was  released  without 
bdag  brought  to  trial.    On  the  trial  that  was 
iMtitated  by  Nagie  for  false  imprisonment,  Mr. 
I^aherty  had  taken  occasion  to  exclaim,  **  Was 
■M  this  an  abuse  of  tbe  justice  of  the  country, 
ml  of  the  laws  of  tbe  land  ?    It  was  monstrous 
!•  My  that  any  magistrate  should  assume   to 
binadf  utbitrarily ,  and  at  bis  own  pleasure,  the 
f»9tr  of  sporting:  with  the  liberty  of  any  man, 
Wever  mean,  obscnre,  and  bumble.     In  giv- 
>ag  their  verdict,  tbe  jury  would  teach  the  ma- 
li^lncy  this  aalntary  lesson — that  they  should 
not  Am^fhe  great  public   trust  reposed  in 
^MB  bypervertiog  their  authority,  and  makior 
itacccflorj  to  priTate  or  political  purposes.*^ 
Os  the  tame  occasion.  Chief  Justice  Bnshe  had 
'OMrked,  tbat  '*  It  would  be  but  a  mockery  to 
•pw  courts  of  justice,  and  for  judges  and  juries 
faasKmble  to  adminj^ter  tbe  law,  if  the  very 
tetaias  of  justice  were  to  be  polluted,  or  if 
*»  who  were  iirvested  with  an  important  pub- 
fic  trust  ware  to  make  their  public  authority 
*<i^«rvientto  their  private  endsi  the  defendant 
^"■•v  »  his  opfnion,  utterly  unworthy  ef  being 
^[atervd  to  the  coBMnisfioii.*'  The  last  case  that 
■e  weald  traable  ths  boase  with  was  another 


charge  of  OUse  .impri«oi)in«i^t.aMi|i|Aa,fii|ici»To 
trate,  iMmretnee  v,  BempMtr,    (n  fhat  Gssf;»iia 
verdict  had  been  returned  for  the  plaintiff,  aA4  • 
Mr.  Doherty  h^d  made  the  following  refniKbiyi  ^ 
*^  This  is  tbe  third  case  against  nagiptsatas  M' 
the  present  assizes.    This  CMC  .will  *kmw  .the 
manner  in  which  the  Insurrection  Act  baa  b^ea 
administered  in  a  part  of  this  couotjr.  I  r^iit^  , 
that  the  cases  of  oppression  which  bava  beeU' 
developed  at  these  assizes  were  not  earjyusr, 
made  public,  lest  tbe  sturdy  gofrdians  of  oiur . 
rights  and  privileges,  who  yielded  lately  aucba 
reluctant  assent  to  this  harsh,  but,  I  beUeve» 
necessary  law,  should  have  been  confirmed  in 
their  opposition,  from  seeing  tbe  viie,  sel^sh, 
and  tyrannical  purposes  to  which  it  has  bfimn* 
made  subservient  in  tbe  bands  of  arrogant  and^ 
oppressive  magistrates;   and  lest  they  sboiulii' 
have  formed  their  opinions  ^om   tbe^  abmai 
rather  than  tbe  use  of  this  salutary  law.  Xeack 
him,  if  be  continue  in  the  commission'' of  the 
peace,  that  he  must  learn  to  administer  the  JaWi 
In  its  true  meaning,  and  uot^  as  in  tbe  pre^snt , 
case,  torture  it  into  an  instrument  of  capricet. 
or  malevolence.*'    These,  tb^n,  were  the.  forf; 
of  men  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  jaursi 
was  trusted,  and  to  yfhom  the  bouse  Wf r^.  to» 
look  as  the  proper  and  becoming  officers, I^Mrti 
carrying  tbe  present  act  into  effect.,    The  casua 
that  he  had  quoted  were  cases  tbat  could  ba,ce^< 
lied  upon ;  and  be  trusted,  therefore,  tbat  Hut* 
house  would  suspend  their  judgment  in  so  m^^ 
portant  a  clause ;  more. especially  as  it  ws«  npjU 
to  these  magistrates  alone,  but  to  every  mayor 
and  sheriff,  tbat  thb  power  was  extended.  Thc|ft 
knew  something  of  these  officers  in  Ireland^, 
and  he  would  pot  it  to  the  Sec.  for  Irelaniit  i€ 
he  were  prepared  to  empower  tiiese  men^  wbo 
were  under  no  controul,  with  such  extensivo, 
means  of  mischief  (hear,  bear)  I    Tbe  abuses  of. 
the  nugistracy  in  Ireland  wa^  main^  attribut*> 
ed  to  the  weakness  of  Lord  Wellcsley^s  admi- 
nistration.   If  the  bouse  would  pay  that  attend 
tion  which  it  ought  to  do  to  the  sulyect,  be.bsd 
no  doubt  that  it  could  either  enable  or  CQDip«A 
the  Irish  Government  to  do  Justice  ia  thai 
country.    The  hon.  gent  concluded,  with  ^iov•• 
ing,  4hat  the  bill  be  read  a  tbird  time  that  daj; 
six  months, 

Mr.  Dohertjf  said,  that  he  was  not  bojindii 
standing  where  he  did,  to  answe^r  for  any  seeia- 
inz  inconsistency  into  which  he  might  hsTebeea 
led  as  an  advocate.  The  bounden  duty  of  tm 
advocate  was  to  make  the  best  of  his  cause ;  the 
duty  of  a  senator  was  to  maintain  the  trutli. 
He  maintained,  that  as  far  as  the  experience  of 
seventeen  years'  attendance  on  the  Irish  cir- 
cuits enabled  him  to  judge,  the  administratioa 
of  justice  in  Ireland  was  perfectly  pure.  Ho 
repeated,  that  tbe  administration  of  justice  io 
Ireland  was  perfectly  pure,  tbat  the  rights  of 
the  poor  man  were  equally  respected  wiu  those 
of  the  rich,  and  that  no  distinction  whatever 
was  made  between  Catholic  and  Protestant* 
He  begged  to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Da%iest — ^**  There  is  no 
nation  of  people  under  the  sun  that  doth  love 
equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the 
Irish,  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  exe- 
cution thereof,  although  it  be  against  tberr^ 
selves,  so  as  they  may  have  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  law,  when  upon  just  cause  they 
do  desire  it"  And  again,  **  In  time  of  peace 
the  Irish  are  more  feamil  to  offend  the  law  than 
the  Knglish,  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever.*; 
Sucb  as  the  Irish  were  in  the  days  of  Sir  John 
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i  Mr.  Ped  hef^wa  by  tome  allndon  to  what  bad 
fallen  froov  Mr.  Tierney,  in  a  former  eveoiof , 
with  retpect  to  Iriih  affain,  duriof  the  time  in 
wbicb  he  had  been  Secretary  for  Ireland.  With 
-regard  to  what  had  fallen  on  a  former  night 
from  the  learned  member  for  Wincbeltea,  he 
now  wuihed  to  repeat,  ai  near  u  he  conld  re- 
inember  tbem,  the  very  words  he  used  in  tpeak- 
iog  of  one  of  the  most  public  acts  of  tbe  Asio- 
ciatioo.  He  laid  that  they  had  committed  an 
act  of  indiscretiou,  at  least,  by  their  address  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  (hear,  bear).  He  would 
«iow  say,  he  bad  listened  to  the  speech  in  which 
the  learned  gent  had  commented  on  his  obser- 
▼ations  with  no  feelinf  of  hostility,  and  no. 
other  emotion  but  admiration  for  the  splendid 
ialents  evinced  by  tbe  learned  gent.  .The 
4:harge  of  indiscretion  aj^nst  the  Association 
be  now  repeated.  The  address  made  by  them 
•througli  their  secretary  on  the  same  day  with 
4helr  address  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was 
an  act  calculated  to  eicite  the  alarm  of  tbe 
whole  Protestant  community.  The  learned  gent 
had  expatiated  on  tbe  private  character  of  Mr. 
Jlowan^  contending  that  he  was  an  excellent 
father,  landlord,  master— that  he  fulfilled  with 
ttaimpeachable  integrity  all  the  duties  of  pri- 
vate life.  But  bad  he  impugned  the  private 
virtues  of  Mr.  Rowan,  or  did  the  Association 
•peak  of  them  in  tiieir  address  to  him  ?  The 
Association  addressed  him  as  a  man  *'  whose 
life  bad  been  devoted,  and  almost  sacrificed  in 
tbe  cause  of  his  countiy.**  He  said  at  the  time, 
and  be  now  repeated,  that  this  Address  bronglit 
Mr.  Rowan  before  the  country,  as  a  public 
chaiacter ;  and  he  was  therefore  liable  to  ob- 
servations upon  his  public  conduct.  The  learned 
asember  bad  described  Mr.  Rowan  as  a  good 
father,  a  good  landlord,  and  an  amiable  man  in 
all  the  rebitlons  of  private  life.  Did  he  deny 
Ibis?  He  was  as  ready  as  any  man  to  admit 
what  the  learned  gent,  had  stated  as  to  the  pri- 
vate qualities  of  Mr.  Rowan:  but  he  spoke  only 
of  his  public  character  (  and  he  grounded  his 
obeervfitians  on  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Com- 
wuttee  of  tbe  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  1794,  In 
which  it  was  stated,  that  Mr.  Rowan  was  in 
communication  with  an  emissary  of  France, 
and  that  he  had  subsequently  been  attainted  of 
liigh  treason.  The  learned  gent  appeared, 
liowever,  to  think  that  the  attainder  would  not 
kaTe  passed,  had  Mr.  Rowan  been  heard  against 
Ills  accusers.  He  went  farther,  and  stated  that 
Mt,  Rowan  had  been  received  with  courtesy 
by  tbe  Irish  Govemmenty  and  more  particu- 
larly by  my  Lord  Manners,  whom  the  learned 
gent*  had  been  pleased  to  designate  as  the  pink 
of  loyalty.  It  was  feme  that  Mr.  Rowan  had 
been  attainted  without  having  been  tried  i  hot 
the  learned  gent,  shonld  not  forget  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  facts  which  were  esta- 
blished upon  that  occasion.  Was  Mr.  Rowan 
never  called  upon  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
and  had  the  boose  no  documents  to  go  upon 
with  respect  to  his  conduct  ?  Had  they  not  an 
account  of  Us  trial,  and  seatence  of  imprison- 
ment for  two  years  ?  Had  they  not  ao  account 
of  his  escape  from  Imprlsonmeot  when  be  fled 
to  Fiance  i  Had  they  not  also  the  Address 
published  by  tbe  United  Irishmen  to  tbe  Volnn- 
teen  of  Ireland  ?  Of  that  Society,  Mr.  Dien- 
oan  was  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Rowan,  Secretary. 
That  Address  was  published  during  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  National  Convention  was 
sitting,  and  when  disorder  and  dintnlon  pre- 
vailed in  that  country.    What  vrat  tht  laa- 


gnage  put  forth  by  Mr.  Rowan,  as  See.  to  the 
ITnited  Irishmen  ?  The  Address  commeniced ; — 
'*  Citizen  Soldiers,  you  first  took  arms  to  pro- 
tect  your  country  from  foreign  eneq^ies,  and 
domestic  dbturbanre ;  for  the  same  purpose  it 
now  becomes  necessary  that  you  should  resume 
tbem.*'  The  Address  went  on : — ^*  Citizen  Sol- 
diers, to  arms,  take  up  the  shield  of  faith,  and 
the  pledges  of  peace — peace,  the  motive  of 
your  virtuous  institution.    War,  an  occasional 
duty,  ought  never  to  be  made  an  occupation ; 
every  man  shonld  become  a  soldier  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  rights;  no  man  ought  to  continue  a 
soldier  for  defending  the  rights  of  others;  the 
sacrifice  of  life  in  the  service  of  our  copntry  is 
a  duty  much  too  honourable  to  be  entrusted  to 
mercenaries,  and  at  this  time,  when  your  coun- 
try has,  by  public  authority,  been  declared  in 
danger,  w^e  conjure  you,  by  your  interest,  your 
duty,  and  vour  glory,  to  stand  to  your  arms, 
and  in  Bpi  c  if  a  police,  in  spite  of  a  fenciblc 
militia,  in  virtue  of  two  Proclamations,  to  main- 
tain good  order  in  your  vicinage,  and  tranquil- 
lity  in  Ireland."  The  learned  Judge,  in  passing 
sentence   upon  Mr.  Rowan,  observed: — ^^*  At 
this  period  (l794)  tbe  great  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  seeking  relief  by  dutiful  ad. 
dresses,  stating  they  were  anxious  to  be  libe- 
rated from  the  restrainis  tbev  laboured  nnder; 
but  you  advised  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  by 
force   to  obtain  their  measures.    They  were 
palpably  to  be  made  a  dupe  to  your  designs, 
because  you  say  you  will  proceed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  beloved  principles,  UHhtrtai 
Emameipaiion  and    RtprtttntaUve   Legithture^ 
Seduction,  calumny,  and  terror  are  the  meana 
by  which  you  intend  to  eflfert  them.    The  volun- 
teers are  become  instruments  in  your  hands, 
and  despairing  to  seduce  the  army,  you  calum- 
niate them  with  tbe  opprobrious  epithet  of  mer* 
ceoaries.    You  say  seduction  made  tbem  sol* 
diers,  but  nature  made  them  men.  ......   Yoq 

called  upon  the  people  to  arm-   all  are  sum- 
moned to  arms  to  introduce  a  wild  system  of 
anarchy,  such  as  now  involves  France  in  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  and  deluges  the  country 
with  blood.**^    The  learned  Judge  went  on : — 
**  It  is  happy  for  you,  and  those  who  were  to 
have  been  your  instruments,  that  they  did  not 
obey  you.    It  is  bftppy  for  you  that  this  insi. 
dious  summons  to  arms  was  not  obeyed ;  if  It 
had  been,  and  the  people  with  force  of  arms  bad 
attempted  to  make  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country,  every  man  concerned 
would  have  been  guilty  of  high  treason.'* — Ho 
must  again  repeat,  that  in  speaking  of   Mr. 
Rowan,  he  only  spoke  of  him  in  us  pnblic 
capacity,  and  hie  could  not  help  adding,   that 
the  Address  of  the  Catholic  Association  to  biun 
was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm. 
Toe  learned  gent  had  stated,  that  Mr.  Rowiui 
had  been  received  in  public  and  private  society 
in  the  most  cordial  manner.    He  did  not  mean  u% 
contradict  this,  but  be  wonid  refer  the  house  to 
Mr.  Rowan's  own  statement,  after  having  rr*. 
ceived  his  free  pardon,  in  the  course  of  w  bicli 
be  mentions,  that  during  bb  absence  his  wife 
and  children  had  been  most  kindly  attended  to 
by  Lord  Clare,  who  bad  been  described  by  tbe 
learned  gent  as  one  of  his  greatest  enemies.  Mr. 
Rowan,  on  being  brougM  oefore  the  Court  for 
his  discharge,  observed,  in  a  splendid  speech : — 
**  When  last  I  bad  the  honour  of  appeawinic 
before  this  tribaaal,  I  told  your  lordsbipa   I 
knew  bis  Mijeity  only  by  his  wielding  tise 
force  of  the  couatry  i  tiaee  that  pcrM»  dariBs 
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ny  IffM  hicaptHy  aail  abiewcc  bejond  mbs, 
my  wife  andl  cfcUdreii  btt%e  not  onJy  been  uano- 
lesicd,  k«t  protected  t  aad  in  addition  to  thow 
l4Toars«  I  «■  DOW  indebted  to  the  Royal  mercy 
6ar  my  life,  I  wilt  neither,  my  Lords,  iomt 
upon  the  rectitnde  of  my  intentions,  nor  the  ex- 
tmi  of  my  gmtitnde,  lest  my  coodiict  should  be 
attribatod  to  base  and  unworthy  motives ;  bat  I 
bope  my  future  life  will  evince  the  sincerity  of 
tboue  feelings  with  which  I  am  impressed  by 
such  unmerited  proofs  of  his  Majesty *s  bene- 
ficence** (cbeera  from  the  Ministerial  benches). 
He  Imd  been  charged  with  onfkirly  suppremina 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Rowan's  having  been  received 
ioto  public  and  private  society.  The  learned 
menbcr  aaid,  ^*  You,  sir,  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Government,  you  a  gentleman  reuding  in  Ire- 
laod«  ought  to  have  known  the  situation  in 
which  Mr.  Rowan  moved  in  that  country ;  and,*' 
continued  the  learned  gent.,  **  you  ought,  as  a 
member  of  that  Government,  to  know  that  Mr. 
Rowan  had  been  a  Magistrate  upon  his  re- 
tom; — yon  ought  to  know  that  ne  had  been 
received  at  the  Castle  as  well  b^  the  pr^ndiced 
aa  the  Iil>eral  Lords  Lieutenant  in  Ireland. 
He  had  been  received  both  by  Lord  Mannen 
and  Mr.  Saurin,  and  they  having  found  no  fault, 
how  dare  you  make  an  appeal  against  the  be- 
loved name  of  an  individual  whom  the  Govem- 
urnt  of  Ireland  have  placed  io  the  important 
sicoAtionof  a  Magistrate  of  the  coun(rjf".(hear, 
bear,  bear)  ?  For  himself,  he  gave  such  cre- 
dence to  the  statement  of  the  learned  gent 
that  be  could  not  venture  upon  his  own  autho- 
rity to  contradict  it.  He  therefore  applied  to 
the  Haoaper  Office  in  Ireland,  and  the  answer 
was.  that  after  the  most  minute  search,  it  was 
fbond  that  no  such  person  as  Mr.  Rowan  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
Ibr  any  roonty  in  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty 
jean  (rep€ated  cheers  from  the  Ministerial 
bevcbes).  He  begged  to  amure  the  house, 
that  in  making  thb  statement,  he  entertained 
BO  aogry  feelings  towards  the  learned  gent., 
but  be  vonld  appeal  not  only  to  the  house, 
but  to  the  learned  gent  himself,  whether  he 
bad  not  by  this  simple  statement,  dashed  from 
bis  hand  that  poisoned  chalice  which  the  learned 
member  had  commended  to  his  lips  (cheers). 

Mr.  Brougham :  The  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  com- 
akeoced  his  speech  in  the  most  open  and  candid 
amnaer.  He  appealed  to  him  and  to  the  house 
with  the  utmost  simplicity-- and  he  repeated 
the  terms  **  rash,  indiscreet,  equivocal,**  as  ap- 
plied to  the  conduct  of  the  Association,  in  such 
a  ammer,  that  hsd  no  gent,  in  that  house  heard 
Ms  former  speech,  the  rt  hon.  gent.*s  statement 
would  have  perfectly  answered  his  object  But, 
is  his  recollection,  there  dwelt  an  Impremlon  of 
that  hon.  geot.'s  words  so  different  in  their 
spirit  from  the  rahn,  candid,  and  plausible  man- 
ner— M  differrot  from  the  tone  of  good  feeling 
adoptrd  to-night  by  the  rt.  hon.  gent. — that  he 
must  declare  that  words  lew  like  than  they 
a  ere  to  what  the  rt.  hon.  gent  now  spoke  of, 
he  had  never  heard.  ^'  Would  they**~for  that 
wuthie  language  of  the  rt.  hon.  gent.*B  fbnner 
appeal—^  would  they  defend  thto  Association, 
when  OD  Ibe  yery  day  of  their  declaration  to 
(he  Calholic  population  of  Ireland  they  issued 
aa  addrem,  expressive  of  their  love  and  venera- 
tion for  afl  attainted  trahor**  (loud  and  conti- 
aaedcheerlnr)  ?  ^Attainted  traitorr*Those  were 
the  words.  He  appealed  to  the  Impartial  men 
of  fhst  boose,  who  mingled  neither  with  one  side 
mr  fbe  otber,  wfarther  enth  were  not  tha  rt. 


hon.  gentleman*!  woida  vttand  In  the  Ihce  of 
the  country,  without  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  individnal,  of  his  country,  or  his  son  ?  He 
appealed  to  the  memory  of  the  rt.  hon.  gent, 
after  one  week's  recollection  of  what  he  bad 
said  (a  laugh);  he  appealed  to  him,  as  placing 
himself  in  the  situation  of  one  of  those  gallant 
officers,  whose  distingnished  bravery  adorned  d 
service,  of  which  to  be  amongst  its  lowest  mem- 
bers was,  in  itself,  a  high  honour — and  he  asked, 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  Caut  Hamilloa 
when  he  heard  his  father  publicly  oenonnced  as 
an  attainted  traitor  (cheers)  ?  Those  were  the 
words  which  roused  his  feelings,  and  which, 
perhaps,  had  roused  them  to  excess.  Bat  there 
was  not  a  word  or  a  syllable  which  he  had  ut* 
tered  on  Friday  last,  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  nse  again.  He  had,  on  that  occasion,  de- 
fended Mr.  Rowan.  From  that  defence  he  did 
not  ahrink.  He  had  defended  the  Association 
for  mentioning  Mr.  Rowan,  with  respect  and 
affection.  That  defence  he  was  about  to  repeat. 
Although  a  week*s  reflection  had  considerably 
altered  the  tone  of  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  yet,  wllh 
that  exception,  no  part  of  the  harshnem  or  iu^ 
justice  of  his  original  charge  against  Mr.  Rowan 
and  the  Association  was  diminished.  From  that 
raking  charge  he  was  about  again  io  defend 
them  both.  It  was  admitted  by  the  rt  hon. 
gent,  that  Mr.  Rowan  had  not  been  tried  for 
treason — that  he  had  been  attainted  without 

E re vious investigation.  Butthen,aMr.  Jacksoa 
ad  been  mi  tried,  and  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  thought 
that  Mr.  Uowan  was  implicated  in  that  trial. 
But  that  was  not  all.  The  rt  hon.  gent,  said, 
that  although  the  attainder  of  Mr.  Rowan  was 
not  the  rciiultof  a  trial, thai  th<U  gentleman  had 
nevertheless  been  tried.  But  for  what  offence  ? 
^For  treason  ?  For  any  offence  which  gave  the 
rt.  hon.  gent,  a  right  to  call  him  an  attainted 
traitor  ?  No  such  thing  t  ho  was  tried  for  a  sedi- 
tious lib61.  If  the  Association,  however,  had 
been  wrong  in  putting  an  addrem  into  the  hand* 
of  Mr.  Ron  an,  because  in  troublesome  and  un- 
certain times  he  had  written  something  that  wan 
deemed  a  libel,  they  had  since  committed  ano- 
ther indiscretion  of  a  similar  nature.  They  first 
declared  that  they  revered  the  name  of  a  penoa 
who  was  convicted  of  writing  a  seditions  libel, 
in  1794,  and,  thirty  yearr  experience  not 
having  made  them  wiser,  they  confided  their 
present  petition  to  the  care  of  an  hon.  hart 
who  had  been  declared  guilty  of  a  seditious 
libel,  on  very  similar  grounds,  by  a  justly- 
judging  and  correctly-feeling  jury  I  inconse- 
quence of  which,  he  hfid  been  subjected  to  a 
long  imprisonment,  fai  the  time  of  peace,  on  the 
very  banks  of  that  river  that  waaned  the  walls 
within  which  they  were  now  assembled  (hear, 
bear).  Once  for  all,  he  said  that  he  shoeld  not 
have  felt  anv  difficulty  in  those  times,  situated 
as  Ireland  then  was,  as  an  Irishman  and  a  pa- 
triot, to  set  his  hand  to  such  a  libel  aa  that  with 
which  Mr.  Rowan  had  been  charged.  It  spoke 
of  arming  the  people.  That  was  In  a  country 
in  which  the  Volunteers  had  been  called  the 
saviours  of  Ireland.  What  Mr.  Rowan  de- 
clared was,  that  the  people  should  arm  to  defend 
their  country,  which  was  in  danger.  If  he 
meant  that  they  were  not  to  stop  after  they 
had  driven  back  the  external  foe,  but  worn 
io  proceed  to  obtain  civil  liberty,  that  was  only 
what  had  formeriy  been  done  with  the  aaae- 
tlon  of  the  Irish  Parliament «  that  was  only 
what  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  had  donet  that 
was  ottly  what)  If  it  had  not  beca  d«ac,  woultl 
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haf» feftlnlaBd degraded aii4 entlaved.  They 
were  timee  io  which  the  wiieet  end  heel  petrioU 
■light  heYe  been  expowd  to  deager.   Net  evee 
Mr.  Gimtten  wet  Mie.  A  conseltetlen  hed  been 
held  in  the  Privy  Coanell,  on  the  propriety  of 
trying  Mr.  Gratten  i  end  there  wei  reeion  to 
lielleve,  thnt  hb  leering  Ui  eonntry  to  attend 
hii  dttty  eliewfaeie  eeYM  Mm  fireni  mncb  tronble 
on  thet  occasion.    There  were  other  chargei, 
Iwweter,  egaintt  the  Cetholic  Anociatlon,  end 
ageltttt  Mr.  Rowen.    (The  Icemed  gent,  wee 
here  interrnpted  by  a  loud  cry  of  order !)  He 
wlihed   the   hen.  gent,  who   cried  **  order^ 
would  reeeine  the  deep  ilmnber  in  which  be 
Binit  have  been  wrapped  Ibr  the  fait  half  hoar; 
for  nobody  who  had  been  awake  daring  that 
time,  and  had  listened  to  tlie  Important  discos- 
aioo  which  had  been  proceeding,  could  have 
thonght  of  Intermptlng  It  by  a  cry  of  *«  order.** 
It  was  tme  that  he  had  asserted  that  Mr. 
Rowan  was  In  tlie  CommisBion  of  the  Peace  { 
bnt  he  begged  to  observe,  that  of  that  alleged 
fkct  he  knew  no  more  than  the  ri.  bon.  gent 
knew,  except  from  Information  which  he  bad 
received  only  ten  minutes  before  he  rose  on 
Friday,  from  persons  connected  with  the  sitter 
kingdoBL    He  had  since  seen  the  same  persons, 
and  liad  been  told  by  them  that  they  had  seen 
Mr.  Rowan's  signature   to  an  address  of  the 
aesC  loyal,  and  tterefore  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable  character,  ander  a  title  which  might 
have  misled  any  one,  namelv,  ^*  The  Address  of 
the  anderslgned  pereoos,  being  Magistrates  and 
Qrand  Jurors  of  the  County  of  Down.'*  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  mbtake  was  very 
easily  made.    It  most  have  originated  in  Mr. 
Rowan's  bavbg  signed  the  add^rss  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  grand  juror,  not  In  that  of  a  magia- 
trate.    He,  however  (Mr.  Brougham),  stood 
perfectly  acanitted.    Having  received  the  in- 
formation as  he  bad  received  it,  be  was  bound 
to  coBsmnnicate  it  to  the  house.    So  far  was  be 
from  repenting  of  the  statement,  that  he  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  bad  not 
■mde  it  But  there  were  soase  other  statements 
to  make  on  this  subject,  which  he  had  omitted 
when  he  last  addressed  the  house.    Whether 
Mr.  Rowan  were  a  magistrate  or  nott  was 
only  one  circumstance.    Let  it  be  taken  ont  of 
his  defence, and  that  defence  would  still  be  im» 
pregnable.  Mr.  Rowan  was  restored  to  his  fa- 
Uiily  and  country.    Was  not  that  enough  ?  He 
received  a  free  pardon :  was  that  nothing  ?  He 
regained  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  clti- 
gen  t  was  that  aotMog  )  He  was  allowed  to  act 
as  a  grand  juror —to  pronounce  on  bills  for 
high. treason:  was  thdt  aothing.*    He  was  re- 
ceived at  the  levees  at  the  Caslle — was   that 
nothing}    One  Lord-Lieutenant  after  another 
treated  him  with  courtesy  and  kindness.     To 
•how  what  was  thought  of  him  by  one  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  he  was  authorised  to  read  to  the 
boose  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford— a 
maa  not  more  disposed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  high  Ueasoo  than  the  ri.  hen. 
gents,  opposite, although  they  assumed  to  be  the 
only  demdevB  of  tii  altar  and  tb£  throne. 
These  were  tb^  words  of  the  Dake  of  Bedfiirdt 
«->*  One  of  the  first  of  my  oAcial  acts  was  to 
recommend  to  the  Crowa  to  grsut  a  free  par* 
don  to  Mr.  Rowan,    No  one  act  of  my  adauais* 
Inuioo  has  ever  glvea  me  more  satisfactioa, 
^aase  I  am  eoovlaced  that  a  more  hooourablo 
aad  respectable  man  does  not  exift  In  all  Ira. 
land*'  (cl^Ms).  B«  Uknown,t)»Dv^  the  w<«rld, 
that  the  aiost  gricvoua  charge  agauist  the  Aao* 


datioo  amounted  to  thit-that  although  hs  wu 
no  SMigistrate,  they  had  pointedly  shows  Ifarir 
regard  for  a  fellow-citizen,  than  when  a  more 
honourable  and  respecUble  man  could  sot  be 
found  in  all  Ireland  (bear,  hear).  Hb  Msiestv 
did  that  very  thing,  for  which  his  M^Mt/i 
ministers   accased   the    Catholic    AtmcisUoB 
(hear,  hear).     When  the  Sovereign  bed  rv- 
celved  Mm  at  the  levee,  no  man  livtog  cosid 
charge,  no  man  tiring  ought  to  charge  the  As- 
soclation  with  indiscretion  In  manifesting  their 
respect  to  Mr.  Rowan.    He  repeated  his  opi- 
nion  that  thhi  gentleman  had  been  ougenerottilv, 
unnecestarily  attacked,  and  he  envied  not  the 
feelings  of  those  who,  perhaps  to  round  ape- 
riod,  or  at  any  rate  to  make  an  fanprenioB, 
could  ladulge  in  such  a  charge.    One  word  u 
to  the  observations  which  be  had  made  opoa 
Baron  hPClelland.    He  bad  before  givea  his 
reasons  Ibr  believing  in  the  stolement  which 
had  been  made  to  bim  respecting  those  tranmc- 
tions  :  he  still  believed  in  that  statement    He 
had  his  information  from  a  gentleman  wliofli  he 
knew,  and  who  was  of  counsel  in  the  cause.  The 
answer  of  the  learned  baron,  as  reported  by  (he 
rt.  hon.  gent,  with  respect  to  one  of  the  cases, 
was  specific — in  the  other,  general  and  argu- 
mentative.   He  found  nothing  In  either  of  tbs 
answers  to  alter  bis  belief,  or  effectually  to 
meet  that  statement    He  bad  been  accased  of 
using  strong  language— «f  attributing  to  that 
learned  person  very  extraordinary  and  almost 
indescribable  basenen  and  cruelly.    He  had  iu 
the  most  marked  manner  introduced  those  ex- 

{iremions  as  some  which  were  applied  to  the 
earned  baron  by  an  bon.  member  of  the  hoate: 

**  Noo  mens  Uc  sermo,sed  quem  precepit  OfeV 
lus, 

Rusticus,  abnormis  sapieaa,  cramAque  Uh 
nervi.** 

He  was  not  answerable  for  that  description  off 
the  learned  baron.    It  was  givea  hj  one  who 
knew  Mm  much  better  than  he  did.    Whether 
just  or  not  mjght  soon  be  known, if  it  rimuM  he 
the  pleaaure  of  the  house  to  inquire  Into  It:  an 
opportunity  would  soon  occur.    A  gentlcmsa 
was  coming  over  to  sopport  a  petluoo  which 
had  been  presenled  two  yean  ago,vriio  desired 
to  be  allowed  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
certain  charges  m  malversatioB  against  Baroa 
MXlelland.    He  had  suted  what  he  had  heard 
and  belie ved-^what  be  still  must  believe— be- 
cause of  the  defects  In  the  answer  of  the  learn- 
ed baron.    It  was  not  necessary  that  be  shoold 
add  more  to  his  otyections  against  the  bllU   He 
deplorod  its  progress  deeply:  be  denounced 
It  as  the  harbioger  of  ill :  It  was  his  unalter- 
able opiolon,  that  it  would  produce  remediless 
mischief— that  it  would  break  up  that  short- 
lived tranqaillity  which  tbey  owed  to  the  exer- 
tions of  this  Association.    He  called  on  the  house 
once  for  all  to  pause.    It  was  not  a  measure 
directed  eqaally  against  Orange  and  Catholic 
Associations,  but  sgainst  Catholic  Associationa 
alone.   He  had  hoped,  if  aot  for  the  subataBce* 
at  least  for  the  sembUace  of  even-haaded  jue- 
tlce.  The  OrangeBMU  were  prevented  horn  a>- 
sociatiBg  im  secret,  so  were  the  Catholica.   Bat 
Ihe  Catholics  were  also  prohibited  from  moetij^ 
ia  public,  in  order  to  obtain  aay  altcratiaas  la 
the  aflaifiaf  charch  or  state.  Who  over  heard  of 
Oraagumen  wanting  any  aUcratieaa  la  dnrch  or 
•ute?  They  wereoaly  too  glad  to  malataiathii^ii 
as  they  worai  altaratioa  would  **^*mata  these 
aad  their  hopet.  ^  The  Catholica  oaly  had  goad 
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giMBiifiwctntetel.  Tk«  j  aloM  wUhed  fcr 
alltrafiak  Aod  tUt  the  hoiMe  called  jnadce  I 
Thk  wu  dealiiif  equally  between  the  partiei  I 
Hii  iMt  prayer  ira»— if  the  v  woald  penUl  in  Ibb 
act  of  bottUity  to  the  CaUiolict— this  grievom 
aeamre  of  iiyiisticev  which  went  to  ibut  the 
gitctof  jutice— he  mif  ht  aloiott  tay  of  mercy, 
-HipoB  Inland  —that  they  weald  think  deeply 
of  it  between  thit  and  Tuesday  night.  Then, 
if  tbeywere  cooiittrot—if  they  were  not  dead 
to  dw  foice  of  j  notice,  poUcy,  and  reason,  late 
IS  it  woild  be,  yet  not  being  too  late,  they 
would  rindly  retrace  the  itepe  which  they  had 
•0  madly  taken,  and  they  would  give  Emancl* 
pitioo  to  the  CatboUct  (continned  cheen). 

Mr.  PmI  denied  that  he  had  on  the  last 
oetuioB  en  which  this  eohject  had  been 
<fi«aiMd,  noed  any  tone  of  peenliar  hanh- 
Dfia  or  vehemence.  He  now  cahnly  re*a^ 
srrtcd  every  single  expression  that  had  fallen 
fr^n  him  last  Friday.  In  the  coarse  of  bis  ob 
%er«otioni  on  that  evening,  he  had  read  a  pa** 
ttgt  from  the  report  of  the  Secret  Coaimittee, 
in  wbick  it  was  dietinctly  sUted  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
i«a  had  been  attainted  What  would  become 
of  the  freedom  of  debate  in  that  honse,  If  sach 
a  prececdiog  were  to  be  considered  as  justly 
ceoMirabie  (cbeeri)  ? 

The  house  then  divided:*- For  the  moti«i» 
«8i  against  it,  ML^-Bfigority,  190. 

The  bill  wan  then  read  a  third  time«  and 


home  had  l^ard  with  gremUr  satisfiseliMi-thap  be 
had  the  stotement  that  there  wan  to  be  an  end  ef 
Orange  Associations,  and  no. man  cenld  be 
mora  sincere  in  eaberting  the  members  of  these 
associations  to  refrain  from  entering  into  ace»* 
test  with  the  legisiatura.    In  looking  at  the 
petition,  be  had  observed  that  it  refenred  to  the 
testimony  which  he  iiad«  in  1814,  borne  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  members  of  Orange  nocieties. 
He  was  willing  te  bear  precisely  the  same  tee- 
timony  as  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  be- 
longed to  those  nssoclatiens.    But  the  loyalty 
of  those  persons  could  be  no  compensation  for 
the  evU  whldi  resulted  from  the  existence  of 
the  societies.    His  advice  to  the  members  of 
the  Orange  societies  was  to  avoid  in  fhture 
every  appearance  of  entering  into  a  contest 
with  the  legislatnre.   With  respect  to  what  had 
beea   said  as  to  ssany  persons  holding  oA* 
cial  sttoattons  remaining  membern  ef  Onngw 
societies,  after  the  passing   of  the  late   ac4 
against  them,  he  oonld  state  that  they  had  doae 
so  for  the  pnrpese  ef  allaying  angry  feelings 
and  eaersislng  a  bencflcial  Influence. 

Mr.  BrarnnUm  did  not  swnn  to  aajr  thai 
Orange  societies  wera  extinct,  but  eaiy  that 
there  was  nothing  mora  calculated  to  pre* 
dnce  their  total  dissolution  then  the  bill  which 
racently  passed  though  that  bonse^ 

The  petitiea  was  then  referred  to  the 
mittee. 


TsouniT,  March  &<-Mr.  Brewiilom  pre- 
woied  a  petition  from  certain  Protestants  of 
Irelasd,  praying  that  the  house  would  be 
pleated  to  faistitote  an  Investigation  into  the 
prisciplcs  and  coodoct  of  Orange  Associationa 
Iho  ohject  of  the  pctltioaenwas  to  clear  fhem- 
wlves  from  the  calnmnles  which  had  been 
bcaped  upon  them  as  members  of  Orange  lodges 
is  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  grossly  li- 
belled the  SBsmbi  in  of  Orange  lodges,  when  he 
Mstcd  that  they  ennployed  the  two  first  verses 
•f  the  68th  PSalm  to  express  their  enmity  to  the 
CathoUcs.  The  v«rae  which  wns  quoted  by  the 
OnagoBwn  was  that  in  which  ssention  was 
■sdoofihe  •«hill  of  Beshan,'*  and  wae  nsed 
flsly  mas%n  by  which  they  knew  each  other. 
He  weald  Ufce  thin  opportunity  of  stating,  that 
•hhsash  be  did  not  consider  the  Ull  which  had 
hioljr  paaed  through  the  honse  applied  to 
Oiasgs  sodetiee,  because  he  did  not  think  they 
«««  aalawfal,  yet  it  would  have  the  efeet, 
by  psttiag  dewo  the  Catholic  Amooiatioo,  of 
fsUisg  an  end  to  the  former  societies  likewise. 
Ro  hetieved  he  might  ventora  to  say,  that  when 
the  CaAoUc  AssociatioB  should  be  no  more, 
tbe  Omngs  Associations  woald  likewise  cease 
to  eiiii.  He  moved  that  the  petition  be  ra- 
^*ned  to  the  committee  for  examining  Into  the 
il«s  of  Irahind. 

Urd  JUk0rp9  eaid,  that  a  great  part  ef  what 
kid  been  said  of  the  Orange  Associations  was 
Inei  and  that  if  Mr.  O'Connell  wero  net  right 
vhh  respect  to  the  verse,  he  was  vrith  respect 
^thePmlm. 

Mr.  C  B.  OddkimMn  observed,  thnt  if  the 
Ona|s  soeletlee  bad  beea  misreprasented,  it 
*»  the  rssult  of  their  own  unwillingness  te 
|lvs  any  explanation  of  their  views  and  pn>- 
Mdhgk  Sir  A.  B»  King  had  lefused  to  make 
"■y  wuh  disclununes  two  years  age,  when  ox- 
«»M  at  foi  bmr  ef  the  lieuM. 
J|b.Poilsaidt  that  whatever  olyectlon  he  might 
^  1»  the  Catholic  daimsy  no  member  of  that 


LORDS,  MoHDAT,  Fbb.  98.— The  Unlawfol 
Societies  bill  being  brought  up  from  the  Ccmi- 
mons,  and  read  a  first  time,  numerous  petitions 
wera  presented  for  and  against  Itf  amongst 
others,  the  Bishop  of  Btth  and  ITeUf  presented 
a  petition  from  the  city  of  Bath,  in  fovonr  of 
the  bill,  And  ngainst  the  Catholic  claims, 
signed  by  900  persons.  The  rt  rev.  prelate 
also  presented  a  petition  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  Arehdeacon  and  clergy  of  the  diocese 
|>f  Bath  and  Wells.  Thte  last  petition,  which 
was  drawn  up  In  strong  language,  intimated 
in  one  passage,  that  the  CathoMcs  had  covered 
their  designs  vrMi  a  cloak  of  loyalty,*  which 
thev  had  new  throvm  oif,  and  were  proceeding 
tottreats. 

Earl  FUtmnUmm  condemned  the  use  of  such 
language  as  that  which  the  pethlonen  used,  on 
account  of  its  impolicy  as  well  as  its  llllbera- 
lity  and  iiyustice  to  the  Catholica    He  ob» 
jected  to  petitions  from  the  elergy  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  otbera  from  constitntlooal  privileges, 
as  coming  from  an  Interested  body.    If  a  rlcH 
corporation  petitioned  for  objects  which  wero 
supposed  to  nvour  its  interestsi  why  might  not 
the  army  be  allowed  to  petition  In  tbe  like 
manner  r    He  condemned  all  penal  Uws  for 
opinions — all  attempts   to   control  the    con- 
sciences of  men.    Such  conduct  was  flying  lii 
the  face  ef  Heaven,  and  it  was  dreadfol  to  thlnl^ 
of  flie  consequences  which  might  follow  from 
thus  persisting  in  Inflicting  misery  on  six  mil- 
lions of  human  beings.    He  wished  their  lord- 
ships to  recollect  thi|t  the  only  pretext  for  this 
manner  of  proceeding  was  a  conscientious  dif^ 
fereoce  of  op1ott)n  fn  men  who  acknowledged 
the  same  Saviour,  and,  in  all  iU  great  priUf 
ciples,  the  same  ftdlth  as  themselves.  He  pouite4 
out  passages  of  the  petition  which  ascribed  de- 
signs to  the  Catholics  which  the   petltloner| 
ceuld  not  know  to  be  true,  and  ascribed  mor 
tlves  te  them  which  tiiey  disclaimed.  - 

The  Bf shop  of  jfeHk  and  FTeOf  thous:l)t  lfi%% 
the  eentlaeme  contained  In  the  petition  re- 


.  « 
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fleeted  credit  on  tboie  from  whom  tc  came.  He 
wat  not  aware  of  any  Improper  laa^nage  In  it. 
He  coaid  not  tee  why  petitions  agaunt  a  mea- 
■ureriToQld  not  be  received  from  perioni  whose 
intereati  might  be  affected  by  tliat  measure.  In 
tlie  present  case,  be  tbooght  the  clergy  had  as 
good  a  right  to  petition  as  any  other  clam  of 
nil  Migesty*s  subjects.  If  any  thing  conld 
show  the  onreasonablenese  of  such'  an  excep- 
tion, it  wonld  be  the  reception  of  a  petition 
whicli  professed  to  come  from  the  wlwle  lK>dy 
of  the  Catlmlic  priesthood  of  Ireland. 

hor  i  HoUani  wonld  make  no  objection  to  the 
reception  of  this  petition.  He  wonld  receive  it, 
notwitlistandittg  the  absolnte  falsehoods  which 
it  was  said  to  contain — notwithstanding  the 
groM  allegations  of  improper  motives  with 
which  it  was  filled— notwithstanding  the  ipirit 
and  temper  which  It  displayed,  and  which  be 
needed  not  to  characteriie  (hear,  hear).  The 
petitioners  in  this  case  came  before  their  lord- 
ships hMwhly  representing  their  views  and  their 
fears  (  bnt  what  evidence  did  they  give  of 
Christian  hnmllity  in  their  arrogant  denial  of 
ennal  privileges  to  their  Christian  brethren  ? 
They  professed  their  regard  for  Christian  esta- 
blishments, bnt  showed  none  to  Christian  cha- 
rity. They  broadly  stated  that  the  Catholics 
avowed  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope*s  supremacy 
la  civil  mattera-*an  assertion  which  the  Catho- 
lics denied.  They  next  asserted  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Catholics  was  to  overthrow  the 
Protestant  Church  establishment,  and  posseu 
themftelvps  of  its  revenues  i  and  this  the  Catho- 
lics denied.  It  did  not  well  become  a  body  of 
men,  professing  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  Charity,  to  suspect  lightly  the.  motives 
of  others,  even  when  there  existed  reason  fur 
suspicion  ;  but  no  man  with  the  least  preten- 
tion to  candour,  or  justice,  or  comprehending 
even  the  meaning  of  true  charity,  could  impute 
bail  motives  to  hb  neighbours  while  none  ex 
Isted,  or  ascribe  designs  to  them  which  they 
disavowed.  In  every  petition  for  Catholic 
£mancipation  which  he  had  seen,  so  far  were 
designs  against  the  Protestant  establishment 
from  being  avowed,  that  they  were  distinctly 
disclaimed  (hear,  hear).  In  the  general  Catho- 
lic petition  presented  lately  to  the  hense,  not 
onlv  were  such  designs  disclaimed,  bnt  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religions  liberty  were  elo- 
gnently  stated  and  enforced. 

The  Bishop  ot  Hvrfard  said,  that  the  aswr- 
tlon  about  the  Pope's  supremacy  was  not  made 
on  light  grounds.  Thb  doctrine  was  not  dls- 
gnised  or  disclaimed  by  the  Catholics:  it  was 
openly  avowed.  There  was  a  Catholic  Jonmal, 
•xtensively  circulated  among  that  body,  which 
bad  lately  asserted  the  doctrine  in  its  full  lati- 
tude. 'An  editor,  in  ipeaking  of  a  late  ordl- 
nance  of  the  King  of  mnce,  disapproving  of 
the  conduct  of  a  cardinal  for  compromising  the 
liberties  of  the  GalUcaa  Church*  9aid,  that  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  French 
Government  on  this  occasion,  because  the  King 
bad  no  title  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the 
church  to  the  injury  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of 
bis  Holinem  the  Pope. .  The  tame  doctrine  was 
asserted  by  all  the  Ronwn  Catholic  prieste  of 
tiancashire.  Thf  y  made  no  scruple  to  say  that 
the  churches  of  this  kingdom  had  been  theirs 
ouce,  and  would  soon  be  theirs  again.  He  did 
■ot  eatirely  anprove  of  mil  the  expressions  in 
the  petition  (bear,  hear).  There  were  some 
(hat  he  wonld  have  been  glad  to  see  expunged, 
but  it  would-be  hard  to  refosa  coosdeoUous 


men  the  right  of  making  known  their  fears,  antf 
raising  their  voices  in  defence  of  ottreslBl>liNli> 
ments,  though  they  might.  In  their  sincerity 
and  honest  conviction,  employ  a  greater  levr- 
rity  of  terms  than  the  occasion  warranted.  II 
he  wanted  any  further  excuse  for  such  condnct, 
he  ml^ht  find  it  in  what  the  world  looked  apos 
as  a  justification-— a  similar  hanhncm  of  Isa- 
gnage  in  the  opponents  of  the  petitiooera  Tba 
worthy  clergymen  of  the  Establishmeat  who 
conscientiously  discharged  their  duties  were 
styled  *'  hungrv  Protestant  parsons**  in  all  the 
publications  of  the  Catholics.  He  conld  not  mi 
silent  while  be  beard  the  conduct  of  the  peti- 
tioners arraigned,  and  motives  imputed  to  (brn 
which  they  would  disclaim. 

The  Earl  of  GsemarvoR  did  not  disapprove  ol 
churchmen  petitioning  on  public  meaaures  any 
more  than  any  other  dam;  but  he  bbjccted  to 
their  separating  themselves  from    the   great 
body  of  the  people  in  their  applicationa    Bvi 
he  must  observe  that  the  petitioners  evinced 
the  strongest  bias,  and  were  aerated  by  pre- 
judices  which  led  them  to  distort  facts.    They 
prayed  that  the  house  would  protect  our  esta- 
blished religion,  which  was  threatened  with 
spiritual  tyranny  and  oppression.    What  nan 
could  look  around  him  in  the  country  and  wit- 
nem  the  situation  of  the  two  systems,  and  mv 
that  the  Protestant  body  were  threatened  with 
spiritual  violence,   oppression,  and   tyranny 
from  the  Catholics?    He  had  always  heard  it 
represented  that  the  tyranny  and  oppressioo 
were  not  only  threatened,  but  inflicted  from 
the  other  side.    However  that  mi^ht  be,  there 
was  certainly  spiritual  coercion.  He  regretted 
that  the  petitioners  should  have  thrown  sorh 
discredit  on  themselves  and  tbeir  cwder  by  the 
uncharitable  nature  of  their  allegations,  and 
the  falseheod  of  their  assertions.     They  had 
justified  Lord  Clarendon's  character  of  church- 
men, who  Said,  *^  that  of  all  maakind,  the  clergy 
were,  on  general  soluects,  tlie  least  inlbrmed, 
and  took  the  worst  view  of  the  afkirs  of  the 
world.*' 

Ix>rd  Kimg  expressed  his  belief  that  sach  a 
petition  could  not  Imve  come  from  aay 
corporation  or  ptace  in  the  iLlngdosn  thus  fr 
the  wise  men  of  the  diocese  whence  U 
Such  u  mam  of  nonsense  could  bo  whars  else 
have  been  concocted.  The  clergy  in  that  town 
were  entirely  in  the  dark.  They  read  aad 
knew  nothing.  They  had  not  even  perased  tha 
liberal  proclanwtian  of  the  liberal  Ki^  of  Ha* 
never.  He  wished  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  would 
take  that  proclamation  and  hang  it  upon  every 
Chanel  door  In  hb  diocese  (hear,  Iwar).  He  woald 
prooably  be  asked  by  the  petitionerB,^^  What  hava 
we  to  do  with  Hanover,'*  as  It  had  beea  an- 
ciently asked  **  what  good  can  come  out  of  Ni^ 
xareth  ?"  He  would  say,  mac^  good  eoald  < 
out  of  Hanover,  If  the  rev.  gentlem 
read  that  liberal  proclamation. 

The  Bishop  of  Z^endea  presented 
petition  from  the  Archdeaconry  of  Calchester. 

Lord  Oifim  believed  that  theaa  patftloaw 
could  not  fail  to  do  good  by  attractjag  pablic 
notice  to  the  state  of  the  Church  FitshUsh 
ment— to  the  enormous  wealth  of  wmmt  of  its 
members,  aad  the  poverty  of  othsf*. 
equality  of  the  division  of  chaicb 
was  scandalous,  souse  iDdifldaala 
flO,OOQI.  a-year,whUe  others  had  mUf 
.The  petitiooi  wcra  ths« iwcaifudL 
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TiVBiD4T|  Marcs  9L — Lord  Ka^f<m  had' 

I  petttbo  to   preient    from    certain     Iriih 

Proteiteatt  belonpiif  to    Oraoge   Societiet* 

wko  tboQgbt  tbemieWea   greatly  caluuuiiated 

aid  iojared  by   the    bill    now   before    their 

lordilupi,  and  who  aoxiootly  wished  for  an 

opportgoity  to  vindicate   thennelves,    either 

before  the  committee  now  inquiring  into  the 

Mtle  of  Ireand,  or  In  any  other  manner  in 

which  (bf ir  lordibipa  might  permit  them  to  be 

betrd.  Tbey  tuted  these  Societies  of  Oraage- 

■eo  bul  existed  for  a  long  period,  and  that 

suaj  persons  in  parliamentf  and  connected 

wilb  tbe  government,    had    often    expressed 

Ibeneives  favourable  to  their  principles,  and 

ntiificd  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  conduct. 

Tbcj  sientioaed  that  their  conduct  had  been 

tpokn  of  with  approbation  by  two  generals 

csBUBsodinf  in  Ireland  (Lake  and  Knox),  by 

s  lord-lteatenant,  and  by  a  high  civil  antho- 

rity  (Mr.  Peel)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  In 

1814.   Their  loHships  would  recollect  a  bill 

vbich  passed  some   time  ago,   which  related 

psnicslarly  to  the  Orange  Societies  of  Ire- 

ind»  describing  certain  ceremonies  which  it 

eaacted  should   be    suppressed.      With    that 

mpeet  to  the  law  which  always  distinguiUied 

the  Orattgemen   of  Ireland,    they   paid    full 

sbedience  to  that  statute;  and  they  now  thought 

it  extremely  hard  that  a  bill  expressly  Intro- 

daced  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  another 

tociety,  by  no  means  distincnished  for  devotion 

to  the  laws,  should  be  so  framed  as  to  apply 

c^oally  to  thero.     Why  not  frame  the  bill  in 

Mch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  apply  only  to 

tbofe  who  were  tbe   real  objects  of  it?    He 

hoped  that  their  lordships  would  allow   them 

tbe  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  character, 

for  which  they  prayed. 

Tbe  petition  was  referred  to  the  committee 
M  (be  stale  of  Ireland. 


^  Tbe  Earl  of  Caernarvon  rose  to  present  a  peti" 
^firoocerrain  iiersons  composing  the  Catholic 
pepiitation,  then  in  London,  praying  to  be  heard 
bycoeasel  against  the  Unlawful  Societies  billat 
wir lordships*  bar;  and  to  move  tliat  their  prayer 
be  granted.  He  conceived,  that  like  all  indi- 
viduals who  were  about  to  be  affected  by  a 
pweeeding  before  the  house,  the  petitioners 
•we  entitled  to  be  betrd.  This  principle  had 
«w«yt  governed  their  proceedings,, and  should 
b»  itrictly  adhered  to  by  that  house,  which 
J*»  the  highest  tribunal  of  Justice  in  the 
«Hdom.  His  Migesty*s  speech  had  charged 
V  members  of  the  Association,  with  having 

«*>pted  proceedings  irreconcilable  with  the 
*P>Ht  of  the  eonatitution,  and  calculated,  by 
tscHmg  alarm,  and  by  exasperating  animosi- 
'>**i  to  endanger  the  peace  of  society."  Was 
JJt  tbb  a  serious  charge,  coming,  as  it  did, 
"*»  «e  throne,  and  must  not  members  of  the 
«ciation  consider  it  an  impuUtion  which 
■jTiinst be  desirous  to  remove ?  Surely  such 
*«»ies  enUtled  the  individuals  accused,  to  be 
•flowed  to  come  before  that  house,  in  order  to 
F»ve  that  the  linpntations  cast  npon  them 
wwe  aafounded.  Their  lordships  had  no  other 
*••  of  aseerfaijiing  the  truth  of  the  repre- 
^^^0M  which  bad  been  made  of  the  conduct 
*  the  AssocUfioii.  Much  of  the  information 
AsyweresiippoMdto  have  bad  on  that  sub- 
ject must  have  reached  them  through  polluted 
Miicct,  which  could  not  be  depended  on.    He 


was  therefore  iimtnicted  to  say,  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  petitioners  in  asking  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  was,  that  they  might  have  the  op- 
portunity of  laying  before  tlie  house  the 
authentic  minutes  of  their  proceedings  from  the 
first  day  of  their  meeting  to  the  present  hoar. 
Those  minutes  wonid  show  that  there  had  been 
nothing  censurable  in  their  conduct—nothing 
which  could  sulyect  them  to  the  charges  in  his 
Majesty's  Speech,  which  had  been  made  tbe 

Einnd  for  bringing  in  the  present  bilL  He 
ew  not,  therefore,  how  the  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  could  justify  a  refusal  of  the  pe- 
titioners* request:  especially  when  their  lord- 
ships were  to  careful,  in  other  cases,  as  to  per- 
sonal interests,  that  they  would  not  pass  a  bUl 
to  exclnde  a  goose  from  a  common  vntil  the 
owner  was  heard.  But  it  was  said  that  tha 
petitioners  had  no  personal  interests  at  stake- 
that  the  measure  was  altogether  of  a  public 
nature— «nd  that  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
hear  counsel  against  such  a  proceeding.  If 
the  petitioners  had  no  personal  interest  — 
if  they  complained  of  no  injury  to  them- 
selves, this  argument  would  be  good ;  hot  these 
were  men  whose  individual  condnct  was 
called  in  question,  and  who  were  chained  with 
offences  of  the  gravest  kind.  Had  they  no 
interest  in  the  removal  of  such  extraordinary 
imputations?  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
they  had  an  interest  of  the  most  pressing  kind. 
He  must  observe,  that  with  respect  to  this  bill, 
they  were  legislating  in  the  dark.  They  might, 
however,  easily  obtain  information ;  and  ought 
not,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  refuse  any  evidence 
which  was  offered.  Notwithstanding  what  had 
been  said  in  the  Speech  from  the  Tbronej  all 
that  they  regularly  knew  of  the  Association 
was,  that,  since  its  meeting,  tranquillity  had 
been  preserved  in  Ireland.  Was  it  reasonable, 
then,  to  expect  the  same'efiect  from  potting  it 
down  ?  The  necessity  for  obtaining  information 
before  they  passed  this  act,  was  materially  in- 
creased by  the  distance  of  the  country  and  the 
persons,  it  affected.  It  was  to  alTect  the 
people  of  a  country  of  whose  tme  interests  he 
feared  many  in  that  House  were  not  Informed 
— a  people  whose  habits  were  very  dilTerent 
from  those  with  whom  their  lordships  were 
more  intimately  acquainted.  On  all  former 
occasions,  when  it  had  been  proposed  to  pass  a 
measure  of  this  sort,  in  this  country,  it  had 
always  been  tbe  practice  to  precede  it  by  a 
committee  of  inquiry.  If,  then,  iofonnation 
was  thought  necessary  before  a  measure 
affecting  the  people  of  this  country  could  be 
adopted,  how  much  more  were  their  lordships 
bound  to  require  it  in  the  present  case?  This 
was  the  more  imperative  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  Association  had  not  only  the 
great  body  of  tbe  Catholics  In  its  favour,  but 
diat  its  leaders  were  among  the  ablest  men  in 
tbe  country.  From  the  petitions  which  had 
been  laid  on  their  table,  their  lordships  knew 
to  what  extent  it  was  supported  by  men  of 
wealth  and  rank.  Until  better  information 
was  obtained,  it  was  ridiculous  to  assert  that 
the  Association  was  dangerous  to  the  country. 
If  their  lordships  inouired.  It  was  probable 
that  the  result  of  the  investigation  would  pro- 
duce important  information.  It  was  possible 
that  some  legislative  measute  might  be  found 
necessary;  but,  in  the  first  place,  let  the 
house  ascertain  the  real  aatnro  of  the  evil 
which  had  been  pointed  oot  in  bis  Miy^/** 
Speech  and  determine  whethe    it  reqaired  a 
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fleeted  credit  on  tliow  from  whom  It  came.  He 
WM  not  aware  of  any  Improper  lan^na^ e  In  It. 
He  coald  not  tee  why  petitlou  afaintt  a  mca- 
■areihoald  not  be  received  from  perioni  whose 
interetti  might  be  affected  by  that  meatare.  In 
the  pretent  case,  he  tboaght  the  clergy  had  as 
good  a  right  to  petition  as  any  other  clam  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects.  If  any  thing  could 
show  the  unreasonablenem  of  such'  an  excep- 
tion, it  would  be  the  reception  of  a  petition 
wblcli  professed  to  come  from  the  whole  body 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland. 

hot  I  MoUtmd  would  make  no  otyection  to  the 
reception  of  this  petition.  He  would  receive  it, 
notwithstanding  the  absolute  falsehoods  which 
It  was  said  to  contain — notwithstanding  the 
grom  allegatioos  of  Improper  motives  with 
which  it  was  filled—notwithstanding  the  spirit 
and  temper  which  it  displayed,  and  which  he 
needed  not  to  characterize  (hear,  hear).  The 
petitioners  In  this  case  came  before  their  lord- 
ships kumbig  representing  their  views  and  their 
fears  (  but  what  evidence  did  they  give  of 
Christian  humility  in  their  arrogant  denial  of 
eanal  privileges  to  their  Chrhrtian  brethren  ? 
They  professed  their  regard  for  Christian  esta- 
blishments, but  showed  none  to  Christian  cha* 
fity.  They  broadly  stated  that  the  Catholics 
avowed  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  supremacy 
In  civil  matters— an  assertion  which  the  Catho- 
lics denied.  They  next  asserted  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Catholics  was  to  overthrow  the 
Protestant  Church  establishment,  and  possess 
themselves  of  its  rerenuesi  and  this  the  Catho- 
lics denied.  It  did  not  well  become  a  body  of 
men,  professing  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  cfharity,  to  suspect  lightly  the.  motives 
of  others,  even  when  there  existed  reason  fur 
ausplcioo  ;  but  no  amn  with  the  least  preten- 
tion 10  candour,  or  justice,  or  comprehending 
even  the  meaning  of  true  charity,  could  impute 
bail  motives  to  hb  neighbours  wlule  none  ex 
Isted,  or  ascribe  designs  to  them  which  they 
disavowed.  In  every  petition  for  Catholic 
Emancipation  which  he  hiad  seen,  so  far  were 
designs  against  the  Protestant  establishment 
from  being  avowed,  that  they  were  distinctly 
disclaimed  (bear,  hear).  In  the  general  Catho- 
lic petition  presented  lately  to  the  house,  not 
only  were  such  designs  disclaimed,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  elo- 
quently stated  and  enforced. 

The  Bishop  of  Htrrfard  said,  that  the  aswr- 
lion  about  the  Pope's  supremacy  was  not  made 
on  light  grounds.  This  doctrine  was  not  dis- 
fuised  or  disclaimed  by  the  Catholics:  it  was 
openly  avowed.  There  was  a  Catholic  Jovmal, 
extensively  drcnlated  among  that  body,  which 
bad  lately  asserted  the  doctrine  in  its  full  lati- 
tude. The  editor,  fas  ipeaking  of  a  late  ordi- 
nance of  the  King  of  nance,  disapproving  of 
the  conduct  of  a  cardinal  for  compromising  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church*  9aid,  that  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  views  bf  the  French 
Goveramenton  this  occasion,  because  the  King 
bad  no  title  to  interfere  with  the  condnct  of  the 
church  to  the  injury  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of 
his  Holinem  the  Pope. .  The  tame  doctrine  was 
asaeHed  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of 
tiancashire.  Thf  y  made  no  scruple  to  say  that 
the  chorcbes  of  this  kingdom  had  bees  theln 
once,  and  wonld  soon  be  theira  again.  He  did 
■ot  entirely  approve  of  all  the  expreaslons  In 
the  netition  (bear,  bear).  There  were  tome 
(hat  be  would  have  been  glad  to  tee  expvnced, 
bat  it  wou]<bc  bard  to  refvM  cootcioiitioas 


men  the  right  of  making  known  their  fears,  and" 
raising  their  voices  in  defence  of  our  eatablfaili. 
ments,  though  they  might,  in  their  sincerity 
and  honest  conviction,  employ  a  greater  seve- 
rity of  terms  than  the  occasion  warranted.  Il 
he  wanted  any  further  excuse  for  such  conduct, 
he  mi^t  find  it  in  what  the  world  looked  upon 
as  a  justification — a  similar  harshness  of  lan- 
guage in  the  opponents  of  the  petitionen.  The 
worthy  clergymen  of  the  Establishment  who 
conscientiously  discharged  their  duties  were 
styled  **  hungry  Protestant  parsons"  in  all  the 
pubiicationsof  the  Catholics.  He  could  not  sii 
silent  while  he  heard  the  conduct  of  the  peti« 
tinners  arraigned,  and  motives  imputed  to  them 
which  they  would  disclaim. 

The  Earl  of  GsenuiivoR  did  not  disapprove  of 
churchmen  petitioning  on  public  measures  any 
more  than  any  other  class ;  but  he  bbjected  to 
their  separating  themselves  from  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  their  applications.  Bui 
he  must  observe  that  the  petitioners  evinced 
the  strongest  bias,  and  were  actjiated  by  pre* 
judicet  which  led  them  to  distort  fact&  They 
prayed  that  the  house  would  protect  our  esta- 
blished religion,  which  was  threatened  witJh 
spiritual  tyranny  and  oppremlon.  What  naa 
could  look  around  hhn  in  the  country  and  wii- 
nem  the  situation  of  the  two  systems,  and  sa v 
that  the  Protestant  body  were  threatened  with 
spiritual  violence,  oppression,  and  iynamy 
from  the  Catholics?  He  had  always  heard  It 
represented  that  the  tyranny  and  oppreasion 
were  not  only  threatened,  but  inflicted  from 
the  other  side.  However  that  might  be,  there 
was  certainly  spiritual  coercion.  He  regretted 
that  the  petitioners  should  have  thrown  snrli 
discredit  on  themselves  and  their  order  by  the 
uncharitable  nature  of  their  allegations,  and 
the  falsehood  of  their  assertions.  They  bad 
justified  Lord  Clarendon's cbarecter  of  churcfe. 
men,  who  taid,  '*  that  of  all  mankind,  the  clergy 
were,  on  general  sniuects,  the  least  Infereaed, 
and  took  the  worst  view  of  the  aikira  of  Ihm 
worid." 

Lord  Kimg  expressed  his  belief  that  tncb  m. 
petition  could  not  have  come  ftom  any  vtkmr 
corporation  or  place  in  the  kingdom  than  frams 
the  wise  men  of  the  diocese  wfieace  it  Itanod. 
Such  n  mam  of  nonsense  coald  no  where  oln^ 
have  been  concocted.  The  clergy  In  that  teVM 
were  entirely  in  tha  dark.  They  read  aad 
knew  nothing.  They  had  not  even  perascd  ihim 
liberal  proclamation  of  the  liberal  King  of  Ha. 
nover.  He  wished  the  rt.  rev.  prelaia  w««ld 
take  that  proclamation  and  hang  It  upon  every 
chapel  door  in  hb  diocese  (hear,  hear).  He  wonld 
probablybe  asked  by  thepetitioaers,**  What  baw» 
we  to  do  with  Hanover,"  as  it  had  beoa  •». 
ciently  asked  **  what  goc>d  can  come  oat  of  N»» 
xareth  ?"  He  would  say ,  muc^  good  eouM  < 
out  of  Hanover,  If  the  rev.  gcntlfw  u 
read  that  liberal  proclamation. 

The  Bishop  of  Z^enden  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Archdeaconry  of  Colchfaltr, 

Lord  CUfUen  believed  that  theaa  pttltiotM 
could  not  tail  to  do  good  by  attrartlBg  p^lie 
notice  to  the  state  <?  the  Chnrch  RstabMals- 
meot— to  tha  eaormont  wealth  of  aame  of  Hm 
members,  and  the  poverty  of  othan. 
equality  of  the  division  of  chnicb 
was  tcandalout.  toasa  iDdifldnnla 
«),0001.  a.year,wbUe  othere  bad  aidp  fflt 

The  petitiooi  were  thtR  rtcaifadl 
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TBV«sp4r*  M  A«ca  9L— Lord  Kauftm  had 
m.  petition  to  preiebc  from  certain  Irlah 
Proteitantt  belon|:iog  to  Orange  Societies, 
who  tlioiight  tbemielves  greatly  calumniated 
aad  injored  by  the  bill  now  before  their 
lordihips,  and  who  anxiously  wished  for  an 
opportanity  to  vindicate  themselves,  either 
before  the  committee  now  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  Ireand,  or  in  any  other  manner  in 
which  their  lordships  might  permit  them  to  he 
beard.  They  stated  these  Societies  of  Orange- 
men had  existed  for  a  long  period,  and  that 
■May  persons  in  parliament,  and  connected 
with  the  government,  had  often  expressed 
tbemselves  fiivoorable  to  their  principles,  and 
sattsScd  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  conduct. 
Tll«y  mentioned  that  their  conduct  had  been 
spoken  of  with  approbation  by  two  generals 
coaunandiog  in  Ireland  (Lake  and  Knox),  by 
a  lord-lieutenant,  and  by  a  high  civil  autho- 
rity (Mr.  Peel)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
I8l4w  Their  lordshi|is  would  recollect  a  bill 
wWch  passed  some  time  ago,  which  related 
particularly  to  the  Orange  Societies  of  Ire- 
land, describing  certain  ceremonies  which  it 
enacted  should  be  suppressed.  With  that 
respect  to  tlie  law  which  always  distinguished 
the  Oraogemen  of  Ireland,  they  paid  full 
obedience  to  that  statute ;  and  they  now  thought 
it  extremely  hard  that  a  bill  expressly  intro- 
doced  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  another 
society,  by  no  means  distinguished  for  devotion 
to  tbe  laws,  should  be  so  framed  as  to  apply 
eqoally  to  them.  Why  not  frame  the  bill  in 
aach  a  manner  as  to  maiie  it  apply  only  to 
those  who  were  tbe  real  objects  of  it?  He 
hoped  that  their  lordships  would  allow  them 
the  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  character, 
for  which  they  prayed. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  committee 
en  ti»  state  of  Ireland. 


Tbe  Earlof  Gsenurrvon  rose  to  present  a  peti' 
60a from  certain  persons  composing  the  Catholic 
DepvtatSoo,  then  In  London,  praying  to  be  heard 
hyceaofel  against  the  Unlawful  Societies  bill  at 
tlnrtordships^bar;  and  to  move  that  their  prayer 
he  granted.  He  conceived,  that  like  all  indi- 
vidaaJa  who  were  about  to  be  affected  by  a 
pTOceedfaig  before  the  bouse,  the  petitioners 
wen  eatitled  to  be  becrd.  This  principle  had 
alwaya governed  their  proceedinrs,,andsho»ld 
he  rtrictly  adhered  to  by  that  bouse,  which 
van  the  highest  tribunal  of  Justice  In  the 
hiagdoa.  Hb  Majesty's  speech  had  charged 
the  saembera  of  the  Aasociation,  with  having 
**  mOm^d  proceedings  irreconcilable  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  calculated,  by 
cicHiag  alarm,  and  by  exasperating  animosi- 
iias,  10  endanger  the  peace  of  society."  Was 
not  tUs  a  serious  charge,  coming,  as  it  did, 
^  throne,  and  must  not  members  of  the 
~  Ml  consider  it  an  impuUtion  which 
be  desirous  to  remove  ?  Surely  such 
eaiitled  the  individuals  accused,  to  be 
I  to  come  before  that  house.  In  order  to 
rroee  ihat  the  imputations  cast  upon  them 
aafbanded.  Their  lordships  had  no  other 
0f  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  rapre- 
BOB  which  had  been  made  of  tbe  conduct 
^i  ibe  Asneiatloo.  Much  of  the  information 
dhey  vere  aappoaed  to  have  had  on  that  sub- 
ject  mast  have  reached  them  through  polluted 
which  conid  not  be  depended  on.    He 


was  therefore  Instructed  to  say,  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  petitioners  In  asking  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  was,  that  they  might  have  the  op- 
porta nity  of  laying  before  the  house  the 
authentic  minutes  of  their  proceedings  from  the 
firet  day  of  their  meeting  to  the  present  boor. 
Those  minutes  would  show  that  there  had  been 
nothing  censurable  in  their  conduct—nothing 
which  could  sulyect  them  to  the  charges  in  his 
M^esty*s  Speech,  which  had  been  made  the 
ground  for  bringing  in  tbe  present  MIL  Ho 
knew  not,  therefore,  how  the  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  could  justify  a  refusal  of  the  pe- 
titioners' request:  especially  when  their  lord- 
ships were  so  careful,  in  other  cases,  as  to  per- 
sonal interests,  that  they  would  not  pass  a  bUI 
to  exclude  a  goose  from  a  common  until  the 
owner  was  heard.  But  it  was  said  that  the 
petltionere  had  no  personal  interests  at  stake- 
that  the  measure  was  altogether  of  a  public 
nature — and  that  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
hear  counsel  against  such  a  proceeding.  If 
the  petitionen  had  no  penooal  Interest  — 
if  they  complained  of  no  injury  to  them- 
selves, this  argument  would  be  good;  but  these 
were  men  whose  individual  conduct  was 
called  in  question,  and  who  were  chained  with 
offences  of  the  gravest  hind.  Had  they  no 
interest  in  the  removal  of  such  extraordinary 
Imputations?  It  was  impomible  to  deny  that 
they  had  an  interest  of  the  most  pressing  kind. 
He  must  observe,  that  with  respect  to  this  bill, 
they  were  legislating  in  the  dark.  They  might, 
however,  earily  obtain  information;  and  ought 
not,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  refuse  any  evidence 
which  was  offered.  Notwithstanding  what  bad 
been  said  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  all 
that  they  regularly  knew  of  the  Association 
was,  that,  since  its  meeting,  tranquillity  had 
been  preserved  in  Ireland.  Was  it  reasonable, 
then,  to  expect  the  same'effect  from  putting  It 
down  ?  Tbe  necessity  for  obtaining  information 
before  they  passed  this  act,  was  materially  in- 
creased by  the  distance  of  the  country  and  tbo 
persons,  it  affected.  It  was  to  affect  the 
people  of  a  country  of  whose  tree  Interests  he 
feared  many  in  that  House  were  not  informed 
— a  people  whose  habits  were  very  different 
from  those  with  whom  their  lordships  were 
more  intimately  acquainted.  On  all  former 
occasions,  when  it  had  been  proposed  to  pass  a 
measure  of  this  sort,  in  this  country,  it  had 
always  been  tbe  practice  to  precede  it  by  a 
committee  of  inquiry.  If,  then,  loforaiation 
was  thought  necessary  before  a  measure 
affecting  the  people  of  this  country  could  be 
adopted,  how  much  more  were  their  lordships 
bound  to  require  it  in  the  present  case?  This 
was  tbe  more  imperative  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  Association  bad  not  only  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholics  in  its  favour,  but 
that  its  leaders  were  among  the  ablest  men  in 
tbe  country.  From  tbe  petitions  which  had 
been  laid  on  their  table,  their  lordships  knew 
to  what  extent  it  was  supported  by  men  of 
wealth  and  rank.  Until  better  informatioii 
was  obtained,  it  was  ridiculous  to  assert  that 
tbe  Association  was  dangerous  to  the  country. 
If  their  lordships  inuuired,  it  was  probable 
that  the  result  of  the  investigation  would  pro- 
duce important  information.  It  was  possible 
that  some  legislative  measure  might  be  found 
necessary;  nut,  in  the  firat  piace^  let  the 
house  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  tbe  evil 
which  had  been  pointed  out  In  his  Miy^/* 
Speech  and  determine_whethe    it  required  a 
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» or  pot.  HewbheafortbeblonMiiM' 
own  nkei — for  the  interetti  of  Ireland — for 
the  intereflts  of  thit  cooDtrjr — that  tbey  would 
act  refine  ioqairy.  What,  if  the  result  should 
be,  that  it  was  not  the  Association  which  exas- 
perated animosities,  endangered  the  peace  of 
society,  and  retarded  the  coarse  of  national 
improrement,  as  described  in  his  Miyesty*s 
Speech?  What,  if  it  shoald  be  fonnd  that  these 
evils  were  not  attributable  to  them*  but  to 
others?  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 
wbj  should  we  not  return  the  inmdleots  of 
the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  lips  wno  were  the 
real  authors  of  the  evil  ?  Of  this  he  was  cer- 
tain, fh^t  if  they  allowed  the  petitioners  to 
pUttuI  their  own  cause,  thev  would  do  much 
towards  laying  the  foundation  of  pennaoent 
peace.  If  this  were  necenary  for  the  tranquillit} 
of  Ireland,  it  was  no  less  so  for  the  security  of 
Great  Britain.  England  and  Ireland  must 
■tand  or  fall  together.  They  were  united  by 
nature;  for  England  seemed  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  salyect  ocean  to  protect  bor  sur- 
round ing  neighbours.  But  as  long  as  Ireland 
was  not  cordially  united  with  us,  one  limb  of 
the  empire  was  paralysed,  and  our  vigour  was 
inperfect.  He  saw  no  reason  why  Ireland 
should  not  equal  the  prosperity  of  England; 
noder  proper  management  it  would  probably 
be  the  most  prosperous  country  in  Europe. 
Their  lorddiips  were  bound  to  inquiro*  whe- 
ther It  was  not  others  who  interrupted  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  retarded  those  na- 
tional improvements  whicb  might  give  to  Ire- 
land that  degree  of  prosperity  and  wealth 
which  was  consistent  with  the  number  and  the 
diaracter  of  her  population.  He  concluded 
by  moving  that  counsel  be  heard  against  the 
bUI. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  conceived  that,  if 
their  lordships  acceded  to  this  motion,  they 
would  give  up  all  those  general  rules  by 
which  tEsir  practice  bad  blllwrto  been  guided, 
and  would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent. 
The  bill  before  the  bouse  was  a  measure  alta- 
gether  generaL  It  did  not  even  name  the 
Association.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
the  conduct  of  that  body  afforded  a  ground  for 
passing  the  bill ;  but  unquestionably  it  was 
equally  directed  aj;aittst  alt  aasociatlotts.  It 
was,  as  the  preamble  stated,  introduced  for 
tbe  purpose  of  preventing  tbe  evasion  of  a 
focBser  act  This  being  the  olyect  of  the  bill, 
if  every  Individual  who  might  allege  that  be 
was  aggrieved  were  to  be  heard  against  it, 
their  lordships  would  never  get  to  an  end.  If  in- 
divldaale  were  allowed  to  come  forward  and 
state  reasons  against  the  passing  of  general 
measures,  parliament  could  never  legislate. 
When  any  special  pecuniary  interest  was 
supposed  to  be  affected  by  a  measure  before 
the  housev  individuals  so  situated  might  be 
beard  ;  but  they  were  heard  on  their  special 
interests  only.  What  bill  was  there  with 
regard  to  which  a  similar  application  migbt 
Dot  be  made,  if  the  claim  of  the  potitlooers 
were  allowed  ?  If  this  Association  were  to  be 
beard,  eveiy  other  society  would  have  an 
equal  claim,  and  their  lordships  might  pass  six 
vopths  in  hearing  counsel.  It  had  been  said, 
that  on  all  fbnser  occasions,  before  passing 
•ay  bUl  af  thto  kind,  their  lordships  bad  in- 
alitatad  iaqoiriet,  and  adopted  tbe  measure  on 
Ihe  report  of  a  secret  comoUtteei  but  this 
mmimn  was  gravaded  on  tbe  aotoriooi  aatare 
of  Ibt    proceadiiyt  agalnat  wklcb    it 


direeted.    Indeed,  there  was  hot  a  hti  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  Asaociatioa  rsiisd 
upon  as  a  ground  fiir  this  bill,  which  he  wu 
not  prepared  to  give  ap  If  any  noble  leid 
would  say  that  he  knew  it  to  be  untrue.    Tbe 
petition,  therefore,   demanding  to  be  heard 
against  it,  if  muted,  would  only  open  ths 
door  to  great  delays  and  inconvemeace.    Bat 
he  would  say  that  if  ever  there  were  a  esse  la 
which  no  ground  could  be  stated  for  a  depsr- 
tare  from  the  common  rule  of  refusing  to  hesr 
particular  parties  on  general  measures.  It  wss 
this.    It  was  well  known  to  their  tordsUps 
that  ministers  had  concurred  in  the  utility  of  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  situation  of  Irelaad. 
A  committee  had  been  appointed  for  oaadactasg 
that  inquiry  by  each  House  of  f^arltsaient; 
and  he  would  ask  all  who  were  acquaiaied 
with  the  manner  in  which  those  coraaultees 
conducted  their  proceedings,  whether  tbe  best 
disposition  was  not  Uiou  n  to  go  into  tbe  in- 
vestigation fully,  and  impartially,  and  to  bear 
all  tbe  evidence  that  was  likely  to  be  asefsl. 
To  those  committees  persons  of  all  partiss 
were  welcome ;  and  if  any  other  inquiry  weie 
instituted  with  reference  to  tbe  bill  before  the 
house,  be  did  not  see  why  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Association  alone  should  be  beard. 
A  noble  friend  (Lord  Kenyon)  had  that  nigbt 
presented  a  petition  from  certain  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  called  Oraagemea,  who  prayed 
likewise  to  be  beard  at  tbe  bar  of  tbe  buute 
respecting  this  bilK  and  he  did  not  see  bow 
their  prayer  could  be  resisted.  If  that  of  Ihe 
Catholic  Association  were  granted.   Both  sides 
were  invited  to  come  before  the  committee  ef 
either  house  now  sitting,  and  they  would  be 
heard.    Coodderiag,  thea,  that  tbere  wasae 
ground  laid  for  compliance  with  this  petition^ 
conceiving  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
of  a  general  character,  agaimt  which  ao  maa's 
particular  interests  entitled  him  to  be  heard— 
conceiving  that  the  notoriety  and  undeniable 
nature  of  tbe  facts  were  sufficient  to  warrsat 
the  legislature  in  Its  proceedings,  be  did  net 
see  why  their  lordships  should  establish  an  in- 
convenient precedent,  which  could  not  in  this 
case  lead  to  advantage,  and  wUch  might  be 
clafaased  la  favour  of  all  parties  as  well  as  «iif 
one.    He  thought  he  best  discharged  bis  duty 
by  resisting  the  motion  (hear,  bear). 

Earl  Greyt   Feeling  that  a  more  unanswer- 
able appeal  had  never  been  made  to  tbe  Justice 
of  tbe  house  against  a  measure  which  would 
condemn  the  petitioners  without  proof,— which 
calumniated  their  Intentions  without  hearing 
their  Justiflcation,  and  which,  tfaroagfa  them, 
imposed  restrictions  on  the  general  rights  of  lbs 
people,  on  allegations  the  &Isehood  of  which 
they  otbred  and  pledged  themselves  to  establlA, 
he  should  vole  for  the  motion  (hear,  hear).  Be 
must  begin  bv  expresslag  his  surprias  at  the 
ground  taken  by  the  noble  earl,  which  he  could 
■ot  consider  a  very  manly  one.  In  contendi^ 
that  the  bill  was  a  general  meaaarc — that  H 
was  not  partknlariy  directed  against  the  Ca- 
tholic Assoclatkm— and  that  the  petitioners  had 
therefore  no  reason  to  complain.    On  other 
oocasioof,  when  measures  like  this  were  di- 
rected against  particular  societies,  they  were 
named  In  the  bill ;  a  proceeding  vrUcb  axcladvd 
any  pretence  of  the  kind  now  set  a  p.    Tbe  Ca- 
tholic Association  was  as  eiclosively  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill,  u  If  its  name  bad  occurred  la 
ovary  clause  of  it  (hear,  bear).     The  fact  was 
so  notoriansy  that  all  petltlotts  which  had  bcca 
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KOt  ii  Unv  of  tb«  bill)  M^ke  of  tbe.CBtholie 
Anocittioi  alose.    Away,  then,  with  the  miie- 
nhh  quibble  «bo<it  jibe  extent  of  the  measare. 
Let  not  the  Ivave  shelter  itself.  In  resisting  the 
pnyer  of  tba  petltioDcrs,  under  the  dishonest 
prfleit  that  the  Catholic  Association  was  not 
the  eKlsiife  object  of  tbo  bill.    Their  lord- 
lUpi  had  beard  of   Orange  societies  which 
oi^t  be  afected  by  the  measure,  and  a  peti- 
tion had  bean  read  from  certain  parties  who 
chimed  that  title  |   but  did  they  complain  of 
the  hill?  No  I   fkey  knew  that  it  was  not  di- 
rected a|iioit  themi  and,  therefore,  they  did 
not  esdeavoor  to  arrest  its  progress.    They 
ooljr  pcayed  that  they  might  have  an  opportn- 
■it;  of  rectifying  certain  errors,  or  repelling 
certain  calranies,  to  which  its  in  trod  action  had 
|i«eo  rise,  befisre  the  committee  (hear,  hear). 
Tittn^r,  then,  tke  Catholic  Association  as  the 
nndoabted  obiect  of  the  biU,  he  wonld  ask,  on 
vhitpooBdu  wa*en«cled}  The  Speech  from 
t&e  Tkfiooe,  and  the  speeches  afterwards  deli- 
wed  is  its  snpporlt,  aUeged  the  most  grievons 
(brsei.    It  wai^  said  that  the  AssocfaMion  had 
meted  itflelfinto  a  Cathotio  parliament— that 
it  had  atnrp^d  the  power  of  the  legislature  in 
Icy.vtn;  taxes -that  it  interfered  with  the  ad- 
■iiiftrarioo  of  justice— -that  it  had  become  a 
SMree  of  alarm  and  danger*  and  therefore  must 
be  ^t  down  by  thli  bill.    He  would  ask  what 
9tnoger  chaiges  could  be  made  against  any 
body  of  men?    Ongbt  the  petitioners  to  be 
heard  ajtinst  snch  charges,  or  could  the  boose 
i^y  proceed  to  legislate  on  the  supposition 
«f  their  troth,  when  the  petitioners  offered  to 
P^ve  that  they  were  unfounded?    But  the 
oohle  carl  mid  that  be  went  on  the  notoriety  of 
^  facts  and  that  if   any  fact  which  was 
alleged  was  denied,  he  wonld  admit  the  denial 
«'ti)oot  hearing  evidence  of  the  truth.     What 
**«!  the  petkionersr    They  met  these  facts 
*ith  a  deaisL    They  said,  *^  Your  opinions 
I'e  erroseoBs — your  charges  are  false ;  give 
8)  an  epportanity,  and  we  will  prove  it.*'    His 
"pble  frjrad  had  truly  said  that  tJiemost  trifling 
^ofcotononconld  not  lie  taken  away  with- 
out hearing  the  party  affected:    and  were  the 
*bofe  people  of  Ireland  to  be  mulcted  of  their 
pnvilefes;  were  a  vrhole  religious  community 
to  he  psoiibed,  and,  through  thenh  the  general 
^tftiei  of  the  empire  curtailed,  without  al- 
~*i>f  then  to  come  forward  to  explain  and 
J*^jr  their  coodnct,  to  support  their  rights, 
^  defend  their  characters,  to  remove  error, 
*>d  to  repel  calttmny  (hear,  hear)  ?    It   had 
^  iaid  in  the  l^ingS  Speech,  thnt  <«  the  As- 
Mejatien  hud  .adopted   proceedings   irrecon- 
cibble  with  the  sfdrit  of  the  constitution,  and 
^^lated,  by  eiciling  alarm  and  exaspt* rating 
Maasities,  to  endtthger  the  peace  of  society, 
*ad  retard  tim  eovme   of  national  Improve- 
^^t*^    l%ese  were  grave  charges,  and  ought 
IJ^tobe  believed  without  strong  evidence. 
1*  Petitioners  offered  to  disprove  them.  They 
T^woed  thnt  their  measures,  ao  far  from  ex- 
°%  alarm,  had  been  the  cause  of  tranquillity 
^tocfidence.    They  declared  thnt  they  bad 
^e  fo^  from  exasperating  animosities,  that 
-*  easstry  was  never  to  quiet  as  since  the 
^•"J'eoteaieiit  of  Hw  Association.    In  answer 
J*^*fcwipe  of  checking  improvement  and  re- 
*^ prosperity,  tbey  appealed  to  facts;  to 
^eabtrkiag  of  d^w  euterprise,  and  the  rm- 
PnjnKBt  of  ^b  capital  in  Ireland ;  and  they 
^  dahned  support  in  this  appeal  from  a 
"*K  iaportaat  declaration  In  the  Speech   in 
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which  yie  cbamf  against  them  was  made  (bearf 
hear).  They  had  been  Subsequently,  accused 
on  other  grounds,  to  which  they  offered  the 
same  triumphant  contradiction.  It  had  bc^n 
said,  that  they  levied  taxes  on  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Their  answer  was,  ^*  We  levy  no 
taxes— vre  only  receive  voluntary  contribu- 
tiofis,  which  we  expend  on  public  and  laudable 
objects,  and  which  are  so  far  from  being 
exacted  by  force,  that  they  are  the  beat  test  of 
the  good-will  and  confidence  of  those  friends 
who  supply  them*'  (hear,  hear).  But  it  was 
said  that  there  were  two  books  kept,  a  black 
and  a  red  book — that  the  names  of  contributors 
were  inserted  in  the  one,  and  of  those  who  re- 
fused to  contribute  in  the  other — that  neither 
peace  nor  security  could  be  enjoyed  by  the 
latter,  and  that  though  no  legal  force  could  be 
used,  these  taxes  were  any  thing  but  voluntary. 
The  petitioners  gave  a  direct  contradiction  to 
this  charge,  and  offered  to  prove  its  falsehood 
at  the  bar  of  the  house.  Since  such  was  the 
calumny  with  which  they  were  assailed,  and 
such  the  bill  founded  on  that  calumny,  had  they 
not  a  right  to  disprove  the  calumny,  that  they 
might  ward  off  the  intended  punishment  I 
^'  But,"  said  the  noble  earl,  **  there  was  no 
necessity  for  hearing  the  petitioners  at  the  bar, 
as  the  house  had  already  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  Irish  affairs.  Let  Mr. 
O'Connell  present  himself  there,  and  he  would 
be  sure  of  a  hearing.'*  This  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary recommendation  he  had  overheard. 
The  bill,  of  which  the  petitioners  complained, 
would  have  passed  before  they  could  enter  that 
committee.  The  noble  earl  had  said,  that  when 
ministers  had  proposed  any  general  measure  of 
restriction — such  as  some  of  those  disgraceful 
bills  suspending  or  curtailing  public  liberty,  of 
which  we  had  of  late  too  many  instances— they 
had  presented  papers  to  committees,  and  on  the 
report  of  those  committees  the  bills  were  intro- 
duced. But  did  any  body  ever  hear  of  the  re- 
strictive bill  first,  and  of  the  inquiry  after- 
wards? The  noble  earl  proposed  to  invert  this 
order.  The  committee  on  Irish  affairs  was 
now  sitting.  The  petitioners  were  referred  to 
it,  and  he  would  advise  them  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal, provided  the  noble  earl  would  suspend 
the  progress  of  the  bill  till  the  committee  made 
its  report  (hear,  bear).  Let  the  petitioners  be 
allowed  to  go  before  that  committee — and  to 
be  there  heard,  before  this  bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  he  wonld  admit  that  there 
would  be  a  show  of  justice  in  the  noble  earl's 
proposition.  But  to  pass  this  bill,  and  then 
bear  the  petitioners  against  it — to  punish  first, 
and  to  try  afterwards — to  decide  on  a  question, 
abd  then  receive  the  evidence  on  which  the 
judgment  ought  to  be  formed,  was  such  a  pre- 
posterous course,  that  he  could  scarcely  ex- 
press bis  surprise  at  the  proposition  (bear, 
hear).  Suppose  that  the  petitioners  should 
succeed  in  proving  before  tbe  committee,  that 
all  the  allegations  on  which  the  bill  was  founded 
were  false ;  and  suppose  in  the  meantime  the 
bill  had  papsed  on  tbe  averment  of  their  truth  i 
in  what  a  situation  would  the  house  be  placed ! 
They  would  have  passed  a  law,  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  rignts  and  liberties  of  a  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  they  would  find  that  it 
was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  obnoxious.  As  to 
the  argument,  that  no  particular  individuals 
had  a  right  to  be  heard  against  a  general  mea- 
sare, it  did  not  apply  to  the  case.  The  rights 
of  the  petitioners  were  affected,  and  the  justice 
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of  their  demand  to  be  beard  wat  not  Icunened  by 
tbc  extension  of  the  evil  to  others.    As  to  the 
poMible  inconvenience  of  hearinif  parties  iq 
ciertain  urgent  cases,  such  cases  would  bring 
their  ezcune  wiUi  them.    Here  tliere  was  no 
'tuch  urgency.    The  petitioners  pledged  them- 
selves to  disprove  tlie  allegations  on  which  not 
only  their  own   rights    were    cartailed,   but 
popular  rights  invaded,  which  bad  remained 
untouched  since  tlie  Revolution.    He  was  sa- 
tisfied that  tliere  never  wat  a  case  In  which 
they  were  called  upon  by  so  many  powerful 
considerations  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  and  therefore  he  would  vote  for  the 
mntion  (hear,  hear). 

The  Lord  Ckancelhr  began  by  stating,  that  a 
report  had  gone  abroad  that  this  bill  was  his, 
and  he  had  been  appealed  to  respecting  its  pro- 
visions.   Now,  though  it  had  his  most  perfect 
concurrence,  he  was  not  the  author  of  it ;  and 
although  be  had  fur  some  time  been  acquainted 
with  \U  nature  and  objects,  lie  had  not  even 
seen  it  till  about  eight  hours  ago.    The  Coo- 
▼ention  Act,  of  which  this  bill  was  an  extension, 
vras  still  in  force  in  Ireland.     What  might  be 
the  law  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  act,  or  any  otlier  act,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  know,  and  therefore  he  could  nut 
atate  whether  the  proceedings  of  the  Anocia- 
tlon  were  legal  or  nut ;    but,  according  to  the 
law  of  England,  he  thought  the  Convention  Act 
would  have  reached  tliem.    When  a  society, 
committee,  association,  or  other  body,*  which 
represented,   or   assumed    to    represent,    the 
people,  under  pretence  of  petitioning  for  an 
alteration  of  the  law  in  church  or  state,  was 
illegal,  because   it  had  been  elected  or  consti- 
tuted by  the  people  so  to  represent  them,  he 
conceived  it  would  be  equally  illegal  if  it  pre- 
tended so  to  represent  tht'm,  and  performed  in 
their  name  any  acts,  for  which  tbey  subse- 
quently recrived,  or  professed  to  receive,  the 
sanction  of  their  approbation.    The  evil  to  the 
community  would  he  the  samet  and  the  evasion 
of  the  law^by  avoiding  direct  delegation,  would 
not  be  allowed.    There  had  been  a  good  deal 
■aid  as  to  the  parties  which  this  hill  was  in- 
tended to  affect.    If  the  sole  object  had  baen 
Co  put  down  the  Catholic  Association,  he  would 
have  wished  the  name  of  the   Association  to 
have  been   inserted   in  the  bill  (hear,  hear). 
"When  upon  a  well-known  occasion  ho  had  in- 
troduced a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
potting  down  the  Corresponding  Societies,  he 
introduced  the  names  of  those  societies.    This 
bill   enarteil,  that  6very  society  in  Ireland, 
corresponding  with  the  description  in  the  bill, 
should  be  deemdd  illegal,  though  not  previously 
delegated  or  elected.    Now  if  the  Association 
had  assumed  'a  representative  character,  and 
had  gone  the  length  of  taxing  the  King's  sub- 
jects ;  if  they  had  Instituted  a  control  over  the 
ndmlnistration  of  justire— It  could  not  be  en- 
dured that  such  a  body  should  exist.    Com- 
manding subscrintlons  as  they  boasted,  from  six 
millions  of  people,  where  was  the  possibility  of 
executing  tne  laws  or  maintaining  submission  to 
authority  ?    If  the  Catholics  could  form  such 
an  association,  why  not  the  Protestants  t    And 
if  both  were  thus  arrayed  in  parties,  whence 
could  jurors  and   witncssea  be  drawn,  who 
would  not  all  be  liable  to  a  challenge  }    With 
regard  to  hearing  the  petitioners  at  the  bar,  be 
miAst  observe  that  the  bill  was  a  general  one, 
and  the  rule  in  such  a  case  wat  against  the 
terms  of  the  motion.    Even  la  the  cata  of  ex- 


cluding the  goose  from  tba  comBmi«  s.  party 
could  not  be  heard  uolest  he  made  ont  a  tpeciai 
interett    No  man  or  body  of  men  co«ld  be 
heard  against  the  proposed  enactment  of  a  ge- 
neral law.     There  might  be  exceptions,  oat 
this  wat  the  rule :  and  Parliaaient  might  act  on 
the  exception  or  the  rule.    Caaea  might  be  pat 
of  a  law  passing  both  bonies  in  one  day,  and 
that  law  affecting  individuals  i  bat  tba  urgency 
must  excuse  the  breach  of  principle.    In  tome 
cases  the  danger  might  be  to  imminent,  that  if 
common  forms  were  observed,  the  law  migbc 
past  too  late  to  meet  it    The  general  rale  np* 
plied  to  the  present  bilL  The  oieatare  affected 
the  Astociatlon  by  containing  a  right  descrip- 
tion of  its  constitution  and  olgectt.    No  evi- 
dence which  the  petitiunert  could  offer  sboold 
be  allowed  to  delay  the  enactment.    If  it  did 
not  affect  them  when  enacted,  they  woold  suffer 
no  grievance,  and  therefore  ought  net  to  be 
allowed  to  oppose  a  general  act  which  did  not 
concern  them.    If  it  stopped  them,  tbey  orere 
doing  what  they  ought  not  to  do.   If  they  were 
by  the  mere  absence  of  direct  delegation  evading 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  Act,  while  tbey 
supported  the  character  of  a  Cooveotion,  tbe 
present  bill  would  supply  tbe  remedy  (hear, 
hear). 

Lord  ttolUmd  said  that  he  had  no  sooner  read 
the  bill  than  he  recognized  It  not  to  be  tbe 
work  of  the  noble  earl  on  tbe  woolsack.    He 
Would  go  further,  and  say,  not  only  that  it  waa 
not  the  noble  earl*s,but  thai  be  was  penmaded 
the  noble  earl  had  never  read  it  (a  laagh). 
Nobody  denied  tliat,  to  usurp  (be  powera  or 
overrule  the  authority  of  Parliament,  was  ille- 
gal.   But  had  the  Asaociation  done  this?     if 
the  petitioners  were  heard,  tbey  would  abow 
that  they  had  not  controlled  or  overniled  Par^ 
1  lament.    They   would  show  that  the  usoney 
they  levied  was  employed  for  laadable    pur- 
poses.    Whatever  might  be  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, in  Ireland  the   universal   practice  bed 
been  in  favour  of  the  prayer  of  tbe  petitionera. 
But,  independent  of  all  these  precedents,  tbe 
great  principle  on  which  he  aboald  give  bta 
vote  for  bearing  tbe  petitioners  at  the  bar  waa 
that  of  substantial  justice,  mixed  with  a  gene- 
rous coosiderntion  towards  their  pecoliar  sita- 
ation.    He  was  astonished  at  the  noble  earl, 
when  he  asserted  that  this  bill  wat  not  directed 
against    the    Catholic    Aasociatien— be    ««« 
astonished  at  tbe  assertion,  for  be  coafctted  be 
had  a  great  private  friendthip  for  him,  and  did 
not  suspect  him  of  resorting  to  a  tnbterfnge  or 
equivocation  for  any  patting  pnrpote  of  de- 
bate; neverthelett.  It  wat  fanpotnble  not   to 
tee  that  tbit  bill  mat  levelled  at  the 
*«  Oh,**  tald  the  nobie  earl,  '«whgr 
Catholics?    Godblettme,  they  are  ani  evca 
named  in  iu  inhibition;  thit  k  a  genenl  bill— 
a  meatnre   not  against  any  particalar  4cloaa« 
hat  intended  for  tM  general  goodof  maaklad,** 
This  was  to  auibble  with  a  great  qoestio«. 
They  were  called  on  to  paat  tbit  bUi  osi  noto- 
riety—newspaper notorietv.    O^ght  not  tW 
Catholics  to  bave  tbe  tame  bcaelii  of  oeUuiet  j 
in  their  favour,  that  waa  urged  by  their  cue* 
mies  against  them  I    And  wat  It  not  nolorioma 
that  this  bill  was  solelv  meant  toai^ect  tbe  Co- 
tbolic  Ataociation  ?    To  be  tore,  IT  tbe  petitlom 
were  complied  with,  they  woold  bave  to  dcot 
with  tangible  evidence,  wilb  die  tpeecbrt  oC 
advocates,  of  learned  and  eloqneat  men  cap%. 
ble  of  exposiog  topbittry  and  detecting  truth 
at  tbcir  bar  i  and  If  thia  ' 
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benoMed  by  lbs  omitsioii  of  a  name,  a  most 
coDToieDt  way  was  dlicovered  of  nwpeping 
•VAjtke  rigiitiof  the  people.    He  coiyored 
tketoaieto  beario  mind,  tkat  no  documents 
had  been  prodoced  in  sopport  of  the  hill— no 
inwods  laid  for  It,  better  than  loose,  interested 
raport,  coBtroverted  by  the  parties  who  best 
knew  tbe  trnth,  and  who  oiTered  it  to  the  test 
otHpa  inquiry  at  their  bar.    He  had  a  blrh 
opioioB  of  the  eloquence  and  talents  of  the 
learsed  gent,  at  the  head  of  tbe  Association, 
nd  he  believed  there  were  those  who  Mt, 
(kt  if  that  f eotlcman  were  admitted  to  their 
W,  be  ffl^t  poesihly  make  some  impression 
Bpn  tiieir  lorchhips,  fttal  to  the  progress  of 
lUsbilL    At  all  events,  if  be  were  beard,  it 
woBld  fire  the  mifortonate  objects  of  the  bill 
Ibe  fossolatkm  of  knowing  tliat  their  case  had. 
It  least,  been  argued.     Sure  he  was  that  if 
tbBt  learned  gent,  had  tbe  eloquence  which 
mce  ibook  Greece  to  its  centre — if,  instead  of 
bei^  what  he  believed  him  to  be,  the  honest 
arff  ocate  for  tbe  stability  of  the  two  countries, 
be  suited  the   intentions  of  Catiline    to  the 
eioquesce  of  the  ancient  orator — that  he  would 
be  ineapable  with  such  combined  powers  of 
■uchief  to  do  half  the  iiyury  that  their  lord- 
■bips  would    do,  bv  rejecting  his  claim  to 
be  beard  (bear,  hear).    He  appealed  to  human 
sature  in  support  of  his  argument      Which 
Ad  tbe  most  harm — tbe  language   uttered,  or 
tbe  grievance  felt  (hear,  hear)  ?    Let  them  re- 
sKiabertbat  the  great  Franklin  bad  rejoiced 
M  beiny:  sent  from  their  bar,  unheard  and  in- 
inlted.  If  ibey  really  meant  to  confute  and  si- 
ieace  the  detractors  of  Government,  let  them 
u  tbe  lint  place  be  just^if  they  wished  to 
compose  and  allay  the  jarriags  of  party  ani- 
■osities,  let  them  be  conciliatory,  indulgent, 
i^  generous ;  but  above  all,  let  them  not  on 
tbe  faith  of  miserable  precedents,  ill  quoted 
<ad  worse  understood,  overthrow   that  great 
fint  principle  of  reason  and  justice — to  hear 
before  they  condemned  (hear,  near,  hear). 

Earl  Damle^  implored  the  house  to  pause 
before  they  decided  upon  sending  unheard 
from  their  bar  those  who  came  to  them  as  sup- 
pUaoti  for  joatice  against  oppression,  on  the 
p>rt  of  a  large  body  of  their  sufiering  fellow 
Msstvymen.  He  hoped  the  house  would  open 
b  eyes  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  real 
di^gth  of  tbe  empire. 

The  bouse  then  divided. 

For  the  motion  S»— Against  It  09*-Mljority 
^siort  the  petition,  46. 


The  Eari  9/ Uverpooi^  in  moving  the  aecond 
mdhig  of  tbe  Unlawful  Sociptles  bill,  dis- 
^siAed  tbe  present  question  from  that  of 
Cs^lic  Emancipation.  The  bill  before  the 
beme  retted  on  f^rounds  so  distinct  and  dlffer- 
est,  that  be  sincerely  declared,  if  he  were  the 
Mcadiefi  friend  of  Emancipation,  he  should  still 
ay  that  tUa  bill  was  necessary.  In  a  preced- 
^  Mate  a  noble  earl  (Grey)  bad  accused  him 
w  sot  taking  a  naanly  conrae  00  the  present  oc- 
casioii,  inaMnucb  as  he  had  not  avowed  that  the 
hm  was  directed  solely  against  the  Association, 
hit  had  argued  it  as  a  general  bill.  Now  he 
bed  aalfiirmly  avowed  &at  the  Catholic  Asso- 
cbtioa  was  tbe  principal  object  of  the  bill ; 
hat  he  said  now,  an  he  had  said  before,  tliat 
ibosgh  a  specific  evil  might  be  the  cause  of  a 
isnieular  neassre,  yet,  when  that  measure 
cvBpmhsnded  other  objects,  it  ought  to  be  dif- 


ferently considered  at  to  Its  principle  from  a 
measure  of  single  operation,  and  with  a  single 
object.    There  were  strong  reasons  when  they 
were  to  legislate  against  ue  Association,  that 
they  ought  also  to  include  all  other  societies 
having   an    illegal   tendency — for    instance. 
Orange  Societies,  and  such,  under  whatever 
denomination,  as  were  calculated  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Ireland.    In  that  view  he  sub- 
mitted this  bill ;  he  did  not  deny  that  the  pro- 
minent object  of  the  bill  was  directed  against 
the  Catholic  Association,  but  it  Was  coupled 
with  a  sweeping  operation,  which  equally  de- 
nounced aH  other  bodies,  acting  upon  a  similar 
principle.     Tbe    question,  then,  was   to   be 
taken  in  two  ways :  first,  as  to  the  evasion  of  the 
Convention  Act;  anrfnext.as  to  its  own  merits, 
namely,  the  danger  of  the  Catholic  Association.. 
In  arguing  this  part  of  the  question,  he  war 
ready  to  admit,  that  if  the  Association  were  in. 
itself  no  evil,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  extend 
against  them  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
Act.     Without  at  aH  desiring  to  speak  harshly, 
of  the  Association,  he  had  always  thought  that 
such  institutions,  in  a  country  like  Ireland;  were; 
utterly  inconsistent  with  public   tranquillity. 
He  denied  that  the  suppression  of  such  societies 
was  inconsistent  with  the  free  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.     He  admitted    as   broadly  as. 
any  man,  the  right  of  tbe  people  to  assemble 
for  the  purposes  of  appealing  to  tbe  legislature 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  of  meeting  and. 
stating  their  opinions  with  a  view  of  securing. 
for  their  petitions  a  reasonable  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  whom. 
they  were  addressed.  These  were  among  the  most 
sacred  pri?ileges  of  the  subjects  of  the  Britiab 
empire.    But  he  asserted  that  an  assembly,  not 
meeting  for  the   purpose  of   petitioning — an 
assembly   whose    sittings   were    permanent—" 
which   met    for   the    redress    of    unspecified 
grievances — which  levied  taxes,  voluntarilv  or 
compulsory,   It  did   not  matter  which — which 
interfered  with  tbe  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice, whether  beneficially  or  not  he  would  not 
say — was    inconsistent,    not   alone    with    the 
peace  of  Ireland,  but  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.     It  was  impossible  not  to  look  at 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  Association 
had  been  formed.      The   people  of   Ireland 
might  think  they  laboured  under  grievances 
for  which  they  were  justified  in  seeking  re- 
dress from  the  legislature.    They  might  be  dis- 
satisfied   with    the    remaining   exclusions   by 
which    they  were   aifected^-and    they  might 
justly  state  their  case  to  Parliament,  where 
alone  redress  could  constitutionally  be  sought. 
But  could  any  man  deny  that  more  had  been 
done  lor  promoting  the  happiness  of  that  coun- 
try within  a  short  space  of  time,   than    had 
been    done   by    preceding  Governments,   for 
centuries  before  (hear,  hear) }    The  revenue 
system  bad  been  completely  reformed,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  loudest  in 
their  complaints  against  it    Taxation  had  beca 
reduced  in  Ireland  to  an  unparallelled  degree 
—her  direct  taxes  were  swept  away,  and  she 
paid    fewer   imposts    than  almost  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  while  England  had  taken 
upon  herself  the  whole  of  the  debt.    The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  had  been  revised,— the 
magistracy  had  been  reformed,  and  petty  ses- 
sions established,  every  disposition  bad  been 
shown  to  suppress  those  societies  which  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  civil  dissensions.     Ho 
sUted  those  facts  as  a  proof  of  tho  kind  dispo* 
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of  their  demand  to  be  beard  was  not  lc;9tened  by 
the  extension  of  the  evil  to  others.    As  to  the 
possible  inconvenience  of  bearing  parties  iq 
certain  urgent  cases*  soch  cases  would  bring 
their  excuse  with  them.    Here  there  was  no 
•such  urgency.    The  petitioners  pledged  them- 
selves to  disprove  tlie  allegations  on  which  not 
only  their  own   rights    were    cortaUed»   but 
popular  rights  invaded,  which  had  remained 
untouched  since  the  Revolution.    He  was  sa- 
tisfied that  there  never  was  a  case  in  which 
they  were  called  npoa  by  so  many  powerful 
considerations  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  and  therefore  he  would  vote  for  the 
motion  (hear,  hear). 

The  lAn-d  Chancellor  be  jan  by  stating,  that  a 
report  hod  gone  abroad  that  this  bill  was  hb, 
and  he  had  been  appealed  to  respecting  its  pro- 
visions.   Now,  though  it  had  his  most  perfect 
concurrence,  he  was  not  the  author  of  it ;  and 
although  he  had  fur  some  time  been  acquainted 
with  its  nature  and  objects,  he  had  not  even 
seen  it  till  about  eight  hours  ago.    The  Con- 
vention Act,  of  which  this  bill  was  an  extension, 
was  still  in  force  in  Ireland.     What  might  be 
the  law  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  act,  or  any  other  act,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  know,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
«tate  whether  the  proceedings  of  the  A«socia- 
tlon  were  legal  or  not ;    but,  according  to  the 
law  of  England,  be  thought  the  Convention  Act 
would  have  reached  them.    When  a  society, 
committee,  association,  or  other  body,*  which 
represented,   or   assumed    to    represent,   the 
people,  under  pretence  of  petitioning  for  an 
alteration  of  the  law  in  church  or  state,  was 
Illegal,  because   it  had  been  elected  or  consti- 
tuted by  the  people  so  to  represent  them,  be 
conceived  it  would  be  equally  illcj^al  if  it  pre* 
tended  so  to  represent  thf'm,  and  performed  In 
their  name  any  acts,  for  which  they  subse- 
quently recrived,  or  professed  to  receive,  the 
sanction  of  their  approbation.    The  evil  to  the 
communil  V  would  be  the  samef  and  the  evasion 
of  the  law^  by  avoiding  directdelegatioo,  would 
not  be  allowed.    There  had  been  a  good  deal 
■aid  as  to  the  parties  which  this  bill  was  in- 
tended to  affect.     If  the  sole  object  bad  been 
to  put  down  the  Catholic  Association,  he  would 
have  wished  the  name  of  the   Association  to 
have  been   inserted   in  the  bill  (bear,  hear). 
IVhen  upon  a  well-known  occasion  he  had  in- 
troduced a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
potting  down  the  Corresponding  Societies,  he 
Introduced  the  names  of  those  societies.    Thu 
bilY  enarteit,  that  every  society  in  Ireland, 
corresponding  with  the  description  in  the  bill, 
should  be  deemed  illegal,  tboucb  not  previously 
delegated  or  e)ectrd.     Now  if  the  Association 
had  assumed ^*a  representative  character,  and 
had  gone  the^  length  of  taxing  the  King's  sub- 
jects ;  if  they  had  Instituted  a  control  over  the 
administration  of  justire — it  could  not  be  en- 
dured that  such  a  body  should  exist.    Com- 
manding subscrintlonsas  they  boasted,  from  sax 
millions  of  people,  where  was  tbe  poMibility  of 
executing  toe  laws  or  maintaining  submission  to 
authority  ?    If  tbe  Catholics  could  form  such 
an  association,  why  m>t  the  Protestants  t    And 
if  both  were  thus  arrayed  in  parties,  whence 
could  jurors  and   witoessea  be  drawn,  who 
would  not  all  be  liable  to  a  challenge  ?    With 
regard  to  hearing  the  petitioners  at  the  bar,  he 
mast  observe  that  the  bill  was  a  general  one, 
and  the  rnle  In  such  a  case  was  against  th« 
terms  of  Ihe  motion.    Even  In  the  cast  of  ex- 
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eluding  the  goose  from  the  commoB,  s.  party 
could  not  be  heard  nnlesaha  maoe  out  a  tpeciaJ 
interest    No  man  or  body  of  men  coidd  be 
heard  against  the  proposed  enactment  of  a  re- 
neral  law.     There  might  be  excoptions,  bat 
this  was  the  rule :  and  Parliament  might  act  on 
the  exception  or  the  rule.    Cases  might  bo  pat 
of  a  law  passing  both  bouses  in  one  day,  and 
that  law  aflbcting  individuals ;  bat  the  urgency 
must  excuse  the  breach  of  principle.    In  some 
cases  the  danger  might  be  so  Imminent,  that  if 
common  forms  were  observed,  the  law  might 
pass  too  lato  to  meet  it    The  general  mle  ap* 
plied  to  the  present  bilL  The  nseaanre  affected 
the  Association  by  containing  a  right  descrip- 
tion of  Its  constitution  and  olgecta.    No  evi« 
dence  which  the  petltiunen  could  offer  should 
be  allowed  to  delay  tbe  enactment.    If  it  did 
not  affect  them  when  enacted,  they  would  suffer 
no  grii^vance,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  ba 
allowed  to  oppose  a  general  act  which  did  not 
concern  them.    If  it  stopped  them,  they  were 
doing  what  they  ought  not  to  do.   If  they  were 
by  the  mere  absence  of  direct  delegation  evading 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  Act,  while  they 
supported  the  character  of  a  Convention,  the 
present  bill  would  supply  tbe  remedy  (hear, 
hear). 

Lord  ffolUmd  said  that  he  had  no  sooner  read 
tbe  bill  than  he  recognized  It  not  to  be  the 
work  of  the  noble  earl  on  the  woolsack.    He 
vTould  go  further,  and  say,  not  only  that  it  was 
not  the  noble  earrB,but  thai  he  was  persuaded 
the  noble  earl  had  never  read  It  (a  laogh). 
Nobody  denied  tliat,  to  usurp  (be  powers  or 
overrule  the  authority  of  Parliament,  was  ille- 
gal.   But  had  the  Association  done  this?     If 
the  petitioners  were  heard,  they  would  show 
that  they  had  not  controlled  or  overruled  P«r- 
I lament   Tbey   would  show   that  the  money 
they  levied  was  employed  for  laudable   pur- 
poses.   Whatever  might  be  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, in  Ireland  the   universal   practice  had 
been  in  favour  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
But,  Independent  of  all  these  precedents,  the 
great  principle  on  which  he  should  give  bis 
vote  for  bearing  the  petitioners  at  the  bar  was 
that  of  subsUnUal  justice,  mixed  with  a  gene- 
rous consideration  towards  their  peculiar  sita- 
atioo.    He  was  astonished  at  the  noble  earl, 
when  he  asserted  that  this  hill  was  not  directed 
againi»t    the    Catholic    Association  —  he    was 
astonished  at  the  assertion,  for  he  confcmed  be 
had  a  great  private  friendship  for  him,  and  did 
not  suspect  him  of  resorting  to  a  aubterfnge  or 
equivocation  for  any  paming  purpose  of  de- 
bate; nevertheless.  It  was  Impoinble  not   to 
see  that  this  hiliwat  levelled  at  the  A—clntiow. 
«'  Oh,**  said  the  noble  earl,  '^whgr  haar  tJhe 
Catholics?    Godbleaame,  they  are  nat  ev«n 
named  in  its  inhibition  \  this  is  a  general  bill-^ 
a  measure  not  ag^iiost  any  parUcalar  4cla««, 
but  intended  for  tbe  general  good  of  mankiad.'* 
This  was  to  quibble  with  a  great  qocstioik 
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They  were  called  on  to  pam 
riety— newspaper  notorietv,  Onght  not  tbe 
Catnolics  to  nave  the  same  benefit  of  noloriety 
in  their  favour,  thai  was  urged  by  their  c«e- 
mirs  against  them  I  And  waa  It  not  aotorioaa 
that  this  bill  was  solely  meant  to  affect  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  ?  To  be  aura,  IT  the  peUtum 
were  complied  with,  they  would  have  to  deal 
with  tangible  evidence,  with  Uie  apeecbrt  «C 
advocates,  of  learned  and  eloquent  men  cap««> 
ble  of  exposing  sophistry  and  detecting  imch 
at  their  bar  i  and  if  thia  Incoovcnleace  conld 
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tetwMiil  by  the  iitniMioii  of  a  mune,  a  most 
eoBTcaieat  way  was  discovered  of  sw^epiof 
•VAjtbe  rights  of  the  people.    He  conjured 
Ike  hMse  to  bear  io  mind,  fkat  no  documents 
bad  beea  prodoced  in  support  of  the  bill^-no 
^wsds  laid  for  It,  better  than  loose,  interested 
roport,  cootroirerted  by  the  parties  who  best 
isew  (he  tratfa,  and  who  olfered  it  to  the  test 
of  lipd  ia^olry  at  their  bar.    He  had  a  hirh 
opiaioB  of  the  eloquence  and  talents  of  the 
leaned  gent,  at  the  head  of  the  Association, 
ni  he  believed  there  were  those  who  ftit, 
that  If  that  geotleman  were  admitted  to  their 
bar,  he  rnigfat  poasihly  make  some  impression 
Bpoo  their  lorMlps,  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
tbb  bUL    At  all  events,  if  be  were  heard,  it 
wosld  give  the  mfortanate  objects  of  the  bill 
die  foaaolatioD  of  knowing  that  their  case  had, 
at  least,  beea  argued.     Sure  he  was  that  if 
that  learned  gent,  had  the  eloquence  which 
oDce  ihook  Greece  to  its  centre — if,  instead  of 
being  what  he  believed  him  to  be,  the  honest 
advocate  for  the  stability  of  the  two  countries, 
be  Baited  the    intentions  of  Catiline    to  the 
eloqaence  of  the  ancient  orator — that  he  would 
be  incapable  with  such  combined   powers  of 
■iichief  to  do  half  the  injury  that  their  lord- 
ibipi  would    do,  by  rejecting  his  claim  to 
be  beard  (hear,  hear).    He  apj^aled  to  human 
satnre  in  support  of  his  argument      Which 
did  the  most  harm — the  language   uttered,  or 
the  |rrievance  felt  (hear,  hear)  ?    Let  them  re- 
Bcnberthat  the  greet  Franklin  bad  njoiced 
OS  being  aent  from  their  bar,  unheard  and  in- 
wlted.  If  they  really  meaot  to  confute  and  si* 
Icnce  the  detractors  of  Government,  let  them 
is  the  iint  place  be  just^if  they  wbhed  to 
coanpoie  and  allay  the  jarrings  or  party  ani- 
amiiira,  let  them  be  conciliatory,  indulgent, 
asd  (generous  ;  but  above  all,  let  them  not  on 
the  faith  of  miserable  precedents,  ill  quoted 
asd  worse  ttDder»tood,  overthrow  that  great 
firtt  principle  of  reason  and  justice — to  hear 
before  they  condemned  (hear,  hear,  bear). 

Earl  liamletf  implored  the  house  to  pause 
before  they  decided  upon  sending  nnheard 
frosi  their  bar  those  who  came  to  them  as  sup- 
pliasti  for  justice  against  oppresaion,  on  the 
part  of  a  large  body  of  their  sulTering  fellow 
cosotr^rmen.  lie  hoped  the  house  would  open 
ita  e^es  to  the  beat  means  of  securing  the  real 
rtreogih  of  the  empire. 

The  house  then  divided. 

For  the  motion  23— Against  It  69^MlJority 
•fiiBst  the  petition,  46. 


The  Mtri  of  Lhtrpooit  in  moving  the  second 
retdiBg  of  the  Unlawful  Societies  bill,  dis- 
tiagftiabed  the  present  question  from  that  of 
CathoUc  Emancipation.  The  bill  before  the 
booae  rested  on  grounds  so  distinct  and  diflTer- 
est,  that  he  siocerely  declared,  if  he  were  the 
Headiest  friend  of  Emancipation,  he  should  still 
tty  that  tUs  bill  wan  necessary.  In  a  prcced- 
1^  debate  a  noble  earl  (Grey)  had  accused  him 
Bfnot  taking  n  manly  course  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, loaMnuch  as  he  had  not  avowed  that  the 
bin  was  directed  solely  against  the  Association, 
bst  bad  argued  it  as  a  general  bill.  Now  he 
had  aaifbfmly  avowed  that  the  Catholic  Asso- 
cbtioB  was  the  principal  object  of  the  bill ; 
)si  he  said  now,  as  he  had  said  tiefure,  tliat 
tkwgh  a  specific  evil  might  be  the  cause  of  a 
farticolar  meaaore,  yet,  when  tiiat  measure 
CBBprtbeaded  other  objects,  it  ought  to  be  dif- 


ferently considered  as  to  Its  principle  from  a 
measure  of  single  operation,  and  with  a  single 
object.    There  were  strong  rcaaons  when  they 
were  to  legislate  against  the  Association,  that 
they  ought  also  to  include  all  other  societies 
having    an    illegal   tendency  —  for    instance. 
Orange  Societies,  and  such,  under  whatever 
denomination,  as  were  calculated  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Ireland.    In  that  view  he  sub* 
mitted  this  bill ;  he  did  not  deny  that  the  pro- 
minent object  of  the  bill  was  directed  against 
the  Catholic  Association,  but  it  was  coupled 
with  a  sweeping  operation,  which  equally  de- 
nounced aH  other  bodies,  acting  upon  a  similar 
principle.     The    question,  then,  was   to   be 
taken  in  two  ways :  first,  as  to  the  evasion  of  the 
Convention  Act;  an(f  next.as  io  its  own  merltSt 
namely,  the  danger  of  the  Catholic  Association.. 
In  arguing  this  part  of  the  question,  be  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  if  the  Association  were  ih- 
itself  no  evil,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  extend* 
against  them  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
Act.     Without  at  all  desiring  to  speak  harshly, 
of  the  Association,  he  had  always  thought  that 
such  institutions,  in  a  country  like  Ireland;  were: 
utterly  inconsistent  with  public  tranquillity.. 
He  denied  that  the  suppression  of  such  societies 
was  inconsistent  with  the  free  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.     He  odmitted    as   broadly  aSi 
any  man,  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble 
for  the  purposes  of  appealing  to  the  legislature 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  of  meeting  and-, 
stating  their  opinions  with  a  view  of  securing 
for  their  petitions  a  reasonable  effect  upon  (he 
minds  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  whom, 
they  were  addressed.  These  were  among  the  most 
sacred  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  the  British 
empire.    But  be  asserted  that  an  assembly,  not 
meeting  for  the   purpose  of   petitioning — an 
assembly   whose    sittings   were    permanent— 
which   met   for    the    redress    of    unspecified 
grievances — which  levied  taxes,  voluntarily  or 
compulsory,  it  did   not  matter  which — which 
interfered  with  the  due  administration  of  jus* 
tice,  whether  beneficially  or  not  he  would  not 
say — was    incouflistent,    not    alone    with    the 
peace  of  Ireland,  but  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.     It  was  impossible  not  to  look  at 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  Association 
had  been  formed.      The   people  of   Ireland 
might  think  they  laboured  under  frievances 
for  which  they  were  justified  in  seeking  re- 
dress fi'om  the  legislature.    They  might  be  dis- 
satisfied   with    the    remaining   exclusions   by 
which    they  were   affected^-and    they  might 
justly  state  their  case  to  Parliament,  where 
alone  redress  could  constittitlonally  be  sought. 
But  could  any  man  deny  that  more  had  been 
done  for  promoting  the  happinoM  of  that  coun* 
try  within  a  short  space  of  time,   than    had 
been   done   by    preceding  Governments,   for 
centuries  before  (hear,  hear)  }    The  revenue 
system  had  been  completely  reformed,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  loudest  in 
their  complaints  against  it    Taxation  had  been 
reduced  in  Ireland  to  an  unparallelled  degree 
—her  direct  taxes  were  swept  away,  and  she 
paid    fewer   imposts    than  almost  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  while  England  had  taken 
npbn  herself  the  whole  of  the  debt.    The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  had  been  revised,— the 
magistracy  had  been  reformed,  and  petty  ses- 
sions established,  every  disposition  bad  been 
shovm  to  suppress  those  societies  which  bad  a 
tendency  to  produce  civil  dissensions.     Ho 
stated  those  facts  as  a  proof  of  tha  kind  dispo* 
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■ition-of  GoveroBidBt  lo wards  Ireland,  and  (o 
abowthat  oo  j^larinjc  evil  existed,  whtefareqoired 
the  ettabltsbment  of  a  perpetual  orgao,  like 
the  Catholic  AMociatioD.  Yet,  in  this  state  of 
tbinga,  that  body  bad  been  organized,  and  as* 
sumed  a  greater  influence  tban  bad  been  ezer- 
ciied  by  the  Catbolic  Convention,  avoiding  the 
letter  of  the  law  enacted  for  tbe  sappreiaion 
of  tlie  latter,  but  preaerFing  Tirtnally  and 
fully,  tbe  evil  of  delegaiion,  against  whicb  tiiat 
Jaw  was  directed  (bear,  bear).  Their  intent 
was  proved  by  their  acta,  and  the  evasion  of 
<be  law  would  be  complete.  If  the  legislature 
did  not  interpose  its  authority.  In  arguing 
this  question,  he  meant  to  avoid  any  discuwion 
of  tbe  particnlar  proceedings  of  the  Associa« 
tion.  He  believed  it  to  be  roosti toted  in  the 
Same  way  as  any  other  bodv  of  the  sort  would 
ikiturally  be.  Such  assemblies  were  generally 
composed  of  various  materials.  Many  well- 
dbposed  men  were  nsnally  to  be  found  among 
them,  and  tbe  great  majority  never  paused  to 
contemplate  tbe  evils  to  which  their  proceed- 
ings led.  His  objection  therefore  to  the  Asso- 
.ciation  was  a  general  one ;  it  was,  that  no  such 
:>ody  could  exist  without  producing  evil.  He 
agreed  that  it  would  be  often  nnfair  to  analyse 
parts  of  tbe  proceedings  of  such  societies  $  for 
some  evil  tbey  mast  necessarily  produce. 
Some  noble  lords  might  thinlL  thu  society  a 
a  good  instrument  for  effecting  a  particular 
purpose— the  Itcst  way,  for  instance,  of  pro- 
moting Catbolic  Bmancipation ;  but  be  would 
ask  these  noble  lords,  if  tbey  thought  a  body  like 
tkis  would  stop  with  any  specific  question : 
the  Association  had  sat  no  limits  to  its  sphere 
of  operation.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  bieard, 
•^Im  knew  not  on  wlut  authority,  altboirgh  (be 
statement  had  certainly  goue  forth — that  some 
communication  had  been  made  to  them,  that  if 
tile  Catholic  question  would  satisfy  them,  they 
■honld  be  satisfied,  if  it  wonld  separate.  Tbiev  re- 

filed  that  Emancipation  would  not  satisfy  them, 
'rom  this  it  wonld  appear  that  there  was  to  be  no 
end  to  their  proceedings  %  and  that  if  their  pro- 
Ibssad  aim  were  accomptiahed,  tlieir  existence 
aigirt  stUi  be  prolonged  for  ulterior  and  unlwown 
objects.  He  said  this  without  reference  to  in- 
dividuals I  tbe  nature  of  the  evil  vras  in  the 
coBstitntion  of  the  assembly  itself  i  and  conse- 
quences must  ensue,  which  no  government 
could  or  ought  to  tolerate.  He  defied  any 
noble  lord  to  prove  that  such  a  body  was  ever 
permitted  in  a  regular  fovemmenL  He  would 
pass  over  tiie  details  of  their  discufalons  and 
debates,  and  come  to  the  material  feature  of 
their  svsteas— the  Catholic  reot.  The  very 
name,  its  essence,  nature,  aad  definition,  im- 
plied an  obligation,  and  he  could  bardlv 
tliiak  that  so  expressive  a  name  had  been  bit 
npon  accidentally.  Bui  call  it  rent,  or  snb- 
serlption,  or  wbat  thsy  would.  It  was  any 
Ibiag  but  a  volnntary  contribution.  Though  there 
eiltted  no  legal  right  to  enforce  it,  yet 
where  the  country  was  cast  Into  factions,  aad 
tiM  appeal  uMde  to  their  sincerity,  their 
seal,  or  their  pasaions,  it  was  a  frrce  to  call  it 
any  thing  short  of  compulsion.  Who  were 
tiM  instruments  for  carrying  tha  collection 
Into  effect?  It  was  collected  by  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  in  the  Catbolic  cupels.  Who, 
then,  who  kaew  the  cannaxion  between  the  Ca- 
rbolic priest  and  kls  flock,  eoald  donbt  w^» 
^  subscriptioa  was }  He  had  oven  heard  of 
aa  tartaictwlma  a  peaMBt  had  been  distiaiiwd 


upon  for  non-payment  of  thb  rent  |  but  fW 
quarter  sesatons  bad  interposed,  and  protected 
him  from  tbe  exacttoo.    He  did  not  press  this 
sul^ect  for  more  flian  it  was  fairly  worth  in  hia 
argument,    nor    did    he  wish  to  touch  npon 
the  attendant  circumstances,  the  registration, 
whether  in  black  or  red  books  i  for,  in  socli 
cases,  where  the  whole  population  were  to  pay, 
each  man  knew  how  Hi  bis  neighbour  had  coa- 
triboted,  and  each  was  a  check  apon  the  other, 
without  any  extensive  machinery  of  account 
keeping.    Some  paid  this  money  for  reltgio»^> 
others  for  policy ;  and  he  belfeved  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  subscribers  paid  to  avoid 
being  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  their 
neigUwurs.    He  appealed  to  every  man's  good 
sense,  of  whatever  party,  whether  such  must 
pot  be  the  case  from  the  very  nature  of  things? 
But  what  were  tbe  objects  oiif  this  Association, 
permanent  aa  it  b,  with  revenue  at  its  dbpoeal, 
and  avowedly  interfering  in  the  adminbtration 
of  jastica  ?    What  an  engine  was  it  likely  to 
becenel    Take  the  millions  of  population  said 
to  be  under  their  ccmtrol,  and  then  let  them  ca- 
timats '  the  danger.    He  remembered  a  saying 
full  of  wisdom  which  he  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Fox,  on  some  question  relative  to  tbe  Disseatera. 
«M  hate,*'  said  that  eminent  individual,  ^  tbe 
tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many  ;  but  there  U 
one  thing  which  1  abhor  still  more,  tbe  tyranny 
of  the  many  over  the  few."    He  applied  this 
wise  saying  to  tbe  present  ease,  and  rnerted 
that  t|w  more  formidable  the  body,  the  more 
intolerable  its  existence  vras  capable  of  be- 
coming in  the  State.    He  now  came  to  two 
arguments  whicrb  had  been  used  in  the  course 
of  these  discuMions-^first,  It  was  said  this  As- 
sociation had  done  no  harm  ;  and  secondly,  it 
was  declared  to  have  done  good.    As  to  the 
first,  he  would  appeal  to  those  who  lived  io 
Ireland  to  say,  how  exasperaliog  the  effect  of 
this  Association  had  been  upon   party  spirit 
throughout  tbe  country,  and  now  it  bad  gene- 
rated  fiactious  feelings    of  all    kinds:    with 
respect  to  the  second  argument — its  doing  good 
by  promoting,  as  bad  been  asserted,  the  tran  - 
quillity  oftbie  country — be  should  not,  if  it  had 
none  so,  be  the  less  disposed  to  denounce  it  oo 
that  account.    If  a  body  of  thb  description 
had  the  power  of   promoting  tranqnlility,  it 
must  equally  be  capable  of  prodoelag  dis- 
turbance {  and  in  either  case  he  did  not  choosa 
that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  state 
should  rest  upon  the  prudence,  discretion,  ar 
temper  of  any  such  body.   Again  he  begged 
to  observe  that  he  did  not  accuse  thb  Associa- 
tion, or  any  of  the  particular  individuab  wha 
composed  it,  of  bad  intentions ;  b^t  if  he  could 
have  supposed  timt  there  were  amongst  them 
any  wko  meditated  mischief,  he  should  give 
them  no  credit  fbr  the  nvowal  of  their  peace- 
able intentions.    Tbe  first  object  of  those  wbo 
meditated  reliellioB  was  to  preach  up  peace 
aad  tranquillity  1    Nothing  was  so  fatal  to  ia- 
surrectioB  as  a  preasature  rbing.    CoospiratArs 
had  a  deeper  interest  in  promoting  peace  than 
any  other  indlvidualsi    He  refbrred  to  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  in  the  year  1798.    The  priaci- 
paf  men  who  were  engaged  In  tlie  rdielliea  of 
that  year,  were,  up  to  the  moment  of  tha  ex- 
plosion, preachiag  peace  to  their  fellow-aaaa- 
trymen.    Tbe  rebels  attribated  their  deisat  la 
the  prematara  violence  which  bad  roassd  thoas 
into  actioe  befbrs  their  tiiM  i  anda  meaAcr  of 
tiM  Iridi  House  of  CoauMMt  bad  lakea  cradil 
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br  luMtlf-aiid  bbrarty  ia  haYing  prodaced 
lie  fattorrection  befere  it  wai  ripe.  It  wai, 
tbcTvAm,  by  no  meana  reasonable  to  conclude, 
^tncn*s  iitentionaiiiooldbe  taiien  exactW  in 
the  Banner  in  which  they  choie  to  pot  them 
ftrtfk  As  to  the  present  state  9f  Ireland,  it 
vas  owiaf  in  some  dofree  to  the  measores  of 
ill  Government ;  not  at  all  to  the  Assoclatioo, 
asd  cUeflv  to  the  returning  prosperity  of  the 
cnpire.  In  England,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
tfenporvy  distress  had  led  to  petitions  and 
■eetinpi  reform  was  called  for  in  our  insti- 
tntioot— reform  in  Parliament — reform  in  finan- 
cial policy.  All  this  vanished  at  the  return  of 
prosperity,  which  engaged  the  industry  of  the 
eottotry  in  Ae  pursultsof  commerce  and  agricuir 
tare,aDd  pot  an  end  to  those  gloomy  specula* 
iSfOos,  In  Ireland  there  was  a  powerful  check  to 
lirr  growing  prosperity,  in  the  habitual  vice  of 
iAeoeis  which  afflicted  the  people.  The  industry 
of  thecosntry,  aided  by  its  capital,  would  nrge 
tlea forward  to  something  better.  In  the  mean- 
time they  must  be  let  alone— their  minds  must  not 
be  ioflsenced  by  the  discussion  of  these  angry 
qnestioos.  He  owned  that  there  was  difficulty 
is  legislating  opon  this  point.  He  was  not 
MR  that  this  bill  would  prove  a  sufficient  re- 
■edy,  hot  he  thonght  it  not  unlikely  that  it 
would.  In  1796,  a  noble  and  learned  friend  of 
Us  bid  broagbt  in  a  bill  to  prevent  seditious 
■eetiogk  It  was  then  averred  that  the  bill 
would  be  evaded,  and  he  himself  had  been  led, 
bj  a  very  ingcoloas  speech  which  he  had  heard 
is  the  other  house  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  to 
believe  that  it  would  be.  It  was,  however, 
perfectly  effectual.  The  same  argument 
had  been  applied,  followed  by  the  same 
coa«e<|ttences,  to  one  of  the  Six  Acts.  He  could 
sot  persuade  himself  tliat  this  bill  would  be 
defeated  in  Ireland,  after  Parliament  had  so- 
lemoly  pronounced  its  opioioo  upon  the  law, 
udgive  f bo  whole  weight  which  the  ezpres- 
aon  of  that  opinion  could  inspire,  to  the  law 
itielt  Bat  if  it  ivere  likely  to  prove  inelTectaal, 
hs  woald  still  advise  the  house  to  adopt  it ;  for 
if  Bothing  were  done,  other  parties  would  form 
oosDter-asBociations.  They  could  not  say  to 
the  Catholics—**  You  may  associate ;"  and  to 
the  Protestanta— "*  You  must  not:"— they 
CDsld  not  allow  the  Catholics  to  combine,  and 
tbrhid  it  to  the  Protestants.  Let  them  not  sup- 
pose that  the  Protestants,  though  fewer,  were 
SB  coatemptible  In  numbers,  wealth,  and  power, 
SI  not  Co  constitute  a  formidable  society.  In 
what  a  state  then  would  that  country  be,  when 
srrayed  in  two  great  hostile  parties  1  Let 
(hem  at  least  have  it  to  say  that  they  had  dqne 
their  best  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
Hii  noble  aad  learned  friend  (the  I^rd  Chan- 
csUor)  had  viabed  that  the  Association  had 
heeo  expressly  named  in  the  bill.  After  ma- 
tire  conrideration  be  had  come  to  an  opposite 
csoclonoo.  It  was  omitted  to  show  that  Par-, 
htoieat  intended  to  deal  equally,  by  putting 
^a  all  sacb  associations. 

Lord  Mmg  complained  that  the  cases  upon 
which  Adminiatration  had  depended  in  the  other 
hooie,  were  not  adduced  by  the  noble  Earl. 
HcMpposed  it  was  apprehended,  that  like  the 
esse  of  Ballybay,  they  would  have  been  blown 
■to  (he  air.  docI)  was  the  state  of  law  in  Ireland, 
^t  is  l8St3  there,  were  497  persons  committed 
^er  the  loeqfTcction  Act  in  Tipperary,  nod 
sf  them,  even  Irish  justice  acquitted  417. 
^hronghoat  mil  Ireland  there  werq  1700  and 
*pVBffda  coBoiitted  nnder  the  same  act  in  that 


year,  aod.apwasda  of  1400  wdre  aOqaltlmL 
The  noble  earl  had  quoted  the  words  of* 'Mr. 
Fox,  to  show  his  dread  of  the  tynuay  ef  She 
many  over  the  fesr.  The  boase  Iomis  how  Id 
apply  this  to  the  atata  of  partlsa  ia  Isefand. 
Aa  well  might  the  wolves  afeot  a  dread  of 
being  devoured  by  the  sheep«  aa  the  noble  lord 
affect  any  dread  of  that  sort  on  the  side  ef  thb 
Orangemen  agaiast  the  CathollcsL  The  qeestion 
of  the  Catholic  Clauns  in  that  boosa  had  assomed 
the  complexion  of  a  suit  in  Chancery.  There  had 
been  endlesa  disappointment— *the  expense  had 
generally  swallowed  up  the  estate  in  the  oee 
court,  as  delay  had  nearly  destroyed  the  pa<» 
tience  of  the  sniton  in  the  other.  The  issue 
of  both  would  be  analagous,  'In  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  estate. 
Barl  Grofoeaer  wished  that  this  bill  bad  been 

Eostpooed  till  tome  measure  of  concUiatimi 
ad  been  put  in  progress.    He  had  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  if  Siat  course  had  been  taken, 
the  Association  itself  would  not  have  objected 
to  this  bill.    He  urged  the  weight  of  the  opi- 
nions repeatedly  given   by   Lord  WeUesley, 
though  held  back  by  Administration,  to  show 
that  concession  and  conciliation  should  precede 
this  measure  of  coercion.     He  exhorted  the 
bouse  to  consider  nell  the  danger  .of  endea* 
vooring  to  pot  what  had  been  called  an  exiin* 
guisher  on  the  claims  advanced  by  ttte  Asaeda* 
tioo.    Whether  the  Association  were  legal  or 
not,  their  conduct,  and  that  of  the  Caibolie 
body,  proved  agaiust  all  the  arguments  to  the 
contrary  9  that  they  were  capable -of  ooing  the 
advantages  of  representatioo  in  a  wholesome 
and  conMiti^tional  manner.    The  noble  eart  op* 
posite  was  alarmed  at  the  collection  of  the 
runt,  and  showed  an  instance  to  prove  that  it 
was  nominally  voluntary,  and  not  really  so. 
He  had  been  given  to  understand  sioce»'that  no 
tiuch  process  bad  ever  issued  as  that  mentioned 
by  the  noble  earl.  As  to  the  mode  of  collection, 
he  could  speak  to  instances  of  sobsariptlons  Iq 
Protestant    churches,  where   sense  thing    very 
like  a  red  and  black  book  existed  i  where  men 
had  subscribed  volnnlarily,  for  fear  of  being 
marked  men.    Still  there  was  no  proof  of  the 
lilegality  of  the  practice  ia  either  case.    He 
could  not  see  any  reasoo  why  the  Association 
should  be  viewed  with  alhmu    Its  iirooeedinga 
Were  open.  -  Every  facility  Was  given  to  re« 
porters  atteiUing  it,  so  moch  so  that  itwaa 
upon  |he  evidence  (^  a  reporter,  that  the  At> 
tomey-Gonesal  for  I l-elaad 'attempted  to  get  up 
A  case  ngabist  Mr.  O'Connell.    Was  that  gen- 
tleman,  hb    would  ask,  CtoMvictcd,  or  even 
brOnght '  to  trihl  for  tke  laogoage  he  used  f 
No  auch  thing — the  bill  against  him  waa  Sgnoted 
evdn  opbn  the  evidence  'tendered  by  the  At- 
tomey-Qeneral.    Tins  waa  decisive  proof  that 
there  was  nothing  faulty  In  the  cetiduel  of  the 
Association.    As  no  fhult  could  be  fonnd  with 
its  actions,,  its  opponents  looked  to  its  words  t 
and  they  pounced  upon  ^*  bate  to  Orangemen,*' 
with  the  utmbst  exaltation.    He  fully  agreed 
with  a  noble  lord,  that  the  words  in  questioa 
meant  little  more  than,  *^  by  your  hatred  to 
persecotioa  i"^  and  if  eo,  nothing  cooldbensore 
harmlem.    He  was  happy  to  see  that  notwith- 
sti&oding  the  efforts  wiiicb  had  been  made  la 
excite  the  prejndieca  of  She  people  againtC 
Catholic  £nianeipatioo,lbey'  had  heeo  attended 
with  bspecffcct  soceoM :  <  they  bad  dwindled  late 
insignificance^  wben:cmpared  with  theiv  vie* 
lence  some  years  ngeu   At  that  >tune«- every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  streetebore  the  mark  of 
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**  No  Popwyi"  and,  niifoitoiiately  lor  t^  canM 
ofreli^oo,  the  feelio;   of  the   people  went 
aloDf  with  that  inforlated  cry.    At  preient  the 
■ame  band-writin|;  was  on  the  wall,  bat  the 
people  cared  little  or  ootblnf  about  it    Day 
and  Martin,   Dr.   Eadj,   and  Hunt,  with  hu 
roasted  com  and  oiatclUeM  blacking,  beat  it 
fkirly  from  the  field  (a  laugh).    For  his  own 
part,  he  Terily  belieTcd,  that  if  their  lordships 
were  to  grant  Emancipation  to  the  Catholics,  it 
would    either    make    no    impression   on  the 
coantry,  or  be  received  as  a  great  blessing 
(hear,  near).     He  could  not  speak  with  pa^ 
tience  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  on  that 
question.    That  portion  of  them  which  wielded 
tne  lightning  and  guided  the  thunder  of  the 
state,  which  directed  its  energies   and  com- 
manded its  bayonets — was  anti-CathoHc  (hear, 
bear).    It  was  not  enough,  however,  for  the 
Cabinet  to  differ  from  itself,  it  differed  also 
from  its  royal  master,  and  placed  him  in  a  most 
distreming  situation.    As  King  of  Hanover,  he 
was  all  conciliation  I  as  King  of  Ireland,  he 
was  all  coercion.    To  the  Catholics  of  Hano- 
ver, he  said  *'  aye  ;**  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
he  said   **  no,'*  upon  the  very  same  subject 
(hear,  hear).     It  was  true  that  bis  Miyesty 
might  dismiss  such  advisers.    A  breath  could 
aamake  as  easily  as  it  had  made  them.    He 
was  sure  that  tile  question  of  Emancipation 
night  be  carried  with  ease  by  any  ministry  that 
would  act  upon  it  with  sincerity  andoprn-beart- 
ednem.    Thist  event  would  call  forth  the  shout 
of  Jo  triumphe  and  lo  Ptean^  in  every  direction, 
and  would  unite  our  Catholic  brethren  to  our 
side,  in  the  strongest  bonds  of  amity  and  affec- 
tioiL     Capital  would  then  flow  from  every  side 
Into  that  country,  which  had  been  so  long  bleat  by 
the  bounty  of  Heaven, and  cu.sed  by  the  miago- 
Tomment  of  man.  The  general  feeling  would  be 

**  Nunc  est  bibrndum,  nunc  pede  iibero 
Pulaanda  tellus*'  (a  laugh). 

The  noble  lord  might  smile,  but  the  people  of 
Ireland,  though  they  drank  deepljirnow,  would 
fill  their  bumpers  still  higher  than  before,  in 
honour  of  so  glorious  a  consummation.  He 
concluded  by  declaring  his  intention  of  vo* 
ting  against  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Ch^fvrd  opposed  the  bilL  He 
conjured  the  house  to  consider  the  situation  in 
which  Ireland  would  be  placed  by  it  There 
was  not  a  petty  attorney  in  that  country  who 
would  not  torture  thb  bill  to  suit  Us  own  views 
and  purposes.  The  remedy  was  worse  than 
the  disease.  He  was  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  confer  a  real  benefit  on  Ireland  was  to 
grant  Emancipation. 

The  Duke  of  Saattf  2  la  rising  to  address  the 
house  npon  a  subject  of  such  deep  interest,  and 
which  had  already  excited  so  much  discuislott, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  entreat  their  lordships' 
Indulgence,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
ho  should  make  ase  of  any  warm  expression, 
he  trusted  that  noble  lords  would  attribute  it, 
■ot  to  any  wish  to  offend,  nor  even  to  any  In- 
difference to  the  subject,  but  merely  to  the 
warmth  which  unavoidably  attended  a  discus- 
iion  of  this  nature.  It  was  always  with  great 
dlfldence  that  he  had  risen  to  ezprcm  his 
thorough  opposition  to  the  measures  pursued 
by  his  Mi^esty's  Government  with  respect  to 
the  Rossan  Catholics  of  Ireland  i  hat,  in  op* 
poslsf  the  measure  now  before  the  house,  he 
wan  actnated  by  a  conviction  that  he  was 
doiiir  hto  daty  by  his  coutry^  aad  he  had  ever 


considered  the  best  perlbrmaace  of  that  duty 
to  be  a  support  of  the  liberties  of  the  subjects 
He  opposed  the  bill  before  the  house,  because 
he  thought  that  no  ground  whatever  had  beca 
shown  for  the  necessity,  or  even  prudence,  of 
passing  such  a  measure.     Upon  former  debates 
upon  subjects  of  this  nature,  they  had  asked  on 
timt  side  of  the  bouse  for  information,  which 
had  constantly  been  denied  them,    llie  Speech 
from  the  Throne  had  said,  that  measures  were 
to  take  place  different  from  all  antecedent  pro- 
ceedings; but  no  mention  did  that  speech  make 
of  any  documents  upon  which  those  mcasares 
were  to  be  founded.    From  the  delivery  of 
that  speech  to  the  present  instant,  the  ooTy 
reason  that  had  been  given  for  this  measure 
was,   what   was  termed  notoriety;     but    he 
begged  their  lordships  to  consider  vrhat  noto* 
riety ,  in  such  a  case,  really  meant.    Notoriety^ 
in  his  opinion,  was  something  or  nothing.     We 
were  told  that  on  the  right  and  left  they  mi^bt 
hear  this  report  and  that  report  $  but  such  idle 
rumours  and  mere  hearsay  evidence  would  not 
be  admitted  for  an  instant  in  any  court  of  jas^ 
tice,    however  contemptible  its  fonctlons  or 
irregular  its  practice.    Ought,  then,  such  evi- 
dence to  be  admitted  when  the  liberties  of  a 
country  were  concerned,  and  in  matten  of  s«ck 
paramount   importance    (hear,    hear)  ?     The 
noble  lord  opposite  had  fully  illustrated  what 
he  bad  now  said,  for  he  mentioned  that  he 
had   been   told    by    some    authority,  that    if 
Emancipation   were    granted  to   the  .  Cathe- 
lies,  it  was  a  matter  of   considerable  donht 
whether  the  Association  would  accede  to  the 
measure,  or  feel  satisfied ;   but  he  asked  their 
lordships  whether  it  was  not  derogating  from 
the  dignity  and  character  of  the  house  to  re- 
ceive, much  lew  to  be  influenced  by  such  hear- 
say evidence  }   He  maintained,  that  If  the  Ca- 
tholic Aasociation  were  to  be  put  down  by  the 
arm  of  authority — if  it  were  to  be  supprrosed 
by  harsh  and  coercive  measures*  they   were 
bound,  by  every  possible  tie,  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence in   support  of  the   accusations  which 
were  made  againnt   them,    and  which    were 
urged  as  the  grounds  of  their  suppressioa.    He 
agroed  with  a  noble  lord  who  bad  preceded 
him,  that  the  easiest  wst  of  putting  down  this 
Association  would  be  oy  gratstlng  the  object 
for  which  it  petitioned.  The  noble  carl  (Liver- 
pool) might  smile  again,  if  he  pleased,  at  that 
declaration ;  but  in  uttering  It,  be  spoke  the 
conviction  of  his  mind,  founded  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  history,  which  showed  that  coaa- 
plaint  alwavs  ceased  as  soon  as  grievance  was 
redressed  (hear,  hear).     He  had  heard  with 
regret  the  observation  of  a  noble  eari,  that  this 
Associatbn,  though  it  had  done  much  nod, 
might  have  done  much  hann.  He  would  advise 
the  noble  earl  to  look  to  focts  rather  than  to 
probabilities.   Tlie  noble  eari  had  endeavoared 
Su  illustrate  his  ar^gument  by  saylag,  that  a 
candle  was  very  useful  in  Its  way,  hut  waa 
very  dangerous  when  placed  too  near  n  moslte 
curtain.    He  allowed  It  to  be  so,  bat  he  would 
not  on  that  account  extinguish  ibe  candle  and 
leave  the  room  In  utter  darknesa    Tlie  ftohle 
earl,  in  argaing  the  propriety  of  this  mac  sare, 
had  touched  lightly  on  the  Catholic  qaestioo. 
Now,  he  believed  that  the  propriety  of  tbla 
measure  could  not  be  properiy  dlscnssed  with- 
out entering  at  some  length  Into  that  qoestioa, 
which  was  closely  connected  with  it.    Sinew 
the  year    1778,   great   privileges   had   be«w 
^  granted  to  ths  Catholics  i  and  be  bellsTsd  that 
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tkoKgnaCiv  90  §u  inm  teflktiiif  any  iMrm, 
Ud  conferred  gre^  benefit  on  die  country. 
Ut  ia.A  befMiwed  mnch  paina  vpon  tlie  consi- 
dcntioo  of  thAt  qaestioo^and  he  wni  cooTinced 
fran  tke  varioiw  debates  wbich   bad  taken 
pUce  upon  It,  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
tie  lei^atare  to  throw  open  the  door  of  the 
consUtatioa  to  all  cloMei  of  hit  Miyesty't  rab- 
jectt,  at  aeon  as  it  conM  be  done  withont  difll- 
cqlty  and  danfor.    Ho  waa  convinced  that  the 
SMoer  tbe  Caiholica  wcie  admitted  Within  the 
pale  of  the  Gooatitutioo,  the  better  would  it  be 
&r  ibe  tranqoillity  and  atability  of  the  empire. 
He  made  that  atatement  froaa  a  recollection  of 
thegiatefol  manner  in  wUch  fbimer  concen- 
nou  liad  ItB^n  recelfed  by  the  Catholica  of 
IrelaodL    As  eooo  aa  the  firat  conceaaiona  were 
mUty  in  1778,  Ireland  fumiabed  ua  with  eighty 
tboomnd  aeamcnf  and  ao  enabled  ua  to  recorer 
•ar  raperiority  on  the  ocean,  from  which  we 
W  been  driven  to  the  abetter  and  confinement 
af  oar  porta.    When  be  recollected  that  cir- 
cBontance— when  he  looked  to  the  immenae 
force  wbkh  we  now  kept  up  in  Ireland-— when 
be  cooaidcred  that  mcaanrea  of  conciliation 
woaU  traoqoillixe  Ireland,  and  ao  enable  thcon 
to  digpeaae  with  that  force  altorether,  or  to 
coploy  it  in  aome  other  portion  of  the  empire 
— «fbeo  he  reflected  that  economy  waa   the 
order  «f  the  day,  and  that  the  people  had  a 
nght  to  ejcpect  aome  farther  reduction  of  the 
tuatioD  which  the  war  had  entailed  upon  them, 
be  coold  see  many  reaaona  why   the   hooae 
iftoold  emancipate  the  Catholica,  and  not  one 
reason  to  the  contnry.    He  waa  prepared  to 
cootead,  that  the  laws  which  had  deprived  the 
CafboUco  of  tbe  political  privilegea  which  be- 
loDged  to  their  Protei tant  fellow-anbjecta  were 
iotrodoced    for  very    wiae   political    reaaona. 
Tbe  Pope  waa  at  tb«t  time  poaseaaed  of  con- 
nderable  power.    There  waa  a  Catholic  aove- 
tetjpi  ID  eiiatoDce  who  had  been  very  properly 
driren  from  tbe  throne  on  account  of  hia  arbi- 
trary notions    That  aovereign,  on  retiring  to 
Ireland,  had  obtained  aopport  from  the  Catho- 
lics of  that  cooatry— HI  circumatance  which  na- 
(anlly  excited  great  jealouay  in  the  minda  of 
tbe  people  of  England.  The  penal  lawa  against 
tbe  Catholics  mere  therefore  dictated  by  the 
paiaawnnl  neceaaity  of  aecurhig  the  liberty  of 
tbe  country  bj  placing  a  ancceaaion  of  Pro- 
teitaata en  tbe  thnme.    The, danger,  however, 
vbicb  had  led  to  the  enactment  of  thoae  lawa 
^d  BOW  dia^ppeared,  and  the  lawa  ought  to 
^■appear  with  it.    There  waa  now  no  Popuh 
aaplrant  to  the  throne.    The  political  conae- 
qacflce  of  the  Pope  waa  gone ;  and,  in  aptle  of 
vbat  waa  now  doing  on  the  continent,  would 
Krer  anin  attain  aulkieot  atrength  to  become 
Cormidallc.     He  recoUocted  the  noble  earl 
oppodte  aayiai^,  during  the  war,  «^  We  mnat 
•»t  grant  Kmnacipatian  now,  beeahae  the  Pope 
ii  in  the  clnlcbea  of  Nnpoleon,  and  may  be 
coapellod  to  one.  Ua  Infincnce  againat  our  in- 
tcreatp.*'    He  Imd  laughed  at  the  argument  at 
^t  tinm  aa  nnworthy  aerlona  coneideration  i 
ud  he  moat  now  laugh  at  the  argument  which 
U  ncceeded  it,  becanae«  though  dlMimilar  in 
hi  aatare,  it  waa  equally  ridiculoua  in  ita  con- 
K^aeace.     Tbe  noble  earl  now  aaid,   **  We 
■Mt  be  nliraid  of  the  Pope  now,  becauae  the 
<*varekaa  «bo  fonn  the  Holy  Alllanco  have 
'catoiedhlm  to  hia  dominiona,  and  given  him 
^k  a  portioii  of  hia  former  power.'.'     He 
voold  allow  tbnt  thoae  aovereigna  had  recently 
(aidaancbcoorttolili  HollnoMi  bat  be 


atated  what  he  had  atated  before,  that  they  did 
it  not  ao  much  for  the  aafce  of  the  Pope,  aa  for 
the  aake  of  aecuring  their  own  powea  by  hia 
influence.  Tbe  firat  moment  that  they  choae, 
they  could  cmafa  into  nothing  the  idol  thejy  had 
juat  created.  Hia  opinion  waa,  that  if  the  re- 
atrietiona  which  now  preaied  heavy  on  the  Ca- 
tholica were  taken  off,  we  abould  be  able  to 
bid  defiance  to  a  world  in  anna,  and  to  take 
care  of  our  own  libertiea — a  circumatance  which 
we  ought  not  to  treat  with  Indifference,  ainco 
he  believed,  upon  hia  honour,  that  if  we  did  not 
take  care  of  tiiem  for  ou/aelvea,  nobody  would 
take  care  of  them  for  ua.  He  ahould  watch 
over  thia  bill  in  all  ita  future  atages,  and  give  it 
hia  moat  atrenuoua  oppoaition,  if  on  no  other 
account,  at  leaat  to  ahow  the  good  will  he  bore 
to  Catholic  Emancipation  (bear,  hear). 

Lord  JBiigalon  wiahed  to  make  one  obaerva- 
tion  on  a  caae  which  bad  been  alluded  to  by  a 
noble  earl.  He  bad  been  on  the  bench  at 
Fermoy,  when  the  man  came  to  awear  that  hb 
aheep  bad  been  taken  under  a  diatreaa  for  the 
non-payment  of  the  Catholic  rent.  Inquiry 
waa  inatantly  made  into  the  complaint,  and  it 
waa  found  that  the  aheep  had  been  diatrainedy 
not  fi»r  any  Catholic  rent,  but  were  found 
treapaaaing  in  a.tumlp-field  of  one  of  the 
man*a  nei|^boura  (hear,  hear). 

The  Marquia  of  Lantdown  complained,  that 
after  miniaten  had  refuaed  to  give  them  any 
information  on  the  eitent  of  Sie  evil  which 
thev  aought  to  put  down  by  tbia  bill,  and  after 
their  lordablpa  had  determined  to  reject  the 
evidence  'tendered  at  their  bar  to  prove  the 
non-eziatence  of  that  evil,  they  were  called 
upon  to  give  it  their  aanction  upon  a  solitary 
fact,  which  had  no  aooner  been  atated  than  it 
had  met  with  a  poaitive  contradiction  (hear, 
hear).     Before,   however,   he    proceeded  to 
discuaa  the  deUila  of  thia  bill    he  ahould  beg 
leave  ahortly   to  allude  to  the   topica  with 
which  the  noble  earl  had  prefixed  hia  motion. 
The  noble  earl  had  called  the  attention  of  their 
lordshipa  to    the   great  improvement   which 
miniatera  had  effected  In  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land.    That  improvement  came  rather  late. 
Tax  had  been  impoaed  after  tax,  upon  that  de- 
voted country,    until  it  waa  found  that  the 
tripled  and  quadrupled  tax  produced  leaa  than 
the  original  one  (hear,  hearl.    After  they  had 
achieved  that  diacovery,  mmbters  determined 
to  repeal  aome  portion  of  tbe  taxes ;   and  to 
aee  whether  the  revenue  could  not  be  increased 
by  doing  a  simple  act  of  justice,  and  they  now 
claimed  the  merit  of  virtue  for  an  act  of  ne- 
ceaaity.   With  respect  to  the  Improvement  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  he  waa  aorry  io 
state  that  he  waa  more  confident  .than  ever  he 
bad  been  of  its  imperfect  and  partial  condition. 
The  proofa  were  now,  or  would  very  abortly 
be,  before  the  public ;  and  tbey  were  auch  aa, 
while  they  called  aloud  for  a  remedy  of  the 
evil,  admitted  of  no  contradiction.    With  thia 
conviction,  then,  he  would  never  endure  to 
bear  it  said  that  the  adoption  of  any  better 
system  waa  an  indulgence  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  or  that  it  waa  any  tbipg  but  an  act  of 
jnatice  which  had  already  been  too  long  de- 
layed.   He  now  came  to  the  particular  mea- 
anre  before  the  houae.     He  did  not  deny  that 
the  circumatancea  of  Ireland  were  auch  aa  re- 
quired great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment.   Ko  reflecting  man  could  contem> 
I  plate  thoae   circumatancea  withont  .anxiety- 
When  he  saw  the.  evtraordinary,  but  not  by  • 


Mm  wBlookcd-fiir  appcanuice  which  the 
try  now  r;dilbited9  il  wai  imppMibl^  Qot  to 
apprrhood  (bat  a  rivalry,  ar«  perhapi,  he 
mi^t  rather  be  jastified  in  aayinf ,  a  conflict 
wiinld  ariMs  between  the  power  of  Ahe  govern** 
mcnt  and  that  power  which  had  grown  otU  of 
the  actoal  circamttancee  of  Ireland^  which 
night  lead  to  cooie^uencei  foil  of  dangler. 
For  this  state  of  things  he  confened  that  10010 
prompt  and  vigorous  remedy  was  nocesiary^ 
But  while  he  admitted  this,  he  was  bonod  to 
look,  with  no  less  cantion,  that  the  remedy 

firoposed  was  sufficient  But  the  noble  Earl 
Liverpool)  said,  if  even  It  should  be  ahowa 
that  this  meaiture  was  ioinfficient,  still  he 
would  propose  it  I  became,  though  it  should 
prove  ineffectual  In  putting  down  the  Amocia» 
tion.  It  Would  tJiow  that  the  effects  of  govern* 
ment  were  eqimll}  incffbctual  in  attempting  to 
put  down  their  enemies.  This  was  in  effect 
the  argument  of  the  noble  earU  Bat  did  he 
thtnh  that  it  would  be  likely,  amotig  iu  other 
eff'ects,  to  increase  (he  respect  of  the  people 
for  Ibe  measures  of  parliament,  because  it 
tadglit  them  that  they  need  not  obey  unlem 
they  should  be  disposed — that  the  power  of  the 
parliament  was  insuAcient  to  compass  its 
ends — that  the  law  might  be  evaded,  and 
treated  with  indifference*  if  not  with  contempt  2 
Surety  ihls  proof  that  the  government  was 
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Willing  to  womid,  bat  yet  afhild  to  strike,' 

wpold  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  alienat* 
ing  the  minds  of  the  people.    But  what  was  it 
that  the  present  measure  proposed '  to  do,  as 
against  tlie  Catholics  r  He  did  not  find  that 
there  was  any  intention  (and  God  forbid  there 
should  be  1)  to  put  down  the  meetings  of  the 
Catholics.    Among  other  clauses  in  the  bill 
he  perceived  an  elaborate  provision  that  any 
society  which  should  continue  to  meet  after 
the   period    mentioned,  should    incur — what 
penalty    did    their    lordships    think}    Why, 
that  such  refractory  society  should  not  have 
the  power  af  acybummeat    A  provision  like 
this 'was  worse  than  ineffectual,  because  it 
threw  aa  air  of  ridicule  over  its  own  avowed 
weakp^s.    Heprofesled  a  great  and  sincere 
reject  for  the  order  and  form  of  the  procceiU 
lag^  of  that  boose  (    but  he  apprehended,  that 
if  akdemblies  should  continue  to  be  held  after 
tUF^SflAg  of  this  bill,  the  provision  he  had 
allmd  t^  would  hardly  have  anv  effect  in 
cheching  them*    He  would  next  advert  to  the 
redty  with  respect   to   which  so   much   had 
been  laid.     He  was  free  to  confess  that  he 
thought  the  name  ill  chosen  and  objectionable. 
Bat  he  asked  their  lordships  whether  it  became 
them  to  pais  sach  a  bill  as  was  now  before 
them,  on  account  of  an  improper  phrase.    If 
any  authority   had  been   exercised,  if  any 
attempt  in  tim  natare  of  •  distress  had  been 
made  to  enforce,  the  payment  of  that  rent, 
thctt,  indeed,  something  like  a  case  wonld  have 
boen  made  out  by  those  who  supported  the 
■scasure.    Bnt  he  had  also  to  complain  that  oa 
this  snl^ect  there  was  something  like  special 
ploadiog  in  the  terms  of  the  UlL    The  words 
«ted  were  *'  levy  and  receive.'*     These  two 
tards,  the  meaning  of  which  were  wholW  dif* 
ihreat,  were  conned  together,  if  not  with  an 
iaildloae  iateat,  at  kast  ■»  as  to  produce  an 
■alhir  efflhct.    To  levy  money  in  any  wajr  bni 
kv  the  anthorlty  of  parliament  was  nnqnee- 
tlNthlylUcfAli  battUi  the  Amodation  had 
Bfl  4m69  Md  had  Ml  ftMemK*^  tp  40i   To 


pn  vent  money  firwn  beiag  MCelf  cd,  wHla  mmt 
^arty  was  willing  «e  pay  and  the  other  ta  r^ 
ceive,  vras  beyond  the  authority  of  parliameat. 
He  would  ask,  whether  by  any  streteh  of  in- 
genuity, by  any  species  of  Inqoisltioa  maw 
searching  aad  more  rigorous  thaa  had  been  !•• 
vented  in  the  most  Catholic   country  Im  the 
world,  an  accurate  account  coald  he  extorted 
of  every  shilling  that  had  been  received,  from 
whom  it  had  been  received,  and  to  what  por- 
poses  it  had  been  applied  from  the  Calholle 
,  laity  >  Yet  without  ft,  the  clanee  coald  pot  ho 
carried  into  effect    Ho  would  not  detain  their 
lordships  by  going  into  a  eoasidenition  of  4ho 
various  meaas  by  which  Ihe  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  them  could  be  evaded.     It  waa 
enough  that  they  could  be  evaded.    The  hill, 
to  he  effectual,  must  take  away  from  the  Ca« 
tholics  the  disposition  or  the  power  to  do  aa 
they  had  hitherto  done.    The  evtl  was  deeply 
and  firmly  fixed;  iU  root  was  in  the  state  or 
society  in  Irelaad.    Bvery  body  kaem  that 
whole  nations  and  commnnitiea  might  ho  held 
under  an  arbitrary  dominatlon--that  the  !•• 
flnenco  of  power  might  wither  and  extiogaiib 
all  the  feeliqgs  aad  desires  which  tended  to 
exalt  and  improve  honMui  nature  1   that  mew 
might  he  held  in  a  state  of  serritndo,  and  evreo 
reconciled  to  the  lorn  of  all  their  civil  rights 
and  privileges.    This  might  be  done — this  had 
been  done:   but  what  arbitrary  power  could 
not  do  was,  to  keep  a  nation— and  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  might,  with  reference  to  their 
numbers,  be  called  a  nalioo— In  a  state  of  deprf- 
vation  of  their  natural  righu,  while  they  were 
Intermixed  with  another  people  who  were  in 
the  full  eiyoymeut  of  civil  liberty.    Ail  the 
ingenuity  of  the  most  learned  lawyers    all  the 
penal  statutes  which  might  be  heaped  upon  the 
table  of  the  house,  could  not  shut  the  doer 
against  the  influence  of  such  freedom,  coald 
not  intercept  the  feelings  which  ssum  arlso 
from  the  interchange  of  sentiments,  the  com 
munication  of  wealth  between  the  nntlea  iw 
thraldom  and  the  nation  which  was  free.     If 
they  still  resolved  to  withhold  from  ihe  Catho- 
lics the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  of  the  eow* 
stitution,  they  must  not  ho  surprised  that  thry^ 
should  seek  iliumhmtlon  from  thoee  wanderii^ 
lights,  which  fitfoilr  and  partiaUy  Irradlafed 
the  political  atmosphere,  aad  gliltorcd  ooly  to 
betray  (hear,  hear,  hear).     Let  their  lertlshlpo 
think  to  what  asanner  of  nathw  it  was  thai  ftoy 
were  asked  to  apply  this  rigorous  restrietiosi. 
It  waa  a  aatton  which  ho  hardly  frit  hteselff 
able  10  describe,  and  to  which  he  dhoald 
fore  apply  the  words  of  a  writorwho 
less  fomed  for  the  force  aad  heaoty  of  Us 
than  for  Ihe  iaimilahloexeolleocoof  hto  poetry. 
MUton,  in  speaking  of  tho  Bagliah  natioo«  aod 
addremiag  tto  mieia,  tiid,  «•  Imr*  and  Om- 
mens  of  Boglaad  I  Cootlder  what  natloo  it  In 
whereof  ye  aro  the  govei«orst   a  watioo 
slow  aad  dull,  hot  of  a  ^pdch,  lagenlosa, 
piercing  spirit  I  acato  to  Invoot,  euhtflo 
sinewy  to  discoorw,  not  beneath  the  nnd 
any  point  the  highest  thai  hntsao  capartffy 
soar  to.*'    Sach  a  aatioo  waa  Irelaad.    lie 
sought  the  house  lb  remember,  ll 
nattaa  was  exerted  that  tnaseodoas  aagtae  of 
modem  times    the  prsoi  1  a  power  whiii,  liko 
that    of  electricity,  roosed   the  lal 
which  existed  in  every  part  of  the 
ecooomy,aod  woke  eveiy  ^moathy  of  III 
nataro  to  the  koeo  enjoy  meolof  the  m 
which  asiited  for  the  nUvenalgood  of  saeioiy. 
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He  pen^  of  Irduid  were  In^vlted  to  partlcl- 
pate  io  the  tdrantefes  of  the  eztensife  com'* 
iKfT«  wfakk  was  oae  of  the  chief  disUnctiona 
ofEoflud  uBongit  the  other  BAtkmB  of  the 
Torid,  iBd  iq  all  the  hopes  of  higher  and  more 
M6ie  tUogi  to  which  that  comnerce  ga?e 
inrtb:  they  were  invited  to  enter  the  army  and 
tke  oafy,  asd  thejf  were  taught  to  imbibe  a 
iore  of  boDOor,  and  to  leek  for  its  reward : 
they  sere  fai? ited  to  become  the  possessors  of 
iuded  property--one  day  he  should  talie  oc- 
cmon  to  dww  the  honse  to  what  extent  they 
had  accepted   this    invitation— and,    consc- 
^Kody,  to  eoconrage  a  wish  to  cultivate  those 
MDourable  relations,  and  to  obtain  that  dis- 
tiortMO  to  which  the  possession  of  landed  pro- 
perty natnmlly  led   them  to  look,  and  which 
w»0ld  alone  enable   them  to   make  to  their 
foBDtry  a  6ttiog  retom  for  those  honoors.    Af- 
ter these  feelin|s  had  been  excited,  after  these 
hopct  hsd  been  encouraged,  did  their  lordships 
thisk  that  by  penal  acts  of  Parliament  they 
cMld  ititle  the  discontent  which  disappoint- 
nest  had  engendered,    or    cure  the  sickness 
vUchwas  the  consequence  of  those  hopes  de- 
layed ?    It  was  not  by  making,  but  by  repeal- 
ii^  penal  sututes,  that  they  could  hope  to  effect 
lach  t  psrpose.    Soch  ins.troments  were  wholly 
nie^ssl  sad  nn6tted  for  the  purpose. 


**  The  elements 


Of  which  your  swords  are  temperM,  may  as 

well 
Wosod  the  loud  winds,  or,  with  be-mocked-at 

stabs, 
Kit]  the  still  closing  waters*'  (cheers). 

They  adiil  remove  the  necessity  for  such  meet- 
iop  SI  that  against  which  the  bill  was  levelled, 
-^  ahrne  would  extinguish  the  mischief, 
tsd  tor  ever  annihilate  &  necessity  of  at- 
leapting  to  pit  down  discontents.  Since,  how- 
ever, this  bill  had  been  laid  upon  their  lord- 
ships*  table,  be  had  entertained  additional 
hopes  that  those  discontents  would  be  for  ever 
coapo9ed«  Hopes  had  been  held  out  within 
^  last  eight-and-forty  hours,  which,  if  he 
knew  aay  thing  of  the  Catholic  body,  must 
exert  a  healing  influence  over  them,  and  teach 
theai  the  policy  of  suspending,  for  a  time  at 
^**>t,  the  angry  feelings  which  they  had,  not 
*ithsat  reason,  anlertained*.  They  had  now 
■ach  to  look  for — ^moch  to  hope  for.  He  could 
Bet  at  down  wldioat  expressing  bis  opinion  on 
^a  psrticalar  part  of  the  subject ;  and  if  he 
tidied  that  any  part  of  what  he  said  should  be 
^srd,  ar  shoidd  reach  the  members  of  the 
psihsllcbody.  It  was  this  t— He  conscientiously 
helievsd  that  in  tUa,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
hNie  of  ParliaBient,  there  were  nuuy  persons 
*^hsd  foCfld,  or  who  were  about  to  vote,  for 
^  hill  before  tbesOy  bnt  who  were  nevertheless 
*utt  friends  to  the  cause  of  Emancipation. 
%  he  wUhed  the  Catholics  to  know  and  to  be 
Evinced  of;  and  he  wished  them,  moreover, 
^ptsce  their  foil  confidence  in  those  who  were 
^v  fcai  friends.  He  believed  the  bill  could 
^  mccsed  in  the  object  which  it  had  in  view, 
^  the  gronmb  he  bad  stated  t  and  that  it 
*«sld  sever  bo  called  into  action,  because  it 
*«Bldhe  evaded,  or  because  It  would  be  ren- 
^ff^  saaecraBary.  Having  slated  his  ob- 
J««tMas  to  tke  bill,  he  should  not  oppose  it  in 


*  Alladlog  la  the  division  in  the  Commons 
^Sir  F.  B«rdaa*a  resolutions,  March  I.— See 
>^ol». 


its  Aiture  stages  with  so  much  pertinacity  as  he 
should  otherwise  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  di»- 
play  ;  and  he  sat  down  in  the  fervent  hope 
that  the  measure  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
might  have  the  etfect  of  restoring  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  Ireland,  and  prosperity  to  its 
people  (cfaeeni). 

The  Earl  of  Hamwby  said,  that  in  the  ob- 
jections the  noble  marquis  had  made  to  the  bill^ 
It  appeared  to  him  that  he  did  not  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  danger  which  it    proposed    to 
remedy,  hut  he  doubted  whether  its  operation 
would  be  efflectnal.    It  doubtless  would  not  be 
difficult  for  ingenious  persons  to  find  means  of 
evading  this  or  any  other  lawj    but  he  enter- 
tained a  most  sanguine  hope,  that  when  the 
Association  should  have  been  declared  illegal, 
it  would  no  longer  be  continued.    It  could  not 
be  said  that  Government  had  proposed  the  mea- 
sure hastily.  Ministers  had  waited  for  eighteen 
months  to  see  whether  the  Association  would 
conduct  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the 
tolerance  of  it|  but  finding  that  the  very  re- 
verse had  happened,  they  were    compelled 
to  call  upon  Government  to  put  It  down.    He 
was  firmly  persuaded,  that  if  Government  had 
not  adopted  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Association,  there  would   have  been  not 
one  rival  parliament,  but  two  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel.    He  wished  the  bill  to  pass, 
because  he  thought  it  was  the  doty  of  parlia- 
ment to  provide,  as  well  as  it  could  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  for  the  tranqulUitv   of 
Ireland.    Whenever  he  had  attempted,  how- 
ever feebly,  to  advocate  the  cause    of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  did  it,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  their  exclusive  benefit,  as  because  he 
considered  that  their  admission  to  civil  rights 
was  fully  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Protestant  state — ay,  and  of    the  Protestant 
church  too— as  for  the  Catholics  themselves. 
Whenever  that  question  should  be  again  dis- 
cussed in  that  house,  as  he  trusted  it  soon  would, 
and  he  should  then  have  the  pleasure  of  com- 
bating, side  by  side,  with  his  noble  friend  op- 
posite, he  wished  that  it  should  come  before 
them  with  every  advantige — he  wished  that, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  rack  his  invention 
to  find  excuses  for  their  conduct,  interpreta- 
tions for  their  expressions,  and  palliations  for 
their  deliberate  resolutions,  which  he  grieved 
to  say,  had  done  the  Catholic  cause  more  in* 
jury  than  ten  thousand  calumnies  of  its  ene- 
mies could  have  eflfected — he  wished,  instead 
of  this,  to  be  able  to  show  those  persons  who 
doubted  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics,  that,  how- 
ever they  had  been  misled  by  persons,  some 
perhaps    meaning   well,   and    some    perhaps 
meaning  ill,  they  had  immediately,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  parliament,  abandoned  the 
menacing  attitude  in  which  they  bad  placed 
themselves.  The  present  measure  would  aflbrd 
the  Catholics  an  opportunity  of  proving,  that 
however  they  had  been  misled,  they  would 
readily  submit  to  the  authority  of  parliaiAent. 
By  so  submitting,  they  would  advantage  their 
cause  more  than  all  the  arguments  of  their 
most  able  advocates  could  do.    To  conclude, 
he  supported  the  bill — he  would  not  sav  not- 
withstanding— but  because  of  his  attachment 
to  the  Catholic  cause  (bear,  hear). 
The  house  then  divided— -Content,  146— Not 

Content,  44— Minority,  102. 

Mow  DAT,  MAacR  7. — ^The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
presented  a  petitioa  ftom  the  clergy  of  the 
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diof  eee  of  Bieter,  In  favoar  of  the  Mil,  And 
figaiost  the  Roman  Catholic  claioM.  The  peti- 
tion, which,  on  the  motion  of  the  right  rev.  pre- 
late, was  read  and  laid  on  the  table,  strongly 
censnred  the  violent  language  used  in  the 
Association,  protested  against  the  Catholic 
doctrines,  and  deprecated  the  repeal  of  laws 
vhich  formed  the  sacnHty  of  the  church  and 
atate. 

Lord  King  observed,  tint  their  lordships  had 
now  before  them  one  more  petition  from  the 
clergy  against  granting  the  ety'oyment  of  civil 
rights  to  their  fellow-coantrymen,  the  Roman 
CatbolicSi  How  far  these  rer.  gentlemen  ought 
thus  to  meddle  with  politics  he  should  not  now 
discuss;  but  they  always  appeared  eager  to 
take  part  in  them.  He  was  informed  that  there 
was  a  city  which  had  a  rt.  rev.  mayor,  and  in 
which  there  were  very  rev.  aldermen  and  well- 
beneficed  burgesses.  He  did  not  know  whether 
they  held  their  benefices  in  the  diocese  of  the 
rt.  rev.  prelate,  but  be  did  know  that  (he  town 
was  situated  In  his  diocese.  As  these  rev. 
gentlemen  bestirred  themselves  so  much  to  find 
ninit  where  they  had  no  buslneas,  be  thought  it 
would  be  bat  right  to  bring  them  back  from 
where  they  had  gone  to  where  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Bishop  of  BxeUr  did  not  understand  un 
whst  ground  it  was  pretended  that  the  clergy 
should  not  be  allowed  the  right  of  petitioning 
as  well  as  any  other  class  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. "Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  ap- 
proai-h  that  bouse  when  they  addressed  ft  in 
modest  and  humble  petitions  ?  With  respect 
to  the  clergymen  to  whom  the  noble  lord  had 
alladed  as  holding  magisterial  offices,  that  was 
a  circnmstance  which  nobody  more  regretted 
than  he  hid  (bear,  hear).  Such  cases  did  exist 
In  his  diocese ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
prevent  them. 

The  Earl  of  Hara^ty  referred  their  lordships 
to  the  petition  which  had  been  read  at  the 
desire  of  the  rt.  rev.  prelate,  in  order  to  judge 
how  far  it  was  remarkable  for  modesty  and 
humility.  These  reverend  persons  dwelt  very 
much  on  the  intemperate  language  and  conduct 
of  the  Catholic  Assodadon  \  bat  if  they  had 
been  placed  in  the  same  sitnation  as  the  Catho- 
lics-^if  they  had  been  so  long  debarred  from 
their  just  rights,  be  doubted  whether,  partak- 
ing, as  they  surely  did,  of  the  common  infirmly 
of  human  nature,  they  would  not  have  used  still 
more  violent  language.  They  protested  against 
the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  said  that  they  could 
not,  consistently  with  their  duty,  remain  silent, 
when  the  fences  which  surrounded  the  national 
church  were  proposed  to  be  removed.  Their 
language  was  throughout  sufficiently  strong, 
thouah  they  were  not,  like  the  Catholics,  sufTor- 
ing  from  the  operation  of  partial  laws.  No- 
body was  more  attached  to  iht  true  Interests 
of  the  Church  of  England  than  he  was,  but  this 
was  a  question  which  did  not  affect  those  Inte- 
rests. It  was  remarkable  (hat  no  petitions  had 
been  presented  in  favour  of  the  bill — at  Irast, 
none  had  been  presented  In  that  house— except 
such  as  came  from  the  clergy ;  but  be  would 
seiiously  advise  those  reverend  persons  to  con- 
sidtfr  well  whether  they  could  really  believe 
that  at  the  pre<ioat  moment  there  was  greater 
danger  from  granting  than  withholding  the 
Catliolic  claims.  He  wished  they  would  take 
the  trouble  (o  read  what  Mr.  Burke,  the  highest 
authority  on  tliis  subject,  had  said.  They  would 
then  see  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  oppose  the 
religious  liberty  of  the  Catholics. 


On  the  motion*  for  the  fliird  reading  of  thie 
Unlawful  Societies  bill. 

Lord  Elierib&rdugh  said,  fhat  be  by  no  means 
wished  i6  be  understdod  as  countenancing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  ^  bat  he  did  not 
wish  that  it  should  be  put  down  by  a  measure 
imposing  new  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject    Not  that  he  tfaougbt  the  Association 
had  hitberfo  done  any  harm,  but  because  their 
'  Aiture  conduct  might  prejudice  themselves  and 
their  cause)  and  (herefore  he  hoped  it  would 
dissolve  itself.    He  felt  no  regret  that  it  had 
existed:  on  the  contrary,  he  considered  it  a 
matter  of  congratulation.    It  had  made  both 
Cadiolics  and  Protestants  think  seriously  of  the 
evils  arising  from  the  existing  laws;  and   he 
thoogbt  it  bid  produced  a  stronger  disposition 
hi  the  minds  of  both  parties  to  make  nintnal 
sacrifices  of  their  prejudice,  in  order  to  set 
their  differences  at  rest,  and  obtain  a  great 
national  advantage  (hear,  hear).    The  AsHocia- 
tlon  had  been  harshly  dealt  with;   they   had 
been  condemned  unheard.     It  was  said   that 
they  perverted  the  course  of  justice ;  but  where 
was  the  proof  ?•   He  could  imagine   that  cer- 
tain magistrates  might  feel  uneasy  under  the 
eye  of  a  Catholic  barrister;  or  that  a  certain 
class  of  libellers  might  entertain  strong  fears  of 
prosecution;  but  these  were  not  reasons  for 
putting  down  the  Association.    Some  benefit 
must  arise  from  the  feeling  which  they  imparted 
to  the  poorest  man  in  the  country,  that  what- 
ever injuries  he  might  sustain,  there  were  per- 
sons ready  to  protect  him.     Thai  feeling  was 
certainly  calculated  to  effect  a  benefit,  rather 
than  harm.     He  did  not  see  why  it  was  to  be 
inferred,  (hat  because  (hey  had  used  their  power 
in  doing  good,  they  therefore  meant  to  exerrise 
it  in  doing  evil.    He  thought  that  the  expec- 
tation of  a  great  benefit  now  held  out  to  them 
by  the  other  bouse  of  Parliament,  might  have 
the  effect  of  putting  down  ^e   Association ; 
but  if  that  measure  had  not  passed,  he  could 
not  have  expected  it.    The  case  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Societies  which  had  been  cited,  liad 
no  analogy'  to  the  present    They  were  a  few 
detached  bodies  of  men ;   bnt  here  were    alz 
millions  united  in  one  cause.    It  had  been  aaid 
that  the  Catholics,  when  they  obtained    what 
they  asked  for,  would  ask  for  more.    In  reply 
he  had  to  say,  that  he  shoufd  never  dread  the 
Catholics,  while  they  asked  for  what  it  would 
be  oqjnst  to  give  them.    What  he  dreaded  was, 
that  fliey   should  continue  to  ask,  and    their 
lordships  to  refuse,  those  rights  which  it  waa 
unjust  to  keep  f\rom  them.    The  better  the  con- 
difion  of  the  Catholics  became  in  other  respects, 
the  deeper  would  be  their  dissatisfaction  at  the 
continuance  of  those  laws  by  which  they  were 
at  present  oppressed.    I^  was  in  vain,  there- 
fore, to  talk  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  i    it 
was  in  vain  to  pour  benefits  into  her  cup,  wbil«2 
a  drop  of  gall  remained  at  the  bottom  which 
embittered   the  whole.     He  trusted  that    the 
Association  would  be  induced,  by  the  bope^ 
which  were  now  held  out  to  the  Catholics^  to 
pronounce  Its  owq  dissolution.    He  trosledl  tba< 
those  hopes  would  not  be  a^ain  disappoiote«l 
by  that  bouse  (hear,  hear);  and  (hat  the  n(»bl<' 
earl  would  pause  before  he  told  six  millions  t\i 
people,  who  were  now  closely  united  for  pollti. 
cal  purposes,  that  their  eternal   portion    -wm 
despair  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  Calthorpe  contended  that  the  honae  hjii 
dtsquolified  it»olf  by  its  past  conduct  taavn.rcl 
the  Catholics  from  Inflicting  t  measure  oT  thi 
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Now  the  Iriib,  |ifeviona  to  thin  arrangemont, 
ilc^rnption  upon  tlieni.    There  was  much  lem 
dtffer  to  be  apprefaeoded  froiu  the  conduct  of 
(be  AiMciation  tlian  from  Parliament  con  tin  a- 
0^  to  act  towards  the  Catholics  io  that  spirit 
with  jMd  gi?en  rise  to  the  Association.    He  I 
preferred  eonciliatDry  measures  to  those  which 
■ere  Teiattous  and  oppressive.    None  of  tb" 
tobk  lords  opposite  could  hold  the  Catholic 
relifioo,  ss  a  system  of  faith,  in  stronger  dis- 
like tlwn  he  did  I  but  all  the  argnments  hy 
wbkk  their  claims  were  opposed  were  grounded 
on  tbe  ammptioii  that  'the  Catholic  religion 
«u  DOW,  sad  would  be  in  future,  what  it  had 
bees  is  those  times  when  it  was  filled  with 
siaiiih  doctrines  and   prejudices,  which  were 
ffiKered  by  the  cOrruptioB  of  the  age.    He  was 
coo?ioced  that  the  best  antidote  to  the  iiyurious 
rfecti  of  their  tenets,  would  be  to  grant  them 
an  eqaal  participation  in  the  privileges  of  the 
cDBifitotioD.    This  house  bad  been  instrumental 
■ore  than  oocc  in  Intercepting  measures  of 
grace  towards  the  Catholics  in  their  progress 
towards  the  throne ;  but  he  trusted  that  noble 
lords  would  not  support  this  bill,  because  they 
lad  formerly  supportcid  measures  which  had  pro- 
diced  the  very  consequences  of  which  they  now 
coDpiaioed.  He  should  vote  against  the  measure. 
Tbc  ZfOrd  CkmnceUar  did  not  assent  to  this 
bill  eo  inch  grounds  as  the  noble  lord,  who 
bid  jttst  sat  dkiwn,  had  slated.     If  this  housi*, 
ifflpite«sed  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  to  the  coun- 
try«  bad  formerly  adopted  measures  which  were 
BOW  CMuidened  to  be  wrong,  there  never  was  a 
nnre  mistaken  principle  than  that  their  lord- 
ships dioaid  therefore   pass  thii  bill.    No  min 
roa/d  pot  his  haad   to  his  heart  and  say  ho 
wonid  paaa  this  bilU  not  because   ho   clisa|)- 
prored  of  the  coodiict  of  the  Asaoctalion,  but 
became  he  had  done  that  which  was   wroog 
before.   He  would  not  fcoosent  to  this  bill,  if 
be  ibougfat  it  would  commit  him  in  the  course 
fe  Has  hereafter  to  adopt,  nben  considering 
vbat  he  owed  to  the  Protestant  assendancy  io 
tbift  country.    His  vote  Upon  this  question  wiui- 
dirtated  solely  by  what  be  considered  his  im- 
perative duty  to  his  country ;  and  in  whatever 
be  ihottid  do-  in  future  he  wouM  be  aetuated  by 
tk«  aame  principle,  and  not  by  his  past  conduct. 
UpoQ  that  future  measure  be  would  act  as  he 
bad  always  acted  ;  which,  was  to  consult  bis 
^OKJcoce;  and,  under  the  respottsifoility  of  a 
beisg  who  most  answer  for  his  actions  at  the 
pst  account  hereafter,  to  'do  what  he  ^on- 
■idered  best  to  be  done.    His  conduct,  on  that 
^Mstioa,  had  been  founded  on  his  conscientious 
>pims;  and  after  having  matde  it  the  subject 
•fbb  anxious  thouglKsfor  thirty  years,  he  sow, 
*>  mam  to  believe  that  his  opinions  were  111- 
fossded.    But  still  he  was  open  to  conviction, 
if  Boble  lords  con  id  persuade  him  by  ^ir  argu- 
neau  that  he  was  "wrong.    Without  pledging 
^iBttflf,  therefore,  an  to  what  be  might  do,  when 
c^Uod  en  to  act,  upon  a  future  occasion,  and 
|ovenie#  by  bn  opiniqn  of  the  nncoostitntlonal 
cosduct  of  tke  Associaiioa,  and  of  thd  daage-i 
VMi  prioctples  upon  vhloli4t  had  been  formed 
Md  had  acted,  be  Woidd  consent  to  the  third 
'«adiogoftbebiU. 

Lord  DuMqf  and  Wwrd  felt  Mmself  boand, 
*iib  coBsideniblc  regret,  to  vote  for  the  mea- 
wnt.  It  wa«  for  their  lorikhipa  to  consider  what 
^4;ht  he  their  own  conduct  i^  placed  in  a  simi- 
hr  titoation,  not  for 'any  eriine,  nor  as  the  au- 
tbonofamy  dangeronelnnovation  ;  but  because 
^1  bad  adh^ed  tb  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
t«/)s ud had  HOC  r«Gcived  thaigreat  lights  wjiich . 


after  the  darkness  of  a  thousand  years,  had 
broken  forth  on  the  Christian  world.  If  any 
of  their  lordships  thought  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  ought  not  to  feel  any  irritation 
or  discontent,  but  that  be  should  bow  with  sub- 
mission and  kiss  the  rod,  that  noble  lord  might 
vote'  for  this  measure  without  regret.  But  in 
his  view,  wlio  thuught  that  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion ought  to  pass  as  sdon  as  possible,  andTtbdt 
the  Catholics  ^cre  placed  in.  a  situation  most- 
trying  to  their  loyalty,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
scan  their  faults  too  nicely*  But  indulgence 
must  stop  when  danger  began  to  appear; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Association' 
had  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect.  It  set  up  a 
government  against  the  Government,  a  parlia- 
ment against  the  Parliament,  and  a  revenue 
against  the  Revenue.  Ho  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  was  rebellion  in  its  acts«  but  there 
was  rebellion  in  its  tendency.  It  was  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  rebellion  for  the  time  when  an 
occasion  might  arrive.  Such  stfens  as  these 
were  always  the  first  which  were  taken  by  sec^s 
against  hostile  sects  or  unpopular  govemmentiT ; 
and  that  government  that  Would  be  intimidated 
by  them  would  deserve  to  be  overturned. 
Those  who  were  at  the  head  of  this  Association 
appeared  to  be  able  and  Intrepid  men,  and 
they  might,  perhaps,  hate  Parllalnent  for  doing 
their  duty ;  hut  it  was  better  they  should  do 
that,  than  be  taught  to  despise  them  fur  ne- 
glecting it.  It  was  because  be  was  a  sincere 
friend  of  Catholic  Emancipation  that  he  wished 
the  Association  to  be  efiectually  put  down.  So- 
long  as  it  existed,  it  would  be  cited  as  a  spe- 
cious plea  against  carrying  the  great  meatture 
of  EmancipaUon. 

The  Earl  of  Rodsm  said,  that  ho,  as  well  a» 
many  of  his  friends,  could  bear  witness  to  the 
violent  procediags  of  the  Association  during 
the  last  twslve  months. '  They  had  erected  an 
imperium  in  hnperioy  and  lorded  it  over  Ihe 
whole  Catholic  population.  They  had  beeb 
the  means  of  fomenting  jealousies,  misundef- 
standiogs,  and  angry  feelings  between  Catholic 
and  Prtiteslant;  and  if  softered  to  go  on,  would 
produce  the  most  baneful  eifects.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  had,  he  con- 
ceived, been  very  much  misrepresented.  Ho 
set  of  people  e^oycd  nu>re  amply  the  benefits 
of  the  British  constitution  than  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  ;  nor  was  there  any  body  of  people 
more  ready  or  anxious  to  acknowledge  the 
boons  they  had  received  from  Parliament, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  if  they  were 
permitted  to  do  so  by  those  persons  who  as- 
sumed an  undue  authority  oyer  them.  He  was 
anxious  that  this  Association  should  he  abo- 
lished, as  he  was  friendly  to  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. He  was  sure,  if  the  hill  passed  those 
respectable  noblemen,  whom  no  person  could 
mention  without  praise — Lord  Fingall,  Lord 
Gormanstown,  Lord  Killeen,  and  others — ^would 
do  all 'that  loyal  subjects  could  do  to  enforce 
its  enactments.  Let  justice  be  done  to  the 
Irish  people,  and  tranquillity  would  be 
restored. 

'*  Himotusaolraorum  atqne  base  certamina  tanta, 
PulveriB  exigni  jactu,  compressa  quiescent" 

The  Earl  of  Damley  said,  that  the  noble 
earl  had  spoken  in  flattering  terms  of  the 
situation  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Did 
he.  reaHy  mean  to  slate  that  the  peasantry 
were  in  so  enviable  a  state,  that  they  had  no 
I  just  cause  of  complaint?  Situated  as  tbey 
'  were  now,  It  wa»  imposittble  for  them  to  he 
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saffaied :  from  Lord  Flngftll,  to  die  lowest  pea- 
■aot  in  f rcland,  all  tke  CathoUcs  felt  leTerely 
the  tituation  io  which  they  were  placed.  The 
legislature  bad  in  iti  hands  a  hotter  Beam  of 
potting  down  Ihii  inatitntioo  than  that  which 
had  been  adopted.  He  would  not  go  into  a 
diacaiaion  on  the  merits  of  the  Association  3 
hot  he  would  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
an  e?ent  which  had  recently  occurred  else- 
where, and  which,  if  followed  up,  would  give 
peace  and  tranquillitv  to  Ireland.  Let  the 
house  well  consider  the  effect  m^ich  bad  al- 
ready been  produced  bT  that  proceeding.  He 
implored  their  lordships,  he  implored  the 
learned  prelates  opposite,  who  had  been  the 
chief  means  of  defeating,  on  former  occasions, 
the  measure  to  which  he  was  now  alluding,  to 
pause  before  they  dashed  the  cup  of  hope 
from  the  lips  of  the  Catholics,  and  destroyed 
the ir  j  ust  and  well-founded  ex  pectatton.  Their 
numbers  were  great,  their  cause  wa«  irresistible, 
for  it  was  founded  upon  reason  and  justice. 
The  question  must  speedily  be  settled--for  he 
waa  sure  no  noble  lord  could  lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  say,  that  things  could  remain  as 
they  were. 

£arl  OfoMMnor  mid,  that  they  were  now 
about  to  fraBo  a  law  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  thb  country,  and  of  Ireland,  if  it 
were  not  accompanied  by  the  measure  to 
which  his  noble  friend  had  alluded.  They 
were  proceeding  to  legislate  in  tliis  manner, 
when  the  Catholic  population  had  increased  in 
knowledge  and  riches^when  the  n ambers  of 
that  body  were  become  enormous t  and  they 
proceeded  to  legislate,  without  stating  in  any 
part  of  the  bill  the  natore  of  the  danger  that 
waa  apprehended.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that  some  approximation  of  feeling  between 
the  two  conflicting  parties  la  Ireland  had  been 
manifested  I  but  be  trusted  that  the  Catholics 
would  never  be  satisfied  with  any  trifling  con- 
cesuon — that  they  would  never  be  content  with 
any  thing  less  than  a  full  participation  in  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  tlie  constitution. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  and  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the 
•Bsaing  Wednesday 

Caiholic  Claims, 

COMMdNS,  TcJBtDAT,  FSB.1&— MrlKdUn- 
am  presented  a  petition  from  the  Archdeaconry 
and  clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bath,  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  1 1  complained  of  the  spirit 
of  superstition,  violence,  and  tyranny  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  threats  of  the  Catho- 
lic population  of  Ireland,  who  had  presumed  to 
offer  insult  and  violence  to  their  Protestant  fel- 
low-countrymen. This  feeling  was  calculated  to 
place  in  peril  the  security  of  the  Chuich  and 
State  of  these  realms,  and  of  it,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  threatening  party  in  Ireland,  these  peti- 
tioners justly  complained.  He  begged  to  state 
that  in  consequence  of  late  proceedings,  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  against  any  further 
concession  to  the  Catholics  (hear,  bear). 

Sir  7.  Letkhridge  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  his  hon.  colleague, 
which  were  in  accordance  with  his  own,  and, 
he  believed,  with  those  of  the  great  bullL  of  the 
peoples  not  that  portion  which  had  been  described 
as  low,  and  vile,  and  senseless,  but  of  men  whose 
sentiments  were  entitled  to  the  highaat  respect 
in  the  estimation  of  Parliament 

Sir  Af.  IT.  JiidUjf  was  sorry  to  see  such  a 
•littOQ  emanate  from  so  respectable  a   body. 


and  couched  In  sudi  langnago  at  fie  pef  Itlonert 
had  thought  fit  to  use  in  the  ezpRfMon  of  their 
opinions  (hour,  hear).  He  the  more-lamented 
this  intemperance  at  a  moment  when  alt  sideu 
of  that  house,  and,  he  belieted«  of  the  country, 
spealiing  generally,  bad  concentrated  their 
efforts  to  bring  all  paHles  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  with  a  mind  and  temper  very 
different  firom  that  tietiayed  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  language  of  the  petition  was 
intemperate  and  unjust  (hear,  hear);  and  tbn 
charges  it  contained  were  unfounded  (hear). 

Mr.  C.  a.  MiMtckkuan  said,  he  should  aban- 
don his  duty  to  his  country  If  he  suffered  no 
gross  a  libel  as  tliis  petition  to  he  presented  to 
the  house,  without  protesting  against  Its  rry^ 
ing  injustice  (hear,  hear).  It  was  an  Indecent 
and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Catholic  popi^ 
lation  of  Ireland. 

Laid  on  the  tablo, 

LORDS,  TmrnsoAT,  Psii.fll.— The  EartoT 
Domamgkmora  presented  a  petition,  subscribe  J 
by  no  fiewer  than  100^000  names,  and  If  thin 
extraordinary  number  of  signatures  would  en- 
title a  petition  at  all  times  to  cooslderatloB 
fh»i  any  description  of  his  Migesty^s  subjects, 
bow  much  more  weight  ought  It  to  have,  when 
the  100^000  persons  by  whom  it  was  signed  de- 
clared the  sentiments  of  seven  millions  of  tbrlr 
conntrymen  ?   Those  signatures  comprehended 
the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  Catholic 
body — men    eminent  for   wealth,   rank,    and 
talent.    The  first  name  which  presented  Itself 
in  the  list  was  that  of  the  Premier  Viscount  of 
Ireland — Lord    Gormanstown.     He    was    the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Lord  Deputy  of  the 
same  name — a  statesman  who  once  governed 
Ireland,  although  his  descendant  was  now  only 
permitted  to  come  forward  and  solicit  from 
their  lordships  the  right  of  mere  eligibility  to 
oflice*-a  right  which  in  common  justice  ought 
to  belong  equally  to  all  bis  Majesty's  subjeets 
of    every    religious    denomination.     Havfas^ 
spoken  of  a  former  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  present    On  the  last  occasioa  00  which  be 
submitted  a  motion  to  the  house  for  redressing^ 
the  grievances  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  to  complain,  the  present  representative  •r 
bis  Majesty  had  on  this  great  question  entruste«l 
him  twith  his  proxy.     The   clrcumstancet   of 
Catholic  Bmanclpation  being  thus  supported  fcy 
a  present  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  petitioned  for 
by  the  descendant   of  a  Ibrmer,   ought,    be 
thought,  to  have  some  weight  with  their  lord* 
ships.    Never  had  Ireland  a  Lord  Llootenant 
more  anxious  for  her  welfare  than  the  preseivt. 
He  had  done  all  the  good  in  his  power  in  tltu 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  placed. 
The  noble  earl  concluded  by  a  detailed  eulofry 
on  the  administration  of  the  noble  marquis^ 
after  which  the  petition  vras  read. 

The  Marquis  of  LaMMdowm  submitted  another 
petition  In  favour  of  the  same  object  an  these 
which  had  just  been  read,  from  Protestant  lan«ft^ 
owners,  merchants,   and  bankers,  of  Dnbir 
and  its  neighbonihood.    Though  not  so  nom< 
rously  signed  aa  the  petition  which  had  be< 
presented  by  his  noble  fk>lend.  It  was  In  another 
respect  entitled  to  the  most  serious  considersa^ 
tlon  of  the  house.    It  waa  one  which  etxptvasc^ct 
the  opinion  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy 
portion  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  tls*^^ 
part  of  the  country  firom  which  the  petiti«»ra 
came,  on  the  claims  of  their  Catholic  fellovv'^ 
sttlviects.    The  first  name  that  occured  waa  tb^%. 
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of  te  DiIm  of  Lelmtori  'the  aext  tke  Bad  of 
Until  I  ikt  tmo  greatott  landed  proprietom  te 
(hit  put  of  IreJwid  In  fvkich  the  petitioa'WBi 
prapared.   Theoe  nanifia  were  folteiwed  by  the 
agntoret  of  the  Marq«iiiet  oi  Dowoihire  and 
Veftneath    Ha  aexi  found  the  tif  natareo  of 
tlK  Evb  of  Liaerick  and  CfaarleBion«^tbe 
btter  a  ouhq  conaoeted  and  aMOciatod  with 
Ike  pTODdoBt  period  of  Irish  history.    To  tbeie 
were  adM  At  lif^nalarea  of  U»rds  Glengal, 
RivendaJe,  Forhei,   and   aiaay   other  noble 
BUM*    iUBODg  the  hankera  and  merchanti, 
wu  tiK  name  of  Latonche,  and  the  names  of 
othen,  the  descendaata  of  men  who  had  fled 
from  re%iiius  perseeatioo  in  another  country, 
lad  lad  foonil  an  aaylam  in  ibbik    Their  ances- 
tor!, aha  weve  the  victina  of  an  act  of  great 
hjiutice  cofl^^tted  by  an  ambitious  tyraat, 
akudooed  France  in  consequence  of  tlie  xevo- 
cttioo  of  the  edict  of  NaaleSb    Thegr  tnCirBd 
pcnecvtioB  as  Protestants  under  a  Catholic 
Gofemmenti  for  wiiat  religion  ezlafed'  which 
iui  not  at  some  period  or  o&er  l>oen  degraded 
iBd  pollsted  by  the  fanatical  aeal  of  those  who 
lAottght  they  served  it  by  acts  of  croeltyand 
iojsitice }  The  exercise  of  benevolent  feelings, 
thtHifhtfaree  anoees^ve  generatioae,  bad  taaght 
(hew  deaceodants  of  persecuted  Protestants  to 
reprd  the  Honan  Catholics  among  wliom  they 
reiided,  not  as  enemies  whom  ihej  ought  to 
dread,  but  as  brethren,  as  fellow-sulyectB  of  the 
use  iovereign,  discharging  the  same  duties, 
sod  with  whom  they  wished  to  live  in  the  ei^oy* 
Bent  of  e^oal  rights.    They  woald  besides  flod 
itUched  tff  this  petition,  the  names  of  other 
Protestant  bankers  and  of  various  capitalisto 
coasecled  aith  the  interests  of  Ireland,  aud 
^Bgifed  in  speculations  just  beginning  to  be 
ipfoid«d  for  the  benefit  of  that  country.     But 
did  their  lordships  believe,  that  the  noble  and 
exiemive  hndholders  who  had  set  their  names 
to  the  present  petition  had  sub^ribed  it  with- 
Mt  well  considering  what  would  be  the  conse* 
jsesoes  of  gmntiag  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ? 
pid  not  they  believe  that  the  great  Protestant 
Uflken  aod  capitalists  who  here  prayed  for 
(^^tholic  Emancipation,  had  seriously  reflected 
•«  the  effect  whkh  that  aseasure  was  to  have 
on  Iheir  religien  and  their  fortunes}    He  had 
^iwaya  felt  that  this  great  question  was  not  a 
Utbolic,  or  a  Protestant,  bat  an  Irish  question ; 
^  it  was  a  question  whether  or  not  several 
■uUosa  of  Catholics  shoald  be  admitted  ta  an 
*mi  ahare  of  the  bencfiU  of  the  constitution. 
He  felt  that  this  measure,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
>«i«  leril  OB  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
VMld  ioevitablv  pass.     But  he  hoped  it  would 
Na  aioB,  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  when 
ihe  Bcssore  was  carried,  there  would  be  found 
OB  record  the  names  of  multitudes  of  Protestant 
P^l^^n  in  its  favour,  who  by  thus  holding 
ut  the  hsad  of  peace,  and  promoting  this  heal- 
H  iseaaare,  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
tteir  country,  would  have  entitled  themselves 
n  iastieg  gratitude,  when  religions  difierences 
*^«»i  not  religious  difierences,  for  they  would 
ci^r  continue— but    when    the  animosities  of 
5^  vould  have  ceased  to  exist 
»e  petition  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 
Wd  Qvrt  presented  a  petition  of  the  Lord 
«*ror,  Sherifla,  and  Commons  of  the  city  of 
*^\m^  praying  that  no  farther  concessions  be 
*^  10  the  Catholics ;  and  another  to  the  same 
*-irct,  frem  the  Guild  of  Merchants  in  Dublin, 
"hich,  he  said,  wms  com  posed  of  twelve  hundred 
'^»pectah]e  merchants,  noblemen,  and  country 
^eaiJeaen«_L«id  on  the  table. 


COMMONS,  Tiic8»at/  MAium    l.^«Mr« 

Browmhw  preuenled  a  petitida  #hklr  lihAcom» 
into  his  heads  at  the  end  of  last  semion*'  Ho'theii 
knew  nothing  aboat  the  factsMdiieh-it  can4 
lalned,  and  Im  therefore  postponed ihe  pvesca** 
tation  of  It  nntil  he  had  made  sooie  iamit^'ori 
ihcaabject.    He  had  since  obtained  the  testik 
mony  of  a  gentleman  upon  whole  woritbtf 
coold  place  nnqnalifled  reliance,  as  to  the 
truth  of  everf  fact  in  the  petition.    The  p0» 
titioner,  John  Klrby,  stated,  that  he  had  for  I4 
years  kept  a  school  in  a  parish  In  Kerry.    Od 
account,  however,  of  the  badness  of  the  timcii 
the  parenta  ef  the  children  whom  ha  taught^ 
were  anable  to  pay  for  their  instruction,  and 
the  school  eooeequently  was  obliged  to  'ho 
given  up.     The  petitioner  then  thought   df 
changing  hia  residence  in  order  to  obtain  41 
livelihood;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  that  pro4 
ceeding  he  applied  to  the  |iaifsh  priest  ie  gidt 
him  a  chagattcn    The  priest  certified  thafttbo 
petitioner  ^'  had  for  mafy  years  kept  &  scfaooH 
and  conducted  himself  In  an  coempltry .  makt 
oer."    It  happened  that  about  last  Febniavy^ 
an  agent  of  the  Hibemian  School  *8acietycamd 
to  the  petitioner's  pariah,  for  the  parposo'^df 
establishing  a  school  there.    The  achoOl  irta 
established,  and  the  petitioner  was,  en-acnaatit 
of  his  excellent  character^  appointed  to  bf  tM 
schoolmaster.    The  ftchoid  had  aot  been  opened 
nwny  months  before  it  was  attended  by  n^ 
wards  of  100  children.    It  was  then  that  the 
coa^intor  of  the  parish  priest,  the  reV.  John 
Quia,  called  on  the  petitioner,  and  told  him  he 
must  desist  from  teaching  the  children,  becaauo 
the  education  they  received  tended  to  makq 
them  Protestants.    They  were  merely  taught 
to  read  the  Bible,  but  no  catechism,  and  the  at* 
tendance  of  the  Catholic  priests  wad  always 
solicited.    The  petitioner  told  the  priest  that 
be  was  himself  a  Catholic,  and  had  no  hitention 
of  making  converts  from  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
asserted  that  he  ought  to  he  allowed  to  get  his 
livelihood  as  he  pleased,  so  long  as  he  did  so 
honestly.    The  priest  thereupon  became  en-> 
raged,  and  adter  dealing  out  some '  tevective, 
went  away  vowing  vengeance.    On  tho'  ncrxt 
Sunday  the  petitioner  was  publicly  pointed 
out  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  by  the  Driest,  who 
exhorted  his  fellow  parishioners  to  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  him,  and  excommunication  was 
denounced  against  those  who  should  continue 
to  send  their  children  to  the  school.    About  SO 
children,  however,  still  continued  to  attend: 
But  soon  after  came  the  time  when  the  priests 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  confessions,  odd 
then  tbey  took  the  opportunity  of  warning  the 
children  not  to  attend  the  school,  and  cursca 
were  pronounced  from  the  altar  on  all  who 
might  thenceforth  continue  to  do  so.    Under 
this  continued  opposition  of  the  priests,  the 
school  sank  to  the  ground,  and  the  petitioner 
was  compelled,  by  the  threats  of  the  priests, 
and  the  disrepect  with  which  he  was  treated  in 
consequence  of  those  threats, to  leave  his  parish, 
and  go  to  other  parts  of  tlie  country.   'Where- 
ever  he  went,  however,  be  found  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests  had  preceded  him ;  and  that 
those  who  were  formerly  disposed  to  befriend 
him,  now  denied  him  all  friendly  assistance. 
To  crown  all,  the  petitioner  was  cruelly  as- 
saulted, knocked  down,  and  nearly  deprived  of 
life  by  Ave  men,  for  daring  to  speak  against 
the  conduct  of  the  parish  priest,  Mr.  Egan, 
from  whom  he  had  endured  all  this  Buffering. 
This  was  only  one  instance ;    but  he   could 
I  quote  many  instances  of  the  violeDCc  which 
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Giitbolic  priests  lud  ezereifled  towards  school- 
masters in  Ireland. 

Mr.  F.  Lemii  could,  if  be  pleased*  state  to 
the  house  a  hundred  instances  of  similar  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  priests.  It 
was  one  of  the  misfortancs  of  Ireland,  that  at 
the  present  moment  a  straggle  was  going  on 
between  the  Catholic  prtestlMod,  who  opposed, 
and  a  particular  Society  who  supported  a  cer- 
tain system  of  education.  It  was  the  Intention 
of  the  committee  which  was  last  session  ap- 
pointed to  in4)uire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  to 
propose  a  remedy  for  the  evil  to  which  In  had 
alluded.  In  the  meantime  he  begged  the 
bouse  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject which  the  petition  had  brought  Under  their 
notice. — After  some  remarks  on  the  impro* 
priety  of  presenting  this  petition  on  the  pre- 
sent occarion,  as  if  to  prejudice  the  house 
against  the  reception  of  the  Catholic  petition, 
iSuk  coming  on—* It  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Sir  PrancU  Bwrdeit  presented  a  petition, 
signed  by  a  greater  nussber  of  the  CathoHlcs  of 
Ireland,  than  bad  ever,  he  believed,  before 
affixed  their  names  to  any  document  of  a  similar 
description.  In  mofiog  thnt  the  petition  be 
printed,  he  declared  that  if  he  always  felt  coir^ 
sidcrabie  apprehension  when  called  upon  to 
addrem  the  house  on  any  important  subject,' he 
had  never  experienced  that  emotion  to  the 
degree  In  which  it  then  affected  him,  when  a 
task  was  imposed  upon  him  which  be  was 
unable  adequately  to  perform;  a  task  which 
he  would  have  declined,  but  for  the  fear  of 
teeming  to  avoid  his  dnty,  or  to  fail  in  that  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  cause,  inwhichuo  gentleman  in 
the  country  could  ever  exceed  him.  Still,  when 
he  called  to  mind  the  phalanx  of  talent,  which. 
In  times  past,  had  been  developed  on  the  present 
question — ^when  he  recollected  the  eminent 
names  which,  for  a  century,  had  been  marshalled 
in  support  of  it  i  and  considered  that  the  bright- 
est faculties  of  the  present  day  would,  within 
a  very  few  hours,  be  drawn  forth  in  the  same 
cause — ^it  was  Impossible  for  him  not  to  feel 
some  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  every 
defect  of  his  would  be  supplied  by  the  ability 
of  those  who  supported  bim»  and  that  bis 
cause— the  cause  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  of 
itself  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weakest  ad- 
vocate-*-wonld  be  brought,  and  that  night,  to  a 
fevonrable  issue.  1 1  wasa  farther  consolation , 
to  see  on  every  side  of  the  boose,  enlightened 
men  equally  anxious  with  himself  in  the  succeu 
of  this  cause,  and  to  know  that  the  brilliant 
talents  of  hon.  gents,  opposite,  which  had  so 
often  been  exerted  against  him,  would  that 
night  be  employed  in  furtherance  of  the  same 
great  object.  The  petition  which  he  had  the 
bonoor  of  presenting,  large  as  it  was  in  a  p. 
uearance,  and  numerously  signed,  exhibited 
put  an  atom  of  that  immense  body  of  interests 
which  it  represented;  and  of  which  the  full 
figure,  if  brought  forward,  would  seem  so  tall 
and  gigantic,  that  even  the  roof  of  the  English 
House  of  Parliament  nUgfat  scarcely  be  lofty 
enough  to  conuin  it.  It  would  be  injustice  to 
the  extent  of  that  petilien  to  view  it  as  involv- 
ing only  the  cause  of  the  Catholics— only  the 
cause  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland.    The 

J|uestion  to  which  it  applied  was  one  which  af- 
ected  no  partial  interests,  bnt  the  safety  and 
happinemof  the  Briiiih  community  at  large. 
M'bcn  he  thought  of  this,  he  found  the  subiect 
of  such  magnitude,  that  he  almost  shrank  fit>m 
(he  attempt  to  advocate  it^  and  should  still  be 


inclined  to  do  so,  liut  for  the  resources  and  as- 
sistance to  which  he  already  bad  adverted. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  petitioners  came 
forward  were  so  strong,  so  irresistible,  that  bo 
could  not  imajrine  any  principle  on  which  thoy 
could  be  resisted.  Upon  every  principle  of 
honour,  justice,' policy,  and  good  feitb,  tiie  pr> 
titioners  had  a  claim  to  which  no  answer  could 
be  given.  His  great  desire  at  the  present  mo. 
ment,  Was  to  avoid  recurrence  to  any  of  f bosu 
topics  which  had  lately  been  before  the  boose. 
He  wished  to  touch  upon  flo^olot  which  could 
excite  angry  feeling  in  the^  mind  of  any  maii. 
He  looked  to  the  exercfse  of  the  coolest  judg. 
ment  for  the  advancement  of  that  object  which 
he  was  endeaTouriog  to  support;  he  Implored 
those  around  him,  of  whatever  party,  to  merge 
for  a  moment  evory  other  feeling  in  anf  iety  for 
the  public  interest,  and  to  consider  only  by  what 
course  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  empire 
were  most  likely  to  be  serfed  and  to  be  consu- 
Kdated.  With  that  object,  hte  should  cautiously 
avoid  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  retrospective 
view.  He  would  not,  with  an  unhallowed 
hand,  tear  open  the  wounds  under  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  been  suffering;  but 
would  endeavour,  by  conciliating  those  peo- 
ple and  the  persons  who  were  opiiosed  to  iheni, 
to  fthow  that  they  were  interested  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  wasa 
state  of  things  under  which  some  moments  of 
calm  had,  perhaps,  lately  been  obtained,  owtn^ 
to  the  prevalence  of  something  like  a  liberal 
system  in  the  latter  administration  of  tho 
country;  but  in  which  no  object  which  n:iH 
really  valuable,  no  prosperity  to  endure,  could 
ever  be  brought  about.  Those  advantage's 
could  never  be  expected  but  from  the  entire 
change  In  the  policy  of  England  towards  I  re- 
land,  and  from  the  concession  of  those  demniids, 
which  her  honour  and  her  interesteqnally  called 
upon  her  to  admit.  For  of  the  Catholic  claiins  he 
would  venture  to  assert,  that  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  when  there  really  was^danj^er 
to  be  apprehended,  when  King  James  had  boeit 
expelled  because  he  wished  to  establish  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  King  William  was  but 
newly  anived,  the  hostility  entertained  against 
the  Catholic  religbn  was  not  a  religions  hos- 
tility, not  the  unworthy  jealousy  of  the  present 
day.  In  all  times  there  had  been  a  disttncttun 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  ooarrel 
— between  the  Catholic  of  religion  and  the  Ca- 
tholic of  the  state.  The  former  had  always 
beep  safe  x  it  was  the  last  who  had  been  crush- 
ed and  persecuted — suspectedof correspondence 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  exiled  family,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  new  Government.  With  a 
new  Government  at  home,  a  Popish  Pretender 
supported  by  foreign  Powers  abroad,  it  was 
not  wonderftil  that  ue  people  of  Ei^and  had 
looked  with  jealousy  on  a  feith  which  th«*y 
thought  naturally  coimected  with  principles  of 
tyranny  and  slavery.  But  after  William  III. 
had  made  good  his  footing  in  this  country,  said 
after  James  had  been  expelled  from  it,  and 
sought  protection  from  his  subjects  in  Ireland 
— after  he  had  disgusted  even  the  last  who  ad* 
hered  to  bin,  the  King  of  England,  to  win  and 
pacify  Ireland,  seat  over  an  offer  of  any  terms, 
—for  bis  proposal  had  actually  been  ualiauted« 
and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  entered  into  a 
treaty,  which  provided  only  for  their  libertv  or 
con8cience^4hat  was,  the  free  exereise  of  their 
religion ;  with  all  those  advantages  to  he  pos- 
sessed by  them  which  were  cqjoyed  by  others^ 
tho  Kiiig  of  £ugiand*s  subjecU  in  general* 
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Mooliloodl  ia  die  CMiditlon  of  ImiireeDlB  t 
at  tbat  tine  En^and  and  Ireland  were  not 
obiled.  Janef  w«»  Kiii|;  of  IreUnd  when  he 
west  over  to  that  country ;  Ireland^  in  defend- 
ing Un,  only  fbuf  ht  tbe  battle  of  her  lawful 
wrere%n.  In  ikct,  the  EugUih  were  rather 
(he  rebdi ;  thottf  h  they  were  j unified  in  what 
a^j  did,  because  (he  intei«9t  of  their  country 
wuitftake;  they  concluded  this  treaty  even 
•t  tke  moment  when  a  French  fiect  was  enter- 
log  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon ;  and  by  deliver- 
iaf  op  their  arms,  they  had  put  it  out  of  their 
o«o  power  a|;ain  to  be  dnngerooa  to  England. 
Ooe  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  was  that  the 
Iriih  Catholics  ahould  not  be  compelled  to  take 
l^oaihof  fupreniacy;  and,  notwithstanding 
fhtt  tiiere  were  persons  who  thought  the  terms 
gnnted  to  them  too  good,  the  treaty  of  Lime* 
tkk  had  been  fully  ratified  and  confirmed  | 
Irfland  had  been  restored  to  peace  and  tran- 
9«llitj;  and  Willtam«  relieved  from  apprehen- 
wof  at  home,  had  been  enabled  to  bend  all  his 
force  against  his  opponent  I<oais  XIV.  The 
robscquent  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick 
kad  aever  been  retorted  to  as  securities.  In 
tbe  bosr  of  danger  these  new  guarantees  were 
■01  ihsaght  of:  if  was  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
(bit  an  angry'  faction  had  lost  sight  of  j  nstice 
nd  aound  policy.  Infractions  of  the  treaty 
bad  fbllewed,  one  after  the  other;  the 
wkole  ending  by  imposing  upon  Ireland  a  tv- 
rtoaj  the  most  sanguinary,  and  a  yoke  the 
B«t  oppreasive,  to  which  any  nation  had  ever 
^Biohjected.  Now,  ui^ust  as  that  course 
of  policy  had  been,  it  was  not  quite  lo  unwise 
asvicked.  Tbe  effect  of  it  had  been  imme- 
diately to  bend  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the 
ctttb;  if  ibtlowed  up,  it  would  probably  have 
rooted  out  the  Irish  as  a  people,  and  though 
wirked^tyrannous — murderous^— there  would 
have  been  somethfaig,  perhaps,  like  meaaiur  in 
'^  But  the  establishments  of  later  days  bad 
draned  anch  a  course  too  inhuman  to  be  perse- 
T<Ted  10.  By  degrees  those  severities  had  been 
r^ed;  and  he  advised  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
iaod  Dever  lo  forget,  tliat  year  after  year,  they 
bad  been  recelvi^  benefits  from  this  country — 
beaefita  to  wlueb,  no  doubt,  they  were  entitled, 
bat  nhieh  thev  nevertheless  would  do  better  to 
keepia  sUnd  than  tbe  fiy  uries  they  had  suifered. 
^  tbe  Iriah  Catholics  carry  their  views  but  a 
iiitte  fiirihsr  forward,  and  they  would  see  how 
cfftaioly,  how' necessarily,  what  yet  remained 
to  be  done  for  Hiem,  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
KCflBpUsbed.  He  desired  to  remind  the  Ca- 
ibalieB  of  Ireland  of  the  abated  rancour  of  those 
^  bad  beea  their  most  determined  op  ponenta 
Re  desired  to  intfpress  upon  them  the  absolnte 
certaisty  of  Cbeir  final  success,  provided  they 
waald  only  so  fiar  keep  a  restraint  upon  them- 
*^«i  ss  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  the  adi- 
vaatafss  held  Out  to  them.  They  advocated 
rUisia  which  were  borne  out  by  reason,  by  hu- 
^ity,  and  by  the  soundest  principles  of  ra- 
^ona]  policv.  If  they  would  but  esert  them* 
^Wes  to  RMnget  old  injuries — injuries  which 
bade  fair  now  to  cease  for  ever->-if  they  would 
fviv  ose  conoDon  forbearance  and  discretion, 
tt  was  faaposaible  but  that  these  claims  most  be 
"^resrfsL  They  night  rely  on  it,  unless  tbe 
peace  of  this  country  were  disturbed,  the  feel- 
isp  of  the  enlightened  part  of  it  would  make 
^ptd  progress  in  their  favour.  He,  therefore, 
V  ■>>  neans  cooudered  himself  at  the  present 
arannt  as  tbe  advocate  peculiarly  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  $  still  less  as  the  especial  sup- 
^fttT  »f  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    He 


was  no  advocate  of  the  I^omaa  Catholic  fiiith  s 
neither  was  he  any  opponent  of  it.  In  his  view 
all  religions  were  equally  right,  which  the  per- 
sons professing  them  followed  mth  sincerity  of 
heart,  and  which  were  founded  upou  piinciples 
of  virtue  and  morality.  That  the  Catholic  faith 
was  BO  founded,  and  so  followed,  abundant 
proof,  in  the  way  of  example,,  could  be  given. 
^t  the  sane  time«  for  himself^  be  liad  no  bf  aU 
tation  in  saying,  that,  having  been  bred  up  in 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  tbat 
alone,  in  his  mind,  would  be  a  good  reason  to 
give  for  his  preferring  it,  and  as  ample  a  rea- 
son as  any  man  could  be  cabled  on  to  give  fur 
his  religion  (hear,  hear).  Farther,  he  cen  tainly, 
npon  reflection,  did  think,  that  if  he  bad  to 
choose  his  religioB  again,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was,  of  all  others,  the  faith  he  would 
rather  adopt  When  he  said  this,  he  by  no 
means  meant  to  assert  that  ol^ecUoos  might  not 
be  taken  to  parts  of  that  system :  many  points 
in  it,  no  doubt,  might  be  altered  and  modified 
with  great  advantage  i  but  his  opinion  applied 
to  the  system  as  a  whole  i  and  with  respect  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  take  away 
only  the  ecclesiastical  corpoEstioas,  which  like 
all  other  corporations*  showed  generally  a 
narrow-minded,  intolerant  disposition,  and  for 
the  dergy  of  the  Cburoh  of  England  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  as  far  as  his  judgment 
went— a  nore  enlightened  liberal  body  3^  men 
did  not  do  honour  to  this  or  any  other  country. 
If,  however,  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Church  of 
England,  his  first  care  should  be,  not  to  forget 
one  of  her  purest  precept^^to  do  unto  otkors 
as  he  would  wish  others  to  do  unto  him.  The 
constitution  of  England  held,  that  all  men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  equal  burdens,  were  in  a  free 
state  of  society,  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
equal  rights.  Upon  those  two  grand  azi^MUS 
he  fortified  himself;  and  upou  their  authority 
he  declared  the  present  to  be  so  little  a  Catho- 
lic question,  that,  in  fact,  the  Catholics  now 
stood  upon  Protestant  arguments,  and  main- 
tained their  claims  upon  the  principles  which 
assured  the  secarity  of  England.  The  sort  of 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  views 
and  eituatioBS  of  parties  were  singular  enongk 
Those  who  had  formerly  rejected  Catholicism 
for  the  alleged  illiherality  of  its  doctrines,  were 
now  aotinj^  upon  the  very  principles  which  they 
had  opposed,  and  Tcfusing  to  proceed  in  con- 
formity with  their  own;  while  the  Catholics 
were  asking  for  nothing  more  than  the  Protes- 
tants themselves  had  firat  desired — the  right, 
and  the  ei\joyment  of  complete  religious  free- 
dom (bear,  hear).  They  had  heard  much  of 
liK  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  making 
these  concessions ;  but  he  coald  never  find  out 
what  they  meant-*in  some  men's  mindsi^  the 
very  mention  of  the  Pope  raised  up  images  of 
horror  which  had  no  conneaion  with  the  world 
as  it  now'esists*  Their  terrors  had  been  imbibed 
from  books  which,  in  early  life,  pnnudiced 
their  mtnds  to  deeply  as  to  impede  ute  pro- 
gress of  opinion,  and  they  foolishly  thought, 
that  because  their  own  minds  stood  still  at  a 
particular  point,  the  opinions  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  preMut  day  were  tbe  same  as  tbose  of 
their  ancestora ;  but  those  absurd  notions  no 
more  resembled  the  state  of  our  present  ex- 
istence, than  that  of  the  next  (a  laugh  apd 
much  cheering).  The  grossest  ignorance  was 
a  blessing,  compared  with  the  misfortune  of 
having  one's  mind  so  imbued  by  prejudices  do- 
rived  from  ancient  histories  (themaelvcs  exas^- 
gerated),  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  receiving 
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the  troth  (hear,  ucar).  With  respect  to  the 
iHipe^'the  cmMHirt  of  that  portion  of  the  Ca> 
billot,  who  were  hostile  to  Catholic  coticesrioo, 
waa  tneoDflflteiit  In  no  aomfl  decree  i  for  they 
wvre  the  penons  wh«  had  evpended  the  blood 
aod  tretfiore  of  England  in  reinstating  that  Po- 
taMatOt  wbenhli  throne  was  subverted.  He  was 
fbtsA  in  siibjectlott,  and  was  replaced  in  his 
awthertty  by  those  men  who  now  professed  to 
bo  alarmed  at  hit  shadow.  If,  as  In  former 
day*,  1faef«  were  a  learoe  between  some 
foreign  -powers  and  the  Pope,  to  extend  his 
aathorlty ,  and  if  tlie  danger  Imd  been  occasioned 
by  the  re-estilHiskment  of  the  Pope,  the  Mi- 
Distry  deserved  to  be  impeached  fbr  having 
created*  the  danger  a  danger  so  imminent  that 
it  was  better  to  meet  the  hostility  of  six  mil. 
liana  of  people  In  Ireland,  than  to  fiice  it !  In 
what  a  situation  did  this  place  ns?  we  had 
destroyed  the  balance  of  power,  and  had  dis- 
tribttted  oat  £arope  to  the  domination  of  two 
or  three  of  the  Itrger  Potentates,  who  might  at 
any  time  be  eombiaad  against  us,  when  they 
felt  galled  that  England  should  pursue  her  own 
interasts  in  recoguising  «he  Inclependence  of 
the  South  Amenean  States.  In  such  a  case, 
Instead  of  ftndiug  Ireland,  as  she  would  be  if 
Enftend  dM  her  Justfce,  an  InsunnonntabJe 
barrier,  they  might  meet  a  people  driven  to 
desperation.  Englaad  then  would  see  her  error; 
fo>  if  UTur  lie  were  destined  to  follow  in  the 
foia-  «f  ether  nationsv  Ireland  was  the  sea  In 
wUab  sho'W«uld  bo  awamped  (hear,  hear). 
Instead  of  Holy  allies  it  was  oar  obvious  policy 
to>8eelC'an  alNanco  with  six  mHliona  of  people, 
oun  own*  auHjeetSL  •  Ireland,  In  her  present 
staiaT  was  ihe  flaw  in  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
LetaagruinnTeAeet  on  the  tmnsacdons  of  the 
lata  war,  aadthe  dangers  which  Iceland  so 
na^nmky  auc^ped  t  had  the  flench  Fleet  landed 
In  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland  was  irrecoverably  gone. 
Th^aon-ofiBttglBad  Waa'UOt)  and  set  in  eternal 
night  <riiraa»>.>  Wo-ceuM  only  attribute  nur 
esenosito*  tbt<^evCNk>rdinnry  ignoimnee  of  our 
enculk%  but  awttust  net  pMSume  that  now 
they  were«if  ually  Ignanmt*  'Hey  had  had  an 
extssirivU'  latoMoufuo' wllh"Ui«  had  passed 
thaanfli  liio  <0mfy;  mid  had  made  ttemselvea 
acfmin0itA  With  fbe  aeatlmento  of  the  peoj^le  | 
thofi.M^hiad "England  of  h^focrtsy*  la-  esr- 
prasUng  a  tftehf^  fee  the  Negroes^  and  a  de* 
sira  tto  get  Hdolifhe  smw  trado*  whilst  she 
matelainwdtt  tyraanv  the  most  cruel  over  the 
Calballsa  of*  imloM  (hear,  hear).  These  aso. 
tialenta»>  cemtaMly  repeated  In  the  French 
pa|lcn,  ought  i»  aoMiia  Mspicion  in  the  breasta 
of  BngllshmsHy  and  arge  them  tn  eonsider  how 
the^caold  care  tUs  evil,  the  cootlnuaiico  of 
which  cspaiad  the  country  t»  conatant  pettt. 
Thb  sraatho  time  to  eomoUdale  our  reaonreos, 
and  tecoociliato  all  partiet*-tf  it  were  omitted, 
no  nan  coald  answer  fbr  the  coDsequences. 
He  therefore  addressed  himself  to  men  of  all 
parties,  aad,  founding  the  question  upon  polky 
and  jucliaey  would  appeal  to  their  good  pamions 
as  well  as  (heir  bad,  to  their  fbelh^  of  pa- 
trioliM  aa  wall  as  tbebr  salf-lnterest,  and  would 
telllfaem  thay  nughl  all  to  unite  in  the  necessity 
ofdoing.justioe  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  We 
had  entered  into  n  oovenant  of  conciliation 
with  Iratendi  wn  had  held  out  the  prospects 
of  pa^coy  and  wealth,  and  oathliig  could  be  more 
inatiooal  than  lo  si^  in  our  couite  when  we 
had  done  just  enough  to  malte  it  so  ii^rioua 
not  to  proceed,  as  that  it  woald  have  been  better 
not  Jo  have  entered  at  all  on  a  career  of  Hbe- 
rality  and Jnstice  (liear,  bear).    Snppoce  these 


claims  were  compiled  with,  what  would  be  the 
consequence }    A  few  Catholic  gentlemen  of 
great  respectability  would  obtain  seats  In  that 
bouse,  and  a  few  Catholic  Peers  would,  ss  « 
matter  of  course,  take  their  seats  in  the  llousc 
of  Peers.    The  King  would  have  his  prero- 
gative enlarged,  enaoling  him  to  place  certain 
Catholic  gentlemen  In  high  oiBcei ;  but  what 
substantial   power  would  this  confer?     Was 
there  any  fear  that  we  should  have  a  Popish 
King  to  betray  and  overturn  the   country  ? 
Until  be  heard  what  the  danger  was,  he  could 
nut  account  for  the  opposition  to  the  measure. 
The  present  time  must  be  admitted  by  all  par- 
ties to  be  peculiarly  auspicious  for  taking  the 
step  which  we  were  implored  to  ti\ke.    The 
opinion  of  the  country — that  was,  of  Cngtand— 
of  the  larger,  as  weU  as  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  granting  the  Catholic  claims,  be- 
cause men  felt  that  their  own  interest  depended 
on  their  doing  so.    There  was  hut  one  small 
faction  in  Ireland  which  opposed  this  liberal 
policy:  and  that  opposillon  arose  fiom  (heir 
unwillingneoB  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  exercise.    He  spoke 
of  the  party  called  Orangemen,  to  whom,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  desirous  to  do  f^ll  justice. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  have  been  In  Ireland— he 
had  seen  there  both  the  Orangemen  and  the 
Catholics.    Both  of  them  he  had  always  found 
to  be  equallT  disposed  to  be  kind  to  their  in- 
ferion  i  and  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppqse . 
that  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Ireland  wore  worse 
landlords  or  worse  neighbours  than  those  bfany 
other  country.    There  might  be  a  few  low  pettt- 
fogceri  hanging  about  the  existing  system,  irho, 
might  deserve  this  character;  but  he  believed 
that,  take  the  mass,  there  did  not  exist  more 
honourable  or  more  liberal  men  than  the  Orange- 
men of  Ireland.    This,  however,  was  ^pvl^ 
from  their  nnfortonate  propenslty^to  domloaUon* 
and  from  the  right  which  they  fancied  they  luU 
by  Urth,  to  trample  upon  their  CatbolVc  fellov 
sahjectt*     Bxeept  only  this,  and. they  wm: 
more  Icind  bi  manner;  and  at  least  as  kiiAin  the 
essential,  as  gentlemen  of  England  of  any  other 
country.    It  waa  time  for  them  to  gti  M  of 
this  absurd  and  exclusive  spirit — fo  consider 
only  of  the  meani  by  which  the  happine|s  /lod 
prosperity  of  thohr  country  could  b«  increased— . 
a  proaperi^  in  which  the  v  could  not  &JI  llirgt^y 
to  share ;  as,  inatead  of  living  In  a  socie^  con- 
stantly tumultuous  and  distresaed,  they^woubf 
see  wealth  and   trenqdillUy  on  every  sjdri, 
superseding  thosef  measures  of  coefdon  vrhicb 
were  at  once  the  shame  and  mlseiy  of  c^try 
state  in  which  they  were  called  Intd  opemtios. 
For  the  people  of  England,  too,  independapt^ 
of  sacnrtiig  the  country  against  foreign  dangers, 
they  had,  In  point  of  economy,  a  deep  interest 
in  the  question  of  Catholic  Kmanclpatlon.  Tliaj 
who  paid  taxes  would  do  well  to  consider  what 
it  coat  to  support  the  present syttem  in  Ireland. 
They  talfceo  of  vranting  taxes  taken  off";  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  had    pro- 
posed a  few  repeals,  which  were  more  ac- 
ceptable from  the  complex  machinery  which 
they  got  rid  of  than  from  any  iaimedlale  burden 
of  which  they  relieved  the  anhiecti  but,  in 
Ireland,  instead  of  thousands,  millions  might  be 
saved  at  once  by  a  change  of  system,  indepen- 
dent of  the  wealth  which  must  flow  in  from  that 
country  whhn  once  governed  by  a  more  liberal 
policy.  If  tyranny  were  a  luxury,  it  waa  a  very 
expensive  one ;  of  all  modea  of  government, 
however  limple  In  seeming.  It  was  tbo  most 
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hifteMM  ud  coiUy.    And  all  tUi  expeme, 

Jrtftberecellectedycame  oat  of  tbe  pockett 

af  Bi^^ad.    lo  good  fattli  and  jostice — for  he 

leter  would  fife  op  the  treat j  of  Limerick** 

n|ood  £iith  and  Jattke,  we  were  bound  to  do 

iH  tke  Cafholict  detlred.   The  understaoding  at 

Ike  Uoioii— that  jneasure  which  had  been   a 

uMniB  poiit  of  form,  but  which  had  left  the 

ABoioa  between  the  two  cpontriet  more  wide 

ud  open  (btn  ever — the  nndentandijig  at  the 

UoioB  btd  been  diatinctiy,  that  the  Catholica 

■igAf  expect  from  a  Britidi  Parliament  that 

JKtke  whch  the  mean  and  corpotate  ipirit  of 

thsir  own,  gave  them    little   hope    of.    The 

i((oniP]r*6riieral  for  Ireland  had  stated  that 

vkcn  (ke  Mirqub  Welleeley  undertook   the 

Goteranest  of  Ireland,  he  found  the  veMel  of 

mklike  a  wreck  upon  the  breaken,  and  that 

heemblcd  her  to  float  upon  the  tide  of  prot- 

prity  that  lad  since  flowed  in  upon  her :  he 

Asprtftbe  Government  would  not  stop  tliere, 

bt  fbit  tkey  would  trim  the  rigging,  set  all  to 

rigkti,  sad  above  all,  man  the  vessel  well 

(ekenX   He  still  hoped  io  see  such  an  ezten- 

■M  of  the  feeling  entertained  bj  that  noble 

iiiividislf  that  Ireland  and  England  should 

k  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same  country, 

uA  tkt  men  would  feel,  when  they  discussed 

ife  iaiorctts  of  an  Irish  provinae,  as  though 

^J  were  arruiging  the  affairs  of  Yorkshire  or 

o^UncasUre.  Adverting  to  the  opinions  which 

tke  Attofaey-General  for  Ireland  entertained 

•0  (be  lalject  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  he 

tnnlcd  that  they  would  have  due  weight  in 

<W  qiarter  in  wliich  ih%  learned  gent  now 

Mt;  aad  that  he  mi^  be  able  to  make  a 

fMfert  of  a  rt.  lion,  friend  of  his,  a  cabinet 

aioHler,  who,  unfortunately,  was  opposed  to 

tkc  rlaim  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.    It  could 

>9t  be  denied,  that  sioce  the  system  of  the  re- 

aufioQ  of  the  penal  code  had  commenced  in 

IreUsd,  the  people  of  that  country  had  received, 

*<l6  the  BKMt  ardent  expressions  of  gratitude, 

(be  beoefits  which  that  relaxation  had  conferred 

JPM  ibcB.    Bnt  if  so  moch  had  been  produced 

'3  UHl\  hegjooings— if  the  Aeld  yielded  so 

i^r|e  a  crop  with  so  little  labour,  what  a  plen- 

t»fat  baf  veat  might  H  mat  be  expected  to  pro- 

•■ce,  wImi  greater  attention  was  paid,  and 

jpter  bibour   bestowed  on    its   cultivation. 

f^  ^plc  of  that  conntry  were  the  most 

Mit  ja    Ike  world.     They  were  easily  in- 

t««accdby  those  wteai  they  believed  to  have 

^  real  lateresU  at   heart.     The  Catholic 

iFeHi  vsi^  SHid  to  have  a  jvery  considerable 

uflicactt  with  them.     They  had  so,  and  he 

^M  be  aerry  to  see  that  influence  diminished. 

Hecstld  aiMrt*  that  they  had  always  employed 

It  far  the  tranquillity  of  the  conntry.    He  was 

^  ibM  thedsipo&ioii  of  the  Irish  to  obev 

""  l«*i  Where  they  were  fairly  administered, 

*VBoC  aoUced  in  the  way  it  ought.    Of  all 

^Jffeople  he  had  ever  met,  the  people  of  Ire- 

"^  at  Sir  John  iXavies  had  long  ago  observed, 

][*f«  the  most  willing  to  pay  respect  to  the 

2^  vbere  they  had  any  protection  from  them, 

^  Aa  mast  coofented  aad  grateful  for  the 

"^lefit  purtSoa  of  jostice.     It  was  to  be 

^*^«d    Aait  a  people,  eig eying  so    many 

^■^■p  tnm  witafal  situation,  having  the  ad- 

Uataiet  of  sack  ports,  and  rivers,  and  so  many 

^'"■tof  rendcrUm  them  presperons,  should  be 

*^"CMai  in  good  gov  ernment.    That  want  alone 

^^fiU  all  Ihelr  eaergies,  afld  rendered  them 

^"c«Xasted    aad     unhappy.      He    did     not 

*^  t»  my  that  the  particular  measure  of 


which  he  was  then  the  advocate  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land: it  would  be  unfair  to  view  it  in  that 
light.  He  should  rather  have  it  considered  ea 
its  own  grounds.  He  would  wish  to  have  it 
looked  upon  as  the  first  step — «s  the  sum  fua 
non  of  all  other  measures  which  might  be  adopted. 
The  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  should 
be  considered  with  reference  to  its  own  merits, 
and  not  mixed  with  other  matter.  He  trusted 
that  the  house  would  not  delay  the  putting  a 
final  stroke  to  this  great  work,  which  wu  to 
unite  both  countries  in  one  bond  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Constitation.  He  would 
not  trouble  the  house  by  entering  into  any  dis 
quisition  on  supposed  religious  objections,  for 
he  did  not  imagine  there  was  any  man  in  that 
house  whose  mind  was  so  wrapped  in  prejudice 
as  to  assert  that  any  individual  ought  to  oe  do* 
prived  of  his  civil  rights  in  consequence  of  his 
religious  opinions.  The  only  ground  of  ob- 
jection which  he  could  suppose  was — thai  of 
some  contingent  danger  to  tUe  State  When 
such  an  objection  was  urged,  ha  would  grapple 
with  it,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  in  the 
present  state  of  society  the  fear  was  unfounded. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  he  would  say  nothing 
on  that  subject,  bnt  would  conclude  by  moving 
the  resolutions  he  held  in  his  hand*. 

Mr.  J,  W.  Croker  roie  for  the  purpose  of 
seconding  the  motion.  He  concurred  with 
the  hen.  hart,  in   thinking  that   those  rights 

*  **  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  In 
several  acts  passed  in  the  parliaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respeciivelv,  a  certain 
oath,  commonly  called  the  oath  or  snprenuicy, 
is  required  to  be  taken  as  a  qualification  for 
the  eqjovment  of  certain  offices,  franchises,  and 
civil  rights,  therein  mentioned. 

^  Tlmt  in  the  said  oath  a  declaration  Is  con- 
tained, that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate, 
state,  or  potentate,  ought  to  have  anv  jurisdic- 
tion, powers  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclc- 
tiastical  or  spiritual,  within  these  realms. 

**  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  scru- 
ples are  entertained  by  his  Mijesty*s  Ronma 
Catholic  subjects,  with  respect  to  taking  the 
said  oath,  merely  oh  account  of  the  Word'*  spiri- 
tual" being  inserted  therein ;  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  such  scruples.  It  would  ba 
expedient  to  dedare  the  sense  in  which  the 
said  word  is  used,  according  to  the  iiyonctiba 
imued  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  and  recognized  in  the  act  of  iihe  fifth 
of  her  reign,  and  which,  as  explained  by  the 
S7th  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
imports  merely,  that  the  Kings  of  this  realm 
should  govern  all  estates  and  degrees  committed 
to  their  charge  by  Grod,  whether  they  be  eccle- 
siastical or  temporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil 
sword  the  stubborn  and  evil  doer. 

'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that 
such  act  of  repeal  and  explanation  should  be 
accompanied  with  such  exceptions  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  found  necessary  for  preserving 
unalterably  the  Protestant  succemion  to  the 
Crown,  according  to  the  act  for  the  further 
limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  for 
mainuining  inviolate  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doc- 
trine, government,  and  discipline  thereof ;  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  doctrine, 
worship,  govemmeiit,  and  discipline  thereof  i 
as  the  same  are  by  law  respectively  established. ' 
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of  tliQ  Boynan>  0«tk»Uc9  o«gh<  afC  <••  ho 
Miifflrdeftrrmli  baf  at  tbe  Mmo  tine  h«  ooi^ 
ktd^tfd  4uct  m  mmhgfimeni  woojd  be  tvtii^i 
tofyiiflil^h  di4  not  Include  the'Ronyan  OatbdiiQ 
icfe  fjji ,  bM  decree  a  pro  v  ilion  (w  tbem.  i(  tbq 
boti.'  hktk/'^  nolioD.  were>  catrled,  atrbe  boped 
til  wooii*  b«,  be  pledsod  himtelf,  that  if'  up  In^b, 
jvlduat  mord  wortby  were  feiHid,  be  telmaffil 
would  move* that  Bucli  ft  wgalatloa  ahoaldlMia 
j|iart  d^  ibie  bill. 

if  r.  1/.  I^eli^r  co«ld  Dot  accede  to  ^o  loolioil 
*of  the  boo.  baM<  beraose  he  couM  not  dlvett 
bloiftelf  of  the  feellDg  that  it  would  be  id^a-* 
rhius  to'  the  ReCabtlabed  ChuDcb  in-'Ii«fand. 
Tbo  boo.  tiart/had  Ihroaa  oot  noiUog  which 
tended  to  eecure  that  church.     He  waa  tbe 
'iiiiirtf'Mxtoof  on  thb  tubject,  n%  be  hod  beard^ 
and  thuhoiMe  bad  beard,  from  thO'liott.laienib»fi 
IbC  AbeHieen  (Mr.  Hume),  a  declaffaUoo  Uiat 
tkk  Cb«rdiof  Ireland  oa^h^AollobetiiiErred 
4A  cootiMne  on-  lt»  fireftebt  OBlablUimentr    Sath 
•n'  oplpion  was  not  confined  to  mcoiben  of 
-llbaeKoueK    it  wnaWowed  hj  a  Tev«  geailc* 
anan  Hith  In  the  Cafholic  Cbnrcb  In  Iralnnd» 
wbo  had  treen  followed  by  leweml  laywrltetf 
««)f  that  rellcfon^  that  Knanclpatloik  onabt  to  be 
«ecotti»anled  wkh  temporaLgraotih  which  mmiuI4 
•  be  liicoBtbiteot  wieb  the  existence  of  tbe  If  lab 
KMnblbibod  Churclt^    He  wns  prcpaned  to  <o»« 
'<ondy  that  j^maoclpaiion,  if  it  were  follewed  as 
dt  wall  ecpeoted  to  bo,  with  a  pemliiio&  to  the 
vroftfeofi  of  ope  Tcligioo  lo  admlnliler  a  Go* 
vernment  etientlaUj  connected  with  another, 
would  bo  a(aln«t  tbo  ^irit  of  tbe  oowtMntion, 
>tm4  th«c  It  would  leave  no  meanti  bgr  wbkh  to 
decide  which  religion  should  predomhiato.    It 
was  to  be  regretted,  that  in  advobatinf  this 
^nestlbn,  on.  oi^ny  occasions,,  attempts  should 
be  made  i0  dis)iarag«  tl^o  Esti^bliMicd  Cbui:<;hi» 
Irelmd;    Itselerg^  were  desi'ribod  a»  Orann- 
nien*>iui  nieu'wlchoot  piopeitj  or  lallneiiee  but 
wbat  t'bey  derived  from  the  church.     Great 
ntrtSB  was  also  laid.  In  tlds  question,  on  tbe 
■amerl^al  -etrenflh  of  the  Catholics.    That,  he 
coneeivcd,  had  nothing  to  do  with  tbo  merits  of 
tbe  qUMtlon.    If  every  Oovernment  worn  to 
cbaage  aceording  to  tbe  variations  In  tbo  num- 
bnn  of  Its  sttlyeets,  all  aystem  resolved  Itself 
inf^  tbe  law  of  tbo  strongest*    But  tbe  number 
of  the  Protestants  was  by  no  means  so  small  In 
Irolnimas  was  generally  asserted.  LordCbarie- 
aMMt  bad  anid  to  tbo  voln nteeis.  In  1789,  that  It 
was  Ibiposniblo  for  two  millions  of  Catholics  to 
be  held  In  sul^ectSon  by  one  millioo  of  Pro- 
tentftiits.    But  that  noble  lord  was  mlstakea  lo 
Ibe  actual  numbers  of  tbe  Irish  population,  and 
te  tbo  ratio  between  Catholic  and  Protestont 
In  tbe  year  1821,  the  contus  showed  that  It  was 
^^nOfiOO,    He  denied  that  thero  bad  been  mora 
than  tOOyOOO  Increase  since  that  time.    The 
ftwdbolders  of  Ireland  bad  teen  tbe  oyU  and  bad- 
taken  meant  to  stay  the  incrense  of  popnlnlioo 
(bear,  henr).    Tbe  nccewity  of  sucb  a  *3|b>m 
was  now  fblN  auderslood  (near,  bear).    But  It 
was  most  unfairly  amomed  that  the  Catholics 
had  incrcnsed,  and  that  the  Protestants  had 
ceased  to  multiply.    In  the  four  provinces  tbe 
Dumber  of  Protestants  was  1360^000,  and  tliat, 
4if  tbe  Catholics  4,900j000,  being  numerically  In 
the  snme  ratio  as  81r  William  Petty  stated  in  his 
account  at  Irelandi   among   the  Protestants 
tfiere  were  not  more  than  085,000  dinenters  of 
Yariotts  sects,   lie  most  now  proceed  to  another 
point,  which  be  considered  of  considerable  Im- 
pettanee     Borne   years  ago,   tbe   house  was 
asked,  on  the  sabject  of  tbe  Catholic  RmancU 
pathMH*^  What  ore  yon  nlhdd  of?   Yoii  have 


^^orereicrt  im  tbo  throne  e#  Fnancr,  who  fc  ait 
ebem^  of  all  reHgion-y  voa  ba^  tbo  F*p#'a 

£nls4oer  \  you  Imiro  g«t  Hd'Of  tho  Jes«lfi|»  yoo 
s^  «o  more  of  ibe  hsfUiibillty  of  geneMl  eoaa- 
ctlaK  y>m  have,  indeed,  a  Roinan'  CMballe  reH- 
gioi\,.b«%of  n  vei^y  dlflTemat  ohamotorfrom  that 
^  wbich  it  was)  fbimorly*  distlng'hilhfti  t*^*of 
vHhnt  theBfOre  yob  afhsAd  r ^    'Tbe'verv  iMvdo  tn 
wJiSnh'ibia  ntfuoieM  wns  wutvibewcll  imf  tbo 
nnvties  wh<»miedU  tboogbt  that  tUsne  might  be 
juft grotn4  of  aintm 'In a kbig of  Pvaacowlio 
was  a  firm  friend  totbo  Roman  Cutbitflc  b)«od, 
ia  a  Pnpo  who  wao  firmly  cotabMsbed'ln  Us 
chair,  lathe  enlMeaee  of  the  J«eaifts  ao  a  ilftH- 
floyt  body*  nnditli  tbo  rdMoiatloti  of  the  Gatho- 
Ito  reUglod  lo'all'iii  oNl  «nperatliioli«i<  lifow 
lot  the  bonne' «onsMeff  bow  tbo  case  itood  ot 
pmlent^    Tbo '  Aoysd'  Paddly^  of  Pranco  -  could 
not  be  HinBtod  even- by  tbeir  bfttcMSt  enlMl^ 
wMi  befnc  Indlfibrent  €alhalh!s'(bear).    The 
Tu-ostptblidnnMt  of  <boCaiboll&  religion  teKil 
parts  of  the  worid  whoio  ii  bad  tonei^  bo«b  'pi^. 
fosopd,  won  tholo  flr*t  and  teading^>astfon\(be«r, 
hear).    The  ebair  of  8(L  Foicr  wa«<at  pt«si-iit 
filled  with  a  worthy  suooeoMmef  the  Orl^gorfea 
and  ihd  ClomoBti,  bin  o<|ugil  bnd  not  bMir  Vested 
with  the  tfatttt  for  many  oooliirloi<'(bw,hbaiO* 
The JoBjiita wore ag ab  iBtohmbid^r  vtt%mti€ij 
in  Franoeand  Spain,  bni  alsv  lo  BligfiMftd  d4d 
Irelnad  (hear,  hear,  and  a  Iftv^ib).'  thm  'Cm.» 
thollc  religion  won  again  doaHng^ont  lto>iilNielta 
and  indulgonobm,  and'dbpiaying  m  npHrilof 'In. 
tolenuiee  and  ponoentiMi  wbleb  conti'miiy  he 
equalled  bv  that  which  It  bml  diiplliyMt«»<tlM 
soveoteenth  ^ontniy.    The  -ponsint ■  w«h>iii^  f>f 
'  those  eppchp  In^wbicbiba  pmvalenewirf  i«1%Mn 
seal  WM  oowmicsoun.    Tbte  whs  pvo«e<i  Vytbe 
nuneMiaa    Bible    and  miostonefcy^  'oinoiliin« 
which  now  exlstad  In*  Englattdf  wM*  by'*^^ 
proporitioa  of  a  law  of  iactllego  iii'Pfniide, 
which  was  worthy  of  tbo-mootriBtoioirsmf ']Mitod 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V^    -The  preont  ^^lU, 
therefore.  In  bb  opinion^  tbe  v«bv<  last  mdnsput 
when^any  change  sboald  be  ma(oe-lnth«<n«li. 
tical  condition  of  the  CalboUos.    Ho  v«ht>Mn- 
tile  to    such  change,  becanse  be  oawtbdss 
mixing  np  politics  with  religion,  and  bedottae 
bo  knew  that  the  allianco  betwec*  veHgbM  Mid 
politic  was  always  dungerons   (bear;  hottr). 
Ho  bnd  been  led  to  coosidoo  tbe^tomfmel'lie. 
twecn  obercb  andstoto  aa  ono  of  tbe  Mnnislen 
of  the  British  Constitntion.    ~ 
theraforc,  which  tended  to  weatoso  ^tbaf 
pact,  bo  sbottM  always  oppooo  Hw  nmol 
nnons  rosistnneo,   regnrdlsso  of  all  tki 
preaches  whiob  might  be  Imaped  «pon  M 
sodobtg.   Ho  concluded  by  oaldgiilMlhet 
between  cbnrcb  and  statoy  and-wt  iowa 
conpiderablo  cbssrtog 

riodoC 

tbnt  If  he  didnot  toko  tbnt  oppoftnnity 
dremtng  them  bo  sboold  not  have  strength  at  «. 
lator  j^riod.  He  pnlsed  Ibe  modotatiow  wit^ 
which  the  bon.  hart,  hadibeaaghtfoi  ward'hia  pro* 
position,  and  axpressod  his  totnUon  of  fbll»«r- 
ingbiieznmpie,  HiDsbonldvtberefbra,notont«r 
into  any  controversy,  aar  loneb  npito  topic* 
calcnlatod  to  create  an  indtoting  dim  weiieiai,. 
He  sboald  confine  hiamelf  to  tbo  ospreaaiom  «»r 
an  opinion  he  had  repeatodly  oyptimod,  &n«s 
wbicb  ho  should  bo  ready  to  sn|ipo«t -under  &siy 
circumstances,  from  whatever  qonrtor  Hw  Bm«>.. 
port  of  It  might  btt  clafaied  (bear,  bear)i  Un. 
douhtedly ,  If  bb  opIniaB  mMl  advko  bail 
take»--and  he  by  na  moaas  oamplaiaod  i 
bad  not— he  sboald  bavo  said  thai  he  did 


GpanfiM  said  that  Jm  tone  at  tWo  enriT  1 
€  tbo  debate,  bacamm  ho  waa4 


ut 


lastJVNfi^-^CSdMoJfe  £Zami. 


m 


tmty  oi  Mugimg    on.lhu  qMsitioo.     Bat 

hir«^:»idthiil,  he  iNvM  pwrwie  tke  topic  oo 

fniku,  k«M«w  te  migiit  appMir  to  tluFvw  « 

4Mkt  vkkli  bo 'did  iot  fM4  00  the  JMtice  ef 

(he  umt  (M«r»  br«r>.    TIm  qvettfon  wm, 

kowtvitiMbre  tb^m,  and  it  iras  their  dety  to 

CMHiier  how  Ihoy  il»uld  deol  with  it.    He 

iratM  deal  iMthit  wow  «s  ho  hed-wpon  every 

mill  I  Of  ijihiBi  rtiil  VMM  not  hctitme  lofite 

it  hw  AMI  tdvdiAl  ead  comcieatieM  Mppert 

(M  chwrii^)*    Atlhmngh  there  were  ciffcWM** 

Hucei  wMdirMuIe  him  oonnder  the  prewni^^a 

<■  Mifc«a«fehle  .tfme  for  the  difcinMioo    ef 

(iiMedaive,;penoiielly  ht  wm  BOt  wtn  4het 

ihfy  hU  heea  brought  forward.    After 

mpem^  loot  hb  aid  to  leetreiii  and 

lAe  hi^ehr  feol  ef  MMe  of  the  Oalholic  ;body:, 

t»  «»  opt  eerry  t»  hove  an  d^poftaolty  M 

ihnf'mi;ik^i  it  wae  oaly  io  the  hidiieretfaia. 

ffUrhhMi  beea  sapniadaced  that  4m  ahiectad, 

,4tddttt  kit  ophiioeaaadiBelhigt  r^9ar)diar4he 

wrilief  4i  were*  Mf  the  hetloww  not  oftly  aa- 

«Uewd,  bataaaltcfahle.    Therprtaclplcttapoa 

•M^  Ihir  praparftiea   afqpewed  to  'Ma  to 

ht  vMlhv  •of  ihe  coaudftraliea  of  the  hawse 

wre  ••  fiaia  ami  ti«ple«  that.ha  could  hardly 

.iwiliieea  what^gaaoadi  •itconld  be  offtpoced. 

ik  cceid  'oadevaiand  why  a  penop  who  was 

filled  spew  to  vote  in  favoar  of.  it«  might  dt« 

awMtbatawiay  modiflcationi  Aowld  be  intro- 

4i«M«.«aay  eoiMScaiieaa  qualiAod,  jnaay  in* 

fWiwaloicBt  provided  for,  ewd  Ma^y  ilaagnta 

laf'lhcBi;  in  Maqpinioi^  imaginary,  aad 

il<«-Tgnarded  agaiotti  hat.be  coald  not 

fc^.Wiy  pNcara  of  reaMiag  aadefatand  why  all 

lke4meQls  ef  tiie  came  Jringdcm,  all  the  inha- 

bteMaoTvihe  w^mn  ceil*— who  nnogled  in  4be 

AuMr  ofieesof  life*  and  pfwfamed  a.  oommen 

.  OinfiMityv  liioaAd  he  exchided  fron  the  ooni* 

'  awthnaiili  of  tjie  coadtftatioB  of  their  country 

(<lMMi)^v.The  omut  pro*awdf«  the  aecemityof 

•  wduhff a»t  th»  rcwsona  for  thak  etclnsieoi,  was 
ll*t««i«p*  the  .oliW'r  aidiu    II  appeared  Ho 

-liil^tte  nam  ha  wiiirh  they  Bww  atotfd  had 
Mra^pmiif   doKTihed    by   Ua   ton.  fMrad 

'ilir*i^FoBtcB)v  dH  a  -Mate  which  was  <timw  a 

"cn(aUl'.eWb  .•  fiwt^  aa  that  thon.  gnau  'bald 

ttii  liwftai  woa«  octttary  la  the-  i«e  of  vMI- 
|i>ai*»-.'<Bytaftea!i»g  «be  pracent  aymttn,  H'e 

•  MBMvd-MrHahwtwhidLhada  itUi  leogcraq^ 
.  thfin  dhrart*.  lif  the  atgaatowl  of  %ige 
^mtih  Mttm^  Bftlwe,  tahjr  ^Ul  they  hciilate  to 
najmjrttoCidhoUrftido  Ihht  «aAeda  which  they 

of  tho  poaal 
to  alter  I 
wpB  taicetntn  to  the  wld 
mtm)iktmtfiiiemw^  Ay  &A  atAtmaent  he 
pruMd  into  his  aerviceadl  the  eneaica  «f  in- 
it  loalild  ha  ahddm  -that  the 
•f  tfiingtiwacAaetl  inaortio^gk 
MHcalfirilteHt  taMrid  not  befnlmt)dokfed.w4ti- 
■Mw:d6reii6lba  of 'princi|do  wl*  of  htanur 
f^m^kmr:^  He  4naa,tdo  Vreaii  do  enter 
^tBtplf  iiio  g^i.^nuatian  One  or  two  tofiica, 
^M^forvllid  bMi'Mfed.h^  lib  hoob  IMepd, 
«Uchhadto4diiM*fl«g>dllraM{f  da  fawi-over 
■  diittee  ^ear,  tear>  Hm  hen.  fricwdiiad 
Maathy  aaylmi  that  nothiag  waaao'daagfeN 
••  ta dm  pawcotvf  aaclaty  ««§  the  mliittce'be* 
t*tta  n^ica'hml  edligka^  atld  how  did  he 
cmdiiiehbapewchi  Bywbiboered  ealaglam 
MiheallbacehwMfemi  Cknith  aadataaaibear, 
^.aadaladgh).  Ho  coald  aet  imagine  lR>tr 
itaaaihitf  ilttcfvcrtodcnBiMrihi'hiafton.  Mend 
«  Ae  many  wccailana  an  tHiici  te  #aa  eaUed 
•toatierlhoae 


awt  plBBdiho&iitar't;^* 
1mt}f'Smtibm  «liei»  * 


had  hQr'fo  ddteg 


vial  mcwiinti  ttev  tlm.pw>att^dw,wHi  MWm' 
If  charch/aad  ilate  wa«  notan  alKaUM  od.pall. 
tici  and  arilgWa  (iMa^^  wrar«  and  Aangtitar)* 
He  ce<ieanwdv  howeear,  ap  i»  a«ertainpdhit« 
with  the  opinion  wf  hb  hoa.  Maad.  Hkfi'dld 
4MnhttMl  thcAllhmeeaCpaMtioaaBd'celigioa, 
whene  it  led  to  a  divergency  of  aeaHlincnt^nad 
to  Ihe  dawhtfltiweai  of  allcgianca,  wiaa  td  lie 
daaanaead  aa  rmfciaally-  ahjecttoaabiei  tnwd 
h^re,  again,  lie  meat  look  to  Ma  haw.  Mewdfa 
apdeeb  gpr  nh  UJaatiwliiBL  JBb  hoa.  IMend 
had  t*ld  dittai,  dkut  waver  waa  :ihe.fdeluig  hiT 

wvertNdiihBalani* 
•fthftOontittaal 
awjatlie  yiwaaat  tiiwei.  '  He  hellevcdlhaAffth 
he  tta  aMei  .hat  what  waa  tha  liifarende-l» 
daew  iram  Itl  Mwakind  naaiia  dHidied  .ifli» 
two  aiaAwB,  -hy  tiro  Jiaaa  of 
iHtoiw  Maa'wwa  dtaa  betireas  the 
and'  the  CathaMa  tshwrchetr  aadaaatter 
tweew  Brttbh  awd  dbidiga  iaAaewca. 
vroaU  aaiy,  ^  BAKa  the  diaa  'Of  •  tfipanitlaa. 
which  dieftdaa  Ihe  lahahitwwa  of  the  Bidlbh 
iilaaii  -iato  two 
atrangUmw  the  ttoe 
fate8Bivilih.fMwiltaNUgn  hIinMKe**  (oheara). 
Theae  were  Ihe  priwciplea  iw  whidi  he  had 
ahiraya. advocwted  the  OatlMMc  •eanae*  If  wda 
nanecanaary  fwhhw  la  &iy  ^itdfl'hon^lHand^ 
that  with ragaad  4a  ihe.idaBgan  wUobbe.and 
alher<hoB.  mtaabcia  aatldipaied  -to  Ao  Protaa> 
tant  EstahUahmentihe/badrhitely  gtvena^pMgrv 
which  he  waa  fnom  raadv  lorapaat^  that  ihe 
woald  go  aa  lar  aaaaw  mail  14  retala-it  in  fWi 
digaily  mA  aacwrlty  (h«a»,  heai^.  HewwwM 
go  evew  ftnihcr :  «he-wottid<dHekrevlhat.>»f  Ma 
reaaoo  .coofal  bp  doatincfri,  that  -ilhoy  aiiiit 
either  aiawd  whena  they  the*  weiwv  or  hppaa- 
oeedjag  liah  thateatahlbhnaiai  whkh  was  ia- 
lerwwvea  with  ttek.  happy. :eaattltiflian,  he 
woald  alwad  .wheiw  tthapMihanrfran  ai  mn 
haaarda,  wad  ai  iha.laBnid  wf  >betwgiehwiird 
with-  iiHiiiaablancyv  appdaaitha(maftian«oC.*a 
hon.  haiwaah  .  It  twia  ..hscaoatf  .hb  rtew* 
aaw  «oBld  wait  'behoawvhMed  afHiih«lhal»  .h«t 
waa  eoairteoed  t6fahe:taaii«Bry,iiat>ii|B  i«aa 
aww  dtibrtaiaed'to^awpiteit  ll'(faawr^*e#^r'.'ft 
wah  hmtdu  ha.^^aatoaaaincadihat  ttwaald 
Janiwaarf  thw  atiaa§lh.'ag  thli  amfia^  -wl  iaaae 
atfdHa  ailawaetdhiU^ft*iwiAt4lart«h»tlM)fkN' 
aphnlagwMe>lhe  veatitafiiha«aiiatiaalbai4«ahd 
fwarivMg  hi  Ha.  haaiwviiillhDaa.wha  livedo  an 
ita  wllhglanbe^  wad  wm.  raady  •  da^aapptiFh  iu 
Otiiliiiimllit  ^haar>  hda^  >    >.< 

13lie  gtffidiai  CwnaaHtecianedAlmaoifihaaiHe 
to  wwy.  farther  cdnoiMloaa  la  .tiie'  GathoUaa, 
aad  oawteadad  thalld  Hiy  gaBtlam<iJatd»fa^a 
liDcamr  oeeaaloBa,awide  wp  Ma>ndnd  ta-  y«|ld 
tbrm,  he  waght  now»  fi«w  mir  i«ceat«dadii|t« 
la  alter  Ui  iwaolatiOB.  €bhaa  Khteh  had  hata 
denied  to  ruhann,  w>gament»  and  4|ulet<adlbhk- 
fielrit  olight  laever  to  be  yieMed  -to*  manare 
or  totimidatioo.  He  eowld  netiar  'i)ad  out 
aphht  Ihe  Cathoiica  pvopoaad  aa  thatr  alKnNitom 
(^hear^liear}.  Fdnawi'  conceaaions  were  made 
the  gfoandwork  of  farther  detalaada^  OMl^« 
hear^  Whatever  adainitida  he  wighllbel  for 
the  laleal  *aMda*leanied  fttond  the  Atternoy- 
Qcwaral  of  If«lwnA**however  be^.tolghl.  fiiel 
that  lie  iraa''  fnqMr  dtkgnmu  ji€kHU,**'-r«mi 
he  moat  oppose  him  upeo  tbia  aub^ect^  aaA^- 
hBtlhe.argaBiente  wMeb  he  conHniuMito  hHing 
ftdwnrd  la  Ihbhaaeiaary  ef  legblalba  (hear, 
hear).  *Hb  leaned  fttond  had .  mid,  '^  Yjou 
gaveibe  Hbmwa  CasttmKca  polltlcai.  pai^er 
IHkb  ywn  tpive  them  the  dedlte  frpncftiifc  t 
wliy,  theD,<do  yodh«iilia»to«ivartheAa«w^r* 


v» 


Imi^)*^  I  U^lie0r4»iei*«Matai  to.  0m:e^0m\it4^ 
lM(l«l4*.nQ<^o(ibib  tot  ^jri  WMiI4i nlulbr-^b^ 
€k^vfih]  ftlM  ^ar>  Mad  « laUgk)  ^  flcii«lnM» 
lliii|l^i4iHttet><li«l.k»>.iioald  giv#<  dnoi  p#iMif 
tei«hfi^lMhii4iiiiit!Mi4.<iiii  ii6ff«6v«  Idiv 

•ifMiM^lhMi.  the  ptocMdnigv  of  tic  CatiNMe 
AMacbitkn..  itiwMpf*poaad  in  tiMit  tnrbn^ 
iMtimwibiylo  nraMiiA|wad«D«o.«lieIlMM 
»fC<iHmi  fcr  «ie.«boU(kn  o^  OAtfrWui/Vf 
■«mUl>ft>Ciiimi9BtiitiMtlp  Hm  hoacrtieMfteribr 
4Ui«r4Mo»<kM«li»be  iMd  lalMn-lite  4)hlntlr 

Ikipilffhtf  te  aratnag  ^  rMDhilton^  liiDriKy  dr 
thirty  to  nuioliah-^  ■paaMraiiy    nKy^ite'atf 
■•rcft-U^MMtHiaghier).'  IftheytrwanotnmM* 
IOfii,i  Ikesr  i<«r«r»4it  'ImiI  •■tm^k- '  ■'The  hott; 
VMVhM^a  pte.  WM  tm  lUc*  aid  cat  up'tlK 
C^wall<«f>  Irolaad  aa  If  H  licaa  tkh  *amrwf  a 
.ifthit itocfcooiBMBy.    Ha  tkf^ettA to  concaa* 
■iiNi  aa  accoaatof  Iha  iNi«irr«af  the  yviaiibaetf; 
Ihice  JhePaiawifctliMrtlai  W»  hadbeaa  helbre 
tha«he«aft,  a  Dr.Bfa«ee.  bad  laidaiKlllfeiiay, 
thaA  "  f  filhey  pat  doat^the  laat^  we  wMI  auifce 
thapaWkadfaM^'itaa  the akarjaathe  frioa 
of  ifieir  fadeufdiiik'*    Wai  thia  Uagaafe  to 
he  lalaffatad}  <  Were  thete  aied  wheea  powef 
^aaite^^  dMpiied^     The   Oatholle  prieet- 
heed  weald  enter  into  no   cuuydMiie  with 
oaa  iOavamaieaL  '  Under  Lard  Hewh!k*8  ad* 
mhUMmlAanrhi  181S»  they  fniecti^d  the  «iCe, 
andiatfilha  t«BM of  Mr« Grattwi^aatlsBipti  the 
datacaticnoninaiian^'  He  icnew  how  to  deal 
liM  Mm  Catholic  laity«  for  they  had  aointereat 
aMrate  freai  the  elate  (cheeia  fireni  the  Oppo>- 
§mimU  bat  not  ID  the  CathoUc  •  clergy  i  ft»r 
they  had  avowed,  a  dtotinct  hitofeit,  whkh, 
with  thtit.  gfcat  ceatrolliBg   teflacace,  they 
warn  detetmhied  to  werfc  Ibr  the  overthrow  of 
tk»  Jiatablhriml'Charch,  awl  tha'pontttioa  of 
lie- wealthy  mid  ecclniattaoal  reveaaev.    It 
iMd  been  vakl  thai  the  Calhelies  merely  asked 
tor  a^aaiprWUegee  with  the  PreteelBiitf.  Thie 
WW  ntl  to  atate  the  caee  fairly  s  they  asked 
fariaarai  forlbeProtestantchardihadnotin 
anf  way  the  «uae  inflacoee  aa  the  Catliolie 
<lf«r4heaiiadta€thelrbdi  peoplei  so  that  tf  the 
tv<^  oharchsa  mpn  placed  apoo  a  par  In  point 
of  uvil  pi^viteges«tha  prepoDderatfng  intlaence 
im  Ireland  aiast  he  with  the  Gatbalke«  aad  the 
overthrew  of  the  pceient  Chafth  Setablish* 
meal  mnsiMlow*    Thtacoaeesslea  to  the  Ci^. 
tJ^aUee. would  laaelvc  a  iriDlatfaia  of  the  oonsti- 
tmi^iv  WasttoitbeprhidiileoftheProtestaat 
rf  lif  iiaa  ia  oharoh  aad  state,  aiade  a  Ihada- 
laeaMandinmbible  pert  of  ihe  ceespatftwMi 
XjQC  WiMiaa^  III*,  after  the  eapaltioa  of 
JiaoMsll.i  Aodwoald  theyabaadoe  that  ia- 
di^aaeahle  priaeipio  ef  the  BHIof  R^htsl 
It  was  tree  that  the  ^tholkas mirht  be  vsore 
naocrona  than  the  Frotcsauita  in  lielaad,  bat 
thiiwataot  ao  Irish,  bat  a  British  qaeetioai 
aad  ia  Great  Britaia  the  nambeta  of  the  Catho- 
lic xeacralijr  was  HMch  infmor  to  thit  ef 
IVptesMwts».  Bs  waaeatprlKdtoecelhia 
pfpneatat^ceaptrdeo  repealedly  a  pan  the 
caaatitHtioniAadahoald  therefore  oppose  the 

av9^ea* 

Jf  r.^BrenllQr  eipreasedbls  fiim  balief«  thatao 
su^Mliputiia  uaaee  weald  te  established  ia  the 
«<MiatO(i  Wii  tMs  unsstisa  were  coaecded,  aad 
tl^CalMic  and  JPratesbuii  papalatiaBwf  che 


vHftatar  liad^  atflt^4  the'  ^>«kiiM  '^bW^'tttiV 

The\r  tMijht  tdMoa  Wl  

te^'thd  ffathencA'hna 

ItvrasnepaMenrli'    ,    „ ^ ^.„ 

#otf  ld<o#  w««ld  nbt  MtilfV  fte'iii^ltcfd  r^Affjra 
M  tM»>CatMh<if;''iM  #ohd  M4 'ttiem^bat  fts 
tUMghttbW  hifl|lc<^.'"Beti'tfte'Uci^a'pfnt 
declarea  thftt  We  Was  At  ttfo  VWife'f^  tokl4nkf 
eoaceMMi,  le#t  It  sbaittlU4>b  l^li^ri^lf^d  'as  i! 
wMb  to  cenvilbite  the  'Catbblti!  AvMclatioki,, 
whieht  theyhad  ]uit 'deteniiinea  to  j^\it ,d5wn. 
B&  theaght,  etaOie  ceiitrai7,  that  mi  "ttiiex^ 
attlythe  tbhe  when  they  6wgfat  t^shotr  the 
Chihellcs,  thht  tlie^gh  they  wo^id  nM  )feHnit 
ft(»di»t^  Of^ravte  <nr  isatp  dbe  ibntt^bliv  ef  the 
caftillii^a  atrtborlties, 'yei  they  ^fefd'Aet 
deny  them  thd  ei^loymeiit  fS4  hx^^tlSk  of  tl^e 
privil^geff  whleh  the  c<;fnstltnfibh  ^cooVi^rred' 
npen  Uto  pedple  ef  a  Area  cotaotiry  '(bear,  bear). 
ney  ha^d  been  tMd  that  the  Catbolks,  fh^'i^ 
a  m^rity  in  Ir^ahd,  were,  nevertheleis,  % 
nlnortty  aii  eompdlvd  With  the  #bole  popnla- 
tlon  of  Ihd  codntry,  '  That  wai  n6  reosmi  for' 


■m 


c^ftfwA     The  kaiiod  gatt.  wha  .hfd  Jaat 


etclttding  ibem  from  ^AglhiUty  to  ct«n  jprtvlr' 
leges,  forif  i€  wete,  it  apjilied  eqaallv  Wo^r 
Dfssentersy  who  were  still  pertaUftted  '  io 
form  a  part  of  the  le/riilatar^.  M^hea  i&p' 
learned  gent,  talked  of  tbe  orerwheltiiK' 
power  of  the  Catholic  ein'ity.  hnd  thetr  di^nrQ. 
to  OTerthrow  the  EstabllAed  C|inrth,be'waaL 
starting  a  chimMcal  apprchenntoii :  hU  j^ra* 
were  absotalely  yagne  and  fpreuindiem.  T^ia 

Xaestion  was  virteally  carried  in  the  yea i*  11^1^2 1 
om  that  moment  be  coi])d^red^l^iitiiii^a,te4 
decision  Irrevocably  fijr^d,'anil  if'so;  ^y  con- 
tinne    these    prdtracted     dlseoislbift  >       tfe, 
was  ready*  to  geard  the  pattinjc  of  the  the astfro' 
with  the  best  provisions  fc«r  the  scctfrity  ot  .the 
Protestant  Chnrob  Bstablithmcnt  (bcar,'bear)/ 
and  to  take  care  that  it  remniried  as  bnd  at  it ' 
did  now.    Sure  he  was  that  if  thev  Cdntloeed ' 
to  leftise  to  the  Irish  people  their  jest  and  na- 
taral  rights,  they  would  do  more  to  endanger 
the  Protestant  church  and  state,  than  rbey 
codld  pesClbly  do  by  the  enactment  of  any  mca- 
sbrearconcessionand  conciliation  (bear,  bear). 
He  expressed  his  opinion  thus  openly,  beeaose 
it  diflofed  from  that  of  many  of  Us  coastkiieatsy  , 
bat  tf  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  were  * 
changed,  they  would  have  petitioned  the  house 
oa  the  subject  His  impression,  therefore, Was* 
that  the  repeated  discassions  withih  that  ho\i«e 
had  mainly  brought  the  public  out  of  door^  to 
a  calm  aad  temperate  consideration  of  the 
8ttbiect,nBd  that  they  left  the  decixlooto'the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  leHslature  (bear^. 

Mr.  BoaJket  (Cambridge  Univ.)  said,  that 
the  abseace  of  petitions  against '  tMs  bill 
was  ascribaMe  to  the  little  time  which  had 
elapsed  dace  the  notice  of  the  dlscnMlon  waa 
given.  He  knew  that  petitions  were  in  pre« 
paratlon  if  time  permitted,  and  that  the  heads 
of  colleges  of  the  learned  body  which  he  h«d 
the  henoar  to  represent  were  convened  for  the 
parpose  by  the  yice-Chancellor.  who  was  oAt 
a  Bseaiber  of  the  Established  Church,  but  a 


layman.  With  respect  to  the  general  fbeling 
ofthe  people,  it  appeared  strange  to  him  how 
they  eonid  have  altered  their  former  optnloD — 
akb  what  spells  the  Catholic  Associatlba^  its 
edieti,  or  eahortations,  civil  or  spiritual  could 
have  nmde  converts  of  the  Protestants,  be  was 
at  a  loss  to  gneas.  If  whatfchd  alienated  tho 
^ttds  ofthe  Catholics,  bad  at  the  shme  time 


fiftfire ,iacar|iafa(ed  in  ape  faaUag'af  civil-  reeantMed  their  Protestaikt  oppodents,  ther. 


Prlica  UOheatoe  mosthave  beea  at  vtork  arltk 


mi  tale  upprebcoM  (ufmumatmyMi  to* 
J^i|aiii(J4;B»)tf/caul4..fiffll.  iptjli  .|]9«MreOicri 

N'  ^>}  f^^^  '^  «U^  t ,»  Coding .  i«  IbU 

M^^  jj^f  V  ^  fiuogrment  of  civU.prlvU 
kfff^  j^eK  ^  kofu  member  pulled  •  paper 

^^ iHifi^^  .•M  'J*^  ^^^  f^  *  •IJ^eckJ 
y^Q^fi^WW  ♦?  w^juggeited  to  me^ 
u  irr^epjwe^  M^OB  petilionipf  agpuost  VQorcb 

9apt,^  Jvefrr|lld(f)Z'o/  cbi^rp^s  ivbeiy  tberci 
v^i^r. l^^i^ft^^  ln|iabll*ri|»— if  we  woA^ 
L^^Jgf/^'?^*  •o4^nf  iiBRbUiott  to  mofifkr^ 
^IM^ jtvme  bflf^vc^o  of  Qur  Peers  to 
4«  Bjiqjip^  o|.Lord|»  ^k^feyfffwi  ffCAiry  i« 
ff  p^QR^m,  we  might  ber^  tbnft 


tffU^  cHr^j^t^i^u.  ^  W* .  ;v)?mber  wm  ia« 
<etraple<(iy  ii|£iil^ai|. laugh,  and  l^ud  cHee 
of  reftit^^a^;  tbe  lioiif  member  i^etrajlng 
J»4er.  f^ii.^YQ^il^'Vinaem  to  proceed  wito 
Ae  qttj^t^op.  /On  .coifUBg  to  the  wordt  **do 
Protnif^Bt.  ifihabtuquj'    tbere  was  another 

'W'  «!l<i4*'^^  of  read,  read.  The  boo* 
(><w^r]^^,,l^j^  be  )iad  read  tbe  wrong  part, 


the 

no 
«» 


f^.WW,goJBB  tOMtt)»c  paper  in  hispqcM, 
ka|  (be  tM  of  read,  read,  boiug,  repeated  i  be 
iTQsder^a.,  Jie  snict*  at  th^  iippatience  of  tbe 
^!>««>,^i  ^ead  tbe  foUowing.e;tlract:— «^  We 
^4  to  fU^liih  n  holy  alliance  between  tbe 
^'»if^t  jl^oe  and  tbe  Irisb  people  ;  and,  so 
l«os' «s  ibjet '  inockerjr  ez^ts  of  mailing  "*-- 
P^k  j»y  ctfui^ch-rates  where  there  it 
cnvcA,  tod  the  tithe  where  there  im  do  pareoo. 
*7^f^,.the  bon,  member  came  to  the  words 
*^tpe  wWre  there  is  no  parson,"  be  was  dis* 
P^  (b.'^qp,  but  tbere  was  another  general 
crj  or  r^d,  read,  and  loud  and  contuued 
ItBfMer,  The  bon.  member  put  away  the 
^Ptj^pfiv  from  which  he  was  reading.  He 
tbeocoptinoed,]  The  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
^re  very  toad.  He  would  confess  that  he  had 
^Ithci  the  progresR  of  such  things,  and  they 
Vent  M  hair  by  hair  (great  laugbtor).  The 
bn.  iaeiBher  said  a  ^w  words  more,  and 
*p9lo|tked  for  addressing  the  house. 

Mr.  PfmtieU  said,  be  oad  lon^  since  made 
iplijiBuadoo  this  question.  With  deep  and 
iatesse  f<^f  tings  for  llie  maintenance  of  the  best 

3'  ;kti  of  the  empire,  his  decided  and  toallen- 
le  coBf  ictiQO  was,  that  this  measure  could 
>o<^  too  speedily  carried — that  no  time  was 
tiw  earijf  for  its  adoption;  and  none  could 
*'nvey«hen  it  should  not  have  his  most  zealous 
'vpport  (cheers).  With  respect  to  what  had 
Ulea  froin  his  learned  friend  (the  Solicitor* 
General),  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  time, 
^ky  did  be  call  upon  those  who  ditrercd  from 
■UB  (o  consider  that  part  of  the  consideration  ? 
At  «|]|t  tiQ,^  would  he  be  prepared  to  declare 
■h  coiimt  to  snch  a  motion  as  this  (bear,  hear, 
>N  •  laugh)  }  He  feare4  that  his  learned 
xnesd  had  inade  up  his  mind  to  a  per* 
P«ts«I  Qpimop^  ^bich  would  render  any  argu- 
*<*^  u  to  the  euediency  of  time  a.  useless 
»«8ie  of  irord%  If  it  be  a  time  of  calm—if  the 
** WiitillkJ^ th?f^  be  no  agitotion  among  the 
^'Stbflli^^lt. will. tell  you — non  faftfa movers 


•iibody  cnllt^or  mieh'  w'iMitiiislMl  ''*WHIi^ 
ocoMi mgoe  and  tlia ilind'bMre  4«  iMtl^My  thU 
Itorm.  mutt  be  conlmiHeil^  (bails  'ltttlr)t*^  ^W 
that  in  cnla  or  la->storm;  there  >kd4ldHemil 
time  > thai  wateet  inoppovtene  In^htrlAivb^ 
frieedl'fl  vUw  of  tbe  metier.    He  (Mh'lH>ie4k 
tifele  egMedia  iM-ebsa^TailOii  of>the^f|MIH 
SMMiber  fir  Yorfcohito,  thet  tb^re?  wiktm^  «d«ni 
Her  .greee  end  fiCnew  to 'Uie  ''it»«eMiiM:iflliiiM 
Sone  of  the  trien^  of  the  €athol(c  iMlyilwtf 
been  todnced*  by  whet 'he  fek  to<he»«'«Midl 
peUiliil  aecemkyt  to  enect  a  oieeoiira'of^iNfA 
•trielienf  U  was  ilnrBlbre  jutt  iIn^  tline'  k 
iliow  Ibo  €«lholiefe  genereU^,  IhsU^  eOMtih^ 
Itendliig  iMs  eeeesiUy,  Farttomeibteidlii  still 
reedyie^ensider  tbe  joatfce  of'  thei#  elsMii 
He  neteamljr  eesoved  the  .heilsev  <hal<i|r<lM 
thoi^bt  iMe  fMennre  eooM  ritkie'iet^c^tit'i 
gceethtioeeenlyoethA  Chnnthiof  Ifeliuid,'lna 
stoed  ef  bemg  iiaad«wceto^  he  ibeuld'li*  fniwtt 
aemng  the  lanha  oi  itowernMoT  oMbnenm'  -Ktff 
hfi  thoufkl  the  emesure  emideoilj  i|dMttl«»dtkd 
suppori   ilfaai   ch^ck.     .ieae   altoeltfn  ^fkini 
been  made   to -former  hilhi,  end  'titdMriihiji 
rest  to  eeeiof  his  eem^*  leepeetteg  Hds^suAJeev  f 
and  to^ebewhew  cleeriy  eeMli^&A  ectfeskmcl 
the  aecttfity  of  the  KsfbHshad  OMM  #1111 
provided  for,  be  would  reed  apemifrapli'lletti  M 
ovrn  biUof  IfiSUwhkh  waseeflf  Afhnn  tne<^rd«' 
cedtog  UUef  Mr..6rettaa  i  it  nfte  a4lttllewnt-**<l 
**  And  wMreea  the  Pretostant  fiptskonaH  eiutflV 
of  JSnglaod  end  IreleBd,end  thedoctHnmfr'dlieful 
pltoe,  andgeVemmenttherdof,ead-1Mew1s^  mi* 
Protestaet  Preshyterien  Chereh  olSoolhind,eMt» 
the  doe tf  inestdisclpitoe  jBndt»WtiLf  emt  ntmife»<Jofl' 
are^  as  betweoe  Greet  Britoie  end  Scdttefld; 
severally  and  respeethrely,  pehnkertiliy  titM" 
inviolably  eatoblishedto  these  reahee.^   "CoMd' 
it  be  said  that  ne  ede^uato  previsioevfaad  heen" 
made  for  the  ccceri^  of  the  fistahHthed  Gh(ircb«^ 
His  learned  Irtood  (the  8eUcitiiF«GeiMrill)  hed< 
failed  to  show  that  theteeesuro  weset  VairiaHce' 
with  the  prioeiplesef  the  ceosfttoHoeii'the^iri' 
cellence  of  onr  eenstitatiee  was,  fhafit'had  nri* 
unbending  principlea,  no  peM«e*itegu1atlbifs," 
but  adapted  itself  to  the  varying  circnihiifeece«< 
of  society  as  they  arose.    The  elahil  ef  the- 
Roman  Catholics  was  to  be  admit  tod  nioinbetii' 
of  a  free  representotive  goveroment^^te^be  ml;/ 
mitted  to  instituttons,  the  kd vantages  wf  wMcIt 
belonged  eooally  to  every  sohfect  ef 'thntg^* 
vernment.    He  did  net  my  that  the  'pvinctol^ 
would  admit  of  no  exception  or  contrel^^dr  that 
these  edvantages  fonned  pert  of  a  great'coe^ 
mon  which  hiul  been  left  unenclosed.    There- 
was  nothing  to^the  soctol  fabric  concemlDg^' 
which  he  would  venture  to  make  that  assertion. 
Even  the  enjoyment  of  natoral  rights  must  in  a 
stote  of  society  he  qualified  with  conditions  i- 
but  these  conditioas  ought  only  to  he  imposed* 
in  the  degree  which  would  he  the  most  likely  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  rights  and  piivileges 
of  alL    Whether  tbe  rights  enjoyed  by  indivi- 
duals were  of  the  character  of  nataral  or  of 
chartered  rights,  they  were  liable  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  general  expediency.    But  then  the 
expediency  must  he  clearly  and  unqneslion- 
ably  omde  out.    He  directed  the  atteotloB  of 
the  house  to  tbe  circumstances  under  which  our'^ 
ancestors  had  thought  it  necessary  to  limit  those 
rights  to  a  peculiar  manner  with  respect  to' 
Roaua  Catholics.     At  tbe   reformation    the 
mato  object  was  to  protoct  the  rights  of  tbe ' 
throne  agatost  the  claims  of  a  foreign  poWer, 
and  against  the  difaflisotion  Of  those  subjects 
who  might  reserve  their  allegiance  torMhet  < 
foreign  power^  tothe.detrtaient  of  tbe  throat'. 


IM 


mi^LAKD.— Od^i^  tfldUni. 


iM  df  tke*  Mtate  In  g«iier»l.  The  Icf  Idatvre 
tt^c<mliiiglj  provided — tnl^  for  the  abiolntd 
Mteit^ltj  imd  loriolablUty  of  the  church  {  fur- 
thi»r,  for  the  tpiritttai  prerofKtive  of  the  crown, 
iNMdd!ti|^  nt  the  Mine  time  the  exercite  pf  any 
&&er'  ihkn  iht  establfihed  religion.  Thete 
j^irirristtos  of  the  legklatore  were  intended  to 
I  tent  the  elainia  nf  the  l^ope,  or  any  other 
power,  10  interfere  with  the  Church. 
Did  diev  hear  ht  the  pretent  day  of  any  claim 
t»  fhfiff  uiterfe fence,  to  the  right  of  debosing 
Mngt,  or  dimolvlor  the  all^gtance  of  ihetr  toh- 
Jttu  r  Wai  that  nelieved  or  anerted  by  a^y 
mah  in  either  kingdom}  Tltose  eimctments 
wert*,  Aerefore,  gradually  done  kw^v.  The 
law  fpi1»idding  the  exerciaa  of  any  other  reli- 
^ott  Wak  done  awa^  by  the  repeal  of  the  act 
a|piin«t  rebumncy ;  therefore  the  act  of  uni- 
Imiity/lrai  at  an  an  eiid,  an'd  in  deciding  what 
•n^hi  to  be  conceded  to  the  CathoHcf  in  the 
pfetont  day,  we  ought  not  to  act  upon  the  aiarmi 
whhrh  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  reformation. 
The  wudom  of  onr  fmcetton  wiltifhed  the  pro- 
gt^^  of  time,  and  took  their  measures  ac<;ord- 
ingly.  In  the  reign  oT  Charles,  they  cJhierved 
a  new  danger — a  monarch  cak-elesa  abont  reli- 
f  iMi,  Or  iecretf  y  affected  to  an  unconstitutional 
«rti^,  and  Hhely  to  be  fbllowed'by  a  Pdpish 
■ifecefsor.  They  provided  a  remedy,  not  kdapt- 
ed  entirely  to  meet  the  evil,  but  the  best  they 
edtttd  devise,  which  was  to  require  certain 
oaHhs  to  he  taken  by  those  who  were  to  take 
Stoats  in  Parliament  That  having  been  found 
Ihsnlllcient  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  who 
^nly  maintained  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
lon  against  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of 
people,  the  legislature  prudently  shifted 
their  ground,  and  had  recourse  to  a  measure  at 
onee  wise,  bold,  and  salutary.  I'hey  drove 
the  toonarcii  from  the  throne  for  violating  the 
cdnsCituUon,  and  they  resolved  that  the  sove- 
reign power  should  be  held  unalterably  in 
Protestant  hands  (cheers).  Did  he  deny  that 
M  throne  must  be  Protestant  ?  Was  he  siis- 
D^eted  of  wishing  to  subvert  the  Established 
dhureh  because  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  Ca» 
tMYIcs  ?  If  not,  and  the  dingers  of  the  period 
tn'  whfth  he  alluded  had  ceased  to  exist,  he 
called  on  the  house  to  be  Just,  and  concede  to 
Ifle  CttthoHcs  that  eqnali^  of  righU  of  which 
tli^y  hAd  been  so  long  deprived.  But  to  re- 
tttra.  What  were  the  dangers  which  after- 
vrtrtts  threatened  the  establishment?  Tim 
cfltlms  of  ad  exiled  fhrnllj  diiven  from  the 
Ihnmd,  and  the  plots  and  af  Itations  of  a  dia> 
mtted  party  retained  In  its  interests.  He 
ateHtMl  that  the  Itoman  Catholics  of  that 
peitlotf  wnresttspectedjnstly.  AU  the  fonaer 
lieasitk^ifainst  the  ApisU  Vera  continued. 
They  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  honoar  «r 
^oyfrtBf  In  the  ftUte.  ^hey  were  coerced  in 
their  penoos  and  property— were  deprived  of 
their,  civil  rights— and  became  sunk  and  de-» 
graded  into  that  wretched  sUte,  firom  which 
th^y  were  relieved  by  the  benignly  of  the  last 
rt^ign.  This  nas  a  natural  course  of  proceed- 
Ihg,  fhongb  he  did  not  conceive  It  a  very  wise 
0(11^  I  bill  It  showed  that  our  ancestors  adapted 
tMlrt^medtes  to  the  evils  then  existing,  and 
pMitring  upon  their  apprehcnsloi*.  .  la  1781, 
a  hew  danger  and  a  new  diSculty  presented 
tfiemsilves.  The  Cat||ollcs  were  so  sunk  and 
degraded,  thatbv  the  depression  and  privations 
Imposed  upon  them,  the  heart's  blood  of  the 
shite  was  Impoverlihed.  The  landlord  found 
that  Ms  lands  could  not  he    cnUivalvd— the 


lyxed.    Iftheanoaltofdmt  perlolwereVibe 
properly  read  and  considered,  the  late  Ring 
would  be  forever  ll|ustnoiiS|ia  hiitory,  afhe 
was  entitled  in  the  especial  giatitade. of  every 
Roman  Catholic  in  IjneUnd.    Tha^  qrsten  oC 
beneficence  which  ha  lotrodacedhiul  l^ca  now 
in  practice  forty  yeanh--4t  had  railed  the  Ro" 
man  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  state  of  aiBnenct 
and  respectabiUty-«-it  bad  given  them,  a  i^r- 
feet  equality  of  civil  righta-r^  had.,  enabled 
fhem  to  participate;  In  U|e  adf iintagfcs  of  ow 
tDttltatloM.    What  WM  the  danger  they  had 
nowtodread?  It  wax  not  that  the  Pom  wasld 
Attempt  to  fovem  the  Church  of  fiv^sudi 
that  he  would  arnmate  to  hbaself  the  p^^oC 
absolving  the  sultpects  of.  these  rqdm,  tnm 
their  allegiance  i  not  that  9My  Popish  adviser 
might  obtain  a  sitoaiion  near  the  thn»s{  not 
that  the  Roman  CntholioK  If  admitted  to  aa 
equal  participation  in  the  constitution,  woaid 
become  bad  sulMecte— lor  we  had  found  thai 
even  aadsr  all  their  privationa  they  had  heea 
foithfttl  and  loyaL     We  had  to  fear  ootaoy 
of  these  dangers,  hut  dangen  of  a  new  and  diP^ 
ferent  kind.     The  hon.  member  for  Louth  had 
spoken  alarmingly  of  sis,  or  five,  or  four  mil* 
lions  of  persons  in  the  communion  ef  the  R^man 
Catholic  Chnrch.    Wha^  ha  feared  fras  to  lee 
four  milUooa— taking  them  at  the  h>wfst-Mi( 
snlgecto,  having  wealth,  power,  and  sctfecU^ 
billtjr  on  their  dde,  awakened  to  a  full  seuw  of 
their  condition,  coming  up  year  afcar  year  m 
claim  the  dghu  and  privUefes  enjoyed  by 
their  fellow-suly ecta,  and  retiring  diyecled  aad 
disappointed  continually  (loud  cheem).   That 
was  the  dai^r  the  house  had  lo  feaiv     Y«( 
the  hon.  member  for  Louth  would  persist  ia 
telling  them  not  to  look  at  the  dangers^rf  ihetr 
own  times,  hut  to  go  back  to  the  reformaiioa, 
the  reign  of  Jamea  II.,  and  the  nevelnlftoft. 
He  would  say  that  the  present  danger  wax  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  only  one  fktr  thom  loceo^ 
sider.    The  other  arcnmeot  proved  anaaief 
acquaintance  with  human  natures  «•  igno- 
rance of  the  nee  and  applieaticm  eC  the  m—^ 
of  history.    It  had  been  well  said  by  o^  <>> 
our  greateU  philoaopherK  '*  that  time  is  the 
greatest  of  all  ianovalors** ,  (chocaiK    '^^'^ 
never  slept— never  slopped  t^k  moved  on  with 
rapidity  and  with  certaintp,  changing  i^  ^ 
course  the  aspect  ef  all  humasi  affairs  <<heefs)» 
and  it  was  the  province  of  hmnaa  wisdom  m 
keep  close  to  the  wings  of  time    not  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  their  offbcl,  or  wresting 
their  eonne-«-€ither  would  be  an  imposslbaiiy 
— but  in  order  so  to  direct  the  government  of  a 
stats,  as  to  make  iu  varying  foem  cosvespond 
with  the  vanring  focB  of  time  and  eiraamatancM 
(cheers).    If  we  went  buck  to  the  nocemities 
of  former  times.  In  order  to  justify  onr  lefisln* 
tlon  at  the  proseat  day^  we  Aonldbe  MiMO 
groea  error  i  wo  shonid  make  history  nobeiter 
than  aa  oldalmanocki  we  shonid sapho  expo* 
rienoe  no  better  than  a  swindler,  who  thrniti 
apon  as  a  false  coin  whkh  wo  nttcr  at  Im  ima- 
ginary value  i  we  shonid  make  knowlsdige  and 
prudence  ehange  their  nnmce  for  MIy  nod  do- 
tnge  (cheofs).    He  did  not  moan  to  am 
there  wore  not  asnny  dnufrrs  on  tho 
occasion,  hut  the  question  was*  how  to 
them)     If  the  Romnn  Caiholka  came  la 
clamorous  and  turbulent  mnnner  t  If  Ikoy 
ed  the  shouU  of  expected  triumph,  he  shenld 
Inugh  nt  their  iimelcncet  If  they  cnase  with 
threats  and  menaeea,  he  shanid  deeplBe  their 
insolent  boasting  (  if  they  cams  wllh  fovwn  nod 


enorglet  of  labour  were  every  where  para- 1  arms  he  should  meet  them  with  force,  and  easily 


mMw  ihoBLi  b«i  when  they  cao^  before  n% 
hSSlv  tdv'idlkU  jit44c<$^wlie^*  thby  cvac  b<s 
AvvWtf^  imtolorv  ftu  Vqtml  psrtiHpatibti  lb  tb^ 
MknlM  '^  l)M/'BritbAi'^otistitutiofi\  be  con- 
ftWdibe  bA.ll  DO  «;tB«nlf  with  wbicb  io  Oppoi^ 
Oaa  (tbi^  dfii*«;reV  «nd  be  knew  of  no  miiae  of 
frcttlifl^  IMI  Wt  UMt;  of  taltbr  tbe^i  to  bis  arms 
•«  min^  IMeadc,  kodedtAtoCcbeert) ;  as  men 
vId  were  Vi^  tatjoj  eouaf  Hs'U  and  pririlei^et 
wiik  biittM'^  nod  Wbd  were  eordially  to  cor 
MPertfte  n^W  Mn  ftw  tfle  defence  and  security 
orthflf  c6A^ifYf  b^ic  ai  peace  or  bo  it  at  war 
(lo«^cl«eni).   "Pbey'werfe  fold  tb^t  there  wat 
»  bcs«— (1^1  ibie  principles  of  this  constitution 
were  •pMose^  fo  Aie  admistioD  of  tbe  Roman 
Calb«9L    tte  bfetf  Wd  with  eaferoess— be 
had  cafriftf  imMs  ^seardies^wilh  deep  anxiety 
—he  h»d'«ttikfArotoed  hard  to  find  out  where 
ftal  priiici|Ae  could  be  diwoverad,  and  be  so- 
Inniihr  deckired  that  he  con)d  not  dlscorer 
ft.      ft    bud  beoii    urged    that  thiefe  was  a 
■■tcrln]  ditftronce  between  cirll  Hud  poHtiifal 
filSlMm,  mul  tbnt  disseftfor8.£roD  tbe  Established 
Chwch,  thmigli  enjoy  iof  die  one*  were  debarred 
*— -    Ite   alber.    Did  not  etery  day's  expe- 
Aip#ot*  Ihat  assnmption  ?     Was  not 
kaOBher  for  Noiwlfb  a  proof  of  the 
?    Hod  there  not  been  a  Lord  Chan^ 
orf  Eiffaiad  (Lord  Rosalyo)  who  was  a 
f    Were  boa.  members  VBorant  of 
%ad  been  dofi«  in  Ireland?     The  test 
InsrvlMd  Ih^re  bee»  vepenled  for  fifty  yearst. 
nod  ^bediflsrotliic  intneace  bad  er er  since  been 
OBI  the  declfaie  (lond  cheen).    17V  hen  that  re- 
w&^  wtM  fiflked  of,  there  was  great  a^arm. 
OAk  Swift,  with  all  his  wU  and  talcoU,  felt 
i  spoke  of  H  with  hoiror,  and  prognosticated 
H  the  unaediate  dowafsU  of  the  Esta* 
^4  Charch  and  Protestantlsnu    For  forty 
r  wani  It  had  not  been  heard  of,  was  af- 
<brt^leti  t  and  the  Disseatem  had  ever 
declined  (cheers).    On  the  other  band, 
the  lhw%wr  persecntioo  had  remaioed  in  force 
■Xriarrrthr  Catholics^  and  that  body  had  goae 
«»  iMcfvasaog  In  oombors,  lu  inflpence,  and 
hs  wiayectahitiiy  (^heers).      But  It  wa«  said 
flhe  tUmmmn  Catholics  mnst  not  expect  pqlllicaj 
r  I  -<hat  the  constitution  prohibited*    Waa 
moAAag  of  political  power  in  what  they 
iM  I     They  bwl  the  ricbt  ef  oloctinc 
!M  to  nerve  in  ParUament.    They  acted 
— giiirilfin  they  served  na  jurorsr    This 
tj  had  liberally  haparted  e^acj^ion  Ifi 
t  Hi  not  that  pnt  the  meana  of  ppljlical 
wilhia  thehr  rcacb?     Wlyera  waa  tJii% 
reoce  between  civil  and  pqUtio%l 
h»ihacoostitutk>n?  The  warmth* 
m  apart,  he  deaonaced  the  doctrine 
rt  vHth  the  principles  of  our  free 
.,  nnd  oaly  fitted  for  the  meiidlan 
gVTOrinienL.     He   once   en- 
•to  define  diil  liberty  to  the  house  i 
the  deseHption  wbkh  he  found  in  the 
hn*h«--CUU  llhcrty  consists  in  doing  aU  that 
the  law  allow*  you  to  do.    But  he  went 
There  *waa  also  n  political  11- 
^shlrh  secured  evesy  map  the  ezercise< 
mad'^^daynsent  of  cWU  liberty.    Once  admii 
m  wttoy  property,  penonal  rigfitSt  ud 
Wfmi  caiwoqneaces»  and  on  what  prw* 
cwutd  Aey  be  excluded,  from  the  InstljUi^ 
by  which  the  whole  of  those  qinst  be 
h    It  waa  aafced,  what  l^ivo  the  Roman 
Ika  m  aepplslo  of?  lihf y  are  oqly  ex- 
the  Parliam6ai,  the  beuch,  nffd 
of  uhila  (cMen>-rwhiphmMli^ 
osrijp  ciphulld 


and  ndm^U^Oog.  Of  JbQ  ^w^„f^d.,firf||i  gO) 

posts  of  honour  and  Cil^mty  (cficer&V  .  j^tof^ 


were  b|i^ateUes^  for'  which,  ^c^^r.dlnii^  i^ 
argomentt.U  was  not  worih.>[h'ii<?  fur  ^icjal  _,. 
lies  to  coDteodi  and  therefore  UWHSc^j^jf^ 
worth"  the  WhjUe  of  t^    Par1jiame0l\,t6^W 
fUsp;*   How   would    the  leanJfd,.  g<i*t4..piK^ 
ose4  this  ^|Nmei^l^e  ,t6  bo  e9c^de4,  &<^ 
hia  cb^nc^  fo^'thjeie  trifiing  privilegps.,^p^ 
cheers)?    He  begged  to  ask  if  .these  w«)m  nfi| 
the  very,  prlvil«g;e8  la  defence  qf  wliii:h,fiffgn 
litfim^  w^^lo  cheerfully  l^y  4qw  their  U%q^ 
(loud  cltfiers)?    X>ii  tb^y  still  taTk   of^%, 
danger  of  id^iltting  the  Catholics  ?,   iile  A»iaJU, 
to  the  hotiso  to  coosittfir  if  the  v  woiUd,  Yiiftuipjff 
see  so^b  ^  bpdy  repreBenied  aqy.  wh^e^,  1^ 
Within  the  wojil«  of  Farliai9cat.   Shut(ip^,tb(^ 
out  frotn  F^I.^«m«oU  •Acr  gWing  them  i^yti^x 
thing  else  td  reivdor  them  of  copse qi^eoce/i^a^t 
teaching  them  ti9  array,  themselves  elsewlicrf;,, 
Somewhere  else  they  must'  go,  if  ibe  hoii^f), 
conld  not  uMike  room^for  them.    Cr^d  foi^j^l 
the  tvcarvpnce  of  bad  times :  byt  it  migVt  bap-f 
pea  that  a  bad  prince  might  moMot  tlic  tbroofu. 
and  then,  perbapsi  being  refused,  admissiooi 
where  they  had  a  right  ^  it»  they  woutd^rangCj 
themselves  behind  the  throne  and  assist  in  (^ 
sacrifice  of  those  liberties  in  whii:n  thcor  .nevcf. 
participated.      Bis  learned  friend»   the   I^t,^ 
licitor*6eneral«  was  satisfied  as  to  tb«^  laity ».^ 
whom  be  considered  as  sufflcieptly  good  anlfrv 
jects.    Tbe  danger  which  his  learned  friend 
apprehended  was'  from  the  Roman  CatboUc^ 
church.    He  dreaded,  In  a  coaotry  where  ik^i 
majority  dilTcred  from  ihe  religion  of  the  ftjitc*, 
the  uncontrollable  and  all-controlling  iii^|ienc(-, 
of  priests,  who  were  themselves  detached  troom 
the  state.   France,  it  had  been  said^had  of  Wtfi| 
abewn  herself  active  on  the  subject  of  religion  f, 
aod  looking  at  what  migbt  he  her  views  if it|i, 
regard  to  Ireland,  there  would  be  gre^t  dang()fw, 
If  the  measure  now  proposed  had  for  its  oh-, 
ject  or  tendency  to  encrease  the  power  ofjf\ut^ 
Roman  Catt^Iic  clergy,  then  there  might  h^\ 
grounds  to  pause  and  to  think  the  measure  at^ 
tended  with  dagger.  But  had  bis  learned  frieM^ 
any  rei|iedy  of  his  own,  since  he  did  not  cboosOt 
theirs  I    His  was  tho  old  jnhiocm  of  trmtlng  tOt 
tim^  and  proselytism.    Much  might  be  wmp. 
bjr  prouelytism.    The  children  of  their  cbU^Not 
might  see  strange  things^they  might  «eo  |bo^ 
portala  of  the  constitution  thrown  wl<U  opei|> 
to  ail  religions  persuasions.    But  that  pnMK 
pect  waa  remote  apd  uncertain  t.   while  |bo, 
daogera  around  ttiem  were  cleiM'  s^  im^inentH 
So  long  as  a  Kpe  of  demnrcation  wfks  co^iinao4n 
be^ef  n  Protestants  and  Catholics.  m0  long;  l^t^ 
lulter  were  aliens  to  th^  %tMt  t,  li\  thfi  veafir, 
while  proiblyAsm  would  be  at  n  standi,  for  ai^yf 
man  who  became  a  Protestant  under  su<;hxii^ 
cumstances  would  be  abhorred  as  an  aMecl 
apostate.     As  to  the  measures  ca|cu|a|ed.  tisj. 
remedy  thOSe  evils,  he  would  begin  by  dqing , 
away  grievances  i  he  would  first  relieve  tbpsci. 
who  trere  hound  by  a  common  bond  of  opore«» 
aioif.    He  would  make  a  respectable  furovUioa 
for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy.    In  bis, 
oplpicm  this    should  accompany,  the  bm  oi. 
emaacipatioo.    They  Imd  been  tol4  tbat'lhq, 
Irish  alfrRf  would  not  accept  It.    He  g^ve. 
assursjicet  vpon  a  cotwlderable  experience  o^ 
that  <;oontry,  tbat  they  would  rqceive  U  witll, 
sentidkeols  of  gratitude.    Thp  Rotnui  Catboljib 
clergy  would  not.  It  was  truff  purcl^ase  a  psrr, 
manent  provision  by  tbe  disgrace  of  having, 
abandoned  thfrir  flocks,  but  it  the  laltyt  we^e  nm^ 
Uoted  from  dlsablHU^  they  woald  gratofiuly. 
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reffoWe  it.    Th«ro  was  do  danger  of  their  ever 
attein|)tini;  to  usurp  tbe  Protestaot  hterarcby. 
If  cbat  hierarchy  wero  destroyed  to-morrow, 
aod  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the 
laity  would  not  permit  them  to  accept  it     Ho- 
nourable members  who  knew  any  thing  of  Ire- 
land most  Iinow  the  opposition  which  would  be 
nmde  by  the  laitv  to  the  resumption  of  power 
and  tithes  by  their  own  clergy.     Bnt  if  the 
Protestant  clergy  persevered  in  resisting  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  It  not  coss- 
pelling  the  Catholics  to  oppose  the  Protestant 
clergy  in  self  defence  }    He  was  a  laalons  sup- 
porter of  the  Esubllshed  Charch,  bat  when  be 
bad  been  most  sealons,  he  had  never  rendered 
it  better  senrice  than  fai  giving  this  salutary 
warning.    If  a  foreign  enemy  were  landing  on 
the  coast  to-morrow,  the  house  would  not  grant 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  any  thing  it  conld  not 
concede  with  honour  and  safety  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church.    It  was  because  he  knew  no 
such  danger  eiisted  at  present  that  he  called 
on  ibem  to  do  that  which  a  sense  of  Justice 
ought  to  compel  them  to  do  even  in  a  time  of 
the  greatest'  danger.    Let  them  not  be  told  of 
the  want  of  acquiescence  in  the  Catholic  body. 
Take  away  the  grievances  first  t   then  if  the 
concurrence  of  that  body  were   improperly 
withheld,  they  would  be  deprived  of  tho  power 
to  do  injury  because  they  would  be  dejprived 
of  the  power  of  jnst  complaint    The  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  at  present  loyal  and 
tranquil  i  ibey  wene  determined  to  remain  so. 
They  were  satisfied  that  there  was  a  freling 
la  this  country  sufficiently  lavoarable  to  them, 
and  that  something  most  sooner  or   later  be 
done  for  them.     The  Increase  of  wealth  and 
other  advanta){es  which  they  ei^oyed  Ungfat 
them  to  eiprct  their  freedom  with  becoming 
patience.    If  France  or  any  other  power  spe- 
culated on  dividing  Irelnnd  from  the  empire 
they  deceived  themselves  grossly.    The  Catho- 
Ifcs  of  Ireland  would  rally  round  the  constitn- 
thm  nt  their  approach*    Whv  ?    Because  the 
laws  passed  in  tne  last  thirty-ive  yean  had  Im- 
parted to  them  advanuges  which  they  would 
not  risk,  much  less  eschange,  for  the  chances  of 
ftireign  mie.     Rut   he   wished  for  something 
from  them  beyond  loyalty  t  be  wanted  their 
nffectlon  and  cordiality,  and  their  nnrestralned 
confldeace  i  nnd  he  would  obtain  these  by  giv- 
ing them  an  equal  participation  In  the  blessings 
of  the  constitution  (load  and  contianed  cheers). 
Mr.  Fta  did  not  Ind  all  tbe  argnaMnls  be  had 
beard  sufficient  to  iodnce  Um  to  deviate  from 
tbe   ronrse  be  bad  uniformly  pursued.     He 
Iboagbt  the  boa.  hart,  in  bis  able  and  coaeilla* 
tery  speech,  bad  latrodnced  tbe  question  oa  fts 
tme  groaads   oa  thegronndt  of  positive  treat v, 
natural  rights,  and  political  expediencj  i  and  In 
tbnt  order  be  would  examine  hisaiYunMntk  If  in 
tbe  irst  place  there  really  existed  a  dalm  oa 
the  part  of  tbe  Romaa  Catholics,  established  bv 
aniema  treaty,  be  should  he  disposed  to  treat  it 
with  tbe  utmost  deference.    But  he  denied  that 
tbe  Catholics  conld  claim  any  privileges  on  the 
foundation  of  the  treaty  of  Liaserick,  or  that 
any  privileges  bad  been  withbolden  in  vlolatloa 
of  its  lems.    He  wonid  aot  now  enter  lata  the 
oaestloa  whether  the  act  passed  la  tbe  relga  of 
4aeea  Aaae  was  aa  iaftactloa  of  thai  treaty. 
He  admitted  that  that  statute  wna  an  u^iusU- 
iable  measpre  i  bat  the  boase  matt  coaslder 
that  It  was  aa  act  of  retaliatkm  against  tbe  Ca- 
tholics for  what  they  had  doae  while  la  poasea- 
■loa  of  political  power.    By  tbe  tot  article  of 
m  treaty  tbe  Rnaiaa  Catholics  were  exempted 


from  all  molestatloB  on  account  of  their  rsU 
glons  tenets :  by  other  articles  they  might  dmla 
the  privileges  of  property  on  taking  no  oath 
but  that  of  allegiance.  The  hon.  hart  extended 
their  right  to  a  claim  that  the  Romaa  CathoUcs 
should  be  entitled  to  the  eiyoyment  of  office  on 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  only ;  that  he 
deided,  nnd  rested  his  denial  npon  the  speech 
of  Sir  Theobald  Bntler,  who  was  employed 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  speak  in  the  Home 
of  Lords  against  the  bill  for  preventuig  ths 
growth  of  Popery.  The  whole  of  hbargumeBt 
went  to  show,  that  the  six  objectionable  claomt 
of  the  act  were  an  Infraction  of  the  rights  sot 
of  the  Ronmn  Catholics,  but  of  the  Disienten. 
Tet  be  was  Solicitor  to  James  II.,  and  esi- 
ployed  In  drawing  up  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
««The  10th,  lltfa,  l«th,  19th,  and  14th  cUusesof 
the  hill,**  said  he,  *' relate. to  offices  and  employ, 
ments,  which  the  Papists  of  Ireland  canaot 
hope  for  the  ei^foyment  of,  otherwise  than  by 
grace  and  fsvour  extraordinary:  and  therefore  do 
not  so  much  affect  them  as  it  does  tbe  Proleitast 
Dissenters,  who.  If  this  bill  pam  into  a  Uw,are 
equally  with  the  Papists  deprived  ef  hearlag 
anj  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  by  right  of  birth,  and  tbe  laws 
of  the  land,  they  nre  as  indbpntably  entitled  as 
any  other  their  Protestant  brethren  t  and  if 
what  the  Irish  did  In  the  late  disorders  of  ib« 
kingdom  mnde  them  rebels— which  the  ureience 
of  a  king  they  had  liefore  been  obliged  to  own, 
and  swear  obedience  to,  gave  them  a  reason- 
able colour  of  concluding  it  did  not — yel  sorely 
(he  Dissenters  did  not  do  nny  thing  to  make 
them  so,  or  to  deserve  worse  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government  than  other  Protestnnts.  What- 
ever  the  Papists  may  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
served, the  Dissenters  certainly  stand  as  ciraa 
In  the  face  of  tbe  present  Government  as  any 
other  people  whatsoever :  and  if  tUs  is  all  tbe 
retnm  they  nre  like  to  get,  it  will  be  hst  a 
slender  enconragement.  If  ever  occasion  shoold 
require  Cmr  others  to  pursue  their  example.**  With 
respect  to  the  claim  on  the  ground  of  nafnral 
right.  It  had  been  agraed  that  tbe  leglslatsrs 
had  ao  aiore  right  to  exclude  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ftrom  office  than  to  divest  them  of  their 
property:  but  be  could  aot  allow  that  the 
sulgects  of  thb  country  bud  any  such  clahn  as 
nn  abstract  right,  uad  be  did  aot  believe  that 
tbe  doctrlae  bad  been  ssaiBtalned  until  tbe  year 
179a  PKvioBsly  to  the  refbrmatioa  there  had 
been  no  dissent,  and  consequently  no  ssotlve  to 
exclude  I  BO  reason  for  fhtuds  or  checks :  hat 
ever  since  tbe  reftwmatlon— for  SOO  ycars^ 
that  oath  bud  been  enforced  which  bad  operated 
to  tbe  exclushm  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics.  As 
Ibr  us  tbe  practice  of  the  constitutlea  was  con- 
cerned, It  bad  gone  in  contradiction  of  the  doc- 
trine advanced  by  his  learned  fHcud.  And 
when  it  was  said  that  this  principle  of  exclusiou 
bud  exbted  ftma  a  period  comnrblag  *boBt 
150  years  past,  he  must  deny  such  nropesiti^n 
(bear,  hear),  for  In  hb  Judgment  it  bad  iu  ori* 
gin  with  tbe  ffrst  rise  of  dissent  la  aattcfs  of 
religioa.  Bat  let  the  bouse  iaquire  a  little  what 
bad  been  tbe  doctrlae  of  tbe  most  celebrated 
men  la  respect  of  this  oxelusloa  Aram  dvll 
offiret.    He  had  belbcu  bad  occaslaa  to  ivfer  to 

rewoaldbe 
reapact,  parfleularhr 
•lde.niewoald 
now  allude  to  a  Ibwser  caatbrsuca  of  Ibis  boate 
with  tbe  Lords,  oa  m§  vevr  mi^ect  of  rbbi 
aad  capacity  at  to  civil  afficcf.  it  fldibt^ 
prapar  to  prembei  that  tbt  Ldrdi  bn4  alueclsd 


•raarcsu    ite  nan  neiofu  aaa  occa 
cettala  oplabms  which  he  wna 
received  with  tbe  bigbest  reapm 
by  Ima.  gcata.  oa  tbe  oppnalle  tl 
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'  0M«e  vWi  tkPtJi  KppMr  ta  kttr«  been  ffvlltf  •! 
•ecMioQal  MPibniiUy*  Amonc  otbcr  IttMrUat 
doctriacfl  tiMT  decUre4,  at  liib  connreoce, 
ihpt  *»  Thm  lottM^m loofcad  oa  tke  powerof 
<<pn«nilipg  q«BlUiaaioM  for  ofi€«»  of  triMl  lo 
k»  •■•  »o  ii»t vallj  lodged  with  tko  lagiala««fi» 
liml  wHInniI  being  nqsired  to  aiiigB  mmy  roa- 
•on  ftt  U»  but  on  aajr  appmboMinn  of  danger, 
bovever  'diitMl  it  b^^  b«»  every  Gveen- 
ncBi  mjg^  put  secb  miraints,«nd  legnlate  by 
Hcb  mlM  the  entei^ng  hgf  eiketof  tvoat  a* 
Ibey^  tbiwlil  W0  snOcient  canee  fbv.  Bntpenal- 
titse  and  ponblnenta  wen  of  a  diibrani  nn- 
tnfe  htm  Mcb  reitfaiflta.'*  Nmr  coold  any 
tbh^  be  more  clearly  laid  down  tbnn  tbli'  die- 
tinctlnn  between  penklties  and  jtyupwHftentlons 
/nr  nftge.  between  pnnkbnente  nnd  ditablU- 
Oea/  That  was  aunnged  by  the  Dnke  of  De* 
9m»9kk^h  the  Sari  of  Paterboreogbi  Bnmett, 
Vaihap.  of  MSabnry  i  Lord  Haii&z,  and  the 
gP^U  Urd  Sonem  (bear,  bear).  Bat  If  thk 
i^tbosfty  weald  nnt  latitfy  hie  Hk  hon.  friend, 
wl^  wnnUtbe  my  tn  that  articink  in  the  Act 
aC  UvJnn  with.  Scatl«nd«  by  which  Boman 
f  ^tbofiej  wero  peramneMly  excieditd  freni 
riilnio  odi^ei  in  Snotland.7  If,  aa  it  bad  been 
mniendid,  there  wesa  aa  lnheiwn*natni«l  right 
In  iMinbem  ef  the  eoaunuptty  |p  elaini  office, 
aHi4  tbnt  fight  ware,  ae  It  bad  been  tepreieated, 
■Milmennt  tn  the  right  of  property,  was  it  poi- 
nBilf  tn  oaocfiTe  ttettbe  great  men  who  fiwaed 
«he  Act  ef  Union  with  geottand  wenMbare  ever 
lii$iB4iannd  into  tiMt  Importnnt  neasnre  the 
pffjipniplnnf  cscinsion,  withoetrefiMence  in  the 
Hnngim-iibifh  wete  to  be  apprehended  freni  It* 
7  AM  yet,  wkhont  any  of  tbeie  im- 
daiweTB  Smm  the  power  nnd  teneti  of 
«•  Catholic  church,  about  which  (he 
d.  '^m,  g*t|l.  bid.  speJben  aa  the  only  cantes 
Ihntt  c^filA  JM^y  nch  a  meaaore  now,  the  hiw 
at  «sw|ii4M  was  itttrodnccd  into-  tluU  Act  of 
Vmw9-»  He  willed  that  the  hoaie  would  looh  at 
the  ^k»ifT\  of  Paslimneat  in  the  years  1771  and 
1774*  am  the  Qofhec  Act,  Sad  Camden- and* 
LiVft.ClMbaas  both  conteodud,  ^  tliat  the  oath 
nf  wtkpfm^p^<¥.  mis.  the-  great  charter  of  the  est»- 
bUibfrf  rellpnn  of  the  fcingydom.**  How  eonld 
Ibenv  49iniogs.be  reconciled  witb.  the  doctrine* 
ef  a^«Ml  r^bt  i  It  ment  be  admitted.  Indeed, 
tet »  tlhi  canference  alread  v  referred  toi  tlie 
lieawii^clwnwUdged  thatejcluvion  by  law  from 
«^^  w««  one  of  the  severest  pnnishmentn 
^bidi  c«9bl  be  inliicted  on  any  clnsaofsnb- 
jnctn  (jefHen  from  the  Oppositioo).    But  at  » 


isCeat  period  of  onr  Instory,  1790, 

i  were  some  very  important  disnns- 

«mflbe  tt^enl  of  the  testUws,  Mr.  Pitt  did 

■pmnpi  tttt  principle  of  tim  r(«  hon.  gent. 

bpg  n4ii'iMi  riths  honsa  thisnight.  And  yet 


fiisnd  ef  the 
Jdr.  Pitt  said,   '•  (hot  if 
cntertjiined  of  any  one  ef  the- 
of  the  constitnttoo,  it  ongbt  to 
ngalDSl  the  eaecntive.    The  per- 
il ntf^W^baky  the  test  laws labenred  nader 
wm  kM  4g  itfgmn^  but  it  wmnjlbe  policy  of  pri- 
WkUHllAattow.any  man  to  mannge  year 
,mfi0m  pnincipleayon  did  net  like***  The 
Ifin  prevailed  at  pwsent  in  this  cn- 
mci  to  elig^ty  to  the  offices  in 
(hbAictilnnjofinselndon  wa»not  te 
.§m  sn^  prfnoiples,  on  whnt  gronnds 
"*  *  nsclttiion  of  ^  l^tcetant  snb* 
_  BHsi»  ef  the  elective  franeUse 

im  |»  iMndUi   «n  theory  of  the 


iffilnthwt  was  this— that  no  mas  wnt  to  be 
bound  by  lawe  to  vrfalcb  he  himself  iBd  not  1^ 
sent— that  no  laws  were  to  bind,  in  tlie  paming 
of  which  he  had  not  a  vote.  BiH  end  not 
every  hon.  gent  know,  that  prnctlcally  speab- 
ing  all  this  was  not  true  f  On  what  principle, 
n^dn,  was  it  that  no  man  could  sit  in  thnt 
house  naieis  he  were  possessed  of  90OL  a-yeuf  ? 
If  the  doctrine  mnintained  by  his  rt.  hon.  friend 
w«re  true,  whr  migfat  not  the  man  of  9001.  %•> 
year  sit  there  (hear,  hear)  ?  Or  why  might  not 
aA  the  Inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  send  him  f 
He  contended  that  the  state  had  a  right  to  ex* ' 
dnde  en  anv  apprehensleo  of  danger;  ffe 
might  make  history  a  miserable  almanack,  or 
convert  experience  Into  a  swindler  who  passed 
haae  eoln  1  but  If  be  were  to  fUlow  the  advice 
of  the  hon.  baronet  he  rimuld  derive  no  beneflt 
Ihwi  history,  no  lesson  from  experience :  be 
should  neither  take  a  Ktrospect  of  the  past  nor 
a  prospect  of  the  future.  He  therefore  feft 
himself  compelled  to  deny  the  exifteoce  of  th^ 
supposed  abstract  right  1  and  though  he  did  not 
Ibel  himself  conclusively  bound  by  the  existence 
of  former  lows,  yet  where  he  found  a  law 
had  been  passed  Ao  years  ago  to  guard  against 
dangers  which  he  thought  were  still  to  be  ap- 
prehended, he  would  not  consent  to  the  repekl 
of  the  law  till  it  was  proved  to  him  that  Oese 
dangers  no  longer  existed.  Exclusion  from  ad* 
misfibillty  to  office,  was,  he  admitted,  a  serious 
evH  f  but  it  was  a  much  len  evil  than  those 
which  would  follow  upon  its  removal  1  and  "this 
brought  hfan  to  the  third  branch  of  the  question, 
the  political  expediency  of  the  measure  pro* 
posed.  The  object  of  the  hon.  hart,  he  pre* 
snmed,  was  to  invest  the  Roman  Oathollcs  with 
admissibility  to  office,  with  a  ftilr  riwre  In  the 
frnmiog  and  adminhtra^lon  of  laws  1  and  the 
question  was,  whether  the  proposed  measure  of 
relief  would  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  tran* 
quHlity  ^  If  he  (Mr.  P.)  thought  that  it 
woold— if  he  coold  persuade  himself  that  bav* 
big  passed  h,  there  would'  be  an  end  of  those 
unhappy  aniramltles  which  all*  persons  must 
unite  in  liimenting--be  would  not  oppose  any 
theory  ef  the  constitution  to  such  an  Immense 
practical  advantage.  It  was  because  h^ 
doubted  whether  the  removal  of  disabilities 
would  have  the  efTcct  of  re-establishing  tran- 
quillity, that  be  opposed  the  motion.  Were 
tne«e  cfvil  disabilities  the  cause  of  those  disor- 
ders which  had'  so  long  ravaged  Irelnnd  ?  If 
they  were,  how  happened'  it  that  in  the  pro- 
vincn  of  Ulster,  where  the  numbers  of  the  Ro- 
man'Catholics  and  of  Ae  Protestants  were  more 
nearly  balanced  than  fn  other  part  of  Ireland— 
'  the  Insonection  Act  had-never  been  enfbrced  ? 
In  ftwh  the  reuMVal  of  dlsabHttles,  to  the  ex- 
tsnt  te  whidi  tisU'removnl  had  ^et  beeu  carried, 
bad  never,  hitherto,  had  the  eltect  of  tranquil- 
lining  the  people^  In  1719,  the  Ronmn  Catho- 
lios-eonined  themselves -to  asking  for  admission 
to  the  magistracy,  and' extension  of  the  elective 
fmnchifee  to  freeholds  of  Ifl.  a-yenr.  The  elec- 
tive franchise  was  confirmed  to  them  to  the  full 
extent  in-  which  it  was  emoyed  by  the  Protes- 
tants $  and  forty-shilling  Catholic  freeholders 
were  created,  in  alt  remcts  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  Protestant  fitaehoiders  |  besides  this,  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  admitted  to  serve  on  grand 
juries.  But,  rince  these  concessloos,  bad'  the 
religious  animosities  of  Ireland  been  at 
all  allayed  f  He  kn^w  hen.  gents,  on  the 
other  side  would  probably  answer,  **  nothing 
effbctual  ennld  be  done  wUle  any  thing  wat 
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iMht\A  I  and  the  true  teere(  «f  coQcUiatloif 
coQilsted  In  readeiing  RomaD  Catholics  aad 
ProtcitantB  eooal  in  all  civil  respects,  and  in 
removiniS  all  Catliolic  dlaabililies"  (hear,  from 
the  Opposition).  Still  it  would  be  impoaaible 
io  satisnr  the  Romaa  Catholict,  even  if  their 
'  claims  should  be  acceded  to,  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  offices  was  made  without  partiality  or 
favour  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  and  of  Govem- 
meot,  when  there  were  no  longer  any  le|{al 
munds  of  exclusion.  They  would  entertain  a 
jealousy  of  the  Go? emment,  and  consider  the 
^'exclusion  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  however  acci- 
dental, a  personal  measure.  It  would  ap- 
{ear  that  there  were  In  Ireland  about 
,500,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  1,800,000 
Protestants,  Here  was  an  enonnoua  dispro- 
portion of  numbers.  But  the  landed  property 
posieised  by  the  Protestants  was  as  to 
.that  possessed  bv  the  Catholics  In  the  propor- 
tion of  about  80  to  I.  It  bad,  indeed,  been 
staled  as  high  as  60  to  1 1  but  perhaps  it  was 
aafer  to  uke  the  former  estimate.  Was  be  to 
be  told,  that,  retaining  the  religion  of  the  mino- 
rity as  the  religion  oflhe  sUte,  It  would  be  safe 
io  allow  the  migoritv  to  come  into  an  equal 
particination  with  them  of  rights  and  power 
(hear,  hear)  ?  It  was  to  be  recollected  that 
the  temporalities  of  that  state  religion  were 
once  pOMCssed  by  that  m^ority  t  and  as  long 
as  that  was  the  caie.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  content  with 
What  they  could  get  by  the  mere  concession  of 
Iheir  claims  to  be  relieved  of  civil  divabilSties 
(hear,  hear).  As  to  the  security  of  an  oath,  he 
did  not  at  all  mean  to  say,  that  he  would  not 
believe  a  Romau  Catholic  upon  his  oath;  but 
it  must  still  be  asked,  with  what  feelingb — if  he 
were  actuated  bv  the  ordinary  feeliogs  of  a 
man — would  ho  look  at  the  Protestant  reli- 

f;1on,  its  church,  and  its  clergy }  Would  he 
ook  with  the  same  eyes  as  we  upon  the  princi- 
Sal  epochs  of  our  history  (hoar,  hear)  I  At  the 
leforoiation,  (or  instance,  and  the  Revolution? 
Itfast  he  not  regard  the  separation  of  our  church, 
and  tte  suppression  of  his  own,  as  acts  altoga- 
Aer  uiuusUflable  ?  And  yet  It  was  proposed 
to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  feelinip  of 
Ibis  sort,  to  a  participation  in  the  privileges  of 
Ae  Protestant  community.  The  bill  which  was 
o  be  brought  in  would  admit  the  Catholic  to 
oflice  if  the  King  approved  the  appointment, 
and  on  equal  terms  with  the  Protestant.  Of 
what  ii\iustice  would  not  the  Roman  Catholic 
have  to  complain  of,  if,  after  developing  in 
Parliament  all  the  talents  and  the  seal  which 
might  fecommend  him  to  the  most  important  posts 
in  an  administration,  the  King,  acting  npon  bis 
rl/^bt  of  sanctioning  or  withholding  his  appoints 
wni,  were  to  refuse  to  consent  to  liis  entering 
■poo  the  discharga  of  such  high  official  func- 
tions; and  yetpwhatever  might  be  his  taleala, 
could  It  be  mainlaioed  that  such  a  person  would 
be  well  qualiied  to  advise  the  Crown  upon 
matters  connected  with  the  welfaro  of  the 
Church  of  England?  It  would  be  much 
better,  by  keeping  to  the  mristing  law,  to  pro- 
vent  difficulties  of  tbb  kind,  than  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  po  to  bo  dealt  with  by  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown.  It  was  impossible  ultoge- 
tber  to  lay  out  of  view  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
tipe  Roman  Catholic  religioo  itself  \  and  torainf 
to  these,  he  confessed  that  be  looked  with  the 
greatest  alarm  to  tb^  restoration  of  the  Catho- 
lics to  power.  Ib  that  case,  too,  the  connexion 
of  the  Raman  Catholic  religion  with  the  state 
would  b«  oao  of  a  new  chancter.    It  was  pro- 


^  poied  to  grant  an  eslaSlishmcpt,  aad  fonds  to 
be  voted  bv  the  Government  for  the  support  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  the  multiplied  Inconveniencics  and 
animosities  that  must  arise  from  two  establish- 
ments with  almost  similar  hierarchies,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelacy  boasting  its  apostolic 
traosmimion.  In  proof  of  the  little  alteration 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religioli 
seemed  to  hajre  experienced  from  time,  notwidi- 
standlng  all  Its  asserted  improvement  In  the 
19th  century,  be  read  a  passage  from  a  work 
relative  to  the  miracles  performed  by  Prince 
Hohenlobe.  Her  highnem  the  Princess  Matilda 
Von  Schwartzeoberg,  of  Wartxburgb,  waa 
among  the  cures.  She  bad  been  lame  ftma  her 
8th  to  her  i7th  year,  and  had  vainly  expended 
on  medical  aid  80,000  florins,  but  was  cured  by 
the  Prince's  intercession.  He  infprred,  that  the 
WurUburgh  doctors  who  got  80,000  florins  ha4 
had  a  very  fine  time  of  it,  and  that  the  name  of 
Prince  Hohenlobe  could  not  be  very  popalar 
among  them  (continued  laughter).  Bat  at 
Bamberg  the  Princess  soccem  waa  yet 
miraculous.  Four  sbters,  who  bad  aJl 
conflned  with  lamenem  for  ten  years, 
cared  (a  langh).  Councillor  Jacob,  a  conacii- 
lor  of  state,  who  bad  not  stirred  ont  of  hisrhaia- 
ber  for  some  years,  suddenly  accompanied  kia 
doctor  from  the  third  storv  to  the  street 
door  (a  laugh).  A  bonefleod  clorgysmm  waa 
cured  of  the  gont  while  imsslof  thrwogh  the 
streets  of  Bamberg,  wlthont  ever  getting  oat  of 
his  carriage  (a  laugh)  i  and  besides  these  faamd 
persons,  aa  upholsterer,  a  saddler,  and  a  stoae- 
mason,  had  been  all  operated  oa  by  similar  mi- 
racles (a  laugh).  Honourable  gendeama  might 
laugh.  If  they  pleased,  at  so  much  credulity  i 
but  they  should  know,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world  were  the  wonder-workings  of  Princo  Ho- 
henlobe talked  of  with  more  profound  respect 
and  faith  than  in  Ireland  (bear,  bear).  The  rt. 
hon.  genL  next  read  from  a  book,  signed  J.  K. 
L.,  but  said  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Doyle,  a  coaa- 
mnnlcation  (Tlu  Bacydfcol  LsUtr)  to  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  communion  of  Ireland,  of  Om 
rescript  of  Ltro  X it.,  the  preseat  Pope,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishops,  &c.  complaiaing  of  the 
mischief  eflected  by  Bible  Societies  \  aad  coa- 
laining  the  passage — ^  The  power  of  temporal 
princes  will,  we  trust  in  the  Lord,  cosse  to  >o«r 
amistance  (hear,  bear),  whoso  laterests,  as  es- 
pcrience  shows,  are  always  cooceraed  whoa 
yours  arc  in  danger ;  for  it  never  hoik  happcaed 
that  the  things  which  are  Cflnar*s  are  fivcm 
unto  Caesar,  if  the  tbin;(s  which  are  God*a  be 
not  given  onto  God."  If  aay  thing  were  waat- 
lag  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  nf  r>mtn 
ing  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  this  country,  be 
Mhould  And  It  in  the  admission  of  sack  lettera 
aa  these.  The  concessloaa  propoaed  la  be 
made  would  not  allay  the  aalmositioa  af  Iba 
Irish,  or  satisfy  their  demands  %  as  indeed  Dr. 
Doyle  himself  seemed  to  tUnk  when  be  talked 
of  the  ''  ulterior  measares**  that  would  bo  ae» 
cessary  after  Catholic  Eamaclpatioa.  He  ^ 
sured  the  house  that  he  had  no  pgfioasi  iatofcat 
against  tha  Caihollca,  bnt  waa  coaviacad  l^t 
the  wel&ra  of  the  cooatry  demanded  Ma  appa 
sUion.  He  thoagbt  U  would  bo  j  nst  that 
thing  la  the  nature  of  a  aoaai  law  akoaM  ba 
pealed.  The  Roama  Catholics  oaght  ta  bi 
every  fair  prelactioa,  to  o^|oy  avorj  llbulj, 
and  bo  allowed  the  pomcssion  af  piwporty, 
ought  to  a^foy  in  every  respect  the  nam 
leges  as  other  aul^ectB.  He  wna  aa 
aay  ao«  i9  qalat  all  faaUigi  of  liritaiii^  aa^ 


TABLAlfD. — 

to  pnlMB  ie^d  to  these  dliientions.  Bat  be  wai 
ooofinced,  fiir  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  that 
AeeoscessioDs  which  were  sought  were  utterly 
iaconpatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  kiogdom 
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Mr.  Brougham  conld  not  allow  the  speech  of 
ibe  ri  bon.  gent,  nor  tlte  new  topics  which  had 
bees  introduced  in  it,  to  pais  unnoticed,  not- 
witMandiDg  the  late  hour  of  the  night    The 
Bf^neots  which  6iose  who  supported  the  mo- 
dw  ksd  urged,  renuuned  untouched  bj  any 
Aio;  the    rt   hon.   gent    had   said.      The 
ipeech  of  the  rt   hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Af- 
nin  refflalned  unanswered,  as  he  believed  it 
WIS  iBsnswerable  (hear,  hear).    When  the  rt 
hm.  gent  supposed  that  the  hon.  Iiart  In  allud- 
iiif  to  the  treaty  of  LimerielL,  meant  to  rest 
•poo  it  the  strongest  part  of  the  case,  he  was 
■utikeD.    The  hon.  Imrt.  only  touched  upon  it 
heeiBie  it  was  in  tbe  petition,  and  without  lay. 
hgnj  greater  stress  upon  it  than  it  deserved. 
B«c  BO  cue  could  deny  thtft  in  all  the  stages  of 
tbe^estion  it  ibrmed  a  very  important  fea* 
tire.   It  was  now  130  years  since  that  treaty 
wn  onde.    It  had  been  violated ;  by  whom  he 
ctred  sot ;  but  the  wrong  done  by  that  viola- 
te wat  perpetuated  by  the  Parllameot  of  the 
prevent  day,  if  they  refused  to  fulfil  it-  One 
(hue  in  the  treaty  promised,  in  express  terms, 
that  tbe  Catholics  should  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
IfpM  they  had  been  In   possession  of  in  the 
m«n  of  Charles  IT.    In  that  reign  they  pos- 
•Mttd  the  privilege  of  being  eligible  to  Par- 
rmseflt   They  bkd  acceaa  to  all  tbe  offices  of 
ibesiate,  and  from  these  they  were  now  in^holly 
•but  Mt    There  was  a  passage  in  Mr.  Burke  s 
pMlbnaoes  works.    In  which  reference   was 
nsdp   to   this    treaty,   and  to    the   Injustice 
«birb   tbe  Catholics    snlTered    from    its    not 
hivm;  been  carried  into  effect ;    the  conse- 
isenre  of  which  was,  that  they  were  precluded 
(^«B  tbeir  natural  rights,  and  from  the  benefits 
"f  lociefy.    That  brought  him  to  the  second 
Wid  of  the  rt  boo.  geitt«*s  arguments,  and  be 
coRiended  that  natural  rights  stood  on  Uie  same 
fcoifaijrM  civil  rigiits.    To  have  the  privilege 
^beisf  elected,  as  welt  as  that  of  electing, 
«as  tbe  right  of  every  man  who  was  capable  of 
Mertfawig  it(  and  to  say  that  a  saan  who  was  in 
**«V7  way  fit  to  serve  the  state,  who-  was,  in 
P"(Bt  of  wealth,  abilities,  acquired  knowledge, 
**d«U  Decemary  reqnbites,  most  competent  to 
^bir|e  the  duties  of  the  station  he  was  to  fill 
--teiay  chat  such  a  man  should  not  be  elected 
Mcame  he  conM-ientiously  believed  in  the  wor- 
iVpofthe  mass,  and  in  tlw  doctrine  of  transub- 
^istiBtiou,  was  «  wrong,  and  a  deprivation  not 
<*^  jntified.    It  was  true  that  private  rights 
*rie  e?ery  day  sacrificed  when  the  interests  of 
■t  ooasiaaity  demanded  it ;  but,  as  in  bills  fur 
2^li«^  and  canala,  the  necessity  of  tbe  sacrl- 
we  was  always  first  made  apparent    There 
*u  ne  such  necesai^r  in  the  case  of  Catholic 
^lirioB,  and  what  folly  was  it  at  tUs  time  of 
^7  ts  tell  ns  that    it  was  only  from  political 
'^  ths  Catholics  were  ezcladed -^  to  say 
*"ttbe  Catholics  of  the  present  day  were  not, 
y*hgir  ancestors,  ousted  of  their  property, 
bNsase  they  worshipped   God  according    to 
J*  ^ietatosof  their  consciences—  to  tell  them 
flntlhey  ware  no  longer  the  hewers  of  wood 
*|*tbo  dnwen  of  water  to  their  Protestant 
2gy»    that  they  were  privileged  to  eat  and 
fy»i— d  ha   dodied— that  they  were    no 
*^H^  penectttod  and  tortured  for  their  reli- 
m  aako-and  that  nU  the  disabUities  they 
^  n^rivuo  soch  aa  they  might  therefore  en- 


dure  vrithout  repining  ?    Were  they  not  ihut ' 
out  from  all  that  dignSled  and  exalted  the  cha* 
racter  of  men  in  society  ?    Was  not  a  broad 
distinction  drawn  between  them  and  us,  which 
made  their  lot  as  degrading  as  ours  was  splen- 
did ?    Were  not  the  portals  of  the  temple  of 
honour  shut  against  them  ?    Were  not  the  en- 
trances to  the  legislature  barred  ?    Had  they 
any  voice  in  malUng  the  laws  which  they  were 
compelled  to  obey,  or  in  the  imposition  of  the 
taxes  which  were  levied  upon  them  ?    Were 
they  not  deprived  of  all  share  In  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  state,  and  did  they  not  endure 
all  this  because  they  dared  to  be  honest  and  to 
worship  God  accoriUng  to  tbe  religion  of  tbeir 
ancestors  and  the  religion  of  their  own  hearts  ? 
What  worse  than  folly  was  it,  then,  to  say  that 
these  were  only  polidcal  disabilities — that  this 
privation  of  all  the  civil  rights  best  worth  en- 
joying could  be  justified  ?    The   concessions 
which  had  alrefady  been  made,  were,  in  a  great 
degree,  illusory.    Did  they  think  they  gava 
men  the  right  to  elect,  and  to  send  members  to 
Parliament  for  the  .purpoae  of  representing 
their  opinions,  and  advocating  their  interests,  if 
they  told  them  at  the  same  time,  **  You  have 
fuU  power  io  choose  nhom  you  please,  except- 
ing those  whom,  of  all  others,  you  wish  to 
choose  ?*'  The  only  value  of  the  elective  fran-. 
chiiie  was,  that  it  enabled  men  to  send  to  Par- 
liament persons  who  agreed  with  them  in  poli* 
tical  sentiments.     He  would  suppose,  for- ex- 
ample, that  tlie  Tories,  ha  ring  tbe  right  to  im"' 
pose  such  terms  on  the  Whigs,  should  say  to 
thom,  *^  We  look  upon  you  all  as  damnable 
heretics ;  yon  profess  political  opinions  which 
have  kept  yuu  out  of  power  for  60  years,  a»  wo' 
Tories  were  kept  out  of  power  for  60  years  bo- 
fore,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  we  enter- 
tain.   Wo  consider,  that  of  all  heresies  yours  is 
the  most   detestable  {    yon    helieve>  that  aU^ 
power  is  held  in  trust  for  the  people  t  and  ha 
who  thinks  this  is  *  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  spoils-^let  oo  such  man  be  trusted.*     If 
the  benches  on  that  side  of  this  house  hhould  be 
filled  with  Whigs  like  you,  no  one  could  tell 
what  might  he  the  conseouence.    But  we  mean 
to  confer  upon  you  the  elective  right:  you  shall 
send  whom  you  please  to  Parliament,  but  yon 
shall  select  them  from  tbe  body  of  the  Tories.'* 
The  members  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  would  little  like  tbe  application  of 
this  principle  to  themselves.    They  would  feel 
it  somethfaig  like  iiyustice  to  be  told,  *^  You 
may  elect  whom  you  will,  excepting  persons  of 
your  own  body.    They  are  all  a  set  of  men 
whose  minds  are  narrowed  by  prejudice,  and 
darkened  by  learned  ignorance.  They  are  per- 
sons to  whom   history   is   merely  an   alma- 
nack, and  experience  a  swindler — to  whom 
knowledge  is  pedantry,   and  caution  dotage. 
They  shall  not  bo  allpwed  to  take  tbeir  places 
here,  because  they  will  oppose  every  thing 
which  tends  to  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  diifVision  of  wise  and  liberal  princi- 
plesb   You  may  choose  any  body  else  you  like, 
but  we  will  have  none  from  Cambridge  or  Ox- 
ford.   Go  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  Aberdeen,  where  there  are  many  able,  li- 
beral, and  enlightened  men.    None  of  tbe  pre- 
judices which  grow  so  luxuriantly  on  the  banks 
of  Graota  or  lais  can  have  extended  their  influ- 
ence to  them  >  they  will  not  endeavour  upon 
all  occasions  to  prevent  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  progress  of  the  .human  mind  (hear, 
hear)."      He   did   not  think   the   members  of 
Camoridge  or  Oxford  would  thank  tKe  bouno 
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for  tneh  va  elecU^a  franchlie.    The  Catholict 
wcmrcelj  did  to  iibeu  tfaej  obtained  St,  aUhoa|[^ 
8ft  it  wa«  the  fi:st,  it  if  as  a  very  importaat  coo- 
ceftftion  te  them.    When  Lord  Bcu:liinKhamshi>'e 
(tben  iUyor  Uobart),  in  the  year  1793,  brought 
in  and  carried  a  bill,  which  bad  been  rejected 
in  1790,  and  which  watonly  granted  at  last — as 
the  history  of  Irrlaod  would  ahow  every  thing 
had  been  granted — because  the  GoTomment  was 
ia  some  difficulty,  he  was  asked  whether  he  was 
iaslrvcted  to  say  that  the  Catholics  would  be  sa- 
tisfied   with   having    the    elective    fimnchise 
granted  lo  them  ?    His  answer  was,  that  tliey 
could  not  be  aatl«iied«    But  leaving  the  hisAery 
and  the  natural  justice  ef  the  qnestlon'«ihe  caose 
te  tlie'expediency  of  emancipaiiag  the  Catho- 
lics from  the  disabilities  they  bad  so  long  suf- 
fered under.    There  was  a  great  fallacy  In  the 
argument  of  the  ri.  hon.  geart.   As  combstants 
were  apt  to  do^he  looked  only  on  the  side  on 
which  he  fought,  and  forgot  tlwt  Ihe  same  com- 
plaint which  he  made  of  the  vexation  on  one 
side,  applied  to  the  other.    For  example,  much 
flcrets  was  laid  upon  the  dan^^er  which  BNiat 
arise  to  the  Protestant  ostabJishmcnt,  owing  i» 
the  great  disproportion  of  the  numbersof  the  Ca«> 
tbolics.  This  was  exactly  what  be  (Mr.  B.)said. 
He  saw  that  they  were  tfnrrounded  byperil,  aod 
he  wished  them  to  find  their  way  out.  The  rt.  hon. 
gent,  saw  it  too,  bat  he  said,  **  Let  us  do  no- 
thing, and  wait  the  event.'*     But  the  rt.  hon. 
gent,  said,  liave  not  the  Catholics  power  now  ? 
They  had  not  that  power  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  and  of  which  he  believed  they  neither 
would  nor  could  make  any  Improper  use.    Jf 
they  were  admitted  lo  that  heUK,  the  stigma 
which  rested  upon  them  would  be  removed,  and 
a  general  conciliation  woold  be  elected.    His 
belief  was,  that  if  as  many  Catholics  as  could 
be  supposed  should  be  returned  to  Parliament, 
thirty  or  forty  for  cxamjilc,  not  one  proposition 
against  the  Church  would  proceed  from  them. 
The  Dissenters,  of  whom  there  were  at  many 
hi  nuAber  out  of  doors  as  of  the  Established 
Church,  had  only  four  or  five  of  their  body  In 
the  hedse,  and  from  them  no  proposals  had  ever 
been  made  of  a  nature  hostile  to  the  church 
establishment.    He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  the  statement  which  Uie  rt.  hou.  gent,  had 
made  respecting  the  supposed  effect  which  the 
irinieler  of  Prince  Hoaenlolie  bad  produced. 
If  he  had  wanted  an  antidote  to  the  alarm 
whirh   the   rt.  hon.  gent,  had   attempted  to 
excite,  he  should  have  thought  he  had  found  it 
in  the  pamphlet  which  the  rt.  hon.  gent  had  so 
gravely  read  to  the  h^ose.    Would  any  bodv 
believe  that  an  assembly  of  educated  men,  with 
all  their  Protestant  pr^uf*lcc«  in  their  bosoms, 
could   be   influenced  bj  such  trumpery  faiM^ 
tkisn  ?    Could  H  be  supposed  that  the  adml»- 
uan  of  a  few  lords  into  one  house,  and  of  com- 
moners into  the  other,  would  have  the  effect  of 
overHirewing  Dr.  Middletoa*s  Oee  Inquiry, 
aod  induce  a  belief  la    the    stories  of  the 
cares  performed  on  a  saddler,  on  a  priaceas, 
•ad  OB  a  gouty  old  asan  ?    If  this  pamphlet 
were  the  most   seductive  of  all  the  legen4i 
that  the  Church  of  Mome  ever  vemUed  forth— 
twd  he  could  at  sure  the  rt.  hob.  gent,  that  there 
were  many  most  ingenious  productions— be 
weoid  pick  out  three  of  the  weakest  men  la 
ths  houae— be  sseaiM  oa  his  ride  of  thehanse— 
where  the  men  maal,  of  necessity,  be  weak, 
since,  althoogh  they  bad  no  test  act  applied  to 
them,  they  had  kept  out  of  oflce  for  slxt^ years i 
fii  these  throe  he  would  add  six  otheti  mmi  out 
t»f  ibe  houfi  all  of  whom  ahoild  pon  ov«r  it 


for  a  whole  calendar 
not  only  be  neither  converted  anr  perimrledy. 
but  confirmed  in  their  laith  by  the  puroaaL 
The  rt.  hoq^  gent,  had  ready  too,  with  •>  triaan* 
pbant  air,  a  declaration  of  Pope  LenXU^ 
in  which  he  ex|>ressed.  hia  expectalioaB  IhnC 
Bible  Societies  would  he  pot  down  by  OmkI  V« 
and  other  temporal  princes.  But  Ihe  Pope 
not  alone  in  ms  wish  to  fsevent  the  i" 
tion  of  the  Bible  without  note  «r 
The  same  aeatimcats  were  avowed  hy  the 
of  theTJaiversitiaBi  and  he  had  read  a  clai«r 
but  ii^fudicions  pamphlet  by  the  AichUsfaanaf 
Caaterhury'a  ckaplaia,  ia  which  lUa 
doctrme  was  laboriously  enfiorca^  W4 
there  no  Dissenten  In  that  hoaie  who  haU 
offices?    In  certaia  cases  were  aot  the 


nary  tests  dispensed  wilh  ^JF  i«w  I    Had  lUa 
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country  never  seen  a  Lord  CI 
patronage  of  the  Charch  ia  his  hsnd,pf  oft  using, 
the  doctrines  of  a  Prashytariaa}  Had  thte 
countrv  never  seed  a  elala  mfaiislar  whe  was 
Imbued  with  the  heremr  of  8oehiaa,as  the  aula* 
blisbed  Chuich  ciOled  U  }  All  these  thej  might 
have  bad  in  oficot  aane  af  them  they  rertalnly 
had,  wieldlogall  the  power  of  (he  Stat«,difacl» 
lag  the  monarch  In  all  hia  aseaaaiaai 
anv  dangfr,  daring  these  periodiv 
safety  of  the  Church?  Had  hiahoa.  firiendncar 
hfaa  (hir.  W.  taiih),  ever  amde  aay  attempt  to 
uadermhie  the  Interests  of  the  Eetahiishe^ 
Church?  Had  aay  Disaeater  who  had  ever 
entered  that  house,  made  such  aa  effort  9  No. 
Yeara  had  revolved — ^very  aearly  aceataty  had 
passed  by  siace  that  body  were  permitted  la 
ei^joy  those  privileges  which  the  Catholkai 
called  for— 4iBd  no  such  attempt  had  Ihry 
during  that  period.  And  yet  they  were 
toJd— «y,  gravely  told— that  right,  aadj  as 
and  expedience,  must,  in  the  case  of  dm 
man  Catholics,  be  thrown  aside,  hccaase.  If  they 
were  restored  to  their  privileges  as  fineesaea,the 
Church  weald  be  ia  daager  (hear,  hear).  Bat 
had  the  Catholics  no  power  at  thia  memeaO 
He  entreated  the  hoase  to  consider  the  aa^fect 
In  that  point  of  view.  They  had  power  aa  gfe«t, 
in  degree,  as  If  they  were  adaUtiad  lata  Par- 
liament 1  bat  of  amach  worse  qaality.  It  was, 
at  praaaatya  dangeroaa— it  might  bscome  aaass- 
chleveas,  n  iistal  power*  Let  the  logia 
latere,  (hent  convert  it  Into  a  ragalar,  canstltB. 
tional,  proper  power  1  and  there  waa  aa  end 
of  the  daager.  Ha  waald  name  na  mast 
bat  thb  he  woaM  aair,  that  grealar  aatasal 
ahilitiet,  ssota  acqalred  taleats,  iaer  akttl«  mad^ 
what  he  would  very  mach  dread  to  enoaaaier  ha 
aa  oppoaent,  nicer  discretiaa,  he  never  aaw 
displayed,  hi  a  awre  extensive  degree,  than  hy 
those  who  now  condactad  the  aihlrs  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  (hear,  hear).  He  aaake 
mcraW  fhmi  nahlic  report,  hat  also  uaas 
vate  knowledge.  Men  so  no 
richly  endowed  by  aatai 
hy  ttady-4wcked  hy  their  coantrya 
cared  aot  whether  sla»  ar  ive,  ar  Isar 
—each  aMtt,  k  mast  ha  adnOilad, 
power.  Hint  which  ha 
power,  ar  he  knew  net  what 
power  which  thaaa  penaaawtaldad 
ed  by  the  QoiMamini  Why  did  Im  nisaet 
that  tt  waa  Aaaded  I  Btaanna^  to  aantral  Ifcai 
power  the  naver 
priaclplea  of  Ihe 
mischievoua  and  lavaltlug  lama. 
was  —  ^*  6lve  to  thoaa  peapia 
rights  yen  thna  tnkn  that  pawnt 
Ut  tht  iU  liilhiw  hn  Mp  wBliitoi  ^ 


iMUL)»D>'"eWR«ftc  dataK. 
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«f  fear* 


Act  tbMt   UMi   «ll  tlito 


tfae4  ikill-^l  llili  Bkeljr^tekuieed  4ter«lio^ 
»Ql^«jBerted  fDcyooracrviee-^irill  atloi^ler 
be  wMdttd  agidnst  jm*'  (bMr,  *cftr)«    Hie 
eleneBis  of  iiiife  and  coatoiM  wer»  «bmad« 
The  anerfiee  wMch  eikm^ee— lyemitMl  |ioHtkia 
diniipoiatBMDty^ke-ftvewUoh  al«iiy#<atteMe4 
nliciiMM  cfltti,  «Bd  the  4iiMli«eiH  wiMi  m  w^ 
finu  of  jiHtioe  bm*  ever  eag^dert  'rtifht 
wlea  cwbiartdly   mdooe  the   MOBt /Mini 
•fecta.    Hie  saMdf  was  alafal  MiiMtieieK^ 
*  Take  all  tfaew  eleaeate  late  year  4wh  faaAdi 
^vark  ikcm  properly    ceoHai  t]MB«.«ol  ky 
eeercioa  kot  kyJiiadn—    aliriwt  Iktm  4e  yea 
by  keaefita,  laHeaJ  af  i«pellki|;  Ikeai  ky  te- 
jarieai  and  ao  loager  will  yoa  Ke  ^oim  aader 
ikB    mapnafteariea    oT    flifkNy  kttanreetiaa" 
ftiar,tear>.     Tke  rt  be^  gftat  eaM,  evca 
IT  ke  were  «  friead  to  tbk  eManiVj  ke  eroaM 
aet  ke  frjgkteaeii  kMe  iU    ThbiTas  tke  went 
of  all  peaeikle  aixaaieiitaf    Wky  ikoald  aoy 
ly,  *«  I  will  okMaki  ftwa  deta;  right,  ke« 
k  is  koldiy  deaiaaded »"    It  Wu  de«. 
%  iaaa«  iheni^^  llnr,  to  iokait  to 
dftlhatwkiok  ke  oa^  aet  todoi  aad  was  it 
aeie^aally  dflfradiaK»  fron  a  yriaeiple  of  ob- 
niaacy,  to  refase  to  do  tkit  wkich  be  oofbt  to 
de  ?    He  woald  pat  this  ai^aaMat  of  not  behi|; 
thmiBned  ialo  contpHaaoev  to  those  who  were 
weil-wiikera  to  tke  ncasare.    If  tbey  Adopted 
the  ar|;«neBt,tkey  woald  in  effect  say,  **  I  wirii 
le  carry  Ike  aicaMipe ;  bat,  alas !  yoa  frigtRea 
omT    It  was  deelarinfv  ^'  We  wfik  for  tbe 
Mcasene,  aad  ike  legiilat«re  is  boaad  to  listen 
te  Ike  psopositleo  t  kat  tlie  pveseat  ts  a  ihne  of 
daaf  er^  aad  we  will  aet  cooeede  Ibis  measure 
eo  coMpahioa.*'  TUe,  howeTer, was  a  fallacy. 
Ke  goveroaseat,  ao  k^islatare,  need  fear  the 
attack  of  fectlaos  SMa,  if  jastice  were  doac  to 
the  coasataaity.     Bat  that  whicb  was  reaily 
fiwBiidaMe,  that  which  tbe  legislatare  ought  to 
liMea  to«  wae  the  Hear  ef  doing  wrdng  and  in* 
Sach  acts  wera  crimiaal  la  thieiaselves 
ick  acts  were  IbraMahIo,  for  they  teaded  to 
diseoateat,  with  all  its  train  ef  eytls. 
Tke  Catkolics  wevs  aow  ashing  for  that  which 
wasmaonablei  bat^  said  tke  r(.  boa.  geat.,  **  If 
we  gnoit  tkss^  tkey  will  eik  fof  someildBg  that 
is  asnaaoaakle  ;'*— ihee,  be  wonid  say,  wMt  tin 
they  aask^  tbe  deaiandi,  aad  Ikea  refose  thcei  4 
kat  do  set  reject  a  reasoyiakle  suit,  from  the 
fear  Ikat  as  aaMasoaakk  one,  which  aright  k« 
I,  skoatd  follow.    He  Was  asteaished 
ke  koard  the  rt.  boa.   gent,  stale  that 
SB    made    of  spcurfliew     He 
iNiard    Ms  boa.    liriead   say, 
fkrno  MM  aaloot  it  iras 
the  Proteataat 
i,  -^  Ireland  as  ki 
lie  iofiolakly  pteserved.    He 
to  say,  that  secaritiea  were  te 
lood  sabstaatiaily  the  same  as  those 
ciwtalaed  ia  the  forftier  bill,  aad 
a  aew  oae,  add  ke  coAcolVed  the  best^ 
ko  adilpH    wamdly,  ^eriiiaia  for  tke 
wkDieofftkoGatkoMactaiPgy.  Tkecoa«ieWkkk 
be  aow  advocaiodi  be  bad  Mggdsiod  long  bO' 
fmm  tke  Caihalie  Asisciatioa  tras  In  kotaj^ 
If  Ikat  ooaiae  wave  ptrsimdy  ke  was  sttre  the 
ratkollaa  wwild  bo  latlsftsd,  ami  that 
woald  bo  piacoi  ik  a  italB  of  safoty* 
•ft  If  tkia  pro^tnithBa  were 
to,  kk^^sdM  aotaay.    Bat  well  ke 
^ko  ciktfia  walk  prkdaced  wksa 


ks  tba   prcamMe  that 


band%  perilited  tiMa%  Ik  ^fVetfsftlai^ 
WTODgi  tastead  nf  doing  JtMlce.  And  bo 
Ihoai^  flart  If  the  laeaskM  aeW  pro^oved  wklw 
not  ntritedy  tke  peite  of  Ireland  would  be 
piated  ia Jeopsiilyk  He  eaivesily  ««d  solemn-^ 
ly  enti^ated  om  Ifvaie  to  take  that  oppertanlty* 
aMe  a  mcasdre  tff  a  diffietfeiA  desefiptlon  waf 
pending  ia  another  piaco,  to  adopt  a  Hfte  of 
policy  iMdk  wwUll  tihpTBtdf  the  state  ef  Ire- 
1aad*>-WoaM  »eo«acile  the  Catkell6  and  Pirov 
tcitaiit  body^  aad  wianld  pat  an  end  te  all  fhosof 
foeftonh  aad  dUsMsiaiM  Which  had  so  long  dli- 
tsadted  that  coaatry  {hear,  bear). 

•Sir  CL  lAirf dt  opposed  the  aielion,  oh  Ore 
gMaad  that  tbs  Calholie  Ataockttlon  fh/wstened" 
font  If  ir«MBilpsfkrti  wore  net  gmfiied  t(diA»' 
tartly)  tfiey  woald  coHpel  tbd  boose  td  coacedo' 
that  meaoirs. 

8k'  RMmriM  kafing  kflelly  tepHed,  flbe' 
hoaas  difided,  when  tke  aamkers  Wefe— 

For  dw  moiioaY  tH-^Agubtti.  it,  S84— Ma-' 
jority,IS. 

T17BSDAT,  Mknen  ISu^Lofd  AifMcftfoa  pre- 
sented a  petltloa  from  the  Chaaceflor,  Ma&ters, 
and  ScfanWs  of  (ke  University  of  Cambridge,^ 
agaiaot  the  concession  of  any  forfher  claims  to' 
the  CatkolicSi  The  petitioners  declared,  thit 
thoagh  thetr  apprebeosions  00  this  subject  bad 
beea  often  previously  stated  to  tbe  bbute,  they 
had  recently  been  much  strenglbened  by  the 
tloient  language  asH  by  the  Catholics  in  this 
country.  The  petitioners  discovered,  both  In 
that  language  and  in  the  language  used  by  the 
Capites  elsewhere,  proofs  of  their  entertain* 
lag  principles  hostile  to  religious  liberty.  They 
were  convinced  that  if  the  concessions  which 
the  Catholics  now  asked  were  granted,  they 
would  lead  to  frevh  demands.  The^  also 
thovght  that  the  measures  which  they  sought  io 
carry  could  only  be  devised  with  tfaie  intention 
of  producing  a  great  change  in  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  England.  They  therefore  prayed 
the  bouse  not  to  entertain  the  ouestion,  and 
raofo  espectatly  net  to  entertain  that  part  of  it 
wkkh  Went  to  adnrit  lloman  Catholics  into  the 
fftki  oowDcil  of  the  nation.  The  noble  lord, 
without  aoy  Airtber  ekseti(ation,  moved  that 
(he  petlthwt  bo  broeght  up. 

Mr.  9r.  «f.  Baaiiret  rose  to  say  a  few  words  in 
sapport  of  this  petitioti^  He  would  mention 
a  fact  connected  with  it,  which  might, 
perhaps,  give  it  a  stronger  recommendation 
to  tbe  oetlee  of  gentlenkeo  on  the  opposite 
hencliea,  than  If  would  otherwise  possess. 
Tiatae  Who  were  at  aK  acquainted  with  the  in- 
sditttloasof  oiar  IJniveiliitie^,  were  aware  that  it 
wasaeidoai  that  a  layman  filed  the  office  of  Vice- 
Ckaatelluf.  A  tayman,  however,  Mr.  Le 
BiMlCt  totr  dlled  it,  aad  fully  concurred  in 
the  praye#  of  the  Oetitieab  It  was  consequent-' 
ly  a  petition  wMch  es  pressed  the  sentiments, 
not  VKiwIy  «f  tbe  clerical,  but  also  of  the  lay 
nanab^rs  of  the  Unftvendty,  ahd  therefore  might 
be  reseived  tttthont  eiclting  the  sneers  and 
laagktetv  wMck  hHd  been  excited  by  some  pe- 
tltkNif  on  the  tans  sabject,  for  no  other  cause 
th«f  ba  so«ld  hrtttn^eitcepi  that  tbey  came  ft-om 
clergymen.  He  prefCested  against  the  scoITi 
whicb  nmt!  Cast  npoA  the  petitSons  ef  the 
clergy ;  considering  their  education,  their  rank 
IdMfov  Mid  theif  Inipoftikicife  in  iht  country, 
thay  ti>dfe  «fttltf«d  at  ai^  rafo  fo  attentfon  aad 
raipact;  If  a  whid'  mate  laid  tgwiast  the  army, 
tbt  mnry,  i!i»  Mw,  af  «ie  coiattered  of  tho 
condwyyihsvcfwitfiildbettwttibevhbeloiigiag  t«^ 

those  different  occnpstkms  ready  enough  |o 
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•tare  «pi  Mid  retort  wttt  Intornt'tha  Hwcatn  on 
the  ofender.  The  clorg^inan*  iMwever,  was 
obliicd  to  tileocef  and  could  not  defend  Umielf 
bj  tne  eloquence  of  any  of  his  hrethren.  They 
were  the  only  claae  of  men  not  repreiented  ui 
that  house  t  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  d^ 
lended  by  the  generosity  of  the  house  against 
•oeers  and  sarcasms,  which,  if  they  meant  any 
thing,  could  only  mean  that  they  ought  not  to 
come  there  as  petitioners.  He  contrasted  the 
different  modes  in  which  the  petitions  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  those  of  the  Established 
Church  were  recdved  by  the  house.  The 
isnner  were  heard  with  kindnem  and  attention, 
and  were  made  the  sulgect  of  lolly  encomiunu; 
the  latter  were  flouted  and  discountenanced,  and 
all  but  laughed  out  of  the  house.  He  thought 
tiiat  hon.  gentlemen  would  perform  their  duty 
Sn  a  more  mir  and  candid  manner,  by  listening 
to  the  nrguments  which  the  clergy  urged 
against  these  claims,  than  by  denouncing  them, 
wilhout  ciamination,  as  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
and  by  assailing  them  with  laughter  as  soon  tm 
they  wef>e  brought  into  the  bouse. 

Mr.  Hmm  protested  against  the  language  of 
the  hon.  member  who  had  Just  sat  down,  as  ut- 
terly uncalled  for  by  any  thing  which  had  oc- 
curred in  that  house.  It  would  be  preposte« 
reus  indeed  for  men  who  professed  liberal  prin- 
ciples, to  adopt  such  an  illiheral  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding (hear,  hear).  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
raised  a  phantom,  which  had  no  existence  but 
in  his  own  nlod,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
demolishtng  It  after  it  had  been  raised. 
If  hat  he  (Mr.  Htime)  hnd  said  regarding  the 
clergy  on  a  former  night,  be  was  ready  to  say 
agnini  He  had  rxnreued  bis  regret  that  the 
clergymen  of  Rngland,  who  were  so  superior 
10  the  generality  of  the  people,  in  education 
and  rank  in  life,  should  be  a  century  behind 
them  in  mildness  and  liberality  of  feeling. 
MTith  Chriftian  charity  always  In  their  mouths, 
they  ought  to  exhibit  a  little  more  of  Christian 
charity  in  their  practice.  Eqjoying  civil  rights 
thcroseUes,  they  ought  not  to  seek  to  debar 
4>thers  from  full  participation  in  them.  If  there 
«iere  any  difference  to  the  attention  which  the 
houite  licstowed  on  the  petitions  recelYed  from 
the  Catbolirs  and  the  established  clergy,  it  was 
owing  to  this  clrcumstence  that  the  former 
prtillooed  for  Justice,  whilst  the  latter  sought 
to  perpetuate  injustice  (hear,  hear)« 

Sir  Eiiuk  Harv9  begged  to  obsenre,  in  cof^ 
robofation  of  what  had  Just  fallen  fironr  the 
^9n.  member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
that  when  he  presented  the  petition  from  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Essex,  which  did  equal  honour 
to  the  hearts  and  heads  of  those  who  signed  it, 
it  was  received  with  an  uproar  and  claiMnr 
which  was  more  worthy  of  a  benr-garden  than 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (hear,  hev^. 

Mr.  Spring  Jliee  allowed  that  the  petition  wnt 
entitled  to  every  attention  |  but  nt  the  same 
time,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  coaveylag  the 
unanimous  opinton  of  the  University.  "Aere 
were  a  great  many  of  the  resident  membcn 
who  dimented  from  its  praveri  and  among 
them  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  popu- 
lar members  of  the  Senate. 

The  petition  was  then  laid  no  the  table. 

TnvnsnAT,  Mabch  17/— Mr.  JPHsl  presented 


petition  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
praying  that  those  laws  might  not  be  repealed 
which  excluded  Catholics  from  certato  ollces 
nf  the  State,  and  from  sltdif  to  Pnriinaettt 


WnoirasDAr,  BCAOen  fla--Mr'  F.  Bmrdeik 
brought  up  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
the  disfualiflcations  which  at  present  atfectcd 
his  Muesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 
On  the  motion  that  It  be  read  a  first  time. 
Sir  r.  LMMidgB  said,  that  be  rose  to  eoK^r 
Us  protest  against  it  He  not  onhr  intended  ro 
object  to  the  deteils  of  the  measure,  but  also 
to  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
He  could  not  allow  one  single  stage  of  it  to 
pam  by  him  without  ezpresstog  hb  decided  op- 
position. Of  the  bill  mt\ii  he  knew  nothing, 
but  at  anjr  rate,  it  went  to  alter  the  test  acts,  an4 
so  &r  to  change  the  ancient  conslitution  of  the 
country.  If  this  bill  repealed  the  oaths  of  sn- 
premacT  and  abjuratioo,  so  as  to  render  them 
palatable  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  must  be 
pretty  nearly  the  same  bill  which  had  before 
undergone  the  consideration  of  Parliameat 
(hear,  hear).  If  that  were  the  case,  thoogb 
novelty  could  not  be  urged  against  it,  the  same 
objections  which  had  formerly  been  urg<ed, 
might  be  repeated  with  alt  the  coaflrmatieo 
wUch  they  had  received  from  recent  tiaasac- 
tlons.  He  allowed  that  on  the  last  debate  be 
had  heard  fesctoating  arguments  advanced  by 
the  advocates  of  concession.  Still  he  Imd  not 
heard  snllcient  to  satisfy  him  that  more  could 
be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  without 
danger  to  the  constitution  of  these  realms  m.%  by 
law  esubllsbed.  He  had  not  heard  several  very 
essential  pototo  of  the  Popiih  erred  properly 
explatoed;  and  till  that  was  done,  ho  could 
never  consent  to  give  those  who  profemed  it, 
any  thing  like  unqualifled  Emancipation.  They 
were  told,  however,  that  they  had  nothing  to  cl« 
with  the  religions  lenetoof  the  Poplih  creed, 
and  that  they  ought  only  to  look  at  the  polttieat 
baarings  of  this  important  question.  Thb  he* 
denied,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  denomi- 
nated a  fenatic  or  a  bigot.  He  knew  that 
a  great  endeavour  had  been  recently  sMdo 
to  throw  new  lights  upon  thb  sulyect  He 
regretted,  however,  that  they  had  not  br«ii 
brought  into  such  a  fbcus  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  bouse  might  seixe  them  to  bis  crwtp 
and  mahe  himself  nmster  of  them.  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  orderly  for  him  to  re- 
fer to  what  had  passed  to  the  comasittee  then 
sitting  above  stairs  %  but  he  had  been  tofmmed 
by  boa.  members  who  had  paid  great  attentiua 
to  wh«t  had  token  place  there,  that 


witaesses  had  made  depoelttons  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary nature.  Womr  bishops,  as  iliey 
were  called,  of  the  Catholic  church,  hmu  of 
grsat  leamtog,  piety,  and  unblemished 
meter  had  given  evidence  before  the 
mittee  up  stiSrs,  which  was  at  vaitoace  with 
all  :the  noUons  which  had  been  usually  enlorw 
toined  regarding  Catholicism.  It  might  be  Aat 
the  RoBMU  Catholic  church  had  reeentfv 
adopted  new  doctrines,  and  if  so,  asuch  of  his 
former  objections  might  posribly  be  nmeioA 
He  did  not,  however,  expect  to  have  that  polat 
adadtted  i  and  till  it  was  admitted,  be  mast  cow 
ttoue  to  press  Us  former  objectloaa. 
'  Mr.  PbU  said  that  though  he  did  not  iaten4 
to  take  the  sense  of  tho  house  at  present,  be 
wished  it  to  be  diadactly  understood  tkul  bto 
optoions  oa   this   questinn  were  entirely  ms- 


ipraions  oa 
:iianged— thai 


t  he  was  not  Inclined  to  cater  hrto 
any  compromise  with  the  Catholto  body — that 
he  should  give  to  this  bill  the  sasse  deterasiaed 
opposition  which  he  had  given  to  everr  Mil 
with  the  snme  oMect  which  had  precede*  H^ 
and  that  he  should  certainly  take  the  ■ruse  •( 
the  honte  nn  the  Mcnnd  readbv  (hear,fccnr}^ 
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He  boped  -tihfti  evea  tliow  fentlenieB  who  dif- 
fered Dttm  liim  M  tothe  firioctple  of  thte  flMa- 
snrc  woald,  if  they  Mceeeded  in  carr3riiif  it 
thr»ii(fe  its  next  stagie,  iny  great  attcntioii  to 
(be  details  of  it  when  it  readied  tlie  comsaittee  { 
BM>re  ospecially  aince  it  liad  transpired,  that  the 
penoa  who  prepared  the  draofhtof  the  bill 
was  Mr.  O^Conaelly  the  leader  of  the  AMOcia- 
the  honsc  had  deemed  it  pnideot  to 


Mr.  Dcmigr,  as  one  of  the  committee  which 
had  boeii  appointed  to  draw  op  tids  biliv  begged 
leave  to  say  that  ho  ne?er  knew  of  any  such 
thing  (bear).  Ever  since  the  Catholic  depnta- 
tiaa  had  bees  in  England,  he  had  notfaad  one 
Hunate's  political  convemtien  with  Mr.  0*Con- 
aall :  on  tlie  contrary ,  he  had  carefolly  avoided 
it  He  had  himself  assisted  in  drawing  op  tIds 
hill,  and  did  not  know,  nor  did  ho  believe, 
1^  Mr.  0*ConBc]l  had  any  share  of  it  Some 
gentlemen  of  the  cosmitlee  might  have  con* 
alted  Mr.  O'ConneU  on  the  talOect  of  this  bill : 
and  he*  in  retnm,jnight  have  cosunnnicated  to 
them  his  aentlmentsin  writing.  Those  senU- 
meals  Mr.  O'Connell  might  have  considered  as 
tht  fenadation  of  the  bill,  and  so  it  might  have 
got  abroad  that  he  bad  drawn  it  op. 

The  bill  wras  then  road  a  iirst  tune  with  only 
three  dissentient  voices. 

LORDS,  FuDAT,  MAmcn  96.— The  Bishop 
of  B^tk  nnid  IFsttf,  on  presenting  a  petition  of 
the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  of  Taunton,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  thoogfat  it  right  to 
tnaiile  their  lordships  with  a  few  observations. 
It  had  been  asked  whether  It  was  consistent 
with  that  charity  which  distingoished  the 
Chrisliaa  religion,  for  the  clergy  to  come  for- 
ward with  petitions  against  the  proposed  mea- 
fare  in  fiivonr  of  the  Catholics.  Many  asper- 
■oas  bad  in  this  way  been  cast  on  the  clergy, 
bat  he  ihonght  that  the  petitioners  acted  op  to 
the  Ime  spirit  and  letter  of  Christian  charity, 
whea  they  came  forward  and  endeavoared  to 
mainmin  pare  religion — when  they  endea- 
f  ovod  to  sapport  Protestantiim  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  rellgione  liberty  against 
Pepidi  daniaation.  He  tnieted  their  lordships 
woald  alwa^  maintain  the  Protestant  Cborch 
riiililishaiiint  in  thto  country ;  and  concluded 
by  arnvhif  tliat  tbe  petition  be  read. 

The  Earl  of  DmnUy  contended  that  no  asper- 
sions hnd  been  cut  on  the  clei^gy.  If  those 
reverend  penoas  conceived  that  they  were  np« 
holding  the  charch  to  which  they  belonged  by 
Ihe  pctiiioan  which  had  been  presented,  it  was 
their  right  and  duty  to  addrem  them  to 
that  hoaso.  At  the  same  time  he  coiild  not  help 
aQadiaf  to  a  petition  from  ihe  clergy  of  Ely, 
i^ich  he  could  not  regard  as  remarkable  for 
its  charitable  sentiments.  He  thought  the  right 
reverend  prelates  ought  to'  consider  it  their 
i9ty  la  admoniih  their  brethren  against  coming 
Cwward  mUh  petitions  of  this  kind.  The  re- 
verend persons  who  d|;ncd  this  petition,  che- 
liihud  all  that  ezclasive  spirit  or  domination, 
sad  all  that  hostility  to  oioer  lects,  for  whick 
they  blamed  Ihe  charch  of  Rome.  They  cen- 
sured the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland — men  who 
peHbimed  tbeir  doty  In  a  way  which  it  would 
be  well  for  the  petitionerb  to  ImiUte.  The 
reveccnd  persons  were  not  content  with  the 
•tale  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  but  wished 
their  lordridps  to  retrace  tbeir  steps,  and  again 
hapose  those  restrictions  from  which  the  Catho- 
lics Imd  been  relieved. 

Lsrd  JQaf  finding  it  asserted  in  the  petition 


from  Ely,  that  tiw  church  of  Ronke  enjoined 
the  prostration  of  the  will  and  nnderstandlBff. 
of  the  people  to  the  clergy,  at  first  vrondered> 
from  whom  the  reverend  petitioners  had  itolen 
this  fine  phrase;  but,  in  fkct,  it  was  takeo 
from  a  charge  of  the  Biehop  of  London.  In- 
another  part  of  the  petition,  certain  members, 
of  the  Romaa  Catholic  Church  were  styled 
'*  factioas  demagogues."  Now  this  sort  of 
vague  charge  was  one  which  might  bo  applied 
anywhere.  It  might  just  as  well  have  beea. 
applied  to  tho  members  of  this  honee.  A 
great  sMuy  petitions  had  beea  presented  from 
tho  clergy,  which  had  better  have  been  de« 
posited  with  the  chronicles  of  the  church,  and 
there  left  to  rot.  At  preient  they  came  for* 
ward  like  an  old  medicine  of  tho  shops  called 
all  am  grmtmm  which  might  be  found  aboat  tho 
comers  of  cathedrali.  "niis  medicine  was  onco 
in  high  repute,  like  ^  No  Popery,'*  which  was 
now  rejected  by  the  stonwchs  of  the  public, 
as  much  as  mikmn  grwmm  would  be  if  it  were 
administered. 

Lord  Ctiikorpe  acknowledged  that  sentiments 
appeared  ia  some  of  the  petitions  which  were 
not  consistent  with  hunwnity  and  justice. 

The  Bishop  of  Ckuitr  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  Before  the  petition  wns 
read,  he  would  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  conunents  which  had  been  thrown  out  oa 
the  petitions  presented  from  the  clergy  to  their 
lordships.  A  few  rash  words  which  found  their 
way  into  those  petitions,  were  no  more  calcu- 
lated to  afford  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of 
tho  clergy,  than  words  occasionally  employed 
in  their  lordships'  house  were  tit  to  be  quoted  as 
ezpremiog  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  that 
amembly.  He  should  be  very  &r  from 
judging  of  the  character  of  their  lordships* 
house  by  the  speeches  of  some  of  its  merohera, 
who  might  chooie  to  draw  metaphors  from  a 
dog-kennel.  Noble  lorde  had  charged  the 
clergy  with  intolerance  t  but  he  distinctiy 
charged  those  noble  lords  with  greater  intole- 
rance.- They  pretended  not  to  oppoee  the 
presenting  of  petitions  from  the  clergy  i  but 
nothing  was  better  calculated  to  exclude  them, 
ihan  attacking  the  petitions  one  by  one,  aad 
picking  out  any  objectionable  expremiona 
which  might  appear  in  them.  Reproaches  had 
been  thrown  out  against  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  having  emplpyed  that  ezpremion  which  had 
been  so  particularly  applied  in  the  petition. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  charge  of 
the  right  rev.  prelate  had  been  misrepresented. 
That  right  rev.  prelate  recoBunended  to  all 
Christians,  the  prostration  of  the  will  and  un- 
derstanding before  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  ha  did  not  recommend  them,  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  did,  to  prostrate  the  will  aad 
understanding  to  a  temporal  authority,  falsely 
presumed  to  be  infallible.  He  did  not  know 
in  what  school  the  noble  lord  had  studied  his 
political  tactics,  but  he  would  tell  him  that 
venting  sarcasms  against  the  clergy  was  an  ar* 
tifice  to  vrhich  the  enemies  of  pore  religion 
— amongst  whom  be  did  not  mean  to  clam  the 
noble  lord— had  recourse  in  every  age  of 
Christ's  church.  He  was  satisfied  that  these 
sarcasms  would  not  be  attended  with  anv  suc- 
cem  in  that  house;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  them  repeated  night  after  nignt,  and  re- 
main silent  If  these  personal  attacks  noon 
the  bishops  were  parliamentary,  it  was  time 
that  the  rules  of  Parliament  should  be  changed ; 
but  if  they  were  not  parliamentary,  then  he 


^w$jJKn^€kihslic  CUnu. 


•■Iltd  OB  Hm  boMe  to  pretttC  them  frsm  Mirb 
phriJBi  byHie  iUtfld  of  ks  aiilh«il|r.  Thrv 
hsM  tiMiPMati  in  tlMit  hoatt  hj^m  «t««^  wWcii 
mm$  bo*  legally  asd  manHy  not  kaa  o(md^ 
Umb  that  by  whkh  the  aobte  iarde  o|k|waica 
held  thabwf  aad  thejr  belong  tB  a  bad^  o§ 
■en  wboB  their  lofAihipi  would  find  oat  oao 
&ay^  aa  their  aaeeetopt  liad  found  before  there, 
Aat  they  oag^it  to  treat  with  reepoct^  and  not 
wMh  oentamely  (bear,  bear).  HeoMfedtUt 
the  fetitioa  do  No  en  the  table. 

Lord  iOng  eaid,  that  tho  reverend  prelate 
hMl  hMlnaaied  that  be  (Lord  King)  tpoo  not  a 
Mand  to  the  Charcb  of  Bof  laad.  Hr  was  not* 
m  Mend  to  the  Chareb  af  iteglaad  whilst  I*  ee^ 
covrafad  Uitoleraace,  phiralMiet,  aa4  nan- 
aeiidtonca,  and  all  iho  other  abatee  which  at 
fweient  eziited  in  It.  <Hit  o#  oteven  thaueand 
parkbes  in  Enalaad,  upwards  of  seven  Chen* 
aaad  ware  helo  by  ■oa-resideats,  and  only 
aoBOwhat  ander  Ibar  thoasamd  by  rctUent 
ctargyea.  Ho  wlsbsi  thai  those  chaataione- 
who  stood  np  for  tbo  almost  apostolic  parity  of^ 


The  Dako  of  Ustfcaitis  rase  to  order*  Be 
was  not  aware  that  Ihera  was  aay  qaesfloo  be- 
Ibra  the  baaea  rafardlaf  the  parity  of  the 


Lord  JIMfatad  agreed  with  the  noble  d^he 
dlseasslon  was  not  recalar.  He 
dapreeated  the  Mea  that  the  iatredvetion 
of  this  maasare  was  to  bo  ronaidered  aa  an 
attack  apoo  the  Charcb  of  Enflaodt  on  the 
one  aide  I  wHHst  he  wished  It  to  be  ander- 
ataod,  that  the  noUe  lords  wlm  opposed  it  on 
the  other  aide,  were  not  Inslbtin^  on  the 
■lartte  of  the  CTbarcb  of  Eaghiad,  but  were 
adrocatinf  the  coafinoanf e  of  a  monopoly  of 
paiwer — he  did  not  use  the  phrase  in  on  i|i- 
▼Idioas  sense-^to  themaelres. 
•  Tbo  Earl  of  Llserpoel  reminded  the  honse 
that  this  discaasioB  bad  arisen  flrom  the  unnsoal 
coarse  adopted  by  noble  lorda  of  enterfuf 
apon  a  debate  on  the  pttrticalar  terms  in 
wMcb  a  petttloB  was  drawn  np.  He  was  fbr 
from  sayiaf  that  if  a  petition  a  ero  presented  to 
their  locdahips  rooched  In  fndccont  lan^age, 
ha  wonM  not  object  to  its  beinfc  laid  upon  the 
taMa  r  bat  he  contended*,  that  if  the  terms  of 
ovcrj  petition  were  to  be  discnaeed  in  this 

tt  would  be  extremely  detrhaental  to 

of  petitioning. 

Chmeettor  befs«'  to  enter  his 
protest  against  the  practice  of  making  obser- 
ratioas  of  this  nature  on  petitions  presented 
bj  the  elergy,  who  had  a  right,  as  men,  under 
the  coostitaiion  of  this  rouatry,  to  petition 
theb  lordships  oa  (he  aubjert  of  any  measure 
before  them.  They  ought  to  be,  of  course, 
coached  In  decent  language  ;  but  If  their  lord* 
ships  were  to  observe  opoir  every  term  con- 
tahsed  in  each  petition*  they  would  be  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  tijal  arhfch,  not  even  their 
own  debates,  if  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
ecmid  bear;  he  had  reason  to  complain  of 
comssunlralloos  baring  been  made,  in  which 
be  was  said  ta  have  changed  his  opinion  upon 
this  question.  He,  thererore,  took  this  oppor- 
tanhy  of  saying,  that  so  thr  from  having 
changed  his  sent&ents  upon  the  subject,  every 
■accesslve  event — all  the  circumstances  that 
were  taking  place  around  him — aerved  to  con- 
irm  him  in  the  perauasion,  that  every  man 
who  wlahed  to  support  the  constituuon  la 
church  and  state,  would  go  along  with  him  ia 
opposing  the  measure. 
The  petMoB  was  laldi>a  iha  Ubie.- 


^IHosroAr,  trsMw  la^Tbe  Bkbop  of  M^ 
osalsr  pKseated  a  pedtioa  A-om  the  clergy  of  the 
diocasaafOlocestep,agaiBst  theCatholteelalais. 
Lord  ITiag  aaid  thia  was  another  of  those  pe. 
titions  in  which  the  clergy  tank  upon  them- 
selves to.  give  adWro  In  a  matter  of  a  purely 
political  aatare.  He  had  been  accased  th» 
other  day  of  being  oat  of  asder  In  eomnaentlai^ 
on  a  petition  of  this  sort  Now,  If  the  clergy 
chose  to  come  forward  and  give  their  advice 
against  graoHog  the  Catholic  clahas,  be  did 
not  see  how  he  w%»  aat  of  order  la  givfaig  bia 
advice  agalasr  thehr  petltloas.  Their  fbrward- 
aeas  oa  this  or«asion  remiaded  him-  of  a  slory 
ha  had  heard.  A  Freach  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  MadrM  asked  the  SpaalA  minister, 
why  his  Cjithidto  majesty  was  *o  food  of  takii^ 
the  advice  of  M«  coofossor.  The  Spanhd^  mt- 
nlster  replied,  **  9arely  your  master  dees  the 
saaw.*'  «•  Yea^"*  reptted  the  PVeach  ambaa- 
sador,  **  be  does,  and  for  (hat  very  reason  oar 
affhirs  are  so  badly  maaaged.'*  Whether  tho 
clergy  were  CathoHcs,  Maboowtaos,  or  of  any 
other  relicioa,  they  bad  aH  the  sasse  iirapeeeity 
to  give  advlee,  and  their  advice,  n  fbrlowed, 
always  produced  the  same  mbehievoas  reaalt. 

COMMOWfK  MonnaT,  ITascv  9.^  Mr. 
^F^g  A'ce  roue  (o  prrseat  a  petitton  Hona  « 
number  of  gentlemen  of  consideratinn  in  Ire- 
land, in  fo^voop  of  the  Catholic  cfaiun.  Many 
of  those  gentleoien,  among  whem  there  vierr 
sin  magkrrofcs,  and  tfie  owners  of  biQdpd  pro- 
perty to  (he  araoent  of  t00;060f.  a  year«  had 
beea  formerly  hoati^s  to  these  ctabna,  They 
now  eame  fonvarrf  to  declare,  that  they  thoogbc 
(he  coneeation  of  the  Cathqlic  daimv  eas>ntlal 
to  the  traaquiNit^  and  security  ot  the  empirs. 
The  petitiosers  added,  that  (He  roaceaafoa  of 
this  measure  woo  Id  give  thrm  atilf  greater  sa- 
tiafaetion  were  it  rnonerted  with  tiro  othrrv — 
namely,  an  olteratjon  of  the  eaiatinr  tigbta 
of  the  4^.  frerhofdrni,  aini  a  state  provTalon  for 
the  CathoKc  clergy.  He  conrurred with  the 
petitioners  in  these  opinioas«  and  thought  there 
never  was  a  tima  at  which  this  ^^leasure  coald 
be  accomplished  with  more  grace  hy  th^  go- 
vernment, considcrfug  tflai  they  had  lataly 
passed  a  law  against  the  CathoHc  Aaaodrtjon. 
If  he  thought  that  any  alteration  in  the  coo- 
stitation  of  Hi^  ¥h.  tVeeholtkcs  would  be  « 
violation  of  popular  righta,  be  would  ho  tb« 
last  aian  to  advocate  such  a  slept  but  bellev- 
Ing,  onthe  contrary « that  the  suggested  altera- 
tion would  be  a  wise  aod  salutary  rcfonsi  lis 
the  existing  system,  it  should  have  w  spppoit 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  jr.  J;  Tbyfor  begged  to  enter  hl>  protrsg 
against  the  aherathm  In  the  elective  ftapf  bin  » 
and  the  public  prokisian  for  the  clergy,     tf* 
funds  could  be  ibuo^  for  such  a  parpose  Id 
Ireland,  let  the  clergy  be  paid  out  of  theas  & 
bat  he  4K>uJd  r^st  their  payment  In  iha  maa* 
ner  proposed.    He  bad  opposed  the  plMs  ot 
the  new  churches,  becaase  the  poople  wore 
refosed  the  appointment  of  tha  dci  ijasia. 
With  respect  to  the  alteration  la  the  aRctWe 
ft-aacbise,  hc>  who  had  been  a  asaasber  of  ika 
society  of  the  **  friends  of  the  people**  (a 
laugh),  and  had  always  contended  fbrtbe  aztaa- 
aioQ  of  nopular  suftage,  cooM  not  now  acqal 
eace  in  Its  contractioti. 

Sir  J.  Jfewpori  was  convinced  4iat  a  »«• 
sure  like  that  propostd  Ibr  redacing  the  fol 
lacious  votes  of  Vk.  freeboldartt  m  fvslaad* 
would  greatly  tend  to  maootb  the  pMtna  ot 
the  bill    He  was  tht  last  warn  to  wl»  la  <»• 
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>i*M  eves  Ai 
nicy  of  aay  wIioIcmbm  rickti  MP  prhrileMt 
BaL  koswbig  tke  lUte  of  I|«l«d  better  tkn 
ii  cmM  be  kavwv  by  tbe  bow.  wcmber  for 
DocbMD*  l»  wo«M  YMrtare  le  My*  that  it 
re«M  de  Mocb  fai  •lUyioc  tbe  apf  rehenloo  ef 


dncer  IS  t»  tho  leralt  of  gMMtmg  Enanef  n»- 
tiiB.    Tbe  baib  BMnber  migbt  be  irianMtf  at 


paying 9OO,0«NL  or S0O,00(NL amir  to  priesti: 
itoaU  be  pre&r  ^yiag  i/)OOyOOOL  Im-  ioldlera 
lo  koep  tbe  coviiry  oulet  (hear,  bear)  }  Tbeee 
■at  anAdeaC  otgectioaa  fbr  delayia;  tbe 
AecMoa  of  a  qacetloa  apoa  wUch 
tbe  po«rer  of  fbe  Brf iMi  faiwraawiit 
le  beep  In  peace  aad  offier  a  wbele  people,  at 
praeai  diecoaleated,  aad  paralyaed  in  Aeir 
pavera  io  ooatribato  to  the  general  wetfbre  of 
Ibe  ftaAe.  Aa  to  tbe  qaoitiea  of  Ae  electlre 
^  viieBeTer  it  sboaM  cobm  before  tbe 
I  weaW  peeve,  to  Ao  artiifaetlon  of 
iBcre4aio«i,  dwt  tbe  people  eaMed 
to  eaeraipe  thit  viffat,  were  aat,  aa  might 
be  aappnafd,  raqaire4  le  eaereife  it  at  free 
aaiali  thij  were  dragged  to  tbe  haatbigi  to 
pie  teir  volee  pnder  aibitrary  dictafbNi,  and 
•at  aacardiag  la  their  owa  wiibet.  The  fraii> 
ebiea  wwa  aot  mm  advwotage  to  tbea,  bat  a  le- 
riaaseva 

Lead  iT.  RmmeU  thought  that  any  ikboiei 
witb  wiiprrt  to  the  exepolte  of  fbe  olectire 
friarb'Mr.  aagtat  te  be  iaqafred  into  end  aacer- 
iBmcd  by  a.  conaalttee,  before  the  house  pr»> 
eeedad  to  any  alleratioa  of  the  fraachise.  He 
apareead  of  the  provirioa  for  the  clergy  t  b«t 
if  W  bad  rvea  objected  to  these  two  proposed 
appradagee  of  the  bill,  yet  he  woold  topport 
dilioos  for  securiag  Kaiaacipatioa. 
Sir  JF*.  Bonnet  aadoabtrdly  eoacwrred  ia  Hie 
itisarat  of  tbe  aoble  lord,  Ibat  if  any  consi- 
dtasMe  aappart  could  be  acqaired  for  Us  bill 
4y  admittiag  tbe  two  appendages  proposed, 
\m  mum.  oeoccde  Ibeai  for  the  sake  of  that 
Whkb  bo  deemed  of  tbe  flrst  importaaco— Ca- 
IhaHc  riaanrlpiiiinn  Bat  be  thought  that  he 
o^ght  io  demmd  the  clearest  testfasoay  before 
laahaei;  tboao  eoacesmons  i  otherwise  be  might 
bend  what  fass  Ul-Uaied  compiai- 
acqaire  for  him  oa  tbe  otilor.  As 
Io  tbe  sl^ad  lo  the  Cathotsc  deigy,  in  tbe 
f^w  ^economp,  tbe  meaey  reqaired  for  that 
inject  woiiid  be  so  trittag,  that  it  woald  not 
haksew  tlw  we^  of  a  straw  in  the  coocla- 
sieas  of  may  niioaal  msad  oae  way  or  the 
mbea.  Blaa,  at  all  rrrala,  be  waa  aot  impll^ 
ia  the  fote  of  those  peopesitisaa  €a- 
Easaocipetiea  was  thesofo  aieasure  for 
b«  ivaa  pledged  »  nor  would  be  consiiBt 
la  nmgla  lem    signUleant  dataUa  wkb  that 


Mr.  FM  woald  aal  uccept  of  dMr 
sasea  aav  fvaposed  as  a  oompromise  of  Ms  op- 
pmi^aa  to  the  hW.  lieidsst  Ibe  paymeat  of 
ibe  CathoUc  clergy  he  tbe  gosewaueat,  aer  tbe 
dstfmacbmemaat  of  the  forty^iVUag  frees- 
beldera»  wwald  induce  hfai  la  setaa  iaiiabai. 
tiii^  to  tbe  bin. 

Ilr.  Titrme^  waa  iiselile  to  the  two  psepeii 
tiev,  yet  if  it  ceold  be  paaved  Hat  they  were 
likely  4o  kecone  aseoas  of  concaiatipa,  he 
WDild  aot  alpect  to  ibeir  adoptioaw 
Mr,  Brmmdma^  fraas  aa  exteasiae  oesieapoi»» 
these  who  had  Ilre4  hs  censtaat 
la  Eeoaactpatioa,  waa  saahlsd  to  say* 
la  tie  eveat  of  that  questmo  beiag  car* 
lisd,  it  waald  asatoaialiy  Ismea  tbe  eoaeral 
if  ift  wcsv  twba  aacompaaicd  wi»  a  pio- 


fblon  for  the  Catbollc  cletgy  and  a  qaalifiea- 
tlott  of  the  franchise.  Whether  tbe  Catholic 
qoestiOQ  were  carried  or  not,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  becoming  measure  to  provide  for 
the  CafhoHc  clergy,  who,  in  the  perforamnce 
of  fbe  most  arduovs  duties,  might  be  said 
rtaost  witbont  a  flgnre,  to  be  left  to  beg  their 
bread.  As  to  the  question  of  electire  franchise, 
ft  was  miscalled  a  franchise  when  applied  to 
lbrtT«sbi!ling  freeholders — they  were  not  free- 
holders— they  had  no  free  choice.  A  Catholic 
bishop  bad  declared,  that  he  bad  seen  men 
with  tbe  appearance  of  mendicants  going  to 
register  their  votes,  though  there  was  nothing 
Hke  a  qualification  In  their  leases.  Tbey  were 
compelled  to  go,  or  they  must  look  for  the 
•ererest  consequcnres- 

liOBM,  WEDitBsvAf,  AraiL  !&  —  Tte 
BiAop  of  JSxef er  said,  he  had  several  petitionf 
to  present  against  the  Catholic  claims,  which 
were  not  from  the  clergy,  but  were  signed  by 
Dissenters  of  every  denomination.  The  first  was 
fkom  tte  churchwarden  and  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  *of  Kenton,  in  the  eonntv  of  Devon  i 
the  second,  from  the  churchwarden  and  inha- 
bitants of  St.  Lawrence,  Exeter  %  and  fbe  third 
from  the  inhabitants  of  North  Bishop,  Devon  | 
all  prayina  that  no.  further  concemlona  might 
be  grenled  to  tbe  Catholics.  The  fourth  peti« 
tion  be  had  to  present  was  the  only  one  con- 
cerning which  he  expected  to  hear  a  dissentient 
voice,  as  it  was  from  that  proscribed  body,  tbe 
clergy.  In  common,  however,  with  all  his 
M^esty's  sulyects*  they  had  a  right  to  pati« 
tfoa.  They  came  before  their  lordships*  aot 
to  ofibr  advice  \  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
essentia!  privileges  of  the  people  of  this  coun* 
try  that  ne  doers  of  parliament  should  be  opea 
to  their  petitions.  The  petition  he  had  to  present 
was  from  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  of  Tot* 
ness,  Devon.  The  petition  had  been  agreed  to 
by  all  the  clergy  of  tiic  archdeaconry,  regu- 
larly aesemhied,  wHh  only  one  dissentient 
voice. — The  petition  was  then  read. 

Lord  H^Umd  held  in  his  haad  a  petition 
from  the  Rev.  Jolm  White  Jones,  a  humble 
curate  in  the  diocese  of  (he  rt.  rev.  prelate,  who 
had  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
at  which  tlie  petition  fhmi  Totnem  had  been 
signed.  A  rt,  rev.  prelate  had  described  the  pe- 
fkionere  as  the  proacrlbed  clergymen  of  the 
Chareh  of  En^^d.  He  did  not  know  in ' 
wimt  sense  the  rf.  rev.  prelate  meant  that 
phrase  io  be  naderstood  f  but  the  petition  he 
(Lord  H.)  had  tbe  honour  to  present,  came 
from  a  clergyman,  who  might  justly  be  called 

Sroscribed.  He  was  cunte  or  North  Bovey, 
I  Devonshire.  His  petition  was  tlie  asore 
doaerving  fhe  atteatlon  of  their  lordships,  as, 
le  coBseaacBce  of  having  fonnerly  shown  his 
xeal  oe  tbe  same  question,  he  had  found  him- 
self precludetl  from  obtaining  promotion  in 
biB*prefesrion  t  his  diocesan,  tM  rt  rev.  TordTs 
ppsdecessor,  having  refused  to  grant  Mm  the 
necessary  testfmonials.  That  rt.  rer.  prelate 
had  siace  been  promoted  to  a  higher  and  more 
lucrative  diocese,  but  tfie  humbfe  curate  .of 
North  Bovey  remained  witere  he  wai.  At  the 
meeliog  where  die  foat  petition  was  agreed  to^ 
be  atteaded,  and  protested  against  the  de- 
cialoa  of  the  raajorhy.  With  regard  to  peti- 
Ifoniag,  he  (l^ord  H.)  could  not  subKribe  to 
tbe  opinion  of  a  leatned  lord  (the  Lord 
Chancellor),  that  it  was  not  proper  to  notice 
Ibe  laagaage  hi  wbicb  anch  petiUouf  m{gbt  be 
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framed,  bot  thoo^ht  they  were  tke  more 
railed  upon  to  scrotioise  the  lani^eage  when 
Ihe  petSdom  came  from  an  educated  class  of 
persons.  Many  of  these  petitions  had  been 
remarkable,  not  only  for  intemperance  of  Ian- 
linage,  but  for  containing  all  sorts  of  fiUlacfos, 
and  were  calculated  to  impress  opon  the 
public  notions  respecting  the  proposed  conces- 
sions to  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  were  quite 
the  reverse  of  the  fiict.  The  petition  was  then 
read. 

MoiTDiiT,  April  18. — A  great  number  of 
petitions  against  the  CatJiolic  claims  were  pre- 
sented, amongst  which  were  several  from  the 
clergy. 

Lord  (UtUAorpe  regretted  the  pains  taken  by 
the  clergy  to  bring  forward  petitions  on  this 
subject  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  peti- 
tions which  had  been  presented,  he  was  per- 
luaded  that  what  was  called  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  instead  of  being  against,  was  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  claims.  They  had  re- 
ceived no  petition  from  bodies  of  persons 
whose  opinion  ought  to  have  great  weight  on 
such  a  qnes^o  as  this.  Had  they  received  any 
from  grand  juries t  from  county  meetings;  from 
any  considerable  meeting  of  manufacturers  or 
commercial  men — in  short,  from  any  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  eiccpt  th^  clergy  ?  lie  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  find  that  on  this  question  the 
elergy  of  the  Established  Church  stood  insulated 
and  detached  from  the  feelings  of  the  other 
well-educated  parts  of  the  community 

COMMONS,  Monday,  April  ISl— Nume- 
rous petitions  were  presented  against  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  of  which  a  considerable  propor- 
tion were  from  various  dissenting  congregations. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  peti- 
tion from  certain  inhabitants  of  Great  and  Little 
Bolton,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  favour 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  house,  for  relieving 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  disqualifications 
under  which  they  at  present  laboured.  In  pre- 
senting this  petition  to  the  house,  he  would 
talLe  the  liberty  of  stating  the  opinion  which  he 
had  always  held,  and  always  should  bold-— 
namely,  that  all  tests,  and  all  disqualifications 
to  hold  particular  offices*  on  account  of  reli- 
gions belief,  ought  to  be  removed  (hear,  hear).. 
He  spoke  not  of  the  Roman  Catholics  merely 
.  (hear,  hear).  The  pure  doctrine  of  religious  to- 
leration ought  to  be  extended  to  all  sects,  as 
well  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  because  a 
man  was  no  more  answerable  for  his  religious 
belief  than  he  was  for  any  peculiarity  In  his 
physical  or  mental  consutution,  over  which 
he  had  no  control  (hear,  hear).  To  adopt  a 
different  mazini— to  inflict  punishment]  on  men 
because  they  adhered  to  certain  religions  opi- 
nions, was,  in  fact,  to  make  them  hypocrites  t 
for,  however  interest  might  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit to  tests  and  forms,  tbeir  religious  opi- 
nions would  remain  unaltered.  Cherishug 
these  sentiments,  it  was  with  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment  tlmt  he  looked  to  the  quar- 
ter whence  some  of  those  petitions  came.  That 
the  petitions  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  asem- 
ber  for  Kent  (Sir  E.  Knatchbull)  should  darken 
Hieir  doors,  was  not  at  all  surprising.  That 
petitions  were  signed  by  the  archdeacons  and 
the  deacons  of  Canterbury — by  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church— and  by  select  vestries: 
this  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
could  surprise  no  man ;  at  least  no  mao  who 
knew  the  Churck  But  there  was  a  cla«  of  per- 


sons whose  sigiiat«re  he  Wat  nAimsd  to  te«  af- 
fixed to  petitions  of  a  aimiiar  tendcacy.  He 
alluded  to  that  most  respectable  daas  of  snctt, 
the  Dissenters  of  this  kingdoBL  If  there  wero 
one  clan  of  men  more  tluin  aoother  bomd  to 
petition  in  iavour  of  the  Roman  CathoUca,  tlmt 
class  was  the  Dissenters  (hear,  hear). 


persons  were,  he  supposed^  sensible  tkat  they 

I  under  diaabiliCieB  (kmur* 


themselves  laboured 

hear)  i  and  he  hoped,  as  loleratioii  was  always 
on  their  lips,  they  would  extend  to  the  CathiH 
lies  a  small  portion  of  that  tolermtloii  whkk  tkew 
claimed  fbr  themselves.  He  trusted,  he  aaU^ 
that  a  little  more  of  that  discossion,  wUeh  thcj 
so' much  admired,  would  have  the  ofectof  at- 
tering  their  opinions,  ere  losig,  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  Catholic  EasaoclpsitkM  § 
and  remind  them  how  grievously  tneesiiismt 
was  the  conduct  they  pursued*    Did  they  fiar- 

get  that  Ibey  keld  only  offices  by  coaoivaace, 
ecause  the  religion  which  they  professed  was  aat 
the  religion  of  the  state  (hear,  hear)  I 
fore  it  was,  that  an  annual  indemaity  aet 

Eassed,  in  the  absence  of  which  all  of  them 
Bid  office  were  liable  to  penalties  by  law. 
And  yet,  labouring  under  those  diaabtMHea, 
they  called  on  the  Legislators  to  coatiaua  dte 
disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Ji 
II.  was  addressed  by  the  Qoakeia,  ea 
occasion  of  his  accession  to  the  thraae 
these  terms;— *' We  hear  that 
agreest  with  the  Established  Chareh  of  tUo 
land  than  we  do  ourselves  f  for  the  which 
son,  we  expect  that  thoo  wilt  eztead  that 
ration  to  us  which  thou  thyself  staadest  la 
of.'*  Now,  he  would  apply  to  the 
the  words  of  the  Quakers.  Well  might  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  say,  "  We,  like  yoarselveai  mre 
oppressed  by  disabilities!  and  we  hope  tlNK 
yon  will  bear  with  us,  as  the  State  bean  wMi 

{rou— that  you  will  allow  us  a  little  of  that  to* 
eratioo,  so  great  an  akvndaace  of  which  yi 
eiyoy«  but  none  of  which  is  extended  to  aa*~  ~ 
of  tlie  petitions  to  which  he  had  referred  < 
from  Scotland.  Presbyteriaaima  was  the  chief 
religioB  of  Scotland  s  how  would  Us  fleoteh 
friends  of  that  persvasion  feel  thcasaelvca*  tf 
the  doors  of  all  offices,  great  and  ssaallt 
shut  in  their  faces  ?  Ther  bad,  however 
joyed  the  most  considerable  officea  ia  the 
try,  though  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law|  hat 
tlmt  objection  was  met  by  the  todemalty  act. 
The  law,  which  he  mnit  call  aaioet  aavMo oar, 
required  that  all  those  who  accepted  ec  sitaa- 
tions  of  this  nature,  should  receive  the  saom- 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England  t  Dimsatoia 
who  abhoned  that  form,  were  reoalred  lo  havo 
the  sacrament  administered  to  taemi  bat  hy 
the  indemnity  act  they  got  over  that  difficalty, 
and  were  enabled  to  hold  offico,  without  vielat* 
log  their  feelings.  This  was  aa  act  which 
abled  the  Government  to  procure  the 
of  very  able  men— it  was,  no  doabi,  asolil  to 
the  countiy,  and  was  not,  he  hoped,  at  all  dio» 
agreeable  to  those  who  took  advaalage  of  Ma 
provisions  (a  laugh).  A  little  mere  iirsfwasium 
would,  he  trusted,  place  this  awtter  la  so  clear 
a  li|^t,  chat  they  should  have  ao  amro  aoti* 
Catholic  petitioas  from  the  Dtaeatenw  If  it 
were  not  for  the  respect   bo   ~ 


would  not  have  trespassed  so  auch  apoa  the 
time  of  the  house  i  but  what  bo 


out  was  Intoaded  asa  frleadly,  aad  he 
it  would  be  received  aa  a  kladly 
by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  (hearthear>. 
Mr.  Pfil  wished  to  oter  a  reasark  or  two  la 
defence  of  the  coodact  of  thoao  whoaa  potllioaa 
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be  iMd  |ir«ieiited.  One  of  tbose  petItioa»^tliat 
from  BottoD — ^wat  signed  by  nearly  10,000  per- 
%t^mt  comprisini^  almost  the  whole  of  the  Dis- 
■esiiers  in  that  neighbonrbood.  He  saw  no  in* 
comistency  in  the  condoct  of  Protestant  Dis- 
veaters,  when  they  petitioned  against  granting 
Iwrther  cooresrioos  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  be- 
those  Dimenters  were  protected  by  the 
1  indemjuty  act.  That  clrcnmstance  did 
€  Alter  the  state  of  the  qvestion.  They  felt 
the  doctrines  naintaihed  by  the  Catholic 
were  farther  remoyed  from  their  i>wn 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Church  of 
Fiisgjnnd  ?  and  they  had  a  right  to  pMttition 
granting  additional  priHleges  to  a  body 
Intolerance  all  history  informed  them. 
'.  Smiik  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
body  of  Dissenters  were,  as  he  was,  fa- 
te the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  He 
very  glad  that  this  conversation  had  taken 
e,  becanse  it  would  lend  to  do  away  a  very 
opinion  which  preTailed  in  that  house, 
t  the  country  at  large,  that  he- 
indessnity  bill  was  annually  phssed, 
Dissenters  laboured  under  no  disability, 
dia^ttalificAtJoo,  or  reproach.  He  felt  that  they 
ladhonred  iinder  all  these.  A  Roman  Catholic  in 
approarhing  that  house,  or  in  holding  oiUce, 
woold  not  imve  to  encounter  greater  difficulties 
thmm  ^svcre  opposed  to  the  Dissenter. 

Mr.  .(liercrMHMc  contended  that  no  petitioners 
hmd.  ever  come  before  the  house  with  a  worse 
,  or  with  less  consistency,  than  those  Dis- 

Ktitioned  against  the  claims  of  the 
e  Dissenters,  generally,  were  an 
_  and  libera]  .body,  but  he  could  not 

«r  urith  any  feelings  of  respect  the  conduct 
•f  Ibo^e  who  now  obtruded  themselves  on  the 
Bocice  of  the  house  for  such  a  purpose.    They 
wer«  fiuming  the  flame  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tkalien«  and  yet  at  the  same  moment  they  had  a 
bill  Ipelbre  the  house  for  relieving  themselves 
disabilities;  that  which  they  would  not 
toothers  theyclaimcd  for  thcmsel  ves(hear). 
Mr.    Bromgkam   said,    when  the   Dissenters 
fiammi  Ike  CShurch  at  a  pinch  for  a  cry  of  *'  No 
Pvpery,*^  they  were  induced,  under  a  delusion, 
to  step  fisrward  at  that  critical  juncture  for  the 
pvpooe   of  raising  it.     But  they  most  egre- 
f^amtij  deceived  themselves  if  they  thought  the 
Chordi  of  England  would,  in  return,  do  any 
tiuB;  for  them  (hear).    He  thought  he  knew  the 
Chmrcb  (a  laogh)^he  spoke  of  the  High  Church 
d  he  was  sure  the  Dissenters  who  came 
with  these  petitions  knew  little  of  that 
if  they  thought  that  in  the  hour  of 
tbelr  xoaduct  on  this  occasion  would  stand 
n  tbeir  stead.    The  Dissenters  might  come  to 
then  and  say,  **  Don't  you  remember  on  the 
19th  «f  April,   1685,  when  you  were  in  the 
greatest  distress  for  a  *  No  Popery'  cry — when- 
ihe  Solicitor-General  was  in    despair — ^when 
every  body,  even  the  hon.  member  for  Somer* 
fetkUre,  complained  of  the  apathy  of  the  people 
— that  we  came  forward  and  gave  yon  a  few 
^enps  of  alarm,  a  few  crumbs  of  comfort,  in 
the  shape  of  ominous  forebodings  (hear,  and 
laaghle^  I  and  will  you  not  now  assist  us  in 
ptttiBg  rid  of  our  disabilities  ?**    How  would 
^m  be  received  ?    The  question  would  be-* 
^  What  did  yon  come  forward  for }    Did  von 
•si  come  forward  according  to  your  conscien- 
tioas  belief  that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  ? 
Were  you  not  really  alarmed  ?    Certainly  you 
were ;  and  yoo  came  forward  not  to  assist  ui, 
bet  to  help  yoarselves  (hear,  and  laughter). 
~~     '   ve  a  noaopoly  of  toleration— you  have 


got  into  a  snug  birth  yourselves,  and  all  you 
wished  for  was  to  retain  it  We  have  become 
enlightened  on  this  subject  ourselves,  and  wo- 
think  it  very  inconsistent  for  you,  the  Dissen* 
ten,  to  have  acted  as  you  did.  For  us  it  was 
the  bett  thing  thatevcr  was  done.  Yoo  performed 
the  work,  and  we  despise  you  hoartily  for 
it  (hear,  hear)  $  but,  as  to  our  asiistiog  you, 
we  are  astonished  how  such  an  idea  could  ever 
have  entered  your  minds"  (hear,  hear).  Ho 
might  be  allowed  here'to  observe,  and  it  was 
an  axiom  as  true  as  any  that  was  to  be  found  in 
the  PHndpitt^  that  the  odium  thtologicum  ope- 
rated  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  approximation 
of  opinion  amongst  different  Christian  sects — a- 
principle  which  undoubtedly  applied  to  the 
Kstahlished  Church.  The  nearer  those  sects 
approached,  the  more  they  hated  each  other-^ 
and,  when  the  shade  of  difiereoce  was  very  in- 
distinct indeed,  as  between  a  Disinter  and  » 
Protestant,  the  parties  haled  one  another  to  a- 
degree  of  pure  bitterness.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  one  little  letter,  one  /o/o,  had  pro- 
duced much  enmity  and  bloodshed.  The  church 
was  divided  between  the  terms,  liamooushn  and; 
HomoiaouMion^  and  much  strife  was  engendered* 
between  those  who  defended  the  former  word*, 
and  those  who  supported  the  latter.  The  dis- 
tance between  those  parties  was  not,  it  appear- 
ed, very  great,  but  tticir  hatred  was  most  per- 
severing. Now,  if  the  Dissentera  hoped  to  re- 
ceive any  benefit  by  showing  now  near  they 
were  to  xh^  Church,  they  deceived  themselves* 
The  nearer  they  proved  themselves  to  be,  the 
worse  would  they  be  hated. 
The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 


TuBsDAT,  April  19.— -Mr.  W.  Smith  ob- 
served, that  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham) 
was  BO  far  mistaken  yesterday  as  to  attribute  to 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  generallv,  in  con- 
sequence of  .some  petitions  havuig  been 
presented  from  Dissenters,  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Now,  he  believed,  that  up  to  yester* 
day  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  petitions  from 
Protestant  Dissenters  had  b  >en  presented.  He 
had  this  morning  looked  over  an  alphabetical 
list  of  20JO  congregations  in  England ;  and  he 
declared,  that  amongst  those  he  could  find  but 
five  or  six  congregations  that  had  appeared  be- 
fore the  house.  Gentlemen  might  easily  cal- 
culate how  small  a  proportion  this  number 
bore  to  the  general  mass  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters- He  held  in  his  hand  a  list,  comprising 
the  whole  period  from  the  year  I7S2  down  to 
the  present  time,  of  Protestant  Diisenters 
properly  so  called.  These  were  divided  into 
three  classes — Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists.  When  they  agreed  on  any  pub- 
lic act,  that  act  was  performed  by  a  number 
deputed  from  the  general  body.  In  that  list 
he  found  97  congregations.  He  had  dissected 
the  list  of  petitions  as  well  as  the  time  would 
allow  him,  and  he  could  discover  no  more  than 
five  which  came  from  persons  who  could  by 
any  possibility  be  said  to  belong  to  the  sects  he 
had  mentioned.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
persons,  he  doubted  not,  very,  worthy  and  re- 
spectable persons,  who  belonged  to  the  class 
of  Methodists,  who  were  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  bat  did  not  la 
reality,  belong  to  them.  He  meant  to  cast  no 
reflection  on  those  parties.  He  merely  wished 
to  put  every  gentleman  who  heard  him  on  hie 
guard,  lest  he  should  be  led  ^to  suppose  that. 
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lecittM  ft  dbk6«  l>«ffitlNitl«  eiMnfttiiig  from  tUs 
iMttftog^raeots  ulxMre,  Inul  been  pretented 
agaifitt  'th9  Catholic  cUlooAh  tliet«foK  the 
great  body  of  ProteHtnt  DiftcAteri  were 
oppoied  fo  then.  Th^y  had,  Ib  fact,  ezprei- 
•M  lief  opifiioD.  He  would  matiitahiy  that 
aot  one  m  one  hundred  of  the  Protaetant 
WmentiAg    congregfttloot   in    Enf^land    had 

gveta  Any  opinion  at  all  on  tfaii  qnestion. 
e  believed  the  f^eliOK  of  the  Protettaat  Dli- 
aenlen  throughout  the  country,  was,  (a  leave 
thV  ftahject  to  be  dealt  with  as  ParliaaMat  in 
in  wisdom  riioold  think  fit.  SpeaUnc  of  thea 
at  a  body,  he  briieved  they  were  perfectly  de» 
firoas  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  Roumn 
Catholics ;  but  they  left  It  to  the  wlsdosi  of  the 
legislature  to  act  as  to  them  might  appear  most 
safe  hnd  prudent.  He  should  be  sorry  if  the 
soripicion  which  appeared  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  some  gentlemen  near  hhn,  as  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  was  In 
any  degree  well-founded.  It  would  give  him 
moAch  pain,  if  the  body  of  which  he  was  speak- 
ing stood  forward  as  the  foes  of —he  would  not 
say  religious  toleration,  but  religious  liberty 
In  its  widest  extent.  If  they  came  forward 
and  called  on  the  legislature  to  put  its  seal  on 
this  qnestion-'irthey  demanded  that  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  refused,  he 
should  he  both  surprised  and  grieved.  As  a 
body,  he  deemed  it  right  to  say  thus  much  In 
their  behalf,  lest  a  false  opinion  might  be  on- 
teKained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant 
Dlseentars. 

Mr.  S.  JUiee  ssid  he  held  in  his  hand  a  docla- 
mtlon  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  which 
hiM  emanated  fhmi  a  most  respectable  body  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Ireland.  The 
Presbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  as 
re*dy  as  any  set  of  men  to  admit  the  claims 
wMrh  the  Roman  Catholics  had  on  the  justice 
of  that  house;  He  said  this,  because  an  Idea 
hadgooe  Airtii,  and  was,  indeed,  embodied  in 
the  evidence  given  relative  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, that  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  of 
Inphmd  had  become  more  than  ever  adverse  Co 
tho  claims  of  flie  Roman  Catholics.  He  had 
this  day.  In  contradiction  to  that  amertlon,  to 
lay  before  the  house  a  statement  (for  the  parties 
had  not  time  to  put  it  In  the  shape  ef  a  P^^^ 
ti«i)  from  the  miaisters  and  elders  of  tho  Pres- 
byterian profession  Is  the  coanty  of  Down  and 
Belfast,  to  which  they  requested  him  to  call  the 
attention  of  Parlfaiment.  Thooe  individuals 
said,  that  so  fcr  from  becoming  adverse  to  the 
Catholic  Claims,  if  the  Presbyterians  declared 
themvelves  hostile  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
they  would  belle  the  prtnciplet  of  the  church 
to  which  they  belonged.  On  all  occasions  they 
had  declared  their  opinions  in  favour  of  that 
liberality  which  became  them  as  followers  of 
the  Chrbt^n  fahh.  In  181f ,  no  lem  than  189 
members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulstei^had  called  on 
the  house  to  do  away  with  all  civil  dlsabl- 
lilies  on  aecovnt  of  religious  opinions.  The 
individnals  whose  sentiments  he  was  speakiing, 
begged  of  him  to  stato,  that  any  person  acting  as 
mMierator  could  exprem  nothing  more  than  his 
own  opinion.  If  mf  did  otherwise— if  he  as- 
sussed  a  repretentotive  capacity-4ie  passed  the 
line  and  hoandary  of  his  ollce,  since  he  had  a 
right  nahr  to  act  In  his  Individual  eapadty. 
Tm  pardSB  stated  that,  as  the  caase  of  Catholic 
Bmandpatfen  gained  ground  la  the  north,  and 
vast  cottttone  to  do  so,  thoY  wished,  both  la 
JQiHce  to  the  Disseacen  nad  to  the  Catholics, 
to ifcardtiNa their oplaioaa.  IfadeclarmtiM 


ontbenubjecthadbeeanecettafy,  thcy;eoald 
have  procured  thousands  of  respectable  sigut- 
tares  to  It ;  and  they  stated  that  they  never  felt 
greater  chagrin— and  the  same  remark  would  . 
apply  to  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Dfaaen- 
ters— than  they  did  on  the  publication  of  the 
evidence  la  which  the  Protestant  Diasenten 
were  described  as  eotortalning  hostility  against 
the  RoBsan  Catholics.  The  first  namo  signed  to 
this  paper  was  that  of  the  High  Sberilfof  the 
coanty  Of  Down.  Here  was  a  Presbytniaa^ 
not  acting  in  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  but  com- 
ing ftirward  to  stato  his  own  libera]  feelingt, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bear  his  testimony  to 
the  growing  principles  of  liberality  amoogsl 
his  fhllow.conntrymen.  This  was  worthy  of  a 
I  Presbylerka  of  the  north  |  and  be  certahily 
would  think  ill  of  anv  of  that  dam,  who,  hav« 
log  a  monopoly  of  toleration,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  others  from  enjoying  thoto  beneftto 
which  they  themselves  possessed. 

Laid  on  the  table. 

fif  r.  Brougham^  commenting  upon  the  mnaner 
In  which  seme  of  the  petitions  had  been  got 
up,  and.  In  partknlar,  one  fW>m  Grantham^ 
which  was  presented  on  a  former  evening  by  Bir 
Montague  Cholmelev,  asserted  that  two  of  the 
subscribers  to  this  latter  were  convicts,  and 
two  others  keepers  of  brothels.  These  two,  he 
supposed,  had  observed  the  mention  of  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  rival— the  Lady  of 
Babylon ;  and  without  knowing  exactly  the  ob- 
ject of  the  petition,  they  might  have  thought, 
that  by  signing  It,  they  would  receive  piactlcal 
relief  in  suppressing  a  rival  competilor. 

Sir  Moniague  CkAmeUf  here  interrupted  Bfr. 
Brougham,  and  declared  that  he  knew  notUof 
of  the  two  persons  to  whom  the  hon.  member 
alluded,  and  he  could  most  positively  assert, 
that  he  had  never  entered  any  houses  of  that 
description  (loud  and  continued  laughter 
through  the  house).  Gentlemen  might  langlit 
but  he  could  again  assert  that  he  knew  nothm^ 
of  these'  two  persons,  or  of  their  bonses,  ore? 
any  houses  of  that  sort  He  believed  he  waa 
worm  ;  he  should  otherwise  have  delivered  hia 
sentiments  upon  the  Catholics  and  their  clalma. 

Mr.  Sdarlett  rote  to  present  a  petitloo  In 
favour   4|f    the  bill   for  removing  the  dina- 
bilities   under    which    the  Romaa  CatboUca 
laboared,  which  was  signed  by  183  Indlvidnals  | 
and  he  believed  that  a  greater  mass  of  hstelli- 
geace  than  was  to  be  found  amongst  the  petl* 
tinners  could  not  be  met  with  amongst  taoae 
who  aflixed  their  names  to  many  other  petltiooa^ 
though  the  number  of  signatures  might  be  five 
times  or  ten  times  as  great.  It  was  ttie  petitloo 
of  a  number  of  Engllu  serjeanis  and  barrlatera 
at  law.    But  the  house  must  by  no  means  con* 
elude  that  the  whole  number  m  the  Individuals 
at  the  bar  of  England,  who  were  fhvoorable 
to  Catholic  Emancipation,  was  comprised  in 
those  signatures.     Many  individuals  of  lil«;ll 
character,  and  of  profbund  knowledge,  wte 
concurred  In  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  fcad» 
aevertbelem,   declined  signing  tne  docnaseat, 
because  they  were  averse  to  the  bar  of  Ea^-. 
land  petltloolng  the  legislature  as  a  body.  Thera 
were  also  other  ciftnmslances  which  renderwfl 
the  petition  worthy  of  conslderadon.    If  there 
wore  any  body  or  men,  to  whom,  asore  tkan 
others,  It  vras  beneicUl  to  exclude  competi- 
tors, that  body  was  the  bar  of  Enclaad.     Thm 
genUemea,   toe,   who    signed  thb    petitloo, 
knew  perfectly  well,  that  aa  avowal  of  tisnae 
•eatfaaeats  vrat  not  now,  aor  had  beea    ftr 
yean,  the  molt  ready  read  to  prefcnDOBt 
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Am^  Peitept  U  wwU  b«  foand,  tfwC  the 
belt  MeJe,  irUck  «  berrUter  •f  lateUifmce 
cooU  take,  for  Ihe  perpeee  of  aecurieg  ho- 
eeii»  was  t»  beooeie  «d  apoaUte  frem  tfaiMe 
prieciplcs  of  libcrmlitj  and  telertnce  which 
be  mi^m  keee  arofeMed  At  may  period  of  hk 
life  (bear,  liearV  He  knew  It  wee  aaserted, 
ead  theC  toe,  ii  a  high  qaarter,  that  the  bar 
■ae  detclcot  ia  Uleat.  He  uafottaaately  was 
pviriag  old  eiaongit  that  bodj  »  bat  tbe  bar  of 
the  pReaat  daj  lught  preadly  eater  lale  cea* 
rith  tbe  bar  of  foraMr  tfaaee.  There 
bai  a  few  Mca  of  ezteaiAfe  luiew* 
Mga  ai  Che  bar,  aad  that  kaawledge  wee  chie^ 
Ij  r— ^iM*  4o  their  owa  prolbtiioa  i  but  for  go« 
aemi  farfonaadea,  for  extent  and  Tarlety  of 
koowledlga,  lliere  aeyer  wat  each  a  body  of 
■m  a<  tbe  bar  ae  thoie  who  aow  aapported  iti 
iteacter* 
If n  Brwrngimm  eatd  he  iboald  be  aawortby  of 
_  It  that  UlaelrkNM  body,  the  meM* 
of  Ike  profeadoB  of  tbe  bar,  wbooe  Itoport- 
coastitatioa  of  the  cooatry— -to  the 
of  the  lighte  of  thejialyect-^o  the 
and  ilahllity  of  the  Gorenuaent  It- 
■ot  lefli  eieeotial  thaa  to  the  dne  ad- 
of  the  Uwe— if  he  did  not  join  hit 
to  that  of  his  learned  friead,  and 
in  all  that  he  kid  said 
to  this  petition*  The  petition 
aet  been  set  on  foot  by  those  who  were 
leaders  of  tbe  bar  i  but,  wbeo  tbe 
ecaaie  known,  the  petition  was 
by  BicB  of  distinguished  rank  aed 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  6nd 
learning  or  integrity,  amongst  any  body 
a,  tkaa  aaHmgst  tme  with  whom  It  origi- 
No  amnber  of  that  boose  had  signed  it  \ 
y  oao  of  those  Roauw  Catholics  who  were 
of  the  leipsl  profession.  The  northe rn 
dKait  waa  a  floating  body,  coasisting  of  from  90 
•olOObarrisCen.  Upwards  of40,  indeed  nearly 
SBf  of  these  gentlemen  who  went  that  circnit, 
Ae  petition.  He  would  ventore  to  say, 
Us  owa  knowledge,  that  coosiderably 
30  SBOre,  say  four  or  fire^and-thirty,  had 
their  entire  concurreace  in  the  peti- 
Tkey  were  known  in  the  profession  to  coa- 
ly ia  its  prayer.  The  only  scruple 
bidi  prereated  them  from  signing  it  was  tnat 
from  their  doubting  the  propriety  of 
a  body  petitioning  tbo  legislature.  Of 
of  the  body  of  the  northern  circnit,  not 
above  half  a  dozen,  he  was  sure  not  W  persons, 
brU  an  opinioa  adYerse  to  the  sentiments  con- 
taioc4  it  that  petition  He  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  each  aa  opinioa  was  more  gene- 
faiiy  eaicrtaiaed  amongst  that  body  of  Which  he 
member,  than  by  the  gentlemen  atiscbed 
other  circuits  i  and  if  tlmt  were  the  case, 
overwhelming  number  of  profes- 
ea  were  ia  favour  of  the  Catholic 
Sach  a  petition  as  this  could  not  have 
pfocarsd  10  or  1%  years  ago.  Twenty 
since,  when  the  Catholic  question  was 
broo^bt  forward  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  seconded  by 
hir.  Gratlaa,  the  great  mi\iority  of  tbe  members 
of  the  bar  woald  not  have  concurred  in  ssch  a 
;  they  would  most  probably  have  joined 
tbe  Roamn  Catholics.  Let  the  bouse 
look  at  tbe  great  change  of  opinion  that 
hod  bcca  efliected.  The  circumstance  that  only 
sU  hi  the  100  of  tbe  most  ealigbtened  and  best 
lafaimiid  cbus  vi  society  were  adverse  to  tbe 
Calkottc  claims,  iras  a  suficient  eapooent  of 
feaaltcnitloa  of  opiaioa  that  bad  taken  place* 
waa  then  laid  oa  the  table. 


Lard  Nmgmi  rote  fo  present  Ibe  {letliioB  of 
the  SooamC-aibulicsof  kngland,  in  favour  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  house.  The  number  of 
Bnglish  Catholics  amounted  to  800/100.  They 
eaaw  forward  to  give  their  support  to  the  dif- 
ferent petitions  for  Catholic  £m«ncipation 
which  bad  been  lahl  oa  tbe  table.    He  looked 

rk  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  so 
the  petitlnneri,  to  be  inscpanible  from 
Iieland.  High  as  were  the  names  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfelb,  sad  tbe  other  illustrious  in- 
dlridoals  who  had  signed  the  petition— power«> 
ful  and  wealthy  as  were  the  800^)00  persons 
who  consposed  the  Catholic  body  in  thb  coun- 
try, mid  who  called  upon  the  legislature  to  re- 
lieve them  Arom  civU  dhmblltties— still,  if  they 
had  oaly  kioked  to  their  own  interest,  if  they 
did  not  consider  the  interests  of  Ireland  as  in- 
tlnmtely  coaaected  with  thehr  own — ^he  would 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  Ibe  petition.  But  it 
Waaa  geaeral  petition,  which  embraced  the  in- 
terests both  of  the  finglish  and  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics. The  rt.  boa.  8ec.  for  the  Heme  D'e- 
imrtmeat  bad  said  that  he  was  willing  to  rest 
his  vole  upon  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Li- 
merick. But  by  tbe  provisions  of  that  treaty, 
no  lem  than  by  the  pledges  which  bad  been  so- 
leamly  proffered  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  did 
this  country  stand  in  the  light  of  an  unprin- 
cipled debtor  towards  Ireland;  deferring  as 
long  as  It  was  possible,  and  on  the  most  unwor- 
thy pretexts,  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation 
which  they  were  bound  to  observe  upon  every 
principle  of  moral  as  well  as  political  justice. 
if,  however,  there  existed  no  such  obligation, 
he  should  esteem  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  not 
lem  unanswerable.  It  was  stated  in  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee,  that  the  des- 
pair which  had  been  felt,  the  tone  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  Catholics  generally,  and 
the  existence  of  that  Association  which  was 
BOW  pot  down,  might  be  dated  Ihim  the  period 
when,  not  this  boose,  but  Parliament,  rejected 
iho  measure  which  was  proposed  to  them  for 
putting  the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland 
oa  the  same  fboting.  The  Catholics  never  con- 
sidered their  cause  separate  from  tfaegreat  and 
universal  cause  of  rellgiouB  liberty.  They  were 
anxious  that  the  toleration  which  they  claimed 
for  themselves  should  be  extended  to  every 
other  descriplloo  of  persons;  even  to  those 
who,  although  like  themselves  they  dissented 
firom  the  Cbarch  of  England,  had  so  unwisely 
aad  aageneroosly  petitioned  against  them.  The 
only  real  qaestioa  upon  which  any  opposition 
to  the  clabas  of  the  Catholics  could  be  reason- 
ably foaoded,  was  whether  they  admitted  tb^ 
iaterfbrenco  of  any  foreign  power  with  the  af- 
fairs of  this  state.  The  Catholics  denied  the 
imputation.  Who  would  believe  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  lliostrlous  descendant  of  so  many 
noble  families,  woald  become  the  liegeman  of 
the  Pope,  or  betray  his  fidelity  to  the  Sove- 
reign and  the  slate  F  At  no  period  of  the  Eng- 
lish bistort  had  the  most  zealous  members  of 
the  Catholic  religion  ever  showed  a  disposition 
to  prefer  it  to  the  liberties  of  England,  still, 
less  to  nmke  it  a  means  of  restraining  those 
libertiea  The  great  charter  was  obtained  by 
the  exertions  of  Catholics,  In  opposition  both 
to  the  Pope  and  to  the  King  of  mese  realms* 
The  statutes  of  Mortmain  and  of  Prmmuniro 
were  passed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  limit- 
ing the  power  which  the  Pope  claimed  to  ex-. 
ercisc.  The  re*establishmeat  of  tbe  order  of 
Jesnitt  bad  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  con- 
Haoiag  tbe  rettrktion  ander  which  tho  Ca« 
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tbolict  now  Ubonred.  Tbe  iiijB«eBce»  1m>w- 
ever,  of  tbe  Jesuits,  did  not  exist  in  Irelaadj 
and  if  It  did,  the  remoyal  of  those  restrictions* 
by  restoring  to  tbe  people  tb6  foU  enjoyment 
of  their  political  rights,  froald  emnncipBte 
them  from  tbe  power  of  the  priests.  The  eifect 
of  exclusion  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  ttigiisty 
fbr  it  muUipUed  the  motives  which  Catholics 
felt  to  adhere  to  their  faith.  No  honorable 
Catholic  conld  abandon  hii  faith  under  ex- 
isting circumstances;  the  greater  the  dis- 
couragements which  ajfected  his  party,  the 
flrmer  ought  to  be  his  adherence  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Coke  presented  a  petition  from  seventy 
clergymen  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  de« 
rived  great  satisfaction  from  the  proof  of  to- 
leration which  these  petitioners  displayed, 
and  he  trusted  that  he  should  yet  live  to  con- 
gratulate the  great  and  good  man  in  whose 
diocese  they  lived,,  upon  the  success  of  a  mea- 
sure which  bad  been  so  strenuously  supported 
by  him  for  so  msny  years  (hear).  It  had  been 
the  intention  of  the  clergy^sen  whose. names 
were  affixed  to  this  petition,  not  to  interfere 
upon  this  occasion,  and  they  would  not  have 
done  so  if  they  had  not  found  some  of  their 
brethren  actively  employed  by  night  and  by 
dny,  during  the  whole  of  Passion  Week,  and 
even  on  Good  Friday — perhaps  because  they 
thought  the  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed — 
In  getting  signatures  to  a  petition  of  a  contrary 
dewrription. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Brownlow  said,  that  clrcumslancrd  as  we 
were  with  respect  to  Ireltnd,it  was  impossible  to 
remain  stationary.  Tbe  two  parties  whose  dis- 
senidons  were  so  fatal  to  the  repose  of  that 
country  were  liule  removed  from  an  actual 
state  of  contest.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
the  important  question  became  what?  We  could 
not  go  back  nor  re-enact  Jaws  like  those  which 
had  before  been  tried.  There  was  one  only 
remedy  for  the  distressing  situation  in  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  placed — it  was 
conciliation  (hear,  hear).  He  would  not  take 
upon  himself  to  detide  whether  the  unhappy 
slate  of  Ireland  was  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  claims,  or  of  a  thoasand 
concomitant  circumstances  i  but  it  conld  not 
be  denied,  that  with  that  disappointment  the 
disgraces  and  dissensions  of  Ireland  had  in- 
creased. Re  was  aniious  therefore  to  obtain 
some  great  national  settlement  of  the  alTairs  of 
that  country,  and  he  was  prepared  to  go  to 
all  prudent,  almost  to  all  practicable  lengths, 
to  attain  that  desirable  object  (hear,  hear^. 
K  he  were  asked  whether  he  still  felt  his 
ancient  enmity  against  the  Roman  Catholics- 
be  did  wrong  to  call  it  enmity,  his  opposition 
did  not  deserve  that  character  (hearW he 
would  reply,  **  Certainly  not*'  (hear).  Many 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  formerly  maintained 
bis  opposition,  were  removed.  Many  of  the 
arguments  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using,  and  of  hearing  used  by  others,  could  no 
longer  be  applied  to  the  question;  and  he 
knew  not  wnat  other  course  he  could  take 
than  to  avow  the  Ikct.  If,  on  inquiry,  he 
bad  found  himself  to  have  been  In  error  with 
respect  to  his  former  opinions,  it  became  him 
to  make  the  only  atonement  in  his  power— to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  been  deceived  (hear, 
hear).  He  would  not  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion as  a  fonn  of  worship.    The  way  in  which 


he  would  consider  the  lellgkNi  was  this    did  It 
Involve    practical    consequences    detracting 
from  the  allegiance  which  sulgects  owed  to 
their   government     The  strongest  ol^ection 
which  bad  been  made  against  the  Roman  Os- 
tholic  religion  was,  that  it  created  an  extra* 
neons  power  in  the  state  through  the  Iniaence 
which  it  gave  to  the  Pope.    But  tbe  change 
which  bad  of  lata  jtears  taken  place  in  the 
political  situation  of  the  Pope  had  maleriaMy 
affected  the  question,  and  he  conld  scarcely 
recogaixe  the  shadow  of  his  former  might. 
What  had  become  of  that  Goliath  Which  sported 
with  crowned  heads,  laid  kingdoms  under  oeo- 
tribotion,  and  excommunicated  priaceis  ?  The 
genius  of  the  age,  the  David  of  noderwtimea, 
had  destroyed  it  (hear,  hear).    If  it  were  true, 
as  had  always  hitherto  been  asserted,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  owed  a  divided 
allegiance  to  their  king--then  be  wonid  say 
that  they  were  jnst  obiects  of  suspicion,  and 
ought  to  be  excluded  tram  all  odices  of  trust ; 
but  if  the  evidence  which  bad  been  given  be* 
fbre  the  committees  appointed  by  pariiament 
on  the  subject  of  Ireland  were  true,  he  saw  no 
reasons  wbv  that  course  should  be  insisted  In 
(hear,  hear).    It  was  upon  the  evidence  given 
before  tbe  cossmittees,  that  his  change  of  opi* 
nion  was  founded.    If  there  were  any  man  in 
that  house  who  doubted  ihe  truth  of  that  evi- 
dence,  he  hoped  that  he   would   have    the 
courage  to  say  so,  in  order  thnt  the  grounds 
of   his  antipathy   to  the  Catholics  might  be 
known,  and,  if  possible,  removed.    If  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  committees  wei«  fslse, 
tbe  house  might  at  once  dissolve  those  commit- 
tees, and  declare  that  upon  the  roystenr  ef 
Irinh  affairs  no  light  could  he  thrown.    If  tbe' 
high-bom  and  talented  men  who  had  cone  ever  * 
to  this  country,  to  guide  pariiament  by  the  tigtit  * 
of  their  knowledge,  had,  as  he  had  heard  baselj  - 
insinuated,  endeavonred  to  establish  one  grewt 
and  devilish  lie,  then,  indeed,  his  convermoB 
had  proceeded  upon  Iklse  grounds.    But  thnt 
such  was  the  case,  he  could  never  for  a  mo* 
meat  believe.    Dr.  Doyle  twas  naked  in  ^  the 
committee,  whether  by   the  doctrine  of  tbe- 
Roman  Catholic  church  the  Pone  bad  any 
right  to  intehneddle  with  the  rights  ef  the 
King   and   the    allegiance    which   Catfaollcn 
owed  to  him.     The  rev.  gent,  answered  in 
the  negative ;   and  on  being  asked  what  would 
be  the  consequences  if  the  Pope  were  le  do 
so,  he  replied,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  would 
preach    to  their    flocks   that   it    was   their 
duty  to  oppose  the  Pope.    The  archbishop  of 
Dublin  gave  similar  evidence.    The  propose 
tions  which  were  overthrown  by  tbe  answers  ti€ 
Dr.  Doyle,  formed  the  most  important  grouad 
of  the  opposition  which  had  beew,  and  ntill 
was,  made  against  th^  claims  of  the  Oatbolice 
(hear,  hear).    Dr.  Doyle  was  likewise  naked 
whether  the  Pope  had  the  power  of  grantla^ 
dispensation  for  crimes ;   he  replied,  certainly 
not,  and  that  he  considered  such  a  doctriae 
impious.    The  rev.  gent«  also  stated  that  the 
Catholics  had  purchased  a  great  part  of  tbe 
confiscated  property.    How  was  It  possible^ 
then,   to  suppose  that   the  Catholics   woo  Id 
join  in  any  insurrectionary   movements,    by 
which  they  could  not  fail  to  be  sufferers  (hear, 
hear)?      With    respect   to    those    impottast 
points,    all    the    ditficulties   which    he    had 
formerly    felt    to     making    oonceosione    to 
the    Catholics   were    removed    (hear,   beor>. 
He  was  therefore  prepared  to  give  hb  vote 
for  tlia  measure  of  tin  bwu  hertmt  la  Its 


MserHag  to  bimtelf  the  Hght  of 
^^tetimg.t^  psfftkolttr  portioM  of  it  in  the 
III— irir r  He,  however^  did  oot  think  Chat 
Ike  bill  before  dw  houie  mui  the  moat  perfect 
be  ofered  to  tbe  epprobation  of 
it«  as  applicable  to  the  present  cir- 
I  of  Iielaad.  Two  important  pro vi- 
were  rccooincMled  by  almoat  e?ery  wit- 
called  befipre  tlie  commttteet  touchini;  a 
for  tbe  CathoHc  clerfj,  and  the  ex- 
dm  elective  fraoebiie.  The  framing 
af  pfoviaioaa  en  those  subjects  wonld  be  most 
beaeCcMsL  1 1  ma  the  object  of  government  to 
hriag  all  igligi<wia  sects  in  cooneiioo  with  tlie 
Hale.  For  wimt  reason,  then,  should  not  this 
fsiicy  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
doxy  }  When  the  Roman  Catholic  derfymen 
dMolfi  find  Ibat  there  woald  no  longer  be  any 
micffcrrDce  with  the  independence  of  their 
nlJ^isM,  sbey  woald,  like  the  Presbyterian 
dsnpanea,  bo  good  allies  of  the  state.  The 
pwpascd  altei«tioB  respecting  the  ^ercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland*  in  every  way 
ia  whiclr  it  co«ld  he  viewed,  moral  or  political, 
ia  hia-opinion,  be-  productive  of  great 
Tbe  Protestant  portion  of  tbe  people 
«f  IrelaiHl,  who  had  been  represented  to  be 
dHceatenled  with  the  proposed  measure,  were 
Ae  peieoM  who  shoald  call  for  it  as  their 
hcsi  aecvrity.  A  great  mlstoke  was  made  in 
rSK  by  granting  power  to  the  rabble,  and 
eiihheiding^  it  firom  the  knowledge,  property, 
Ua»D  of  ihe  coaatry.  He  would  now 
to  remedy  that  mistake,  by  taking 
froaa  the  rabble,  and  bestowing  it  on 
laok,  luBowledge,  and  property  (hear,  hear). 
Oader  ibe  present  system,  the  great  mam  of 
the  Irlih  voie»  blindly  followed  the  directions 
ef  ibeir  landlords  with  respect  to  ihe  manner 
in  vfticb  tbey  sboald  give  their  suffrage,  with* 
•at  refeyoooe  to  the  merits  of  the  different 
caodadaies.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  was  stated 
ia  erideaee  before  tbe  committee,  that  candi- 
dairs  never  ibonght  of  canvassing  tbe  electors 
an  ibe  evtAte  ef  an  adverse  proprietor,  be- 
lt woald  be  impossible  to  obtain  their 
It  was  highly  desirable  to  confer  the 
ciective  franchise  only  upon  those  who  were 
of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
ita  of  the  candidates.  6och  a  measure 
iM,  be  oonceived,  be  acceptable  to  all  par- 
$  and  be  ssost  solemnly  believed  tluit  it 
woeU  add  to  the  happiness  of  Ireland,  and 
ibe  aecarity  of  the  British  empire  (cheers). 

Ilr.  AaalrM  considered  the  proposed  provision 
Utr  tk€  Aeomn  Catholic  clergy  as  a  most  6b- 
measure.  It  appeared  that  there 
2500  parish  priests  in  Ireland ;  the  pay- 
of  ibose  alone  would  occasion  a  heavy 
charge  on  the  consolidated  fund.  It  was  im- 
aosaskk  that  the  people  of  this  country  would 
Jei^  bear  Ibe  burden  which  the  payment  of  the 
Caifcwlic  ciergy  would  impose  upon  them,  and 
Ibeo  it  would'  be  found  necessary  to  have  re- 
cof  ne  to  tbe  tithes  of  the  Protesibnt  church. 
Ho  cooclnded  by  moving  as  an  amendment, 
Ihoi  tbe  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 


Mr.  IF.  PasI  seconded  tbe  amendment.  Judg- 
oC  popolar  feeling  from  the  sentiments  of 
ce  in  whkrh  be  cbiefiy  resided,  he  be- 
Ibat  the  people  of  England  were  averse 
to  gnatUnz  euy  further  concessions  to  tbe  Ca- 
Ihoiici  Forbiawelf,  after  great  attention  to 
Ike  Bolgect,  he  remained  unconverted.  Even 
y  WJmd  i^eneraiiy  been  friendly  to  the  cause 
«f  Gilbolic  EmancipatioBy  he  shevld  cotasider 


the  present  time  most  unfit  Ibr  conceding  It  ft 
would  be  jotting  too  high  a  premium  upon  fac* 
tion  and  violence,  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association 
had  tended  to  promote  any  thing  in  the  way  o( 
concemlon  from  Parliament  or  the  couptryj 
and  die  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  in  eye^y  sensq 
identified  themselves  with  the  Catholic  Asso^ 
ciadon.  He  beUeved  it  was  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  the  cause  of  6,000,000  of  people  in  Ire- 
land t  but  the  fact  mattered  littlea  for  the 
greater  their  number  tbe  greater  was  the  dan- 
ger of  grandng  what  they  desired.  If  Parli|i« 
ment  were  once  thrown  open  to  the  Catholics, « 
decided  change  could  not  fail  to  take  place  in 
the  state  of  the  Irish  representation.  A  lar|pe 
body  of  Catholics  would  he  found  in  that  house 
who  would  endeavour  to  exalt  their  own  esta» 
blishment  at  the  expense  of  the  rival  faith. 
The  grants  proposed  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
would  only  render  the  present  measure  addi. 
donally  objectionable.  He  was  opposed  to  th<) 
principle  of  such  a  grant  rather  than  to  the  pe» 
cunlary  expense «  if  once  it  were  carried,  what 
was  to  hinder  every  other  sect  from  claimieg  • 
similar  provision  ?  That  the  attainment  of  Ca*> 
tholie  Emancipation  would  end  the  miseries  of 
Ireland,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect ;  Im 
believed  it  would  not  in  any  way  decree^ 
them.  The  evils  which  afBicted  Ireland  were 
the  want  of  a  resident  gentry,  the  want  of  ca- 
pital, the  want  of  commerce,  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious education.  These  were  diflicnlt|ei^  not. 
to  be  touched  by  a  measure  which,  to  him, 
seemed  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  copmuin 
nity";  and  certainly,  so  long  as  he  continne4  4a 
thittlc  the  religion  In  which  he  had  been  bre4 
the  best  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  (p 
long  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppoM  aijjL 
extension  of  the  political  privilei^ea  of  tho 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Dawson  would  be  ready  to  vote  for* 
the  measure  if  he  thought,  with  the  boo.  memp^ 
ber  for  Armagh,  that  peace  and  prosperity, 
would  be  the  consequence ;  buthe  ceiud  not  help 
commg  entirely  to  a  different  conclusion.  A«A 
believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  conclusion  wbi$ 
he  had  come  to  was  supported  by  the  erir^ 
dence  before  tbe  boose,  he  called  upon 
hon.  members  to  look  closely  at  that  evidence^ 
and  not  to  forget  who  the  parties  were  by  whom 
it  was  given.  He  could  not  well  reeoncile  tho 
fact  of  one  and  the  same  gentleman  being  tbe 
friend  of  a  person  like  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  tho 
friend  of  the  bon.  member  for  Westminster-** 
the  advocate  of  universal  suffrage,  and  of  tho 
disfranchisement  of  the  forty- shilling  free* 
holders.  Ho  could  not  understand  how  the  tar-> 
bulent  conduct  of  Mr.  0*Connell  In  Ireland 
tallied  with  the  temperate  evidence  which  he 
gave  before  the  committee.  Tbe  evidence  of 
Dr.  Doyle  was  still  more  extraordinary  in  thii 
respect.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  beileTO 
that  there  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  same 
roan  so  much  meekness  as  this  genUeman  bad 
displayed  upon  his  examination,  and  such  furi- 
ous rancour  as  his  political  writings  were  filled 
with.  Dr.  Doyle  had  sent  several  pamphlet! 
into  the  world  under  the  signature  of  J.  k.  L4 
he  had  received  the  thanks  of  tbe  Catholic  As- 
sociation for  them,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
ikkkt  he  was  their  author.  These  works  coo- 
lained,  all  of  tbeni,  the  fiercest  attacks  upon 
the  Establibhed  Church;  the  most  rancorout 
abase  of  the  whole  Protestont  system.  The 
author  tougbt  his  countrymen  to  look  only  at 
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^MilttM  ft  dbk^a  MtllftNM«  eiMiMitiiig  from  tUt 
lMterdgeiie««t  utztare,  taad  been  pfetented 
agaiott  11m  Calkolic  cUinto,  tliet«foK  the 
great  body  of  PtoittUcBi  Diftenters  were 
opposed  to  1he».  They  had,  la  fact,  ezprei- 
•M  «o  opiaioD.  He  would  mabitaHi,  that 
aot  one  in  ooe  handred  of  the  Proteetaat 
Uimetttin$    coDgregatioot   in    Ei^land    had 

gren  any  opliioo  at  all  on  Ihn  qneMlon. 
e  believed  the  feeling  of  the  Proteitaat  Dii- 
aeattfri  throogbont  the  cooatry,  was,  (a  leave 
the  subject  to  be  dealt  with  aa  Pariiaawnt  in 
ila  wisdom  riiottld  think  fit.  SpeaUag  of  thea 
ai  a  body,  he  hriieved  they  were  perfectly  de» 
iiroas  that  justice  shoold  be  done  to  the  Raama 
Catholics  t  but  tbey  left  It  to  the  wlsdosi  of  the 
legislature  to  act  as  to  them  might  appear  most 
safe  had  prodeat.  Ha  shoold  be  sorry  if  the 
■mpidon  which  appeared  to  have  entered  the 
ariods  of  some  gentlemen  near  hha,  aa  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  was  In 
any  degree  well-founded.  It  would  give  him 
mtfcb  pain,  if  the  body  of  which  he  was  speak- 
ing stood  forward  as  the  foes  of —he  would  not 
say  reiigiods  toleration,  bat  religions  liberty 
In  its  widest  extent.  If  they  csbm  forward 
and  called  on  the  legislatnre  to  put  its  seal  on 
this  question— 'if  they  demanded  that  tbe  claims 
of  tbe  Roman  Catholics  should  he  refused,  be 
should  be  both  surprised  and  grieved.  As  a 
body,  he  deemed  11  right  to  say  thas  much  In 
their  behalf,  lest  a  fslse  opinion  mlcht  be  on- 
tertalned  of  the  condoct  of  tbe  Protestaat 
Dissenters. 

Mr.  8.  JUiee  ssld  he  held  In  his  hand  a  docla- 
ration  In  favour  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  which 
bad  emanated  from  a  most  respectable  body  of 
the  Protettant  Dissenters  of  Ireland.  The 
Presbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  as 
ready  as  any  set  of  men  to  admit  the  claims 
whirh  the  Roman  Csthoiics  had  on  the  Justice 
of  that  house.  He  said  this,  because  an  Idea 
hsd  gone  forth,  aad  was,  indeed,  embodied  in 
tbe  evidence  given  relative  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, that  the  Presbyteriaas  of  the  north  of 
IrehiBd  had  become  more  than  ever  adverse  to 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  had 
this  day,  la  eoetradictloa  to  that  assertloa,  to 
lay  before  the  house  a  statement  (for  the  parties 
had  not  time  to  put  it  In  the  shape  ef  a  petl- 
tiao)  from  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Pres- 
byterian prafosslott  In  the  county  of  Down  and 
Belfast,  10  which  they  requested  him  to  call  the 
atteation  of  Parliament.  These  Individuals 
said,  that  so  for  from  becoming  adverse  to  the 
Catholic  Claims,  if  the  Presbyterians  declared 
themtelves  hostile  to  civil  sad  religions  liberty, 
they  would  belle  the  principles  of  tbe  church 
to  which  thev  belougcd.  On  all  occasioas  they 
had  declaied  their  opinions  In  fovour  of  that 
liberality  which  became  them  as  followers  of 
tbe  Cbrlst^B  faith.  la  18lf ,  no  tern  than  189 
members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  had  called  on 
the  house  te  do  away  with  all  civil  dlsabl- 
titles  en  aecoant  ef  religloos  opiuions.  The 
Individuals  whose  seatimenis  he  was  speakfaig, 
begged  of  him  to  state,  that  aay  person  acting  as 
aiMleraler  coald  cxprem  nothing  more  than  his 
own  epinlen*  If  Uf  did  otherwise— If  he  as- 
sumed a  representative  capacity— he  passed  the 
line  aad  boandary  of  his  ollce,  since  he  had  a 
right  enly  to  act  la  Ms  hidivldual  capacity. 
The  parttes  stated  that,  as  the  caase  ef  Catholic 
BsMintlpalien  gained  ground  la  the  aerth,  aad 
vast  centlnve  to  do  so,  thev  wished,  both  la 
joHlce  ta  the  Dissenters  and  to  the  Calholles, 
toifcenltisieiheiroplaioM.  Ifadcdanlfoa 


ea  the  aabjeet  had  been  necesmyy  fhcycomld 
have  procared  Chonsaads  of  respectable  sigaa^ 
tores  to  It  (  and  they  stated  that  they  aerer  f^lt 
greater  chagrin— aad  the  same  reamrk  woaid 
apply  te  the  great  body  of  Protestaat  Dbse^- 
ters— than  they  did  on  the  pnblicatioa  of  the 
evideace  la  which  the  Protestant  Dissentera 
were  described  as  entertaining  hoetility  agalasi 
the  Rossan  Catholics.  The  first  name  s^ned  ta 
this  aaper  was  that  of  the  High  SberlT  of  the 
coaaty  of  Down.  Here  was  a  PreAjtoiaa^ 
not  acting  in  tbe  spirit  of  monopoly,  but  coai- 
lag  forward  to  state  his  own  liberal  feelfaiga, 
aad  at  the  same  time  to  bear  his  testimony  to 
the  growing  principles  of  liberality  amoagat 
his  frllow-countryaiett.  This  was  worthy  of  m 
Presbyterian  of  the  north  i  aad  he  certafaalv 
would  think  ni  of  aav  of  that  clam,  who,  hav- 
log  a  monopoly  of  toleration,  endeavoured  t» 
preveat  others  from  alloying  those  bcoeilg 
which  they  themselves  possessed. 

Laid  OB  the  table. 

fif r.  AreufAam,  comaMtttlng  apoa  the  ■rninrr 
la  whkh  soam  of  the  petitions  had  been  got 
np,  and.  In  partkalar,  one  tnm  Graatham^ 
which  was  presented  on  a  former  evening  by  8lr 
Montagae  Cbolmeley,  asserted  that  two  of  tke 
subscribers  to  this  latter  were  convicts,  aad 
two  others  keepers  of  brothels*  These  two,  ha 
supposed,  had  observed  the  menthm  of  what 
thev  coacelved  to  be  their  rival— the  Lady  af 
Babylon ;  aad  without  knowing  exactly  the  ob- 
ject ef  the  petition,  they  might  have  thoaght, 
that  by  signing  It,  they  would  receive  piacttcal 
relief  In  suppresslag  a  rival  competitor. 

Sir  Mcmiague  ChobmeUf  here  Interrupted  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  declared  that  he  kaew  nothlB|^ 
of  the  two  persons  to  whom  the  hon.  member 
alluded,  aad  he  could  most  positively  assert, 
that  he  had  never  entered  any  booses  of  that 
description  (loud  and  coatfaiued  laaghtsr 
through  the  house).  Geatlemen  might  laagfc» 
but  he  could  again  assert  that  he  kaew  BotU^ 
of  these'  two  persoas,  or  of  their  hoases,  arof 
any  houses  of  that  sort  He  believed  he  waa 
warm  ;  he  shoold  otherwise  have  delivered  hfo 
seaiiments  apon  the  Catholics  and  their  dahms. 

Mr.  Banristi  rose  to  preseat  a  petltkm  la 
favour  qf  the  bill  for  removing  the  disa* 
bilUles  under  which  the  Rooaa  Cathoiica 
hiboared,  which  was  signed  by  18S  ladlvldaals  » 
aad  be  believed  that  a  mater  buss  of  latelll- 
gence  than  was  to  be  found  aaoogst  tbe  poti* 
tinners  coald  not  be  met  with  amongst  those 
who  aflixed  their  aames  to  amny  other  petltlaoay 
though  the  aumber  of  sigaatures  might  be  ive 
tiaws  or  tea  tfaaes  as  great.  It  was  the  petition 
of  a  aamher  of  Eoglidi  seijeaals  aad  hiirisiura 
at  law.  But  the  house  must  by  no  mauns  casr> 
elude  that  the  whole  namber  of  the  ladlvWaala 
at  the  bar  of  England,  who  were  fovoar^la 
to  Catholic  Bmaacipatlon,  was  cemprlssd  la 
those  sigaatures.     If  any  faidivlduals  of 


te 


character,  and  of  profound  knowledget 
concurred  In  the  prayer  of  the  petltloa,  kad, 
aevertbeless,  declined  signing  the  docaamat, 
becaase  they  wera  averse  to  the  bar  af  Ba^ 
land  petlUealttg  the  legislature  as  a  body.  TWra 
were  also  other  clreaanlances  which  nindmad 
the  petltloa  worthy  of  eonslderadon.  If  Aera 
were  aay  body  or  men,  to  whom,  ssore  thaa 
others,  It  was  beneidal  to  exclade  conpeil- 
tors,  that  body  was  the  bar  of  Baalaad.     The 

Entlemea,   loo,  who    ilgned  thb    peHllosi^ 
ew  pcrfhetly  well,  that  an  avowal  of  thaaa 
■catfaneats  was  not  now,  nor  had  beca   for 
yaatii  the  molt  ready  retd  to  puftr— at 


piMMIitafBi  iMertfaig  to  bimtelf  the  ilsgjkt  of  |  tlie  .prevent  time  moit  anflt  Ibr  concedlo^  It  fi 

would  be  potting  too  big;h  a  premium  npoQ  fac- 
tion and  violence,  to  let  it  be  supposed  tbat  tifp 
late  proceedings  of  tbe  Catholic  Association 
bad  tended  to  promote  anjf  thing  in  the  way  o^ 
concession  from  Parliament  or  the  couptry,^ 
and  tbe  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  in  eYe^y  Bens<f 
identified  themselves  with  the  Catlwllc  Asaoi 
ciation.  He  believed  it  was  an  ezaggeratioo 
to  say  that  the  cause  of  Catholic  Bmancipatioo 
was  the  cause  of  6,000,000  of  people  in  Ire- 
land! bnt  the  fact  mattered  little,  for  tiio 
greater  their  nunber  the  greater  was  the  dan- 
ger of  granting  what  they  desired.  If  Parlifi- 
ment  were  once  thrown  open  to  the  CatholicSt  a, 
decided  change  could  not  fail  to  take  place  in 
the  state  of  the  Irish  representation.  A  large 
body  of  Catholics  would  be  found  in  that  boose 
who  would  endeayour  to  exalt  their  own  esta- 
blishment at  the  expense  of  the  rival  failh. 
Tbe  grants  proposed  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
wonld  only  reader  the  present  measure  addi- 
tionally objectionable.  He  was  oppose4  to  tb<) 
principle  of  such  a  grant  rather  than  to  tbe  pe» 
cnniary  expense ;  if  once  it  were  carried,  what 
was  to  hinder  every  other  sect  from  claimiitt  • 
similar  provision  ?  That  tbe  attainment  of  Ca«- 
tholie  Emancipation  would  end  tbe  miseries  of 
Ireland,  it  would  be  ridicuJons  to  expect  s  bo 
beiiered  It  would  not  in  any  way  decrease 
them.  The  evils  which  aflSicted  Ireland  were 
the  want  of  a  resident  gentry,  tbe  want  of  ca- 
pital, the  want  of  commerce,  of  moral  anA  re- 
ligious education.  These  were  diificnlt^es,  not 
to  be  touched  by  a  measure  which,  pa  bimy 
seemed  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  copnmHn 
nity';  and  certainly,  so  long  as  be  continoe4MtPk 
thinlc  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bre4 
the  best  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  si» 
long  be  should  feel  it  his  doty  to  oppoM  aijjL 
extension  of  the  political  privileges  of  tb^^ 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Dawson  would  be  ready  to  vote  fofi 
the  measure  if  he  thought,  with  tbe  hon.  mem^ 
her  for  Armagh,  that  peace  and  prosperity^ 
would  be  the  consequence  $  butbe  ceq][d  not  heln 
coming  entirely  to  a  different  conclusion.  An4 
believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  conclusion  wbicll 
be  bad  come  to  was  supported  by  the  fvi^. 
dence  before  tbe  house,  he  called  npon 
hon.  members  to  look  closely  at  that  evidence^ 
and  not  to  forget  who  the  parties  were  by  whom 
it  was  given.  He  could  not  well  reconcile  tbe 
fact  of  one  and  the  same  gentleman  being  tbe 
friend  of  a  person  like  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  tim 
friend  of  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster-^ 
the  advocate  of  universal  suff'rage,  and  of  tlhe 
disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  free* 
holders.  He  could  not  understand  how  tbe  tnr- 
bulent  conduct  of  Mr.  0*Connell  in  Ireland 
tallied  with  the  temperate  evidence  which  he 
gave  before  the  committee.  Tbe  evidence  oC 
Dr.  Doyle  was  still  more  extraordinary  in  tUi 
respect.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  there  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  tbe  same 
roan  so  much  meekness  as  this  gentleman  bad 
displayed  upon  his  examination,  and  soch  furi- 
ous rancour  as  his  political  writings  were  filled 
with.  Dr.  Doyle  had  sent  several  pampbleti 
into  the  world  under  the  signature  of  J.  k.  h^ 
he  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation for  them,  and  there  could  be  no  donbt 
taut  he  was  their  author.  These  works  con- 
tained, all  of  them,  the  fiercest  attacks  open 
the  Etttablibbed  Church;  the  most  rsocoroiie 
abuse  of  the  whole  Protestant  system.  Tbe 
anther  taught  his  countrymen  to  look  only  at 


djediag  to  partienlar  portions  of  it  In  the 
cfmaiHee.  He^  bowerer,  did  not  think  that 
tht  kill  beiiNe  tbe  bonse  was  tbe  most  perfect 
vftkk  ceaM  be  offered  to  tbe  approbation  of 
psfbssieBt,  as  applicable  to  tbe  present  cir- 
cssmsacssof  In^aad.  Two  Important  provi- 
iMBWert  recomBBeaded  by  almost  every  wit- 
SM  called  befive  the  committee,  touching  a 
pisiidsB  for  the  Catbolfc  clergy,  and  the  ex- 
uriN  of  lbs  elective  franebise.  The  framing 
sf  piofisions  on  those  sobjects  would  be  most 
WsffirisI  It  was  the  object  of  government  to 
MsgaH  religimii  sects  In  connexion  with  the 
Kuc  Fsv  what  reason,  then,  should  not  this 
Hficy  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
deq^r}  When  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
dsiM  find  that  ibere  would  no  longer  be  any 
iMcfffercoce  with  the  independence  of  their 
ftliKisB,  ibey  would,  like  the  Presbyterian 
ckfj^ywea,  be  good  allies  of  the  state.  The 
psfwcd  allevation  respecting  tlie  exercise  of 
lb  elective  franchise  in  Ireland,  in  every  way 
is  ekidr  it  could  be  viewed,  moral  or  politicali 
SMid,  in  btsuopinion,  bo  productive  of  great 
ktHf  L  Tbe  Proteslajit  portion  of  tbe  people 
•f  lielsnd,  who  bad  been  represented  ti  be 
^bcsBiesicd  wtib  the  proposed  measure,  were 
Ike  pewses  who  aboald  call  for  it  as  their 
Wai  Kcerity.  A  great  miaiake  was  made  in 
l<iS  bjr  granting  power  to  the  rabble,  and 
eJMsldii^;  it  from  the  knowledge,  property, 
«sri  aisiion  of  fbe  country.  He  would  now 
fMpase  to  remedy  that  mistake,  by  taking 
H"cr  frsB  tbe  rabble,  and  bestowing  it  on 
nsk,  kaovWdge,  and  property  (bear,  hear). 
Cfldrrihc  prstent  system,  the  great  mass  of 
tte  \j'vh  voters  blindly  followed  the  directions 
•f  tkfir  landlords  with  respect  to  the  manner 

•  sbich  they  sboold  give  their  suffrage,  with- 
m  lefercace  to  the  merits  of  the  ditferent 
fssdidsies.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  was  stated 
is  evidence  before  Cbe  committee,  that  candi- 
'Met  sever  fbongbt  of  canvassing  tbe  electors 

*  tbe  cslafe  of  an  adverse  proprietor,  be- 
cssieit  would  bo  impossible  to  obmin  their 
Hic^  It  was  highly  desirable  to  confer  the 
cbrtive  franchise  only  upon  those  who  were 
<^Ue  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
■^tf  of  tbe  candidates.  Such  a  measure 
*MJd«  be  conceived,  be  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties and  be  BBost  solemnly  believed  that  it 
"oeldsdd  to  Ibe  happiness  of  Ireland,  and 
ikt  lecarity  of  tbe  British  empire  (cheers). 

Mf^AaaJkef  cooaideredthe  proposed  provision 
f«  the  Homan  Calbolic  clergy  as  a  most  ob- 
jecfinaahle  measure.  It  appeared  that  there 
*<R  2S0O  parisfa  priests  in  Ireland  ;  the  pay- 
■mt  of  ibose  alone  would  occasion  a  heavy 
^^*rg^  so  the  consolidated  fund.  It  was  im- 
NdUe  that  Ifae  people  of  this  country  would 
bs;  bear  the  harden  which  the  payment  of  the 
^^>kaBc  clergy  would  impose  upon  them,  and 
teitvoeld  be  found  necessary  to  have  re* 
^••ne  to  tbe  tithes  of  the  Proiestbut  church. 
Bt  ceoclnded  by  moving  as  an  amendment, 
^  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 


kr.  W,  Ped  seconded  the  amendment.  Judg- 
*C  <f  popniar  feeling  from  the  sentiments  of 
jke  place  in  which  be  chiefly  resided,  he  be- 
hcf<^  ibat  the  people  of  England  were  averse 
<0fraatkBK any  farther  concessions  to  tbe  Ca- 
*•*>«•-  For  himself,  after  great  attention  to 
y  •■hj«ct,  he  remained  unconverted.  Even 
l^he^d  generally  been  friendly  to  the  cause 
«  Calbslk  EmnBcipatioBy  be  should  cotasidcr 
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tbolici  now  laboured.  Tbe  huBveiicet  1m>w- 
ever,  of  tbe  Jesuits,  did  not  exist  in  Irelaadj 
and  if  it  did,  the  renio?al  of  those  restrictioni, 
by  restoring  to  tbe  people  th6  full  enjoyment 
oi  their  political  rights,  would  emancipate 
them  from  the  power  of  the  priests.  The  effect 
of  exclusion  was  as  impolitic  as  it  waa  luijutt 
for  it  multiplied  the  motives  which  Catbolici 
felt  to  adhere  to  thehr  foith.  No  honorable 
Catholic  could  abandon  hit  faith  under  ex- 
isting circumstances;  the  greater  the  dis- 
couragements which  affected  hit  partj,  the 
firmer  ought  to  be  his  adherence  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Coke  presented  a  petition  from  seventy 
clergymen  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  de- 
rived great  satisfaction  from  the  proof  of  to- 
leration which  these  petitioners  displayed, 
And  he  trusted  that  he  ehould  yet  live  to  con- 
gratulate the  great  and  good  man  in  whose 
diocese  they  lived|,npon  the  success  of  a  mea- 
sure which  had  been  so  strenuously  supported 
by  him  for  so  many  years  (hear).  It  bad  been 
the  intention  of  the  clergy^tien  whose  names 
were  affixed  to  this  petition,  not  to  interfere 
upon  this  occasion,  and  they  would  not  liave 
done  so  if  they  had  not  found  some  of  their 
brethren  actively  employed  by  night  and  by 
dny,  during  the  whole  of  Passion  WcelL,  and 
even  on  Good  Friday — perhaps  because  they 
thought  the  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed— 
tn  getting  signatures  to  a  petition  of  a  contrary 
description. 

The  order  of  fhe  day  tor  the  second  reading 
df  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Browntow  said,  that  circumstanced  as  we 
were  with  respect  to  Ireland,it  was  impossible  to 
remain  stationary.  Tbe  two  parties  whose  dis- 
aemdom  were  so  fatal  to  the  repose  of  timt 
country  were  little  removed  from  an  actual 
state  of  contest.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
(he  important  question  became  what?  We  could 
not  go  baclL  nor  re-enact  laws  like  those  which 
had  before  been  tried.  There  was  one  only 
remedy  for  the  distressing  situation  in  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  placed — it  was 
conciliation  (hear,  hear).  He  would  not  take 
upon  himself  to  decide  whetlier  the  unhappy 
slate  of  Ireland  was  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  or  of  a  thousand 
concomitant  circumstances;  but  it  could  not 
be  denied,  that  with  that  disappointment  the 
disgraces  and  dissensions  of  Ireland  had  in- 
creased. Re  was  anxious  therefore  to  obtain 
some  great  national  settlement  of  tbe  affairs  of 
that  country,  and  he  was  prepared  to  go  to 
all  prudent,  almost  to  all  practicable  lengths, 
to  attain  that  desirable  object  (hear,  hear). 
If  he  were  asked  whether  he  still  felt  his 
ancient  enmity  against  the  Roman  Catholics— 
be  did  wrong  to  call  it  enmity,  his  opposition 
did  not  deserve  that  character  (hear)— he 
would  reply,  **  Certainly  nof '  (bear).  Many 
of  the  groonds  on  which  be  formerly  maintained 
bis  opposition,  were  removed.  Many  of  the 
arguments  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
osing,  and  of  hearing  used  by  others,  could  no 
longer  be  applied  to  the  question;  and  he 
knew  not  wnat  other  course  he  could  take 
than  to  avow  the  fkct.  If,  on  inquiry,  he 
Imd  found  himself  to  have  been  in  error  with 
respect  to  his  former  opinions,  it  became  him 
to  make  the  only  atonement  in  his  power— to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  been  deceived  (hear, 
hear).  He  would  not  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  tbe  valne  of  the  Ronuui  Catholic  reli- 
gion as  a  fonn  of  wonbip.    The  way  in  which 


he  would  oonilder  the  lollgkNi  was  tMs    did  it 
involve     practical    consequences    detracting 
from  the  allegiance  which  sul^ects  owed  to 
their   government.     The  strongest  oljectioii 
which  bad  been  made  against  the  Roman  Gb- 
tholic  religion  was,  that  it  created  aa  extrm- 
neons  power  in  the  state  through  the  intoeaeo 
which  it  gave  to  the  Pope.    Bnt  the  change 
which  bad  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the 
political  situation  of  the  Pope  had  materhaHy 
affected  the  question,  and  lie  covld  soareely 
recognise  the  shadow  of  his  former  nrfght. 
What  had  become  of  that  Goliath  which  sporte^l 
with  crowned  heads,  laid  kingdoms  nndercoo- 
tribotion,  and  excommnnlcatod  princes?  Tk& 
genius  of  the  age,  the  David  of  asoder*  tiases* 
had  destroyed  It  (hear,  hear).    If  It  were  trae, 
as  had  always  hitherto  been . asserted,  thattbw 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  owed  a  dividedl 
allegUuico  to  their  king— then  be  wonid  any 
that  they  wero  just  objects  of  snspicioa,  and 
ought  to  be  eaclnded  tram  all  olBccs  of  tvwstf 
but  if  the  evidence  which  bad  been  given  be- 
foro  the  committees  appointed  by  parlinaient 
on  the  subject  of  Ireland  were  true,  he  saw  n» 
reasons  wnv  that  course  sbonld  be  iMrsisted  hn 
(hear,  hear).    It  was  upon  the  evidence  given 
before  the  ccMnmittees,  that  his  change  of  epi- 
nion  was  founded.    If  thero  were  any  man  in 
that  house  who  doubted  tbe  troth  of  that  evi- 
dence,   be  hoped  that  he   weold   have    Ihe^ 
courage  to  say  so,  in  order  that  the 
of  his  antipathy  to  the  Catholics  might 
known,  and,  if  possible,  removed.    If  the  evi-. 
dence  given  before  the  committees  wero  false, 
tbe  house  might  at  once  dissolve  those  remiH  ■ 
tees,  and  declare  that  upon  the  myslenr  of 
Irish  affairs  no  light  could  be  thrown.    If  the 
hlgb-bora  and  talented  men  who  had  oonewver 
to  this  country,  to  guide  parllaaMnt  by  Urn  light 
of  their  knowledge,  had,  as  he  had  heard  baaely 
inaioualed,  endeavoured  to  establish  one  gmwt 
and  devilish  lie,  then,  indeed.  Us  coavenien 
had  proceeded  upon  false  gronnds.    But  that 
such  was  the  case,  he  could  never  for  a  mo» 
ment  believe.    Dr.  Doyle  twas  asked  la  the 
committee,  whether  by   the  doctfine  of  the  - 
Roman  Catholic  church  the  Pom  had  nay 
right  to  intermeddle  with  the  rights  of  the 
King   and   the    allegiaace    which   Cathollee 
owed  to  bfan.     The  rev.  gent,  answered  in 
the  negative ;  and  on  being  asked  what  weeM 
be  tbe  consequences  if  the  Pope  were  le  do 
so,  he  replied,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  weeM 
preach   to  their    flocks   tkat   it    was   their 
duty  to  oppose  the  Pope.    The  archhishep  eC 
Dublin  gave  similar  evidence.    The  preped 
tions  which  were  overthrown  by  the  mmmt  i  s  ef 
Dr.  Doyle,  formed  the  most  Important  groaad 
of  the  opposition  which  had  been,  and  stalf 
was,  made  against  th^  claims  of  the  Oalhellcn 
(hear,  hear).    Dr.  Doyle  was  likewise  asked 
whether  the  Pope  had  the  power  of  graatias^ 
dupensation  for  crimes ;   he  replied,  certainly 
not,  and  that  he  considered  such  a 
impious    Tbe  rev.  gent,  also  slated  that 
Catholics  had  purchased  a  great  part  of    __ 
confiscated  property.    How  was  It  possible, 
then,   to  sup|NMe  that   the  Catholics  would 
join  in  any  uisurrectlonary  movemeuts,    by 
which  they  could  not  fail  to  be  suffems  (hear, 
hear)?      With    respect   to   these    impertaat 
poinU,    all    the   dificulties   wMeh    he   bad 
rormerly    felt    to     making    eencendonn    In 
the    Catholics  were   ressoved   (hear,  hear). 
He  was  therefore  prepared  to  give  his  vote 
for  the  measure  of  tin  bou.  hertml  in  lla 


ytenlitoge,  wmntlmg  to  bimtell  the  H^  of 
t^jecdif  to  pwticttlor  poitioM  of  it  In  the 
ctMJttee.  He,  bowever,  did  not  Ihfink  that 
Ac  kill  before  the  houio  wa  the  most  perfect 
9lkk  cootd  be  ofiered  to  tbe  approbation  of 
prikmuU  M  applicable  lo  the  present  cir- 
f— imeiof  Isetaad.  Two  important  provi- 
asM  were  recommeaded  by  almost  every  wit- 
iwaJled  before  tbe  committee,  touching  a 
ptmmm  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  ami  tlie  cz- 
crow  of  lbs  electivo  franchise.  The  framing 
«f  ^tUooi  on  those  sabjects  woald  be  most 
IwcimL  It  w«s  the  object  of  government  to 
bia^aH  reiigioos  sects  in  connezioo  with  tbe 
a»lc  Far  what  reason,  then,  should  not  this 
p6ey  he  ohserved  with  respect  to  the  Catbolic 
tktiff  i  When  tbe  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
teU  iad  that  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
biufereace  with  the  independence  of  then* 
Rj^iea,  they  would,  like  the  Presbyterian 
ckfs^mea,  be  good  allies  of  the  state.  The 
pviNicd  altcimtion  respecting  the  i^xercise  of 
Ike  dcctcre  finmcluse  in  Ireland*  in  every  way 
■  akicb  it  ceald  be  viewed,  moral  or  politicai, 
aeold,  ia  bkopinion,  bo-  productive  of  great 
hseef  L  Tbe  Proteslaat'  portion  of  tbe  people 
if  ifsJand,  who  bad  been  represented  to  be 
•acesteMed  wtib  the  proposed  measure,  were 
4(  peissw  wbo  should  call  for  it  as  tbeir 
kn  Kcuritj.  A  great  mistake  was  made  In 
liK  bjr  granting  power  to  tbe  rabble,  and 
vukbeUiag  it  from  tbe  knowledge,  property, 
mri  irtalien  of  Ibe  country.  He  would  now 
Pfota  to  remedy  that  mistake,  by  taking 
Kucr  from  tbe  rabble,  and  bestowing  It  on 
nt^  koonrfodge,  and  property  (hear,  hear). 
Utdrribe  prascot  system,  tbe  great  mam  of 
Ike  Uhb  voters  blindly  followed  the  directions 
if  i|^  Itndlords  with  respect  to  the  manner 
a  sbicb  they  sbould  give  their  suffrage,  with- 
Mt  lefereooe  to  the  merits  of  the  different 
psdidaiei.  As  m  proof  of  this,  it  was  stated 
is  e«idcBoe  before  Ibe  committee,  that  candi- 
^Mtt  sever  ihoogbt  of  canvassing  tbe  electors 
*  Ike  ciftate  of  an  adverse  proprietor,  be- 
cuieit  would  bo  impomible  to  obmin  tbeir 
^^  It  was  highly  desirable  to  confer  the 
^^Ktint  fraacbise  only  upon  those  who  were 
c^Uc  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
■^t»  of  the  candidates.  Such  a  measure 
^U,  be  conceived,  be  acceptable  to  all  ^wr- 
^i  sad  he  ssost  solenmly  believed  that  it 
ueoUedd  to  tbe  happiness  of  Ireland,  and 
ike  lecerity  of  tbe  Britiib  empire  (cheers). 

li'.AaiAee considered  the  proposed  provision 
fw  Ike  Roman  Catbolic  clergy  as  a  most  ob- 
jcctMaable  measure.  It  appeared  that  there 
*CR  2300  parish  priests  to  Ireland  ;  the  pay- 
■w  ef  those  alone  would  occasion  a  heavy 
^nse  oa  the  consolidated  food.  It  was  hn- 
pHukk  that  the  people  of  this  country  would 
W  bear  the  burden  which  the  payment  of  the 
^ttkelic  clergy  would  impose  upon  them,  and 
^nitvould  be  found  necessary  to  have  re- 
^•netothe  tithes  of  the  Protesffint  church. 
o«  esocladed  by  moving  as  an  amendment, 
(^  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 


Mr.  W,  Peti  seconded  the  amendment.  Jodg- 
*C  «f  popular  feeling  from  the  lentiments  of 
tte  place  ia  which  he  chiefly  resided,  he  he^ 
••»ed  that  the  people  of  England  were  averse 
tojiaatmg  aay  further  concessions  to  the  Ca- 
••lia-  Forhimeelf,  after  great  attention  to 
■■  •■y«ct,  he  remained  unconverted.  Even 
I' »*»d  generally  been  friendly  to  the  cause 
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the  present  time  most  unfit  fbr  conccdliog  lt«  it 
would  be  putting  too  high  a  premium  upon  fac* 
tiott  and  violence,  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  tbo 
late  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  AssoclaUon 
had  tended  to  promote  any  thing  In  the  way  o( 
concenion  from  Parliament  or  tbe  couptryj; 
and  tbe  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  in  tye^y  senfo 
identified  themselves  with  the  Catbolic  Asao-^ 
elation.  He  believed  it  was  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  cause  of  Catholic  Bmancipatioo 
was  the  cause  of  6/X)0,000  of  people  io  Ire- 
land! but  the  fact  mattered  little,  for  the 
greater  tbeir  number  tbe  greater  was  tbe  lon- 
ger of  granting  what  they  desired.  If  Parliii* 
ment  were  once  thrown  open  to  the  Catholics,  a 
decided  change  could  not  fail  to  take  place  io 
the  state  of  the  Irish  representation.  A  largo 
body  of  Catholics  would  be  found  in  that  hou^ 
who  would  endeavour  to  exalt  their  own  esta** 
blisfament  at  the  expense  of  tbe  rival  faith. 
The  grants  proposed  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
would  only  render  tbe  present  measure  add>» 
tionally  objectionable.  He  was  opposed  to  thfi 
principle  of  such  a  grant  rather  than  to  tbe  pe- 
cuniary expense ;  if  once  it  were  carried,  what 
was  to  hinder  every  other  sect  from  claimii^  a 
similar  provision  ?  That  the  attainment  of  Ca*> 
tholic  Emancipation  would  end  the  miseries  of 
Ireland,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  s  ha 
believed  it  would  not  in  any  way  decreaso 
thteu  The  evils  whkb  afBicted  Ireland  wero 
tbe  want  of  a  resident  gentry,  the  want  of  ca- 
pita], the  want  of  commerce,  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious education.  These  were  difficulties,  pq%. 
to  be  touched  by  a  measure  which,  fo  bira, 
seemed  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  comiaan 
nity's  and  certainly,  so  long  ai  be  contjnne4,4A 
think  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bre4 
the  best  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  fp^ 
long  be  should  feel  it  bis  duty  to  oppoM  auj. 
extension  of  the  political  privileges  of  tbo 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Datnon  would  be  ready  to  voto  fi>ri 
the  measure  if  he  thought,  with  the  bon.  mem>^ 
her  for  Armagh,  that  peace  and  prosperity^ 
would  be  the  consequence ;  but  he  ceqjid  not  helpl 
coming  entirely  to  a  different  conclusion.  Ao4> 
believing,  as  he  did,  that  tbe  conclusion  whi<it|. 
be  bad  come  to  was  supported  by  the  fvir, 
dence  before  the  house,  he  called  upon 
bon.  members  to  look  closely  at  that  evidence^ 
and  not  to  forget  who  the  parties  were  by  wboai 
it  was  given.  He  could  not  well  reconcile  tho 
fact  of  one  and  the  same  gentleman  being  tho 
friend  of  a  person  like  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  tho 
friend  of  tbe  hon.  member  for  Westminster-^ 
the  advocate  of  universal  suffrage,  and  of  tho 
disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  free* 
holders.  He  could  not  understand  bow  tbe  tur- 
bulent conduct  of  Mr.  0*Connell  in  Ireland 
tallied  with  the  temperate  evidence  which  ho 
gave  before  tbe  committee.  Tbe  evidence  oC 
Dr.  Doyle  was  still  more  extraordinary  In  this 
respect.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  believo 
that  there  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  samo 
man  so  much  meekness  as  this  gentleman  had 
displayed  upon  his  examination,  and  such  furi- 
ous rancour  as  his  political  writings  were  filled 
with.  Dr.  Doyle  had  sent  several  pamphleta 
into  the  world  under  the  signature  of  J.  K.  L4 
he  had  received  tbe  thanks  of  tbe  Catholic  As- 
sociation for  them,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
taut  he  was  their  author.  These  works  coa- 
tained,  all  of  them,  the  fiercest  attacks  npoa 
the  Establibhed  Church;  the  most  raocoroat 
abuse  of  the  whole  Protestant  system.  The 
author  taught  his  countrymen  to  look  only  at 
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cli^  loilltitfMM  at  i»T«iiCe<  ft>r 
lh«fr  oppr^fcloi^    M%  %  4HiK,  he  felt  into 
If  ••  J  «t  tlie  ntntio*  •€  tke  PnlettaBt  faith : 
ht  CfNide«ne4  lU  triadplM,  reviled  ill  minit- 
lc^^  a«il  aaatheniatiied  its  deeiitect.    Upco 
tke  vboie,  perh«pt«  lie  fretented  as  true  a  |iic- 
tiiftt  of  a«  a^ediaal  son  lo  the  ice  af  Rame  aa 
caald  b«  inagloodi  aad  if  lach  a  maa  had 
pmver>  nallber  Pape  Boaifacey  nor  any  other 
pQ^t'COold  deiire  a  aiore  fititag  tottmniaat  to 
M^Qgata  Iralatd  ta  eecleiiasdaiil  Aoorinatloa. 
Before  the  comaiiHcttof  the  hoooe  thh  peoilo- 
laoB  was  tewpaeale  in  hia  ■■■■erai  Mboral  |p 
hl»  vicwt  I  fall  of  adniratiao  for  *a  eontltm- 
tiat  of  kit  countrTt  and  of  rovermce  far  Hs 
la«t»    Ho  al^offtd  the  power  of  the  Pope,  In 
aU  bol  tpiritqal  OMtten,  and  Heady  aa  an  old 
fiovonaotor  ia  rcfinh^  Mm  ail  political  iaflo- 
aace,  ho  wae   leady  with  aaavera  to  efory 
^uettioa  i  in  thovt,  bo  wae  jnet  what  the  meet 
ardent  firieod  of  Catholic  KiBancipation  coold 
dMre  him  to  be.    But  lot  hen.  aiemhers  notify 
what  occarred  wiien  a  qeeiiioB  a»  to  J.  K.  L. 
waa  pal  to  bin.     HVhen  aeked  whether  ho  had 
■oea  *o  pavpWet  rinsed  with  l^te  iniHaia,  hie 
onevora  were  riiarl  aad  aamtiifiictory.    **  DM 
he  Of  re«  in  the  priaciploi  laU  down  U  them  )" 
**  Prehnyy  he  did."    '^  Did  ho  nfwoo  in  the 
y/tm  for  diefrwiddiinir  the  fot ty^Wiof  Aneo- 
thldore  T*    TWe  qtiettion  the  doctor  eauM  not 
aoawoff  wilhpot  felling  apon  lbilri<hfea  gvoondL 
Accordingly*  aa  eoen  at  he  [pot  to  tUa  point, 
Dr.  Davie  wae  fonnd  nppenlinf^  to  the  mmiii 
lee.    Ilo  vMwd  not  to  he  proaied  fivther  opiin 
thel  queition.    Ho  pnl  it  to  the  eoeaaittoe 
whether  ii  wae  necewory.    In ehort«  not  to  aee 
the  tofoi  offeadf  ely»  la  a  very  Jeeuitieal  way, 
ho   contrived    to   decliee  giriag  an  anewett. 
Bat  nil  thie  artifice  coold  not  tocceod.    The 
evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  wai  pabliehed,  and  his 
pomphlett  weee  puhiiahed  t  and  bo  wiriied  that 
Yhe  hon.  member  for  Armagh  had  compared  the 
one  with  the  olher.     Writbige  and  dechiratiooi 
•»  oppoeite  rcadered  the  ftcurctaaat  of  the 
hmad  itneetlon  aloMM  impoetihle^    Mr.  0*Con- 
aell  and  l>r.  Doyle  gaoled  the  minde  and  leel- 
fagi  of  the  Catholica  of  Ireknd.    The  one 
panaged  the  beeiaeni  of  divioltyt  the  other 
cemmen  poHtica.    Dr.  Doylo  repreeentod  the 
Pfolestont  ehueeb  aa  eeelcae*  tyrannical^  aad 
pppeotoive  i  hftr.  O'Coinell  panaed  the  Hune 
eooeee  in  nlieontizg  the  mindnuf  iIm  lay  ponn 
|Mio»  froto  Protoetont  faistitntfoDe  nnd  aatto- 
litieiw    The  eAfcl  of  thie  was,  that  theio  was 
loarro&y  n  Protostaot  la  IreAaad  who  did  not 
aapoei  loao  great  convalshin  from  the  socceis 
of  the  CnthoUc  didiM  (cries  itf  ao,  ao)|  aad 
leareel^  a  CathoHc  who  did  not  expect  to  gala 
■omelhinf  heyood  mere  eligibility  to  offco. 
To  aniictpato  hcighter  proepects  for  the  futare, 
aador  saeb  cisenaietenceo,    wae    imposriblo. 
Vhi*n  Protestontt  loohed  at  the  speeches  aad 
miokKiooa  af  the  Catholic  Association  of  the 
peossnt  day,  aad  conoectod  these  with  the  hii- 
loey  of  former  times,  they  could  see  nothiog  to 
lesnen  the  daagerof  now  grantiag  fbrther  poll- 
tkia  prUileges  to  the  Catholics.    On  the  SIst 
of  May,  in  the  last  year»  it  eiight  be  remem- 
horvd^  a  petition  had  been  preicnted  to  the 
house  by  the  hon.  mcmhes  for  Wiachelsea,  con* 
Toyiag  a  swoephig  coadeawathNi   of   every 
Ihtoc  that  waa  Protestant,  nnd  demanding  a 
thoroQgh  lefora  In  the  temporalities  of  the 
Charch  of  Irelond.    Now,  for  what  wae  in- 
tended by  o  thorongh  refonn  in  the  tempo* 
•nlltiei  of  the  Chnrdi  of  Ireland,  ho  woald 

to  oiiMlie  the 


phfetoofJ.K.U  AllthoeldectoorAo  pe- 
tition  of  189#  hod  boeo  earrled  into  etece- 
tioo  by  the  Catholic  Pariiameat  of  1«T.  lo 
107,  when  the  coontry  was  goToraed  by  Lord 
TyrcoBoel,  the  Viceroy  of  Kiog  Jamee,  mmd  it 
was  intended  to  restore  the  tempaial  ae  wHI  as 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Romish  Chorrh,  the 
first  step  Uhea  was  to  fomoee  all  the  Protes- 
tant Judges,  and  to  SQpply  their  phices  wKh 
Catholica.  But  the  remoral  was  not  coolinod 
to  the  Judges  only  s  every  pAce,  down  evea  to 
the  low  sitaatlon  of  coostahle,  which  hod  hefoio 
been  held  by  Ptotestaots,  was  vaeated,  and 
Catholics  sshetitoted.  The  next  stop  was  to 
dhfVanchi»  the  corpomtiaasf  tlMir  choHeri 
were  taken  away,  and  new  charters  giren,  a  ith 
power  to  the  princlpol  oUcen  to  remove  all 
Protestanto  who  held  oflico  under  the  former 
cimrtefs.  Harlag  succeeded  thas  for,  the  Go- 
eonunent  next  tried  Its  power  on  the  Irish  Par* 
Ihmient  A  Purttament  was  sooo  after  hoM  in 
Dnhlta,  of  which  only  eight  members  of  t^ 
House  of  Coemions  were  Proteetaati,  aad  the 
peofs  who  Bsot  In  the  upper  honso  wore  nH 
Catholica  Barly  In  the  soMloa  an  act  was 
pnssed  which  coofieeatod  the  estotes  of  mahi- 
todes  of  Protet tnnls  i  nnd  when  a  petition  n«- 
moffonsly  signed  by  thoA  body,  woe  presented 
tothehoHM,  the  answer  was,  that  they  mast 
shase  to  Hie  general  nria.  Afler  eenctiooj^ 
the  ppoeeodings  ho  had  Just  aotleed,  the  Par- 
IfiBsone  next  poseed  a  biH  of  attainder,  to 
wMch,  accordUig  to  Archbishop  Klag,  not 
fower  Iton  f ^00$  Proteetonts  were  oltolated, 
nnd  of  conree  their  properties  confieoate^ 
The  whole  of  the  dioceean  scheoh*  wUch  hod 
pn»vtoasly  beea  in  the  hands  of  Proteetonta, 
were  placed  uador  the  svperiatendence  of  Ca- 
tholics, to  the  exclusion  of  Protestaat  teacb- 
ors  aad  pupils.  The  followships  of  DnbHn 
Ualversity  were  filled  by  CathoUca,  and  n 
Popish  priest  was  made  provost.  All  the  lir* 
lags  ta  the  gift  of  Govemmeat  were  fiDod  by 
Catholics  I  aad  as  a  wind-ap  to  this  mfermn 
tion,  which  was  jast  of  the  kind  thnt  Dr.  Doyto 
advacated,  there  were  ia  the  diocew  of  Dnblte 
tweoty-eix  Protestaat  churches,  orenpied'by 
Popidi  priests,  and  turned  in  toCaibolic  chopela. 
These  were  the  effects  of  Popish  asceadaacy  t 
aad  similar  results  would  follow,  if  it  pi«v«iled 
ia  the  pretont  day.  For  these  reasons  ho  wonid 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  He  felt 
conrineed,  that  instead  of  tran^aiHislog  cha 
country,  it  would  tend  only  to  croato  fresh  dto- 
sonsioos.  He  wished  the  Pvolsstoat  eetohHs^ 
ssent  to  remafai  nndiiturhod,  hccanse  the  co«m. 
try  had  fiourisbed  under  Hi  our  lihertieoltoa 
been  cherished  by  It,  nnd  ho  felt  conrincod  they 
would  he  lorn  secure  by  ony  neasaro  whicii 
should  weakea  its  inflaenco. 

Lord  JfOfen  did  aat  etaad  forth  an  dw  ap^ 
legist  of  the  Catholk  prelates,  or  the  diirtiitn 
which  they  toaght  Noifoor  did  he  feet  himaolf 
bound  to  reconcile  the  opintons  of  J.  K.  I»  wiik 
those  of  Dr.  Doyle  or  Mr.  0*ConneU.  Tboir 
cousistoncy  was  ta  their  own  keeping,  nnd  io 
was  not  tbe  bnsinem  of  that  honeo  to  mroasMo 
their  differences.  Learlng  thoee  dllhsnncow 
out  of  consideratieo,  the  question  boforo  tfoo 
house  was  piaia  and  simple.  It  woe,  %' 
the  circuBBStnncet  of  the  times  to 
they  lived  called  for  the  co 
COM,  enacted  ta  n  period  of  ciril 


hortag  for  its  object,  not  the  pntlfaw  dnww  « 
ncti.of  the  PhritaMBlof  Kii« 


M  lo«M  ooty  to  «i«  Bide  oC  ite  q«ettlr)ii. 

Kiof  JuMt  wit  ucllaedl  4o  detfrntifm*  aad  WM 

uyaged  in  a  itrq^i^i^  Cdt  tfao  Ihrone  of  £nf- 

UdL    Whep  |«  h«4  th^  object  in  tirw,  what 

miBore  iMitorai  tkan  U»t  Ui^^  ihould  endea- 

Tov  to  cripple  the  power  of  bii  adversaries— 

tkProteatuiU?     Bat  what  application  l^d 

fhalfiict  to  the  tivoe  and  circumttancet  of  ^ 

prewDt  day  2    Wt  liad  now  no  King  Jamea, 

ud  i(  WM  not  to  be  ftoppoaed  that  the  iiloa- 

triou  hmUy  oppo  Ibe  taroae  of  this  counlry 

coiM  ever  lodolge  a  Reeling  hoetile  to  its  U- 

hente$t  or  witli  to  eai|)loy  the  CathoUca  M 

a^eoti  for  their  ittliver»ioiU      Reisevberiiig 

wkat  WIS  dope  bjr  tbe  political  afeott  of  Kloir 

Jmm  a^iofll  tlte  Protettaota,  he  waa  not  at 

ill  fturprised  at  the  conduct  of  the  Protestants 

vbMi  thav  caiae  ioto  power.  They  enacted  tl^e 

pmalcode ;  i^hI  whetlier  wise  or  unwise,  they 

vere  consistent    Their  object  was  to  subvert 

(ke  power  of  their  ad^eraaries,  and  in  elfecting 

tUi  they  reduced  tbe  popalation  to  a  stale  of 

buUrisai.  But  those  times  were  eone  by.  The 

real  nais  of  tbe  IriAh  people  had  now  ao- 

faired  wealth,  and^  with  that,  political  infln- 

eoce.  Of  that  inUuence  it  was  impossible  to 

^pnre  tbeoi.  They  could  not  now  re-enact  the 

P^code;  and  it  was  impossible  to  remain 

Kttionary,    Thev  ou|;bt,  therefore,  to  concede 

tkat  villiasly  which  might  hereafter  be  wrunf 

fran  thfa  by  occeasity. 

Mr,  NortAy  referring  to  the  evidence  before 
Ike  committee*  and  the  dilTerence  between  the 
luma  held  by  the  same  individuals,  in  Ire- 
m  and  la  this  eoontry,  observed  that  the 
•Mse  iodividoal  would  speak  in  one  tone  to 
a  coadlia^ory  friend,  and  in  another  to  a  proud 
«Bd  imoleiil  to.  In  (reland,  those  men  spoke 
tke  laofiiafe  of  tbe  heart  when  smarting  under 
Heme  of  wrong  ;  but  when  they  were  met  by 
I  friendly  committee,  and  quietly  called  on  to 
difcaBsfhe  measvretaiost  likely  to  tranquillize 
Irelaad,  their  feelings  were  changed,  and  with 
oea  Aeir  ezpreaslons.  Instead  of  deriving 
BTom  this  factaii  af^QQiont  against  tbe  measure 
kbre  the  house',  he  thought  it  was  strong  in  its 
hroor.  ifhat  waa  the  mild  and  eonciliating 
iMc  of  the  individual  alluded  to,  hut  a  fore- 
hrteof  that  calm  find  contentment  which  might 
*«  expected  (him  the  great  body  to  which  ihey 
Mhosed  if  this  hill  wore  passed  ?  He  would  at 
^  co*e  to  th«  argoment  which  urged  that 
<K  frieraace«  of  w|iich  the  Catholics  complain- 
M  weru  imagiMiry*  He  would  point  ont  the 
^niawhfeh  (he  several  clamet  of  Catholics 
h  Irelmd  woie  effected  by  the  penal  laws^ 
ile  wial4"  t»fcg  tli»  country  geatleini^n  ^^ap. 
pw^g  falm  «  mail  of  influeooB,  eitjoyiBg  the 
2**^  994  cooftdenee  of  all  the  gentleaieB  in 
^ieDiipty<^he  darlved  from  thofO  distinctions 
2*«if  more  Hum  the  poorest  forty-shilling 
^^Uer.  Ho  wookl  neit  uke  the  profet* 
•hsal  mu.  Ho  Yru  allowed  to  enter  into  an 
l^itietp  profoiaioD ;  he  wte  orged  on  to  spend 
^^  fmn  of  hi!  life  in  the  tedious  studies 
"  «t  pfofetiioii,  and  when  at  length  he  had 
■""■Mnted  the  dificulties,  and  began  to  ac- 

2"ve  far  hfadaelf  the  esteem  of  the  public, 
J^d  with  mtccooi  and  burning  to  advance, 
''.was  bopeded  in  his  honourable  career, 
^bl  Ui  Proteatadt  competitor  passed  on  to 
*^thm.  Tbta  waa  a  grievance  harassing, 
^cataoas,  and  gaUiog,  audi  as  no  man  of  spirit 
c^  bear  wf tboat  complaint ;  and  so  long  as 
*^tH|tem  contiaued  the  country  must  re- 
dbeontenied.      Would   men   of   great 


talents.  toU  oo  all  Hmk  liveo  k  «  prolytMa 
struggle,  placed  aa  it  were  anoafst  tbe  money- 
changers in  the  porch,  whilst  the  holier  and 
daviiMr  places  were  reserved  for  the  more  fit- 
voured  (hcar^  hehr) }  These  were  the  griev* 
auccs  of  tho  whole  community  j  the  country 
had  a  right— the  Crown  had  a  right— to  the 
servlcea  of  all  its  subjeats,  and  it  waa  a  na- 
tional grievanoe  when  the  country  was  de- 
prived of  them.  But  it  had  been  said  thot, 
admitting  the  grievances  to  be  real,  still  there 
was  something  ia  tho  cooatitotion  wbUb  re- 
quired their  continuance.  He  denied  it;  be 
believed  the  aim  and  scope  of  those  who  framod 
our  constitution  was,  that  ail  the  members  of 
the  state  should  enjoy  aa  much  political  power 
04  could  be  conierrod  consistently  witn  tbe 
security  of  the  state^  But  bad  the  Catholic, 
indeed,  no  power  at  present  ?  Could  they«pro» 
vent  him  eiyoying  the  eoafideoce  of  millions  of 
his  countrymen  in  Ireland!  Could  they  de- 
prive bim  of  the  power  of  alternately  agitat- 
ing aad  tranquillizing  the  country,  or  making 
a  drawn  battle  with  the  Government  ?  Power 
he  would  possem  <  and  it  was  for  the  house  tp 
consider  what  direction  they  would  give  It, 
whether  they  would  make  it  their  own,  or  con- 
tinue it  in  hostility.  Did  gentlemen  believe 
that  the  Catholic  religion  had  remained  unal- 
tered $  and  that  it  was  now  professed  with  the 
same  aeal,  and  in  the  same  hlindneu  as  for- 
merly ?  There  was  but  one  thing  immutable, 
and  that  was  human  nature.  If  the  policy  of 
the  state  were  based  on  its  principles  it  would 
be  permanent  as  the  rock  on  which  it  wa9  ftaod* 
Feelings  of  gratitude  and  atfection  would  be 
called  forth  by  kindnew;  and  resentmeiit 
would  always  be  excited  by  insult  and  iigary. 
Let  the  house  choose  this  oasis  for  their  pro- 
ceedingA,  and  whatever  theologians  or  doctora 
might  say,  the  house  might  rely,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics would  receive  kindness  with  gratitude, 
and  favour  with  augmented  loyalty.  Could 
any  man  believe  that  the  religion  which  had 
been  professed  and  adorned  by  &  Pascal  and  a 
Feoelon,  those  lights  and  ornaments  of  their 
age— could  ^ny  man  believe  that  the  religion 
of  our  own  ancestors  rendeved  the  Catholic  un- 
grateful or  deceitful  ?  No  man  praqtically 
held  such  belief,  either  in  public  or  in  priva/ie 
life.  Till  what  period,  he  would  ask*  of  emr 
barrassmcni;  and  ihiqger«  was  concewioQ  to  he 
deUiyed  ?  For  what  mipfprtunea  and  f^  wbot 
critical  aituatioos  were  the  Legislature  to  wait^ 
The  Catholics  had  acquired  property,  were  in- 
creasing in  wealth,  and  measures  were  now 
taken  to  give  them  education.  Would  th# 
house  wait  till  multiplied  numbers,  added 
wealth, and  increased  knowledge,  should  enablp 
them  to  overwhelm  evory  opposing  barrier  f 
Concemlon  would  thon  lose  every  characte- 
ristic of  beneficencf  t  it  would  be  given  with- 
out grace,  and  voceivcd  without  gratitudes 
The  dangers  apprehended  from  concession  were 
remote  and  Imaginary,  while  those  which  re^ 
suited  from  denying  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
were  near  and  imminent.  Was  it  prndent  to 
direct  the  political  telescope  towards  tho 
clouds,  and  shiit  the  senses  to  the  dangers  lying 
in  our  paths  ?  Some  lioldoeBS  was^  consistent 
witl|  true  wisdom;  somo  inconvenience  must 
^e  eacountered  i  some  dangers  must  be  met  i 
aad  he  thought  it  wjis  hotter  to  meet  tbe  dan- 
gers which  wero  seen,  than  to  legislate  fof 
those  which  were  oaly  imagined.  There  wag 
QO  princiule  that  he  knew  on  i^hicb.tb^  claimf 
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of  the  Cfitanlrcs  C9«ld  Bow  be  retieted.  Bither 
the  Lefislature  bed  gont  too  ikr  in  tbe  concei- 
sioQt  already  made  to  the  Catholicii  or  in  now 
withlioldiiiK  farther  coDcetrioos,  not  far  enough. 
Having  remitted  part  of  tbe  penal  lawB,  it 
,  wat  necessary  either  to  remit  or  re-enact 
the  whole.  In  his  opinion,  the  boate  sboold 
adopt  that  measure'  of  conciliation  which  luid 
been  recommended  by  tlie  wisest  and  most  elo- 
quent statesmen )  that  measure,  he  was  per- 
suaded, would  restore  peace  to  Ireland,  and 
five  safety  and  security  to  tbe  empire. 

Lord  Bunitmore  refused  to  vote  for  tbe  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill,  because  it  did  not 
contain  provisions  for  the  clergy,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  tbe  elective  franchise. 

Mr.  t/amef  Daly  said,  the  calm  that  preyailed 
in  Ireland  was  not  the  calm  of  apathy,  but  of 
intense  interest.  The  Catholics  of  that  coun- 
try were  united  together,  from  the  higliest  peer 
to  the  lowest  peasant :  they  had  set  aside  all 
minor  interests,  and  they  were  now  combined, 
band  and  heart,  for  the  recovery  of  their  just 
rights.  He  could  not  contemplate  without 
alarm  the  irritation  of  millions  of  men.  It  was 
true  that  the  Catholic  Association  was  at  an 
end  ;  but  if  this  bill  were  thrown  out,  the  Ca- 
tholics would  associate  again,  and  would  en- 
deavour to  take  by  force  Uiat  which  they  could 
not  obtain  by  fair  means  (hear,  hear),  lie  had 
a  deep  stake  in  the  country ;  and  be  would 
undertake  to  say,  that  all  the  property  in  it 
would  be  dimininbed  one-half  in  value,  if  Par- 
liament should  now  dash  (he  cupofconiiolation 
from  tbe  Catholics,  after  it  had  voluntarily 
raised  it  to  their  lips.    In  conclusion,  he  eulo- 

£ised  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  He 
ad  witnessed  the  benefit  of  their  exertions, 
and  had  even  heard  it  acknowledged  repeated- 
ly hjf  the  judges. 

8ur  N>  CoUAurst  voted  in  favour  of  this  mea- 
■ure,  because,  among  other  reasons,  he  was 
convinced  that  by  so  doing  be  should  diminish 
the  number  of  Catholics,  and  consequently  in- 
crease the  stability  of  the  Established  Church 
(question,  question). 

Mr.  Ooathum  could  not  agree  in  tbe  senti- 
ments expressed  by  tbe  honourable  member 
(Mr.  Daly).  He  could  not  listen  to  the 
argument,  that  tbe  Catholics  demanded  these 
concessions,  and  that  if  they  were  refused  tbey 
would  take  them  by  force.  He  was  willing  to 
jrfeid  to  the  voice  of  reason,  but  would  be  the 
last  man  to  give  way  to  any  thing  like  a 
tbreaL  He  held  the  measure  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  British  constitution,  which  was 
todissolubly  united  with  the  Church  RsUbllsb- 
meat:  he  4ield  It  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
flrit  principles  of  that  constitution,  to  admit 
those  within  its  pale  who  were  actuated  by  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  meat  bitter  hostility  to 
tbe  Church  of  England.  Tbe  constitution  was 
built  upon  this  principle— to  exclude  every 
thing  that  was  dangerous  to  its  existence,  and 
to  guard  against  any  evil  which  it  foresaw  by 
checking  its  operation.  The  bill  Itself  admit* 
ted  that  there  was  some  danger.  If  there  were 
■ot,  why  should  it  contain  so  many  precautions! 
Why  should  it  contain  a  special  certificate  as  to 
tbe  loyalty  of  the  bishops  (great  uproar  in  the 
house)?  tbe  securities  which  tbe  bill  gave 
agaiast  the  apprehended  danger  were  of  three 
kinds.  He  was  proceeding  to  show  that  they 
were  all  inefllcient,  when  the  increasing  noise 
In  the  house,  and  ihe  cries  of**  acyoura,"  com- 
pelled bin  to  desist— It  was  then  agreed  to 
aiUoum  the  debate. 


Thussdat,  ApaiL  fl.— The  order  of  thf 
day  for  resuming  the  acyoumed  debate  oo  ibr 
second  reading  of  the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  mA 
tbe  amendment  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Oou/ftuni,  in  continuation  of  the  speedi 
be  had  commenced  on  the  previous  discsssion, 
proceeded  to  examine  the  securities  afforded 
by  the  bill.    Those  securities  were  of  thrvf 
descriptions:— first,   tbe    declarations  wbirb 
were  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  hill ; 
secondly,  the  oaths  required  to  he  taken  in  cer- 
tain cases  I  and  thirdly,  the  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  tlie  Crown  of  the  loyalty 
of  those  who  were  biearoafter  to  hold  bifh  siin- 
ations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  bj  super- 
intending  and  controlling  the  corresposdesce 
between   tbe    Catholic   bisliops   and   foreifs 
powers.    With  respect  to  the  first  class  of  se- 
curities— those  contained  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill^tbey  did  not  appear  to  bin  to  b« 
valid,  since  no  future  legislature  would  find 
any  difficulty  in  disregarding  them.    The  first 
part  of  the  preamble  related  to  the  Protestant 
succottion  to  the  throne  of  these  realnu,  nhick 
was  set  forth  as  '*  established  permanently  and 
inviolably."    This  point  was  very  imporUnt, 
because  after  the  passing  of  the  bill  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Crown  would  be  tbe  only  re- 
maining security.     Since  tbe  ProtestaatiflBi  of 
Parliament  and  of  persons  in  oUce  would  be 
only  contingent,  they  ought,  therefore,  to  coo- 
sider  how  far  this  established  ProtestaotisB  of 
the  Crown,  on  which  they  so  much  relied,  wsi 
likely  to  be  attended  to— tbey  ought  to  ci- 
amine   into  the  degree  of  dependence  whicb 
they  could  fairly  place  on  those  who  called  for 
this  hill.     He  saw,  in  this  measure,  no  slif:b( 
indication  of  the  feeling  of  those  persons.    It 
was  quite  clear  that  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  measure  cast  forward  their  views  to 
that  period  when  the  Crown  would  be  no  longer 
Protestant.      This   was   apparent   from    tbe 
letters  of  a  gentleman,  whose  opinions  oa  Ibis 
question  had  verv  great  weight,  and  whose 
evidence  before  the  committee  bad  tended  to 
alter  the  sentiments  of  the  boo.  member  for 
Armagh  (Mr.  Brownlow).     He  ailaded  to  Mr. 
O'Coonell :  that  gentieman  said  **  that  tbe  in- 
violability of  the  Protestant  successioa  would 
be  maintained  in  the  present  femllv.    There 
was  not,  be  observed,  a  Romaii  Catiiolic  who 
would  wish  to  see  it  altered — bi  that  feel- 
ing  tbe    RoBian    Catholics    all    coacurred*' 
(hear,   hear).     But  did  not  this  point  at  a 
period  when  tbe  present   fiamily    aiigbt  be- 
come extinct  ?    Did  not  this  sees  to  suppose 
that  a  period  might  arrive  when  Rooms  Ca- 
tholics might  become  eligible  to  the  throne  f 
The  next  point  to  which  w  preaable  adverted 
was  the  discipline  of  the  Proteutaat  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  wbkh  was 
to  be  permanently  and  inviolably  protected.  In 
conformity  with  the  Act  of  Uoioa.     If  be  cor^ 
rectly  understood  tbe   Act  of  DnIoo,  the  fair 
construction  of  that  act  was,  that  the  only  es- 
tablishment should  be,  the  Protestant  Bplsropal 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  It  existrd 
at  tiie  time  of  tiie  Union.    He  did  not  think  it 
was  intsnded  at  any  period  whatever,  to  place 
any  other  religion  on  a  level  with  the  Protes- 
tant EpiscopalChurch  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
but  there  was.  In  the  bill  Sefore  the  house,  a 
recognition  of  the  Rousan  Catholic  church  of 
Ireland.     His    learned    friend     (Mr.   Pluo- 
kett)  bad   said,  that  so  long  aa  individuals 
remained    merelv    bishops    of    the    Roman 
Catholic  church,  it  was  legal  and  proper  i  bat 
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thit  wkeo  (bey  denoraimited  IbemMlTei  biiliopt 
of  (he  RoiBRii  Catholic  church  of  Ireland,  it 
wai  illefal  and  improper.    And  yet  the  home 
was  now  called  upon  to  recognize  permanently 
•  body  of  Bishops  of  the   Roman  Catholic 
cAorcli  of  Ireland,  who  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  foods  of  thb  country.    There  was  no  one 
proriiion  which  he  could  discover,  that  went 
to  ^tmne  the  established  Protestant  Episco- 
pal charch  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  it  was 
recognized  at  the  Union  (hear,  hear).    When 
ibeynw  this,  conld  they  be   idle  enough  to 
nppose  (hat  any  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  the  pompons  declarations  with  which  the 
messore  was  accompanied?      He  came,   in 
the  next  place,  to  the  security  which  would 
l»e  derived  from  the  oaths  that  were  to  be  ad- 
BiDistered  lo   Roman  Catholics.      They  ap- 
plied only  to  temporal  matters,  but  left  un- 
loadied  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
ntj  of  a  foreign  power.    The  present  members 
of  (hat  bouse  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of 
npremacy,  declaring  that   the   ecclesiastical 
asd  spiritiial  authority  of  the  Pope  was  not, 
iod  never  should  be,  recognized  in  (his  realm. 
Aod  yet,  by  this  act,  other  persons  would  be 
allowed  to  Mt  in  Parliament  who  did  recognize 
(hst  spirltnal    and    ecclesiastical    dominion. 
Iltoie  who  framed  the  bill  ought  to  have  pro- 
vided for  this  difficulty,  and  not  have  placed 
(he  Protestant  members  in  a  situation  likely 
to  occasion  perjury   or    mental    reservation, 
(icntlemen  were  called  on,  either  to  perjure 
(hesMelves,  or  to  alter  the  plain  and  evident 
■eaauig  of  words.    A  considerable  portion  of 
<hoie  oaths  was,  he  knew,  taken  from  the  acts 
already  passed  for  the  general  relief  of  the 
Ronui  Catholics;  but,  notwithstanding  that, 
he  could  not  help  looking  at  the  measure  with 
very  great  jealousy.     He  conceived  that  those 
nneesaions  were  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
Charch  Establishment ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the 
«th9  attached  to  (he  biil  afforded  the  Protes- 
taati  but  very  little  security.    The  Catholics 
vere  called  on  by  the  oath,  to  disclaim  any  in- 
(fstioB    to   subvert  the    EsUblished  Church. 
That  was  clear  and  decisive }  but  when  it  was 
srcoapanied  with  the  words  *'  for  the  purpose 
of  labstitBting  a  Catholic  establishment  in  its 
ffcad,"  be  would  ask,  whether  it  did  not  allow 
•  considerable  degree  of  latitude  for  invading 
^  rights  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  so 
Iwf  u  there  was  not,  in  the  mind  of  the  in. 
vsdcr,  a  desire  to  establish  the  Catholic  church 
IB  its  room?     Sach  a  man  roij(ht  think  it  a 
Boralduty,  to  remove  a  church  which  appeared 
to  him  to  produce  no  benefit,  but  on  the  con- 
^y  to  occasion  evil.    He  wished  the  house 
(0  look  at  the  sentiments  promulgated  in  this 
mpecl  by  Dr.  Doyle,    who  was  highly  re- 
»r«eted  b^  the  Catholic  body.    But  there  was 
another  circumstanee  to  which  he  begged  to 
rail  the  attention  of  the  house.     In  the.bi^ 
which  bad  been  formerly   introduced    by  his 
ri;ht  booourable  friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  (he    Home    Department,    some   efficient 
■^srity  had  been  proposed  by  means  of  an 
^tk    The  oath  prescribed  by  that  bill  was  to 
J*  sdahiistered  to  all  ranks  of  the  clergy  i  but 
"the bill  now  before  the  house,  the  oath  sub- 
<^(sted  for  that  to  which  he  alluded  was  only 
'Choired  lo  be  taken  by  persons  who  were  ao- 
■itied  to  the  office  of  dean  or  bishop.     He 
(sae  BOW  to  the  third  security  which  the  bill 
proposed  to  establish.    This  was  the  ^ppoint- 
■cst  of  a  cemmiaaion  of  four  Catholic  bishops, 


for  the  purpose  ot  regulating-  the  Intercodr^ 
of  the  See  of  Rome  with  hisMigesty'ssobjecls 
in  Ireland.  But  (be  bill  did  not  provide  that 
they  should  disclose  all  that  might  be  contained 
in  such  intercourse,  unlew  they  should  be  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  injurious  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom,  thus  leaving  them  to  be  the  sole 
judges  of  the  quetition.  That  much  mischief 
might  be  done  by  a  commission  intrusted  with 
such  powers,  he  saw  too  plainly :  and  he  con  • 
gratulated  England  upon  the  protection  which 
had  been  thus  provided  for  her  establishments* 
for  the  security  of  her  religious  and  civil  liber- 
ties, by  the  appointment  of  four  Catholic 
Bishops  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  But  he  should  perhaps  be  told, 
that  not  only  these  but  other  advantage 
were  afterwards  to  spring  up  and  to  be  intro- 
duced, when  the  law  now  proposed  should 
have  been  carried  into  full  effect.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  offered  to  gi%e  up  the  franchise  of 
the  forty  shilling  freeholders;  and  this  was 
presented  as  a  sort  of  bonus,  either  to  induce 
the  house  to  pass  thi»  bill,  or  to  reward  them 
for  having  done  so.  He  wished,  however,  to  ask 
the  hon.  members  who  had  eiipoused  that  propu* 
sition,  whether  they  intended  to  effect  this  dis- 
franchi^ment  immediately  ?  They  admitted 
that  the  existence  of  the -iOs.  freeholds  was  an 
evil  in  the  system  of  lieland,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  abolished.  Could  they  abolish  it  at  pre- 
sent, or  must  thoy  nut  wait  the  eipiratiou  of 
leases  now  in  existence  ?  One  of  these  two 
things  they  must  be  prepared  to  do:  the  first, 
for  his  own  part,  he  tbuught  impracticable,  and 
if  they  proposed  to  do  the  second,  then  ho 
asked,  what  became  in  the  meantime  of  the 
security  againat  the  evils  which  they  admitted  ? 
To  the  proposition  for  paying  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  in  such  manner  as  befitted  their 
rank  and  utility,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  agree-: 
ing.  But  to  recognize  the  several  dignities 
which  they  enjoyed  in  their  own  church,  aod 
to  give  to  them  all  the  character  and  station  of 
a  regular  establishment,  he  could  not  consent. 
To  Imve  in  every  diocese  two  bishops  of  oppo- 
site principles  ui  religion,  would  give  rise  to 
frequent  disputes,  and  must,  ultimately,  be  at- 
tended with  danger  to  the  country.  Such  a 
course,  too,  would  be  directly  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  reformation.  If  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  were  so  altered  as  to  have  nearly 
approaimated  to  the  Church  of  England,  m 
some  of  the  persons  who  had  given  evidence  oa 
the  committee  would  have  it  believed,  why 
should  not  some  steps  be  taken  to  iinite  them, 
and  to  reconcile  opinions  now  so  nearly  the 
same  ?  But  had  gentlemen  who  had  advocated 
the  creating  an  establishment  for  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  well  considered  whether  the 
countnr  would  be  disposed  to  pay  additional 
taxes  for  the  support  of  that  charch  ?  If  the 
Protestants  of  England,  and  the  Epicopalians 
of  Scotland,  even,  were  content  to  do  so,  what 
feeling  would  be  entertained  upon  the  subject 
by  the  numerous  body  of  Dissenters,  who  had 
already  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Established  Church, 
and  maintain  ministers  of  their  own  persua- 
sion ?  Again,  if  the  Catholr  clergy  permitted 
their  flocks  to  consult  the  Scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  moral  conduct,  some  of  the  dancer  with 
which  the  present  measure  appeared  to  be 
fraught,  would  perhaps  be  removed;  but  while* 
under  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  that  which 
was  obviously  a  crime  in  morals,  was  held  to 
be  no  crime  in  religion,  it  was  impossible  to 
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dcay  llw  nbdi^v^'oi  dAOKiark  TIm  <l(JcctfOM 
whicJi  the  Oatkolict  had  to  the  circolatlMi  of  the 
ScripUret  could  not  be  forfottea,  and  notwith- 
•luiding  the  explamtloM  which  had  beea  nt- 
teopted  OB  this  polot,  the  feet  remalaed  soflh 
cftently  proved ;  at  alw  that  their  chvfch  wai 
aecottnted  lofaUible  on  all  the  articles  of  faith, 
and  with  respect  to  the  moral  virtues.  The 
>bill  before  the  bouse  gave  to  the  Catholics  a 
power  of  eombioing  which  they  did  not  pos- 
■essat  present  %  and  as  their  chnr^  was  believed 
by  t^m  to  be  infallible,  they  might  not  only  be 
Induced  but  eoopelled  to  combine  for  any  pur- 
pose which  might  seem  desirable  to  the  head 
•f  tlieir  church.  Then,  attempts  had  already 
been  made  to  invade  the  property  of  the*  Esta- 
bUshed  Church,  and  particularly  Its  ^possessions 
hi  Ireland  The  boo.  member  for  Montrose 
(lir.  Hume)  w<Miid  find  his  efforts  countenanced 
by  Catholic  members,  who  could  not  be  erpectod 
to  have  anv  other  feelings  than  those  of  hostility 
towards  that  Estalilishment.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  what  might  be  the  success  of  a 
renewal  of  those  attempts  which  had  been 
hitherto  defeated,  when  they  should  be  backed 
by  the  taAuence  to  which  he  alluded.  From  a 
•liseere  belief  that  the  bill  now  before  the  house 
was  only  the  opening  to  a  series  of  measures, 
the  ultiflsato  object  of  which  was  the  subver* 
aloB  of  those  piinclples  on  which  the  reforma- 
tloB  was  effected,  and  the  revolution  established, 
he  gave  it  Us  decided  opposltioo,  and  he  trusted 
Aat  he  should  have  the  support  of  the  bouse  in 
the  vote  wMch  he  intended  to  give  (cheers). 

Lord  Bhmimg  could  not  help  congratulating 
the  house  on  tlw  great  improvement  which  was 
perceptible  In  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
debate  on  this  important  subject.    He  remem- 
bored  that  when  the  Catholic  claims  were  to  be 
discussed.  It  was  the  custom,  a  few  years  ago, 
for  an  hon.  and  learned  member  (Dr.  Duigenan) 
to  come  down  to  the  house  loaded  with  papers, 
to  aaadiematice  all  the  Popes  and  councils  of  for^ 
■wr  ages,  and  attribute  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
•  present  diay  the  absurd  doctrines  of  those  igno- 
aoiant  times  (a  laugh).    He  was  usually  fol- 
lowed by  au  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley), 
who  reu  from  ancient  records  long  extracts 
to    impugn    the     position    of    the     learned 
gent.    Fortunately,  all  that  rubbish  was  now 
at  an  end.    It  was  no  longer  imputed  to  the 
Catholics  that  it  was  a  principle  of  their  reli- 
gion not  to  Imid  faith  with  heretics,  or  that 
Catholics  were  compelled,  at  the  command  of 
the  Pope,  to   disobey  their  lawful    princes 
(hear).    It  had  always  been  the  habit  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Catholics  to  require  from  a 
Catholic  biihop  a  disclaimer  of  these  dangerous 
doctrines.    Now,  when  the  evidence  of  a  Ca- 
timlic  bishop  had  been  given.  It  was  the  mode 
not  to  believe  it,  and  tlw  bill  was  as  usual  op- 
posed by  the  turn,  member  for  Corfe  Castle 
(Mr.  Bankes)  in  the  same  cool  steady  maqner 
that  he  would  have  put  on  had  he  been  speak- 
ing in  a  committee  of  supply  (a  laugh).   It  had 
been  stetod  by  the  hon.  member  for  Derry, 
that  the  opinions  contoiued  in  tiie  evidence  of 
.  Dr.  Doyle,  and  In  the  letters  published  under 
the  signature  of  J.  K.  L.,  of  which  Dr.  Doyle 
was  the  author,  were  at  variance.    He  bad 
read  tim  letters  in  question,  as  well  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  reverond  gentleman,  and  he  could 
not  discover  any  Inconsistency  between  them. 
The  denial  of  the  doctrines  which  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  Catholic 
€i«td  did  not  rout  with  Dr.  Ooyle,  but  was  alw 


Made  by  the  Arehblshop  of  Dublin,  the  Arc^ 
bishop  of  Armagh,  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Blake.  He  believed  that  the  respectable 
individuals  to  whom  he  had  alluded  were  Inca* 
pable  of  telling  a  lie  to  the  committee  of  tlio 
House  of  Commons,  or  of  perjuring  themselves 
before  the  House  of  Lords  (near).  With  re- 
gard to  ibt  disfranchisement  of  tile  forty  shil- 
ling freeholders,  it  was  in  evidence  that 
they  felt  no  attachment  to  the  privilege  in 
question ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the^  would 
gladly  resign  it.  He  could  not  conceive  that 
their  disfranchisement  would  ever  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent,  because,  before  n  similar 
measure  could  be  adopted,  it  would  be  necen- 
sary  that  there  should  be  a  country  or  district 

(laced  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as 
reland.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was 
ready  to  cooaent  to  the  measure  wWcfc  the 
Protestents  of  Ireland  called  Ibr,  and  which 
the  Catholics  were  disposed  to  agree  to.  The 
hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle  obyiected  to 
the  expense  which  would  be  caused  by 
making  a  provbion  for  the  CalboUc  clctgy. 
He  could  not  stop  to  argue  the  point.  Bconoa^ 
on  such  an  occasion  was  misplaeen  (hear).  If 
he  were  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  stete  to  pay  the  Roman  Catholic  nrlest* 
hood,  he  would  do  it  without  caring  for  ne  ex- 
pense. Whether  the  expense  would  be  one,  or 
two,  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  wan 
not  worthy  of  a  great  and  wealthy  country  to 
consider.  The  rt.  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  saM 
that  it  would  be  extremely  hard  to  make  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  the  Dissenters, 
and  the  members  of  the  Esteblished  Church  in 
England,  pay  for  the  sopiiort  of  a  church 
which  they  did  not  approve  ot  That  was  the 
very  thing  of  which  six  miliiims  of  Catholics  in 
Ireland  complained.  They  were  compelled  lo 
support  a  church  to  which  they  did  not  beloa|c, 
and  of  which  they  did  not  approve  (hear,  hear). 
He  was  convinced  that  it  was  in  a  bVI  like 
that  before  the  house,  that  a  remedy  for  thm 
evils  of  Ireland  was  to  be  found.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  begin  the  task  of  amelioratton  hv 
tranquillixhig  the  hearte  and  minds  of  the  Iriak 
people. 

Mr.  WaOmes  expressed  Us  belief  that  the  bUI 
would  fail  of  producing  those  effects  which  ita 
rapporters  anticipated  from  it.  He  thought 
that  the  time  for  brinf(ing  forward  the  measure 
had  not  been  wisely  selected.  If  the  bill  were 
to  be  sanctioned  by  Pariiament,  it  could  net 


be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  peace- 
offering  to  the  Catholics  for  the  patting  deww 
of  their  Association.  The  only  condition  under 
which  concemions  could  safely  be  made  to  the 
Catholics,  would  be  the  substantial  latorfo- 
rence  of  Government  In  the  appoiainwnte  et 
their  bishops. 

.•  Lord  FulUiort  avowed  himself  a  convert  to 
the  cause  of  Catholic  Smnncipation.  The  pre- 
judices which  he  had  fonseily  entertained  wetw 
entirely  gone. 

Mr.  Ctamimg  would  not  nndeitako  to  sny^ 
whether  or  not  the  opinions  of  the  consnry  warn 
as  strongly  pronounced  in  opposition  to  tke 
Catholic  cUfans  now,as  they  had  been  formerly  « 
but  of  this  he  was  certain,  that  assong  the 
titions  which  had  been  presented  agaiuBt 
dafans,  whatever  their  teal  and  sinrorkyt  thorn 
had  been  some  which  displajed  an 
ignorance^he  meant  to   use  the  c 


I  without  disparagement— of  the  stoto  nf  the  •: 
I  istlng  law,  and  the  merits  of  the  guasfnl  ^ne 
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fiktj  of  thnnriag  o]Mn  tte  door  •!  Parik. 
■wt  to  tiM  petidooi  of  the  people  |  bvtallMr 
boioiHaf  the  cooridefaiSoD  Ifcat  was  4mo  to 
pabHe  opioioD,  tke  dutv  of  tke  hovie  mn  to 
praceed  npon  itt  o^ra  Jiidgneot  'tear,  beor)w 
With  raipcct  to  my  clait  of  penoas  who  iaio- 
^mA  iheBielvei  more  portkolarly  interested 
m  (fce  prcwdt  occaiioo,  aad  placed  in  the  ad* 
fiBce,  as  It  were,  at  f  aanttaaa,  la  a  ralfcioaa 
poiftt  of  view,  of  tke  rigbu  of  the  eoMtlUittoB— 
9Uk  retpect  to  the  clergy  of  Baglaiid  lie  gave 
tbca  BOt  only  toleratloa  bat  praho,  wbeo  ChoY 
CUM  forward  wWi  tlie  %lr  expiewini  of  tbefar 
opnlonf  bat,  even  ia  tbe  pelltiMit  praieMed 
bj  Ibrt  body,  be  bad  ff^tiod  mnbo  portion  of 
Ibt  quUly  to  wbicb  he  bad  already  alluded 
(keif.'    aad   langbter) — fone  ffoorance,  ia 
iMt,  ef  the  real  sUte  la  wbi<*  tbe  law,  aa  afect- 
Bgihe  CatbolicB,  Mood  at  preteat  (bear,  hear). 
The  cbarge  applied  pecniiarly  to  ofte  petltloo, 
vhirb  oppoted  the  meaoure  now  peodiof  upoa 
m  mare  a  mistake,  that  it  aetaally  prajred  tbe 
bone  oot  to  grant  to  the  RoiaaB  Cathoiict 
privOeget  and  iamanitlcs  which  wef«  wllhileld 
fnm  sBjr  other  cla«  of  Dissenters.    Upon  the 
vwdief  this  petltioa,  there  was  aothiag  which, 
iftaliro  ia  Cbshr  literal  aieaalng, could  aillltato 
ijaisM  tbe  bill  before  tbe  bouse.    The.  Disscn- 
ten  bsd  a  voice  ia  tbe  legislature  i  they  had 
accHi  to  teaU  In  that  house,  froai  which  tbe 
C«ibttttct  were  excluded.  As  aa  advocate  for  aa 
casblbbed'  church,  he  woald  aot  sanctioa  any 
aesMre,  which  even  ia  name  would  appear 
hoitile  to  tbe  present  establishmeotyUBless  it  wefs 
ibowB  thst  it  was  accessary  «to  the  removal  of 
<  praclica]  grievance.    But  petitions  such  as 
tfodtd  not  apply  to  the  question  the  boose  bad 
to  dJKss^    It  was  strange  that  such  sympathy 
^vld  be  felt  for  one  class  of  Dissenters,  bad 
tot  for  another.     Tbe  sympathy,  be  thought, 
Mgbt  to  be  tbe  other  way.    %Vhat  was  it  that- 
pcvfBicd  tbe  Catholics  from  taking  their  seato 
is  that  house?    The  oath  agaimt  transabstaa- 
HadoOi    But  while  they  excluded  a  maa  from 
farliaswat  for  hia  belief  in  transubstantiaiion, 
tt  ovfbt  not  to  be  llsrgotteo,  that  the  roan  who 
^liered  in  transnhMantiaHon  eigoyed  every 
ptvUefe  of  the  constitaioa.    He  end  not  say 
1^  was  ao  difereace  between  the  two  opi- 
"totot  bat  the  man  who  could  make  it  a  ground 
^  siclaoott  from  political  power,  must  have 
a  nisate  perception  of  the  niceties  of  ratiocl- 
toUsa,  far  which  lie  micbt  be  envied  aa  a  logi* 
Ott,but  which  was  wholly  useless  for  tbe'par- 
Ptoei  of  common  life  (hear,  bear).    The  next 
posod  for  objection  was,  that  tbe  Catholics 
^Id  tbe  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  Why, 
*t*oitaU  the  chnrcbes  were  exclusive  na  some 
''Nicies;  aad  let  not  hon.  members  who  urged 
^  eljfction  forget  that  the  Church  of  £ng* 
^  aaintaiaed  the  Athanasian  Creed-*a  hn- 
■•a  expositioo  of  tbe  great  mviterles  of  Chris- 
^Hy  (cheers) — aad  maintained  it  with  the 
**pns  declaration    that  they   who   diflfered 
frmi  it  could  not  be  saved.     With  this  finct  be- 
^  Ihea,  eonld  the  Catholics  with  any  &tr« 
**«  be  ezcladed  from  die  enjoyment  of  their 
^  rights  oa  (he  ground  of  believing  la  the 
wciriae  of  exdatioa  ?    The  doctrioe  o(f  abso- 
IsCioB  bad  also  occasloaed  much  objectioa.  In 
«*  sbstract  that  doctrine  was  absurd  i  but  the 
^ideace  befbre  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
A^rds  went  to  prove,  that  tbe  absolution  de- 
P*bM  oa  the  mposnIoB  of  the  party  recelv- 
M  K  aad  not  on  the  abstract  power  of  the 
Pcnsa  gIvlQg  It.    IVas  tUs  an  opiahia  confined 


tnihe  ■iiin  CaHMMcl  LM  any  mam  ma  th* 
iaatractiaaa  Ibr  the  vWtafioa  of  the  ifek,  ta 
diraetad  by  the  Charch  of.  Eaglaad,  aad<  M 
would  ted  that  the  power  of  abaal«fogml|[lit 
be  exercised,  and  was  resorted  to,  wisa  tlMP 
sick  party  desired  it.    These  were  pniats  lit 
wMch,  CB«eatiallv<|  there  was  wry  slight  dltre«> 
ruHce  between  tbe  tiii*o  religions.    Re  did  not 
moan  ta  say  th^  were  ao  haportaat  dl«tia«*i 
tlons   between    the    Protestaat  aad  Catholte 
Creeds,    Bat  he  was  sarnrised  whea  a  qu«Btio» 
came  before  them  touching  the  admissiblHty  of 
sectaries,   that  theV  could   quarrel  with  the 
Catholic  a  pea  such  groaads  as  he  ba<  dea^ 
cribed,  whoa  they  sat  side  b^  side  with  those 
who  denied  tbe  divinity  of  our  Saviour  (hear, 
bear).    The  next  objecfloo— and  It  was  one 
which  he  coald  aot  expect  to  have  beard^was, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  attached  aa  overweca- 
btr  value  to  tbe  merits   of  hoama   actimis. 
Would  It  not  be  more  dangeroas  to  a  state  to 
amke  good  works  nothing  and  faUh  every  thing  f 
He  preferred  the  man  who  insisted  on  theaeM 
cemity  of  good  works  as  part  of  Us  religioua 
creed  Co  the  awa  who  coasidered  himself  con- 
trolled la  all  bis  actions  by  an  Inexorable  Aiia 
(hear,  hear).    Refer  to  hintory,  aad  see  what 
U  taagbt  oa  this  aa^ject.    Who  were  they  whw 
brought    the  moaarch    to   the   block?    Wh* 
stripped  ephcopacy  of  the  mitre,  aad  of  all  Ita 
spiritaal  aotbority  and  tempoial  powessioasf 
The  Papisto}    No|  bat  they  who  were  omisC 
violeatly  opposed    to   them,   aad  who  were 
earaost  la  their  exertloas  to  deprive  them  of 
all  iaflueace  and  aathority— mea,  also,  who 
professed  little  rcsaect  for  the  value  of  goo4 
works,  but  who  relied  oa  fkith,  and  alaHwt  on 
that  alone.    The  objection,  then,  to  tbe  Roawn 
CathoRcs  OB  tbe  grouad  of  the  value  Ihey  set 
upon  good  works,  was  one  to  which  no  weight 
could  fbr  a  moment  be  attached.    Neither  did 
be  see  aay  valid  objection  in  tbe  argumeat 
drawn  from  the  belief  la  tbe  spiritaal  supre* 
amcy  of  the  Pope.     Tbe  question  was  aot, 
whether  It  was  acted  npon  by  the  Cathalioa» 
but  whetimr  It  was  acted  opoa  ia  sach  a  way 
as  to  make  It  dangerous  to  tbe  state.    He  did 
not  on  this  sulgect  rest  aloae  oa  the  evidaaoa 
of  Dr.  Doyle,  but  he  must  coatead  that  the 
laahmatioas  thrown  out  against  the  testisBoay 
of  that  reverend  divine  were  somewhat  an* 
warratffiMe.    It  had,  he  knew,  been  more  than 
iasinvated,  that  that  reverend  gentteamn  held 
one  laaguage  before  a  coumictee  of  tbe  House 
of  Lords,  and  aoether  to  the  public;  but  be 
would  put  It  to  the  house,  whether  a  geatie- 
man  of  his  tfbamcter—putting  aside  the  oath 
which  seemed  to  be  so  littie  relied  upoa  by 
many  of  those  opposed  to  the  present  question  - 
Would  have  stated  that  which  must,  in  a  very 
short  time,  have  become  known  to  so  many 
ofhen  of  hb  creed— which  mast  have  become 
kiiowa  to  his  flock,  and  to  die  Pope  himself, 
the  terror  of    whose  aalne  it  was  said  was 
calculated  to  make  so  strong  an  impreiaioB— 
he  would  put  It,  whether,  when  so  many  of  Ms 
own    fluth,   of  his  reverend  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  were  in  the  next  room,  and  might  be 
called  in  and  give  a  dlffereat  testiaioBy,  he 
would  have  gravely  stated  that  which  be  knew 
was  not  well  founded  ?   It  aright  then  be  taken 
that  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Doyle  was  tbe  opinion 
of  the  Catholics  In  general.    That  sach  was 
the  opinion  of  other  times  he  had  no  doubt, 
and  be  lately  fell  upon  a  direct  Castration  of 
it  la  the  correspondence  between  Pope,  the 
poet,  and  Bishop  Attoiiniry.    Pope,  as  every 
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fSDtlcHUin  knewt  wu  a  Romao  CatlMlk  i  aad 
the  biahop,  la  a  very  laadable  seal,  was  anz- 
ioai  to  convert  hU  friend  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  for  which  purpose  be  wrote  to  him,  point- 
laf  out  what  he  considered  the  errors  of  his 
creed,  and  pressing  hiss  to  renounce  it.  Pope, 
In  reply,  expressed  a  liope  that  all  churches 
and  churchmen  were  right  in  the  belief  of  what 
they  tangbt  their  flocks  i  but  if  they  were 
wrong,  he  trusted  God  would  incline  them  to 
reform.  He  added,  that  he  was  not  a  Papist, 
that  he  reoounced  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  disallowed  all  his  pretensions  to 
such  power  i  but  that  still  he  was  a  Catholic 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  tbe  word.  Thb  was 
nut  more  than  had  been  said  by  Dr.  Doyle.  It 
bore  tbe  marks  of  that  confidential  and  honest 
opioton  which  men  gave  in  private  correspon- 
dence ;  and  if  the  distinction  between  spiritual 
and  temporal  allegiance  were,  as  it  had  been 
railed  by  some,  an  absurdity  i  it  was  an  ab- 
surdity  of  which  Pope  was  guilty,  and  with 
which  Atterbur^  was  satisfled.  It  was  'said 
as  another  objection  to  the  concession  of 
political  power  to  tbe  Catholics,  that  they  were, 
in  Ireland  under  tbe  guidance  of  men  whom 
they  regarded  with  a  veneration  bordering  on 
idolatry,  lie  admitted  the  facts  but  he  laid 
the  blame  on  another  quarter.  If  they  bowed 
down  before  idols,  it  was  our  persecution  which 
had  set  them  up.  We  had  left  them  no  other 
objects  of  iMlitical  respect  (cheers).  Let  us, 
huwever,  lift  up  the  veil  of  the  constitution, 
show  them  the  object  which  we  worshipped, 
ptiint  o'lt  the  benefits  that  we  ei^oyed,  and 
m<tke  thrm  partakers  of  those  benefits  i  and 
wo  slwuld  wean  them  for  ever  from  all  idolatry 
and  sUiterstitioo  (cheers).  He  was  out  so  fond 
of  chao.;e  as  to  be  easily  reconciled  to  it,  even 
where  it  was  proved  to  be  uneiceptionable. 
There  were  many  conviderations  arising  frum 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  which  might  pos- 
sibly render  such  alterations  unwise,  but  that 
was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
Opinion  had  now  arrived  at  that  crisis,  with 
respect  to  this  great  national  question,  that  if 
they  did  not  anticipate  change,  change  would 
over-master  them  (hear,  hear).  Was  it  not  a 
grievance  that  millions  of  people  should  suffer 
disabilities  merely  on  account  of  religion? 
Was  it  not  a  grievance  that  the  choice  of  the 
Crown  should  bo  restricted  in  tbe  selection  of 
its  advisers,  and  in  the  extension  of  its  favours  ? 
Was  it  not  a  grievance  that  any  people  should 
wear  a  badge  marking  them  ont  from  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  subjects  as  obiects  of  suspicion 
and  distrust,  damping  their  hopes  of  Industry 
and  honour,  and  meeting  them  at  every  turn 
with  exclusions  from  which  other  sects  had 
been  long  relieved  }  No  man  would  deny  that 
there  was  grievance  in  all  this;  but  the  remo- 
val of  those  marks  of  disgrace  would,  it  seemed, 
be  attended  with  danger  to  the  constitution. 
if  anv  such  danger  eslsted,  most  certainly  it 
would  not  be  lessened  by  delay.  To  <Aviate  the 
danger,  if  any  there  were,  it  should  be  met  with 
promptitude,  and  the  boon  which  would  ro' 
move  it  should  be  granted  with  an  earnest 
anxiety  to  do  justice.  He  did  not  deny  that 
the  question,  as  was  contended  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Derry,  was  attended  with  diflcnl- 
tics,  but  the  cure  was  in  our  own  handa,  though 
the  evil  was  not  of  our  creation.  They  how- 
ever, by  whom  it  was  occasioned,  were  placed 
iwder  circumstances  venr  different  Cruoi  those 
•r  tbe  present  day.  When  the  penal  laws 
store  enacted,  tbe  country  was  convulsed  with 


the  disorders  of  a  disputed  succssslun,  sad  lbs 
religion  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  cxktisf 
government  was  looked  upon  as  themsrksf 
their  politics.    As  such  it  was  proscribed,  not 
so  much  to  pat  down  that  particular  fens  of 
worship,  as  to  crush  the  political  party  wks 
professed  it.    The  Catholics  were  aitackrd  by 
those  who  bad  felt  their  power  when  thejr  pos- 
sesied  the  political  ascendancy,  or  who  dreaded 
it  if  they  should  ngain  becouM  saccesilaL   It 
would  therefore  be  iiyustice  toonraoccstors, 
to  j  udge  of  their  opinions  of  the  Catholic  relifioa 
by  their  conduct  to  the  Catholic  Jacobitmof  the 
day     They  sought  to  weaken  the  power  sf 
those  with  whom  they  saw  that  recoocUiatioa 
was  impossible.    They  chose  a  cruel  modt  sf 
effecting  that  object,  but  it  answered  its  par- 
|>ose.    The  penal  coide  was  drradful,  bst  it 
was  admirably  adapted  to  its  use.    It  mt  (aiher 
against  son,  wife   against   husband,  mrvaat 
against  master:   it  destroyed  the  coofidescs, 
happiness,  and  virtue  of  aociety :  it  soared  firai 
in  e^ety  house  and  reduced  the  populatios  to 
a  state  of  misery  and  degradation  that  placed 
them  almost  on  a  level  with  the  brute.  Bst  whrs 
this  cruel  code  had  nearly  exhausted  its  pow« 
ers,  when  the  last  turn  had  been  given  to  the 
wheel,  the  English  Ck>vrmment,  athauied  of 
its  proceedings,  relented  and  began  to  retnct 
What  the  Legislature    did    in  1178  was  tks 
first  step  to  this  merciful  change:  what  was 
done  since  that  period,  and  what  was  now  pro- 
posed, were  parts  of  a  benignant  sy»tea,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  end  the  season  i>( 
persecution.    He  confessed  he  had  oftea  tursed 
away    with  disgust  at  the  cruel  enactacaii, 
which,  by  a  |>er  verse  ingenuity,  sought  eut  ths 
most  tender  spots  on  which  to  influ't  the  wossd 
with  more  poignant  suffering  to  the  victisk 
He  had  seen  with  disgust  those  ingenioui  de- 
vices of  moral  and  political  oppressiout  bat 
he  now  hoped  that  he  was  lookinc  nt  them  for 
the  laa  time,  and  that  justice,  Umugh  tardy, 
would  at  length  effect  their   entire   removil 
(cheers).    Could  we  remain  as  we  now  were } 
It  was  impossible.    We.  had  every  dav  proof 
of  the  decline  of  prejudice  and  Intolcrasce 
amongst  us.    Since  the  commcaceasent  of  this 
debate  on  Tuesday  evening,  a  splendid  In- 
sUnce  of  this  had  been  given.    The  maal; 
and  candid  maimer  la  which  that  change  was 
avowed,  afforded  a  further  illustration  nf  the 
truth,  that  the  times  bad  changed.    Thev  had 
also  proofs  that  this  liberal  policy  would  be 
met  with  corresponding  feelings  on  the  part  of 
the   Roman   Catholics.    What  woald  he  tbe 
effect,  if  they  waited  nnlU  tbe  Catlmllcs  had 
increased  in  wealth.  In  Intelligence,  and  iadet- 
try,  with  an  augmented  population  }    Did  lbs 
hoaie  not  feel,  that  this  intelligence  and  indus- 
try wnnld  open  to  the  Catholics  a  new  and 
wider  field  of  action— thnt  they  woald  natu- 
rally be  ambitious  to  possess   that  political 
rank  which  belonged  to  their  wealth  and  na- 
tion in  society  )    Did  aot  the  bouuc  think  they 
would  be  doing  loo  little  in  miaing  them  fNm 
that  state  of  degradation  in  which  oar  ances- 
ton  bad  placed  them  ?    Would  it  bo  uaftclmt 
to  give  only  a  nearer  view  of  what  they  might 
enioy,  nnd  yet  continue  to  withhold  it  I    1 1 
would  hnve  been  better,  fhr,  to  have  allowed 
them  to  reasaln  in  the  debused  and  dogvadod  coft- 
diiion  to  which  they  had  beea  aaak«  ihaa  to 
have  ratoed  them  partiallv,  and  thc»  prevcal 
their  farther  elevation  rcheera).    A  rC  boa. 
IHend  of  his  had  ^lkod  of  the  a4toi«io«  of  iho 
Catholics  and  danger  to  the  contatntioni  bal 
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there  was  ■  loRf  chain  between  the  premisei 
«od  dn  .eoocInaioBt  tbe  liokft  of  which  be  bad 
Bo(  penetntioo  to  lee.    What  force  wai  it  that 
hh  rt  hoD.  fKcnd  apprehended  ?  Wat  it  phyti- 
ca]  force }  there  was  more  need  of  phyiical 
force  to  a  door  that  was  ahat  than  to  one  open 
(dmrs  and  lani^hter).    It  ihould  alio  be  re- 
nenbered  that  It  was  not  power  which  It  was 
propoied  to  fife  the  Catholics,  bat  ellcibilitT — 
Bo(  fraition,  but  the  capacitr  to  eiyoy.    The 
Proteitant  Crown,  and  the  Protestant  popu- 
iatioo  of  tbis  country  had  prejadlces^-honoor- 
•Ue  prtjttdices  enough  to  guard  against  any 
posible  miichief  with  as  much  precaution  as 
lAv  one  could  desire.    His  rt.  hoo.  friend  liad 
aidffcaC  tbey  would  never  be  satisfied — ^tbat  they 
wosid  ;o  on  insisting  upon  more  and  more,  until 
\k  prophecy  respecting  tiie  overthrow  of  the 
roDirttDdon  should  be  miraculously  fulfilled.  But 
cevld  the  house  suppose  that  the  Catholic 
grfltlfmeo,  or  the  Catholic  labourers,  or  the 
mhok  mass  combined,  la  all  their  gradations, 
coufd  ever  hope  or  think  to  seize  the  powers 
of  the  itste  ?    Was  this  a  probable^was  it  a 
poAfble  event  to  contemplate  ?    Suppose  five 
or  fix  Catholic  gentlemen  were  admitted  into 
Pvlitnent    In  the  first  session  there  would 
be  sone  strange    looks.     Tliose   gentlemen 
«ould  have  some  Inquisitive  glances  to  encoun- 
ter.  Rot,  ID  the  course  of  a  session  or  two, 
the/  would  manage  to  sit  bfcside  them,  with  as 
■Kh  esse,  as  they  now  sat  by  the  Dissenters, 
of  whom  they  thought  moiie  favourably  only 
hecaote  they  were  Protestants,  as  If,  to  use  an 
^iprenioo  of  Mr.  Burke's,  he  was  the  best 
Fretrnsat  who  protested  against  the  greatest 
Miber  of  doctrines.    Of  one  thing  he  wait 
ave,  that  no  Catholic  gentleman  would  say  of 
the  Protestant  community  what  he  heard  a 
Protestant    gentleman    say    the  other  night 
«;atost    bis   Catholic    fellow-subjects    (bear, 
^r)}    One  of  the  objections  to  this  bill  was 
sits  tiiDc.    He  would  ask,  would  any  man  lay 
ha  htod  to  his  heart  and  declare  that  the  mea- 
ore  woold  not  paas  these  ten  or  twenty  years  ? 
It  wu  nnposslble  to  suppose  that  it  could  be 
poitpoaed  so  loof^.    Tbea,  be  would  put  it  to 
the  house  whether  there  were  any  fair  reason 
for  delay?     Should    they    wait    till    times 
asd  ciicnmstaocea  should  occur  which  would 
reader  it  absolutely  unavoidable,  and  when  it 
■nt  be  conferred  without  calling  forth  the 
S^lefitl  acknowledgments  of  those  to  whom  It 
*as  graaied?     He   hoped  the  house  wonld 
*ver  sobmit  to  th«  degradation  of  listening  to 
■nace ;  but  thaes  might  arrive,  and  unlooked- 
for  chaoces  might  happen,  which  would  render 
*v  CQCBpliance  with  the  prayers  of  the  Ca- 
Mfs  faaperative.    Were  we  to  defer  the  boon 
*>tU  those  events  occurred  which  might  take 
"^  tbe  gift  more  than  half  its  utility  to  the 
■*««  ?  This  was  not  tbe  time  for  entering  into 
uetaariaation  of  the  bill,  but  he  would  say  a 
«v  words  oo  It.     As  to  the  preamble,  his  rt, 
■*>*  friend  stated  that  It  was  nothing  but  words. 
BO  were  all  laws.    All  legislation  did  but  make 
^■laKtioos.     How  could  they  be  expressed 
^bywords I  what  security  could  be  given 
wh  aboald  not  be  adopted  in  words  ?   It  was 
•bjeeted,  that  the  oath  In  the  bill  was  too 
'•"THhat  H  was  more  like  a  bill  of  indict- 
f>rat  tbaa  aa  oath  disavowing  imputations ;  but 
i<dlssldbe  recollected,  that  when  tl*.e  last  bill 
'^'^^  the  ocber  house,  vrhere  there  existed  a 
'c^siee  sensibility  on  all  those  matters,  the  old 
**^«asmimed;  and  it  was  complained  that 
^  aev  sae  was  loo  short    The  old  one  was 


therefore  restored  ho  this  bill.  Its  long  tali  was 
added :  yet  this  was  no  sooner  done,  than  an 
bon.  member  found  fault  with  it  as  unseemly 
It  might,  on  some  grounds,  be  objectionable. 
The  obnoxious  part,  however,  of  this  oath  was 
taken  from  the  oath  of  179S.  It  was  therefore 
on&ir  In  hishon.  fiiend  to  attack  tli^  supporters 
of  this  measure  for  that  which  was  no  invention 
of  theirs,  which  they  would  have  omitted,  had  it 
been  left  to  their  discretion,  and  which  they 
had  only  inserted  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  those 
who  saw  danger  in  every  concession  that  was 
made  to  the  Catholics.  In  the  first  place,  he 
considered  that  this  security  must  always  be 
measured  by  what  was  calculated  to  satisfy  tbe 
Protestant  interests  of  the  country.  A  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  every  day  between 
the  bishops  of  Ireland  and  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Every  thing  that  related  to  the  affairs  of  the 
priesthood,  and  much  of  what  related  to  the 
most  important  concerns  of  private  life— he 
alluded  to  marilages  and  to  baptisms — was  re- 
gularly communicated  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Such  communications  were  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  existing  laws  \  but  then  tbe  penal- 
ties attached  to  the  violation  of  them  were  so 
enormous,  that  no  man  of  common  humanity 
would  ever  wish  to  see  them  enforced.  There- 
fore It  was,  that  the  authors  of  this  bill,  whilst 
they  were  considering  how  they  could  best 
cure  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  determined 
to  cure  this  collateral  evil  which  arose  out  of 
it.  If  tbe  opponents  of  tbis  measure  believed 
a  correspondence  with  tbe  Court  of  Rome  to 
be  so  full  of  danger,  he  called  upon  them  to  find 
a  remedy  for  that  evil  which  was  now  In  full 
existence,  and  a  remedy  which  tbey  would  dare 
to  carry  into  elocution.  Tbe  penalties  Inflicted 
upon  any  person  carrying  on  such  a  corre- 
spondence were  those  of  premunire.  With  re- 
gard to  two  or  three  of  the  measures  which  it 
was  said  were  to  be  combined  with  that  which 
now  formed  the  subject  of  their  discussion,  he 
should  be  content  to  take  the  bill  as  it  stood, 
without  any  of  tbe  measures  which  it  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  some  members  to  add  to  it. 
If  by  raising  the  elective  franchise  to  a  higher 
qualification  than  that  on  which  it  stood  at 
present,  he  could  render  those  who  had  long 
been  avowed  and  inveterate  enemies  sincere 
and  attached  friends,  he  wonld  be  ready 
**  to  do  a  little  wrong,"  in  order  '*  to  do  a  great 
good.'*  He  made  this  declaration  under  the  idea 
that  a  freehold  qualification  of  forty  shilllncs  in 
Ireland  was  a  very  diflferent  thing  from  a  free- 
hold qualification  of  the  same  nominal  value  in 
England.  If  It  could  be  shown,  as  he  ex- 
pected it  would  be  shown  in  the  committee,  that 
In  striking  at  tbis  symbol  of  freedom,  be  was  not 
violating  the  essence  of  free  election,  he  should 
be  ready  to  take  his  share  in  the  obloquy,  sup- 
posing any  obloquy  attended  such  a  measure,  of 
disfranchising  the  forty-shilling  freeholders. 
With  regard  to  the  second  measure,  he  would 
own  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  looked  opoo 
it  with  considerable  favour;  and  that  nothing 
which  he  had  beard  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
had  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
expedient  for  the  Goveramentto  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church. 
An  bon.  friend  of  his  had  objected  to  taxing  the 
Protestant  part  of  the  community  in  order  to 
raise  the  funds  out  of  which  this  regium  donum 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  was  to  be  made.  Now, 
in  reply  to  that  objection,  he  would  ask  whether 
the  Catholics  did  not  pay  the  taxes  out  of 
which  the  reghtm  donum  to  a  portion  of  the 
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'Protcttanl  ClMrch  wm  fnlf  cirwted  }    Wai 

U  Mt  apon  tbe  frband  ttiitodky  lUs  Imd.  fri^d, 

I  •  grievABce  that  tlie  Catholic  thoiilil  paj  tidie 

)  te  ft  Pivtcttftot  clerfymftB,  whote  dociiiiiM  ke 

»  aklHirred,  aod  from  whom  be  aever  denanded 

•  religioiM  cootolatioo  ?  Did  be  (Mr.  C.)  Ibero- 
.  fore  My  that  the  tithe  ihoold  be  wUhdrawa  fro« 
,  the  Proteitant  clergyauui }   No  Mich  thing.  To 

twery  thlnf  which  coaid  hn  prove  the  qrttem  of 

collecting  il-^to  oYenr  thing  which  tended  to 

I  shift  the  borden  of  it  from  tlume  who  coold  not 

.  to  tfaoeo  who  coold  bear  it,  be  waa  wilUog  to 

giro  bin  con^deration ;  bat  to  any  meatnre 

•  which  wept  to  inYade  the  property  of  the  Ixiah 
PratecUnt  Church,  and  to  alienate  tho  fnadt 

.  which  had  been  aMtgned  by  oar  ancf  itort  fbr 

•  its  tapport,  he  wai  not  prepared  to  give  even  a 
'  momentary  ament.    He  had  thonght  it  fair  to 

ftete  the  hnprewion  on  hit  mind  with  regard 
to  the  diifranchisement  of  the  forty-ehilliog 
frecbolden,  and  to  the  provitlon  for  the  Ca- 

•  tbolic  clergy,  becanee  many  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  taken  a  ibare  in  thii  diicumion  bad 
coupled  their  sapport  of  the  preient  bill 
with  that  of  thoae  two  meatnrei.  For  the 
aake  of  their  lapport,  he  ibonld  be  anzions, 
if  be  conid,  to  vote  in  fa  vow  of  thote  measnres  i 
but  in  caie  they  abonld  not  be  carried,  he  would 
not  lay  that  he  would  withdraw  hit  lupport 
from  if»  present  bill.  He  did  not  pretend  lo 
wed  hinwelf  for  life  to  either  of  those  measures  i 
but  to  the  great  question— that  question  which 
Involved  the  future  tranquillity  of  Ireland  and 

.  the  general  welfare  of  the  wnole  empire — he 
declared  now,  as  he  had  declared  before,  that 
|ie  was  wedded  for  ever  (cheers).    He  had  aU 

•  ready  considered  bow  far  this  question  alTected 
the  fntomal  situation  of  Ireland.    The  house 

•  onght  to  reflect,  that  In  proportion  as  we  be- 
came great  and  powerftil,  and  as  our  resources 
onlgrew  the  resources  of  other  nations^  it  was 
not  impomibie— nay,  it  was  probnble— thai 
among  nations,  as  frequently  happened  among 
individoalSf  un  epvious  feeling  would  rise  up 
against  our  pre<-0minence.  Other  nations  would 
look  for  consolation  in  any  weaknem  or  defect 
they  might  observe,  either  In  our  fona  of  go- 
vernment, or  in  the  condition  of  our  empire. 
And  where  would  they  look  more  readilv  than 
to  Ireland  (hear,  hear)  ?  They  would  fasten, 
a#  if  by  instinct,  on  the  state  In  which  we  kept 
the  Catholic  population  of  that  country.  Thev 
would  say,  *'  Taere  is  the  weakness— there  m 
the  vulnerable  point  of  England"  (cheers)  i  and 
the  worst  of  it  would  be,  that  they  would  say 
this  with  great  somhlance  of  troth.  Impervious 
as  the  house  might  think  the  country  to  attack, 
f  bey  were  cherishing  a  wound  so  near  to  its 
moat  vital  parts,  that  no  great  iacrease  would 
bf  wanted  to  render  it  fetal.  He  advised  the 
douse  to  disappoint  those  who  wished  us  ill,  bj 
collecting  onr  power  in  that  nnarter,  where 
they  eipected  to  fod  it  divided,  by  closing  tho 

r'ound  which  had  long  remained  open  and 
leeding,  and  hy  taking  care  that  before  we 
were  again  c^lcd  upon  to  vindicate  the  oa* 
Uonal  honour,  U  was  so  far  healed  that  not 
even  a  cicatrice  was  lefl  behind  it.  8uch  a  state 
of  things  was  as  possible  as  it  was  desirable  i 
and  his  earnest  prayer  was,  that  thev  would 
adopt  such  measures  as  wonid  tend  to  ac- 
celerate its  consummation.  (Ijond  cheering.) 
Mr.  PmI  began  with  that  topic  which  ap* 

Seared  (o  form  the  chief  feature  in  lh&  present 
ehate — he  meant   the  conversion  of  several 
members  who  had  formerly  taken  the  same  view 


of  this  qoottioa  that  ha 
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Uke.     If  he  had  changed  his 


he  should  also  have  been  most  ready  to  m 
it  I  his  opporition  to  the  claism  of  tho  CaChoHco 
was  decided,  bnt  unmixed^  he  trnsled,  wftlh  nay 
feelwigs  of  ili-w ill  or  anfaDoslty.    As  lo  the  cos- 
version  to  which  he  had  ailnded,  if  iho  grn— ds 
of  opposition  had  been  fonwved  by  im  evi* 
dence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  it  most  have  been  fonsMlad 
on  reasons  different  from  bin  (Mr.  P.'s)  oppeoi- 
tion.    It  wns  tme.  Dr.  Doyle  had  denied  thai 
it  was  a  tenet  of  the  Catholic  church  thai  Iho 
Pope  had  power  to  excimimnnicate  princoo  aad 
to  depose  them  from  their  sovereignty— that 
faith  should  not  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  that 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  waa  not  04* 
mitted  in  Ireland.    But  this  wns  not  tha  fint 
time  that  all  these  tenets  had  been  solemnly 
disclaimed  by  the  Catholic  Charch.    The  na- 
swers  received  by  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  foroifn 
Universities,  contained  an  exprom  denial  of 
the  three  tenets  be  had  just  mentioned.    If  bin 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Brovmlow)  bud  hnd  his  donbm 
satisfled,  he  had  probably  not  opposed  the  mea- 
sure on  suttcient  evidence,  and  certainlj  um 
on  the  same  grounds  as  he  (Mr.  P,)  opposed 
it.    His  boa.  friend,  however,  gave  k&s  appr^ 
bation  conditionnlly  t  nnd  if  two  other  aaxiliary 
laws  did  not  pass*  he  mennt  to  oppoee  the  Mil 
on  the  third  wading.    He  did  not  attach  lo 
these  measuret  tho  importance  attributed  lo 
them  by  hU  hon.  feiend.    Raising  the  freehold 
qualification  was  a  measure  of  no  imporiancc  t 
and  settling  a  salary  on  Catholic  priests  seomcd 
to  him  open  to  more  serious  olyectieas  than  iti 
mere  eiponse.    Even  if  he  were  not  diipoeed 
to  reject  these  two  measures,  ho  thought  tfmj 
oflTered  no  counterpoise  to  the  dangers  of  tho 
present  bill    His  rt.  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Caaniag) 
began  by  renmrking  on  some  of  the  petitioaa  i 
and  selecting  one,  he  ressarked  that  the  pctft> 
tioners  were  ignorant  of  the  bill,  fer  Ibey  oom 
plained  of  it  as  tending  to  give  the  Calholisn 
greater  privileges  than  ircre  oiyoyed  kj  tho 
Protestant  Dimentors.    Bnt  if  ever  thore  wore 
an  excuse  for  such  n  mistake,  it  sslgbt  be  fbosd 
for  these  petitioners.    If  thev  had  oal  v  had 
accem    to   the    speech  of   the  learned    At- 
torney-General  for  Irelaad,   they  would  nee 
that  he  laid  the  claisss  of  tho  Catholics  on  tbo 
broad  grounds  of  abstract  natural  rights.    Ac- 
cording to  tho  learned  gent.  H  wns  ns  much  aa 
invasion  of  their  rights  an  doptiving  them  of 
their  property.    The  potltipnen  might,  tberw- 
foro,  easily  conceive,  not  only  that  the  Co* 
tholics  wore  lo  bo  placed  on  nn  eqnal  fboclnf 
with  thorn*  hut  were  to  have  every  right  they 
could  f  Inhn.     His  rt.  boo,  friend  had  Ukewhso 
noticed  the  petitiono  of  the  clergy  ogabmt  ifria 
bill,  and  hnd  thonght  it  strange  that  so  mneh 
theological  dlKusdon  should  hove  been  iaCro« 
diiced    into    Ihem.      Ho   conM  not    partiri* 
pato  ai  all  in  that  surprise.     If,  nccordlaw 
to  tho  pronmhio  of  ll»  hill,  the  doctrine,  dhrf. 
pline,  and  govornaeni  of  Ae  Church  of  Esi^* 
land  were  to  ho  permanently  and  inviolnbly 
nmintalned,  it  became  neeossary  to  conslfei  nfcat 
Ihat  doctrine,  discipline,  and  goisiiimsoi  vni«« 
and  whore  it  waa  to  be  fenad  explainoA    Tho 
doctriv  of  the  Ohureh  of  Baglan*  wns  to  be 
feund  in  whnt  wore  called  Iho  fUtfy^^am  ArtV 
doe.  InlhoneArticloaitwnsulatodihntlkend^ 
ssinistretion  of  tho  sncnMBtont  to  nIaagMto  wMcfe 
tho  vulgar  could  imt  vndoritnnd,  wsn  cuntiary 
to  tho  word  of  God— that  the  adorelien  of  uatotos 
tho  womhipping  of  Imngcti  nad  Hm  mcASco  o9 
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,  vifK  8bt-iaaedoned  \ry  Ae  Btbr« ;  and 
AM  Ike  B»^  b^  n«  jttrisdletioif,  sitlMr  tern. 
poimi  m  spkitvil,  within  thii  realm.  Now, 
vl^ni  the  rkigyuum  of  the  Ghnrcb  of  Boiclaad 
vas  told  tiiit  <be  doctrine,  diseipline,  and  go- 
fereBaat  of  Ins  eboivh  wae  ^  eelabli»hed  per- 
■eoosdy-uid  iorlolabiy,"  and  yet  law  that  it 
was  iaiemded  to  erect  a  modified  ettahliiliment 
r«r  aaother  ehnreh  tvMch  held  at  avticlei  of  im- 
alicjtfi^ith  thoie  artiatet  which  the  Church  of 
kagfand  eondemned  as  aniaoctioBed  by  tl^ 
wof^  of  God,  bad  l|e  not  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  time  was  at  length  come  in  which  his  duty 
~  ipolffod  him  to  introdoce  fate  his  ]>etition 
which  treoebed  closely  npon  theological 
ioBf  'He  was  Mmself  aomewbat  sor- 
pittfS  at  the  two  first  clauses  in  the  preamble 
of  Ae  pKsaat  bill.  They  were  as  follow  v — 
**  Whereas  the  Ptbtcatant  luccession  to  the 
Imperial  crown  of  this  United  Kingdom  and 
its  depcmdeheies,  is^  by  the  act  for  the  farther 
limttatioo  of  the  crown  and  the  better  securing 
tkeKliertSes  of  the  subject,  established  perma- 
nently aad' inviolably  t  and  whereas  the  Pro- 
tntant  Episcopal  Cnnrch  of  England  and  Ire- 
laad,  and  tlie  dootrinp,  discipline,  and  govem- 
iBcat  thereof,  and  likewise  tbe  Protestant  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland,  and  tbe  doctrine, 
disriptine,  and  goverament  thereof,  are,  by  tbe 
respective  Acts  of  Union  between  England  and 
Scotlaml,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
laad,  tlierefB  aeserally  established  permanently 
and  inviolably.'*  Why  were  these  two  clauses 
iatrodoce'd  into  this  bill  ?  It  contained  no 
eosetment  which  provided  for  the  permanent 
sad  inviolable  security  of  the  Protestant  Esta- 
bliihaKoL  In  the  first  bill  that  was  iotro- 
daeed  bv  the  late  Mr.  Grattan  they  were  there 
ibilowed  by  a  third  clause  to  this  eOect :— ''  And 
wkrreas  it  would  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
of  tbe  same,  and  strengthen  our  free  consti- 
tation,  of  which  they  are  an  eMential  part,  if 
the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under 
which  his  hf ojesty^s  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
BOW  iabonred  were  removed.*'  That  clause 
vu  omitted  in  the  present  bill ;  for  to  say  that 
the  privileges  which  it  conferred  upon  the  Ca- 
tties were  intendod  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  to  strengthen  our 
free  conatitntion,  would  be  an  absurdity  too 
|Trat  fbr  any  man  at  this  time  of  day  to  think 
of  believio^.  Prom  these  two  clauses  being 
hserted  in  the  preamble,  be  thought  it  was 
dear  the  firamers  of  the  bill  imagined  that  there 
was  la  its  enactments  something  pregnant  with 
Mddea  danger  to  the  constitntion.  The  house 
Viild  rer^lect,  that  in  the  feast  in  Macbeth^ 
(hat  tyrant,  before  be  goes  round  the  table  to 
pay  his  tespects  io  his  guests,  expresses  an 
lasiety  fbr  the  presence  of  Ranqwt^  whom,  be 
bsd  dooBsed  to  die.  One  of  iht  commentators 
bas  remarked,  that  this  single  touch  of  nature 
*swed  a  greater  conscionsness  of  guilt  in 
JTaoMi^a  mind,  and  excited  a  stronger  sns- 
pisioa  that  he  intended  mischief  to  Saafvo, 
Ikaa  a  Ihoasand  laboured  speeciies  could  imve 
doae.  Be  thought  that  the  anxiety  for  tbe 
velCsra  of  the  Church  of  England  exhibited  in 
thr  frsaflsbS(^»  .aiid.  not  followed  up  in  any  of 
^  caact0fnia;of  ;jbe  bill,  was  one  of  those 
tsaches  oif  aatava  which  showed  a  conscious- 
ansof  danger  in  the  bosonn  of  the  framers  of 
As  bio,  and  which  ought  to  excite  a  lurking 
BiipitliMa  In  tbe  minds  Si  tbe  country  that  all 
vat  SfC  an  covml '  |ii  it  aa  at  ^t  sight  it  ap* 
ptarcd  to  he.    Ti/^  cvnslitatioa,  he  contended, 


was  virtually  altered  by  this  bill-— the  Bill  of 
Rights' was  repealed  by  it.  That  bill  provided 
by*  an  enactment  as  solemn  as  an  enactment 
eonld  be,  that  tbe  oath  taken  by  every  person 
OB  bis  admission  to  office  should  be  the  oath  of 
sopreraacy,  which    asserts  *'  that    no  foreiga 

Ennce,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate^ 
sth  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  pre-eminence  or  authority,  eccle« 
siastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm."  This 
oath — ^he  said  nothing  at  present  abont  the 
declaration  apilnst  transubstantiation,  which 
stood  OB  diiRrent  crounds— this  oath  was 
now  to  be  abolished.  He  did  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  this 
oath,  if  it  so  thought  good  ;  but  when  tbey  told 
him  that  they  wished  to  secure  to  the  Charch  of 
England  permanency  and  inviolabiiitv,  and 
when  they  altered  that  act  which  provided  for 
It  most  efiectually,  he  had  a  right  to  ask  what 
security  they  bao  to  give  him  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  promises  ?  He  was  not  going  to  deny 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  successmn  to  thft 
.  Crown  in  tbe  Protestant  line,  was  an  impor- 
tant security.  Still  it  was  a'orth  while  to  ex- 
amine what  it  amounted  io.  It  amounted  only 
to  this,*— that  an  individual  who  came  to  tlie 
throne  should  make  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  and  should  be  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England.  The  security  of 
surrounding  him  with  Protestant  counsellors 
was  removed.  But  bow  was  it  that  James  the 
Second  endeavoured  to  effect  his  purposes? 
*^  By  tbe  assistance  of  divers  evil  counsellors, 
judges,  '  and  ministers  employed  by  him,*' 
said  tbe  Bill  of  Rights,  *'  did  be  endeavour 
to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  laws  apd  liberties  of  this 
kingdom.*'  He  would  suppose  that  the 
iodividoal  who  filled  the  throne,  after  be  bad 
taken  tbe  oath  against  transubstantiation,  con- 
sidered the  ancient  religion  of  the  country  to 
be  the  wisest  and  best.  He  would  suppose  that 
be  took  advantage  of  the  liberal  d(»ctrine  which 
had  been  that  night  advanced,  that  a  man's  reli- 
gious opinions  were  not  matter  of  his  own 
choice,  and  that  it  wou.ld  be  ihe  height  of  in- 
tolerance to  subject^bim  to  any  disqualification 
on  that  account.  Now  if  a  King  or  Queen  of 
this  country,  with  a  mind  liable  to  the  influence 
of  designing  persons,  after  his  accession,  were 
to  become  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
were  to  declare  bis  adherence  to  it,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  would  rest  on  the  will 
of  a  single  mind.  An  attempt  to  dismiss  that 
individual  from  tbe  throne,  because  he  badf 
upon  conscientious  principles,  changed  bia 
religious  faith,  would  be  productive  of  serions 
convulsions.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  bad 
produced  them  t  and  in  that  of  Charles  1 1,  the 
suspicion  of  such  an  event  had  given  rise  to 
the  precantions^which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
present  bill  to  neglect  for  ever.  He  allowed 
that  tile  danger  he  was  now  describhig  was 
merely  snecoiative  i  hot  when  the  fundamental 
laws  of  tne  conntry  were  goipg  to  be  repealed^ 
it  was  right  to  look  even  at  speculative  danger. 
They  had  been  told  that  they  were  not  to  look 
at  the  clouds  with  a  telescope,  and  to  disregard 
the  evil  at  their  feet  Agreed,  but  they  were 
bound  to  be  cantiottsi  and  if  tbey  saw  a  cloud 
in  tbe  skv,  which  at  present  it  as  not  largrr  than 
a  man's  iiand«  tbey  ought  to  recollect  that^  U 
might,  ere  long,  overcast  the  heavens,  and  in- 
volve the  whole  face  of  nature  in  desolation. 
They  were  now  not  deciding  on  the  formation 
•  SB 
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of  neir  iutitoUonB — it  wm  not  whether  oar 
form  of  GoverDineot  was  to  be   republicao, 
ivhrre  all  relif  ions  were  admitted  eoually  to  the 
participation  of  political  power,  but  beiog  a 
monarchy,  with  the  Protestant  religion  esta- 
blished by  law,  whether  we  were  now   pre- 
pared to  abandon  the  secaritiei  by  which  that 
Government  was  preserved  and  supported.    It 
was  to  be  recollected,  also,  that  the  tempora- 
lities of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Protestant  Church;  so  that,  upon 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  that  religion  stood  in  rela- 
tion to  our  Establishment,  he  could  find  no 
security  in  the  proposed  oath.    What  was  the 
practice  of  the  constitution  under  analogous 
circumstances?     The  le^^islature    disqualified 
revenue  officers  from  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament — it  denied  to  the  clergy  the  capa- 
city, of  sitting  in  that  house,  on  account  of  the 
influences  by  which  it  was    presumed  those 
classes  would  be  affected.     When  he  found 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Charles  Butler  entertaining 
the  conviction  that  the  Reformation  had   not 
led  to  the  temporal  pros|>erity  of  this  kingdom; 
that  it  had  not  accelerated  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing— it  was  impossible  that  he  who  entertained 
them  should  nut  consider  the  dispossession  of 
temporalities  as  a  great  act  of  injustice;  and 
with  such  impressions,  he  was  not  qualified  to 
legis'ate  for  a  state  essentially  Protestant.    He 
felt  the  same  conviction  when  he  referred  to 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Doyle;    and  he  felt  a 
total  inability  to  reconcile  the  acknowledged 
publications  of  that  rev.  gentleman  with  the 
testimony  given  by  him  before  the  commiitees, 
In  a  letter  written  with  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion.   The  rev.  doctor  gave  this  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Catholics  of  England.    ''  The  Ca- 
tholics,** said  be  '*  are  now  emerging  from  per- 
secution and  forming  their  society  anew.    Their 
sufferings  are  not  effaced  from  their  recollec- 
tion, and  caanot  be  so.    The  most  heart-rending 
curse  on  (he  land-owners  was  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  Ireland  (hear),  like  the  scorpion, 
it  stung,  and  drew  the  blood  of  the  people" 
fbear).    As  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Roman 
Catho*ic  clergy  with  the  state,  he  objected  to 
it,  not  because  they  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
traosubstantiatton,  bat  because  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  operation  of  that  civil 
influence  which  he  believed  to  attach  to  their 
reHgioas  system :  while  ho  was  ready  to  treat 
with  charity  and  tenderness  the  private  scru- 
ples of  any  man*s  conscience,  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  such  a  branch  of  faith  as  that  of  con- 
fession, which  tolerated  one  mane's  communica- 
tion to  another  of  his  intention  to  commit  a 
murder,  but  restrained  that  other  from  divulging 
the    information     to     the    intended     victim. 
IK*   ronid  himself  understand  the  distinction 
which  had  been  drawn  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  power  of  absolution ;  but  did  the 
i^nnrant  peassnt  make  these  nice  calculations, 
and  weigh  them  justly  in  a  moral  scale  }  Then 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and   their 
natural  influence'upon  the  temporal  conduct  of 
the  people,  it  afforded  uo  satisfaction  to  him 
to   hear  Dr.   Doyle  describe   the  scale   upon 
which  such  indulgences  were  estimated,  their 
ei  tension  to  seven  years,  beyond  which  they 
coold  not  prevail,  or  their  shorter  ouarantine 
of  forty  davs  (a  laugh) ;  enough  for  him  was  it 
lo  know  what  oust  be  their  effect  In  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  the  remimion  of  the  punishment 
of  sin.     But  be  was  asked  whether  he  thought 
tilt  law  coold  roBain  npon  its  present  foot- 


hig*:  that  was  a  qnettlon  whicli  He  was  aoC 
at  the  moment  prepared  to  determine ;  at  ths 
same  time  be  begged  to  be  understood  as  readj 
to  remedy  every  ground  of  complaint  as  to  tlio 
administration  of  justice.    He  would  make  all 
reasonable  concession  to  the  Catholic,  while  he 
would  maintain  the  Protestant  character  of  the 
Throne,  of  the  Parliament,  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  judicial  bench.  .  But  he  coald  not  ap- 
prove of  exciting  the  hopes  of  tlie  people,  an 
they    had  been  excited  respecting  this  qoea- 
tion,  by  appeals  to  abstract  principles  of  civil 
right,  and  by  attacks   on    the  Government. 
That  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  would  ex- 
perience considerable  dissatisfaction,   should 
Parliament  reject  their  claims,  he  by  ao  neaaa 
doubted.      But  that  dissatisfaction  would  ba 
attributable,  not  to  him  or  to  those  hon.  gen- 
tlemen who  thought  With  him,  and  who  had 
never  encouraged  the  expectations  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, but  on  the  central^,  had  witaesaed  the 
growth    of    those    expectations    with    deep 
regret — it   would    be    owing    to    those    who 
had    excited    extravagant   hopes  in  the  Ca- 
tholic mind.    They  were  told  that  Ihey  were 
not  to  treat  with,  but  to  legislate  for  the  RomaM 
Catholics,  although  the  experience  of  their  his- 
tory for  the  last  ten  vears  showed  them,  that 
they    had    not    legislated,  bat   had   artnally 
treated  with  that  body,  and  regularly  conceded 
step  by  step  to  the  Catholic,  without  one  ac- 
companying concession  to  the  Protestant*    TIm 
securities  offered  at  present  were  so  iaefflcicat, 
that  he  would  rather  pass  the  bill  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  general  toleration,  than  aith  any  refe- 
rence to  these  mberable  securities.    Of  what 
use,  for  example,  would  be  the  .*iirveiUaac«  by 
a  pennancot  commission  exclusively  composed 
of  Catholics,  to  regulate  their  iotercoorse  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  judge  of  the  loy- 
alty of  a  bishop.     Whon  Dr.  Doyle  was  asked 
whether  he  thought  the  provision  for  the  Cathc»- 
lic  clergy  onght  to  be  inalienable,  his  reply 
was,  that  he  thought  it  ought  while  the  clergy 
maintained  a  loyal  and  peaceable  line  of  coo- 
duct;    and  of   this  demeanour  the  board  a( 
Catholics  was  to  be  the  exclusive  judge.    With 
respect  to  the  measure  for  raising  tbie  qaaliA- 
catinn  of  freeholds,  be  hoped  the  boasc  woald 
not  accede  to  it  without  very  grave  coosidef»- 
tion.    He  was  ready  to  admit  that  In  practicw 
the  existing  mode  of  creating  these  small  ftaw- 
holds  was  often  full  of  evil— that  it  led  to  per- 
jury, and  to  the  creation  of  fictitioua  Toteai 
but  be  should,  nevertheless,  be  nsost  nnwillio^ 
to  interfere  for  the  parpose  of  dislhiscbWoc 
those   who   belonged  to   the    lowest    rJawn 
of  society.     The    s.-inic  omectloo  which  ke 
had  to  the  alteration  of  the  franchise  he  like- 
wise had  to  the' other  meaaure  for  the  payment 
of  the  clergy.    lie  objected  to  it  not  so  much 
npon  financial  grounds,  as  opening  a  precodeat 
for  the  payment  by  the  state  of  ether  claasca 
of  religious  Dissenters.     When  be  compared 
the  conduct  at  present  pursued  bv  Uiia  Gevcr»- 
ment  on  matters  of  religious  toleralioa,  wiiM 
that  of  a  neighbouring  country,  where  a  lav 
was  in  agitation  for  inflicting  the  penally  of 
death  upon  those  who  offered  insult  to  certala 
mysteries  of  the  Catholic  chorcfe— when  ke 
made  this  comparison,  the  more  be  becaao 
convinced  that  tne  principle  of  Proteslaat  pre- 
dominance in  government  afforded  a  greater 
secttritv  than  was  likely  to  be  provided  bv  aay 
other,  for  the  preservatioa  of  civil  and  rettgiotta 
liberty ;  and  to  that  principle  he  waa  ina|j 
determined  to  adhere  (hear,  bear). 
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Itr.  Brougham  widied  to  have  it  clearly  an- 
fentobd,  that  be  voted  for  the  old,  known,  and 
iioi-Ui-be-Diitaked  measure  of  Cath61ic  Eman- 
(ipation.     As  to   niterior    vievrs — as  to  the 
n\w  of  one  or  the  other  of  tboM  plans  pro- 
poied  for  secnrity — they  were  matter  of  detail, 
to  be  reserved  for  the  deliberation  of  a  commit- 
tee. That  these  plans  were  of  i^at  importance 
— rkt  (bey  were  hardly  inferior  to  the  question 
hwlf  in  importance — was  not   to  be  denied. 
Bat  they  were  novel,  difficult  to  judge  of,  and 
bh  doabts  were  increased  by  the  fact,  that  of 
the  gentlemen  most  knowinfi^  in  Irish  affairs, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  those  who  were  most 
ikilled  in  ecclesiastical  matters  bad  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  civil  measures  would  be 
bi^ly  satisfactory,  and  effect  the  lastiag  tran- 
foiiiity  of  Ireland  ;  wbile  they  felt  even  more 
certain  that  the  ecclesiasttcal  regulations  would 
create  and  prolong  dissatisfaction;    and  bo»  oo 
fbe  Mber  hand,  the  gentlemen  whose  practice 
fa  civil  affairs  was  understood  to  be  sucb  as  to 
five  weight  to  their  opinions,  foretold  that  the 
re^Istbnsof  m  civil  nature  which  were  pre- 
paring would  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Cftootry,  though  they  bad  no  doubt  of  the  good 
febtcb  would  result    from  the   ecclesiastical 
parts  of  the  measure.    He  would  come  to  the 
diKUMon  with  bis  mind  ready  for  conviction 
from  any  arguments  which  could  reconcile  the 
•eeoittg  incongruities,  but  remembering  always 
bit  f:enenil   constitutional    principles.      Any 
tbtog  which  but  seemed  to  approach  dlsfran- 
cbisemenl  on  the  one  band,  must  eicite  alarm  ; 
en  the  other,  a  large  increase  of  the  influence 
•ftbe  Crown,  Implied  in  the  assignment  of  a 
protMoa  for  an  extensive  and  powerful  hie- 
rarchy, mtist  equally  affect  him  with  jealousy. 
He  was  ready  for  the  discussion  of  the  new 
topicw;  but  tbej  bad  no  necessary  connexion 
vitb  the  Catholic  question.    His  opinion  upon 
^t  qaestion  was  clear  from  all  doubt.    On  all 
fravods  upon  which  he  bad    ever   heard    it' 
arpied,  oo  all    motives  of   expediency,  the 
fveition   stood    where  it   did    before.     The 
■*fety  of  the  empire  depended  opon  the  use 
ulicb  the  Parliament  might  make  of  this,  per- 
baps  the  last  opportunity  it  would  have,  for 
piBth^f  as  a  matter  of  grace  that  which  would 
•^rwise  be  extorted  from  them  in  the  hour  of 
P<rtl  end  advervity. 
^tv  the  bouse  divided,  the  numbers  were — 
Forcfae  original  motion,  26S^¥ot  the  amend- 
■eat,84l. — Majority  for  the  second  reading,  27. 

LORDS*  MoitDAT,  April  S5.— The  Dukq 
•f  r«rft  said,  tbat  he  bad  been  requested  to 
pi^eiif  to  their  lordships  the  petition  of  the 
Py  tnd  Caaons  of  Windsor,  praying  that  no 
^v^heveoncesaions  should  be  made  to  the  Ro- 
■QsCalbottcs.  He  considered  it  unnecessary, 
■  briogisg  before  their  lordships  the  petition 
*^*»  leanetf  and  respectable  a  body,  to  assure 
^«  it  was  vror^d  so  as  to  ensure  its  recep- 
^  s  hot  before  be  moved  that  it  should  be 
^«  he  must  b«  permitted  to  say  a  few  words. 
"^]>Mhte  as  be  vnn  of  bis  want  of  habit  and 
ability  to  take  a  part  in  their  lordships'  debates, 
jtwas  not  witboiit  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
"^  veaiored  to  trespass  upon  their  time  and  at- 
^"^ ;  but  be  felt  tbat  there  were  occasions 
*««  every  man  owed  to  bis  country  and  to  bis 
**I>M^  to  declare  his  sentiments ;  and  no  op- 
P^|[Mty  coold,  in  his  opinion,  offer,  which  re- 
VJM*  more  imperiously  the  frank  avowal  of 
"«*'tbnB  the  present,  when  their  lordships 
*<>«  called  opon  fomuke  a  to(4l  cbange  in  the 


fundamental  principle  of  the  constitutionj  and, 
in  his  view  of  the  question,  to  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  its  existence.  Twenty-eight  years  haci 
elapsed  since  this  question  had  been  first  agi- 
tated, under  the  most  awful  circumstances, 
while  this  countrv  was  engaged  in  a  most  ardu- 
ous  and  expensive,  though  just  and  glorious 
wars  the  agitation  of  it  had  been  the  cause 
of  a  most  serious  and  alarming  illness  to  an  il- 
lustrious personAge  now  no  more,  whose  exalt- 
ed character  ana  virtues,  and  whose  parental 
affection  for  his  people,  would  render  his  me- 
mory  ever  dear  to  his  country;  it  had  also 
produced  the  temporary  retirement  from  his  late 
Migesty*s  councils  of  one  of  the  most  able,  en- 
lightened, and  most  honest  statesmen  of  whom 
this  country  could  boast.  Upon  this  question 
they  were  now  called  to  d/ecide ;  and  fjom  tlie 
first  moment  of  its  agitation  to  the  present,  he 
bad  not  for  one  instant  hesitated,  or  telt  a  doubt, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  line  of  conduct  he 
had  adopted  in  reference  to  IL  He  must  call 
their  lordships*  attention  to  the  great  change  of 
language  and  sentiments  which  luid  taken  place 
since  tbe  subject  was  first  introduced,  among 
the  advocates  for  Catholic  Emancipation.  At 
first  the  most  zealous  of  these  had  cautiously 
and  yet  strenuously  endeavoured  to  imprest 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  ought  not  to  be  granted  without 
establishing  strong  and  effectual  barriers  against 
any  encroachment  on  the  Protestant  ascendancy. 
But  how  changed  was  now  tJieir  language ! 
Their  lordships  were  now  required  to  surrender 
every  principle  of  the  constitution,  and  to  de- 
liver us  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  mercy* 
and  generosity  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  without 
any  assurance  even  that  they  would  be  satiafieib' 
with  such  fearful  concessions.  He  had,  upon 
a  former  occasion,  taken  the  liberty  of  stating 
his  sentiments  fully  on  the  subject,  and  ha4  en- 
deavoured to  explain  to  their  lordships  that  no 
person  was  more  decidedly  inclined  to  tolera- 
tion than  his  late  Majesty,' but  that  it  n\u&t  be 
admitted  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
toleration,  participation,  and  emancipation. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  this  discussion, 
convinced  as  he  was  that  if  the  bill  should  again 
be  brought  under  their  consideration,  its  merits 
would  be  much  more  ably  discussed  by  oibcra 
of  their  lordships.  There  were,  however,  one 
or  two  points  which  appeared  to  him,  to  have 
been  kept  out  of  view  in  the  different  debates 
that  bad  occurred  in  various  places,  and  which 
seemed  to  him  of  such  vital  importance  that  ho 
could  not  help  touching  upoa  them.  The  first 
was,  the  situation  in  fAich  the  Cborch  of  Eng* 
land  would  be  placed  should.  Catholic  Emaoci- 
pation  pass.  If  he  were  mistaken,  he  should  > 
doubtless  be  set  right,  but  he  had  always  under- 
stood that  the  Established  Church  of  England 
stood  in  a  very  different  situation  from  auy. 
other  religious  persuasion  in  the  worid-nliffer- 
ent  even  from  that  of  the  sectarians  in  this 
country.  The  Established  Church  was  subject 
to  its  own  Government,  and  did  not  admit  tha 
interfershcs  of  the  civil  authorities.  It  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  King  as  the 
head  of  it,  and  under  the  cootrpi  of  Parliament; 
so  much  so,,  that  the  Church  was  not  only  not 
represented  as  a  body  in  the  lower  House  of 
Parliament*  but  no  clergyman  was  admitted 
to  a  seat  in  it.  Surely,  their  lordships  could 
not  wish  to  place  the  Established  Church  of 
England  upon  a  worse  footing  than  any  other 
church  within  these  realms ;  nor  allow  the  Ro-. 
man  Catholics,  who  not  only  refused  to  submit 
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Id  intY-Met;  btit  WB^  deilM  any  AaCkority  of 
fte  civil  ^werover  their  churck,  to  Idahlaie 
ftr  the  Bftablialied  Church,  whidi  MMt  be  the 
due  if  they  iboald  be  whiiilted  to  ecata  to 
either  house  of  ParlUiMnt.    The  other  point 
te  irhich  he  had  to  advert  was  one  he  feh  to  be 
of  a  more  delicate  natare.    He  maet^  therefore » 
becin  by  Katbig  to  their  Idrdshipa  thait  be  spohe 
only  his  dwu  indiridiml  ■enthnenta,  aahe  mast 
not  be  sopposed  to:  utter  |a  that  honee  the  sen* 
flmenti  of  any  other  penoto.    Ho  was  aeofeible 
that  bv  what  he  was  about  to  aayy  he  should 
tttblect  himself  to  the  sobff^  and  Jeers  of  s^mo^ 
and  to  the  ai^madversloos  of  others  «  but  ffrom 
•peakinlp  Conscientiously  his  own  feelings  ami 
oeotimehts  he  would  by  no  apprdhensiton  what* 
ever  be  appalled  kMr  deterred.    He  wished  to 
ask   whether   ttMvr  lordsUps  had  considered 
te  ftttuation  io  which  they  might,  phue  the 
King,  or  whether  they  recollected  the  oath  which 
His  Mi^ty  bad  taken  at  the  idtar  Id  Ms  peo- 
nle.  Upon  faU  coronation.     He  beg|^ed  to  read 
the  words  of  that  oath  :— ^*  I  will,  to  the  ut* 
most  of  niy  po#er,  malntam  the  laws  of  God, 
the  trae  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Pro- 
hettant  reformed  religion  established  by  law; 
and  I  will  preserve  nuto  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  this  realm,  aad  to  the  cfaarches  committed  to 
th^ir  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as 
by  law  do  or  shall  appertato  to  them  or  any  of 
them.*'— Their  lordships  mast  remember  that 
our*s  was  a  Protestant  King,  who  knew  no  men- 
tal reservation,  and  whose  situation  was  diffe. 
rrdt  from  any  other  petuon  in  this  country ;  Hmt 
he  and  every  otiier  individual  in  this  country 
could  be  released  from  his  oath  by  the  authority 
df  Parltament  i  but  the  King  could  not.     The 
dath,  as  he  had  always  understood,  wasa  solemn 
obligation  entered  into  by  the  person  who  took 
itf  from  which  no  act  of  his  own  coold  release 
him  f  but  the  King  was  the  third  part  of  the 
•tate,  without  whose  voluntary  consent  no  act  of 
the  legislature  could  be  valid,  aad  he  could  not 
relieve  himself  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 
He  feared  that  he  had  alreadytrespassed  too  long 
upon  their  lordships,  and  he  thanlEed  them  for 
the  patience  with  which  they  had  heard  him.  If 
he  had  expressed  himself  too  warmly  ,.espcciaUy 
la  the  latter  part  of  what  he  bad  said.  In  most 
appeal  to  their  liberarity.     He  felt  the  sididect 
most  forcibly,  and  h  aflbctod  him  yet  more 
deeply  when  be  remembered  that  to  its  agita^ 
Hon  must  be  ascribed  that  aevere  Ulaesa,  -and 
t^n  years  of  misery^  which  had  elondad  the 
existeiice  of  hia  illusaBious  ami  beloved  fiMher. 
He  should  therelbre  coaeloda  •  with  amurinf 
their  lorddhipa  Chat  he  bad  uttefod  Ida  hanaat  aad 
contciamioifs  sentimenth,  founded  upon  prh^ 
ciples  which  he  hud  imMbed  from  hb  earlleit 
youth;  to  the  justice  of  irhidi  Im  had  ■ubacrib. 
ed,  after  strlona  coosidofation,whonhoatladDod 
more  matuie  yenio;  and  that  these  wore  the 
principles  to  whieh  he  vroold  sdhere^and  whkh 
ha  woald  maittuin  and  act  np  to  to  dm  lataet 
dmment  of  bis  eaistenco,  whatever  might  bo  Mi 
lUttatlMi  of  llfe-'-te  help  Mm  God  I 
The  potitiOB  was  rehd,and  laid  on  the  table. 

Bledhe  Fwanchiu. 

COMMOHftT  ToBsoAT,  AniiL  M.«— Mr. 
iMUt^m^  in  rising  to  move  the  second  roading 
of  a  bill  brought  in  on  Friday  test,  for  regu- 
laUngtho  electivo  frnnehlta  in  Ireland,  said,  that 
the  present  mode  of  eiercising  that  ftancMse  waa 
fraeght  with  great  evil,  as  it  regarded  the  pi«- 
^rty  of  the  covfltry,  aad  the  morril^  of  tha 


p?ople«    Ho  thought  that  any  mcasnio  which 
teaded  to  check  the  mode  by  which  vast  nnis« 
hers  of  votes  were  procured  from  the  most  i^« 
norant  clam  of  Irish'  peasant rv,  for  the  greater 
part  Roman  Catholics,  would  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Protestaat  community,  at  tha 
moment  when  that  community  was  called  apoa 
to  eatend   important  political  rights  to   the 
higher  orders  of  the  Catholic  body.    It  hkA 
l^ett  said  that  his  otjeet  waa  disfranchiseBmni« 
and  not  regulation*    But  the  house  would  pro« 
Hiitly  see,  that  provision  would  be  made  to 
preserve  In  the  most  unqualified  ssanaer  all 
vested  interests  at  preseat  an  eaisiance*    For 
this  purpose,  a  clanse  had  been  franmd,  which 
provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  should  extend 
to  aflect  any  person  who  had  registered  a  free* 
hold«  or  who  should  regimer  a  freehold,  before 
the  paming  of  this  act.    After  the  nasslag  of 
the  act,  there  would  be  a  cessation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  multiplying  those  votes  arisiag  from 
freeholds,  determinable  on  lives ;   aad  a  crea- 
tion of  a  different  description  of  votes,  which 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Ire- 
land.     There  waa  aothiag  whatever  in  the 
bUl  which  pointed  at  disfranchisement,  the  ob- 
ject bei^g  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  Irish 
freeholder  as  nearly  as  pomible  to  a  level  with 
that  tff  the  English.    At  present  they  had  no 
roteHtUanee,  Ihe  votes  of  the  Irish  frerheldeia 
beteg  frauds  on  dm  law  and  the  constltntiea  % 
by  their  great  numbers,  they  kept  down  the 
real  freeholders  of  the  country.     The  free- 
holders  to  whom  this  bill  applied,  were  aoc« 
like  the  landholders  of  the  country,  thestrea^  th 
and  honour  of  the  nation — they  were,  on  tho 
contrary,  imwaakncm  and  its  discredit;  for 
they  ruined  the  very  property  which  reared 
them.     By  the  term  *'  frecbolfl«r,*'    in  En^. 
land,  was  understood,  one  oho  was  in  lAw 
actual  and  absolate  possemion  of  freehold  pvw- 
perty  to  the  amoant  of  forty  shillings  or  np» 
wards.    There  was  another  dcacrlptioa  of  per- 
sons who  also  had  a  right  to  voto--he  alludod 
to  those  who  had  an  annuity » or  rent-charge  to 
the  same  asMraat.    Saeh  penons  ought,  he  cam- 
ceived%  in  justice  la  be  deemed  ftn  i  holds c^ 
Bat  the  Irish  leaseholder,  who  ia  that  connto7 
<mly  was  eoasldeffed  a  freehotder«  pomemed  no 
landed  property  Wbalaver,    He  drafged  oat  a 
miserable  cabtence  by  labouring  on  the  aoU« 
and  hia  r^t  to  vote  waa  perhaps  dependent  em 
some  other  lifeb   Hd  not  unfrequenlly  held  that 
right  from  a  sob-lessee  $  he  did  not  pamsaa 
forty  shillfaigB  a  year  in  actual  property  ;  ko 
might  stipulnto  te  pay  a  rent  to  that  amoaat* 
aad  ia  defaalt  of  that  payment  he  waa  liable  to 
be  distrained  upon,  msd  whatever  property  W 
ceald  call  his  owe  i^l  be  sold;   he  wee 
obUged  to  atlead  at  the  amirtoa  to  register  h^ 
frecimld  aad  awear  dmthe  was  actaaUy 
fsrty  sMIIfaq^B  a  year;  when  he  bed 
that  peijnry,  he  waa  rompelled  Io  CsUow 
herd  to  the  hustiaga^  aad  to  vote  ffsr  that  por« 
son  ia  whese  fhvour  Ua  landlord  iatcrcMed  faiim. 
self,  aad  of  whom,  pevtepe^if  he  had  dm  ahUliy^ 
te  judge  fdr  Umsetf,  and  were  left  m  lake 
his   own  course,   he  wouM  cadraly  dlaa» 
prove.    Geatlemca  vvhe  weio  acquaiated  widi 
county  elcetlens  la  E^glaad,  kadw  dtol  ma 
greater  complaint  could  be  made  agalaal  m 
caadidali  than  that  ha  had  aat  uaimaally  aalb. 
cited  the  voMa  of  the  ftiiihilisis.    This  mam 
uadoubtedly,  at  dsnsvery  inceavcaieot  to  tte 
candidate;   but  the  jeahiusy  wfdi  whick  tbm 
frsehetder  viewed  aay  omlmioa  of  C 
proved  that  ho  undefutoedv  aad  rightly 


,    chfefl,  tito  fdM  of  Ihe  |«^t  wivitegfe  Wliicli 
he  enjoyed;  and  whleh,  therefore,  he  woald 
aef  exerciw  lightly,  mr  In  the  sapporicMra 
aiji  bt  whom  he  eoncel^d  he'had  been  iligbt- 
ed.    Bat  woe  to  him  who  suited  and  canmned 
(he  elf clon  of  Irelead*    He  nimt  be  prepefed 
to  ight  at   least  one  d«el,  a»  the   retrard 
of  his  temerity.     He  midenteod  it  was  the 
rale  Id  the  courti  of  law  ta  Ireland-^a  inem* 
her  called  out  '*  the  coarts  of  hono«i%**  which 
caned  mach  Iaagliter)-^he  aftdentood  H  was 
(he  nie  In  the  courte  ef  hoaoiir  lo  Irelaad, 
Aat  iHkMTer  v^tared  to  bring  over  to  hii  ia- 
lerett  tie  voten  en  the  ntate  ef  a  genttcmaa 
vhe  wiihed  to  hate  hit  opponent  retui^ied, 
■Mt  jwtify  his  condect  at  the  pistol's  BMnih. 
It  wai  Hid  th«t  his  hMi<  friend,  the  member  for 
Gaiety,  who  tras  perfectly  conversant  In  these 
Mdtert,  considered  the  efbnce  given  by  snch 
ai  set  to  be  ef  so  positive  a  nators,  that  he 
eoald  hardly  decide  whether  the  person  so 
Msdaethighlmeelfwas  not  bonod  to  receive 
hh  advenary's  &re    Without  retnrning  it  (a 
lasfh).    Ho  man  bat  a  priest  coald  trespam 
•a  tba  province  of  a  landlord ;  bet  whenever 
the  Isodlord  and   the    priest   were    brought 
ialo  competltiDtt,    the   latter   always    drove 
(he  fomer   oat  of  t%e  field.      In  the  erl- 
^tt  belbre  the  committee,  Mr.  Bhike  had 
Am  described  the   Irtih  40b.  freeholders  :— 
**  fn  fen^ral  they  pay  what  is  originally  a 
lick  rent  for  the  Und,  they  thea  baiid  mod 
hate  open  it,  atfd  if  they  make  out  of  the  land 
a  iNTofit  of  forty  shillings  a  year,  a  profit  pro- 
daeed  by  the  sweat  of  (heir  brow,  tbey  recon- 
cile ts  theonelvea  to  swear  that  itey  have  an 
iXereathi  it  to  the  extent  of  forty  shillings  a 
ynr,  whereas  the  gain  is  produced,  not  through 
«  iaterest  in  tlie  land,  but  through  their  la- 
^•'*    Oeneralty  speaking,  the  forty  sfatlliog 
mehdl^s  exercised  no  free  choice  at  electiona. 
Jfr'  O'Conoeli  stated,  that  ^*  in  many -places, 
■^  4Qi  lireeholder  was  considered  as  part  of 
*e  life  stock  of  the  estate.'*  And  when  asked, 
''Ak  |oq  ef  ophnioD  that  there  Is  any  great 
Mevivy  In  toakfng  rejrtetries  of  frceliolders 
*i|hNt  the  bosiiieai  betog  very  accura(ely  per- 
Mliedaeeefdlng  to  law"— be  hnswereri,**  The 
gygW  fccUify  ;  the  clerk  of  the  peace  can 
*nMit  Ms  deputy,  any  man  tan  be  bis  deptrty 
w  the  IM«eat,  and  ft  Is  the  easiest  tWng.fai  tbe 
^^^  to  ngislsr  freeholds  upon  the  present 
>9Meei,  witftmic  either  freehold  er  valid  lennre 
yewiatliie  a  fir#eho|der«    He  had  known  h«* 
*>roH  IhatanceeY  wheres  If  a  peaaaat  waa  Made 
{*mcar  that  he  had  h  freehold  of  forty  ihillid^, 
■*  veaidhave  peirfwred  hhnself  la  the  grossest 
*»ri  art  hi  thewB  Instaiicea  a  frhnidiy  Ma^ 
•hie  er  two  may  *ery  easily  get  into  tbe  room : 
**  edHanaMnc  of  tlw  sessions  for  the  purpose 
fj^i^^n  1h  tke  eatiest  thing  In  the  worid, 
■•lUto  n»  Adt  of  ffyiament  gives  vaHdky 
uJ?*  '•il^^'T*  •  HVisrttbslMding  any  irregn- 
i*?y  la  «a  aiQeaMMiii  of  the  sedbmns*. 
■MKe  f^m  laigKnaaai  cah  come  together 
^th«y,  |et  IM  de^vty 'Of  the  cleirh  df  the 
Pjy  •»  attend,  and  ibeiy^  c«h  register  upda 
y^ytd  pupae  If  they  piMue.    They  can 
"nWtwMiihe  IM  dvtcrlbed an  sacll  a  way, 
2^  ^t  lire  wNI  he  either  de«d  el  lltiag,  as 
■^fteaai,    at    the   next    eleeihmi    John 
^^nicel  or  Tlmethy  Sulltvaa,  or  any  thing  of 
ly  ^rt.    VmmdA  with  retpeet  to  thd  re- 
2jjf7  vf  frstholda  ate  very  codsidemble,  h«t 
"^  it   la  a  very  great  advantage    to  the 
">•  pesnat  apon  the  whole,  to  have  the 
f*"^  tf  Miat  fives  to  hfaa  by  a  fart)r  ihU* 


ling  freehold.**    It  could  ooi  be  docfrle^  Ui|A 
the  act  of  1798  created  a  greaX  fidditlfoD^ 
iaterest  in  .that  house  in  favour  of  tjiotRuoiMa 
Catholics,  and  forwarded  the  cJaima  of  the} 
bodyi    Looking  at  that  fact,  be  did  not  i^^ 
agree  with  Mr.  0*CooneH  in  the  conclusion  t% 
which  he  had  come — namely,  that  under  ^tl^^ 
existing  state  of  the  law,  it  was  advaniagcoi^i^ 
to  the  Irish  peasant  to  possess  this  privilege. 
Bat  Mr*  Shiel  said,  when  speaking  of  raising 
the  qnalification  of  freeholders,  **  so  far  from  its 
being  an  ij\)urv,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  thc^ 
lower  orders  that  the  qualifications  should  b^ 
raised,  and  that  the  mass  of  tbe  peaaantr^^ 
should  net  be  invested  every  five  or  six  year% 
with  a  mere  seaiblance  of  political  authority. 
which  does  not  naturally  belong  to  (hem,  ana 
which    Is    quite   uoreaL     The  peaaantry  are 
driven  In  droves  of  freeholders  to  the  hustings  & 
they  most  obey  the  command  of  their  landlord  i 
it  is  only  in  cases  of  peculiar  emergency,  an<f 
where  their  passions  are   powerfully  cxviled. 
that  a  revolt  against  tbe  power  of  the  landlord 
can  take   place."     Mr.  Hugh  Wallace's  ex-^ 
amination  was  to  the  same  effect.    **•  Do  yoa 
know  in  what  manner  some  of  the  proprietora^ 
in  Ireland  are  in  the  habit  of  controlling  the^ 
votes  of  their  tenants  ? — I  know  two  modes  by, 
which  they  harass  the  tenants  who  do  not  votc^ 
as  they  wiah  them  to  do.    One  is,  preventinfi 
them  from  having  bog  rround,  (the  right  o? 
cutting,  in  the  bogs  of  the  landlord,  firing  foi^ 
the  tenant,)  which,  in  general,  is  not  granted  by, 
the  leases,  but  is  an  easement  that  they  are^ 
permitted  to  enjoy  by  the  landlords :  the  other 
is,  the  compelling  them,  upon  estates  where  it 
has  always  been  allowed   that  half  a  }ear*8^ 
rent  should  be  in  the  tenant's  hands,  to  pay  U|j^ 
that  to  the  day  it  becomes  due.    So  that  if 
the  forty  shUiing  freeholder  votes  according  to 
his  own  judgment,  he  is  immediately  obliged  toi 
pay  up  wiMt  is  called  the  back  half  >-cqr*| 
rent,  axhd  Is  deprived  of  firing  for  the  next  bal4 
year.  Qenerally  speaking,  those  40sl  f reehul  d  erc^ 
exerciae  no  freedom  of  election  i%hatever.'*  The 
evidence  ef  the  bon.  member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
Dennis  Browne )«  was  exceedingly  important^ 
**  If  lAeeljtfeci  is  a  free  and  fair  election ;  it 
tbe  oljjject  as  thai  a  man  should  represent  the* 
fair  sense  of  the  eeuntji,  undoubtedly  tbe  forty^ 
shilling  freehold  system  is  eatirely  against  that^ 
The  present  electwa  laws  are  all  for  the  encouv 
rageiheat  ef  fictitious  voles,  because  they  giv.c[ 
no  power  of  examining  at  all ;  any  man  that  i^ 
fegUtered  must  vote  i  as  to  going  to  a  petitiqj^ 
afterwards^  that  is  quite  out  of  the  questiontf 
we  can  hardly  aiana  the  etpenae  of  an  eJec^ 
tiofii  BHich  lew  of  a  petition.**    Now  the  mea^ 
aare  which  was  at  present  before  tbe  house 
Was  intended  eatirely  to  remove  those  fictitious 
veteet  and  he  WM  surprised  that  any  gentle- 
man shea  id  eppoae  tack  a  measure.  Mr,  Browa 
itas  asked,  **  Are  net  the  small  freeholders  so 
much  hnder  the  influence  and  in  the  power  of 
the  laudleirds^  that  (hey  dare  out  act  again^ 
them  i^-'l  Ihrink  they  are ;  because  they  owe  us 
gentraHy  doable  what  they  have  to  pay  as.*^ 
The  house    might  here  see  tbe  demoralizing 
afFects  of  this  system:    if  one  of  the»e  free- 
holders! at  tbe  general  election,  dkred  to  vote 
agAinsthis  lafidhird,  tbe  p an ibhment  of  bis  te- 
merity wdvid  be  an  ^ectmeot  from  hisresf- 
denee.    What  further  proof  was  necessary  of 


the  detoeraUnaliob  whkh  most  be  produced  by 
sneh  a  systdha,  than  the  faot,  that  landloi'da  did 
aot  only  parsne  this  coarse,  bnt  that  they  pua- 
sv^  H  with  impamty  I   Where  was  the  Boglisb 
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county  member  who  would  venture  to  sptek  of 
his  coDstituentB,  at  Irish  county  members  did 
Dot  scruple  to  do?  Where  was  the  English 
county  member  who  would  venture  to  act  to« 
wards  bis  tenants  and  voters,  at  the  Irish 
county  members  did  not  hesitate  to  act :  if  he 
once  hazarded  such  m  course,  he  would  pay  for 
his  temerity.  Mr.  Blalce  was  asked,  *'  Do 
not  you  think  a  considerable  outcry  would  be 
raised  in  Ireland,  if  it  were  proposed  to  raise 
the  qualification  of  forty  shilling  freeholders?" 
His  answer  was,  **  If  the  forty  shilling 
freeholders  were  persons  of  independent  pro- 
perty, exercising  through  their  property  any 
influence,  I  think  it  would  produce  a  very  se- 
rious outcry  (  but  the  present  forty  shilling 
freeholders  are  not  persons  likely  to  feel  It.*' 
This  was  indisputably  the  fact.  The  Irish  forty 
shilling  freeholder  liad  nothing  to  lose.  Such  a 
loss  as  that  of  voting,  would,  in  fact,  be  a  real 
gain.  He  would  lose  a  painfnl  and  disgusting 
obligation,  of  being  obliged  to  establish  a 
right  by  perjury.  But  if  the  bill  of  the  hoo. 
baronet  passed — and  he  did  not  desire  that  the 
measure  he  now  proposed  should  be  carried 
without  the  other— then  would  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic enjoy  the  gratifying  feeling  that  he  was 
placed  on  an  equality  with  his  Protestant  bro- 
ther. To  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ire- 
land the  act  which  he  now  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce  would  be  of  inappreciable  value,  for 
it  was  a  measure  which  would  bind  them  to  ab- 
stain from  cutting  up  their  estates  and  incomes, 
by  raising  those  immense  armies  of  fictitious 
fV.chulders.  They  would  be  obliged  to 
depend,  as  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England 
did,  on  the  force  of  public  opinion.  They 
would  have  no  influence  beyond  that  which  was 
attached,  and  would  always  be  attached  to  the 
possession  of  extensive  property.  Another  fea- 
ture of  demoralixatioo  arising  out  of  this  sys- 
tem, which  he  could  not  pass  over  in  silence, 
was  the  growing  IndiflTerence  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Ireland  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths. 
This  was  produced  by  the  multiplieation  of 
oaths,  which  were,  in  consequence,  looked 
upon  without  awe,  and  frequently  violated. 
Mr.  O'Connell  in  his  evidence,  said,  <<  the  fre- 
quency of  oaths  has  bad  a  most  demoralising 
eflTect  on  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  This 
is  principally  evident  in  the  minor  courts  of 

1'  nstice  in  that  country.  To  have  a  conscience 
I  bad.  The  man  who  has  obe  can  do  his  friend 
no  good ;  but  a  witness  who  is  free  from  such 
tie  is  invaluable.  The  peasantry  employ  their 
children,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  act  as  their 
witnesses,  and  the  consequence  may  easily  be 
imagined."  What  hope  was  there  of  anelio- 
ralion  bi  a  country  where  landlords  were  con- 
stantly encouraging  the  disregard  of  a  sacred 
form?  Before  be  entered  more  particu- 
larly into  tlie  provisions  of  this  bill,  lie  would 
state,  that  there  was  no  novelty  in  its  princi- 
ple. Formerly,  in  thb  country,  freeholders  of 
every  description  were  allowed  to  vote.  But, 
by  the  statute  of  Henry  VI.,  the  right  of 
voting  was  restricted  to  those  who  had  forty 
shillings  a-year  or  upwards,  of  reaJ  property. 
According  to  the  value  of  money  at  present, 
as  compared  with  the  value  in  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  Vl.,  It  might  be  argued  that  the  qualifi- 
cation ought  to  be  raised.  But  there  were 
very  few  ^eeholden  In  this  country  who  did 
not  posseM  a  more  extensive  property  than 
that  which  would  barely  qualify  them  to  vote  i 
and  when  be  considered  their  independence, 
and  intalligence,  they  appeared  to  admirably 


oualifled   for  the   discharge  of  their   duties, . 
tnat  the  propriety   of  altering  the   qualifica- 
tion had  never  entered  into  his  mind.      But 
the  oualification    of  freeholders    in    Ireland 
had  frequently  been  modified.    When  in  179S 
the  elective  franchise  was  granted  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  .Ireland,    it  was  foretold  by 
every  man  of  sense  in  the   Irish   Parliament, 
that    frauds    of  every  description  would   bo 
resorted  to.    This  was  soon  verified;  and  the 
act  of   1795  was  passed,   which  made  occu- 
pancy the  condition  of  voting.    The  evil,  bow- 
ever,  not  only  continued,  but  increased.    A 
law  was  in  consequence  enacted,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  forty  shilling  freeholder  should 
be  allowed  to  vote,  unl'Sss  his  freehold  were  re- 
gistered for.  one  cleai  year  prior  to  the  day  of 
election,  and  it  also  provided  that  the  registra- 
tion should  be  renewed  every  seven  years^ 
Here,  then,  a  clear  dbtinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  forty  shilling  freeholder  and  the  forty 
pound  or  fifty   pound  freeholder.     But  thia 
was  not  all.     By  an  act  of  Parliameot.paascd 
in   the  month  of  June  last,   known  as  Mr. 
Browne's  act,  joint-tenants  were   prevented 
from  voting.    The  preamble  set  forth  that  cer- 
tain joint-tenants  were  in  the  habit  of  voting 
for  members  of  Parliament,  to  the  material 
prejudice  of  the  improvement  of  the  people, 
the  right  thus  assumed  being  a  colourable  one 
only;  and  the  bill  declared  that  no  joint-to* 
nants,  as  described  intbe  preamble,  should  be 
thereafter  allowed  to  vote.     Here,  then,  was  a 
prospective  disfranchikement  of  a  large   body 
of  people,  and  especially  of  Roman  Caibolica. 
That  bill  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  body  o( 
those  who  considered  it  as  a  step  towards  pro- 
curing Catholic   Emancipation.     He  did  not 
know  how  the  parties  who  were  friendly  to  tb« 
btU  of  last  year,  could  consistently  oppose  tbo 
presenL-  The  whole  question,  it  appeared  co 
him,  resolved  itself  into  the  amount  to  which 
the  qualification  should  extend ;  for  the  princi- 
ple, he  had  shown,  had  already  been  recof» 
nized.     What  the  qualiflration  should  be,  it 
was  in  the  breast  of  the  house  to  detemiBe. 
Three  sums  had  been  spoken  of— five  pounds  a 
year,  ten  pounds  a-year,  or  80  pounds  a-ye^r. 
If  the    qualification     were    as    low   as    ftvo 
pounds  a-year,  it  would  only  increase  the  evil 
(hear,  hear).      He  was  sure  there  wera   b«c 
few  landlords  who  created  freeholders  under  a 
rack  rent  of  forty  shillings  a-year,  that  cos  Id 
not,  with  equal  facility,  get  his  tenant  to  awe^ 
that  he  had  an  interest  in  the  land  of  bL  a-yr«r« 
although  be  only  derived  that  sum  fram  las  la* 
bour.     If    the  amonot   of  the  qoaliAcatio* 
abould  be  raised  to  twenty  pounds,  he.fu«red 
that  It  would  have  the  effect  of  reduclag  tb« 
electors  to  too  small  a  number  for  the  fair  ex- 
pression of  the  public  opinion.    His  owa  wlali« 
therefore,  was  in  favour  of  the  qaaliflcatioA 
being  liadted  to  ten  pounds,  and  this  be  bo-> 
Ueved  would  be  suficicnt  to  guard  afulMi  pcr«» 
jurv.    He  would  now  come  to  the  advant^fcv 
which  this  regulation  was  likely  to  prodece  i^ 
the  country.    In  the  irst  place  it  would  ope. 
rate  as  a  bounty  for  creating  that  val«a!bl« 
class  of  nen,  a  yeoinanry,    the  absence   od 
which  in  Ireland  had,  it  was  admitted  Maiver^ 
sally,  been  the  cause  of  many  of  the  evila  u»« 
der  which  that  country  labonred.    la  the  so- 
coad  place  it  would  tend  to  strengthen  oo^ 
confirm  the  Protestant  interest,  and  the  Pn^ 
testant  establishment  In  that  country.    If  ia 
were  true,  as  was  genenlly  believed,  that  (h^ 
population  of  Ireland  was  Cathollc»  while  9hm 
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MMetilon  of  property  wu  in  the  handi  of  the 
rrotntuU,   any    mcaiure    which   tended   to 
itreoflheo  the  latter  clan,  must  surely  be  ap- 
proved' of.    In  support  of  thut  view  of  the 
subject,  he  would  quote  the  opinions  which  had 
beeDfivenin  evidence  oii  the  Committee,  by 
tbe  boo.  member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Foster)  and 
by  Mr.  Blake.    It  would  be  perhaps  impos- 
fiblc   to  find   persons    better    qualified    than 
tbose  gentlemen  to  five  opinions  on  this  sub- 
jrct,  or  opinions  which  were  more  satisfactory. 
Tbii  question   was  put  to    the    hon.   member 
for  Louth :  **  What  is    your  opinion  of   the 
rffrct  of  tbe  operation  of   the  elective  fran- 
chise, in  respect    to  forty-shilling   freehold- 
ers, bioce  the  act  of  1793? — It  tends  to  any 
thiog  but  their  o«n  freedom,  or  the  assertion  of 
their  own  privileges ;    it  has  had  the  operation 
of  adding  very  considerably  to  the  number  of 
tbe  existing  population  in  Ireland,    and  still 
BMre  to  their  misery.     A  more  mistaken  view 
of  the  subject  could  not  be,  than  to  suppose 
thrre  is   any  freedom  of   choice    practically 
riiitio;;  on  the  part  of  those  persons ;  it  is  a 
clear  addition  of  weight  to  the    aristocracy, 
and  not  ti>  the   democracy,  in  electionsi     It 
tend,  to  set  aside  any  real  value  or  importance 
that  the  substantial  freeholders  of  fifty  pounds, 
or  tnenty  pounds,  might  otherwise  have;  it 
bears  them  down  by  a  herd  of  people,  each  of 
mbote  %otes  ia  of  as  much  consequence  as  their 
owB,  and  who  arc  brought  in  to  vote,  without 
u>  option  on  their  part.    The  only  doubt  that 
e>rr  ariites  is,  «vhether  they  are  to  give  their 
vote«  according  to  the  orders  of  their  landlord 
tr  of  their  priest :    the  tenant  in  neither  case 
»rrrises  a»y  other  choice  than  to  determine 
shidihewill  encounter— the  punishment  he  may 
ripectfrom  his  landlord  in  time,  or  that  which  he 
is  told  aVaits  him  in  eternity.     There  U  no  end 
to  the  perjury  in  qualifying  for  the  franchise.'* 
^  Do  you  not  thiuk.  that  a  Protestant  member 
sf  parliament,  depending  entirely  for  his  elec- 
ttofl  on  Roman   Catholic  constituents,  would 
vote  very  much  as  a  Roman  Cathulic  member 
of  i»rltament  elected  by  the  same  persons  ? — 
I  think  be  would,  and  that  he  does,  though  not 
wiib  tbe  same  Rinrerity."    "  Do  you  think, 
(hat  that  portion  of  tbe  Irish  Protestants,  whom 
joo  have  stated  tu  be  adverse  to  the  claims  of, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  would  be  mure  disposed 
to  entertain  the  consideration  of  those  claims, 
Vtbey  thonght  any  modification  of  the  right  of 
voting  might  be  a  part  of  the  arrangement  ? — 
t  tMnk  a  great  many  of  them  would  be  very 
Bacb  infloenced  by  that  consideration,  and  de- 
cided bj  it.**  **  What  would  be,  in  your  bpinion, 
Ae  ineooveDience    of  depriving    the    forty- 
i^illing  freeholdera  in  thdse  parts  of  the  coun- 
^  of  the  right  of  voting  ?— I  think  the  con- 
ttqaence  would  be  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
^  aristocracy  in  electi*  ns,  and  to  give  to  the 
««bitantia]  yeomanry  of  the  north  a  new  and 
iaportant  influence.      I  dare   uiy   the  forty- 
•Mliag  Pmtesiant  freeholders  in  Ulster  might 
^ei  I  littk  mortified  at  the  passing  of  the  law ; 
Wt  I  beg  to  say,  that  even  with  respect  to  the 
Protestant  freeholder,   I  do  not  think  it  would 
'Wasy  real  loaa  to  him,  for  I  do  not  consider 
that  even  the  Protestant  freeholders  of  Ulster 
cierdse  their  own  judgment.    They,  too j  are 
I«  the  power  of  their  landlords."'   '*  What  do 
?o«  apprehend  wonld  be  the   effect  of   the 
Alleraiion  of  the  elective  franchise  in  the  other 
Ar««  provinces  of  Ireland? — I  think  one  im- 
■Hitts  tfect  of  it  won  Id  be^  to  present  to 


south  of  Ireland,   the  option  of  losing  their 
elections,  or  of  resisting  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.     I  think  some  of  the  present  membem 
for  the   south  of  Ireland  hold  their  seats  by 
virtue  of  the  forty -shilling  franchise.**  **  Sup- 
posing the  Catholics  to  be  emancipated,  and  , 
the  elective   franchise  to  be   raised   to  80/., ' 
would  there  not  be  fewer  persons  in  parlia- 
ment   for    Ireland,    depending    on    Catholic 
constituents,    than    there    are     now  ?~Pro- 
bably     not    half    a     doxen     representatives 
for  Ireland,  depending  on  Roman  Catholics  | 
but    it   may    be   material    to   observe    that 
every  thing  I  have  said  supposes  the  legisla- 
ture shall  not  create  any  franchise  intermediate 
between  40s.  and  SOI.    If  the  franchise  were 
raised  to  51.,  I  am  persuaded  very  many  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  have  sworn  to  a 
franchise  of  40s.  would  swear  to  one  of  51.     I 
do  not  think  they  would  outrage  appearances 
so  far  as  to  swear  to  one  of  201.**     Upon  this 
answer,  then,  he  (Mr.  Littleton)   thought  he 
was  fully  justified  in  filing  the  qualification  at 
101.    The  evidence  of  Mr.  Blake  on  the  same 
subject  was  to  the  same  eflTect,  and  he  had 
added,    '*  I   think  a  state   provision   for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  were  taken  Into  the  bosom  of  the  state, 
and  received  as  good  and  faithful  subjects, 
would  be  considered  a  great  boon,  and  would 
give  great  satis&ction  both  to  the  clergy  and 
laity.**     After  the    evidence    whicl\  be  had 
quoted,  as  well  as  from  the  deep  and  anxious 
consideration  he  had  given  to  this  snbject,  he 
could  not  doubt  that  the  main  and  immediate 
tendency  of  this  measure  would  be  to  take 
from  the  Catholic  population  an  influence  in 
elections  which  was  neither  useful  to  their  in- 
terests nur  safely  exercised,  and  to  extend  that 
which  was  more  properly  vested  in  the  higher 
orders,  strengthening  at    the   same   time   the 
Protestant  establishment  in  that  country.     He 
had  been  pre&sed  by  mure  than  one  hon.  mem- 
ber in  that  house  to  abandon  the  measure  which 
was  now  under  discussion,  and  to  content  him- 
self rather  with  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee.   He  had,  however,  declined  to  do  this  for 
several  re'asons.'     In  the   first  place    it  waa 
iipdn''the'  evidence  contained  in  the  report  of 
H^rlbunentary  Committees  that  this  measure 
was  founded.-   Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
might  prevail  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reqiedy 
to  be  proposed,  there   was  none  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  evil,  which  was  admitted  in  Its 
fullest  extent.  '  To  attempt  to  reach  this  evil 
through  the  slow  means  of  another  committee, 
was  in  vain ;    and  such  was  the  spirit  of  eva- 
sion in  Ireland,  that  he  was  convinced  any 
measure  short  of  that  legislative  enactment 
which  he  hoped  would  now  be  adopted  by  the 
hoase,  would  only  add  tenfold  to  the  perjury 
and  the  other  evils  with  which   the  present 
system  abounded.    There  was  no  man  who  did 
not  feel  that  this  question  had  now  arrived  at 
a  point  where  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  remain 
stationary  (hear,  hear).    If  the  public  opinion 
were  really  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  that 
house,  who  could  deny  that  it  was  now  loudly 
ex))ressed  in   favour  of  the   question  ?    Whio 
could  observe  the  heirs  apparent  to  some  of 
the  peerages  of  tbe  realm  differing  from  thelf 
fathers,    and    renouncing  the   old   prejudices 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  inseparably  con- 
nected with  their  family  names,  and  yet  doubt 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  this  question 
must  be  carried  ?  The  Catholic  clergy,  and  the 


■B*7  of  the  nenbers  who  now  sit  for  the  I  laity,  were  now   willing  to  make   sacrificeff 
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toiuch  gretlvr  IfMit  Hity  bad  erer  %elbre  offered 
xn*  contemnlated. '  Of  tMt  dispotltioii  they 
eobid  give  no  greater  prooft  than  by  their 
cbticufrence  In  the  nieasore  before  the  boute. 
There  waff  no  concessioii  which  they  would 
not  make  in  return  fbr  the  boon  which  this  bill 
wa)  (o  confer  on  them  ;  and  when  It  ahould  be 
carried  into  effect,  they  were  willing  to  pats 
an  act  of  oblivion  on  all  that  had  taken  place, 
and  to  bold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation 
(cheenr).  He  felt  that  he  shonld  be  wanting 
fii  candour,  if  he  did  not  itate,  that  amongst 
bis  constituents  there  were  many  persons  for 
whose  opinion  on  every  other  matter  lie  bad 
the  highest  respect,  with  whom  on  this  it  was 
hb  ikte  to  differ;  but  he  most  add  that  in  that 
part  of  the  country  to  which  be  alluded,  the 
duestioo  was  rather  regarded  as  one  of  reli- 
gious antipathy  than  of  political  regnlatlon. 
He  was,  however,  satisfied  that  the  same 
causes  which  had  produced  so  great  a  change 
in  the  opinions  of  parliament,  would  have  a 
similar  effect  out  of  doors,  and  be  bad  no 
doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  all  personi 
would  be  united  in  their  convlctioii  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  this  measure.  For  liis  own  part, 
he  shouid  act  upon  this  opinion  with  unabated 
teal  s  and  he  wa*  perfectly  convinced,  tlwt 
until  parliament  sbould  conient  to  do  what  was 
*uat  toward  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland, 
hey  could  never  hope  to  estaolish  that  peace 
and  union  which  were  necessary  to  the  well- 
brin^  of  the  nation  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  L.  Foiter  said,  that  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  repeating,  that  the  existing  state  of  the 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland  was  a  great  evil. 
But  it  by  no  means  followed  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  the  same  lengths  with  the  hon. 
gent.,  or  to  adopt  the  measure  which  he  bad 
proposed.  If  the  hon.  gent,  was  prepared  to 
apply  his  remedy  to  every  description  of  ficti* 
tioXJs  freeholds  in  Ireland,  he  was  i^ady  to  go 
along  with  him  (hear,  hear).  But  if  the  mea- 
sure which  he  proposed  were  calculated,  like 
the  present,  to  place  matters  npoo  a  footing 
in  ore  objectionable  and  more  unconititotiooal 
than  they  were  now,  and  to  give  place  to 
^  greater  immorality  than  even  at  present  pre- 
*  vailed,  he  felt  compelled  to  withhold  bis  as- 
sent The  rock  upon  which  the  hon. 
gentleman*s  scheme  would  be  wrecked,  seemed 
to  be  this — be  carefully  avoided  meddling  with 
the  fictitious  freeholds  when  they  assumed  the 
garb  of  fees  simple,  but  he  attacked  them  with 
a  bold  hand  indeed  when  they  were  only  terms 
for  lives.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  doing 
away  nine-tenths  of  the  voters.  Every  free- 
bolder  in  fee  nnder  901.  was  obliged  formerly 
to  produce  the  instrument  under  which  be  held, 
and  to  swear  that  he  held  the  estate  peraonally. 
But  by  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  hto 

e resent  Midestv'n  reign,  he  might  swear  that 
t  was  entitled  to  a  forty-sbilling  freehold, 
without  prodnring  his  title-deeds.  The  coa- 
iequence  was,  that  npon  a  number  of  conuaons 
in  Ireland  pers<ins  bailt  hovelf,  swore  for 
fhose  hovels,  ;uid  voted  for  them.  Tbeir  aui* 
ber  was  consuntly  increasing.  They  did  not 
take  the  trouble  of  registcffing  tbeaaelves, 
but  were  registered  by  some  oeigbboarlng  gen- 
tleman, for  they  were  generally  of  the  paorast 
class,  and  were  scarcely  amenable  to  me  law. 
lliey  had  no  rights,  but  this  tortloat  posses 
■loo,  and  they  were  obvlonsljr  the  most  likely 
penons  to  m  exposed  to  such  modes  of  in- 
iuence  as  that  hoase  woald  wish  to  diacana- 
teaaace.    With  respect  to  this  cla»  of  votarSt 


he  wonid  propose  that  no  peiaea  hersaflM 
should  be  allowed  to  register  any  francbiss 
under  101.  unless  he  were  rated  to  the  couaty 
rates  for  two  acres  of  land  (hear*  heaf )• 
A  provision  of  this  kind  would  not  cxclade 
any  honest  vote,  but  would  exclude  only  that 
class  to  which  he  was  alluding.  Th*s  free* 
holders  in  market  towns,  were  persons  of  a 
better  order  than  the  mere  peasantry ;  they 
were  not  open  to  peijoryi  and,  therefore^ 
their  votes  ought  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  unfelgaedly  sorry  that 
this  question  had  been  interposed  between  the 
discussions  on  tbe  other  bi|l.    As  a  sincere  aad 
fervent  friend  to  Catholic  f^mancipatioa,  be 
had  great  reason  to  complain  that  he  and  those 
who  thought  with  him  on  that  important  sub- 
ject should  be  called,  whether  they  would  or 
not,  to  the  d|scu8sioi|  of  this  collateral  qi 
tioo,  which  had  no  necessary  or  natural 
nexion  with  that  of  Emancipation ;  but  whkh 
was  brought  in  as  if  it  were  part  aad  parcel  al 
the  bill  of  his  hon,  friend  the  member  fiar 
Westminster,  apd  made  to  proceed  pmipm 
with  it      It  had   been   read    tbe    fiiit 
immediately  after  that  bill  had  been  read  tlm 
second  time  i  ^  and  it  was  now  to  be  read  a 
second  time  just  before  that  bill  was  to  ^ 
into  a  committee ;  and  was  to  come  out  of  ibat 
committee  just  at  the  time  the  other  would  be 
reported.    It  also  contained  a  clause  to 
vide  that  it  should  not  take  effect  ualeaa 
house  passed  that  other  bill.    This  he 
dered  an   unprecedented  soleciun  in  legisl^ 
tion.    The  house  wa^  in  effect  manifesting  a 
distrust  of  its  own  intentions,  and  taking  scc«-> 
rity  against  its  own  acts.    He  hoped  that  aa 
venerable  a  body  as  tbe  parliament  of  £q|^> 
land  would  not  set  the  example  of  saying«  we 
are  in  such  astate  of  ignorance  as  to  what  we  are 
doing,  that  we  can  take  no  step  in  this  UMtter 
without  saying  this  shall  go  for  nothing  aalcsa 
wci  do  a  certain  other  thing.    He  a  as  asiacere 
and  an  enthusiastic  friend   of  the    Catholic 
cause.     From  the  first  moment  at  whicb  he 
had  come  to  a    solemn  conviction   on   tbat 
subject  —  from    the    moment    at    which    ke 
could  make  his  vote  in  that  hoase  available  ia 
support  of    hb  coavictioa,   be  had   staadUy 
and  conscientiously  advocated  tha    aaaatiom. 
Now  that  he  had  entertained  sangaiae  bopca  of 
its  success— and  God  knew  that  if  ever  sta 
success  seemed  particularly  neressaiy*  it  waa 
at  this  tiaic — at  this  moment  he  found  bimacif 
placed  ia  the  cruel  situation  of  beiag  called 
upon  to  decide  another  ^uestioBv  upon  mhautiae 
or  evidence  which  furniifcd  contiadlclary  19. 
formation,  and  whicb  tbecefsfe  left  bim  bs 
tal  igaoraace  <|f  its  real  a 
which,  upon  the  face  of  ii,  whataver 
aace  It  might  aisuaM  when  It  «ho<Md  ba  sifted 
out,  sounded  In  diafrancbisemcai.     Upaa  ckia 
qaestlon  be  was  told  be  must  now  de«|dr«  or 
be  would  be  impediag  tbe  aacccm  of  ibat 
sura«  which  ho  believed  waaaf  tltal  aad 
lata   necessity  to   the  mSb^  af  tbe  am| 
Tbis  was    the    flm    mead    of   Ida 
plainL    If  ba  w^e  tocltafd  to  ba 
be  sbauld  say  that  be  dbapara^  of  ti^ 

For  aagbi  ba  Maw  it  mifbl  ba  m 

MWf  it  migbi  dcsarva all  Iba 
of  tbe  baa.  member  fm  Stoffoi4t  U 
terva  tbe  attaatlaa  of  tba  baain  1 
novel  to  lis  natiife«  and  eama  ^$m 
sacb  rapidity  and  ni^saacjr«  thai  tba 
no  opportaaity  af  la^lriag  iato  ll* 
Did  not  all  this  prove  to  tba 
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rtff  «C  foAriirl  ThOT  wcftt  called  «M  to 
ira  vMcii  the  ko«.  nciiiMr  by 
'  fold  ttiaa  wat  fovoded 
of  tbe  liDo.  DMttiber  fiir 
ifbir  got  «p  ia  Ids  pJace 
I  wholly  agidatt  the  oieatan. 
aae  ao  tucib  thlag  at  yoa  iaia- 
flae.  BMwr  I  will  agree  to  aa  Mil  at  aU,  er 
1  wttl  haTeenetliat  iball go macli fortber.  I 
wW  lM¥e  aot  oaly  the  teaaoti  of  leeiee  fiv 
ll^fto  disfnuuJhteed,  bat  the  teoaau  in  fee 
itaiple  alto,  fkm  elactiae  fraachite  It,  ia  Ire- 
toad  aa  to  Ea^aad,  too  laige  already  i  we  fiad 
the  auBBioae  «oten  at  electiont  twaMetoiae.'* 
Waa  tide  aot  enoafh  to  iedata  the  haute  to 
{hear,  heae)}  Tbe^  were  told  by  a 
of  tooa*,  who  had  caened  their  dognatical 
alBMMt  aa  tor,  aad  with  a  tptrit  riaiUar 
to  the  i^lgtoaa  pitrtecattont  of  other  tiaet  be 
aMtot  the  political  ecoaoaiitti,  who  had  held 
apa  vatoed  IHeod  of  bit,  Mr.  Maltbat,  to  pub- 
Ne  ridieale,  oalv  beeaute  he  diAred  froai  Mr. 
Eicaido  o«  a  nOre  aietophytical,  aot  a  practi> 
ral  poton — ^thec  they  oaght  to  paM  tbie  oieatare 
isr  tbe  p«rpote  of  obecUaf  that  redaodaot  po- 
palatfon  wMcb  be  waa  ready  to  admit  wat  a 
crrll  to  Irelahd.  Whin,  howerer,  be 
toto  tbe  erideoce,  be  taw  aotbiag  to 
tappart  tirft  degaia  of  tbe  political  ecoooaiittt. 
ft  waa  the  ataie  with  retpect  to  the  tabdivition 
of  ^rwperty,  on  which  great  tfrett  wat  laid  by 
<b»  aaae  tect ;  and  that  tbe  reataatog,  however 
bigeatoat  aad  tatitfkctory  to  tbe  pcrtont  who 
edvaac^  it,  wat  altogether  wartbleit,  becaeie 
it  wat  to  ao  retpect  boroe  oat  by  tbe  factt. 
Aeoiber  eect  taid,  *«The  Catbolict,  greatly  to 
tiieirowQ'  <eredit,  have  agreed,  clergy  and  laity, 
t4  give  ap  this  ^aestion  of  the  electire  fran- 
rbkr;  aad,  id  return  for  tbie  Taluabie  concet- 
•too,  iimf  expect  at  yoor  handt  the  meature  of 
yeHiBei|Hfe«fofK.  altboogh  they  will  be  greatly 
fajar«^  by  the  tnrriBce  tbey  have  made.*' 
Kow  bo  did  not  aaderttaad  tbe  **  although.*' 
Oae  aiair«d  tbe  Catbolict  were  injored  by 
^It  #€HlretslOBv  and  another  that  tbe  Protes- 
tants wer<«  bijvfed.  Bat  now  for  the  main 
b<»d)f  aCtbe'  traroaee.  How  did  it  appear  that 
Ib^-CathMtoe  had  made  any  toch  concession  ? 
Hwaa  at  least  fit  to  haow  ia  what  tenat  they 
lit,  ia^rder  to  atcerlato  itt  validity.  Where 
tbe  **gi««ting  WDidt,**  at  tbe  lawyers 
r3lt«d  them  7  They  woald  be  feand  to  the 
elt%pMeat  of  bn  leaned  friead,  Mr.  O'Coa- 
tHI,  tbcfr  attorney,  properly  aatborlted. 
He  waa  aabed,  **Do  yon  conceiTC  that  the 
tytltoB  of  409.  fineebeldert,  connected  at  h 
•«ar  to  wHh  the  tow  between  landlord  aad  te- 
nant^ to  each  at  to  entnre  toir  repretentotlon  ?** 
AN  be  aoewered,  «« It  it  faapattibto  to  tay 
ibily  It  bat  Ita  adeaataget  aad  ditadran- 
tigetf  It  gtvce  to  the  owaere  of  good  ettotot 
|yta»todae»ceg  that  I  believe  it  a  great  deal 
irtha  apfrft  o#  tbe  amdera  practice  to  Parlia- 
mtiltoiy  Tepfftteataiiea  t  It  opeat  tbe  door, 
htabteiylbrcoatldernMe  Arandtt  and  thaagh  I 
^0•TiAeed  of  the  ftwadt,  I  tee  great 
ia  aHertog  It.  I  tboald  be  glad, 
rffr  to«  ve«y  erade  optotoo,  If  the  <|aali- 
>ftffwM^)'  Bat  In  the  ae^  page,  be 
^fl^aiybatoMejiidMeat  it  woald  not  be 
rsMrto  toeddtowitS  tbem  (the  4to.  free- 
%«btofla>;  Ihavd'iMexpfataedaayoptotonffK- 
to  ffttialartbe  fraachite  at  all."  Was 
ft  aot  tbe  reverie  ?  1^ 
tad  agafo  aiietber  be  thovght  «*  that  (he 
tycrttoieflaipimfeBiciit  to Irelaad, which  there 
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to  believe  ealilt,bnt«taadency  to 
place  tbe  tocial  tyttem  to  Ireland  omm-c  upoa 
a  footing  of  timilarity  to  that  of  England  in  that 
retpect, and  therefore  to  correct  the  evilof40«. 
freeholden?'*  aad  hit  reply  wat  **  l^am  eatire- 
Jy  of  that  aptoion  i  I  think  the  progrestivc  im- 
pfovementu  Ireland  it  tnchatit  caicolated  to 
do  away  a  great  deal  of  tbe  laconvenience  of 
the  pretent  tyttem,  aad  to  render  it  quito 
nnaei^^ttary,  if  it  ever  were  necetaary,  to 
make  any  alteration.*'  It  would  not  be- 
come Parliamant  to  roth  upon  the  conrir 
propoted  by  the  hon.  movers  the  questtgo 
thould  be  made  the  tubject  of  delibe* 
rale  toauiry.  A  greni  deal  bad  beco  taid 
ahont .  tne  avilt  of  an  enslaved  peasantry, 
toch  at  the  forty  shiUing  freeholdcrt  on  lease 
holdt  for  life  were  taid  to  be,  and  a  picture 
had  been  presented  to  tlie  liouse  which  wat 
certoinly  calculated  to  arrest  attention.  With 
much  diffidence  he  ventared  to  tuggest,  that 
the  real  cante  of  the  evU  was  not  to  be  fonnd 
to  timt  circamstance.  Hit  reaton  for  saying 
BO  wat  thit— that  baviog  listened  with  the  raott 
anxtont,  and  he  hoped  he  might  tay  accurate, 
attention  to  tlie  speech  of  the  boh.  mover,  he 
recognized  hardly  a  feattre  of  the  picture 
ifhich  he  bad  dravn  of  the  herds  or  droves  of 
peasantry  being  brought  op  under  the  lath,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  oS  their  raatters,  which 
did  not  appiv  to  other  places  quite  as  strongly 
at  to  Ireland— in  a  Ictt  degree,  no  doubt,  bo- 
cause  the  Irish  freeholdert  were  tomewhat 
more  namerout,  and  somewhat  more  dependent 
on  their  tondlords,  than  the  same  description  of 
persons  to  whom  he  alluded  ci«ewhere.  What 
would  the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  thtok 
of  the  picture  which  he  could  paint,  without 
borrowing  one  false  tint  or  exaggeratiug  a 
single  line  of  ihe  ronduct  of  great  landholders 
in  Eagland  ?  He  would  suppose  that  a  landlmid 
was  desirous  of  mamteining  his  intercbt  to  a 
county.  He  would  say  to  hit  lrnaotsp~bc(Mr.  B.) 
would  not  make  use  of  tbe  names  O'Driscol  and 
O'Shanghaesey,  tbey  woald  only  do  for  Ireland 
(a  laugh),  but  the  tenants  should  be  called 
Thompson  and  J  ac  Ik  son;  the  landlord  (hen 
would  tay  to  Thompson  and  Jackson—**  Yoo 
thall  have  a  renewal  oi  the  leaaet  of  (he  fisrms 
on  which  your  an restors  have  liied  undistorbed 
for  generationt  on  one  conditton,  which  it,  that 
you  thall  qualify  yoarselves  to  vote  for  a 
knight  of  the  shire  by  gettidg  a  forty  shilling 
fireehold.*'  Of  course  Thompson  and  Jackson 
found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  thit  arrange- 
ment. The  freehold  wat  a  mere  cover,  but  (he 
tenante  kept  it  for  the  take  of  their  farms,  just 
as  the  Irish  freeholder  kept  hit  bog  (a  tough). 
The  coonterparte  of  the  0*Dritcols  and 
O'Sbaagbaeteyt  to  England  were  obliged  to  do 
jntt  wlmt  their  laadlordt  pleated,  uhlett  tbey 
bad  ^ho  good  fortune  to  have  a  Icate  on 
parchment,  unthackled  with  any  conditieo: 
aad  though  they  were  aot,  at  to  Iretoad,  drifon 
up  to  bonit  to  the  poll,  yet  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  tiagto  instonce  in  which  a  landlord's 
dtotation  wat  not  Implicitly  obeyed.  Tbe 
cante  of  this  wat  the  natural  tofluence  of  pro- 
perty, of  which  he  did  not  complato  (hear). 
■  Thit  induenca  existed  in  Eagland  as  well  as 
to  Ireland,  and  mutt  exist  every  where.  There 
wat  n  city  to  England  represented  by  two  of 
tot  hon.  frieadt,  for  which  freeholdert  voted  at 
well  at  firoitoieB.  Certain  landlords  iu  the 
nelghbourhoed,  who  had  an  interest  opposed 
to  that  of  the  freemen,  granted  leatcholdafor 
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livei  •! acfty  aftrr  <Yie  Iriih  fafehion.  Let  Dot 
mambcn,  then,  run  a  way  with  the  idea  that 
the  e?U  irhich  wa«  complained  of  was  pe* 
cutiar  to  Ireland.  Much  had  been  taSd  on  the 
subject  of*  perjury.  Men,  it  wag  stated,  came 
tip  in  drovei  to  \oie,  as  forty  sbiUing;  free- 
holders, who  were  only  leaseholders  for  lives. 
How,  it.  was  aslced,  conid  those  men  afford 
to  purchase  freeholds?  llVhy,  the  landlord 
gave  his  teiunt  a  freehold,  without  considera- 
tion of  course,  but  then  he  received  fifty  shil- 
ling rent  for  the  land.  Under  those  circum- 
stances the  tenant  took  upon  himself  to  swear 
that  the  freehold  was  his  own.  He  knew  that 
the  tame  thini^  was  done  in  England.  One 
word  more  with  respect  to  perjnry.  The 
connnission  of  peijury  was  stated  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  the 
putting  an  end  to  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  held  forth  as  likely  to  result  from 
the  passing  of  the  bill.  No  man  could  enter- 
tain greater  horror  of  the  debasing  system  of 
false  swearing  than  he  did ;  but  let  it  not  be 
tupposed  that  the  practice  was  confined  to  the 
Irisa  peasantry,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
franchise in  order  to  prevent  it  He  would 
ny  nothing  of  the  Irish  grand  juries  and  their 
presentnrnis — that  was  forbidden  ground  (a 
laugh  i)  but  he  knew  what  took  place  nearer 
boine^not  on  the  part  of  electors,  hut  of  the 
elected — not  in  the  coanty  of  Tipperary,  but 
on  the  ten  or  twelve  square  feet  of  ground  on 
which  he  was  standing  (a  laugh) :  Did  it  be- 
come tliose  whom  he  was  addressing,  to  de- 
clare that  they  could  not  contemplate  with- 
out abhorrence  that  a  man  shoulil  swear  be 
possessed  certafai  qualifications,  which,  in  fact, 
be  did  not  possess — to  hold  np  their  hands  and 
bless  Qod  that  in  this  country  people  could  not 
be  fband,  as  in  Ireland,  to  take  the  dreadful 
and  sacrilegioQS  oath  that  they  were  worth 
fbrty  shillings  a  year — ^to  rosh  down  with  a  bill 
to  save  the  souls  of  the  Irish  peasants  (a  laogh)? 
He  would  Dot  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  Irish 
would  feel  obliged  for  the  attendon  which  the 
bouse  manifested  towards  the  safety  of  their 
■onls.  They  must  be  convinced  that  Parlia- 
DMDt  was  extremely  aaxiotts  with  respect  to 
their  spiritual  concerns,  however  their  tem- 
poral matters  might  suffer  under  its  manage- 
■sent;  though  It  might  perhaps  be  suspected, 
that  they  would  rather  desire  Parliament  shovld 
be  more  careful  of  their  purses,  and  leave 
their  sDuls  to  take  care  of  themselves  (laugh- 
ter).  Bnt  do<  the  cry  was  disfranchise  the 
Irish  freeholders,  and  put  a  stop  to  peijory. 
Let  the  boose  take  care  that  they  did  not  dis-' 
franchise  themselves.  He  was  credibly  in- 
formed, that  certain  members  of  that  honse-^ 
of  a  former  Parliament-— df  course  itconlfi  not 
be  of  tue  present  that  he  was  speaking  (a 
laughV— did  sacrilegiously  make  oath  in  the 
Lord  Steward*!  ofiice  one  day,  and  at  the  Ubie 
of  the  house  on  another,  that  they  were  worth 
3001.  a  year  In  lands  and  tenements,  when 
some  of  them  were  not  worth  a  shilling,  and 
others  had  no  land  at  all  (laughter).  Suppose 
that  the  Irish  freeholders  should  bring  such  a 
charge  against  the  hooae.  He  should  be  with- 
out an  answer  to  it  Ha  might,  it  was  trae, 
look  big  and  ny,  ••  Do  yoa  know  what  you 
are  doiojr,  la  ImpatlDg  syatenatic  penary  to 
the  asembert  of  tMs  hoase  }  It  la  a  breach  of 
prIvUege,  and  I  wUI  atod  yoa  to  Newgate.** 
To  Newgate  they  moat  go,  for  he  could  have  do 
olhor  meana  of  getting  rid  of  the  ctefge  (hear. 


aDd  a  langh).  *  it  coold  not  Iw  Aniod,  that  it 
waa  the  practice  of  aenators  to  do  that  for  dn 
*ng  which  the  Irish  tfreeholdera  were  now  to  be 
disfrancUaed.  The  fkthera  of  boa.  members 
had  done  so  before  them,  and  they  their  worthy 
aona,  awore  perhapamore  glibly  that  they  were 
worth  9001.  a  year  in  land  9  nay,  they  went 
further— they  did  what  the  Iriah  freeholder! 
could  not  do,  becaose  he  apprehended  they  did 
Dot  kDow  how  to  write*— they  gave  In  a  ache- 
dule  speci^ing  very  mlnately  the  particniar 
county  and  pariah  in  which  their  laada  and 
lenementa  were  to  be  fonnd  (a  langh).  It  did 
not,  then,  become  the  houoe  to  be  partlcniarly 
nice  on  the  subject  of  peijury.  It  waa  alt 
very  well  and  proper  to  ex|treaa  a  hocoming 
horror  of  the  crime,  bat  when  they  came  to  dla- 
franchise  people  on  account  of  k,  they  shoald 
beware  lest  they  disfranchiaed  themaelvea 
(hear^  hear).  But  the  practice  la  qneation 
was  not  confined  to  members  of  that  hoaee. 
He  would  allude  to  a  profession,  than  which 
none  was  more  honourable — he  meant  that  of 
arms.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  first  gallant 
oflicer  who  might  apeak  on  the  qooation,wonld 
expreaa  his  contempt  of  the  Iriah  ftwehnldefa 
for  their  falae  awearing.  The  measbora  of  the 
houae  who  were  not  connected  with  the  nrsy 
entertained  a  more  reltgioua  fisellnf  osi  the 
subject,  and  talked  of  this  imploaa  natnre  of 
Perjury  t  but  oflicers  of  the  armv,  being  mmm 
of  honour,  would  in  all  prohahUity  axprnaa 
their  surprise  and  indignation,  thnt  any  beMg 
could  be  found  so  degraded  as  to  awoar  that  bo 
was  worth  forty  shillings  in  land*  when  In  fact 
he  was  not.  These  very  oflicera,  however, 
when  the  question  waa  about  the  bnying  of  a 
commission— did  not  swear  to  be  attre'**--that  wna 
oat  of  their  line  (a  laogh),  hut— -ahraya  de- 
clared upon  their  honour,  that  they  had  given 
no  more  than  the  regulation  price,  thongh  they 
knew  all  the  time  that  they  had  givon  doaMe. 
An  honourable  friend  near  him  infonme4 
him  that  thia  practice  waa  nosr  dbcnm- 
tinued,  which  he  waa  glad  to  hoar.  Hltiwno 
he  had  only  spoken  of  laymen  1  hat  It  fikioil 
him  loezpresalbly  to  bo  compelled  to  atata  thnt 
the  Church  itself  waa  not  withont  a  atnia 
(laughter).  It  grieved  him  mnch  to  aay  ihio 
(a  laogh),  and  particularly  hecanae  It  wonM 
be  the  means  of  taking  much  preaching  ont  mi 
the  months  of  those  penona  whosn  hia  h»» 
noorable  firiend  (Mr.  Tieraey)  once  daacrihtd 
aa  people  with  an  odd  drem  In  another  ~ 
(a  langh).  Thoae  reverend  pei 
the  habit  of  talking  of  partury  aa  a 
not  to  be  heard  of  withont  aDominar'~~ 
declared  that  truth,  sincerity,  aad 
were  the  essence  of  rellgioo.  If,  tfeea,  pcaw 
jury  were  criminal  when  comasHted  by  mj^ 
Biea,  it  mnat  be  ten  timea  more  odiona  wham 
practiaed  by  cburchment  and  yet  what  dM 
these  reverend  persona  do?  He  wo«M  an^ 
poae  that  a  reverend  gentlcmnn  wna  ahont  tm 
be  Inducted  into  a  bishoprick  of  ahoat  40IMIL  m 
vear.  He  declared  In  the  name  of  God,  thnt 
he  felt  Inwardly  mered — (a  lnagh>— yea,  that 
ho  felt  inwrardly  nMved  at  that  moMent  by  tho 
Holy  Ghoat,  to  take  upon  hfanaelf  the  often  «€ 
blahop  and  the  adaalnlatratlon  thereof,  nnd  fcr  B9 
other  reaaon  (hear,  and  a  Inngh).  How  aN  iMn 
conld  go  on  waa  a  myalery  which  ho  pro^aaed 
hbiaelf  nnahle  to  anderatandt  ho  aappoaed  it 
waa  calcolated  tbr  the  end  which  thia  paniew 
had  In  view.  He  conld  not,  hownvert  hnl^ 
Ihinking  that  the  Moabon  of  Ihnt 
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look  ono  fmAt  and  the  biabopt  and  clei^  oat 
of  d««re  wbo  tottlL  another,  were  the  last  per- 
•ans  in  the  world  who  shouid  be  m  ezquithel}' 
•queaainh  with  regard  lo  the  condoct  of  t^ 
Irish  Catholic  freeholder!,  whom  they  had  all 
■bw;  treated  at  if  they  were  the  only  mortals 
Mder  heaven  who  bad  errr  been  guilty  of 
pegary.      He  would   say.  nothing    with  re- 
tard lo  cestom-houie  oaths,  because  they  went 
(o  sap  port  the  revenue  (a  laugh).   A  great  and 
flourichiog  revenue  was  donhtleis  a  great  bless- 
ing, and  God  forbid  that  ho  should  do  any  thing 
l9  injaxe  it.   These,  however,  were  the  grounds 
of  «o0ie  of  the  dovbts  which  ho  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  measare  before  the  boose, 
ia  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view.    He 
woald  now  revert  to  his  grand  objection  to  the 
bill  as  a  political  measure.    It  was  said  that 
the  bill  was  to  smooth  the  way  for  Catholic 
tnancipatlon.    If  any  thing  could  induce  him, 
~-be  cottld  not  ny  to  overcome  bis  objections 
t»  the  bill,  for  be  was  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
reapectiag  it — hnt  if  any  thing  could  indoce 
to  vote  for  the  measure  ia  tie  dark — the 
boon  which  was  hold  oat  would  be  the 
powcffnl  brine  that  could  be  offered  him. 
He  cooid  not  bat  respect   the  high   aatho- 
rity  by  which  tlie  measure  was  recommended. 
It  was    sapported  by  the  Attorney-General 
far  Ireland,  who  had,  who  conid   have,  no 
oiber  object  ia  view  than  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
Isad.      Hardly  inferior  to  him  in  authority 
was  the  honourable  member  for  Westminster, 
vbo  pusssssed  no  more  information  on  the  sub- 
ject tbno  tbo  rest  of  the  house,  bnt  who  was  in- 
clined to  tnpport  the  bill  because  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  it  would  tend  towards  the  attain- 
■enc  of  the  object  which,  to  his  own  immortal 
boooar,  be  liad  so  ably  and  ^samestly  struggled 
lar— the   happiness  of-  Ireland  (bear,  hear). 
Bat  tbcfe  was  another  authority  to  which  he 
bawed  with  great  submissioo.    He  stated  tbi» 
ia  the  presenco  of  the  two  hon.  members,  be- 
be  knew  that  they  would  be  tUe  first  per- 
to  rendbr  the  respect  which  was  doe  to 
tbat  revered  authority — be  meant  the  ri.  hon. 
baronet  who  sat  nrar  him  (Sir  J.  Newport). 
Tbat  rl.  bon.    ban.   was    one    of   ^he    most 
disioierested  statesmen,  whether  in  the  house 
or  oat  of  the  house,  whether   in  regard  to 
(he  ioterpsto  of  the  empire  generally,  or  of 
of  his  own,  to  him  dear  and   beloved, 
;  and    he   trusted    tbat  his   country, 
graceful  for  bis  exertions,  not  only  now,  but 
wbm  ho  should  be  taken  from  them    would 
e«ol  bin  name  with  that  of  Grattaai    (hear. 
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use  hh  Influence  to  that  end.    Vf^a  Cbai  a  ground 
for  Parliament   to    legislate   upon  (cheers)? 
He  thought  highly  of  Mr.  0*ConneJI,  and  be- 
lieved that  bis  influence  in  Ireland  was  tl>a 
best  pledge  of  conciliation  i   but   he  was  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  O* Council  was  the  last  person 
who  would  wish  for  the  passing  of  the  bill,  on 
condition  of  his  afterwards  proceeding  amongst 
his  countrymen  tnmake  it  popular.    There  was- 
no  doubt  that  Catholic  Emancipation  would  bo 
productive  of  iocalcalable  benefit  to  Irelaody. 
but  its  good  effects  would  not  be  immediately 
felt  by  the  peasantry.    Mr.  0*Connell,  how- 
ever, would  have  to  go  to  his  countrymen  and 
say,  **  We  have  carried  a  measure  which  open* 
to  the  higher  Catholics,  the  Bench,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all 
the  price  which  we  have  paid  for  these  con- 
cessions is  the  abandonment  of  your  elective 
rigfau"  'iiear,  hear).    This  was  the  sort  of  ar- 
gument which  Mr.  Shiel  expected  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  to  use  to  bis  countrymen,  and  what  was 
more  extraordinary,  expected  him  to  use  It 
with  success.    Mr.  O'Connell,  however,  would 
use  no  such  argument :  hu  evidence  was  against 
the  measure.    There  was  not  a  mere  whole-* 
some  and  safe  principle  of  legislation  than  that 
every  great  measure  of  public  polity  should 
be  considered  and  adopted  or  rejected  on  its 
own  merits,  and  not  on  |he  merits  of  another 
(bear,  bear).    What  was  the  consequence  of 
the  left-handed,  complicated,  confused  mode 
of  legislation  which  it  was  proposed  to  nursuc 
on  the  present  occasion  ?    He  might  call  it  the 
cabinet-mode  of  legislation  by  compromise,  but 
be  wished  to  avoid  giving  o&nce.    The  houses 
might  decide  upon  a  whole  set  of  measures, 
and    not     adopt    the    rigjit    one   after    all;. 
The  bill  was'  held  forth  as  a  bribe  to  ioduco- 
tbose  who  were  opposed  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion to  vole  for  it    In  this  way  it  was  Impossi-? 
ble  tbat  the  bill  could  be  decided  upon  its  own 
merits.    But  if  it  should,  on  consideration,  bo 
found  improper,  let  it  be  rejected,  even  though 
by   that   circumstance     the    Catholic    ques.* 
tion  should  lose  the  support  of  the  three  votes 
which  had  been  promised  in  consideration  of 
the  passing   of  the  bill      If  the   proposers, 
of  any  measure  were  tq  offer  to  one  member 
the  command  of  a  ship,  and  to  another  tbat  of 
a  regiment,  to  indoce  them  to  support  it,  he 
should  consider  that  a  bad  mode  of  legislation, 
but  not  so  otijectionable  as  tbat  of  bribing 
members  to  support  one  measure  by  passing  of 
another.    Our  ancestors,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, had  always  been  most  Krupulous  in 


hear).    When  he  found  the  authority  of  this    meddling  with  the  elective  franchise  i  partico- 


disiiagaiahed  individual  given  unflinchingly 
and  uoqaalifiedly  in  favour  of  ths  bill  before 
tbs  hoase,  he  felt  staggered,  and  almost  io- 
diaed  to  say,  that  he  would  follow  his  opinion 
blindfold.  Bnt  he  was  called  opon  to  take  a 
gieat  step  ia  the  dark.  H«  had  no  evidence 
te  show  that  the  measure  would  be  efTecttial 
for  the  object  which  it  was  professed  to  have 
M  view.  He  bad  no  evidence  to  prove,  that 
tbtt  object  wns  •  legitimate  one«  and  be  had 
My  thing  rather  than  evidence  that  it  would 
CMclifato  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  had,  on 
te  concrary,  siroag  reason  to  believe  that  it 
Would  split-  them  into  schisms,  if  not  alienate 
the  qoeslion  of  Catholic  Emanci pa- 
Mr.  SneJ,  in  his  evidence  before 
ths  comuiittee^  expressed  bis  opinion  that  the 
pwposed  ^ttsfranrhisement  of  the  freebolJers 
^••Idbaanbmilted  to>if  Mr.  O'ConoeU  aeie  to 


larly  when  it  was  proposed  to  extend  tbat  pri- 
vilege, as  he  had  no  doubt  their  descendanti* 
would  be,  if  such  a  proposition  were  now  made. 
If,  for  instance,  be  were  to  propose  tbat  copy- 
holders should  be  allowed  to  vote,  he  was  sure 
be  should  not  be  able  (o  get  many  meniberu  t<» 
give  half  a  vote  for  his  proposition,  who  were 
oevertbeless  disposed  to  run  helter-skelter  to 
vote  for  the  bill  before  the  house,  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  most  plain  and  reasonable  meas^res 
imai^able.  Still  more  cautious*  howqver,  bad 
the  boose  been  in  adopting  any  measure  the  ob« 
ject  of  which  was  to  narrow  the  elective  fran- 
chise. He  would  remind  the  house  of  the  con- 
duct pursued  with  reiipect  to  GrampoQod,^a, 
little  boroogh  having  not  more  than  ahont 
rhirty  voters.  Corruption  on  the  part  of  the 
electors  had  been  clearly  proved  in  that  case  f 
yet    commiuees    were   appointed,    evU|anc* 
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ktM^  tad  Ik9  Ml  iv  dMrMekUof  tbe  b^ 
rough  did  not  put  Ihnnigh  the  houie  !■  leit 
than  two  tcniouii    The  bUl  fur  dirfrnchiiinf 
Helitoo  ««f  before  tbe  hoeie  for  three  lOMMnS) 
ftDd  was  finally  rejected.    Yet  tbe  boaie  wai 
BOW  called  DpoD«  withoat  any  inqahrY  what* 
ever,  to  dlifraBcbiie  a  whole  cIom  or  Yotera^ 
What  had  oer  anccilon  done  itlU  farther  back^ 
and  in  a  ifaM  of  greater  aathorityin  coattitatioaal 
■wtlera  }    The  neamrc  approslmaiiBg  aearett 
to  the  one  before  the  honio  was  tbe  Spllttiag 
Actt  of  which  Lord  Seaiert  wat  theaathor. 
la  tbe  irti  volme  of  hie  Tracti  Lord  Bomert 
had  left  a  note  cootaioing  hit  opinion  with  ro> 
gard  to  Ibe  Spttttiag  Act,  and  that  opinion  cer- 
tainly  wae  &Tonrabie  to  rach  a  meaittitt  at  the 
oae  before  the  bonee.    Bat  waa  that  act,  the 
SpiiUing  Act,  brought  in  tacked  to  another 
qaettioD,  aa  a  sort  of  aiako-weight }    No,  It 
wai  iotrodoecd  ae  a  part  of  the  iegtilation  of  a 
whole   scfaiiai  oa  the  tame  Mbject     In  the 
■eiuoa  of  the  7tb  and  8th  of  King  WUliam,  the 
attention  of  Pariianeat  wai  directed  throogh- 
ont  to  tbe  qaee tion  of  parliaaentary  reform. 
It  was  the  elanding  topic  of  the  period.    The 
Treating  Act  waa  paeted  in  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Splitting  Act.    Another  bill  for  regulating 
electionB  was  discussed  stage  by  stage  with  the 
Splittiog  Acts    the  bill,    however,   was  not 
passed  into  an  act,  because  tbe  Klag  refused 
to  saaction  It.    That  bill  contained  a  clause, 
which  proposed  that  the  practice  of  YOting  by 
ballot  should  be  uniTersally  adopted  in  Eng- 
land.   Tbe  divisions  on  the  measares  to  which 
he  had  alluded  were  never  carried  la  houses  of 
less  than  from  SOO  to  400  members.    This  was 
the  sort  of  legislation  which  it  became  the  bouse 
to  follow.    Aay  measure  which  tended  to  re- 
strain the  liberty  of  tbe  franchise  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  Mbjected  to  the  most  careful  tcnr- 
tfaiy.    He  trusted  that  the  house  trould  not  rest 
satisfied  with  bebig  told  that  the  bill  had  beea 
coosidered  in  a  committee.    That  would  be 
any  thing  but  an  answer  to  his  call  foriovestl. 
gation.    That  committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate every  8uli(ioct  coanected  with  Ire- 
land  f  but  ho  wanted  the  bill  to  be  nmde  the  sob* 
ject  of  a  special  Investigation*    He  would  defy 
any  SMmbor  to  prove  that  any  question  had 
been  proposed  in  tbe  comsilttee,  except  in  one 
directioB,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  biU.    He  first 
witness,  oa  whoso  evidence  tbe  bill  was  said  to 
be  founded,  slated  thai  another  add  a  better  re- 
medy might  be  found.    Under  these  circum- 
stances waa  he  asking  for  too  much  when  he 
demaaded  Inqalrprl     No  two  wltnesMs  had 
agreed  on  tbe  su^iect  In  the  committee  I  and  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  no  two  gcatlcBen 
from  Ireland  in  that  boase  would  be  found  to 
give  tbe  same  description  of  the  fact,  or  the 
tame  opinion  as  to  the  reisedy.   If  tha  Catholic 
foestion  were  carried  by  itself,  it  would  be  re- 
ceivod  b  V  tbe  people  of  Ireland  aa  a  pledge  of 
coBciliationi  bat  if  it  were  coupled  with  the 
bill  before  the  house,  it  would  be  open  to 
misconstruction.    These  were  the  doubts  nad 
forebodings  which  he  could  not  help  fooling  on 
tbe  sul^ect.    It  was  said  that  by  agredng  to 
the  prsseat  biU  ia  the  dark,  the  Catholic  qaes- 
tioa  woald  be  carried.    He  did  aot  bdieve 
that.    He  thought  that  those  persons  who  said 
so  wore  reckoning  without  their  beets  i  at  all 
•vents,  ha  was  afraid  that  they  were  reckoateg 
withoat  their  Lords  (a  laugh).    It  was  not  for 
him  to  ailade  to  whet  passed  in  another  House 
•f  Parliaaioat,  egcept  as  a  matter  of  history  s 


hut  he  woidd  say»  that  he  had  lisafd 
in  another  place  which  gave  him  en  alarm,  aot 
only  for  tbe  good  governoieat,  bat  the  safety 
of  tbe  constltation  of  this  country,  and  for  tae 
stability  of  tbe  monarchy  as  by  law  established 
(loud  cries  of  hear),  and  settled  at  tbe  Revoia- 
tion  of  1688.  The  passages  to  which  he  al» 
Inded  had  given  him  so  deep  and  serioas  an 
alarm,  that  be  protested  before  God  he  coaid 
not  believe  his  ears  when  the  news  was  brought 
to  him  that  moroing.  It  was  impossible,  evea 
BOW,  to  believe  what  was  stated.  The  papeia 
were  filled  with  libels  that  nuut  be  false.  No 
awn  living  coald  believe  thai  a  priace  of  that 
boase  which  sat  oa  the  throae  aoder  the  revo* 
lotiooary  settleaieat  of  lfi88,  should  proauii* 
gate  to  tbe  worid,  that  happen  what  woald, 
when  be  came  to  fill  another  sUtion  — 

Mr.  PhmktU  rose  to  order,  aud  Mr.Bromgkam 
sat  down  amidst  tremeadous  cheeriag,  which 
lasted  for  aone  miautos.  SUeaca  at  ieagth 
being  restored, 

Mr.  PhmlMit  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
not  taken  aa  earUer  opportoaity  of  calliag 
tbe  learned  gent,  to  order,  and  pattiag  a 
stop  to  the  discassioo  into  which  he  was  now 
evidently  aboai  to  enter.  Tbe  reason  why  he 
had  not  ritea  in  the  fint  instance  was,  that 
the  learned  gent  stated,  that  ia  alladiag 
to  the  procecdiogs  in  another  place  be  could 
only  do  so  historically  i  bat  when  he  foaad  ham 
advertiag  to  what  Ha«  stated  in  tbe  course  of 
(hat  day  ia  the  public  papers,  aad  desigaatiag 
tbe  person  to  whom  bo  alluded  bv  a  descripiioa 
which  could  aot  be  miatakea,  he  fdt  hioMetf 
bound,  for  the  preiervaiioa  of  the  deconry  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  house — for  the  sakjo  of 
the  illustrious  person  alluded  t4>— aad  betide*, 
for  tbe  take  of  that  great  rauae  in  which,  e«eo 
now,  be  could  not  help  thiokiag  that  the  boa. 
and  learned  gent,  was  deephr  interested — to  pre- 
lent  bim  going  farther  in  ibe  beat  of  the  nso« 
meat  into  a  discussion  which  he  waa  sure  hia 
deliberate  judgment  would  hereafter  condemn. 

The  Weaker  said,  if  the  iafrieaco  drawa  by 
the  rt.  boo.  gent  who  bad  last  addressed  them 
was  correct — if  bto  anticipation  of  what  waa 
coming  from  the  learned  member  was  r^bt, 
there  could  be  ao  question  that  tbe 
member  woald  be  out  of  order.  It  wai 
sible  for  him  to  define  what  was  the  order  of 
the  house  more  strictly  than  the  learned  mam 
ber  bad  dooe  on  takiag  up  the  subject  which 
had  occasioned  tbe  present  intemiptioa.  It 
was  his  basinem  to  expect,  aAcr  the  learacd 
member  had  so  strictly  defined  the  order  of  the 
boase,  that  he  would  not  depart  from  whet  be 
had  laid  down.  On  tbe  whole,  be  mast  repeat, 
that  if  tbe  anticipation  of  tbe  right  boa.  goat* 
was  correct,  unqaestioaably  tbe  further  pro- 
ceeding in  the  course  olyectad  to,  woald  be 
disorderly 

Mr.  Bwamgkmm  doubted  not  that  then, 
gent,  meaat  nothing  bat  kiadnem  to  him,  aad 
also  to  the  Catholic  qaettioo.  At  tbe  same 
time  It  seemed  to  hiss,  that  after  what  had 
follea  from  the  chair,  he  was  oaUtled  to  aiy 
that  the  right  boa.  goat,  hud  proceeded  eome. 
what  prematarely.  He  had  iaterrapted  bias 
before  the  proper  period  had  arrived.  Na 
ssember  bade  right  to  biterrapt  aaothcr  hecauto 
he  himself  expected  that  that  other  member  wae 
going  to  be  disorderly.  In  the  pernameat  so 
whirh  the  rt.  boa.  gent,  formerly  beloagod, 
each  a  coone  might  have  been  parsaad  (a 
laugh),  but  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  member 
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pwHuMBt  to  §o«orfire«'lraaiilll 
■otil  be  nid  •Qmetkiafp  di§ofde^» 
ly  (bnr,  tear).  If  tie  nid  My  (hfng  ditor. 
dcrij,  he  add  it  at  his  peril*  He  ipefce 
fv  dK  priTilegct  ef  the  hooae  i  bet  he  atao 
ipebc  Ibr  the  conirteiiey,  credit,  and  ctairacter 
•tf  Ibe  bmue.  Why,  tbli 'was'Iikc  the  perjury 
fiiiMiBB,  Scarcely  a  debate  teoiL  place  in 
«rhich  ePie  ailoiiMi  wae  aot  made  to,  itoder 
the  tbai^  ebeiler  off  the  phraie,  ^  another  place 
which  tt  M  Mt  allowed  me  to  aame."  The  rt.hoB. 
■cmbcTy  not  leof  ago,  ^Uoded  to  the  bishem 
dvectly.  Was  set  this  baaeHmklted conduct  la 
ihe  Heaae  ef  Commoiia  }  If  the  memberi  of 
that  heaae  babitnally  adTorted  to  proceediBg^ 
ii  ihe  Hmme  of  Pecr»— if  he  himself  had  heard 
Ihe  wofda  of  the  Lord  Chaaccllor  caovaned  ia 
it  Boc  t«reoty*fottr  boara  after  the  aoble  lord 
had  etiered  them— if  the  Lord  Chancellor  him- 
mif  bad  affiterwarda,  ia  the  Hoase  of  Lordu,  r«- 
pated  tbe  aame  words,  and  coupled  that  repe- 
titioa  with  a  reply  to.  tbe  ebserTations  vbich 
chey  bad  called  up— if  all  this  had  been  done, 
vas  it  not  an  unworthy  courae  which  was\oow 
■Itempted  to  be  lakea  }  Wai  it  not  bate  for 
the  Hooae  of  Commoni  to  say,  **  You  may  at- 
tach the  biabo^— the  wooImcIl— the  Lords, 
ceilcetively  or  inditidually,  if  you  will  $  but  if 
yoa  only  glance  at  tbe  heir  presomptiTe  of  the 
Crown,  pfivilege  shall  rise  up  agaiost  you,  even 
bslbre  lie  words  which  are  to  constitute  offence 
caa  be  nttored,  a  rt  hen.  member — himself  the 
■oit  disorderty  aball  complain  that  yon  are 
eat  of  order,  infringing  upon  precedent  and 
ralo,  and  this,  not  because  any  thing  irregn* 
lar  Ina  been  said,  but — qttkt  lMie#--merely  be- 
caaae  be  apprehends —  (great  cheering). 

Mr.  fFaifdfcmife  rose  again  to  order,  and  called 
apoo  tbe  learned  gent,  to  explain  what  be  meant 
H  the  wordBv^vtiB  lasM<  (exccssi?e  laughter  and 

Mr.^Ml  put  it  to  the  learned  gent  himself, 
wbdber,  apart  from  tbe  questioo  bow  far  be 
waa  or  iras  not  entitled  to  allude  indirectly  io 
Ihe  srijoct  to  which  be  had  referred,  it  was  ad- 
visable, in  a  debate  on  an  important  question, 
•a  porsae  a  coarse  of  observations  not  re- 
levcot  to  it  and  libely  to  occasion  a  warmih 
sf  feeiiBg  iaeoopatible   with  deliberate  dis- 

Mr.  Bttmghiim  could  not  tiisguise  from  him- 
mif  that  tbe  fact  to  which  he  bad  alluded  formed 
a  moat  Important  feature  in  the  qoestion  before 
the  boose.  The  cry  had  beoo,  *'  Carry  thir  bill 
-cairy  Hk  disfraBchisemeat  of  the  forty-shil- 
bBg  finacboldcrs— carry  this  Bieasure,  not  upon 
its  oWB  merits,  but  because  it  will  carry  with 
it  the  ^Bostaon  of  Catholic  EaMOcipatloa." 
This  Bright  have  done  well  twentyrfonr  hours 
ago— twenty ofonr  boon  back  gentlemen  might 
have  expected  to  carry  Catholic  Emancipation 
whb  ibe  help  of  the  bill  now  under  discussion  i 
bat  what  ^atlcBHUi  at  the  present  aioment 
wobM  Bay  that  be  bad  aay  hope  of  so  carrying 
it  (hoar,  bear)  }  Tbe  very  last  plea  in  ffivour 
of  the  Wll  beibre  the  bouse-^e  only  plea  that 
CTcreoold  have  been  aiged  for  itr^iras  goae. 
What  pledge  had  he  now«  that  even  if  he  aban- 
dnaad  Ma  daty  as  a  senator,  if  he  coBseated  to 
kgislaia  wIlboBt  invosligatioB,  to  vofe  ui  the 
d»by  wbarui  Ibe  rigfats  and  kiteresls  of  thou- 
iaada  wine  imnrerBed— what  pledge  bad  he, 
thai  ha  lioBld  ever  receive  bbv  coasideraiioB, 
far  than  veiiag  wUhont  conviction,  and  betray- 
i"g  ibB  iwpnfflBBl  InMl  ropoted  In  him  (hear, 


hear)l  Wonld n^tbaoBriaBBSBOWtof thoday 
ia  which  be  was  apeafclng,  ring  through  all 
England,  and  all  Ireland,  as  the  knoll  of  de- 
spair In  tiM  ears  of  the  Catholics  (hear,  hear)  I 
Ought  aot  the  knowledge  of  that  news  to  ope- 
rate in  the  house  }  He  aflirmed  that  it  ought  | 
and  the  coniiasion  which  be  drew  lirvm  it  waa 
this — fair  honest  warning  waa  girea  to  the 
Catholics  and  to  tbe  ooantry— they  bad  reason-^ 
able  and  candid  notice :  want  of  conscientioua 
aad  plain  frankness  in  tbe  avowal  of  an  intca^' 
tlon  was  the  last  charge  that  he  meant  to  bring 
agaiast  any  man  (hear,  hear)  f  he  would  aot  gd 
nrarr r  than  that  (a  laugh)  t  but  though  this 
frankness  was  honest  and  conscientious,  still 
the  Catholics  hod  not  less  a  very  avowed  obsti- 
nacy to  deal  with ;  for  no  BBonarch  who  ever 
sat  uBon  tbe  English  throne  bad  ever  been  pre- 
pereo  for  such  resulaace  to  his  people  as  was 
now  nut  ottly  meditated,  but  opealy  avowed^ 
agaittat  them.  He  (Mr.  II.),  therefore,  gave* 
them  this  WHrning;  be  appealed  to  Ireland  and 
to  Irisli  members ;  he  did  not  belie  re  that  any 
thing  would  carry  the  great  question  except  a 
powerful  bouse.  Instead  of  a  ra^ority  of 
iwenty-seveu  members,  to  save  the  empire 
from  convulsion,  lie  believed  nothing  could 
save  Ireland  and  England  from  new  troubles, 
but  a  large  increase  of  the  mojority  (hear, 
bear).  Now  was  the  time — this  reign  was  (he  * 
time  (loud  cheering).  Yet  a  little  while,  and 
it  would  be  too  late,  the  time  wuuld  be  gone, 
and  gone  forever:  ^*  Yet  a  little  slumbering — 
a  litde  sleep— «  .little  folding  of  the  hands  to 
sleep,**  aft  they  had  been  doing  session  after 
session,  and  parliament  after  parliament,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  they  would  6od  into- 
lerance and  despotism  come  upon  them  like 
an  armed  man,'  and  the  opportunity  of  pacify- 
ing Ireland,  and  of  saving  England,  would  de- 
part from  their  grasp  fior  ever  (load  cheers).  If 
he  were  a  lover  of  discord — (a  laaghfrom  some 
BMmbers  on  the  miaisterial  benches ;  Mr. 
Brougham  paused  ji  few  moments,  and  then 
continued) :  He  was  not  a  lover  of  discord,  uad 
those  perhaps  wlio  coasidered  him  so  were  only 
not  lovers  of  discord,  becanse  they  preferred 
to  what  they  call  discord  and  coBimotion,  the 
hoUtade  which  aboaluta,  unthinking  obedience 
paid  to  BmBitigated  despotism.  He  respected 
all  nsen's  consoienceSi  God  forbid  that  he 
should  aot  give  to  their  honest  differences  of 
opinion  that  toleration  which  he  challenged  for 
himself.  He  had  said  that  a  want  of  honesty 
and  frankness  was  the  last  charge  which  he 
would  bring  against  any  man  either  within 
these  walls  or  out  .of  doors  i  but  he  had  lived 
long  OBOBgh  to  know  that  men  who  bad  most  of 
thatfraokneM,  if  they  were  not  also  enlight- 
ened  men,  were  often  the  most  perverse  and 
pertinacious  antagonists,  and  that  all  hope  of 
reclaiming  them  from  their  errors,  so  help 
them  (Sod,  was  impossible  (laugfater  and  cheers). 
It  became  them,  then,  ^  to  set  their  house  in 
order  betimes,*'  and  to  recollect,  that  if  they 
carried  up  the  bill,  on  a  former  occasion,  with  a 
m^ority  of  nineteen,  and  it  foiled  in  the  House 
of  Peofs,  then  there  was  ten  thousand  fold  the 
necessity  for  taking  this  last  opportanity  of 
bringing  the  onestlon  to  a  ooachision,  becauie 
an  event  miglit  happen— God  knew  how  soon 
or  how  lale,  bnt  God  fbibid  that  it  should  be 
soon  (hrad  sheers)— when  they  vrenld  have  no 
longer  tbe  opUoa.  When,  even  if  the  bill 
sboBld  be  carfied— aot  by  a  m^orlty  of  idne* 
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Uen  or  twenty-feTen,  but  hj  an  mraimiow 
TOle  of  both  houMt  of  Parliament,  and  (he 
voice  of  the  wholtf  countrv — even  if  the  coun- 
try streamed  with  blood,  the  measure  conid  not 
be  effected  except  by  an  inseparable  breach 
with  the  Crowiu  Let  the  house  then  reject  the 
ailiunct,  and  so  put  aside  that  which  was  cal- 
culated only  to  lead  to  duisension  amon^  the 
friend*  of  the  measure,  and  to  triumph  amouf 
its  enemies.  Let  them  avail  themselves,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  of  the  opportunity  of  car^ 
rying  a  measure  which  mi|^t  restore  Ireland 
to  peace  and  prosperity,  and  save  Enrland 
from  the  perils  of  m  convulsion  (continued 
cheering.) 

Sir «/.  ifewport  denied  that  there  existed  any 
foundation  for  the  complaint  against  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  evidence  had  been  taken  be- 
fore the  committee.  The  witnesses  bad  been 
candidly  examined,  with  every  opportunity 
afforded  for  their  stating  all  that  they  knew 
npon  the  subject ;  and  every  one  agreed  as  to 
the  miserable  condition  in  which  the  people 
who  were  miscalled  freeholders  were  kept  by 
the  existing  system.  The  measure  now  pro- 
posed did  not  touch  the  smallest  existing  right  i 
and  to  appoint  distinct  committees  to  examine 
Into  every  matter  of  detail  would  be  endless. 
He  trusted  he  should  have  credit  for  every  dis- 
position to  carry  the  main  question  upon  Its 
own  merits  i  but  if  he  found  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  that,  he  was  content  to  succeed  by 
combining  it  with  other  ol^ects. 

Mr.  Plunkett  felt  great  pain  in  rising  to  op- 
pose nearly  every  thing  which  had  fallen  from 
one  of  the  oldest,  and  certainly  mo.>t  highly, 
eifled  supporters  of  the  Catholic  cause.  But 
he  felt  that  the  propriety  «)f  his  having  called 
that  learned  g^nt  to  order  was  confirmed 
by  all  that  he  bad  uttered  since  (  nor  could  he 
help  fancying  that  the  learned  gnnl.  hrji  inter- 
preted something  too  favourably  for  himself  the 
delicacy  which  had  prevented  any  direct 
charge  of  irregularity  from  being  conveyed  in 
what  had  fallen  from  the  chair.  He  was  fully 
aware  (hat  though  it  was  not  strictly  regular  to 
allude  to  what  passed  in  the  other  house  of 
Parliament,  it  would  be  absurd  to  watch  over 
particular  instances  of  deviation  from  strict 
regularity,  provided  they  remained  within  rea- 
sonahlc  and  proper  limits.  But  he  woidd  call 
to  the  recollection  of  any  body  who  heard  his 
learned  friend,  whether  (his  was  not  an  occa- 
sion on  which  mischief  watabont  to  be  done,  and 
on  which  he  was  warranted  In  an  interference, 
which,  on  another  occasion,  might  have  ap- 
peared punctilious  and  pedantic  He  did  not 
pretend  to  be  blind  to  the  events  of  the  times, 
and  in  one  feeling  he  agreed  with  the  learned 
member — that  there  never  bad  been  a  period 
when  it  so  folly  behoved  every  honest  man 
in  Parliament,  and  in  the  nation,  to  think 
steadily  upon  the  means  of  pasnng  the  measure 
of  Catholic  Emancipatior,  and  of  passing  it 
without  the  delay  of  a  single  hour  (hear,  hear). 
But  be  must  say  to  the  learned  member,  that. 
In  his  view,  the  line  which  he  was  taking 
seemed  calculated  to  defeat  that  object  The 
learned  member  had  truly  said,that  if  ever  there 
were  a  period  when  private  feeling  ought  to  be 
banished,  and  when  nnanimity  was  most  desl- 
rable,  it  was  the  present ;  but  be  wonid  confi- 
dently appeal  to  •^ery  gentleman  who  had 
beard  the  learned  member*8  speech,  whether  it 
had  not  been  peculiarly  calculated  to  prevent 
that  very  anion  which  be  was  so  detlrons  of 


effecting.    He  wan  somewhat  oarprlsed  wbca 
the  member  for    Louth    (Mr.   FoBtr«->   came 
forward  with  arguments,  which  be  thought  pro- 
per  to  urge  in  direct  contradiction  to  bb  own 
evidence,  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  on 
oath.     He  could  not,  of  course,  be  supposed 
to  throw  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  hon. 
member,  nor  e? en  insinuate  that  ihat  additional 
sanction  would  be  more  binding  on  him  than 
his  own  sense  of  honour ;  but  it  certainly  did 
sound  strange  to  hear  his  hon.  friend  put  for- 
ward arguments  completely  in  the   teeth  of 
every  thing  he  had  recommended  to  the  com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (cheer»). 
The  hon.  member's  complaint  against  the  mea- 
sure was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  but 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  all  holders  in  fee ;   but  did  the  boo. 
member  mean  that  we  ithould  carry  our  princi- 
ple to  the  length  of  disfranchising  a  body  of 
men    like  the    yeomanry   of  England   (bear, 
hear)  ?    And  what  was  the  ground  upon  which 
the  hon.  member  supiiorted  his  opinion  ?    Why, 
forsooth,  that  certain  vagrants  had  settled  in 
certain  commons  in  Ireland  i  who,  by  acts  of 
rapine  and  ditseltint  bad  obtained  a  title  to  cer- 
tain lands.   If  this  were  so  distreAing  an  event 
to  the  hon.  member,  let  him  bring  in  a  bill  to 
disfranchise  them.    He  admitted  there  was  a 
great  ealstiog  evil,  which  this  measure,  as  far 
as  it  went,  was  well  adapted  to  remedy  i  but 
because  a  parcel  of  travelling  tinkers  had  mi- 
grated to  the  bogs  of  Drnmtkele,  in  the  county 
of  Louth  (loud  laughter),  he  turned  round  npo* 
us  and  said,  that,  unless  we  so  changed  our 
measure,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  ra- 
tional man  to  adopt  it,  he  would  resist  it  with 
all  his  might  (hear,  bear).    But,  if  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  surprised  him,  the  bouse 
might  judge  of  his  consternation  when  he  heard 
his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  adopt  the 
argument  (    nay,  more,  misrepresent  it,  and 
carry  it  to  a  length  which  the  hon.  author  hini. 
self  never  contemplated  (hear,  hear).  Of  course 
he  did  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  assert  that 
his  learned  friend  would  be  capable  of  wUfally 
misrepresenting  any  thing,  either  here  or  else- 
where t  but,  such  was  the  wonderful  power  of 
his  talent  and  eloquence,  that,  whatever  argu- 
ment be  adopted,  received  a  force  and  extent 
of  which  its  originator  was  wholly  uncooscioua 
(a  laugh) ;   and  when  his  learned  friend  felt 
himself  in  that  cruel  and  grievous  sltuatloii 
which  he  had  so  feelingly  depicted — impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  do  that  which  might  be 
detrimental   to  a  measure  to  which  he   waa 
attached ;  he  (Mr.  P.)  lamented  most  heartily , 
that  instead  of  applying  all  those  powers  of 
ridicule  in  which  be  was  unrivalled,  to  demo- 
lish the  argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  Loath, 
he  should  have  exercised  his  transcendent  abi- 
lities to  embellish  and  improve  it  (hear,  hear). 
That  the  learned  gent,  was  an  ardent  friend  to 
Catholic  concession,  did  not  rest  upon  mere 
assertion,  he  had  given  proob  of  it  too  strong 
for  any  man  to  doubt  his  sincerity  (loud  cheers). 
The  extent  of  his  services  could  not  be  over- 
rated (continued  cheers)  i  bnt  his  extreme  ra- 
pidity of  conception  and  wonderful  bellify  of 
utterance,  had,  by  unremitting  exercise,  be- 
come a  weakness,  which  had  led  him  into  state- 
ments, which,  in  the  sober  reflectloa  of  hie 
cooler  moments,  his  own  excellent  jndgmcnt 
would    disavow    (bear,    hear).      He    would 
appeal  to  the  whole  house,  whether  the  Icoraed 
gent.,  in  his  xeal  to  defeat  the  measure  In  dla> 
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coMion— «  meatnre  of  i<bich  be  net  out  by  slat- 
ing his  entire  Ignonnce — ^bad  not  drawn  uprn 
every  topic  to  awalLen  prciudicea  which  might 
defeat  the  measure  they  all  had  at  heart.     I^is 
learned  friend  said«  the  object  of  the  measure 
was  to  pQt  down  perjury,  and  what  right  had  we 
to  interfere  in  such  a  question,  when  every  man 
in  tbe  honse  perjured  himself?     And  then,  in 
one  of  his  flights,  be  took  a  range  amongst 
tbe  array*  clergy,  and  Parliament }  but  what 
bad  all  this  to  do  with  the  question  ?    Even  ad- 
mif  ting  that  tbe  quali6cation  for  sitting  in  that 
bouse  did  lead  to  perjury,  and  supposing  the 
amy  and  church  not  exempt  from  tbe  stain, 
were  they  in  no  instance  to  cure  the  evil  when 
tbey  liad  it  in  their  power  ?    His  learned  friend 
had  all  through  his  speech  assumed  as  facts 
what  he  was  bound  to  prove.     He  had  nick- 
named tbe  measure  a  disfranchisement,  and  had 
•rged  that  it  would  excite  the  resentment  of 
tbe  Catholics,  when  he  forgot  that  it  did  not 
disfranchise  a  single  individual  $  did  not  take 
away  a  right  possessed  by  any  man  in  exist- 
ence.    What  was  there  in  it,  therefore,  to  jus- 
tify resentment  on  the  part  of  tbe  Irish  peo- 
ple, or  to  warrant  that  very  glowing  appeal 
which  tbe    learned  gent.,  in    bis    desire   for 
tranqnillixation,  bad  made  to  them  }    Again, 
the  teamed  member  said  in  setting  out,  '*  I  do 
not  know  what  this  measure  is.    My  feeling  is 
kisd  towards  it.    I  no  not  mean  to  offer  it  any 
opposition  :** — Whereas,  every  thing  that  tbe 
ML  member  had  done  bore  as  much  the  aspect 
of  opposition  to  tbe  measure,  and  evinced  as 
little  of  kind  feeling  towards  it,  as  any  course 
of  conduct  easily  could  do.    He  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend that  tbe  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  be 
more  alive  to  constitutional  jealousies  than  to 
their  own  immedlats  interests :  and  one  thing 
particularly  the  learned  gent,  could  not  endure : 
let  the  measure  be  never  so  good,  be  could  not 
bear  tbe  connecting  it  with  any  other  measure ; 
and  on  no  account  would  he  couple  it  with  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  because  It  seemed  like 
giving  a  consideration  for  the  latter^— like  a 
species  of  bribefy :  but  was  not  this  an  over- 
slrAhied  delicacy  ?  Was  it  not  being  a  knlght- 
cnant  for  the  honour  of  argument  and  logic  ? 
And  wonid  not  the  refusal,  on  such  an  objec- 
tion, to  arriTO  at  unanimity,  where  unanimity 
was  wanted^  tell  better  in  a  novel,  to  be  called 
kf  instance,  ^  The  Delicate  Embarrassment," 
Ihaa  in  tbe   business  of  political   life?    He 
thought  the  measure  absolutely  a  good  one ; 
hut  it  was  not  upon  that  view  alone  that  he 
voted  for  it  $  for  even  if  he  had  considered  it 
ap  to  a  certain  degree  iniurions,  so  that  it  was 
use  cruel  or  unjust,  he  should  have  been  co'n- 
tcnted  to  support  it  for  the  sake  of  the  mea- 
sure which    was  to  go  along  with  it.     The 
hosse    would  judge'   between   bioi    and   the 
fearued  member :  but  thef  e  was  a  point  upon 
which   he   went   a    step   further  in    opposi- 
tion to  the  learned  gent    The  learned  mem- 
ber  complained    that  tlie    measure    for  dis- 
fraachbing  the  freeholders  was  coupled  with 
the  concession  of  Catholic   £mancipation-Hi 
sKsoure  with  which  it  had  no'  natural  con- 
aexifsn.    As  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  P.)  they  had 
as  obvious  connexion.    Tbe  doors  of  Parlia- 
■ieatwen  to  be  open  to  Roman  Catholics,  and 
it  Was  demanded,  in  return,  that  the  rush  of  an 
Insease  Roman  Catholic  mob  should  be  pro- 
vided against    Certftinly,  he  would  not  vote 
6r  the  BMSflure  before  the  house,  standing 
aI'Ms,  hcctnts  alooe  it'wut  not  wanted,  and 


until  the  Catholics  were  In  flhir  possession  of 
their  rights,  he  would  neve-  consent  that  tbe 
slightest  portion  of  their  strength,  of  whatever 
description,  should  be  taken  from  them.    The 
learned  gent,  thought  differently  on  this  point 
He  complained  of  being  placed  in  a  cruel  si- 
tuation.   Certainly,  he  (Mr.  P.)  might  say  that 
he  had  never  seen  any  gentleman  seem  more  at 
ease  under  cruel  circumstances ;  more  able  to 
throw  himself  pleasantly  out  of  the  real  ques- 
tion, or  draw  into  it  all  sorts  of  entertaining 
things  which  were  quite  foreign  to  its  nature. 
He  would  now  come  to  the  measure  itself. 
Since  tbe  act  of  1793 — that  preposterous  act 
which  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  let  the 
rabble  into  the  elective  franchise,  while  it  ex- 
cluded and  shut  out  tbe  gentry — ever  since  the 
passing  of  that  act,  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Irelnnd  had  deliberately  set  about  trying  bow 
many  freeholders  they  could  make,  for  the  ez- 
prem  purpose  of  trafficking  with  them.    The 
valuable  property  was  not  tbe  freehold,  but  the 
freeholder  i  toe  latter  was  so  entirely  a  man  of 
straw,*  that  if  a  prosecution  for  penury  hap- 
pened to  be  instituted  against  him,  the  freeholder 
disappeared  altogether.     In  fact,  it  was  the 
landlord's  will  and  desire,  not  tbe  man's  own, 
that  he  should  have  the  power  of  voting.  After 
having  the  miserable  forty-shilling  leasehold 
made  over  to  him  which  was  not  worth  forty 
pence,  the  wretched  being  was  actually  com- 
pelled to  swear  to  bis  freehold  at  the  command 
of  his  master,  even  although  any  moral  or  re- 
ligious scruples  of  his  own  might  disincline  him 
from  doing  so.    Let  the  house  look  at  the  way 
in  which  the  elective  franchise  was  exercised' 
in  a  variety  of  instances  in  Ireland  by  tbe 
forty-shilling  freeholders.    Tbe  landlord  who 
had  a  vast  number  of  them  on  his  estate,  when 
an  election  approached,  sent  bis  agent  amongst 
them.    He  would  not  condescend  to  go  himself 
to  solicit  their  suffrages,  but  sent  his  agent  to 
bring,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  four  or  five 
hundred  into  the  market    This  was  done  in  or- 
dinary cases ;  but  if  there  shonid  happen  to  be 
a  contest  for  tbe  county,  then  a  competition 
might  arise — and  it  was  no  improbable  circum- 
stance— ^between  the  Catholic  priest  and  the 
Protestant  landlord;  not  as  to  which  should 
more  contribute  to  the  comforts,  or  improve 
the  consideration  of  the  peasant  in  a  moral  or 
political  sense,  but  as  to  which  should  make 
the  most  of  him.    On  one  side  was  the  landlord, 
threatening  to  exert  all  bis  power  against  the 
poor  freeholder  if  be  did  not  obey  ;  and  on  the 
other  was  the  priest,  using  the  powerful  Infln- 
'ence  of  religion  to  induce  him  to  vote  fbr  that 
party  by  which  he  thought  bis  own  interest  would 
be  more  promoted.  W^t  was  tbe  consequence  ? 
The  peasant  voted  according  to  what  he  was 
told  would  be  most  favourable  to  bis  religion  | 
and  when  the  heat  of  the  contest  "was  over,  he 
returned  to  an  incensed  landlord,  whose  first 
step  was  to  distrain  him  for  the  half-year's 
arrear  of  rent,  and  thus  not  unfreqnently  to 
cause  his  utter  ruin — a  ruin,  too,  which  was 
tbe  more  dangerous  in  its  effects,  because  the 
man  was  taught  to  believe  that  l^e  was  punish- 
ed for  what  he  did  for  the  sake  of  bis  religioii. 
Was  it  at  all  unnatural  that  such  a  system 
should  generate  that  heat  and  political  animo- 
sity between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  ended 
In  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  the  latter }    Let  tbe  contest  end  as 
it  might,  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  was  In  no 
sense  a  gainer.    Vote  how  he  might,  his  condi- 
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tloB  Wkfe-fiof  fmproVed  i  Imt  i^he  Totrd  a^Mt 
bfs  fandlord.  It  was  sore  to  be  rendered  worse. 
Thh  statement  was  borne  out  by  tbe  most  in- 
controvertible evMence  before  rae  committee. 
Wbat,  then,  wouM  be  tbe  Injury  to  the  free- 
holder by  deprfvtnip  hfaii  of  that  franchise  which 
he  held  only  for  the  purpose  of  voting  ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  otiiers  ?  Looking  at 
the  proportion  of  40s.  voters,  and  those  of  a 
Mgher  cnss,  he  found  tiiaithe  former  vrere  ah 
eighteen  or  twenty  to  one  of  the  901.  and  501. 
voters.  It  Was  thus  that  the  reslly  independent 
voters  were  overlaid  by  a  host  of  voters  wiio 
had  no  state  in  the  covotry,  and  who,  in  gene- 
nil,  only  represented  the  opinions  of  the  land- 
lord on  whose  property  they  were  allowed  to 
obtain  a  miserable  sabsistence.  But  It  w-aa  to 
the  abolition  of  a  (Vancbise  so  abosed,  that  the 
boo.  member  for  Corfe  Castle  (Mr.  Bankes)  had 
objected.  Fired  with  a  constitutional  zeal  Ibr 
the  privileges  of  the  people  f  cheers  and  lansb- 
ter), — he  attributed  to  the  bon.  memMr  that 
zral  ita  tbe  sense  In  whkh  it  was  understood'  in 
the  bouse,  and  no  other — (hear,  hear),  h  was 
ag;ainst  this  system  the  hon.  memlier  stood  op- 
posed, and  in  his  Runny  mode  feelin|fs  W6Q]d 
rather  eipire  on  the  floor  than  consent  to  sach 
a  violation  of  a  constitutional  principle  (hear, 
hear).  He  admired  the  spirit  of  the  ancieat 
barons,  thus  exemplified  In  the  person  of  the 
bdn.  member ;  but  he  did  hope  to  reconcile  Mm 
to  this  meami'e  when  he  informed  him  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  abrogate  the  rights  of  a 
class  of  men  soch  as  generally  possessed  the 
elective  franchise  in  this  country.  There  mi[;bt, 
h^  admitted,  be  some  places  in  England  where 
▼otes  were  created  In  the  same  manner  and  for 
tbe  same  purposes  as  those  to  which  he  bad 
beetl  alluding.  He  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  nhtufe  of  tlie  towns  here,  but  he  was  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  member  for  Coffe  Castle 
(cheers  and  laughter),  who  perhaps  knew  of 
places  where  votes  were  so  created  (hear, 
near).  He  did  hope  to  reconcile  the  hon. 
member  to  this  meastire,  when  he  inftMrroed  him 
that  it  was  not  intended  by  It  to  destroy  vested 
lifterests.  It  would  operate  gradually,  and  In 
the  coarse  of  time  a  body  of  sturdy  and  inde- 
pendent yeomanry  would  supply  tne  places  of 
those  )n  whose  persons  the  elective  fhinehiae 
wirs  now  so  much  abused.  It  was  tbe  Ihir  id- 
fereUce  froih  the  evident*e  before  the  commit- 
tees of  both  houses,  that  flie  measure  would 
give  general'  satisfkcffon  In  Ireland.  And 
tftltf  a^pea^ed  even  In  the  festiflsony  of  Mr. 
O^onilUf,  who  approved  of  the  bill  If  con- 
nected with  the  measure  of  Emancipation. 
The  member  for  Waterfsrd  had  also  vvpretied 
hfeABself  Its  advocate ;  and'lf  hit  leameo  friend' 
(Mr.  Brougham)  had  consulted  the  members 
Ibr  Ireland  around  blrn^  to  whole  opinions  In 
olher  respects  he  was  accustomed  to  Hsten  with 
attention ;  If  be  had  for  a  moment*  laid  asleep 
Mi  imagination,  dispensed  with  his  rhetoric, 
and  troHted  to  his  own  mature  judgment,  he 
would  have' drawn  a  different  coilctasloii  from 
that  which  be  stated  to  the  bouse.  The  learned 
genf.  Was  In  ignorance  of  the  auMect  He 
must  have  known  the  oplnlont  of  thone  by 
whom  he  vras  svrroanded,  and  that  those 
opinfens  were  fkvonrable  to  thb  bill,  and 
yet  he  had  asked  where  wan  the  bold  aMU 
who  would  predict  that  this  neasare  wosM 
give  general  satiiAictlofi  In  Ireland.  He 
net  the  iaterrogatoiy  of  hia  loamed  fHandi 
and  though  ho  did  not  profess  hlaialf  at  the 


votary  of  that  o^tremb  iftilltical  coarage,  whWb 
was  often  more  an  indication  of  rashness  than 
firmness,  yet,  wilh  ids  conviction  of  tbe  pru- 
prioty  of  the  measure^with  his  knowledge  of 
the  genera]  Impressiona  that  existed  In  Ire- 
land as  to  Its  necessity,  he  was  that  bold 
man  (continued  eheersi  Conpled  with  tbe 
substantial  measure  or  relief,  Mt  would  not 
only  conciliate  the  Catholics,*  but  give  in- 
creased security  to  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land. And  here  he  complained  of  his  learned 
friend  that  in  the  whole  of  his  ezruraive 
speech,  he  Imd  altogether  thrown  out  of  Ills 
view  what  that  security  der^aoded.  To  obtain 
the  great  measure  of  relief  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  has  been  the  object  of- hia 
(Mr.  P.*s)  greatest  anxiety.  He  felt  that  a  day 
should  not  be  lost  before  the  house  carried  ita 
vote  into  effect  (bear,  hear).  But  strongly  aa 
be  felt  its  necessity,  he  was  still  persuaded* 
that  if  it  were  carried  Into  elTect,  leaving  aa 
existing  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestanu 
of  Ireland,  It  woold  be  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing  (hear,  hear).  Let  It  be  recollected, 
that  In  the  progress  of  this  great  cause,  every 
foot  af  it  had  been  reclaimed  ground  (hear« 
hear).  It  bad  made  its  way  gradually— ^y  tbe 
triumph  of  enlightened  views  and  irresistible  ar- 
gument. But  since  it  was  first  introduced  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  there 
never  was  a  moment  whtfn  the  result  of  ancb 
continbed  exertiono  was  more  likely  to  be  frua- 
trated^-wbcn  the  cup  was  more  likely  to  be 
dashed  from  the  lip  on  the  brink  of  einoyment. 
than  at  the  moment  he  addressed  them — by 
any  faidiscretioa  on  the  part  6f  any  boo.  mem- 
ber. No  man  who  felt  for  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  atad  the  security  of  the  empire, 
cooM  forget  the  important  benefits  whick,  in 
the  exercise  of  hia  powerful  talents,  his  learned 
friend  had  given  to  those  great  objects  But  It 
was  ifflpoeslble  not  to  see,  with  regret,  that 
he  was  labouring  thli  night  under  an  effort 
which  was  calcufiited,  though  not  intended,  to 
defeat  the  great  object  for  wluch  he  had  here- 
tofore so  powerfally  struggled,  and  by  so  doin^ 
to  dash  the  blessiug  from  tTeland  the  wry  mo* 
meat  that  she  anticipated  its  fblfllmfint  (hear, 
bcai').  There  were  many  other  tuples  connected 
with  this  great  question,  which  pressed  then- 
sehres  on  his  consideratton,  but  he  felt  that 
neither  Ms  own  strength,  nor  his  feeUngs  of  re- 
spect to  the  attention  with  which  be  had  been 
honoured,  would  permit  him  to  iotrude.  He 
left,  therefore,  thto  question  on  its  own  import- 
aace,  to  the  enlighteaed  decidon  of  the  honae 
(loud  eheerlog). 

Mr.  JtffNkef  said  it  waa  true  that  he  had  op- 
posed tbe  present  nieasare,  though  It  was' then 
in  a  dUforent  shape  from  that  in  which  It  now 
appeared)  and  notwlthstafldlngtheatteratioa, 
be  still  opposed  it,  becauae  he  conKdered  ii  a 
harsh,  unnecessary,  and  unconstltntlonal  tofkmr- 
lion  of  the  privileges  of  the  people.  Be  can* 
claded  by  moving  as  an  amendment  that  tbe 
bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  montha. 

Mr.  JPbbI  aaid,  that  after  the  exclteuseat 
niised  by  what  had  fhllea  froBi  the  learned 
goat  opposite,  and  hia  leaned  friend,  he  re- 
gretted he  could  not  hope  to  attract  tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  house,  aa  he  intended  to  confine  htss- 
self  to  the  merits  of  the  hill  belbre  them,wi^ 
out  reference  tb  any  other  qiestloi.  He  traa 
ready  to  ad«it  that  there didexhit  great  ahues 
in  the  presantasode  ef  axerciihtg  the  eleetMw 
fnuichiM  in  Ueland— in  the  mode  of  craftllaip 
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ftedliopa  firvoM^t  M<l  flweariog  to  freeholds 
wUdb  4fd  votegiUt;  and  be  was  prepared  to 
consider  aojr  measare  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
h^  a  remedy  to  tke  eviU  But,  he  doubted  whe- 
tlMr  the  measure  proposed  would  have  any  such 
effect,  or  rather  he  was  convioced,  that  as  a 
remedy,  it  would  be  most  iiuudicioosly  and 
aDJosUy  applied.  He  concurred  in  what 
had  been  said  by  the  learned  gent.  (Mr. 
Broi^ham),  that  it  ivoald  be  most  precipitate 
to  make  soch  a  change  without  havinf  full  in- 
foimatioo  on  so  important  a  subject.  He  did 
Dot  mean  to  assert,  that  if  in<iuiry  were  gone 
iJito,  and  it  could  be  proved  the  passing  of 
thb  bill  woald  strengthen  the  Protestant  inte- 
reit  in  Ireland,  he  would  still  continue  opposed 
to  it ;  but  under  any  circumstances  he  should 
have  great  hesitation  in  supporting  a  measure 
vUcfc  would  alter  the  elective  franchise.  On 
thb  principle  he  had  opposed  all  the  motions 
fior  reform  which  had  been  submitted  in  that 
boascu  He  had  opposed  the  bill  for  altering 
tht  present  system  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
Scotland,  or  increasing  the  number  of  voters ; 
and  he  bad  now  great  doubts  of  the  justice  or 
eipedlencT  of  any  measure  for  diminishing  the 
enssber  of  voters  in  Ireland.  He  had  before 
kim  ^o  account  of  the  number  of  40s.  SOL  and 
SOL  freeholders  registered  In  Ireland  within 
6m  last  elu^t  years.  It  a|^peared,  that  since 
the  year  1818  the  number  of  40s.  freeholds  re- 
gistered in  the  county  of  IVrone  was  13,000, 
and  the  awnberof  freeholds  of  901.  and  upwards, 
wiiUa  the  same  time,  was  only  873.  He 
thought  it  a  hard  thing,  that  this  immense  num- 
berl&oold  be  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise 
wifhout  any  investigation.'  His  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Littleton^  had  said  that  he  would  not  raise 
the  qualification  from  40s«  to  51.  because  it 
would  Increase  the  evil.  Was  not  that  in  it- 
self an  argument  for  inquiry  ?  It  was  con- 
teoded  that  the  ol^ect  of  the  bill  was  to  ami- 
ailate  the  practice  in  Ireland  to  that  in  Eng- 
knd.  The  bill  could  do  no  such  thing.  It  went 
only  to  oblige  the  freeholder  to  swear  to  101. 
iBstead  of  40s. ;  but  if  so  much  abuse  already 
existed  by  persons  swearing  to  40s.  freeholch 
vhkh  they  did  not  possess,  what  security  did 
this  bin  afford  against  parties  swearing  to  a 
higher  amount  ?  What  guaiantee  did  it  afford 
asaiftst  perjury  in  the  one  case  more  than 
k  the  other?  It  was  said  that  the  voter 
woald  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath  mentioned  in 
Che  schedole  it  the  bill  $  but  on  looking  at  the 
ichedttle,  he  found  not  a  word  was  said  about 
uay  fuch  oath.  But  had  the  oath  been  framed 
It  would  not  alter  the  case.  He  would  now  ex- 
amine how  'for  the  measure  would  aifect  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  Mr.O*ConneIl 
tfaled  is  bin  evidence*  that  this  bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  lessening  the  power  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the 
fteams  CathoUcii  Did  this  show  that  the  Pro- 
lestaat  iaierest  would  be  benefitted  by  it  ?  In 
leoUii|r  at  the  returns  to  which  he  had  before 
aHnded^  he  found  that  the  greatest  number  of 
4Qi.  lireeholds,  the  extent  of  which  had  been  as- 
cifted  as  caase  of  the  great  discontent  and  dis- 
tafhances,  was  la  the  north.  In  Kilkenny  there 
were  registered,  since  1795,  3700  40s.  free- 
hsifcj  and  they  aent  two  members  to  Parlia- 
sBsal,  who  supported  the  Catholic  question. 
la  Ae  osunty  r  ermaaagh,  he  found  the  number 
oCIAs.  fraeholdf  xifgiatered  in  the  same  period 
« he  90M)i  and  ^lal  county  sent  two  mem- 


bers to  Parlbmenf  trbo  lovailably  voted  attinst 
the  Catholics.  When  he  compared  those  facts, 
he  roust  have  something  stronger  than  the  ar« 
guments,  be  had  that  night  heard,  to  make  him 
believe  that  the  40.  freeholders  were  a  cause  of 
distress  or  dbturbance,  or  that  the  disfranchis- 
ing them  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Protes- 
tant interest.  If  these  freeholders  were  for  the 
greater  part  Catholics,  it  would  only  show 
that  they  acted  under  the  influence  of  property 
— an  influence  which  had  its  weight  in  thu 
country  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  But  if  they  were 
Protestants,  the  house  ought  to  pause  and  In- 
quire, before  they  disfranchised  them.  In  the 
county  of  Waterford,  in  which  existed,  for  a 
time,  the  greatest  distress  and  dissatbfaction, 
the  number  of  40s.  freeholders  registered  since 
1793,  was  7000.  In  the  county  of  Antrim,  ^ 
which  consisted  for  the  greater  part  of  Protes-  ^ 
tants,  the  number  regbtered  in  the  same  time 
was  29,500.  If  these  were  Catholics,  and  con- 
sented to  return  members  opposing  the  Catho- 
lic question,  there  could  be  no  danger  to  the 
Protestant  Establbhment  in  allowing  them  to 
retain  the  elective  franchbe ;  but  if  they  were 
Protestants,  what  boon  was  held  out  to  them 
for  the  privilege  of  which  thev  were  thus  de- 
prived (cheers) }  It  was  said  that  thb  bill, 
concurrently  with  the  Catholic  Relief  biU,woold 
raise  the  Catholic  from  the  state  of  drgradation 
in  which  he  was  now  placed.  Admitting  that 
argument  for  what  it  was  worth,  it  mb^lit  be  an 
answer  to  tbe  Catholic  for  the  loss  of  hb  fran- 
chise {  but  what  answer  would  it  be  to  the  Pro- 
testant for  the  sacrifice  of  his  constitotioual 
privilege,  wbich'*^  he  had  never  abused  ? 
In  the  eight  counties  of  Ulster,  the  most  flou- 
rishing part  of  Ireland,  he  was  informed,  that 
the  number  of  40s.  freeholds  regbtered  within 
the  last  eight  years  was  190,000  while  in  14 
counties  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  so 
much  distress  and  disturbance  had  existed,  tbe 
number  did  not  exceed  l68/)00.  Were  not 
these  grave  subjects  for  consideration,  before 
the  bouse  proceeded  any  farther  with  a  measure 
which  was  to  disfranchise  so  extensive  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  He  would  now 
beg  the  house  to  consider  what  the  effects  of 
this  measure  would  be.  Was  it  desirable  to 
hold  out  a  bonus  to  tbe  multiplication  ^f  101. 
freeholds  ?  Wonld  it  give  Ireland  such  a  yeo- 
manry as  its  fiiends  would  wish  to  see  esta- 
blished In  it?  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  40s.  cottiers  would  not  produce 
any  beneficial  political  effect,  and  that,  the 
multiplication  of  lOL  freeholders  would  only 
increase  the  number  of  miserable  farmers. 
When  they  were  introducing,  a  great  nolitical 
innovation,  they  ought  not  to  argue  from  the 
state  of  things  exbting  at  present,  but  from  the 
slate  of  things  which  would  exbt  when  tbe 
change  had  taken  place.  Would  not  the  same 
ill  effects  be  produced  by  the  fee-simple  tenure 
as  by  the  40s.  tenuis  ?  Was  there  any  thing  in 
the  present  bill  to  prevent  a  man  from  erecting 
a  number  of  houses,  and  from  conveying  them 
in  fee-simple  to  tbe  freeholders?  Was  there 
any  thing  to  prevent  him  from  saying  to  them, 
**•  I  will  give  you  a  house  on  a  certain  tenure^ 
but  I  will  atUch  to  it  a  quantity  of  land  or  of 
bog,  which  you  shall  bold  on  an  uncertain  te*. 
nure,  so  that  whenever  an  election  comes,  X 
may  have  a  hold  upon  ydu  for  your  vote? 
This  bill  was  not  calculated  to  «trengttcn  the 
Protestant.Interest,  to  asiimilata  the  freehold 
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xtnute*'  in  Ir^and  to  tlw  freehold  tenrat  ia 
England,  or  to  remedy  an j  of  the  evili  which 
Mr.  0*Coqnell  had  deKribed  as  arising  out  of 
tho  present  system  of  40s.  freeholds.    The  bill. 
It  ought  to  be  recollected,  was  contingent  apoo 
the  great  bill  which  was  to  emancipate  the  Ca- 
tlulics.     It  was  only  to  take  effect  under  the 
i:ew  circumstances  which  were  to  arise  in  coa- 
•equence  of  the  passing  of  that  bill,  when  there 
wai»  to  be  an  oblivion  of  all  discords  in  Ire- 
land, and  when  all  classes  of  his  Miy^^y*^  **>^ 
jects  were  to  be  united  together  in  pieace  and 
amity.     If  such  a  result  should  arise  from  that 
measnre,  the  necessity  of  disfranchising  t^e  40s. 
freeholders  would  be  gone  for  ever ;  and  if  it 
should  not,  th^  bill  ^oold  be  no  security  for  the 
Pfotestaot  interest,  inasmuch  as    its   effects 
TToiild  not  be  immediate,  but  prospective.    i(e 
.was  unwilling  to  deprive  the  lower  classes  of 
.Ireland  of  a  privilege  which,  when  it  w^  first 
granted  to  them,  Mr.  B.vrhe  described  as  of  io- 
esttroable  value  ;  and  above  all,  he  was  reluc- 
.tant  to  begin  his  career  as  a  Parliamentary  re- 
former by  disfranchising,  almost  without  exa- 
mination, a  portion  of  the  electors  of  that  king- 
dom,.   Under  these  circumstances,  he  should 
.oppose  the  bill,  being  convinced  that  members 
were  not  at  present  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion which  would  Justify  them  in  giving  it  their 
■support. 

Sir  If,  Pttmetl .  was  convinced  that  np  further 
Inquiry  was  necessary,  as  there  was  suDicient 
evidence  before  the  house  to  establish  th<9  9x- 
.iisteDce  of  the  evil  which  th^  bill  W4t  intended 
to  (pure.  There  had  been  seveiai  puhlit;  meeir 
ings  in  that  country  since  notice  of  it  had  bp4*n 
jfiven,  nnd  at  none  of  them  had  ^.  singly  hand 
l»een  held  up  against  the  measure. 

Mr.  Urowntow  had  never  met  with  any  person 
who  objected  to  this  bUl  out  of  doors,  who  wan 
^ot  actuated  by  private  motives  rather  than  by 
tho  public  good.    He  would  give  the  house  a 
case  in  point  to  show  how  the  system  worked. 
A  gentleman,  of  large  landed  property  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  man  possessed  of  every  virtue  save 
that  of  residing  on  his  estates  in  that  country, 
was  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  dis- 
•chai^  the  duty  of  High  Sherilf,  in  tl^e  county 
in  which  his  property  was  situated.  He  endear 
voured  to  get  rid  of  the  dut^  imposed  upon 
him,  but  not  finding  it  possible,  saidy.  '*  By 
G — d,  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Inland  by  the 
Government,  I  will  make  myself  an  M«  P.  to 
vex   theoL**     The  consequence   wqs,  that  he 
took  with  him  to  Ireland  2,600  leases,  and 
when  he  got  there,  parcelled  out  hn  estate  into 
9,600  Bubdivions,  so  minute,  that  to  live  upon 
one  of  them  would  be  complete  beggary.    He 
now  said, "  I  will  walk  into  Parliament  with- 
out  asking  the  vote  of  a  single  man  In  the  inde- 
pendent county  In  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
reside.**  The  cause  of  evils  like  this  was  the  low 
qnaliflcation  for  the  elective  franchise — ^the  re- 
medy would  be  the  raising  the  qualification, 
and  the  conseouent  Increase  of  the  independence 
of  the  voter.    The  bouse  would  feel  no  regret  at 
the  abandonment  of  the  present  system  in  Ira* 
land,  if  they  could  once  behold  a  procession  of 
these  wretched  40b,  freeholders,  as  they  had 
l»een  described  b^  those  whd  knew  them  best, 
driven  on  and  drilled  bjy  a  task-nvuter  to  pro«> 
Bounce  the  name  of  their;a»aster*t  nominee,  dc-  • 
cvpviog  on  their  foota.'  the  stalls  of  hindrad 
cattle    dislodged    for  their    accoasssodation. 
Were  tkb  degradii^  nad  odioii«  tystam  once 


soon  generally,  iCa  idcompatahility  with  Ihs 
freedom  of  election  would  he  so  Dotdrtoqs 
that  every  voice  would  be  raised  against  it 

Mr.  C.  IT.  Hutckimio*  could  not  coueot  to 
make  such  a  change  in  the  elective  fraorhise 
for  Ireland  as  would  impose  a  sweeping  div 
franchisement  oi  this  nature,  upon  a  mere  vote, 
without  the  ceremony  at  least  of  a  previooi  in- 
quiry.     If   the   precedent  were   set  is  Ire- 
land, where  was  it  to  stop  ?     Did  the  peopk  of 
England  apprehend  nothing  from  the  resslt? 
(Here  the  hon.  member  was  interrupted  with 
loud  symytoms  of  impatience).     He  intiited 
uppn  his  right  to  he  heard,  or  else  he  wosli 
say  that  that  was  a  disgraced,  assembly  (losd 
cries  of  order).    He  would  not  be  silenced  by 
clamour  t  and  repeated,  that  the  inlerraptioo 
would  not  affect  him,  although  it  would  dis- 
grace those  who  resorted  to  such  a  node  of 
stifiing.  argument.    What,  after  all,  did  this  bill 
ca&I  fior  ?  A  remedy  which  the  gentry  of  lre> 
land  had  already  in  their  handa-^smely,  u» 
abandon  the  practice  of  corraptioa  among  ikeir 
tenants,  to  correct  their  own  di^raceful  roap 
duct  ta  creating  these  40^  nominal  frceholdcn, 
and  then  there  would  be  no  ipround  far  such  a 
measure  as  tiiis  (hear,  hear).    Let  that  ponioo 
of  the  gentry  of  Ireland  who  spread  corraptino 
among  the;  people  begin  by  reforming  tlwv 
selves,  and  then  they  need  not  appear  before 
Parliament  with  such  a  bill  as  this,  whicb  ad- 
mitted their  own  disgrace  while  it  proscribed 
the  most  humble  part  of  their  own  dependeois. 
They  first  made  the  poor  man  their  tool,  and 
.then  they  called  upon  Parliament  to  make  Ua 
their  victim  (boar,  hear).     Bui  after  aa«  wss 
there  more  corruption  in  th^  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland  than  in  England  }    On  behalf  of  the 
poor  Irish  he  denied  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Q^ulbwn  said  that  this  bUi  merely  xave 
a  remote  security  against  an  immediate  daa^er 
(hear,  hear).    He  begged  not  to  be  coosidcnrd 
as  generally  approving  of  the  system  of  the  40i. 
freeholders  in  Ireland,  or  as  considering  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  remedied ;  hot  thev  should  fo«« 
consider  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  then  (be  ef- 
ficacy  of   tho    remedy.      As    to   the    caate 
of  the  evil,  there  had  been  a  discrepaary  ef 
opinion  in  the  committee  np  stairs,  and  Gea 
Burke  had,  in  his  examination,  distinctly  de- 
nied that  the  40s.  freeholders  were,  the  cauic  d 
it  The  same  evidence  also  showed  the  nnport- 
ance  attached  by  the  freeboldorm  to  their  elec- 
tive franchise,  aa  qualifying  them  to  make  *'  a 
Parliament  man.*^  He  therefore  entreated  tbe 
house  not  to  interfere  with  that  tense  of  popu- 
lar power,  without  a  previous  inaoiry,  the  ne- 
cesjty  of  which  wjis- apparent  from  the  roo- 
flicting  opinions  given  by  several  of  the  boa. 
members  who  had  preceded  h^im  in  the  debate. 

Lord  MiUtm  was  aa  raady  aa  any  body  ta 
deprecate  a  good  deal  of  the  tyatcm  of  40ik 
freeholds  in  Ireland.  It  was  om  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  that  unhappy  country,  that  her  pro- 
|>erty  was  cast  into  great  masKS*  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  peculiar  oUgarvhy.  ThisbiH 
was  a  blow  aimed  at  that  olif archy,  which, 
though  ho  confossed  himself  a  part  of  lii  he 
was  anxious  to  see  reduced.  B«t  he  was  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  claia  wMch  followed 
in  the  train  of  that  oHmircliy,  nod  who  «srt 
Bade  tho  instmmenti  m  lis  power*  would  ap* 
prove  of  such  a  moasaiw  as  tola.  At  ihe  same 
time  he  was  aniioua  to  try  tho  great  prohlem 
of  Miaing  aa  order  of  yeoBBaaiji  ia  lrtl«B4 
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aad  •»  Av  to  ItfUa  Us  aid  td  tHh  biU— coapled^ 
WwcTcr,  with  the  dUtinct  nodentandtog  that 
It  waa  to  he  the  price  of  the  Catholic  claimt, 
and  to  stand  or  foil  with  the  Catholic  relief 
hiU.  Up<»  these  distiact  conditions,  he  sboold 
MMort  the  hit  Ul  its  present  stage; 

Me*  Onaftai  coald  dot  sapport  a  meaHure 
which  weot  to  disfranchise  tlie  people  of  82 
caaaties,  on  dccoant  of  corrupt  practices  in  a 
fevafthm^  If  it  were  jast  to  convert  the< 
Ml  ^naliflcatioBS  into  101.  qualificaUoni,  it 
riight  hyeaad  bye  be  considered  jast  to  convert 
(W  lOL  into  90L,  and  so  on  till  all  the  counties 
sf  Isetaod  were  bronght  Into  the  condition  of 
dass  boronghs^  Let  the  gentry  of  Ireland  be- 
(SB  (he  work  of  reform  among  themselves,  and 
sat  ialrodaee  this  moastrons  precedent  of  po- 
patar  dis^naUficaticil. 

Sir  Firmmeh  Burdett:  With  re§pect  to  the 
wnsore  nKire  immediately  before  the  house, 
mme  of  bio  boo.  friends  near  him  bad  opposed 
if«  as  being  Ae  friends  of  reform,  but  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  See  the  connexion  between  the  one 
qacstian  nnH  the  ether.  SuiBcient  for  him  was 
it  ^  Aia  occaaion  to  show,  that  there  was  here 
a  reojnnctioft  of  circamttances  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  which  were  never  likely  to  occur  any 
where  else,  and  which  called  for  the  snbmission 
la  a  rertnin  sacrifice  to  secure  the  possemion  of 
xa  lavalimble  boouL  The  Protestants  of  Ireland 
were  now  generally  ready,  with  a  liberality  of 
Icding  which  did  them  honour,  to  amalgamate 
with  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  lo 
csocede  SBOch  of  the  prejudices  in  which  (bey 
ksdbeco  se  long  narscd  up.  He  would  not 
•peak  of  the  present  as  a  measure  for  meeting 
sk  the  grievances  attendant  on  the  exercise  of 
ibe  elective  franchise  in  Ireland ;  but  those 
who  had  n  lower  opinion  of  it  ought  to  consent 
Is  go  inin  a  cossssittee.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  it  wna  taking  up  a  heavy  responsibility, 
for  lini  or  any  other  member  to  go  against  the 
ease  of  gentlemen  who  had  honour- 
■ted  to  wave  their  own  interests  in 
of  a  common  measure  for  the  common 
of  Ireland.  Sorb  pabltc  conduct,  bow- 
in  apecalatton,  coald  not  be  tolerated 
|»mctieable  mea  who  preferred  real 
sdvantagea  for  their  country  to  the  support  of 
'istowct  theories  of  the  constitution.  It  was 
bed  what  waa  t6  be  got  by  thb  measure  }  lla 
er,  not  as  a  Catholic  advocate^  he- 
ms hia  intentions  reached  to  both  parties— 
*e  gcneinl  interests  of  Ireland,  distinct 
any  party — though  if  he  could  see  any 
iaeonapatiMe'  in  the  interests  of  Protes- 
Ca^holicsy  be  must,  from  feelings  of 
Usance ^  side  with  the  former;  but 
opportunity  for  combining  and  unit- 
which  wa^  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
of  Ireland*  he  was  ready  to 
the  hafipy  moment  when  prejudices 
ooAened,  and  when  dangers  had  disHp- 
pearsd  f  mx6»t  these  circirmstances,  he  could 
noS  feel  aatisied  ui  rejecting  the  opportunity 
of  relieving  6fi00fi00  of  people  from  a  state 
of  opprcsmoB,  in  which  they  were  juiitly  dis- 
■^tssfled;  nor  could  he  honestly « persist'  in 
acfisg  with  gentlemen  who  were  prepared  to 
wave  fke  ooportunity  of  brinf^iog  about  such 
gwnt  pmctlcnl  bcnefiu,  because  of  uncertain 
and  vugne  eonceptions  of  political  excel leoee 
whieh  they  entertained  with  regard  to  other 
veasates  (cheers).  Suppose  all  objections 
tofrd  in  detail  to  be  sound,  still  they  ought  to 
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try  if  they  could  not  be  reconciled  lo  the  com- 
mittee. The  importance  attached  to  the  ques- 
tion of  elective  franchise  must  be  fallacious  if 
the  comparison  which  bad  been  made  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Irelana.  between  the  40s.  free- 
holder and  tbe  West  Indian  acgro  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter,  were  in  any  way  correct. 
lie  did  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  tliat  it 
waSi  But  those  freeholds  had  been  cobtinually 
represented  as  one  of  tfie  greatest  evils  of  (he 
country.  Be  that  as  It  might,  they  had  ob- 
tained a  boon  if  tbey  could  exchange  them  for 
general  emancipation,  which  would  settle  the 
country  In  peace.  H^  rrjc^iced  in  tbe  conci- 
liatory pifects  which  had  been  produced  he-  ' 
tween  the  people  of  the  (wo  religions  by  the 
examinations  before  ibe  cominiltee,  and  con- 
cluded by  an  earhest  entreaty  tb  all  friends  of 
Emancipation,  to  forget  their  di/Tcrcnces  upon 
the  question  before  the  house,  for  the  sake  of 
suf^cceding  in  that  object. 

Mr.  Henmian  wished  to'  justify  hi%  adherence 
to  those  principles  which,  wiin  pain  and  sur- 
prise be  mid  witnessea  it,  the  hon.  oaf(.  now 
disowned,  though  tney  bad  for  many  years  sup- 
ported them  together.  He  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  look  upon  this  in  die  light  of  siiritliog 
sacrifice  to.  obtain  a  more  vuluable  blessings 
It  appeared  to  htm  that  the  inference  attem'^ted 
to  be  drawn  was,  Ihat'if  the  Catholic  disabiiitie^ 
could  be  removed.  It  mattered  not  uqder  what 
system  Ireland  should  be  governed.  He  wouJd 
make  no  such  concession.  The  question  did! 
not  belong  to  Catholic  more  than  Protestant, 
nor  to  Ireland  more  than  to  England.  It  be- 
longed to  (hem  all,  nnd  they  ought  to  view  i^' 
with  equal  alarm.  He  was  not  to  be  told  that 
they  could  form  no  precedent  for  invading  the 
franchise  of  England,  because  he  knew  on 
what  slight  pretences  things  of  this  sort  were 
raised!  into  precedents.  Why  did  not  this  sub- 
ject commence  with  a  discussion  in  a  commit- 
tee? He  rejected  the  idea  of  this  and  the 
Emancipation  bill  being  measures  inseparably 
united.  £fe  complained  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  returns  to  show  how  many  votes  there  would 
be  left,  and  bow  many  disfranchised  under  any 
one  of  (hethree  rates  proposed  for  the  standard 
of  qualification — ^five  pounds,  ten  pounds,  or 
twenty  pounds.  They  were  all  in  turn  opposed 
With  eqnal  vehemence  by  those  who  supported 
any  one  of  t^em.  There  was  nothing  clearly 
made  out  to  satisfy  Mm.  The  standard  of  for(y 
filings  might  be  bad,  but  tbe  evidepce  did 
not  establiu  what  was  good.  His  learned 
iriend,  Mr.  Blake;^  preferred  twenty  p6unds. 
6n  being  asked  his  reasons,  he' said  (bat  he 
understood- that  property  was  tbe  constituti<^nal 
basis  of  representation,  arid  therefore  the  more 
it  was  condensed  the  better,  and  the  fewer  the 
numbers  the  n^re  constitutional'.  .  In  what 
book  or  ip  what  authoritv  was  this  fj;>und  ? 
^e  had  alarays  understood  t^e  constitutional 
basis  to  be  the  payment'  of  di'rec^t'  taxes' to  the 
state..  Had  tbe  biil'  stood  by  itself,  would  auy 
man  have  been  able  U^  give  tbe  house  a  rensun 
why  it  should  pass?  As  to  the  idea  of  eiTectiiig 
a  bargain  of  emancipation  by  it|  td  whdm  was 
die  benefit  of  the  coiitract  to  accrue ?  It  was 
no  bargain  as  between  Protestant  and  CaUiolic ; 
it  was  no  bargain  as  between  high  and  low  Ca- 
tholics. It  bad  been  supported  by  agj;registe 
and  county  Catholic  meetings ;  but  there  was 
no  statement  of  die  number  of  forty  shilling 
freeholders  who  voted  for  tbe  deitructioa,  if 
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iibjp  voM  at  «il,  of  tbeir  mrn  rlgkta  «id  liftciw 
Iteti'  Hfe  'dmowiMd  the  t amre  at  o«e  of 
#HM  espedicUtt  doviieil  by  eaeiBln  to  thwart 
the  general  qaettloo.  It  wai  of  a  piece  with 
tlie  «a#o,  with  the  qaeaHoii  of  leoff  oathe,  and 
othetmeans  of  cij  Jery.  What  did  the  oife  do 
la  1809,  beeidet  tecnring  the  Chaaeellonfaip  of 
Ottfofd  for  Lord  GreaYille  }  If  he  coald  adnit 
the  daofer  threateoed,  he  conld  aot  adttU  the 
mUty  of  the  aieasoKt  propoeed.  They  were 
aay  thiag  bat  eecnrMeiL  Aail  waa  thii  a  tfaae 
to  yield  thorn,  whea  the  fertrew  of  bigotry  was 
■tormedy  aad  the  picked  nea  of  the  garriion 
wero  ready  to  tarreoder  I  The  ecalot  and  fllm 
kad  coafelicdly  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  mimy 
adTonariee  of  Eauucipatloa.  ,Coald  lea  have 
happened,  tappodag  thote  geaUemen  to  be 
sincere,  if  this  bill  had  aever  been  heard  of? 

Mr.  jJkwnnmMe  expressed  his  Am  conrlc- 
tloa  that  in  sapporting  this  measare,  hn  was 
•tiipplag  an  oligarchy  of  a  power  that  they 
oagat  not  to  possess.  He  shonld  vote  for 
it  ander  the  impression  that  by  so  doing,  he 
Aoald  deprive  varions  classes  of  the  Irish  gen* 
try  of  the  means  of  Jobbings— a  system  which 
was  most  dlsgracefiil  to  them,  and  most  rninons 
io  the  country.  It  was  a  system  that  mnst  ruia 
Iho  independence  of  general  electionl,  and 
therefore  he  shoald  support  the  measure.  But 
ahofo  all  he  woald  sapport  it,  because  if  that 
^stem  continaed.  It  would  ultimately  exclude 
allogotiMr  persons  of  the  middling  classes  of 
society  from  all  share  in  elections.  He  ap- 
pealed to  all  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
Whh  Irelaad  and  Irish  affairs,  whether  the 
forty  sfaUUog  fireeholder  was  not  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  the  Irish  gentleman  manu- 
Ibctnred  all  bis  Jobs.  They  who  had  not  been 
Id  the  southern  parts  of  Irelaad  could  have  no 
conception  of  the  miserablo  dependence  in 
which  these  forty  shilling  freeholders  existed, 
on  the  estates  of  their  landlords.  Their  whole 
existence.  Indeed,  was  attached  to  the  wretched 
•ere  which  they  held  $  and  it  might  easilv  be 
supposed  that  they  were  the  mere  tools  or  the 
ow  oer  of  the  land.  Should  this  bill  pass,  it  was 
his  conviction  ||iat  It  woald  be  the  greatest 
hoeo  to  Ireland  which  the  United  PaiUanttnt 
could  confor  upon  her  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  LamUpn  did  not  believe  that  the  forty 
sfailliag  freeholders  were  really  that  descriptioB 
of  perMns  they  had  been  represented  to  be. 
He  believed  them  to  be  much  better  than 
they  were  made  ont;  and  thon^  by  thb 
bill  they  themselves  were  not  to  be  disfran- 
rhlsed,  yet  their  children  would  be  i  and  fe|. 
lowing  that  principle  which  had  ever  guided 
his  public  conduct,  be  aever  woald  consent  to 
aay  measure  having  for  its  object  a  liaiilatlon 
of  the  elective  franchise  of  the  people  (cheers). 
He  had  no  confldence  fai  the  qaarter  firom 
which  this  measure  came.  He  was  not  al- 
fudlaff  to  his  hon.  fHend,  the  member  for  Staf- 
fordriiire,  bat  he  distrusted  the  parties  who,  he 
foared,  might  have  faillueaced,  and  who  now 
most  strongly  supported  the  measure. 

Mr.  Litti$i9H  was  only  anxious  to  declare 
that  his  hon.  friend  was  quite  mtotaken  in  sup- 
posing that  he  had  acted  in  this  omtter  other- 
wise than  as  a  volunteer  ?  no  individual  having 
advised  with  him  on  tlie  subject,  or  Influenced 
him  In  determining  to  introduce  this  measure, 
although  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  best 
Infonaatioo  he  could  obtain  in  its  preparation. 
.  The  house  then  divided— For  the  ameadment. 
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FniDAT,  AmiL  S9.— Lord  F. 
for  the  parpose  Af  moviaig 
that  it  was  expedient  to 
for  the  malntenaace  of  thi 
clergy  of  Ireland.  The 
was  about  to  propose  a| 
be  inseparably  connected  with  the  wclfors  aad 
good  government  of  Ireland.  It  had  boon  ad* 
vocated  by  men  whose  aatfaority  still 
the  weight  It  deserved,  although  their 
were  now  lost  to  their  country  for  over, 
names  of  Pitt,  of  Castlereagh,  aad  of 
wallis  were  found  among  the  first  of  thusc  who 
had  recommended  a  provisloB  Ibr  the 
Catholic  clergy.  He  had  great 
findbg  that  the  opinions  which  he 
on  this  subject  were  backed  by  a  learned  gea- 
tleman  (Mr.  L.  Foster),  whose  laborioas  re- 
search into  all  matten  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  was  every  where  daly  appro* 
cialed,  and  by  Mr.  Gnttan  in  the  debate  of 
1818.  The  objects  which  he  proposed  to  ob- 
tain by  these  resolutions,  were  to  coaaect  the 
whole*  body  of  the  secular  Catholic  clergy  with 
the  state,  to  effect  an  improvensent  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Catholic  peasaatry,  aad  to  pr». 
vide  for  the  security  or  the  Protestant  chorch 
(bear).  It  was  not  his  intentioa  to  propose  aay 
increase  in  the  body  of  parochial  doigy  «  aad 
in  point  of  emolument  he  shoald  leave  them 
nearly  as  they  were.  When  the  soarcca  froai 
which  the  income  of  the  clergy  was  derived 
were  considered,  he  was  sere  that  it  coald  not 
be  donbted  that  it  would  be  highly  oxpodiesrt 
to  substitute  a  fixed  and  periodical  stipead  for 
tbosemncertain  soorees.  It  might  ha  abjcclod 
that  one  effect  of  this  woald  he  to  cat  off  the 
connexion  of  the  clergy  with  their  flacha.  ta 
order  to  Bioot  thb  objection,  ha  woald  remiad 
the  hoase,  that  ia  the  evidence  of  a  diatiBgaisb. 
ed  prelate  of  that  body.  It  waa  slated  that  «■• 
fourth  of  the  laeomes  of  the  priests  waa  do- 
rived  fhmi  the  offeriogs  of  their  parlshlaocn  aa 
certain  solemn  festivals  la  the  chareh.  Thaaa 
It  was  his  Inteatlon  still  to  leave  aafchcd, 
that  a  lively  remeflshraaee  might  he  kept  np  is 
the  minds  of  the  parishioners  of  the  spkitaal 
services  of  their  pastors,  aad  that  they  might 
upon  sach  soiema  occasteas  testify  \if  tboir 
contrlbatlons  to  his  sapport  ia  this  world,  tke 
sense  they  eatertained  of  the  valae  of  tko 
priest,  who  poialed  oat  to  them  the  road  to 
salvation  In  the  next  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  O'Coanell  showed  that  the  ranks  of  tko 
clergy  were  filled  from  the  lower  ordcre  of  tim 
people.  He  would  aot  iasult,  by  the 
sioa  of  aay  arktocratkal  feeling,  so 
rious  a  body,  because  sach  a  dtoposMeo 
be  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  ' " 
nity,  bat  It  mast  sarely  be  a  nutter  of  roai 
able  regret  that  any  clrenmstaaccs  shoald 
to  preveat  a  portioa  of  the  higher  damsaafcha 
community  from  forming  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Tlie  necessity  ofa  competent 
was  also  strikingly  enforced  by  aaoiber 
deration.  Was  It  fit  that  la  tfaaao  of 
aad  popular  tumult,  the  clergy  shaald  ho  no 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  poopio,  that 
attempt  to  discharge  their  daty  to  the  Oa 
ment  moft  he  followad  by  the  Iuh  of 
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WtoB  tfe«  fiofnitmf  «p 
tke  evnel  was  a  wreck,  ^bmrid  tliey  be 
10  its  itelterDd  remnants  and  ez|MMed 
to  all  Ike  forj  of  tke  tempest  ?  If  it  were  sup- 
posed thnt  in  tke  pla  nwnick  ke  proposed,  be 
lad  any  latledtoa  lo  vadeimine  tke  faltk  of  tke 
dorfj,  hb  ntteriy  denied  and  dis- 
red  it  (kenr,  kenr).  linck  as  ke  wisked 
tfeaftne  diikMBce  exhtcd  between  tke  ikitk  of 
Iks  ck«rcii  ef  Bnclaad  and  .tke  Catfiolics,  ke 

tf  unite  tkem.  He 
lid  appeal  from  ttmorr  to  pmctiee  i  tlM 
derjijr  in  tke  nortk  of  Ire- 
wkoB  tkore  was  not  a  more 
kody,  were  stipendiary,  but 
no  nndve  inflnence  liad  e?er 
by  tim  Go? emment.  Iftbecry 
of  ecaanaay  sbonld  be  raised— aery  so  saccess- 
Ibi  ks  cxcitinf  tke  passions  of  a  cosunercial 
eeaatry  like  tkis,  but  wliiekwas  often  di^race- 
M  to  tke  vdiridnal,  and  a  cnrse  to  tlie  nation 
«ke  tranCe4  tke  imase  would  not  ecko  It,  tkat 
tks  natiew  woold  not  keep  It  up,  and  tliat  tke 
ckana  woald  lose  its  power,  let  tbe  magiciaa 
be  wbo  he  migkt  (ckeers).  He  found  tkat  tke 
of  Caikolic  priests  in  Irelaad  was 
I^OOO,  and  tkat  of  tke  coa^utors  or 
nearly  tke  same,  makinif  tke  wkole 
of  padbk  priesta  about  8AX>.  He 
to  diTide  tkeoe  into  tkree  clames,  in 
ly  that  tke  Presbyterian  clet^y 
to  allot  to  SOOof  tkem  an 
of  SOOl.  eack»  to  800,  a 
stipcad  of  ISM.  |  and  to  1,000,  one  of  601.  To 
As  foar  arckkiakops,  15001.  per  annum  i  to 
a  fciihsps)  IfiOOLx  and  to  aOO  deans,  900K 
tack  The  noble  lord  cenclnded  by  moving, 
^  Tbai  it  la  Ibe  opinion  of  tkis  kouse  tbat  a  pro- 
virioa  shonid  ke  by  law  eslablisbed  for  tbe 
■skrteaanre  off  tke  secular  Roman  Catbolic 
defgy,  caercising  tbeir  functions  ki  Ireland." 
CaL  BmgmtB  seconded  the  motion.  He 
tke  most  profound  respect  and  tbe 
Yoaeratiofi  for  tko  Reformed  Cbof  cb 
eC  Rnahud  9  hat,  Protestant  as  be  was,  be 
Ibrget  tkat  to  the  Ghurcb  of  Rome 
indchted  for  tbe  trammisBlon  of  tbe 
Holy  Scriptares  and  tbe  elements  of  true  re- 
figioB,  fhrragh  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness. 
Mr.  i*,  FiUr  objected  to  the  uieasure  pro- 
hy  the  noUe  lord,  on  tbe  ground  that  it 
increase  Ibe  power  of  the  Catholic 
without  making  it  more  dependent  00 
the  GoTomment  than  at  present.    It  was  the 


piiuciple  of  tke  CatkoUc  ckorch  to  iocrease  its 
miaeace,  aad  to  put  down  all  competitioo.  It 
was  said  tkat  when  Catholics  should  be  ad- 


tkat  when  CatboUcs  should  be  ad- 
to  Parliament  tke^  would  lose  tkeir 
disdoctive  ckaracter.  He  did  not  believe  that. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  always  be 
ibeir  ohjeei  to  advance  tbe  power,  of  tbe 
CaAelic  ckarrk.  On  tkto  point  ke  might  direct 
of  tke  konse  to  tke  conduct  of 
•n  who  represented  tbe  West  India 
On  subjects  in  which  their  Interests 
involved,  they  could  not  be  recog- 
m  a  body,  of  men  possessing  a'^com- 
of  leelhig  I  but  tbe  moment  any  ques- 
wUch  atfbcted  their  West  India 
or  pn^ndices— 'let  it  relate  to  tbe 
of  Egypt,  tbe  sugar  of  Bengal,  tke  cotton 
af  Mncaoi    er    tke  krandy  of  Franco— rtkey 

\i  pkalanz»  and  acted  as  one 

Ho  would  never  consent  to  a  sUpend 

kp  fioTcmaMDt  to  tke  CatboUc 


priests,  nnhHM  It  wert  tO' Oe-ehabt  hmount  etf 
that  which  tbej  now  received  frohi  tte  peat* 
sentry,  hut  wMek  tkey  skonld  'then  be  caMo* 
upoB  to  abandon.  .     '» 

Mr.  ifums  thought  that  thb  measure  was  its 
no  way  coanected  with  tbe  question  of  CatboBo 
Enwncipatiou:  and  the  evidence  Wnscoifdlctw 
ing  as  to  Ibe  probability  of  its  conciiUitlng^tliO 
CatboHcs.  He  could  not  consent  to  the  p^a 
meet  of  tke  Catkoilc  priests  unlesB  tke  Eaginb 
Dissenting  ministers  skootd  also  receive  pay- 
Bsent.  Tke  noklo  lord  had  given  no  inlbrma*« 
tion  as  to  tile  ssaaner  in  wbick  kis  measure  wan 
to  be  carried  into  effect*  It  did  not  appear 
whether  an  annual  sum  was  to  be  voted,  9t 
whether  a  large  grant  was  to  be  umde  at  once  t 
nor  was  it  stated  firom  what  fund  tke  money 
was  to  come,  nor  wke  was  to  kave  tbe  distrl* 
bution  of  it  (coughing).  Without  informalion 
on  these  points,  be  could  not  consent  to  sack  an 
ionovation  as  tkat  proposed.  The  Protestant 
Dissenters  in  IrelMid  amounted  to  betweea 
7  and  800^)00,  and  their  ministers  to  bo* 
tween  S  and  40a  Tbe  whole  provisioa 
which  Parliament  made  for  them  was  13,80Aft 
When  this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  HSm* 
seating  ministers  were  treated,  it  was  too  much 
to  call  upon  Parliament  to  give  so  large  a  sun 
as  280,0001.  for  tbe  Catbolic  church.  Tbe  boOh 
member  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  tke 
following  amendment—*'  That  a  select  coos*  • 
mittee  b^  appointed  to  Inquire,  whether  the 
Catholic  Priesthood,  and  all  Dissenting  Minis^ 
ters  from  the  established  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Catholic  Priesthood  and 
Dissendng  Ministers  from  the  established 
Church  in  Scotland,  riiouid  be  paid  anonal  stl»> 
pends  I  and  to  consider  and  report  to  this  bouse 
what  sums,  if  any,  shonid  be  paid  to  each  sect, 
and  from  what  funds  and  under  what  particular 
Btipolatioos  tke  said  paymentsskould  betnade*" 

Mr.  W,  BtmkM  thought  tbat  money  must  ab*> 
Bolotely  be  burUing  in  gentlemen's  pockets, 
that  they  were  so  ready  to  grant  8fi0v000e.a 
year  to  people  who  rather  desired  not  to  re^ 
ceive  it  And  in  what  a  situation  did  such  a 
boon  to  tbe  Catholics  place  all  other  Disseolem 
from  (he  EsUblished  Church  I  The  Protest- 
ants of  the  kingdom  would  be  paying  two 
rlames  of  clergy-^to  wit,  tke  Catkolic  and  the 
esUblished ;  but  the  Dissenter  would  have  to 
pay  three  sets^the  Established,  the  Catholic, 
and  his  own.  He  should  look  upon  the  succvfs 
of  tbe  present  measure  as  an  incident  after 
which  the  established  Church  of  England  could 
hope  to  exhit  no  longer 

Mr.  T,  P.  Qmrimi^f  though  a  friend  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  objected  to  the  presest 
measure,  as  tending  to  undermine  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  It  was  his  humble  opinion, 
which  he  had  been  some  yenra  in  forming  and 
other  years  in  determining  to  act  upon  (•  laugh)  1 
which  he  offered  to  the  bouse  with  great  defes- 
ence,  but  still  with  the  confidence  of  sinceM 
conviction,  that  the  time  was  come  when  wie 
ought  to  alter  our  own  articles  (hear).  If  hop. 
gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  over 
the  Thirty-nine  Ardclea— (loud  laughter,  and 
cries  of  hear)  I— He  regretted  the  levity  whiifh 
the  house  had  exhibited  oa  this  occasion,  aad 
as  he  was  likely  to  be  tbe  means  of  having  so 
serfeus  a  suhiect  treated  with  ridicule^  ke 
should  close  kis  observations  (cries  of  go 
on  1  aad  hear).  When  the  bouse  treated  as 
luiUcroas  and  chtaeffical  the  hare  pestiUlity 
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of  rM^isf  the  Thlrty-aine  Artielet  of  oor  Ro- 
lifioo,  waB  not  tbit  of  itself  m.  •trooff  coofir- 
MCioD  of  the  prepoiitioa  be  hail  advanced 
(hear,  bear)?  He  woofd  almoet  venture  to 
M^y,  that  a  very  great  majority  of  those  he  .was 
DOW  addressing  never  bad  read  the  articles  of 
their  religion  (a  langb,  and  cries  of  bear). 
Of  this  be  was  quite  certain,  that  the  most 
religious  parents*  who  were  desirous  of  bring- 
Iqg  up  their  sons  in  the  meet  exemplary  man* 
Der»  were  not  in  the  habit  of  incolcating  re- 
ligion tbrougb  the  articles  of  the  church.  The 
greater  part  of  tbem  related  to  thtngt  not  at  all 
necessary  for  any  one  to  believe  (loud  cheers). 

Lord  G.  Cmitnditk  snported  the  measure* 
because  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  respecta- 
bility (tf  the  Catholic  teachctB,  and  thereby  aid 
the  course  of  educadon,  and  of  BM>ral  ImproTo- 
ment  in  Irelaad.  Being  convinced  that  it  was 
only  to  the  progrem  of  instrnctlon  that  we 
could  look  for  a  reformation  ia  the  habits  of 
the  Irish  people,  he  would  TOte  for  the  grant 
to  the  pnestbood  %  but  he  trasted  It  would  be 
accompanied  with  the  great  measare  of  £man« 
cipation. 

Mr.  Ptei  Imagined  all  parties  would  agree 
in  treatiiy  the  present  measure  as  qaite  dis- 
tinct from  the  proposition  for  removing  Catbo* 
lie  disabilities  i  and  rather  regretted  than  any 
attempt  had  been  made  to  connect  the  two 

Questions  together.  It  was  proposed,  without 
w  be  thonght)  any  ezpUnation,  for  the  house 
broadly  to  declare  that  It  was  expedient  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  future  maintenance  of 
the  secular  Catholic  clergy.  We  were  to 
pay  2SOfiOOL  a  year  to  the  Catholic  priests, 
and  to  hoTO  no  power  In  the  nomination  of 
tbem— they  vrerc  to  receive  that  large  amount 
cf  money  from  the  Govertment,  but  to  be  in 
all  respects  independent  of  it.  He  did  not  say 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Crown  should 
have  so  BHicb  additional  patronage  i  aH  he 
wanted  was,  to  show  what  wonld  really  be  the 
effect  of  the  measuro.  Looking  at  such  a  grant 
oalv  eonstitntleoBlly,  apart  from  any  theo* 
lo^cal  consideration,  it  was  at  least  one  upon 
wWcb  It  behoved  the  house  to  pause  for  Infofw 
mndon..  It  was  said  that  lbs  Presbyterian 
body  la  the  nertb  of  Irelaad  stood  exactly  fat 
the  same  sitaation  in  wbieb  It  was  now  pro- 
posed to  place  Caibolksi  but  be  denied  the 
parity  of  the  cases.  l%e  Moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  distinctly  slated  la  Us  letter, 
the  maaaer  of  the  ceanexlsn  between  the  Pres^ 
by  tery  of  tbe  north  of  iMlnnd  and  the  Govern- 
Bsent  {  and  his  statement  amounted  tothis-Hhat 
there  was  scarcely  any^  difbrence  between  the 
Froabytcrian  deetriaes  and  those  of  the  Seta- 
bttibed  Chureh.  Certainly,  If  the  bUI  before 
(be  boose  did  pasa»  be  should  agree  with  the 
ben.  mcadier  who  had  lately  spoken,  that 
tbe  tfairty-aiae  articlea  eaght  to  be  got  rid 
of(  for,  after  passing  sach  a  measure,  no 
mnn  eould  ever  egain  be  called  to  subscribe 
to  them  (bear,  hair).  Tbo  beOb  gentlemen 
nsliedi  be  undeiuSsod  what  was 
was  iatendcd  to  allade  to  what  be  bad 
DO  with  raapeeS  to  the  college  of 
lynootb.  Bat  tbe  cases  were  widely  diffbr- 
L  Weo^eetedtotboedwcatioBoftbelrlsb 
CatbsUe  priests  abroad,  aodlherofero  vre 
foonded  a  semiaary  for  them  at  home.  But 
tUs  was  aot  like  provMIng  l^XNM  a  year  for 
esery  Catholie  Usbop  (  laAt  for  arebblsbops  r 
aad  a»  bKonse  foeeisusy  ctacgyaMref  wbul^ 


ever   degree.    He   doubted,  foe,  how  for  It 
would  be  pomiblq  for  the  bouse  to  make  snch 
an  arrangement  without  conmianicatiou  with 
the  Pope  I  Government  might  probably  think 
sooM  alteration  in  the  Bishop's  eath  advise- 
sblei   and  Dr.  Doyle,  who  was  of  oplaiaa 
that    this   might    he    done,    thought   that  if 
we  were  to  pay  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ire- 
land IfiOOi.  a  year,  it  was  too  msch  that  the 
Pope  should  have  tjie  nomination  of  them.    At 
least,  there  ought  to  be  soiee  stipulatioo  Ihst 
be  should  Institute  tbe  person  recommeadeii  to 
him  from  Ireland.    We  had  nmde  no  previsiea 
for  the  Bpiscopallan  cleity  of  Scotland,  who 
were  of  tbe  same  religion  as  tbe  Charch  of 
England  I  and  not  bating  dens  so,  he  could  set 
see  why  we  should  commence  oar  prevision  fsr 
any  other  cbusch  by  giviag  a  stipend  Is  tbe 
Cbtbolie  eleray^    If  this  biU  pasMd,  the  Dis- 
seatere  troald  see  the  Protestant  Establisbed 
Church  provided  for  by  tithes,  and  the  Gethtlic 
clergy  by  taxes^  td  both  of  wbieh  the  Dli- 
senters  weald  be  sAillged  to  eonlribatei  while 
at  tbe  same  time,  no  provlsiea  vras  made  for 
them*    It  would  be  contrnry  to  the  spirit  ef 
tbe  revolathm  te  nsleet  aey  religion  distinct 
from  tbe  Protestant  Church,  for  a  permaneet 
provision  and  establlshmeot.   Considering  tbe 
want  of  sufficient  Infoiwmtieii,  it  would  he 
premature  te  press  the  sseasiirey  and  he  had  do 
doubt  that  if  so  pressed^  hem,  membeffe  would 
have  oceaslott  to  repeat  IheIr  procjpttincy- 

Mr.  a  W.  W^nm  thought  that  one  of  the 
great  recommendations  of  Catholic  Etsancips- 
tion  was,  that  it  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
this  measure.  His  boUi  friend  had  naked  el^ 
the  two  measures  should  be  connected  ?  He 
answered,  the  connexion  was  most  pollttc,  and 
had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Pkt,  tbe  late  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  and  othcn.  He  thouxbt 
that  man  mast  be  an  idiot  who  conid  imagise 
that  Ireland  would  be  fiiHy  troaqulHlzed  by 
CatfaoHc  Bamncipatlon,  unless  it  wcro  accom* 
panied  by  such  arrangements  ae  tbe  present. 
The  great  direction  wUcb  had  been  made  to 
tbe  bUl  was,  that  It  ought  net  te  be  extended 
to  tbe  Catholics,  unlcm  also  to  the  disB»ntiag 
clergy.  But  the  cases  of  tbo  two  were  dif- 
ferent Tbe  Catholics  were  smartiag  under 
the  Inflaence  of  penal  laws,  which  even  wiro 
repealed  would  leave  an  Impression  that  coaM 
not  be  removed  all  at  once,  and  it  was  sssm 
haportant  that  there  sboald  be  souse  liak  lo 
connect  tbe  fbtnre  teacben  of  that  people  lo 
the  state  (hear,  bear). 

Mr.  n.  MmrHm  said,  that  thin  nsensurc  was 
not,  as  seemed  to  have  been  sappewd  by 
soBse,  caUed  for  by  the  Catholie  deigy,  who 
wonld  lose  by  it  a  great  portiom  of  tbe  lnff»- 
ence  vrhlch  they  now  held  over  their  flecks  ii 
Irelaad,  and  if  they  consented  to  awy 
which  wonld  have  that  eflbct,  it  was 
they  felt  it  wonld  forward  thn  general 
of  Emanclpatloa.  Tbe  Catholic  ptiestboed  ei 
present  received  more  from  their  flocks^  thas 
tbey  wonld  be  likely  to  get  by  any 
arrangement  of  the  nature  of 
posed.  He  would  support  the 
cease  be  wished  to  take  from  tba 
that  wbleb  he  considered  oe  Jast  a  ropesach  te 
them.  The  ProteslanSi  at  prsseot*  In  their 
vestries,  assessed  the  Catholica,  vritboat  allow> 
teg  them  a  vets  on  the  oceaskm*  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  their  cbarob  rates  and  other  ■mtteret 
if  ddi  meesero  wen  cairind,  tliod|b  the  Ca. 
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tholkt  mMild  kt  sMMMd  ftir  tte  Mpport  of 
die  Pi9lMUat  chureht  tbe  PiotMlaati  woald 
aJK»  be  lued  for  the  pe  jFaest  of  tbe  Ceihotio 
dcrfy  (bear,  bear). 

Mx.  Spring  JUc9  iiid  tbet  be  would  tapport 
the  bill— irtt«   becaoie  tbe  CatboUc  clergy 
of  Inleod  tvere  Hiore  powerful  than  the  clercy 
of  any  otber  comiDUiiion,  except  tbose  of  tbe 
£«Ublisbed  Cbwcb»  asd  tberefore  it  becamo 
■ore  desirable  to  place  them  in  aa  amicable 
rehtioQ  witb  tbe  ttatc ;  and,  lecoadiy,  becaoao 
tbe  popiilatioa  of  tliat  pertuasioo  were  (be 
poorest  ia  tbe  empire,  aad  coMeqoeatly  tbe 
leut  able  to  afbrd  a  coolributioo  to  tlwir  owa 
paiiort,  beiBf  oblif  ed  by  law  to  rapport  tbe 
relif  ioa  of  tbe  ttale   (bear,  bear).     He  did 
■ot  coBcar  ia  tbe  opiaioi]— **  better  ao  re^ 
lilfioa  tbaa    tbe   Ronaa  Catholic;"   on   tbe 
coBtnry,  tboagb  be  did  not  admite  it,  becauie 
U  was    CathoUc,   be  respected   it   becanie 
it  was  Christian   ^bear*   hear);   and  tbete- 
fore  it  waa,  thai  he  wished  it  tbe  power  of 
coBvoaicatiiv  religious  and  moral  instruction 
to  tbose  who  were  attached  to  that  form  of 
Cutb.  fle  know  parts  of  Ireland  the  population 
of  wl4ch  were  actually  banished  from  Chri*. 
tisoi^y  because,  from  their  absolute  poverty, 
tfcey  wtfB  incapable  of  paying  the  very  poor 
itipeiid  to  a  religious  pastor  of  their  own  com- 
BBsioo.    Aa  a  fiiend  to  freedom,  be  should 
e?er  deprecato  too  close  a  connexion  between 
the  sevemmeot  and  tbe  CalhoUc  clergy  ;   but 
At  tbe  laaie  tame,  be  was  most  sollcileas  to 
bive  ssch  a  relation  helweea  that  clergy  and 
tbe  itaie,  as  would  lead  them  to  look  to  tbe 
Istter  with  reTereoce  aad  alTectioo.    In  the 
rfgimm  immw^  under  w;hich  the  clergy  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  North  of  iMland  were 
renoaerated,  he  nw  a  full  exemplification  of 
tbe  bcility  of  aoch  a  relatioa  being  pieserved 
without  danger.    He  would  appeal  to  the  Irish 
s|eiBbers  of  ihmt  honse,  whether  in  their  capa- 
city of  Bwgaatrales  and  adminislrators  of  the 
law,  they  had  aoi  uniformly  expeaienced  the 
■Mt  active  and  zealous  coi-operataon  fipom 
tbe   Catholic     Clergy    in     their     respecUve 
cooatics?  To  remunerate  such,  men  by  a  fisir 
ami  coostitutional  grant,  must  be  productfve 
•ftbe  highest  benefit.  ' 

Mr.  dmlkurm,  opposed  the  motion*  because 
■e  tboii^t  the  house  was  altogothen  wilhoot 
proper  iafonaatloa  on  the  subjiectk  He  saw 
every  thing  in  this  r«soluticm  that:  was  calou* 
lAied  to  excite  dissension  and  dissatisfaction 
v>0Bg  tbe  cleagy.  whom  it  was  intended,  to 
hescfit  He  b«lieved|  that  just  iot  pnoportion 
at  tbe  boose  iacfiented  their  emoluments,  would 
it  duaioiah  the  oonfidooce  which  their  flocks  at 
preiCflC  aepoaod  in  them.  If  they  agreed  to 
"ttbe  fbb  gmnt  to  the  Catholic  clof^y,  they 
aere  booiid»  in  point  of  principle,  to  make 
A  unilar  grapC  to  the  dctrgymen  of  every  other 
•Kt  which,  dieoeoted  from,  the  Established 
(^«rcb«  Ail  boo.  friend  of  his  had  said, 
tbit  be  would  make  tbb  gmot  to  tbe  Ca- 
tb(<lac  clergy,  becauae  he  ropoideiwd  them,  dan- 
l»oof  to  the  fltate,  aad  tlmt  he  would  withhold 
itl>am  the  Dienonters.  because  he  knew,  them 
to  ba  hifwieaa..  Waa  not  .this  holding  out  to 
tw  Dinentcra  an  enoonfagement  to  be  sedi- 
t^»?  Waa  It  not  saying  to  them, ««  You  are 
■w  qaiet  and  sohmi«ive,  aad  therefore  not 
vorlh  ramiineratiiig  {;  but  become  tnrhuleot 
^  dh^frcted,  and  hulwiU  immediatelyi  pro- 
for  yM*'  (beai^hear)  \  Soch.a.defooce  of 


the  present  nssolttWn  was  atterly  oateaable  « 
the  expense  of  such  a  system  would  he  found 
serious,  whca  there  were  added  to  it  the  bbsm 
necessary  to  |irovide  for  the  clergy  of  the  Die-* 
scoters.  So  Car  from  harmony  being  promoted 
between  the  Protestant  aad  tbe  CatboUo 
Chorch,  a  great  Jealonay  of  each  otiier  wwald 
he  excited  aasoog  them,  when  they  found 
tbemselvea  mataaily  pkced  nndar  the 
tcctioB  and  auppert  of  the  state. 

Mr.  CaUamft  remarked  that  it  was 
dinary,  that  the  two  ministers,  who 
sUaatioa  which  eae  of  them  laMl  filled, 
which  the  other  was  now  filling,,  ought  to  have 
the  most  inforamtioa  oa  every  saihieet  coa- 
nected  with  Ireland,  were  the  meet  forward  la 
stopping  the  iaftprovemeni  ef  that  coaatry,  on 
tbe  groand  that  tbe  house  had  not  snficieat  ia* 
formatioik  On  a  propositien  of.  this  natuiw, 
where  the  union  of  the  empire  and  the  happ^ 
aesa  of  the  people  were  so  amtorially  een- 
cemed,  it  was.  tnlling  to  talk  o£  tbe  expeadl- 
tore  which  would  ho;  iacursed  by  aceedmg  to 
it  The  sum  necessary  to  defray  it  might  be 
saved  by  reducing  several  improper  gnaatai 
and  nobody  woald  elnectio  apply  any  saiviDg 
so  made  to  such  a  useful  olyect. 

Mr.  Cn&otjf  said,  that  he  woald- have  na  ob- 
jection to  see  the  CathoUc  clergymen  pcoperly 
remnneratedf  but  woald  neiser.conaant  to  pay 
that  remaneration  ont  of  the  taaes  of  the 
Protestants  of  England  (bear).  Me  thoagbt 
that  the  CathoUc  clergymea  might  eaoyy  he 
paid  oat  of  the  finnds  of  Ireland  itself.  Wlnr 
should  great  families  be  allowed  to  send  thev 
relations  and  their  tutora  out  to  IrelaBd,and  tb 
quarter  them  upon  tbe  rich  Uvinga  of 
country  ?  He  never  would  consenA  to 
any  provision  for  tbe  CathoUc  deigy  of  Irc^ 
land,  unless  it  were  made  from  the  property  ef 
tht  Established  Church  (bear,  heao). 

Mr.  Brougham  felt  no  diflicalty  fioom  wmat  of 
information  upon  thiasabjeot,  hecaase  Jiiwaa 
not  encompassed  by  any  of  tlpif  ohscarity  In 
which  the  measure  relative  to  the  forty  shilling 
froeholdera  appeared-  to,  bo  involved*  The 
focta  relating  to  it  lay  in  a  narrow  compear 
and  had  oGteu.  been  presented,  to  the  eoomdeiy 
ation  of  Parliainent  The-  principles  on  whlfb 
U  must  be  decided  were  familiae  to  these-  aU-i 
for  he  might  say,  that  often  aa  tbe  CatboMe 
question  had  been  discassed^  firom  the  tiase 
when]Hr..  Foa  first  brought  it  fonwasd. twenty 
years,  ago,  down-  to  the  presenhmoment^  there 
had  neven  been,  one  occasion- in  wiWcb  itbml 
been  disoussed  without  the  neoemlt^i  of  apni» 
vision  for  tbe  Catholic  clergy  being  niged^ 
without  such  a. provisionbelng adtoiitted  to^be 
germane  to  the  grand  question,  and*  allneeh  In^ 
separable  from  it  Tbe  generality  of  theworda^ 
in  which  Ibis  motion  was  couched,  fonned  one 
of  the  grounda  on  which  he  sappovted  it;  His 
hon.  friend  who  had  spoken  last,  mig|it  bava 
voted  for  it  consistently  with  the  prioeiples  by 
which  he  appeared  to  be  aninuitf  d ;  for  it  pre* 
scribed  no  manner  of  proceeding,  it  pointed 
out  no  funds  from  which  this  remuneratJoB  waa 
taken,  it  only  recognieed  the  principle  that  it 
was  expedient  that  tbe  state  should,  in  some 
way  or  other,  make  provision  for  the  Catholie 
clergy.  With  respect  to  the  pomibie  increase 
to  the  influence  of  tbe  Crown  fhwa  this  mea- 
sure, he  most,  now  say.  that  all  his  alarm  had 
ceased  (hear,  hear).  He  considered  the  grant* 
ingtothe  Crown  the  power  ofdb^ectnominatien^ 
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or  a  Mto  «•  Ibe  Apf^lBlaeiit  of  |irlcttt,  either 
directly  or  tedtrectly*  to  be  neuares  whicb 
plonted  la  each  pariih  of  Ireland  a  hired  oticer 
of  the  govemflMiti  aad  he  repeated,  that  if 
those  aieasares  had  fonned  part  of  the  preieot 
propoeitioB,  he  riionld  have  been  amoof  the  fint 
to  hold  np  hit  hand  afalnet  them.  They  were  not 
lobe  Ibeadin  it|  and  he  therefore  felt  hlmtelf 
jaetiied  In  givluf  it  his  rapport:  refpecdng 
Che  altefed  necoHlty  of  proriding  for  the 
■iiiieiin  of  other  lecti.  If  we  provided 
er  thoee  of  the  Catholict,  be  contended 
Chat  there  wae  neither  comiitency  nor  mud 
principle  to  bear  oat  rach  neceiilty.  In  point 
of  coMiitency,  this  grant  would  not  giire  to  the 
Catholice  a  greater  ram,  if  regard  were 
paid  to  their  nmnbcn,  than  was  now  given  to 
the  Presbyterians  by  the  rtfinmdMiinn.  It  was 
■oceMvy  to  sepport  the  grant,  becaase  the 
clergy  were  the  nataral  Instmctors  of  the 
people.  We  had  adopted  at  borne  the  princi- 
ple which  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  eda- 
eating  the  people.  Let  vs  proceed  onwards 
in  the  performance  of  oar  doty  and  adopt  the 
same  principle  with  regard  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  mast,  before  he  sat  down,  pro- 
test against  one  position  whicb  had  been  set  ap 
In  the  coarse  of  the  debate.  Nothing  conld  be 
more  dangcrovt  to  the  great  qaestion  of  Catho- 
lic Baancimitlon  than  to  admit  that  wo  gave 
this  provisisn  to  the  Catholic  clergy  as  a  se- 
<«dty«  If  we  gave  Itasa  security,  we  mnstadssit 
Hmt  dai^r  existed.  He  denied  the  danger ;  he 
denied  the  aacarity.  He  conyidered  this  reso- 
latlon*  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  great  qaes- 
of  Calknilc  Bmancipatloo.  Grant  that  to 
peofrie  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  allay  all 
and  disturbaneee^it  would  give  as 
ihdr.bearts,  and  in  giving  ns  their  hearts,  it 
would  aeeare  our  dominion  over  them,  se  that  a 
world  in  arms  should  not  be  able  to  wrest  it 
flrom  ut  <hoar,  hear). 

Mr.  Phmktit  concurred  In  thinking  that  it 
was  not  dealing  folriy  with  the  Catholic  ques- 
tlaa  to  consider  this  measure  as  a  security 
against  danger  likelv  to  accrue  from  conceding 
Catholic  Bmancination.  The  boo.  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  said  that  he  was  sensible  of  the 
Iqinstice  and  impolicy  of  leaving  6fi00fi00  of 
people  without  an  adequate  provision  for  their 
rallglotts  Instmctloo.  He  thou^t  that,  this 
iBstructlon  ought  to  be  paid  for,  but  all  that 
he  obiected  to  was  the  mode  of  paying. 
Now  he  (Mr.  P.)  conceived  that  te  nropesed 
of  paying  them  was  one  of  the  best  that 


lid  be  conceived  I  the  provision  made  for  the 
Catholic  church  by  the  Protestant  community, 
would.  In  taking  away  one  of  the  Catholic*s 
meet  plausible  objections  to  the  Protestant 
Cbnroh,  net  as  a  butirem  to  support  thoesta- 


The  house  thea  dlvlded^For  the  motion, 
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Fb»at,  Mat  6.--The  order  of  the  day  for 
*e  house  resolving  itself  Into  a  committee  of 
*e  whole  house  on  the  CathoUe  Relief  bUI 
having  been  moved. 

Gen.  Oaseiyne  said,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
viewing  thto  bill  In  eoqiunctioB  with  two  other 
measures  now  before  the  house.  They  all  ap- 
peered  to  be  component  parts  ai  the  saaM  syu- 
tem.    With  respect  to  the  flrM  of  these  bills, 


wblch  was  loteaded  to  contract  fbe  number  #f 
voters  la  Ireland,  if  the  iviaciple  were  oace 
conceded,  he  knew  not  where  It  would  end.    It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  most  dangeroas  pre- 
cedent.   Then  came  the  bill  for  the  sapport 
of  the  Catholic  clergy.    When  appllcatioo  of 
this  kind  was  ssade  for  the  appropriatioo  of 
the  pablic  money,  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
necessaiy  to  procure  the  royal  sanction.    Thev 
had  not«  however,  been  apprised  of  aay  sack 
assent  having  been  given,  and  If  not,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
Catholic  bill  i  one  flank  company  would  bate 
retreated  witluiot  firing  a  shot.     He  was  coo- 
vinced  that  7-lOths  of  the  popalaiioo  of  thb 
coantry  were  hostile  to  the  bill  now  under  coo- 
sideration.     The  demise  ai  that  bouse  mast 
take  place  in  a  very  short  time.    He  did  net 
make  this  remark  because  he  wes  at  ail  afraid 
of  a  dissolution  (hear,  and  laughter) ;   he  bed 
no  apprehensions  on  the  subject,  but  it  was 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  that 
trouble  he  and  all  men  wero  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing.   Would  not  a  new  Pnrllament  be  likely 
to  call  upon  ministers  to  show  that  they  were 
borne  out  in  what  they  had  done  }    In  his  opi- 
nion, if  there  wero  any  appearance  of   thb 
measure  being  carried  throagh  the   Lords,  it 
would    become   the   duty  of   His   MaiestT*s 
Ministers  to  advise  a  dissolatioa  of  ParUameat 
forthwith.     Nothing  be  conceived,  could  bo 
more  onpopuUr  in  this  country  than  the  Intro- 
d action  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  grantii^ 
support  to  the  priests.    From  every  tbiag  he 
heard  and  saw,  he  was  thoroughlv  satisfied  that 
if  the  bouse  peimitted  the  bill  for  the  sapport 
of  the  priests  to  pass,  it  would  be  attended 
with  very  serious  consequences.    The  conduct 
of  the  Attornev-General  for  Ireland,  on  this 
occasion,  surprised  him  much.    He  had  called 
oa  the  bouse,  very  properly,  tosupprcos  the 
favourite  Association  of  the  Catholics^    But  It 
was  most  extraordinary  that  he  should,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  when  he  moved  the  third 
readtag  of  that  bill,  the  object  of  which  wae  to 
put  down  the  organ  of  the  Catholic  body,  iotrw 
duce  another,  admitting  to  the  highest  privilogeu 
la  the  state  the  very  persons  whose  conduct  bad 
excited  so  much  apprehension.    How  conld  bis 
learned  friend  reconcile  this?    He  wished  to 
know  to  what  extent   It  was   lateaded  ibey 
should  go  ?    If  the  people  of  England  were 
reconciled  to  this  bill  for  enuuKlpatlng  theCa* 
tholico— if  their  feelings  could  be  aacertaino^, 
and  thoee  fodings  were  fovoniable  to  U,  Itecw 
the    moarare    might  be  passed  wlih  safoty. 
But,  as  they  knew  not  what  the  real  foeliago  oC 
the  people  were,  bo  called  on  the  bovae  to 

Case.    If  they  did  not,  he  feared  they  wosM 
ve  soBse  reason  to  rue  their  hasty  precofwliag 
It  was  not,  howcveir,  bis  intention  to  oppam  Ika 
motion  for  going  Into  a  conmilttea. 

Sir  r.  LtikMdge  said  that  this  blU  vaM  •• 
reponl  the  oath  of  sapresBacy  wbkb  ovwry 
nwmbcr  of  that  boose  had  taken.  He  dW  wwc 
doubt  that  the  lermsof  Chat  oath  wore  la  tka 
roeoUectloa  of  oveiy  peraoa  who  heard  hiaa/ 
bat  be  would  nevcrtholces  reqneat  tfmt  the 
might  be  ordered  to  read  it  over  (the 
hero  read  the  oath  of  supreasacy).  If,  lbe««  it 
should  turn  out  that  tim  blU  beforo  lbs 
would  lead  tem  to  ▼iolato  the  ooth  which 
been  just  road,  he  need  not  aay  what  woaM 
Its  etect  on  aU  boib  memhsrs  who  InokoA 
this  sulyect  In  the  same  vray  as  he  did. 
weru  two  points  of  view  la  which  the  qi 
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■Sg^  N  cMitm|»yitoa.  Tbo  fint  was,  tb«t 
e?ery  menber  itbo  was  retorned  to  Uiat  hoaae 
at  a  repreieolatiTe  of  the  people  of  England, 
eatered  it  open  the  condition,  Implied  if  not  ez- 
pretfed,  that  be  won  Id  preserve  the  British 
constitafioQ  In  Church  and  State,  as  it  had  been 
banded  down  to  oar  forefathen.  This  con- 
dition no  man  was  at  liberty  to  get  rid  of. 
The  penoos  by  whom  these  hon.  members  had 
been  retorned  were  well  aware  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  this  oath,  and  were  neither  so 
ignorant  nor  so  careless  about  it  as  they  had 
been  represented  to  be,  hot  were  sensibly  ali^ 
to  the  coarse  which  was  now  proposed  to  the 
lefiklatnre  of  the  country.  The  other  point 
from  which  he  viewed  the  subject,  was,  tluit  by 
a  direct  eoactment,  the  bouse  would  recognize 
the  aothority  of  a  fbreign  potentate.  It  wm 
proposed  to  form  a  board  or  Catholic  bishops, 
who  were  beforehand  engaged  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  ob«y  in  all  respects  the  ai^tbority  of  .the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  was  an  objection  which 
hy  BO  argument  covid  tlio  house  ^  over.  Ar- 
gaments  might  be  used  against  It  with  so 
Burh  ingenuity,  that  he  should  Und  It  difficult, 
perhaps  Impossible,  to  answer  them ;  but  be 
deaied  that  any  man  rouA  controvert  the  feet 
wUrh  he  adrancod.  There  was  in  the  veiy 
eaiaet  of  this  bill  a  corlons  anomaly:  it 
talked  of  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  ea- 
taMohment,  aiid  yet,  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
ll^  pfoeeeded  to  provide  for  the  retam  of  Ro- 
ann  Catholic  menriiers  for  Ireland.  Now,  In 
the  Union  with  Scotland*  tliere  wm  a  clause 
directly  egainat  the  return  of  any  such  member. 
TMt  was  B  point  which' the  honae  eonid  In  no 
way  get  over.  The  preamble  assorted  that 
the  dectaratlom  in  the  oath  of  sapreaBacy, 
rvhuted  only  to  matters  of  spiritual  and  religions 
htrlief,  and  not  to  the  allegiance  of  bis  Mijesty's 
sabJMts.  The  truth  of  this  statement  could 
not  be  proved.  If  it  could,  why  were  Catholic 
members  not  now  sitting  there  ?  "Why  was  it 
nrcesaary  to  legislate  for  them  at  all  ?  Did 
they  ml  profiftsa— and  be  gave  them  ciodit  for 
fhe  zeal  and  sincerity  with  whkh  they  did  so— 
their  Mill  Id  the  supremacy  of  ibo  chnrch  of 
Rosse,  aM  did  they  not  vow  to  continue  that 
Ihlfh  to  Ibeir  dehth  ?  Their  allegiance,  then, 
was  divided*  But  the  allegiance  of  the  snb- 
jecls  of  Ibete  realms  ought  to  bo  entire,  and 
was  dne  to  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  who 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  supreme  authority 
is  all  matters,  spirifnal  as  well  ai  tempenU. 
What  wan  the  objection  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
aatfi  of  Bopreasacy  }  It  waa  only  for  one  word, 
towWch  they  could  not  agroo.  And  did  the 
aatfi  prvpoaed  by  the  bill  before  the  boose 
■wMLh  he  did  not  quarrel  with  becaase  it  was 
fighrty  worded— obviate  this  objection  ?  Had 
anv  of  thnar  penona  whose  evidonce  had  been 
tskca  at  cooelnaive  authority  in  the  committees* 
been  asked  if  they  would  toke  thia  oath? 
Mi  believed  tiait  no  hooourahle  and  cooaci- 
cntfaos  Cafhalie  could  be  fbnnd  to  toke 
it  Re  had  road  through  the  etidence  of 
Dr.  Dwyle,  and*  very  heavy  work  he  bad 
~  -H  (a  fcingb).  That  rev.  prelate  had 
mked  if  be^  had  taken  an  oath  of  ohe^ 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  aad  he  answered 
.  9le  waa  then  asked  if  he  recol* 
roDtoote  of  that  oath,  aad  he  an* 
ha  did  not.  It  appeared  to  him 
rwardioary  that  a  person  of  his  high 
to  the  rhmrch  to  which  he  belonged 
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should  not  know  this.  Ho  had,  however,  pro- 
curedl  a  copv  of  an  oath,  w1ilBlHiolfoltewi*wa» 
token  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  peraono 
toking  it  swore  to  pay  entire  obedience  to 
their  Lord  the  Pope,  and  to  assist  Mm.  in  the 
recovery  of  the  popedom  and  the  royalties  be* 
louring  to  It  against  all  men— to  support  hi» 
authority  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  aad  aa 
far  as  was  powible  to  make  other  persons  do. 
so,  and  to  receive  as  conclusive  the  dccitioos  of 
the  holy  aapons,  and  of  the  Council  of  Srent»i 
How  waa  it  possible  that  perMMis  who  had  lakom 
this  oath  coqld,  with  a  safe  eonscienco«  sub* 
stltute  for  it  another,  which  in  tffmj  word  and< 
every  sentiment  was  opposed  to  it  f  Tbia  ooo« 
sidermtion,  if  It  were  the  only  onot  wns,  to  bin 
opmlon,  so  Importont,  that  It  ought  to  toinottco 
the  house  against  going  toto  the  committee. 
With  regard  to  the  commimion  of  Catholto 
bishops  $  In  all  the  previous  hills  of  a  similar 
nature  security  had  beea  provided,  by  the  in* 
trod  action  of  Protestont  conocillors  aaaa^g 
theae  bishops  i  but  hero  there  waa  to  be  no 
control  over  them-^not  even  by  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  himself.  Was  this  constitutional  ^ 
Was  it  safe  or  expedient  that  this  power  shooM 
be  vested  to  the  bands  of  Catholic  bishops,  who 
had  already  token  an  oath  of  unlimited  obe« 
dience  to  the  Pope }  Waa  thte  like  the  wiao 
and  canttouB  proceedings  of  our  forafiitherav 
who,  after  thev  had  eatablished  the  elvil  and 
reiigtoas  f^edom  of  tiM  nation,  provided  • 
saAient  secnrity  for  their  future  preservalioB-l 
It  was  aaid  by  those  who  were  (avonraMe  m 
this  measure,  by  way  of  todaeiog  othera  t» 
adopt  their  vtew  of  toe  suliject,  that  the  Om* 
tholics  of  the  present  dav  were  different  inm 
those  of  other  times,  and  that  they  bad  beea  a» 
much  altored  that  they  might  now  be  aalbly  ad* 
mitted  t>  a  Ibll  almre  to  the  advantogea  of  the 
constittttton.  If  a  careful  examination  were 
made  into  the  character  of  the  Catholics  of  Iroh 
land,  of  Spain,  and  of  France,  at  the  present 
day,  he  believed  the  house  would  come,  as  he 
had  done,  to  quite  a  contrary  coucluafon.  Al» 
thbagh  the  evidence  before  the  committees  had 
been  carefully  worded,  and  very  ably  gives, 
let  any  dispaastonato  man  look  at  it,  and  say  if 
the  bearing  of  that  evidence  was  not  ali  one 
wav.  If  it  were  aot,  be  (Sir  T.  Lethbridge) 
had  read  it  ignorantly,  aad  with  pr^ndice*  and 
had  come  to  aa  erroaeous  conclosioo.  Lest  he 
should  be  said  to  misrepresent,  he  wonld  rein 
to  some  parts  of  that  given  by  Dr.  Doyto. 
With  respect  to  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  neml* 
nate  to  benefices,  he  said  it  had  been  enjoyed 
since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  and  that  it  ceald 
not  now  be  token  from  his  Holtoess.  This  waa 
H^ybig  a  good  deal:  but  he  cve»  went  fhrther, 
and  said  that  any  interference  of  a  Protestont 
Monarch  wonld  not  be  admitted  by  tbe  Catholto 
church.  There  was  also  a  passage  in  a  letter 
by  Dr.  Doyle  to  the  Secretary  of  the*  KUdare 
Catholic  Rent  Aasoctotion,  which  had  bnob 
written  coollv  aad  deliberately.  He  said, 
**  tbe  spirit  of  the  Catholics  had  not  yielded 
under  oppremion,  but  Hlce  tbe  ruins  of  their 
ancient  greatoess,  which  overhung  that  town 
(Kildare),  retained  their  venerable  and  ma- 
jestte  appearance,  and  reminded  tbe  beholder 
that  it  bad  once  been  great  and  free.  A Ithougfa 
now  it  was  enstoved  by  the  tyranny  of  a  worth- 
less and  base  laction,  it  could  spare  from  'ito 
cooqictanee,  or  evea  ito  wrelchodneas,  a  part 
of  wimt  eacaped  the  hand  of  the  demoltor.** 
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Thif  was  ihe  cool  ezprenioD  of  the  feelflogf  of 
<he  rifht  refereod  doctor.    In  (be  recettt  in- 
■(moce  of  a  petition  which  had  been  prepared 
at  WetherbT,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentfemaa  of 
great  wealth  and  importance  had  alluded  to  the 
profanation  of  the  churchei  and  abbey*,  once 
Catholic,  and  n  hich  were  now  devoted  to  the 
Prpteitant  worship.    Conid  It  be  donbted,  that 
if  this  gentleman  shontd  be  retnmed  to  Par- 
liament, he  would  propose  or  promote  any  men* 
•ore  which  shoold  restore  things  to  their  ancient 
etate  }  The  hon.  member  then  quoted  a  passage 
from  the  preface  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ver- 
sion  of  the  New  Testament,  written,  as  we 
anderstood,  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Troy  in  1816, 
where  the  burning  of  all  heretical  books,  parti- 
cularly the  English  Bible,  was  particularly  en- 
jdlned,  and  where  the  prayers  of  the   Pro- 
testants were  said  to  be  no  better  than  the 
bowlings  of  wolves,  and  not  heard  In  Heaven. 
This  was  enough,  he  thousbt,  to  show  the  house 
that  the  Catholics  of  I8S5  were  not  in  spirit 
wholly  different  finom  those  ef  1785|  he  won  Id 
say  with  an  boo.  member  who  was  creasing  the 
floor  (here  Sir  J.  Sebright  happened  to  be 
going  out  of  the  house,  and  loud  and  reitf  rated 
cheers   followed   this  allusion),  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  dis- 
cussing the  Catholic  question  in  these  times 
<cbeers).    He  (Sir  T.  Letfabridge)  was  asto- 
nittbed  at  their  doing  so;  and  be  wondered, 
that  in  these  times  aAy  ministers  would  dare 
•—he  did  not  mean  this  in  a  perMMal  sense    to 
bring  forward  a  measure,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  abrogate  the  securities  wUch  had  been 
provided  for  the  preservation  of  the  coastitation 
<bear,  hear).    He  felt  that  he  had  said  more 
tbaa  he  ought  (a  laugh),  and  be  thanked  the 
Imuse  Ibr  their  indulgence.    Ho  fbit  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  protest  against  the  vicious  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  the  violation  of  the  solemn  oath 
which  it  would  occasion.    Oaths  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  general.    He  bad  taken 
mn  oath  to  perform  his  duty  i  and  he  never 
would  take  an  oath  which  he  afterwards  in- 
tended to  alter  or  violate.    He  could  say,  in 
spirit  with  the  late  beloved  Monarch,  who  pre- 
ceded the  present,  that  *'  he  was  ready  to  de- 
ucend  from  the  thruae,  he  was  ready  to  deeccnd 
to  the  cottage,  be  was  ready  to  lay  his  Mscft 
apon  the  AmJ— (here  loud  ckeers  aad  cries  of 
bear,    hear!     intemiptad   the    ban.  member 
for  a  considerable  time.  After  silence  had  been 
restored,  be  proceeded,  receiving  much  atten- 
tion from  the  bouse).«->*  He  was  ready  to  de- 
scend from  the  throne—^  was  ready  to  descend 
to  the  cottage^be  was  ready  to  lay  his  bead 
upon  the  block,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
violate  the  oaths  be  bad  takea.*'    80  he  (Sir  T. 
Leibbridge)  would  say  1  he  was  not  prepared  to 
violate  the  oalb  of  suprvnmcy  bo  had  taken, 
before  this  bouse  and  all  the  conatry. 

Mr.  PctI  said,  it  was  hardly  neeeusary  forUm 
to  sUte  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  prepoaltloa 
that  the  Speaker  sboald  leave  the  chair,  only 
because  he  would  have  another  opportanlty  of 
taking  the  sense  of  the  bouse  o«  the  question. 
His  oldectkHis  to  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, were  strengthened  by  the  vote  to  wUcb 
the  house  had  come  00  a  fbimer  night,  aad  by 
which  they  were  pMgod  to  make  a  provision 
ibr  the  Roman  Catholic  churcb  (boar). 

Mr.  Bu</er  Oarfcs  said  it  was  imposuible  Chat 
Irsland  could  resMin  la  Ifi  present  state.  Under 
pTMeat  cifcumstaacaa   ■ohedy  wwM  lavett 


capital  in  Ireland  t  nobody  waall  Ive  la  i( 
who  coald  avoid  It.  If  the  blU  befnre  dw 
hoa«e  were  passed,  he  was  coavinced  that  Go- 
vernment BBlght  withdraw  every  seMier  frmi 
Ireland.  Irsland  would  then  be  kept  esiet 
with  the  amIsUnce  of  the  Catholics  themmlvct. 

Col.  TVenck  wns  of    opinion,  that  the  «a- 
happy  situation  of  Irelaad  had  resulted  frooi 
the  system  of  misgovemment  which  had  lo^ 
prevailed  in  that  country.    That  system  had, 
however,   been  altered;  the  good  seed  vat 
sown,  but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
crop  should  be  reaped  directly.    Capital  le  a 
large  amount  had,  ne  knew,  been  carried  leio 
that  countrv  $  that  capital  would  produce  is- 
dttstry,  and   industry    would    produce   traa- 
qoillity.    He  opposed  Catholic  Emancipatios, 
because  in  Irelaad  the  immense  mam  of  the 
people  was  la  an  ignorant  and  degraded  state, 
and  were  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
priestiNiod,  whom  he  believed  to  be  directed, 
in    their    turn,    by   political  feeling*.     Tbe 
Catholics  would  not  be   content   with   wli«t 
Parliament   would   give   them ;   they   woald 
never  he  content  until  they  obtained  posw*««ioB 
of  supresM  power  (hear).    He  had  00  objec- 
tion to  adaiit  the  Catholics  to  the  privilege  of  a 
silk  gown,  about  which  so  much  bad  been  mid, 
but  be  would  exclude  them  fromi  the  sacred 
circle  of  the  Protestant  constitutifin. 

The  house  thea  resolved  itself  Into  a  com- 
mittee of  tlw  whole  hottse,  Mr.  McUtmld  ia 
the  chair. 

The  bill  having  been  read  a  flrat  and  second 
time. 

The  Spmker  said,  aothing  which  he  had  beard 
or  read  had  relieved  his  mind  from  the  leriuas 
appreheasions  with  which  it  was  fllled  »ith 
regard  to  this  great,  and,  as  he  thought,  sMti 
dangerous   measure    (hear,   hear).    Howrvrr 
painful  it  might  be  to  him  to  difer  from  the 
minority  of  the  house— to  diffier  from  thotr  oa 
whose  opinions  he  In  almost  every  case  plaird 
the  groatest  reliance  |  and  nbovo  all,  notwiih- 
standing  he  fbit  that  the  course  he  was  now 
pursuisig  wns  a  great  evil,  and  to  be  jasiifird 
only  by  the  necemity  of  the  case,  stilt  feeliog 
that  a  question  of  this  kind  admitted  of  se 
compromise,  so  loag  as  he  retained  Us  coeeci- 
entious  ol^ectlons  to  the  question  of  esHinci- 
pation,   he   should  be  ashamed  of  bimoelf  if 
he  did   not   declare  them.       He   bad   brea 
anxious  not  to  remain  silent  with  regard  to  the 
preseat  bill,  the  oaly  public   aaeasare  with 
which  he  bad  interferred  shsce  he  Imdhndtbe 
bcAour  to  fill  the  chair  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  H.  PmmtU  took  that  onportnnliy 

for  Bomorsi 


serviag  that  the  boa.  member 
(Sir  T.  Lethbridge),  in  reading  the  oalh  token 
by  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  had  oadtted  a 
very  importaat  passage,  in  which  they  stated 
that  their  relations  with  the  Pope  coali  la  ao 
way  shake  their  obedleace  to  the  King  aad 
Royal  Family  1  what  appeared  10  ho  the  ob- 
jectionable parts  of  tbeoaUi,had  hocsi  explai»> 
ed  to  be  harmlem  by  high  CatboUc  aathoriiics. 
The  words  ssloe  mee  erdlaewere  hstowdaced 
to  separate  the  spiritual  ohedianeo  which  the 
Catholics  owed  to  the  Pope,  finumi  that  which 
they  owed  to  their  SovereigiB. 

On  the  motion  of  nn  horn,  member,  that  the 
Ibtm  of  the  Catholic  oath  dhoM  ho 


by  sabsHtatiag  the  words  ^  pfaeeaf  Protosiaat 
Chnrch  Bstablisbmcnt,"  for  ««  ~ 
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Ur.Fkmkeli  cbjccted  to  tbe  altcnitioD,  od 
the  fTWMd  tbmt  cuobte  might  call  it  an  ad- 
■uaiaB  tbat  there  was  lonie  other  ettahliehed 
charch,  besidee  the  Proteataat,  ezifting  in 
SaglaDd.  The  eatb  already  called  ftir  a  dit- 
avowal  by  the  Catholics  of  doctrines  which  no 
amn  in  kit  smsea  could  suspect  them  of  enters 
toiniag.  Bot  in  the  year  I8S1,  the  Catholic 
advocates  had  been  taunted  by  their  adver- 
saries ftMT  Dot  nnpioyinf  the  full  and  fbnnal 
eatb  provided  ia  the  year  1703 ;  and,  in  order 
to  satisff  as  far  as  possible  all  somples,  that 
eatb  of  178S  was  now  returned  ta 

Mr.  Ptei  cencorred  in  thinking  the  addition 
ef  the  woid  **  Protestont"  soperfluoas^  and 
still  further  as  to  the  needlessness  of  many  of 
the  disavowals  called  for  by  the  oath.  He 
could  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
Catholic,  at  this  tfane  of  day,  to  swear  that  be 
would  not  destroy  or  murder  any  person  under 
the  plea  of  that  peruNi's  being  a  heretic 

Mr..  Bromgkam  said,  that  the  oath  was  re- 
quired to  be  taken  only  by  those  who  were 
called  to  exercise  some  public  fiiocttoo.  Some 
hen.  members  olyected  to  the  oath  as  an  in- 
saSclent  secnrity,  while  an  absolvug  power 
was  retained  by  the  Pope.  But  what  other 
security  bad  th^  nt  present  besides  that  oath 
(hear,  hear)  }  What  was  there  to  hinder  his 
Irsmed  friend,  Mr.  O'Connel],  firom  comfog 
into  tbe  boose  at  tbe  present  day  but  an  oath  ? 
There  were  many  parts  of  Ireland^he  would 
le  thera«  lest  he  should  give  alarm  to 
«f  the  Irish  members — at  all  events  there 
were  places  in  England,  where,  if  Mr.  O'Con- 
■etl  presentod  himself  as  a  candidate,  his  elcc- 
tioa  would  be  certain..  •  IVhat  was  it  that  pre- 
vented  him,  bot  an  ciath  (bear,  hear)  I  **  Oh, 
bst,"  said  tbe  opponento  of  this  bill,  ''  the 
Pope  may  absolve  him  from  that  oath.**  ''  No,'* 
leplied  Mr.  OXonnell,  '*  I  do  aot  believe  that 
he  or  any  other  anthorky  has  that  power,  and 
tbevefoie  I  -will  stay  out  of  Parliament,  be- 
ravie  I  cannot  conscicatioasly  take  it**  (cheers). 
To  doubt  tbe  obligation  of  theuB  oaths  on  Ca- 
tholirs  was  one  m  tbe  most  marvellous  in- 
of  •boamn    taeonsistan^ :    Why,  tbe 

quite  plam,  and  he  did  aot  denair 
of  smkiqg   It   understood  teven  by  the  hon. 
for   Bristol  (Mr.  Bvighl^,    who  had 

r  other  got  his  head  filled  with  aH 
of  coLtniordinary  pr^udices 'Ontthis  sub- 
ject (cheers).  Tbe  boo.  member,  however,  and 
hi»  eonaort  the  member  for  Surrey  (Mr.  H.  Sum- 
aer),  wbo  sailed  together  on  4bis  onestion, 
turned  fwund  nnd  sabi  this  was  not  sufflciently 
■rong  as  a  security.  Why,  to  the  naaM  of 
Heaven,  or  be  would  say,  as  perhaps  tome- 
ifeiag  o#  i^reater  weight  with  toose  who  were 
BOW  uo  much  alarmed  for  tbe  security  of  tbe 
Protestaat  establishment^  in  tim  name  of  Dr. 
DuigeiMUi  hisuelf  (cheers  and  tanghter),  what 
SBcnri^  coold  they  have  greater  than  that 
wMcb  ffcejr  already  possessed  ?  What,  he  would 
repeat,  pffvvented  tbe  Catholic  iroin  couing 
into  Parliai^ttt  withont  the  intertention  of 
ssy  bell,  but  bis  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  an 
maik,  and  Us  conseifueiit  unwUliogdom  to  teke 
one  from  which  be  know  ko  ooold  not  be  ab- 
salved  (bear*  benr)  ? .  For  his  own  part,  he 
wss  not  snaloas  for  ai^^  oath,  because  he  did 
not  believe  anty  such  socarity- necessary  i  but 
he  cnnsented  to  an  oath  being  embodied  in  the 
bau  becm«so  he  knew  that  he  had  to  conciliate 


The  clause  whs  then  agreed  to. 

To  the  next  elanse*  providing  tbat  no  Ca^ 
tbolic  should  be  eligible  to  he  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland, 

Mr.  JteftsrfMU  proposed  as  an  amendment 
the  foltowiog  words  t — **  Or  of  being  returned 
as  ssember  to  serve  in  parltament  for  any  of 
the  Universiti4*s  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  England  aad  Scotlnnd/' 

The  amendment  wos  negatived  without  a 
division. 

The  ChaimMn  having  put  the  dense  eon- 
tniumgthe  regutations  touching  the  uppoiot- 
ment  of  bishops  and  deans  of  file  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  Is  Ireland, 

Mr.  Brongkmmj  after  readinr  the  following 
words  of  the  clause,  ^  And  vibereas  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  such  precautions  should  be  taken, 
in  respect  of  persons  In  holy  orders  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  wbo  may  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  elected,  nondnatod,  or  ap- 
pointod  to  te  exercise  or  discharge  of  epis- 
copal duties  or  fonctlons  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  In  Ir^nd,  or  to  the  duties  or  func- 
tions of  a  dean  in  the  said  church,  as  (hat  no 
such  person  shell  at  any  time  hereafter  assume 
the  exercise  or  discbarge  of  mny  such  duties  or 
functions  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any 
part  thereof,  whose  loyalty  and  peaceable 
conduct  shall  not  have  been  previouslv  ascer- 
tained, as  hereinafter  provided,**  wished  to 
add  to  them  these  words—*'  And  whereas,  it  is 
fit  and  requislto  to  regulate  the  intorcoorbe  be- 
tween the  sublecis  of  this  realm  and  the  see  of 
Rome,  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawfol  for  -his  Migesty,  his  heirs  snd 
successors,  by  #00  several  commiwions,  to  be 
imoed  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  to  no« 
minute  and  appoint  such  persons  in  holy  orders 
profeming  the  Romiin  Catholic  religion,  and 
exorcising  episoopnl  duties  or  fiinctions  in 
■Ireland,  as  his  Mi^tv,  bis  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors shall  think  fit  to  be  commtmioners  under 
the  act  for  the  two  purposes  before-mentioned, 
and  that  the  person  -first  named  in  the  said 
commissions  sboilM  be  the  president  thereof.** 
As  he  bad  before  stated  the  grounds  on  which 
be  reconsmended  these  secnrides,  he  should  not 
now  repeat  them.  The  objection  to  this  pro^ 
vistonwas,  that  by  agreeing  to  it  the  house 
would  legulixe  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope.  He  asserted  that  the  house  would  do 
no  sttoh  thing  1  it  would  merely  regulate'  the 
existence  of  that  which  had  existed  fivr  msny 
yoars,  to  splto  of  its  enactmente.  That  the 
Pope  exercised  spiritual  authority  in  this 
country  could  not  be  denied.  For  tostance,  if 
the  Pope  were  to  ordain  him  a  priest  (a  laugh); 
and  the  Xing  were  to  appotot  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  (a  mugh) — one  of  the 
most  lucrative  appointmenta,  by  the  bye,  In  his 
gifts,  and  the  best  trade  of  all  now  ^ing 
(tangbtery— he  would  be  entitled  to  become  a 
bishop  jser  ssUurn,  and  would  not  require  ordi- 
•nntion  from  any  person  qualified  to  confer  it 
in  the  English  church. 

Mr.  Pta  Mid,  that  Bishop  Horsley  drew 
a  disttoc^o  between  the  difTerent  authorities 
exercised  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  well 
deserved  the  attention  of  the  boose.  He  ad- 
mitted the  Pope  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that 
ho  bad  liberty  to  confer  degrees  within  his  own 
Jurisdiction ;  but  he  denied  that  the  Pope  had 
any  liberty  to  do  so  in  this  country.  The 
proposed  provision  he  (Mr.  P.)  esteemed  wona 
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thui  nugatory.  No  obfection  which  he  f^U  to 
the  removal  of  the  Catnolic  diaabUitien  won  Id 
be  removed  by  the  existence  of  such  securi* 
tiet.  If  any  ipent.  would  get  up  and  lay  that 
tbeae  lecnritiei  would  be  effectual  lecuritiet 
to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  he  would 
waive  the  objection  which  be  now  felt  to  them  < 
but  he  objected  to  them  on  the  ground  that 
they  Imposed  on  the  Crown  an  obligation  to 
appoint  two  permanent  comulnions,  composed 
exclnsivelv  of  eccletiasticii  Besides,  they 
provided  that  if  the  bull,  dispensation,  or  other 
document  received  from  Rome  were  of  an  in- 
nocent nature,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  parties 
to  whom  it  was  directed,  but  did  not  provide 
for  what  was  to  be  done  in  case  it  should  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  dangerous  description.  There 
was  no  penalty  attached  to  any  bishop  who 
should  exercise  episcopal  functions  without 
having  received  such  a  certificate  as  was  men- 
tioned in  the  present  clause.  Add  to  this,  no 
commissioner  would  like  to  impeach  a  man 
of  disloyally  who  had  not  been  convicted  of 
some  disloyal  act.  There  was  nothing  more 
vague  than  the  ideas  attached  to  the  words 
loyal  and  disloyal;  and  he  would  therefore 
wish  to  know  what  construction  the  learned 
gent,  intended  to  put  upon  them  I 

Mr.  Plunkeit  would  have  no  ob lection  to 
throwing  these  securities  overboard,  if  by  so 
doing  be  could  ensure  the  company  of  his  rt. 
bon.  friend  to  the  conclusion  of  his  voyage; 
but  as  he  could  not  flatter  himself  with  such  a 
hope,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  abandonment  of 
these  securities  would  deprive  him  of  the  sup- 
port of  several  of  the  crew  with  whom  he  was 
ucn  embarked,  he  felt  bound  to  keep  them  at 
all  hazards.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
these  securities  effectual  and  essential  to  the 
■occets  of  the  bill.  It  aaa  known  that  Catho- 
lics Uved  under  the  spiritual  control  of  their 
priests— were  influenced  by  It  to  a  certain  de- 
gree in  their  political  conduct,  and  were,  by 
means  of  their  priesU,  in  constaat  couiezkiii 
with  the  Court  of  Home.  He  held  it  to  be  do 
Inconsiderable  security,  that  when  the  people 
were  so  much  under  the  influence  of  their 
priesthood,  that  priesthood  should  be  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  state,  and  should  give 
to  it  full  assurance  of  its  peaceful  and  loyal 
behaviour.  The  objection  that  loyalty  was  a 
vague  term  might  have  had  some  weight,  sup- 
posing they  had  been  framing  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  punish  a  want  of  loyalty.  In  that  case 
It  might  have  been  necessary  to  define  clearly 
the  meaning  of  loyalty  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  crime  which  was  concealed  under 
a  want  of  it ;  but  in  the  present  case,  no  such 
aiceneis  of  language  was  required.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  securities  of  the  present  bill 
were  not  the  same  with  those  of  the  bill  which 
he  had  introduced  in  1821,  Bv  the  bill  of 
1881,  the  commission  was  to  consist  of  certain 
prelates,  certain  laymen,  and  certain  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  B>  the  present  bill,  no  laymen, 
nor  ministers  of  the  Crown,  would  he  admitted 
into  it,  but  it  would  consist  exclusively  of 
Roman  Catholic  prelate*.  He  considered  the 
security  of  the  present  bill  to  be  equally  good 
with  the  securities  of  the  hill  of  1821.  He 
■hould  not  have  suggested  any  change  in  those 
■ecurities,  if  it  had  not  been  bis  duty  to  furnish 
the  committee  with  such  measures  as  would 
be  thankftilly  received  by  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation I  and  he  was  informed,  on  good  auUio- 


rlty,  that  to  a  commlsrton  of  this  natsre  s^ 
part  of    It   would  object.     He  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelateiwere 
good  subjects— were  booeet  men  whose  osthi 
could  be  relied  on ;  if  that  were  admitted,  wss 
it  not  a  great  security  that  the  Crown  diMMli 
be  allowed  to  select  Individuals  from  their 
body,  by  whose  certificate  it  could  be  asured 
that  every  person  enrolled  amongst  their  nanber 
was  a  loyal  subject,  and  not  only  that  he  wv  a 
loyal -subject,  but  that  his  nomination  had  been 
domestic  and  %ad  not  proceeded  from  the  Pope, 
or  from  any  foreign  power.    Domestic  nonl^ 
nation  hdid  been  considered,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  these  discussions,  as  a  leciirity 
equal  to  a  direct   veto   on    tiie  part  of  the 
Crown.    The  people  of  Ireland  were  ready  to 
grant  domestic  nomination  without  a  manaar, 
whereas  the  veto  could  not  have  been  given  to 
the  Crown  without  great  diflicnlty,  and  perhaps 
not  without  entering  into  an  exprem  cMcordsf 
with  the  Pope.  Even  if  the  qvcation  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  could  not  be  carried,  be  sbeald 
consider  an  arrangement  of  this  natare  to  be 
highly  essential  to  the  secoriiy  of  the  cmpfcrtt 
and  to  the  tranqnillity  of  Ireliuid« 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 

Upon  the  clause  for  regulating  the  fteeptlaa 
of  bulls  fiom  the  Church  of  Rome, 

Sir  Francis  Onmunuuy  complained  that  the 
homage  paid  to  these  bulls  onght  not  to  be  en- 
couraged—it  was  contrary  to  the  second  com- 
mandment, which  prolilbited  Idolatry  (a  laagh). 

Mr.  Brougham  amored  tlie  bon.  gent  that 
he  micht  tetire  to,  or  rather  coniinnehhnlgfei** 
rest  {a  laugh),  without  any  feara  «pon  that 
head—for  these  bulls  were  not  the  aammls 
with  boms,  that  were  sometimeo  oalcalaled  to 
scare  a  man,  but  oalet  and  inoffeoaive  bulls 
upon  paper  (a  laogn),  which  were  merely  re- 
ceived by  the  Cathelics  with  some  piooa  tokem 
of  adoration  and  respect. 

Thb  claoaebelqgagreed  to,  the  ho«M  i 


Ekeiive  fhmekue. 

MowDAT,  Mat  9.— Mr. 
that  the  house  do  resolve  Itaelf  lato  a  rem- 
mittee  on  the  bill  for  regalacin^  the  Elective 
franchise  in  Ireland.  The  qneatlee  havtag 
been  put, 

Mr.  Graitam  entered  hia  proteat  agaiasi  the 
bill,  as  one  of  the  most  o^ttat  aod  micoosllta- 
tional  meaaures  ever  broariic  ander  the 
deration  of  Parliament    He 


that  the  House  of  Commooo  ahoald  appear  die- 
posed  to  pam  the  bill  wltho«t  tofonaailea, 
when  the  gentlemen  coonected  yritb  Irelaad 
themselves  entertained  tke  moat  opposite 
opinions  with  regard  to  it.  If  the  hevee  dM- 
trusted  the  Catholics,  why  did  thoy  propone  lo 
grant  them  emancipation?  It  waa  aaid  thai 
the  people  of  Ireland  did  net  Tftlme  their  pri- 
vilege. That,  however,  wma  not  titie «  and  if 
it  were,  they  woald  not  deaerre  emaeclpalioa. 
By  passing  the  bill,  the  hosiao  vrpald  iov«lf  e 
themselves  In  a  system  of  IcylsJatloo 
would  lead  to  the  most  &tal  cooaeqeeoceK 

Mr.  r.  FatgeraU  said,  thot  no  Hr  frwm 
promising  any  existing  popular  ligbia* 
present  measure  went  lo  coaflrm  them, 
much  as  no  new  voteo  coold  now  ho 
He  wished,  however,  to  mako  the  hill  a  mrs- 
snre  of  general  reform;  sod  he  objected, 
therefore,  to  that  claaae  whieh  exempied 
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€l«M  of  Totcn*  the  forty  thilling  fee-ilmple 
frreholderm,  from  it«  operation. 

Mr.  LetUe  Fo$Ur  said,  that  if  the  bill  piuted 
a  its  present  ihapo,  tliey  woold  only  pan  from 
ooe  icbeme  of  frmndolent  voting  to  anotlier. 
LandJorda  woold  merely  five  the  tenant  dit- 
franchiaed  by  the  preaent  bill  a  fee-iimple  in 
the  vrretched  cottage  which  he  inhabited,  and 
ao  coMtitnte  him,  afresh,  to  all  intents  and 
pwposea,  an  efficient  voter  {  the  slight  pecn- 
aiary  loaa  sostained  by  the  giving  op  of  the 
cotl^e  being  made  op  by  an  additional  rent* 
charge  laid  upon  the  land. 

Mr.  X>«BMi  said,  that  the  three  billi  respect- 
lag  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  elective 
franchise,  and  the  Catholic  priesthood,  were  so 
Mended  together,  that  It  appeared  to  hhn  that 
he  could  not  vote  lor  one  of  them  without 
voting  for  them  all.  He  was  upon  principle 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Catholics  s  and  as  the  bill  then  before  the 
house  waa  merely  introduced  to  promote  the 
•access  of  the  former  bill,  he  should  give  his  vote 
against  it,  though  he  considered  It  in  itself  a 
wise  meaonre.  He  would  raise  the  qualifica- 
tion to  201.,  which  would  prevent  the  system  of 
fraud  and  perjury  now  existing,  and  would  In- 
trodace  Into  Ireland  what  was  much  wanted— 
nuKly,  a  autiatantial  yeomanry,  to  stand  he- 
tweea  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
coamoalty.  In  defence  of  British  liberty. 

Mr.  Hume^  in  otyecting  to  this  bill,  begged 
Id  state,  that  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  eitent 
alter  the  principles  of  that  support  which  he 
had  ever  felt  disposed  and  determined  to  afford 
to  the  great  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipatioo.  But  had  the  substance  of  this  mea- 
aare  been  introduced  as  a  clause  into  the  bill 
Ihr  the  Emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
he  would  rather  have  voted  against  that  great 
bin  itself,  while  it  possessed  any  such  contents, 
Ihan  support  such  an  invasion  of  the  lights  and 
privilegea  of  so  large  a  class  of  the  people,  as 
Ais  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  forty  shilling 
freeholder's  franchise  went  to  effect  (hear). 
Ihere  waa  ao  evidence  before  Parliament  of  a 
■atare  to  be  relied  on — ^that  could  at  all  justify 
or  bear  oat  tlie  recital  of  the  abases  which  were 
said  to  render  this  bill  necessary.  Every  ques- 
tiao  vrUch  was  addressed  to  the  witnesses 
l^efore  the  committee  was  put  in  this 
"  Woald  yon  have  any  objection  to 
easare,  provided  we  gave  you 
Mch  aoothcr?'* — making  Emancipation,  as 
it  weie,  the  alternative.  This  was  alto- 
gether nnfisir,  and  he  should  move  for  the 
appo&elBMBt  of  a  committee,  to  inquire 
into  tke  real  atate  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
Ireiesd  (hear).  In  the  case  of  Grampound,  for 
iple,  where  It  was  a  question  to  dlsfran- 
mily  between  60  and  90  electors,  it 
I  be  remembered  what  reluctance  the 
had  shewn  to  begin  any  measura  of  this 
kind,  and  dM  remedy  provided  was  to  extend 
the  freochise  to  thousands  who  had  not  enjoyed 
it  hefiire  (hear,  hear).  Was  it  feir  to  vint  the 
fHty  efrilHng  freeholders  of  Ireland  with  a  mea- 
•are  of  thin  kind,  and  not  to  extend  the  same 
UsilAlioB  to  the  forty  shilling  freeboldera  of 
Eaglead  ?  If  there  were  any  one  principle 
whscb  nxire  than  another  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view  by  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  reform 
of  Parliaawntf  it  was  the  further  extension  of 
the  elective  frsnclilse }  and  upon  that  principle 
he  mam  called  on  all  the  advocates  of  Parlia- 


mentary reform  to  oppose  this  obnoxious  bill 
(hear).  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  to  wh{it 
an  extent  the  priDcipIe  of  such  a  measure  might 
be  carried.  Was  Parliament  to  deprive,  upon 
charges  by  no  means  satisfactorily  or  to  a  suf- 
ficient eitent  rstablUhed,  the  many  of  this 
elective  right,  in  order  to  vest  it  in  the  few  ? 
Want  of  political  virtue  was  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  the  poor  $  on  the  contrary  the  rich  were 
much  more  prone  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  public :  the  poor  exhibited  much  more  in- 
dependence than  it  was  usual  to  give  them 
credit  for.  Before  they  advanced  a  step  fur- 
ther in  the  present  business,  let  the  house  ob- 
tain the  information  which  it  was  necessary  to 
possess  on  the  mattera  recited  In  the  bill  {  and 
if  it  should  be  found  that  the  abuses  charged 
did  exist,  let  Parliament  endeavour  to  correct 
them,  and  Instead  of  abolishing  the  franchise  of 
the  forty  shilling  freeboldera,  teach  them  to 
exercise  It  with  more  honour  to  themselves  and 
advantage  for  Ireland.  They  ought  not  to 
blame  the  people  of  Ireland  for  being  under 
the  influence  of  their  landlords,  but  to  punish 
the  landlords  for  exerting  that  Influence  in  tiie 
shape  of  terror  to  procure  an  unwilling  vote. 
The  same  influence  was  univeraally  exercised 
la  England  and. in  the  same  way.  He  begged 
in  conclusion  to  move  **'  That  a  select  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  inquire  what  faults  and 
aboses  exist  in  the  exercise  of  the  •lectlve 
franchise  In  Ireland  i  and  to  ascertain  whether 
any  and  what  measures  can  be  adopted  with  a 
view  to  correct  the  same'*  (hear,  hear). 

Col.  Jokntim  seconded  this  amendment.  He 
had  been  stationed  for  a  long  time  in  Ire- 
land, and  witnessed  many  elections  in  that 
country  i  but  he  did  not  remember  to  bare  wit- 
nessed such  abuses  as  were  supposed  to  ejRst 
in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  ihe 
Irish  forty  shilling  freehelden.  The  measure 
before  the  house  was  a  wanton  violationr  of 
popular  rights,  for  all  the  evils  which  it  Dis- 
tended to  remedy  might  be  obviated  by  taking 
the  votes  by  ballot 

Mr.  Murtin  (of  Oalway)  observed  It  had 
been  said  that  on  the  present  occasion  Irish 
roemben  particularly  were  to  be  listened  to ; 
but  they  were  the  very  last  men  in  the  world 
who  ought  to  be  listened  to  (a  laugh).  He 
himself  was  the  last  man  who  ought  td  be 
listened  to  (a  laugh)  on  this  subject.  All  Irish 
membera  were  here  incredible  witnesses.  He 
could  easily  understand  that  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  90  or  40  Irish  memben,  the  bill  should 
be  a  favourite  bill ;  for  as  it  went  to  disfbtn- 
chise  so  many  fkeeholdera,  the  eflTect  would  be 
that  gentlemen,  instead  of  having  to  canvass  a 
whole  county,  containing  some  thousatfdi  of 
electon,  would  have  to  canvass  10  or  90  free 
holders.  He  compared  the  bill  to  the  novtl'um 
of  a  French  quack,  who  professed  to  cure'  the 
tooth-ache.  His  patient  took  the  medicine  till 
every  tooth  dropped  out  of  hb  head,  the  sound 
as  well  as  the  decayed  teeth.  There  followed 
a  process  In  the  TribufuU  dt  GM«a/ion,  and  the 
matter  was  gravely  pleaded.  The  judge  waa 
of  opinion  that  the  patient  had  been  rob^d  and 
deluded.  The  quack  defended  himself  by  the 
terms  of  his  contract.  He  had  undertaken,  he 
said,  to  cure  the  tooth-ache,  and  that  he  had 
done.  The  preservation  of  the  teeth  was  no 
part  of  the  bargain.  This  was  the  policy  of  the 
bill.  He  supported  the  bill,  but  It  was  with 
reluctance  i  it  was  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
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EmaocipatloOk  Re  had  penuaded  himielf  of 
the  propriety  of  doiog  a  little  wroof ,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtainini;  a  great  good. 

Mr.  8,  Ric€  laid,  it  appeared  Co  him,  that 
when  the  deficiency  of  evidence  wai  com. 
plained  of,  the  content!  of  the  minulee  were 
strangely  oTerlooked.  He  approved  of  this 
bill,  became  he  was  a  friend  to  Parliamentary 
refonn.  It  would  eifectually  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  real  comtitnenti»  There  waa  no  analogy 
between  Ireland  and  England  aa  tothii  tnbject. 
The  law  wai  the  same :  the  practice  waa  dif- 
ferent. The  bill  would  cure  the  evils  of  num- 
bers and  poverty.  Not  that  he  objected  to 
those  qualities  in  a  soond  body  of  constituents ; 
but  only  where  tbey  made  parties  exercising 
the  franchise  more  wretched  and  dependent 
than  thev  would  be  If  they  had  no  auch  privi- 
lege. From  the  evidence  of  Judge  Day,  Mr. 
OVConaell,  Mr.  O'Connor,  ColonelCnrrle,  and 
General  Bnrbe»  H  appeared  that  the  raising 
of  theouaUacatlon  to  101  would  not  abolish 
one  good  vote.    It  would  alio  tend  to  make  the 

gentry  reside  In  Ireland  t  Ihey  would  not  then 
e  able,  at  now,  to  command  votes  at  plenanre  i 
instead  of  drivliig  men  up  to  the  hustmgs,  they 
BUMt  solicit  then  This  would  make  them  at- 
testlve  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  wottid  create  fometbiog  like  public  opinion 
la  Ireiasid.  It  would  be  a  diflerent  considera- 
tieo  if  the  bill  lonehed  the  votes  of  fee-simple. 
Had  this  bill  gone  to  affect  them  bi  mny  degree, 
he  would  not  have  supported  ir.  It  only  went 
to  leaseholds  of  a  very  questionable  nature. 

Mr.  WSmgkiem  opposed  the  bill  ahogetber, 
nait  went  to  disfranchise  innocent  men  and 
posterity,  and  left  the  rocueswho  had  com- 
tnltted  the  feolt  unpunished.  The  freeholders 
In  the  north  of  Ireland  were  autlclently  inde- 


Lord  Jfliton  Intended  to  npport  the  bill,  less 
mk  the  ground  of  Its  own  value  than  from  Its 
«onnejiion  with  the  greater  and  ulterior  mea- 
ture.  Its  merits  had,  he  thought,  been  a  good 
deal  exaggerated,  but  the  independence  of 
forty  shilling  fireebotders  hud  been  perhaps  not 
lem  over-rated.  The  hoik  Bsember  for  Orford, 
for  instance,  had  borne  wltnem  to  the  freedom 
of  voters  In  Iho  north  of  Irelnnd  i  and  yet,  the 
cirrumstances  under  whteb  Chat  hon.  gent 
apoke,  formed  a  corions  commentary  upon  bis 
assertion.  The  boo.  member  (Mr.  M'Nugfaten) 
had,  until  lately,  himself  represented  a  consl- 
deralile  county  In  te  north  of  Ireland ;  at 
prcacat,  he  appeand  sitting  for  n  small  bo- 
rou[^  on  the  eaatcrn  csnst  of  fiqgland  i  and 
hew  was  this  change  to  be  accounted  for? 
Sfanp  ly  by  an  Inslnnce  of  the  Independence  of  the 
eloclors  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  sat  for  the 
conq  ty  of  Antrim,  until  a  oertain  member  of  a 
certiiin  illustrious  fomllv  (Lord  Yarniooth) 
cami  •  of  ago.  That  noble  personage  then  re- 
celred  the  support  of  the  uncontrolled  free- 
hold era  of  Antrim,  and  the  honourable  member 
waa  transferred  to  n  borough,  foe.  property  of 
the  rfomily  of  that  noble  personnge-4o  wit,  the 
boniugh  of  Orford  (bear,  hear,  and  laughter). 
Wlket  be  (Lord  Milton)  desired  was  to  pro- 
ven t  these  transfers  In  fntnro. 

htr.  WN^kUm  said  that  the  noble  lord  was 
in  tniire  Ignorance  of  all  the  focts  rolating  to 
the  matter  to  which  he  had  addressed  himself 
(laiigfater).  He(Mr.M*N.)had  ceased  to  be  mem- 
ber for  the  country  of  Antrim  In  1819,  from  mo- 
tivM  which  were  nndentood  by  himself  (hear, 


I  and  laughter),  but  which  were  very  different 
from  those  which  the  noble  lord  saeant  to  Inst- 
nante  (great  laughter). 

The  house  then  divided,  when  the  nnmben 
were — For  the  amendment,  6S~Ag«nat  it,  l« 
— Minority,  115. 

Mr.  Lm-tbidm  declared  that  if  the  bttl  before 
the  house,  and  the  bill  ki  favour  of  the  Oatho- 
lics.  were  to  be  considered  as  necessarily  coo* 
necled,  his  mind  was  made  up  that  he  nould 
vote  against  the  latter. 

Mr.  Hpbkmu§  entreated  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Lambton),  to  reconsider  what  he  had 
Just  said.  He  thought  that  as  his  hon.  friend 
had  nrnde  his  opinions  known  on  the  disfraa- 
chisement  4iil!,  he  might  still  continue  Us  anp- 
port  to  the  great  measure  of  Catholic  £maaci* 

Ktion.  It  would  be  only  playing  Into  the 
nds  of  the  antagonists  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
qoestion  to  vote  against  that  measure,  becaass 
it  was  coupled  la  appearance  with  one  not  so 
agreeable  to  bis  feelings. 

Mr.  Mhme  declared  that  he  would  rather  vole 
against  the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipntien 
than  support  it,  coupled  with  the  blU  for  dis- 
franchisement 

Mr,  Brmgkmni  The  hon.  asember  for  Durham 
could  not  feel  more  deeply  than  he  did  the 
objections  which  applied  to  the  measure  now 
before  the  house.  But  he  conjured  his  hon. 
friend,  nnd  those  who  coincided  vrith  him  in 
opinion,  by  the  political  friendship  which  onb- 
sUted  between  them— by  the  love>  they  bore  to 
their  country— he  called  on  them  by  their  sense 
of  public  and  private  duty— ant -to  pnrsne  the 
course  which  foey  had  atated  Air  faitention  of 
adopting.  He  hoped  to  be  listened  lo  by  them 
while  be  told  them  the  reason  why  they  riM»old 
not  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  pn^ 
poaed.  If  they  did  not  vote  for  the  Catholic 
question.  It  most  necossurily  foHow  that  tbey 
did  not  act  under  the  Inflnenoe  of  their  own 
opinions— that  they  were  not  free  agents  (hoar). 
It  would  nppoar  that  they  did  not 
themselves  for  or  ogafaMi  the  meaenre,  bocni 
they  were  In  their  own  minds  convinced 
they  ought  to  vote  for  or  ngainst  it  No«  It 
would  be  seen  that  tbey  voted  for  the  bill  on 
one  day,  because  they  approved  of  its  princi- 
ple, and  opposed  It  on  another,  because  a  men 
suro  was  lotroduoed  timt  wns  not  connected 
with  it— because  the  house  had  sanctianad  that 
measure,  and  adopted  aa  opbrion  contrary  m 
theira  (bear).  If  he  were,  on  account  of  tho 
freeholden*  bill,  to  vote  against  the  CmhoHc 
Emancipation  bill,  he  should  be  voting  arninsf 
his  own  conviction,  on  one  question,  for  no 
other  reason  but  becanue  on  another  qoeeiSon 
the  house  differed  from  him  In  opinion  (henr). 
He  called  on  those  hon.  messbcn  who  de- 
clared that  they  would  adopt  another  line  of 
conduct  to  re-consider  their  opinion.  Bo  dttd 
not  wish  them  to  say  a  single  word  tonight  t 
but  he  con|ttred  them  by  to-morrow  n|gbt  lo 
tura  the  sulyect  in  their  minds  to  ceoanlt  Ibcir 
feelings— lo  awaken  their  better  jndgmsntj  If 
they  did  so,  he  felt  the  moot  confident 
that  his  appeal  would  be  attended  with 
(hear,  bear). 

Mr.  ImmktMk  said,  the  last  clanae  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  house  wns  so  intimately  coi^ 
nected  with  the  EuMnclpation  bill,  that  tkej 
appeared  to  him  to  be  one  and  the  same  thin^. 
They  could  not.  It  was  provided,  nam  the  one 
without  the  other  (hear,  hear),    liow,  aa  ho 
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wo«M  mieli  ratlMr  tkat  the  forty  ikAWmg  free- 
Mdm  ikMld  retain  tke  rigkt  of  votioff,  with- 
out tfte  C&tholic  lUlief  hill  bein^  pUKd,  than 
that  tkey  ihoald  ha  dlifira]ichiM<l«  lo  order  that 
Citholic  Emaneipation  ihoald  be  carried,  he 
cMid  Ml  give  hk  voCa  to  the  latter  measure, 
prvMo^iag  as  It  did  in  coiynnction  with  that 
which  ilrack  him  as  beiafp  ezceedinfly  nojust 
Xot  ereo  the  threatened  dbpleasare  of  any  of 
thow  with  whom  he  had  long  been  fai  the  habit 
of  ftcliag,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
opioiojk  He  said  this  with  paini  for  no 
ms  cosM  give  up  long  establined  friendships 
wiihost  fiMlings  of  pAn.  His  learned*  friend 
md,  he  cenld  throw  oat  of  his  consideration 
iheeooaczioa  of  the  disfranchisement  bill  wfth 
the  Catholic  BmancipatWn  hiU  (bear,  hear). 
Hh  ksrsed  friend  might  do  so,  hot  he  (Mr. 
Umbtoa)  certainly  could  not.  The  last  clause 
wu  too  iatouitely  connected  with  the  Catholic 
Relief  biU,  to  enable  him  to  view  the  two 
nttwies  otherwise  than  in  coiy  unction. 
Ii  his  opinioo,  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
MioUcn  woold  effect  a  much  greater  evil 
(hu  (he  granting  of  Catholic  Bmancipation 
wosld  pndncc  boni^lt ;  and  if  the  former  measure 
w«re  pcnisted  in,  be  should  feel  himself  bound 
to  OfipoM  the  latter.  Those  opinions  he  ad- 
duced wllhoat  meaning  any  thing  diarospectful 
to  hit  learned  friend,  and  to  thooe  opinions  he 
veBid  fiimly  and  inviolably  adhere.  He 
did  sot,  aad  eould  not  retract.  He  vras  not  to 
be  bronhcaton  la  this  vray  out  of  his  well 
casadered  opinions.  He  was  the  last  nmn  to 
nbnit  to  anyMlk«ig  of  the  kind.  He  acted, 
is  adopliag  those  opiaions,  from  a  con- 
vicljoo  that  they  were  for  the  good  of  his 
CMBtiy,  and,  ao  help  him  God— if  he  might  use 
•a  eiprnslon  which  had  perhaps  been  too 
■Kh  ol^ected  to— 4ie  would  continue  to  ad* 
here  to  them,  aUliougfa  the  coaseqnence  should 
be  the  rapture  of  the  dearest  political  firiend- 
ihip  ho  ever  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Brmtghmm  denied  that  he  had  the  slightesl 
iitiatioa  to  browbeat  his  hoo.  friend.  There 
mre,  he  believed,  300  members  present,  and  if 
uy  one  member— -(and  that  was  a  large  and  ex- 
teooivechallonge) — ^woold  get  op  aad  say,  there 
wuoay  thing,  ^ven  in  the  tone  of  what  he  had 
•■Id,  that  indicated  a  wish  to  brow-heat  his  hoa. 
^Kod,  he  would  bo  content  to  suffer  under  his 
•wn  condemnation.  Nay,  if  hii  hon.  friend, 
M  iccoBslderadon,  was  of  opinion  that  there 
*u  any  thing  in  the  tone  of  his  respectful 
'<BoostraBce  which  manifested  a  desire  to 
brow-heat  huD,  then  he  would  readily  say  that 
be  htd  been  gnllty  of  a  great  offence  against 
yodihioeding.  He  was  not  conscious,  at  any 
tiae,  of  attempting  to  brow-boat  any  per- 
Mo  (  snd  cartaiBly  he  was  never  in  his  life 
^  iaclaod  to  do  so  than  on  the  present  oc- 


Tho  hfll  then  went  through  the  committee. 

Catholic  Ctaims^ 

TuBoAT,  Mat  IOl— Mr.  Dokerijf  having 
pmeated  a  petition  frtim  the  Protestants 
tf  Caolwugr,  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims* 

^«  Btituwum  tk  said  he  had  sent  a  circular 
ietffr  to  dttffcfwnt  parts  of  Ireland  on  this  sub- 
ject (hear),  and  Im  had  received  answers  which 
^  Ua  to  beliowe  that  the  Frotestaots  of  Ire- 
^  were  not  ao  otrangly  in  favour  of  this 
■coane  as  had  been  represented.  He  did  not 
*<Beeive  his  iafoiBiatlon  from  gentlemen  who 


had  seats  in  that  house,an^who  might  1>e  under 
peculiar  obligations  to  their  constituents  (hear, 
hear).  He  got  his  informatioD  from  the  clergy, 
and  from  gentlemen  of  very  respectable  cha- 
racter, who  were  well  acquainted  urith  the  state 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  JfmiHci  FUtgermtd  wished  tu  infom  the 
hon.  member,  that  if  any  person  opened 
a  shop  in  this  country  for  the  receipt  of 
tales  of  bigotry  and  hypocrisy  (loud  cheers 
from  all  parts  of  the  house), — if  he  opened  a 
shop  for  the  collection  of  motives,  such  as  those 
which  the  hon.  member  was  so  ready  to  attri- 
bute to  others,  he  would  find  that  that  shop 
would  command  abundant  commuiUcations 
(hear,  and  laughter.^  The  hon.  member  had  In- 
sinuated that  gentlemen  of  Ireland  who  bad 
seats  in  that  house  were  not  competent  wit- 
nesses on  this  question,  because  they  might  be 
under  peculiar  obligations  to  their  constitu- 
ents fife  would  boldly  say,  that  he  for  one  owed 
very  great  obligations  to  his  oonstituentu  Ho 
had  represented  them  for  90  years,  aad  ho  had, 
during  that  period,  conscientiously  voted  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Catholic  claims  (hear).  His  con- 
stituents were  full  of  as  genuine  and  idncere 
Protestant  Christianity  as  the  hon.  member  was, 
and  yet  they  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  (hear).  They  were  Incapable 
of  beuig  either  intimidated  or  cijoled.  They 
wall  knew  the  source  fit>m  which  those  cahaa- 
nioos  statements  reached  that  house,  and  they 
despised  it  (bear).  Those  mischievous  asser- 
tions were  levelled  at  the  peace  and  qalet  of 
Ireland,  and  were  sent  abroad  for  the  worst 
and  basest  purposes  (hear).  He  trusted  the 
hoBie  would  indignantly  throw  aside  such  ca- 
luninlous  inshiuations,  which  were  calculated 
to  produce  the  worst  consequences,  and  which 
originated  in  the  basest  feelings  (hear,  hear). 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  question  thnt  the  Catholic  Relief  bill 
be  read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  Cwrweu  declared  his  opinion  to  be  in  Ih- 
vour  of  the  measure.  He  knew  that  in  the  po- 
pulous county  with  iHiich  he  was  connected  a 
very  large  minority  of  the  inhabitants  was 
friendly  to  that  measure.  He  believed  that  it 
would  he  rether  advantageous  to  the  Esta- 
biiiihed  Chnrch  that  the  Catholics  Should  be  al- 
lowed  to  oigoy  the  privileges  which  they  lought 
fur.  There  never  was  a  moment  when  the  Ks- 
tablished  Church  bad  less  reason  for  apprehen- 
sioo,  for  it  was  now  mora  populor  than  it  had 
been  at  any  former  period  in  his  recollection, 
owing  to  the  nealoos  manner  in  which  Its  minis- 
ters discharged  their  dutiei.  He  was  certain,  that 
if  any  of  the  '»  No. Popery'*  chalkers  were  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  district  where  he 
roNded,  they  yrould  be  hooted  out  of  it.  The 
Irish  were  ezreediogly  sensible  to  Undnem, 
and  a  little  conceiaion  woold  produce  great  ef- 
fect in  the  way  of  conciliation. 

Sir  H. /ngtit  said,  that  the  ground  on  which 
it  was  attempted  to  pass  the  bill  before  the 
house,  was,  tbot  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
had  changed  its  character — that  it  no  longer 
retained  the  same  intolerant  and  persecuting 
spirit  which  distingoiihed  it  in  former  days. 
This  argument  had  no  foundation  in  frict,  for 
the  church  of  Rome  was  not  only  unchanged  but 
unchangeable.  He  would  first  direct  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  intolerance  which 
that  church  exhibited  with  respect  to  literature; 
Had  it  not  prohibited  the  productions  of  nil  tha 
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OMft^^mlndt  wUch  Ind  appeared  aiace  tbe  re- 
formatioo  (bear,  hear)  ?  First  of  all  were  the 
works  of  tbe  great  Bacon.  The  date  of  their 
prohihittOD  was  1609  (hear).  The  prohibition 
was  renewed  in  1819  (hear).  Locke*s  Essaj 
m  Human  Understanding  was  another  proscrib- 
ed work  I  so  also  was  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milton;  and  Alberoni's  work  on  the  New- 
loniaB  philosophy  (hear,  hear).  Was  the  spirit 
Wliich  dictated  the  prohibition  of  these  books 
one  of  the  facts  on  which  the  supporters  of  the 
hiil  before  the  house  relied,  as  proving  a 
change  in  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  church  ? 
The  book  ef  Grotios,  De  Jure  Belli,  and  Pof- 
fendorft  were  likewise  placed  nnder  proscrip- 
tion. In  tbe  course  of  the  debate  on  this  que^ 
tion^  reference  had  been  made  to  Feneloo  and 
Pascal  i  and  an  hon.  member  had  asked  whe- 
ther that  church  coold  he  bad  to  which  such 
men  belonged  ?  His  repl  j  was,  that  the  works 
of  those  eminent  men  were  als<i  set  down  in  the 
prohibited  list  (hear,  hear).  How  it  could  be 
contended  that  men  represented  the  Catholic 
chnrch,  when  that  very  church  proscribed  their 
works,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceiYC.  Again, 
not  only  were  all  Bibles  printed  in  tbe  verna- 
cular tongue  of  the  south  of  Europe  prohibited, 
but  the  New  Testament  was  also  given  up  to 
the  Inquisition  (hear).  It  was  said  with  re- 
spect to  these  books,  ne  fitUfuam  mudeat^  m  Is- 
^ars,  m4  smers.  The  measure  before  the  house 
could  not,  therefore,  be  supported  on  the  ground 
that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  spirit 
of  the  church  of  Rosse.  The  late  Pope  was 
one  of  the  most  Protestant  Popes,  if  he  might 
he  allowed  the  phrase,  that  Europe  ever  saw. 
Yet  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  that  man 
who  owed  his  personal  gratitude  to  the  British 
nation  for  the  restoration  of  the  works  of  art 
to  his  capital  i  He  was  so  imbued  with^  the 
spirit  of  the  Romish  religion,  that  when  the 
Jbaglish  residents  at  Rome  appUed  to  him  for 
Jeave  to  have  a  chapel  in  which  they  might  at- 
tend their  own  mode  of  worship,  he  refused 
to  allow  it  (hear,  bear).  The  place  in  which 
Protestants  were  permitted  to  cast  their  dead 
had  no  wall  or  fence  to  protect  IL  'When  the 
'ate  Pope  was  a  prisoner  in  Fraaee,  Napoleon 
aked  him  to  tolerate  all  religions:  his  answer 
tvas  contained  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  cardi- 
nals, and  was  to  this  effect:—**  We  have  re- 
jected the  proposition  as  contrary  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  tbe  tranquillity  of 
sutes,  and  the  happinem  of  life"  (bear, 
hear).  Tbe  same  Pope,  in  an  encyclical 
letter  to  the  bishops,  said,  in  reference  to  a 
proposed  union  of  the  Catholic  with  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  **As  well  might  we  unite 
Christ  with  Belial.'*  Were  these*  Ihcts  any 
evidence  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  changed 
with  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  in- 
tellectual  character  of  the  age  }  It  was  true 
that  the  physical  power  of  the  Church  of  Rosse 
was  less  than  formerlv,  but  its  disposition  to 
exercise  spiritual  and  iatellectual  tvranny  was 
as  strong  as  ever.  We  had  bound  the  strong 
man;  but  his  spirit  was  still  stirring  within 
him  ;  and  let  us  beware  how  we  admitted  him 
into  the  temple  of  the  coostltntion,  lest  he 
should  burst  his  bonds,  poll  down  the  fabric, 
and  involve  himself  and  us  in  comsson  destruc- 
tion (hear,  hear).  What  was  the  first  act  of 
the  late  Cortes  of  Spain,  when  they  were  tak- 
ing so  much  care  to  preserve  their  own  civil 
rights?  They  declared  that  the  only  religloo 
of  the  state  was  the  Holy    Rouua    Catholic 


Apostolic  religion  i  that  it  waa  ■sramtrj  ts 
protect  it  by  wise  and  Just  lawsi  aad  that 
the  exercise  of  any  other  was  prohibited.     In 
the  new  state  of  Mexico,  aad  bs  Belgiam,  the 
same  intolerant  spirit  prevailed  i  and  the  first 
act  of  the  Sardinian  Governssent,  on  its  resto- 
ration, was  to  rostore  the  old  intolerant  laws  ea 
the  sdlyect  of  religion.    Tbe  evidence  which 
had  been  given  before  the  Committee,  and  ea 
which  it  was  attempted  to  fouad  the  aigameat 
of  a  change  la  the  Catholic  religion,  was,  ia  his 
opiaion,  unsatis&ctory.    No  man  woald  ven- 
ture to  appeal  to  a  jary  on  snch  evidence. 
The   evidence    of    Dr.    Ooylo    was    taCally 
inconsislent     with    the    opinions    conlalacd 
in  his  letters  signed ««  J.  K.  L.*'    He  believed 
that  emancipation  was  comparatively  an  oljeet 
of  no  desire  to  those  in  whose  name  it  hnd  been 
so  long  and  so  clnmorensly  called  fbr.    Ho 
founded  Us  opinion  on  the  toatissony  of  these 
who  had  as  often  reprcsaaled  themselves  as 
the  friends  of  the  people.     The  hoase  woald 
probably  recollect  the  testimony  which  was 
given  hy  Dr.  M'Nevin  before  a  Parliamaatary 
committee  in  1798.    He  was  asked  hy  a  anhlo 
lord,  who  at  that  tiaM  held  a  pen  In  Mshsad, 
*'  Do  the  people  of  Ireland  care  the  value  of 
this  pen,  or  the  drop  of  ink  which  it  contaias* 
for  Catholic  emancipation  V*   His  answer  was, 
**  No."    Emmett,  wno  was  no  mean  aathority 
in  Ireland,  in  1798,  said,  **  I  consider  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  do  not  care  a  farthing  far 
Catholic  Emancipation;   nor  did  they   care 
more  for  reform,  vntil  they  were  told  that  it 
would  lead  to  other  oMects,  of  which  oae  was 
the  abolitioa  of  tithes.'*^    Oliver  B.md  was  ex- 
amined at  the  same  time.    He  said,  la  aaawer 
to  a  question  which  was  proposed  relative  to 
the  institution  of  the  Society  of  United  IrU- 
men,— ^*  The  Society  of  United  Irishmen  waa 
instituted  in  1791,  for  the  purpose  of  ohiaiainc 
refons ;  the  question  of  EaMucipa  ' 


mere  pretence.**  He  was  asked,  **  Do 
think  the  mam  of  the  people  of  I  reload  care 
about  reform  ?*'  His  reply  was,  *^  No ;  bat  i 
who  think  for  them  do'*  (hear,  hear).  " 
lieved  that  the  case  was  much  the 
present  day.  The  bill,  if  it  were 
morrow,  would  not  satisfy  * 
disinterestedly  took  apon  themserves  to  lkl»k 
for  the  people  of  Ireland.  Our  whole  rnimti 
tution  was  a  system  of  exclusion.  Power  waa 
regulated  in  tnis  country  by  age,  sea,  aad  peta- 
perty ;  and  he  thaaght  we  had  as  moHh  rigkt 
to  look  to  opinion  in  the  admiaiatration  of  •ar 
mixed  constitaiion,  as  to  age,,  sex,  or  property 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Hsrees  Tmiu  said,  that  althoagh  the  o^ 
position  to  this  bill  had  beea  rested  Msialy  om 
the  grouad  that  the  propoaed  alteratiaa 
be  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  apon  that 
auu-kable  theory  of  the  boo.  BMmher  for 
Castle,that  this  coastitatloa  was  la  Its  gaaiaa  •&- 
elusive,  yet  the  frleads  of  the  hill  had 
takea  little  notice  of  this  line  of 
Rut  it  woald  be  to  be  regretted  if  the  coaatry 
should  thence  infer,  that  the  advocatea  of  com- 
cessioa  had  given  way  apoa  the  ssaia  coaatitM- 
tioaal  ground ;  andhe  woald  therefore  aolieit 
attention  of  the  hoase  tea  coastitatioaat 
the  qaestion,  which  he  believed  had  not 
before  presented,  at  least,  aot  caoacctadl: 
in  Its  clearest  lighL     In  deallag  with 
which  was  the  material  qacstloa  ri 
the  hUl,  he  woaM  narrow  the  Issao  to  < 
pobit  of  the  esdasive  lawi  aad 
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lient  (ban  the  exclsdoB  frMii  Parliamem  1  b«* 
eaue  (bat  waa  the  particalar  exclmioB  wMcft 
IheappanHf  party  regarded  as  tin  atrongeat  in 
priodiiie  for  their  arfuneot}  and  if  ft  alioiiN 
ftejncdeable  to  maiu^ovt  the  propdaitlim  that 
*TUi  Ihb  ezcloaioo  from  Parlianent  waa  not 
of  Ike  cMBOce  of  the  conatitotion,  it  would 
banfly  be  preteodod  that  there  waa  aoy  thittg 
OKBtial  ia  the  exciaaioii  froBB  any  of  the  miiiot' 
fnnduiM,    Thoogh  aef eral  enactmenta  ex- 
htfdforacentDry  before  the  RevolntioD,  fm- 
ponog  setere  penalliea  a  pan  Poplah  reeoaanti^ 
uder  certain  circnrnt^acea,  yet  tlie  only  prln- 
cipir,  regarding  franchiae  or  eligibility,  that 
was  koown  to  the  eooatitntion  down  to  Charlea 
Ibe  Secoad'a  reign— 'a  principle  vnqoalifled 
bjr  way  cooditian  bat  the  aingle  one  of  acknow- 
Mffa^  the  political  anpremacy  of  our  own 
Sovefeigg,  tq  which  the  Catholica,  ibr  the  moat 
part,  had  never  been  averae,  waa  the  connnoa 
km  principle,  aa  declared  by  Lord  Bacon,  that 
^'ibe  ubject  that  ia  natural  bom  bath  a  com- 
petency of  ability  to  ail  beneftts  wbataoeirer.'' 
Wbea  die  Parliament,  therefore,  in  Charlea  the 
Secoad*!  reign,  enacted  the  teats  which  tfaia  bill 
propmed  to  repeal,  and' which  teata,  with  acme 
Kttle  nodification  of  the  oath  under  William 
aad  Mary,  were  at  this  day  tiie  bara  to  the  en- 
b«ace  of  Catholics  into  Parliament,  it  waa  na- 
imliy  thought  requisite  that  a  deviation  so 
itrikio^  from  the  common  law  principle  of  ge- 
iertl   eligibility   sKouId    be  juatified    or    at 
Jeaa  explatoed  to  the  people,  by  reasons  set 
forth   on    the    face    of    the    statute.      Now 
if  ihofe  original    ii&asons,    which    had    been 
Iboam^y  valid  and  constiiutional  at  the  first, 
^wtinned  valid  and  constitutional  still,  then  it 
aijjhtbe  true  that  exclusion  was  a  principle  of 
Ibe  coBStitetion,  and  ought  not  to  be  super- 
■vded  by  snch  a  bill  vh  the  present.     But  if 
tboK  original  reasons  had  rxplred— if  all  their 
ipirilhad  evaporated  with  time— then  either 
itaitNii  be  abevin  that  other  constitutional  rea- 
Haihadariien  dtice, which  now  supplied  their 
place;  or  It  must  be  allowed  that,  with  the  ex- 
(inction  of  the  constitutional  reasonsfor  exclu- 
•ioB,  the  exclusion  itself  bad  lost  its  c^onstitn- 
fianal  character, and  merited  support  no  longer 
(bear,  hear).     The  makers  of  this  Statute  of 
CWicft  1 1.,  set  forth  in  its  preamble,  ^*  that  the 
ihen  good  laivs  then  in  being  against  Popery, 
bad  failed  of  their  desired  effects,  by  reason 
(bat  Popish  recnsants  had  access  to  court,  and 
nbfrty  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament.**     For 
(^  lake,  therefore,  of  ensuring  the  desired 
fleets,  by  the  prevention  of  those  two  viola- 
^^of  the  good  laws  against  Popery,  as  also 
fcr  safety  against  the  danger  with  irhich  the 
Papialt  Plot  waa  then  supposed  to  be  tbreaten- 
i^S  King  Charlea   and  Ms  Government;  for 
Am6  two  reasons — and  these  were  all  that  even 
ihestatole  alleged--^e  legialature  proceeded, 
•■•ag  other  enactments,  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
distoa  of  Catholics  from  the  Parliament  as 
**U  as  from  the  court.     Tliis  exclusion  from 
Parliament,  Chen,  instead  of  having  been  what 
*<ry  BMuy  supposed  it,  a  regulation  of  a  sub- 
<Aastive  dmracter,  intended  to  form  a  new  era 
aad  a  permanent  principle  in  our  constitution, 
*M  IB  trMh  enacted  in  the  bumble,  secondary 
^bararterof  a  help  to  the  desif'ed  effect  of  the 
^v«rn  good  lawa  then    pre-existitig    against 
Papery.     Now  what  did  gl^otlemen  suppose 
we  divers  good  lawh  againif  Popery  were, 
abich  this  especial  help  was  thus  introduced  to 


to     iHiibh  we  t'effgionMy  and  affecttonately 
revered?    Tb^y  Were  neither  more  nor  loss 
than  the  body  of  repealed  pains  and  penalties 
(hear,   hear) !— that  body,   which,   after   it 
had  sarrived  all  tlie  circumstances  that  per<« 
haps  in  the  I M  aad  17th  centnries  might  have 
jnsCifled  its  originat  creation,  was  decayed  by 
thne  into  disuse  and  disgttst,  aad  lay  for  yeans 
a  HlblesB  lump  is  our  legislation  1  when  Par« 
iiament  paiaed  the  Act  of  1791,  which  hnried 
tlm  last  remaliM  of  the  nuisance,  and  removed 
it  far  ever  from  the  nostrils  of  the  people. 
That  waa  the  collection  of  divers  good  lawa 
against  Popery,  which    this  preamble  said, 
would  fail  of  their  desired  effect,  if  Papisia 
vrere  dot  forbidden  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parlhi- 
nlAtl    To  preserve  at  this  day,  when  Parlia^ 
ment  had  swejlt  away  the  Code  itself,  a  harsh 
restriction,  which  origfaially  affectod  no  higher 
character  than  that  of  an  auxiliary  to   that 
code,  would,  at  best,  be  an  absurdity — -even  if 
it  did  not  inTolve  a  wrong.     But  it  was  a 
wrong,  and  in  nothing  more  notoriously  than  in 
this,  that,  while  the  original  preamble  to  the 
restriction  kept  its  plhce  upon  the  statute  book, 
setting  forth,  as  its  reason,  a  code  of  laws,  now 
long  since  repealed  and  annulled,  the  restric* 
tion  not  only  kept  the  birthright  of  our  follow- 
subjects  from  them,  but  kept  it  upon  a  false 
pretence.       It  was    true,  that   the    support 
of  the  divers  good  laws  against  Popery,  was 
only  one  of  the  two  motives  alleged  in  this  pre- 
amble; for  it  adverted  to  another,  and  at  that 
time  a  much  more  influential  motive,  the  dan- 
ger, or  rather  the  terror,  of  Popish  plots.     But 
grant  that  these  plots  justified  exclusion  :  grant 
even  that  the  plots  were  real ;  what  mattered 
these  things  to  the  present  generation,  at  a 
time  when  not  only  the  conspirators  with  their 
conspimcies  were  crumbled  into  dost,  but  the 
goveroment  itself,  for  whose   safety    against 
dicm  this  statute  profpssed  to  provide,  had 
been  re-model le(\  on  a  larger  and  surer  founda- 
tion.   The  reasons  assigned  in  the  statute  of 
Charles  II.    having  thus  entirely  failed,  the 
vindicator  of  the  tests  was  driven  to  seek  thelf 
oonstitotional  title  -in  such  other  reasons  as' 
migfat  have  arisen  since.    The  principal  of  these 
ex  poit  facto  reasons  was,  that  the  exclusion 
had  been  settled  at  the  time  of  the  Revoltrtion. 
It  was  an  article,  the  Solicitor-General  had 
said,  in- the  c'ompact  of  King  William  with  the 
Englldi  leaders,  in  order  to  confirm  the  Pro- 
testant constitution  of  these  realms.    No ;  but 
in  order  to  another  object,  doubtless  very  im- 
portant while  It  lasted,  but  an  object  in  its 
nature  not  quite  so  lasting-— in  order  to  con- 
firm the  new  and  not  yet  secure  title  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  (hear,  hear) — 
iff  order  to  provide,  at  a  juncture  when  almost 
every  Catholic  was  a  partisan  of  James,  a  test 
wMcb,  In  the  Pitpist,  shbnid  detect  the  Jaco- 
bite (hear,  hear).    For  this,  the  real  object, 
there  was  no  need  thtit  these  invidious  disquali- 
fications should  be  prolonged  beyond  the  se- 
cure completion  of  the  Royal  settlement    But 
thie  moment  any  one  approached  this  part  of 
the  case,  be  was  straightway  vramctl  off  as  a 
sort  of  trespasser  upon  the  constitution  of  1688. 
Now,  he  would  by  no  means  speak  loosely  or 
lightly  of  aiify  thing  so  enacted  or  sanctioned ; 
all  V99A  done,  He'  believed,  for  tbe  best  at  that 
time )  but  th)e  modifrh  mistake  about  the  con- 
sritotibn,  as  th^n  arranged,  consisted  in  not 
distinguishing  between  its  permanent  principlea 
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and  its  tenpiMmr  J  expedlmto.    The  permuent 
principle  of  the  conttitution  vaSt  that  every 
•nlyect,  whatever  hie  itatioo*  should  not  only 
potieta  a  perfect  tecarity  for  his  person  and 
property,  but  should  likewise  hold  tne  ipreatest 
proportion  of  public  rights,  which  it  could  con- 
sist with  the  general  welfare,  that  he  should  be 
pernsitted    to  enjoy    (much   cheering);    and 
every  measure  seemed  to  him  to  be  consistent 
or  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  not  as  it 
tallied  with  any  particnlar  circumstances  of 
1885,  or  of  1688;  but  as  it  promoted,  or  im- 
peded   that   great   general    principle   (hear, 
bear).  There  might  be  exceptions,  no  doubt,  to 
any  political  rule — exceptions  of  troubled  pe* 
riods,  and  exceptions  as  to  dangerous  indivi- 
duals ;  but  ought  one  million  of  people  to  be 
the  rale,  and  five  millions  of  people  the  excep- 
tion ?  Ought  the  exception,  as  in  Ireland,  per- 
manently to  comprise  five  times  as  many  cases 
as  the  rule  i     Ir  that  were  the  real  result  of 
the  theory,  if   the  doctrine  established    that 
disqoalification  was  the  common  and  general 
rule,  and -eligibility  only  the  privileged  and 
rare  exception ;  if  the  argument  thus  construed 
the  constitution  to  be  the  inheritance  .of  only 
one  man  in  every  half-dozen,  he  ventured  to 
retort  upon  that  doctrine  the  charge  of  uncon- 
stitutional tendency,  and  to  affirm   that   the 
breach  of  allegiance  to  the  con»titution  was 
not  with  those  who  would  rtiromunicatc  it,  and 
promote  its  growth,  but  with  those  who  would 
cramp  and  curtail  it.     He  would  show,  how- 
ev(Br,  that  King  'William*s  principles  were  not 
chargeable  with  the  inconsistencies  imputed  to 
them.    It  appeared,  from  the  returns  to  Par- 
liament, in  1731,  that,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
last  century,  the  whole  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland  was  less  than  one  mtlliitn  and  onc- 
Ihird,  and  the  number  of  Protestants  befivef  n 
7  and<800,000 ;  and  at  the  lime  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  was  upwards  of  forty  years  before, 
the  numbers  were  probably  fewer.    On  a  nu- 
meration so  small,  our  ancestors  might  not 
unreasonably   have    considered  that  political 
dangers  might  justify  the  relative  depression 
even  of  the  mijoriiy  of  the  whole  people,  when 
that  migority  exceeded  the  minority  by  only 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  persons.    But 
If  those  founders  of  our  constitution  were  alive 
at  this  day,  to  see  the  Catholics,  with  the  other 
Dissenters,  exceeding  the  Protestants  of  the 
EatahJished  Church  by  nearly  five  millions  of 
•onls,  could  it  be  thought,  that  in  a  slate  of 
frets  so  diflTerent,  the  law  they  would  recom- 
mend would  be  the  same?    No;  they  would 
tell  their  country,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
principles  upon  which  their  great  names  were 
ipunded,  that  to  a  surface  ao  extensive  a  nar- 
row rule  must  be  inapplicable ;  that  political 
inequalities,  however  occasionally  justifiable 
opon  a  small  scale,  became  intolerable  and  im- 
possible upon  a  larger  one  i  and  that  the  mere 
physical  operation  of  things,  the  mere  swelling 
of  the  stream  of  population,  must  hurry,  of 
Itself,  irresistibly  forward,  to  hurst  all  those 
weak  embankments,  and  lay  waste  the  land 
which  it  ahould  be  forbidden  to  enrich.    He 
listened,  therefore,  gladly  when  they  referred 
him  to  their  ancestors ;  he  allowed  and  be  ad- 
mired the  asodelf  all  he  asked  was,  that  they 
might  avoid  servllitv  in  studyiqg  it;  that  they 
might  construe  their  code,  not  with  a  literal 
minutoness,  but  as  its  great  authors  would  have 
written  it  had  they  b«en  writiny  now  i   that  I 


they  might  no  loiiger  pore  blindly  upon  Ike 
letter  of  their  laws,  but  rise  to  the  s|)irit  of 
their  legislation.     Gentlemen  who  relied  on 
the  inviolability  of  all  the  anti-Cathulic  pru- 
visions  that  were  arranged  or  acquieKcd  io  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  might  find  them- 
selves ensnared  into  difficulties  which  a  mis- 
chief-loving Papist  would  take   not  a  Hale 
diversion    to  behold  them  struggling   withal. 
The  very  first  Parliament  under  King  Wiirum 
most  seriously  enacted — ^ludicrous  as  such  a 
provision  might  now  appear — that  two  Justices 
of  the  peace,  from  lime  to  time,  might  search  a 
recusant  Catholic's  house  and  premises,  to  ice 
if   he   possessed — arms?      No.      Treasonable 
papers  ?     No.     But  to  see  if  he  poflsc<aed  anjf 
horse  of  more  than  51.  value ;  and  morraver, 
that  any  friend  of  that  Catholic  asbibting  in  the 
concealment  of  such  unconstitutional   Popiih 
nag,  should  be  liable,  not  only  to  pecuniary  pe- 
nalties, but  also  to  three  months*  ImprisoomcnL 
Now,  on  the  principles  of  some  gentlemen,  this 
law, for  the  exclusion  of  Papists  from  the  turf, 
was  just  as  rightfully  an  unalterable  feature  of 
the  constitution,  though  a  feature  not  quite  so 
prominent,  as  the  law  for  the  exclusion  of  Ps- 
pistii  from  Parliament :  nay,  if  there  were  an^ 
difierence  in   point  of  authority  between  the 
two,  the  horse  law  had  rather  the  higher  pre- 
tension, because  it  originated  under  King  Wil- 
liam himself,  in  the  very  year  of  our  great  Re- 
volution.     In. 1791,  the  Parliament  revoked 
tho  power  of  the  magistracy  to  tender  the  Te»t, 
and  thereby  virtually  abrogated  also  the  penal 
enactmeuls  upon  the  horse-owner  who  should 
refuse  to  lake  it.    We  had  hitherto  9uppos(*d 
that  they  had  done  that  very  judiciously;  hut 
from  the  argument  now  under  conitidcration, 
which  he  did  not  see  how  the  hon.  member  for 
Corfe  Castle  could  help  adopting,  who  made 
exclusion  his  hobby,  it  should  seem  that  Par- 
liament made  no  small  mistake,  in  thereby  dis- 
mantling one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  that  it  would  have  been  happier,  if,  in 
1791,  some  cautions  patriot  had  whispered  his 
too  easy  country,  that  she  should   keep  the 
'*  equo  ne  credil«*V  more  stedfastly  in  view — that 
she  was  bound  by  her  constitution  to  preserve 
all  her  esublishments  exclusively  Protestant, 
down  even  to  her  very  racks  and  manaerm.     It 
was  now,  he  feared,  too  late.    The  ■table-door 
had  been  imprudently  thrown  open  to  the  insi- 
dious Pope ;  and  though  we  had  him  atill  de- 
barred from  the  mansion  house,  he  waa  BC«tled 
irremoveably  in  the   hay-loft    (laughter  and 
cheers).     If,  then,  there  was  no  general  immu- 
nity for  all  the  laws  left  standing  by  Kii^  DTil- 
liam's  Parliaments,  was  there  any  thiag  abont 
this  statute  of  Charles  the  Second,  io  particu- 
lar, to  distinguish  it  from  its  contensporary 
laws,  and  endow  it  with  a  special  charter  of 
unalterability  } — It  had  been  already  altered, 
time  after  time.    First,  by  the  statute  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  which  had  re-monlded  the  sec- 
tion prescribing  the  oath ;  a  second  time,  by  a 
statute  of  George  II.,  which  had  repealed  tbc* 
material  section,  requiring  tests  frosn  the  royal 
household ;  a  third  time,  by  the  Slat  of  Geo.  I  ll.« 
which  had  repealed  the  still  more  important  aer- 
tion,   whereby    Papistt  were  excladod    from 
court;  so  that  there  bad  actually,  by  tbia  time, 
been  more  taken  away, than  left  standing  of  tkmt 
great  constitutional  pn»tection,  which  we  were 
still  told  it  would  be  destruction  to  an  to  break 
la  upon,  or  even  to  touch.     Geailet 
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eTtfi  longliied  Ifaey  had  eotrencbed   tbeni- 
•elv«t  00  t  ttiU  ilroQger  groand  of  constita- 
tiontl  principle,  irhen  the  jargacd  that  the  rea* 
fouangnea  for  this  bill  would  lead  to  the  ex- 
tent of  releasiDg  our  eoTereigns,  as  well  as  oor 
pwliaB^ats,  frmn  any  test  of  their  Protestant 
faith.    The  reason  why  they  ml^ht  exclude  a 
Catholic  from  the  throne,  consistently  with  their 
ailsiitrtng  him  into  Parliament,   was   this: — 
thit  Ihsof  h  the  essentially  Protestant  principle 
of  the  cfMbttittttion  woaM  not  be  affected  in 
asy  anifoable  degree  by  the  admission  of  half 
B  Kore  Catholics  into  a  body  of  several  hun- 
dred Protestants,  yet  that  Protestant  principle 
woold  be  not  merely  endangered,  hot  abso- 
lo(elydestroyed,if  they  were  to  fill  the  supreme 
place,  which  in  its  nature  only  a  single  indivi- 
dsaj  could  fill,  with  an  individual  who  should 
not  he  Protestant.  One  Catholic  would  change 
the  whole  character  of  the  Crown ;  while  fifty 
Catholics  would  no  more  make  any  change  in 
(he  character  of  the  Parliament,  than  fifty  ad- 
ninla  or  colonels  would  convert  it  into  a  council 
of  irar.   That,  Id  one  word,  was  the  reason  why 
BO  iocoosistency  was  chargeable  on  the  pro- 
foial  of  sdmitting  a  few  Catholics  into  a  Pro- 
teataat  Parliament,  which  would  equally  con- 
tiaoe  to  be  Protestant  still,  and  yet  excluding 
tsjf  Catholic  from  that  Protestant  throne,  which 
hit  sisgle  secession  would  render  Protestant 
sa  looker  (hear,  hear).  He  was  bound  to  admit 
that  if  Catholics  were  really  dangerous  subiects 
at  this  day,  little  argument  of  a  constitutional 
tooosr  could  he  raised  for  admitting  them  into 
the  legishitore,  from  the  mere  fact,  that  in  other 
aod  diniinilar  times  the  charter  of  our  liberties 
«u  won  by  Catholics:  just  as  on  the  other 
hasd  he  was  entitled  to  insist,  that  if  the  Ca- 
tholic of  this  day  was  not  a  dangerous  subject, 
(be  misdeeds  of  his  anccsi(ir«  in  certain  dark 
ud  different  ages,  aflforded  no  constitutional 
plea  for  his  disfranchisement  now  (hear,  hear). 
Bat  at  all  events  it  would  be  feir  to  say,  apply 
yosr  measure  equallv— if  yon  Tisit  upon  the 
Catholic  the  sins  of  his  fathers,  beyond  even 
the  thtrA  or  fourth  generation,  do  not  debar  him 
Crotn  his  mierest  in  his  father's  deservings  (hear, 
bear).   When  the  s:riking  fiact  was  first  pointed 
out,  that  of  the  baronies,  by  whose  lords  Magna 
Charta  was  acquired  from  King  John,  the  only 
f»Qr  now  extant  as  baronies  were  in  the  tenure 
of  Catholic  peers ;  that  fact  was  appealed  to, 
le«  io  the  way  of  strict  argument  tnan  as  mat- 
ter uf  feeling.   But  it  did  become  a  question  of 
arjpiment,  whether  they  should  tell  one  vast 
body  of  the  people,  that,*  in  their  entire  cast,  the 
coQstitwtion  had  for  ever  repealed  that  ^yeat 
las  of  nature  and  of  civilised  society,  ivoich 
h^  made  the  merits  of  the  parent  a  tranmis. 
Mhle  iobcritance  to  his  children — if  you  were 
that  to  tell  them,   that  while  the  stale  expected 
iheaerrices  of  all  her  subjects,  her  ronstltu- 
t)«tt  had  cot  off  one  of  the  atroiigesi  of  human 
uducemcnts  to  senre  her  (hear,  bear).     What 
2eal  would  have  been  felt  for  our  liberties  by 
thuie  Howards,  and  Talbots,  and  Arundels,  and 
CUAirda,tvho  won  not  only  our  original  charter 
undfT  Joho,  but  Its  repeated  con£-matlons  and 
'slariomeats  in  subsequent  reigns — with  what 
heart  would  they  have  risked,  as  they  did,  their 
LiBda and  dieff  lives,  to  lay  the  first  ground- 
w«vVs  of  that    constitution,   beneath    whose 
thelier  it  was  our  pride  to  dwell,  if  they  had 
dn^oied  (hat  a  time  was  to  come,  when  their 
l»«^eriiy,  and  tlvf  posierity  of  Catholics  like 


themselves,  must  be  shut  out,  without  an  ac- 
cuser, without  a  crime,  without  even  a  surviv- 
ing suspicion,  from  the  threshold  of  its  protec- 
tion and  its  privilege  (repeated  cheering)  ?  If^ 
then,  all  the  ancient  reasons  for  restrictioD  were 
thus  extinct,  as  well  those  which  operated  in 
earlier  times,  as  those  which  had  been  assigneil 
in  the  statute  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Revolution,  insomuch  that  the  taw 
of  exclusion  could  stand  no  longer  upon  them, 
but  most  rest.  If  at  all,  upon  other  reasons  of  a 
more  modern  necessity,  then  be  presumed  to 
say,  that  upon  principle  the  supporters  of  the 
tests  were  now  precisely  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  they  would  bo,  if,  with  the  espiration 
of  the  old  reasons,  the  old  law  itself  bad  ex- 
pired also,  and  they  were  now  introditcing  a 
bill  to  renew  them  for  a  further  term.  He  Iwtf 
listened  in  vain  for  any  suggestion  of  danger  or 
inconvenience  from  the  abrogation  of  the  tests. 
He  was  not,  indeed, surprised  that  no  such  sug- 
gestion had  been  offered  i  for,  indeed,  what  ap- 
propriate ground — nay,  what  plausible  topic » 
even  of  those  which  once  and  long  were  popu- 
lar, would  the  proposer  of  a  renewal  of  then 
be  now  in  a  condition  to  dilate  upon  ?  There 
survived  no  inch  aspirant  The  ambition  of  an 
over-reaching  Pontiff— the  dim  reflection  of  her 
classic  antiquity,  was  all  the  lustre  that  now  re- 
mained to  Rome.  As  to  the  project,  loujr  imput- 
ed to  the  Catholics,  for  recovering  the  forfeited 
estates,  he  would  not  ask  the  house  to  dis- 
believe the  imputation,  because  the  Catholics 
themselves  denied  the  design  ;  nor  because  the 
obliterating  hand  of  time  bad  made  that  design 
impracticable,  by  eflacing  four-fifths  of  the 
foifeited  titles — but  because  the  leading classen 
of  the  Catholics  themselves  had  become  exten- 
sively the  purchasers  of  the  forfeited  lands 
(hear,  hear).  Would  the  renovator  of  the  testa 
then  enlarge  upon  the  probable  numbers  of  the 
Catholics  in  Parliament,  and  the  influence  which 
those  numbers  would  corry  with  them  ?  Those 
numbers,  and  that  influence,  would  stand  la 
abobt  the  proportion  which  one  bears  to  sixty- 
five  or  seventy.  But  his  hon.  friend,  the 
Under-Secretary  (Mr.  Dawson)  had  expressed 
his  apprehension,  that  a  legislature  chequered 
with  Catholics,  would  follow  the  ancient  ex- 
ample of  Tyrconners  Popish  Parliament  |  « 
Parliament  which  bis  hon.  friend  had  described 
indeed  to  be  so  very  Popish,  that  it  cojitainod 
only  eight  Protestants  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  more  than  ten  in  the  House  of  Peers* 
But  bigotted  as  they  were,  at  all  events  they 
did  not  exclude  those  few  Protestants  for  tfaie 
diflTerence  of  their  religious  faith  (hear,  hear)» 
And  when  that  Catholic  maiority  upheld  ond 
advanced  its  own  Catholic  faith,  unheeding  and 
unchecked  by  the  handful  of  Protestants,  the 
inference  forced  itself  upon  him,  that  in  like 
manner  a  Protestant  Parliament  now,  would  be 
very  little  impeded  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
Protestant  faith,  by  a  similar  admixture  of  Ca- 
tholics (much  cheering).  But  his  hon.  friend 
dreaded  the  insincerity  of  that  religion ;  and 
the  persecuting  spirit  which  he  supposed  pecu- 
liar to  the  Catholic  religion.  Persecution, 
however,  was  not  more  peculiar  to  the  Catholic 
than  to  most  other  of  the  many  religions  which 
in  different  ages  had  been  what  was  called  esta- 
Misbed — that  is,  connected  with  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  state  (hcAf»  hear).  Take,  for 
example,  the  persecutiaos  upon  the  two  main 
qu^tlons'which  those  ve^y  tests  involved— >tht 
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njUare  of  Ike  Lord*i  Sapper,  uid  the  supre* 
macy  of  the  Pope.  Henry  Che  £igh(h  perse- 
cnted  fttriously  for  the  Catholic  opinions  re- 
tpectinf  the  nature  of  the  sacrament:  that 
wonld  be  attributed  to  his  breeding  op  in 
Poperyi'  Bnt  he  persecuted  just  as  furiously 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope:  was  it 
Popery  that  promoted  him  to  that  ?  Bishop 
Bonner  committed  bis  murders  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  faiths  and  it  would  be  said  that 
Popery  sparred  him  on  %  but  was  it  Popery 
too  that  led  Cranmer  to  bum  men  aliire  for  the 
Protestant  faith  (hear,  liear)  ?  '  Or  when 
Tnyan  set  the  oqucducts  of  pngan  Rome  afloat 
in  Christian  blood,  was  there  any  Pope  in  the 
plot,  with  Apollo  and  with  Jopiter  (hear, 
bear)  ?  The  danger  of  tlie  recnrrence  of  per- 
iecntion  had  paned  awav  for  ever  (hear,  hear). 
Penecutiob  was  endured  in  other  days,  from 
the  same  ^puMvnce  on  the  part  of  tbe  people, 
as  to  their  own  just  rights  and  physical  powers, 
which  induced  tbem  to  put  np  with  its  kindred 
evil,  poHtlcal  oppression ;  bnt  if  a  new  Henry, 
»  new  Mary,  or  a  new  Elisabeth,  were  to  arise 
in  tbeae  days,  we  should  no  more  allow  them  to 
five  their  bishops  commissions  for  bnming  us, 
than  we  should  let  them  arm  their  privy  coun- 
cils wi^  arbitrary  powers  to  impriaim  and  fine 
lu.  But  there  were  some  who,  not  fearing 
much  In  our  days  from  the  faggot  or  tbe  rack, 
were  yet  unrecovered  from  Sie  apprehensions 
excited  by  the  associations  in  Ireland,  and  were 
now  induced  to  withhold  their  support,  lest  the 
house  should  seem  to  have  been  frightened  into  a 
vote.  If,  after  the  angry  demonstrations  of  those 
bodies,  the  house  had  hurried  them,  for  ih(^  first 
time,  to  a  vote  of  concession,  there  might  have 
been  some  colour  for  tbe  imputation  of  timidity  i 
but  bearing  in  mind,  that  bill  after  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Catholics  had  passed  this  house  in 
this  very  Parliament,  and  failed  only  in  another 
stage,  be  would  pot  it  individually  to  every 
member  of  those  majorities  which  bod  hitherto 
carried  the  question  tbrongh  this  house,  which 
course  would  afford  to  his  constituents  and  to 
the  world  the  better  assurance  of  his  firmness, 
that  lie  should  maintain  his  Consistency  by  his 
unaltered  vote,  or  that,  in  an  excess  of  panic, 
he  should  retract  and  upset  the  mature  resolves 
of  years  (hear,  hear)  )  Before  gentlemen,  wiio 
had  previously  supported  this  measure,  should 
resolve  to  abandon  it  now  rather  than  risk  tb^ 
impoutionof  fear,  he  begged  them  to  cQPsidc^ 
whether,  if  there  were  f  uch  a  thing  as  being 
frightened  into  a  vote,  there  might  not  also  be 
such  a  thing  as  being  frightened  out  of  it }  He 
begged  them  to  consider  whether  their  credit 
for  courage  would  stand  much  higher,  if  they 
should  be  called  on  to  make  their  election,  and 
act,  at  the  time — as  come  that  time  must,  if  ever 
war  shoo  Id  break  out  a|^— when  Ireland, 
arming  in  tbe  general  excitement,  obonld  bold 
her  weapons  ready  to  be  guided,  as  the  policy 
of  England  should  guide  them,  either  for  our 
defence,  or,  which  &Mi  avert,  for  our  dlfoiem- 
berment  (loud  cheering).  England  would  re- 
lieve her  then,  and  better  then  than  never. 
Bat  he  woald  have  no  man  flatter  him- 
self with  the  delusion,  that  the  concessions 
which  be  might  subscribe  with  a  drawn  sword 
at  bis  throat  would  ever  be  set  down  as  tbe  re- 
•ult  of  any  very  fearlem,  philosophical  delibe- 
ration on"  his  part  (repeated  cheers).  Besidee 
the  associations  Ibemselv^s,  tbe  source  of  the 
fbtr  had  ceased  to  ejiin,    Ireland,  the  quarter 


of  the  empire  most  largely  and  direcU|v  |#  be 
affected  by  the  proponed  concesslon^bad  far 
some  time  past  been  so  free  from  bar  woMed 
disturbance  and  distren,  that  in  theannaal  ba- 
lance of  our  affairs,  that  kingdom   had   this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  he  believed,  wilb- 
in  the  memoij  of  mao,  been  carried  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  public  account.    Even  if 
tbe  Catholic  religion  had  been,  as  sosse  al- 
leged, too  often  made  the  cloak  of  dangerous 
designs  against  tbe  state,  a  cloak  whick  ibey 
were  resolved  they  would  not  encoarage  any 
subject  of  this  realm  to  weai^-<oald  they  be- 
lieve, after  tbe  ezperienee  of  so  many  unhappy 
years,  that  their*s  was  a  policy  which  would 
be  likely  to  induce  bim  to  cast  that  cloak  aside  I 
The  very  fables  ^  childhood  would  leacb  a 
sounder  wisdom.     They  would  tell  how  the 
wayfaring  man,  who,   whea  assailed  by  tka 
tempest,  gathered  the  folds  of  his  gameiil  bat 
the  more  closely  about  bim,  relaxed  befece  the 
kindly  influences,  of  a  gcyitier  sun,  end  opeaed 
his  bosom   to  iu   wanotb   (much  cbeari^). 
No  doubt  concesvipq  had  been  nmde  to  a  great 
extent — that  was  precisely  bis  argumeol-Hiad 
the  larger  the  b^ons  which    parliament  ^d 
granted,  and  the  oflener  parliament  bad  grant- 
ed them,  the  more  it  made  for  his  case.    For, 
wherefore  btid  they  granted  so  much  to  the 
Catholics?   Not,  of  course,  from  feari    not, 
undoubtedly,  from   favoor;    but   because  ea 
each  single  occasion,  when,  as  trnsteea  of  the 
public  safety,  parliament  bad  felt  tbeossclves 
justified  in  sanctioning  some  fresh  con  passion 
in  tbe  scries,  the  circumstances  upon  whick 
they  acted,  the  visible  effects  of  previous  1 
upon  the  behaviour  of  the  Catholics,  had 
such  as  to  satisfy  reasonable  men  that  eack 
new  concession  respectively   wonld   be   free 
from  danger  to  the  public  weal  \   so  that  each 
of  the  consecutive  relaxations,  iastoad  of  being 
an  argument  against  more,  had.  In  truth,  been 
a  successful  experiment;    showing  bow  com. 
pletely  the  welfare  of  the  sute  might  coeaist 
with    even   a  progressive    concesaioa    (hoar, 
hear).    He  trusted  be  had  now  made  out  tiM 
proposition  with  which  he  began,  that  the  cea* 
Station  to  which  gentlemen  had  appealed  waa 
not  of   tbe  exclusive    character  which  they 
would  impute  to  it;   that  the  dangers  wkick 
might  once  hnve  existed  as  constitutiooel  rea* 
sons  for  excluaion  were  altogether  at  an  end  » 
and  that  no  others  h»d  arisen  since  to  MPpiy 
their  place.    And  theoe  consideratioM  had  tlie 
greater  force,  becaase,  even  if  the  Catholics 
were  proved  to  entertain  any,  er  all  of  tke 
olgects  which  bad  oflen  been  taspntcd  le  tkens, 
no  man  had  yet  uttered  one  single  ayllable  to 
show  In  what  manner  the  proposed  reiaxatiaB 
would  assist  in  advancing  their  eacifies  (hear, 
hear).    Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  skeuld  seem 
that  parliament  wonld  be  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  Catholics  by  removing  the  sympathj 
with  their  wrongs  (bear,  hear).     Tbe  preamble 
of  the  statute  of  I  Edw.  6,  c  19,  after  recitia^ 
that  **  Rebellion  and  faHarrection,  and  sock 
mischlefi,  had  made  it  necessary  to  enact  law* 
which  might  appear  to  men  of  exterior  realma** 
•"-for  even  then  It  was  that  forelgnen  h«d  tkeir 
eyes  on  out  religious  distensiona— ^^  andssany  of 
the  King*8  subjects,  very  strait,  sere,  ezlrcoM, 
and  terrible,  although  they  wera  then«  wbeo 
they  were  made,  not  witkout  great  coasidara* 
tion  and  policy,  moved  aad  oitahlished,  nad 
for  the  lime  very  expedient  aad 
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cosela^d,  as  Im  wovld  do,  io  the  finUotrteg 
wonb: — *^  B«t,  as  in  tenpeat  or  winter  one 
eoone  and  garmeBt  it  convenieot,  in  calm  or 
warm  weatli^r  a  more  liberal  case  or  lighter 
garment,  both  may  and  ought  to  be  followed 
and  need ;  to  we  have  leen  divera  itrait  and 
aare  laws  made  in  one  parliament,  the  time  lo 
reqnlring,  in  a  more  calm  and  quiet  reign  of 
another  Prince,  by  the  like  authority  and  par- 
liament, repealed  and  taken  away :  the  which 
most  high  clemency  and  royal  example  the 
King*!  higimen  willing  to  follow,  is  contented 
and  pleased  that  the  severity  of  certain  laws 
be  aitigaied  and  remitted,  upon  tmst  that  hii 
sabjecti  will  not  abnie  the  lame,  but  rather  be 
encoonged  thereby  more  Ikithfnily,  and  wUh 
moffv  diligence  (if  it  may  be)  and  care'lbr  Idi  Ma* 
jisty  to  serve  his  highnem*'  (repeated  cheering). 

iir.  Hmi  Dmth  contended  that  the  constitu- 
Htm  oC  England  being  ementialiy  Protestant, 
ne  cnmcesrion  of  power  ahould  be  made  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  beyond  that  which  they  pos- 
■cmcd  at  the  present  moment.  He  was  die 
less  diapoaed  to  consent  to  any  further  concei- 
•ion,  becanse  he  had  no  guarantee  that  the 
Cattotics  would  be  more  satisfied  with  those 
now  proposed,  than  they  were  with  what  they 
had  already  obtained.  Was  it,  he  would  ask, 
decent  or  jnst  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  country, 
timt  lie  must  be  Protestant,  while  at  the  tame 
time  he  might  be  surrounded  by  Catholic  coun- 
cillors ?  He  was  not  dispoied  to  trvst  the  C«- 
tbolica.  He  bad  no  confidence  in  the  pro- 
ff^morm  of  that  religion  \  for  he  believed,  that 
if  tbey  %o\  what  they  now  sought,  they  would 
^odiravour  to  become  equal  In  the  state  to  the 
Protestants,  sod  when  they  obtained  that,  they 
voaid  flrtrivc  for  tbe  superiority. 

Mr.  C.  Oranf  said,  this  question  had  been 
alwa>8  argued  on  the  broad  basis  of  a  general 
measure,  bat  he  regarded  it  as  esseatially  an 
Irisii  qaestioo ;  and  viewing  it  in  that  li|tht, 
he  woald  ask,  *'  Reject  this  measure,  and  bow 
will  you  deal  with  Ireland*'  (loud  cheers)? 
Whoever  regarded  the  Intense  expectation 
whirk  had  been  excited,  the  profound  and 
■■Ivenml  national  interest  which  had  been 
awakened,  must  have  a  mind  of  peculiar  forti- 
tade  to  loolc  at  the  qaestion  in  any  other  light 
an  affecting  the  peace  of  Ireland.  To 
pnrt  of  the  sabject,  often  as  it  had  bren 
to,  he  had  never  heard  a  rational  an- 
lome  hon.  members  seemed  io  think 
that  n  partial  coacemioa,  that  the  eligibility  of 
a  few  Catholic  barristers  to  the  honour  of  a  silk 
gowa,  would  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that 
eoastry,  but  when  they  bad  to  deal  with  six 
mUliooa  of  people,  seeking  far  the  resturatieo 
of  their  civil  r^ts,  it  was  a  mockery  to  rest 
npon  a.  point  of  this  kind.  The  supporters  of 
the  bill  took  their  ground  on  the  broad  consti- 
tatiensLl  principle,  that  every  maa  should  be 
admitted  to  an  eligibility  to  that  rank  and  ofllee 
wUck  ke  might  claim  as  a  British  subject.  As 
loo|f  wm  the  prrseat  exclusive  system  tasted,  no 
firm  reliafice  cottid  be  placed  on  the  duration 
of  Ike  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  Bat  Home  hon. 
geafSk  Ibaoded  their  objections  to  an  alteration 
of  tke  existing  ^stem  on  the  very  evils  which 
it  had  prodoced.  It  was  said,  that  the  Irish 
people  were  not  contented— that  they  would 
never  kecome  so  under  any  modification  of  the 
Iowa.  He  would  ask  those  hon.  members,  had 
they  erer  attempted  to  make  them  contented 
(Pmar,  kcir)  I  Had  they  cooeiUatsd  the  affcc- 
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tloBS4if  tliat  generaos  and  warmdieartad  peo« 
pie  (4sbeen)  ?  Tim  simple  state  of  Ireland  was 
superior  to  a  thousand  arguments.  They  passed 

Senal  statutes  against  the  Irish  Catholics  until 
key  made  them  lawlem  and  Insurrectionary 
almost  by  nature  {  bat  what  one  act  had  they 
done  to  render  them  contented  (hear,  hear)  ?  It 
had  been  said  by  'some,  that  it  would  be  cruel 
to  have  the  King  alone  deprived  of  all  freedom 
of  conscience,  whilst  he  was  surrounded  by 
Catholic  counelllors;  admitting;,  this  to  be  an 
anomaly,  he  would  ask  whether  the  anomaly 
was  the  result  of  thb  measure  ?  Did  it  not  at 
present  exist  f  Was  not  the  King  prevented 
from  becoming  a  Presbyterian,  although  he 
jnlght  be  surrounded  in  bis  court  by  ministers  of 
that  persuasion,  or  by  believers  io  no  religion  at 
all  (hear,  hear)  f  Many  objections  had  been 
taken  to  this  measure,  on  the  ground  of  its  re- 
cognition of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  ; 
bat  was  not  this  power  most  substantially  re- 
cognized at  Ma3rnootli — an  Institution  endowed 
by  a  Protestant  state,  of  which  Catholic  visitors 
regulated  all  the  bye  laws  affecting  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
(hear,  hear)  ?  It  was  said,  that  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  bill  no  conscientious  Protestant 
could  swear  hereafter  that  the  Pope  had  no 
^  spiritual  authority  withhs  these  realms  ^*' 
but  was  there  any  man,  who,  at  his  entrance 
into  that  house,  took  that  oath,  and  did  not  at 
the  same  time  believe  that  the  Pope  did  possess 
such  a  power  (hear,  heai:)  ?  The  great  miscon-> 
ception  under  which  they  had  hitherto  laboured, 
in  the  proceedings  towards  Ireland,  was,  that 
they  forgot  the  moral  influence  of  laws;  the 
parliament  forgot  that  they  were  legislating 
for  a  warm  and  aifectionate  people,  who  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  kindnew 
than  coercion  (bear,  hear),  and  until  they  ad- 
mitted the  principle  of  conciliation  io  its  fullest 
extent,  It  was  vain  to  hope  for  any  thing  like 
tranqnillity  in  Ireland  (cheers).  When  en- 
lightened foreigners  contrasted  the  policy  of 
England  with  other  countries— when  they  were 
desirous  of  pointing  out  the  want  of  wisdom, 
the  want  of  liberality,  the  want  of  a  power  to 
accommodate  Itself  to  the  growing  intelligence 
of  the  age,  they  pelnted  triumpbantiv  to  Ire- 
land, and  then  told  us  not  to  speak  of  English 
magnanimity  (cheers).  Was  not  this  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  removing  speedily  this  foal 
stain  from  the  national  character  (hear,  hear)  } 
Whether  they  consulted  the  security  of  Ire- 
land, or  the  gloiT  of  E^land,  it  became  now 
ten  times  more  mcambent  on  them  to  emanci- 
pate—not Ireland,  but  to  enmncipate  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  the  English  legislatare  from 
the  disgraceful  bonds  In  which  for  so  many 
years  they  have  been  enchakied  (cheers).  It 
had  been  argued  that  this  measure  would  not 
atfeet  the  great  mam  of  the  people,  because  the 
lowest  individual  could  not  attain  the  highest 
offices  la  the  state i  l>at  one  of  the  soundest 
maxims  In  the  coastHotion  was,  that  the  mo«t 
exalted  office  was  open  to  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual I  and  it  was  to  maxims  of  this  description 
that  those  workings  of  conscious  merit,  strug- 
gling against,  and  surmounting  the  difficulties 
that  surrounded  it,  could  be  traced,  which  exer- 
tions bad  made  this  country  what  it  was :  it 
was  that  unabated  and  encouraged  ardour  dif- 
fusing itself  through  all  the  ramifications  of 
society,  that  had  raised  England  to  her  present 
unrivalled  greatncssr— ^ 
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Spirltnt  lotat  allt,  totafliqae  lafsw  per  artat 
**  Men  ftf iUt  iiioleni»  et  mafno  le  corpore 
mlscet.*' 

• 

(cheen).  He  diovld  take  the  opportaoity  of 
olTeriof;  to  the  hoate  hit  humble  tettimoay  with 
respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics— a  testimony  foonded  oo  the  eiperieace 
which  be  had  acquired,  when  in  the  eiercise  of 
official  duty  in  that  country.  When  he  first 
catered  on  that  duty,  he  had  felt  strongly  on 
the  situation  in  whidi  the  law  placed  thai  body 
of  the  King's  subjects.  He  was  then  told  by 
those  who  differed  from  him,  that  greater  ex- 
perience, and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
local  circumstances  of  Ireland,  would  correct 
the  warmth  of  his  enthosiasm.  He  did  not  deny 
that  these  observations  had  their  effect — they 
made  him  at  least  ready  to  give  a  reception  ti^ 
every  argument  that  could  be  advanced  in  their 
aupport*  They  produced  in  his  mind  a  deter- 
mined impartiality  on  that  great  question «  and 
he  could  now  aaure  that  house,  that  bb  further 
official  experience,  instead  of  shaking  bis  ori- 
ginal imprewions,  more  deeply  confirmed  them 
(cheers).  There  ezbted  in  that  country  no 
coBunon  point  of  intcrcoor«e  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  people— «o  illustration  of 
that  habitual,  he  would  say  instinctive  fellow- 
feeling,  which  so  marked  the  character  of 
EngUmd,  which  vibrated  from  one  extremity  of 
the  land  to  the  other,  which  was  felt 
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—At  each  thread,  and  lived  along  the  line. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  moved 
In  an  orbit  of  its  own  i  It  presented  the  dark 
•arfiice  to  the  view  of  the  Government 
(hear,  hear).  A  mam  thus  circumstanced 
would  be,  to  nse  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke, 
formidable  from  the  **  acnvity  of  its  inertness." 
But  in  Ireland,  that  great  body,  in  place  of 
being  inert,  was  quite  alive — it  was  full  of 
moral  and  phvsical  influence.  And  it  was  In  sucb 
a  mass  that  the  severity  of  the  law  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  discontent  which  it  was  still  con- 
sidered by  some,  expedient  to  nourish  and  trea- 
•nre  up.  True  it  was  that  the  great  portion  of 
that  penal  code  had  been  repealed,  hat  there 
was  still  a  remnant  which,  though  oseless  as  to 
■ecwity,  was  potent  for  insult  and  degradation 
(hear,  hear).  He  conld  not  bat  feel 
that  each  a  system  of  policy  had  in  Ireland 
dissevered  six  millions  of  the  people  fkom  all 
sympathy  with  the  aristocracy,  fhm  the  In- 
fluence of  property,  and  snbstitated  fbr  those 
natural  holds  on  popular  affectton,  an  laflaence 
either  of  the  priesthood,  which,  when  duly  qua- 
lified, was  salutary,  but  which,  vnder  certain 
circumstances,  might  become  noxious,  or  trans* 
ferred  their  goidimce  to  the  dark  plottings  of 
the  midnight  incendiary,  who,  by  working  on 
their  pasBuins,  aggravating  their  grievances, 
and  appealing  to  their  love  of  enterprise,  too 
often  and  too  fatally  led  them  to  exercise,  with 
their  own  hands,  a  mde  and  vague  justice 
on  the  laws  themselves  (bear,  hear).  In 
every  period,  since  the  commanion  of  this 
country  with  Ireland  it  had  been  a  maxim  with 
some  statesmen  that  the  Irish  were  not  fitted 
fbr  the  British  constltntlon.  Undoubtedly  that 
maxim,  by  being  too  pertinaciously  adverted 
to,  had  worked  ont  Its  own  necessity—for  It 
was  a  question  of  notoriety,  that  as  It  affected 
Ireland,  the  Coastltntlon  was  always,  he  might 
say,  ta  a  paroxysm.  It  was  nigost  to 
Impute  to  Catholics— that,  as  Catholics,  they 
were  Incapable  of  all  those  great  and  latriotic 


attachments,  which  were  the  olQ'ects  of  genenf 
admiration  and  respect.    The  history  of  Ftaoee 
furnished  an  example  in  disproof  of  soch  as 
imputation.    When  Henry  the  Fourth  was  op- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Guase,  to  whose  party  all 
the  atrocities  which  disgraced  that  period  were 
to   be  attributed,   the    Catholic    nobUtt)   of 
France — the  chivalrous  portion  of  that  body — 
attached  themselves  to  the  standard  of  that 
Protestant  Prince,  because,  as  the  bistoriana  of 
that  period  had  observed,  they  believed  bin  to 
be  the  Sovereign,  destined  by  Prevideoce  to 
ascend  that  throne.    Thuannv,  in  bb  nretace 
addressed  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  had  oiaoe  tone 
observations  most  descriptive  of  mil  thnw  cala- 
mities to  which  a  country,  torn  by  fvUgUMi  dH^ 
sentions,  was  subjected: — ^^  Nempe  mI  csBtera 
quibus  hoc  infiostum  virtuti   smrulum    scale! 
mala,  religionb  dissidium  acressil,  quod  jam 
too  pcene  ssecnio  orbem  Cbrisilanum  coatinub 
motibus  vexat  et  deinceps  vexablt,nlsi  itmntt 
tiva  remedia,  atque  adeo  alia  qnaa  tftm  aac- 
tenus  adhibita  sunt,  ab  lis,  guai  nni  pimcipui 
Interest,  adhibeaninr.    Natt  experlentifi  satb 
edocti  sumus,   ferrunr,  tiammas,  exilla,  pre- 
scriptiones,  irriihfte  potius  qnam  sanassr  mor- 
bum  menti  iah'eerentem  (cbeen) :  ad  qnem  pro- 
inde  cnsandum,.  non  lis  qnn  in  corpus  tautum 
pefletranty  scd  doctrioA  et  sednii  infttitatlooc, 
quae  in  animum  lenit^  tnstillatadescea4lt,op«s 
est.**  Before  he  cooclnded  he  was  aaxioas  to 
guard  himself  against  the  impatalion  of  being 
considered,  because  he  advocated  the  caaae  of 
six  millions  of  Catholics,  indifferent  lo  the  re- 
ligion which  he  himself  most  conscientmaaly 
professed.     For  that  religion  he  felt«  be  ata- 
cerely  hoped,  as  warmly  as  any  man  wbo  heard 
Um    (hear,    hear).     He    detested   the    d«ic- 
trine  that  men  were  proportionally  liberal  to- 
wards other  forms  of  faith  as  they  were  scep- 
tical in  regard  to  their  own.    Actuated  by  a 
far  different  conviction,  he  supported  liberality 
towards  the  Catholics,  because  be  felt  that  the 
unassailable  purity  of  the.  Protestant  belief  al- 
lowed him  with  safety  to  open  the  porch  of  tha 
constitution  to  any  other  dam  of  fellow  Cbria- 
tians  (hear,  hear).    No  man  conld  n*w  doabt 
that  thb  measure  must  eventually  pam.     It 
might  be  delayed  unhappily  a  vear  or  two,  bat 
pam  it  would.  He  saw  that  result  in  the  progresa 
of  public  opinion,  in  the  enlightened  clmiiiy 
which  all  classes  of  the  community  were  feel- 
ing towards  each  other— he  saw  it  in  the  attev 
tion  which  the  state  of  Ireland  had  attracted 
from  the  Legislature,  and,  above  all«  In  the 
light  which,  as  it  affected  Ireland,  had  brokrm 
In  upon  the  country  by  a  thousand  aveaae% 
(hear,  hear).    How  was  it  possible,  when  all 
the  other  impediments  to  national  yreainesa 
and  increased  prosperity  were  removed,  that 
soch  causes   of  disunion   and  heart-baraiag 
could  remain  (hear,  hear)  ?    Disappear  even- 
tually they  must  t  and  If  so,  why  not  crown  the 
Seat  arrangement,  by  making  that  wkich  was 
evitable,  now  acceptable  (cheen). 
The  SettdierwOctteraf  contrasted  the  extempo- 
raneous evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  with  tbo  doUbe- 
rate  writings   of    that  IndividBal   amdcr   thr 
signature  of  JJC.L.,  and  stated,  that  with  all 
the  respect  that  he  felt  for  a  Catholic  biahop, 
he  conld  not  believe  him  as  a  witness^  wliew  he 
heard  him  ntterfaig  sentiments  directly  ia 
teeth  of  all  that  he  had  written.    ^ 
measures  of  Catholic  Emaacinatlon,   oC 
elective  franchise  bill,  and  or  the 
establishment  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  •• 
blended  together,  that  he  could  not  appoae  the 
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first  wllliOBi  fByliV  ^  fc^  words  in  coademiia* 
tion  of  the  other  measure.  With  regard  to  the 
Elective  Franchise  bill»  he  would  declare  that  it 
was  ooe  of  the  most  uncoostitutioDal  measures 
he  had  ever  heard  of.  The  defenders  of  it 
naid  that  it  was  made  aa  adjunct  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Relief  bill,  in  order  to  conciliate  Ire- 
laadL  To  conciliate  Ireland  ?  Was  the  rman- 
cipatioa  of  the  {mtriclan  and  equestrian  orders 
of  Ireland  from  the  disabilities  under  which 
tbey  laboured,  calculated  to  reconcile  the  gene- 
ral nam  of  its  population  to  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
and  dearest  privileges  ?  He  would  ask 
Mw.  bart.  who  had  brought  forward  the 
inre  now  under  discussion,  whether  he 
would  consent,  for  any  measure  .which  would 
the  splendid  shopkeepers  of  Bond- 
to  disfranchise  the  baker,  the  butcher, 
Hie  cbimnejr-sweeper,  ei  hoe  genua  onmCf  who 
Uredf  as  the  hon.  bart  must  know,  in  the  blind 
allejs  and  dark  lanes  of  Westminster  (hear, 
hear)  ?  It  was  stated  that  the  Elective  Franchise 
hiO  wws  rendered  necessary  bv  the  splitting  of 
freeholds  which  took  place  in  Ireland;  but 
waa  Ireland  the  only  part  of  the  country 
where  such  practices  took  place }  Had  the  hon. 
han»et  never  heard  of  such  practices  at 
BfcatlordI  What  was  the  value  of  the  Isle- 
mill  from  which  so  many  forty  shilling 
were  driven  up  to  vote  for  the  hon, 
?  True  it  waa  that  such  a  system 
be  productive  of  much  fraud  and  per- 
bnt  it  was  not  on  account  of  religion,  it 
not  on  account  of  the  amelioration  it 
Hf  Id  produce  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
that  it  was  required  to  disfranchise  the  forty 
■hsnmg  freeholMrs,  but  on  account  of  the  po- 
litical advantages  which  the  passing  of  the 
bill  would  bestow  on  the  higber  ranks  of 
CatliuUcsL  The  i  baracter  which  he  would 
give  to  the  Elective  Franchise  bill  was  contained 
ia  two  words— it  was  tHUgmum  latroduimii  (bear, 
hear).  For  instance,  he  could  inrngine  a  meet- 
Jay  between  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  one  of  the 
anfigrtaaate  disfranchised  forty  shilling  free- 
botdera,  in  which  the  latter  might  say,'**  Well, 
Mr.  O^Conneli,  and  what  Imivo  you  got?'* 
•*  Ob,^*  the  answer  would  be,  **  I  have  got  a 
siik  ffovm,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament.'*  *'  Ah  I 
fbat*a  very  well  indeed  for  you ;  but  what  have 
urn  «oi?'*  *«Tou!  Why,  while  we  have  got 
weB  robed,  you  have  got  well  robbed"  (a  loud 
kmg^}  I  He  for  one  would  never  consent  to 
privileges  to  one  class  of  men,  and  «ao 
to  take  them  from  another.  A  more  un- 
Lional  measure  had  never  been  at- 
since  the  grand  forfeiture  of  the 
before  the  revolution  (bear,  hear).  He 
fiod  BO  case  in  our  annals  which  formed 
p^nallel  to  the  present.  No  borough  had 
yet  been  ffisfranchlsed  without  due  Inves- 
t^atioB  of  the  charges  brought  against  it,  and 
wiiboat  a  considerable  mass  of  evidence  being 
apon  oath  to  substantiate  them;  and  yet 
was  now  precipitately  going  to  dis- 
haif  the  voters  of  Jreland  upon  evi- 
oC  the  noft  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory 
srithout  having  got  any  two  individuals 
it  bad  examined  to  agree,  as  to  the  qua- 
wUchthe  freeholders  of  Ireland  wefe 
to  possess.  He  would  now  proceed 
dutlon  relative  to  the  proposed  remu- 
of  the  CaUiolic  clergy.  By  that  re- 
m  they  had  determined  to  establish  a 
puat  cb«rcji«  aimed  with  all  the  juriBdiction 
'to  Fapacy  (hear,  hear).    He  thought 


that  the  house  could  not  be  aware  how  exten- 
sive, how  intolerable  that  jurisdiction  was. 
Were  hon.  gentlemen  aware  that  the  rite  of 
baptism,  the  rite  of  marriage,  the  rite  of  sacra- 
ment, the  rite  of  entering  the  church,  that  of 
confirmation,  that  of  receiving  charity,  and  that 
of  burial,  were  all  spiritual  rites  which  could 
be  withheld  or  not*  according  to  the  will  of 
the  clergy  ?  Connected  with  this  subject  was 
the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  Gatbolie 
bishops  of  Ireland.  Why  did  these  bishops  re- 
fuse to  take  the  same  oath  as  was  taken  by  tho 
Catholic  bishops  of  Spain?  The  bishops  of 
that  country  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign  in  the  oath  which  they  took  on  their 
investiture  ;  for  in  their  oath  was  this  clause, 
*^  eahtia  regaUbua,  et  usitaHa  consuetudinibua  et 
tota  euijectioiu  domini  Ferdinandi"  Why 
could  not  the  bishops  of  Ireland  swear  with  a 
similar  salvo  ?  He  complained  that  there  bad 
been  a  considerable  doctoring  with  the  oath  to 
be  taken  by  these  prelates.  It  was  different 
in  the  bill  of  1816,  in  the  bill  of  1821,  and 
again  in  the  present  bill.  He  could  not  sav 
that  the  present  form  of  It  was  emetior  than  it 
had  previously  been,  because  it  was  shorter ; 
nor  emendutior^  because  it  was  less  correct. 
The  learned  gentleman  went  on  to  describe  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  French  government 
watched  the  conduct  and  correspondence  of  a 
Nuncio  resident  within  their  territory,  and  the 
regulations  by  which  they  secured  to  the  chief 
officers  of  government  the  inspection  of  his  com- 
munications from  and  to  Rorae^  as  well  after 
his  departure  as  during  bis  stay.  Such  was  the 
caution  used  in  a  Catholic  state  in  admitting 
any  emiisaries  or  delegates  from  that  dangerous 
power,  a  state,  too^  which  took  care  previously 
to  secure  Itself  as  much  as  possible  by  retain- 
ing for  the  crown  of  France,  against  all  tItA 
Papal  pretensions,  the  right  of  nominating  its 
own  bishops.  There  was  no  Catholic  state  in 
Europe— not  even  Spain,  where  the  abominable 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition  prevailed—- that  did 
not  show  something  of  a  corresponding  joUonsy, 
in  its  regulations  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  clergy  and  the  see  of  Rome — that  did  not 
compel  by  some  means  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  ecclesias- 
tics in  submission  to  the  seculiur  power.  The 
term  securities  was  ridiculous  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  present  vague  law.  What  security 
could  there  he  in  a  commission  of  Popiih 
bishops,  empowered  to  inspect  all  communica- 
tions from  Rome,  and  report  thereon  to  tho 
Privy  council }  What  security  would  there  be 
for  abuses  in  the  treasuryy  if  instead  of  those 
continual  checks  put  upon  the  financial  ad- 
ministration by  the  house  and  its  members,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  prevail 
upon  Parliament  to  appoint  a  commission, 
composed  of  four  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ? 
Would  not  the  constituents  of  the  hon.  baronet 
twit,  him  with  the  fallacy,  if  he  were  to  pro- 
pose no  better  securities  for  the  administration 
of  the  money  of  the  nation  ?  Yet  such  was  his 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  national  reli- 
gion. He  would  not  reason  gravely  upon  the  secu- 
rities. A  great  man  would  be  ashamed  to  throw 
away  the  powder  and  shot  of  a  good  argument 
upon  so  wretched  a  position  (laughter).  These 
were  not  the  penalties  provided  by  Mr.  Grat> 
tan,  illustrious  alike  for  his  enlightened  views 
and  his  patriotism,  nor  by  his  learned 
friend  the  Attoniey-General  for  Ireland, 
Their  bills  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that 
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giB  t^tcmiHtlMwthdopiMftlPiHfofVtewliv 
all  documenu  comiiic  (nm  Ikiti  qvHrter,  and 
tike  powrr  of  intpectioa  wa»  fiT**  to  the  great 
officerg  of  state  accordiagljp.  He  camparad 
tbe  a^iuactB  of  the  bill  to  wiagt,  by  iriiiclr  it 
bad  prom  bed  to  make  ao  Icariaa  fliffct.  And 
vet,  for  aJI  Iti  wlagty  he  coald  not  balp  tUnk- 
big  that  dowD  it  matt  come*  If  wm  wM  that 
cifVDBttances  ware  bo  altered  that  Popery  wat 
BO  longer  daogefotts — that  the  atmeitiei 
charged  agaiaiC  it  were  taken  ft«ni  the  iron 
ages  of  supentilioa  and  Tiolence.  They  were, 
therefore,  to  look  at  Its  preient  Mate,  green 
and  freih  as  it  appeared.  In  MTenU  him  and 
other  instrameats  of  tlie  Pope,  of  recent  date, 
Bible  Societies  were  denoooced,  and  the  read- 
ing of  tbe  Scriptures  flM-bidden.  PttrHament 
never  could  rote  money  for  the-  nnvpose  of 
bending  down  sis  millions  of  people  In  a  de- 
grading slavery  to  a  spiritual  tmldoni,  wlilcfa 
assumed  tbe  power  of  ezoommnnicattoo  and 
eternal  perdition,  if  its  victims  were  only  to 
venture  to  read  the  word  of  God,  or  to  oflRer  np 
their  prayers  to  him  without  leave  first  obtaiDed 
of  a  priest.  Ho  concluded  by  moving  an 
aowndment,  '*  that  the  bUl  be  read  a  third  time 
that  day  six  months." 

Mr.  BmkiuM  thought  thai  the  argnmenthad 
Ttm  too  much  upon  the' question  of  establidiing 
a  Roman  Catholic  church,  instead  of  the  quea- 
tion  of  totoratlng  one  which  was  established: 
With  their  spiritual  tenets  and  doctrines  he 
had  notlring  to  do.  In  the  practices  and  iaten- 
tkms  of  tlie  Romish  hierarohy  he  could  see  no- 
thing  to  dread,  were  they  even  wickedly  in- 
clined. He  owed  it  to  justice  to  vote  for  the 
removal  of  every  enactment  against  the  Catho- 
lics, or  any  otiier  body  of  men  who  remained 
exposed  to  pains  and  disabilities  loog  after  the 
evils  and  daogers  anticipated  by  those  enact* 
ments  had  ceased.  To  witfaholtl  their  rights 
was  to  keep  alive  divbions,  to  increase  the 
dangen,  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
In  times  of  peaces  to  distract  our  energies  in 
war,  when  tsey  ouglit  to  be  combined  against 
the  conHBon  enemy.  He  considered  the  oppo- 
•itlon  to  tbe  a^loncts  of  the  bill  as  of  very 
little  weight,  because  thejr  came  before  tlw 
hoaa  miber  as  matters  of  detail,  and  all  argn* 
noAts  OB  the  principle  had  been  long  ago  jet  at 
rest  for  ever.  The  practical  view  of  fim  mea- 
tare  was  with  respect  to  Ireland.  Apart  from 
Ireland,  however  cogent  tbe  arguments  and 
clalma  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their  ad- 
vocates, they  were  comparatively  unimpor- 
taac  l«  Irolafld  they  had  to  contend  with  all 
tha  diflloalty  of  a  divided  establishment  With 
an  evil  of  thin  magnltnde  still  Increasing  among 
them,  they  ought  to  think  of  a  remedv.  Could 
they  hope  to  convert  tbe  Roman  Catholics  ? 
Tha  speeolatioB  was  too  Idle  to  discuss.  He 
ttiisted  araoh  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  in- 
telligeBce  among  the  Irish.  But  they  must  not 
expect  that  the  Catholics  woald  ever  cease  in 
their  ailempts  until  they  had  acquired  their 
rights.  Wlmt  then  waa  left  but  to  remove  tbe 
causes  of-  discontent  ?  The  gallant  member  for 
WestmsBtb,  who  knew  the  value  of  lOyQOO  ad- 
ditional troope  in  preserving  tbe  peace  of 
Ireiaad,  and  fhim  Us  professional  habits  was 
not  likely  to  be  too  easily  alarmed,  was  of 
opiniaa  that  Oatbollc  Bmanclpatioo  would  do 
more  to  traaqollllse  Ireland  than  10,000  addi- 
tieBBl  force.  In -conseouence  of  these  restric- 
tions ob  the  Roman  Catholics,  Ireland  suffered 
thB.lo««f  bU  Iht  boBeflt  thotnight  underotfaer 


circumstances  be  detfVed  fWAn  the  employmcot 
of  millions  of  Enrlish  capital  (bear,  bear).  The 
Catholics  came  before  Parliament  as  suppU- 
eants  for  admission  to  a  participation  of  all  those 
civil  rights  and'  privileged  which  were  eiyoyed 
by  all  other  classes  of  tbe  King*s  sul^ects ;  in 
tus  supplication  they  were  batked  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  intelligence  and  influence  of  the 
rtotestBBt  community;  both  in  Bogladd'  and 
Ireland, audit  was  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  so  supported  that  made  further  denial' 
of  timse  chiiffls  highly  dangerous.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  some  hon.  gentlemen  who  suppoicd 
that  the  Roman  Catholic's  perpetual  medttatlon 
was  how  he  night  mott  elfoctuany  plan  tbe 
overthrow  of  the  Prstestant  establishment. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  at  this  moment 
asking  only  to  be  admitted  within  tbe  pale  of 
a' Protestant  political  society.  Could  it,  then, 
be  itnagined,  that  the  moment  they  should  sue- 
ceed  their  ezerdoos  would  be  turned  to  the 
'  destruction  of  that  society  (hear,  hear)  7  Un- 
Jem,  therefore,  the  house  could  suppose  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  be  the  most  foolish,  aa 
weilas  tbe  most' wicked  people  In  the  world,  it 
could  not  entertain  fifanr  of  this  dliscriptioa. 
The  ddef  ground  of  Bis  rt.  hon:  friend  (Mr. 
Peel*s)  objections  was,  that's  Roman  Catholic 
would  be  a  dangeiKVus  adviser  in  the  councils 
of  a  Ph)testant  King,  He  (Mr.  H.)  could  not 
apprehend  that  a  R'omHn  Catholle,  as  such, 
could  be  thnf  dangerous  in  such  a  situation  i 
for  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  pllin  the  re- 
moval  of  the  Protestant  king,  recopiizrd  by 
the  constitution,  or  even  the  downfall  of  tbe 
Protestant  Church,  of  fihich  that  king  was  the 
recognized  head,  he  must  have  previously  maJc 
such  a  sacrifice  of  his  judgment  to  hb  zeal — 
he  must  be  a  bigot  of  so  prostruted  an  in- 
tellect as  had  never  before  aspired  to  power. 
But,  let  hb  talents  be  ever  so  great, 
they  would  always  be  to  be  measured  by  the 
ability,  and  wisdom  contained  in  that  hov&e 
(hear,  hear).  He  warned  the  house,  that  IT 
they  did  not  at  once  proceed  to  do  away  nith 
these  uqjust  restrictions,  and  to  repress  thciie 
childish  and  unfounded  prejudices,  they  woo  Id 
have,  over  and  over  again,  to  deal  with  assem- 
blieeln  Ireland  of  as  formidable  a  description 
as  the  late  Catholic-  AiSociatbu  (hear,  bear). 
The  hon.  member  for  Durham  bad  rather  re. 
fleeted  upon  the  way  in  which  he  conceived 
that  tbe  two  bills,  which  he  called  the  two 
wings,  had  been  treated  and  prepared  In  th<^ 
preliminary  stages  of  their  progress,  prtor  to 
their  being  brought  up  before  thenouse:  Btit  he 
begved  to  say,  on  the  pait  both  of  hbnself  and 
of  his  rt.  hon.  friend  the  Sect«tatyof  State  for 
Foreign  AflUrs,  that  neither  of  them  knew  any 
thing  of  the  bilb  in  question,  till  the  notice  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Stafford  and  the  nol^e 
lord  (Gower).  For  Ms  own  part,  he  be- 
lieved that  both  bills  were  intended  to  aid  the 
great  measure  of  Catholic  Rmaneipatlon.  A  a 
to  the  bill  for  disfhuichisiDg  the  forly-diiinng 
freeholders,  he  could  not  say  that  he  altogether 
approved  of  its  principles^  lO  voting'  for  the 
other,  he  had  intended  to  give  it  hU  sanction 
only  up  to  this  point  and  to  thte  eslent^that 
as  this  house  held  the  public  pufse;  afld  waa 
bound  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  so  he  should  hold  it  was  bound  to 
provide  for  the  efibctnai  operation  and  resalta 
of  a  measure  wMcb,  by  aldlBig  Catholle  Busan- 
cipation,  woBid  be  calcttlaled  to  pnMftt  m»t% 
iBCBlculablO'beaeflt  to  the  <mBmflrtty,  orer 
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wUch  lb«  pwtlei  la  qseftloii  mlglit  Ikirly  be  I  ^ibmt  wovld  be  the  learned  member  and  all  fbe 


•eppoied  to*  exercise  id  exteotWeui  influence. 
Bat  when  hh  rt  bon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  talked 
•boot  tbe  nakinf  provision  for  a  regular  eita- 
bUthnent  Ibr  archbiibopt  and  bifbopt,  and  an 
inferior  clergy,  as  a  concomitant  to  the  bill  for 
Romao  Catholic  Emancipation,  be  (Mr.  H.) 
b^ged  to  say  that  he  contemplated  no  sach 

1»roTision  whatever.  He  thought,  indeed,  that 
t  would  require  much  previous  inquiry  and 
consideration,  before  they  could  proceed  to 
make  any  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  by 
law.  To  the  bill  now  before  the  house  he  gave 
his  aiost  cordial  support 

Mr.  Pec/  merely  wished  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  ro-ataiiog,  that  tbe  opinions  he  bad  for- 
merly held  on  this  matter  remained  still  unal- 
tmd.  He  could  not  toncur  with  those  who 
thought  that  no  further  concessions  whatever 
ought  to  be  made  to  tbe  Catholics;  he  had  dis- 
tinctly declared  hb  opinion  that  in  all  respecu 


gentlemen  disposed  to  support  him  (laughter)— 
**  should  incur  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  death,*' 
&c.    His  apprehensions  of  danger  from  tbe  re- 
moval of  the  existing  barriers  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  were  in  no  degree  weakened 
by  the  vote  to  which  the  boose  had  come — that 
it  was  **  fit  and  expedient*'  to  make  provision 
for    the   Roman  Cadiollc  clergy;    though  be 
would  not  say  but  ^t  it  might  be  necessary 
hereafter  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing some  sort  of  providon  for  this  class  of  per- 
sons.   Without  at  all  disguising  from  himself 
the  difficulty  of  tbe  two  only  alternatives  which 
they  were  told  tbe  boose  had  to  choose  between 
on  tbe  present  occasion,  he  thought  there  was 
yet  another  plan  to  be  proposed,  which  ought, 
at  least,  to  give  no  dissatisfaction  to  the  parties 
it  applied  to.    If  tbe  legislature  and  the  chief 
executive  offices  In  the  Protestant  Government, 
as  settled  by  tbe  Bill  of  Rights,  were  left  solely 


the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  should  be  put    to  Protestants,  and  all  others  opened  to  the 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Ireland.    But 
he  was  still  of  opinion,  that  it  was  for  the  per- 
manent interest  of  this  country  that  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  chief  executive  offices  of  the  state 
Aoaid  be  confined,  as  they  were  at  present 
confined  by  law,  to  those  who  protested  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome.    When  he 
ttw  in  what  maimer  religion,  and  especially 
that  religion,  had  influenced  all  the  civil  con- 
tests  that  had  taken  phice  in  this  country— 
how  intimately  religious  feeling  had  been  con- 
nected with  all  the  great  feuds  recorded  in  our 
history  and  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland— how 
amioly  it  had  influenced  the  two  great  events  of 
the  Relbnnation  and  the  Revolution,  he  could 
aot  bot  feel,  that  the  desire  to  extend  their  own 
creed  would  ever  be  a  leading  motive  with 
every  class  of  its  professors.  When  he  looked  at 
(he  numbers  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics,  and  at  the 
drcomstaoces  under  which  the  transfer  of  church 
property  to  Protestant  hands  took  place  at  the 
Revolution,  be  could  not  feel  satisfied  that  it 
WBS  ejipedient  to  remove  those  barriers  which 
he  thought  much  better  calculated  to  protect 
the    Proleatant  ascendancy    In   this   country 
than  the  ecclesiastical  securities  which  it  was 
now  proponed  to  substitute  for  them.    The  ex- 
clusioa  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  coeval 
with  the   Refbrmation.    In  the  5th  of  Elixa- 
heth  H  ironld  be  found    that   every  knight, 
burgess,  &c.  before  he  could  sit  in  that  house, 
was  obliged  to  Uke  a  certain  oath,  which  if  his 
lemwed  friend  (Mr.  Twiss)  would  be  content 
Is  sdmdnliirr  instead  of  the  test  or  abjuration 
oath,  he  (Mr.  P.)  would  be  quite  satUfied  (a 
laugh)..     The  learned  gent  had  quoted  the 
prcunUe  of  an  act  whfeb  vras  passed  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  YI.;  the  language  of  which 
he  ceonidered  to  be  very  beautiful  and  impres- 
iive  s— ^*  Bat  as  in  tempest  or  storm  one  vest 
is  ceaeevient ;  in  hotter  or  milder  weather  a 
lifhter  mad  more  liberal  garmeiit,  both  may  and 
oegbc  to  be  used,"  Ac.    Now  he  (Mr.  P.)  be- 
hif  anzions  to  ascertain  what  was  the  **  light 
and  lihi  i  nl  garment"  used  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  in  respect  of  these  matters,  had 

BO  penmfaig  tbe  act,  that  it  was  one 

rhich,  for  tbe  very  speech  that  learned 
this  night  delivered  he  would  have  been 
pat  lo  death  (Unghter,  and  cries  of  hear). 
'*If  nary  person  almll  by  any  Writteg,  word, 
deed,  or  met*  den^  the  King's  supnreraaey— then 
'^tenBdall  hli*i*is,nbcttor«,and  comforttrs" 


Roman  Catholics,  lie  could  not  see  that  the 
latter  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of  such 
an  arrangement,  nor  did  he  believe  that  it 
would  lead  to  any  of  those  invidious  distinc- 
tions which  he  admitted  had  existence  in  Ire- 
land, or  those  irritating  processions  that  could 
not  be  enough  condemned.  That  the  Parlia- 
ment was  on  this  great  measure  placed  in  a 
situation  of  difficulty  he  did  not  deny ;  iHit  that 
difficulty  was  in  no  slight  degree  attributable 
to  the  course  which  had  been  hitherto  taken  in 
that  house  on  the  subject,  and  by  which  the 
hopes  of  the  Romaic  Catholics  must  necessarily 
have  been  raided  very'higbly.  He  had,  how« 
ever,  not  been  instrumental  in.exciting  or  en- 
couraging any  false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  tbe 
Roman  Catholics;  and  he  therefore,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  should  now,  by  his  iroi€j 
attest  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  this 
bill,  which  proposed  to  grant  them  all  that  they 
claimed. 

Mr.  Brougham  i   The  right  hon.  gent,  still 
apprehended  danger,  it  seemed,  to  the  Protest- 
ant Establishment  both  in  chu  rch  and  state.  If 
tlfe  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  allowed  access 
to  office.    Tbe  same  alarm  on  the  same  account 
was  experienced  in  England  ISO  years  ago. 
But  as  no  harm  had  happened  notwithstand- 
ing, he  had  a  right  to  anticipate  that  190  years 
hence  our  posterity  would  laugh  at  our  fears, 
as  we  now  did  at  those    of  our   ancestors. 
When  the  Scottish  Union  was  to  introduce  into 
the  House  of  Lords  sixteen  Presbyterian  peers 
at  once,  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  die  venerable 
predecessor  of  one  of  tbe  most  vehement  oppo- 
nents of  the  Catholic  claims  at  this  day,  ear- 
nestly besought  the  Lords  to  consider  timt  they 
were,  by  such  admission  of  the  Presbyterian 
peers,  exposing  themselves  to  a  danger,  tbe 
greatness  of  which  no  tongue  could  speak  (a 
laugh).    He  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Jesuits  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  on  that 
and  on  former  occasions  they  had  been  flourished 
in  the  faces  of  gentlemen  to  deter  the  house,  if 
ponible,  from   having  any  communion   with 
them.    But  what  would  they  say  to  a  Protes- 
tant bishop— one  of  the  flowers  of  episcopacy— 
not  a  friend  to  the  Catholic  cause,  but  one  who 
agreed  perfectly  with  the  right  hon.  gent.— -o 
man,  however,  of  great  learning  and  research— 
what  would  they  think  of  such  an  individual, 
if,  when  you  signed  tbe  thirty-olne  articles,  be 
said^he,  be  it  observed,  hatiog  Jesuilisa»— 
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fftlifvAifB.— *CaMoAb  CbSmt. 


«•  TSodgli  yod  ligB  Iht  tMrty-miai  iiktiefoi,  yott 
do  not  Kgrte  #itii  them  te^inCely ;  but  in  the 
lamp  yon  adorit  of  tbeir  propriety.    Your 
belief  iriih  respect  to  tome  of  tbem  it  an  oyct- 
llov— with  reference  to  others,  it  li  an  ebb 
tide;  and  to  £ar  at  certain  otJier  points  are 
concemod,  it  is  nearly  a  ipring  tide.    Yon 
tlierafbre  can  maftb  a  tort  of  average  state- 
nent  of  your  belief,  and  you  may  talre  yonr 
Itvinf  for  bavki^  tiraUotred  the  whole  oftfae 
tlUrty-nine  articiet  in  this  manner**  (laof  hter). 
Such  wai  the  doctrine  held  out  by  tliat  learned 
]lralate.    He  waa  told  that  Dr.  Doyle*t  pam- 
pUet,  If  taken  and  contmated  with  hit  eaami- 
■ation,  centnined  matter  very  different  from 
that  which  he  had  deiiirered  before  the  com- 
mittee.   Dr.  Doyle't  pamphlet  contained,  he 
thonfht»  amny  inielnperate  ezprettiont.    But 
Whs  it  not  poMible  that  Dr.  Doyle  was  torry 
Air  tlwte  eacprcstions  i  Wat  it  not  barely  pos- 
sible that  (be  toae  of  that  {iamphlet^  that  the 
tone  of  speeches  which  had  been  qnotedi  and 
the  difference  which  appeared  in  the  evidence 
that  Had  been  subieqoently  given,  might  have 
Ibeen  prodnced  by  the  kind  nnd  considerate 
treatment  which  the  individuals  had  ekperi- 
enced?    Might    toot  that  change  have    been 
MTected  by  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  Par- 
liament, to  a  certain  degree,  for    the    pur- 
pose of  Hktening  to  tbeir  grievances  and  com- 
plaints t  and  that,  too,  with  an  implied  under- 
#iandioit  l^t   the  Parliament  of  .the  united 
liingdsm  would  redrem  them  ?  Might  not  these 
coDtlderatiottt    have    Initigated    Uie    tohe  of 
thote  wim  approached  the  legidatnre  with  a 
talo  of  lon^-tuffering?    And  if  to,  could  any 
man  advaikce  a  more  cogent  reason  for  pro- 
ceeding in  the  tame  conne  of  conciliation,  and 
Admitting  the  Roman  CathoHct  to  the  full  bene- 
it  of  ihr  conttttttdoto  (bear,  hear)  I    He  pro- 
tested against  making  the  tpeechrt  or  Writings 
of  any  iudtvidnal,  a  reason  for  cnndemding  all 
those  with  whom  he  might  be  connected.     Why 
nhoold  they,  make  the  opinions  of  one  ttian,  out 
of  Use  or  6,000,000,  the  ttondArd  of  all  the 
»rinciple>,  and  of  all  the  feelings,  of  the  great 
ly  to  which  he  happened  to  belong  ?    How 
would  gentlemen   in  that  house  like  tdch  a 
.measure  to  fte  dealt  oat  to  themselves  ?  How 
JToutd  the  rt.  hon.  ^nt  Hhb  spoke  last  fed, 
if  he  heard  Any  individual  say,  ''  I  Wilt  not 
Judge  of  the  rt.  hen.  gentleman  by  what  he  )ws 
laid  himself,  ottt  by  sdrh  or  nich  a  spccdr, 
delivered  by  a  gentleman  who  siip|M>rts  hh 
principles     Mr.   Such-a-one  spoke  no  very 
sensible  spe(ecb-*h^  can  talk  very  great  non- 
Aente-— so  can  Sir  8ttch-B-one,  or  my    Lord 
JKach-a-dne ;  liiton  to  them  i  and  then  yon  wiH 
liave   a  tample  of  the  feeling  of  the  Honm 
St^rtt^m    whose   pr&iciplet  they  advocale*' 
(l»ugbter]u    He  had^  in  this  coone  olT  the  de- 
htafe,  beard  something  of  pertecOtion;  and  It 
was  said  ,itmt  the  principle  of  persrcutioo  wift 
inberaot  in  tKe  Catholic  church.    Let  not  ihois 
who  used  thii  argnnteut  be  too  preclte  in  its 
•pplicaiiott.    There  had  been  peneculioOft  in 
M  charch«b    Let  the  priests  ofanyre%ioo 
Jwve  power,  and  lot  men  speak  in  oppotition 
.to  their  dortrinvsi   aad   persecution    would 
be  sure  to  follow.    Let  the  bouse  look  to  the 
Jiead  of  the  Lutheran  church,  which  ftrtt  pointed 
.oat  the  errorih  as  they  were  called,  of  the 
.cbarch  of  Roan.    Latlwr  himtelf  was  not  free 
from  the  chafge  pf  Intoleniaco.    Bat  wbether 
j9ut  «h  vcb  9#m  i^atberaa  or  Caltiniitic— for 


Imrd  CItflMni  kad  dtrlared,  that  wb  had  a 
Calvanlctic  creM,  mn  ArmMao  riergy,  aad  a 
Popiik  ritual — Calvin  was  alio  a  persecvtor— 
the  persecator  of  Servetnt,  wboln  ho  canmd  to 
be  bnrned.    M  called  on  the  house  tb  looh  at 
tb^  scenM  wMcb,  at  no  very  remote  periedi 
had  been  acted  In  this  coantry.    He  allnded  td 
the  inferhal  torments  — be  could  call  them 
nothing  dite— which,  15D  yean  ngn,  wtve  it^ 
Hicted  on  the  people  of  Scotlaad,  nadcr  dmt 
tyrant,  wfao,  alike  containing  the  law  of  God^ 
and  the  sncrednets  of  the  constitatfon,  sent  his 
people  to  die  the  death  of  martyrs,  on  acconat 
of  the  covenant.    They  died  as  they  had  lived* 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  opiakms  tbey 
bad  esponsed,  and  scoralag  to  give  np  a  prh^ 
ciple,  even  though  tbeir  existence  depended  oa 
it  *  On  the  one  side  were  the  prietti,  who 
postemed  power  i  on  the  other  tide  wrete  the 
honest  meh,  who  dorM  to  deny  that  tbeir  doc- 
trines were  right;  and  the  result  was  that 
beriecution,  which  be  de6ed  the  man  best  read 
in  matten  of  thit  kind  to  eqaal  ia  the  hittory 
of  thit  cobntry  or  of  £nro|ie.     When  indl- 
vidaals  bandied  about  the  charge  of  jeaaliitm 
atod  of  pertecation,  he  would  advise  tbem  la 
resrave  all  those  disabilities,  whicbi  wiilb  tbey 
nreated  111  Ibelings  amongst  one  pdity,  pr^ 
dnced  bo  benefit  for  the  other,  nod  to  remem- 
ber (he  words  which  had  been  qnoted  from 
TbuaattS*-ProiiBH|il>eae«  hriiiau  psMat  ymbM 
mmbw  marram  mmti  inkmnmtem.    Let  l£ng- 
laad  threw  atlde  her  'loag-prised,  and  he  once 
thought    exploded   Irish  impolicy.     Let  her 
ieaVe  to  foreign  powen  no  spot  on  wUdi  they 
cobM  dwell  in  the  hope  that  Mere  the  em- 
pire m^ht  be  weakened.     8ome  of  Iketb  at 
this  moment  dwelt  with  delight  on   hrelaad. 
Every  thing  that  patted  In  Ireland  fontod  Its 
way  into  foreigb  Gasettes.     In  the   Vienna 
Gazette  not  a  word  was  said  abont  oar  kt^ 
tnt)vcment  in  artt  and  sciences — not  a  syllaUo 
about  the  ttridet  which  education  was  nmklag 
*-not  the  least  notice  of  the  liberel  policy 
which  divtingnitbed  onr  commercial  arrange^ 
mentt.    Tbeee  mattrra  were  all  careAiHy  cos- 
cealedi  and,  with  one  exception,  oi 
affahnt   Were   |i*toed  over  wholly 
Unfortnnately,  the  hialory  of  Irelnnd 
that  tolitary  exception.    ThO  tame  fteHnf 
itted  elfec wbftre.    Let  ther^  no  idl^r  bb  a 
in  the  empire  on  which  fbrelgn  ^ncaslea 
toffer  their  eyt  to  dweH  with  amUeiona  plcm. 
sate.    Make  it  as  unpleasant  for  tbem  to  lowk 
on  Dublin  tor  on  Cork  as  It  was  at  Ptaanii. 
for    theis    to    view    Kdlnbargb    or    fnndaa. 
Pdaeb,  it  wat  tni«,  Was  now  trstgb]itb*d :  fcmt 
woidd  war  keter  come*    Aad  wbea  it  4id 
comov  let  'tbem«  nnlem  tbey  rha^g»d  tbOir  cwa- 
duet  ftmardt  Irtfland,  IdOk  to  i^i  c&mmrj 
then.     Did   they    ftcoHect   the  sitaatia^  ^ 
Ireland  in  the  revolntionnry  war^    f^^j^  t^ 
teen  yean  ago,  when  thoy  talked  of  liwi 
did  they  not  speak  of  that  coaatry  aa  if  • 
vibce  of  the  empb^  wan  llkoly  to ' 
province  of  Fraace?   Such  tii 
agahit  aad  tack  fban  mi|^t  be 
Catholic  ClaisM  w«re   rijoctcd 
they  bad  pat  dowa  the  Calbolie 


after  tbey  had  incraaaad  their  stWiafy  pai 
after  they  had  done  mack  la  Irrttata^  ami 
to  prodaco  a  khid  lbeliim«  ba  dU  mtC  ta 
there  wai  aay  aum*  wMher  BaaHdh  or 


wai  aay  auuH  wMher  B^gHdh  or  Mik, 
roald  bo  Tala  laoaab  taaiBasr  airOa 


woald  bo  Tala  laoib 
of  Ifaiaadi  •?•■  urn 
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v«{le^  la  everj  p^het  p|irt  pf  Eorop^,  if  tbja 
mtamira  were  thrown  out  Oiear,bear).  But 
bis  he  woold  say.  that  if  Ihry  trnt  up  this  bill 
o  the  other  ho^se  bj  a  large  niigority ,  be  thonj^hf , 
without  arrqf^tto^  to  bimifelf  any  peculiar  fpre- 
ii2ht«  that  they  mlrbt  depeqd  on  the  ^raDquiUity 
of  that  coun^  (neari  near),  l&ut  if  %t  were 
not  carried  by  such  a  maiority,  and  that  at  t^e 
present  mcune^t,  in  tfii!  vefy  reign — in  the 
reign  of  His  Qracious  M^esty  the  King  who 
BOW  sat  90  the  Throne — then  be  could  only  say 
that  he  had  exonerated  himself  from  any  blame 
that  miflit  attach  by  calling  oq  the  Iwuse  to  be 
wise—by  imploring  them  to  act  while  h  was 
day — by  entrcatiqg  them  not  to  wait  till  the 
dar^  plghi  shrouded  them,  **  wheii  no  maii  ca^ 
tell  what  will  comer* 

Sir  K  Biake  said  he  was  Always  at  his  i^st ; 
he  ktood  thexe  as  the  unsolicited  advocate  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  (loud  cries  of  qneRtlon). 
They  were  entitled  to  an  equality  of  rights  and 
priy ilexes  (question,  qqestion)  ;  and  this' he 
asserted  boJdly,  eveu  in  the  face  of  the  rt. 
boa.  Secretarv  for  the  Hoipe  Department. 
(Laii|hter,  ana  cries  of  question,  reirdered  the 
remamder  of 'the  hon.  barL*s  speech  inaudible). 

The  bouse  then  dlvided.-r-For  the  third 
mding,  «4a— Against  ity.8S7.— Migority  in  its 
&voar,  2U 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  ^nd 
paaaed,  amidst  considerable  cheering. 
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LORDS,  Wednbsdat,  Mat  ll.'-Slr  Jol^n 
Jfempnit  and  Several  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  brought  op  the  Catho- 
lic Relief  bill.  Sir  John  Newport,  in  banding 
it  to  the  Chancellor  said,  **•  The  Commous 
hare  paned  a  bill  to  remove  the  disqualt- 
ficatioBS  of  His  Mcjesty's  Roman  C^thuUc 
subjects,  lo  which  they  request  the  assent  of 
this  houte." 

Lssrd  Ken^  presented  a  petition  against  the 
bin,  from  a  member  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ff»rd«  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sibtborpe,  who  prated 
that  he  aod  other  clergymen  of  the  £sta- 
blisbed  Church  might  be  relieved  from  takiog 
the  oath  of  supremacy  if  this  hill  paibed."  Tiie 
■xtoation  of  persons  taking  orders  wo^ld'  be 
coaspletdy  altered  by  it.  Jhe  Catholics  and 
Diiaeoter*  did  not  admit  of  ^ony  interference  of 
GoTeruaeot  with  dieir  churches.  The  Church 
of  Eoffond  iMrhnowledge^  the  King  as  i^  head, 
bat  00  tlie  condition  tliat  the  GovefSment  should 
be  solely  in  cymmunlon  with  it.  The  state  of 
the  cmae  would,  however  be  completely  altered, 
when  the  Government  admitted  Cajthoiics  to  a 
participation  of  power  in  the  state. 
Hie  bill  was  then  read  ;ii  ^t  t^me. 

FftiOAT,  Mat  ISd— Tl|e  Ari;hbUbop  a^YorJt 
preeesited  a  petition  A-om  the  clergy  of  ^e 
East  Ridiiig  of  YorJiahirc.' 

Ums^  JCu^  said  t^t  it  was  IKR^  of  roinar^ 
that  bat  few  petitions  had  bee^  j^rHentedTrom 
Cha  ^^^arj  of  tiiose  dioceses  wbtielh  were  Ikrjge 
aM  richt  «a<M^  «>  Canterbury.  T^kk,  Winch^ 
tar,  a^  1) griian  ;  whereas  they  ea^e'  ^  fjieA^ 
wiasKers  from  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
'  the  dioceses  If  ere  small.  A  neat  Dro- 
n  of  the  petitions  ^m  the  qergy  iiad 
OroBi  Leicester/ Cornwall,  Devpqslyre, 
c--iift  short,  firom  all  those'  ^X^cei  wbe.re 
limhhm^  were  hi  tran^Uu^  and  frpm  which 
tnu^dm  might  be  desirable.  He  most  how- 
ever afjr,4hat  f^r  liit  pai-tt  he  .{^e&rred  ibe 


venerable  flxtores  of  that  hQnH9,i^%(}f«  pieces 
of  furniture  which  were  moven'bie  and  ca|)a})le 
of  being  rendered  more  valuable  by  changr. 

The  Rishp'p  of  ^^tr  declared  that  he  upver 
used  any  influence  In  procuring  petitipoiL  As 
he  bad  stated  this  before,  it  was  nqfair  in  the 
noble  baron  to  make  this  assertion  agaip ;  but 
the  noble  baron  might,  if  be  ple«Hed,  repeat  the 
calumny,  fqr  oilumny  it  wa«*  'With  regard  to 
one  of  the  petitions,  he  ba4  a  letter  frooi  tl^e 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  ipforipfffg  hipi  that  po 
influence  had  been  vsed  to  procure  it,  but  ibat^ 
on  the  coptrary,  the  people  bad  applied  to  t^ini. 
He  believefi  tl^e  rei^i  cause  of  so  pi^oy  petitions 
being  pxeae^ied,  iraji,  that  ^  pepule  of  thp 
country  ^id  ij^t  11  he  lo  ^ave  indiOer^Qce  Im- 
putfdto  them  10  the'  cause  pf  ri;ligiop,  as  tad 
been  done  by  the  noble  baron.  '  Their  lord- 
ships had  been  told  of  the  danger  therp  ytould 
be  in  fefusiii^  to  accede  to  the  clain^s  of  tiie 
Catholic^  \  h^i  ^as  there  no  danger  in  refusiui^ 
to  listen  |o  the  anmerou^  petition?  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  whic^  had  been  laid  00  t^  \»h\t  from 
the  people  of  this  country  ? 

The  Bishop  of  fiertford  disclaimed  all  exer- 
cise of  influence  on  his  part  to  procure  peli- 
tioQs.  Paly  one  had  cnm^e  frqpi'tbe  clergy  of 
his  diocese. 

Lord  iKhnf  did  pot  all.ude  to  the  extent,  bnt 
the  revenue  o^  tne  dioceses;  the  fact  was«  that 
tho  petitions  w^re  fevr  from  those  where  there 
were  no  translations. 

The  Lgrd  OhunctUor  did  not  rise  from  any 
wibh  fo  oppoBe  the  kind  of  observations  in  which 
the  nublo  baron  so  often  indulged.  He  bad 
alea(|y  said^  and  he  (vas  cunfideot  of  the  fact, 
that  their  lordships  owed  a  great  proportion  of 
the  petitions  with  which  their  table  w;is  covered 
to  the  observations  of  the  qoble  lord ;  for  the 
people  of  this  country  did  not  uish  to  be  held 
op  as  indifferent  on  this  important  question  of 
Catholic  claims.  Let,  then,  the  noble  lord  go 
<m ;  because  if  he  did,  between  that  day  and 
the  day  on  which  the  me^ure  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed, short  f^  the  time  was,  their  lordships 
would  find  that  maqy  more  petitions  against  the 
Catholics  voold  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Lor^  BoUand  felt  some  difficulty  iq  recon- 
ciling the  assertion  that  those  petitions  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  country  with  what  had 
nUleo  from  several  rt.  rev.  prelates  and  the 
Teamed  lord  on  the  woolsack — namely,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  was  hostile  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  wlHch  had  now,  for  the  second 
ime^  been  bf ought  up  firom  the  other  honse» 
aqi^  (o  which  ^  Commons  of  the  united  king. 
Qfm  had  twice  solicited  their  lordships*  assent, 
l^ccording  ^o  the  theory  of  l^e  constitution,  as 
^t  bad  been  ei^plained  by  ^i  Anti-reformers, 
th^scouid  not  be  the  catie.  Whenever  the  In- 
pi^eqce  of  <cei;tain  secret  parts  of  the  constltu- 
tj(Qn  |iad  been  aUu4^d  to.  he  bad  been  told,  that 
in  tjieory  j^ie  House  of  CoraDions  was  the  real 
repreae^tiye  of  the  peoplel  But  it  seemed 
that  hfi  hi^d  .been  Jabouring  under  an  error, 
i'he  Jpopiiqons  vt^ejre  np  longer  the  representative 
of  ^'e  ^jPOyple.  That  house  was,  on  the  contrary, 
tp  be  regarded  rather  as  an  oligarchy,  as  it 
.hj|d  ,Qfjten  i^een  described  by  meft  who  were 
CjUlfBd  yifionary  reformers — as  an  logenloiis 
cpplrivance  .to  depriv.e  .the  inany  pf  their  rights 
yn  prder  ^o  confer  them  on  me  few.  ft  had 
'.sometimes  been  |^d  that  'there  was  no  proper 
vent  fcp*  public  ^pmnipn }  but  that  complaint 
l;cp4i^d^qo  lopger  bf^de*    ifpr  now  a  voice  had 
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been  foimd  for  ilemocnicy  in  that  house  i  and 
the  tU  reT.  memberB  of  the  opposite  bench,  and 
the  lear^d  lord  on  the  woolsack,  bad  consti- 
tuted thcmselVes  the  organs  of  (be  people.  For 
bis  own  part,  though  rather  a  loke-warm  re- 
former,  be  bad  racber  too  much  love  for  reform 
io  deny  the  possibUity  of  the  vote  of  the  Hoase 
of  Commons  being  different  from  the  opinion  of 
iht  people.  After,  however^  that  Iwnse  liad 
j(wice  passed  such  a  measure  at  the  present, 
he  did  not  think  it  could  have  been  possible 
for  any  person  to  stand  up  and  assert  that  the 
lUDiversBi  feeling  of  the  people  was  against  it. 
"If^  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  represented  the  whole  people, 
hod  in  contradiction  to  the  known  wish  of  at 
least  one  third-part  of  that  people,  their  lord- 
ships were  assured  that  the  country  was  hostile 
to  the  measure ;  and  this  they  were  told  on  the 
f^uihority  of  pocket  petitions  got  up  in  holes 
end  corners,  of  scraps  of  papers  like  private 
correspondence,  which  the  members  of  the  op- 
posite  bench,  and  the  reverend  and  learned  lord 
(laughter) — be  meant  the  noble  and  learned 
?urd — on  the  woolsack,  were  in  the  daily  habit 
of  producing.  He  did  not  meon  to  say  that 
there  was  not  a  decided  objection  in  some  re- 
flecting minds,' to  granting  the  Catholic  claims, 
and  an  Indiiference  on  the  subject  in  many 
others ;  but  he  would  assert,  that  nothing  had 
cccurrcd  which  entitled  any  reverend  or 
learned   lord   to    say  that  the   feeling  of  the 

iQople  of  this  country  was  hostile  to  the  Catho- 

ic  claims. 
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MowoAY,  May  16, —The  Earl  of  Derby  pre- 
Sf'.uted  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
lUIief  bill.  It  had  been  drawn  up  at  a  public 
iDcetiiig  convened  by  the  boroughrecve,  who 
signed  the  petition.  The  number  of  signatures 
attached  to  it  was  16,S78.  A  very  short  time 
bad  been  allowed  before  it  was  sent  off  to  be 
resented,  otherwise  he  was  assured  it  would 

ve  been  signed  by  three  times  that  number ; 
but  as  it  was,  he  considered  it  to  represent  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  migority  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Manchester. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  wished  to  make  a  few' 
observations  on  the  petition,  which  was  opposed 
to  another  petition  signed  by  40,000  inhabitants 
of  Mandiester,  which  would  be  presented  to- 
morrow. With  ngtLTd  to  the  petition  now 
before  the  bouse,  it  certainly  was  the  fact,  that 
a  meeting  bad  been  called  by  the  boronghreeve, 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  iL  On  the  ousiness 
belog  opened,  the  place  of  the  meeting  was 
occupbn  by  nearly  equal  numbers  on  both 
sidesi  The  qoettion  was  put  on  the  petition, 
and  an  a4Journmcnt  was  moved  ai  an  ameod- 
meat.  On  a  show  of  hands,  there  appeared  a 
great  minority  la  fiivoar  of  the  adjournment, 
«nd  nearly  ail  the  respectable  persons  who 
Attended  went  away,  conceiving  that  the  meet^ 
ing  was  a(Uovmedfte«ii<.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, a  great  sumber  of  low  Irish,  chiefly  la- 
bourert,  rmhed  in.  On  their  arrival,  a  motion 
was  made  and  carried,  that  the  petition  be  pre- 
aented.  It  waa  immediately  signed  by  the 
persona  who  had  thus  rushed  ia«  Copies  of  the 
other  petitkM.  against  the  bill,  had  been  left 
lor  ilgwitiira  at  difcrent  places  in  Manchester. 
A  great  jiaaiher  of  Irish  labourers  availed 
thaoselvM  of  the  opportnity  thni  afforded,  to 
riga  net  Iheir  aaaet  but  their  narks.  Ob  exa- 
minatiOBt  it  was  dltcovtred  that  between  t  aad 


SOOO  crosses  were  attached  to  It.  It 
thought  that  this  had  been  done  to  depreciate 
the  petition,  and  these  marks  were  cancelled. 
The  petition  would  therefore  be  presented  to- 
morrow as  signed  bv  only  S8,(XX),  instead  of 
40,000.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  noble  earl  contained  respectable 
names,  but  a  great  proportion  was  of  the  kind 
he  had  described  i  ana  immediately  after  the 
name  of  the  boroogbreeve,  came  the  nansea  of 
a  great  number  of  Irish  labourert,  anch  as  BU* 
cbaei  Delaney,  and  the  like. 

The  Earl  of  Derby : — Instead  of  the  names  of 
the  lowest  class  of  Irish  labourers — as  the  rt. 
rev.  prelate  had  tbourht  fit  to  describe  the  pe- 
titioners— following  that  of  the  boronghreeve* 
the  first  name  that  occurred  after  Us  was  that 
of  Mr.  Birley,  who  had  been  the  commaoder  of 
a  volunteer  corps.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
the  rt.  rev.  prelate  had  said,  he  still  maintained 
that  the  petition  contained  a  large  nnmber  of 
respectable  names,  and  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  minority  of  the  people  of  Manchester. 

The  Earl  of  Limtriek  censored  the  langaage 
used  by  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  in  deacribinf  the 
persons  who  signed  the  petition  presented  hy 
his  noble  friend.  If  Irish  labourers  signed  the 
petition,  he  thought,  however,  that  they  did  not 
deserve  to  he  dcKribed  as  persons  of  the  low- 
est order,  since  it  appeared  that  they  conid 
write  their  names. 

The  Bishop  of  CAe«/er,  in  using  the  expreasioa 
'*  lowest  class,**  meant  only  to  apply  it  to  the 
worldly  condition  of  the  petitioners.  He  must, 
however,  say,  that  from  their  situation  in  life, 
as  well  as  their  being  Roman  Catholics,  he  did 
not  think  them  the  kind  of  persons  l>est  quali- 
fied for  giving  an  opinion  on  the  question.  Far 
from  him  be  &e  idea  of  casting  any  refleccioa 
on  those  whom  Providence  had  placed  in  • 
lower  situation  of  life  than  himselC 

Lord  Cl{fi€ti  did  not  doubt  that  many  of  that 
description  of  persons,  whom,  on  account  of 
their  worldly  condition,  the  rt.  rev.  prelate 
styled  the  lower  class,  had  signed  the  petitioe. 
Their  doing  so  only  proved  the  existence  of  ge- 
neral feeling  In  nvonr  of  the  Catholic  claims 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest*. 

The  Bislwp  of  I.iaeohi  presented  four  peti- 
tions from  diiferent  parts  of  his  diocese  againsit 

*  Afterwards,  Friday,  Jane  9,  the  rt  rev. 
prelate  made  the  following  explanation :  Ho 
said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  fmm  Ma»« 
Chester,  complaining  of  certain  erroneous  state- 
ments in  the  report  of  his  speech  relative  to 
that  petition.  He  wished  to  observe,  thai  the 
allegations  which  he  had  laid  before  their  lord- 
shipa  were  nsade  on  the  authority  of  a  respect- 
able indivldnali  bat  he  was  now  destrees  of 
doing  justice  by  a  more  correct  statement  of 
the  facts.  He  had  sUted  that  the  petition  was 
•iened  by  IfijOOO  persons,  hot  that  12/100  were 
of  the  lowest  description.  He  was  now  in- 
formed that  a  very  great  number  of  the  aina- 
tures  were  by  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  Yfhat  he  had  said  about  the  in- 
sertion of  Irish  names  appeared  also  to  be 
founded  in  mistake.  All  he  could  say  was,  that 
he  had  from  this  occurrence  leaised  a  lessoo 
not  to  malM  amertlons  on  the  aatberity  of 
others.  In  fatnre  he  certaSaiy  shoold  not  re» 
peat,  in  thatlwaae,  the  statemetts  of  iatereMed 
parties,  without  due  inquiry. 

Lord  Sti/kU  was  amved,  en  the  begt  aatho- 
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fb*  Otthotfc  claimi.  He  allBded  to  what  bad 
lately  fallea  from  a  noble  lord  (King)  wbo 
drew  a  dlatinctlon  between  tbe  petitions  from 
hr^  and  nnall  dioceses.  He  could  amare  tbe 
noble  lord  tbat  bis  diocese  was  one  of  the  most 
extensiTO,  and  he  donbted  not  that  tbe  noble 
lord  would  believe  him  when  he  said  tbat  be 
wtdbed  that  iti  rcTennes  were  among  the  most 
extentiTO  also.  But  ho  declared  that  he  never 
had  eidier  directly  or  Indirectly  influenced  the 
getting  np  of  any  petition.  It  was  not  becom- 
ing in  any  persons  who  had  to  decide  on  a 
qsestioo  to  seek  for  petitions  either  for  or 
against  it 

The  Marqnis  of  Irmutfom  said  he  had  a  peti- 
tion to  present  from  persons  who  could  not  be 
olyccteo  to  on  the  ground  of  their  worldly  con- 
dition. It  was  signed  by  only  900  persons, 
who,  however,  represented  property  io  the 
amount  of  between  SX)  and  90  millions.  It  was 
tbe  petition  of  certain  Merchants,  Bankers,  and 
Bank  Directors  of  tbe  City  of  London.  Deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country,  and 
convinced  that  tbat  welfare  mainly  depended 
on  consolidating  tbe  coimexion  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  they  regretted  any  thing 
which  tended  to  distnib  that  connexion.  Being 
prrsaaded  that  a  great  part  of  the  capital  <? 
this  country  was  prevented  from  going  to  Ire- 
land in  consequence  of  the  uncertain  state  of 
tet  country,  the  petitioners  thought  it  right  to 
approach  that  house,  and  to  pray  that  measures 
night  he  adopted  which  would  ensure  tranquil- 
lity, and  relieve  the  capital  of  thb  country 
from  the  impediments  which  prevented  hs  use- 
h\  employment  in  Ireland.  He  concluded  by 
requesting  timt  the  petition  be  read  at  length. 


TOESOAT,  Mat  17. — The  Lord  Chancellor 
presented  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of 
Percy-street  chapel,  Pancras. 

Lord  King  had  been  informed  that  the  minis- 
ter of  Percy-street  chapel  bad,  at  the  close  of 
his  sermon,  announced  from  the  pulpit  that  tbe 
petition  was  lying  in  the  vestry  for  signatures. 
He  Hated  tbat  the  petition  was  against  tbe  Ca- 
tholics, and  observed,  that  as  the  House  of 
Lordn  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  numbers, 
it  would  be  advisable  for  females  as  well  as 
males  to  sign  it.  This  subject  of  the  Catholic 
claiais  was  certainly  no«r  made  a  religions 
^aestion,  mnce  it  was  mixed  up  with  divine 
wofiUp.  It  was  held  up  as  one  of  those  things 
which  tte  congregation  were  bound  to  **  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.** 

Tbe  Bishop  of  London  vindicated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  minister  of  Percy-street  chapel.  Tbe 
•abject  had  been  mentioned  to  him  (the  Bishop) 
and  be  found  no  reason  to  censure  the  clergy- 
aian,  who  was  a  most  pious  and  worthy  man. 

The  Lard  CkanctUor  said  that  as  tbe  Bishop 
of  Looiloa  was  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
dcfgymao,  he  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would 
he  aatistfed  also. 

The  Harl  of  Cnemarwm  heard  with  regret  the 
coodnet  of  this  clergyman  defended.  Tbat  de- 
fcace  would  tend  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
the  like  cooduct ;  so  that,  whenever  a  question 
might  be  agiuted  in  Parliament  which  the 
to  call  theological,  that  question 


lily,  Ihsl  Booe  of  the  names  to  the  Manchester 
peMoD  bad  h^en  canvassed  for,  and  that  all 
the  sigmstnei  had  been  voluntary. 


would  be  miked  np  with  divine  ifonhlpi  Iq 
this  way  the  clergy  might  brawl  In  Atelr  owA 
churches  I  and  by  doing  so,  all  respect  for 
their  character  would  be  lost  This  was  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  active  interference  of  tbe 
clergy  in  getting  np  those  petitions  which  had 
been  laid  upon  tlie  table.  He  was  sorry  to  find 
tbat  on  this  occasion  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  not 
only  excused  the  clergyman,  but  pronounced  » 
panegyric  on  his  character.  If  the  clergyman 
were  right  in  mingling  this  question  widh  th# 
church  service,  what  would  tos  rt.  rev.  prelate 
say  if  any  other  person,  any  one  of  the  con- 
gregation who  might  be  of  a  diflhrent  opinloi|» 
should  rise  up  and  contradict  him  f  Was  tho 
clergyman  In  this  way  to  turn  the  church  into  A* 
debating  society  Mt  was  not  because  this  peti* 
tion  wai  against  Us  opinions  that  he  condemned 
the  conduct  of  this  clergyman.  Had  he  been  in 
church,  and  heard  notice  given  of  a  petitioa 
praying  for  toleration  with  as  much  zeal  as 
this  did  for  intolerance,  he  should  have  viewed 
the  transaction  with  equal  disgust.  If  the 
clergy  thus  lost  all  sense  of  decency,  it  would 
be  for  their  lordships  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  tbe  protection  of  the  Church,  since  it  was 
neglected  by  those  who  ought  to  be  its  guar- 
dians. Tbe  rt  rev.  prelate,  in  his  vindication, 
had  said,  that  the  copgregation  of  this  chapel 
was  very  much  dispersed,  and  that  if  the  clergv- 
man  had  not  given  this  notice  from  the  pnlpit^ 
they  could  not  have  been  called  together.  But 
he  must  say,  tbat  this  was  no  part  of  thedergy- 
nmn's  duty,  and  that  it  was  plain,  without  bis 
interference  there  would  have  been  no  petition 
at  all,  as  tbe  people  were  not  disposed  to  agi- 
tate die  question.  It  thus  appeared  that  the 
clergy  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  peti- 
tions against  tbe  Catholic  claims.  V^hen  the 
absence  of  all  petitions  was  noticed  as  a  proof 
that  the  people  were  not  hostile  to  the  proposed 
relief  of  the  Catholics,  tbe  clergy  took  the^ 
alarm.  Two  or  three  petitions  were  then  pre* 
sented  from  archdeacons.  Then,  as  they  be* 
came  holder,  a  few  appeared  from  towns  i  un- 
til at  'last,  by  tbe  ^ictivity  of  the  clergy,  their 
lordships*  table  was  covered. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  London  had  neither  praised 
nor  censured  the  clergyman  of  Percy-street 
chapel,  for  he  was  not  called  upon  to  do  eitheri 
but  he  had  simply  stated  what  was  the  fact  t 
that  that  minister  was  a  most  pious  and  worthy 
man.  With  regard  to  petitions  against  the  bill^ 
he  had  exerted  no  influence ;  but  if  he  had,  he 
might  have  covered  their  lordshipsf  table  over 
and  over  again  with  petitions. 

£arl  Spencer  regretted  that  such  coodnei 
should  be  attributed  to  a  clergyman  of  whom 
the  rt  rev.  prelate  spoke  so  highly.  In  his  opi- 
nion the  transaction  was  most  unwarrantable« 
disgraceful,  and  shameful.  He  was  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  that  a  business  of  such  a  kind 
should  have  been  brought  forward  in  a  charob 
at  all,  and  still  more  so,  that  a  clergynma 
should  take  upon  himself  any  political  snfeject 
in  the  pulpit  He  understood,  indeed,  that  tho 
minister  of  Percy-street  chapel  had  introduced 
the  notice  respecting  the  signing  of  the  petitioa 
into  the  body  of  his  sermoa  He  should  be  veiy 
glad  to  be  amnred  tbat  this  was  not  the  case  » 
but  he  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  waa 
present,  that  the  notice  was  introdnced  In  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  sermon,  after  which 
followed  the  usual  bleming.  It  was  impoislbiB 
for  any  Mend.of  the  B*rt»HAed  Cbawb-M* 
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•ch  M«  CMdact  and  hli  f  otcf  la  that  kaaM 
waald  pffo?a  hlM  to  b^— to  koar  of  the  iatio* 
dttCtioB  of  poUtkal  Mibiect«  io  m  laeiod  a 
placa^  ovea  thoagh  h  bad  aol  beoa  in  the  body 
of   im    aeramiy  withtat   coadoanlaf    laca 

COOdttCt. 

Lofd  Srffe,  as  we  iiadcntood,  vtedieated  the 
dhrgf  of  the  BstabliiAcd  Chareh.  He  could 
not  eee  why  they  tlMiabl  be  lo  Mverely  oea< 
oared  fbr  doiog  that  which  Robmb  Oattwiic 
prlcflli  did  In  ea|^pert  of  their  reilgloo.  Be^ 
Met,  If  one  tadividaal  did  any  thiag  wroaf » 
why  were  all  the  reft  of  the  Frvtettant  cieify 
teheMamedforitt 

Lord  Clifim  laid  It  wae  a  great  calanay-* 
he  did  BotoMaa  to  say  that  the  noble  lord  was 
the  anther  of  M— to  eate  that  the  Reawia  Catho- 
Me  firietti  preached  a|p  hoetiilty  Of aiaat  the 
FrOteetonte.  The  Ontfaotie  clergy  Inaddreni^g 
tMr  flecks  fha  the  altar,  preached  only  peace 
and  geodwiil.  The  ProtetCaot  clergy ,  however, 
had  endeavoured  to  light  ap  a  iaoM  {  and  they 
ailght  have  lacceeded,  iwd  they  aot  found  one 
niready  lighted  op  by  tfieir  demand  of  9t,M. 
ibr  tithei  in  Loodon  under  tiM  Uatnteof  Henry 
Yill.  An  old  friend  of  the  late  King,  Loid 
Bnrrlogten,  used  to  aay,  that  when  a  pnnon 
talked  petilics  in  the  pulpit  he -ought  to  have 
hie  ean  behind  hiai. 

Lord  Liljord  coacurred  in  the  •entimenla 
which  had  been  evpreised  by  the  noble  earl 
(Speacer)  ea  this  subject,  and  joiaed  him  in  de^ 
precntlng  such  conduct. 

The  Archbiflhep  otOudmrhny  said  that  the 
IransactioB  ettuded  to  was  quite  irregalar  and 
highly  improper  (bear,  bear)  t  but  as  <ar  as  he 
knew,  there  was  no  otlicr  iostaace  of  the  kind. 

Lord  CsMkof;p«  preseated  a  petition  from  Bir« 
mingham  ia  favour  of  the  MIL  The  aames  of 
amoy  of  die  clergy  and  roagbtrates  were  at* 
tadied  to  it.  It  was  signed  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  clam  of  persons  whose  opinions  on 
otfMr  matters  bud  much  weight  In  Parliament. 
The  aaaies  of  niae  baakers,  aad  all  the  priaci- 
pal  mannfiBctureri  of  the  town,  were  among  die 
sigaataree.  This  petition  mast  add  to  the  coa- 
viction  thet  the  entlghtened  part  of  the  com- 
manky  were  la  favour  of  the  Bmaanres  aew  be- 
fcie  them.  It  ladeed  appeared  that,  as  a  well- 
hilbnaed  chne,  the  elergy  atood  alone  ln*their 
•nptwidon  to  this  oneitleo. 

The  Bishop  of  LAiesIa  pretantod  a  potltlen 
egnloat  die  CadioKc  dalnm  foam  the  clergy  of 
the  eonaty  ef  Hcrelbrd. 

The  Marottls  ofiPuawsshlfu  prceented  a  petl* 
Hob  from  Belfast  In  fhvoar  of  4he  OathoUc 
•  signed  by  909  of  dm  prlnolpal  lababi- 


of  that  4oarn  and  its  vicinity.  The 
of  dto  present  Ugh  shcrUT  of  the  county  of 
Down,  and  of  the  two  nrsceding  high  eherlfs 
of  Antrim,  were  amoag  dm  algaalarea.  It  was 
aba  aigned  by  most  of  the  mfaiisters  of  the  fie- 
IdMlsbLd  €)hareh,  by  the  bankera,  and  princi. 
psi  amnaiacturein.  The  noble  sBarquis  also 
mounted  petMoaa  to  the  saase  effict  fmm  the 
yrataataat  iahahllata  of  dm  coaniy  of  Down, 
IneHidlog  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterian 
papaintloni  aad  one  4h«m  the  Pnabytery 
foiMlrMrtofdw  dymid  of  Ulster,  aigned  by 
aaean  miaiihiri,  who  rapiemntad  80/SiO  Fro* 


laatant  Dimentert. 

The  BMmp  of  JLentftn  pmenAed 
amstaittho  Catholic  elahns, 

4WUaOTe< 
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tfdontem  DaHh«lwi,  atalMl  fcrthv 
slon  to  the  GadtoUcut  He  bopf^  their  krd^pi 
would  paeADB  him  if  he  4«»iM  Umtalf  pf  tC 
peeseat  opportunity  to  eapreai,  in  a  few 
words,  his  opinioa  on  this  imposlaot  aa^iecL 
He  Imd  been  btoaght  ap  in  the  opiobms  aoi 
principles  of  his  deeeasad  relaiim,  of  whoos  bs 
hoped  he  asight  now  be  permlltM  b»  iay,  that 
he  was  a  aiost  catigbteoed  and  hoaaiafable 
statemami  In  eapji«  diia,  he  KniHe4  Iw  did 
not  say  tao  ssach*  oc  too  fisr  g»ve  way  to  tte 
fediagsofabiDdsec.  He  ka«ir  the  septkacsts 
of  bis  brsther  hetitr  th«  ajijr  otbpr  pofsaa 
could,  and  he  could  assure  their  lord^lpa,  thai 
if  there  Were  one  poMt  o»  whiicb  be  was  mere 
earaest  and  siaocM  tha«  e»  any  oiher«  H  waa 
dmt  an  mideralttadbigaboaU  bo  pome  ta  on  dda 
great  qaenOoo.  It  oas  aiwgys  to  him  a  soarca 
of  ranch  regret  thai  the  circniii^taoaes  o(  ihe 
eoantry,  hmtb  extaraal  aad  laieraaf,  ^kouid 
haee  pinaonted  him  fron  aarryMig  fervard  this 
nmaaafo  loaeoficasaful  isaae.  He  coastaatly 
laaneeted  that  ho  waa  apt  able  lo  accaaapMih 
aa  olyeet  that  he  so  asucb  dfisired.  lachensb- 
iog  dlis  wish  he  leilowed  the  e«a«apie  of  diai 
great  man,  Hr.  Pitt,  who  oopcotTed  tkai  lbs 
Unkm  with  Irebudconld  never  bo  coapioted 
aatil  Catholic  EaiancipalMW  was  graaied.  If 
an  absokite  pledge  for  Eia«9cipa4ioo  bad  not 
been  given  on  the  coqciusiou  of  ibe  L'nioa, 
something  was  engaged  to  be  dope  which  to 
aearly  approached  U  as  to  maiie  ver>-  iiitic 
differfBce.  Had  his  noble  relation  been  Itw- 
ing,  be  woubl  now  iiave  called  oo  Parlia- 
meat,    io    this    period    of    tranquil)itjr    and 

Iieace,  to  inlil  the  pledge  which  had  been  ao« 
emoly  given  ai  the  tiaie  of  the  Uoioa.  Ua 
hoped  his  mind  sUU  animated  the  preseot  Ca- 
bioet,  aod  that  they  would  proceed  with  this 
great  weasaiv,  oa  which'  the  secunty  of  lfe« 
land,  aad  the  prosperity  of  both  coantricat  an 
essentially  depended  (b^,hear). 

Lord  ihar9  presented  a  petition  ^^om  900 
Serjeants  aad  barristers  at  law*  in  favour  of  Iha 
Catholic  claims. 

The  Bishop  of  8i,  DmMt  presented  a  pot*. 
tion  from  the  Hev.  William  Diaon,  who  had 
fonnerly  been  a  Catholic  coraie  at  KiUaloo»  am 
Ireland,  and  was  now  a  curate  of  |ho  Cbn«cb 
of  Eoglaad,  agaiast  die  bill. 

The  Dake  of  Awmr  roae  to  pr.eaeat»  jrtiisaa 
from  the  Archdeacon  and  clergy  of  Sndbarv. 
This  petilinn  certainly  was  not  very  numeronaiy 
si^aed,  but  the  aamea  attached  to  It  weae  pwsyt 
respectable.  The  opiaioaa  aad  lantimontn 
which  were  expressed  in  it  coincided  with  bin 
own.  Among  the  signptawe  were  ihe  namca 
of  three  persoas,  with  whom  he  was  intipsatrfy 
aeaaalBted,and  wbop  he  highly  oftcemod,niad 
he  believed  hia  tu  lev.  friend  (the  fiis^^  mC 
Norwich)  wonld  bear  usiiaieny  to  the  g^^mM, 
raspactabilily  of  their  chaDncter. 

The  Maaqais  of  Laasdema  prasaaled  ai  m^ 
tition  tram  aav/eral  msmbovs  of  the  UmJk^ 
versities  of  Cambridge  and  OalbidU  la 
voar  of  the  Cndmlie  claims,  it  ma 
two  beads  of  colleges,  a  m^joriiy  ^4bo 
l^ssBors,  and  eighty  or  jdoety  other  amepbec 
rambridgs  VameeMty  >  4nt  It  wnanat  aa 
meronsly  signed  ^ym^aben  of  the  other 
vorsicy,  booMuie  the  potiiioaaonkUaly 
the  signatures  of  snch  of  the  latter  as  wore  fcm 
Veodoa,  ihere  not  baniag  hoe  a  .t«iia  |oer^4  *a« 
toOxIML  ConaaaMiaa^«na«iiAbtbo4liift* 
varsity  of  CambiH^^imiia  M(Mbf  ( 
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gniUkcfktUm  tiMi  he,  Im1m14  attached  to  ih9 
jMftitioa  the  namtfa  of  the  profeiior  of  Greek« 
of  Anibic«  of  geology*  of  analony,  of  astro- 
BDoij,  in  iihnrt  of  all  that  was  diitiaf  aithed  for 
Jearniof  and  enlightened  talent  in  that  great 
Uoivenity,  thae  giving  a  bright  example  of 
liberality  to  the  country, — ^Tiie  hoUe  marqalt 
presented  a  second  petitioa,  to  the  same  effbcl, 
signed  by  100  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Ceoh- 
bridge. — His  lordship  then  sUted  that  he  had 
to  present  another  petition,  which  possesfed 
strung  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  house. 
Their  lordships  would  rememliery  that  a  short 
time  ago  be  presteted  a  petition  from  Dublin « 
signed  by  several  l^rotestant  peerst  hauliers, 
merchants,  and  others,  praying  that  relief 
might  be  extended  to  their  Ca&olic  fellow- 
sobjeciSb  The  petition  he  now  held  in  his  hand, 
which  was  to  the  same  effect,  contained  the 
signatures  of  a  great  many  individuals  of  pro- 
perty wbo  had  been  prevented  from  puttiiig 
tbeir  names  to  the  former.  It  was  signed  b| 
ten  Protestant  peers,  who  were  not  peers  of 
that  house,  and  by  a  great  number  of  bankers, 
merrbAnts. and  landed  proprietors,  hot  members 
of  either  House  of  Pafliameot  $  and  it  'might  be 
taken  as  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
grettt  bulk  of  property  In  Ireland,  fie  pre- 
sented also  anatber  petition  signed  by  7,000 
meml>ers  of  the  Established  Church,  inhabitants 
of  Lfverpool,  who  represented  property  to  the 
aooant  of  six  millions  sterling,  praying  that 
fbe  Caibolic  claims  might  be  conceded  (hear, 
hear). 

The  Duke  of  Deoons^Ve  presented  two  peti- 

(ioos  ;  one  from  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 

the  county  of  Waterfibrd,  which  was  signed  by 

a  lar^  body  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 

fliaC  county;  the  other  from  Bandon,  a  most 

popaloos  town,  which  h4d  long  been  the  great 

nold  of  Proteatanliim  ;  yet  now  its  iidiabitants 

cause    forward,  beseeching  their  lordships  to 

consider  the  claims  of  their  Catholic  brethien. 

Their  lordkbips  bad  now  the  whole  people  of 

Ireland   implnring  them  to  adopt  a  sneasure 

not  of  indulgence,  but  of  reason  and  Jttstice. 

If  t&ere  were  danger  in  receiving  his  Migesty's 

Roffusn  Catholic  subjects  into  the  constitution, 

by  whom  was  it  to  be  feared  ?  Bv  England,  or 

by  Ireland  ?    In  this  country,  where  tne  great 

bolk  of  (be  people  were  Protestants — or  In  a 

|iart  of  Ae  empire  where  Protestants  numbered 

aa  one  to  thirty  ?    1^  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 

came  forward  and  said  dmt  they  auprcheoded 

dealer  Yinom  concession,  there  migM  then  be 

sooe  grounds  fbr  widiholding  k  ;  but  if  they 

said,  that  so  far  from  that,  their  happiness  and 

very     eiistence    depended    on    the    j^tholic 

elaioM  being  granted,  witet  excuse  >as  there 

ftn*  refusing  to  do  the  Catholics  justice)  iPtMeir 

caaoe   was  daily  gaining  ground— 4hey  were 

adeaJBcfog  in  welJu  and  intelligence,  and  their 

claii^  would  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  (bear, 

bear)L    Let  Ibeir  tol^sbips,  Oien,  avail  them- 

selven  of  tlie  present  favourable  moment;  the 

coaalij  wan  in  a  slate  of  unexampled  prospe* 

ntj9  the   Protestant    and  the  Cadiolie  were 

feM|f  to  meet  each  other  on  tenns  of  cordial 

mmitjt   kbe  other  house  of  Parliament   had 

pnilrtlfin  nieaauref  if,  then,  their  lordsh^ 

■e^^etad  lUt  predoiis  moment,  it  might  never 

wtftrnm  (bear,  liear^     IJe  njoiced  that  this 

gt«ak  caaaa  was  in  <hc  bands  of  snub  able 

ai^'ocatef  I  be  itanffed  Acm  they  had  bb  mbst 

cardial  wiJbetTor  soccesi.  Ibr  on  the  decision  of 

Ihli  fiialiiha  tfepeBM  m.  exiiAeiice  of  tre-| 


laad^  He  ittplofsd  their  lordtUps  to.bouj««t 
to  themselves,  by  removing  the  staii  oa  the  tta» 
tional  character,  and  to  consolldata  Ibeetrepgib 
of  the  ompira  by  uniting  the  heart*  and  fabndt 
of  Che  people  (cheers). 

Earl  Qf^  said  that  be  had  now  to  preioat  M 
the  hoose^  a  petition  sftgaed  by  the  Duhe  of 
Noflblk,  Had  the  other  isSiviish  Roman  Catbolie 
peeroi  and  by  upwards  of  SOfiOO  penoiis  of  that  • 
persuasion  in  this  ooaatry,  praying  for  the  vO^ 
moval  of  those  lawt  which  exelnded  Ihem  from 
the  priviUgos  of  the  codstitotmn,  for  no  fault  of 
theirs  but  because  tiiey  entertained  opbiioM 
whicb  it  did  not  depend  upon  their  will  fii 
chaogew  They  presented  themselves  befem  Iha 
botise,  proudly  conscious  of  their  awa  oag^ 
pelence  to  be  admitted  to  the  full  oiyoyaefet 
of  liberty }  they  humbly,  but  finnly,  stated  tb 
tbeUr  lordships,  that  whUe  those  diaabUltiat 
under  which  they  at  present  laboured  eeoik 
nued,  they  wonid  never  cease  to  claim  «■ 
exemptioa  from  tbemi  they  appealed  to  tbtir 
Acknowledged  and  aadeviating  good  condaot 
in  public— to  the  manner  in  which  thsj  di»* 
charged  all  the  social  duties  of  life-^aad  la 
their  distii^uished  uervices  to  their  caaatly 
upon  9\\  occasioBs  when  they  were  ant  pi^ 
vented  by  the  jealousy  and  restriction  of  the 
law  from  engaging  in  lier  cavse.    They  ra- 

KUed  die  assertion,  as  uiy  uat  and  uafoMded, 
1  there  was  any  thing  in  their  religion  i» 
compatible  with  a  free  govemmeat  i  they  ra» 
ferred  their  lordships  to  those  periods  of  ldsloi)r 
when  the  securities  of  freedom  were  rstuhllsbiil 
by  persons  who  profesved  the  same  faitb,  lara 
refutation  of  that  assertion.  They  farther  aft*, 
serted  its  refutation  by  what  in  more  aMtdeiii 
times  esisted  in  other  countries — inSwitsorlanA, 
where  the  Catholic  and  Proteetant  cmHiom 
were  hound  together  in  the  closest  unioB  f  in 
France,  where  equal  rights  with  the  Catholic* 
were  extended  to  the  Protestants^  ia  tba 
Netherlands,  where  the  Protestant  state*  •of 
Holland  were  united  with  the  Catholic  utatao 
formerly  heJd  by  the  house  of  Austria,  in  mae 
bond  of  anion  and  equality,  under  the  epeclal 
guarantee  of  Great  Britain  i  in  Hanover,  wlma 
all  religioBs  distinctions  were  repudiated  li^ 
his  most  gracious  Miyesty  (cheers);  io  Canada, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  established 
religion  4  in  the  United  States  of  Ameriea, 
whose  freedom  and  prosperity  were  not  ii^ 
peded,  but  accelerated  and  increased  with  a 
•rapidity  almost  surpassing  belief,  by  the  equal 
praieotion  afforded  by  the  lawa  to  all  leUgloae 
persuasionf.  These  petitioners  stated  forthec, 
that  they  disclaimed  what  had  been  wisely  inh* 
^oted  to  4hem  that  niglit,  in  a  petition  if  haeb  he 
had  beard  read  with  disgost,  from  a  penon  wbo 
stated  that  ho  had  once  belonged  to  the  Roibmi 
Catbolic  religion,  but  did  not  say  wimt  other, 
if  aby,  he  bad  taken  up«-they  diaclaimed  a  di- 
vided allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  whose  Just 
rights  they  always  felt  themselves  bound  to 
sujiport  agafaint  all  other  powers  or  potentate* 
wbo  might  presdme  to  attack  them.  On  these 
grounds  they  came  before  that  honse  in  the  just 
hope  that  their  lordships  woa^d  at  last  relmva 
them  from  the  operation  of  diose  lawn  whicb 
inflicted  npon  them  the  imury  and  disgrace  of 
excluding  them  from  tbeir  birthright  Ho  wisheil 
he  could  eay  that  he  felt  hopes  of  their  saccav 
equal  to  the  justice  of  their  claims,  and  the  e«* 
pedienoy  «f  complying  witb  their  4pFa3Mr* 
These  petitions  came  strongly  reconusended  to 
their  tedsbips  by  <be  chnnycter^o^lho  ftt|. 
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•ch  Ms  CMdact  nd  hto  f  otcf  in  tint  li^aw 
wtald  pffOTe  bltt  to  b^— to  koar  of  the  intio* 
d«MtioB  of  polUtool  Mibiect«  in  to  ncfod  a 
plneey  oven  thougli  It  had  not  beon  in  tbo  body 
of  tnt  oenmii  witbont  condomnlnf  sncb 
coodaet. 

Lord  Srffe,  at  we  undcntood,  vtediented  fbe 
rtoricy  of  the  BstabliiAcd  Cbnreb.  He  could 
not  loe  wby  tbcy  ihoabi  be  lo  Mveroly  oon* 
anred  fbr  doLig  that  wbicb  Ronnn  OatboUc 
prlcali  did  In  ennpert  of  tbeir  rofigioo.  Bo<- 
4dce»  If  one  tndTvidanl  did  any  lbii«  wroaff, 
tflnr  were  all  Ibe  yett  of  tbo  Fmietlnnt  deify 
to  be  blamed  for  it  t 

Lord  CUfkm  lald  II  waa  a  grant  calanny-* 
be  did  not  mean  to  aay  that  the  noble  lord  was 
tba  nntbor  of  k— to  ante  that  fbe  Roawin  Gatbo- 
Me  prleata  prcaebed  ap  boatillty  ngalnat  the 
Freieetatttt.  Tbc-Ontholieclerfy  InaddrcMliq^ 
tfKbr  lockt  fha  the  altar,  preacned  only  pence 
nnd  geodirlll.  The  Protettant  clergy,  hotreyer, 
bad  endeavoured  to  light  ap  n  iaine  i  nnd  they 
might  have  ancceeded,  had  they  not  Caand  one 
niready  lighted  up  by  their  demand  of  9t,M. 
ibr  tithei  In  London  under  the  Uatute  of  Henry 
yilL  An  old  friend  of  the  late  King,  Loid 
Bnrrlngtea,  uied  to  eay,  that  when  n  pnrion 
Inlked  p«tltic8  in  the  pulpit  be  ought  to  have 
bla  ean  behind  him. 

Lord  LUfitrd  concurred  in  the  leatimenla 
wbieh  had  been  evprctsed  by  the  noble  enri 
(fipeocer)  en  this  subject,  nnd  joined  him-  in  do- 
pMcntinr  such  conduct. 

The  Arebbiibop  of  ai}i<«r>«ry  aaid  that  the 
ImMaction  alluded  to  wat  quite  innegnlar  nnd 
Mgbly  improper  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  as  <ar  as  he 
hnew,  there  was  no  otiicr  instance  of  the  kind. 

Lord  CaMkof;p«  presented  a  petition  from  Bir- 
mlngbnm  in  favour  of  the  Inll.  The  names  of 
maoy  of  the  clergy  and  magbtrates  were  at- 
tadied  to  it.  It  was  signed  by  uearly  the  whole 
of  that  clam  of  persons  whom  opiuions  on 
otfMr  matters  had  much  weight  In  Parliament. 
Tbe  nnaies  of  nine  bankers,  and  nil  the  princi- 
pnl  mannfnctnren  ef  tbe  town,  were  among  tiie 
^gnnturea.  Tbis  petition  mnat  add  to  tbe  con* 
viction  that  the  enllgbtened  pnrt  of  tbe  com- 
mnnky  were  lo  favour  of  tbo  BMaanrea  now  be- 
fcre  4bcm.  It  Indeed  nppenred  that,  us  a  well- 
hilbnned  cinm,  tbe  clergy  alaod  alone  ln*thelr 
npnositlon  to  tbis  enestlen. 

Tbe  Bfsbop  of  lAim/lm  presontod  a  petition 
ngnioat  tbe  CntboKc  dalnm  ftem  tba  clergy  of 
ibe  eonaty  of  Herelbrd. 

Tbe  Marqnls  ofiPuawsshlfu  prcaented  a  petl* 
Hon  from  Belfnst  In  fbvonr  of  4be  Onlbolk 
cMmt,  aigned  by  909  of  tbo  prinolanl  Inbnbi. 
mats  of  Ibnt  4own  nnd  Its  vidnky.  The  names 
of  tte  present  high  sbcrUT  of  the  county  of 
Dnwo,  nnd  of  tbe  two  nreeedlng  high  aberlfs 
of  Antrim,  were  nmonn  tto  slmmlareau    It  was 


nbo  aigned  by  most  of  the  m^lsters  of  the  fia- 
iMfsbed  Cbnreb,  by  tbe  bankera,  and  priacl- 
psi  asunaiaoturein.  Tbe  noble  amvqoia  also 
mnmnted  petMona  4o  tbe  saase  edct  ftom  tbe 
Paaiaatant  hibabkanm  of  tbe  eouniy  of  Down, 


eouniy 
Incfnding  tbo  grant  body  ef  tbe  Freabylerlan 
fopnlntloni  nnd  one  ll«m  the  Praabytery 
Mnblvfnrtoftha  aynndefVlsler,  signed  by 
Mvnn  minimeirs,  who  rappsmntad  B^fioo  Pro*, 
foatant  Diasentefft. 
Tba  ftlsbop  of  lentfMi  'pwaanled  a.  petkbm 
tbo  CmboNc  einhna,  ftnm  Hnaiaey»  hi 


amilMt  tl 
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tfdontem  DntlbigiliD,  tcnlMl  lbrthir«Ami 
alon  to  fbe  CatboUcat  He  bopf^  thoir  lirMpi 
would  pnadon  bun  if  be  4vni|nd  blaii^f  pf  tte 
iwesent  oppoftuoky   to   eaprcw»  in  •  few 
words,  bis  opinion  on  thk  impoatnot  wigacti 
He  had  been  brought  np  in  the  opiubw»  and. 
peinciplea  ml  Ma  daaeasad  relaiion»  of  wkam  he 
hoped  he  aalgbt  now  be  permitted  b»  my^  Iha 
he  was  a  nmat  enlighteped  and   booaamble 
atatesmno.    In  aayii«  ibia,  be  If  wted  h»  did 
not  any  tae  sanch*  oc  too  far  g We  way  to  the 
fireimga  of  a  bintfmr.    He  kn«ir  t|ie  ac^thsesta 
of  hia  bradher  belirr  ^hnn  ajijr  ptbfr  imrwn 
could,  and  he  could  assure  their  lordjibilll,  Ihai 
if  tbem  mere  one  poNit  on  wbiab  be  wm  ippre 
earaest  nnd  shaoeM  tbiNa  an  any  oiberi  it  wan 
that  np  Hideramn^bigaboald  become  t*  m  thin 
gveal  qipenOon.    It  nns  niwuya  to  him  a  marce 
of  ranch  regret  thai  tbo  cincuqt^Mtncet  oC  the 
enuntry,  hmth  eitnmnl  nnd  in/lernai,  dwuid 
bnee  pmnnntedbim  from  anrryHig  farvaid  tbia 
nmaaure  lonamecosafttl  imae.    He  comtiatly 
buaeoted  that  be  waa  mit  nbie  iQ  ncfawyilab 
nn  olgeet  tbnt  be  so  muab  desired.    In  ebariih-. 
iog  ibis  wtsb  he.  lellnwed  the  eymnple  of  thai 
great  aann,  Mr.  Pkt«  who  anpcnlvfsd  tUl  ibn 
Union  witb  Ireland  cenld  neaer  bis  iMNnpieted 
nntil  Catbolk  £naocipai»on  was  granted.    If 
an  ahaolnte  pledge  for  Rmancipn4i^  bad  not 
been  given  on  the  oonclosiQu  of  the  Union, 
somefbiog  vps  engaged  to  be  dope  which  so 
nearly  approached  k  ns  to  maiLO  verj-  iittle 
differrnce.    Had  bis  noble  reiatioo  been  liv- 
ing,   he  would  now  bave  caUcd  oa  Parlia* 
meat,    in    tins    period    of    tranquillity    and 
peace,  io  fibil  the  pledge  which  bad  been  so- 
lejBnly  given  ai  the  time  of  the  Union.    Hn 
hoped  his  mind  still  animated  the  preseot  Ca- 
binet, and  that  they  would  proceed  with  this 
great  nieasafe,  on  which-  the  secudty  of  I/a« 
land,  and  the  prosperUy  of  both  countrica»  an 
essentially  depended  (bear,  bear). 

Lord  ^sre  proiented  a  petition  (^om  900 
sergeants  aad  barrktert  at  JaWi  in  favour  of  tbo 
Catholic  clauns. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  SU  Danid's  presented  n  peti. 
tion  lirom  |fae  Eev.  VrilUam  Dixon,  who  bn4 
fommrly  been  a  Catholic  curate  at  Killalon,  in 
Ireland,  and  wns  now  a  corate  of  |be  Cborcb 
of  England,  against  tbe  bill. 

The  Duke  of  Awternov  to  pijapentg  prliiinm 
from  tbe  Archdencon  nnd  clergy  of  Sndbnrjr*. 
Tbis  petition  certninly  wns  not  very  nnmoroimljr 
si^aed,  but  tbe  nnmea  attached  to  it  were  jm/OflA 
rcapecmble.  Tbe  opinlona  and  santisneatn 
which  were  expressed  in  k  coincided  with  bin 
own.  Among  4he  signnbwaa  were  tbo  oaiocn 
of  throe  porions«  with  whom  be  wna  intimate^ 
aeqnnlnted,  nod  wbom  be  highly  eateemed,  Md 
he  believed  bia  n.  rev.  friend  C^bo  Bipl^np  of 
Norwich)  would  bonr  lesilmony  to  tbe  gjfm^ 
raapoctabllity  of  their  4Bbarncter. 

The  fii^qak  of  Laasdai  presented  m  •«« 
tition  from  aaveral  mambovs  of  4bo  IJM- 
versities  of  Cambridge  and  .Onford,  in  im- 
voar  of  the  rmbalin  efcima.  It  mna  aicncid,  hy 
two  bnada  of  colleges,  a  m^iorily  ^/be  ^mtk^ 
^msors,  nnd  nighty  or  jaiaety  olbor  moaabccs  eif 
rnmbridy  ilnivemAty  ;  hut  it  wna  not 
maronsly  signed  Jhy  members  o<  the  other  yi 
veraky  y  boeimne  the  pota^on  conld^vaiy 
the  signatnres  of  such  of  the  latter  aa  were  in 
Laiidon,.|berenoft  bnwng  been  .imio  %o^!r«ltl  ^U 
toOsfoad.  Gonnan|adinaAe4annw«Abtbn4J^ 
versky  of  Cambsidi9«^tmfio  py^M^. 
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frttificfttioB  that  he.  beliaUl  attached  to  ihs 
jMftitioo  the  names  of  the  |irofe«or  of  Greek, 
of  Arabic,  of  feofegy*  of  analoayv  of  aairo- 
aomj,  in  iihort  of  all  that  was  distiiif  nished  for 
Jeamiof  aod  enlightened  talent  in  that  grcAt 
Univeraity,  thus  giving  a  bright  example  of 
liberality  to  ibo  country. — ^Tiie  noUe  marqals 
presented  a  second  petitioOi  to  the  seme  effect, 
signed  by  100  grad nates  of  Oxford  and  Cno^ 
bridge.— His  lordship  then  stoted  that  he  had 
to  present  another  petition,  which  posseeeed 
strung  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  honse. 
Their  lordships  woald  remember,  tliat  a  short 
time  ago  he  presteted  a  petition  from  Dablin« 
signed  by  several  ProtesUnt  peers,  bankers, 
merchants,  and  others,  praying  that  relief 
might  bo  extended  to  their  Catholic  fellow- 
BvbjectSb  l^be  petition  he  now  held  in  his  band, 
which  was  to  Ok  same  effect,  contained  the 
sigoatores  of  a  great  many  iodivldaale  of  pro- 
perty who  Imd  been  prevented  from  puttiiig 
their  names  to  the  former.  It  was  signed  b| 
fen  Protestant  peers,  who  were  not  peers  of 
that  honse,  aod  by  a  great  number  of  bankers, 
merrhtots. and  landed  proprietors,  hot  members 
of  either  Hoose  of  Parliament ;  and  it  might  be 
talE«>o  at  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  bulk  or  property  In  Ireland,  fie  pre- 
sented also  another  petition  signed  by  7,000 
memliers  of  the  Entablished  Cbarch,  inhabitants 
of  LtKerpfwl,  who  represented  property  to  the 
aiBOonl  of  six  millions  sterling,  praying  tliat 
the  CaOwlic  claims  might  be  conceded  (hoar, 
hear). 

Tbe  Dnke  of  Ibtoonthirt  presenled  two  peti- 
lioas  s  one  from  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
tbe  ronnty  of  Waterford,  which  was  signed  by 
a  large  body  of  the  Protestant  inhabitania  of 
that  county ;  the  other  from  Bandon,  a  most 
popnioos  town,  which  had  long  been  the  great 
bold  of  Protestaatitei ;  yet  now  it«  iidiabitants 
came  forward,  beseeching  their  lordships  to 
consider  the  claims  of  their  Catiioltc  brethi  en. 
Their  lordnbips  had  now  the  whole  people  of 
Ireland  imploring  them  to  adopt  a  measure 
Bot  of  iodoigence,  but  of  reason  and  Jttstice. 
If  tlsere  were  danger  in  receiving  his  Migesty*8 
RoniAii  Catholic  subjects  into  the  constitetian, 
by  wiiom  was  it  to  be  feared  ?  Bv  England,  or 
by  Ireland  .'  In  this  country,  where  toe  great 
balk  of  the  people  were  Protestants— or  in  a 
part  of  the  empire  where  Protestants  numbered 
aa  ooe  to  fhtHy  )  tf  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
caone  forward  and  said  lliat  they  auprehended 
daaice'r  Irom  concession,  there  might  then  be 
some  iptMinils  fbr  withholding  k ;  bat  if  ihey 
said,  t&at  so  far  from  that,  theW  happinem  aod 
existence  depended  on  the  ^thoJic 
\  being  granted,  what  excuse  >aa  there 
fusing  to  do  the  Catholics  justice  \  iPbelr 
was  daily  gaining  ground— 4hey  were 
Iqg  In  wekiu  and  intetligenco,  and  their 

would  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  (bear, 

bear).  Let  their  lordships,  then,  avail  them- 
aafvns  of  the  present  fhvourable  moment  t  tbe 
cammtry  wans  in  a  state  oT  uaexampiled  prospe- 
rity 4  'the  Protestaal  and  the  CadioUe  were 
to  meet  each  other  on  terms  of  conUal 
I  te  other  honae  of  Parliament  Imd 
Itte  oieaaare  f  If,  then,  their  lordships 
giocted  thb  precious  moment,  it  might  never 
(hear,  bear).  l}e  rdoiced  that  this 
cawo  was  u  the  hands  of  saeh  able 
aif  fiii  I  he  OMiifod  Acm  tliey  had  hb  mbtt 
coB^ial  wUesTor  soceoflj.  tar  on  the  decision  of 
Ihhi  f  SMUte  dopcMided  'Ae  exiiAence  of  tre- 
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tor 


load.  Ho  tepiofsd  theie  lordeUps  to^-jait 
to  themselves,  by  removing  the  slate  oa  the  m«» 
tlonai  character,  and  to  consolidate  theolreaglh 
of  the  enpiro  by  uniting  the  heart*  and  hkods 
of  the  people  (clwers). 

Barl  Qrtjf  said  that  be  had  now  toprosoot  10 
the  boase^  a  petition  signed  by  the  Duho  of 
Noflolk,  ad  tbe  other  Bnyiish  Roman  CatboUe 
peersi  and  by  ttpwards  of  io/XX)  persons  of  that  - 
persuasion  In  this  eoaniry,  praying  for  the  w^ 
moval  of  those  lawa  which  oxcladed  them  firoas 
the  priviloges  of  the  codstitntioo,  for  no  laolt  of 
theirs  but  because  they  entortaloed  ophdoaa 
which  It  did  not  depend  upon  their  will  to 
chaagOb  They  presented  themselves  befDi%  Iho 
honse,  preodly  coascloas  of  their  owa  ooa^ 
pelenco  to  be  admitted  to  the  full  oiyoyaefet 
of  liberty  t  they  hanbly,  bat  lirmly,  stated  tb 
theUr  lorddbips,  that  whUe  those  diaabUltlaa 
under  which  they  at  presoat  laboaved  eonik 
noed,  they  would  sever  cease  to  el^m  «■ 
exemption  from  themt  they  appealed  to  thtir 
hckaowledged  aod  undeviatiag  good  condaot 
in  public— to  the  manner  In  which  they  dte* 
charged  all  the  social  duties  of  lifo-^aad  lo 
their  distii^uisbed  uervlces  to  their  coaotly 
upon  a^  occasioas  when  they  were  not  pr^ 
vented  by  the  jealousy  aad  restrictioa  of  the 
law  from  engaging  in  her  cause.    They  ro- 

Klled  die  assertion,  as  ni^uat  aod  uafowided, 
t  there  was  any  thing  in  their  relifioa  l» 
compatible  with  a  free  government  1  they  rsn 
ferred  their  lordships  to  those  periods  of  hialoi^r 
when  the  securities  of  freedom  were  etiabliahed 
by  persons  who  profesited  the  same  faith.  Iota 
refntatioa  of  that  assertion.  They  farther  a»> 
serted  its  refatation  by  what  in  more  naadeta 
times  existed  in  other  couatries— in  8  witaorlaaH, 
where  the  Catholic  and  Protestaot  oaotosn 
were  bound  together  in  the  closest  union  1  In 
France,  where  equal  rights  with  the  Calbolioi 
were  extended  to  the  Protestants <  ia  tbo 
Netherlands,  where  the  Protestaot  stated  •ef 
Hollaod  vrere  united  with  the  Catholic  ataieo 
formerly  beJd  by  tiie  house  of  Austria,  in  one 
bond  of  union  and  equality,  under  tbe  epeclal 
guarantee  of  Great  Britain  1  ia  Hanover,  where 
all  religioas  distinctions  were  repudiated  li^ 
his  most  gracious  Miyesty  (cheers);  io  Canadiiy 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  estabikbod 
religion  I  la  tbe  United  States  of  Ameriea, 
whose  freedom  and  prosperity  were  not  is^ 
pedcd,  but  accelerated  and  increased  with  a 
•rapidi^  almost  surpaising  belief,  by  the  eoual 
protection  afforded  by  tbe  lawa  to  all  religieae 
persuasioiip.  These  petitioners  staled  fortheTy 
that  they  disclaimed  what  had  been  ^saly  lab* 
jiuted  <o  4hem  that  night,  in  a  petition  which  he 
had  board  read  with  disgust,  from  a  pttion  who 
staYe^,  that  he  had  once  belonged  to  tbe  Bossao 
Catholic  religion,  but  did  not  say  what  other, 
if  ahy,  he  had  taken  op— they  dlaclaimed  a  dk 
vided  a'Ucgiance  to  their  sovereign,  whoso  J  est 
righu  they  always  felt  themselves  boaod  to 
aupport  agafaiet  all  other  powers  or  potoalatea 
wbe  might  presdme  to  attack  them.  On  these 
»grottnds  they  came  before  that  honse  in  the  iast 
hfl^  that  their  lordships  woald  at  last  relmvo 
them  from  the  operation  of  Aose  lawa  which 
inflicted  upon  them  the  iqiury  aod  dSegnmo  of 
ezclodliig  them  from  their  birthfight  Ho  wisbeil 
he  could  eay  that  he  felt  hopes  of  dieir  soccoi 
equal  to  the  justice  of  their  claims,  and  the  « 


pedienoy  of  complying  with  their  jprajMT* 
These  petitioas  came  strongly  rooonuseadod  id 
their  tedships  1^  the  chnnycter^of  the  fct|. 
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Cloiiem«40'.wMcli.tlift  noUe  earl  (Liverpool) 
bpkli  More  tl«M  once  home  tcstimoiiy,  as  having 
■l|oiwi«ih»wialveii  mott  meritofiooa  lobjecta  in 
Um  ko«r  .of  4laBf  ery  in  deapitc  of  every  dia- 
€# vnifeineat*    It  cane  reeoameaded  to  their 
le'r^ihiiitf  is  t^c  D«>t  place,  by  the  concorrent 
aippUcMion  inr their  behalf  of  their  Protestant 
faUfiWpihhJQQtat  particularly  from  that  part  of 
tha-MnpiM^wbere,  as  had  been  justly  urged  by 
4he^  oobto  dttke  (of  Devonshire),  the  danger,  if 
«njii*ezialed,  was  oioat  to  be  feared,  and  could 
beafr  be  appreciated.    It  cane  further  recoin* 
mmdittA  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
'fbC'ihe  second  time  in  tlieir  favour.    Much  di»> 
<3usiAan  ha4  taken  place  upon  the  state  of  public 
fadlhigon  this  question.    By  some  it  ivas  said 
^hni  it  was  demonstrated  by  the  petitions  which 
4ild  been  presented  to  the  house  against  It; 
while  It  was  eonght  by  others  to  take  from  the 
w»ight  ef' those  petitioDS  by  questioning  the 
<harae«ert  of   the  petitioners,   exposiqg  the 
ivnans  taken  to  obtain  their  slgnatures»  and  by 
atntiiHtthe  couotervaiUog  effects  of  petltlone 
iu  4^  fiiTour.    Between  these  conflicting  state- 
i^ObH^Iw  was  not  able  to  decide  i  but  the  cod* 
cluiian  ha  came  to  from  the  circumstance  that 
«#  petition  had  been  presented  against  it  from 
'ooa  coflnty  in  the  kingdom,  or  from  one  great 
-tow*,  fromwhich  a  petition  was  not  also  pre- 
etated  on  the  other  sidet  that  every  public 
iaeeting  ended  In  a  diviaion  in  its  favour  9  bat 
wowe  partienlstrly  from  the   decision  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  on  the  eve  of  a  general  elec- 
'tlan;-<^he  conclusion  he  said  was,  that  if  there 
Wcreiony  Strang  feeling  in  the  country  against  it, 
ihs  Houee  of  (Simmons,  however  much  it  might 
<atand  in  need  of  reform,  was  still  so  constituted, 
4ha4it  nould  at  present  afford  a  faithful  echo  of 
'tha<4beliug,  and  auch  a  bill  as  that  now  before 
>tbdip  lordships  would  not  have  been  presented 
te«  this  bouse  for  its  concurrence.    He  said, 
thetofofe,  that  if  public    opinion  were   not 
4n  l^voor  of  this  measnre,  it  was  nt  least  in 
•a.  state  of  tranquillity,  and  perfectly  free  from 
alarm  open  the  subject.    He  regretted  that  his 
lt^csty*s  hiinlsters  had  not  taken  It  up  as  a 
front  cabinet  measure,  instead  of  abandoning 
all  the  duties  of  Government  to  a  chance  med- 
ley of  interests.    Had  It  been  adopted  by  a 
ttlited  Oovemment,  all  obstacles  would  have 
•been  overcome  1  all  alarm,  nil  Jealousy,  would 
have  vanished,  and  the  measare  would  have 
boon  seconded  by  that  good^wlll  which  ought 
t*  anfaaate  all  the  members  of  a  great  civil 
coasmaftity  worshipping  the  same  God.    The 
rt  ffov.  prelates  opposite  dtocbilmed  any  iater- 
fbffence  on  their  paits  to  excHe  public  opinion 
afainst  Ike  Cathoiicn  He  iras  bound  to  believe 
them,  satMed  that  they  would  state  nothing  In 
that  house  which  was  not  true  1  but  were  not 
•  their  opinions  generally  known  on  this  subject, 
and  was  It  too  much  to  ssy  that  eflbrts  would 
tharelisre  be  made  by  others  to   recommeiHi 
themselves  to  their  favour  bv  promoting  these 
patMlonB  ?    However  that  miiht  be,  active  ex- 
ertions had  been  made  to  excite  those  opinions 
against  the  Catholic  clainss.    HltheHo  they  had 
not  succeeded,  although  they  might  yet  succeed 
In  rekindling  those  sparks  of  animosity  so  pro« 
dnctivo  of  misery  t»  the  country.    FW  his  part, 
he  wna  salisfled  that  this  measure  was  one  cal- 
■calotod  ta  satisfy  the  people  of  England  1  and 
'Ms,  aahnd  been  stated  by  the  noble  duke,  was 
•tte  mameat  flbr  eonciHatlng  the  -people  of  Ire* 
Jnadii  nadruaderhig  that  wMeh  wan  atprctrat  a 
•Uainaoflaw  a  Uaioe  of  tnterestr   Tvls  great 


iRBLAND. — Ca/Ao/Jc  Clotmi. 


question  was  now  redoeed  to  a  qaesBoa  of  ttaie^ 
it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  sooner  or  later 
it  must  be  carried.  Was  It  possible  that  aay 
man  who  entertained  that  opiidon  Coald  take 
upon  himself  the  respoasibllity  of  the  coose^ 
mienccs  likely  to  result  fram  delay  ?  The  noMe 
duke  (of  Devonshire)  had  told  their  iordshlpa 
that  the  present  moment  wns  Aivourable  Ibr 
doing  justice  to  the  Romnn  Catholics :  it  wav 
most  favourable,  it  was  most  auspicious,  bat  It 
might  not  long  continue  so.  At  present,  thia 
measure  of  justice  would  he  hailed  by  the  Ca- 
tholics with  satisfkcUon  1  delay  it  a  Httie  •oiMC«'« 
and  it  might  be  held  out  to  them  in  vats.  The 
country  was  now  in  a  prosperous  state,  but  srerw 
there  not  already  some  clouds  discernible  in  thw 
borison,  and  was  not  this  the  time  for  a  wise  antf 
cautious  legislature  to  prepare  Ibr  the  coming* 
storm  }  Now  was  the  time  for  their  lordships  to 
give  that  which  they  might  offer  In  vaia  la  tlw 
hour  of  distrem  and  danger.  That  had  beea  tha 
case  with  America  3  God  grant  ther  might  aoc 
prodnce  another  separatioa,  whldi  would  be 
followed  by  the  ruin  of  this  coaatry  (load 
cheering). 

The  Earl  of  Doaouf  Amors  having  aH»ved  fta 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  bill. 

Lord  Cotchetter  said,  that  so  Ibr  as  th^  Phr- 
liamentary  inijairy  had  gone,  It  did  not  ressove 
any  of  the  objections  to  this  measure.    Their 
lordships  had  always  shown  a  readiness  to  grant 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  a  full  partlcipalioa  In 
the  advantages  of  the  constitution,  but  these » 
nnlem  aerompanied  with  political  power,  had 
always  been  rejected.    It  had  been  surmised 
that  further  conceraions  were   necessary:  it 
might  be  so.    They  enjoyed  the  right  and  secu- 
rity of  property:  still.  If  the  ends  of  justice 
requlreo  further  regulations  for  the  srcurtfy  of 
property,  let  them  be  made.    Civil  employ- 
ments wers  already  open  to  them-^he  army 
and  the  navj  had  long  since  been  opened  to 
them  (hear,  nam  the  Opposition)~but  nothing 
would  satisfy  them,  it  seemed,  but  the  broad 
road  to  political  power.    The  bill  now  before 
the  bouse  demanded  admimion  for  them  to  afl 
the  oflces  under  the  Crown,  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nancy of  Ireland  only  excepted.    Under  the 
provisions  of  such  a  bill  could  any  man  doubt 
that  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  was  likely  to  be  injured  ?    He  would 
leave  to  more  learned  men  the  task  of  trachig 
the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  religion,  through  the 
works  of  Individuals  who  had  written  in  tke 
older  times.    He  would  content  himself  with 
adverting  to  some  publications  which  bad  ap* 
peered  In  their  own  days,  and  which  had  como 
under  their  own  observation.    The  most  promi- 
nent of  their  writers  of  the  present  day  (Dr^ 
Doyle)  denied  the  Justice  of  those  taWs  b^ 
which  the  Church  or  Enrland  held  Its  sapre  • 
macy  In  these  realms.    Ilie  same  oploioo  waa 
to  be  found  elsewhere.    Last  vear,  In  a  debate 
on  the  Catholic  qoestion,  a  document  was  re- 
ferred to,  in  which  it  was  broadly  aflirmed  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Church  would 
ever  be  detested  by  those  who  differed  so  creat- 
ly  finom  them  in  religious  beflef.    But  then  It 
was  said,  that  all  danger  aafe  avoided  by  t^ 
cautions  manner'  In  which  this  bill  was  draw  a 
op.    But  did  those  who  so  argdCd  recollect  tlw 
oath  of  the  Roman  Csthonc  ecclesiastic  I     He 
^nt^fc  16  keep  iD6st  leciet  whaUv«r  eoadctt  be 
rceelwd  fimm  the  Pope,  fta  mpmw  baad  eC 
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Us  chorck~CMicflNiai  Domini  Pap^  ttneho  om- 
wiMQ-^mmiMidkmwu    Wat  Uicffe  aa  dmofer  to 
be  Apprakeaded   ffroiift   ihoao  wbo  wer«    ikat 
baud  Is  caaccal  the  couotels  of  their  gremt 
leader 3    Tbey  had  heai^  aot  a  little  abeat  the 
oruajarDls  of  the  Cathalie  Church  in  foreifo 
cmuMrifB ;  their  learning,  virtoe«  and  piety  had 
beea  KKtily  ealoytzed.   Bat  let  their  lordihipt 
tini  Ihnr  atlaatiaii  to  the  doctrinet  of  BoHoet, 
Babop  of  McABx*  oae  of  theoe  who  were  fiar- 
txBlorly  pointed  oat  as  pattema  of  toleratioD. 
Heiud,  what  no  doobt  wai  echoed  by  all  his 
knthrea,  tfiat  the  power  of  the  t word  »hooM 
Mq«ntjoBabl|r  he  osed  in  oopport  of  the  Ca- 
•iMlic  religioa.    That  prelate  concluded  his  fu- 
lerai  leroMB  over  Louis  XIV.  by  ealo^izloK, 
•hove  every  other  act  of  his  life»  his  coadact 
htitcnuoating  heretics.    This  showed  what 
(b  doctrine  of  the  Chorch  of  Roaie  had  hhherto 
Wes,  and  it  rcBalaed  ibr  those  who  supported 
da  pressttt  awasare  to  show  that  it  had  under. 
isse  aa  alteration.    This  bill,  it  appealed,  was 
l»  bs  cBoaacted  with  another  measure,  which 
vssid  lecare  a  provision  to  the  RaniaB  Ca- 
llMilic  clergy — a  kind  of  rtgimm  dmuam.    He 
kMfced  upon  this  as  a  very  unfiur  proceedinf 
lowirds  the  Protestants.    He  conceived  it  was 
Mtfiordansry  that  such  a  proposition  should 
have  been  nwde,  without  any  notification,  in 
bvoar  of  a  ffrant  of  that  kind,  having  been 
■adr  OB  the  part  of  the  Crown.     He  contend- 
ed dttt  aach  a  grant  would  be  a  virtual  recof - 
ahiosofihe  Roman  Catholic  reliflon  in  this 
caaBlry->a  thing  which  had  aot  been  heard  of 
br  af  ea  in  this  realm.     To  that  proposition  he 
■stt  decidedly  olyect,  because  it  appearod  to 
ba  to  be  most  naconstitulional.     Thiero  wero 
aaay  other  points  connected  with  this  measure 
vlurb  deserved  the  deepest  consideration.    Il 
vaa  proposed,  to  provent  any  mischief  fi'ora  the 
iaiervention  of  a  foreign  power,  to  have  re- 
«o«ne  to  the  doasestic  nomination  of  bishops. 
Bat  of  vbst  nse   was  that,  when,  unless  the 
Pope  agreed  to  receive  the  person  nominated, 
(he  proceeding  became  null)   they  had  been 
reaiaded  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Hanover 
v«re  placed  on  a  footing  with  their  Protestant 
breibrrs :  but  it  was  proper  to  observe,  that 
tbe  RoBun  Catholics  of  Hanover  allowed  to  the 
■ooarcb,  that  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
tiiis  coaatry  denied  to  the  King — the  right  of 
nierferisg  with   tlie    iuvestituro  of    bishops. 
Tib  iras  aot  all.     It  appeared,  that  a  commis- 
tiofl  was  to  be  appointed  to  eiaroine  ibe  bulls 
^  rricripti  of  the  Papal  see  which  might  bo 
*^  (0  this  country  ;  but  the  superintendence 
*[  tee  original  bolls  and  rcKripU  was  not  to 
^  iatrsated  to  any  member  of  hia  Mfjesty's 
u^remment.    Their  lordships  must  all  have 
md  of  a  publication  which  was  now  circu- 
*>tia{  through  the  bearT  of  England  on  tliia 
^^j'ct    It  was  an  address  from  the  Irish  Ro- 
■aa  Cstholica  to  the  Roman  Catholica  of  Rng* 
iMd— tfUing  the  latter  expresaly,   that  they 
*ere  UBjuaflV  deprived  of  poliiiral  righta,aod 
Mt  forgetting  to  tell  them  that  they  ought  to 
*Tfit  those  rights  from  the  Govcrnmoot  of  the 
^^^nXT^»     A  power  which   proceeded  in  this 
F^J  osdri  to  be  attentively  watched.     The 
'(•Aaa  MhoHc  hierarchy,  let  it  be  concealed 
>s  It  v^jdit,  potfessed  an  authority  in    this 
fMMryi  of  which  the  legislature  ought  to  be 
J'"'«*    9ti|iBge  to  say,  a  Roman  Catholic  in- 
^>te,  tbat  of  ^he  Jesuits,  which  was  ex* 
^^M'ft^m  R^dtfuh  CklhoUc  couatriea  geQe« 
'Vy,  hiicMrtfiTedy  not  only  without  law»  hut 


in  his  opinion,  against  laW,  to'  acquire  larg^ 
possessions  in  Rn  jland.    IWhen  this  was  att  «ew  > 
Lf|owledged  fiaet,  wboeonld  ho  hafdy  enwufclF- 
to  contend  that  there  was  no  danger^  if  Ibrthci^* 
concesaions  were  granted  to  Ihe  Rmna*  Cw. 
tholics,  of  their  eteretsing  an  eateasi^o  Bwap 
in  this  empire  ?    It  was  argued  that^  la  elBlmt 
countries,  the  Roman  GatholicB  held  a»e^|«a^ 
lity  of  rights  with  tiie  Protettaats.    But  the 
circumstances  of  those  countries  wors*  very 
different  from  the  cireamstanees  of  this  auN 
pile.     If,  under  a  despotic  gavemnsM,  Rd» 
amn  Catholics  of  great  laleats  and  giMit  assi* 
bition  attempted,  hy  popular  aid,  t0  dtol«% 
the  existing  order  of  things,  their  carser  conM 
at  once  be  checked  by  the  prompt  esereiwwf 
power.    Bat,  under  a  firee  govenNnent,  Hka 
that  of  Orsat  Britain,  this  could  not  be  done* 
Much  miachief  might  he  effected  befure*tbe  evil 
could  he  checked.    The  notification  ia  a  siagin 
Gaseffe  might,  in  one  nifbt,  alter  the  coastltutioa 
of  that  houae,  by  bitrodnemg  there  a  nwnbarof 
individuals  of  a  religion  whkb  the  Stale  had 
loag  been  accustooaed  to  look  upon  with  sas* 
picion.    A  grpat  deal  had  beoa  said  of  the  se* 
cnrities  which  the  RoBaan  CathaUes  oibfadt 
hat,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  sacarity  wMeft 
could  be  devised  for  the  ceastltatloa,  was  tw 
prevent  the  Roman  Catholics  from  nay  fcrtber 
participation  In  political  povrer  (hear,  hear) 
—to  avoid  all  dangerous  ezperimeats,  to  repel 
all  crude  theories,  and  to  rosist  anarcsssufy 
innovations  (hear,  hear).    Raaadpatlaa  wan 
the  great  watch*word  oa  thb  oecasioo.     Ha 
would  say,  that  the  emanoipation  wUch  waa 
most  aecessary  for  lrelaod»  was  eaMacipatinii 
from  bigotry,    cmaacipation  frem  Ignoranrei^ 
emancipation  from  that  Ibreign  power  whasB** 
spiritual    authority  was  ackaowledged  thar» 
(hear,  hear) }  and,  finally,  eamnoipatiaa  fhuai 
the  extreme  subdivision  and  nnderlalting  of 
lands  (hear,  hear).    Let  thto  be  doae»  aad  the- 
peace  of  Ireland  woald  be  secarad.    The  f* 
suit  of  all  these  observations  was,  that  thB-dls>* 
turbances  wUch  had  occarred  from  tiae  lof 
time  in  Ireland,  were  not  the  coasaaaeiMOf 
of  feelings  created  on  nceount  of  mifiaai; 
Some  active  politioal  leaders  might  assign  that* 
as  the  cause,  hat  he  believed  that  all  Hwsedii^ 
turbances  had  their  origin  on  same,  apcdfitf 
grievances    As  a  proof  of  this,  let  their  lotd** 
ships  turn  their  eyes  to  the  north  off  Ipslaad. 
There  the  difference  of  religion  was  as  groat  a» 
in  auy  part  of  that  coantry  s  but  there  waw 
there  more  employment  and  lew  poverty  i  aad 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  distaiteaeBV 
which  were  common  to  the  south,  were  tberB' 
unknown.  The  present  tranquillity  of  Irobuid' 
was  adduced  as  a  reason  for  carry  iag  thitwwitof 
sure  i   but  the  very  cause  to  which  that  traa« 
quUlity  was  ascribed  ought  to  aiake  the  legfa**- 
lature  moro  vigilaat.    They  wero  told,  that  tbuL 
power  of  priests  was  not  so  great  as  it4iad«> 
formerly  been.    His  firm  belief  was,  that  me- 
power  was  only  donnant^that  it  cauU  .easiljl. 
be  called  into  full  operatio»-*that  ^*  il  in  aott 
dead,  bat  sleepetb."    He  railed  oa  that  honss- 
not  to  resign  the  Ugh  situatioa  which  they  aofr* 
held,  for  the  prospect  of  caatiogeni  advaatages^ 
He  called  on  thorn  aot  to  fiU  -sNth  discootenft 
the  great  body  ol*  Protestanta  of  Englaady 
Scotland,  and  Irelaad,  by  caacediag  these  de* 
mands.    Fully  imprasied  with  the  jnsliee  and 
policy  of  these  sentiments,  he  begged  leave  tm 
move,  that  the  word  ^*  wiw'*  be  left  oat,  Ibr  tha> 
(iDrpose  of  substitttlaag  *^  this  dny  sis  saoatha/**' 
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>  .Tfce  M«r^«l«  of  Jngluta^  in  Mcondinf  the 
<m«iidine»(t  onl*  that  in  Ukfaq^  this  courae,  lie 
,npi>osed  th«  seiitiinents  of  many  of  hit  frienils ; 
jbkttt  bo  bad  a  duty  to  perform,  which,  however 
{laiofttJ,  he  would  cooscientiouily  disclwrge. 
Ji|/e  had  formerly  given  a  d liferent  vote,  but  he 
'£eit  that  be  might  now,  consistently  with  the 
coarse*  of  proceeding  which  he  had  adopted  on 
.other  occasieoff,  oppose  the  breaking  down  of 
.a  most  important  barrier  of  the  constitution. 
•The  change  of  circumstances,  he  ^conceived, 
fully  jiistitied  his  condnct.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  dilTerent  concessions  made  tj  tlie 
Koman  Catholics  had  not  been  met  by  them 
with  a  corresponding  spirit  of  conciliation. 
i£ach  -concession  had  given  rise  to  new  de- 
mands, and  had  tended  only  to  produce  restless- 
jiess  and  dissatisfaction.  J  ndgtng  from  the  tone 
and  language  which  had  recently  been  used, 
it  seemed  tto  him  that  nothing  short  of  Catholic 
iiscendancy  would  satisfy  the  Catholic  body. 
AUttsion  had  been  made  to  force — ^it  had  been 
almost  threatened  that  the  measure  should  be 
carried  by  forco.  Sis  to  one  had  been  spoken 
of,  as  the  relative  proportion.  Now,  if  there 
must  be  a  contest — and  the  idea  was  most  pain- 
U\.  to  him — he  repeated,  if  they  were  to  be 
threatened  with  the  opposition  of  6,000,000  of 
men,  to  l,000|^— if  the  fight  must  come,  he 
•booJd  like  to%eet  it  when  the  country  was  in 
Ihe  best  possible  situation— when  peace  pre- 
vailed on  every  side.  Still,  be  most  say,  that 
ht  was,  really  and  sincerelyy  a  friend  to  the 
Jtomaa  Catholics.  He  would  grant  them  every 
velief  that  was  proper,  but  he  would  take 
«are  to  grant  -  them  nothing  at  the  expense 
fA  the  constitution.  Seeing  the  'necessity  of 
•■pholdiag  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  he  could 
aot  consent  to  any  farther  extension  of  political 
privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  With 
respect  to  the  measures  which  were  said  to  be 
cwinected  with  the  bill  now  before  the  house, 
he  would  offer  a  very  few  remarks.  He 
did  not  object  to  an  alteration  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  Ireland— it  might  probably  be  pro- 
ductive of  good;  neither  did  he  bbject  to 
■Mkifig  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  :  but 
ht  must  bo  allowed  to  say,  that  if  a  Protestant 
JUng  paid  a  Catholic  clergy,  he  could  see  no 
i«ason  why  that  Protestant  King  should  be  ex- 
oAadod  from  all  power  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Calbollo  bishop.  He  should  now  conclude,  as 
Ms  only  object  was  to  explain  the  ground  on 
which  he  gave  bit  vote  on  this  occasion— which 
wA,  an  anxious  desire  to  support  the  existing 
estaMishment,  and  the  Protestant  conitltntion 
of  this  eountry. 

The  Marquis  Gmufm  said,  tha^  when  Lord 
hiotenaat  of  Ireland  in  1795,  he  was  com- 
manded by  Ms  late  Meetly  to  cause  an  inquiry 
to  be  iqstitnled  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
.ke  could  aver  that  there  was^  at  that  time,  a 
■imog  desire  oh  the  part  of  the  Irish  govem- 
WKmi  to  attend  to  the  claiam  of  the  Catholics. 
IX  wan  (rnc,  that  the  rebellious  disposition  of 
the  Prsshyterians  In  that  country,  and  the  rest- 
«lossaesa  A  the  Catholics,  rendered  it  ioexpe- 
dta»t  at  that  period  to  make  concessions;  but 
tboae  obstacles  were  now  yiremoved,  and  he 
ibould  therefore  support  the  measore.  He  was 
«■  aincere  a  frieniUo  tKTii^teeUnt  Establish- 
jnont  an  any  of  the  rt.  rev.  prelates  \  and  If 
he  saw  any  danger  to  that  establishment  in  con- 
senting to  the  bill,  he  wonid  never  do  so|  but 
coovaneed  aa  he  was«  that  no  such  danger  ex- 
ifrted^  ho  maa  airmuAy  sQMOrted  the  meainre, 
•in  ittslifn  to  lbs  CalbMca  of  Ireland.    AU 


though  no  distinct  pledge  was  given  it  tbs 
Union  that  Emancipation  should  be  granted, 
yet  it  was  ceruinly  by  an  understanding  of 
that  nature;  that  that  great  measure  was  facill* 
tated.  The  continued  agitation  of  the  subject 
was  strongly  to  be  deprecated,  as  pregnant 
with  danger  and  emlNirrassdient ;  and  it  was  net 
leas  from  that  consideration  than  from  the  great 
love  and  aflTection  he  bore  to  Ireland,  that  be 
was  anxious  for  the  favourable  termination  of 
the  question. 

Earl  Damply:— During  the  whole  course  of 
a  long  parliamentary  life  he  bad  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics;    and'  he  bad  never 
heard  an  argument  that  appeared  to  bin,  of 
the  least  cogency  against  them.    There  might 
have  been  something  In  the  language  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  would 
have  been  better  un-nttored ;  but  it  was  not  to  be 
forgotten  what  irritating   language  was   used 
againkt  them.    When  the  Catholic  Association 
was  suppressed,  with  an  immediate  fbrbearaore 
— a  fitrbearanre  characteristic  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tliolics,  under  all  their  sufferings — ^they  at  once 
.  submitted  to  the  decree  of  the  legislature,  and 
in  so  doing  gave  an  additional  proof  of  their 
loyalty  and   attachment  to   the   constitution. 
His  gallant  friend  (the  Marquis  of  Angleses) 
had  commented   upon  the  Irritating  nature  of 
the  language  and  conduct  which  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics had  mimifestcd,  subsequently  to  every 
act  of  legislative  concession.    He  had  beard 
such  an  imputation  with  surprise ;  and  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  discover  onwhat  ficts  such  a  charge 
rested.    He  defied  his  gallant  friend  to  cite  an 
instance  of  that  irritating  language  and  con- 
duct.   Nay,  more  $  he  would  venture  to  assert, 
that  legislative   Ckvours  were    uniformly  re* 
ceived  by  the  Catholic  body  with  unqualified 
l^ratitude.    He  did  not  see  at  that  moment  in 
his   place  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  otherwise  be 
should  appeal  to  him  to  give  a  condosive  an- 
swer to  the  imputation  of  his  gallant  friend.  That 
noble  eari   (i¥estmorland)  was  Lord   Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  in  179S.    And  here  he  must  be 
allowed  to  state,  in  answer  to  that  imputation, 
the  history  and  character  of  those  concessions 
which  were  granted  to  the  Catholics  in  the  sub- 
sequent years.    In  1792  their  prayer  was  re- 
fused ;  but  in  the  year  after,  when  the  country 
was   engaged    io  a  war  with   Franre — when 
dangers  from  without  presented  themaelves  in  a 
threatening  form,  those  concessions  refused  the 
year  before,  were  recommended  to  tbo  Iri^ 
parliament  in  a  speech  from  the  throDe,«,and 
passed  by  a  great  majority  (hear,  hear).     8och 
was  the  history  of  the  concessions  of  that  pe- 
riod :   and  again  he  would  repeat,  that  they 
were  received  with  the  unqualified  grmtitude  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  (hear,  bear).    Bnt  he  beg- 
ged the  boose  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  were 
now  called  upon  to  extend  those  coacessions 
at  a  period  not  of  war,  but  of  peace,  when  the 
country  stood  happily  prominent  In  character 
and  glory,  us   the  enjoyment  of  political  and 
maritime  strength,  and  not  to  wait  to  do  that 
which,  being  an  act  of  justice  and  of  policy,  a 
season  of  calamity  would  undoubtedly  deound 
(hear,  hear).    The  question  now  sIocmI  on  dif- 
ferent grounds  from  what  it  had  done  at  any 
other  period.    They  had  now  befbre  tboia  a 
mass  of  information,  particularly  theola^ical 
iaformation,  on  which,  he  would  take    apoa 
himself    to    say,     their    lordships     aad     the 
people  of  England  were  totally  ignoraot  be- 

Ifore  (hear»  hear).     He  had  the  honoar  ari- 
gloally  to^Bova  fiir.tho  ajyoiataat  wg  «V 
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iUeei  it  wai  <ltoii  reftiMd,  bat 
^■eail^  agreed  to,  and  no  man  woald  ▼enlare 
to  dcaj  that  the  greatest  benefit  had  retailed 
fhwi  tbe  inTeatigadoB.  They  had  now  before 
thea  tbe  vniiBpeeched  aad  unimpcarbable  (es- 
tiaony  of  nanerous  wilneMes  on  their  oaths, 
acqaaiqCed  with  tbe  precise  local  circnm- 
stoncet,  stated  fairly  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
When,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  (Colcbcster) 
Mserted,  that  the  whole  of  tbe  declarations 
and  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  a  mere 
iwrteace  to  assist  them  ia  obtaining  the  power 
and  property  of  the  Edablished  Chnrch,  that 
amerlioo  was  answered  by  referring  tbe  noble 
lord  to  the  vndoubted  testimony  of  respectable 
meo  of  that  persuasloo,  who  on  their  oaths  de- 
clared the  contrary.  Ic  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  liear  testimony  to  the  characters  of  Mr. 
O'CcMnell  and  Dr.  Doyle ;  but  most  persoaded 
he  was«  that  if  the  latter  had  the  good  fortnne 
to  have  been  bred  in  that  pore  faith  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  which  their  lordships  professed, 
he  woald  not,  from  his  piety  and  learning,  die- 
grace  the  right  reverend  bench  before  them 
(hear,  hear).  ^He  begged  to  recall  their  lord- 
ships' attention  to  a  passage  in  tbe  e? idence  of 
Mr.  Blake,'  a  gentleman  who  possessed  tbe  full 
coafidenre  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  who 
declared  that  it  was  his  conviction,  that  the  se- 
cerity  of  tlm  Protestant  Establishment  was  the 
great  Jink  in  the  chain  that  connected  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  that  connexion  be 
cnocidered  as  one  of  the  best  goarantees  of  the 
bappiness  and  prosperity  of  tbe  latter  conntry 
(beer,  hear).  Now,  be  might  be  told  that 
R<»iisui  Cat^iolic  witnesses  were  not  to  be 
believed  upon  their  oaibs — he  might  be  met 
with  decreo«  of  the  connril  of  Trent,  and  other 
coancils,  supposed  to  have  the  etTect  of  de- 
feating snch  evidence,  but  very  often  totally 
pplacd :  but  to  reject  tbe  evidence  of  wit- 
so  respectable  at'  those  who  hAd  been  ez- 

before  the  co«mitt>e,  on  such  grounds, 
was  what  he  would  never  consent  to.  Noble 
lords  might  talk  of  ibis  bill  as  connlenancing 
principles  Inlnlical  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Esta- 
blished Chnrch:  bnt  were  not  the  honsehold 
iroopo  opposite— the  lawn  legion— were  not 
those  rt.  rev.  prelates  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
orthodoxy  of  Parliament  (laughter  and  cheers)  ? 
If  they  were  to  carry  their  anxiety  for  ortho- 
doxy aach  further,  they  might  begin  to  regu- 
late at  last  the  precise  structure  of  the  iHgs 
which  those  rt.  rev.  prelates  wore.  And  he 
rcaJl  J  considered  that  the  preservation  of  his 
own  hair,  or  the  assumption  of  a  wig  by  one  of 
that  rC  rev.  body,  was  a  matter  just  as  essen- 
tial to  the  ascendancy  and  welfare  of  the  Pro- 
i/>tfaai  Establishment  in  Englaad  as  was  the  ez- 
rlisiiea  of  tbe  Roman  CathoKes  from  any  civil 
privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  their  Protes- 
tant bsethrea.  But,  besides  these  securities, 
did  aot  tht^  Protestant  Establishment  possess  a 
boa  m  sncli  vigilant  allies  as  the  noble  and 
iearaed  load  on  tbe  woolsack,  and  a  noble 
dake^  wfa*  brongbl  up  with  htm  a  whole  csf^t 
de  reeeroe  ia  tbia  cause  >  The  fact  was,  that 
poJitiffsi  sateeoce  must  in  this  couatry  ever 

the-  migarity  of  nussbers  aad  of  pr^ 
l-aad  fiirthis  reason  it  was  impossible, 
ahsoAately*  that  either  in  England  or  Scotland, 
the  Caihslie  religioa  should  eecragoio  become 
Ike  damiaaat  one.  He  •  war  perfectly  per- 
taadtd  thai  l£  Ihese  claims  were  granted  thnt 
^erf  aaghtt  thtf  jiext  eleetiaas  would  be  deter- 
adaed^^.ODt  kgr  aay  ndigians  considerations 
-vhataTcr^  kal  |y  property  and  itp  attendant 


inflaance.  A  good  deal  had'bacb  saldallout' 
the  coronation  oath.  Now,  bow  csald  k  h«i%i 
entered  the  heads  of  any  noble  lords,  or  aby 
other  persons,  to  affirm  that  there  waa  any ' 
thing  whatever  in  that  oath,  as  it  stood,  to  pre- 
veat  and  preclude  the  King  of  this  coontiy 
from  granting  any  further  civil  power  to  tha 
Catholics,  he  could  not  comprehend.  If  their 
lordships  would  look  at  the  oath,  they  would 
find  that  in  substance  it  was  an  oath  which  ren*. 
dered  it  impossible  to  say  that  the  admission  of 
the  Catholics  to  civil  power  could  interfere 
with  those  privileges  and  that  inevitable  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Protestant  Chnrch  which  the  King- 
pledged  himself  to  defend.  It  did,  therefore,, 
appear  to  him  that  all  such  apprehensions  and. 
alarms  of  danger  were  imaginary..  At  the* 
siune  time  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  thora. 
bad  been  a  great  number  of  petitions  preseatdd 
against  this  bill  i  to  which  petitioor  he  was  not 
at-  all  disposed  to  refuse  their  due  weight.  I^ 
they  were  to  argue  solely  on  tbeirnumber,  it  mtfsl> 
be  believed  that  the  sense  of  tbe  country  was  vei^ 
much  against  this  bill.  But  if  they  looked  a  little 
further,  their  lordships  would  tind  that  aatn»- 
rally  enough,  the  Protestant  clergy  had  given 
the  example  of  snch  petitions  %  nod.  In  a  rell* 
gions  country  like  this,  that  example  was  soon 
largely  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  rouotloi, 
towns,  and  villages  \  and  petttinns  of  tbe  same 
kind,  very  numerously  signed,  from  the  citlcb 
of  London  and  Westminster,  had  beea  pre- 
sented that  night  to  the  house*  It  was  snid  ah 
improper  steps  had  been  resorted  to  in  abtaia^ 
ing  signatures  to  those  petitions  %  he  believed 
the  fact  to  be  so )  but  their  lordships  con  Id  Bdt 
be  ignorant  of  the  facility  with  whirh  almost 
any  petitions  in  a  crowded  city  would  ha  gat 
up ;  and  be  would  engage,  as  a  proof  of  k,<ia 
procure  a  petition  at  a  short  notice,  and  ntmsa- 
rously  signed,  to  remove  even  tbe  learned  lor* 
who  prestided  over  his  m^esty's  councils  f Mm 
his  post.  Tbe  noble  earl,  after  contending  th«| 
a  very  different  spirit,  in  respect  of  the  Oafta^ 
lie  Claims,  was  latterly  mnnifesting  itself  efsa 
among  the?  Proieitants  of  Ireland,  asked 
whether  there  was  a  single  Irish  Psotestaat  ta 
be  found,  who  would  lay  his  band  upon  his 
heart  and  say,  that  he  believed  things  could 
go  on  in  Ireland  os  they  new  were  )  He  can« 
eluded,  by  earnestly  insisting  on  the  laspoi*^ 
tance  of  the  present  time  as  the  most  fkvoafi> 
able  for  pasting  this  great  measure;  and  ^y 
pointing  out  the  utter  Inefficscy  of  the  mout 
numerous  garrison  that  could  be  thrown  into 
Ireland  to  keep  it  in  peace  and  tranqailtky,  sa 
long  as  the  claims  of  her  Catholle  populatiott 
were  neglected  (hear,  hear)w 

The  Earl  of  hongfhrd  said,  that  lining' oaa- 
stantly  amongst  a  Roman  CathoHo  ptfpulktiony 
regarding  them  highly  as  iodividaals,  and  rd- 
specting  thrm  as  a  body  collecttvaiy,  it  would 
be  readily  imagined  that  he  was  laost  analam 
to  meet  their  views  with  as  arach  favour  m 
any  man.  But  aftrr  mature  oonsideration,  be 
covid  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  this  bill 
would  answer  the  expeetationa  of  those  by 
whom.it  had  been  ifttpcidured,  or'thift  Itwasa 
measure  that  could  be  put  into  exeoadao  wldl- 
out  manifest  danger  to  the  constitvtioa;  It 
had*beeo  Imputed  to  those  who,  like  himsslf, 
were  unfriendly  to  the  bill,' thai  thay  wished  to 
visit  with  penal  consequences  tha'pMnHdr 
doctrines  of  Catbelieisn  r  batthieydid  na«ii| 
any  degree  wish  to  interfere  with  rdigtous 
opinions  f  nor  did  they  ata*!  piVMnie  toltflba^ 
sore  die  vpeeulativa  tetiett>  ar  t^wftkitaika 
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tetlriiiM  of '«k»  ftoMB  Cftlbollcsi  they-  were 
only  dettnalntd  that  the  Robmib  Catholict 
floidd  Bot  Interfere  with  theirt  (hew,  hear). 
Tlie  reueo-of  their  refeiel  to  coacede  the  Ca- 
tholle  claion,  was  Iboaded  a  pen  the  poU- 
Heal  eoote^oeacet  that  weald  follow  a  poo 
thehr  aiient.  Those  conie^aencet  led  to 
the  perpetaal  loterference  of  the  Papal  Inflo- 
oBce,  Domlnally  In  tpiritaal  afalra  alone,  bat 
•ctaally  In  the  genoral  tramactlone  and  ordi- 
nary burineM  of  life.  It  had  been  deposed, 
indeed,  by  witnesses  examined  Jielbre  their 
lordships,  and  by  others,  thni  that  Interference 
was  strictlT  conflned  to  splrltnal  matters  and 
doctrine  t  bat  how  was  the  lino  to  be  drawn 
Chat  was  to  separate  In  the  jodgment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  splrltaal  and  temporal 
•fUra }  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  were  able  to  lead  the 
people  with  great  fecllity  i  and  their  own  con- 
itltntlon  was  well  calcalated  to  make  diem 
■nbservient  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The 
commands  of  the  superior  to  the  inferior  ad^ 
mittedof  no  dispute  i  while  the  principle  of 
•abjection  in  the  inferior  was  as  clearly  defined 
as  the  right  of  the  superior  to  his  obedience. 
If  ih^  were  to  he  admitted,  therefore,  to  a 
partkipatiott  of  ci?il  and  political  priTileges 
without  acknowledging  that  suprenucy  which 
was  submitted  to  by  our  own  Church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  deify  would  be  pot  on  a  higher  foot- 
Ing  than  oar  own  (hear,  hear).  He  would  fur- 
ther ask,  if  they  wore  to  admit  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  to  the  highest  places  in  the  con- 
•tittttlon,  what  was  to  guarantee  the  Protestant 
Establishment  ?  Bjr  tlw  law  none  were  admis- 
sible to  ofices  or  political  trust,  hut  those 
whoso  allegiance  was  perfected.  Of  all  the 
dissenters  from  the  establishment,  he  knew  of 
pone  whose  allegiance  was  of  necenity  imper- 
fect, except  the  Roman  Catholics.  Standing 
In  the  peculiar  relatioa  to  us  which  they  held, 
in  what  light  must  they  regard  us  ?  What  must 
be  the  feeling  of  a  really  consdentioUB  Roman 
Catholic  towards  the  National  Church  Estab- 
Ibhmeni  f  Were  we  not  dissenters  fi-om  their 
feith,  Bsnrpcrs  of  the  authority  of  their  creed, 
dcspoHers  of  the  property  of  their  church? 
We  were  voluntary  seceders  from  them,  as  the 
other  dissenlen  were  frmn  the  national  estab- 
lishment. Bach,  therefore,  being  their  feelings, 
there  was  nothing  In  principle.  In  Chrlstian- 
Hke  feeling.  In  policy  or  expediency,  which  re* 
paired  ns  to  asake  the  coocemions  they  claimed 
or  fofhad  their  refesal.  Much  had  been  said 
ngafamt  the  enlertaimnent  of  prejudices.  Bat 
WOK  the  parthditles  all  on  one  side  }  Among 
the  peers  who  sorronndod  bbn  he  saw  ssany 
who  had  the  most  perlbct  reasons  which  could 
exist  ffar  their  partiality  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
lnterestt*^lose  connexions  ^fhmily  feeling— 
the  tics  of  IHendshlp.  Would  not  those  give 
a  bias  to  a  man's  senttment  as  well  as  pr^otdice 
agalnsc  the  Roman  religion  »  It  was  compara. 
Hvoly  eamr  to  root  oat  the  belief  of  an  estab- 
Hshed  religioo— it  was  diflcuh  to  eradicate 
prc)adlco.  He  had  heard  mention  asade  of  the 
right  of  the  Catholics  to  this  concession.  Re 
doalod  It  totally  i  for  he  denied  that  the  In 
lerests  of  tho  many  ihould  be  sacnflced  to  the 
few.  Expediency  used  to  be  another  argu- 
■ant  I  U  wna  latterly  changed  Into  necesdty, 
which  woe  defined  to  be  a  thraatening  on  tte 
part  of  the  Catholics^  This  reminded  him  of 
the  story  of  an  old  Irish  cUeftaln,  whose  fint 
Mdrem  hi  le?ying  contribntions  was,  **  Pny 


me  the  money  yon  owe  me  i  If  yon  donV*-— 
(laughter).  The  qnestion  for  them  was,  since 
the  restrictions  were  imposed,  had  the  country 
advanced  or  gone  back  ?.  Was  It  not  at  a  pitch 
of  prosperity,  wealth,  and  glory,  which  were 
never  equalled  by  any  comparison  of  ancient 
or  modem  bbtory?  Let  them  consider  the 
power,  capabilities,  and  resources,  which  had 
developed  themselves  in  thb  little  contracted 
spot  of  the  earth's  snrfoce — not  the  fruits  of 
extraordinary  individual  talents;  but  the  slow, 
hardy,  and  gradual  growth  of  ages,  daring 
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which  the  oppressed  Chtholics.  so  called,  had 
eiyoyed,  in  common  with  their  Protestant 
brethren,  the  fruits  and  advantages  of  those 
councils  from  which,  for  their  own  advaatago 
as  well  as  ours,  they  had  been  excluded.  Be* 
fore  departing  from  her  present  course,  it 
ought  to  be  made  manifest  to  the  country  that 
sossething  would  be  obtained  quite  equal  to  that 
which  she  possessed  i  and  certainly  the  least 
which  could  be  teqnlred  would  be  to  show 
that  the  benefits  at  present  enioyed  could  not, 
by  these  concessions,  bo  impaired  or  loot.  The 
argument  for  adopting  this  measure,  because  It 
came  ap  from  the  House  of  Commons,  nught 
be  good  in  many  cases*  bat  In  tUs  their  lord- 
ships wonid  do  best  to  make  use  of  that  hn- 
valuable  privilege  which  belonged  to  them,  of 
judging  for  themselves;  For  what  was  the 
fact  f  ^  Was  the  bill  supported  by  a  questionable 
m^ority  of  the  other  house,  or  was  it  not 
rather  a  petty  shifliag  miyority — a  m^iority 
merely  in  name  ?  It  could  not  he  amumed  thai 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  country,  when  It  wan 
barely,  if  at  all,  the  sense  of  the  minority  of 
the  house.  There  was  one  thing  which  mtj 
were  not  to  lose  from  their  consideration.  Tho 
subject  had  notoriously  engrossed  the  public 
attention,  and  it  was  Impossible  that  the  pabllc 
mind  could  cease  to  be  employed  with  It  for 
some  tinm  to  come.  Accordiiig  to  the  provU 
slotts  of  the  constitution,  the  time  could  not  be 
for  distant  when  the  sense  of  the  country 
might  bo  taken  In  the  most  direct  manner  upea 
this  subject.  They  wonld  then  know  with 
tolerable  exactnem  how  to  appreciate  that  k^ 
crease  of  converts,  as  they  had  been  called,  i» 
the  Catholic  cause.  They  would  then  see  if 
thev  were  justified  In  taking  the  srnee  of  that 
minority  for  the  sense  of  the  country.  Co^. 
cetolons  to  the  Roman  Catholics  could  not  be 
claimed  as  a  right,  because  tho  right  to  them 
did  not  exist — justice  did  not  exact  them — 
expediency  did  not  reoulro  them^-tho  public 
prosperity  could  not  but  be  endangered  bv 
them-— and  they  were  quite  Incompatible  wm 
the  Protestont  ascendancy,  which  wns  no  ceo 
snry  fisr  the  well-being  of  the  empire. 

The  Bishop  of  iVWwIeft  said,  that  If  fhft 
learned  prelntos,  and  those  of  the  clergy  whe 
agreed  with  him  In  thinking  that  It  was  exp«. 
dlent  to  withlmid  from  good  and  loyal  civQ 
sabiects  the  civil  privileges  of  the  govemnmnt 
under  which  they  Uved  on  acconatof  Innocent, 
thongh.  In  their  Judg— at,  erreooous  reHgionn 
opinions,  wonld  be  content  to  state  their  owft 
aentfaneuts  wlthoni  totlssating  that  all  Irae 
friends  to  our  excellent  ecclesiastical  estohllrf^ 
meat  must  entertain  the  saase  sentiasenta,  ho 
should  have  felt  vety  UtUe  disposed ^In  Ufe*a  loot 
stage,'*  to  have  ohtraded  himself  a  pen  their  lord* 
ships  upon  the  prssent  occasion  i  bat  it  wns  %uite 
Impossible  for  a  petaon  in  his  sitnatloo  to  wik 
silent  under  the  most  distant  snsplclfln  of  heto« 
deficient  to  seal  for  the  wdfore  of  that  chM«ii 
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of  wklck  be  w«s  a  minkters  bMune  lie  felt 
i<r9Bflj,  and  ezprcaed  plainly  what  he  felt, 
whenever  the  wrongt,  the  insulth  the  eopro- 
Toked  and  croel  wrongs,  which,  year  after 
^ear,  were  heaped  upoo  more  than  five  mil- 
HoDs  of  u  loyal  salgects,  and  as  conscientious 
Christians,  as  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, became  the  topic  of  poblK  discussion ; 
■ad  because  he  presumed  to  doubt,  whether  an 
obstinate  perseverance  in  this  narrow  wretched 
^slem  of  exclusion,  were  the  best  method  of 
wmaotinf  the   real    interest  of  the    United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.    That  was 
the  point  at  inue  between  himself  and  his  cle- 
rical brethren,  whose  petitions  crowded  their 
lordriripa*  table.  He  would  not  say  exclusively 
crowd  it  s  but  he  might  be  pennitted  to  say, 
that  with  tlie  mnch*to-be-lamented  exception 
of  the  dei^y,  the  education  and  property  of 
the  kingdom  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
bill  under  their  lordships'  consideration.    If  it 
vere  not  so,  why  were  there  no  county  peti- 
tioas;  why  no  petitions  from  the  City  of  Loo- 
tat    none    from    Westminster;    none    from 
Sootbwarks  none,  or  not  more  than  one  or 
two,  from  any  of  our  nnmeroos,  iioarishing, 
and  popnloos  cosnnerdal  towns?    AH  were 
#lent ;  "  aed  dmm  tecenf,  eUammtJ*  They  cried 
aloud  that  public  opinion  was  nnqnestionably 
friendlj  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.    But 
the  Catholics,  it  was  said,  were  intolerant ;  and 
to  justify  this  charge,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
transactions  of  ages  long  since   past — ages, 
when  tcderation  was  neitlier  practised  nor  uo- 
<lefitood  by  Christians  of  any  denomination ; 
for  Knoi,  and  Calvin,  and  etcn  Cranmer, 
were  persecutors  as  well  as  Bonner  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva.     Could  it,  then,  answer  any 
good  purpose  to  revive  the  memory  of  facts, 
eeually    dtBgraceful    to   both   parties— fiscts, 
which  every  wise  and  good  man  would  wish, 
fiw  the  honour  of  human  nature,  to  bury,  if  it 
vere  poaaible,  in  eternal  oblivion  (hear,  hear)  ? 
An  allien!  was  next  made  to  more  modern 
history,  b^  a  noble  lord  (Colchester)  but  with 
what  justice  ?    He  would  call  upon  the  noble 
lent  to  abow  him  a  single  country  in  the  whole 
of  Europe,  so  degraded  by  persecuting  laws  as 
Kngi^mt  I   to  show  him  a  single  country,  the 
Juhnbrtantu  of  which  were  treated  with  so  much 
hanhnean  and  injustice  as  the  Catholic  inhabi* 
tnnto  of  unhappy  Ireland.    **  But,"  saul  the 
noble  lord,  **  the   oppressive  laws  so  much 
QompbuDed  of  have  been  repealed  for  half  a 
ceutury/'     A  very  able  writer,  and  a  very 
honest  paliiot-^Sir  H.  Parnell — in  his  accoimte 
HiuCoiy  of  the  Penal  Laws  of  Ireland,  told  a 
very  diffesvat  story.    He  would  not,  liowever, 
dwell  uptin  the  sad  detail,  as  it  was   not  his 
iniestl^B  to  aggnvate  but  to  heal  (hear,  hear). 
It  hud  been  said,  that  without  these  laws,  the 
EitabHibed  Church  could  not  be  maintained  in 
If^riaad     If  it  conM  be  proved— but  he  thought 
it  never  woald— that  the  worldly  advantage  of 
aay  paniacalar  eccleslnatical  establishment  of 
Christlavity,  could  not  be  maiutained  without 
is  ebvioms  violation  on  the  part  of  io  members 
«f  thuleadini^  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gSno,  Htcbs  iSr  instance,  as  that  most  excellent 
precept,  **  to  do  onto  dtbers,  in  all  cases,  as 
«e  would  they  should  do  unto  ns ;"  and  that 
*^  new  oumnaodmeot,  to  love  one  another," 
new,  both  in  degree  and  in  extent,  which  our 
dvioe  Master  bequeathed  to  his  followers,  as 
hif  laat  UDd  best  legacy  f  if,  he  said,  even  the 
<^Mncb  of  BnglaBd   could    ttaiid,  nnleaa  its 


members  were  eaUed  ape»to«etl0  ^neotiopii4> 
Mtion  to  those  distioguishiag  ure«epls  .of,  t»ur 
holy  religion,  be  should  say,  without  the  flmallf> 
est  hesitaaon,  let  it  tall  (hear,  hear);  for  it 
must  never  be  forgotten,  that  an  ecclesiastieid 
establishment  was  no  part  of  Christianity,  but 
the  mode  only  of  propagating  its  doctruioBi 
as  had  beea  accurately  and  justly  remarked  by 
Archdeacon  Paiey.  It  seemed,  then,  to  foir 
low,  as  a  legitimate  consequence,  that  the  oalr 
ward  building,  the  mere  fabric  of  the  temple^ 
would  hardly  be  worth  preserving,  if  th«g' 
oharity,  which  was  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  had  taken  its  flight,  and  **'  the 
glory  was  departed'*  (hour,  hear).  He  should^ 
perhaps,  be  asked^indeed,  he  had  been  asked 
more  than  once— 4f  he  felt  prepared  to  abidr 
by  the  result  of  his  opinions ;  a  result  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  some,  must  be  attended 
with  the  entire  lorn  of  those  pecuniary  advaup 
tages,  and  of  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  house»' 
which  he  derived  from  his  present  situation  ia 
the  Established  Church  ?  To  this  question  his 
answer  was  very  short,  and  very  sincere. 
Worldly  advantages,  of  whatever  description, 
which  could  only  be  secured  by  the  oppression 
of  five  millions  of  loval  fellow-subjects,  and 
conscientious  fellow-coristiaas,  had  no  charms 
for  him  |  they  were  poor  and  valuelcm »  he  did 
net  wish  to  hold  them  by  so  bad  a 'tenure ;  op 
the  contrary,  he  would  gladly  relinquish  tfieia 
to-morrow,  and  *'  eat  his  bread  In  peace  and 
privacy,"  If,  by  so  doing,  the  cause  which  Im 
had  at  heart  could  be  eifectually  prouMHed 
(hear,  hear).  These  were  his  genuine  seati« 
ments;  they  had  been  the  same  for  more  thaa 
half  a  century,  and  he  was  now  much  too  old  to 
change  them.  He  dared  not,  however,  rashly 
say,  as  had  been  said,  that  whatever  alteration 
of  circumstances  might  occur  in  tliis  ever-shift- 
ing  scene  of  human  life,  these  sentimeots  would 
remain  unaltered ;  hut  be  would  say,  that  re. 
fleeting  seriously  upon  what  had  passed,  and 
was  still  passing  before  his  eyes,  there  was  very 
lUtle  probability  of  his  thinking  differently 
from  what  he  now  did.  With  respect  to  th«r 
political  part  of  the  sul^ject,  it  was  not  in  bin 

{irovince  i  and  if  it  were,  he  ibould  be  unwiUp* 
Qg  to  weary  their  lordships'  attention  by  aii»« 
petition  of  those  unanswered  and  onaswerabli^ 
argussenta  which  had  beea  so  often  ui^ed  in 
behalf  of  the  Catholici,  by  many  of  the  best 
and  wisest  men  of  the  age :— He  must,  notwitln 
standing,  venture  to  Aserve,  that  they  had 
once  men  an  opportunity  of  doing  tarc^  jua» 
tice  to  a  large  portion  of  liis  Miyesty'sftuCyectSy 
— on  opportunity  which,  if  neglectedy  was 
likely  to  be  followed,  and  at  no  very  distant  p^ 
riod,  by  events  which  neither  the  wisdom  nor  Hm 
power  of  government  might  be  able  to  control. 

The  Bishop  of  Cks$tmr  said  that  be  rase  with  coa> 
siderable  embarrassment}  an  oBsbarrassment  piw* 
ceediag  not  oaly  firom  the  unspeakable  inipoit* 
ance  ofihe  measure,  which,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  he  looked  at  it,  presented  only  a  choioe  of 
difficulties,  hot  an  embarrassment  arising  lirofii 
finding  hinmslf  opposed  in  opinion  to  many  of 
those  whose  virtues  he  revered  andloved,  whose 
friendship  he  held  to  be  among  the  most  honour* 
able  distinctions«of  his  life  ;  whose  wisdom  ho 
had  every  reason  to  respect)  and  to  whose 
political  experience  he  felt  he  ought  to  bow* 
But  there  were  acts  of  duty,  the  performance 
of  which  cost  a  pang,  oaly  compensated  by 
conscientious  persuasion »  and  on  this  qnestioa 
he  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  kflowtng» 
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that  hu  cosvlcUoo  was  fonned  after  mucb  pais-  | 
fo)  inquiry;  though  In  josttce  to  bimtelfhe  ought 
to  add,  4bat  it  was  in  opposition  to  his  eariy 
opinions.   The  change,  indeed,  was  not  recent ; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  his  mind,  imbued 
with  those  principles    of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Interwoven  with  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  and  struck  with  the 
severity  of  the  penal  code,  in  some  of  its  most 
hideous  features,  arrived  at  the    conclusion 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  ei- 
cluded.   But  when  he  became  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church 
of  Rome — when  he  understood  Its  incompati- 
bility with  our  own  Church  Establishment,  and 
the  importance  of  preserving  that  establish- 
ment  by  co«ordinate  disabilities— when  he  re- 
flected on  the  innumerable  evils  which  Popery, 
he  did  not  say  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^on, 
liad  at  various  times  brought  upon  the  world— 
when  he  became  convinced  that  the  spirit  of 
that  ecclesiastical  despotism  was  unchanged, 
that  <*  if  it  crouched  it  slumbered  not,'*  but 
■till  awaited  an  opportunity  for  re-ezertlng  its 
energies,  and  grasping  its  prey  i  be  felt  caiied 
upon  to  retract  his  early  errors.      If  aught 
were  wanting  to  the  fulness  of  conviction  upon 
this  sulyect.  he  should  have  found  it  in  the  evi- 
dence lately  placed  in  their  hands — ^nay  in  the 
very  portions  of  thait  evidence  on  which  the 
advocates  for  emancipation  relied.    Those  ad- 
vocates, according  to  their  own  representations, 
were  guided  by  a  light  outshining  the  brightness 
of  history,  experience  and  common  sense.    It 
might  be  said,  that  he  came  to  this  question,  no 
Impartial  judge  {  nad  that  night,  for  jnore  than 
the  tenth  time,  it  had  been,  not  insinuated,  but 
asserted,  that  the  Bench  (of  Bishops)  was  in- 
fluenced by  interested  motives,  in  opposing 
the  projecL    But,  he  asked  with  confidence, 
and  let  the  question  be  repeated  to  the  country 
— what  right  had  any  man  to  impute  to  the 
Protestant  Bishops  sordid  motives  upon  this 
question — he  meant  what  grounds  of  history  or 
of  observation  conld  be  produced  in  proof? 
Were  they  motives  of  sordid  and  personal  In- 
terest which  induced   the  seven  Bishops   to 
oppose  themselves  to  a  Popish  King)     Did 
they  embrace  imprisonment,  deprivatioB  and 
persecution,    rather  than   swerve  from  duty, 
because  they  were  governed  by  feelingaof  the 
basest  kind  (hear,  hear)  ?    Ambitioo,  indeed, 
it  might  be — that  just  and  landnble  ambitiott, 
which  he  trusted  had  not  ceased  tn  bara  in  the 
breasts  of  their  lem  illnstriom  successors,  vrho, 
nevertheless,  might  be  eqnaUy  vrilliiv  to  prove 
themselves  the  vigilaat  sentinels  and  intrepid 
champions  of  the  Chorcby  and.  If  need  be,  lit 
martyrs  (cheers).    Interested  motives  might, 
with  much  more  troth,  be  ascribed  to  some 
noble  lords  whe  avowed  their  support  of  this 
measure,  from  an  apprehension  of  temporal 
consequences  in  the  event  of  Its  rejection.    A 
great  deal  had  been  snid  of  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  debarriag  four  or  five  millions  of 
fellow-subjects  of  their  indefenmhlo  and  In- 
alienable rights  I  but  if  this  question  were  to 
be  determined  upon  principle,  it  made  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  claimnnta  were  forty,  or 
four  millions*    If  concession  were  jast  tet  it 
be  made  to  foar  men  aa  well  as  to  fear  millions ; 
for,  in  a  matter  of  mere  jaotice,  the  element  of 
numbers  ought  not  to  eater  lata  the  calcula- 
tion.   But  what  was  the  mcaaiagef  *Mnde- 
fcaaible  and  laaUeaable  rigWs,**  which  some 
bad  caHad  civili  aad  atbeaa  with  more  pro- 


priety, nalnnd  rights  J    Did  any  aohle  lard 
seriously  mean  to  contend,   that  individuals 
possessed   any   rights   which    they  were  aoC 
liable,  under  peculiar  circumstances,   to    be 
called  upon  to  forego  for  the  public  good  ? 
Was  not  this  principle  recognized  by  oar  con- 
stitution, and  to  a  degree  that  seemed  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  noble  lords,  who  talked 
so  loudly  of  the  injustice  of  excluding  froa 
political  power,  a  certain  number  of  the  Kiag'a 
subjects ;  for  that  aflcr  all  was  the  real  ques- 
tion.   It  seemed  to  him  as  nniuat  to  ezdade 
an  individual  from  a  share  la  the  enactmeat  pf 
laws,  merely  because  he  had  not^  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  as  to  exclade  him  becaaae 
he  professed  teneU  incompatible  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.    He  could  find  no  real 
diiference  between  the  two  cases;   and  the 
only  answer  was,  that  in  the  one  case  the  cri- 
terion of  quaiiftcation  waa  certain,  and  in  the 
other  uncertain  $  in  both  cases  the  civil  right 
was  concluded,  because  it  was  required  bj 
public  expediency.     The  very  Mme  principle 
was  recognized  by  the  present  measare.     It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  right  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  legislature  was  not  more  sacred  than  that 
of  having  a  voice  in  the  election  of  legislators, 
and  that  to  deprive  any  body  of  men  of  that 
right,  was  a  greater  violation  of  natural  j«s- 
tice   than  to  shut  them  out  of  the  legislature 
entirely.     Yet  this    was  the  very   injustice 
which  the  advocates  of  the  hill  propowA  to 
effect.    The  ablest  supporters  of  civil  right 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  limited  by 
expediency,  and  might  be  retracted  or  wich- 
holden.    The  Catholics  themeelves  recognized 
this  principle  of  exclusion  in  all  their  applica- 
tions to  Psrliament,  far  their  bills  uniformly 
admitted  the  propriety  of  excepting  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  the  proposed  eligi- 
bility. But  while  some  admitted  the  justice  of  a 
principle  of  exclusioo,  they  denied  that  opiniona 
ought  to  disqualify  the  indiTidual  for  ofice : 
they  said  a  man  was  no  more  nnswerable  Ibr 
his  opinions,  than  for  the  colour  of  his  hair,  or 
his  weight  or  strength.    To  this  general  asaer- 
lion  he  could  only  reply,  that  there  were  peea- 
liar  and  persons!  defects  In  the  human  mind  for 
which  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  indivlduni  to 
Ruffer,  although  for  them  he  was  not  moraltj 
responsible,and  that  the  person  must  patleatly 
endure  the  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  thie 
community  of  which  he  waa  only  part.    9o 
much  u}ion  the    argument  of  general  rigbC 
Then  came  flie  real  question — whether  the  opK 
nions  of  the  Catholics  were  such  as  to  disqaa- 
lify  them  from  certain  civil  righta,  more  eape- 
clally  those  of  a  legislative  description  }    Tbia 
vras  followed  by  another  question— whether  the 
danger  of  the  present  crisia  was  so  imminent  aa 
to  call  for  the  violation  of  an  establbbed  coo- 
stitutional  principle,  for  the  sake  of  avoldh^ 
it?    Connected  with  these  consideratioaa  waa 
another— whether  the  proposed  remedy  was 
calculated  to  produce  the  supposed  advantage  f 
With  respect  to  the  last  consideration,  all  he 
should  say,  was,  flwt  if  there  were  aoe  woiat 
clearer  than  another  in  the  history  of  Ireland, 
it  i4«— that  up  to  the  most  leceat  dale,  the 
disturbed  condition  of  that  country  had  Uttio 
connexion  with  the  Catholic  questite.     Tba 
wretched  peasant  was  oppressed  by  a  mere  ttm- 
lignant  and  exasperating,  though  not  aa  iacn- 
rable  disease.    One  of  die  most  dlstiogalsbed 
witnesses  who  had  been  examined  before  Ike 
committee,  had  proved  that  tba  aiMt  exctiias 
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«idiiRixlitet»cai»e  ofdiftaibaiicwlnlf^laiid,  |  very  of  the  Poj^er^hiA  iKey  bad  |<>«^  wd  wto 
kid  IfS«froiii  the  extreme  misery  of  the  pea-  I  deemed  any  Amj  .liort  of  that  admiwion  at 
fiifltf  which  required  a  diflTereot  remedy  from 


that  aov  propoied    The  property  io  the  foil 
heloH^ed,  to  a  great  extent,  to  absent  proprie- 
tofm,  who  intni»ted  the  management  of  their 
csfales  often  to  nnicrapuloaa  agents.    A  sys- 
um  of  exaction  was  engrafted  upon  the  mode 
•f  tenancy ;  one  claim  for  rent  was  accoma- 
lalc4  upon   another,    until   an    amount  was 
Mcesed  from  the  soil  more  than  the  soil  could 
Sriy  yield  (hear,  hear).    Such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety could  be  improved  by  no  sUch  remedy  as 
the  prvtent  biil ;  tt  would  require  measures  f  f 
astroos^r  and  more  efficacious  character;  it 
troold  require  the  introduction  of  a  better  re- 
ligion, a  purer  administration  of  justice,  a  re- 
vision of  the  revenue  laws,  a  general  system  of 
cdaeatlon ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  return 
•f  the  proprieUry  of  the  country  to  the  eaUtes 
which  they  posaeaaed  within  it  (hear,  bear).    A 
relief  from  wreckleas  poverty,  from  barbarous 
Mpeivtitioo,  and  from  inveterate  insubordina- 
tkm«  waft  the  emancipation  of  which  Ireland 
stood  iia  needy 

^  To  false  her  wretched  and  degraded  sooa 
Frooa  iistleaa  sloth  and  reckless  poverty." 


It  wwa  not  till  I82S  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Caiholica  of  Ireland  began  to  talk  of  Emanci- 
patioo  I  <and  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
by  aosne  of  them  was,  a  restoration  of  that  pro- 
perly to  their  church  of  which  it  had  been  de- 
prived mi  the  Reformation ;  and  by  others,  a 
rvcovcf  y  of  the  lands  which  had  been  forfeited 
at  diierent  perioda  of  their  hiatory.    Which- 
ever of  these  opinions  the  mass  of  the  Catholics 
entertained,   they    would   be    greatly   dlsap- 
peinied  at  finding  that  this  bill,  if  carried, 
woaM  bestow  upon  them  neither  of  the  boons 
which  tbey  expected.  He  would  not  presume  to 
mj  what  effect  that  disappointment  might  pro- 
dace  I  but  be  It  what  it  might,  it  would  owe  its 
origia  to  that  knot  of  political  agitators,  who 
had  ca^  that  leaven  Into  the  lump,  which  bad 
ittpo«ed  it  to  fennent.  In  order  that  whilst  it 
mm  he«Ting  and  swelling,  they  might  knead  it 
at  vrilt   to  tlieir  own  advantage  (hear,  hear). 
Cntil  tbe  Catholic  Association  coaunenced  lis 
•peratsona,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  cared  little 
aboat  eanaDcipation.    Nor  was  that  apathy  on 
Ihev  port  at  all  surprising,  since  wnat  con- 
cerned oolv  the  advantagea  and  privileges  of  a 
fcvr^  could  w>t,  without  some  adventitious  aid, 
strongly  interest  the  feelings  of  the  many.  That 
the  doaire  of  emancipation  was  not  the  leading 
caune  of  the  distnrtMinces  which  had  so  long 
distracted  Ireland,  appeared  from  this  circum 
•luscc — tiiat  those  diirturbaoces  had  not  dimi- 
aisbrd  according  to  the  relaxation  of  the  penal 
code.     It  waa  lamentable  to  observe  that  those 
who,  oa  'vrch  from  their  profession  ai  from  their 
altaatioo  in  life,  exercised  an  influence  over 
tbe  CstbolfC  population,  had  not  communicated 
tbe  wet  of  such  relaxations — for  they 


ignorant  of  the  fact — which  might 
l^vc  proved  a  powerful  motive  for  content- 
ment. What  was  the  cause  of  their  conduct^ 
woold  not  pretend  to  say  i  it  was  in  perfect 
keepbis  with  the  character  of  those,  who,  hav- 
iag  dintaat  obj^ts  in  view,  thought  nothing  of 
fbeir  triwmpb  over  preliminary  obstacles ;  of 
rbo  cooaldered  the  admission  of  the  lay 


utterly  worthless  and  contemptible. 

^  Actum  inqnit,   nihil  est,  ni   Fieno  milite 
portas 
Frangimus,  etmedikvexillom  pono  Soburrb*" 

Truly  had. their  religion  been  described  in  the 
celebrated  remonstrance  againat  Popery  pre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Commons  to  James  the 
First :— '*  It  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  vr lU 
strive  by  these  gradations ;  if  it  once  get  but  a 
connivance,  it  will   press  for  a  toleration ;  if 
that  should  be  obtained,  they  must  have  an 
equality  i  from  thenpe  they  will  aspire  to  su- 
periority, and  will  never  rest  till  they  get  a 
subversion  of  the  true  religion**  (hear,  hear). 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  subversion  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
Roman    Catholic    hierarchy,   and    that   they 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.    The  pre- 
sent hill,  therefore,  would  not  put  an  end  to  the 
distractions  of  the  country  s  for  if  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Irish  Catholics  had  any  feeling 
at  all  upon  the  bill,  it  was  one  which  went 
much  further  than  the  supportera  of  it  sup- 
posed, and  which  the  measure  itself  would  by 
no  means  satisfy.    A  witness  of  the  imme  of 
Macarthy  had  admitted,  that  even  if  thia  bill 
were  passed,  the  question    of  Bmancipation 
would  still  he  made  a  handle  of  by  political 
agitators.    Could  their  lordships  think  that  a 
handle  would  not  be  foond  in  the .  few  remain- 
ing exclusions  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected, in  the  inferiority  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  in  the  want  of  that  establishment  which  it 
had  formerly  possessed  ?    He  wras  persuaded 
that  the  object  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was 
the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  church,  and 
the  erection  of  their  own  upon  its  ruins ;  and 
he  asked  whether  he  could  be  blamed  for  op- 
posing this  measure,  which,  in  hb  conscience, 
he  believed  would  afford  them  every  facility  in 
accomplishing  their  object    They  were  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  notions  which  had  recently 
been  promulgated  with  respect  to  church  pro- 
perly s — the  v  ail  of  them  recollected  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  Irish  House  of  Commona 
passed  that  abominable  law,   respecting  the 
tithe  of  agistment    Daring  as  that  attack  had 
been  upon    the    property  of  the   Protestant  * 
church  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  followed  by  atill 
more  daring  attacka,  when  90  or  90  Roman  Ca- 
tholic members  should  be  seated  in  the  lower 
house,  forming  a  compact  body  upon  all  qaes* 
tions  relating  to  tithe»^a  body,  too,  moving  in 
the  train  of  that  portentous  comet,  which  '*  from 
its  horrid  hair  shook  pestilence  and  war.'*  Ho 
now  came  to  that  part  of  the  qnestioa   oa 
which  he  conceived  himself  iMre  competent  to 
give  an  opinion— namely,  the  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.    A  vorr  mstingulahed 
member  of  the  Catholic  body  had  told  the  com- 
mittee, that  unlesa  he  conceived  this  meaaoro 
would  atrengthen  the  Protcttaat  church,  ho 
would  not  give  it  his  support    Now,  if  that 
individnal*s  opinion  were  to  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  sentimenta  of  the  maaa  of  the  Catho- 
licsy  he  would  say  that  nothing  more  fallaciout 
could  be  imagined.    He  traated  that  their  lord- 
ships were  not  about  to  form  their  opinimis  of 
the  feelings  of  the  Roauw  Catholic  population 
towards  the  Protestant  church  from  the  testi- 
mony   of  a   few   able    Catholic    advodatat. 


_-_>ber8  of  their  church  Into  the  legislature  as  I  guarded  on  all  .points,  aad  perfectly  onandMH 
▼ataaUe  only  becanso  it*  fsciUtated  the  reco-  I  riaed  to  state  the  opinions  of  the  great  body  to 
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wfiidi  tbey  beloflii^ed.  IftbeywUMdto  learn 
Ike  opinion  of  tbo  front  mnw  of  fbe  CathoUct 
of  Ireland,  tkey  nivst  look  to  tkeir  public  meet- 
iogai  they  nuiM  attend  to  their  public  oratortt 
and  to  the  topics  which  they  lelected,  as  goinf 
aiost  directly  to  the  hearts  of  their  bearero ; 
they  must  hear  them  denonncing  the  Protestant 
chnich  of  Ireland  as  a  splendM  OTil,  na  a  gor^ 
geons  posty  and  at  an  Incubus  on  the  prospe- 
Hty  of  the  conntry  %  they  must  listen  to  the  ac- 
ciaaiatloos  with  which  suck  laagunge  was  re* 
Mlved  s  and  they  must  form  their  judgment 
frosa  those  €ifcumstances»  and  not  from  the  opi* 
■ions  of  individuals  who  bad  a  direct  interest 
In  the  evidence  they  i^ave.  To  show  the  Iniam- 
asatory  nature  of  their  speoches,  he  would 
nnote  a  passafo  from  a  remnrknbie  speech  of 
Dr.  Dromgeole,  which  was  received  with  lond 
ncciamatlons,  nnd  which  bad  since  been  pub- 
lished In  a  book  that  had  been  carried  to  tbe 
^pal  throne,  and  bad  been  declared  to  be  so 
able  and  so  Catholic,  as  to  be  worthy  a  casket 
«f  cedar  and  gold«  In  that  speech,  Dr.  Drom- 
gnolo,  speaking  of  tbe  Protestant  church,  had 
unid,  *^  She  shall  fiUI,  and  nothing  but  tbe  me- 
■Hsy  of  the  mlscUef  she  has  created  shall  snr* 
Tive  bar.  Her  time  is  nearly  run  i  nnd  when 
the  day  of  her  dissolution,  which  b  at  hand, 
ihnll  arrive,  shall  Catholics  be  hound  by  the 
oath  wMcb  she  has  imposed  an  oath  which,  in 
Ibeir  consciences,  thev  believe  to  be  impro- 
per K*  And,  in  another  passage,  the  learned 
Doctor  said,  *•  The  Church  of  Ingland  b  the 
cMest  of  these  heretical  sbters;  I  view  with 
horror  those  sickly  sprouts,  and  their  degene- 
ntc  branches ;  the  time  will  come,  when  they 
iknil  be  gathered  up,  and  cast  Into  the  fire  s  and 
Ihey  ibaU  bum  :*'— 

<'  TmdA  lucebit  In  illA 
Qoh  slantes  ardeat,  qui  fixo  gutture  fnmant** 

Ha  bdlevad  that  these  sentiments  pervaded  tbe 
whale  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  He 
emce  bad  thought  that  the  Catholics  had  cast  an 
•yo  npon  the  tithes  of  tbe  Church  i  but  he  was 
mom  Off  opinion  that  they  did  not  so  much  wish 
tft  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use,  as  to 
take  them  from  the  Protestant  church.  In  that 
•piniMB  he  was  strengthened  by  the  statement 
of  a  petition  presented  to  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  last  dav  of  May  1824,  fai  which 
eertain  r«tholios  declared  that  they  could  not 
be  satislied  without  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  the 
abolition  of  titbes,  and  tbe  nnnuUIng  of  all  cor- 
ponUlonn.  Tbe  writer,  calling  himself  J.  K«  L., 
aaid,  *«  That  Roman  Catholics,  as  Roman  Catho- 
Ika,  enlortain  no  designs  hostile  to  the  Protes- 
Innt  cbmbf  but  as  Individuals  engaged  In 
agrieultaftti  pursuits  they  nro  Interested  in 
inking  away  tithes  from  the  Establishment.'* 
Thb  appeared  to  bimtobe  mnch  the  same  as  if 
a  disappelaiid  svlior  in  the  Coort  of  Chancery 
shnuld  go  up  to  tbe  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
nek,  and  say^*  May  it  please  your  lordship, 
I  bear  no  Hl-wllt  to  you  ns  Eart  of  Eldon  \  but 
an  a  disappoiated  soHor  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, I  bit  ron,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  a  knock 
on  the  bead'*  (a  iaugh)i  The  same  writer 
(J.  K.  Lb^  declared,  that  the  efforts  to  amend 
irolaad  nd  been  rognlnrly  marred  in  conse- 
•f   the  exertions  of  the   ProtcMuit 

« and  that  all  the  murders  wUcb  had 
the  IffM  aanalS)  had  been  carried  on 

9  or  had  boea  oecasieaed  by  her  edicts. 
YntH^wwthn  tMU  tdMrth  whfeb  had  pro- 


dtaced  a  priestkood»  to  Whose  seal,  actiTity ,  and 
forbearance,  every  wllnem  who  had  been  eaa- 
mined  before  the  committee  had  bone  testi- 
mony—«  priesthood  which,  in  the  sMical  deeo- 
lation  of  Ireland,  remained  the  Oasis  of  the 
desert,  and  gave  to  the  eye  sosne  points  on 
which  It  could  rest  with  pleasare.  He  hoped 
that  he  felt  no  animosity  towards  the  Catholics 
as  a  body ;  be  hoped  that  he  was  not  inclined 
to  prem  hard  upon  an  Indlvidnnl  who,  like  him- 
self, was  human  nnd  liable  to  eirori  he  hoped 
that  he  was  not  prone  to  use  hnnh  lai^ni^  lo 
any  member  of  the  snase  sncrod  proftimion  to 
wUch  he  himself  belonged  s  bat  there  irera 
emergencies  on  which  truth  ought  to  be  spoken 
out  \  and  be  therefore  now  asked  their  lordships 
what  weight  they  ought  to  attach  to  the  evidence 
of  a  man— for  this  J.  K.  L.  wns  understood  to 
be  no  other  than  Dr.  Doyle — who,  alter  castiag 
thb  poisoned  arrow,  and  hurling  this  sportive 
irebrand  iato  the  Protestant  chnrch«  thereby 
convicting  himself  at  once  of  the  bigotry  of 
Rome,  nnd  of  the  ferocity  nf  jsroblnlaa, 
down  to  tbe  committee,  with  gloaing  wordi 
soflen  the  calumnies  he  had  uttered, od  lo** 
the  lkult,and  to  hesitate  the  dbUke**  which  it  was 
no  longer  expedient  for  bun  openly  to  avow. 
He  would  now  pam  by  a  natural  transltioo  from 
Dr.  Doyle  to  the  Pope  (a  lan|^).  Ho  coa- 
tended  that  the  distincUon  between  the  Pope's 
supremacy  in  things  temporal  aad  ia  thiags 
spiritual  exbted  only  in  theorv.  Every  Catho- 
lic allowed  that  the  Pope  had  an  ecclcatnstical 
supremacy  I  and  that  supremacy  involved  in  it 
certain  temporal  jurisdictions.  Did  not  the 
Pope  nominate  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  beoo- 
fices  in  Ireland — to  buhoprlcs  from  500I.  tm 
15001.  and  aOOOI.  a  yeari  and  had  he  not,  by 
such  nomination,  a  well  disciplined  amy  «f 
9000  ecclesiastics  in  that  country  ready  at  any 
moment  to  work  hb  bidding— aa  army, 
generals  he  appointed,  nnd  wlw.  If  they 
not  the  partisans,  had  at  least  been  the 


nees,  of  a  Pretender  to  die  British  thrmu? 
Tbe  Romish  Church  claimed  a  power,  a  sest  of 
aAima  roUe  Pm«,  by  which  sohiecto  wete  rc^ 
leased  from  their  allegiance  by  a  Bull  somewhat 
similar  to  that  bsued  by  Plas  VII.  to  the 
French  people,  releasing  them  from  their  alio- 
glance  to  the  Bourbon  family.  There  had  been 
uree  comparatively  modera  examples  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power.  The  first  occorrad  ia 
1643,  when  the  subjects  of  Charles  I.  voro 
released  from  their  allegiance  by  a  Ball  ob- 
tained In  Ireland  i  a  second  In  179,  whra  the 
solyects  of  Geonre  II.  were  released  frssn  their 
allegiance  by  a  Suli  also  obtained  in  Ireland  % 
and  the  third  was  the  Instance  he  had  inat  re- 
ferred to,  of  tbe  Bourbons  and  Pias  Y 11.  Ho 
acknowledged  that  these  bulb  were  mero  IraCa 
/WmJaa — ^that  they  were  mere  empty  dbplnya  of 
power  (hear,  hearl  from  the  Oppeeiiion)i  bat 
empty  as  they  were,  they  had  not  been  without 
their  effect  upon  conscientious  Catholics  l>r^ 
Doyle  had  admitted  that  the  Pope,  ia  a  re- 
script to  Vienna,  ia  1800,  bad  said  that  he  atUI 
possessed  the  power  to  depose  priaoos,  tboack 
It  was  Bot  at  present  convealeat  to  eacrciae  «L 
He  would  always  contend  that  sach  a  dnctrimr 
disqualified  the  holder  of  It  from  a  seat  la  a 
Protestant  legblntnre.  He  hnow  that  Dr« 
Doyle  had  declared*  that  thoigb  thb  doctrima 
was  embodied  In  the  decrees  of  several 
elb.  It  bed  now  booosM  obeolota  nad 
He  WW  afraid  that  ftl  was  oa^  wm 


dhate^  ••  the  stwaglh  of  «  Ufcr«  whom  cdaws 
were  fMred,  but*  wlioie  m,wMge  dbpotitioo  r«« 
mcSfled  uotoaeablei  or,  af  %  »wofd,  wbich 
mted  in  the  icabbaard,  because  yoa  would  not 
life  jew  eneny  an  opportunity  to  draw  it  and 
to  pliD^  h  into  your  own  hoftom.  The  doc* 
(rine,  he  repeated,  watbelkved  by  conspien- 
tww  Celbolks,  and  all  other  Catbolici  were 
uwonhy  of  lefielatlTe  indulgence.  He  htkd  a 
few  werdv  to  lay  upon  aaoAer  ofenitve  doc* 
triee  of  ibe  cbUrcb  of  Romei  and  that,  not 
•nly  becaiie  i(  had  never  been  diiavowed  by 
tft*  tefld^rt  of  that  church,  but  became  it  wai 
Mir  publicly  taught  ia  Hie  religloin  college  of 
MtyMOlh.  Tlie  dofctrioe  to  which  he  alluded 
fdeied  to  the  inYiolabUity  of  oathi.  He  ihou^t 
tkfC  no  nian,  who  reflected  for  a  mqaent  on  the 
appMl  to  Heaven  which  was  made  in  taking 
to  oith,  could  anient  to  the  power  of  any  hu- 
Mi  beie^  to  absolve  him  frmn  Itt  and  yet,  « 
csfltrary  doctrine  was  preached  in  tho  college 
«f  Muvuoothf  and  promulgated,  in  Dr.  James 
Bstlers  book,  undbr  its  authority.  It  was 
^HU  skated  that  an  uiyust  oath. was  ootbindtnai 
aod  9fkr  laying  down  that  position,  it  was  ask- 
t4,  ^  What  is  an  oiynst  oath?—**  An  oath  that 
b  furious  to  God,  my  neighbour,  and  mysel£" 
Tkat  WIS  a  doctrine  very  diiferent  from  that  of 
«e  hook  which  safid,*fThejttst  man  who  iweareth 
tsUi  ueighbuur,  disappmnleth  him  not,  though  it 
be  te  bis  own  injury."  He  hud  now  stated  the 
tinacipul  reasoni  which  induced  him  to  withhold 
ha  cottsent  from  this  measure.  Instead  of  being 
ctkslatedtoheal dfssenrion  and  abate  animosity, 
bedwagbt  it  comprehended  in  itself  abundant 
Atterlsls  for  civil commotien.  It  was,  besides, 
ts  isread  upon  ilM  constitution  we  had  receiTcd 
fiwD  oar  ancestors,  and  would  ierve  as  a  step- 
^ag^tCooe  to  tbe  Catholic  to  scale  the  walls  of 
he  Protestant  establisbment,  and  invade  its 
SKist  mered  Interests.  Wheu,  however,  he  said 
tkb,  be  was  bound  to  give  his  testimony  to  the 
W4>kons,  caodoor,  and  liberality  of  tbe  Ca- 
Holff  clergv  with  whom  he  was  acquainted ; 
•nd  be  would  add,  that  in  his  own  diocese  there 
bat  a  Cafholle  gentleman,  of  large  fortune, 
uwtby— he  said  it  In  candour--of  a  better  faith, 
ubo  Ind  supported  a  national  school  for  many 
Han  near  his  own  residence,  entirely  at  bis 
•uo  eipense  (liear,  bear).  Their  lordahips, 
Vwercr,  lived  in  times  when  it  was  not  easy 
te  jiredlct  tiie  conseouences  of  any  given  men- 
ntt.  But  he  placed  great  reliance  on  that  be- 
■ipi  Providence  whpch  had  hitherto  sheltered 
the  PMiestant  Cluirch,  and  which,  so  long  as  it 
perfcnned  its  datv  to  tbe  country«  would  not 
vlih^w  its  unppori  from  it  They  were, 
ba«evcr,  bound  to  act  according  to  the  dictates 
•f  liHBun  wisdoaa,  and  so  acting,  he  could  not 
we  why  they  idiould  puss  thb  bill  to  guard 
Miisst  a  ronciftgunt  daiiger,  or  why  theysnouid 
■cThke  a  single  seeuriiy  to  satisfy  a  problu- 
attticm  nucoaulty.  These  were  souke,  but  not 
all  the  leatfons,  wiirh  induced  hfm  to  give  n 
cooKientiouu  votOy  la  opposition  to  the  measuns 
(load  eheeru). 

The  Earl  &riAmerick  defended  the  gentry  of 
IrrlUad  fttku  tbe  sweeping  cbargei  bntfttght 
»cainsribeai  hf  Ibe  rt.  rev.  prelate  who  had 
JMt  mi  ipirB,  iw  a  speech  which  seemed  to  him 
wif^uultdl  for  intolerance  and  violence.  Tbe 
n.  rev.  nrulate  Imd  attilbnted  many  of  the 
«His  f^Kdi  desolated  Ireland  to  the  absence  of 
her  gentry  I  wHy  had  he  so  c4refolly  abstained 
ffotinv^timg  tlbo  absento  of  bur  clergy  I  There 
vu'a'wfiu  dMMUucw  between  abseiKtee  land- 


vfwi^'*^ 
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holders  and  absentee  cleif  yvf ar  The  fonner 
would  b«  Blares,  were  tl^  compelled  a  wayg 
to  reside  on  their  estates )  but  the  latter  was 
bound  to  reside  upon  their  IiTings,  because  tbey 
receiyed  payment  from  the  state  on  condition 
of  doing  lo.  The  rt  rev.  prelate  had  used 
language  which  could  not  fill  to  irritate  all 
claasci  of  people  in  Irclandi  and  bad  all  but 
advised  the  maaing  of  interminable  war  upon 
tbp  Catholic  pari  of  it.  There  was  a  rt  rev 
prelate  near  him,  who  had  given  him  a  noble 
example  to  imitate  That  rt.  rev.  personage. 
In  a  speech  full  of  eloquence,  wisdom,  and 
Christian  piety,  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  du- 
ties of  Christian  benevolence  (bear,  hear).  In« 
stead,  however,  of  following  bis  venerable  - 
brother,  tbe  rt  rev.  prelate  fiad  started  oflTln 
the  opposite  directioUi.  The  difference  between 
the  two  was  extreme ; — look  on  this  picturui 
and  look  on  that  Tbe  rt  rev.  prelate  seemed 
to  say  to  the  hoaae,  ^*  Meddle  not  with  tbe  Arlfi 
of  the  Lord,  or  with  its  anointed*'— that  was, 
itp  treasoiw  (a  laugh).  He  had  said,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic bishops  of  Ireland  were  nominated  by 
the  Pope.  This  was  not  the  case.  Three  per** 
sons  were  nominated  by  the  Irish  Bishops,  and 
the  Pope  was  obliged  to  select  one  or  them.  ** 
There  wus  no  Catholic  bishop  In  Ireland  with 
a  revenue  of  SfiOOl.  a  year  I  Whence  was  such 
a  revenue  to  be  derived  ?  '  Not  from  see  landst 
not  from  fines,  but  from  the  parish  in  which  thfs 
bishop  resided.  And  how  was  his  revenoo 
collected  I  From  the  poor  under  his  care» 
in  sizpencesi  and  shillings,  and  half-crowns-^ 
paltry  sums  which  the  rt  rev.  prelate  opposite 
would  not  like  to  have  bis  income  eked  out  bi 
(hear«  hear).  Tbe  duty,  too,  of  the  Irish  bisbop 
was  admirably  performed— none  of  them  were  ^ 
to  be  found  in  Cheltenham  (hear)— none  In 
London  (hear).  They  were  present  with  their 
flocks,  in  health  and  in  sickuess*  and  were  i^ 
all  times  ready  to  afford  them  every  consola- 
tion in  their  power.  The  idea  that  such  meu 
were  not  to  be  believed  upon  their  oaths^  was 
ridiculous;  He  apologised  to  the  bousf  lor 
tbe  unpremeditated  sentiments  he  bad  of- 
fered to  its  notice  f  but  ho  should  have  held 
himself  wanting  in  duty  to  his  country  as 
un  Irishmaut  if  be  bud  allowed  tbe  asserflooB 
of  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  to  go  forth  without  con- 
tradiction. 

The  Marquis  of  Lmudsum  began  by  obseru* 
ittg,  that  the  rt  rev.  prelate  (of  Chester)  had 
laid  it  down,  that  toe  enjoyment  of  every  civil 
right  should  be  regulated  by  expediency.  Now 
if  the  rt.  rev.  prelate  rested  his  olyections  op 
that  ground,  he  vras.  In  all  his  other  argumeais, 
combating  with  a  shadows  for  if  the  ground  of  po- 
litical expediency  existed,  the  discussion  on  the 
theological  grounds  was  unnecessary.  If,  bow 
ever,  as  be  was  prepared  to  contend,  the  oxpo- 
dieucy  for  excluding  six  millions  of  people  hom 
their  civil  rights  bad  long  censed  to  exist,  It 
uiust  follow  that  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
the  ei\joymeut  of  those  rights  which  were  theirs 
in  CQBimon  with  nil  other  British  subjects.  He 
would  contend,  that  not  only  had  tbe  exped^ 
eocy  of  exclusion  long^ since  ceased,  but  that  a 
regard  for  the  security  of  property,  for  ihe 
peace  of  the  country,  and  for  the  stability  of 
the  Church  itself,  dictated  tho  propriety  of 
pnttUig  an  end  to  the  system  of  exclusion.  Thp 
rt  rev.  prelate  bad  said,  that  in  the  course  of 
his  recent  stndies,  he  had  found  reason  to 
change  his  opinions  on  this  question,  in  coasa- 
uueacu  of  ceHaioovUu  connected  with  the  sbsto 
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of  Ireland ;  bat  lie  had  not  informed  their lord- 
fUipt  bow  msny  of  tfaoie  evils  had  ariaen  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  disabilitiei,  nor 
how  a  remedy  should  be  applied  without  re> 
moving  those  disabilities;  be  had  not  stated 
how  they  were  to  acquire  in  Ireland  aCSatholic 
gentry  and  yeomanry  without  a  system  by 
which  the  one  and  the  other  might  be  protected 
and  conciliated.    The  rt.  rev.  prelate,  in  enu- 
merating the  causes  which  produced  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland,  had  overlooked  one 
circumstance  which  he  might  have  remembered 
— that  in  that  country  there  was  (he  singular 
anomaly  of  a  Church  Establishment  whicn  did 
not  represent  the  religion  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  (cheers).    How  would  he  apply  any 
'  Tcrordy  which  would  secure   Ibe  stability  of 
that  church  without  embracing  a  measure  that 
would  conciliate  the  great  body  of  the  people? 
If  they  wished  to  preserve  the  Church  £sta* 
lilishmeot  in  that  country,  if  they  wished  to 
ensure  stability  to  its  Government,  their  mea- 
sures must  be  bottomed  on  the  afloctions  of  tlm 
great  mass  of  the  people  (hear,  hear).    The 
r(.  rev.  prelate,    while    he    deprecated    any 
attacks  on  the  motives  of  individuals,  had  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  great  latitude  that  way, 
and  had  made  a  serious  charge  on  the  great 
body  of  the  Irish  Catholics.    He  charged  them 
with  a  desire  to  overturn  the  Church  Mstablikh- 
ment,  and  to  regain  possessioi^  of  the  forfeited 
estates.     But  on  what  authority  did  he  make 
that  charge  ?   On  the  authority  of  a  Protestant 
witness  (hear,  hear),  in  opposition  to  every 
tittle  of  evidence  which  had  been  given  on  the 
subject  by  Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  as  well 
as  every  member  of  the  Catholic  laity  who  bad 
been  efxaroined  before  their  lordships*  commit- 
ter.   Surely  the  rl.  rev.  prelate  could  not  have 
read  the  evidence;  for  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics concurred  in  stating  that  no  property 
was  considered  more  secure  than  the  fornited 
estates,  and  indeed  in  one  respect  they  were 
more  valuable  than  other  property,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  a  clearer  title.    If  any  facts  were  ne- 
cessary in  support  of  the  oaths  of  the  Catholics 
on  this  subject,  it  would  be  found  in  their  prac- 
tice t  for  those  Catholics  whose  wealth  had  en- 
abled them  to  purchase  property,  had,  to  a 
'great  extent,  become  the  purchasers  of  those 
very  forfeited  estates  (hear,  bear).     Would  it 
he  supposed  they  were  anxious  to  invalidate 
the  rignts  of  those  from  whom  thoy  derived  their 
«wn  by  purdmse  ?   Yet  it  was  on  such  grounds 
that  tiie  rt.  rev.  prelate  had  rested  bis  tender 
apprehensionB  for  the  security  of  those  Protes- 
tants who  now  held  forfeited  estates  (hear, 
liear).    It  was  trae,  that  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  bo  himself  supported  the  present  bill, 
was,  the  insecurity  to  which  Irish  property 
would  be  exposed  from  its  refusal  i  but  the  in- 
•^curity  which  he  dreaded  was  that  which  must 
«ver  exist  where  discontent  prevailed  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people.     Tho  rt  rev. 
prelate,  in  hb  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain individuals  in  Ireland,  had  observed,  that 
no  feeling  of  discontent  |>revaired  in  the  coan- 
try  until  the  Catholic  Association  was  formed. 
Did  he  take  into  coasideraiioo  tlie  causes  which 
produced  that  Asoociation?    Why  were  there 
rone  snch  In  tliis  conalry  )   Because  no  ground 


late  bad  quoted  many  violent  oiiioioDs  with  rs 
spect  to  the  Cborrii  of  England,  which  he  com- 
mented upon,  and  condemned  as  the  opinioas 
of  the  great  bAdy  of  the  Calholica.    If  any  of 
those  opinions  had  lieen  quoted  from  a  speech 
delivered  bv  a  Dr.  Dromg oole,  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen, or  peiimps  twenty  years  ago,  for  he  really 
did  not  recollect.    U|»on  these  tiie  rt.rev.  pre- 
late had  fastened,  and  taking  them  as  articles 
of  tho  Roman  Catholic  faiih,  had  urged  them 
as  arguments  against  the  bill  before  the  house. 
Was  this  fair  ?    Was  it  treating  die  Catholics 
with  common  justice,  to  fasten  npoo  them  doc^ 
trines  which  they  diaavovrod,  merely  because 
they  happened  to  be  used  by  one  of  tlieir  body  ? 
Their  lordships  bad  heard  of  the  writings  or  a 
rev.  bart.  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev. 
Sir  Harconrt  Lees.    Would  the  rt  rev.  prelate 
approve  of  those  writings?     Would  he  sab- 
scribe   to   all   the  opinions   tliey  embraced? 
Would  he  even  approve  of  the  principles  coo- 
tained  in  some  of  the  petitiooa  preaonted  on 
this  subject  ?    Would  be  be  disposed  to  saac- 
tion  ail  those  principles  as  doctrines  taught  by 
the  Church  of  England)    Undoobtediy  not. 
Why,  then,  should  he  use  a  mode  of  lensooiag 
towards  others  which  he  would  think  it  vnivsi 
10  have  applied  to  himself?    Why  sboald  he 
condemn  men  by  attributing  to  tliem  opinioaa 
and  doctrines  which   tliey  wholly  disavowed 
(hear,  hear)  ?    But  to  revert  to  the  ground  of 
expediency.    If  the  question  were  allowed  to 
rest  on  that  ground,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
objection   respecting  transnbstaattation,   and 
other  doctrinal  points — tlwre  was  an  end  to  the 
objection  restlng\on  the  belief  of  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  beyond  hew  far  tlmi 
belief  was  calculated  to  operate  on  six  milliona 
of  people  so  as  to  disqualifv  them  from  tbe 
eiyoyment  of   their  civil  righti*     He  woul^ 
readily  consent  to  view  this  measure  as  ono  of 
expediency;    and    taking   advantage  of  tW 
rt  rev.  prelate's  admission,  that  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism  was  never  more  prevalent  in  tbe 
country,  since  the  Reformation,  than  it  waa  ni 
present,  he  would  ask.  If  that  were  true,  what 
need  had  the  Church  of  England  to  bear  on  the 
crutches  of  the  penal  code  ?     What  had  the 
Protesunt  Church  to  apprehend  if  this  bill 
were  passed ;  or  what  had  it  to  gain  by  Its  re- 
fusal ?    He  had  expected,  that  when  the  rt.  rev. 
prelate  spoke  of  his  recent  studies  on  thia  aob. 
ject,  he  would  have  stated  to  their  lordsUpn 
facts  connected  with  the  present  opinions  and 
conduct  of  the  Catholics.    Instead  of  thia  he 
had  stated  timt  bulls  had  been  sent  over  by  n 
Pope  to  depose  Geo.  II.    It  was  trno,  tke  rt. 
rev.  prelate  admitted  that  these  balls  bad  bad 
no  eflTect ;  but  he  added,  that  they  affected  tke 
minds  of  the  Catholics,  though  they  did  not  ar^ 
their  bands.    Now  he  was  prepared  to  contend 
that  those  very  bulls,  and  the  reception  Ikej 
met  with  in  this  country,  were  the  stronffeai 
proof  of  tbe  truth  of  what  Dr.  Doyle  had  ^ve« 
in  ovidence^-that  there  vras  a  line  drawn  hj 
Catholics  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  tem^ 
poral  power  of  tbe  Pope— a  Une  which  a  noble 
lord  (Cc^chester)  could  not  tee«-n  |ine,be>omd 
which  if  the  Pbue  attempted  any  act  ef  tens- 
poral  power  in  this  country,  tbe  obedience  of 
tbe  Catholic  ceased.    When  the  allegatloSM  of 


for  similar  discontent  existed  i  because  no  feel-  I  their  own  doctrines  and  opiniono  were  not  al* 
fng  of  such  iigustice  to  the  great  body  of  the    lowed,  it  was  right  to  pet  in  tho  conduct  of  tb* 


people  prevailed— a  feeling  which,  while  it  was 
iufl'ered  to  remain,  would  be  daily  breaking  out 
into  new  forms,  until  the  great  qoeslioo  which 
produced  it  %ras  set  at  rest    The  rt.  rev.  pre- 


Catholics  of  this  country,  where  ibeir  tlgbtn 
were  limited,  and  in  etbort  where  thei  weem 
not  restricted,  in  order  to  show,  that  tbeir  alio* 
gations  were  borne  out  by  their  practice*    Tkc 
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Catbolk  religioB  was  w  dark  and  Uddea,  lo 
Iwt  in  llie  obttcuritjf  of  past  acei,  as  to  be 
(raced  outooljr  by  the  research  or  the  aotiqua- 
rito.   Its  prrsent  tenets  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
plioe  were  well  de6ned  and  nndersfood.   Why, 
tfaeo,  was  it  necessary  to  go  for  objections  to 
tbe  CatlioUc  religion  as  it  now  existed,  to  ihe 
teofts  which  might  have  been  held  in  it  cen- 
tnriei  ago  I     Suppose  a  lecturer  on  electricity 
or  aslrooomy  were  to  aay  to  his  hearers — ^*  Yon 
uuit  not  siltend  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  (he  appearance  of  the  heavens^bot  yon  must 
look  (0  the  principles  adapted  by  tbe  ancient 
fouodcrs  of  these   lectures  —  go  to  the  fir«t 
Tolame  of  the  Phtlosophical  Transactions,  and 
there  you  will  find  what  you  must  take  to  be 
Ihe  present  state  of  the  science.**    Would  not 
SBch  doctrine  be  deservedly  held  ap  to  con- 
tenpt— would  it  not  argue  in  tbe  lecturer  an 
■tier  ifDoranee  of  the  present  state  of  science } 
Itwooldbe  equally  unjust  to  argue  the  qoes- 
tioo  before  their  lordships  without  reference 
to  the  actual  state  and  opinions  of  the  Ca- 
Iholics  as  they  existed   at  the  present  day. 
Tnie  philosophy,  as  Bacon  said,  was  the  art  of 
iftlerpretiog  nature:    and  a  legislator  should 
adapt  his  measures  to  the  condition  of  men  as 
they  then  existed,  and  not  to  that  in  which  they 
Biisht  have  been  at  a  former  period.    Let  their 
lordships  look  at  the  conduct  of  Catholics  in 
the  different  states  of  Europe  and  AmeHca, 
aad  see  whether  it  bore  out  the  all^ation  that 
<hejr  were  hostile   to  a  free  constitution,  or 
were  found  disloyal  subjects  when  in  the  ser- 
>*Ke  of  Protestant  princes.     Their  fidelity  to 
Protestant  princes  nad  been  proved  in  every 
Protestant  state   in  Europe  ;  their  attachment 
to  a  free  constitution  was  proved  by  their  con- 
tact in  America,  and  their  disposition  to  admit 
Miaous  liberty — by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  state  of  Maryland,  composed  principally  of 
Catholics,  admitted  the  most  tolerant  regula- 
tiofls  with  respect  to  religious  worship.     He 
appealed  to  the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
whether,  in  the  course  of  his  oiBcial  eaperi- 
roce,  be  had  ever  known  of  any  Catholic  minis- 
i<r  or  general  who  had  betrayed  the  secrets  of 
a  Protestant  prince,  or  swerved  from  his  alle- 
jpaace  or  doty  in  obedience  to  the  Pope  ?  And 
}H  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the 
Stales  of  Holland,  no  obstacle  was  oiTered  to 
^  Catholics  taking  a  part  in  the  government 
^  the  country ;  and  even  tbe  subjects  of  a 
^potic  King  of  Prussia,  and  of  a  despotic 
^g  of  Denmark,  lived  in  the  hope  of  being 
oiled  iato  every  situation  that  could  gratify 
<^  aadiitiea.     But  in  England  every  thfaig 
*u  different  s    the  Catholic  faith    was   con* 
■i'cred  to  be  in  opposition  to  tbe  Established 
Chsrcb,  and  It  was,  therefore,  in  vain  for  any 
one  who  professed  that  faith  to  endeaTOur  to 
iacrease  their  knowledge,  or  improve  tbem> 
*lves  10  any  branch  of  learning  |  their  creed 
foraed  an  insuperable  barrier,  excluding  tbem 
'^oiB  all  honours  and  all  dignities  (hear^  bear). 
Be  hinself  was  a  conscientious  professor  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  he  would  give  it 
as  his  firm  opinion,  that  the  sorest  way  of 
■tfcngthening  that  church  was  by  forming  an 
"■us  of  conciliation  with  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land (bear,  hear).    It  was  the  custom  to  speak 
of  the  opmions  given  by  the  rt  rev.  prelates  in 
tbt  bouse  as  InTalltble ;  and  certainly,  if  that 
^OBie  were  engaged  darinr  its  task  of  legis- 
tatioa  in  the  articles  of  religion,  or  in  giving 
^ct  to  any  peculiar  doctrine   he  should  be 


iocKned  to  bow  to  their  authority.  No  man 
could  listen  with  more  reverence  than  he  did 
to  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  those  rt.  rev. 
prelates;  but  when  the  question  nas  no  longer 
the  choice  of  any  particular  doctrines  but  uhat 
would  be  their  eflVct  on  the  opinions  uf  men, 
he  confessed  that  he  could  not  help  sus{)ectiog 
that  tie  votes  of  bishops  might  be  as  fallible, 
aad  perhaps  even  more  fallible,  than  those  of 
other  lords;  owing  to  the  peculiar  bias  that 
their  minds  experienced  on  matters  at  all  con- 
nected, however  remotely,  with  religion.  If 
he  might  be  allowed  to  give  an  example  of 
the  false  prophecies  that  that  house  had  from 
time  to  time  witness^,  he  would  mention  th$ 
period  when  It  was  pro|>osed  to  introduce  into 
that  house  sixteen  Scotch  peers.  That  pro- 
position was  no  sooner  started  than  it  was 
heavily  denounced  by  several  rt.  rev.  pre- 
lates, who  used  pretty  much  the  same  language 
about  it  as  was  used  by  their  successors  on  the 
question  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  alarm 
was  uken,  and  It  waa asserted  that  the  whole 
nation  were  to  be  turned  into  Presbyterians 
by  the  sixteen  noble  lords;  and  one  bishop, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  seal  for  the  Protestant 
establishment,  went  so  fiir  as  to  compare  the 
introduction  of  sixteen  Presbyterians  into  the 
house  to  the  mixture  of  so  many  foreign  ingre- 
dients in  the  caldron,  which  would  nave  the 
certain  efl'ect  of  making  It  boil  over  till  it 
bunt  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  remonstrance 
and  invective,  it  was  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the 
history  of  the  majorities  of  the  house,  the 
bishops  and  the  Scotch  peers  were  almost 
invariably  fonnd  to  vote  together ;  nor  did  it 
appear  that  there  was  at  the  present  time  one 
single  Presbyterian  more  than  there  was  the 
day  the  measure  was  carried.  Another  in- 
stance that  he  would  quote  was  the  circum- 
stance of  the  repeal  of  the  sacramental  test  in 
Ireland  about  a  century  ago ;  oa  that  occasion 
a  man  whose  wit,  wnose  talent  and  whose 
intellect  could  not  be  doubted — be  meant  tbe 
great  Dean  Swifl— had  been  so  far  led  away 
by  prevailing  opinion,  that  he  ventured  to  pro- 
phesy, that  if  tiiat  test  were  once  repealed  in 
Ireland  the  religion  of  that  country  wonid  be 
entirely  changed,  and  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta  would  become  Presbyterians.  After  some 
years  had  elapsed,  the  sacramental  test  was 
repealed,  and  their  lordships  very  well  knew 
that  there  followed  no  attempt  to  introduce 
the  Presbyterian  religion,  and  that  it  had  not 
increased  In  numbers.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  late  Migesty*s  reign,  a  bill  was  passed  for 
the  relief  of  his  Catholic  subjects  In  Canada. 
The  introduction  of  the  measure  caused  a  great 
clamour,  and  an  eminent  Divine  published  his 
opUilon  In  tbe  sane  vein  of  happy  prophecy  to 
which  he  bad  already  alluded,  that  tbe  mea- 
sure would  Introduce  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  Into  Canada,  to  the  great  disturbance  of 
has  Migestyls  Government,  and  to  tbe  final 
throwing  off  their  allegiance,  so  that  the  French 
court  would  be  able,  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Pope,  to  separate  them  from  the  other 
States  of  America.  Let  them  look  at  the  re- 
suit  Tbe  Intrigues  of  tbe  French  king  were 
Indeed  employed  to  detach  the  States  from  the 
allegiance  they  then  owed  to  the  sovereign ; 
but  where  was  it  that  those  intrigues  had  suc- 
ceeded Mn  tbe  States  professing  the  Presby- 
terian faith,  while  Popish  Canada  remained 
true  and  loyal  to  King  George  III.  Tet  now 
their  lordships  were  to  be  told  that  no  trubt ' 
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floald  be  pmt  ia  the  RomMi  Catboliek  (Itear, 
bear).  Tne  cantc,  howet cr,  of  Fnmncipatwrn 
mat  vUibly  advancinf ,  and  he  was  rara  that 
the  house  wonld  at  length  be  abeelately  forced 
Into  the  deliberation  of  the  real  qaestkw, 
which  was,  whether  ParUament  weiild  chuse  to 
rrturn  to  the  old  system  of  governing  the  Ca- 
tholics by  coercion,  or  complete  that  system  of 
conciliation  which  had  already  heensoforto* 
nately  undertaken  ?  ConciliatioD  bad  in  part 
been  tried,  and  had  in  part  floarished  in  pro* 
portion ;  and  he  wonld  assert*  tlioagh  It  was  ia 
opposition  to  the  declaration  which  bed  failea 
from  the  rt  rev,  prelate  who  bad  jnst  spoken, 
that  the  people  of  Irehuid  were  essentially  iab- 
proved  in  their  moral  and  religions  conditkM, 
and  that  conciliation  bad  already  produced  the 
inost  beneicial  effects.  It  reBaiaed  for  the 
Church  of  England  to  aasist  In  making  the  cow* 
cenions  which  the  Catholics  still  claimed  ;  and 
It  would  be  more  becoming  of  that  church  to 
be  a  Utile  more  confident  in  her  own  strength, 
and  to  consider,  whetl^pr,  in  ceding  rights  to 
another^religion,  she  was  in  anv  way  dlmlnisb* 
Ing  hcr*owa  privileges }  or,  whether  it  wonld 
not  probably  be  the  means  of  gaining  new 
friends,  and  Increasing  that  admkriion  which 
it  was  his  pride  to  believe  other  religions  en- 
tertained for  the  Church  of  England  (bear, 
hear).  He  would  conclude  by  reading  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  that 
England  had  ever  prodnced— Lord  Somers, 
Lord  Pelerborongb,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  i  who  had  laid  it 
down  as  their  opinion,  that  an  Englishman 
c  juld  not  be  reduced  to  a  mors  unhappy  con- 
dition than  that  of  being  put  by  the  law  in  an 
incapacity  of  serving  Us  king  and  country, 
and  therefore  nothing  but  a  crane  of  the  noet 
detestable  nature  ought  to  pat  hhn  ia  such  a 
situation.— In  giving  his  support  to  the  present 
measure,  he  wished  it  to  be  most  thoroughly 
understood,  that  he  was  not  coaaivlsg  at  any 
oflier  measure  that  had  been  passed  during  thia 

{iresent  Session.  Ue  supported  the  bill  upon 
ts  own  merits.  He  did  not  ioiagine  that  it 
would  form  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  Ire^ 
land,  but  he  thought  that  it  would  lead  to  those 
further  measures*  towards  which  alone  sho 
could  look  for  baprovement  or  laitiiy  tran- 
quillity (hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  of  Xissrjwsl  observed,  that  the 
situation  in  which  the  house  stood  with  respect 
to  this  question  was  equally  novel  and  incon- 
venienti    In  consequence  of  events  which  hud 
transpired  prior  to  the  as^sibNng  of  parli^ 
ment,  the  house  had  found  it  necessary  to  pais 
an  act  for  putting  down  the  Catholic  Aawci»- 
tiou«  and  also  to  institttte  nn  inquirv  into  tfee 
stale  of  Ireland  generaUy^--an  Inquiry  wUch 
had  also  been  entered  upon  by  the  other  honse. 
How«  he  thottld  certainly,  under  such  circnm- 
sUnces«  have  tboucht  it  right  to  await  the  f 
suit  of  those  inquiries,  and  at  ell  ovcais  ia  le» 
gislate  only  upon  a  fu|l  invertgatlen  nf  Ihn 
subjectSi     No  such  course,    hewevur«  wne 
adopted  by  the  promoters  of  the  ptosent  men* 
sore.    The  bill  was  brought  in  without  waiting 
one  moment  for  intelligence  i   nor  wna  It  the 
mora  hQl  befora  them  that  was  brought  forward. 
Two  otbi^  were  got  up  with  equal  hunte  and 
Inconsiderateness,  some  of  the  provislens  of 
which  might  go  perhaps  to  al|evia(o  the  evils 
belonging  to  the  main  measure«  but  of  which 
others  seemed  no  less  lilLely  to  increuie  them. 
li  wet  not  one  s»casure  of  change  timt  wna 


proposed,  but  Aree.  Thin  .outie  might  answer 
the  purpose  of  some  advocates  of  the  Catho- 
lics I  it  might  serve,  as  It  was  meant  to  do,  to 
catch  a  few  stray  votes  on  the  right  or  the  leflti 
but  in  wbut  sort  of  situation  was  the  llonse  of 
Lords  placed  by  sach  proceeding  )  He  desired 
to  know  what  It  was  expected  that  the  House 
of  Lords  should  do.    The  House  of  Commons 
put  them  In  this  condition—- It  sent  them  up  a 
bill  which  they   knew   not   how  to  act  by} 
having  purrhased  a  migoritv  for  that  bill  below, 
by  the  introduction  of  other  measures.     Ho 
had  never   before  met  with  so  disgrmcefol  « 
proceeding  In  the  course  of  Us  paniamenlnry 
life.    At  least,  thiey  ought  to  know  what  It  was 
they  bad  to  decide  upon — wliether  it  was  the 
single  measure  submitted  to  them,  or  Aat  mea- 
suro  us  connected  with  two  otberi?   For  him- 
self, perhaps,  this  question  was  one  of  slight 
consideration  i   for  be  detested,  fhnn  the  very 
bottom  of  his  henrt,  the  bill  already  before  the 
house.    A  great  part  of  it  he  took  to  be  non- 
■ense ;  some  of  It  was  even  rather  worse.    The 
least  ol^ectionUile  part  of  the  bill  was  the  pro- 
posed concession  to  the  Catholics  i  for  upon 
that  subject  he  wonld  be  content  to  put  one 
short  question  to  the  house — ^would  they  grant 
it  or  not?  If  they  replied  in  the  uflrmaQve,  ho 
would  engage  to  draw  a  bill  flbr  the  purpose  in 
half  nn  hour,  which  rimuld  not  be  liable  ton 
tenth  pnrt  of  the  objections  which  applied  to 
that  now  upon  the  table.  But  would  the  bouse, 
or  would  it  not,  remove  the  Catholic  dlnbili- 
ties }  That  question,  perhaps  one  of  the  moat 
important  that  parliament  had  everunderukwn 
to  decide,  could  not  too  soon  be  treated  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  place  It  on  a  firm  and 
solid  buls.     The  noble  lords  oppodte  main- 
tained, that  it  was  right  to  grant  concessions « 
because  the  Catholics  wero  entitled  to  equal 
civil  rights  and  immuntties  with  their  Protrs- 
taut  brethron.    That  was  the  plain  proposition 
of  the  advocates  for  Bmanclpatlon ;    and  he 
wonld  deni  plainly  with  It,  for  he  met  It  with  a 
decided  negative.    The  Catholics  wero  not  en- 
titled to  equul  rights  In  a  Protestant  country. 
Upon  some  pohMs  be  bad  been  fovourablc  lo 
the  Catholics  i  he  did  not  know  but  there  were 
others  upon  which  be  might  still  be  so ;    but 
upon  the  br^d  principle — Chat  they  wero  en- 
titled to  euoal  righhH-he  and  thefar  mends  were 
at  issue.    He  ndmitted^no  man  could  droam 
of  denying  It— that  all  subjects  In  a  free  state 
wen  entitled  to  equal  rights,  upon  equal  coo- 
ditinnB  t  but  then  the  Catholics,  who  demandeU 
equal  rights  with  tMr  Protestant  feUow-tu^ 
ject^  A  not  nffbrd  equal  conditScm.     The 
dlABroncewas  stated  in  a  moment— Ifce  Pro- 
tsutant  gave  an  entire  allegiance  lo  Us  Sove- 
reign I  the  Catholle  a  divMed  one.    The  ser- 
vice of  the  first  was  complete ;  foat  of  the  last 
only  quullfied  t  and  unlem  ft  could  he  prov^ 
thnt  ahulf  was  equul  to  Hid  whole,  he  could 
ant  yIeU  to  the  Catholic  clahns.    Thns«  fhere- 
fmrU)  he  took  UiMnnd  upon  the  broad  priacl- 
pie  nf  justice  t  ha  was  content  to  arsue  the 
qneulio««  at  proscnt,  as  oae  of  espedlewcy  i 
but  he  maUtalned  that  his  opMitien  to  fo« 
spirit  of  it  was  founded  in  principles  of  Justice 


and  conunon  sense,  ft  was  sold,  that  the  prac- 
tical eflhct  of  Catholicism  should  be  looked  at  % 
and  that  the  actual  operatiou  of  that  foith  was 
very  difflerent  foam  what  some  of  Its  tone  to 
■eoaed  to  point  to  in  tbeonr.  i^dtcnlty  it 
wna,  thnt  be  wkhed  to  eunlne  the  question  i 
nnd  in  no  other  way.    He  dedred  fa  way  no- 
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fting  abottt  tlieolo|(ica]  dona*— to  leek  for  no 
obsolete  opiiiioa :   the  doctriDos  upon  which  he 
would  rely  ihoold  he  thoiO  laid  down  in  eirl* 
denre  before  the  honte.    Firft,  then,  it  wm 
admitted   unequivocally,  both  by  Dr.  Doylu 
and  Dr.  Murray,  that  the  Pope  had  the  in* 
prrme  power  of  naming  to  the  vacant  dloceiet. 
It  wai  iroe,  the  Pope  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
•(tending,  in  bit  appointment,  to  the  recom- 
DendatkHi  of  the  church  of  Ireland  i  but  tlik 
waa  matter  of  mere  courtesy  or  Imiard  i  the 
power  waa  distinctly  in  himself;    and   If  he 
thought  fit  to  appoint  a  foreigner — nay,  the 
foreigner  of  all  Europe  most  obnoxious  to  the 
govrmment   or   the    country— that   foreigner 
would  be,  and  must  continue,  a  Catholic  bishop 
of  Ireland.    This  fact  bad  come  out  beyond 
dispute.    During  the  lives  of  several  of  the 
later  Princes  of  the  Stuart  family,  the  Pope  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  appointing  Irish  Roman 
Galholic  biabops  at  their  nomination.  He  might 
BOW  appoint,  in  the  same  way,  upon  the  no- 
miaatkui  of  Fkwice  or  Spain ;   and  the  indivi- 
dual so  constituted  would  proceed  to  exercise 
influence,   and  most  extensive   temporal  in- 
fluence, within    the  British  territories.     The 
QucsticNi  was  not,  let  the  bouse  recollect,  as  to 
<br  danger,  or  the  degree  of  danger,  which 
aight  attend  the  concession  of  these  claims: 
the  queution  was,  whether  it  waa  fit  that  equal 
rights  should  be  enjoyed  by  Catholics  and  Pio- 
testants?   Immediate  danger  he  apprehended 
none ;  but  it  was  not  always  in  the  nrightest  or 
the  calmest  weather  that  the  storm  was  fhrthest 
distant.     When  could  the  Established  Church 
appear  more  secure  than  it  had  seemed  at  the 
rettoratwo  of  Charles  I U  ?  Tet,  within  twenty 
years,  it  was  threatened  with  total  destruction 
by  the    machinations   of    a    Popish    prince. 
Seeing  whtre  the  appointment  of  the  heads  of 
the  Rossan  Catholic  church   lay  In   Ireland, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  advert  to  the  power — 
the  «empora3,  die  practical  power,  exercised 
thrsughoat  that  country  by  the  priesthood.  The 
Mytttm  wf  confeirion— the  riglit  of  demanding 
it,  for  tbe  act  waa  not  left  to  the  will  of  the 
ladlvidoml  confessing «- rendered    the   clergy 
BMsters  of  all  the  secrets  of  tbe  cotaubonlty. 
The  priest,  receiving  confession,  was  bound  to 
secfesy  wot  only  as  to  crimes  committed,  but 
he  waa  equally  bound  to  secrecy  as  to  crimes 
brtended  to  be  commifted.    Thus  a  Catholic 
dergyman,    discovering,   te  confession,   that 
there  «rma  a  conspiracy  oil  foot  to  blow  up 
both  bonnes  of  pariiament,  would  not  be  jostl- 
fled  in  Bsaking  known  the  feet.     To  take  a 
simpler  instance.  If  a  man  came  to  a  place  at 
wUcb  diere  vrere  two  roads,  and  a  priest  knew 
Ibst  If  be  took  the  right  hand  he  would  be  mur- 
dered,  aad  that  by  the  left  be  might  be  saved— 
be  w««ld  he  guilty  of  a  derelictton  of  duty  if 
be  gnre  ibat  man  a  hint  which  might  preserve 
his  IHb.     Difereoces  unch  as  these  must  of  ne- 
ccusicy  prevent  theCatboHc  and  the  Protestant 
(amating.    With  respect  to  ednca- 
w«s  scarcely  any  pOTsibto  mode  by 
CBtboUcs  and  Protesburts  could  unite  in 
•no  uyntcmw    There  was  none  of  this  difficulty 
DIssentefSf    for,   whatever  irere 
ss  of  diiference,  they  bad  the  same 
to  build  upon.    In  tbe  same  way 
nllAwod  by  Dr.  Moitny  that  marriages 
Cs«bolks  and  Protestants  were  alto- 
Ssconraged  i   dmt  (hey  were  not  per- 
mitted mi  all,  except  upon  an  undeitaktifg  (bat 

lid  be  aH  brought  tip  in  tbe  Ca^ 


thollc  faith.    Tlien,  If  there  could  neither  be 
faitermarHage,   education  in  coonnoo,  or  any 
other  description  of  domestic  bond  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Catbonct,  how  was  it  pos- 
ilble  that  kind  feelings  bet«reeta  tbe  felluwers 
0f  the  two  persuasions  could  exist }  Tbe  fault 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Established  Church ; 
it  was  In  tbe  bigotry  and  intolerant  spirit  of 
tbe  Roman  Cathbllc  religion.    As  a  proof  of 
tbe  Intolerance  of  that  church,  he  would  allude 
to  the  setotence  of  exconununication.    To  give 
a  crust  ot  bread,  or  a  cup  of  cold  water,  to  the 
proscribed  purty,   though   he  were  perishing 
fur  want,  was  a  punishable  crime.    Many,  no 
doubt,  there  were,  among  the  Cathbllc  priest- 
hood,  most  tlttuoos  and  deserving  men ;   but 
among  so  large  a  body  there  could  not  fail  to 
be  some  of  a  very  dilferent  cbaraclsf }  and  yet 
ibese  men  generally,  it  was  stated  In  tbe  evi- 
dence before  the  boose,  had  more  attthortty 
over  the  p^santry  than  their  landlords.     Now 
what  guaranty  could  be  given  In  sutha  case 
for  Protestant  security  i   He  held — ^tbelr  lord- 
ships  beld^all  the  bills  held,  that  a  Protestant 
succession  was  the  foundation  of  our  constitu- 
tional system.    If  these  measures  should  pass, 
the  Protestant  succession  would  not  be  worth  a 
farthing.    Much  had  been  mid  of  rights — In- 
defeasible and  natural  rights.    How,  speaking 
of  a  King's  rights  in  the  same  sense,  and  no 
other,  as  that  in  which  he  would  argue  for  the 
rights  of  a  peasant,  wolild  It  not  be  nard  upoii 
tbe  King  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  that  they 
must  be  bound  to  the  Protestant  felth,  while 
the  chief-justice,  the  ministers  snd  secretarleil 
of  state,  might  be  Ronun  Catholics  ?  Why  was 
this  ?  Where  was  the  danger  in  having  a  Popish 
king  or  a  Popish  chancellor.  If  all  the  other 
executive  oficers  might  acknowledge  the  Pope  f 
He  thought  there  was  leu  danger  In  a  Popish 
chancellor,  who  might  be  removed  at  pleasure, 
than  in  a  Popish  cmef-jnstlce,  who  would  hold 
the  admbibtratlon  of  tbe  crimlbal  law  In  his 
control,  and  could  only  be  lemoved  by  a  pecu- 
liar process  of  law  in  case  of  his  derelicdon. 
The  house  ought  at  once  to  meet  diis  bill  fully 
and  unequlyocalty,  and  not  lo  deceive  tbe 
people  I   they  onghtmt  once  to  declare,  that  If 
tbe  bill  were  to  pam,  Qfeat  Britain  would  be 
no  hwger  a  Protestant  state.    Tlije  tit\  evil  he 
should  apprehend  fhmi  Its  pniriiig  would  irot  bo 
Immediate,  but  It  tronld  be  Infellihle,   and 
would  cotte  flpon  tbe  cottitry  a  manner  little 
expected.    It  was  not  the  Immediate  object  of 
the  Catholics  to  possew  themselves  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Eotabllshed  Chnrch  i  they  wero 
too  wary  to  proceed  openly  and  dferecUy  Ilk 
any  such  design.    No,  their  object  wss,  In  the 
first  Instance,  merely  to  diminish  the  property 
of  the  church.    Whatvras  the  language  heA 
by  one  of  their  auttorltles  upon  that  very 
point  ?— 'That  he  did  wish  to  decrease  the  mag- 
nitude of  tbe  potoession  of  the  church  i  but  he 
wished  It,  not  as  a  prtest,  hot  as  an  Irishman. 
Was  any  nma  so  Mind,  or  deaf-^was  any  man 
so  lost  to  all  the  beneflte  of  experience,  as  not 
to  know  what  such  language  really  meant? 
The  most  InMious  way  In  wUch  the  CathoKc* 
could  possibly  set  abouttheir  irork  was  to*saT, 
'*  Take  the  property  of  tbe  EstabliiAted  Cburcft^ 
and  give  It  to  tbe  public  for  the  general  benefll 
of  the  country.**    When  once  tbe  property  of 
die  Protestant  hidrarchy  was  Invaded  by  such 
an  artfel  attack,  It  renuhvd  but  lltde  wisdom 
to  foretel  what  would  befel  die  rematoder  of 
itarightt.    Tbe  grand  maxim  of  the  Catholic* 
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TM,  that  if  one  charch  sank,  tba  other  nntt 
•wim  i  destroy  the  Protestant  EstablishmeDt, 
and  the  Catholic  would  flourish.  There  was 
notbini^  inconsistent  in  the  evidence  before  the 
bouse,  that  they  had  no  desif  n  or  desire  of  at- 
tacking the  Protestant  Church ;  for  the  Catho- 
lics thought,  that  if  they  could  destroy  it  by 
what  they  called  legislative  means,  it  was  no 
destruction  in  the  sense  of  their  professions. 
To  dcHtroy  that  church '  was,  however,  their 
j^and  object ;  it  was  their  oath,  their  every 
thing.  Noble  lords  appeared  to  think,  that  by 
education,  and  by  removing  the  impositions 
which  were  laid  on  the  Catholics  as  to  mar- 
riages, and  as  to  government  patronage,  all 
dissensions  between  the  two  churches  would 
cease ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  the  effect 
of  this  bill  would  not  be  to  increase  those  di»- 
■ensions  (hear,  hear)  ?  The  bill  would  leave 
the  two  parties  where  they  were,  except  that 
by  giving  new  powers  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, it  would  be  bringing  them  upon  an 
equality,  and  thereby  increase  the  discord.  If 
it  were  possible  to  unite  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  one  friendly  mass,  by  any  com- 
mon system  of  education,  be  should  applaud 
the  effort  to  obtain  so  desirable  a  result  {  but 
separated  as  they  were,  and  actuated  by  the 
•pirit  by  which  it  was  well  known  that  so  many 
on  both  sides  were  actuated,  such  a  project 
was  absolutely  impossible.  The  very  hope  was 
▼isionaryi  and  those  who  had  the  object  at 
heart,  and  had  introduced  the  present  measure 
as  a  means,  would  find  themselves  egregiously 
deceived,  if  they  were  to  carry  the  present 
measure.  What  was  then  the  good  which  could 
result  from  this  bill  ?  Would  it  tranquillize,  or 
tend  to  tranquillise  Ireland  }  Great  mistakes 
had  arisen  from  the  belief,  that  because  Ire- 
land had  been  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  and 
because  vei^  objectionable  measures  bad  been 
resorted  to  ror  keeping  that  country  in  peace, 
that  therefore  all  the  dbturbances  nad  grown 
out  of  the  Catholic  disqualifications.  But  it 
was  a  proposition  proved  to  the  certainty  of 
abstract  demonstration,  that  the  disturbed  state 
of  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years,  had  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Catholic 
question.  For  twenty-five  yean  the  Insur- 
rection Act  had  never  been  put  in  force  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  and  yet  that  province  was 
the  great  seat  of  religions  anunoaities  and  vio- 
lence, because  the  two  partiet  were  so  nearly 
upon  an  equality.  It  had,  on  the  contrary, 
been  put  in  force  In  the  south,  where  no  reU- 
rious  dissensions  whatever  bad  existed,  or  at 
least,  to  the  extent  of  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  Absentees,  combined  with  the  minute 
subdivision  of  property,  had  occasioned  an  in- 
crease of  population,  to  a  nott  enormous  ex- 
tent I  this  bad  brought  the  country  Into  a  state 
of  bqrgary,  and  from  hence  had  sprung  all  the 
disorders  of  the  sUte.  This  great  evil,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  waa  now  caring  itself.  Dr. 
Doyle  stated  in  his  letters,  that  the  population 
of  Ireland  was  now  positively  decreasing. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  rt.  rev.  prelate 
(of  Chester),  that,  whether  the  Catholics 
omonnted  to  ooe,  two,  or  three  millions,  made 
BO  difference,  and  ong^t  to  make  no  difference 
In  the  decision  of  thh  ouestion.  It  was  a  great 
question  that  ought  to  oe  decided  upon  general 
principles,  and  extended  views.  But  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  Catholic  subjecia,  the 
greatest  exaggeration  had  been  resorted  to.  A 
noble  lord  had  stated  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
1  ttt-nnmbcrod  the  Protet taatf  In  the  proportion 


of  at  least  five  to  one  ;  it  was  unquestionable, 
from  accounts  which  could  not  be  incorrect,  thai 
the  proportion  was  not  evon  three  to  one. 
With  reference  to  the  recent  augmentation  of  tbe 
Catholics,  it  was  equally  well  proved  that  tbe 
Catholics  now  bore  tlie  same  proportion  to  the 
Protestants  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Sir  W. 
Petty.  Their  lordships  had  heard  upon  all  oc- 
casions when  this  qucbtiun  was  debated,  th.it 
the  Protestant  subjects  of  foreign  states  eiyoy- 
ed  many  advantages  which  were  not  eiyoyed 
by  tbe  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Eagli^ 
crown.  He  begged  the  house  to  consider  that 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  English  con- 
stitution, growing  out  of  the  advantag^esof  that 
constitution,  which  mi^t  make  lestrictions 
upon  the  Catholics  more  necessary  than  la  ab- 
solute monarchies.  But  persons  spoke  as  if 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  really  deprived  of  all 
participation  in  the  advantages  of  the  constitu- 
tion. He  did  not  wish  to  undervalue  what  the 
present  bill  would  give  them ;  but  without  it, 
they  still  possessed  more  rights  and  privileges 
than  any  people  of  Earope,  without  any  ex- 
ception. He  certainly  could  not  carr^  his  ar- 
gument to  America,  where  a  man  might  paj 
any  priest  he  liked,  or  no  priest  at  all.  What- 
ever might  be  the  freedom  of  the  polity  of  the 
United  States,  theirs  was  not  the  Britldi  consti- 
tution, nor  was  it  the  constitution  which  be 
wished  Great  Briuin  to  possess.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  parity  of  argument  between  the 
two  countries.  The  mass  of  the  property  in 
Ireland  belonged  to  Protestsnts,  whilst  the  mass 
of  the  population  was  Catholic.  When  coo- 
ccssions  had  hitherto  been  made  to  the  Catho- 
lics, the  cry  had  been  that  the  boose  was  grant- 
ing a  great  boon  to  the  people ;  but  tlie  prirseot 
bill  would  have  the  directly  contrary  effect,  fur 
its  obiect  was  to  benefit  only  about  forty  or  fifty 
individuals,  who  aspired  to  places  of  public 
trust,  whilst  it  took  away  the  civil  rights  of 
many  thousands.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Coa- 
moiis,  on  the  89th  April  last,  declared,  *'  that 
it  was  expedient  that  provision  should  be  node 
by  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  secular 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland."  This 
provision,  in  hb  opinion,  was  to  all  Intents  aad 
purposes  establishing  by  law  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  In  its  foil  pride  and  power.  Thin 
was  going  at  once  to  the  very  oinect  of  Catho- 
lic triumph  {  and  those  who  had  oeen  tbe  most 
alarmed,  and  had  thought  that  such  m  state  of 
things  would  grow  out  of  the  present  bill,  bad 
never  thought  that  it  would  nave  been  doao 
so  openly.  Was  such  a  measure  coastitn- 
tional}  Waa  it  consistent  with  tbe  r^hla  aad 
privileges  of  Protestants)  It  bad  been  opo- 
ciously  argued,  that  the  Catholic  claims  cooM 
not  militate  against  tbe  coronation  oath :  hot 
that  oath  was  created  solel  v  for  religions  par- 
poses,  and  it  was  only  by  infereacos  tbat 
such  an  opinion  could  arise,  for  tbat  oaib  was 
moat  positively  to  maintain  tbe  Church  of  £a|c- 
land  in  all  its  rights  and  properly.  Tbe  Catbo* 
lie  church  of  Ireland  was  not  like  the  Cntbolk 
church  of  England.  Tbe  Catholic  cburcb  of 
Ireland  was  an  ancient  church,  with  a  jnrisdjc* 
tion,  with  bishops,  priests,  parishes  aad  every 
other  appearance  of  a  regularly  cstablisbed 
cburcb.  be  bad  a  letter  in  his  pocket,  to  prove 
tbat  in  Irelnnd  tbe  Catholic  bisbops  woaU  aoi 
even  address  the  Protestant  bisbops  by  tbrir 
legal  titles,  and  in  tbe  Catholic  almanacks,  all 
that  related  to  the  Catholic  church  was  priattd 
in  large  letters,  whilst  what  refctved  to  tbe  h^ 
tablished  Church  was  printed  in  a  mnnll  type. 
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The  Catbolic  rharch  showed  a  complete  parity 
of  jurisdiction  with  the  EstahliibmenL  The 
liouM  coald  not,  therefore,  conceive  it  ponible 
to  favour  sach  a  church  with  lafety  to  the 
Chorch  of  Kofland.  He  had  argned  the  point 
upon  a  narrow  principle,  in  order  to  convince 
the  hoate  that  the  present  bill  was  totally  in- 
compatible with  the  first  principles  of  the  con- 
•titotiott.  He  could  net  bring  himself  to  view 
it  as  a  measure  of  peace  and  conciliation. 
Whatever  it  might  do  in  this  respect  in  the  first 
ioftaoce,  he  was  persuaded  that  its  natural 
tendency  would  be  to  increase  dissensions 
and  to  create  discord,  even  where  discord 
did  not  previously  exist.  He  intreated  their 
lordships  to  consider  the  aspect  of  the 
tines  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  their  fate  to 
hear  doctrines  openly  promulgated,  which  were 
u  oovel  as  they  were  mischievous.  The  people 
were  now  taught  in  publications  to  consider 
Queen  Mary  as  having  lieen  a  wise  and  prudent 
Queen,  and  that  the  world  had  gained  nothing 
nhalever  by  the  Reforroatioo.  Nay,  more ;  it 
was  promulgated  that  James  the  Second  was  a 
wiie  and  virtuous  Prince  i  that  be  fell  in  the 
{lorions  cause  of  religious  toleration  |  and  that 
three  months  t>efore  he  abdicated  the  throne,  he 
had  put  forth  a  most  solemn  declaration,  that 
b^  aeter  meant  to  ii^ure,  much  less  to  subvert 
the  E»tablialied  Church,  and  this  was  published 
to  the  people  of  this  country  by  grave  Catholic 
divioes.  Coald  the  house  be  aware  of  these 
lartc,  and  not  see  that  a  great  and  powerful 
eofioe  was  set  at  work  to  efl'ect  Che  object  of 
re-establishing  the  Catholic  religion  throughout 
ihese  kingdoms — and  if  once  established,  should 
wc  not  revert  to  a  state  of  ignorance,  with  all 
its  barbarous  and  direful  consequences  t  Let 
tiie  house  consider  what  had  been  the  result  of 
that  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution 
which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  alter  with 
•neb  au  unsparing  hand.  For  the  last  one 
hnadred  and  thirty  years,  the  country  had  en- 
joyed a  state  of  religious  peace, a  bleulng  that 
had  arisen  from  the  wisdom  of  our  laws.  But 
what  had  heen  the  fate  of  the  country  for  the 
one  handred  and  thirty  years  preceding  that 
period  ?  England  had  been  in  a  state  of  the 
nost  sanguinary  religions  contentions.  The 
blessings  of  the  latter  period  were  to  he  at- 
tributed solely  to. the  nature  of  those  laws 
which  had  granted  an  equal  toleration  to  all 
f^ligioos,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  main- 
tained a  just,  reasonable,  and  moderate  au- 
thority in  favour  of  the  Established  Ofanrch. 
He  eottld  not  view  the  present  measure  with- 
<»ot  the  deepest  apprehension,  and  he  trusted 
tHat  their  lordsbipa  would  not  make  any  such 
desperate  experiments  upon  the  constitution, 
and  upon  a  system  under  which  the  countnr  had 
eojdjfed  sttcn  innumerable  advantages  (loud 
cbeerin/f). 

The  Earl  of  Harrawby  rose  to  reply  to  the 
armaments  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Liverpool) 
not  because  they  had  made  any  impression 
opoD  bis  mind,  hut  because  they  mi$ht  possibly 
have  had  some  effect  upon  the  minds  of  others, 
lie  bad  disclaimed  all  intention  of  arguing  the 
quemion  upon  a  religious  basis,,  and  had  con- 
ndered  it  as  a  question  involving  the  alle- 
^ance  of  the  Catholic  sol^ects.  If  those  argu- 
Bents  were  worth  any  thing,  they  went  too  far, 
for  they  would  prove  that  every  Catholic  would 
hold  but  a  divided  allegiance  between  bii 
Church  and  his  Prince,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  Catholic  church  would  prove,  that  for 
centuries  the  Catholics  had  never  acted  upon 


any  such  principles.  But  granting  these  as- 
sertions and  arguments,  they  amounted  only  to 
this,  that  the  Catholics  possessed  a  principle 
which  the  Pope  might  call  into  use  against  any 
civil  government  If  this  were  the  fact,  he 
need  only  ask  what  instances  had  occurred  in 
modem  history  of  the  Pope  having  been  able 
to  avail  himself  of  any  such  power  ?  He  would 
not  go  back  to  all  the  ancient  creeds,  and  de- 
clarations of  councils,  on  which  so  much  had 
been  said  on  former  occasions.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  doctrines  professed  in  those  creeds, 
and  promulgated  by  those  councils,  had  not 
been  distinctly  disclaimed.  Was  it  nothing 
that  many  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  doc- 
trines in  question  bad  been  disclaimed  by  high 
Catholic  authority  }  Was  the  declaration  of  tha 
Council  in  France  in  1688,  with  Bossuet  at  its 
head,  nothing  }  Was  it  nothing,  that  when  the 
questions  respecting  those  doctrines  were  put 
to  all  the  great  Universities  of  Europe  thirty 
years  ago,  they  expressed  their  surprise  at  the 
circumstance,  and  their  indignation  at  the  im- 
putation involved  In  the  supposition  that  they 
could  really  believe  such  doctrines  ?  Was  it 
nothing,  that  in  the  face  of  the  public  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
had  abhorrently  disclaimed  such  tenets?  His 
noble  friend  had  stated  various  grounds  to  shew, 
that  Roman  Catholics  could  not  be  good  subjects 
of  this,  a  Protestant  state  $  but  it  might  be  shewn 
on  the  same  grounds,  that  they  could  not  bo 
good  subjects  of  any  state.  Among  those  was  th« 
doctrine  of  confession.  He  allowed  that  it  was  a 
monstrous  doctrine.  But  in  what  way  did  it 
affect  the  security  of  the  state  ?  His  noble  friend 
ascribed  the  danger  to  the  secrecy  imposed  upon 
the  priest.  But  this  secrecv,  although  it  might 
render  the  priest  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason, 
could  make  no  change  in  the  character  of  the 
subjects.  The  laity  now  confessed  to  their 
priests,  because  their  priests  were  not  at  li- 
berty to  reveal  the  conression.  If  the  priests 
were  at  liberty  to  reveal  the  confession,  tha 
laity  would  no  longer  confess ;  but  would  that 
make  any  difference  in  the  existence  of  trea- 
son, or  any  other  crime  }  Detestable,  therefore, 
as  the  practice  of  secret  confession  undoubted- 
\y  was,  its  abolition  would  afford  no  security 
for  the  better  discharge  of  the  duties  of  good 
and  faithful  subjects  by  the  people.  He  dis- 
approved as  much  as  bis  noble  friend  did  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  non-cirrulatiun  of  the 
bible.  But  It  should  be  remembered  that  that 
was  the  doctrine  of  a  part  of  our  own  Church, 
An  erroneous  doctrine  to  him  it  certainly  ap- 
peared to  be ;  but  was  it  to  be  held,  that  be- 
cause the  Catholics  maintained  such  a  doctrine, 
it  was  not  fitting  that  they  should  ei\joy  equal 
civil  rights  with  their  Protestant  fellow-sub- 
jects, many  of  whom  maintained  the  same  ?  It 
was  the  same  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholics  as  to  marriace,  and  the 
other  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  church.  He 
was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  there 
was  in  those  doctrines  so  menacing  to  the  safety 
of  the  country  as  to  warrant  the  house  in  denying 
those  by  whom  they  were  professed  a  partici- 
pation m  the  civil  privileges  enjoyed  bv  their 
countrymen.  And  besides,  who  was  It  that  at- 
tached most  importance  to  such  doctrines  ?  The 
peasantry.  Who  were  most  under  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood,  b}  whom  these  doctrines  wer^ 
preached  ?  The  peasantry.  Jo  the  peasantry 
concessions  had  heen  granted.  On  the  con- 
trary', on  whom  were  these  doctrines  least  ope- 
rative ?     On  the  very  description  of  personr 
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wboM  cWU  4iMbiUiiefl  HktWl  ander  conridm- 
tion  was  intended  to  remove.  If,  therefore, 
the  argameBt  were  worth  any  thing,  the  legis- 
latare  had  gone  too  far  abeadyi  and  what 
was  worse,  they  had  becnn  at  the  wrong  end. 
To  him  it  teemed  that  the  relief  now  proposed 
might  be  mnch  more  safely  aflbrded  to  men  of 
enlarged  minds,  than  the  concessions  which 
were  formerly  yielded  fo  the  description  of  in- 
dividaals  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended. 
With  regard  to  tlie  infloence  of  the  Pope,  It 
was  undonbtedly  true  that  the  Pope  bad  greater 
laflaence  in  the  nomination  of  bisl»ps  in  Ire- 
land than  in  their  nomination  In  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe.  But  did  not  the  Pope  eiert 
tnt  influence  at  present  ?  If  dangerous,  was  It 
not  dangerotts  at  present^  If  dangerous,  would 
not  that  danger  be  counteracted  by  the  conces« 
liont  now  proposed  ?  It  was  an  e?il  which  in 
•ome  respects  the  legislature  could  not  diminish. 
They  could  not  loosen  the  bonds  of  spiritual 
allegiance  to  the  Pope.  What  then  could 
they  do?  They  might  draw  more  cidsely  the 
linfcs  of  political  attachment  io  the  slate  (hear, 
bear).  The  true  way  of  dealing  with  the 
supposed  danger  was  to  strengthen  thase  ties 
which  bind  man  to  man,  and  the  citizen  to 
the  government  of  his  country  (hear,  hear). 
That  what  had  been  done  already  or  might  be 
hereafter  done  would  act  as  a  panacea  n>r  the 
evils  of  Ireland,  be  would  by  no  means  say. 
Bat  he  was  quite  prepared  to  say,  that  wl^iout 
the  propose4  measure  Ireland  wonld  Wit  be 
tranouillized.  As  to  the  fears  from  the  Intro- 
ductton  9f  Roman  Catholics  into  Parliament, 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly  nuga- 
tory. Nor  could  It  be  apprehended  that  a 
ministry  wonld  ever  attempt  to  maintain  itself 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Catholic  interest  in 
Parliament  {  It  was  certain  that  any  ministry 
endeavouring  to  sustain  lis  tottering  power  by 
such  means,  would  insure  its  speedy  &1I.  With 
regard  to  the  Established  Church,  it  was  on- 
■ecenary  for  him  to  make  any  profession  of 
his  attachment  to  it.  If  he  felt  that  any 
danger  was  likely  to  result  to  the  church 
ftmn  the  proposed  measure,  be  would  encoun- 
ter all  the  inconveniences  which  were  to  be 
apprehended  from  its  rejection.  B«t  whence 
WM  this  danger  to  proceed  ?  From  the  exer- 
tipiif  of  physical  force  ?  That  physical  force 
WM  now  in  existence.  From  the  bulls  of  the 
Pope  putting  tlmt  force  into  action  I  That  the 
Pope  might  do  now.  Was  the  ^oKcr  to  pro- 
ceed from  legitlmtive  m'^asures }  There  would 
be  six  or  eight  Catholic  peers  In  that  boose. 
In  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  he  unde^ 
stood  from  some  quarters,  that  tliere  might  be 
three— from  others,  that  there  might  be  sixteen, 
but  be  would  suppose  that  then  might  be  fifky 
Catholic  members.  What  could  they  eifect  ? 
From  all  their  efforts,  be  was  persuaded  that 
t^e  Church  would  rest  perfectly  secure.  The 
apprehensions,  with  respect  to  it,  all  related  to 
a  remote,  contingent  danger.  To  attack  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  would  be  to  attack  the 
Church  in  England.  To  attack  the  Church  In 
both  countries,  was  to  attack  the  land-owners; 
and  such  an  enterprise  could  never  hope  to  be 
attended  with  the  slightest  chance  of  success. 
But  anppose   that  any  alleged  alarm  should 

Srove  well-founded;  suppose  that  any  real 
sugars  to  the  Church  should  show  themselves. 
A  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
onr  ancestors  had  provided  against  those  dan- 
gen,  would  show  the  focUity  with  which  they 


might  be  averted.  Let  their  lordsUps  rccwllect 
the  circnmstauces  of  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  A  concealed  papist  on  the 
throne;  a  declared  papist  next  heir;  iAois 
XIV.  suspected  of  that  of  which  it  was  now 
known  he  aetnally  was  guilty,  bribing  tbe 
King  of  England  to  forward  his  views.  Yet, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  our  ancestors 
elfoctually  guarded  the  Protestant  Church  from 
the  dangers  with  which  it  was  menaced ;  aad 
why  might  not  we  or  our  posterity  be  eqealty 
able  to  guard  it  from  similar  dangers,  shonid 
they  present  themselves }  It  had  baen  said, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Catholics  had  created  a 
disturbance  in  Ireland.  The  term  *'  creation,** 
implied  the  production  of  something  new. 
Was  disturbance  new  in  Ireland?  There  it 
was ;  thero  it  had  been  for  centui les ;  and  tliere, 
owing  to  the  anomalous  circumstances  in  whicii 
that  country  was  placed,  he  feared  it  w»ald 
long  continue.  As  circumstances  existed  at 
present.  It  was  the  interest,  mt  appeared  to  he 
the  interest,  of  the  leading  minds  of  Ireland, 
io  contlnqe  tbe  existence  of  a  state  of  diacon- 
tent  and  disturbance.  If  to  the  higher  cinises 
of  Cathiriics  tbe  door  to  the  foir  objects  of  a». 
bition  were  opened,  what  temptation  wonM 
they  then  have  to  keep  MP  die  agitation  af  the 
country?  Was  it  probable  that,  havlog  bo 
wish  unsatisfied,  except  the  snbstitatioo  •f 
RonuuD  Catholic  bishops  for  the  ProtesUot 
ones,  they  wonld,  on  that  acoonnt,  wage  dei^ 
perate  war  against  the  vrhole  strength  of  tbe 
country  )  Such  a  thipg  was  not  to  be  believed. 
If  it  were  to  occur,  the  strength  of  the  Protes- 
tant empire  wonld  be  sufficient  to  beat  it  dowsu 
But,  could  auT  man  say  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  disappointment  of  the  embolic 
hopes  In  the  present  instance  t  what  veaowi 
that  *'  hope  deferred  which  nmketb  the  heart 
sick,**  might  infose  into  tbe  Catbolk  mind  ? 
Could  any  man  say,  what  might  be  the  reautt, 
if  we  were  ennged  In  a  foreign  war,  aad  witb 
a  conntrr  which  wonld  possess  both  the  meaas 
and  the  inclination  of  attempting  to  seduce  the 
loyalty  of  Ireland  ?  It  was  the  astooisbmeat 
of  all  Europe  that  we  did  not  seem  to  tUak  it 
worth  onr  while  to  guard  agaiast  the  uosaibilit  j 
of  dangers  so  extensive ;  and  thereby  Io  de- 
prlTO  onr  enemies  of  extensive  means  of  annoy- 
ance. The  decisioa  of  their  lordsbipa  tliiu 
night,  if  it  should  unfortunately  be  that  wbicb 
he  foared  he  must  anticipate,  would  be  bailed 
with  triumph  by  the  rival  powers  of  this  ro«». 
try,  who  wonld  see  it  in  the  seeds  of  onr  fbtnre 
weaknem  (hear,  facai ). 

The  Lm-d  dumedlor  said,  he  wonld  net  ent^r 
into  the  merits  of  the  Catholic  qnestioa,  bat 
wonld  merely  state  his  reasons  for  not  agreeing 
to  the  measure  now  before  their  lordibipsk  H« 
did  not  nnderstand  how  it  happened  that  tbia 
bill  came  before  that  house  in  its  present  sbapa 
and  form.  Ho  saw*  from  the  votes  of  dhr 
other  house,  that  it  was  connected  with  a  bill 
which  went  to  disfranchise  a  great  number  of 
the  freeholders  of  Ireland,  and  be  ah*  oboererd 
frpm  the  same  votes,  that  it  was  deemed  expo* 
dient  that  the  Government  should  pay  tbe 
mlaries  of  tbe  Catholic  clerry  of  that  covntrv. 
No  person  conversant  with  parliamentairy 
practice  coold  tIow  these  measures  witboeit 
pereeivlng  that  they  were  nenrly  cooaected 
with  the  present  bill ;  and  yet  they  were  naked 
to  decide  on  that  bUI  wlthoat  kimwlag  w^t 
was  to  become  of  tbe  two  measnres  whm  ware 
Introdnced  with  It    TfaiSy  be  mut  aiy » was  aot 
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a  proper  mode  of  leg totoHof ;  and  if  he  had  no 
other  reoion  for  opporiog  the  bill  before  their 
lordihips  bat  the  circomitance  to  which  he  had 
ad^ertedy  be  would  nalie  hU  stand  on  that 
groond.  From  the  period  of  the  Union  with 
Ireland,  he  nerer  beard  of  this  qoeation  being 
brought  forward,  witboot  mention  being  made 
of  ample  security  for  the  Protestant  Church 
and  Protestant  fistablishment  It  had  been  bis 
doty,  ffXMB  nmnr  circumstances,  not  to  se- 
parate himself  mm  the  minister  who  con- 
doc  ted  the  affairs  of  GoTemment  at  the  period 
of  the  Union,  on  accoont'  of  certain  differences 
of  opinion.  That  minister  was  favourable  to 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  he  had  often  asked 
him  what  were  those  securities  which  he  in- 
tended to  propose,  and  without  which  be  had 
declared  be  wonld  not  agree  to  the  measure  ot 
Eoiaocipatioo  ?  Bat»  notwithstanding  all  bis 
inqnifies,  he  never  could  find  what  those  se- 
caritles  were.  Although  there  was  a  degree  of 
ingenttity  displayed  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  bill  was  drawn  ap,  which  he  had  hardly 
ever  seen  before  in  the  composition  of  an  act 
of  ParUameot,  tilers  was  no  variation  in  the 
preamble  from  former  bills;  That  preamble 
cofltalncd— first,  a  solemn  aclcnowledgment  that 
the  Piwtesunt  Establishment  of  this  realm  in 
cborcb  and  state  ronst  be  inviolably  and  perma- 
oeatly  secured :  then  came  an  allegation  that 
ihey  were  so  secnred.  He  allowea  that  they 
were  secure,  provided  the  acts  which  rendered 
them  so  were  permitted  to  continue  in  force  \ 
bat  if  their  lonuhips  toolc  away  the  substance 
of  timse  acts,  wliere  was  the  introlability  of 
their  security  ?  He  then  alluded  to  the  provl- 
sioiis  in  the  bill  for  regulating  the  intercourse 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  said  that  the  title 
'^^pack  of  nonsense,'*  by  which  hisnoblo  friend 
had  described  It,  was  Inll  ns  respectable  a  one 
as  it  deaenred.  Wbat  security  against  the  In- 
flocsce  d  Rome,  was  aflfbrded  by  three  com* 
nnaioners,  who  tbemKlves  refused  'to  acknow- 
ledge an  undivided  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  ? 
He  (the  learned  lord)  bad  taken  a  positive 
oath,  by  which  be  bound  himself  to  deny  the 
spiritttal  or  temporal  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  or  prelate  within  these 
realsBs,  whidr,  so  help  Mm  God,  be  would  not 
f  iolwte.  It  was  tmo  that  some-wbere  an  inter- 
pfetstloo  bad,  he  understood,  been  put  on  that 
spvHaal  jurisdiction  by  two  eminent  lawyers, 
ooe  BBglish,  d^e  other  Irish,  which  he  nndoubt* 
ediy  M  not  vadentand.  As  a  privy  counsellor 
be  hKd  also  taken  an  oath  to  defend  and  main- 
tain entire  and  inviolate  the  supremacy  and 
prerogative  of  fait  sovereign.  He  had  also 
taken  ibe  oath  of  allegiance.  He  knew  that  it 
■ighe  be  said  his.  mind  was  fettered  by  the 
traaisla  of  a  lawyer,  bvt  be  bad  the  authority 
of  Lord  Hale,  to  state  that  the  oath  of  alle- 
gimwe  waa  erected  to  dissipate  the  dilfbrent 
c— suactiooi  that  vrere  put  on  the  oath  of  ab- 
janlioB,  which,  though  not  created,  was 
restored  by  that  enactment.  Under  the  sense 
of  these  obiigatiooB,  be  sinnild  oppose  any  mea- 
sare  which  derogated  from  the  supremacy  of 
hm  sovereign,  it  was  out  of  his  mind  to  vn- 
dcrsCaad  what  a  jorisdictioB  merely  spiritual 
aeaat  If,  br  a  splritnal  jurisdiction,  the 
mafTiage  of  a  Pratestant  with  a  Catholic  was 
oet  aside,  tliovgfa  the  conrts  of  civil  law  of 
this  country  compelled  the  parties  to  continue 
is  wedlock,  he  wiivid  ask  was  that  a  splriual 
or  temporal  jurisdiction  (hear,  bear)?  The 
dh^nmiea  of  fkm  present  meaturf  req[nired  a 


macb  larger  field  than  Its  advocate!  gave  it. 
It  must  be  considered  In  connexion  with  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  fireeholders,  and  the 
provisioo  for  the  Catlmlie  clergy  of  Ireland. 
They  could  not  refuse  to  English  Catholics 
what  they  granted  to  the  Irish :  and  then  they 
wonld  be  bound  to  pot  the  other  Dissenters  in 
this  country,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Ca^ 
tholicss  *o  that,  nltlniately  all  the  bulwarks 
and  fences  which  their  ancestors  bad  provided 
for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  Church  would 
turn  out  to  be  wholly  useless.  As  to  the  mea- 
sure for  giving  salaries  and  stipends  to  the 
priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  If 
they  granted  them  in  ^Ireland,  the^  could  not 
refuse  to  sopport  a  similar  hierarchy  la 
England.  If  they  gave  this  stipend  io  the  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy,  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  re* 
fuse  a  regium  denum  to  the  clergy  of  the  Dis- 
senters. They  had  heard  much  of  the  constl* 
tution  of  the  States  of  America.  He  trusted 
tha|  the  experiment  that  bad  been  made  In  that 
country  of'  a  government  without  a  religious 
establLsbment,  might,  fbr  the  peace  of  its 
people,  succeed ;  but  it  was  not  because  such 
an  experiment  was  on  trial,  that  he  would  agree 
to  surrender  the  rights  and  security  of  that 
church  establishment  in  thb  country,  vrbich 
had  contributed  so  essentially  to  its  gloiy,  pros- 
perity and  happiness  (hear,  hear).  With 
respect  to  the  other  measare  which  It  appeared 
was  to  accompany  the  accomplishment  of  the 
present  bill,  he  meant  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  fbrty  shilling  freeholders  comprising  thou* 
sands  of  his  migesty's  snbjects-^lf^  it  were  true 
that  that  measure  was  brought  forward  with  a 
view  to  catch  the  votes  for  another  bill,  wUch 
went  to  obtain  an  extension  of  civil  rights  for 
a  few,  it  did  in  that  light  appear  to  him  most 
objcctionnble.  Some  noble  lords  might  term 
htm  a  reformer.  As  for  the  bill  for  the  disfran- 
chisement of  Irish  freeholders,  if  it  had  any 
connexion  with  the  present  measure,  the  house 
ought  to  have  it  berore  them.  If  what  a  noble 
friend  of  Ms  had  stated  was  correct,  it  certainty 
went  a  great  way  to  diminish  bis  respect  foir 
the  bill  which  bad  come  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  were  not  jostlfied  in  taking 
away  the  civil  rights  of  persons,  which  had 
been  conceded  to  them  upon  the  supposition 
that  thev  were  competent  to  exercise  them. 
He  had  lived  too  long  to  attach  moch  respect 
to  the  character  of  a  Reformer  {  a  term  which 
united  revolutionists  and  republicans  with  some 
of  the  best  persons  in  the  kingdom.  He  then 
insisted  that  the  sentiments  of  an  infinite  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  countrvwere  nnft* 
vonraUe  to  tbe  bill.  He  slwnld  be  sorry  to 
say  that  the  Honae  of  Commons  did  not  repre« 
sent  the  sense  of  the  people ;  but  he  well  recol- 
lected when  tbe  East  India  hilt  pasted  the 
House  ot  Commons,  againit  which  nomerona 
petitions  bad  lieen  presented,  it  was  then,  *at 
it  was  now,  contended  that  the  people  approved 
of  the  measure.  Then,  however,  unluckily  fi>r 
that  assertion,  there  came  a  general  election. 
Tbe  House  of  Commons,  after  that  election, 
was  differently  constituted  |  and  tbe  result 
proved,  tiiat  what  was  alleged  to  be  the  deci* 
sion  of  the  people  of  this  country  turned  out 
to  be  a  delnsion.  He  felt  that;  in  the  few 
observations  he  had  made,  he  hbd  not,  at  that 
advanced  hour  of  itie  morning,  expressed  him- 
self as  cteariy  as  he  wished,  but  he  should  con- 
clude with  assuring  their  lordships,  that  after 
twenty-five  ye|u-B^  deep  conftidenitlon  of  the 
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•ttbject,  h«  coold  not»  comUtently  with  Mi 
lense  of  duty,  and  the  station  which  he  held 
under  the  crown,  support  the  present  bill  (hear, 
hear). 

The  house  then  divided,  when  the  numbers 
Were, 

Content-~Present,  84— Proxies,  4S— -Total, 
ISO. 

Not-Content— Present,  llS— Proxies,  OS- 
Total  178. 

Miyority  agitinst  the  bill,  46. 

COMMONS,    TromsoAT,    Mat    86.— Mr. 
^ring  Rice  rose  to  move  an  address  to  bis 
Majesty,  prayioi;  that  he  would  direct  copies  of 
all  despatches  received  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  respecting  the  origin,  nature 
and  extent  of  the  religious  animosities  in  tliat 
country,  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house. 
He  said  that  in  doing  so  he  should  carefully 
abstain  from  any  topics  that  were  calculated 
to  irritate  and  inflame.    He  must,  however, 
advert  to  the  proceedings  of  that  house  during 
the  present  session,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
had  parliamentary  ground  for  his  motion.     If 
he  had  made  his  present  motion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seiision,  it  might  have  been  unwise 
in  the  house  to  have  acceded  to  it.    At  that 
time  they  all  expected  that  Ireland  would  form 
the  prominent  subject  of  their  deliberations. 
The  subject  bad  been  recommended  to  their 
consideration  by  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
and  bad  been  brought  under  their  notice  by  the 
inquiries  which  had  been  subsequently  con- 
ducted elsewhere.    But  the  case  was  now  en- 
tirely altered.    The  close  of  the  session  was 
now  at  hand ;  and  after  all  the  parade  of  pro- 
fessions which  had  been  made  towards  Ireland, 
what  measure  had  really  lieen  enacted  to  pro- 
mote her  welfare,  or  redress  her  grievances  ? 
An  act  to  extinguish  an  association,  which  com- 
prised within  it  all  ranks  and  classes  of  Ca- 
tholics, was  the  only  act  which  the  legislature 
liad  bestowed  upon  Ireland.     After  thevliad 
thus  legislated  against  the  whole  mass  of  Ca- 
tholics, what  had  been  the  conduct  of  that  body  ? 
They  had  submitted  in  silence  to  the  measure  ; 
they  had  done  more — they  had  given  to  the  law 
a  wider  construction  than  its  letter  seemed  to 
import.    They  had  ceased  entirely  to  assemble 
as  a  deliberative  body.     He  mentioned  that 
circumstance  to  show  that  the  Catholics  de- 
served well  of  the  house  t  but  be  should  be 
acting  unfairly,  if  he  concealed  the  fact  that 
their  acquiescence  in  the  law  was  derived  from 
a  very  different  source  than  their  satisfaction 
with  the  law  itself    Tbey  were  full  of  hope 
that  in  conseqtience  of  the  inquiries  which  were 
going  on,  the  truth  would  be  elicited  as  to  their 
views  and   principles;  and  they  thought  that 
if   that   object    m-ere    accomplished,  justice 
would  apply  to  their  grievances  the  necessary 
remedy.    After  those  Inquiries  had  proceeded 
far  some  time,  the  Catholics  received  from  that 
house  the  reward  of  their  good  conduct ;  their 
cause  gained  ground  not  only  in  that  house, 
but  in  all  the  enlightened  classes  of  the  country. 
The  bill,  which  bad  occupied  so  much  of  their 
attention  during  the  present  session,  was  car- 
ried to  a  second  reading  with  increased  ma- 
jorities.   That  occurrence  kept  the  hopes  of 
the  Catholics  alive  that  their  condition  would  be 
bettered  before  the  end; of  the  session;   and 
those  hopes  were  not  dhninished  bv  the  conduct 
of  those  who  opposed  them  in  the  House  of 
Coiomottst  for  a  coflciliatory  tone  had  been 


adopted  by  the  opponents  of  Emancipation  in 
that  house,  which  made  tliose  who  sought  it' 
regret  that  such  talent  had  been  arrayed  against 
them — which  rendered  the  defeat  of  the  Ca- 
tholics less  dangerous  In  Ireland,  and  even 
made  refusal  graceful  and  dignified  (hear, 
hear).  The  bill  proceeded  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  finally  passed  What  Imppened  next? 
That  bill,  which  had  been  twice  passed  In  the 
House  of   Commons^which  Imd  been  twice 

R laced  by  his  rt.  lion,  friend  near  him  (Sir  John 
Newport)  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor, 
which  went  up  to  tlie  Lords  supported  by  a 
great  mass  of  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireiud, 
was  unceremoniously  rejected  on  its  second 
reading  by  the  other  House  of  Pariiament    He 
would  not  comment  improperly  on  the  conduct 
of  that  branch  of  the  legislature.    If  he  were 
to  state  that  the  conduct  of  tlie  House  of  Lords 
Imd  placed  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  dis- 
gracefhl  situation,  he  knew  tluit  the  Speaker 
would  tell  him  that  his  language  was  too  strong. 
If  he  were  to  say  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  house  were  foolish,  that  they  were  mere 
noniense  and  trash,  he  knew  that  the  Speaker 
would  tell  him  that  Ms  language  was  not  such 
as  a  member  of  one  house  of  Parliament  ought 
to  use  of  another  (hear,  hear).  It  would  there- 
fore be  soflicient  for  him  to  say,  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  at  Issue  with  each 
other  upon  a  question  which  involved  no  less  a 
subject  than  the  happiness  of  Ireland  and  the 
stability  of  England.     That  being  the   case, 
should  the  House  of  Commons  pause  where  It 
was  ?  Should  it  abandon  its  efforts  In  behalf  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  |  or  fortify  tlie  case  It 
had  already  made  out   with    such  evidence, 
and  place  It   In  so  unquestionable  a  light  as 
would  render  it  acceptable  even  to  the  Hons« 
of  Lords?  He  thought  they  should  take  the 
latter  course,  and  prove  by  evidence  and  as- 
thority  that  they  were  right  in  the  view  which 
tbey  bad  taken  of  this  great  question,  and  that 
the  House  of  Lords  was  wrong.     This  was 
not  like  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  Silk  bill; 
it  was  not  like  n  question  whether  satins  or 
ribbons  should  be  manuCsctured  In  Spitalfielda 
or  in  Yorkshire.    It  was  a  question  of  vital 
importance,  on  which  the  two  booses  ought  to 
come  to  some  conclusion.    He  did  not  know 
bow  this  could  be  better  effected  than  by  thn 
evidence  and  authority  of  the  individual  who 
had  been  sent  over  as  the  King*s  representative 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  thong;ht 
that   Lord   Wellesley  as  an  eye-witnetn  wan 
better  qualified  than  any  other  man  to  give  ui 
account  of  the  civil  animosities  of  Iretand^ 
with  their   consequences.     He  thought,  too« 
that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Wellesley  woald  havw 
great  weight  with  the  parties  with  whom  he  hmd 
to  deal  (  with  the  Cabinet  which  had  appointed 
him,  and  with  the  House  of  Pariiament  to 
which  he  had  so  long  been  an  ornament  (hear, 
hear).     It  was  not  sufllcient  to  tell  him  that 
Lord  Wellesley  bad  freouently  stated  his  opi- 
nions on  the  condition  or  Ireland  in  the  Boanc 
of  Peers,  and  that  there  could,  therelhre,  be 
nothing  new  In  his  despatches.    That  was  aoC 
the  fact    The  opinions  which  Lord  Wellesley 
had  expressed  in  the  House  of  Peers  were  thle 
opinions  of  an  Individual  peer  who  had  bem 
long  resident  in  India,  and  removed  from  all 
association  with  Ireland.    He  wanted  the  opi- 
nions of  Lord  Wellesley,  the  King's  deputy  fas 
Ireland — he  wanted  his  opinion  of  that  country 
after  he  had  governed  it  for  four  yean  nod4Y 
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circiBstaacei  of  greater  difficult j  than  any 
wbkh  had  ever  lal&n  to  the  lot  of 'former  go- 
vemorsy  and  after  he  bad  by  hU  government 
ronferred  npon  it  greater  food  than  all  of  them 
put  togelber.   Bot  it  might  be  said,  that  be  had 
BO  right  to  auome  the  existence  of  lucb  des- 
jiatcbes  as  those  for  which  be  had  moved.     He 
contended  that  every  probability  was  in  favour 
of  their  eziiteoce  t  and  he  put  it  to  the  house, 
that  io  such  despatches  a  distinct  opinion  must 
have  been  given  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to 
the   nececsity  of  Catholic   Emancipation.    It 
was  impossible  to  tooch  upon  any  Irish  ques- 
tion, without  meeting  the  Catholic   question 
(bear,  bear).    How  then  was  it  possible   for 
Lord  Wellesley,  who  from  his  situation  was 
bonnd  to  give  an  account  to  the  Cabinet  of  the 
distresses  of  Ireland,  their  causes  and  their  re- 
aedies,    to  have    written  a  single    despatch 
without  giving  an  opinion  upon  this  question  ? 
It  was  that  opinion  he  wanted.    He  wanted  it 
to  sliow  that  the  recent  majorities  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  right  in  passing  the  Ca- 
tholic bill  ;  and  he  therefore  railed  upon  the 
individuals  who  bad  formed  those  majorities  to 
support  his  motion,  in  vindication  of  their  own 
coodoct.     But,  supposing  that  there  were  no 
such  despatches,  then  he  said  that  Lord  Wel- 
lesley should  be  examined  before  the  House  of 
Lords.     A  crisis  had  arrived,  which  required 
the  appearance  of   that  illustrious  nobleman 
apon  the  scene.    If  he  had  followed  the  course 
most  congenial  to  his  own  mind,  he  should  have 
pressed  such  a  motion  upon  the  house:  but  he 
was  told  that  if  he  did  press  it,  he  would  be 
met  by  a  declaration  that  the  presence  of  Lord 
Wellesley  could  not  be  spared  from  Ireland. 
When   he  considered  the  consequences  of  the 
rrjeciion  of  the  late  bill,  he  had  not  alone  to 
deplore  hopes  deferred,  but  principles  avowed, 
which,  when  taken  in  their  full  and  legitimate 
extent,  amounted  to  a  denunciation  of  all  con- 
cession to  Ireland,  and  which,  poshtd  to  their 
fegitimate  conclusions,  would  warrant,  not  the 
repeal  of  the  present  penal  laws,  but  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  old  in  all  their  violent  opera- 
tion (hear,  hear).    If  these    principles  were 
tenable,  it  was  unwise  to  put  off  that  re-enact- 
ment :  if  Catholics  were  necessarily  bad  sub- 
jects, and  capable  of  holding  a  divided  alle- 
giance. Parliament  bad  already  gone  too  far  in 
confiding  in  their   pledges,  and  had    trusted 
tiiem  too  much.     This  was  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion from  the  principles  of  some  members  of 
admiaistration.     He  deplored  that  result,  and 
it  was  to  calm  and  sooth  the  prevailing  irri- 
tation which  soch  a  course  was  calculated  to 
provoke  in  Ireland,  that  he  brought  forward 
this  motion.    He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Ca- 
tholic disaupointment  must  necessarily  be  at- 
tended with  disturbances  in  Ireland,  for  it  was 
the  dnty  of  every  good  subject  to  prevent  dis- 
order, and  be  hoped  that  feeling  would  influence 
the  (Heads  of  concession  on  the  present  occa- 
sions but  of  one  thing  he  was  quite  sure — that 
so  lo^g  as  a  heavy  grievance  wel-e  permitted 
to  remain  anredresaed,  so  long  most  there  exist 
a  liability  to  disturbance,  and  a  cBscontent  of 
vtech  every  advantage  might  be  taken  by  the 
enemies  of  good  government.     The  hon.  hart 
(So-  T.  Lethbridge)  had  admitted,  that  not- 
withManding  the  rejection  of  their  claims,  he 
'Vas  persuaded  the  Catholics  would  still  behave 
with  loyalty  and  affection.    If  this  were  his 
perraasioo,  why  refuse  them  that  confidence 
which  Chey   required  and  deserved?   But  he 


feared  that  tho  Catholics  would  confide  as  little 
in  the  praises  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  hon. 
bart.  and  those  who  opposed  their  claims,  as 
that  hon.  bart.  and  his  agricultural  friends  did 
in  the  high  tribute  paid  by  the  late  Lord  Lon- 
donderry to  their  patience  and  forbearance, 
when  the  hon.  bart.  and  Mr.  Webbe  Hall  were 
described  as  the  0*Connell  and  0*Gorman  of 
the  agricultural  complainants.  The  Catholics 
would,  he  feared,  nhen  praise  was  offered 
from  such  a  quarter,  remember  the  language 
of  the  poet— ^  You  spat  on  me  last  Wednes- 
<)>y  i  you  scorned  me  on  such  a  day  ;  another 
day  you  called  me  dog;  and  for  all  these 
courtesies  you  give  me  praise  and  deny  roe 
justice."  If  the  Catholics,  however,  rejected 
the  advice  of  their  enemies,  he  hoped  they 
would  take  the  recommendation  of  their  friends.. 
As  one  of  the  latter,  there  were  two  principles 
which  he  would  particularly  urge  for  their 
adoption.  One  was,  to  preserve  union  among 
their  own  body,  under  all  vicissitudes,  from 
Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  if  they 
hoped  either  to  meet  or  to  deserve  success. 
The  next  was,  to  obtain  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  the  Protestant  co-operati(m,  which  was 
already  so  generally  held  ont  io  them.  The 
time  would  inevitably  come,  when  Ireland 
would  be  so  unanimous  in  her  demands  for 
justice,  that  neither  that,  nor  the  othef  house 
of  Parliament,  at  the  instigation  of  any  Govern* 
ment,  could  persevere  in  refuking  concession.. 
The  iritth  membcrd  were  two  to  one  in  favour 
of  the  qncstion,  and  the  Peerage  of  Ireland* 
were  divided  with  equal  strength  in  U  3  same 
cause.  The  necessary  effect  of  exclusion,, 
against  this  evidence,  was  to  bring  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  curse  the  British  constitution,  and 
detest  that  Union,  which  under  more  fortunate 
circumstances  would  be  productive  of  so  mucb 
good  to  both.  It  was  under  such  circum-- 
stances  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  des- 
patches of  Lord  Wellesley  laid  before  them*- 
to  calm  the  agiuted  feeling  of  Ireland ;  and 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind  of  England  upon 
a  subject  in  which  his  opinion  as  chief  gover- 
nor most  necessarily  have  great  weight  (hear, 
hear).  When  be  alluded  to  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  England,  which  was  in  advance  upon 
this  question,  he  deprecated  the  base  arts  which 
were  used  to  diminish  It.  The  same  wretched 
device  of  chalking  *'  No  Popery"  upon  the 
public  walls,  bad  been  used,  they  would  recol- 
lect, when  "  No  King"  was  scrawled  in  tho 
same  manner.  Having  mentioned  this  fact,  he 
would  relate  another,  which  he  was  sure  was 
not  promoted  by  the  respectable  opponents  of 
the  Catholics.  One  Benbow,  an  obscure  pub- 
lisher of  seditions  pamphlets  at  former  trials  of 
notoriety,  was  at  present  engaged  in  dissemi- 
nating a  speech,  purporting  to  have  been  de- 
livered by  an  illustrious  personage  elsewhere, 
to  which  comments  were  subjoined  whiph  were 
sufficiently  objectionable  in  this  country,  but 
which,  when  circulated  in  Ireland,  were  cal- 
culated to  excite  extreme  irritation  and  dis^ 
discontent.  He  knew  positively  that  a  person 
in  office,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  had  taken  care  to  disseminate  this  docu- 
ment nil  over  Ireland.  He  could  not  help, 
when  he  considered  the  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  question,  reflecting  upon  a  similar 
alarm  which  had  been  sounded  in  the  people's 
ears  in  former  periods.  In  1720  considerablo 
alarm  existed  in  this  country  respecting  danger 
from  the  plagoe,  then  raging  at  Marseilles,  and 
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OoTeiiim«pt  niidortook  remedial  and  precaa- 
tionarj  meafnreB;  bat  Lord  Hardwicke  re- 
corded, that  loch  wai  the  deluaion  which  had 
Veen  practised  apon  a  Urf  e  portion  uf  the 
people  hj  the  itepi  taken  to  proYent  the  dii- 
ienunation  of  contagion  among  them,  that  they 
depouDced  what  they  called  **  barrack  hoa- 
pit|dsy"  and  declared  thev  would  have  **  no 
red-coated  nunet"  (a  laugtO*  Id  1758  a  bill  waa 
brought  itt  tor  the  natuimlization  of  Jewt— a 
raeaaure  ai^init  which  not  even  the  voice  of 
an  old  woman  could  now  be  raited  in  the 
country,,  although  in  iti  day  it  encounteied  a 
fierce  attack,  and  drew  forth  petitiom  firom 
London  and  other  placet,  at  wat  the  caie  with 
the  late  Catholic  bill.  The  London  petition 
tet  forth  that,  '*  Should  the  taid  Jewt*  bill  pats 
into  a  law,  it  would  greatly  endanger  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  would  undermine  our  happy  con- 
stitution in  church  and  ttate  (a  laugh),  and 
would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interestt  of 
trade  in  general,  and  of  the  city  of  London  in 
particular"  (laughter).  Now  notwithstand- 
ing .this  severe  denunciation  the  succeed- 
ing Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer  did  not 
find  the  introduction  of  Jews  into  the  city  of 
London,  nor  even  into  Downing-street  (a  laugh), 
attended  with  the  disastrous  ^msequences 
which  were  then  forboded.  The  **  Craftsman,'* 
after  denouncing  the  innumerable  disasters 
which  would  arise  flrom  the  measure,  proceeded 
in  these  words — **  I  must  beg  leave  to  set  forth 
the  consequences  of  this  bill.  With  God  there 
la  mercy,  but  with  the  Jews  there  is  no  mercy, 
and  they  have  1700  years  of  punishment  to  re- 
yengr.  *  If  this  bill  passes  we  are  all  Jewish 
slaves,  and  without  hope  of  relief  from  the 
goodness  of  God.  The  monarch  would  become 
a  creature  of  the  Jews,  and  the  freeholders 
would  be  insignificant  to  him.  He  would  dis. 
band  our  British  soldiers,  ahd  raise  a  greater 
army  of  Jews,  who  might  force  us  to  abjure 
our  royal  family,  and  to  be  harmoniously  natu- 
ralised under  a  King  of  the  Jews.  Awake, 
therefore,  my  brotherChi^tiansand  Protestants, 
It  is  not  Hannibal  at  vour  gates,  but  the  Jews, 
who  are  conslng  for  thekeysof  your  church  doors*' 
(loud  and  continued  laughter).  In  the  debate 
which  arose  in  the  House  of  Coimnons  upon 
the  bill,  a  west-country  baronet  (a  laugh),  de- 
clared that  if  they  admitted  the  naturalisation 
of  Jews,  thoy  would  soon  be  outvoted  by  them 
in  Parliament.  **  They  will  divide  our  coon- 
ties,"  said  he,  *'  in  lots  among  their  tribes,  and 
sell  our  lands  to  the  highest  bidders"  (a  laugh). 
Another  member  was  of  opinion,  '*  that  the 
Jews  would  increase  so  fdst  after  the  bill,  as 
to  absorb  a  considerable  part  of  the  land 
of  the  country,  and  compel  the  people  to 
contend  with  them  for  the  preservation  of  their 
propertVv  as  well  as  tlie  ascendancy  of  their 
power.*'  The  member  for  London  too.  Sir 
John  Bernard,  took  a  more  deep  theological 
view  of  the  sul^ect-^like  that  in  a  late  petition 
fh>m  Leicesier,  which  charged  the  Catholics 
with  being  the  desceadants  of  those  who  had 
burned  the  petitioners*  ancestors— and  said 
**  that  the  Jews  were  tho  offspring  of  those  who 
hadcrncifled  their  Saviour,  and  whoso  descend- 
ants to  all  generations  laboured  onder  the  di- 
vine cune."  He  referred  to  these  extracts  to 
show,  that  the  old  alarm  was  just  as  consistent 
as  the  new  (hear,  hear).  There  wm  also 
a  murk  Htkrtm  JwhmU  published  at  the  time 
of  the  Jew  bill,  in  which  was  the  following  ad- 
\cilMomeot— '*  Since  our  last,  arrived  one  mail 


from  Jerusalem.  I«st  week  twcsty-five  ehil- 
dren  were  publicly  circumcised  at  the  Lying-^ 
in-Hospital,  Brownlow-street.  Last  night  the 
bill  for  natuializing  Christians  was  thrown  out 
of  the  Sanhedrim  by  a  very  great  minority.— 
The  report  of  the  Christians  rising  In  Norlh 
Wales  IS  entirely  witliont  foundation.  Laat 
Friday  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Cmcifixioa, 
it  was  observed  thronghoot  the  kingdoss  vHih 
demonstrations  of  jov."  In  tliis  way,  and  at 
all  times,  in  the  Jew  bill  as  well  as  the  Catho- 
lie,  the  most  ridiculous  clamour  had  been  'ex- 
cited by  disingenuous  means.  And  If  tbey 
traced  the  cause  of  such  chunonr,  tbey  would 
find  it  alwavs  emanated  from  similar  soarces. 
In  tracing  the  cause  of  opposition  to  the  Jew  bill 
in  1753,  the  first  authority  which  he  feand  waa 
that  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  stated  in  kb 
place  in  Parliament,  **  that  he  was  convinced, 
as  were  most  other  gentlemen,  that  religion  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  dispute,  but  be  saw  that 
the  people  had  been  made  to  believe  it  hftd, 
and  that  the  old  high  church  persecuting  spirit 
had  begun  to  lay  hold  of  them"  (hear,  iMar). 
Ko  said  be  too ;  it  was  the  old  high  church  love 
of  exclasive  power  and  monopoly  that  waa 
working  against  the  Catholics,  and  had  been 
used  to  delude  tiie  people  i  and  he  waa  con- 
vinced that  many  who  used  such  arts  knew  aa 
well  as  he  did  that  religion  was  as  little  con* 
cernod  in  the  late  bill,  as  in  that  for  tlie  regn- 
latton  of  weights  and  measures  or  for  deter- 
mining the  length  of  the  pendulum  by  the  nnns- 
ber  of  its  vi^irations.  Still,  touching  on  Che 
Jew  bill,  he  found  in  the  Hardwicke  paperu'a 
letter  from  Dr.  Bireh  to  Mr.  Philip  Yorke,  ia 
which  he  said,  *^A11  this  clamour  about  the 
Jew  bill  is  merely  intended  to  infiueace  the 
elections  next  year"  (hear,  and  a  laugh). 
It  happened  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  that 
there  was  an  enlightened  Bishop  of  Norwich 
who  had  been  an  advocate  of  the  Jew  bill. 
Dr.  Birch  stated,  that  he  waa  upon  hte  retara 
to  his  diocese,  insulted  for  his  coodact ;  for 
*'  when  he  went  to  confirm  some  boys  at 
Ipswich,  tbey  repeatedly  derided  him,  by*  call- 
ing out  for  cwAmcision  i"  and  notices  were 
posted  up,  intimating  that  *'  oo  Saturday  next 
the  Bishop  will  confirm  the  Jews,  and  oo  Ike 
following  day  circumcise  tho  Chrbitiaas"  (a 
laugh).  Thus  was  the  cry  againat  liberal  mea- 
sures in  all  ages  equally  senseless  and  bratal 
(hear,  hear).  These  apprehensions  might  hff 
compared  to  the  alarm  excited  In  certsiia 
quarters  by  the  late  bill.  The  daager  appre- 
hended from  conferring  more  power  apea  tke 
Catholics  was  equally  absurd  \  the  law  caaM 
not  confer  a  greater  power  upon  them  for  ia* 
flictlng  mischief,  were  they  ao  inclinod,  thaa  it 
did  at  present  by  continuing  the  grievi 
It  was  the  grievance  which  amdo  such 
Mr.  O'ConneU  and  Mr.  Shiel  iafluoatlal. 
he  named  those  gentlemen.  It  was  not  to 
trust  them  i  on  tim  contrary,  they  were  eatllled 
to  respect,  and  deserved  well  of  their  cooati^  i 
but  ha  preferred  to  have  power  vented  la  tta 
laws,  and  not  In  the  hands  of  iadivldnala,  kaer- 


ever  respectable.    The  tlnw  woald 
the  resistance   of   Parliament  to 
would  bo  viewed  not  oaly  with 
but  with  contesBpt.    The  religloaa 
one  age  was  often  the  ol^OGt  of 
succeeding  generatlooi  (hear,  hear)^ 
poaents  of  so  lust  a  aicaBare 
tion  could  not  nope  alwavt  to  amvj»  la  aa  at- 
mosphere of  iheir  own.     ^uch  a  aotloa  esria- 
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■{▼dy  beloaged  to  tkc  middle  agetv  •nd  eetAd 
got  prerail  in  theie  more  ealiglitened  ttaet. 
If  they  peneverod  in  m  Impolitic  a  eonnei 
tkey  most  »«e  the  eomeqaence  of  tlie  voion  of 
Ibreipa  Inttuenee  willi  intemal  dItcoDteot  It 
was  to  aveit  tliit  critia  that  lie  called  for  Lord 
Wellealey'i  detpatchea.  If  oo  opinioo  bad 
been  given  from  that  quarter,  toch  nef lifonce 
dnerved  rabake  $  if  it  bad,  it  ibould  be  made 
known,  in  jaitioe  to  bothcouatriei.  On  former 
accaaiona  tbe  noble  lord's  detpatcfaet  bad  been 
Bsed  in  Parliament  to  rapport  lecialalive  pro- 
ceedinga  fdr  Ireland.  They  coold  not  now  be 
refoMd,  connitenlly  with  their  own  Totei,  or 
with  dieir  duty  towards  Ireland  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  7*.  LeOirUg*  rooe,  not,  he  mid,  to  dis^ 
mas  the  general  question,  but  to  disclaim  bar- 
iag  at  any  time  entertained  any  idea  that  the 
Catholics  were  disloyal,  or  Indulged  In  any 
&bnse  of  that  body.  Bnt  sare  he  was,  that 
when  bon.  members  alluded  to  the  ecpression 
of  popular  opinion  In  Eagtaod  as  being  In  tar 
v<Nir  of  the  late  bill,  they  deluded  themselves  $ 
for  he  was  perfectly  mtislled  that  the  current 
of  the  public  nrind  bad  set  exactly  in  Ae  op* 
posite  way.  With  respect  to  any  mortification 
whirb  had  arisen,  or  was  likely  to  arise,  from 
the  rejection  of  tlie  bill,  tlMse  mast  answer  for 
it,  who  had  excited  hopes,  wfaich  were  so  cer- 
tain of  being  speedily  dashed.  Still  he  was 
eeafident  that  wfaatev^r  irritation  might  arise 
from  that  cirfcunstance.  It  would  not  impair 
the  general  loyalty  of  the  Catholics. 

Mr.  OmMum  would  not  consent  to  treat  the 
question  of  Emancipation  as  a  mere  Irish 
qeestioo.  He  differed  from  those  hon.  gentle- 
men who  bad  found  fault  with  the  decision  of 
tbe  leglalatHre  upon  that  view  of  it.  It  was  a 
great  ccmstitutlooal  question,  which  went  to 
aflect  the  well-being  of  the  state  Itself,  and  of 
the  eooatittttion,  as  It  had  existed  for  90p  years. 
He  was  as  well  aware,  aa  they  could  be,  of 
the  danger  of  admitting  into  qoestioBs  of  this 
natare  &e  warmth  of  religious  prejudices :  hot 
it  was  very  certain,  that  the  people  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  passiag  the  Emancipation 
hIJI.  He  could  give  the  public  credit  foru 
Ceding  of  pafn  at  the  necessity  of  the  exclu- 
sion— many  of  them  having  only  to  object  to  it 
the  aivprebensions  which  they  had  of  any 
change.  Tbe  proceedings  of  that  house  upon 
the  Jew  bill  had  been  referred  to.  He  had  no 
grmt  reverence  for  any  authority  which  de- 
pended a  poo  qnotatious  from  long  debates  of 
former  times.  He  gave  tbe  hen.  gent,  credit 
far  Ida  aelcctions«  but  it  would  not  be  difficnit 
to  fad  awpport  for  any  side  of  an  argumeat  in 
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Row  could  Any  detaHs  of  ftatm* 
tare  tend  to  soofli  Ireland  ?  But  they  were 
wanted,  the  hon.  gent,  said,  to  convinee  the 
other  house  that  they  had  been  wrong  in  tbuir 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Relief  bill.  TMi 
was  the  first  time  In  which  despatches  hhd  ef«r 
been  called  for  in  order  to  convert  tbe  House 
of  Peers.  Their  lordships,  however,  wers  n«t 
without  suflicient  infurmatlon  as  to  the  optotom 
of  tim  Lord  Lieutenant.  His  lordsUp's  vote 
was  recorded,  and  his  opinions,  which  had  been 
kaown  for  many  years,  had  undergone  no 
change.  It  would  be  better,  if  any  necMatty 
of  this  nature  existed,  to  make  a  motioo  for  tm 
ezamiiMtion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himielf. 
There  were  iw  adequate  gronnds  for  the  pre* 
sent  motion. 

Sir  JMa  Nemport  could  nottrattt  so  lightly  m 
the  rt  hon.  Secretary  had  done,  the  interests  and 
security  of  six  milHons  of  people.  I^  Was  de>« 
sirable  mid  esienfial  for  the  legwlature  tolmow 
the  opinions  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  so  highly 
gifted,  who  had  resided  in  the  country  fbr  tome 
years,  and  who  had  already  adLUowledged  Ma 
obligations  to  the  Catholic  body  for  their  assiit- 
aace  in  tranquillixing  the  country  In  times  of 
diificnlty  and  peril.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
home  to  ascertain  what  measures  that  noble 
person  held  to  be  most  eligible  for  permanentljr 
quieting  that  country.  For  hb  own  part,  hie 
disliked  '» things  aa  they  were"  In  Ireland.  He 
was  not  easy  at  beholding  those  heavings  of 
dissatisfaction  and  disappointment — Igfut  tap- 
po$UM  dneri  dolote— which  his  hon.  friend  had 
described*  He  deeply  deplored  the  Illiberal 
zeal  with  which  the  heat  of  religions  aniaMMl- 
ties  had  been  fanned  almost  Into  a  flame. 
He  thought  that  when  tbe  clergy  had  set  the 
bells  ringing  at  the  defeat  of  the  Catholic  bill, 
as  if  another  Waterloo  had  been  fbught  and 
conqaered,  they  had  done  more  than  any  other 
clam  to  poll  down  the  Church  Bstabliahment 
The  Catholics  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
tricks  and  management  which  had  been  resort- 
ed to  to  secore  tbe  defeat  oT  the  Gatholic  bill. 
He  adverted.  In  particular,  to  the  conduct  of  a 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  OOvcmmeot,  who 
bad  made  use  of  the  opportunity  of  the  com* 
ntittee  to  put  ouestions  to  the  Catholic  clergy^ 
That  noble  loro  should  have  given  them  to  un* 
derstand,  in  the  first  iastaiice,  that  which  he 
only  made  known  on  the  second  reading  of  tbe 
biU'^fhat  at'  no  time;  nor  under  any  eircum-^ 
stances,  did  he  deem  it  possible  to  admit  tbe 
Catholies  to  the  privUeges  of  the  constHuthm. 
That  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  a  fhir 
aad  honourable  mind.    He  compfadned,  too,  of 


those  eeaourees.    Still  it  wouM  he  worth  while ^  »the  part  taken  by  a  right  rev.  prelate  in  attri* 


fisr  tbe  bouse  to  remark  how  strong  the  com-* 
mnnityr  wen  when  combined  upon  any  point 
of  religious  feeling.  This  was  manifested  in 
tbe  power  of  public  opinion,  which  eempelled 
Partsnment  to  repeal  their  own  ceocessionsj 
not  only  in  the  abir  of  the  Jew  bin,  bat  also 
in  1780  (bear,  hear).  He  admitted  that  there 
migiit  be  many  o^iectlons  to  the  proceedings  of 
1780  f  but  ^y  ended  in  refracting  the  conces* 
rfooa  o«t  of  deference  to  public  sentiment.  He 
would  out  detain  the  house  upon  tbe  present 
The  production  of  the  Lord  Liente>- 
it*a  despatdiea  had  been  complained  of  here- 
aa  being  the  constant  prelade  Uf  acts  of 
ligowr  and  leverlty  on  the  part  of  Government, 
becaoae^thcy  fumiibed  the  house  with  details 
of  fboae  ootragca  in    dUTereat  parts  of  the 


widch  bM  called  fbr  those 


rigorous 


buting  tbe  opinions  of  a  speech  delivered  by  a 
Catholic  clergyman  to  the  Catholic  Board* 
though  it  must  have  been  known  from  the  veiy 
ssase  sources  of  informatiott,  that  a  whole  day 
did  Bot  pass  airw  befbre  those  opiaioas  were 
disowned,  and  marked  with  extreme  repreba* 
tion  by  the  gentlemen  of  that  Board.  He  do« 
piored  the  inibtmitiaBS  in  the  councils  of  tim 
Crown  wUch  As  posed  tbem  continually  to  lead 
the  afibirs  of  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  perlk 
'*  This  is  true,**  said  Lord  Baoon,  «« that  the 
wisdom  of  these  hitter  times  ui  Princes' 
affhira  Is  rather  fine  deliverfes  and  shiftfaigs  of 
dangers  and  mischiefb  when  they  are  near,  than 
solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep  them  alooft 
Butthiff  is  but  to  try  masteries  with  fortaae. 
And  let  men  beware  how  they  neglect  and  suf- 
fer matter  of  tvooMe  to  be  preparedi  fbr  no 
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BMD  can  fbrUd  the  tpark,  nor  tell  whence  it 
■lay  come''  (cheera).  He  could  not  predict 
the  time  and  all  the  lepanite  circumstances ; 
but  be  looked  upon  the  first  formidable  and 
Mccenful  attempt  to  separate  from  ber  a  con- 
•iderable  body  of  her  sutyects  as  rinriof  the 
death-bell  of  England.  He  reminded  the  house 
of  the  inward  hatred  in  which  diis  country  was 
held  by  the  Holy  Allies ;  how  jealous  they 
were  of  her  power,  her  grandeur,  her  opulence, 
bow  much  they  envied  her,  and  how  resolutely 
they  would  league,  ptrfat  ei  ntftu^  to  deprive 
her  of  them,  should  an  opportuni^  arise.  If 
ministers  treated  this  subject  lightly,  they  were 
mistaken^  Their  delusions  would  lead  the 
country  into  the  utmost  pcrlt  He  cautioned 
ail  future  governments  against  tampering  again 
with  those  disgraceful  prejudices  of  the  popu- 
lar mind,  which  had  been  played  on  In  1780 
and  1807.  He  thought  that  the  rt  hon.  Sec 
(Goulburn)  went  too  far  in  wishing  to  put  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  opinions  of  the 
liord  Lieutenant  upon  the  house.  That  noble- 
man was  known  to  have  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Emancipation  differing  materially  from 
the  rt  hon.  Sec  The  opinions  of  the  right  hon. 
gent  were  well  enough  known  to  the  bouse— 
much  better  than  those  of  the  Mar<^ois  Welles- 
ley,  whose  years,  talents,  and  political  experi- 
ence were  likely  to  have  quite  as  much  weight 
with  the  house  as  the  declarations  of  his  right 
boo.  Secretary. 

Mr.  OtrteU  thoucht  it  a  happy  thing,  judging 
from  the  communications  of  his  constituents, 
ivhom  it  was  his  sole  wish  to  please,  that  the 
Catholic  bill  had  been  thrown  out  It  would 
have  been  treason  in  him  against  his  coosti- 
tnents,  had  he  voted  for  the  measure, 

Mr.  BrtmnUm  said,  that  during  two  sessions 
they  had  been  engaged  in  obtaining  all  possible 
Information  on  the  aflalrs  of  Ireland,  from  all 
classes  of  Irish  su1]jecti — from  the  judges  on 
the  bench  to  the  meanest  officer  of  their  courts, 
from  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Catholic 
church  to  its  humblest  mioisters^from  grave 
ecclesiastics,  from  general  officers,  from  all 
who  were  in  the  least  Hkely  to  famish  any 
thing  to  the  general  stock.  He  thought  it,  then, 
oeitber  wise  nor  courteous  to  leave  out  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whose  means  of 
obtaining  knowledge,  whose  high  station, 
talents,  and  influence,  were  likely  to  produce 
more  information  than  could  be  derived  from 
any  other  source.  The  rt  hon.  set.  had  said 
that  the  house  knew  his  lordship's  opinions  luf- 
llciently,  because  he  had  volsd  by  proxy  for 
the  bill.  The  consequence  was  not  so  plain  as 
It  would  thus  appear.  Many  noble  lord»*-the 
custom  almost  prevailed  among  Irish  lord*— 
•poke  one  way  and  voted  another.  How  could 
tne  house  be  sore,  unless  they  were  allowed  to 
judge  by  their  own  eyes,  that  a  Lord  Lieute* 
■ant  midit  not  have  volsd  one  way,  and  writ- 
ten aaouer  }  It  was  well  known  that  the  cor- 
respondence of  that  noble  marquis  was  lying  in 
the  office  of  the  Home  Secretafv.  What  sym- 
pathy coald  there  be  between  ue  noble  nuir- 
nnis  and  bis  rt.  hon.  friend  ?  Did  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  partake  in  any  way  of  the  opinions 
of  the  rt  hon.  gent  who  was  so  far  from  think- 
ing Bmancipatlon  just,  that  neither  then  nor  at 
any  other  time  did  he  think  that  it  could  be 
conceded?  This  he  acknowledpd  had  been 
bis  own  opinion  for  some  time— ^ust  so  long  as 
his  reaaon  did  not  forbid  it.  Why  was  he  so 
ready,  it  might  be  asked,  to  abandon  his  former 


opinions?  Becaose  he  bad  docovered  their 
worthlessness.  He  had  abandoned  those  opi- 
nions in  deference  to  reason  and  argument,  and 
bad  taken  the  course  sanctioned  by  expediency, 
policy,  and  justice.  He  deeply  regretted  that 
fail  rt.  hon.  friend  continued  in  thoee  opinions 
He  told  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  ^^  You  may 
be  as  patient  as  you  will— yon  may  shed  your 
blood,  and  give  op  every  thing  from  loyalty  to 
your  King  and  (Government ;  bnt  expedienc j 
and  justice  require,  that  now  and  for  ever,  yo« 
remain  aliens  to  the  constitution.'*  What  « 
proposition  for  a  Government  to  annovace  to  « 
whole  people!  What  must  Ireland  feel  <hi 
finding,  that  though  seventy-five  of  ber  own 
members  voted  for  the  Catholic  bin,  and  of  the 
remaining  twenty-five  who  voted  against  it,  five 
or  six  were  English,  the  voice  of  ber  legislative 
representation  was  stifled?  That  Emancipa- 
tion would  be  carried  some  day  he  was  sure  ; 
because  it  bad  been  triumphantly  carried  by 
that  house.  But  in  the  mean  time  there  was 
much  that  pressed  for  jpeedy  concession,  which 
bad  been  too  long  delayed.  The  laws  aisd  gc»- 
vemment  of  England  had  worn  deep  and  sore 
traces  in  Irish  feeling  9  therefore  was  imme- 
diate change  in  many  things  necessary — there- 
fore was  it  bad  for  Government  to  cootinne  in 
its  old  coune  of  exclusion.  He  complimenied 
his  hon.  friend  who  made  the  motion,  for  having 
this  night  made  the  most  valuable  of  all  bis  pa- 
triotic exertions  to  save  his  country  from  min 
and  despair  (loud  cheering). 

Mr.  Pttl  applauded  the  sentiment  of  the  hon« 
mover  in  wishing  to  avoid  all  topics  of  irrita- 
tion, and  in  the  conduct  in  which  he  had  so  ably 
confonned  to  it  For  his  own  part,  he  was  re* 
solved  to  follow  so  good  an  example.  Had  he 
been  otherwise  disposed,  his  hon.  friend  who 
spoke  last  had  given  him  more  than  enough  oc- 
casion. He  felt  no  necessity  to  apologixe  tor 
the  opinions  to  which  he  adhered,  and  whicJb 
were  his  hon.  friend's  too,  within  six  weeka, 
because  he  could  not,  like  bis  hon.  friend«  be 
converted  by  Dr.  Doyle's  evidence.  Tb« 
change  wrought  in  his  hon.  friend  might  be  jo». 
tified  by  conviction  \  but  unless  he  felt  equal 
motives,  he  could  not  be  convinced.  He  would 
advise  hJs  hon.  friend  not  to  conclnde,  that  be- 
cause he  had  changed  that  he  was  infallible, 
and  to  leave  some  small  degree  of  liberty  to 
the  judgments  of  those  whom  he  bad  left  in 
their  former  ignorance.  He  was  still  bound  to 
give  bis  former  coadjutors  credit  for  their  inte- 
grity and  tbeir  motives.  Not  six  weeks  ago  waa 
bis  bon.  fk'iend  engaged  in  calling  some  partiea 
to  a  strict  account  who  had  done  sometung  to 
offend  an  Orange  Association.  He  (Mr.  Peel) 
bad  then  to  advise  the  house  to  quell  all  angry 
feelings  on  the  occasion.    He  had 


his  hon.  friend  aa  the  chosen  advocate  of  par- 
ticular opinions  on  that  onestion,  entremtio^ 
him  not  to  precipitate  a  discussion  that  woaild 
produce  no  goo4l,  and  might  terminate  la  the 
most  onfiivourable  manner.  Tet  he  waa  bow 
to  be  accused  by  his  hon.  IHend,  after  thin  ass 
weeks'  communication  with  new  opiniona,  of  a> 
want  of  uniformity  and  system  (hear,  bear). 
He  might,  possibly,  have  done  wrong  ia  adber* 
ing  with  so  much  cteadft»tness  to  old  syatemm 
and  old  notions }  bnt  if  there  were  any  oov 
charge  to  which  hu  public  conduct  had  render^ 
ed  bSn  lew  amenable  than  another.  It  waa  Ihi* 
charge  of  a  want  of  consistency.  He  coaM 
safely  affirm  that  he  bad,  on  no  occasion,  sioodi 
forth  to  oppose  the  petitions  of  the  CAlholks 
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witkooC  a  fitetinf^  of  deep   refrtt   at   beini; 
oblifed  to  Tctisl  tbe  dains  of  to  lar|^e  a  body 
of  his  fellow-tabjectt ;  for  wbom  he  entertain- 
ed all  thote  friendly  sentimenti  that  he  felt  for 
all  claaaea  of  his  Majealy*s  tubjecta,  but  whose 
applications  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  dnty  to 
the  constitution  to  oppose  (hear,  hear).     He 
had  been  peifectly  willing,  when  called  upon, 
to  pve  bis  services  to  the  Crown,  provided 
•oly  that  he  sboald  be  at  liberty  to  retain  his 
•wa  opinions  on  this  subject.    At  the  same 
time,  be  considered  It  to  be  a  part  of  his  public 
duty  to  act  cordially  with  his  colleaf  nes  in  all 
•ther  respects  wherein  dieir  sentiments  con- 
curred,    tie  might  conHdently  appeal  to  his 
rt.  boo.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  whether  his  per- 
sonal opinions  had  ever  inllaenced  Mm  In  re- 
spect of  the  adminbtration  of  the  existing  law  ? 
Hb  most  earnest  desire  had  ever  been  that  tlie 
kw  should   be  impartially  administered  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant.     Let  it  be 
proved  to  him  that  in  any  case  the  contrary  had 
happened  :  he  would  lie  the  first  to  propose  thai 
the  ioJBstlce  should  be  remedied,  and  prevented 
for  I  hie  future.    He  thought  that  every  favour 
which  might  be  extended  to  the  Catholics  ought 
to  be  extended   in  proportion  to  the  respec- 
ability,  rank,  and  opulence  of  the  candidates. 
The  hon.  mover  liad  referred  largely,  but  tome* 
what  irregularly,  to  discussions  which  had  re- 
cently taken  place  in  another  house.    Neither 
Uaiself  nor  the  hon.  gent,  could  have  any  bet- 
ter authority ,  he  presamed,  for  what  had  taken 
place  on  that  occasion,  than  the  newspapers— 
a  species  of  authority  constantly  liable,  as  tbe 
hoo.  gent,  must  know,  to  error  and  uncertainty. 
Bat  the  rt.  hon.  hart.  (Sir  J.  Newport)  had 
Seoe  farther ;  for  he  had  referred  to  proceed- 
ings of  committees  of  the  other  house,  to  the 
nient  of  pointing  out  what  questions  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  have  been  put  in  those 
committees  to  the  witnesses  examined  before 
them  (hear,  hear).     But  bow  was  it  possible 
for  the  rt.  hon.  hart  to  judge  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  questions  that  were  put  to  witnesses 
not  before  him — not  before  this  house  }  He  had 
mid,  however,  that  there  were  particular  ques- 
tions which  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  should   not   have  ad- 
dffMscd  to  tlw  witnesses.    Why,  suppose  that 
Boble  earl,  or  any  other  noble  lord,  chose  to 
think  diflerrntly  of  the  matter  \  did  the  rt.  hon.- 
hart  suppose  that  it  was  pomible  to  prevent 
•ach  qnestions  being  put }    It  was  a  very  bad, 
m  weA  as  inconveiSent  practice,  to  allude  in 
this  manner  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other 
house,     Bttt  he  would  now  rome  to  the  dry 
parliamcnitary  question  on  the  motion  itself. 
He  begged  to  ask,  without  referring  for  tbe 
present  to  tbe  Catholic  question,  whether  any 
porlioflientary  ground  bad  yet  been  laid  for  th^ 
prodacfion  of  the  papeit  (bear,  hear)  ?   In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  session,  a  motion  had 
hern  made  for  the  suppression  of  tbe  Catholic 
Amociation ;  and  in  a  later  period  of  it,  a  bill 
had  been  brought  in  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  their  present  disabilities.    On 
the  first  af  these  occasions,  notice  of  a  motion 
was  given  by  an  hon.  meml>er,  for  the  prodoc- 
tieo  of  papers  relative  to  the  communications 
which  Government  might  have  received  on  the 
■abject  of  the  Catholic  Association  i  but  so 
little  importance  wai  attachcfd  to  it,  that  upon 
the  night  ott  which  the  motion  was  to  have  come 
4P>  00  house  at  all  was  made.    The  second 


question  had  been  carried  through  tbe  house 
without  the  same  sort  of  motion  being  renewed. 
Yet  now,  when  both  of  these  questions  had 
been  discussed  and  passed,  the  hon.  gent,  moved 
for  the  production  of  papers  that  could  only 
have  been  called  for,  be  should  have  thought, 
on  one  of  those  preceding  occasions — ^and  of 
papers  which  he  supposed  only,  but  did  not 
know  to  exist  (hear,  bear).  The  hon.  member 
called  for  their  production  after  both  those 
qnestions  had  been  disposed  of  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  convert  the  Lords  (a  laugh).  But 
in  the  alternative  of  such  supposed  papers 
never  having  existed  at  all,  then  he  meant  to 

Eropose  a  vote  of  censure  against  the  Lord 
ieutenant  for  bavlag  failed  to  transmit  de^ 
patches  of  this  character.  Such  parliamentary 
grounds  he  had  never  certainly  till  now  heard 
assigned  for  the  production  of  any-  public 
papers.  But  what  were  the  terms  of  the  mo- 
tion ?— **  That  all  despatches  relating  to  tbe  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  elTects  of  religious  acimositiea 
in  Ireland  be  produced."  No  limttation, 
therefore,  as  to  time  or  place  (hear,  hear).  He 
must  really  ask  the  hon.  gent,  to  leave  those 
who  had  the  responsibility  on  their  shoulders,  to 
judge,  under  such  circumstances,  whether  the 
production  of  the  papers  intended  by  so  exten- 
sive a  motion  would  be  productive  of  that 
good  which  lie  unquestionably  contemplated. 
Of  course  those  papers  might  Include  all  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  have  written  to  the 
Government,  relative,  among  other  things,  to 
Orange  lodges  and  associations  that  now,  as  ho 
believed,  existed  no  longer  I  Could  any  good 
follow  from  this  exposition  ?  Would  it  not  tend 
to  revive  tlie  unhappy  feelings  that  had  once 
been  excited  by  the  party  spirit  of  loclelies 
which  were  now  no  more  i  Could  not  the  hon, 
gent  suppose  that  there  might  be  very  good 
reasons  for  the  Government's  declining,  at  th{i 
juncture,  to  produce  any  communications  that 
might  so  have  paned  between  them  and  the 
lord  lieutenant  ?  Upon  these  grounds  he  doubt- 
ed whether,  if  the  house  were  in  possemion  of 
these  despatches,  the  hon.  gent,  could  effect  any 
good  result  by  his  motion.  At  the  same  time, 
he  felt  no  sort  of  wish  to  conceal  what  the  rea' 
opinions  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were.  Those 
opinions  he  conceived  to  he  already  matte r*  of 
record  i  and  he  should  but  deceive  the  house  If 
he  did  not  explicitly  state,  that  the  same  bcn- 
timents  which  that  noble  lord  had  already  ut- 
tered in  hit  speeches  formerly,  and  latterly  b^ 
proxy,  were  still  warmly  maintained,  and  che* 
risbed  by  him  (cheers).  For  the  reasons  he  had 
already  submitted,  he  found  himself  under  tha 
painful  necessity  of  opposing  flie  motion. 

Lord  John  RusMtU  said,  that  as  to  change  of 
opinions,  there  were  undoubtedly  occasions 
upon  which  it  was  not  entitled  to  respect  But 
when  he  saw  an  individual  possessing  lar^o 
property  in  Ireland  and  extensive  fomily  con- 
nexions, like  tbe  hon.  gent,  exposing  himself  to 
great  p#rsoiial  obloquy  by  consclentlottsiy 
espousliig  a  different  opinion  on  a  great  pobfle 
question  finom  that  which  he  had  at  first  entei^* 
tained,  then  he  must  say,  that  change  was  a 
meritorlons  act  of  duty.  As  this  was  the  last 
opportunity  he  might  have  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  was  anxious  to  offbr  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  He  had 
supported  the  two  measures  of  conciliation  tluM 
had  been  introduced  almost  colnddently  with 
the  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  becauM 
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beiair  IkaA  many  Bn^liili  county  menben, 
•vce,  ware  diipoied  to  Toto  in  a  conciliatory 
•pirit ;  and  bocaaio  it  woald  have  beon  a  pity 
to  loM  to  golden  an  opportunity  as  the  carrying 
of  tiKMe  measarei  leemed  to  offer*  for  effecting 
that  conciliation  of  to  large  a  portion  of  the 
King*!  tul^ecta    Bot  be  woald  not  think  him- 
telf  bound  on  fbtnre  occasions  by  the  votes  he 
had  given  on  those  measures.    As  to  the  di* 
vided  stale  of  the  Cabinet  on  this  qncilion,  he 
thonght  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  entirely 
hostile,  than  the  present    He  could  very  well 
nnderstand  the  force  of  what  Mr.  Pitt  biwl  said 
in  1804,  to  Lord  FingalU  and  what  Lord  Fingnll 
had  •ubseqaently.  conunnnicated  to  him  (Lord 
J.  Rnsseii),  that  **•  bis  opinion  wns  in  iavonc 
of  the  Catholic  clahnt ;  bnt  it  was  an  ophiion 
that  could  not  be  mentioned  to  His  Bliyesty ; 
the  e^stence  of  his  administimtion,   and  his 
ability  to  prosecute  the  war  with  France  de- 
pended, peihaps,  on  the  contioned  rejection  of 
Onoe  claims'  >  (hear,  bear).    This  Ind  been  said 
(o  be  a  presuaptous  speech  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  but  it  at  any  rate  contained  intelligible 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  Catholic  aneslion. 
But  what  wns  there  in  the  situation  of  affairs 
at  the  prasant. moment  that  conld  he  compared 
either  in  point  of  existing  danger  as  to  our  fo* 
reign  relations*  or  of  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  a  perseverance  in   rejecting   the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  with  the  period  at 
whkh  Mr.  PUt  might  mahe  use  of  both  these 
argnmenln  to  justify  the  line  of  conduct  which 
he  adopted  ?  The  lituation  of  the  country  was 
new  in  all  raapects  essentially  different.    Ho 
should  conclude  by  ezpresring  his  conviction, 
thai  unless  Government  speedily  carried  the 
Cntholio    question  tbrough  both  houses,   the 
conntiTf  was  not  safr,  ainl  there  conld  be  no 
tfUMiuUlity,  not  for  Ireland  merely«  but  for 
the  whole  kingdonk 

I«rd  FMmeU  X*.  Qwmar  felt  extreme  relucts 
nnce  at  opposing  the  sMtion.  If  he  thought  the 
vote  he  was  about  to  give  would  at  all  prejn«> 
dice  the  intereits  of  the  great  enestion  of  Eman« 
dpntion,  to  which  he  would  henceforward  de- 
vote every  energy  he  possessed,  he  should  fbel 
no  hesiution  in  adopting  a  different  conrM. 
The  opinieni  he  had  fonnerly  entertained  on 
the  Catholic  question  had  been  a  good  deal 
guided,  peshaps,  by  personal  coottderatiom  and 
feelinga.  of  a  powerful  nature  i  hut  all  snch 
were  now  merged  in  the  consideration  of  the 
grcnl  prinaipleB  upon  which  his  vote  would  he 
given  hs-fisvnnr.  of  thnl  momentous  question 
(Innd  rhsin) 

The  CBbiufffsr  0/  tkt  JbrdUfner  declared, 
that  if  ha  thoogfat  the  production  of  these  pn- 
pen  wMUd  lend  to  the  atlainmeutof  the  olgect 
vhkh  hk  hon.  fHend  had  in  view,  he  would 
mst  oppose  the  motion.  Thnt  hon.  genC  seemed 
In  intter  himself  that  the  production  of  snch 
papers  would  have  an  elect  in  allaying  the  ir- 
rlmtienitf  Iretend  fai  rrfsrd  to  the  decision  of 
nimlhur  house  upon  the  Catholic  questioa 
Bui  hn  could  not  see  how  the  effect  was  to  be 
pradn«Qd«  even  if  these  papers  ihould  appear 
tn  Bslihi  the  very  ile^  which  the  hon.  gent, 
natkiastndi  It  wasqoilelmnvohahle  thnt  there 
shnnldnnt  he mUnd  ap  In  the  cerrcspondcnce 
rcltfffnd  tn»  dntnlls  of  vminua  kinds  connected 
wiiti  the  rs^tlt-  f  Irdnnd,  which  would 
nuttvnlMhly  poednee  nibcti  the  rtry  opposite 
tn  those  Mdb  the  hoik  sMsihor  cnntemiplated. 
CIn  thni  gmund nione  bethought  it  inexpedient 
to  comply  with  the  motion.    The  line  of  argu- 


ment which  had  been  tsken  on  this  occnslon  by 
bis  hon.  ftiend  was  much-more  likely  to  conci- 
liate and  amuage   angiy  feelii^,    than  any 
papers  that  his  sMtion  conld  Include  (hear, 
bear).     He  was  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his 
honoufmble  friend  fbr  the   tone  and   nmnner 
with  which  at  a  moment  of  peculiarly  angry 
feeling,   he  bad    re-opened    this    dlscnssiow 
hear,  hear).    With  respect   to   the    Cathoile 
bill  he  (the  Chancelfor    of   the  Exchequer) 
had  expretsed  bis  opinions  prettv  clenrly,  both 
by  his  speeches  and  his  votes  In  favour  of  It, 
and  on  the  two  other  propositions  that  had 
been  adverted  to|  propositions  which  he  had 
supported,  but  certainly  not  without  great  re- 
luctance, hesitation  and  difBculty.    The  nobin 
lord  who  had  attacked  the  conistency  and  co»-> 
dnct  of  His  M^etty's  Ministers,  had  done  the« 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  imputed  to  them  no 
want  of  integrity ;  bot  still  the  noble  lord  oh- 
served  he  could  not  understand  bow  they  could 
reconcile  it  to  their  own  consciences  to  be  still 
in  oiSce  (hear,  hear).    He  conld  hardly,  per- 
haps, as  a  minister,  expect  to  he  believed  in 
the  full  extent  to  which  he  was  about  to  speak, 
(hear,  hear)  1  bnt  he  woald  say,  that  if  ho 
thought  he  could  forward  the  great  question 
of  Catholic    Enmacipation    by  going  oni  of 
oftce,  be  would  resign  to*roorrow  (lend  cheers). 
At  the  snme  time  he  woo  Id  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  be  could  not  we  how  minlsten  coold 
be  called  upon  to  retire  frouf  the  government 
at  a  time   when  the  country  was  generally 
satis6ed  (hear,  hear)  and  when  he    did    not 
know  how  a  government  cooM  be  formed  which 
should  be  unanimous  on  this  question :  but  he 
deprecated  the  impremion  whieb  it  might  unit 
the  purposes  of  sosm  persons  to  diffuse    thnt 
the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  our 
lifelcM  as  it  was  made  out  to  he  (cheen).    He 
was  struck  with  the  circumstnnoe,  that  of  tbn 
Irish  messbers,  who  were  forsserly  the  monC 
violent  against  it,  a  large  numher  was  added, 
bnt  very  lately,  to  tbe  so pportetsef  themes- 
sure.    Other  authorities  in  the  state  hnd  ninw 
shown  theumelvcs  wrry  favenrable  to  lt|  asid 
it  was  still  proceeding  advantageously.     8« 
much  of  the  debate  of  tbie  night  hnd  been  em 
extraneous  mntten,  and  the  question  on 
niotion  wns  confined  within  so  narrow  a 
pass,  that  ha  thought  It  unnecessary  te  toi. 
tlie  honse  with  any  further  observutisns, 
should  content  himself  with  opposing  the  an 
Mr.  Brmtglum  said  that  the  rt.  hon. 
(Peel)  hnd  offered  vnrious  rsasens  why 
motion  should  not  be  complied  with.    In 
first  place«  he  said  it  went  back  ta  an 
oite  period^that,-with  respect  to  ds 
was  all  at  sea.    If  that  were  a  slncero 
tion,  he  was  sure  the  rt  hen.  gent,  hnd 
mentary  skill  enough  to  knnw  that  he  sulghl  «t 
onoe  have  made  the  mot&on  dofioUe  hylhnit 
ing  it  I  but  if  thnt  hnd  not  occnired  so  Ike 
hon.  gent  he  wenid  tender,  under  fiiv< 
hon.  mover,  his  humhie  aid  in  UmJ 
motion,  by  the  insertien  of  the  words, 
last  twenty-four,  or  twelve,  or  eight 
The  second  ob^ectifm  wns,  thnt  the 
for  a  vast  variety  of  particulare  1  1       _ 
ing  Orange  lodges    which  would  revive 
unplensnnt  diacnsshin.    To  meet  thk  el||i 
be  would  propose  te  llaslt  the  metinn  H 
information  as  coald  he  produced  withnnt  #»» 
triment  te  the  public  servke.    The  thM  w^ 
j  eetion  was,  one  of  n  most  eztroerdinnry  nntntw>« 
and  on  this  point  the  rl  hon«  gent,  hnd  per- 
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filmed  we  of  tbe  loott  nimble  e^qliitlont  ^vbich 
he  had  ever  wiUietsed.  The  hpQ.  gentleman 
toined  round  on  a  sudden,  and  asked,  *'  How 
do  you  know  there  is  any  sach  paper  in  ezis^ 
tence?**  He  would  answer  that  ouestion  by 
nyinf ,  that  if  he  did  not  know  the  tact  before, 
iie  knew  it  now ;  if  tbe  paper  had  not  been  in 
existence,  tbe  rt.  bon.  gent  would  have  said  so, 
isd  that  would  have  satisfied  the  bon*  mover 
It  once  :  just  as  tbe  one  reason,  in  tbe  story, 
for  not  saluting — namely,  that  there  were  no 
{BOS  or  ammunition,  was  held  to  be  more  logi- 
cs! than  tbe  other  twelve  (a  laugh).  As  to 
tbe  argument,  that  it  would  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose to  have  Lord  Wellesley's  opinion  on  tbe 
lebject  in  writing,  because  that  opinion  was 
already   known  bj  tlie  proxy  wbich  be  had 

E'ven,  be  vras  at  issue  with  the  rt.  bon.  gent. 
t  desired  to  see  the  language  of  tbe  despatch 
fai  wbich  tbe  noble  lord  bad  declared  bis  opi- 
oioBs,  rather  than  tbe  dumb  proxy  allowed  by 
tbe  cttitom  of  another  place.    He  wished  to 
know    the  reasons  by  wbich  the  noble  lord 
backed  his  opinion.    He  wished  to  see  the  re- 
Istioo  to  which  that  recommendation  stood  to 
other  recommendations  of  bis  lordship,  on  which 
Pvliaaaent  bad  pamed  measures  of  great  im- 
portance,   la  what  way  bad  tbe  session  begun  ? 
Jo  tbe  King's  Speech,  they  were  recommended 
to  take  measures  against  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciaiJOD.    And  why  ?  Because  it  was  said  to  be 
dugevons  to  tbe  peace  of  Ireland.    And  how 
was  that  provctl  ?    **  By  the  despatch,"  said 
the  Ki^g*!  Speech,  *'  of  my  viceroy  in  Ire- 
ItBd  s  kere  is  tbe  result  of  his  experience  and 
ohservaHoD,  and  be  advises  that  a  law  should 
be  paMed    to  put  down  the  Cathoiic  As90- 
ciatieo.*'    If  any  country  bad  been  ill  Obed  In 
this  proceeding,  it  might  be  Ireland— if  any 
couoiry  bad  a  right  to  complain,  it  might  be 
Eagiaod  as  well  as  Ireland.    But  there  was  one 
individval,  and  be  an  illustrious  one,  who  had 
a  great  right  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
wluch  lie  bad  been  treated  in  regard  to  his 
country — that  country  which  might  be  happy 
oader  bia  sway,  if  be  were  allowed  to  pursue 
ao  uodivlded,  uniform,  and  consistent  system  of 
goremmeBt,  but  whose  government,  as  matters 
Bow  stood,  distracted  as  it  was,  by  one  man 
bciqg  set  to  pull  one  way,  and  another  to  draw 
sfloCber  way  witb  e quail  and  opposite  force — 
tbas  coiiateracting  the  efforts  of  each  other — 
produced  ao  result  which  tbe  country  or  Parlia- 
aeot  bad  a  right  to  txptct  (bear,  bear).    On 
Ike  fM>ble  lord's  authority  coercion  bad  been 
res^ted   to }   on  bis  recommendation  tbe  Ca- 
iboSc    AaoociatioB  bad  been  pot  down ;   but 
coupled  with  that  recommendation  was,  as  he 
was  informed,  a  strong  and  anxious  wish  that 
tbey    shoiild  accompany  coercion  witb    'con« 
^iatioa.     They  bad  adopted  tbe  first  part  of 
bisrece^flieiidation,  tbe  rest  they  bad  given  to 
empty  aU.    Was  it  fair,  reasonable,  or  con- 
■isleatvior  was  it  doing  justice  to  Lord  Welle»- 
ley,  lo  aak  Farliament  to  pass  measures  bear- 
iag  «  banh  and   unpleasiBg   aspect>-to  put 
d*wtt  unnalt,  without  at  tiie  same  time  doing 
•»  hat  raaar  receinmended  from  the  same  paren- 
tal sHMillb-^peniag  tbe  door  of  the  constitntion 
to  tba  bmlk  of  the  Irish  people  ?    But  minis- 
icrs  wkUmld    those    measures   wbich   would 
prove  LoDd  Wellesley  consistent,  as  well  as 
kiad  and  bumase,  becaaee  they  would  prove 
that  tbejr,  mlaisters,  bad  taken  a  false  estimate 
of  wbai  Ibe  exigencies  of  the  time  required. 
Tbe  rt.  liOB.  tiie  ChaoceHor  of  the  Excnequer 


bad  eodeavoared  to  explain  bow  it  happened 
that  on  the  question  of  Catholic  Emi^cipation 
be  and  others  of  his  colleagues  chose  to  submit 
to  being  defeated  by  the  more  influential  part 
of  tbe  cabinet.  He  must  confess  that  he  could 
not  understand  the  rt  boo.  gent.*s  reasoning ; 
but  more  of  that  hereafter.  He  had  read  a 
great  deal  about  the  way  in  which  that  ques- 
tion bad  been  opposed  by  persons  in  the  other 
house  of  Parliament,  although'  he  must  not 
mention  what  he  had  read.  The  house  in  whicb 
he  was  speaking  was  tbe  only  place  in  the 
universe  in  which  any  thing  said  in  the  other 
hoBse  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  obser- 
vation. Any  persons  in  any  society,  in  any 
debating-club,  in  any  tavern-meeting,  in' any 
smoking-room,  in  any  ale-bouse  in  England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  might  meet  in 
safety  and  discuss,  without  hearing  a  word 
about  breach  of  privilege,  every  act,  every 
word,  every  speech,  aye,  every  gesture  of  any 
individual  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
be  just  as  safe  the  moment  after  as  they  were 
the  moment  before  (laughter).  But  be  could 
not  do  so  in  that  house.  Well,  it  was  a  case  of 
necessity,  and  he  must  submit.  He  had  no 
right  to  make  any  allusion  to  what  was  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him — there  be  was  on  an  eqnal  footing 
witb  a  stranger  out  of  doors — from  alluding  to 
a  libel  which  had  been  published,  and  which 
he  expected  to  see  prosecuted  both  in  England 
and  Ireland— he  meant  a  speech  purporting  to 
be  a  speech  of  a  most  considerable  person — of 
high  military  commanders,  the  highest — of  those 
near  the  throne,  the  nearest — which  bad  been 
circulated,  as  his  bon.  friend  had  made  known, 
to  his  astonished  ears,  and  be  had  no  doubt  the 
house  partook  of  bis  astonishment,  in  Ireland, 
and  which  was  printed  in  fair  characters  by 
Benbow,  the  greatest  libeller  both  of  religion 
and  of  government,  and  of  persons,  male  and 
female,  which  modern  times  had  produced,  as 
the  records  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could 
testify  (laughter  and  cheers).  That  libel — a 
speech  which  never  was  spoken,  whicb  never 
couJd  have  been  spoken  by  the  illustrious  per- 
son whose  sentiments  it  purported  to  express- 
had  been  circulated  in  Ireland,  by  a  noble 
peer.  Of  course  bis  learned  friend  the  At- 
torney-General would  move  to-morrow  week, 
the  first  day  of  term,  in  the  King's  Bench, 
against  Benbow;  tot  any  thing  more  scanda- 
lous, more  outrageous,  more  monstrously  in- 
jurious to  the  illustrious  person  in  question, 
mortal  fancy  could  not  devise,  than  to  make 
him  say — as  was  done  in  the  pretended  speeeh 
— that  when  he  came  to  the  throne  be  would 
not  govern  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  but  according  to  a  model  and 
scale  of  bis  own — a  scale  which  even  James  If. 
never  dreamed  of  governing  by,  or  if  he  did 
dream  of  it,  never  whispered  it  to  the  world 
when  his  conduct  originated  the  bill  of  exclu* 
sion,  or  when  it  caused  him  to  be  actually  ex* 
eluded,  to  make '  way  for  his  Royal  Higboesa 
tbe  Duke  of  York  and  family  (cheers).  Jamea 
II.  bad  never  said  any  thing  one-mHliontb  part 
so  scandalous  as  that  which  was  attributed  to 
tbe  Royal  Duke  in  this  libel.  He  was  glad 
that  an  example  would  be  made  of  tbe  printer 
bene,  and  the  cil-culator  In  Ireland,  of  this 
atrocious  paper.  He  was  extremely  happy  to 
find  that  the  Attotney-General  had  resolved 
not  to  follow  bis  usual  practice  of  filing  an 
ex-oMcio  information.    To  move  the  Court  of 
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iLlDf*!  Bench  was  more  latitiactory  (a  lanifh), 
as  it  would  ^afford  the  Royal  Duke  an  oppor- 
tunity of  denying  on  oath,  which  he  knew  be 
was  very  anxious  to  do,  that  he  had  spoken  the 
speech  which  was  falsely  attributed  tu  him. 
But  the  Royal  Duke  was  not  the  only  person 
who  had  soffered  in  public  estimation  from  the 
misre presentations  which  had  |^ne  abroad  re- 
tpectin;  thsm.  With  respect  to  a  noble  mar- 
quis,  who  had  been  alluded  to,  he  must  say  he 
tnooght  he  had  been  misunderstood.  All  that 
he  had  intended  to  say  was,  that  if  this  country 
was  to  enter  into  a  struggle  respecting  the 
Catholic  question — that  last  and  most  dreadful 
of  all  the  calamities  before  them — it  was  better 
that  we  should  do  so  now  than  at  a  period 
when  we  had  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  there  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord 
had,  perhaps,  not  baing  used  to  public  speak- 
ing, expressed  himself  rather  awkwardly,  just 
as  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  might  get  into  a  scrape, 
if  be  were  to  attempt  to  review  any  of  the 
noble  lord*s  military  operations  (a  laugh). 
Now  he  came  to  the  rt  rev.  prelates  (a  laugh), 
two  of  whom  were  held  up  to  public  estimation. 
OneVt  rev.  prelate  who  bad  formerly  supported 
the  Catholics — before  he  became  a  bishop  (a 
langh),  but  who  was  now  opposed  to  them  bad 
-—would  it  be  believed? — thU  bishop,  being  of 
Bound  mind  (a  laugh),  in  order  to  prove  that 
he  and  his  right  rev.  brethren  had  no  sinister 
motive  in  opposing  the  Catholic  claims,  but 
were  actuated  by  nothing  hut  what  was  most 
pure,  had  referred  to  the  case  of  the  seven 
bishops — the  very  seed  of  the  church.  Bui, 
good  Lord  Bishop,  very  different  were  the 
two  cases.  The  seven  bishops  opposed  the 
King  and  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne: 
they  resisted  the  encroachments  of  arbi- 
trary power  I  for  this  they  went  to  trial, 
and  for  this  they  were  prepared  to  go  to  the 
scaffold.  The  good  Lord  Bishop  should  re- 
member, too,  that  by  his  opposition  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, inntead  of  exposing  himself,  as  the  seven 
bishops  did  by  their  opposition,  to  the  liability 
of  going  to  the  tower  by  water,  to  be  there  shut 
up,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Westminster-hall 
for  trial,  he  exposed  himself  only  to  the  danger 
of  further  promotion  (a  laugh).  The  most  im- 
minent danger  which  he  would  run  was  that  of 
being  expelled  from  his  own  see  to  another — it 
might  be  better,  but  in  the  common  course  of 
things  it  could  not  be  worse  (lauchtcr).  The 
jeopardy  which  he  ran  was  that  of  going  along 
with  the  high  court  party  and  the  heir-ap- 
parent ;  and  his  extreme  devotion  towards  the 
rising  sun  would  not,  as  sometimes  happened, 
operate  injuriously  to  the  rt.  rev.  Father  in  God 
in  tho  present  reign ;  for  in  the  course  he  was 
pursuing,  he  would  just  do  himself  as  much 
good  in  the  present  reign  as  he  expected  by  re- 
version in  the  next  (laughter).  Surely  the  per- 
sons who  had  put  forth  such  libels  on  the  rt. 
rev.  prelate  to  whom  be  alluded,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  prosecution.  What  could  be  more 
scandalous  than  io  make  a  rt  rev.  Father  in  God 
talk  such  unaccountable  nonsense  ?  That  it  was 
a  libel,  any  body  who  ran  might  see — aye,  if  he 
ran  as  a  bUhep  would  from  Chester  to  Duiham 
(laughter)  |  or  aa  a  curate  ran,  which  was,  it 
was  said,  as  the  crow  flew.  He  hoped  all  those 
matters,  which  greatly  amused  himself  and 
o^lhert,  would  be  set  right  at  the  earliest  op- 
portnnatVt  by  bringing  the  offending  parties  to 
trial.  The  House  of  fjords,  however,  were  not 
rlare'^  ptu-iMr  asrh  refttnint  with  regard   to 


speaking  of  other  uaembliet  at  the  Ho«w  of 
Commons  was.    What  would  be  said  to  him,  if 
he  were  to  talk  of  a  noble  and  learned  lord  in 
tbe  other  house,  as  that  learned  individual, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  most  conscientiously — 
for  he  must  be  taken  to  be  more  conscienlions 
than  any  other  man,  as  he  was  always  talking 
of  his  conscience — had  chosen  to  speak  of  two 
members  of  that  house,  whom  he  alluded  to  as 
lawyers  **  eminent  in  their  own  estimation  >** 
But  with  respect  to  much  of  tbe  trash  which  bad 
been  uttered  in  another  place  aboat  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Catholic  bill  was  framed,  he 
could  relate  an  anecdote,  which  might  teach 
some  persons  the  propriety  of  being  more  mo- 
dest on  such  a  topic.    He  remembered  on  ooe 
occasion,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  talked  for 
half  an  hour  about  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which 
had  gone  up  to  the  other  house.    ^'  Was  ever,** 
said  the  learned  lord,  **  such  stuff  to  be  seen  on 
tbe   statute-book?*'    There,    by-the-bye,   the 
learned  lord  showed  but  a  moderate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  statute-book,  for  there  was  no 
absurdity    which    might   not  be  found   there. 
'^  What  lawyer,*'  continued  the  learned  lord, 
'*  could  have  written  this  ?*'  Thus,  most  consci- 
entiously, advertizing  him  (Mr.  Brougham) — 
for  the  bill  was  his — to  his  clients,  as  a  persxin 
who  was  no  lawyer.     It  turned  ont  that  the 
very  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  the  learned  lord 
objected  had  been  written  by  himself  six  mooiJm 
before,  and  he  had  forgotten  it.    He  polled  out 
of  his  pocket,  in  the  presence  of  a  near  relative 
of  the  noble  lord,  the  manuscript  with  all  the 
absurdities  In  the  noble  lord*s  band-writinr  to 
which  he  objected  in  tbe  printed  bill,  and  which 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  introduced  only  ia  coa- 
pliance  with  the  noble  and  learned  lord^t  wish, 
having  in  the  first  instance  olyected  to  them 
himself.    Remembering  all  these  things,   the 
rejection  of  tbe  Catholic  bill  had  not  a»  all  di- 
minished the  respect  which  he  had,  previously 
to  that  event,  entertained  for  that  august  as- 
sembly.    It  gave  him  satisfaction,  howaver,  to 
know,  that  though  tiiat  assembly  believed  they 
had  set  the  Catholic  question  at  rest  by  mnsicr- 
ing  their  largo  miyonties,  it  never  woald  be 
set  at  rest  till  that  was  done  which  alone  cooM 
tranquillize  Ireland,  giving  her  equal  jastice* 
and  making  equal  law  for  the  milliaosaa  ssell 
as  for  the  few  (hear,  hear).    The  opponents  of 
the  Catholics  might  set  forward  their  milltaryr 
commanders,  they  might  array  against  tbeaa 
their  subtile  lawyers,  for  tho  first  lime  changed 
by  the  new   light    which  appeared   to  bave 
broken  in  upon  them  from  the  declarmtiott  of 
war,  falsely  ascribed  to  a  Royal  Duke  \  and 
here  he  must  say,  that  thii  document  a ppe«rr4 
to  have  deceived  even  the  premier,  and  to  have 
warmed  him  into  a  degree  of  ardour,  ohstioacy^ 
and  pertinacity  in  adhering  to  policy  now  ex- 
ploded in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  mea,  wbicb 
he  had  never  before  ex  pressed  so  detenBiaat«l  j 
or  so  dogmatically.    They  might  bring  into  tW 
field  their  military  patriots,  and  their  lo^al  |Mb* 
(riots,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  their  proxiea^aisd 
their  forces  from  the  west  and  the  north,  obtaia  a 
triumph — not  over  the  House  of  Commovs,  for  af 
themselves  they  should  not  think  for  an  iostaat^ 
but  over  Ireland,  over  England,  over  right  aa4 
over  justice.  That  triumph,  however^  would  be 
but  momentary.      They  might  now  azmit*   bat 
their  tone  of  exultation  would  soon  he  taraed  usta 
another  strain.     Of  one  thing  let  them  be  Well 
assured — they  had  not   done  with  tbe   IraA 
question  by  their  vote.    It  was  not  oaa^    ^ 
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tUfle'the  cry  or  dz  millioiu  of  (heir  couotry- 
nen,  e^ep  if  that  cry  ytere  wrong ;  macb  less 
when  it  was  the  cry  of  right,  of  reaiOD  and  of 
justice^  against  mere  brute   power    and   un- 
reasonable obstinacy,  which  set  oil  justice  at 
defiance  (cheers).    To  the  people  of  Ireland 
he  would  recommend  submission  to  the  law — 
bad,  bad  as  it  was ;  but  he  agreed  with  his  bon. 
friend  in  coaaselling  union — above  all  things 
union  (cheers).    Let  no  little  personal  piques 
or  local  diflerences  divide  them — let  not  even 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  for  one  mo- 
ment split  them  who  ahoald  unite  'as  one  man, 
and  who  if  united  must  conquer  (cheers).    The 
lord»7~tbe  bidmns — the  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throoe — all  could  not  defeat    them,    nothing 
could  do  that  but  their  own  disunion  and  vio- 
lence.   He  had  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  disunion  in  the  cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  question.    It  appeared  strange  (hat 
the  country  should  be  governed  by  ministers 
wlio  could  agree  about  a  joint  stock  company, 
but  not   upon  a  question  which  distracted  a 
great  part  of  the  empire.    In  Mr.  Pitt*s  time, 
that  minister  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
could  not  attend  to  the  Catholic  ouestion  whilst 
he  had  to  watch  the  Emperor  Napoleon :  but 
sow  Kapoleon  was  dead,  and  the  Catholic  ques- 
timrwas  the  only  important  question  which 
rouM  arrest  the  attention  of  Government.    Mr. 
Pitt,  too,  used  to  say  that  the  late  King  would 
not  hear  of  the  Catholic  question.    His  late 
Majesty  was  an  elderly  man  of  formed  habits, 
and  his  scruples  were  conscientious,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  some  respect.  His  present  Ma- 
jesty, however,  was  not  in  the  same  situation 
as  his  father.    He  was,  to  be  sore,  a  man  well 
stricken  in  years^  though  not  of  very  venerable 
age    (a   laugh),    and   had    no    conscientious 
scniptes  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  (laughter) 
with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question.    On  the 
contrary,  his  Miyesty  had  always  stated  that 
he  was  in  fisvour  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
He  had  repeatedly  given  his  pledge  in  private 
to  support  tiie  question,  to  the  leaders  of  the 
measore,  and' with  that  they  had  been  satisfied. 
But  be  would  pursue  that  matter  no  further. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  regret  that  those 
messbers  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  fsvourable 
to  the  measure  should  compromise  with  their 
colleagoes  who  were  opposed  to  it.    He  hoped 
yet  to  see  the  day,   however,  when  a  stand 
stiould  be  made  for  the  question.     If  It  so  hap- 
pened that  they  left  office,  they  would,  indeed, 
qvii  the  smile  of  the  court;  but  they  would  quit 
it  for  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  and  for  (he 
still  more  delightful  and  imperishable  reward, 
the  applause  of  their  own  hearts  and  self-ap- 
proving consciences  (much  cheering).    To  ad- 
drras  himself,  however,  to  those — ^if  any — who 
might  treat  recompenses  like  those  as  some- 
vfmi  Thdoqary  (hear,  hear)— who  might  con- 
sider the  applause  of  a  country,  and  feelings 
of  self-approbation,  as  topics  pleasant  to  de- 
clains  about,  but  not,  in  practice,  very  pro- 
fitable or  desirable  (laughter) — to  those  gen- 
tlemen he  would  suggest — and  this,  at  least, 
was  a  doctrine   which  they  would  listen  to— 
that  tbere  would  not  be  much  risk  in  making 
the  aland  which  he  adverted  to,  for  he  did  not 
thlafc  that  the  sacrifice  of  places  would  be  de- 
nanded.    He  did  not  much  expect,  although 
he  had  in  his  time  seen  strange  things,  to  see  an 
admioistration  formed  out  of  the  hon.  member 
from  the  west  of  England  (Sir  T.  Lethbridge) 
and  die  right  boo.  8cc.  (Peel).     Thour  persons 


who  on  a  late  occasion  had  prevented  (be  rt. 
hon.  gent  (Mr.  Canning)  from  quitting  his  na-' 
tive  country  (bear,  hear)  would  inierfereagain, 
if  they  found  him  resolute  (  and  rather  ac- 
quiesce in  his  opinions  than  sutTer  him  to  quit 
hl4  place.  He  might  enjoy,  if  he  would  only 
condescend  to  accept  it,  one  of  the  highest 
triumphs  which  it  was  possible  for  ambition  to 
conceive;  for  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  again  as- 
serted, as  his  decided  opinion,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  try  the  question  as  he  advised,  with- 
out securing  a  glorious  victory  (much  cheer- 
ing). His  nope  still  was  and  his  prayer,  thai 
the  friends  of  Catholic  concession  would  end 
their  compromise  and  save  Ireland;  but  if 
they  did  not,  still  he  did  not  despair;  nor 
would  he  ever  despair  of  a  cause  which  had  (he 
strength  of  right,  as  well  as  of  numbers  to  back 
it  (hear,  hear).  The  Catholle  cause  had  prin- 
ciple to  build  itself  on,  and  popular  favour  to 
adorn  it.  Let  Ireland  be  but  true  to  herself— 
let  unanimity  prevail  among  her  children — let 
violence  give  place  to  sterling,  steady  opposi- 
tion, directed  nystematicallyand  constitution- 
ally against  a  government  in  which  fhey  could 
not  for  a  moment  reasonably  trust;  let  Irf!*- 
land  only  adopt  this  course,  and  he  had  still  no 
doubt,  that,  by  herself— if  left  by  those  whb 
called  theinsehcs  her  friends— she  might  work 
out  her  own  salvation. 

Mr.  Plunkett  (bought  it  probable  that  (he  re- 
solution  had  been  cniefiy  moved  fbr  the  pur* 
pose  of  alTording  bon.  members  an  opportunKy 
to  notice  the  Catholic  question  in  its  present 
situation;  that  end  having  been  answered,  he 
was  inclined  to  submit  to  the  hon.  mover  whe- 
ther it  was  worth  while  to  posh  it  any  farther. 
As  far  as  he  could  learn,  the  despatch  de- 
manded was  not  required  with  a  view  to  any 
measure  either  pending  or  intended  to  be  in- 
troduced. This  being  the  case,  it  could  only 
be  called  for — supposing  it  to  exist — for  pur- 
poses of  abstract  discussion — and  for  such  pur- 
poses he  was  not  prepared  to  give  it ;  and  if 
it  turned  out  that  no  such  despatch  existed, 
then  the  absence  of  it  was  to  raise  a  ground 
for  inculpation  against  the  noble  marquis  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Now  he  saw  no 
ground  made  out,  as  far  as  either  of  these  in- 
tentions went,  for  calling  upon  government  to 
produce  the  despatch  In  question  $  nor  did  He  * 
think  there  was  any  pretence  for  alleging  (hat 
ministers  had  only  followed  up  the  coercive 
measures  recommended  by  Lord  Wellcsley, 
and  that  they  now  refused  to  produce  the  do- 
cument which  contained  the  .noble  lord*s 
counsel  as  to  amelioration.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  could  personally  speak  (o  the  des- 
patches of  the  noble  marquis,  but  he  believed 
that  he  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  bis 
sentiments ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
there  had  been  no  measure,  either  of  inquiry, 
grace,  or  favour,  recommended  by  him,  which 
the  English  government  had  dot,  in  the  fullest 
extent,  attended  to.  Having  saitf  thus  much 
and  just  taking  leave  to  add,  that  upon  (he 
Catholic  question  generally,  be  believed  ibe 
sentiments  of  tfl^  noble  marq^nia  to  be  entirely 
unchanged;  that  his  opinion  as  to  (he' para- 
mount necessi(y  of  the  measure  was  as  strong 
as  it  had  ever  been  at  any  period  of  his  life  ;  — 
having  said  this,  he  should  pass  by  entirely  the 
question  as  to  the  motion  itself,  and  trouble  the 
house  with  a  few  observations,  in  reply  to 
those  which  had  fallen  from  the  learned  member 
for  Wincbelsea.     Wflh  respec(,  then,  (o  (ho 
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Catholic  claimt,  he  thong bt  that  the  country 
VTM  left,  by  the  recent  deciiion,  in  a  situation 
deeply  to  be  lamented.  The  difficulty  was  not 
merely  that  the  question  of  Emancipation  had 
Ikilcd,  but  that  a  positive  opposition  of  opi- 
nions was  avowed  between  tne  lower  and  the 
upper  House  of  Parliament  The  question 
had  on  this  occasion  been  brought  forward,  b^ 
the  hon.  member  for  Westminster,  without  his 
aid,  and  he  might  say  without  his  concurrence. 
Had  his  opinion  been  asked  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction,  he  should  certainly  haye  said, 
that  the  period  chosen  was  unfortunate ;  but 
he  had  not  thought  At  to  Tolnnteer  that  decla- 
ration after  the  bill  was  before  the  house.  In 
what  had  happened,  all  circumstances  taken 
into  view,  he  iouod  nothing  to  excite  surprise  i 
but  still  less  did  he  see  any  reason  for  despond- 
ing as  to  the  eventual  and  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  measure  {  for  he  agreed  entirely 
npon  this  point  with  the  learned  member  op- 
posite, that  the  success  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion could  never  be  prevented  unless  by  the 
egregious  folly  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  If 
they  would  only  be  tranquil,  firm,  and  re- 
■ort  to  no  other  arms  than  those  with  which  the 
constitution  supplied  them,  the  success  of  their 
cause  was  as  certain  as  its  justice.  For  the 
charge  that  the  Catholics  themselves  were 
careless  as  to  its  accomplishment,  he  cared  no- 
thing I  if  the  Catholics  should  come  forward 
to-morrow,  and  state  that  they  were  indifferent 
about  the  measure,  he  should  say  that  they 
were  hypocrites,  and  did  not  deserve  to  be 
believed  i  he  would  prefer  believing  that  they 
were  Iklse,  to  admitting  that  they  were  de- 
graded. There  was  no  security  for  the  consti- 
tution— for  the  ezistence^f  any  country,  in 
which  five  millions  of  the  inhabitants  were 
supine  about  gaining  rights  which  belonged  to 
them  (hear,  bear).  Having,  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  session,  stated  fully  to  the  house  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  supported  the  Catholic 
claims,  he  should  only  take  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  now  as  to  the  consistency  of  a  Uovem- 
ment*s  being  divided  upon  so  important  a 
question.  As  far  as  precedents  went,  one  of 
the  hon.  gents,  who  most  vehemently  obiccted 
to  such  a  division,  had  himself  declared,  that 
upon  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform— 
a  subject  scarcely  less  vital — he.should  be  pre- 
pared to  form  part  of  an  administration  not 
agreed.  He  believed  that  if  the  Government 
had  been  formed  entirely  of  individuals  ini- 
mical to  the  Catholics,  their  cause  would  have 
made  far  less  progress  than  it  had  done.  With 
a  divided  Government,  the  Catholic  bill  had 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  rt.  hon.  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer)  had  declared  that  if  he  thought  his 
giving  up  office  could  promote  the  success  of 
the  measure,  he  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  relinouish  it  For  himself,  he  might  say 
tfiat  he  bad  been  placed  in  one  situation  at 
least,  in  which  his  sincerity  had  beeft  tried; 
and,  certainly,  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  same  declaration.  His  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, decided,  that  such  a  course  could  only 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  interesU.  The 
learned  member  for  Wincbelsea  had  observed 
apon  an  expression,  certainly  not  of  a  favour- 
able deKription,  supposed  to  have  been  used 
In  reference  to  his  conduct  by  an  illustrious 
person  high  In  office.  Tliat  comment,  although 
the  learned  member  did  him  the  honour  to 
place  himself  also  within  its  bearing,  was  cer- 


tainly of  a  nature  which  could  not  be  luffiBred 
without  pain,  and  that  fact  might  perhaps  seem 
to  make  some  difference,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  continuing  to  hold  office,  between  hb  sltna* 
tion  and  that  of  some  of  his  hon.  friends  who 
were  near  him.  Under  such  circumstancea,  ho 
might  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  stating  that 
he  had  been  favonrea  with  an  interview  with 
the  noble  personage  in  question.  The  malt 
however,  was,  on  his  part,  the  most  perfect 
conviction  that  nothing  like  ofence,  or  waat 
of  kindness,  had  ever  been  contemplated  to- 
wards him.  Under  these  circumstancea,  ha 
should  sit  down  by  declaring  that  his  leal  am 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  claims  remained  uu* 
abated,  and  that  he  thought  he  should  belt 
promote  the  interests  of  that  qaestlooby  fetain- 
ing  his  office  (cheers). 

Mr.  Canning  hoped  to  Induce  the  hoa.  mem- 
ber  for  Limerick  not  to  press  his  motion ;   but, 
after  all  that  had  passed,  it  was  impossible  ffor 
him  to  sit  still  without  troubling  the  house  widi 
a  few  words.    With  respect  to  the  reference 
which  had  been  made  to  divided  Govemmcnti, 
be  had  never  meant  to  say  that  it  would  not 
have  been  detirable  to  constitute  an  unaniasoua 
administration  $   but  there  was  a  wide  diffTer- 
ence,  and  such  a  diff'crence  as  no  wise,  amd 
perhaps  be  might  say  honest  man  could  fell  to 
see,  between  the  question  of  forming  a  new 
Government,  and  of  dissolving  one  already  to 
existence.      He  concurred  with    his  rt  boau 
friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
he  would  say,  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity 
of  heart,  that  if  he  thought  his  relinquirimieot 
of  office  could  conduce  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  he  would  not  hesitate  ope 
moment  to  make  the  sacrifice.    Not  that  he 
did  not  see,  without  meaning  to  over-rate  any 
advantage  contingent  upon  his  contunauce, 
that  hb  withdrawing  himself  from  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  attended  with  some  pabllc  dis- 
advantage ;  but  he  should  think  that  the  public 
food  obtained  outweighed  that  disadvanlag;r« 
lut  his  opinion  was  founded  upon  recent  and 
anxious  deliberation,  that  his  relinquisfamcat  of 
office  at  preiient  could  only  serve,  to  bring  osi 
public  evUs  of  the  most  tremendous  cbaracler, 
as  well  as  to  throw  the  prospects  of  the  dlject 
which  it  was  intended  to  serve  still  further  back 
than  ever.    It  was  not  likely  that  he  should 
venture  to  make  an  assertion  wMch  was  uatrue 
before  a  great  number  of  persons  who  would 
have  the  means  of  j  udging  of  its  truth ;  aod  Im 
did  say,  standing  under  those  circumstaacca, 
that  he  was  convinced  diat  the  course  re  cam 
mended  to  him  by  the   learned  member  Ibr 
Wincbelsea  would  be   fraught  with  calaaaltj 
to  the  country.     This   onW  he  would   add, 
that  he  held  himself  as  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  question  in  the  cahlaet  aa 
an  Y  other ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  reserved 
to  himself  the  discretion  of  using  Chat  liberty 
at  such  times  as  he  tbotight  moat  expedient. 
With  respect  to  the  Catholic  qaestloo,  la  Its 
present  extraordinary  position,  he   felt  some 
difficulty  about  stoting  his  opinion ;    bccaaae, 
in  whatever  he  said,  he  was  liable  to  otta  of  two 
accusations.     Tf  he  said  that  he  Aoagbt  0be 

Suestion  wat  not  so  forward  In  the  optoloaa  of 
le  country  as  he  could  wlA  It  to  he,  ae  iteald 
be  charged  with  risking  the  crraliaa  of  dto 
evil  which  he  deprecated  s  If  he  ttaled  caat- 
denCIy  that  he  thooght  It  had  made  great  pra- 
gress,  then  be  should  bo  told  that  m  excited 
hopes,  which  circumstaaces  affterwardi  woald 
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got  eBA!bl«  Un  to  reaHse.    In  locb  a  dilemiiHi, 
he  knew  bnt  one  course,  which  wu  to  ipe«k 
the  direct  troth  according  to  the  best  of  his 
jedgaieBt,    let   the  conieqnence  be  what    It 
might.    At  the  corameocement  of  the  present 
SNtioii,  he  had  said  tliat  the  minds  of  tlie  people 
of  En^and  were  not  matured  for  tlie  aoieasore. 
Thn  iMd  been  denied  %  and  different  minds,  no 
doabt,  wovld  draw  different  conclusions  |   but, 
from  all  that  had  happened  during  the  sewion, 
his  opkdon  remained  onchanged.  He  did,  how- 
ever, believe  that  in  the  higher  and  more  en* 
lightened  classes  of  society,  great  progress  had 
been  made,  and  he  belioTed  that  the  resistance 
generally  was  passive  rather  than  active ;   and 
that,  wliere  it  had  been  j[oaded  into  violent 
motion,  it  was  generally  some  friends  of  the 
cause  who  were  to  be  thanked  for  that  resolt 
Bat,  whatever  was  the  fact  as  to  England,  in 
Ireland  the  difference  which  manifested  itself 
wis  most  striking.    That  measnre,  which  had 
appeared  oiiginally  almost  in  the  ihape  of  an 
appeal  by  one  part  of  the  popalatton  against 
another  part,  came  now  forward  almost  without 
disKnt  fh>m  any,  and  bid  fidr  shortly  to  be  re- 
commended  by  all.    Such  being  hb  view  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  he  thought  that  the  question 
most  make  its  way.    Hie  ground  on  which  the 
bill  was  resisted  was  nntenable.    If  the  argo- 
meat  proved  any  thing  it  proved  too  much— -if 
Catholics  could  not  he  good  subjects  under  a 
Protestant  government,  they  could  not  be  good 
subjects  at  all.    Besides,  he  did  not  like  that 
argument  of  **  divided  allegiance,*'  or  measur- 
ii^  men  by  a  scale  as  it  were  of  moral  geo- 
metry.   If  we  had  but  half  the  allegiance  of 
the  Catholics,  why  was  it  we  had  but  half? 
ilomcr   answered   the   question,   who  was  a 
hettor  judge  of  human  nature  than  Euclid-: 
"  A  man,'*  be  said,  **  is  but  half  a  man,  unless 
he  enjoys  all  his  rights.**  In  glancing,  however, 
at  what  had  passed  in  another  place,  he  was 
hoand  to  vindicate  one  noble  friend  of  his  (Lord 
Liverpool)  from  the  charges  which  had  been 
thrown  out  against  him  by  the  learned  member 
tMr.  Broagham).    The  learned  gent,  seemed  to 
think — a  consideration  which  had  given  him  (Mr. 
Canning)  some  pain — that  the  speech  of  that 
BoUe  lord  to  whom  he  alluded  bad  been  mea- 
sared  after  another  speech  which  he  bad  desig- 
nated as  a  libel — ^measured  to  fall  in  with  it. 
His  noble  friend  was  incapable  of  snch  a  thought 
or  act.     If  there  was  a  man  in  England  who 
would  not  suit  his  opinion   to  the   view  of 
any  human  creature,    his   noble  friend  was 
that  man.      Indeed,  if  the   learned   member 
had  only  looked  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
speech  in  question,   he  would  have  seen  the 
most  glaring,  the  most  perfect,  discrepancies 
hctwcen  it  and    flie  speech  to  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  assimlllite  It.     Who,  among  all 
the  persons  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  had 
fisposed  so  unceremoniously,  yet  so  satisfac- 
torfly,  of  the  idle  objection  of  the  coronation- 
Oath  it*  die  removal  of  civil  disabilities,  as  this 
very  nobleman,  who  was  represented  as  imi- 
tstiog  tlie  tone  of  a  speech  in  which  the  objec- 
tioo  of  that  ooronation-oath  formed  the  chief 
feature }  When  the  learned  gent  remembered  the 
height  with  which  socban  admission  must  come 
from  an  opponent  like  the  noble  lord,  he  should 
not  have  so  unceremoniously  condemned  him. 
He  would  conclude  by  saying,  that  if  he  could 
■nn  up  his  feelings  in  a  few  words— and  per- 
haps the  bon.  mover  would  not  undervalue  his 
fecBap    he  could  Mtiire  him  that  the  produc- 


tion of  the  papers  for  which  he  called  would 
utterly  falsify  bis  conclusions  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord,  which  bad  been  so  often  alluded  to 
in  the  course  of  this  night's  debate,  had  strack 
him  as  a  most  eatraordinary  effusion.  He  be* 
lieved  that  no  speech  had  ever  been  made  by 
any  public  man  which  produced  a  n^ore  ones* 
pected  and  more  painfbl  effect  on  the  people 
of  Ireland,  than  the  one  in  question.  They 
bad  been  encouraged  to  hope  that  there  was  at 
least  some  mitigation  of  the  tmstllity  with  which 
that  noble  lord  had  hitherto  met  the  Caiholle 
claims,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
country  expected,  if  not  his  support  of  the 
question,  at  least  a  very  mitigated  oppositioay 
M  had  adopted,  for  the  first  time,  a  tone  of  un* 
compromising  violence,  to  which  he  had  never 
before  resorted  upon  any  question.  That 
speech,  however,  afforded  no  grovnd  of  de- 
spair on  the  general  question.  Whatever 
might  be  thought  by  some  bon.  members,  that 
the  present  session  was  not  favourable  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Catholic  question,  he  was  ef 
opinion  that  the  discussion  this  session  had  nd» 
vanced  it  more  than  that  of  any  other.  They 
were  misteken  who  thought  that  the  general  feeK* 
ing  of  the  country  was  against  IL  He  knew  not 
whether  It  arose  from  a  more  sanguine  tem- 
perament, or  from  his  anxiety  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause ;  bnt  be  certolnly  thought 
that  be  perceived  a  very  different  feeling  with 
regard  to  this  question  among  the  public  at 
large  $  not  only  among  the  enlightened  and 
liberal  classes,  but  even  among  that  Uninformed 
portion  of  the  public,  in  which  ignorance  and 
a  bigotted  prejudice  prevailed  for  along  period 
in  this  country.  The  proof  of  this  was,  that 
whenever  the  question  bad  been  brought  before 
large  bodies  of  the  public,  they  had  uniformly 
supported  the  liberal  side,  and  opposed  the  in- 
tolerant. As  a  specimen  of  the  feeling  of  the 
working  classes  in  favour  of  the  question,  be 
might  refer  to  a  speech  of  a  working  man  at 
the  meeting  at  Manchester — a  speech  fall  of 
wisdom,  sound  sense,  and  good  feeling,  and  in 
which  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  speaker 
would  have  become  a  man  in  any  rank  or  sU- 
tion  (bear,  hear).  To  him  it  was  a  sulgect  of 
great  pride,  that  such  a  specimen  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  England  could  be  exhibited  to 
the  world.  These,  and  similar  considerations, 
afforded  him  great  encouragement  that  ere  long 
the  question  must  be  carried.  The  rt.  bon. 
gent.  (Mr.  Canning)  had  given  much  more 
credit  to  die  noble  lord's  concession  about  the 
coronation  oath  than  it  deserved.  It  was  no 
very  violent  proof  of  the  noble  lord's  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  to  express  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  that  single  point,  when  the  main 
purport  and  conclusion  of  his  speech  were  in 
such  perfect  conformity  with  the  model  from 
which  the  rt.  hon.  gent  now  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  bouse  that  he  had  in  that  instance 
magnanimously  swerved.  The  royal  person 
who  had  been  alluded  to,  or  rather,  who  must 
not  be  alluded  to,  however  scrupulous  he 
might  be  about  the  coronation  oath,  iras  not, 
he  (Sir  Francis)  should  suppose,  very  scrupu- 
lous about  the  reasons  of  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  come  to  the  main  point  of  supporting 
that  side  of  the  question,  which  he  seemed  to 
have  token  so  much  to  heart,  and  with  respect 
to  which  he  bad  in  sO  extraordinary  a  manner 
pledged  himself  to  all  eternity  that  he  would 
never  have  anv  dU&ronce  of  opinion.    There 
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tioni  for  Reform.  Batwin  cmM  tell  what 
might  happen  if  jutice  to  the  Catholic*  of  Ik- 
laod  were  much  longer  delajfed  ?  In  hu  opi- 
oioD,  having  done  so  much  for  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  code,  we  should  best  consalt  the  inte* 
rests  of  the  country  by  conceding  the  little 
which  remained.  It  was  impossible  to  go  back, 
and  it  wonid  be  equally,  difficult  to  extenai- 
nate  six  millions  of  people  (hear,  hear)f  it 
was,  therefore,  better  to  go  on,  and  notwith. 
standing  the  untoward  result  of  the  discussions 
this  session,  he  looked  forward  with  coofideot 
hope  to  the  decision  of  the  next  (hear,  hear.) 
The  question  was  then  withdrawn. 


Marriage  Acts. 


TuisDAT,  FsB.  S^'^Dt.  iMtkimgtm  moved 
for  a  copy  of  the  coomiittal  of  foor  per- 
sons,   W.  Quigley,  — —  Cockayne,  and 


aMther  part  of  the  noble  earl's  conduct  of 
which  he  thought  the  pnblic  had  a  right  to 
complain.  Why,  he  would  ask,  on  a  question 
of  such  vital  importance,  had  that  noble  person 
kept  his  feelings  and  opinions  in  a  state  of  such 
mystery  }  Or  why,  rather,  had  lie  held  out 
hopes  to  persons  most  likely  to  be  informed, 
with  whicli  hopes  they  had  inspired  the  country, 
thus  raUing  expectations  wbicb  were  not  onl v 
Bot  io  be  realized,  but  for  which  it  afterwara 
appeared,  from  his  violent  and  unstatesmaalik^ 
•pcech,  that  there  was  lem  foundation  than 
ever?  It  was  hard  upon  those  persons  who 
bad  stood  forward  in  support  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  (hat  they  shonld  liave  been  nllowed  to 
remain  in  that  state  of  misapprehension  which 
led  them  to  excite  hopes,  ue  disappointment 
of  which  might  expose  them  to  serious  iocon- 
▼eniences,  while. the  Prime  Minister  kept  aloof 
In  that  equivocal  state,  in  which  he  appeared 
at  one  moment  to  encourage  expectation, 
which  he  at  length  determined  not  to  realize. 
This  was  unjust  towards  the  Catholic  Deputies! 
St  was  ni\jost  towards  the  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Clern^  I  it  was  hard,  for  instance,  upon  a  man 
like  Dr.  Doyle,  who  had  been  induced  by  the 
ambiguous  conduct  of  the  Minister  to  express 
Us  concnrrence  in  measures  to  which,  but  for 
the  prospect  held  out  at  one  time,  he  might  not 
Imve  given  his  assent  Was  this  conduct  gene- 
rous— ^was  it  even  just )  The  conduct  of  the 
■dble  lord  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  when 
It  was  considered  that  this  question,  at  all  times 
one  of  great  importance,  had  liecome,  since  a 
recent  declaration,  still  more  important,  and 
more  pressing  than  at  any  former  period.  No 
one  could  tell  what  might  be  the  consequences 
of  delay  \  he  should  be  sorry  to  hint  at  what 
might,  by  possibility,  be  the  consequences,  and 
he  was  willing  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  the  Ca- 
(l»lics  would  adhere  to  the  same  prudence  and 
forbearance  which  they  had  hitherto  found  so 
advantageous  to  their  cause.  At  the  same 
time«  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  consequences  which  might  rc- 
•alt  among  a  people  of  such  quick  sensibility, 
from  hopes  so  strongly  excited,  and  now  so  bit- 
terly disappointed.  He  trusted  they  would 
look  forward,  as  he  did,  .to  the  enlightened  li- 
berality of  England,  and  that  they  would  con- 
tinae  to  conciliate  their  Protestant  brethren  of 
Ireland.  lie  did  hope  that  when  they  next 
came  before  Parliament,  backed,  as  he  had  no 
doubt  they  nonld  be,  by  the  nugority  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  country,  their  case  would  be 
tant  from  that  bouse  in  such  a  shape  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  other  house  to  re- 
list (hear,  bear).  Some  observations  had  been 
made  about  a  divided  Cabinet.  It  might  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  procure  a  Cabinet  united 
on  this  snl^cct,  circumstanced  as  the  Govern- 
ment was  I  but  looking  at  the  urgency  of  the 
question,  he  did  not  see  how  the  Government 
could  he  carried  on  without  some  settlement  of 
It  It  had  been  attempted,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  to  draw  a  parallel  betwern  the  Catho- 
lic question  and  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform)  but  those  questions,  though  both  of 
great  importance,  stood  on  diflerent  grounds  in 

EInt  of  urgency.  It  could  not  be  said  that 
ilbrm  was  a  matter  of  immediate  necemity  i 
thott^,  for  his  part,  he  could  wish  that  the 
people  of  this  country  had  somewhat  of  the 

same  feelings  aa  tfie  Catholics  of  Ireland  with    party  were  known  to  be  a  Protestant  at 
respect  to  their  particular  grievances,  and  that    lime  of  the  marriage,  *'  it  should  lie  presiiar<d« 
the  doort  of  that  house  were  besieged  by  pcti-  I  allowed,  and  concluded,  to  all  intents  and  pa«^ 


Anne  and  MBrtba  Lowten,  t^  the  gaol  of 
donderry,  in  Nov.  1884,  on  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  Irish  Marriage  Acts.  It  appeared 
from  the  statement  which  was  given  to  him,  and 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  correct 
in  all  the  main  facts,  that  two  men,  professiog 
the  Popish  religion,  were  nmrried  by  a  Catho- 
lic clergyman  to  two  females  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  On  that  event  taking  place,  aa  in- 
formation had  been  laid  before  certain  magis- 
trates of  the  county  of  Londonderry.  On  the 
receipt  of  that  information,  they  issued  Sim* 
mouses  to  the  four  married  persons,  and  called 
upon  them  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  Catholic 
clergyman  who  married  them.  On  their  refa* 
sal,  they  were  committed  to  the  common  gaol, 
there  to  remain  without  bail  or  maiapriso 
(hear,  hear),  in  pursuance  of  the  statote.  la 
that  prison  the  husbands  and  wives  were  kept 
apart  That,  at  loast,  was  no  part  of  the  sna- 
tute  (hear,  hear).  The  only  olfeoce.  It  will  b« 
recollected,  of  which  thes£  persons  were  guilty, 
was,  that  they  refused  to  give  evidence  of  what 
the  law  called  the  illegality  of  the  celebration 
of  their  marriage,  and  refused  to  betray  the 
clergyman  whom  they  solicited  to  perform  It. 
lie  held  in  his  baad  an  abstract  of  the  varioaa 
statutes  passed  from  time  to  tlaie  by  the  Par* 
liament  of  Ireland,  to  prevent  the  intermar- 
riage of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  tbrongh  the 
intervention  of  a  clergyman  of  the  latter  per- 
suasion. Such  a  catalogue  was  a  aBelaDcholy 
illnstrstion  of  the  merciful  spirit  which  acfea- 
ated  the  legislature  in  that  country  (hear, 
hear).  It  shewed  the  object  at  which  they 
aimed,  and  that  they  were  actuated  by  no  re-. 
gard  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  law.  These 
statutes  were  pregnant  with  injustice,  and 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  moral  feelings— they 
were,  besides,  in  violation  of  every  nrinclpl* 
of  reason  and  law : — ^they  were  stimuli  to  di»» 
aflection  and  disturbance  |  and  onght  to  hm 
no  longer  permitted  to  operate  (bar,  hesirV. 
Though  the  severity  of  those  enactments  waA 
calculated  to  render  them  inoperative,  the  le-. 
gislature  were  never  awakened  to  the  real  evil. 
Severity  followed  severity,  and  each  succeed- 
ing act  exceeded  the  malignity  of  its  prede-> 
cesser.  The  act  of  the  8th  of  Anne  made  thm 
celebration  of  a  marriage  by  a  Catholic  clergy. 
man,  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Proteataat,  & 
a  capital  felony,  and  in  order  to  secare 
viction,  it  was  expresslv  stipalated  that  if 
known  to  be  a  Protestant 
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pows,*^  that  the  nid  priest,  taiflMelf,  knew  the 
&€tto  bare  been  wOf  uid  a  poo  that  auumption 
proof  was  to  paM  agatoit  Um.  Amoog  all  the 
absurd  and  oppreMtve  enactraeDts,  be  oever 
met  with  such  another  as  this :  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  one  in  which  that  first  principle  of 
reaMtt  and  justice,  that  a  man  should  be 
deemed  innocent  nntil  the  contrary  were  proved 
io  due  course  of  law,  was  so  entirely  abro- 
pled  The  preamble  of  the  18th  Geo.  I. 
r.  9,  ran  thus : — **"  Whereas  clandestine  mar- 
riages are  mostly  celebrated  by  Popish  priests 
to  the  manifest  min  of  several  families,  who 
are  exposed  to  much  inconvenience  thereby, 
&c."  To  prevent  this  IneoiweiHence  the 
law  went  on  to  enact,  that  it  should  be  law- 
fal  for  any  two  justices  of  peace  to  summon 
before  them  snch^  persons  as  were  ''  suspected 
of  bein^  married  by  any  Popish  priest  ;'*  and 
OB  the  appearance  of  the  said  persons,  **•  to  ex- 
aaioe  them  upon  oath,"  that  is,  to  compel 
tbem  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  clergyman  who 
liad  to  married  them,  and  to  whom  they  mutt 
tfaeoiselves  have  necessarily  applied  to  have 
their  naarriai^es  celebrated — to  betray  the  Indi- 
Tidsal  they  had  themselves  induced  to  commit 
the  act  for  their  own  purposes ;  and  if  either 
of  the  parties  so  summoned,  refused  to  be 
bound' over  in  a  special  recognizance  to  prose- 
cute tlie  clergyman  who  had  married  them, 
(bey  dioold  be  committed  to  tb^  county  gaol 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  for  three 
years,  without  bail  or  main  prize  (bear,  hear). 
There  were  sax  or  wven  other  acts  relating  to 
these  marriages :  the  last  act,  that  of  1793, 
avoided  marriages  so  celebrated,  and  imposed 
a  fine  «ib  the  clergvman  of  5001.  A  difference 
of  legal  opinion  existed  in  Ireland,  whether  by 
thit  act  the  former  Marriage  Acts  were  re- 
pealed or  not  If  they  were  not  repealed, 
there  arose  the  anomaly,  that  the  clergyman 
■ligfat  be  hanged  by  one  act,  and  afterwards 
fined  500L  by  another  (a  laugh).  It  became 
the  boanden  duty  of  that  bouse  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  odious  and  repugnant  oc- 
curreoces,  as  that  to  which  his  present  motion 
referred.  With  that  view,  he  had  felt  it  bis 
duty  to  bring  forward  the  subject,  and  move 
for  the  inroduction  of  a  copy  of  the  committtal 
of  the  imprisoned  parties. 

Sir  Qtdrge  jffitt  warmly  defended  the  conduct 
ef  the  magistrates  alluded  to  in  this  transac- 
tisa,  Who  were  the  most  respectable  and  ho- 
BOamAle  individuals  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  had  resided,  and  than  whom 
(hm  were  none  more  incapable  of  committing 
any  unworthy  or  oppressive  act,  in  either  their 
■agimerial  or  their  private  characters.  The 
£u^  of  the  c»se  wece  these :— -In  the  last 
sumascr  there  was  a  Popish  priest  at  London- 
denry,  who  was  remarkable  fsr  celebrating 
the  marriages  of  Catholic  males  with  Protes- 
tant feaales,  and  this  liad  led  lo  extraordinary 
aneaaiafUB  in  the  neighbourhood  (a  laugh  from 
ihe  Opposition).  The  Presbytery  felt  bound 
to  notice  the  fact :  tbey  remonstrated  with  Mr. 
O' Flaherty,  the  priest,  upon  the  illegality  of 
hb  conduct  i  he  pleaded  ignoraoce  of  the  ^w, 
and  ckoogfatHt  only  applied  to  the  marriages  of 
Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not 
to  Presbyterians;  he  entreated  forgiveness  for 
the  past,  and  promised  that  he  would  not  again 
vaasgress,  and  there  the  matter  with  him 
ended.  In  the  course  of  the  last  autumn,  how- 
ever, this  priest  had  a  curate,  named  O'Hagan, 
who    celebrated   similar  marriages     On  the 


4th,  5tb,  or  6a  of  lapt  November,  whilst  the 
magistrates  alluded  to  were  sitting  at  petty 
sesidons,  a  complaint  against  O'Hagan  was 
formally  laid  before  them :  they  felt  that  the 
subject  of  complaint  was  unusual,  and  as  the 
parents  who  complained  had  brought  an  attor- 
nev  with  them,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  le- 
gally, and  refer  io  the  statute-boo li,  where  It 
was  found  that  in  this  particular  infringement 
of  the  law  the  magistrates  were  not  invested 
with  any  discretion—- that  the  enactment  was 
imperative,  and  the  proceeding  explicitly  de- 
fined. 

Mr.  Hsfften  thanked  the  learned  doctor  for 
the  temperate  manner  in  which  he  had  intro- 
duced the  subject,  and  particularly  for  his  con- 
siderate and  commendable  delicacy  in  with- 
holding the  names  of  the  particular  magistrates. 
He  entirely  coincided  in  opinion,  that  the  mar- 
riage-law in  Ireland  ought  to  be  made  clear 
and  concluMve,  and  was  aware  that  there  was 
some  diffbrence  of  opinion  among  the  Irish 
lawyers,  whether  or  not  the  act  of  the  SSd 
Geo.  III.  (inflicting  the  penalty  of  6001.  on  the 
officiating  priest)  had  repealed  all  the  previous 
statutes.  With  respect  to  the  particular  case, 
he  could  state  that  O'Hagan'  knew  of  0*Fla- 
herty's  promise  not  to  repeat  the  offbuce,  and 
was  so  conscious  of  his  own  misconduct,  when 
he  married  one  of  these  young  women,  that  he 
actually  bound  her  over  by  a  solemn  pledge  of 
secrecy  not  to  mention  the  occurrence.  The 
parties  did  afterwards  give  the  evidence 
which  led  to  their  release  from  imprisonment, 
and  O'Hagan  fled  the  country  like  a  man  who 
knew  he  had  to  answer  for  a  criminal  of- 
fetice. 

Mr.  North  regretted  that  these  marriages 
were  not  uncommon  in  Ireland  ^  there  were 
none,  however,  which  carried  worse  conse- 
quences in  their  train  $  they  were  null  and  void 
by  law,  and  the  progeny  of  them  bastardized— 
their  ultimate  consequences  in  nine  out  of 
every  ten  cases  was  the  desertion,  abandon- 
ment, and  destitution  of  the  unfortunate  women 
who  were  the  victims  of  them.  On  the  subject 
of  the  law  he  denied  that  there  was  tiiat  differ- 
ence ef  opinion  which  had  been  alluded  to.  It 
was  perfectly  understood  by  the  profeision  in 
Ireland,  that  the  SSd  of  the  late  King  had  re- 
pealed the  previous  statutable  penalty,  which 
made  the  crime  a  capital  felony.  Upon  the 
policy  of  these  statutes  he  did  not  mean  to  give 
any  opinion,  but  reserved  to  himself  hereafter 
the  right  of  considering  what  penalfy  ought  to 
attach  to  an  offence  certainly  most  injurious  te 
the  interests  of  society. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  that  as  to  the  magis- 
trates and  their  conduct,  he  could  not  Mlp 
making  the  remark — that  there  never  was  a 
Case  in  which  the  act  of  one  of  that  body  was 
impugned,  without  their  being  at  once  over ' 
whelmed  with  the  weight  of  the  eologiums  Hung 
upon  the  magistracy  for  the  possesion  of  every 
virtue  (cheers\  It  was  singular  enon^,  that 
in  this  case,  wnere  the  magistrates  were  repre- 
sented to  be  popular  with  the  Catholics  before 
this  act,  they  ifecame  the  reverse  afterwards, 
which  was  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  impolicy 
of  the  statute  that  could  lead  to  such  a  spirit  of 
animosity. — ^The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Buriab  Bill. 

LORDS,  TsumsnAT,  JuwbS.— The  Eari  of 
RadnoTy  after  the  clerk  had  read  the  act  of  last 
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ktLUSjm9^.-T^hmvkEsiaUkkm€nt. 


'liod'inak<;s.rui-th^x  provlfio^  Crt V«ri|U«  ia  loir- 
i[»iid,  said  that  bU  object^  $f  U^  mU  wm 
foaoded  'altogether  op  «  relifiouf  quHtion- 
The  act  whip^  he  nowpropoced  to  rupoal,  was 
a  protection  for  i^il  torts  of  herottek.  T^  act 
s^cnsrd  ijQtended  to  onat^le  every  ^ct  to  diaturb 
the  Church.  lo  order  to  correct  ibis  impro- 
priety, he  wpajd  tabaiii  to  their  lordahipa  tor  a 
'first  reading  a.hUl  tp  repeal  tiie  aci  of  laat  lea- 
Bion,  to  he  entitled^  '*  an  a^t  for  recalatiog 
intermeota  in  Ireland  |n  a  noi^  da^M^t  and 
orderJy  manner.** — ^The  bili  waa  read  a  fiiit 
time, 

'  The  Eart  of  tUfcrp^  laid^ihat  opdoabtedly 
the  noble  Jord  bad  a  right  by  4be  coartc^  of 
the  bouse  to  Inp-oduce  any  bill,  a^d  have  k 
read  a  first  time  %  bul)ie  ihould  not  couant  to 
the  farther  progreiia  of  inch  a  bili  aa  that  which 
had^ust.  been  r^ad.  The  aobla  lord  had  trvly 
said  thai  this  waa  a  religious  quettioo*  It  iw$ 
so,  and  it  had  been  most  deliberataly  discnasMl 
fast  seision.  No  measure  had  ever  received 
more  consideration  from  both  aidea  of  the 
house,  than  the  act  of  last  aeiaioQ,  ami  ila 
adoption  l^id  been  followed  by  public  quiet 
and  peace  on  a  subject  which  had  prevhuaaty 
b^en  a  source  of  disturbance.  The  act 
restored  the  ricbt  of  burying  in  moaasterieai 
but  as  some  old  monasteries  Imd  bccoase  pcl^ 
VBte  property,  it  wp.s  necessary  to  inlroduoe  a 
claute  to  protect  that  propexty.  With  regard 
to  chnrfh^ards,  it  was  not  doubted  that  aU 
^cts,  whether  Catholics  or  JDimentcis,  liad  the 
right  of  burial  in  those  of  the  parish  io  which 
they  t^slded ;  but  out  of  this  there  arose  an 
inhbarraisiDg  yeligious  question-^namely,  vhe* 
thet.  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  on  ail 
oecdMons  bound  (o  perform  the  burial  service 
6^  the  Church  of  Kngland.  The  performance 
«f  the  rftes  of  the  Establislied  Church  was  ob- 
jected to  by  many  classes  of  Dissentera,  aad 
nore  pArtlcolarly  by  Roman  Cathoiica.  To 
dbViifte  this  difficulty,  the  first  thing  done. was 
Ut  fate  away  all  obligation  on  the  clergymaa 
A> -perform  the  burial  service;  and  neit  to  give 
0&  Roman  Catholics  the  oppoctuaity  of  reading 
tB6lf' prayers  in  the  church-yard.  The  Cathe- 
Ufc  tiergymen  claimed  a  right  to  aay  the 
fAmyen'Of  their  church  over  the  dead.  By  the 
ac%,  that  was  not  granted  indiscriminately  t 
b«f  it  wks  provided  that  it  might  be  done  oo  aa 
applfeaifon  being  made  to  the  curate  or  rectort 
And  hb  i^ranfing  pcnnisston.  B^t  it  waaoot  lo 
lAl  done  uflleM  'he  granted  permission^  and  io 
cose  of  bis  refhsal  he  was  to  j»tate  his  rcoaoaa 
fti  ^wriffng,  and  communicate  the  matter  to  hie 
dtoceean;  It  had  hapi^ened  with  respect  to 
#ib  Mil,  al  wMi  itaahy  other  measures*  that  U 
■iMiied^  the  extremea  of  neither  party  i  but  it 
hod  aiiiAoed  ita  object,  and  those  whomita  ope* 


fmmedlatrly  alTected  appeared  to  ho 
MrfecfffVaa^lled  wldi  It.  Quiet  had  foUairod 
m  adofnfloir,  and  ft  had  every  Where  been  woU 
rtwrfved.  He  had  allowed  the  ^rst  xeadifl^  of 
the  bm  lie  itoble  earl  had  Introduced  to  paeai 
but'  If  ever  a  second  reading  shooVl  be  pro* 
immM,  he  would  certainly  object  to  it :  ami 
Mtig  sorry  thitit  sbonld  go  forth  to  the  worid 
Itet  Ma  aobject  wiu  again  aglUted,  he  wonid 
opppeoibe  oaoal  motion  for  printing  the  bill 

iV  Eorl  of  JRadnor  thought  that  in  fi^reett, 
the  Mil  ahoold  be  allowed  to  be  printed,  aad 
algoMed  that  be  woa^  lake  the  aeoae  of  the 
booae  on  the  qnettlon. 

*Tbo  Eart  of  Lherppoi  had  not  ol^ecled  to 
tt»#nt  reardiflf » u  tnt,  according  to  the  prac- 


twe  of  ib^boue;  wM'dloired  ork«o<vt€^ 
boiwith  veapeot  to  the  -  ^alioo'' of  prinilt^, 
that  waa  qaite  aaother  MUtcr,  and  be  wonrfl 
eeHainly  opsone  ft^r'  " 

dtt  the.ma«ioDthattth»billbe  prfaited,  flielr 
lordahipa  divided^ 

CootoDt,  1  —  Not^Oelitent,  90—  Majority 
afaiaat  the 


Church  EstallUhmeHi. 

COMMONS,  TooaoAT,  Ka.  «.— 9fr  J. 
ZITtHspert  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
aiaeoding  the  law  with  reapect  to  parish-  %e«. 
triea  to  Ireland,  and  provldinj^  for  'the  ipore 
odfectnal  eootrol,aa  wen  ae  doe  eipe«diture, 
of  Iiiafa  parochi^  rateo.  Tbe  exlftifig  mode  of 
regalatiiig  pariah  bosineaa  in  If  eland  Was  ob'. 
jectlooable  upon  two  gronoda ;  Irst,  thei'r  was 
am  control  aa  to  the  levy  of  the  nito  $  aad  next, 
Ibofo  vraa  no  aaficfanf  reapeoillbiHty  aft  to  ibe 
diapoaal  of  the  momi^  when  collected.  A  ^rrai 
dead  of  diffiovlty  oa  to  all  cboivb  wwMdra  must 
no  doabt  ooatiaoe  to  aaiet  in  Ireland)  m  long 
aa  tbe  reM^iooa  paHlea  of  that  «oabtry  re- 
asaioed  to  dicir  preaent  aaoOkatolia  "IkiMiim. 
In  the  reigns  of  William  aaid  Aoae  tbe-Ca- 
(hoUeaof  Iidand  aawell  ae  thd  l^rofeatonts 
had  the  power  of  voting'  to  v^lrfee.  R  *wnt 
not  aniil  the  reign  of  Oeiorgo  I.  that  tbdt'pbwor 
bad  been  taken 'away;  land  that  bjr'lbe'^m^ 
atot«te,  whieh  doclared  trdklony  for  atoy  Ci- 
tboAic  prtoat  to  marry  either  ■  Prettetohl  to  «i 
Papiit,  or  two  I^roleatmMs.  <3ne  of  Ybe^lkst 
acta  of  the  espiring  Parliametft  of  Irelandiiaj} 
beeo  to  noHe  a  vartoty  of  patiihea.  eii  \iiflb- 
rent  preteocea,ono  to  aooiirr.  Tbe  mtUmtpf 
aone  had  been  no  IncroMed  by  thai  dirrdi^' 
meat  aa  to  exceed  aomotlmea  Iwootft  or  ev^^a 
five«aad-tweBty  miloai  One  crytogevlf  aHAto^ 
out  of  that  course  bad  ^eco,  that  poop  to  re* 
aiding  at  one  end  of  a  pariah  wcte  eatfaWanj 
compelled  to  pay  for  workaorrepalf«>#»ae  to 
a  church  at  aaother  |  while,  to  that  Oeiy  bnlMJi 
ing,  which  waa  raiaed  at  their  coat^  It  w—  fca- 
poaaible  in  the  oatore  of  thtoga  that  iboy  cObW 
ever  have  onceaa.  la  the  toat  aeodoo  bo  lad 
moved  tor  retoma  of  diarah*ratee  levtod  to  f  v^ 
land  withto  too  laat  too  yoara. 
were  now  before  the  baoaai  tbey 
treaaly  volwntooaai  bat  he  wooM  mat  (• 
fartoer  |0  tben  thu  waa  abaolutoly  oauaaMfy 
for  hi*  preaaat  porpoaa.  ▲  very  J'ow  Immm 
aalectod4ioiB  the  oteoont  wwoldboeafltoleKOo 
afeKipr  Ihal  even  the  ntototo  tow-madeto 
the  coadoat'of  •  toalriao  to  Ivel 
dajt  evaded«  or  openly  set  a|>  i 
atotote  h^  Aaod  the  aatory  of - 
andbaAdoctoaod  that  to  oo 
oaoeod a  givea oioouni.  TbataHsotow 
a  dUttoctiaa  between  the  pay  went 'at  hhi 
whofo  .the  ooretoe  w>oa  iaoaM|r  only,  a^ 
at  which  it4ooh.p|a»o<oiery  *]^ 
woold  ahow  ot  onto,  not  aaeealyiihnl' 
fiaod  tor  daily  ^tv  hai 
daty  pam  eady  mwio 
efeotho 
had,toma»y 

ejiampto*  to  the  accoMto  of  the  *pof«M  n 
ThnrieBt  to  tboooiio^<of  Tipporoigr*  he  favai 
itfm  of  S71.  lOa.  liar  oiMaaotoi  bMV- 
wilbto  a»  cbweh.     Now  tola  poo   # 
work  of  deooratioo,  not  of  aacosafttya 
ntoo*tontba  of  the  lato  for  it,  let  the 

aerve*  waa  paid  by  Gatholka 

tereat  Ib«  nor  ony  aoceaa  to  the  oborch  «t  oil 

(hear,  hear).    Io  the  connty  of  Weiford,  acsOo, 


tmmuMn.'^Cktireh  E9iaUbkwimi. 
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'fhad  beoK  •aiteA t  here  hm  Htai^  •mtmg 
aiTMigf  nta»  '*  Sezloa   mad 
BM4le*t  nUry,"  IQL  i  raked,  ia  the  year  1814, 
l»  901, ;  aad  a  Bale  aftzed*  lUtiBg  tlMt  this  In. 
dcaic  Itod  beea  giTea  **  becaaie  the  pracflce 
ef  riaglic  Anoal  bella  was  ditcoBtiaued"  (a 
lai«h),  ^  owli^  te  ae  chureb  haviay  no  bell*' 
(ttach  laai^ter).    Thb  wai  nat  a  ringalar  caie  t 
■ack  ileaa  of  *'  conpciiiation*'    were    very 
tnmmotL    In  Ihe  very  next  line  of  bit  liat,  lie 
fMwd  **  lalary  to^aiiili  cIcrK**'  eo  Bnch-*-aad 
*-«o  Moeh  awe,  ^'  oompeamtion  to  the  former 
rierk  for  havin|t  been  removed**  (hear,  bear). 
)a  aaother  iaBtaiice«  be  found  the  charge  of 
**  fOt,  a  year  for  an  organnt;*'  he  knew  of  no 
r«ghf  the  vestry  had  to  lax  the  parish  far  such 
a  parpoee.    This  very  charge  of  flOL  stood 
afterwards^  ia  the  year  1806,  Increased  to  501. 
**  ia  raase^Bf  oca  of  the  corporation  having 
wiihdrawn  its  SOU  ap>ycar  SBbseriptlon,  for  want 
•f  faads*'  (hear»iiear).    The  pnnciple  having 
fhas  be^n,  in  ibe  very  best  year  there  came  a 
sew  item—**  for  wioding  up  the  clock;"  that 
rspcme^  as  well  as  the  pay  of  the  organist, 
ks%ii^  ^ol  tramfecred  from  the  corporation  to 
the  parish  (langbtcr)*    Bat  these  aieasares,  so 
&r,  had  been  aioderate,  the  really  donbtfal 
«acs  wef«  yet  to  come.    Amoog  tbe  charges 
ifsiasi  ika  pariab  Csstle  Comer,  la  the  county 
«f  Kilkraay,  be  found  tbe  following :— •'  To 
William  Taylor*  carpenter,  for  work  done  at 
the  parisb  clerk*s  booie,  and  at  the  school- 
hoasa«  88U  7s. — latcrest  oo  do.  2LSs.  (a  Jaugb). 
Ksw,  who  did  tbe  bouse  think  thii   If^illism 
Tsjilorwas}    lie  was  bimseif  both  parish  clerk 
ssd  schoolmaster  (great  laogbter),  receiving  a 
salaiy  of  lOL  io  tfac  one  capacity,  and  of  81., 
•lib  a  fcratuity  of  6L,  in  another.    In  Ibis  same 
pan>b«  ia  the  same  ycsr,  there  was  a  cbsrge  of 
371.  fla  for  chnrch-robcs-^lhis  to  be  paid  by  a 
popalatioiE,  aiaeteaD  tweotielbs  of  which,  at 
mast,  wore  Catholic.     In  another  case,  tbe 
pariik  of  KlUaagh,  la  Qaeen's  county,  a  .sub- 
•cripctaa  appeared,  and  an  honourable  one,  to- 
vania  repsMyriQg  the  church,  of  201.  from  tbe 
rvctor*  aad  SOL  from  tbe  Marqois  of  Lansdowo. 
With  respect  to  a  return  from  Tuam,  where  tbe 
cathedral  aras  abo  the  parbh  church,  he  mnst 
observe  that  cbe  staiote  which  authorized  tbe 
Lord  Lieatonaat,  ia  some  cases,  to  onite  a 
partth  rbarcb  with  a  cathedral,  chorch,  had 
aa  regarded  tbe  union  at  Taam,  entirely 
Tim  law  Mid — **'  that  whereas  in  cer- 
•caof  Ireland,  tbe  catbedrsl  churches 
so  hsMmvaaleatly  situated  that  they  coold 
ant  be  Hre^aealed  for  divine  service,  and  were 
thwfow  aaiered  to  foil  into  rain  aad  decay." 
Bfow  Ms  c«ald  aot  a^dy  to  Taam  Cathedral, 
mVUk  9kmd  aot  ^'  iacoaveaioatly,"  bat  in  tbe 
middle  of  a  town  9  bat  even  where  it  did^apply, 
ha  bad  aery  little  doubt,  that  while  the  catbe- 
dnls  west  to  decay,  tbe  dignitaries  connected 
widi  ^mm  CsBBd  means  to  collect  and  enjoy  all 
tbe  daaa  of  Ibalr  beaeices.    Bat  the  statate 
wo«t  aa  to  aay,  that  where  this  decay  existed, 
aeemed  to  be  ao  probability  of  repair 
of  funds,  there  the  uaioa  with  tbe 
cbareb  might  take  place,  half  .all  ex- 
0i  repair  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Bco- 
faad  af  ibe  cAtbedral,  and  tbe  other  half 
pfriib.  Now,  be  repeated,  tbe  condition 
cathedral  coald  apt  justify  this  union 
aft  aU  I  bat  still  more,  tbe  expense  of  repnir 
waa  aaw  ^bfrsyed,  not  the  ball;  4iut  tbe  whole 
of  it«  by  tbe  parlA.    It  might  be  worth  while 


to  consider  hereafter  of  tbe  treatsMnt  to  which 
tbe  persons  who  had  petitioned  against  this 
measure  liad  beea  sabjected ;  but  at  present  he 
woald  go  00  to  the  expenses  chared  against 
that  pviib,  almost  every  item  of  which  was  in 
violation  of  the  statute.    To  begin,  the  salary 
of  tbe  parish  clerk  was  90  guineas,  901.  being 
the  bi^tt  rate,  in  anv  case,  allowed  by  law. 
There  was  a  sexton  at  101.,  with  an  addition  to 
that  aMowaace  ia  1818.    But  tbe  most  corious 
charge  wastbeaext; — ^"  For  twelve  qnarto 
prayer-books  for  tbe  church,  IS  guineas**  (hear, 
bear).    **  For  two,  bound  in  morocco,  for  the 
communion,"  so  much  (hear,  bear).    **  For 
eight  smaller  ones,*'  10  much  more.    Scsrcely 
a  Protestant  went  into  tbe  church  but  bad  a 
prayer-lraok  at  the  cost  of  tbe  pariah  (laughter). 
With  respect  to  the  collection  of  tbe  auem* 
ment,  a  Catholic  gentleman  bad  offered  to  col- 
lect it  for  SOi.    This  proposal  had  been  re- 
jected, and  it  had  been  given  to  some  one  else 
at  aOl.  (hear,  hear).    Tbe  effect  of  all  this  was, 
that  the  parish  rate,  which  had  in  1812  been 
twopence  forthing  in  the  pound,  was  now  in- 
creased nearly  t£^ee  times  over ;  it  was  seven- 
pence.    Coold  any  man  doubt  that  there  was  a 
oecesbity  for   control  over  proceedtogs  like 
these,  when  four  or  five  Protestants,  tbe  only 
people  of  that  clam  in  a  parisb,  were  taxing 
tbe  whole  paridhin  any  Way  they  pleased  (hear, 
bear)  I    Oae  more  rate,  as  to  another  parish, 
ioto  which,  by  itself  alone,  all  powibie  sins 
and  violations  of  law  seemed  to  be  collected. 
Against  the  parisb  of  St.   Peter,  Drogbeda, 
there  was  charged,  **  An  organint.  50L  a  year;** 
**  A  boy  to  assist  the  organist,  5i.  a  year  ;**  **  To 
the  tuner  of  tbe  organ,  101.'*  The  parish-clerk 
was  paid  901. — ten  more  than  was  allowed  by 
tbe  sUtute;  tbeiextonbad  fi4].^raised  in  1818 
to  311.    Then,  for  rebuilding  the  house  of  the 
parisb-clerk  and  sexton— in  the  year  1815^ 
4891.  Os.    (bear,  bear).    Had  any  body  ever 
beard  before  of  a  parish  building  houses  for  a 
clerk  and  sexton  }    And  this  was  not  all,  for  in 
18SS,  there  was-^*'  For  improving  the  clerk's 
house,  381.**  (hear,  hear).    A  further  item  of 
161.  1  Is.  appeared  for  wax  candies  (hear,  bear, 
aad  a  laagh);  And  for  wine  for  tbe  sacrament, 
from  tbe  year  1849  to  tbe  present  time,from  211. 
to  361.  annually  (much  cheering,  and  laughter). 
The  cases  which  he  had  cited  were  perhaps  tbe 
more  prominent  ones ;  but  the  returns  were  fnll 
of  instances  of  a  similar  description.    Aj^nst 
one  parish  there  was  a  charge  for  **  wine  for  tbe 
communion**— in  one  year,  two  doxen.  Si.  18b. 
As  the  quality  of  this  was  not  thought  good 
enough,  to  tbe  following  year  there  were  two 
doxea  arare  of  a  better  flavour  i  aod  for  this 
there  was  charged  71.9b.      Every  gentleman 
who  knew  tbe  .price  of  wine  in  Ireland  must  bo 
perfectly  well  aware  that  no  wine  of  the  first 
order,  at  least  no  port  wine,  could  cost  any 
sech  sam  as  tbia    The  truth  vras,  that  no  check 
whatever  existed,  either  upon  tbe  price  paid 
for  tbe  wbie,  or  on  its  disposal.    Tbe  parish  of 
St.  George,  In  bublin,  had  been  regulated  a 
good  deal  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament  t  but 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  papers  cslled 
for  bad  been  so  long  kept  back,  as  to  prevent 
tbe  possibility  of  any  inquiry  last  session  as  to 
its  affairs.    This  course,  indeed,  was  under- 
stood, aad  followed  pretty  generally  t  when- 
ever papers  were  called  for  which  were  to  11- 
Instrate  any  grievance,  tbe  return  of  those  pa* 
pars  was  so  delayed  as  to  make  aay  measure 
tor  tba  corrant  scmloB  quite  impracticable. 
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.BiKivl»Si»Ctoorf«*tiiMMi)  ili*lNirdM«#  the 
Mtoii«»s  f  r»4iioiog  Ui«  ttott  wtidim  BiacJlM 
lloioMi^iD  contequeoo*  of  tke  ait(Maieots,f«<- 
■MincA  witboat  tc«uito»  mmI  m  ihe  duet  wcDt 
on  all  this  while  accttmulalioi:,  wben  a  li#iuc  had 
tieea  Airo  or  three  yean  iwoccapied,  the  anouot 
of  the  back  rale  made  it  mpowible  lo  Uke  it. 
KoWiin  Sl.Geor|^e*»  parbb«  the  beildlDK  of  the 
church,  which  had  beeo  etttmaledrnt  16^0001., 
had  |:uoe  on  to  blfiOOU  <hear,  bear).  A  great 
pari  of  thaiauin  had  beeo  imifed  opoa  interest, 
wj^ich  was  BOW  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  pa- 
rishioocrih  and  the  truetees  for  the  bnildiof  had 
eaOtrived,io  as  to  be  exempt  firom  every  amlit 
of  theJr  acconnta  eacent  their  own  (hear, hear). 
The  parish  had  never  been  able  to  get  any  ac- 
co«iot  from  tb«mt  nor  had  any  return  been 
made  In  conpliance  with  his  motion  for  papers 
before  the  houio.  The  neceauty  of  chaufe 
must^e  obvieus  to  every  man.  .  His  wish  was, 
that  where  vestries  nere  held  for  boUdiog  or 
repairing  cbnrches,  or  for  choosing  parish 
odcers,  they  should  not  have  power  lo  go  into 
ai^  other  matter  i  and  that*  at  all  vestries  held 
for  purpeses  of  a  general  description*  Catholics 
iMl  vvell  as  Protestants  should  be  entitled  to 
,  V4>t<?«  A  further  provision  would  give  the  power 
of  iravening  any  ratCf  and  of  suhfequcnt 
itppeai 

,  Jlr.  Ooulhtm  (i:ii  no  disposition  to  oppose  the 
bpU  £ori  to  sat  iffy  ail  parties,  the  readiest 
coHrtc  was  invcstigatien.  The  Eitablished 
Courch  must  be  maintaioed  in  Ireland  {  and 
maintained,  as  to  all  expensei  that  were  neccs- 
■sjrjy  by  the  whole  popalatlont  whether  they 
beionged  to  it  or  not,  Dyt,  at  Car  as  the  cor- 
.rcc'tion  <^f  abiise  could  co»  if  abuie  eai«(ed, 
<9c  jinttent^eajMire  ihouTd  have  bis  best  assit- 
tancc  Wif  h  re»pect  to  the  pariiciUar  iostances 
H.bicb  had  been  quoted,  he  was  not  prepared  at 
the  present  momeni  to  go  into  them ;  but  be  had 
already  looked  ihruugh  lhe  returns, and,  before 
any  further  discuMioo  took  place,  would  en- 
deavour to  attend  to  them  more  fully* 
Leave  given  to  bring  lu  the  bilL 


TaoasDAT*  A  rail.  14. — Sir  J.  JVswjmt/ rose 
(o  move  for  lea%e  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the 
pewer  of  holding  a  plurality  of  beaeflccs,  and 
to  repeal  the  statutes,  granting  to  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishoos  the  power  of  forming  epit* 
ceuaf  unions  in  Ireland.  The  only  pretences 
h^ld^  out  to  jostify  (heie  uniont  were,  con- 
tiguity, weight  of  debt,  and  inability  to  meet 
the  expencet.  lie  nitbed  to  draw  considera- 
tion to  thuk  question,  bccaute  it  wat  ope  which 
lovplved  the  well-being  of  the  Kstablisbed 
Church  lo  Ireland.  It  wat  right  that  the  body 
of  the  neople  in  that  country  who  adhered  to 
the  eslabliihed  religion  should  have  fair  means 
of  re%ioas  instruction.  Whni  be  bad  to  offer 
4NI  this  subject  would  be  deduced  from  Ibr 
Actual  Blatemeutof  the  archbiibops  and  bishops 
i»f  Ireland  rontsined  in  the  papers  laid  before 
the  Government  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church. 
The  primate  of  Ireland  stale^i  that  the  onion 
of  parishes  In  that  country  migot  ranli  amongst 
tie  greatest  defects  of  the  system  by  which  it 
wat  go verne4  With  the  exception  of  (he 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  no  such  authority  was 
delegated  to  the  prelates  of  thU  country  i 
although  such  a  power  wooM  have  been  more 
properly  allowed  in  Epglaad  than  in  Ireland. 
pecs  use  here  It  wo«]d  be  more  directly  con- 
trolled  by  the  force  of  nubile  opinion.  There 
•ere  severM  CMes   wler^  the  narlshat  thus 


unitnd  aotttadedover  Isese  tacts  of  cAu^t 
some  of  them  being  not  lem  than  e{g|itecnaUes 
distant  fimm  each  other.  It  was  im|K>siible* 
where  parishes  were  thus  widely  separaldd, 
that  a  clergyman  could  attend  to  the  datiea  of 
both.  In  one  union,  three  pariAes  were  ean- 
nected  twenty-six  miles  long,  and  nine  mlfea 
broad  I  in  another,  the  tract  camjirised  was 
forty  miles  long.  The  conduct  itf  Ihe  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  bad  heretofore  beea  very 
generally  at  varianca  with  that  which  they 
ought  to  pursue  $  for  thoagh  they  m»de  the  so 
unions,  they  mustlmve  seen  the  evils  that  arose 
from  them.  The  emolumenta  derived  ft 
lliesa  unions  were  very  great.  He  knew 
instance  where  four  parishes  were  thus  anil 
the  first  of  which  produced  6801.  a-year,  the 
second  8801. »  the  third,  lOQI  i  and  the  foufth* 
7801.«->makiug  an  annual  revenue  of  apwards 
of  1,5001.  a*year ;  and  \et  the  dutks  werw  in- 
efficiently performed.  The  incumbent  of  one 
of  these  uiuons.  In  the  diocese  of  Kilmoce*  held 
^0,€00  acres  of  la«d,  besides  500  acres  of 
glebe.  The  conduct  of  the  present  primate 
bad  gone  a  great  way  in  reforming  this  abufe  i 
but  notwithstanding  the  meritorious  coadact  of 
ihe  primate  or  of  any  other  prelate,*  he  thpaght 
(he  house  itself  ougitt  to  provide  by  law  s^iast 
t^  occurrence  of  the  evil.  He  conceived  ihMao 
faculty  tbould  he  granted,  allowing  aay  iadi- 
vidua  1  to  hold  two  livings*  while  one  was  saf- 
ficient  for  his  maintenance.  He  then  alined 
to  the  opiaiont  of  the  Bishops  of  Kilmore, 
Meath,  and  some  otliers.  in  favour  oThit  view  of 
this  tubject<  and  concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
til  bring  in  a  bill  to  effect  the  puipose  which  he 
had  stated  in  the  commencement  at  hit  speech. 

Mr.  (huHurn  did  not  mean  to  oppoie  the 
motion.  If  catet  of  abuse  were  made  oat  ia 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  he  would  not  ha  l^iCk- 
ward  in  advising  what  roune  ought  to  he  taken, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  theask  Be  ad- 
mitted that  formt'riy  con«lderahle  abases  ei- 
istcd,  and  that  many  livings  were  give*  ta 
unwoithy  individuals  for  private  reasoas«  hat 
the  present  primate  acted  ia  a  verv  caotrary 
manner.  He  allowed  no  unions  In  his  diocese. 
It  was  a  great  inconvenience  that  Ihe  same  la* 
dividual  should  be  allowed  to  hold  two  liviniEa* 
situated  at  extreme  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Bat 
the  primate  had  put  an  end  to  this*  bj  iuMiiag 
a  canon  similar  to  that  which  existed  la  Eaf* 
land*  forbidding  persons  to  hold  livings  sitaate 
at  a  greater  distance  frum  each  other  than  was 
allowed  in  tblt  country.  He  was  well  pleaasd 
to  find  that  no  abate  cited  by  the  hoaoarahia 
baronet  occurred  later  than  1800 — 16  yearn 
ago— a  circumttance  which  sheaed  the  faa* 
proved  state  of  (he  Church. 

Or.  LkiKfhstom  conceived  the  proponed  bill 
to  be  extremely  necetsarj,  because  thaugh 
tome  exemplary  urelates  did  all  Otty  rauld  la 
reform  the  Church,  yet  their  saccestara  mi|;bt 
fall  Into  error.  Lookiag  at  the  evidence  lately 
laid  before  the  hnnie,  he  found,  in  one  instance^ 
a  tract  of  hinety-teven  tquare  miles  dascrtbed 
at  having  but  one  retideot  incumbent  aa  It. 
He  hoped  such  a  meature  would  be  braaght  ia. 
as  would  effectually  prevent  the  eiymrmeat  at 

Sluralitiet,  at  be  coatldered  nmMeiUence  la 
t  the  great  cause  of  the  increase  of  ulssiiysii 
in  Ireland.— The  motion  waa  agreed  ta^ 


LORIIS,  TtTCsoAT,  Mat  Sl.^Lord  Oy^m 
took  the  opp«irtunity  of  n  presentaiioa  «f  a 
petition  pricing '  for  Ihe  eraciion  atf  a  P* 


*tt?LAj)n.r— C^re*  EsttitKifMiefit. 


oewr 


dtti  clwnA  ft  m><*rtalft  parHh  fn  In-laiHl,  to  I*    Thi«  Burt  of  jri>|r»*»«  lirltoveillthfr'iniblt^tfrd 


nollte  the  pmettre  '  of  tttiltlnj  different 
ptririM  in  frelHfld  into  one  bf oeflce.  A  ven- 
nt,  undertjiltcii  by  the  prlettts,  was  gtnng  on  in 
Irdmd  at  present,  which  tvonld  tdiow  what  the 
irfative  •fate  of  the  Protestaota  and  CathoHci 
ia  (be  ^dtflcrent  pariihes  wa«.  Much  difi\?rence 
of  opiiiioneziated  on  this  subject,  and  the  noble 
^•rJ  (Liverpool)  thoo^  the  Protestants  more 
fliiBi^fotts  tB4ii  be  believed  they  wore ;  bttt  the 
i^neflfioii  wMid  soOn  be  settled.  Hte  thought 
that  when  tbe  kicoae  of  a  parish  was  above 
laOi.,  or  at  least  when  la  amounted  to  SOCM.,  no 
anion  abdald  be  allowed.  These  anioni  were 
made  from  interested  motives.  la  tbo  County 
of  KiJkeaaj  ao  less  than  tea  parishes  were 
ooitM,  mtd  extended  over  aboot  thirty  mifes  of 
the  coVBtry.  Tbe  evil  of  this  system  of  nnlttej^^ 
brttoflcea  was  a(|;gravaled  by  tbe  oppression  of 
tiibe  collertors  and  proctoh,  and  of  coarts  In 
KhkbaaittdiTldual  was  judge  in  his  own  cause. 
He  believed  that  nothing  sitBilarivas  to  be 
feoad  OB  this  aide  of  Constantinople. 

Tbe  E«ri  of  KSmgMipn  stated,  that  a  tenant  of 
Ms  bad  been  cfted  to  one  of  tbo  ecelesiastical 
coarts  fof  payment  of  sixpence. 

Lord  K&g  had  firand  on  the  table,  a  return 
«Uch  had- been  made  to  Piirliament  relatiTO  to 
ihe^  iioioa  of  patishcH.     It  was  a  verv  curious 
fiocaaieni.  artd  might  really  be  looked  upon  as 
**  Tta«  Bonk  of  the  Irish  Cbvrcb.*'    His  noble 
Mend'  had  takon  notke  of  tho   union  of  ten 
parttbcs,  bdt  from  the  account  bo  held  In  hU 
luiorf,.  it  appeared  that  fal  the  diocese  of  Clon- 
\htt  ao  IHs'tbaa  eleven  parishes  were  unitfc/  in 
'tfiie  IkfttHce.'    In   the  diocese  of   Kildare, 
thei«  Wer*  twenfy-feor  single,  anil  twenty-five 
'  tialt^  braeflces. '  In  another  dibcese,  fourteen' 
pkt^slM^  had  been  unfted,  and  only  six  Remained 
'•highf;  bdt  KiHaloe  beat  afl  the  rest,  tot  there' 
iM.pdtt'isiieis -were  reduced  fnfo  forty-two  b^ne 
ices.    JMr  loi^gbips  had  before  now  beard  of 
'the  rdiU  UHtM  efHcop&ttkmy  which  was  en- 
'  fflrcifi  wf A  great  vigour  fn  Ireland.    A  bishop 
wMM  be  chose,  came  forward  ttiere,  and  pro- 
prte  ^dVv  imiced  -two  or  three  parishes,  wbich 
mad^  'a' pretty  provision  for  a  Mm  or  nephew. 
If&ltoVie  iCrteod  bad  said  tbht  nothing  aininar 
to  the  etdetfasfical  intorttons  of  Ireland  was 
fo  be  fotfnd  M  this  tilde  of  Coostahtinople. 
VHe  bb  part,  l^e  doubted  trbeiher  any  ]fiarirllel 
-  could  wt  found  even  at  Coasts ntTnopl6  itself. 
Stt|fpose  a  holy  defvfie,  converi^ing  on  the  siih- 
J^^wi^*a  IPrtitejftant  priest  of  treland,^the 
^ecfar   of    flkibbere^,    foV  bistance  ;    the 
d«hW  jo^t  askf**  Hb#  do'  you  gti  money 
'  Ihu)    your  .Catholics?'   Do   yoii    gohd   and 
sq«»ipae  thelb,  as  we  dd  our  Greeks?**    The 
r^tor   would    probably   aiiswek-  *'  VTe  d6n't 
s^fe  aar  Catholics ;  but  ire  have  a  fai*  better 
ihi^  of  tnanaring  the  business  than  yhu,  for 
ybahstvc  nbtbuig  like  our  Bishop's  Courts.*'  His' 
-IsKdship  conclitdcd  by  reading  from  a  paper  a 
report' df  all  action  brought  by  an  incumbent 
a^kbigt  ibe  representatives  of  a  preceding  in- 
cvfeb^afifBrduapidation,  by  which  it  appeared, 
tl^tH  often  happened  that  prayers  were  not 
f«£l  in  tbe  church  for  weeks  in  succession. 
tofd  Catbay  observed,  that  great  improve- 
bad  taken  place  in  the  Church  ot  Ireland 
^IUb  the  last  twentv  years.    The  document 
lo  whkk  the  noble  lord  had  referrad,  contained 
«9ly  Hoe  side  of  the  question.    It  was  a  return 
«f  the  unions  I  bat  a  return  of  (hose  unions 
abichhad  been  dissolved  ought  also  io  be  made. 


who  spoke  last,  was  mistaki^'tn  svpipdshig 
that  bishops  couM  dissolve  unioni^  "Thkt  cdhld 
not  be  donb  by  the  mcreaathdrity  of  ^  bishop 
of  a  diocese.  ■  •  " 

The  Earl  of  Datnley  remarked,  that  thArc 
was  a  return-  before  the  Imwfe  of  tbe  uiilted 
benefices  whicb'  had  been  dissolved,  and  tihat 
they  were  very  few  In  ntimber. 

COMMONS,  Mo«iDAT,MAt9.— Sir/.  ?fc«- 
porf  presented  a  petition  from  the  fohabttriuts 
of  Kilmoon,  In  (he  Conotv  of  Cork,'  complain- 
ing of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  tithe  proctors. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  the  statement  in  the  pe- 
tition called  for  the  aftehtlon  of  the  3ec.  for  Ire- 
land. The  real  friends  of  the  Chtirch  could  not 
employ  their  time  better  than  In  providiiig  a 
remedy  for  such  evils.  He  suggested  that  some 
provision  like  that  6f  the  county  courts*  bill 
would  be  well  calculated  to  effect  this  purposes 

Mr.  Ooulhum  forbore  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  tbe  fkcts  mentioned  in  the  petition,'  but 
promised  his  attention  to  the  subject.  A  bill 
was  now  before  the  house,  which  had  been 
broukbt  in  by  the  government  of  Ireland, 
triilch  had  a  dnrct  tendency  to  the  cfiect  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Baring). 

Dr.  PhWmors  said,  that  no  such  case  a$  that 
mentioned  in  this  petition  could  have  occurred 
in  England,  and  tbo  bill  alluded  to  by  his  rtji^ht 
hon.  friend  provided  a  summary  icmcdy  fiir.ali 
such  cases  ih  future  in  Ireland. 

WinjrBSDAT,  Mat  18.  —  Mr.  Brong^Mm 
rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the  Roii^.iin 
CffthoTic  Inhabltanls  of  ihc  parish  of  Agha^jie, 
praying  that  they  might'  tfot  be  called  upon 
to  build  H  c1idr(fh  for  the  Herv.  Mr.  Orief^on, 
a  Protestant  clergyman.  The  learned  r^nt. 
said  he  thought  the  petitioners*  prupos|noa 
"(ras  very  ressonabic,  seeing  the?  proportion 
whi^h  Caiboilds  bore  to  .Protestants  in  'the 
parish  Of  Agbadoe  tvas  as  300  ia  one.      '  "' 

Tuesday,  June  14.  —  Mi:.  /Tumo,  in  ^niag 
to  subdilt  a  motion  relative  to  the  Churc^iJKiaa- 
'blishmcnt  tn  Ireland^  si'id  that  be  nas  Anly 
aware  of  tbe  importance  of  the  question  hc^^-as 
Ifbout  to  meet,  and  oif  the" reapon^ibiiit^/ at- 
taching tb  any  individual  who  introriiicefl  pro- 
portions  of  tnls  consequence  into  l^ariiti^iciit. 
But,  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  ouinjua 
fluit  much  of  the  ^vils  which  had  m  long  nti^rt- 
cd  Ireland  arose  from  the  present  conajftioti.  of 
its  Church  establishment,  and  that, t'lat  esta- 
blishment, so  far  from  answeVing  the  puryanes 
of  it)  institution — the  adv&nccment'olT  tbe  ^ie^*- 
f^re  and  happiness  of  tbe  people — bperatclc)  in 
a  precisely  contrary  airectlon,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  bring  this  important  subject  ,befnre 
tbe  house.  He  would  shof tly  state  the  grounds 
why  the  hpuse  ought  to  entertain  his  pcopbtii- 
tioOf  and,  at  an  early  period  of  next  session*  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  this  establishment,  m;ith 
a  view  to  eflbct  such  changes  in  it  as  the  ^iv- 
cumiti'nces  of  the  times  and  the  couAtry  might 
seem  to  require.  Having,  in  tiirce  precc^^ng 
sessions,  entered  at  lengtA  .i^fo  th^  princAj^es, 
and  stated  tho  details  upon  which  that  proppsi- 
tion  was  bottomed,  he  Would  not  now  go  over 
the  same  niatters  again*  Many  of  the  facts 
that  he  had  advanced  on  former  ocMrasions,!  bnd 
/i^bieh  were  then  mo&t  strongly  contested^  had 
been   *  '  *       '        !---•-»-  • 


„ since  conceded,  anjip.nch  of  tljt^argjiUiywi 

If  Ibe'bfahops  Baited  parishes,  they  could  also    with  whicb  he  was  dien  met  had  been  since,  as 
diasalve  tbo  nniooa  I  if  h  were  by  common  cooi^nty  witlidrawa  i  tiM 


ii^KifAffPir:rOfwrch  EUabfiJ^mtf^ 


iifAt ft  oluect  of  bit  uotloo,  therefo^ei  be  could 
potbelpoliiiiktif  Vhmf  DMide  itnne  procrets  since 
iNi-iant  Haloditfrom  that  place.    He  was  as 
irisU  aiwaro  as  any  wtcA  coilld  be,  of  the.  neces* 
titgr-aadiaspsrUftee  of  relifiods  los^uction  in 
cwff'OOfiMiiutiity.  •  Rff'wMaatiffied.  froio  his 
owtt'evporMtib^ia  Scatlaiid,  bf  the  beaefitt  In 
W  iiertve4.from  a  lytteoi';  wi  pastors  of  which 
attoBdad  retblai'jy'  to  their . duties  from  ^a- 
naasy^Oecitaiben    From  a  s;fstedi  like  this, 
Bttiob  b^befltlMd  always  been,  pod  ever, would, 
be  ^dedired  to  tlie  <»Bimtinf¥y  aihonr  which  \\ 
alitkiaed«    He  did  «ot  obJeH,  ^herefbre,  iu  the 
Ketablishai^tasati  ettoHdunent for afibroini; 
rtUgioua  insiroctton  to  the  people,  bu«.  he  £alU 
ed  upon  Parlihkneat,'lis  It  formerly  adopted  the 
Protdstbnt  pvofhisioli  Hfe  best  calculated  for  the 
iaterhsf  of  the  English '  people,  and  the  Irish 
Rekuvied  Cfaoreh  as  best  adapted  for  Ireland^ 
tAinqnfire  whether.  In  regard  to  the  latter  coon- 
tfy«  circumsiancet   had    not  since    occurred 
which  made  U  expedient  for  the  legislature  to 
revise  what  it  had  so  done?    If  It  should  be 
found  that  the  present  Irish  Church  establish- 
ment  was  not  in  any  reipect  adapted  to  the  doe 
discliarge  of  Its  duties — or  was  larger  than  the 
state  of  that  coOntry,  or  the  nature  of  its  so- 
ciety, required— or'was  better  paid  than  was 
neceenry,  was  it  too  much   to   say  that  the 
house  wonid  not  be  performing  their  duty,  if 
they  did  not  alter  its  condition  ?    Paley  had 
described  a  church  establishment  to  be  *^  only 
a  means  towards  an  end ;"  and  the  same  au- 
thority declared  that  *'  religious  establishments 
coold  not  be  shewn  to  form  any  essential  part 
of  Chrfstiaoity,  but  were  only  the  means  of 
eocoaraginp:  itt  for  It  could  not  be  proved  that 
ameiig  the  early  Christians  there  was  any  reli- 
gioaa  establiihiiient."    From  this  authority  he 
Inferred,  that  as  Chrisfiatos  thev  were  not  bound 
to  any  particular  eslabtlshed  rorm  of  worship  \ 
but  that  it  was  competent  to  the  legislature,  as 
heretofore,  if  the  estabHshment  which  it  had 
formerly  authorised  should  be  found  not  to  have 
answered  the  ends  proposed,  to  alter  it ;  that 
as  Parliament  had  once  determined  for  the 
Protestant,  aad  at  another  time  fbr  the  Catholic 
religion,  as  the  religion  of  the  State ;   so  it 
might  agala  change  its  determination.    It  was 
a  fivonrite  maxim  wltlf  some,  that  with  the  es- 
tablished religloa  of  any  state,  the  state  itself 
must  (kll.    He  thought  a  more  dangerous  max- 
im was  never  broached,  either  as  it  regarded 
the  wellsre  of  the  government  or  of  the  church. 
The  church  in  all  ages  had  manifested  its  sub- 
serviency to  the  rovemmcnt,  which  the  latter 
had  recompensed  bylhc  gift  of  proportionate 
privileges  and  -  property.    But  be  was  of  opt- 
nion  i!i»hi  the  government  should  always  stand 
upon   its  own    footing,   independent   of  the 
church «  for  though  tlra  religious  Instructions 
of  4he  latter  might  Improve  the  morals,  and 
therefore  the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  close 
connexion  of  state  and  church  baa  Ue^er  bene- 
fitted either  the  rtiorals  or  welfare  of  a  nation. 
Afler  diadaiailttg  all  Improper  or  uiiconstitu- 
tionnl  intentioiist  which  some  might  ui^uslly 
imynle  twhim  te  Hie  score  of  a  motion  of  this 
kind,  he  proceeded  to  eute,  that  in  looking  to 
sonKSfihing  wfaleh  took  .place  In  the  tiine  of  Wil- 
liam ill.,  be 'reaRy^betlefied  that  at  one  period 
thai  monareh- Intended  te  malte  the  Catholic  re- 
lifloA  the  iinle  retigtun  of  Ireland.    In  one  of 
bin. letters  in  the  Irish  Oovemment,  prrpara- 
tnt«-4a  onme^reat' public  meesufe.  It  was  well 
ki^lfn  thni  he  rif(qne«tetf  Chem  fO  pa«  an  act 


for  the  ettabilMnnent  of  ineb-n  religimina  uri%hd 
be  most. agreeable  to  the  general  wishes  of  iW 
people.    Circumstances  intervened  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  this  ii\iunclinnyniid  mnu 
ter  of  endless  regret  it  muat  be  that  Hmy  ibnvl4 
have  done  soi  for  had  Ireland  nblalned  the 
Catholic  as  her  established  reUginntin  the^eaae 
wa  v  thatScotland  had  obtained  the  Preiibytuiaa 
as  hei-e.  there  wns  every  renaon  In  heABve, 
looking  to  what  had  huppanedtolrelnad  wifiMn 
the  last  190  yean,  thai  she  wonM  hnven^|03rh. 
ed  by  this  time  a  cenCus y  ef  ipnnee^  ~ 
and  prosperity,  instend  of  anarchy 
— that  ine  would  now  have  been  a 
nation^nnd  England,  InAandof  her  jaller««nlt' 
were,  would  have  beea  regaidedan  her 
factresa.    In  what  a  condition  waa 
when  It  waa  attempted  to  force  npnn* 
liglon  which  wna  not  mors  genetnlly  disHkM 
by  the  Scotch  than  Protestantism  now  was  hyibe 
greatbody  of  the  Irish  oeoplel  Didnotbloodalied, 
violence!  and  insabordinntioo  prevail^  till  Pren- 
by  terianismwna  finally  established  as  the  religion 
of  Scotland  \    It  was  not  for  him  now  to  do* 
termine  whether  CatholiciiBM  Protestantism*  or 
Presbyterianism,  the   polytheism  of  the  Hin* 
doQSi  or  the  faith  of  the  Mumulmana,  would  be 
the  best  system  for  this  or  that  country.    The 
question  was,  what  the  feelings,  the  pencei*  asni 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  required  for  ila>eetn« 
blished  form  of  worship.    This  it  would  be  the 
object 'of  every  good  man,  every  friend  to  Ma 
country,  to  ascerlauB.    Ko  hiatury  ennld  ihow 
so  unbroken  n.  seriee  of  discnntenta«  misery, 
and  violence,  as  the  history  of  Ireland  srvlsRed 
ever  since  the  Protestant  religion  had 
there  established  as  that  of  the  slate.    Ho' 
been  anxious  to  bring  this  subiect  on  at 
Vier  period  of  the  session  t   but  bad  deftiwesi 
the  motion  in  deference  to  another  whicir  Iub 
considered  of  paramount  importance— the  pro^ 
position  of  his  boo.  friend  (Sir  F.  Bttrdeti>iwr 
the  virtual  emancipation  of  the  Calhollcs»     Au 
the  measure  introduced  by  hia  hon.>  friend, 
however,  had  failed  In  a  aabsequent  stage«  In 
was  only  the  more  anxious  to  bring  the  qn«*> 
tion  which  he  was  now  diacnssing  under  the 
.serious  consideration  of  the  hnuse.    While  the 
Church  Bstablishment  of  Ireland  remnined  ••• 
Its  present  footing  there  could  be  no  peace  nr 
bappinesa  for  Ireland.    Seme  penple  made  m, 
great  outcry  aboot  tbe  danger  nif  any  pro» 
.  posals  touching  alternttons  In  tlMt  Katablisii^ 
meat :  bn^  their  aUmns,  as  Sir  WlAiam  Temple 
had  well  observed,  were  rather  for  the  wealtk, 
and  power,  and  dignities  of  the  Church  Bsfn« 
blishment,  jthan  for  the  snibty  of  the  Chnsnk 
If  the  number  or  reteoue  of  the  Prefeetnt 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  existing  Irish  eelm. 
blishment  were  too  large  for  tbe  meann,  1km 
circumstances,  or  the  nrotperHy  of  the  peeple, 
surely  the  system  nnght  immediately  to  be  en. 
vised.    If  the  amyt  the  nne;^ 
public  establishment,  were  loo laiye,  the 
would  consent  to  reduce  them,    Wliy< 
j^ish  in  tlpe  caae  of  the  chnnch )    They  talked 
of  church  property^bnt  the  only  light  in  pna» 
periy  was  derived  from  the  lnw,nnd.the*pnwnr 
which  conferred  upon  the  chnech  the 
sions  it  held,  could,  if  the  public  ^aod  eei 
ed  it.  take  jt  away.    TUf  princlpW  Imd.  i 
acted  upon  nt  theRefermalient^ 
had  proved  Us  wisdom  «nd  usefWui 
ni<d,  however/i  'thal^  a  cburchmai  ' 
laferest  in  the  benelliBe  he.helAnaj 
.viduiUjBigbibnire  In^frtqheMnilninwhkklin 
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Wboi|hlt  lieemwe  tM«  wii«  no  rigfal  either  oC 
nk  iduiim'  ^^  ttfe*  <»'  deposition  after  hit 
Amiki  In  a  eleri^maoi  and  any  provision 
iftkh  the  Icglslatare  might  make  for  the  dis- 
ptatioQ  of  ecclctlaftical  benefices  micbt  be 
atbrotd  with  perfect  justice,  and  be  Choqfhi 
vilb  gioat  prop(iiety»  after  the  death  of  the  in- 
csBbenlBu  lie  orlgfaul  instttation  of  these 
tfioicoe  had  heoo  with  a  view  to  proride'for 
fbesdaeatioo  of  llio  poor$  bnk  tliis  end  had  not 
Wsaaecmnpllriieii;  In  Irtland,  tiie  number  of 
CstkDllra»  who  ronldnot  of  course,  a^ul  tbem- 
MifssaT  Iha  advaniages  of  edncatiou  by  Pro- 
tOBlinl  alafgyflBOB,  was  nearly  seven  miltioos. 
HhsBOBBbefattf  the  Catfioiic  population  of  Ire- 
isnd»iof  affsd  with  the  Prot<stanti»  were  a« 
itiea  to-  0no  4  *  the  oneHK venth  being  composed 
wiptitmm  helongh^  to  the  Eitabllshed  Church 
sid.lo'^lsMfltfa^  seciik  For  this  smali  pro 
psrtioa  casBposBur  the  Estal^llihed  Chorch, 
St  lbs  Most  «ao  TOOitoenl^  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, tto  clkrgymtn  of  varions  sorts  exceed- 
ed IflO.  The  amount  of  property  in  their  hands 
Yssysa  lie  Ihosight  he  could  convince  the  bouse, 
in. every  case  too  large.  The  bisboprics,  the 
vsleeof  which  might  he  accurately  estimated 
ss  well  from  the  papers  on  the  table  of  the 
koBBS  aa  ftosa  the  statistical  account  of  Ireland 
pshUibeA  by  llr.  Wakefield,  were  of  an  extent 
sad  valae  which  no  man  could  pretend  tojos- 
dfy*.  Ihmt  of  Armagh  appeared  to  contain 
63^0  aicr«i«  and  was  of  the  annual  valne  of 
51.8flOL  «  that'  of  Clogher,  ttfiiO  acres,  pro- 
daoedouaally  81,5891.  What  be  would  pro- 
fowtado  with  thei«  overgrown  sees  was  what 
ksd  been  aacoearfhliy  practised  before.  It  bad 
9i.M  father  period  been  foQua  expedient  in 
Iremao  SD  foduce  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  by 
sokiK  hiaboprica,  and  parishes.  He  saw, 
tkemnvef  vo  reaoon  why  the  numbers  should 
sot  again  he  doubled  vp  (laughter).  He 
tboaghtthiat  four  bishops.  Instead  of  twenty-two, 
waM  bo  eaeegh  to  condocttbe  spbritoal  affairs 
of  the  Pretoitaats  in  Ireland.     He  thought 

was  sure  every  reasonable 
*apon  oooildefingthe  amount  of  property 
keU.by  the  varfous  bishops  of  Ireland,  would 
sgna  wtiit'liiB  that  It  iras  mach  too  large  to  be 
Mia  Ike  haada  of  any  individuals  performing 
•aeh  feaiitKeM  as  they  were  called  upon  to  per- 
fioim.  Hedldootmean  to  reflect  personally  upon 
sayef  the  bishops  f  because  he  dared  to  sisy  if  be 
eeeaeoe  o/them^  he  should  be  as  glad  as  they 
vera,  to  relato  the  possession  0/  their  large  iii- 
cflBBa  (s  laagih).  Still  be  wai  sure  that  one. 
|>art  of  the  sums  now  paid  Would  be 
remyaeimtioD  for  as  many  bishops  as 
ffcsdly  necessary.  A  speech  had  been 
deJsvcted  by  the  Bishop  of  Lhnericfc,  in  the 
Hoaae  of  Ijords,  which  as  the  rt.  rev.  prejate 
bad  rhateu  I0  publish  and  to  send  into  the 
world,  he  had  a  right  to  remark  upon.  The 
lasgeate  ef  die  bishop,  who  said  that  be  (Mr. 
Haae)  luul  asod  in  his  statement  to  the  house 
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its*  year  language  better  suited  for  the  table  of 
the  eemiofedlilMlleron  Lndgate-biil  than  for  a 
hbar  ef  Parilassent,  was,  at  least,  somewhat 
id^suigry*  It  hiust  be  admitted  thai 
Odgeolle  terms,  and  although  they 
•a  tAAefp  were  rather  savuurinr  of 
ahae»<a.fiehgli)*  Bttt  he  tiad  a  graver  objec- 
tiee  eodost  the  hiAoiH-^that  of  his  statements 
^  Hie  bbhdp  cWged  him  with 
Umiw  Were'BSl  non-residents  4  aud. 


B«id-  gep^  (Mr. '  Pl'unkett)  said  frf  t^9 
eitf^eaethefity  of' die  bishop,  that  th'ere 


were  only  from  twewty  W  th|ply4it.(3Hi^?*aB9 
however,  at  the  host,  only,  an  fftiwitni  ofiltlid 
fact,  becaase  he  (Mr,  HunM>  oailed  woiMttsiK 
denU  all  cleuymen  who  did  aolMAoaliyeesidei 
upon  the  livings  thc^  holdi  hul<the«bisheps;^ 
who  looked  at  these  thinga  in  a  diiirroet  paints 
of  view,  thought  that  aithongh  aelengjinsaii  wae 
not  resident,  yet  if  ha  had  any  otbos  dafiaefot 
perform,  thia  circamstaare  encesed  hi*  'ahssaso^ 
aqd  made  him,  as  h«  calM  it,>jidrtttally)  iosbu 
dent.    3e  was,  howiaver«  proferod  toeehslaw*! 
tiate  bis  own  statement,. and  aarfanas  regarded^ 
the  dioceses  of  Umeri^,  aad^of  Aidfeit  amA 
Aghndoe,  to  which  alooo  it  waa  nteesBariy  da« 
this  ocrasion  to  aliado,  he  mould  faad  aa  mi^^ 
tract  from  the  parUamentary  papctst  of>  ifiM;' 
by  which  it  appearwd  thatin  -l4aieiick4lKrei 
were  $1   benefice*  nnd  jncvaheets^'  of  wbenil 
there  were.  SI  non^asidenlPi.  .in  AcdCeet  aad< 
Aghadoe ,  44  benefice*  apd  inottmheiita»  of  whons  > 
there  were  8S  non-rtsi4onl»;  maJUeg  In  th»' 
whol*  95  benefices,  of  .the  inun^ieiitoi  ef 'whieh 
43  were  .non-resident*i  .incladiag  t^dignftarlee 
of  the  see.    But  y^t  tho  Bishop  o(  IiwiorielD«' 
in  the  pointed  speech  he  had  /Quoted,  amieml,  > 
of  bis  own  knowledge,  *'  tbatiahisowe  dioeeae. 
there  was  .not  one  clafgyman  who  (,tboogb  noto* 
resident)  wantonly  dciNsrts  hU  appointed  apheiw't 
of  dutv/*    In  the  bishop's  sense.  Indeed, »thepei. 
were  tew  non-resident  ciergv  in  Itelaitd,  fiw^. 
be  explained  furiboTi,  that  *^iie  «leqgymaB'is 
accounted  a  non-resident  who  i*  cmyiloyedle  > 
parochial  duties  in  any  .part  of  the  eeaatry  t'^' 
so  that  if  an  iocumbent  had  tlver  or  (ten  beeo** 
fices,  and  discharged  the  dntiea  of  oMtef  Ihem^t. 
he  was  not  to  bo  considered  a  non«>resident«oni- 
the  other  two  or  nino.    Hi*  slntoiaeot  badAlso.) 
encountered  another  <rt.  rev.  op|ioMnli..iB  fthe«. 
person  of  the  Arcbhislwp.of  Caahel,  «ho,<inihie< 
charge  to  his  diopese  in  l8Sid^,did  not  heidtpto  !»»> 
contradict  that  statement  .a*  |ar  a*  reisded'to'- 
hia  see.    He  si^id  that  in,  Watoifisrd  o^esy •  im>  • 
cumbent  was  resident,  and  that  la  Utmefe  onlj' 
six  incun^ent*  could  he  eafstieeed  nstooen**: 
residence  ;-rnieentog,  perhap*,  to  five  to  wdli^ 
residence  the  saqie  extensive  ^planaltoa  m^* 
the  Bishop  o<  Um^nOf^   But  the  fiirt  appeared  > 
to  boj  by  t|ie  FajrUamentaiy  natOiw  -ef  *he: 
same  yearn  lb*l  in  Waterford  there  siere  HI 
benefices  fipd  incninhcBt**  ef  .whom  there  were> 
S  oon-residcntp  ,i  and  Jo .  Jl»ispiMi*w  48  beaefieee  • 
and  incumi^nt*,  of  whonii  there,  wove  SO  iien«i 
resident  i  making  ^n  the  total  £9  Ineamhento, 
of  whom  9^  were  abfoojl.    Tha  rwaw-givea 
for  ibfi  aonrresidence  of  ipaie  of  these  penona 
were  singular  eapu^.    Qne  wee  soppesed  by 
the  bishops  to  be  reesonahly  exempt  from  re* 
siding  on  his  living,  because  he  was  asamgate 
elsewhere,  anfd  had  jtbe  dutie*  of  that  oflke  4e. 
perform ;   anotbery  bcjcanpe  he  icsided  at  hie 
deanery  in  Doblinf  and  soon.    He  should  new 
dismiss  this  subject,  to  weieh  he  had  only  been- 
induced   to   allude,   because  the   Bishep   of  ' 
Limerick  did  not  besitato  to  oharge  hua  with 
having  made  incorrect  stoteieentPt end  *aid  that 
if  they  were  occasioned  by  the  misrepreienta- 
tioni  of  otHen«  be  ^honlid  regmt  ihem,  bat  ihne 
if  they  were  .wilfully,  put  fimRard,  then  he> 
should  fii)d  it  pa^nfnl  toa#ply  to  them  the  epi-' 
thet  which  Alicy  ,|^oi||4  deserve.    Thia  was  a  • 
specimen  of  what  wee,  meaat  by  the  oommoa 
ezpres^n  of  "  toUiiig  PknNli|;l0  a  geetoel  way  • 
that  be  ded.*'    UM  were  emb^nnst  any.  that 
it  (came  wJith4tp««iB^wrlyAII'gnicefirom«a  right' 
r^fv.  perton.vrboKt.lMiBk.  ,ii5a»  ^1  ef  ties.    Hei^ 
fltigbt  excuse  his  mif-staleKieoii  to  eoy  inge- 
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nbai^ngr  ibe>9viMildr-»iie  mi^  pfOYida  a  uW«fr 
fod  Ahr  cooMtaocc  b^-  mesat  ofiMie  new  «irpt«- ' 
natfoRKof  w|uit'tnoa-mld«iicc  meatit,-  but  ttlll 
he  liMikl  fail  1 1*  < frcvttede ' pe<  ■Mii»"«tbo  called 
tbiagtf  byiheir  rii^  aai«e».  Iluit  rasidence 
naaitt  aoj  tbhiK<biit>aD  incumbent's  living  tt|M>n 
hb^benatce^  and  aoMag  that  flock  the  cane  of 
wboav  taals  he  ivas  Infrnsfed  with.  He  pm- 
caadedfto  obaerve,  that  thecandact  of  the  clerf  3* 
iik<coUealiag  their  tAtbev^  was  very  o|>presstvr. 
He  had  In  bis  passea^ion  warraati  which  bad 
beaaiaMBdto  levy  a  tithe  of  twopence'balf- 
pvnay*  I iIb. the  •  county  of  Clare  there  had  been 
l|iS  triala  for  the  recovery  of  tithes  within  a 
liitaked'paHod,  in  Kilkenny  719,  Jo  Limerick 
898v  InvTippmry  819,  In  Waterford  S47,  and 
iafl^yroneStf.  When  caset  of  this  descrip- 
tian'<Bine  oa  la  the  Conslatorial  Conrtt,  how 
"cekid  hntice  he  expected  •  from  a  court  which 
inif  ht  im>  CQOdinwwi  atf  a  party  i  Indeed  he 
waa  daaiioiis  of.  oalllng  atlentieo  to  the  constl- 
taHaifr-  qf  CoDsiatnrlal  €oar«s.  It  was  of  the 
flcat<  fanporlance  thatt  Hm  judf  ei  who  bad  to  de- 
cide* Upaiii  tithe  aaaaes  sboaM  be  Impartial, 
bnl»bofev  could  that  he,  when  clergymen  were 
aUdWBd  to  act  at  jadgei  ?  It  was,  in  bin  opinion, 
en#emM3r  hnpothic  to  permit  ck^rf^ymen  to 
cfleraiie  asy  Jadlclal  flmctlont*  By  doing  to, 
thav  'Oily  <hvoaght'  thenseivrt  Into  contempt. 
Aaedckwhirro  a 'minority  of  clergymen  pre- 
aJdedi  iwii  c aasmaniy  rMkaledas  a  black  bench. 
Itfwao'qalte  pnepoiterona  that  the  present  ec- 
clertamktt  ayMem^  comprehending  an  oftabllsii- 
it'df  MWshapa,  and  1900  #r  laOO  llvlnga, 
~  lunbifct  in<  oa— try  wlime<he  proportion 
of^dlatbaHea'^lo  Pratemnlta  was,  to  many 
pMihei^iOO'tO'lv  Mid  in  lOMe  not  a  single 
l¥9leiiant 'wae  •%»•  be  foawl.  Snppoie  the  Pro> 
tdhtaali' Were  to  disappear  altogether  from  the 
tea^tof  VMIaBd,— a.  aupporitldn,  whMi  was  Ar 
fkaii^  iami  •bibl(p^^4te  trortd  thea  put  it  to  hit 
>fc|jflhiy^i  Oo»<ihiniet,'  whether  th<yf  would  In 
tlmt'thtyte  pi^piErad't*  continue  the  present 
ayatiaii|">  Bidtvi  pMoeedingi  he  apprehended, 
wiMld'be>tab  •mpatteirout  to  1m  tolerated  by 
tlhtt'  hdotev  «r  97  li^  venntry.  The  Revort  of 
the  OomndmiomsM  appoiniad  to  Isqatre  Into 
ihewmeaCddifeatioii  In  IMlmid,  de^^Mop^d  a 
tl|tae^ofdltgnwefBrproc«edfngt  which  called 
loadly  for'lhe'lttinrferctice  of  nat  koase.  ■  The 
Blihtopi,'Who  IHMk  aktMth,  otf  thek*  lottitntloii, 
t««bp]ioH«ie~^NMMM'8ebo6le,  had«nllre]y 
na^Kicted  their  dttlM.1'  if,  aft- he'  contended, 
theChaftk  onreMndaflMWredtio  one  bettefi- 
cInljMrpdse,  It  iMCkme'tbe  dniy'dr  that  house 
ta'hNer  M  «iMtkig  tyatem.  He  eoittclnded  by 
MVvkig'lbe  folftfwing  n^telnHtoiit  s*^**  That  the 
m^iirtf  now  in  the  j^giettteft  of  the  Bita- 
blMledChm^in'Iivfand  It-f Hbllc  property, 
uMderihe  cwiftvtof -tke  legisfatur^,  and  appll- 
cable  tb  MChpUrpeiee'  as  Ki  i«  wMdm  it  nay 
de^m  benefklkl  Mr  Ihe  beif  IMerettt  of  religion, 
add  tif  the  eomnietfHy'  at  Urge,  dcfe  regard 
be^  hnd  tb  Ibe  rtgbtt  of  (^very  person  in  the 
aetiial^niayaenfnf  ntty  part  of  Men  (iroperty.*' 
*^hMtMs  hente  Will  eariy  In  ttre  vrevt  sesrion 
liMl^wbelMftrflld  establlsBmentofthedharch 
of  f  itftta«d  be  xm  greater 'ttaafif  Is  cdmMrnsnhite 
wMrllt  tervlees,  bothwflh  tegaltf  tdfhe  n«m« 
beref 'persons  employed,  ura  ^heluceufe  which 
they  receive.'* 

Mr.dnmA^gtald.tbatkofrever  mnch  he  might 
be  Inclined  to  And  fcult  wHh  the  hon.  member 
fbf  the  tone  of  Mt  speeeh,'  and  the  proposition 
wMcb  he  hadbix>ngbt1brwartl,'be  ctfuM^bot  say 
of  Mm  dmt  be  fand  jMAb  aAont  hii  batkiesif  In  a 
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cofen  Way.  He  IdUlttNtHb  filMi  toeVnVbr'rn^ 
juMice  to  My,  tmit  'he  liadpIafnly^fiiidfVt'^'ly 
stated  the  object  he  bad  in  view,  which  Bad- 
been  imivKted'to  bihM  on  farmer  oec^tdns,'  lis 
the  noceMnfy^refenlt  -of  their  rfrgotfrents,  bnt 
wbleh  he  dtd  rtot  recoNekt  any  Ahe f  IndtVfdoat 
to  have  boldly  Avowed  trnd  ^HivdfdMn  th^fh>hf 
of  the  battle.  Befbi'e  be'bnbftitted  t'>  iHr  lio\l«fe' 
a  very  (bW  obserratlOttC;*heWotiM  te^Hk  1b& 
clerk  to  read  the  arilrl^  *6f  fh&'Hti  HT  Vnfok 
which  related  to  the  Charch  Rsfablliilt^ettt  in 
Ireland.  (The  clerk  th^n  read  the  fifth  artfele 
of  the  act  of  Union,  dlileh  decUifftd  that  the 
Churches  of  England  afid  Helavrd  should  be 
united  in  one  Protestant  epiftc6f»afhin  <rbwrdi,t(» 
be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  ibaf  arrangement 
should  be  taken  to  be  a  fundamental  'pUrt  vf  tbe' 
Union).  Mr.  CenaAiig  resumed.' — It*  wit-  en 
advantage  that  to  coming 'te  the  coittfderatien' 
of  the  quettioff,  the '  bourn  Was'  ^aMd  f nr  no 
circumstances  of  encejitafntyt  tte' sertMi  df  the* 
legislature  oh  the  subject  was m>t  to  be  galbered 
from  stattftei,  the  cAnstructfen  of  whieb  rnlgbc 
be  doubtful,  or  Which  mi}^t^lilelbtotfve>rrMii* 
disuse  9  but  they  bad  a-  clear  awtherhy,  onlyVil' 
years  old,  toeomimre  With  the  liett;- m^mbbrV 
reu^Iotioo,  and  to  help  tbeM  in  eonMng^  lo  a*de^ 
ciston,  as  to  whHher  It  Was  postdbfe'to  pats  Ifetft^ 
resolution  consisteotly  wHh  the  Ikw  l«d  down- 
in  that  sthtote,  and,  who)  Was  more'VconsiiffMifly 
with  the  compact  which  that  statute  wat  kif 
tended  to  record  and*  crifinrce.  The  etnopaet^ 
made  at  the  Unloni  might  be  bn/ken  1  bafutttll 
that  was  dorte,  it  became  Pa^Ifament  to' iKf' 
with  good  ntith  on  their  part.  PhrNamfHrt* 
could  not,  without  a  vfoIatlbnV'WhIck  would 
lead  to  the  appreften%ibn  of  VfeVnttoifi  ^hT'air 
kindt,  concur  in  the  tes^tafloo  4if  th^  booitntft^* 
ber,  whieh  went  In  put  enf  df  €ht  |iil¥vlew«r 
the  settlement  made  Hi  thcrUnl^  the  who1«^«pf 
the  property  of  the  ChitfrV^fa  of  Irrf^A^,  'Mdd  !«• 
decliire  thnt  it  was  a  tMtfg  With  'Whirl  PkriMii' 
ment  had  a  ri«iit-to  deal  as  If  thetfgh<t*df.  H^ 
diiBcnIty  of  the  hen.  mover's  ttti^' irk*,  tkn  H 
went  directly  against  alt  that 'Uthertb  hatf  bdM* 
considered  as  estaMlsHrd.  Tf  tMf  iieuse  ^MMinld ' 
agree  to  the  hon.  mbmber*^1«toluiibn,  fberiHrad' 
nothing  to  prevent  them  front  seitinK  d'pte^tbe 
property  of  corporationa.  Then;  ni{aln,  wthf  * 
was  the  bouse  to  stop  wHb  the  tltbeft'of*f^ 
Obnrch  ?  Whv  not,  also,  poiMst  thett«^lv«l^c^ 
the  lay  tithes  {hear,  hear)  ?  In  thorti  the  ptb^ 
petition  of  die  hon.  member  Wat  m>  didtislt^ne; 
so  Hkely  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  coiis^ 
qvencet,  timt  he  wds  iure  It  wnt  qulftftrnpo^ 
sible  that  the  house  could  for  a  itaoment  betM 
Ute  as  to  the  course  they  should  puTvatf  >e^ 
garding  it.  The  hon.  member  had  uif  thb  cdllMe 
of  bis  speech  remarked  that 'Ike  «isi^n'1ilff 
been  wasted  In  froUletB  attempt!  to  csnrH* Ike 
Catholic  quettion.  The  greatest  ebemy'erthiilF 
question  conid  not  have  devised  a  tere^  aJeiffhd 
of  procuring  Its  defftat  than  by  \rauslng  tw  bw 
inserted  on  the  journals  of  that  house  a  renMw* 
tlon  denoubcing  the  spoliation  of  the  Prdteitknt 
church  property  next  session  (hear,  bear),  'ft 
was  the  fear  cf  such  a  jproceeding  whieb  ori||fK 
nated  much  of  the  opjKMition  to  the  Catkolle 
cinlms.  Re  was  therefore  rktber  pleated;flkr 
the  hon.  gent,  had  atTorded  the  ht»nse  an  opbM. 


tunlty  of  showing  how  <hey  wl>old  meet 
such  proposition.  He  wnt  conddenl  Ihit  tke 
vote  to  which  they  were  about  to  come  webid 
tranquini^e  any  feara  wbi^b  might  be  enter-' 
tained  on  the  subject.  He  had  never  hedrd  « 
principle  «o  base  propounded   fbr  ceitti^lb* 
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nlioa  •  mm  hoiuei  and  be  beliererf  tltaC 
th(p  bom,  mt^mliff^  p^ol^.^iMi  fivw  wipporUMi 
eiJher  in  lluu  hwHOt  or  in  the  c^wUrjr  (Imat, 

Sir  F.  BwdaU  ttid,  that  tbe  rt,  Utt.  fffiit  had 
resorted  to.ibai  ft{i«t€&es  of  rikelorio  wliic^  wtt 
Ifut  eflecttr«  in  (&«ting  with  facAi  i  hot  ^9  bnd 
not  made  ont  tho  propotkion  .wliick  ko  Iwd  la^ 
boured  li»  esiabliAl  JUfO^lj*  Ibat  tbom  waa 
aay  tbinf  i«  4be  proposUion  of  bia  bo«b  IHaad 
ftt  vafiaaee  witb  tbe  articUs  of  Unfoa.  It  irat 
to  tba  tilbrsv  aod  aoi  to  tbe  religiioa»  tbat  Hm 
rL  iHHb  flOBik  4^fiid  bav«  addrcMod  his  «rff ■• 
meiti  Bptoacwordof  wbicb  vai  to  bo  foand 
ui  iho  artUlee^f  Vnioo  ,(boar,  bear).  For  ibe 
UoionilaeJff  e¥cry  body  knew  wbat  it  bad  been 
— a^raea  cbeaX*.  a  fcaodaloiM  piece  of  corrap- 
ttf"t  •apPffitctd  ^j  «»||i^Qcipl«d  violence-^-OBe 
parlianent  pell|ai  tbe  coHnlfy— «nolbcr  pajcUa* 
ncet  bajiflf  it  i  and  the  wrong  npbeld,  aad 
n^iiaXttod,,^  tbe.aeuMmicejef  military  powev. 
iittt,  tab«  tbe  Un|oa  Act  to  bave  been  a  fair 
aeamre*  Hill^il  wat  not  a  law  of  tbe  Medet  or 
of  Ibe  p^wine;  and  what  reason  wa»  tbera 
ijRit  it  abwiid  not  bo  reviied,  if  in^  a  cootm 
etrv  de«Ml»l^  i9K  tbe  a4  van4ac9  of  tbe  pabUc  } 
Sflcb  niirlaffi^le  waa repognaBt  to  all  coaunoa 
Kiniw  He  4eated  ibat  tbe  ditcaieion  of  tbli 
qeeitlMk  Jaui  nny  conn^i^ion  with  tbe  ooneidera* 
tioa  •€<  At  Cn^ihoHc  claimi^  Tbe  Catbolic*  of 
Mend*  ^  tba  <;Qotrary ,  were  content  to  eab* 
ouif  teh^tbia  nw^t  grinvope  •  inconYenieoce.  By 
4iB/eppoWtipir  thM.wna  made  to  every  aUempt 
«lint«i«y«.  tbcw(^nb  of  Ireland  wa«  placed  bi 
a  Krf^^wbai'^td.  predicament,  for  it  wa«  bold 
f)w<b  mt  tir  obfiacla.  to-  ^very  improvement 
ili;Uie.fCipidiMon.  of ,  Ib^  Iridi  people.  If  tbe 
eiii^rpb  wo«f.»ot^eld  awaalbtt  ob«tade  to  do- 
uvjjMkfii  49  tbo  IriAt  it  wonJd  stand  ana 
Here  jTiiwwf  <ff|ind|i<»Wii.iWd  incur 4eo«.iiftk  of 
to»  ^^cffjf^if  1  WMb  Ibe  fiQitiPROpotiiionof 
HU  bqn.  ffiiadi  be  ,antii«ly.  afr<Bed  i  bm  be 
(biNiib«MiMrfeflMybannleS4*  Tbe  lame  thing 
miCbt*  iKfth>aqiia|  propriety,  belaid offpfflvaie 
pfoptfty^i  JMb  warec^nAllyjacred,  andongbt 
^Vmll9»>tD.bf  ,imfal#(ed>by  the  |«gi«latnre  rfiir 
Ibe  pi^UA4;po4k  #e  lawAo  bann*  IberefiPHWt 
«94«««r«  anil  nodilkuilgF,  in  pntUng  tbe  fiiat 
Bf«pl«|^  oDtrecorii.  .  Auto  the  oeGand  resola* 
taHii  he  lb^gb(  it  of  mncb^more  importaneeh. 
13birt,waa#  ^ecoeeUy  lor  invei^ting  tbe  state 
ef.lbe  |f|«hi:barcb«..nnd  bf  did  not  know  that 
aflaff  «ncb  '90  investigMiony  that  Cbnrch 
«Mud.^lM(  Wl^ar  tn.  jqoro  Ad?wit«ce  than 
•i.pcasfiU.Wiigb  tbe  rtr  h«^  gent  leam^ 
ei^  IbM  41  impossible  that  inqniiy  conld  be 
benemifiijtn  it,  and  be  s^emedto  despair  of  its 
lerftm  nyffijt  nnrr  snUecUd  io  .the  tesit  of 
e^^minailov^  ile^ire  no  opinion  on  tbema- 
trrialp/sCiliat.inqaipy ;  bft  would .  not  say.  one 
iienUlDpntilii^idetaPstbnt  be  protesUd  against 
Mmpvdf  lAwlitfthtbe  question  wi^mat,  and  in 
«iNck.s|l^iB4«iV  F«ft  stAPpe4 A»y  ;a.  iei^renoe 
i^^^i4±^V^lQfk,  ,t^e. meant. IP  support.tbe 

mr<iaii<ofhifb<>nf.fricwd»  .  i  > ...     * 
)..¥r,iK^  4kUffi4J^^m^  bAii*.hnrt.  jiaiobis 
ffiMtfilftlpii^tbebfiCtMeaof^hel/alQn..  Tbc^re 
WW  abis  jHhry^niUi^Uis.  beydoi  the  one  which 
km  Mw  bPiw  lwB"4  4inftHW»dij  which  ^ecog. 

•Mf4  Ae^  iJiWllkP.  «<  'fct*W«.  W»»«»n«   !• 
ibe.q^Kb-.^  (^  A#l;^^av»iaii|eot  foi^re^ 

g^ntaiy»%wnj»barff|  Mb  p«ea»  iwhiohwaa 

UKofl9rM<sd.ff«iUi  tbf^'Aaf  ofJUqioiu.U  wm 

ft^MM  tbRj^  (ha  lilshffps.  w^ne  la  4t.#^  Ibe  V^M^ 

•9c«9«iiieijb^>Vf^<^Mnvp9'  V^^tMd^,Qf 
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part  of  tbe  Irish  Chulrh  establlsbmenf.  Tbu)t' 
tb»  Cbarob  wasnroognisedaetit^nowwBlwtmiu^ 
The-hoo.hart.ihad  osedaatofacginnentfDrifcb'*^ 
lowing  die  ficsl  rcsola^ion  lO'  be  ptat  omdiier 
joamals*  thai  tbe  same  thing migbti  besaid'of  I 
privaSe  propeKty.  Bnfe  did -tbe  boa.  b^stii^ 
really  menu  tbat'priimie  properly t  nigbt<4w' 
taken  by  the  legislaaBre,  aad  dealt  with  for  the  : 
public  good!  -If  the  boo.  hart,  did  aot  meah^' 
tbisy  wbat  parpose  woald  it  answer  to  pattan  ■ 
abetrael  propositionf  wbiels  was  never  lo > be- 
cariied  into  efisol^on  the  joamals } 

Hn  ^reiifham  ^d  not  aieaa  to  eniertbsto'' 
tbe  general  qaeatipny  bol  he  wished' to  soyca. 
few  words,  both  to  guard  bimseif  from  ks^heitg 
supposed  that  he  diffeted  iitomhUJioa»'fhiead^' 
and  to  show  howmitch  beyond  accacaryithosa  ' 
who  maiataiaed  that  the  eharcb  property  >iibis 
inTiaiable,  hod  poshed  their  pciaoiple^  andlw 
show  with  what  limitattoas  that  principle 
should  he.'  adopted.  Aa  to  <«hat 'had'been  > 
stated  by  .the  motu  hart,  thai  the  -legislaluBe « 
might  make  tbe  same  declaratien  as  to  privane  * 
propofty  whieh  it  was  prepeeed  to  laakie  aB>lo>- 
cbmh  I  property,  he  ftilly  agneed.''>Tha  legie* 
latnie  had  the  power'  of  di^posbig  seen  of  pii* 
vata  propevty  when  it  was  aeceioarT  fer^btt/i 
salety  of  the  staie. : .  Bot  Godloahid  thai  he  * 
should  be  Aniod  ooalending  thni  the  Gho»eh'> 
bad  ibe  same,  power  over  its- pfopetfty  that  4i»*'> 
diviiaais  bad  over  thek?s.  He  admkled>  ih&^ 
existence  of  a  Ohardk  know*'  to  (heiaw»rai  -h  * 
coiporale  hodyhaHng  rights^  and'ita  whiehl 
wroognaiighi  he  done  which  would  ho;h«lhfttiM  > 
iost  nnA  inexpediear.  Bat  ho  eoot6ade1l>tha*ti 
iNith  l^.mode  of  eatablisUag  cimroh  propAMa 
aod  the  mode  of  dealing  with 'it,  were  tatfy^  dlR» 
femat  both,  in  argument  aad  In  praetfco-Hatodi 
this  the  house.waaid  nscailect  bad  been  alwaTS'i 
recpgnised— Irom  the  mode  of  estabiisbingiaadM 
deaiiotf  with  psivale  prepertyk  He  woold'HssS.) 
say'  that  the  property  of  Ibe  Church  maithotl 
regardtdfio  the  striH  sense  of  the  -  wondy  iad>^ 
pnbUc  property  i.  if  Ibe  Cbiiroh  wef  e  eonsidereidi  t 
not  as  t#  the  indi^idnabi  composing  iS|  but  as^w, 
large  ho4y  of  persons*  Anolher  material  ptan^'> 
tical  .difference  between  charch  property  and  t 
prinate  property  Wia>'  that  the  privala  indtvi*' - 
dual  mii^da  what  hp  liked  with  bis  propisaly«<' 
He  xariled  it  .ahoal  with  .hha^  ntftt.bqdyi 
had  any  ceotrol  over  it,  emsept  the* legits' 
latnre^  ns  staled  by  the  hon»  bart.,and  oCAbhfl 
he. bad  no  right  to  comalain,  #»r  be  fai|a  biat 
assent*  or  waa  supposed  to  give. his  assent 4o.i 
itsimoMures.  His  private  iproperty  was  iWH) 
separably  attached,  to  his  aarson;  he  migbl-v 
tranffer  it  where  he  uleased,  bO'Ssigbl  sattity.' 
bmrn  it«  break  it  np  wto  parcels,  in.shorldo.. 
with  itwhatcver.  he  liked,  witbont  any  ^ninok; 
except  .that  Imposed  by  settlem««tib  iind  tWS': 
was  the  act  of  a  person  4isposing  of  prepoftir  > 
wbicb  be  held,  in  fee*  Ho  might,  bequeath  hfs . 
property.hy  wilU  «rbe  might  aUow  M  M  jK»IQ<' 
hie  eldifstson,  to  his  n^aiwit  of  hloodyor  ta^ujlb 
body. be  .pleased.  >Bui,tp  whom^he  woi^ld  nak^^i 
could  the-  parson,. leiuve  his  .protpfif|ytT^Q»:lhn4i 
il«;j(jL  .succeedisy  panon,  a  person  wbomriV' 
psobably  nover,  ^Wv.iaqd  .who  m%bA.bajhi«fi 
mortal  /^nemyl  .He  bad  no  power ^o,4isp<i|ioc 
of.this  propcsty »  it  n^t  go  to  bis  ,sucoepSM"r 
Tb(;.)9pnliipl,.tbere6^,mh>ch  the XthnrchianAd 
which    individuals  had   oveY  their..  pcapfr(ytft 

conhlnot  be  ftjalM  th^WKk  .Tfbe.^fcii^piiwt 
he.wauld  o»eitiqa  sbould  kp  the  cousequ^Hfi^i 
otihejegislnuwe  jweddUng.  with  private  J Wt 
p^rty.  »5d  with,  tbe,  pwerty  «f!^^f*W'' 
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be  «wi  itffiici  •#  bit  mtwm  ef  providing  fee 
bk  ftariiy  — <  rtiBArf,  Bat  if  tbe  le^atara 
wer*  to  i^  to  Ibe  piiett  iif  tMM  pwiib,  coo- 
tafariag  500  Catbolks  md  oae  Protetaet, 
**  After  yea  are  dead  ibere  ibaU  be  no  looser 
aoy  pamea  la  tbii  parldi/*  wbo  weald  be  »• 
jared  by  tirft?  A  panoa  wbo  never  enjoyed 
it.  Was  Ibere  fai  Ibb  caie  tbe  eaaie  iifimry  la* 
Aietod  ae  in  tbe  olber  ?  la  tiM  oae  caie  yo« 
deprive  a  wife  and  cblldrMi  of  tiK  awaae  of 
•ubiiBlence,  tbey  maet  starve  after  tbe  tatber*! 
deatb  I  bat  in  (be  otber  tbcre  is  aebody  to  eafar 
bat  aa  unliaeway  aad  perfaape  aabom  paiaon. 
Tbere  wm  no  analogy  wbatever  betweea  tiM 
two  caiei^  Tbe  last  afferrace  Im  weald  oiea* 
tiea,  and  it  was  an  Important  «oe,  was,  tbat 
lurivate  property  was  held  «b  ao  ceadfcieai 
wlMleter,  tbere  was  no  duty  imaoeed  or  an* 
oezod  to  tbe  eapoyaient  of  (be  jn|(ht|  bat  tbe 
Cburcb  consisted  of  S/NN>  office-bearers  clotbed 
wlCb  a  sacred  character  t  indeed,  extremely 
asefal  to  the  slate — a  body  of  ssen  setaoart 
fer  a  partiealsr  serf  ice,  bat  who  received  toeir 
property  on  condition  of  perflbraiiBic  these  ser* 
vices,  fatfilling  these  duties,  and  who  mlfQlit  l»e 
atipendiaries,  or  who  mifbt  be  paid  by  sslariet^ 
iMtead  of  tithes  and  land,  as  they  were  la  naiBt 
of  tbe  coaatries  of  Europe.  Bat  it.  bad  suHed 
tbe  policy  of  thb  conatry  to  pay  them  by 
tiibeSi  Aa  weU  mlgbt  the  twy  of  tbe  ana^,  as 
the  property  of  the  ehnrcb,  be  called  invioiable 
aod  private  property.  The  army  was«  cor« 
porate  body,  Isfiger,  indeed,  aod  aK»re  nnm e* 
fftias  Ihaa  he  wished  it  to  be>-4t  was  a  great 
public  hody^it  had  Ohelsea  Hospital,  and  tbe 
■av}  bad  Greenwich  Ilotpital,  richly  endowed 
with  land,  for  the  ose  of  tbe  navy  onder  cer- 
tain conditions;  hot  was  it  ever  supposed  that 
either  of  thoie  bodies  coaid  regard  their  pay  or 
tf-^  praperty  of  these  hospitals  as  their's,  aod 
to  be  held  ioviolablv  sacred  I  In  the  opinion 
,  tbat  the  property  oi  the  Church  was  coaferred 
by  tbe  slate  for  Ihe  performance  of  certoin 
•ervicas,  aod  that  the  lef  islatore  might  deal 
with  it,  when  it  was  necessary,  for  the  beaellt 
both  of  tbe  chnrch  and  the  state,  he  agreed  with 
tbe  boo.  Biember  for  Westadnster.  After  shew- 
ing tbat  church  property  might  be  dbposed  offer 
tbe  beaelt  of  tbe  country,  be  would  proceed 
to  inquire  into  what  the  legislature  had  4oDe 
with  regard  to  church  property.  Without  going 
back  to  tbe  period  of  the  refonaatloi^^witb* 
oat  advertiog  to  tbe  appropriatioa  of  tbe  pro- 
perty of  moaastoriee-^without  even  say  log  any 
tbiag  of  tbe  abolitton  of  tithes  in  8cotIaad« 
where  tithes  had  fermerly  ealsted  till  tbey  were 
abolished  by  the  Act  of  Charies  tbe  rirat,  tbe 
Harm,  tbe  seed  of  tbe  cbareb,  an  Act  fiir 
wblcb  be  was  more  tbaaked  u  Bcotlaad  tbaa 
Ifar  aay  tUag  be  bad  doae  io  Baglaod,  for  here 
be  had  daac  sMuiy  tblagi  fbr  w  bleb  be  bad  sa^ 
fbted,  aad,  man^  Itoople  tboaght,  very  justly. 
Bat,  paming  by  all  these  rcoMte  tisses  iiad  ex- 
aanles,  be  woaM  ask,  what  bad  been  done 
with  cbareb  propotty  In  Irelaad?  Had  tbe 
bease  Isrgotlca  tbat  the  ParUameat  of  Irtlaad 
passed  aa  act  deprivbig  tbe  Ghaccb  of  Irehod 
of  all  *c  tilbe  of  agktowat,  bad  tbat  this  act 
was  faKocporated  wilb  tbe  Uoiaa?  By  tMs 
act,  tbe  Cbarrh  was  deprived  of  all  tbe  tilbe 
from  grass  land,  to  tbe  benelt  of  the  aairt  opa- 
leal  clasnes,  and  Io  tbe  ttnary  of  Ibe  poorer 
claws  When  tbert.  boo.  Becpoiotod  oat  Ibe 
eifcnmslaBees  #blcb  led  to  the  Uaka,  be 
should  not  have  fbifotteo,  tbat  «nlc«  this  spo- 
Ibttisa  df  tbe  Irbb  Cbareb  bad  bcea  lacorpo- 


nMed  with  tbe  Unioo,  it  would  not  have  been 
carried.  He  was  sarprlsed  that  tbe  rt  boo. 
Sec.  sboald  refer  to  tbe  Union  for  ^  Inviula- 
bility  of  church  property,  when  this  spoliatioo 
was  recorded  in  tbat  Union,  aad  wbee  be  paid 
sa  little  regard  to  tbe  promises  held  forth  at 
tbe  Uaioo.  tbat  te  Catholics  should  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  tbe  rest  of  their  conntryoien, 
aad  tbat  Catholic  Eamacipatloa  Should  be 
granted.  Were  not  these  pledges  given  to  the 
CatbrtUcs  of  Ireland  by  tbe  Marquis  Com- 
walHs,  a  nobleman  notorloas  tbr  good  f)ilth — 
pledges  in  which  tbe  then  Sec.  for  Ireland  con- 
canred )  It  was  true  tbey  were  given  hi  pri- 
vate, bat  being  so  given  to  leading  public 
cbaiacters,  UMy  were  as  binding  ns  any  poblic 
daclaratioBS.  And  yet  these'  pledges,  wltbouf 
wblcb  the  Unlea  could  never  have  been  ar- 
compllibed,  remained  for  tbe  last  twenty- 
■ve  years  unredeemed  (hear,  bear).  But 
what  said  tbe  very  article  of  Union  to  which 
the  PL  boo.  Sec  (Caanteg)  adverted,  aad 
aa  whieb  he  laid  such  particalar  strem  ?  It  waa 
a  provlsien  to  nmintniii  the  feitbaad  dhclpliao 
of  the  Protestant  EstabilAment  of  Irelaad. 
Tbe  fiUtb,  he  trosted,  the  Established  Church 
woald  cootioae  to  majntein  as  steadfbstly  as 
they  did  their  wealth  (a  laagb).  But  what  bad 
faith  to  do  with  money  ?  MMb  had  beea  said  of 
tbe  compact  of  the  Union  between  Great  Britoia 
and  Irelaad,  and  Its  iavlolobUity.  Yet,  who 
that  looked  at  tbe  prevloos  Uaioo  betweeo  Scot- 
land aod  Bngland,  but  must  be  convinced  that 
it  was  Incideatal  to  such  treaties  or  eagage- 
ments  to  be  aol^ected  to  tbe  future  coasldera- 
tton  of  tbe  legisUtore?  In  tbe  Scottish  compart, 
though  aiany  of  tbe  provlrions  were  left  opea 
to  the  fbture  deliheratloa  of  the  United  Parihi. 
meat,  yet  there  was  one  on  which,  firom  many 
considerations  of  local  clrcumstanees,  from  fen- 
dal  attochments,  from  penoaal  feelbigs,  the 
compact  of  Ualon  was  precise  and  strict — it 
was  the  institution  of  heritable  jarisdlctiooa, 
wUcb,  though  guarded  by  such  barriers  from 
Intorlbrenoe,  was,  Ibrty  years  after,  abolished 
by  tbeeoactmentof  tbe  legislatare— abolMbed, 
because  they  were  felt  to  be  aiore  oppressive 
to  the  vasMi  than  beneldal  to  tbe  lord.  The 
laogaage  of  tbe  sUtato  of  repeal  was,  tbat  tbey 
were  worse  tbaa  oselom  that  they  were  par- 
aktous.  He  was  firee  to  admit,  tbat  with  re. 
gard  to  tboM  religious  feelings,  which  wer« 
always  IntormbECd  with  respect  to  tbe  cbercli 
property,  be  would  -proceed  with  delicacy  i  bat 
iboagb  tbat  might  afford  an  argUBMat  agaiaat 
aay  precipitate  course,  It  offered  aoB« 
agatest  aa  iaaab^  wMcb  merely  sought  fbr  !»• 
formation.  Taklag  the  state  of  tbe  Cbareb  !■ 
Ireland—^viewing  tte  stole  of  tbe  popatotloa« 
whe,  thoagh  obUged  to  sapport  It,  recelred  •• 
benelt  ftam  It^n  a  statesmaolike  view.  It  w^ 
most  BuNMtroM  to  wy  tbatsuch  asyslem  rftouM 
aever  uadergo  leglsbitlve  retlsloa.  Ae  totlw 
claims  of  tbe  invlafaiblllty  of  the  propcffty,  1^ 
woald  ask,  was  aay  aiaa  sa  romantic  as  to  ea« 
poet  tbat  ainrarraageaieat  as  to  the  qaeotfeaaC 
tithca  woald  saUsey  every  faidivWaal  clergy- 
moo?  Aodyetlfallworsootsatisaed,  ltw«s 
a  spoliatioo  of  propsrty  as  to  tbe  ladlvldaal,  •• 
such  as  If  the  whole  were  discoateotod.  Thsy 
ware  all  agvaed  t^t  tbat  woald  bo  a  moat  as- 
tmvagaot  Teagtb  to  wbkb  aay  oppndlldo  to  Ihw 
raUefof  the  tithe  system  could  be  pushed.  Hm 
bud  soon  iStoe  estimates  of  tbe  value  af 
glebo  Wads  of  Iralaad.  Sotae  were  laa 
resssdly  accurate  to  be  correct  i  bat  ha 
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tmlomi»:|lltetU9,  nHtch  Itatea  that  pro- 
vt\ty'f6t¥jfOp(iO{,  a  y^ar,  indepebdently  of 
Uhfirk«neiiMjof  RaBe«.  That  e»dinate  he  thoughl 
ttflil^^yfTcci  "Wat  it  not  natural,  therefore, 
IdT  reyiir^  lorormalidn  whether  df  not  some 
future  trrabgenieDC  might  not  Se  made  by  Par- 
liam^Dt  calculated  fo  secure  the  ttabiUty  ofthe 
C&of^,  by  removing  the  very  natural  dialike 
wbictt  the  'grelit  population  of  Ireland  must 
feel'toirards  such  an  establishteent  ?  That  es- 
toBUdnDeot  stood  on  very  diflerent  grounds 
flKnn  the  church  of  thu  country.  In  this  coun- 
tn,  dovrntdtbe  reign  of  EHzabetfa,  the  tithes 
were  hpplied  to  four  different  purposes — ^the 
remaacratlon  df  the  bishop  (  the  allowance  to 
tile  parson  ;  the  repairs  of  the  church  ?  and  the 
iQlf>p4>rt  of  the  poor  (hear,  hear>.  In  aii  evil 
hh^  the  statute  of  Elisabeth,  by  tttrowiog  on 
tie  neopte  tl^. whole  relief  of  the  poor,  had 
bfenved  wUK  that  distribution.  But  bh  would 
^6e4]',  iks  at  lawyer,  to  his  learned  friend,  the 
SfoncUor^Ge'pcTAl,  wTietberby  a  variety  of  s(a- 
tdf^f,  filBes  were  not  directly  roadie  applicable 
Ji  smimiaiiomtm  pauperum.  He  merely  threw 
OQtlMe  Views  or  the  subject  as  proper  ques- 
(Aos'tf  he  hereafter  considered «  He  should  re- 
^Muiinid  bisJfWi.  fhiend  to'  withdraw  his  first 
ri^soll&ron,  W)ifth,  though  true,  did  not  bear  on 
^  qwilion;  di^  to  taEe  the  sense  of  the  house 
<m  ib«  secoiid  (hear,  hear). 
*  Thchoiiiie  then  'divided  on  tlie  second  resoln- 
tftn— A^cs  ^—Nocs  126— Minority  89. 
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...    i  '...Char49r  Schools* 

'  ir>|ULtp^T..JAN.  '9. — l$ir  Jokn  Newport  said, 
dbV  ui9  '<|ae«tion  regarded  the  propriety  of 
tel&ffg  ^me  lej^al  measure  aj^ainst  a  set  of  men 
Wild  Cid^lnlhe  discharge  of  their  functions*  done 
d^er/llilTog'  that  was  unjust,  oppressive,  and 
lARwafi^ntabfe..  TTudn  the  management  of  those 
tastUmlMia  wlifch  he'  was  going  to  advert  to,  it 
n^'hefeU  'M^  fate  now,  for  twenty-one  years 
lfaut,to  ilddresft  the  house  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
thdtf^Td  ^vety  case  wherein  he  had  exposed  in* 
^JbacH'of  the  most  gross  mismanagement,  and 
•ftbe  aMc  flagrant  perversions  of  the  public 
(diloty.  aif  connected  with  the  charter-schools 
ef  Ifvlfcod,  he  had  been  combated  by  gentle- 
bes'iia  die  bther  side,  either  with  evasive  pro- 
*Sse»  '6f  direct  denials.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
tttoeBce*  of  the  evils  complained  of  was 
^Hb^liy'  Doiorionss  and  some  idea  of  (heir 
■Mt^dto  iAgh%  be  formed  when  he  stated, 

t'tbe  Union  the  public  badf  at  diflTerent 
^(^Wiidwed  upon  the  support  of  the  cbar- 
wr^iiwDls^or^  Ireland,  sums  of  money  to  the 
MibmSa^  ^^m^ont  of  nearly  600,0001.  (hear, 

"Wllell  the  house  adverted  to  tlM9  re* 

wWt  h]|idbeen>  from  time  to  time,  made 

^fin  ttH 'subject,  how  wpuld  hon«  genU* 

rr'Mii  Ve  able  to  malie'out  those,  aa- 

H»^macu)ate  p\ix'4y  ^^od  hoqept  m^r 

tlirSirlf'ihey  had  so  loudly  advanced 

atibpti  who  immediately  presided 

^^b  ehi^r-schaois ?  T/ofprtu'nately, 
Ifh  B^fu  *fly[^ogTpr  P^rlf anient  to  hear 

^Jifipidgk  abi^t^'  such  InauW  Mluiy 
4(^4  t^v'«fi'^en'the  attention  of  Ihe  phi« 
fj^jC  ^ci«r4]rdl  whose  diffusira  benevp* 
iM^.vnbnMdl  10  foe  whole  of  Europe,  and  in- 
^M^ir'tewoiflfdwaaclirected  to  the  charter* 
■WmAs  Vf^I/«huad»  promiMs.  o^  amendment 
^^€^ld  'i^Ai  aiod  ttie  bes^  hopes  were  excitedC. 
Ml  trhaV  a'Ui' Ife  Mwlt  of  those  promiMW? 


'tfk  ichooU  In  quesiton,  feS'&r  (Vom'tiSfq/lim^ 
Horat<<d,  were  deterloratiea."  inl806i  u  ap^ 
peored  by  one  ofthe  report^,  tbat  tl^s'  c%rterr| 
schools  of  Ireland  were  discovcrel!  Iq  0e,  jis 
they  were  in  the  time  pfMr.  Iluward,  exceed- 
ingly ineffective  for  almost  all  the  ezce]k*nf'* 
purposes  of  their  institution.     Thej|e '  schools 
were   originally  founded    and   endowed.  wi(& 
lands.     In  consequence  of  a  peiitioh  from  t}iQ' 
archbishop,  bishops,  and  many  of  the  dignified 
clergy,  and  mo^i  distinguished  member^  of  the, 
laity  of  Ireland  to  George  II.  the  first' of  iWae 
schools  was  founded  in  1754;  snd  seven  others- 
were  established  in  the  three  fpHoiving  yeara* 
The  plan  of  founding  these  institutions  curried, 
with  it  so  powerful  a  recommendation  to  ii\e 
patronage  ofthe  public,  that  one  individual'^  fi 
Dutchman,  was  said  to  have   subscribed    at  ' 
milch  as  46,0001.  three  per  cent&  tonards  their  ' 
support;  another  person  about  20,0001.,  an^ 
several  other  privi^te  characters  very' large 
sumi ;  so  that  the  rental  of  these  schools,  in 
consequence,  now  amounted   to   upwards  of 
70001.  per  annum.   In  1808,  a  report  was  maod 
to  Parliament,   signed  by  the  lirchbisbi>p.  <i 
Dublin  and  other    distinguished  'persunazes^ 
who  had  visited  these  schools,  on  the  suiy<qcZ 
In  It^n,  Mr.  Thackcry  was  appointed  to  exc 
amine  into  and  report  upon  their  copdttibn  ^  and 
afterwards   Mr.   Lee.      The  latter  guntlemi^ 
contrasted  the  condition  of  the  children  at  th^. 
schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  smit^, 
and  of  the  Association  for  discounleoancioj^ 
Vice,  &c.  with  that  of  the  chijdifeu  at.  the 
charter-schools.     Tlie  former  children^  thougk 
clothed  in  rags,  and  fed  on  th^  scanty  faro  at 
the  Irish  cabin,  were  vastly  superior  in  heaitlf, 
vivacity,  and  intelligence  to  tlie  abundaqtly 
fed,  well  clad,  well  lodigcd  cliildren.at  t^ 
charter-schools.    Wth  regard  to  the  school  a^ 
Sligo,  the  report  stated  that  the  cumiqission^m 
found  that  the  master  was  a^  maD  of  xiqle^ 
temper,  whose  habitual  practice  was  tq.s^i^Q 
the  boys  by  the  throat  when  be  punished  ilicip, 
and  strike  them  over  the  head  and  eyes  wi^  a 
whip  or  with  his  fist,  whilst  bis  passion  laft^cl* 
On  Sundays  they  were  employed  In  wiiUiiig 
specimens  of  penmanship  to  be  Jaid  oefor^  tjha  ' 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  in  order  th%t  their  tin^ 
during  the  week  might  be  devute4  to  the  ppofijt 
of  the  master,  in  weaviuf^.    The  boy's  Were  •  de^v 
terred  from  complaining  tQ  the  Committee  j^y 
the  dread  of  still  greater  enonntties»  as  quo 
little  boy  bad  been  severely  punished  for  ttjOLYm 
ing  done  so.  T6e  report  from  Stradb,all^  stit^ 
that  on  the  first  inquiries  of  the  conuniaiisioi\crt 
the  boys'answered  that]  they  were  treated  vf |y 
well,  although  ejuimioed  separately,. and  in;^!^ 
absonce  of  any'  member,  or  the  eeta^ishmea(^ 
On  the  second*  visit  they  fit  first  retjirpf  4  M^ 
saioe  answer  ;,but  being  assured  of  protectioos 
i^  t^ey  Jiad  an^  cQnii)Taints'  tb  o&r^  thf^y  ^ 
came   forward,  and  >aid,  that,  t^c/  were  'V^qi 
cruelly  treated^Jiut  that 'they  were  atraid.'!^ 
sj>eak|  l^r.tliat  mivii^  phce^  complained  to  th^ 
CatecnisL  Ihe  hoys  wbq  hnc^'done  sc^  had  ^cei| 
"  hair  Rifled*',  ui    cppsequen^c.       Otx    hf^in^ 
asked  why  th^y  ^hdnot  »»fhtrd  tbis,oo  tbe'firs|i 
vitfit'of  the  comraissioners*  theyv  sauk  tlmt  the|t 
had  taken  ihffm  for  ^*  C(tfnm<)n.vi.iti)i'i.''  It  wao 
prov^  thai  about*  three  weeks  bi-fiure  the  ^s| 
visit,  one  boy  bad  been  flogged  wittr  a  leather!) 
strap  nine  timfrs  in  900  day^  his  clothes  being 
taken  down  cach'time,  and  ihat  be  re^ifvcd  ia 
the*  whole.  jQLearly,' 100  lasbod  i.ajl  fas  ^^a  sum  m 
Vang  ^visibn/'    On  (ho  same  day  another  boy 
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receWcd  67  laibei,  oo  a  tinikir  acrouDt ;  mnd 
another  boy,  only  13  yean  old,  had  received  17 
ttripeii  with  a  rope.  The  day  before  the  second 
visit,  eight  boys  had  been  so  severely  punished 
that  their  persons  were  found  by  one  of  the  com- 
Dissions  in  a  shocking  state  of  laceration  and 
contusion.    The  olTence  with  regard  to  two  of 
the  boys,  was  ^  looking  at   two   police-men 
playing  at  bali  in  the  Boy's  BalUalley.    The 
cruel  treatment  of  the  other  hix  remained  unex- 
plained, unless  by  the  suggestion  of  the  master, 
who  stated,  that  *'  he  believed  the  usher  might 
faAve  been  actuated  in  Uie  punishment  by  his 
feelings  as  to  what  the  boys  might  have  said  of 
him  on  the  former  visit  of  the  commissioners." 
These  severe  puoishmenti  were  ail  inflicted  by 
the  usher  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  and 
without  his  knowledge.    His  absence  was  ex- 
cused latterly,  by  bis  ill-health  {  but  a  better 
reason  seemed  to  be,  that  he  was  fully  occupied 
in  the  management  of  three  farms,  containing 
together  190  acres,  of  which  only  99  belonged 
to  the  society.    One  farm  of  nearly  60  acres 
was  two  miles  and  a  half   distant  from  the 
■cbool.  and  tlie  boys  were  occasionally  4aken 
there  to  work.    The  commissioners  were  parti- 
eolarly  struck  with  the  appearance  ofsnllen- 
ness  and  terror  which  marked  the  deportment 
of  the  children  of  this  school,  contrasted  with 
the  free  and  lively  air  which  generally  charac- 
terized those  who  are  to  be  seen  in  day  schools. 
What  was  said  regarding  the  proficiency  of  the 
boys  in  edncation  was  extremely  curious  and 
lamentable : — **^  On  examining  the  boys,  they 
w«re  found  able  to  repeat  the  Catechism  and 
the  answers  to  it  correctly,  but  attached  little 
or  00  meaning  to  the  words  they  repeated.  The 
two  head  classes  consisted  of  twenty  boys,  of 
13, 14,  and  15  yearsof  age;  17  of  them  declared 
that  they  bad  never  heard  of  St.  Paul,  and  half 
of  them  had  no  idea  whether  the  word  *  Europe,* 
meant  a  man,  a  place,  or  a  thing  (a  laugh) ; 
and  only  three  boys  in  the  school  could  name 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world.    Two  boys  only 
appeared  ever  to  have  heard  of  Job,  and  only 
one  could  give  any  account  of  his  history."  Thie 
school  of  Castledermot  also  deserved  notice. 
**  In  that  school,'*  said  the  commissioners,  '*  we 
found  two  boys  had  recently  been  severely  pu- 
ni^ed  by  the  master.    They  stated  that  they 
had  been  »et  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  having 
had  hut  little  breakfast,  they  were  hungry,  and 
had  eaten  a  raw  cabbage  t  that  the  master,  who 
appeared  to    be  a  man   of  violent  passions, 
caught  them,  and  flogged  them  for  this  offence 
severely  ;  that  one  of  them  received  16  stripes 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  six  blows  with  a  stick 
on  the  head,  which  continued  cut  and  bruised 
when  the  school  was  visited  by  the  commis- 
sioners.   The  other  bov  bad  eloped  in  conse- 
quence of  the  beating."    The  house  would  ob- 
serve* that  there  was  left  by  the  late  Bishop 
Pocock,  a  bequest  for  the  establishment  of  a 
weaving  school  {  and  the  building  a  place,  to 
be  attached  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  atfording 
the  scholars  religious  Instruction.    Now,  by  the 
last  reports  it  appeared,  that  ont  of  81  scholars 
in  this  establishment,  there  were  only  IS  who 
could  read;  onlv  six  copy-books  among  the 
whole  number  of  boys  I  that  the  master  could 
not  teach,  and  that  there  was  no  asber  (hear, 
hear,  and  a  laugh).    Several  of  these  scholar*, 
however,  were  grown  up  young  men.  TUt  vraa 
at  Newport,  in  the  vlcinitv  of  which  there  was 
such  anxiety  for  instruction  among  the  pea- 
santry, that  at  a  cabin  oolj  two  ■Uea  diataat. 


96  of  their  children  met  constantly  to  ba  tavgbt. 
At  another  place,  a  young  man  had  taken  a 
stable  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  poor, 
and  so  crowded  was  the  floor  of  this  place, 
that  the  children  were  absolutely  obliged  to  be- 
take themselves  to  the  manger  (a  lau^).  At 
the  charter  school  of  Clonmcl,  there  were  only 
two  scholars  and  no  books ;  and  for  a  master, 
one  was  a  cripple,  but  who  had  a  salary  of  50L 
per  annum,  and  84  acres  of  land,  at  a  rental  of 
86s.  per  acre — ihe  very  next  adjoining  land, 
letting  commonly  at  the  time  of  the  report  at 
8  guineas,  and  now  at  6  guineas  per  acre.  Not 
only  were  the  objects  of  these  charities  per- 
verted ;  but  the  secretary  in  eif<*ct  prevented 
all  complaints  from  reaching  the  committee,  by 
refusing  to  present  memorials  from  complain- 
ants. There  was  an  understanding,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  registrar  and  the  masters  of  theae 
schools,  who  made  bfan  presents,  and  advanced 
monies  without  interest  In  the  observations 
which  he  had  addressed  to  the  house,  he  did  not 
mean  to  include  all  the  parochial  schools  of 
Ireland,  nor  to  impute  blame  to  the  whole  pa- 
rochial clergy  of  Ireland,  but  to  those  who  had 
the  superintendance  of  the  charter«schoola» 
He  concluded  by  moving,  ^  That  a  humble  adh 
dress  be  presented  to  his  Mijesty,  expressive 
of  the  deep  sense  of  regret  and  indigaation 
with  which  the  house  had  perused  the  details  of 
the  unwarrantable  cruellies  practiaed  on  Che 
children  in  the  several  charter-schools  of 
Ireland,  as  contained  In  the  reports  of  the  torn- 
missioners  of  education ;  and  praying  that  his 
Majesty  would  be  ffraciou«ly  pleased  to  direct 
his  iaw  officers  in  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  institute  criminal  prosecutions  against 
the  abettors  of  those  dreadful  outrages,  as  far 
as  thev  might  be  amenable  to  the  laws  for  tbe 
same  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Oouibum  said,  there  was  not  a  sentiment 
of  rerret  or  detestation,  with  respect  to   the 
acts  described,  which  was  to  bo  found  either  ta 
the  report,  or  in  the  speech  of  the  rt.  boa.  bart. 
in  which  he  did  not  entirely  participate.     Bot 
the  question  was,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  leave  the  adoption  of  that  plan  which  wwwid 
be  most  efl'ectnal  to  correct   the  evils  cosb- 
plained  of  to  those  whose  official  doty  It  was  lo 
inquire  into  them ;  and  if  they  neglected  that 
sacred  duty,  then  to  call  for  the  authorltj  orf 
that  house  to  apply  a  proper  remedy.  The  re- 
port had  only  been  before  the  house  five  or  si  a 
days.      No  opportunity,  therefore,  had  beea 
aflbrded  to  examine  the  documents  on  vrhick  Ic 
was  founded,  nor  to  communicate  with  the  Go-> 
vemment  of  Ireland  as  to  the  mode  which  tliat 
Government   might   deem   most  advisable    to 
adopt    In  every  page  of  the  report  refercace 
was  made  to  the  appendix,  and  the  cessmisaioo 
ers  distinctly  stated  that  the  real  slate  of  tbe 
schools  could  not  ho  anderstood,  except  bT  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  documents  contained  la 
that  appendix.    He  recommended,  therefore* 
as  an  individual  member  of  Parliameat,  tiMt 
they  ought  to  wait  until  those  documents  were 
forthcoming.    If,  however,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  general  feeling  In  Ihe  house,  that  this 
Intlon  should  be  ngreed  to,  before  the  Govt 
meni  took  soy  step  for  tbe  purpose  of  brin^iac 
to  punishment,  as  fisr  as  they  were  amenable 
lo  law,  the  Indivldnals  accused,  be  would  ssot 
raise  hb  voice  against  It.  although  be  thoa^t 
It  better  to  leave  the  subject  with  Qeversaesin 
The  delhcli  €if  the  syftem  oa  which  ths 
Kboolt  of  Ifclaad  ware 
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cicirl;  poiBted  out  by  thii  report,  that  be  had 
Dodoobtthat  the  noble  lord  who  wai  at  the 
hnd  of  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  the 
mcnibera  of  this  coBimiMion»  would  at  early  at 
ponible  attend  to  and  correct  them  1  care  being 
tuken  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  unhappy 
isdiriduali  placed  in  those  schools,  in  the  aker-. 
ntive  of  their  being  new-modelled  or  wholly 
^ives  op. 

Mr.  5.  Riee  thooght  it  was  Impossible  but 
that  a  general  feeling  most  exist  in  favonr  of 
tbe  motion.    If  the  motion  Went  to  criminate 
a  pvticalar  individual — the  schoolmaster  of 
Slifo,  or  of  any  other  place — that  would  form 
•OBM  reason  for  saying  *'  Let  us  wait  for  the 
evideace."     But  all  the  house  were  called  on 
to  confirm  by  their  vote  was,  that  a  prima  facie 
ciK  had  been  made  out,  on  competent  autho- 
rity, which  demanded  the  adoption  of  snch 
neasures  as  the   law  advisers  of  the  Crown 
misbtdeem  necessary,  under  all  the  circnm- 
ttaoeesthat  had  been  brought  to  view.    The 
docsneot  before  the  house  was  sufficient  for 
tbt  purpose — not  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
ofl  the  conduct  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  bat 
fcr  the  purpose  of  calling  for  the  adoption  of 
I«fal  proceedings.  He  was  not  willing  to  leave 
this  question    to  the    executive  government. 
Ttie  commission  itself  was  a  measure  forced 
froo  the  executive  government  by  the  voice  of 
lAst  boose.     This  charter-school  system  was  a 
*i»rc'iBen  of  the  eiclusive  Protestant  system  ot 
Ireisad;  and  therefore,  on  that  point,  it  was 
laore  proper  that  it  should  be  considered  by  the 
koose  and  the  public,  than  it  even  was  with 
reference  to  the  individuals  who  were  accused 
on  this  occasion.     The  charter-school  system 
bad  coosiantly  been  recommended,  both  before 
aod  nace  the  Union,  as  esbentiaily  Protestant, 
•1  absolutely  necessary  for  the  suppoft  of  the 
Protestant  Cliorcb  in    Ireland.     In  the  year 
1163,  an  address  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  set 
forth  "  that  tiie  chsj^r-schools  and  provincial 
ooncries  tended  greatly  to  promote  industry 
ud  the  Pfoteetant  religion  in  Ireland ;"   and 
lince  the  Uniont  those  schools  bad  been  dc- 
feaded  00  the  same  principle ;   and  when  gen- 
tlenen  got  up  and  said  a  word  against  them, 
tbry  were  accused  with  being  hostile  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland.    The  truth  was,  that  those 
■thools   were   nothing  more   than  '  traps  for 
Roman  Catholics.    It  was  by  their  operation 
tht  an  attenapt   was  made   to  separate  the 
father  and   child,   and  they  had   led   to  the 
fTMsest  abases.      When    the    ri.    hon.   gent 
nlird  on  them  to  take  no  steps  on  this  occa- 
tion .  was  he  aware  that  a  report  had'been  made 
m  1 187,  witb  respect  to  those  schools,  by  Mr. 
B&wudf  aod  that  the  cases  then  adduced  were 
as  stroog  as  those  now  brought  forward  ?   In 
coBseqaence    of  that    report,    the    vote   for 
darter-schools  had  b^en  diminished  ;  but  steps 
bad  not  been  taken  against  those  who  had  mis- 
conducted themselves;    and,    nntil  that  was 
^omCf  justice  would    not  be  satisfied  (hear, 
hear).    In  1817,  Mr.  Thackeray  made*  a  report 
an  Ibis  snlyect^  and  the  cases  then  disclosed 
Were  more  atroctous  than  those-  new  brought 
iwward-    The  boose,  however,  did  not  inter- 
fere— the  general  incorporation  did  not  interw 
fane — and  the  system  went  on  as  usuaK     No 
leu  than  IgOOO^OOOl.  bad  been  squandered  on 
these  schools,  of  which  €00^0001,    had   bcMi 
voted  since  thfr  Union  1  a  sum,  whi^ch^  if  pro- 
perly applied,  woaM  have  educated  the  whole 
feopla  of  Ireland*    This  immense  waste  was 


saacticmed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
exclusive  system  of  monopoly  and  bigiitry 
(hear,  beai)  At  the  proper  time  he  would 
move,  that  any  sum  which  might  be  granted, 
should  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  Government, 
and  not  in  those  of  the  governors  of  the  oharteiv 
schools. 

Mr.  Peei  denied  that   the    commission'  had 
been  forced  upon  the  Government  by  the  voice 
of  that  house.    He  had  himself  moved  for  it, 
and  every  individual  composing  it  had  been 
selected  on  account  of  his  fitness  for  the  office. 
One  of   these  gentlemen,    Mr,  Glascock,  he 
never  saw,  but  he  had  signalized  himself  by  the 
strict  performance  of  his  duties  on  a  commis- 
sion in  Scotland;   and  he  was  appointed  in 
consequence.     It  was  thought  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic  on  the  com- 
mission, and  therefore  Mr.  Blake,  a  gentleman 
of  abilities,  was  appointed.    Mr.  Grant,' ano- 
ther member,  he  had  never  seen  in  his  lifej 
and  as  for  his  hon.  friend,  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  he 
had,  by  his  exertions,  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation, relative  to  abuses  in  the  revenue 
of  Ireland,  proved  that  he  was  calcnlated  fbr 
this  situation.    Two  inquiries  presented' theiw- 
selves  on  this  occasion ;  one  was,  the  policy  'of' 
continuing    the    present   system   of  charter- 
schools  ;    the  other  related  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  punishing  those  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  the  abuses  noticed  in  the  report. 
Now  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  the 
facts  stated  in  the  report,  and  from  the  re- 
corded opinion  of  the  commissioners,  that  this 
system  did  not  admit  of  correction ;   and  that 
the  legislature  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
extinguish  it  altogether  (hear,  hear).    Not  two 
days  had  elapsed,  after  the  report  was  re-- 
ceived,  before  an  instruction  was  sent  to  those 
schools,  not  to  admit  a  single  additional  mem- 
ber, but  to  reduce  the  establishments  as  much 
as  possible.    The  directions  thus  given  were, 
he  conceived,  a  practical  condemnation  of  the 
system.    Such  a  gradual  and  progressive  n*. 
duction  would  be  made  in  the  annual  votes  for 
the  children,  as  would,  at  no  remote  period; 
put  an  end  entirely  to  this  gratuitous  system  of 
education  in  charter-schools.    That  ministen 
were  not  wrong  in  pursuing  the  system-  np-to 
this  point  might  be  inferred  from  the  fkct,  that 
the- commissum  appohited,   in-  1806,  made  a 
report,  in  which  those  schools  were  favourably 
spoken  ot^    If  proseeotions  must  follow  the 
presetit  report,  he  would  not  haxard  a  comment 
With  respect  to  those  whose  conduct  must  be 
investigated  in  another  place.    But  if  he  ab- 
stained f^om  doing  so,  it  was  not  because  he 
did  not  participate  in  the  strong  feelings  which 
were  manifested  against  those  who  were  said 
to  have  behaved  so  unworthily.     If  it  were 
judicially    proved    that  such   cruelties  were 
practised  as  had  been  described,  the  dismissal 
of  the  guilty  individual  would  not  be  sufficient 
punishment.    They  ought  to  be  punished,  not 
vindictively,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
deter  others  firom  committing  shnilar  offences 
in  future.     He   had   not   the    least    idea  of 
screening  or  palliating  those  who   had  been 
guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  he  would  at  once 
vote  for  the  motion,  if  he  thought  that  his  op« 
position  would  be  viewed  as  indicating  a  desire 
to  save  those  persons  from  punishment.    What, 
however,  he  would  contend  for  was,  that  if 
they  were  to  be  sent  to  trial,  they  should,  not 
merely  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of 
josUce,  be  sent  to  a  perfectly  fiiir  trial.    To 
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:be  tried  «t  tbe  hwtaace  of  the  Havie  of  Con- 
■Bont  WAt  generally  coniidened  in  Itself  a  div 
sdVADtage  I  but  it  became  infinitely  worse,  If 
expreMlont  of  eoodemnatlon  wore  mixed  up 
with  tbe  addroM  to  the  Crown.  Ho  hoped  the 
.irt  hon.  barL  wonld  leave  out  those  words  of  his 
resolution,  which  assumed  the  guilt  of  the 
ptfties.  If  be  did  aot*  he  should  be  obliged  io 
Of  pose  it  on  a  principle  of  Justice. 

8lr  F.  BwrdtH  merely  rose  to  say,  Ihut  be 
was  perfectly  satistlod  with  the  maimer  in 
.which  the  rt.  boa.  Sec.  (Pool)  hod  treated  tbe 
.^estion. 

.  Mr,  F*  L*mU  tfaonght  Ike  kome  -oagbi  aot 
.hastily  to  decide  upon  tbe  merits  or  demerits 
,of  these  indlfidnalt.  Tbe  aHegalloiis  con- 
Aaiiied  In  the  leport  on  whiob  tl^y  were  ex- 
pected to  give  a  settled  opinion  at  (hat  mo- 
/jBoat,  were  founded  on  thHy  documents,  not 
.ano  of  which  had  been  laid  bdfore  the  hoWK. 
.  Mr.  /.  P.  6ran<  said,  that  in  order  to  do 
Justice,  it  was  not  snflleient  thai  the  fwrties 
jboiild  have  been  noticed  as  they  bud  been  by 
ithe  Board  of  Commissioners,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  visited  with  mon 
severe  panisbment,  if  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
-tveport  were  tmok  It  appeared  to  him  surpris- 
ing that  the  horrors  thus  brought  to  light  had 
jemained  so  long  onnoticed.  In  1767,- a  report 
.was  made  £rom  a  oommittee*  setting  forth  cer- 
tain malpractices  which  pravailcd  in  the  chaf^ 
'lar«schoo)s.  Under  those  •clrcumstanoea,  be 
thought  it  incumbent  on  the  house  to  exprem 
their  opinions  on  the  subject,  not  only  as  it 
vegarded  the  KhooUnasters*  but  also  as  it  re- 
.-garded  those  persons  whose  businoM  it  was  to 
juperiotend  the  schoolsi 

Mr.  C  Grumi  said,  that  be  bad  always  enter- 
.tained  a  strong  opinion  that  the  system  of  the 
jcharter-scboois  must  ultimately  work  out  its 
«an  eondenuation.  He  did  not  certainly  sup- 
,  pose  that  such  enormities  as  were  detailed  in 
the  report  were  in  existence,  because  thesyo- 
.tomwas  so  strictly  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  deigy  and  the  most  eminent  men  in  Ire- 
land. But  there  were  evUs  inherent  in  Hm 
-  S0fstem,  such  as  those  of  separation  from  parent 
and  child*  nod  proselytism  under  Mopicious 
•cirousMtances.  At  leagtb,  however,  there 
wms  but  one  opinion  entertained  respecting  Hie 
jnorits  of  the  system.  That  which  imd  -ao  long 
keen  consider^  tbe  bulwark  of  the  Protestant 
Somblishment,  was  now  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greatest  sUgma  which  attached  to  iU  He 
.waa  not  sorry  for  that,  because  he  was  of  opi- 
jBon,  timt  4he  more  the  Pfotestaat  religion  was 
•relieved  from  such  inoumbraaces,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  Smiik  thought  that  the  schoolmasters, 
'bad  aa  they,  were,  were  not  the  asost  guilty 
persons  i  tMse  who  had  beea  overloekejt-^tbe 
inspectors  of  tbe  schools,  deserved  that  cba- 
lacter. 

Mr.  F.  LewU  said,  that  the  reason  why  the 

Inspectors -of  tbe  schools  remained  in  ignoraace 

of  the  proceadhags  brought  to  light  by  the 

'committee  was,  that  they  were  deceived  by  the 

jfejae  statements  of  the  roaslen  of  the  schools. 

The^Teiolvtioa,  praying  merelv  ^^  that  pro- 
aecutione  night  be  instituted  by  the  lasr  officem 
•f  the  Qromfkf  against  those  persons  designated 
in  Ihe  report,  as  having  been  guilty  of  certain 
irnaltietv  aa  itf  aa  thay  jrera  ameoahlo  4o  the 
l«rC  wiisthtfa  pat,  and  agreed  towilhouta 
lUvtano* 


JusHeesqfthe  Peace. 
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Ti^ASDAT,  FjtB.  e^.— «ir  M.  Pomsll  mvod 
ior  leave  to  bring  in  va  bill  to  -roguiate  tbe 
-oflloe  of  Justice  of  Peace  io  Ireland.  Ha 
did  not  intend  to  enter  on  this  occasioa  lata 
any  detail  ns  to  the  conduct  of  tbe  ma- 
gbtracy  of  that  conntry,  bathe  thought ttet 
some  meoure  was  necessary  to  follow^  ap  and 
enfofOO'  the  ozceDenI  regubitions  reepecting 
the  magistoatos  which  had  been  introduoed  by 
the  Maii|ttis  Wellealey.  One  of  tbe  great  eviki 
which  that  noble  lord  had  tried  to  remedy  wan, 
that  of  magiatnUea  acting  in  their  private 
homes,  instead  of  liolding  courts  of  petty  so^ 
sloas*-^  practice  from  which  the  most  liyurioao 
consequences  had  pvoceoded.  Independently 
of  (his,  be  thought  it  ueoossnry  that  the  number 
of  magistrates  should  be  iostricted,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  many  at  proseni  in  the  commimion  who 
were  unfit  for  that  situation.  He  was  anxioaa 
that  the  leave  for  bris^iag  in  tbe  bUI  might  be 
a  sort  of  pledge  that  something  lorther  shoald 
be  done  on  tbto  subject;  but  what  tbe  nature 
of  the  precise  remedy  should  be,  be  would 
leave  in  Ihe  hands  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  briag  in  tbe  bilL 

Mr.  OmMmm  would  not  oppose  the  motion, 
but  be  beggedi  that  bis  assent  on  this  occasion 
might  not  be  considered  as  a  pledge  to  sapport 
the  ^  measure  when  introduced.  This  was  a 
subject  which  be  could  amure  tbe  boose  bad 
been  uoder  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  gi»- 
verament  Persons  had  been  sent  into  tbe 
different  counties  with  instructions  to  make 
inquiries  on  this  subject.  Their  reports  had 
been  submitted  to  the  judges,  and  the  reason 
why  no  measure  bad  been  introduced  upon 
them  woe,  that  it  was  not  considered  expedient 
at  the  present  time.  But  be  could  assure  tbe 
house,  that  where  any  cases  had  occurred 
which  called  for  the  interference  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  he  had  discharged  tbe 
difficult  and  invidious  task  in  a  manner  liiuly 
to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Interetis  of 
justice. 

Sir  J,  Nmuport  begged  to  suggest  in  the  pro> 
posed  bill  the  substitution  of  Lieutenants  and 
Deputy.  Lieutenants,  instead  of  the  Gove  mora 
and  Siib-€rovemors  of  counties  in  Ireland.  He 
wished  to  see  the  plan  assimilated  to  that  of 
England,  where  the  Lords  Lieutenanu  of 
counties  were  answerable  to  the  Home  Ofioe. 
In  Ireland  the  power  was  subdivided  among  n 
variety  of  bands  without  having  any  regular 
responsibility. 

Mr.  L.  FoaUt  thought  that  if  the  proposed 
bill  sanctioaed  the  introduction  of  a  paid 
ofioer  as  aa  aasistaat  to  tbe  magiairstoa  at 
petty  sessions,  that  olficer  aot  being  a  magis- 
trate,  it  would  have  a  most  ai^arions  e  Act,  in 
inducing  ti^  magistrates  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  attendance  on  that  court. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Petition  of  Bernard  Coik. 

TavasoAT,  Mat  9&^Mr.  X  Smiik,  In  the 
absence  •of  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  preaentod 
a  petltioo  from  Mr.  Bernard  Coile,  com  plain- 
ing  of  gnsat  •  safferings  and  44»pression  e»- 
dured  by  1dm  about  1796,  aad  afterwards  ia 
1808  and  IBM,  in  IreUnd.  TbU  petitiom, 
which  mas  meqliooed  during  ths  last  seasiom, 
bat  defermd  iQ  give  time  for  inquiry,  alleged 
that  -the  petiUoner,  beipg  persecuted  by  tlie 
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Omve  tetlHi  at  a  npoted  <3atkolic,  iMd  on 
Kveial  ocouioai  been  imptoperly  amevtedwNl 
eoBBiittcd  tm  priiott  t  ana  than  went  on  ia  |;ive 
Mne  aztraoH&aary  descriptioas  of  Uie  -Ireat- 
■eat  aAieb  he  had  ■affered  hi  his  oanftaeaiaitt. 
Oaa  of  the  pniafraiphs  oontaimn;  thete  aecun^ 
tiaaa  imn  thaa,  Mr.  OoUateiog  than  ia  gaol  in 
DobltB  1 — ^  T^o  sentiaalt  were  placed  under 
the  wiadoWB  of  year  petitioner,  with  orderaflveo, 
ia  petilioner'a  licariBs,  to  prrveat  Us  apeak- 
lagf  or  heiag  spoken  to  by  any  peraon  i  and  to 
ire  an  the  partlea,  diould  the  attempt  he  made. 
Yoar  petitfamer**  health  at  this  time  was  in  a 
BUMt  delicate  state;   hat  life  itself  hecame 
haarly  eadangered  hy  the  bratal  ieeacs  and 
IraafaMot  whteh  he  was  compelled  either  to 
wiiaeas  or  endare.    On  ooa  occaaioa,  after  the 
execatioB  and  beheading  of  some  nnfortanate 
priaaaeia,  the  hangman,  with  Ills  knife  reeking 
with  Hm  blood  of  the  atnhappy  oalprfts,  entered 
the  kitckea  where  petitioner'fl  dinner  was  pre- 
pariaf  ,  and  with  his  bloody  knife  eat  the  vege- 
laUee  preparing  for  petitionei's  nse.     liiis 
iaddent  had  sach  an  effect  on  petitioner,  that 
for  several  weeks  no  solid  food  woald  remain 
ea  Ida  stomach.*'    Another  dmrge  was  to  this 
efhct  :-^**  WIthbi  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
t«eaty«>oae  persons  were  eaecnted  at  New- 
pte  and  other  streets  in  the  city,  whose  heads 
and  bodies  were  brought  into  the  gaol,  stripped, 
and  laid  epposHe  year  petitioner's  door.     In 
that  state  of  nudity  the  bodies  lay  uatil  dis- 
psKd  of  to  the  snnriving  reJatiTeft,  who,  being 
fv  the  aaost  pert  poor,  were  unable  in  make 
ap  the  parthase-monry  of  the  corpse  vntll  it 
fell  into  a  state  of  putrefaction  under  petition- 
er's view.    Ifhen  the  hangman's  harvest  was 
reaped,  be  havlaglreceived  the  sum  tif  five  gui- 
aeaa  for  the  execution  of  each  person,  be  was 
placed  with  a  female  companion  beside  your 

Clitioaer's  room,  as  a  retaliation  for  his  inso- 
lee  in  daring  to  complain  of  such  heinous- 
nets."    After  this,  Mr.  Colle  was  removed'to 
Kitamittham  gaol,  where  be  again' speaks  of 
the  hardahipa  to  which  he  was  subjected:*- 
**  la   thin  plnev,  for  the  completion  of  his 
ansery,  it  was  his  fote  to  be  placed  under  the 
saperiaiendeBce  of  one  Trevor,  ktill  living ; 
who^  to  ooiij unction  whh  a  magistnrte  named 
Icil,  imsaediatety  on  oomliig  noder  their  in- 
deprived '  petitioner   amongst  other 
of  a  aeal  of  Irish  gold,  bearing  the 
Brm  go    Bragb.*      Trevor  retnoved 
jenr  petitioner  to  the  Mon^  side  oftbe  prison, 
placed  him  to  a  cell,-  nine  feet  %y  six, 
at  that  moment  was  tenanted  by  a  man 
name  of  Doyle,  labouring  under  a  uiaKg- 
fever,  for  the  purpose,  as  your  petitioner 
keliescs,  of  infecting  petitioner  with  the  dis- 
temper s  and  at  the  same  time  lie  was  loaded 
with  ifty-«iz  pounds  weight  of  Iron  on  bis  body 
■ad  lind»s ;  -and  to  order  to  cover  sifcb  morder- 
oaa  designs,  it  was  intimated  in  certain  news- 
papers of  toe  day,  that  your  petitioner  aas 
ioaaae.*'    The  petitioaer  concluded  by  deolar- 
ia^,  that  both  his nealth  anil  bis  furUin^,  amouot- 
ia^  mi  one  time  to  40/)D0L,  had  been*  destroyed 
b J  the  persecaliops  which  the  had  .suffered; 
prayed  iovestlgatioa  and  reparation  from 


ir.  jOotUbmm  contended,  that  the-  case  was 
oiie  for  the  toterference  of  ParMament  The 
complained  of  were  thirty  >cars 
<dd,  jusd  almost  all  the  persons  stated  to  have 
WeB  coocemcd  to  them  were  dead.  If  Mr. 
CoUe  Aad'beoi  tojoredl  the  law  had  been  open 


to  him,  and  he  ought  to  have  availed  bnnself  of 
It  at  an  earlier  period.  A  commission,  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  had  sat  in  the  year 
Ib06,  fir  the  investigation  of  cases  like  the 
present;  but  before  that  commimton  the  pe- 
tittoner  had  not  thought  fit  to  prosecute  Us 
ctofai.  ile  cGaidoded  by  protesting  against  the 
goaeral  principle  of  bringing  charges  of  this 
kind  against  public  ofBoers,  after  such  a  lapae 
of  tiflse,  wben  an  many  opportonities  had  oc« 
earred  of  prefnriag  them  before. 

Mt,  AbmitrdmM§  would  admit,  that  after 
sach  a  length  of  time,  it  would  be  ditBcult  to 
enter  upon  each  complainto  as  the  present  At 
the. same  time  ha  mvst  say,  that  after  having 
ssimitoly  examined  a  great  many  of  the  publl- 
cattoas  of  the  perfod  to  question,  he  felt  cbn« 
vteced  [hat  no  man  could  be  treated  with  greater 
oppression  than  Mr.  Cdlle  had  been  (cheers). 
He  was  satisfied  thvt  ihe  cause  of  the  severiQr 
exercised  towards  him  was  bis  having  prose- 
eated  to  conviction  a  -magistrate,  one  Oreer,  to 
whoae  fevoar  fhoOovermaeat  of  that  day  most 
improperly  interfered  to  screen  him  from  panidh- 
ment  (bear,  hear).  Without  at  all  pledging 
hfaaself  for  the  accuracy  of  all  the  facts  which 
Mr.  Coito  stated,  he  thought  there  was  abnn* 
dant  proof  that  he  bad  been  most  ctaelly  dealt 
with  (hear,  bear). 

Mr.  Pesl  said  that  an'toquiry  had  been  in«ti» 
tutad  some  time  ago,  when  some  of  the'  pe^ 
titiooer's  charges  bad  been  gone  toto,  and  dis- 
pfoved. 

Mr.  C.  17.  JJutcfttosen  conceived  that  the 
proofs  were  undeniable  oftbe  cruelty  exercjsed 
towardH  the  petitioner,  and  he  called  on  the 
rt.  hon.  Sec.  for  Ireland  to  contradlcl,  if  be 
could,  the  facts  which  the  petition  contained. 
-He  knew  several  instances  in  i^ bich  respect- 
able individuals  bad  been  at  that  period  token 
toto  custody,  and  kept  imfnaomed^  aotoe  in 
bulk^,  and  others  in  prisons  on  ton4,ibr  many 
^eks,  and  then  discharged  witooat  IrhM  «r 
any  other  exptonatiaa  of  the  •condaet  purtaed 
tow/irdi  them,  than,  that  Gtovennmeot  -aaa- 
pected  them.  He  thouf li^  it  w«>ttld  ncft  redonad 
to  the  (yedit  of  MinisterB  to  allow  ttos  ease  to 
go  witbofit  sertous  iaqniry. 

Mr.  John  SmSih  «aid,  that  the  whole  aevea- 
toen  stole  prisoners  confined  at.  diat  pcjriod 
concurred  in  one  unanimoifs  stotemeat  of^lha. 
cruelly  of  I|r.  Trevor's  condact  i  and  he  Wfffild 
ask  the  rt.  iiffn.  g^t,  whether  twenty  witnessaa 
could  not  be  produoed  to  speak  to  IhU  toUto- 
artion  i 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  prtoted. 

Law  -of  LimM&fd  and  Tenant. 

Sir  HenPjf  Pmntll  rose  to  hrtof  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  present  ^tote  of  the  tow  betweea 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland}  and  .trosled 
';  that  he  should  show  the  faalls  of  the  existing 
'system  so  «learljf  -as  to  have  little  to  appro* 
Jiond  in  the  way  of  oppositiaa.    He  agreed  en* 
Itirely  in  aM  Uiat  had  been  urged  agatost  the 
practice  of  subdividing  farms.    This  practice 
,ha^  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  existtog 
mass  of.  populatton,  and  toemfore  to  deterio- 
rato  its  oooditton.    The  value  of  Ubour  to  Ire- 
land was  already  fer  too  tow.    It  was  scarce^ 
possible  for  the  agricultural  laboarer  to  sus- 
tain himself  at  an  average  lato  of  less  than  Is, 
per  day;   aad  yet  the  present   value  of  bis 
work,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  scarcely  amountod  to  4d.    It  was 
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ndroitted  that  the  popaUtlon  of  Ireland  bad 
increaied  in  a  |;reater  proportion  than  her 
capital ;  and  one  of  the  oifficaltlei  of  her  pre- 
sent utuation«  wat  that  of  finding  employment 
for  thit  increased  population.  The  great  differ* 
ence  between  the  situation  of  Ireland  and  that 
of  other  countries  was,  that  the  tarraers  who 
possesied  large  or  e?en  small  portions  of  land, 
were  in  the  habit  of  beqneathuig  them  at  their 
death,  in  subdivisions  amongst  their  children. 
This  was  one  cause  of  early  marriages  i  and 
connected  with  their  living  on  potatoes  and 
the  cheap  mode  in  which  that  kind  of  food 
might  be  procured,  it  rendered  the  population 
of  Ireland  the  most  numerous,  for  its  site,  as 
well  as  the  most  wretched  of  anv  country  in 
Europe.  This  practice  of  snb-letting  and  sub- 
dividing lands  was  in  many  other  respects 
productive  of  very  great  inconvenience  to  the 
country  x  but  he  would  not  now  go  into  the 
detail  He  would,  if  the  house  gave  Mm  leave, 
bring  In  his  bill,  and  let  the  whole  sul^ect  be 
afterwards  fully  examined  before  the  committee 
vp  stairs. 

Sir  J,  Ntwport  said  the  bill  was  not  to  inter- 
fere  with  any  bargains  or  contracts  for  pro- 
perty,  but  to  cive  due  effect  to  those  already 
[fi  <{zistence.  Ue  had  the  testimony  of  many 
gentlemen  to  prove  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
uras  found  in  the  enforcing  the  clauses  of  leases, 
to  prevent  the  subdivision  and  under-letting  of 
land  {  and  be  could  give  many  instances  where 
land,  let  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  yean  ago 
to  one  or  two  individuals,  by  several  bequests 
and  demiwB,  was  now  so  subdivided,  and  had 
got  into  so  many  hands,  as  to  be  very  materially 
deteriorated  In  value. 


Provision  for  the  Poor. 

LORDS,  FuDAT,  Maucr  IS. — LordCsr- 
hmy  moved,  that  an  hnmble  addrem  be  pre- 
•ented  to  Ma  Mi^®*^*  ^  l*y  before  their  lord* 
■hipe  an  account  of  the  number  of  parishes  in 
Imland,  with  tha  amount  of  the  funds  appU- 
cahla  to  tha  nllef  of  the  poor,  with  several 
other  Items  relatlvo  to  the  tame  snbjecL 

Lord  ayHen  seconded  the  motion,  as  he 
thonght  It  waa  of  importance  that  some  relief 
aheold  he  given  to  the  poor  of  Ireland,  or  mnl- 
tiCMdee  must  perish. 

£arl  XXnralqf  said,  thongh  he  should  be  averse 
to  toe  the  English  system  of  poor  laws  adopted 
Id  Ireland,  yet  he  wan  pennaded  something 
ought  to  be  done  for  tha  relief  of  the  Impotent 
helpless,  and  aged* 

COMMONS,  TonsDAT,  Mamca  89.— Mr. 
Gmtten,  in  rising  to  nsk  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Mil  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  said, 
that  the  object  of  Ma  measure  waa  to  leave  It 
optional  in  parishes  to  assemble  In  vestry  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  Investigate  the  state  of 
their  several  parishes,  to  receive  reports  lirom 
Mich  committee,  and  to  collect  suhacriptions  to 
relieve  distress,  in  caaa  the  committee  should 
he  of  opinion  that  distress  existed.  If  the  sub- 
scriptions should  not  be  equal  to  the  relief  of 
the  distrcaa  which  they  were  Intended  to  ohvi- 
nte,  his  plan  was  to  enable  the  vestry  to  aasem 
tht  parleh  to  a  ceruin  degree.  As  the  hill  was 
only  ad  rxperimental  meaaure,  he  designed  to 
limit  its  duration  to  a  given  time,  in  the  hope 
chat  during  that  interval  some  other  olan  might 
be  devised  to  enable  the  poor  of  Ireland  to 
Sbpport  theanelveiii    His  biil  had  no  resem-  | 


blance  to  the  poor  law  of  England ;  thongh  he 
must  say,  that  if  some  system  to  relieve  the 
poor  had  existed  in  Ireland  in  the  years  1816 
and  1888,  all  those  evils  wUch  the  country  so 
much  deplored  might  have  been  avoided.  For 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  expect  that  any  per- 
manent tranquillity  would  he  found  in  Ireland 
until  it  had  the  benefit  of  some  parochial 
system. 

Mr.  Qoutkum  had  no  intention  of  opposing 
this  measure  in  its  present  stage.  It  waa  a  sub- 
ject which  required  serloui  attention  s  for  the 
points  to  wUch  the  lion.gent«  had  so  briefly 
alluded  were  of  paramount  importance. 

Sir  H,  PanuU  deprecated  the  introduction  of 
the  English  system  of  poor  laws  into  Ireland, 
which  would  soon  swallow  up  the  whole  rent  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  F.  FiitgtmXd  contended,  that  if  a  sys> 
tern  of  poor  laws  were  introduced  into  Ireland, 
it  would  perpetuate  its  poverty  and  degrade  ita 

Sopulation  for  ever.  He  regretted  that  his 
on.  friend  had  not  deferred  the  introduction  of 
bis  bill  till  the  conunittee  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land had  brought  in  its  report. 

Sir  J.  MadntMk  said,  that  it  was  his  delibe. 
rate  opinion  that  the  poor  laws  were  the  only 
curse  which  had  not  been  inflicted  on  Ireland  i 
and  he  trusted  that  the  house  would  not  consent 
to  inflict  it  upon  that  countrv  after  the  experi- 
ence it  bad  bad  of  their  lamentable  conse- 
quences in  England. 

Mr.  Baring  was  of  opinion  that  the  object ioa 
to  the  poor  laws  rose  more  out  of  the  abuse 
than  the  use  of  them.  He  declined  giving  nny 
opinion  on  the  hon«  gent.'s  bill,  because  he  dl4 
not  know  what  the  bon.  gent  meant  by  it. 

Mr.  Jf.  FUtgerald  said,  that  although  he 
doubted  whether  Ireland  could  ever  be  placed 
in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  a  system  of  poor 
laws,  the  bouse  would  be  wanting  both  in  hu- 
manity and  good  sense,  if  it  shut  its  eyes  ta 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  most  of  who« 
were  at  the  present  moment  thrown  npoa  the 
State  for  support.  It  was  absolutely  neceoaary 
that  something  should  be  done  to  isect  their 
pressing  wants. 

Mr.  Jffondk  had  formerly  been  hostile  to  tho 
poor  laws,  but  declared  that  he  had  recently 
seen  cause  to  alter  his  opinion.  Had  it  aoc 
been  for  the  poor  laws,  he  believed  that  thtt 
peasantry  of  England  would,  during  the  lai« 
winters,  have  been  quite  as  tarhulent  aa  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  had  beeik 

Mr.  BemisU  was  of  opinion,  thnt  if  the  poor 
laws  were  introduced  Into  Ireland  asaaabc- 
tares  would  he  established,  and  capital  woaM 
flow  into  it.  He  was  therefore  glad  that  this 
bill  was  introduced  aa  an  experlsseat,  aad 
trusted  that  the  boa.  gent,  who  had  prspoand  U 
would  persevere  with  it 

Leave  granted  to  brii^  in  the  bill. 

EmigriUionfrom  Ireland. 

FaiDAT,  Apeil  15.— Mr.  W,  Iferfen  mae  iw 
propose  thnt  a  certain  sum  should  he  granted 
to  his  Migesty  tor  the  removal  of  emigrants 
from  the  sooth  of  Ireland  to  the  Cape  of  Gootf 
Hope  aad  Cannda.  It  was  not  the  utcntioa  oC 
ministera  to  propose  a  renewal  of  this  grant  om 
any  future  occasion.  He  stnted  thnt  the  prim- 
ciple  on  which  the  system  of  emigration  fro^ 
the  south  of  Ireland  was  coadecipd  was  m 
sound  one.  Tlie  error  of  all  former  syalema 
was,  tliat  the  emigrant,  on  his  nrrival  at  the 
colony,  was  left  without  any  means  of 
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dtate  tnpport.  CJnder  the  present  tystem  that 
error  was  avoided  ;  and  every  emigrant  might, 
on  bia  arrival,  be  tore,  with  the  exercise  of 
common  industnr,  of  procuring  a  livelihood. 
Government  liaa  received  the  most  flattering 
accouDts  of  the  taccess  which  liad  attended  the 

C resent  system  sq  late  as  up  to  last  February, 
^nder  these  circumstances  ne  felt  justified  in 
proposing  the  present  vole.  The  undertaking 
was  merely  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
which  might,  in  its  operation,  effect  a  partial 
benefit  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Orattan  was  of  opinion,  that  Parliament 
ought  to  be  fully  informed  of  what  had  been 
the  retalt  of  the  emigration  which  had  already 
taken  place,  before  they  voted  any  more  money. 

Mr.  jtbercrombit  disapproved  of  the  princi- 
ple of  exporting  the  people  of  Ireland  instead 
of  finding  employment  for  them  at  home.  He 
did  not,  however,  object  to  the  plan  as  an  ex- 
periment, hot  be  thought  it  unwise  that  Go- 
vernment should  bear  the  whole  expense  at- 
tendant upon  the  removal  of  the  emigrants. 

Mr.  Hmne  opposed  the  grant,  and  was  not  at 
all  satisfied  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  former 
soras  voted  bad  been  disposed  of.  Believing 
that  to  agree  to  this  vote  would  not  only  be 
useless  but  unjust,  he  should  oppose  it ;  and  he 
thought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
act  ia  contradiction  to  his  professions  if  he  per- 
sisted in  thus  adding  to  the  public  burdens. 

Mr.J.SnUtk  said,  that  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  his  bon.  fHend,  be  should  support 
the  grant  of  90,0001.  on  the  simple  grouna  that 
be  sbeald  thereby  rescue  a  certain  number  of 
hhi  fellow  subjects  from  hopeless  misery.- 

Tbe  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

Miscellaneous  Estimates. 

Fftinar,  March  18.— Mr.  OmUbum  having 
moved  a  sum  of  21,6151.  on  account,  for  the 
Protestant  charter-schools;  7,1061.  on  ac- 
connt,  to  the  Society  for  disconntenanc- 
iBg  Vice  In  Ireland;  28,0001.  on  account, 
to  ibe  Society  for  educating  the  poor  in  Ire- 
land; S4,478].  on  account,  to  the  Dublin 
Foundling  Hospital ;  19,7501.  on  account,  to 
the  House  of  Industry,  Asvlnm,  and  hospitals 
attached;  5,640L  to  the  Ricnmond  Lunatic  Asy- 
Jim,  both  in  Dublin;  7,5001.  to  the  Hibernian 
Society,  for  the  support  of  soldiers'  children ; 
1,1501.  to  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society ;  1,7611. 
for  tlic  female  Orphan  House,  Dublin ;  2,7341. 
for  the  Westmorland  Lock  Hospital;  23851. 
for  tlw  Lying-in-Hospital;  1,6631.  for  Dr. 
Sieven's  Hospital ;  3,6921.  for  the  Fever  Hos- 
piials  400Lforthe  Hospital  oflnemall^,  all 
kk  ]>itl>lui,  &c.  &c.  and  7221.  to  Commissioners 
for  ClMiritAble  Donations, 

Mr.  Mumt  objected  to  the  principle  of  voting 
avay  snch  kuYe  sums  to  charitable  Institutions 
in  Ireland.  Jpe  admitted  that  they  inclqded 
grmots  iQ€  the  purposes  of  education,  to  the 
^rxact|ile  of  which,  if  properly  applied,  he 
did  wA  object;  but  many  of  the  other  grants  he 
thoi^lht  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned.  We  had 
an  instituduos  similar  to  some  of  those,  now 
before  the  committee  in  this  island,  and  he  did 

*t   nee  why  the  public  should  be  taxed  to 

ppon  Ibem  in  Irelapd.  A  great  many  of  them 
to  be  reduced  altogether,  and  others 
^t  «po9  a  proper  footing; 

Ifr.  Graitan  admitted  that  the  fonds  had  in- 
cresncd  since  the  Union ;  but  a  great  portion 
of  theas  was  for  education.  The  charitable 
m  not  exceed  290,0001. 


Mr.  Mondt  contended,  that  the  support  given 
by  Government  to  charitable  institutions  gene- 
rated more  mischief  than  it  relieved.  If  they 
were  to  give  100,0(X)I.,  for  instance,  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  instead  of  30,4001.,  they 
would  do  nothing  more  than  give  a  bonus  to  in* 
continencv  and  to  the  propagation  of  Illegiti- 
mate children  (a  laugh).  The  house  was  now 
proceeding  in  a  wrong  course,  and  that  the  best 
thing  it  could  do  would  be  to  sbandon  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Chnttburtij  on  being  urged  by  Mr.' Hume, 
said,  that  he  would  willingly  consent  to  any 
adviseable  reduction,  but  he  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  make  any  annual  reduction:  the 
amount  of  the.  grant  must  be  always  commen- 
surate with  its  necessity. 

Mr.  C,  Qrant  was  of  opinion,  that  though  the 
principle  of  some  of  these  grants  was  objec- 
tionable, the  reduction  of  them  ought  to  be  gra-* 
dual.  If  the  house  thought  it  proper  to  inter- 
fere with  the  charitable  institotions  of  Ireland, 
be  trusted  that  it  would  take  care,  first  of  alU 
that  Its  bounty  was  equally  divided  amongst 
men  of  all  religious  persuasions  in  Ireland  ; 
and  next,  that  it  did  not  collect  hi  Dublin  all 
the  pauperism  and  profligacy  of  Ireland. 

The  ChaneeOor  tf  the  Bxchefner  said,  that 
before  bon.  members  condemned  these  grants  td 
the  different  schools  and  hospitals  in  Dublin  so 
loudly,  they  ought  to  consider  of  what  avail 
they  were  to  that  metropolis.  They  were  most 
of  them  established  before  the  Union,  and  were 
supported  by  the  various  noblemen  and  gentry 
who  at  that  time  were  in  the  babit  of  residing 
part  of  the  vear  in  Dublin.  As  the  Union  had 
withdrawn  from  them  great  part  of  that  sup- 
port, the  Government.thought  themselves  bound 
in  k  certain  degree  to  supply  it  In  London 
these  institutions  abounded,  but  were  so  well 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  Government  to  give  them 
any  assistance.  But  as  far  as  any  evil  arose 
from  such  a  mode  of  expending  mtiney,  it  was 
the  same  whether  the  money  came  from  tho 
purse  of  the  public,  or  from  that  of  indit I- 
duals.  He  would  not  withdraw  these  grants 
upon  any  abstract  objections,  because  he  knew 
that  by  doing  so,  he  should  feave  many  per- 
sons in  a  state  of  absolute  destitution. 

Mr.  S,  JRiee  contended  that  the  efforts  made  h  j 
individuals  to  relieve  private  distress  in  Ire- 
land were  equal  to  those  made  by  any  indivi* 
duals  in  any  European  country.  Though  Ire- 
land bad  no  floor  rates— and  long  might  she 
continue  without  them  (hear,  hea^— her  poor 
were  supported  by  dispensations  of  chaxity, 
which  did  honour  to  the  countrT* 

The  grants  were  then  agreed  to. 
.   Mr.  ChnMum  moved  the  resolution  of  grant- 
ing 19,9381.  9s.  2id.  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
Che  Irish  linen  board. 

Mr.  Hume  strongly  objected  to  this  vote,  in 
consequence  of  its  principle  being  in  direct 
variance  from  that  recently  recognised  and 
acted  upon  in  commercial  affairs.  If  this  board 
were  continued,  they  would  be  called  upon  for 
similar  establishments  to  superintend  other 
branches  of  mannfactnre. 

Mr.  Omilbum  reminded  the  bon.  gent,  that 
the  linen  mannfactore  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  Ireland,  and  this  board  was  calco^ 
laied  to  extend  its  value.  He  observed,  lUso, 
that  it  gave  employment  to  the  poor,  an  object 
much  insisted  upon  by  hon.  gents,  opposite. 

Mr.  Peel  reminded  the  committee,  thut  ibh 
question  involved  a  coasideration  of  feeling  as 
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well  as  of  p<rfite]^,  imd  oiiglit  not  therefore  to  be 
Yiewed  on  sbttract  commertiftl  principles. 
Thejr  fmd  tftflcotraged  tile  frfsb  WooH^n,  anif 
MbsHtuted  tlmt  of  Itoen  |  be  bopedv  tberefbie, 
llio|^  woald  not'  precipitately  withdmw  from  it 
tMi  kind  of  sapport 

Mr.  a^friim  eooiplained  tiiat  tKe  money  tot 
■ilariaa  for  the  Iriali  Ifaen  board  went  chiefly 
to  the  retainerB  of  rainisten. 

The  OhmeHimr  i^the  Bsdtequer  adverted  to 
the  reduction  of  tiie  linen  bountSet,  tb  ahow 
thai  Governnfent  hadnot  been  tuleep  kt  their 
poitB»  Ireland  wai  unlike  conntriet  nvhllch 
were  prepared  to  receifia  the  Utdl  prf^eMti  of 
political  oeonomy.  It  Wonid  bo  improaent  to 
wUhdraw  luddwly  tfaoie  iMv  wUch  Imlantf 
had  been  accuitomed  to  receive. 

Mr.  if.  9mHk  did  not  expect  that  the  prlnci- 
plea  of  political  economy  conid  be  enforced  in 
•■ch  a  countiy  as  Ireland,  and  ihonfd  therefore 
support  the  grant  His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Home) 
had  staled,  that  out  of  seventr-twO'indlvidaals 
connected  with  thl*  board,  there  was  dot  one 
Catholic.  He  hoped  that  lint  assertion  might 
not  torn  out  to  be  entirely  accurate.  There 
would  never  be  prosperity  in  Ireland  untlT 
there  was  an  end  of  religious  animosity. 
'  For  the  motiott,  76  r  against  it,  17.— Ifbjo- 
rity,  69. 

MowoAT,  Mat  90.-*-Ota  the  resolntioii  for 
graniiog  45,6001.  for  the  completion  of  public 
works^ 

Mr.  Hum§  objected  that  the  latt  grant  hatf 
beenr  made  with  an  understanding  that  Glivem- 
moot  had  solemnly  .bound*  themselves  to  dis- 
contimw'this  expense  at  ihe  earliest  possible 
period. 

•  Mr.  Covlfram  aaid,  that  the  works  in  qdestfon' 
had  boon  undertaken  when  the  country  taihoured 
vider  the  deepest  distress  for  want  of  the 
noaas  of  employment  for  the  po  pulathM.  The 
loads  and  haUdlnga  were  of  conriderable  use- 
folness  and  heaoty  in  themselves;  but'  they 
had  m,  stronger  recommendation  on  a  moral 
accooat*  By  thorn  the  labouring  poor  had  been 
(aught  bow  to  SMfce  the  most  of  tiieir  iodastry, 
by  working  at  pieetf  worky  and  the  tipper 
classes  had  been  laaght  the  happy  cstos^oenceo 
which  resaltad  ftwn  the  habit  of-  paying  thosv 
•mployed  in  their  seniceade^ately.  These 
works  were  pasticularly  aaefbl  M  tha*  time  of 
the  year  when  the  wages^of  agricukaral  labour 
failed  the  pioor.  ciaasca. 

Mr.  Qtmiim  thoag bt  that  a  stop  onghi  to  be 
put  to-  tim  espooses  of  pahdic  workw  in  *  Many 
of  those  qouaiiea  of  Ireland  wherein  ihcy '  had 
been  for  a  long  timo  carrying  osf  Mtd^otiNBr 
counties  which  liad  not  yet  folt  the  bcneflt  of 
tacb  wwks  shonld  b*  admitted^  ittiheir  torn, 
lo  participate  in  them. 

Mr.  P«e/  was  of  opinion  that  the  ezecntion 
of  public  wvrim  waa  one  of  thesBoot  legitimate 
olyects  to  which  the  public  money  could  be 
apRlied. 

Mf»  CL  J7.  ffaffaMasM  coacvrred  wilb  tbosa 
who  thoBgjjUthat  the  enpiojfment  adbrded  by 
these  public  work«  to  the  poor  and  labanriag 
classes  had  done  much  to  secinns  the  peace  and 
tnuB^nilUty  of  tharsoath  of  IralMid.  On  the 
same  accoaat.he  srnnmmaadrd  a  passaaamma 
iBthe  same  beqaMal  qpalem«. 

Mr.  Bmu  thonght,  pa  the  caoHwy,  that  the 
plan  of  giving  a  share  of  the  public  ssoney-lo 
one  particnlar  cluM  af  peuMUS,  aft  au  iudtto»> 
vent  fgr  them  to  labour  on  publle  works,  was 


had  been  appropriated  to  these  purposes  In 
Ireland  already ;  and  as  for  any  certain  good 
that  it  had  done,  it  was  his  opinion  that  It  m^t 
as  well  have  been  thrown  away. 
The  resolntioo  was  then  agreed  to. 

Bmkkhig  Compamea. 

Tdbsdat,  Marcb  15.— Sir  Oeo.  BiU  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
copartnerships  in  Ireland,  whicb  he  described 
as  a  measure  necessary  to  give  protection  to 
the  capital  how  rapidly  flowing  iotb  Ireland 
,  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Damson  did  not  wish  to  dp  any  thin^  ifvju- 
ribus  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  But  that  com- 
pany owed  duties  to  the  country,  in  the  fulfli- 
ment  of  which,  during  times  of  urgent  distress, 
tliey  had  shown  themselves  backward.  He  al- 
luded not  only  tnf  their  tardiness  in  lowjeriog 
discounts,  but  also  to  their  backwardness  io 
not  enlarging  the  circulation  at  a  pressing  junc- 
ture, when  that  accommodation  was  required.' 
He  anticipated  great  advantages  to  the  pro* 
dnctive  powers,  the  commercial  wealth,  aod' 
the  revenue  of  Ireland,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  provincial  banking  company.  Some  snch 
measure  as  that  proposed  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessaryt  for  although  past  experience  had 
shown  how  dlrefiil  were  the  hazards  of  private 
banking  in  Ireland^  Protineial  banking  wcs, 
nevertheless,  rapidly  going  on,  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  commerce. 

Sir  M.  PamtU  a^^eed  in  censuring  the  in- 
diflference  of  the  Bbnk  of  Ireland  to  the  dis- 
tresses which  some  time  are  prevailed  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  whtch  they  might  with 
ease  have  prevented.  He  complained  of  the 
inequality  of  the  existing  law  upon  the  sulject 
as  regarded  both  England  and  Ireland. 

dlie   ChanctUor  of  the  Exchequer  hsd  be- 
stowed his  full  share  of  attention  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill,  to  which  he  promised  all  the 
support  which  he  could  conscientiously  give. 
tH  did  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  bib 
hen.  friend  (Mr.  Dawson),  who  seemed  to  difnk 
that  the  (^rter  of  the  Bank  of  Irefaod  migbt, 
be  infiHnged  upon  because  of  some  real  or  sop-' 
posed  impropriety  in  their  past  management. 
On  thtf  contrary,  he  thought  that  the  contract 
with  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  strictffy 
kept.    If  the  company  had'done  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  for  which  their  Hiarter 
was  granted,  that  would  be  another  case.     It 
coald  never  be  contended,  that  because  the 
legislature  might  happen  to  be  hampered  wftli 
ap  obl^atlon,  that  their  should  theivfbre  be  a.t 
liberty  to  vrolate  it  (beer,  hear.)    The  pria- 
ciplM,   howerer,   that   had  been   adyaac«d, 
would,  if  fully  acted  npon,  leadto  a  violation  of 
the  Bank  of  Iretend's  charier,  by  hApHcatloa  at 
least,  aliboagh  they  might  not  in  speeUe  tcrusu 
infHngu  npouits absnIuteexpRisedcondltlouu. 
Hti  hon.  friend  had  been,  he  thought,  •  little 
severe  uu  this*  body;    They  might,  to  bo 
huiua   beca   in   some   degree  tlHberklt 
that  was  Urfoult  wMeh  they  eommtaed  in 
HMU  with  most'  otiter  commerUia^  budfteu, 
geoerally  looked  after  their  own  advaui 
wMb  lulier  mMW  aoulety  thau  they  mai 
far tbecauoums  of  uthert.    8uc^ a  flsnir^ 
eswr,  cuuld  never  appear  i»  Atftiameal  o^aa^ 
flciuBt  wdgbt  to  j  ustlfy  an  attaek  aoua  a  uhai 
tOMd  cumpaay  of  ttds  nature,    if,  hidoed,tt 
eauldba  liuwwlbaithe  Baakaf  IrHaad  had, 
iaaoy  spanrtUtolatadaay  dutlaa,tir 


Mghij  olQecttalUa.    Upaaiteof  1,000,0001,  i  aace  of  which  oa  itupurt,  waa  ttipufaied  la  Am 
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coodiUoM  of  Ui  obttter^tlMa  fact  miflit  fiinMi 
«  proper  frottnd  for  ^ndk  aa  Alttck.  Wluitevev 
Um  bovtt  niglit  BltMiAlely  doiire  Ca  do,  be  «m 
werj  s«re  (beji  vould  aot  fitrnt  til«t  il  w«b  the 
WMkMC  asdnaat  impojilkr  Itaf  it»  the  vorld 
CO  Mek  to  effect «  puklk  IwotiA  by  aoy  act 
of  poiiti¥<  imaftieo  (bev>-^  »•>  act*  \«  bkb, 
wbUe  it  woolAbo  0|>prca«ve  4aA  tu^H  to  prh 
val^  i«diT|4aabi»  could  si«f ec  be  jutiiied  aa  a 
t  ott  gffomid*  of  puiUic  fooliag 


s 


Mr.  4prMV  Rk9  oom^arrod  in  tbiabia; ,  tbat 
if  thera  wef^  anj  lluMc  « the  bdva  of  Ibe  cbar« 
ter  of  *e  Vimk,  of  lioliMid  bi>  pfccludo  Ibe  ia^ 
irodactio^af  cbia  or  aiQr  ttiaiUr  b\il^  ibai  would 
be  of  mtH  a  i»li4o^ctioa  Ia  tba  prefent  bu>- 
tioa,  Bat  wbcn  tbe  tU  boo.  geot  adterted,  as 
be  niber  tcooied  ta.do»  to  cooniderailoa*  of  aa 
equitable  aaliifo  la  favour  of  tbe  Bank,  be 
aiaat  beg  leave  to  qoote  a  principle  tbat  be 
bad  oAc«  baard  conieaded  ftur  kgi  bon«  frieadi 
of  bia  In  Ike  Icfal  ptofe^ioQ »  tbat  wbeaever  a 
partj  set  ap  aa  cfaUablc  conilvoctis»n,be  must 
coaie  bMo  co«rt  w«lb  ckan  baads,  k>  ibowing 
tet  ka  bad  jdaa«  hii  beaA  to  futm  tbe  ejipreaied 
ca^tkin  of  tkt  caatmcU  Eat  up  to  a  verjr 
b|te  period,  wbat  bad  beea  tbe  conduct  of  tJio 
8a«k  ^  InAand^  It  bad  refuted  tb«e  ad. 
ta^coi  or  •ceoBunodatkioi,  bowever  aoexcep- 
tieoakfe  tke  eecority  tendered,  uqlew  tbe  par* 
tifCcaoceifiKd  bappetted  ba  be  eafaged  in  the 
trade,  ef  DaWki  itself.  If  Ibey  bekmied  to 
Cork  m  Belfaet*  fimr  f  juiiaple»  or  any  of  tbe 
avMkeim  diatrif  ia»  boweier  reepeclable  tbey 
aiUt  b»»  partica  mast  ostabUsh  an  ageacy  in 
D^lm  bainrn  they  could  obtain  any  sucb  ad- 
Kow  tka  Baakof  Ireland  did  no  basi- 
•I  aU  of  tbis  kiad  uader  h  per  cent,  i  tbe 
of  Ibe  Dablin  ageB%*y  was  about  1  per 
loro  t  and  witk  U^  paatages,  brokerage, 
4c«»  the  accoaMaodatioa  to  tacb  partien  eould 
onlf  keaktainedal  tbe  rate  of  nearly  1  percent. 
li  WW  fbr  jeahiasy  wbicb  tbe  Bank  of  Irelaad 
Mtallba  dtrodacUoB  of  Englitb  capital  and 
fHpifalists  late  Irelaa4«tbat  aloae  iadaced  it 
la  takia  nmy  adrene  steps  la  sach  a  sMasare  as 
IftsB.  As  to  EofUsb  capital,  be  did  not  augur 
all  Ike  beaefits  wbicb  tbe  baOb  geat.  anticipated 
froai  its  iatrDdBctien»  aa  macb  as  be  looked 
foranffd  te  tke  bappiest  lesalta  firon  tbe  clrruai- 
of  that  Ei^tiib  capital  beiag  to  be  ma- 
ky  English  capitalists  (bear,  bear).  Taat 
■iitewe  would  latroduce  iAto  Irebiod 
Inbita  af  goad  faith,  regalarity,  and  punc- 
taalifty  im  basiiiew  wbicb  its  eoeuaercial  trans- 
actjeaa  at  present  stood  to  much  in  want  oIL 
Vpesi  tbis  priaetple  It  was  thai  be  felt  cbieiy 
iadsK<M  tp  rote  for  the  measare. 

If ^  JVaaf,  in  sappertiag  tbe  motion,  stated 
4  Ikci  ikat  had  eeeacred  aot  loag  ago,  tbat  weat 
aara  ftsr  to  pro?e  hew  aecesmry  boom  measure 
9i  Ibis  PaCare  .bad  beconm.  A  relation  of  bis 
had  n  tarn  of  a  few  kaodred  poaads  to  remit  to 
E^lamd.  .Be  tmppeaed  to  reside  aboat  a  bua- 
^^ilff  6wm  JIablins  aad  these  beiag  ao 
ka»k  betvedi  him  aad  tbe  capital, 
wkkk  be  could  remit  the  noaey,  be 
waa.ahtMlaMy  obliged  to  tmvel  with  it  in 


Ji&  JL  FiiMgtrM  said,  tbat  In  tbe  time  of  the 
ilrema  pecaaiaFy  distrom  aad  depreeia- 
hi  Irslaadv  a.  eery  few  years  since,  tbe 
BamiL  af  Irslaad  appeared  to  be  wholly  iaasa- 
sikle  «e  the  di«tressea  of  Munsler  aad  Coo* 
and  liauted  Its  aid  within  Ibe  circom- 
Ibait  which  had  beea  spoken  ot    The 


dlsadvaatages  aoder  which  the  trade  of  the 
south  of  Irelaad  laboured,  were  mach  In- 
creased by  tke  Bank*s  refusing  to  discount  tbe 
proeiocial  paper,  anlem  accepted  by  sonm  re* 
sideat  ia  DobUa.  Tbe  coaisBercial  iatefttoaiae 
betweea  Muaster  aad  Dublin  waa*  in  cooas- 
qoence,  very  limited.  The  chief  trade  of 
Maaeter  was  with  JEagland.  He  wandj  saj^ 
ported  the  proposed  auasore. 

Mr*  Smtjfd  asserted  that  no  private  bank 
abaiever,  but  tbe  Beak  of  Irelaad  alone,  bad 
relieved  tbe  distresses  of  Ike  aoath  of  Ire- 
buid. 

Leave  ghrea  to  bring  ia  the  bilk* 

Currency  AsBimHation. 

TauasoAT,  Mat,  12. — In  a  coamiittce  oa 
the  Carreacy  Acts,  Mr.  WaUact  proposed 
a  series  of  resolutions  wilb  a  view  to  aa- 
simllate  tbe  currencies  of  England  aad 
Ireland.  He  entered  late  a  review  of  the 
state  of  the  currency  in  the  two  coaatriea 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  which  be  pointed 
out  many  of  tbe  practical,  disadvantsgea 
of  a  want  of  assimilation  la  both.  Hia 
olgect  was  to  remedy  those  Incanvanieacesy  by 
equallaing  tbe  real  and  nominal  value  of 
moaey  in  Eaglaod  aad  Ireland.  With  thia 
view,  he  proposed  that  after  a  certaia  period, 
all  peeuaiary  contracts  should  be  understood 
to  be  nmde  as  for  English  money.  Tbe  bill, 
however,  would  not  afbct  eaiSHag  contraets  in 
Ireland,  which  should  be  taken  at  twelve-thir- 
teenths of  English  currency.  The  Bank  of 
Ireland  notes  were  now  issuable  for  three 
yean,  and  re-issuable  at  aay  tiaae  within  that 
term  for  a  similar  period — so  as,  ia  feet,  to  in* 
elude  a  term  of  six  years.  He  proposed  that 
they  should  not  be  reissued  after  being  once 
paid  iato  tbe  Bank;  but  he  intended  to  allow 
for  tbe  stamps  on  the  old  notes  as  for  spoiled 
stamps.  The  new  notes  Issaed  In  thek  place 
would  have,  to  prevent  mistakes,  sobbo  dis- 
tlngnishing  marks  to  denote  that  they  were  for 
sach  aa  amount,  British  currency.  To  prevent 
any  mistakes,  or  coiifusion  tbat  might  arise  ia 
reckooing  tbe  copper  coins  of  Ireland,  thirteen 
peace  of  which  at  present  represented  tbe 
value  of  a  shilling,  British  carreacy,  be  pro- 
posed to  have  ao  entirely  new  eopper  coinage, 
which  would  briag  tbe  twelve  peaee  to  tbe 
value  of  one  sbilliag  British  i  and  in  order 
that  BO  person  might  plead  Ignorance  of  tke 
act,  he  would  propose  the  adoption  of  some 
measare  which  would  give  it  the  utaiost  pub* 
licity.  He  should  so  arrange  tbe  details  of  tbe 
meesure,  as  not  to  afTect  the  forty  sbilliag  free- 
holds ia  Irelaad. 

The  resolutioas  were  agreed  to  wilhevt  di^ 
8eat.f 


Butter  Trade. 

TorsDAT,  March  15. — Sir  H,  Pmm$U  said, 
be  should  have  contented  himself  with  merely 
oMvIng  for  all  copies  of  memorials  that  had 
been  presented  to  the  Treasury,  relatiqg  to 
this  trade,  if  the  extraordinary  interest  which 
this  subject  had  excited  ia  that  part  of  Ireland 
with  which  ha  was  cooaected,  had  aot  appeared 
to  requfa'e  a  few  observations  upon  the  matter 
The  butter-trade  formed  ao  export  of  tbe  an- 

•  6  Ofo.  I V.  Cap.  4:^. 
f  6  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  79. 
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tiusl  YaliM  of  about  SjOOO,OOOI.,  or  700,000 
cosluiDf  livlUr  (lieftr«liMr)«  Tim  trade  was 
prinf ipally.  oarrted  on  by  a  gnmt  ooaibcr  of 
pwall  faMMra  and  mofciiaati.  Mm  ibt  Year 
l^Utf^kt  trada  was  aofottaaately  pat  aadcr  a 
aombar  af  ^mtf  veialiaaaaad  adMbiatooi  re- 
falatiaat,  apacliad  ia  an  act  c»f  ParliaaMat 
tkok  -pa«ed»  Ovhar  aata  bad  been  made  be- 
fore of  a  prejadiclal  oatare  la  tbennelvei^  but 
tbef  «adi  oot  beca  «fof«td.  In  IB18  a  bUl 
vat  ia<nidiicad-"Hiotwilbiteadiag  bii  ataaMi  op- 
poaitloa,  aad  4ba  Aeeanity  he  felt  bimeelf  nader 
of  repeatedly  difidiag  tbe  boaie  upon  It, 
wbicb-  Mlgeotad  tbe  baliar  trade  to  a  whole 
•eriei  of  aach  vezatloaa  ref  nlatwas,  of  which 
the  pHncipal  eaot  ware  thMa:  that«vcry  cask 
of  batter' ihoold  be  gold  in  a  pnblie  market  t*— 
that  »  pablio  oilcery  ealled  a  taiter,  ihoald 
taite  all  tbe  batters  broagbt  to  market  (a 
laugh),'  aad  amrk  their  reepectire  qaatitiei. 
The  reialtof  this  ananfeaient  was,  that  if  tbe 
taster  ishaae  to  mark  a  cask  **  lecond  qoalitj," 
he  dimiafabed  its  valas  as  moeh  as  fen  shilHags 
per  cwt.  If  he  marked  it  ^  third  qaality,*' 
ae  rcdaoed  It  ive  shUMags  per  cwL  SMR^  Now 
fcntleawB  wo^ld  observe  how  mrious  a  diffe- 
reaco  this  most  make^a  the  price  of  a  cask, 
which  tm  tha«vefage  was  about  Ibnr  poaads 
atcrliaf.  They  would  see,  too,  what  a  daoge- 
lons  power  tUs  was  to  Test  io  an^p  oflieer, 
whose  oflke,'  loov  hanlly  any  respectable  per- 
soa  ooald  it  found  to  take.  Uo  lem  than 
lOOfiOO  casks  matt  aaaaally  anderfo  this  ope- 
ration of  tastfaig  (a  laugh).  It  was  impot«lble 
for  him  to  ^describe  toiha  house  the  extent  to 
which  corruption  and  practical  opprenion  took 
plaoe  under  a  system  thus  re«|airing  evevy  cask 
4tf  batter  to  be  pablidy  tashid  by  the  tasters  (a 
laagb).  V-pen  thb  tasting  there  was  a  fee  of 
two  pence  per  cask,  which  twopence  the  mer- 
chaat  ar  foctor  dadactisd  from  the  proceeds  in 
Us  aceaaal*4alcs,  aad  undertook  to  recover 
•gala  of  Iha  buyer.  But  under  various  pre- 
"teaces  of  waighing^bwmdiog,  dec,  this  charge 
ocratJoaaHy  rote  to  ivo  -peace,  sevea  peace, 
alavea  peace,  aad  erea  as  Ugh  asive-and- 
tweaty  peace  per  cask  (hear)— a  lam  which 
the  poor  fanner,  oa  whate  aeeauot  it  was  sold, 
had  ta  sastaia.  Hare  waa«a  ollcer,  also^  ap- 
pohited  aader  the  act,  to  ssark  aad  hraad  on 
the  easha  thafar  -capacity  aad  weight.  Bat  be 
had  diacof  trad, '  from  Tartans  toarces  of  iafai^ 
■atlaa,  that  it  frequeatly  happened  that  the 
oflcer,  Whaso  duty  was  to  brand  the  caiks,  ac- 
cepted bribes  from  interested  parties,  and  left 
his  brands  ia  tho  haads  of  the  coo|>ers  tbem- 
telves  (bear).  In  short,  both  ia  tlds  msaner, 
and  ia  respect  to  tho  weigbiag  in  the  market, 
the  greatest  conraptloa  prevailed  In  the 
markets  ia  Irahmd.  He  trasted  therefore,  that 
the  treasury  had  already  made  ap  their  minds 
as  ta  what  caarse  theywaold  take  in  respect  to 
this  important  sabject,  after  the  memorial 
wUch  had  baea  abeddy  preaeated  to  thess,  and 
otpechdiy  after  tbe  aotlea  which  had  been 
givea  by  the  ban.  member  for  London  to  Intro- 
dace  a  UU  for  the  better  regulation  of  this 


doctlTe  of  much  mitchlaf  that  had  Barer  beea 
anticipated.  He  coald  aat  help  thfaikiag 
that  tnesc  regulations  were  of  a  piece  with 
tbe  system  of  marking  and  branding  th^  Irish 
linens,  which  had baeo  so  attarivinerectaal  ta 
advaace  the  welfare  of  that  trade  (bear). 

Mr.  Jiiaae  expressed  hb  entire  coacarreace 
in  what  had  Ikllen  from  the  rt  ban.  gent. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  laws  about  brandlBg  the 
linens  of  Scotlaa.i,  lit  trade  In  that  manafoc- 
tare  had  vert  much  impti>ved  (hear,  bear); 
aad  be  wished  the  Ifaiea  mannlbctufers  of  Ira- 
laad  cauld  be  prOTailed  upon  to  try  a  rimBar 
experiment,  which  ha  was  sure  would  be  at^ 
teaded  with  resnllt  equaHy  beneflciaL 

Mr.  ilawfoa  hoped,  that  In  the  interference 
with  the  trading  interest  of  Ireland,  the  finea 
trade,  whkh  was  going  on  in  aa  extremely 
gratif^ring  manner,  woald  he  suffered  to  ressala 
as  it  was. 

Mr.  ML  PittgenM  argued,  that  there  was  aa 
absolute  aecesifty  for  an  alteration  in  tbe  act 
of  I8I&  By  one  of  Its  clauses,  butter  coald 
aot  be  sent  to  the  Cork  market,  except  ia  a 
llrkin  which  had  been  made  in  Cork.  Tbe  con- 
sequence  was,  that  the  whole  proTlncc  of  Maa- 
ster  most  have  firkins  manufoclured  In  Cork,  If 
it  were  Intended  that  the  butter  BttttofrLccared 
fat  tbe  direrent  districts  should  be  seat  to  tha 
Cark  market 

Sir  H,  PrnntU  coatended  that  It  was  elaea. 
tially  accessary  to  go  into  an  Inquiry  aa*  tUa 
sabject  He  sboald  frdf  in  doing  his  daty  If  he 
did  not  ImpreM  on  mialstert  the  aecimitj  af 
grantiag  relief  to  baadredt,  a^  thaasaada  mi 


people  in  Ireland  who  were  apprttwd  by  Ihe 
prcKot  lysttm.    Those  perMna  ia  Cotk^  F 


Mr.  GUrfsf  Oraal  thought  the  bon.  hart  bad 
slated  qakeeaaagh  to  coavlace  the  haase,  that 
the  ppsiaat  regnlatioat  of  this  Important  trade 
had  led  Only  in  fraad  and  collailoa.  They  had 
been,  asialgbt  have  beaa  eipccied,  dtocovered 
to  he  quite  laattrleat  for  the  purpose*  wMch 
they  were  intaniled  lo  edeei,  aad  had  liocn  pro- 


rick,  aad  Dublin,  who  sappartad.  tha  prtaiBt 
i^iiem,  ware  laterssted  ladividaals,  who  dn- 
nved  large  incoams  from  weigbiag  batiar.  <  Aa 
interested  parties,  their  apiaioB  aaght  taha 
recrived  very  cautiously.    Tho  eotistiK 


sure  was  carried  by  the  Chief  Sec.  for 
for  181S.    It  was  aa  act  of  Gafarmacatt 
Goverameat  having  Impated  an  foe 
this  extensive  system  of  comptiaa  and 
premioa.  It  was  the  daty  af  hit  m^aaly* 
ministers  to  remove  imtsadiafoly  thia 
ions  measure  ^bear,  bear). 

The  moHoB  was  thca  agreed 
ject  was  again  amatianad  an 


FaiDAT,  ApaiL  tt,  when  Sir  O.  Ba  wim  oT 
opinion  that  no  new  measure  should  be  adopted 
respecting  thhi  trade  without  a  seiioas  aad  ex* 
teaded  inquiry. 

Sir  J,  Newport  had  no  objeclloa  to  laqalry  % 
but  la  his  opinion  It  ought  not  to  take  place 
till  the  commencement  of  the  nextsesrfon.  If 
the  examination  were  now  set  on  foot,  it  woaM 
have  a  great  effect  oo  the  exportatkni  af  bat- 
ter. Day  stier  day  tbe  price  of  that  artlcfn 
woulri  be  iDfluencedby  the  oaldeaco  given,  nr 
tbe  Ktalemeats  made  before  tlie  house. 

Sir  M,  PmnuU  lald,  that  the  carrapt  prac* 
tices  carried  on  nader  the  Butter  Act  were  m 
most  severe  latictioa  oa  poor  aad  ladastrlona 
people.  And  be  coald  tee  no  reaaon  wky 
iaqeiry  shoufd  not  commence  now.  TUa  wwm 
hat  tbe  «d  of  April,  aad  oa  the  1M  dav  •T 
May  lait  year,  a  couimfttee  was  appolnied  %w 
iaqoire  into  the  whale  slate  of  IrelaaC 

Mr.  C.  OtmU  was  quite  ready  ta  go  lain  ha 
qalry  on  the  tabject 
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LOJIDS,  MoifDULT,  FxB.  7,^Th»  lAird  ChMn- 
€tiUr  called  to  ihtit  ]9rdahi|»'  recollection  a 
biU  fqr  remulMiiDg  tbe  judicatare  of  ScoClaod, 
wkicb  haojpaMcd  tbat  house  in  the  coutm  of 
tbe  last  aetsioii.  Before  that  bill  was  brought 
iD|  a  commisaion  of  inquiry  hail  boen  appoint- 
e4L  The  romoisiiooefa  w«ro  seleeted  from 
amoi^  the  peraooi  beat  qualified  and  able  lo 
^¥e  infonDatioa  on  the  subject  A  report  was 
j|Hide  by  the  comnissioa  to  the  house,  and  a 
bm  confonaable  to  the  recoouneadations  of  the 
report  waa  introduced  and  passed,  and  seat 
down  to  the  other  bouse,  where  it  reeeired 
coaaiderahle  amendments  in  consequence  of 
•ooe  Scotch  publications  on  the  subject.  It 
was  not  tho«|;ht  consistent  with  their  lordships' 
d^g;nity  lo  adopt  the  amendments  made  on  'sweh 
aathority,  and  the  bill  was  lost.  He  intended, 
therefore,  to  bring  in  a  new  bill  in  precisely 
tho  same  form  as  that  of  the  last  session,  and  if 
apy  further  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  bill  might  undergo  alterations  when 
before  their  lordshipsVcommittee^*-On  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  his  lordship  brought  in  a  bill, 
which  waa  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  laat  sessieifti  It 
waa  read  n  firsttime. 

TmuwoNLri  Fn.  94.— The  Lord  Chanceiior 
■Mt»ed  the  seeond  reading  of  the  bill,  and 
aAtfr  etatfsg  the  *  grounds  of  the  mea«ure  in 
•early  the  same  tenna  as  upon  a  fbrmer  oc- 
"  ohaerved.  that  If  their  lordships  should 
oatare  of  jury  trial  so  completf  Ij  an- 
'  as  to  warrant  a  change,  they  would 
I  la  ceasider  whether  It  ought  to  be  farther 
I,  or  remain  in  its  present  static.  It 
waa  ttBpertaot  (br  their  lordships  to  consider 
whelfwr  tfaa  blH  should  be  perpetual  or  lem- 
pormry :  if  temporary,  suScient  time  should  be 
allofserf  to  make  a  fair  experiment  of  jury 


In  ptwpoting  the  iecond  reading  of  (lie 
Ibis  sky.  It  was  his  Intention  to  move  its 
■utflsent  on  Monday  next 
ha  bill  was  then  read  a  second  thae  and  was 
ardered  to  be  committed  on  Monday. 

ITitioAT,  Mamca  4L~The  Lord  Ck^ne^Um- 
Vae^Ing  moved  that  the  bill  be  committed, 

Tke  Barl  of  LtuderddU  proposed  a  clause, 
Ihe  object  of  which  was  to  cause  all  the  acts  of 
sederiint  of  the  Court  of  Semion  to  be  present- 
ed Co  both  houses  of  Parliament 

Tlie  clause  being  inserted,  the  bill  was  re- 
ported and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

Scotch  Juries, 

lfov»AT,FBB.  Sa— Lord  MdmClU  rose,  pnr- 
•iia^t  to  the  notice  he  had  given  of  his  Inten- 
timi  i0  iptroduce  a  bill  for  better  regulating 
l&o  Bsode  of  choosing  juries  in  Scotland.  .It 
wowid  be  iq  the  recollection  of  their  lordships, 
that  an  aHMre  than  one. occasion  when  a  bill  tor 
alissiBg  tlie  preaent  manner  of  cboosisig  Scotch 
f  arias  waa  formerly  before  the  house,  he  bad 
olgccted  lo  It  on  account  of  the  complexity  and 
laafl^feney  ot  the  proposed  remedy.  The 
'liaery  of  the  bill  brought  from  the  Com- 
waa  very  iocoovenleDt,  even  more  Incon- 


venleat  Ihoa  that  now  la  via.  At  that  time  be 
had  atetad  that'  be  vroaldt  With  ih«  codmrrenee 
aod  aasistaace  of  poiuons  In  the  ■artham  part* 
of  the  united  kkigdom,  weH-inforhicd  oalho  suIn 
ject,  oadertake  to  prepare  a  btll^  having  the 
saaie  <kbject  as  that  wMeh'had  been  nrfeeted. 
This  bill  he  had  now  the  hoaour  •  to  teader 
to  their  lordships.  As  lo  the  alcertitiobs, 
in  tM  first  place,  their  lordships  wei^'  hware 
that  al  the  UbIob  the  law  of  high  treasoa  was  as- 
slarilaied  throoghoat  Great  Briiaia  i  but  though 
the  law  OD  this  subject  was  the  same  iii<8totiand 
aa  in  Sngland*^  It  had  beeft  Ibaiid  dMBelilt  to 
render  the  mode  of  chooring  •  the  >  jury '  exacrl  v 
ftUke^  -  la  Eoglaad  asshies  were  held  la  each 
county,  but  la  Scotland  the  eiaeails  were  'hetd 
fo  dIsMcts,  coniiatiag  generally  of  fsur  couo* 
ties.  •  He  thereibre  meant  to  propose^  •  thait  Ih 
caseaaf  high  treaaoa  the  lists  oCgraad  and  pe  tty 
jnrars  should  be  retunad  from  distrlcta,  and 
aot  frem  oouattes.  In  the  aecand  placer  it  was 
to  be  recoileeted,  ia  regard  to  ordiaary  trials, 
that  the  amise  in  Scotiaad  was  aot  at  all  regu- 
lated ia  the  same  manner  as  In  Eaglaad.  The 
priaoaer  received  a  list  of  the  oaaiea  from 
which  bis  jury  waa  struck  fifteen  days  befiire 
trial  I  aad  he'proDoaed,  in  additloa  to  thisv  to 
make  the  mode  or  selectiog  the  jary  more  con« 
fonaable  to  the  practice  of  tbla  country  ;  the 
ehoosing  of  juries,  wbkh  waa  now  Irfl  to  the 
judge,  he  proposed  to  elllrctby  ballot,  leaving 
b«lh  to  the  prisonerand  the  proseeator  an  equal 
right  of  chnilange. 
The  bUl  was  then  read  the  first  time. 


COMMONS,  IfowDiiT,  Ar«tL  l8.-*On  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  at  Ihe  Broleh 
Jaries  bill,  in  this  house, 

Mr.  A^nnsdy  said,  that  tho  Mil  before  the 
house  was  for  the  purpose  of  efl'eetlng  an  al- 
teration la  the  existing  law,  which  he  had  ad- 
vocated fer  the  last  1^r€  yeara.  He  could  not, 
however,  fail  to  remark  the  ineonslstencles  of 
the  learned  lord  opposite,  who  had  sofreotient- 
ly  opposed  the  measure,  he  was  hbnself  now 
about  to  introduce.  Late  as  was  tho  period  at 
which  It  was  introdaoed,  he  bailed  it  with  great 
satlsfactlou. 

MK  Hmme  reeommeoded  that  aome  clause 
shoald  be  introduced  to  simplify  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  quaUfieatiMi  for  special  jurors,  aad 
for  employing  them  on  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
trials. 

The  Lord  Jdvocate  said  tbat  the  main  object 
of  the  bill,  which  had  been  fi*amed  with  great 
trouble  aad  care,  was  to  provide  an  Impartial 
jury  foriill  cases  which  should^  come  on,  to  be 
tried.  With  reference  to  the  various  classes  of 
society,  and  the  Interests  which  were'cona^ct- 
ed  with  them,  It  would  beobTiousiy  im[>oiiUble 
lo  do  away  with  the  difference  betweeii  com- 
mon and  special  juries  $  but  their  attendaace 
and  Impartiality  bad  been  ampiv  secured  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bilh  He  claimed  on  be- 
half of  the  persons  by  whom  thia  bill  had  been 
prepared,  credit  for  the  fair  and  honest  manner 
in  which  It  was  brought  forward. 

Mr.  AhmrfmbU  said,  that  the  eredit  of  this 
measure,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  he  waa 
disposed  to  think  very  hi^ly  of  it,  belonged 
wholly  to  his  boa.  Inead  (Mr.  Kefiaedy  V.  Hia 
boa.  friend,,  when  ha  first  ptopOMd  It,  was 
called  a  dangerous  innovator  |  aad  yet  now  tha 
Lord  Advocate  was  found  lo  go  anch  further 
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tliui  bi»lioB4  friend  i^ad  intended.  Ha  had  oow  in 
his  poMMiMOO  a  letter  of  the  Lord  Advocate  ad- 
dr«saod  to  the  Scotch  freehi^ldcrs,  io  which  thoy 
were  lyarned  agaiast  the  ohjcctof  thUincaaure. 
He  therefojre  nUhed  that  the  n^ople  ^  Scot- 
land might  leacn  froin  the  circomitiuicea  that 
attaiided  it.lJiat  the  Scotch  freeholder*  did  not 
reiireient  the  int^viest*  of  that  people,  hot  that 
if  the  poople  would  perievere  io  a  goqd  caoie, 
withoHt  h«iiif  alamed  either  by  the  deooncia- 
tion  of  the  learned  lord,  or  oi  tboee  iae»beni  who 
were  aappoeed  to  repreieot  the  interests  of  the 
landholders  of  Scqiland,  thej  mutt  ultloMUaly 
succeed,  ^e  bad  no  denbt  that  very  frcnt  be- 
nefits woold  resoli  to  Scotland  from  the  prt* 
oenlbUl. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  tlnci  n«d 
ordered  to  be  conMiUted  on  Friday  neat.  , 


Partnership  SocietieM» 

Wednesday,  Jonb  S2.— The  lard  Advocate 
moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Partnership  So- 
cieties bill. 

Mr.  J,  P.  GrmUj  alluding  to  the  ▼erv  thin 
stale  of  the  house,  wished  the  third  reading  to 
be  postponed. 

The  JLord  JdooaUt  was  >ery  sorry  to  press 
the  measure,  but  be  was  obliged  to  go  down  to 
Scotland  on  the  morrow  (a  laugh). 

Mr.  /.  P.  OratU  contended  that  the  bill  bad 
been  brought  In,  without  any  thing  like  due 
consideration :  its  preamble  recited  that  to  be 
true,  which,  in  fact,  was  manifestly  false  i  and 
declared  that  to  be  law  which  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  rrcent  case  bad 
declared  not  to  be  law.  Without  meaning 
to  employ  uonecessariiy  strong  language, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  if  this  bill  should 
pass,  it  would  bold  up  this  house  to  absolute  ri- 
dicule. Now  the  bill  set  forth,  that  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  partnerships  Or  commercial  associa- 
tions of  iodlviduals  might  sue  and  be  sued  in 
respect  of  debts,  bonds,  Ac  in  the  name  of  the 
firm :  but  when  be  last  addremed  the  house,  he 
bad  showed  that  so  far  fVom  this  being  the  case, 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  session  in  Scotland 
bad  repeatedly  held  that  snch  partnerships 
could  neither  so  sue  nnr  be  sued.  Indeed, 
the  following  part  of  the  preamble  stated 
**  thai  doubts  bad  arisen,  Ac.**  and  the  ground 
of  those  doubts  wss  described  to  be  that  the 
Honse  of  Lords  would  not  enterinin  any  ques- 
tion on  appeal  in  eases  wherein  the  parties  bad 
sued  In  we  names  of  the  partnership. 

The  Lcrd  Jdpocnte  begged  the  learned 
gent,  would  understand  that  be  was  railed  to 
Scotland  by  public  duty,  not  by  private  oon- 
veolenee.  He  must  contend  that  by  the  well- 
known  law  of  Scotland,  as  It  bad  exbted  for  up- 
wards ef  HN)  years,  partnerships  might  see 
and  be  sued  by  thefar  serremry  |  and  bj  an  act 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1081,  thatwasex- 
prsttly  stated  and  provided.  Authority,  too, 
was  given  by  the  same  law  to  record  billaof 
exchange.  In  further  extension  of  the  principle 
that  partnerships  might  sne  and  be  sued.  The 
records  of  Parliament  would  show  innumerable 
instances  of  appeals  carried  on  In  the  names  of 
snch  Joint  partner«Mps.  He  would  further  ob- 
serve to  his  learaed  friend,  that  this  was  not  a  de- 
ctaratory  but  a  prntnecttve  Mil.  As  to  the  rase* 
before  the  House  of  Lords  wMch  had  heeo  a|. 
luded  to,  no  decisiun  had  yet  l»een  come  to  in 


respect  of  It,  and  therefore  it  conld  prove  no* 
thing,  for  his  leam<*d  friend's  argnmnnt.  The 
measure  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  commercial  interest  of  Scotland  $  and  be 
would  take  upon  himself  to  say  they  would  be 
excessively  alamed  If  tbey  imnrd  that  the  qncn* 
tion  had  been  made  any  nmtier  of  donbL 

Mr.  TKemat  IfYIton,  though  not  connected 
with  the  country  in  question,  readlhr  support- 
ed the  bill  t  and  he  was  so  convinced  of  liabo- 
neficial  tendency,  thai  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
a  simtlar  measure  introdoced  Into  onr  own 
commercial  law. 

Mr.  Scarlett  would  be  sorry  to  see  any  snch 
thing  introduced  into  the  law  of  England  i  for 
it  nuiild  lead  in  its  operation  to  a  great  deal  ojf 
fraud  (bear).  For  If  all  partners  in  a  partner* 
ship  were  able  to  sue  or  be  sued  In  the  nnaie  df 
the  lirm,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  n  do^. 
fendant,  who  having  been  proceeded  agminm  1^ 
all  of  them,shoold  biive  judgovnt  Inhb  ikvonr? 
How  would  bp  ht  able  to  recover  his  costs  f  It 
nrax  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  no  inch  menmm 
would  be  engrsfled  upon  the  Hiw  of  EnglamL 
As  to  the  bill  llself,  he  mtfst  be  allowed  to  nsy 
that  it  was  clearly  a  declarntnry  bilL 

Mr.  Btrtng  was  sorry  that  the  matter  did  not 
appear  tc»  have  been  mnre  digrsted  beforr  im 
introduction  in  thissbojie.  The  teamed  lord  had 
Intimated  that  in  ScoUand  It  wns  absolntelv  ne* 
cessary,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with «  n 
learned  friend  of  his  bad  just  declared,  that  he 
shonld  be  sorry  to  have  it  introdaced  into  the  law 
of  England,  be cau«e  it  would  be  productive  of 
fraud;  and  that  observation  was  cheered  by 
the  learned  Attomej-GeneraL  Knv  if»  an 
he  himself  believed,  this  would  be  a  bean- 
flcial  measure  for  one  part  of  the  empim, 
why  would  it  not  also  for  another  }  He  coo* 
corred  with  hto  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wilson)  ia 
wishing  to  see  a  similar  provision  introdnced 
into  our  law.  This  was  another  instance  in 
which  lawyers  bad  shown  that  thev  were  not 
the  best  Judges  of  what  laws  would  ne  moot  be- 
neficial for  merchants  (a  laugh).  In  Irelaa4 
an  old  law  existed,  autnorixing  Indivadaala  ta 
form  iiartnerships  with  a  limltM  reanonsibility  % 
but  in  l:)nglaod  the  matter  remained  in  a  stale 
of  doubt  and  dilBculty,  which  he  had  no  doabc 
the  lawyers  considered  to  be  the  perfection  of 
ail  law  (a  Isugh).  Against  the  present  bill, 
however,  he  was  disposed  to  vote,  for  one  orf 
the  reakons  that  scwmell  to  have  intfveetf  bin 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wilson)  to  support  |l— «aniel>» 
that  it  did  not  npply  to  all  parte  of  the  anited 
kingdom. 

The  .^fforwy-Ocncml  snid.  It  had  been  eon* 
sidered  by  those  who  Introdnced  this  bill,  that 
they  were  proceeding  upon  wbnt  wns  law,  an4 
had  been  considered  to  be  law  in  Sentlaad  far 
100  years  and  upwards.  At  the  soegestion  of 
some  commercial  meo,  he  himself  had  Utely 


tertained  some  tfaougfrts^of  proposing  a  similar 

in  t  hot 


mea«nre  in  respect  to  finglani 
came  to  look  more  enrefnity  nt  Its  ntnissar^ 
operation  in  this  conntry,  and  to  consider  homf 
wide  a  difierrnre  the  very  existence  of  tnch  m 
court  as  the  Court  of  Cbnaeerv  nrnde  hetwcw 
the  two  kingdoms  in  respect  of  the  evpedleacy 
of  snch  a  law  (wblrb  court  Scotland  did 
possess),  he  was  eonvMcod  thnt  it  wna  not 
visable  to  intiodnco  any  each 
th^  law  of  Kngland.  Tlie  pi  saint  Mil  wnn  amt 
declaratory  t  It  did  not  estahllah  any  new  |Mhn 
ciple  I  but  was  brought  in  for  the  pnipow  npftjr 
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of  nmoviiif  any  doabts  about 
already  law  te  Scotland. 
The  bin  wai  Cheii  read  a 


that  which  was 
third  time  and 


Sfotch  Peers^ 

LORDS,  MovDATy  March  7.— Lord  jtf>i- 
mtU  roie,  purtaant  to  the  notice  be  had  given, 
to  propose  to  their  lordMhipsao  tmporunt  mra- 
»re  respectioif  the  privilea^es  of  vome  of  fheir 
own  body.  There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to 
stale  what  the  law  was  with  regard  to  peers  in 
this  country,  as  that  must  be  nell  known  to 
dirtr  lordsMps,  In  Scotland,  however,  the 
bw  was  different  The  Scotch  peers  had,  at 
peers,  the  same  privileges  as  peers  of  the 
Uolled Kingdom,  but  their  situation  was  affect- 
ed by  tbe  act  of  union.  Subsequently  to  thi«, 
an  act  had  passed,  regulating  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  trials  of  peers,  but  ibis  act  was  am- 
bigaooib  Some  other  act,  later  than  this,  had 
made  an  alteration  in  the  law  relative  to  high 
treason.  The  law  of  England  as  to  treason 
bad  been  extended  to  Scotland,  but  without  the 
machinery  of  the  English  law  it  was  inapplU 
cable  anil  ineirective.  The  trials  for  high  trea- 
son wUcb  look  place  in  1715  and  1745  were 
bad,  he  believed,  on  impeachments  by  the  house 
of  CiommonSb  Though,  In  case  of  treason,  the 
law  migbl  now  be  sufllciently  clear,  for  ordi- 
iary  cases  no  provision  had  been  made  i  Par- 
Hament  had  not  stated  what  the  law  was,  and  he 
wisbod  io  have  a  Committee  ap|>ointed  to  find 
^mt  what  It  was;  and  If  they  thought  It  neces- 
iary,  to  propose  some  measure  to  their  lord- 
Alps.  His  lordship  concluded  by  moving  for 
lh«  appointment  ofa  committee  to  inquire  into 
de  law  as  it  applied  to  Peers  of  Scotland. 

Lord  JSsAiiid  wished  the  inquiry  to  be  ex- 
tended to  offences  which  were  not  political. 
From  all  be  had  heard  and  read  on  the  subject, 
be  wua  coovincsd  that  the  laws  of  Scotland  very 
■Micb  required  to  be  looked  into  by  their  lord- 
Aip«^ 

TVials  in  Scoiland. 

COMMONS,  Thoasdat,  Mat  5.~'Mr.«7  P. 
Grmsf  .BtfTcd  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter 
aod  masend  the  existing  law  respecting  wroog- 
oaa  i^priscMnaent,  and  delays  of  trials  ia  Scot- 
land. Tbe  learned  gout,  said  it  most  be  evi- 
dent that  it  would  be  better  that  alithe  laws  on 
fbta  onbject  should  be  comprehended  in  one 
nd,  rmCber  than  spread,  as  they  now  were,  in  a 
variety  of  acts  over  the  whole  statute  book.  It 
was  allowed  by  every  body,  that  the  Scotch 
lew  vras  extremely  defective  on  these  points. 
Nocbaog  ronid  be  more  absurd,  than  that  the 
inbnbitaots  of  one  end  of  the  country  thonid 
five  wader  one  system  of  laws,  so  vitslly  affect- 
ing ikeir  interests,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Ibe 
oSer  tad  should  live  ofider  a  different  system. 
He  could  asaere  the  learned  lord  opposite  (the 
Lnrd  Advocate)  that  it  was  not  bis  intendoo  to 
telerfoe  with  the  ofice  of  Lord  Advocate. 
Bis  nbjocls  were  principally  these  t—»ftrst, 
to  tkcow  greater  rcsponsthility  on  the  nagis- 
tratenio  grva^ng  warrants  for  tbe  afpreben* 
■eii  of  criminals  i   next,  to  give  an*  enlarged 

S^srer  Io  the  jndg^a  of  the  crimfaml  courts, 
r  tbe  better  protection  of  the  •  liberty  of 
the  aabjeet  f  also,  to  remove  donbts.  aod  difli- 
cnltias  where  they   existed}   and  laMly,  to 


place  the  poor  man  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  rich,  with  respect  to  trials.    Tbe  learned 

Kntteman  then  proceeded  to  explain  tolb^ 
use  the  InsniBciency  of  Ibe  present  law*  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  its  amendment  He 
added,  that  if  tbe  house  should  allow  the  bill  to 
be  brought  in,  he  would  propose  that  a  distant 
day  should  be  appointed  for  its  second  reading* 
in  6rder  that  it  should  in  the  mean  time  be 
printed  and  sent  down  to  Scotland,  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  being  submitted  to  the  law  antboritiai 
of  that  country  fur  their  opinion. 

The  Lord  jidvoemte  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  bringing  in  the  bill,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  that  great  caution  should  be 
observed  in  interfering  with  a  law  which  bad 
existed  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  and 
Which  might  be  considered  the  habm$  eorpu$ 
act  of  Scotland.  The  learned  lord  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  call  the  attention  of  the  houie  to  the 
advantages  of  the  present  law,  and  contended 
that  the  act  of  1  «0l  affTorded  a  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  people  of  Scotland  against 
wrongous  imprisonment,  than  was  afTorded  to 
the  people  of  England  by  the  kabeat  corpmt 
act.  Ho  hoped,  however,  that  his  learned 
friend  would  bring  in  his  bill  rather  for  the 
amendment  than  the  repeal  of  the  present  law, 
as  the  word  **  repeal*'  mifht  excite  some  alarm 
among  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  changes 
which  the  bill  of  his  learned  friend  would 
introduce  into  the  law  of  Scotland  would 
cAti«e  all  the  criminals  of  that  country  to  be 
tried  in  Edinburgh,  and  would  so  create  an 
annual  expense  of  15,0001.  or  80,0001.,  withoat 
conferring  anj  benefit  on  the  public. 

Mr.  Orami  said,  that  he  would  comply  wltb 
the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  to  him, 
and  would  alter  the  title  of  his  hill  from '^  a  bill 
to  repeal,**  to  ''  a  bill  to  amend,"  the  act  of 
1701. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Shooting  and  Stabbing  Bill. 

MowDAT,  Jfvn B  flO.^On  the  motion  for  tbe 
ijbird  reading  of  tbe  above  bill, 

Mr.  J.  P.  Chvnt  said,  be  had  no  objection 
to  tbe  extension  of  Lord  KUenborongh's  act  to 
Scotland!  but  the  hill  now  before  the  house 
went  a  groat  deal  farther,  and  created,  in  tbo 
last  clause^  quite  a  new  law.  It  enacted,  that 
if  any  one  threw  vitriolic  acid  on  the  person  df 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  him  bodily 
ham,thal  act  should  he  deemed  a  capital  olfonce. 
Thu  provision  was  introduced  in  conseqnenee 
of  certain  proceedings  that  had  recently  taken 
place  in  Scotland.  Vitriolic  neid,  it  appeared, 
had  becra  thrown  on  the  clothes,  and  sometlmoi 
on  the  persons,  of  individuals,  who  refhstfd  to 
join  the  worksMO  in  their  onlawftil  proceed* 
ings.  It  was  nndonbtedly  fit  that  this  practice 
shoald  be  put  down;  but  tbe  way  to  pttt  it 
down  was  not  by  enacting  a  penalty  at  which 
the  minds  of  the  pttblic  revolted,  and  swelling, 
on  account  of  local  outrages,  the  list  of  ca]H- 
tal  punishments  in  a  cdde,  already  the  moit 
sanguinary  in  Europe.  In  leglslatinf  on 
matters  of  this  kind,  tne  bonse  ou|^t  always  to 
endeavour  to  carry  the  public  mind  along  vHth 
them.  There  was,  too,  a  strange  anonuily  In 
tUs  bilL  By  Lord  Ellenborough's  act  It  was 
provided,  that  if  A.  fired  a  pistol  with  intent  to 
kill  or  maim  B.  and  In  doing  so  mined  hlsob* 
ject,  and  killed  or  maimed  C  be  Aonld  be  sub* 
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f  ecM  to  iht  penalty  of  death,  ju«l  as  If  he  had 
•veceeded  In  hh  ort||toal  intention.  But  here. 
If  A.  threw  titriolic  acid  on  B.  and  deprived 
C.  of  #ighf,  he  wai  not  liable  to  the  penalty, 
■hicelt  wai  only  the  act  couplrd  with  the  in- 
<en1,  and  not  tne  Intent  alone,  that  was  pa- 
ohhed*;  h^  believed  that  thii  wan  the  first  time 
In  the  criminal  legislation  of  any  country  that 
the  intention  to  commit  a  crime  was  only  ma^e 

£nnlrfiable  provided  that  intention  took  effect 
le  should  therefore  move  the  third  reading  this 
day  six  months. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  there  wa«  no 
man  more  unwilling  than  he  was  to  extend 
the  penal  code  of  the  country;  and  he  was 
■ure,  if  gentlemen  connected  with  Glasgow 
were  then  present,  they  would  state  the  foct, 
that  fbr  three  years  past  he  had  refused  all  ap- 
plications to  resort  to  the  present  measure. 
But  the  srenes  which  had  occurred  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  for  a  considerable  time  compelled 
him,  however  ralucUntly,  to  legislate  oo  this 
■ubjects  and  he  felt  perfectly  convinced  that 
he  could  not  devise  ao  adequate  remedy  fo- 
CMs  evil  if  this  clause  were  not  introduced. 
Much  information  would  be  found  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee 
on  the  combination  laws.  He  then  held  in  hi* 
hand  two  certificates  from  Dr.  Corkeodale,  of 
Glasgow,  detailing  the  deplorable  state  to 
which  two  workmen  had  been  reduced,  who 
were  taken  to  the  infirmary  in  consequence 
of  vitriolic  acid  having  been  thrown  in  their 
fhces.  Several  persons  were  tried  for  this 
oifeoce^  and  sentenced  to  transportation,  but 
that  punishment  had  not  the  eflect  of  diminish- 
Ing  the  crime.  He  could  assure  the  house  that 
be  had  been  recommended  td  introdace  this 
measure,  not  only  by  the  magistrates,  but  by 
the  workmen  themselves.  Every  clause  of 
Lord  Ellenborough^s  act  applied  to  this  case. 
If  a  man  were  cut  In  the  slightest  degree  with 
a  sharp  Instrument,  he  was  liable  to  the  pe 


legislate  on  this  sutjectdid  him  th»ffaatiit 
credit  (bear);  and  any  boa,  mcasber  «h» 
looked  to  the  evidence  taken  befofe  the  vmr 
mittee  on  the  conbinatioa  laws,  wonid  set  Chal 
the  beat  possible  results  hnd  been  atlalMd  by 
that  forbearance  (haar), 

Mr.  J,  P.  Onmi  aaid,  ••  tbU  w«i.loba  a 
temporary  measure*  he  wm  willing  In  with* 
draw  hia  opposition.  The  blU  waa  dhen  read 
a  third  timet  and  passed. 

FOREIGN  DEPElfDEKCIEfi. 

ColoMal  Trade  Bitt. 

COMMONS,  MoVDAT,  Mamh  SL— Us 
house  having  resolved  itaalf  into  a  camtsUtee 
to  consider  of  the  Acta  9rd  Geo.  IV.  enp.  44  and 
45,  on  the  American  and  West  India  Ttade, 

Mr.  HuskiMsom  said,  altlNmgh  the  resolatiini 
with  which  he  should  conclude  hii  speech  wits 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  rcooowendallan 
in  His  Majesty's  speech,  and  with  the  dispesl* 
tiiin  of  the  bouse,  m  respect  to  the  reaM>val  aC 
restrictions  up(»n  conmercei  he  was  almid 
that  it  would  be  necesaary  Air  him  to  tres- 
pass, more  at  lengt  than  he  could  wirii,  apaa 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee.  Conaidcfinl 
the  many  important  Interests  that  Might  ha  al» 
fected,  the  alarmy  that  aught  paaatMybeei* 
cited,  the  predilections  that  night  be  awakaacd, 
the  pr<yudices  that  might  he  ronaed,  by  Iha 
meaaurea  he  waa  about  tn  propoae,  he  was  sws 
the  committee  would  forgive  biA,  If  he  dwelt 
upon  explanations  and  stalenenu,  whkh  ad|hC| 
otherwiaiB,  appear  to  bo  uncalled  fiir.  He 
could  aasnre  the  committee  that  if  he  was* 
about  to  recommend  alteratlont  at  varlaneevidi 
the  ancient  sen timents  of  (hia  country ,  In  retfect 
to  colonial  poliey  and  trade.  It  waa  not  f 
he  considered  the  views  of  gar  aaeealsei 
cessarily  erroneous,  or  that  lanovatiea 
necessarily  he  improveneot «  but  it 


nalty  of  deat*i  for  the  acts  and  surely  therSeanse  the  circvasauocea  and  atate  of  the  world. 


could  be  no  compaiisnn  between  a  slight  injury 
of  that  kind,  and  the  misery  which  an  indivi- 
dual must  suffer  when  vilriiilic  acid  was  thrown 
In  his  face.  The  man  who  inflicted  a  wound, 
might  have  had  the  knife  in  his  hand*  by  chance 
at  the  moment;  but  when  vitriolic  acid  was 
flnog  on  ao  individual,  it  must  have  been  pur- 
chased for  that  diabolical   purpose.      If  this 


clause  were  thrown  out,  be  would  withdraw  |  plication  {  feeling,  aa  he  did,  fhMB  an  asMll  es 
the  bill  altogether.  In  cases  of  shooting  and 
Btahbing,  the  probability  was,  that  the  person 
Injured,  or  some  passing  Individual,  could  give 
evidence  as  to  the  Iwnd  that  ioflicted  the 
wound  I  but  where  vitriolic  acid  was  made 
nae  of,  such  precautions  were  taken  as  render- 
ed It  extremely  difficult  to  procure  evidence. 
It  did  not  however  follow,  that  though  the  of* 
fence  was  capital,  that  capital  punishment 
would  always  follow  its  commission*  Uis 
Inamed  friend  most  know  that  a  discretionary 
power  waa  left  in  the  bands  of  the  judge. 
Neither  was  it  Intended  that  this  should  be  a 
pennanent  measure.  It  was  meant  to  confine 
it  to  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  hoped  the  necesetty  for  It  woald  have 
ceaaed. 

Mr.  Peel  Mi  that  It  was  dne  to  the  moral 
cbacacter  of  the  people  that  the  bill  ahonld  be 
temporary. 

Itr.  Btme  anid,  that  the  fprhenmnee  ahown 
by  the  leaned  leid  when  he  waa  called  on  tv 


in  which  he  had  to  examine  colonUl  u 
had  changed  i  and  It  becnnae  them  as  ptaciical 
statesmen,  to  deal  with  tboae  iniefeais  with  a 
reference  to  that  change.  It  m  only  in  thai 
aense,  and  with  that  qnaliflcatifla,  Ihal  he  da- 
aired  to  he  looked  apon  aa  an  inaavator.  Ho 
waa  not  anxioua  to  give  effect  tone*  prineiplea, 
where  circunrntances  did  not  call  fiat  tbdr  ap* 


perience  In  public  bnsinem  ^laad  eveiy  day  con* 
firmed  that  feeling^-^w  BMnh,  In  the  vnal  and 
complex  intereala  of  this  coaatry,  all  general 
theoriea,  however  Incontraverilble  la  Ike  ah* 
atract,  required  to  be  weigbed  with  a  calm  dr^ 
comapection,  to  be  directed  by  a  tcm| 
diacretion,  and  to  be  adapted  to  aU  the 
ing  relatione  of  aociety,  wilb  a  earefel 
and  a  due  regard  to  the  eatobUahaMalo  and  hi- 
otitutiona  which  had  grown  np  aader  tboie  re- 
lations.   It  wna  nnder  thean  imptumiBaa,  dmt 
he  intended  thia  evening  to  ivqaent  Ibn  atiea- 
lion  of  the  committee  to  Ike  wjwfttm  of  om 
coBBmerclal  poUcy  in  rcopect  to  ear  cnJeaUa 
It  meat  he  well  known  to  et cry  ffaaileaBaa  that 
the  loag  eaUhliahed  policy  af  all  <be  Earopeaa 
powera  noanaming  colaalea  la  tbc  Naw  Werid« 
and  of  tnia  coantry  among  tba  laat,  wan  that  of 
an  entire  aad  rigid  exdniiaa  mt 
trom    all    camamrclal    Intnicm 
with   the  Bulbar  maniry       Ta 
exclualon,    aad    la  forbid    all 
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eoarae.    ncmMl    of   the    Yenr  essence  of  co- 
:lli  cb»  «(riet  and  ^en  inliospit- 
calitrcefBeiit  of   this   principle    dpnln, 
with  tfe«  lMrf«st  colonial  possessions  In  the 
world,  shewed  herself  the  most  determined, 
and  aaoat  exclaslve.  But  without  helng  equally 
jealous*  other  powers  were  not  less  tenacious 
•f  the  prfMlpIo^    He  eoald  not  give  a  stronger 
proof  of  this,  than  hy  reminding  the  comniiiee, 
Ibat  tliiaaxctasive  urterconrse  was  held  to  he  a 
part  of  the  international  law  of  Burope.    In 
our  prize  courts  it  had  lieen  commonly  referred 
to,  and  acted  9P00»  as  the  rule  of  the  Seren- 
yearm*  War.     under  this  rule,  (he  colony  of  a 
helligerent  could  9ot  claim  to  carry  on  trade 
through  the  intervention  of  a  neutral,  hecaase 
that  neutral  was  not  permitted  to  participate 
in  s«cb  trade  Id  lime  of  peace.    But  although 
dda  had  baen  the  loDg«-esUblMied  basis  of  the 
TirlTiiirf  system,  vast  inroads  had  been  made 
ipaa  that  system  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Let  the  oeoimittee  look  at  the   Bratils,  that 
issmetiao  casntry,  which  was  held  by  Portugal 
uodeff  A  stirict  extflosioa,  till  the  migration  of 
the  Rogml  Family  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de  Ja- 
aaira,  in  1808.    Let  them  look  at  the  large  and 
fisrtile  Island  of  St  Domingo  t  ta  the  present 
slate  of  thMMe  eatended  regions  on  (he  continent 
ef  Aaierlca,  lately,  at  colonies  of  Spain,  shot 
oat  frwaa  all  Istercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.     Avaiih  let  them  look  at  Cuba,  and  the 
Uaada  wUch  had  continued  their  allegiance 
ta  the  Spanish  crown,  the  trade  with  which  was 
now- open.     Coaaldariag  this  almost  general 
rrsolntion  in  the  system  of  colonial  commerce, 
sad  Us  inflacnea  upon  the  commerce  of  our 
ova  cploaiea,  upon  the  commerce  of  rival  na. 
n^n  itaa  views,  fealings,  and  specula. 
mi  thn  mercantile  part  of  the  community, 
^  oar  own  colonial  population,  was  it  not 
of  itself,  to  warrant  at  least,  the  In- 
qa«y«  Whether  so  great  a  change  in  the  colo- 
idal  'sisirm  of  oth^r  nations  did  not  call  Ibr 
some  chaoige  do  our  part  ?     He  would  not  ex- 
aaloa-  how  far  this  inquiry  was  now  become 
ascsmary,  iis  cdnsequence  of  our  pretensions 
ta  participate  in  the  commerce  of  these  foreign 
reisBiaa,  and  by  the  fact  of  oar  so  participate 
isg;  or  how  far  faimem  and  justice,  and  that 
duty,  whicb  power,  above  all,  owed  to  weak- 
ness, repaired  (hat  we  should  reciprocate  the  be- 
sedi^  whicft  we  exacted.   These  considerations, 
however  important,  did  not  perhaps  immedi- 
sitly  heloB^  to  the  discosiioo,  viewed  as  a 
rnmiBniilnl   qoastioni  but  there  was  another 
iaqairy  wbifch,  in  that  point  of  view  at  feast,  it 
became  them  not  to  neglect.  Had  the  colonies, 
ofvUchthe  trade  had  been  thrown  open,  be- 
nefited by  this   enlargement  of  their   inter- 
cearMJ     Were  they    likely    to  benefit  stiff 
nam?    Rivals  lb  the  same  productions,  com- 
petitors in  the  saoie  markets,  could  «re,  in  the 
long  raa,  with  our  system  of  monopoly,  stand 
•gainst  dmir  tVeedom  of  trade?     If  We  could 
•oU  wore  we  not  risking  the  good  will  and  at- 
taefaasaot  bf  oar  colonies,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
ests of  oar  eommefce?    Was  perseverance  in 
asyileas  polkically  wise,  or  practically 
I    Waa  the  great  change,  begun  half  a 
caatary  ago,  amd  stf H  In  progress,  in  the  politi- 
c«g  aad'cumakerelal  staio  «f  the  vast  continent 
of  ^BMiiaa,  from  the  Oulph  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  Gape. Hot*;  to  lead  to  no  change  in  our 
nodeof  adrnfeaiatoriogtheoxtenslve  possessiont, 
balk  caolhmatal  and  Insuhu',  which  remained 


under  our  dominion  and  protacttoa  \^,  tl^at 
quarter  of  the  globe  ?  Did  (he  Immense  aiM 
rapidly  growing  commerce  and  navigatioa  of 
the  United  States  of  America^  suggest  no 
matter  for  consideration,  in  refi^rence  tp  oi|i( 
own  comqiercial  and  naval  interests?  These 
were  Important  questions,  whirh,  in  the  da» 
parthient  alloited  to  him  in  the  public  servicay 
he  had  asked  himself',  as  a  minister  of  tho 
crown,  and  which  he  now  (elt  it  his  duty  to  re« 
commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  ttm 
committee.  Recollecting  that,  for  centjuisay 
it  had  been  a  settled  maxim  of  policy,  in  all 
great  states  having  dependenciest  to  make  tho 
interests  of  those  dependencies  subservient  to 
the  interests  or  the  supposed  interests,  of  tha 
parent  state  \  there  was,  perhaps,  no  country 
where  the  coosequencesof  perseverance  in  such 
a  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  its  relezation 
on  the  other,  could  be  so  forcibly  illustrated  aa 
in  our  own.  In  the  first  place  let  Ibem  look  at 
Ireland,  till  the  year  1788  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  sense  which  he  had  de- 
scribed. It  was  so  not  only  in  fact,  but  in 
law,  and  under  the  express  provision  of  a  sta- 
tute, entitled,  *^  An  Act  for  the  better  sec ur-* 
ing  the  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  *.'*  The  many 
omrr  causes  which  contributed  to  keep  that 
fertile  island  in  a  state  of  misery  and  depres- 
sion he  should  pass  by 4  but  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  till  1780,  the  agriculture,  the 
internal  industry,  the  manufactures,  the  com- 
merce, the  navigation  of  Ireland,  were  all  held 
in  the  most  rigid  state  of  subserviency  to  the  sup. 
posed  intereits  of  Great  Britain.  In  1778, 
indeed,  it  was  proposed  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, so  far  to  relax  this  exclusive  system,  aa 
to  allow  Ireland  to  Import  sugar  directly  from 
our  West  India  colonies,  for  her  own  use  )  and. 
in  payment  for  such  sugar,  to  export  her  own 
produce  and  manufactures  (woollens  excepted) 
to  those  colonies  \  and  further,  to  allow  her  to 
wport  glass,  and  some  other  articles  oi  her 
own  manufacture,  diiectly  to  foreign  parts. 
What  was  the  reception  which  those  proposals 
met  with  In  the  House  of  Cbm^nons,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  (he  country  ?  In  that  bouse,  the  opponents  * 
of  those  limited  concessions,  enumerating  the 
boons  which  had  already  been  conferred  upon 
Ireland,  declared,  that  to  grant  any  more  would 
be  fata/  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
England.  And  what  were  those  mighty  hoonsy 
beyond  which  they  could  not,  with  safety  to 
themselves,  venture  to  be  liberal  (o  others? 
Why,  that  we  already  allowed  the  Irish  to  send 
their  beef  and  butter  to  our  colonies— a  per- 
mission, however,  onl^  granted  from  year  to 
year,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
war ; — and  that  we  further  permitted  them  to 
clothe,  with  articles  of  their  own  manufacti^re, 
the  t coops  on  the  Irish  establishment,  paid  and 
provided  by  that  country,  but  then  serving 
with  our  army  in  North  America.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  the  ship-owners,  the 
country  gentlemen — all  took  the  alaim.  All 
were  to  be  ruined,  if  the  proposed  participa- 
tion were  granted  to  a  countiy  almost  without 
any  debt,  not  paying  (he  same  taxes  with  our- 
selves,— a  country  in  which  to  many  of  tho 
population  were  without  employment,  and 
where,  from  these  causes,  wages  were  so  much 
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lower,  aod  provviont  lo  nMch  cbca^r,  Chan  in 
Knflwid,  Retting  np^p  ttieie  anil  other 
poDoAs^  pctitioDB  poared  in  firom  aU  qoaHers, 
and  the  boaie  was  deterred  frdm  proce^dihf 
with  the  propoied  laeagurei  in  fhat  teniim. 
He  had  bad  the  cariotlty  lo  looi  hack  td  some 
•r  the  leading  petitWns  on  thai  occasion.  The 
Biercbaats  of  GlaS|^ow  prayed,  ^'  that  neither 
the  present,  nor  any  future  advantage  sboulil 
he  fsanted  to  Ireland,  which  might,  ki  the  least 
degree,  operate  to  the  disadtantnge  of  Great 
Britain.**  He  c|neted  this  sentence  to  show 
4ie  doctrine  tlien  nniversatl?  assumed—that  in 
commerce  one  conotry  coufd  not  be  liVeral  to 
another,  without  sacrificing  its  own  interests  \ 
and,  accordingly,  the  good  people  of  Glasrow, 
in  these  days,  maintained,  that  they  had:  an 
lierrdiUtfy  right  to  tl^  sugar  trade,  and  claimed 
ito  ei elusive  possrsston,  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  property  In  which  Ii  eland  never 
could  be  allowed  t&i  smallest  participation. 
The  language  of  Manchester  was  still  more  de- 
cided in  reprobating  the  proposed  concession. 
With  the  loyal  peefSe  of  that  town,  it  appeared 
to  involve  almost  a  qnesiiov  of  allegiance. 
Liverpool,  also,  did  not  hesitate  to  predict, 
that,  \y  the  adoption  of  the  pnmosals,  **  That 
ftowa  and  port  would  speedily  be  reduced  to 
their  original  insignillcance.^  In  the  year 
1779,  a  more  limited  concession  to  Ireland  waif 
proposed  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  It 
went  ne  further  than  to  allow  the  Irish  to  bring 
Bu^r  directly  from  our  colonies,  limiting  the 
mipply  to  their  own  consumption  ;  hut  even 
this  measure  was  negatived  upon  a  division. 
Towards  the  close  of  &at  year,  the  events  of  the 
war  in  North  America,  and  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland,  produced  a  different  ft*eling  in  the 
British  Parliament.  State  necessity ,  acting  un- 
der a  sense  of  political  danger,  yielded,  without 
grace,  that  which  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
had  before  recommended  in  vain  :  and  In  1789, 
under  the  like  pressure,  these  concessions,  for- 
tunately wide  in  themselves,  were  rendered 
irrevocable  by  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  the 
6th  GeOi  I.  He  would  not  detain  the  commit- 
tee with  further  details  of  the  measures  by 
which,  since  that  period,  all  the  remaining 
restraints  on  the  commerce,  the  agriculture, 
and  the  industry  of  Ireland  had  been  gradually 
removed,  up  to  the  termination  of  the  Union 
duties  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  ker  commercial  intercouse  with  Great 
Britain  upon  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade. 
But  he  would  ask  any  man,  the  most  devoted 
lo  the  tenets  of  the  old  Kbool  of  commercci 
whether  this  relaxation,  which  it  was  so  confi- 
dently predicted  would  be  fatal  to  aU  the  great 
loteresu  of  Great  Britain,  had  not  contribiited 
at  least  as  much  to  augment  her  wealth  and 
power  in  agriculture.  In  shipping, in  commerce, 
and  in  manufactures,  as  it  had  to  promote,  in 
all  those  branches,  the  advancement  of  Ire- 
land ?  He  would  ask  his  constituents  at  Liver- 
pool, to  look  back  to  the  fears  which  agitated 
the  generation  which  preceded  them— -la 
compare  with  the  predictions  of  those  fiears 
the  present  life  and  buslle  of  their  commerce 
—to  estimate  how  much  of  its  unparalleled 
prosperity,  unparalleled  in  the  rapidity  of 
Its  growth,  was  due  to  the  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intarceurse  with  that  country,  from 
the  first  earnest  of  which  their  uredeces- 
sors  anticipated  ootiUng  short  of  annihilation? 
If  from  Ireland  they  turned  theur  eyes  to  those 


provinces,  which^  little  more  than  forty  ^ocrf 
ago«'  ceased  to  oe  cofbolal  dcpendende*  of 
Great  Britain^— whafevrr  they  might  think  of 
t)ie  proceedings  which  Indnce^  them  to  resort  to 
arms  agalntft  the  mother  country, — whatever 
feeKngs  might  have  existed^  at  an^  lime,  of  bn- 
miliatlon  and  regret,  that,  by  the  Issue  iif  that 
War,  those  fine  provinces  w  ere,  for  ever,  wrest- 
ed from  his  Mijesty**  crown,  he  would  ask 
any  man,  whether  the  disseverance  of  the  United 
States  from  the  British  empire.  Viewed  as  « 
mere  qnestioa  of  commerce,  had  been  an  injufj 
to  thh  coantry — ^whether  their  emanclpatioa 
from  the  commercial  thraldom  of  the  colonial 
system  had  really  been  prejndidat  to  the  trade 
and  Industry  of  Great  Britain?  If  the  an- 
swer must  be,  that  it  bid  not  been  prejiull- 
clal,  was  there  no  useful  admonition  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  ezaropre? — Let  tfien  contem- 
plate the  possibility  or  another  set  €i(  provinces; 
emancipated  from  commercial  thraldom,  but 
firmly  maintaining  their  political  cdniiexlon : — 
their  commercial  marine  a  part  6f  our  commer- 
cial marine — their  seamen  a  part  of  our  seamen 
— their  population  a  part  of  our  stfength  : — 
let  them  consider  whether  It  would  nut  1>« 
worth  while  to  attempt  a  course  which  promi«ied» 
both  to  those  provinces  and  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, alt  the  commercial  benefits  of  a  tree  trade 
together  with  all  the  political  advantages  of  our 
continuing  parts  of  one  great  empire,  and  en- 
joying alike,  under  the  sway  and  protection  of 
the  same  sovereign,  all  the  nghts  and  privileges 
of  Britlab  sul^jects.  From  all  the  experience 
ahicl)  could  he  collected  from  the  coodnct  of 
this  rouotry,  in  respect  to  Ireland,  and  to  lia 
colonies  I  from  all  that  be  witnessed  of  wimt 
was  pastting  in  the  Colonies  of  other  Slates;  he 
came  clearly  to  thi«  CJnc1nsjL>n«  that  so  far  aa 
the  colonies  themselves  were  coocerncit*  their 
prosperity  was  cramped  and  impeded  by  ilw 
old  system  of  exclusion  and  monopoly  ;  aod  be 
felt  equally  warranted  In  his  next  inference^ 
that  wnatever  tended  to  increase  ihe  pro^erixj 
of  the  colonies,  could  not  fail,  in  the  lon2<^u>« 
to  advance  in  an  equal  degree,  the  general  1^ 
terests  of  the  parent  state.  Bequesiiog  ikc 
committee  to  bear  in  mind  these  genesal  inStt* 
ences,  he  would  now  state  how  fiir  wc  had  al- 
ready relaxed  th^  old  rigour  of  cuiooia]  aacln- 
s|on«  and  how  much  further  he  proponed  lo  pro-. 
ceed  in  this  career.  By  the  acta  wbich  had  beem 
read  (S  Geo.  IV.  c.  44  aod  45u)  were  permiUed, 
first,  an  intercourse  between  any  countiiea  ia 
America  and  our  Colonies^ in  ^  ships o£  Ihona 
countries,  or  in  British  ships;  but  the  ftnt  of 
thoM  acts  reqnirod,  that  the  intercoasae,  m 
least  in  the  foreign  vessel,  should  he  diiwct 
from  the  colony  to  the  country  to  whieh.the  ve*» 
sel  beion^od,  and  it  limited  vary  much  tim  mt* 
ticles  which  could  he  imporjied  inl»  Iha  Cfslosy, 
according  to  schedules  in  which  the  artscWa 
were  enumerated  t  and  secondly , a  direct  tfade 
from  the  colonies,  in  articles  of  their  gfowtk  or 
production,  to  the  porUofforeigoKprnpei  hot 
thi«  trade  una  strictly  confined  to  Britii^  •hips. 
a  hich  might  also  carry  from  those  ports*  dirot.! 
to  the  colonies,  certain  ouameraiod  artklea  of 
foreign  growth.  The  consmitlco  woald  pes- 
ceivo  that,  ioallowing  the  rnunirios  of  A  mr ncn 
to  tnide  with  our  colonieain  their  om  irastli. 
we  had,  in  fact,  conceded  to  the  oavigatiow  of 
the  United  States  a  privilege  whkh  waa  not 
granted  to  any  state  in  Kuropo  i  and  lya  pttv  W 
lege,  though    nominally  eaieadod  to  all  thn 
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vMM^ft  4f  AAi^rftt  WW  really  a  boon  to  the 
Oaited  SOMMUlOBr,  m  the  other  countne%  had. 
■I  yet  icaiYcly  ftny  eooMDercial  ibariiifi    What 
had  httbcrio  Hceo  the  return  made  by  the  tJnitcd 
BtBlet  for  diii  -itidiilgence  f  la  the  fint  teMioji 
pflbetrCotfcrew,  vhkb  followed  the  opening 
•r  (bk  trade  by  our  act  of  Parliameotf  tbey 
paMrd  «  law,  ImpMlai;  alieo<  do'tten  in  tbeir 
Mts  «poo  ell  Bntiak  tm^  which  «iijgbt  trade 
between  ibofte  piirto  and  oar  e oloniea,  to  be  le- 
«M  MfH  tbettrn^uetkms  of  the  thiited  States 
^fevVd  be  admtted  Into  oar  ebkMiiei,  apoiitbe 
ame  telftaa  and  dutiea  at  the  like  -prodttctiont  of 
■by  itbH- roODtry;  Bf^alof  thereby,  the  like 
fro^facUooa  ttot  of  any  other  foreign  country, 
bat  of  oar  ow«  country,  or  at  oar  own  piroTloces 
ia  Kbrfb  Avaerka.    Thh  wai  a  tret«i*^i>  an- 
heaf^  of  In  the  coohnercial  relatkmt  of  inde- 
peodevt  alatet.   It  was  ja«t  wiraAftonable  an  it 
viMftd  be,  on  oar  nart.to  reqvirt  that  sugar  or 
ram,  from  oar  West  India  iilandi,  ibauld  be 
adautted  at  !^ew  York  npon  tha  Mine  terms  and 
daiirs  as  the  lila  afticles,  tfio growth  and  pro- 
dacilow  of  Loarstana,  or  any  other  of  iba  twcii^. 
fear  s<n>arste  gtiites  aliicb  M^  edastStatod  the 
Federal  UoioiL  Whatever  BB'ghtliave  been  the 
af^manta  oteAto  ipdare  the  Aoierican  Can- 
grem  to  adopt  tM«  caarse,  tttetr  wkid  rtason  tor 
mating  tbe  attempt  was,  aa  iaipreasiott  en  their 
part,  ibaf  We  bad  yields  Ibis  laterconnd  to 
neccMEly;  aiid  that  as  wr  o^fcmtea  ^oaM  ii6t 
saMbi  wliboar  M,  they  mi|tht  vreicribe  the  con. 
dTHoOft uiM«r %Mcb kahodMbo^carrtdd ok  To 
meet  iVIa  •tiekff^t«d  'prdcaeflfrtg  41*  the  part  of 
tbe  fTttHfcif  fttatof .  We  were  ^iten  to  wne  of 
tbcae  t#o  eoanes— «itfter  wgrna  to  proMbH  tbe 
fcnerroorato  witK'  tbfW  atesi^etber,  or  to  retail, 
a^  ib#  aKeird^iSas  baf^osal  wpon  BriAdiabip- 
fSni,  by  anbJecftnjT  to  *a  lfke\dutlM  Amert. 
raa  abl^  ewtarini;- Ibe  ?pnHa  of  «ar  iotonies. 
IV'tfti^  of  fbene  ^ipdcBcMt  w^ertin  tAcmsplves 
desfirtolf'y  %arw^  p'ref<rt^rad'itf9lauorf  Urst,  as 
ibe  mffd^it,  an4  bMaUK*  the  American  Garem- 
meat  maairetted   a  tnHf^Mttn  to  «e]^iate 
vpaa  ihd  iktbfecti  and  •  s^madl^,  becaoae  a 
aMre  coiapre1iaotf¥e  ttMaur,   fidr  gttiflg  a 
wider  Dpewlag  Co  the  lafefvottne  ef  otbar  cbun- 
trics,  wfib  oar  eolani^  ^at  in  amfeatpiatiob ; 
sacb  4  meas«k«,  Wk  tf Maptsd;,  atuat  Iblcd  away 
an  pftviaTt,  M  the  "^art  afthe  Vnltad  States, 
Ibr  amtUibhii^  tboso  attea»  dattos,  atid  shew 
fbe«,tbat  If 'tbuy  ^dld  wet  cbdosb  to  trade  wich 
oar  edlnnlM  a  poo  a^aat  terma  artfb-olbar  caan- 
wfca,  ibb  tfblaiilva  cateld  'do  whhovt  licir  trade 
alwigtVlief.    After  tills  exptairiaiion  of  tbe  iaode 
as  wWeb  tbo  puttdartao  giwea.  to  Iba  Uafied 
Stasrato  trade  to  tbeir  owaMps  wtaiourcolo- 
Imd  been  redelaed  by  #e  Garbipmneat  df 
cownfry,  bo  wonid  aA  tha  edmnrittad, 
ipaudenfly  of  all  geaesal  cauiMaiations, 
wbyihouid  wo  reftmelfae  llkr ladalgMica  to 
tte^Mpoof KiiropaaaStataaf  Were  wemoi^ 
iawlwai  of  tte'*vrl|Wth»  of  Ddtanark,  «wedea, 
hwaala,  IftsNand,  ar  *e  Haatd  To#as,  dmn  of 
#mCof*rVbitedBliitcwr    WaaHfiiirorpofi. 
Me  ••  grant  to  tb^  owe  wbat  wowilMiefd  fram 
•f  Bh  tboagfet  tbal  iewenlfi  mini'wbo  >ua- 
mt  ylitfiaHbilai^ata  of  £agfaindv  as 
A  trhb  tbeiasaiBtaaancadf  bar'iMifiai 
r,  ^aafkabatlated  tbat^blacoaM  not  he 
•  sHaevdNryT  and  ilmt  ttr  Woaht'be  eapadlent 

«latltfda  of  crada  to  the  sbips 

waaaow  allovod.  to  those 

Bat  ha  west  fartbcri  be 

ijofoarao- 


lonies  to  a1(  friendly  states,  npon  tbe  same 
principle,-* though  of  course  with  some  dilfer- 
ence  in  the  dciail  of  its  modifications— upon 
which  tbey  were  at  liber^  to  trade  with  Jersey 
or  with  Iieland    With  the  exception  of  some 
articles  which  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  prohi- 
bit, such  as  lire-arms  and  ammunition  of  war 
generally,  and  sugar,  mm,  &c.  in  the  sugar  co* 
tonies,  ha  proposed  to  adadt  a  free  intercourbo 
between  all  our  colonies  and  other  countries, 
either  in  British  shins,  or  in  the  ships  of  (hosa 
coantries,  allowing  tne  latter  to  import  all  ar- 
ticles, the  growth,  prodnce,  or  manufacture  of 
•  the  country  to  whkb  the  ship  belonged,  and  to 
eiport  from  such  colonies  all  articles  whatover 
of  their  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  either 
to, tbe  country  from  which  such  ship  came,  ur 
to'abv  other  part  of  Ae  world,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  all  Its  dependencies  excepted. 
All  intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies,  whether  direct  or  circuitous,  and 
all  Intercourse  of  the  colonies  with  each  other, 
would  be  considered -as  a  coasting  trade,  to  be 
raserrod  entirely  and  absolutely  to  oarsolves. 
By  tMf  arrangement,  tbe  fbuadation  of  our  na- 
rigatlon  laws  would  bo  preserved,,  whilst  (be 
coToniea  would  enjoy  U'  free  trade  with  foreign 
cduntrtes,  without  breaking  in  apoa  the  great 
principlea  of  these  laws^  la  res^t  to  foreign 
trade — that  the  cargo  must  be  tfie  produce  of 
the  country  to  wbicb  tbe.sblp  belonged^  leaving 
tbe  niitional  character  of  the  ship  to  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  rales  wb|ch  applied  in  like  cases 
in  this  country.    He  proposed  ibat  tbe  import, 
tatlon  of  fbreijifb  ^ooda  Inio  the  calonies  should 
be  made  suMect  to  modecace  duties,  bat  such 
as  might  be  roond  sufflcienl  fur  the  fair  protec- 
tioa  of  our  on-n  .prodncikib*  of  the  like  nature. 
Thf  duties  already  eiiablisbed  by  the  aCts  to 
w%ich  he  bad  r4^ferredtitwas  proposed  to  learte 
ai  Cbey  ilkrrre,  and  to  establi^  a  further  scale  uf 
ad  vahtrtm  durlas,  varviag  from  1^  ^  ^  P^ 
cent,  upon    all    articles,   the  hnportatioa  of 
which,  fhom   fbraign  <oantrie»,  .aad  hitherto 
been  prabibited.       Tbosa   dntiat:  aiotiid,  of 
course,  fonb  part  of  the  revenues  jsf  the  r»- 
spactlve  coldalei  in  which  tbey.  ra^t  be  eai- 
lecied,  upon  tbe  same  principle,  and  subject  to 
tbe  same  system  of  appropriation  by  the  Legia. 
laiurei  of  tbosa  colonies,  as  the- duties  already 
collected,  odder  tha  aCU  of  the  Srd  of  tbe  king. 
It  was  fbr  the  eatoniea  tb«t  the  benefit  uf  these 
arraagemeBta  were  intended ;  the  duties  woaM 
foim  a  revenae  wBlch  woAld  be  theirs,  and 
woald  be  carried  to  their  siccount.  They  could, 
■therefbre^  bare  no  jealousy  of  tbe  new  ayitem 
aa  ana  Hkely  to  trench  upon  tbek  conMltutlanal 
privllogea  in  tbosa  rsajiects.    With  tbe  further 
Wew  bf  encdnrbging  our  own  trade  and  that  of 
tbe  colonies  idth  Sootb  America,  be  nlio  pr»- 
posod  to  extend  to  certain  ports  in  those  colo* 
nies  the  benefits  and  rdgulations  6f  otir  Warc- 
hensing  System,  as  it  was  now  established  in 
tiiis  cootttry,  by  aHowiag  goods  frakn  ail  parts 
of  the  srerld  to  be*  bonded,  and  deposited  in 
wareboUsaa  witltoat  payment  of  doty*  till  pro- 
per opporianttSea  of  sallitig  or  eiportiog  tuem 
to  advantage  should  occur*     Looking  at  (he 
l^sent  ststte  of  tbe  countries  lately  belonging 
to  Spain't  this  system  must  be  attended  with 
extraordinary  advantagra.    The  wants  of  Chora 
conntries  were  namerods;  tbey  einbrac4*d  al- 
most eirasy  ol^t  of  European  a^sortmeat.; 
bnt  In  tbe  preaeat  atato  of  society,  fVom  the 
WHH  of  caniiaf,  and  indlvidaal  credit,  and  from 
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Mkcr  c««MtvHi«*  vtvaU  were  best  wipptied, 
•a«  it  «f«Te^  in  reftail*  aiMl  by  smaU  deliveries 
•6«i|iMatly  nnewed.     A  lorye  catyo  boot  di. 
•Tccilyfrom  En^lMid  to  any  of  Ibeir  |»urta,  w«i 
iMt  easily  dispMed  ofi  it  fivtied  I  he  market 
«lt  iraa  dauiable,  therefore,  that  the  warehous- 
'iiig  aystein  steeitld  be  Mta^lithed  in  Ibe  porti  of 
our  coloniet  eritb  which  these  coimtrie^  caald 
nMt  easily  and  Ireqaently  cooimuaicate.    The 
Americaaa  had  fmmd  the  beoefii  of  ibis  mode  of 
carryia^  on  traflk'  with  the  late  Spanish  pro- 
•vincai  from  New  Orleans^  a  port  whitffa  bow* 
en^ossed  a  ooniderahle  portion  of  this  trade, 
4hettgh  not  im»  conveniently  situated  for  the  pur- 
'^ose,  as  some  of  the  ports  ^bich  we  poneessed 
in  the  Galph  of  MesicOk    It  was  not  lo  be  dis- 
•emUed  that  this  was  a  great  change  in  our  co- 
iooial  system*  Sboiild  it  be  adopted  hy  Parlia- 
.«iimit«  it  wouid  opeflnto  some  what  difierenliy  In 
our  sugar  islands,  and  in  those  extensive  conti- 
nentai  posaessinns,  the   provinces  of  Brtibh 
.North  America.  By  opcniiig  to  oar  sugar  colo- 
nies a  trade  with  all  other  conoCries*  we  ahanld 
Afbfd  them,  in  the  Incrensod  cottpciiiion  and 
•economy  of  a  dircot  trade,  n  hetlar«hniice  of 
'Mipplying  (heir  wanU  on  renaunable  ttnnn«  nnd 
of  finding  a  demand  for  their  torpUiB  produc- 
tions.     We  shnnM  accomplish,  he. vcriiy  be- 
lieved, thongh  pot  perhaps  at  flrst«  the  etta- 
.blUiment.of«  new  course  of  trade*  na  weU  as 
of  a  moreeateoded  system  of  oonmsWon  and 
agency  in  tbsse  colonies.    Mercantile  houses 
would  he  formed  In  the  priiKipal  pwrta,  both  to 
'Supply  the  wanto  of  the  coionies^  and  to  waUb, 
'  for  their  own  apecuAalimis  in  the  geaeral  mar- 
Jteta  of  tbs  worJd,  the  loctuaAions  -of  demand 
•nnd  prke  in  those  nriidos  which  the  West 
.Indsts  soppHod*    Bvery  step  in.  this  change 
would  cnntrihnte  to  introduce  n  greater  propor- 
tion and  a  hetter  description  of  white  pnpn%- 
tion«  and  gradunily*  he  ahauld  hope*  to  diCtsac 
«  new  spirit  of  enterprise,  not  onljr  in  com* 
aerce  hut  in  ngilcultnBev*-to  stimuhOe  eodsa- 
vonn  to  raise  other  produoihins— indigo  and 
silk,  for  instance    bceides  sugnr,  which  wnnld 
-Increase  the  onMltntson  and  wealth  of  those  eo- 
•lonsec    On  the  part  of  the  mothcf  country,  it 
vonid  be  wise  to.  gswo-  eeery  degree  of  proper 
•cncoaiagement  Uk  those  new  sources  of  im> 
iiroYf  ment    They  would  not  only  add  to  the 
.value  «f  property  in  thai  part  of  the  world*  hat 
they  would  giadMnlly  meliocsie  the  moral  ren- 
dition of  society,  and,  hy  conso^enoe,  the  hi* 
.  4emal  secwrity  of  those  pussemiotm.    It  was 
,«nder  thece  impmssinns  thnt  he  shsnid  propoar, 
te  revising  other  duties  of  cusIobm,  with  aview 
to  the  f«lief  of  trade»  cnn^idermhly  to  vtdoce 
the  dnties  puyahlo  in  this  eounft-y  upon  mnny 
e#  the  mioov  peodnctieas  of  the  West  Indies, 
ouch  as  wsre  ^snoMily  saised  by  the  negnes 
«nd  people  of  colour  lor  their  own.ncconot,  or 
-by  sssnti  white  praprfteten  residing  en  tha 
npot  I  in  the  hope*  that  siieh  n  rodnction^  by.  in* 
creaslBig  the  co»sumption»  would  .contribute  to 
Increase  the  cottivotioo  of  those  aiticles,  as 
well  aa  the  comforts  of  these  classes  by  whom 
they  were  mised.w.These,  It  might  he  o^{ectcd, 
were  but  vagwe  and  ipecniBtivo  improvf  ments, 
.vrhich  might  never  ho  rcnltsed*     H  might  he 
•OS  I  and  if  he  wera  enlled  upon  t<rpo«nt  out 
the  precise  mo4e  and  conme  of  eperatioo  hy 
whkh  the  henoits  of  this  new  system  had  lo 
wmhe  their  w^  in  the  West  indies,  he  had  no 
hesitation  -tn  nvmr^  that  he  could  do  no  soch 
thing*      Bat  he  would  trumind  the  OMmmillee 


that  in  IBIS,  when  upon  the  fOMwnl  of  An 
Kast  India  Company*!  charter,  their  monopoly 
wasgnsatly  relazcd,  the  wiseet  and  most  espe- 
rieoced  um»d  in  that  trade  could  not  point  out 
precisely,  what  new    channels  of  conmserce 
could  he  opened  in  the  East  Indies.   Nay  they 
denied  that  any  new  channels  could  be  ea- 
plorcd  by  the  private  trader,  or  that  any  bene* 
hts  could  accrue  to  ludhi  tbmi  the  relaxation 
of  the  former  ssonopoly.     Bat  new  channels 
had  been  explored,   new   heneits   had 
explored  i  proving,  as  the  history  of  nil 
derw  commerce  proves,  that  whenever  a  ftteo 
scope  was  given  to  capitnl,  to  faidustry,  to  the 
stirring  Intelligence  and  active  spirit  of  adven- 
tore,  which  so  strongly  marked  the  nreoem 
times*  new  roads  were  In  fact  opened  4o  enter- 
prise,  nod  new  facilities  aflbrded  Jn  the  inter, 
change  of  the  productions  of  (he  dtCereut  re- 
gions of  the  earth — thnt  interchange,  of  whlrb 
.the  advantages  nMist  be  reciprocal,'  and  of 
which  the  extension  to  new  eonntrles  was,  per- 
haps, the  surest  harbinger  of  their  improvc- 
nmnt  and  civiliaatlon.    Ho  toutd  not  doubt, 
theffofvre,  that  the  West  lndlec«  In  the  nrarse 
of  no  very  great  number  of  years,  would  add  a 
new  proof  to  tfiose  examples  which  Ireland  and 
tha  United  Blates  had  already  arorded,  vrfaSHi  so 
many  other  parts  4if  the  world  were  now  nb«>ut 
to  aibrd  of  this  great  eommcfvlal  and  polltiral 
tnth^-that  an  open  trade,  especially  to  n  rich 
and  thriving  country,  Is  more  vmlunhle  then  any 
monopoly,  hshvever  exclusive,  which  the  otaie 
may  be  able,  either  to  enforce  against  Its  ow  n 
>coloniee,or'to  estaMish  in  its  Inimvemrse  with 
other  parts  of  the  world.    If  this  principle  wi 
true  in  ksappllcatlBn  to  the  West  Indies,  mn 
plantations,  sngargardons,  us  It  were,  tilled  hy 
slaves  for  the  benett  of  masters  rvsldewt  io 
Great  Britain ;  in  how  moeh  greuter  a  degvr<* 
most  it  be- true  In  its  nppNcntlon  Ia  our  North 
American  provinces,  where  a  wider  Beld  wa^ 
open,  nnd  n  more  natural  nnd  havpier  state  of 
society  prevailed  I   There  evistsd,  not  a  mere 
pfamiatien,  hut  aa  iuNuenso  cwaatry.    TIkw 
was  a  whits  populntion,  all  free,  pmerenting^ 
their  various  porsnit^and  avoeailoos  of  Itfo*  for 
their  own  henuit  and  happlasm,  many  «f  tbev 
Item  la  the  oooolr^,  nad  nhnnsi  all  loohiar  n» 
j  it  as  their  home,  and  as  the  Immo  of  those  hy 
I  .whom  they  were  to  he  uncncededi  a  papal«- 
tion,  taking  nU  the  provinces,  not  timrf ,  pw- 
■hnps,  of  a  million  of  people,  nnd  their  aaw^brv* 
lapidly  Inorensing.    With  the  fertility'  of  ib«- 
soil  in  nmay  of  ihe^istrioiB,  with  their  aal«kr«l 
productions,  their  hnrhonra,  and  exteat   «.f 
coast*  both  upon  the  ocean  and  ihnir 
lakes,  with  their  Asherioo  and 
he  oonid  not  doribt,  that  without  any 
coarhgemcnt  tham  freedom  of  trade  nad  a  f  ems* 
out  administration,  timoe    prsvine«»n  «aaM, 
henceforward,   make  vapid    glrides   wramwda 
pmaperity  ;«^that  conaeetiiig  their  prMuptsUy 
with  the  liberal  treameat  of  the  BiBtfoir  c«i 
-try,  thev  would  nehhor  look  with  eaey  at 
gffowik  of  other  stains  na' the ssawCbaCu 
aorwmhfarthe  dissslution  of  old*  nad  the 
matioo  of  new  politkal  coaana 
tariff  of  daties,  aceonntod  for  lo  Hair 
treamity,  and  mareovcr.  Ihr  liglRnr  tha»>< 
paid  hy  their aeighbeatn  ■^lih  a 
withthelrsUpplagiai 
/vilegaa,  thnamslvas  la  the 
«lvil  rights,  4lmy 
to  aeti  kf  which' 
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Might  b»  plMed  In  Jeapaidf.    Snch  a  coune 

WM  not  in  bumaa  aature.    At  anj  rate,  let  liie 

parrHtftale  fiil6&llt  duties  with  kiiuiactt'an4 

Ubcniiiy.  This  was  true  wiulomy  affDrdinf  ui, 

oa  the  one  haad*  4be  be»i  cbaace  of  perpetuaU 

iaf  a  lolid  aad  uaefnl  fionnesiao*  and  am  the 

other  th«  best  hopeif*— which  God  avert— >  is  the 

propDew  of  hvmao  e?eDt»,  that  coaoezion  be 

ever  to  be  di«oJ«ed«  that  the  teparalioa  aigbt 

not  bo  eiabittered  by  acrinKwy  and  bloodihMl « 

and    the    cerlaio   cootolatioQ-  that,   however 

hroqgbt  aboat^  it  would  not  have  been  aasten- 

ed  or  provoked  by  vezatioui  interference  or 

oppreaMvo    preftemione  on  our  part.    By  ex* 

bendiiv  to  .our  Morth  American  colonies  this 

participatlcm  of  the  comaercial  facllitiea  and 

privilccBU  which  we  ei\|oyed»  we  should  unite 

the  mntaal  intcrosts,  aiid  draw  closer  the  bonds 

ef  haroKHiy  and  good  nndentanding  between 

ouipelvesiuidthose  valuable  dependencies.  But 

viewed  as  a  question  of  eonunerce  merely,  he 

had  no  dificulty  in  stating .that«  without  these 

chaogirs«  they  would  not  he  able  to  stand  the 

competition  of  Ihe  United  States.  To  illustrate 

thU  pofitioa  he  would  observe,  that  the  fisheries 

empkiycd  ^  considerabte  part  of  the  popaU- 

tidi  of  Nova  &celia.    They  also  afiorded  f  ui- 

ployment  to  the  ciliatetts  of  the  netghbouring 

disirkta.ofthe.United  States.  In  all  that  related 

to  the  procuring  the  fiabt  and  preparing  thomftir 

a  foreiga  marhet*  the  two  parties  were  perhaps 

apon  an  equality.    But  let  them  be  followed  t<i 

d«t  niarketi  he  woald  anppose,  for  instance^  the 

Brazils,  which  was  one  of  the  moat  eslensive. 

Each  party.  It  was  truo«  had  there  an  equal  fa» 

«ility  ior  selling  his  cargo  9  hut  the  cargo  once 

di«poaod  <|f«  the  inequality  comneoced.    The 

citisea  of  ihe  United  Stales  coald  lake,  in  r<^- 

iarA,any  of.  the  production*  of  the  Bmiils,and 

proceed  with  tbem  either  to  his  own  country^  or 

10  way.  other  part  of  t)ie  aorld  1  and.  In  the  lat* 

irr  case,  Jbarteriog  them  away  again  for  the 

pradttciioDS  of  some  other  country,  finally,  re* 

torn  with  another  cargo  to  hisowiv     Not  so 

the^'Nova  Scolian.  Many  of  the  staple  prodor- 

tions  of  BraaiU  sugar  for.  instance,  •  were  not 

admisrible  in  the  Brittah  provinces  of  Morth 

Amrrjoa.   'He  might  take  these  prodactioos,  it 

«vaa  lrae«  lo  the  ports  of  foreign  Karope,  with 

as  much  facility  as  his  neighboilr  1  hot  then 

again,  iC  h^  pA>cured  a  loading  in  these  ports,  he 

rMild  Boc  rrtarn  home  with  his  cargo,  heoaoae 

it  afaanotAdmimibJe  in  his  own  country,  except 

directly  from  Gcaat  Britain.    Now,  it  was  this 

difeivnce  in  the  mode  of  transacting  the  same 

bosiaasa,  which  often  ssade  the  profit  or  loss  of 

the  ndventnre  »  aad  from  wUch,  among  other 

diaadvantages.    It    was   his   wish   to   relieve 

the    king's    salgecrs    in    Morth   America. — 

Anotfirr  essepltal  relief  applicable  to  our  c». 

ipcMaa  ami  their  trade,  would  be  found  in  the 

■  abolltton  of  the  large  fees  now  levied  in  almoat 

allamr  colonial  porta.    Thoae  fees,  which  fre- 

^wopllj  amoaolbd  to  more  t£m  the  public  du- 

firatt  lioih  00  the  ship  and  cargo,  were  levied 

forAe  benefit  of  certain  public  oiBccrs.    There 

werw  in  many  of  the  islands^  a  fee  fiat  the  gover- 

aar^r^notber  ior  hissecrelary,  afee  to  the  naval 

aftr«ff,rto  the  olicecs  of  the  revenue,  and  to 

aoociat  othntto    If  a  ship  proceeded- from  one 

pun  to  apotber^  as  was  ft«q«ently  the  case, 

mmimgUA^  ttata  of  the  markets,  these  fees  were 

le  oied  at  eveiy  port.  Some  of  (be  ofllcers  to  whom 

thnmr  fees  were  paid,  vrould  he  ao  longer  necessa- 

ij^  when  the  conaiercc  of  the  colonies  would  be 

riy  assimilated  to   that  of  the  -  mother 
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country.  Totht^flkaivwhoworo^ob^eaati- 
oued,  it  was  propooed  to  give>salar&es,<as  in 
this  country « to  he  paid  oat  of  the  datiea  which 
they  wotild  have  to  colleol.  •  The  deinils  of 
this  impvovement,  and  the  mode  of -r  any  lag  it 
into  execatiom  appertained  of' course  to  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Coioaial  department<^lff 
only  remained  for  him  lo  atafe  two  further 
alterations,  of  a  mors  local' and  specific  nature. 
The  one  related  to  the  lianritina,  and  the  otber 
to  (^nada.  The  duty  ■  on  Manritias  sugar, 
on  Ita  importation  into  thisoountry,  waa  10s. 
per  cwt,  more  than  tbodaty  an  British  plaata- 
tlon  sugar.  •  Ijost  temion  be  proposed  r^solu- 
tiotts  for  equalising  those  duties  1  bat  it  waa  then 
objected,  that 'the  comssaroe  of  the  Mauritius 
'  was  not  under  the  aama  restrictions  ao  existed 
in  the  West  Indiea,  Md  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  colony  preferred  fteodom  of  trade  to 
e^allty  of  duty.  Upoa  this  objectioa  the 
resolutions  were  abandoned  1  but  now  that 
trade  would  be  equally  froe  lo  ail,  there  coald 
he  no  valid -««aaon  why  tha  Mauritius  sngar 
shooltf  not  bo  admitted  at  tbe  same  rate  as  that 
of  the  West  ladies*  This  Island  was  cultivated 
in -the  same  manaer  as-tbe  West  India  Mandsi 
He  knew  of  no  advastagoit  had  over  themi 
whilst  its  groatev  dittanoe,  by  increasing  the 
expense  of  freight,  and  its  freqnoM  eorpoauro 
to  harrlcanea,'  would  seem  to  •  place  It  under 
seme  natoral  disadvantages,  Pmnt  this  dlmi- 
nuiion  of  duty,  which  appeared  to  him,  in  all 
falraesst  ^o  tw  the  Mauritlas,  lie  did  not  ap» 
prehend  that -any  serioiMprrjndice  coald  aecme 
to  the  West  India  pteacer,  as  the  quantity  of 
sagnr  grown  in  that  island  was  not  comudera- 
ble  t  and,  of  coorso,  what  wasaent  to  Europe 
most  equally  iaflueaoo  the  price  of  thfai  article 
in  tha  general  amrket,  whether  It  found  its  way 
to  this  country  or  to  the  continent.  The  mea- 
sure which  hie  had  to  propose  in  respect  to 
Canada,  appeared  to  him  no  more  than  an  act 
of  common  j  ostice  to  (bat  cohmy.  It  was  slm- 
ply  thist  to  admit,  at  all  times^  the  corn  of 
thai  country  imoonr  consumption^  opon  the 
payment  of  a  fised>  and  modefTate  duty.  When 
it  was  consMeivd  that  com  was  (he  staple  of 
that  colony,  he  eonid  nee.  eoneeive  a  greater 
act  of  injaaticei  than  to  bnvo  declared  to  a  part 
of  our  own  .empire^  as  much  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  anothor  part  of  it,  that  against  that  sia- 
Sle  the*  nmrkets  of  this  country  were  doROd. 
[ow  wore  tbe  Canadians  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
pi  ieo  which  they  drfcw from  this  country  f  Was 
it  fitting,  ihttt,  when  they  made  their  remit- 
tances in  thia  staple,  they  should  do  so,  with- 
out being  able  to  know  whether  It  could  be  no- 
ceived  &re  >  Whether  it  was  lo  rrmaialn 
warohoBsei  unavailaMo  and-  unproductive,  and 
at  a  ruinous  ezpenae^  for  fiv«  or  six  years,  de- 
pending for  Hs  admimldn  Into  our  market  opon 
the  fraction  of  a  half-'peony,  according  to  the 
average  price  la  o«r  raarseisfo^'a  few(  pre- 
ceding weehs'-^hat  average,  ioflne^cadby  the 
conflicting  tricks  and  artifices  of  the-  bmne- 
grower  and  the  bomeHiealor^  •  tha  reaalt  of 
which  cotrfd  not* bo  kimwn  in  Canada  for  many 
months  nftapwards?  Whea-  this'  subject  was 
considered  by  the  British  agrlenlturitt,  it  was 
imposslbUy  that  he  could  vlo*  tiie  itidalgowre 
propused  vrith  jealousy  or  wp«rehen»ion.  Tha t 
intlalgeoro  was,  to  allow  the  linpe  import  of 
Canadian  whedtv  at  all  tiniest  vpon  the  pav- 
meot  of  a  dttt«f  of  five  shillings  a  quarter.  I  n 
addition  to  the  pmt^ction  of  tbia  duty,  the 
Hrilifth  grower  would  have  that  of  the  freight 
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tha*- front  l£fc  40  l5/i.ioav6.  Tlie«rrft««}»t  quan- 
ti47  df  wbMI  wlitoli  CaiiMiA  could  o^w^wp^hy, 
mi^  bo'iettffpatBd  «l  im«  laorft  jhtm  U>4w 

3ii»rt«r«t  but  arwi  ff  4h«  iib|Kirt«tlDA  w«re 
ottble  Utat^MitMy«  Md  Wfte  h  t»  locre^te 
mora  mpiittjr.  th«n  bC'OMildM'od  pmbabk*  tiirh 
an  BdAtiioA  «M'tiot<  likely  td  keof  paeewMi 
tlio9Powl»ff  4omi9d  of  our  |»*p»l«tioD(  aiid 
wlietlieF  «**r  nots^/lio  iboQW  AttH  oMOauitt,  tkal 
thft  pniMiploaf '4116 maimire'  wm  onieto «rldcli 
oo  foflrwr  4nip«Ml«l  MOB  ootid  powlbly  rofuie 
his.  ^MOAl)  <1«NW,  •'life«u')«  «  Ho  cdncliidod  by 
movki^,'  ''  llha*  <U  ta  oxpodiont  to  luoead, 
\vU  6e«eM)  4010  of  tho  8d  «od  4tll  Goo,  IV. 
tur  MffolBtin^  4iie>  tfodo  botwoon  Brilipb 
AiDeilo»  ood  Iho  Woot  l«dlcot  u^  oUicp|>ih'M 
^i  Ihe.wonld  I  fld,  A«  act  of  tbe  4th  Geo.  ^IV. 
Cm*  Mgotatfa^'tbo  wonoboiMhig  of  foods  i  and^Sd^ 
Tbat'lbe  diilietiMooei  by  the  finUmootlooe^ 
acla«haii«eaM^  aad  o^taioothort  be  •obititDled 
ifl  lioa  •tbareoF Vf     •      « 

II*  Cril..JBtfU  laidi  that  bo  bad  board  the 
ipiiBialioii,  iMibTeai>eei  t»Cbo  iatendcd  aHoia- 
tbift  iio  the.  daty  imioagtir  iaporlod  fiH»B  the 
Blaaf i4iii%  wAlk  tooie  degfoo  of  aurpriaOb.  Coa- 
%id0riar'**'*bR«  ^«ied  aibeo  Ibat  lacaiore  was 
b««BUfbt  bofooe  4be,boiasoi  Jaft  year,  aad  fbe 
maaoof  i>  »bM:b  itwas  abandooodi  be  cofftalol^r 
did aot «xpoa*  U  ^obavo  beoa  iatroddcod  on 
tbla Acoaoioai  and  Jie  faaat  veqoost bis  rt.  boo; 
IHanri,  bafone  bo  braugbi  lo  M»  biU,  to  lay  be* 
fbro  the  bonae  tbo  potiiloo  of  the  iababilaou  of 
the  MaoiltiiM  a^instf  lacing  them  oa  the  foot- 
big  of  a  West  India  caloay.    The  reslrictkins 
which  wata  iaiaaded  ta  bo  maoved,  bad  lOOfr 
Iweased-oA  Ao^bHrrvats  of  the  West  Indlncolo^ 
Qiea»  periupii  nore  ihao  that  of  any  other  part 
oC  thocdlonioaof  •Great  BrMain.     When  thosa 
rastrietioos  laow  fini  ^»pootd,  they  did  oo» 
preai  i»ry  bead  0B4heco}aaieflt  which  were  then 
la.  lull  posfeesnoa  ol&  the  booie^aairkol.   >faiiy 
alieiBtlyMis  bad,  howoTor^' b^ea  siiiee  made, 
aadf aanwrcoloaial posaessioaahad  been  much 
extaadedi  ll  was  iapassihla«to>ke6p  the'  trade 
Ckf  Iboie  oolooftts  ontbrejy  to»<MLiaei«fa.     It« 
tbcrefiwe,  became  aeorsasry  to  alter  the  eo|ei> 
niai>obde«  Xbone  bilbi  lo  which  bis  ru  boa.  friead 
bad  aHadcd*  and  on  whleb he  meant  to  legislate, 
wora  in.  cooseqaciKe  Inirodocwd  t  (he  one  al» 
iftWiag  a  direct  trade  in  British  sblpa  from  the 
cobNues  to  B«rope«aad  the  otSier  for  fat ilitatiag 
the  intercourse  between  the  colonies  and  Ame- 
rica*   Me  bad  ejbpeclad  much  bene  At  fnim  (taoee 
raoaaareSf  but  in  that  be  bad  been  disappitinied. 
British  meichants  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  permissioa  to  trade^direcibelWfien  |be  enlo- 
aaesandEaaopaiaod  the  West  India  planteiv 
fonnd  it  imptiesibla  toawercome<  the  difficotties 
of  thai'  siisatioB^  aaA  to  divert  an  old  establisis- 
td  system  of  commarce  into  new  obannels.    He 
belidvad  that  aola  ringle  sbip-load  of  coloaial 
prodaeo  was  aofU  4ireat  to  the  aonttaeat  of  Ett- 
rapa.    The  mciprocUy  moaavife,  with  respect 
toAmetjiea«  waimlso  iaopaiativek  •  H#  hoped, 
hawaver«  in  eonpaqaanca  af  the  opeaing  of- the 
tnda  aow  pni>jacfed«  that  foreign  caanlrifs 
waaJd  Uke  llmir  onmmodltles  to  the  West  In- 
diea,  and  exchaaga  thani  thane  fsr  Iha  prodace 
of  tbacoloaieap  BadthoplaaofbisH.bon.  friend 
was  limiied  by^  'lfan<  pviaolple  af  aeciprarity. 
That  print ipla  of  aoarsa  covttoed  it  to  those 
■■■      ■*         ''■n.'     i*i|n-twM-    111-.,-,. 

*  This  sfH'cab  is,  chiefly  repablUhcd  from 
«'  The  SifbutMoa  of  tfn^  Spewchea,  &c«  by  JMr. 
Huskisson:'*  LoDdpa,  Hatcbardy  1825. 
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•      *     •      »    »        .'  •     ■  ' 
countries  tbef  woetd  bo  ^posed  to  JMlopt  an 
equalfy  tiS^rA^  P<^,'>cyv  ,Bome  of,  the  states  of 
ISiimpe  miiht,  t\^rt*foire,  be  ex^lnaed,    Tbej; 
Might  beuT.wiHfhe  ^  altei'^beir  preHPt  colo^ 
nlai  nysfem.'   A/v^y  good  cosvBcrcial .treaty 
had  bcfenAeg^^^ted,  fbr  ihsUoce>  arUh  Pen- 
marh-i  biifat  *the  foot  of  itwaa'placeaaa  toti- 
maiiljin,  ^f  U  did  not^  ei^teod  to  tha  colonial 
trade  of '  ftat  coiintry.    Hii.  rt.  bod.  friend** 
scheme  was  i^bo  connected  with  certaig  pro- 
tecttng  diitib*; '  l¥lmt  the  eifecf  of 't6m  wobld. 
be  hecoald  not  say,  but  that  ninst  deipei^d  on 
Ibeivcarredt  application  to.  j^ticular  artiUear 
Afhsr  theerperteiici*  this  country  bad  bad  oC 
the'erevt  prfKluced  b^'nrotecti^'diit&eSfe  witli 
ref^rc'fice  to  the  prodd^e'  6t  (!^aa^a,  aad  |q 
checking  the  Iniercooiye  witfi'tb'e  Vnited  States 
ol  AmerKO,  he  trasted  biy  rt.  bpn.  A-ie^d  would 
aot  b^  altogether  mo  sahguine  iq  tbe  sncceas  ot 
Ihe  present  measare^   .He  should  be  sqrry  t^ 
say  miy  thifig  ungracious  on  thia  occasion  i  be 
trouM  not  mbk^  any  olriectlods  to  the  alter*- 
ttoo  phvposed  l^y  bis/t*  ptM)*  M^nd,  wbkfa  waa 
uat;lijcctionhble  ih  principlci  ao/1  which,  ,he 
was  sore,  was  intended  to  do  good.    He  woald 
much  rather  look   at.  the  ooier  sida  of   tho 
picture.    With  respect  to  the  West  |od$a  H^ 
landd,   the|r    geogrhpbit/ii    situation   a^pted 
the'm  peculiarly  for  a  convenient  adr«p4t  for 
all  our  manulkct'oreBk    Vessels  ofltien  pro^eeedcd 
fo  those  islands  from  England  almost  Inballaat, 
which,  under  the  new  systemi  need  qo  lnngt«r 
be  the  case.    Commerce,  it  was  well  knownt 
would  attract  around  it  every  species  of  buUtar 
try;  and'  this  beneficial  alteration  in  the  col»« 
nial  code  might  b<»  the  means  of  cre,atinjr  « 
white  popuTation,  and  of  extendbig  cuiiivatiett 
td  many  oth^  articief  bolides  those  now  prA- 
dured  m  the  West.  Indies  (bear,  hear), 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that,  looking  al  the  progso- 
sition  as  a  whole,  "viewing  it  with  that  Ulxsral 
feeling  which  it  deserved,  he  was  quito  surci* 
that  the  more  it  was  considered,  the  more  aaii»» 
faction  it  would  give  (hear».hear).    He  was  iNia 
of  those  who  would  not  willingly  iojiire  the 
West  India  interest ;  but  he  thought  that,  when 
the  hon.  geot.  (Mr.  Ellis)  expressed  a  belief 
that  the  introduction  of  sugar  from  (be  Mauri* 
tius  would  injure  Ihe  West  India  planters,  be 
was  in  error.    He  saw  nn  reason  fur  eacludiai^ 
the  Mauritius  from  the  operation  of  the  rt.  boa. 
gent.*s  systum.      It  was  a  colony  boloaging 
to  this  country  (.  the  caUlvation  of  sugar  wab 
carried  on  as  it  war  in  the  West  Indies,  fod  tbo 
colt^atol-s  at  the  Mauritius  bad  aright  to  claim 
the  Ihion  on  (he  soihe  grounds  that  it  was  ea- 
leaded  to  otfifr  colonies.     He  was  extremely 
aaaloas  to  see  the  further  develdpmant  of  t|i» 
rt.  boo.  gent.*s  plan  k  ith  respertto  the  prnpoaed 
alterations  as  to  the  European  part  of  the  sj^a- 
tern,  and  particularly  that  which  related  to  Ibe 
importation  of  com.    He  did  not  wi^  to  sae 
the  |irotection  which  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  alTord  to   the   agricultural    latereato 
reducf^  below  that  which  they  had  ei^oyed 
beftire  thf  present  raatrictiva  moaturea  were 
artopied ;  although  it  must  ever  be  a  mattor  af 
regr|6t  to  all  persons  wbo  were  well  acq^tainhed 
witb  the  splaect,  that  any  such  protecUoa  bad 
been  granted.    Still  he  should  be  sorry  to  taLe 
away,  oh  any  principles  of  political  ecoaomy* 
however  he  might  be  convinced  of  their  soand- 
new,  that  protection  which  bad  now  been  ia 
iooi;  enjoyed,  and*  bad  grown,  to  be  so  mncb  a 
part  of  the  SYStem,  that  the  persons  intocc^rtad 
in  it  would  have  a  fkir  right  to  claim  iU  coatt- 
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nuance.   'B^i  k  vr*%-  not,  he  apprehended^  al 
all  provable  that  anj  larg^  quantity  of  corft 
con  Id  be  imported  fotbUcmntry  fivn  Canad.-i» 
He  was  deairaiii  ofknocrio;  whetlier  the  rt.  hon. 
genL  ift|«Dded  l«^  o^ualiiea  tttedntieft  0f  Vpper 
aad  Lower  Canada,    from  their  natafalsilJH*^ 
t|oo,  all  twt  import  and  export  tftk^  iiiuai  bf 
carried  oa  thrta^h  Lower  Canada  !  U)e^eop(e 
of  Upper  Canada  were  therafoff  at  their  vercj« 
aad  mnst  i^y'ao;^  duty  Which  tbey  cl^«e  tp  put 
Qpon  the  -uniiortation  of  fdodt^  .lf(|  \f%%  fure 
this  iroiiM  no(  fseape  the  attei^^onof  the  ft  hoiu 
gent     Ho  rcjoiicad  iii  tbe  opnojrtiint.ty  of  ex- 
prewiflg  the  aattafactlQfl  tio  ^prrieoced  fr^m 
the  defail  of  tberi*  toiiv  fc^'%  plant,  'whicti  he 
had  no  4**B^i  would  Im'  a»  heodficial  ^  -the 
couatryaa '<beT  were  enlisbtcned  and  liberal. 
'  8tr  IP.  B^d«<4  r^  for  the  pnrpoao  of  e^- 
prrttdn^  w  (r^ti^fation  he  feU  a|  the^ew  and 
liberal  ti^w  whicji  was  taken  byb^  ^y^oly't 
rainitolers,  erf  sol^jecti'^hicb  iovdlved  the  ipofl 
inipiviant  Iniereats  of  the  ooantf^.    Ife  boped 
that  they  woold  inot  suffer  any  tip&dify  ^o  fieter 
then  from  caiiryin;  .the  pripcipUs  which  tbey 
had  avowed'ialo  fall  exectitjop.    He  itai  mre 
that  fbefie  was  po  reason  for  any*«nch  appro* 
bension,  and  he  ^d  qoc  4<^ubt  that  •  »pqo  tliis 
ssbject,  the  geoeiv^  opinion. aiid  confidepcQ  of 
the  rottotry  was  wiin  lheK«    H^  tf  uated  that 
the  prindplef  WouM  beac^ednpon  to  the  g reat- 
^  pneCff  able  extei^  In  the  eqlon|esi  i|nd  that 
tbey  wonld  be  allow)^d  the  ful^  ei^t^Dienc  of 
sH  the  atf vantages  wbtcb  conld  b6  derived  ffoitt 
tbdr  &wn  telfottr,  ani^  ingenuity,  and  enttr- 
fv^l  not  fettered  by  restrict^tns  which  cur* 
tailed  tikoaq  advantages,  bat  left  at  full  liberty 
lo  portwe  their  own  works  in  their  own  colonlfM^ 
and  io  sMdMl  their  Jfroduceto  this  country  » 
they  might  tbinJK  fit     £very  body  kaevr  the 
disadvan|pg«i  wbtcb  the  West  India  proprietors 
laboored  ander  in  being  coiiipe|led  to  seud  the|r 
tugan  io  the  Britisb  market  in  a  rf  w  ftafo. 
ijpon  no  sound  piincipies  of  commercial  policy 
roold  socb  restrktions  be  maintained,  i«d  he 
h»ped  tb«(  in  fiitore^ll  the  Wnefi^  to- whlob 
they  wecB^rly  entitled,  would  be  engird  to  the 
eoloairtf.    Ifitbrespfct  to  the  importati^Q  of 
cora  from  Lo^wO^^da,  that  meaayr^  he  be* 
Keved^  would  oe  al^MMit  universally  appraTod 
e£    Tbe  real  principles  of  nation^  policy  were 
BMT  hotter  iandcfstood  than  they  bad  been  at 
sooK  fiACBmr  periods^  aif d  tbosi|  persons  who 
were  roosi  iqi^rested  in  fhis  suli^ect,  had  now 
ioond  tluil  t|Rir  iiiteresfs  required  po  monopoly, 
nor  any  ottmr  advantages  eicepting  sueh  as 
they  woaMof  noceasily  eqioy  f  rnm  tbe  com* 
^aod  of  Ib^  bpnye-marbet,  anifl  thoiir  iH>t  beldg 
subject  tq  the  expense  trf  freight  pnd  other 
ehaigefl  to  which  foreign  cpm  wa^  inevitably 
rmble,      fio  bofKd  that  the  some  prmciple 
woabt  be  app(l<^9  >ot  oply  io  the  corn  of  Ca- 
nada, ^t  f  f  every  o^her  c^iMryi  and  that  a 
frfe'trade  ia  par^  W0UI4.  be  established  with 
all  Earof^.     ValfSB  H^  w^re.  d«i)«f  b«  was 
cmisiaced.il  wa*  f^ipossiblff  'Ibfi^  the  tr^de  of 
tbetoaniry  ofgldbe  9$M|ided  !«  th^  meaner 
H  oag|(  lo  'be  I  for  It  c^d  ip  ii4>  wpylie  ad  vM-r 
t^eoos  to  fbe'cdaqtiyilHn^bf^toriislsolaoy 
ciMtf  of  mow  riHMild  be-  boti<f Pod  Pf.  by  esclii* 
iisepidviltffti,    Tbp  MbOc  ipind^sa^DAW  too 
sMM:^«gHglMo9ed,;andsaw  UHH  of«i|Hj(  ||io  )fe- 
actal  latinrsta  of  this  c^«ldpr«  4»  p«rmU  fmr  of 
ibaas  iMacier  wbkb  vrfytidic«'o«'iaflftppr»- 
hsMfam  «4gbi  I*  oter  Jtmbfts-liat^  m»^  .mp  to, 
te  impfdo  tb^coiRl^elimi^  Urn  r|»  hf^  CtnCs 


Dh  LutMngUn  said,  that  siiKs  d>«  Mpufi^kif 
was  to  be  plaeed  #n-  •  foMing  with^lbp'W^fl- 
ln(|ia  isiiMidS4  be  would  ask  upon  4rhatprHifi< 
ciple  tb^same  advoAta^n  wef«  flill  dfMfW  1^ 
tbe  Epnt  Indies'?     Ho<pa(  tbift  ^noetimi*  twif 
as  it  might  be  pneteotfeA,  -fromi  a- wMed  bstmili 
to  redue^  thp  West  Ipdies,  bak«pfi»t|»  obH^' 
oosusid«lHl0iib(od  pri«efples  of  pciLilk^l  osofSM 
my.    When  he  and  tb^se^NOm  tbo»gh*^w(ill^-bim 
on  tbissjDbject  expi^ased  tbtfif  do^iiw  to*9^k%^ 
viate  the  wretched  coiwUtHotfof  tb^  M«ive9i|i4llw 
West  iQdips,  it  was  satdv-tlmt  the  mhmmtM 
whi^h  they  pr^peaed*  would  have  the  joffso^^: 
increasNig  the  distrem  wMcb.wna  abkwdy^top 
hiinfeoiome  ppon  the  proprifKofs.  •'  UdiWM^ 
bow^vpfi  iacitoed  to  believe  thai  the  ^Mrssli 
of  those  proprietors  wasehieily  tobf|«Cld|miMf 
to  tfa^ir  residenee  fo  thii  o^untry  %  ani  |ha(fhe 
miftfry  of  their  staves  wns  anoiher  .tf  ajt  twiio"- 
of  (be  same  cause.    These  ubsqoito»<uHlimftrd 
their  West  Indbi  eiutes  by  asaana  of  i|ge4|i|' ' 
who  were  netuated  solely  by  fbo  dPtlrfcti^prtM 
curing  Ivge  cn^s  for  tbe  immedbite  bededltif 
tho  proprictocwlthoul  may  regard  lb  tbauiUmotn 
cundif  ion  of  the  estate*  Tb«)  diCerenoci  belwi#odl 
the  rond  iitott  of  davoi  od  Ib^eatates  ol  resld«uc ' 
profirietors,  and  those  wbQ  wore  smdoi*  tbo*'cop^' 
tfol  of  their  agenis,  wasa.stftcimit  proof  4>f  ibo 
truth  of  thi«  stutemenb    Whenever  any  aMMipr 
was  made  to  imi^rdve  the  eomKtion  of  lbo*«gr 
fortunate  beings  who  fonned  the  pstpoiatlils  oH 
the  former  colonies,  it  was  invariably  opposed 
by  Ihes^  geAtlcmett  to  tbe^hOose  v^Q-Were  «Mi« ' 
nected  with  tbe  West  Indies*  and  who  did  nue 
scruple  to  assign  motfaes  lo  Iheso  by^ibom' 
such  irttempts  Were  mad^^  which,  to  auy  tbd* 
least  of  them,  were  wholly  ualisunded'  Ch^ar; 
hear,  horn  Mr.  Gordon)*    ftls  ban.  liriend,  w<imi 
so  lopdlv  cried  *^  bear,**  on  afifm«r  ocoasie» 
when  this  snlyeM  bad  boenrbroogbt  bcjforo  th*^ 
house*  got  op  with  so  mnicb  vebomenee,  that  W 
seemed  ve^dy  to  devour  A\  who  were  nearidah. 
He  did  this,  because,  being  Mmself  a^  largw 
West  India,  proprietor,  he  ^ald  not  endarti  til 
hour  ally  tbfog  which  even  seemed  lo.intavf(*rw 
wiUl  the  state  of  things  in  the  colonled,  and  to 
alleviate  the  riafbfings  of  the  slave  popohrtiom 
He  could  tmi  help  £ubttng  the  juoimenty  alw 
though  be  could  not  suspect  tbe  bedrlof  his  hoai 
^iend,  when  he  found  him  opposing  A  measire 
which  was  calculated  tb  doaway  with  an  imineni| 
mamof  e  vll  which  disgraced  oor  West  India  colo- 
nies. For  bis  own  part,  and  forthotfl^  who  tbmgh  t 
with  him  00  Ibis  sulyect,  be  repudiated 'wil^ 
disgust  and  Indignation  the  imputaHonihat  they 
were  Mtuated  by  any  feeUng  'of  ImaliMly  to* 
wards  the  Wcat  India  proprlMsrs*   «Hn  the 
contrary,  he  thought  they  we^  eoticiitd.lli 
the   benedt  wbkb  was'  about  to'   be    «ioa*i 
forred  upon  thom^   aad  be  hoped  it-  IrQvId 
be  as  uaeftti  and  as  advaillagaslaa  to  thtn^as  4f 
was  expected  to  bo.    •  NotwUbsHiiidkijl^  iboi 
eoatnmely   with  whioh  IbMr^hadtsealed   tSl* 
British  Parliament,  be  hoped  timt  tb«  spMi  «d 
animosity  b^y  wbitfa  Hrjr  seemed  to-  be.  iQAbi 
enced  would  sobsMe^thal  tbey  wouM  lisle* 
with  a  patieat  ear  to  thd  adMwpiiioas  d#  ih« 
loglslatnr«v  and  not  drivoU  iaibe  adsiptioAisd 
those  me^^res  Kdiieb;  weia  fattsd 'fdr  ufipft 
every princlpts of JttstitfSt    /'<•.'         •     •  v* 
Mr.  ITsMwi  MOO  Ibr  1b«  p«r|ioie  of  leplyiif 
to  tbe.olMefviitioas'oribeleaawd  gontirr^obtt 
Btnwtio*  wbieii  4hai  «fli««  of .  PsHlaaatob 
bfufdiy  jlistffled    him    to   tuiqg.  -    Ho  ^did 
not  know    to>  what  particalar  occasion    the. 
learned  gent  allJllM^  but  Hn  »bif  own  namie 
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and  In  that  of  all  the  other  We»t  India  pro- 
ptietoni  in  that  boute,  be  threw  back  the  as- 
■tfrflofi  that  life  v  had  eodea?oarcd,  by  their  in- 
fluence in  Parffafnent,  br  eltewhere«  to  inter- 
pose anj  obstacle  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
cotidltion  of  the  slave  population  of  the  colo- 
niea!  It  was  very  easy  for  a  periion  like  the 
learned  gent.,  who  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
addressing  poblic  assemblies,  to  throw  out  insi- 
nuations against  bim  and  other  hon.  gentlemen, 
itho  might  find  it  difllcult  to  reply  with  equal 
fluency  to  a  charge  so  unjustly  made.  He  had, 
however*  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  seise  the  first 
opportunity  of  denying  altogether  the  truth  of 
that  charge,  and  of  vindicating  himself  from 
the  imputation  which  bad  been  cast  upon  him 
(hear,  hear). 

"Mr.  Cutt  Girant  repelled  the  charge  of  the 
learned  gent  respecting  absentees.  He  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  persons  who  managed 
their  estates  by  means  of  agents  were  not 
wanting  inattention  to  the  condition  of  tbe  ne- 
gro population,  and  that  they  were  not  by  any 
means  anxious  to  procure  greater  crops  than 
their  estates  could  fairly  produce. 
The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to, 
A  bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  was  sub- 
:equently  introduced,  entitled,  ^*  A  Bill  for 
Airther  regulating  the  trade  of  His  Migesty*s 
possessions  in  America  and  the  We«t  Indies, 
and  for  the  warehousing  of  goods  therein.^ 


»» 


'  MoicDAT,  JcftB  6. — On  tbe  motion  for  (he 
!b|rd  reading  of  the  bill,  some  complaint  was 
made  that  its  provisions  weie  at  variance  with 
the  principles  in  Mr.  Hubkisson's  speech  *. 

Mr.  iluukluim  denied  tbe  alleged  incouals- 
teocy,  and  observed,  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 

f;le  article  which,  under  iUU  bill,  might  be 
mported  into  the  West  Indies,  on  paying  a 
cerinin  duty,  tbal  was  n4>t  obliged  to  p*y  a  duty 
on  entering  the  United  Kingdom.  If,  therefore, 
he  placed  the  colonies  on  a  footing  with  tbe 
United  Kingdom,  he  could  see  no  lair  ground 
for  complaint.  He  contended  that  he  bad  re- 
deemed his  pledge,  when,  with  respect  to  ail 
matters  of  commerce,  be  placed  the  colonies  in 
as  favourable  a  situation  as  that  in  which  Great 
Britain  stood  in  her  intercounie  with  Ireland. 

The  biff  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

LORDS,  Thurshat,'  Jitne  14.-rEari  Bth 
fXiirt/ Jn  moving  the  second  rea4in<  of  the  Coie- 
idal  Trade  bill,  stated  the  object  of  the  measore^ 
which  had  already  been  e  ^plained  in  the  debates 
In  tbe  House  of  Commons.  After  describing  the 
dispute  which  had  arisen  with  tbe  United  States 
OB  the  subject  of  trade  with  tbe  ISrittsh  colo* 
ales,  he  observed,  that  in  ail  former  measurea 
for  rfgulating  the  colonial  trado,  prohibition 
was  m  rule,  and  admuwion  tbe  exception  4 
whereas,  in  the  present  bill,  admission  formed. 
the  rule,  and  prohibition  the  exception.  Be* 
lldes  tbe  regulation  of  tbe  colonial  trade,  the 
extension  of  the  wareho^osiog  system  was  ano* 
tber  object  of  thia  bill.  There  were  certain  ar^r 
tkles  wbich  after  re^^ulaiion  could  pot  be 
exported  without  Pfsring  *  dutv  imposed  for 
the  protecfioB  of  Britisb  trade  t  but  it  wax  nac 
thought  necessary  that  this  protection  should 
any  losger  exist.  Warehouses  might  therefore 
he  estabiisbed  00  aivore  extensive  system  tban 
tbe  former  state  of  the  law  authorised.    Their 


lordshipa  would*  observe  that  lUi 
pleie  abnudonmentof  what  had  hitterto  Wao 
regarded  as  tbe  Bngllsb  cotoaUtfyatami  batU 
wiss  an  alteration  wbioh  tbe  changtis  in  tbe  pa- 
litical  and  commercial  pelafioni  af  alher  na- 
tions with  respect  t4>  this  comtrjr  rrqaired. 
It  could  DO  longer  be  laid  that  we  placed  aar 
coloniea  in  a  woaie  situation  with  respect  to 
trade,  than  the  United  Stateti  The  eoloaica 
would  now  not  only  ei\joy  the  sane  ade«a- 
tages  aa  the  United  Statee,  hut  calnBial  vesaeb 
would  be  entitled  to  all  the  adTantagea  of  Brt- 
tisb  ships.  They  mif  ht  now  trade  between  aae 
colonial  poK  and  aootbtr;  they  might  tnade 
between  any  port  of  the  coldiilcaaiid  ihia< 
try  s  they  might  trade  fo  other  coaatriut ; 
they  might  trade  firom  odo  port  to  aaather  to 
this  country.  In  sliort^  the  nolwiiae  were  Boir 
placed  in  the  wuae  aitaatioa  with  raspcct  to 
trade  as  if  they  farmed  parte  of  the  aaodmr 
country.  The  changet  wUch  Earopeaad  the 
new  world  bad  ondercone  had  Batarally 
duced  this  change  in  oar  colottial  ayi 
Whether  tbe  sUtee  of  Anerka  which  had 
cently  separated  from  their  Bowpeao 
nexioD  would  make  the  saflie  ttnpeadoas 
grem  with  thooe  which  bad  aet  them  Ihe 
pie,  raawined  to  be  teen.  They  wero  sUll  ax- 
posed  to  warfare,  and  the  contot  in  whtcbthey 
were  engaged  might  be  coattoued  v  bat  toabe 
midst  of  that  warflsre  they  praaeoted  to  ntlwr 
countries  the  advantages  which  wara  ta  be  de- 
rived from  neutral  trade. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamudwmn  said,  that  be  felt 
great  sati»fisc(ion  at  seeing  tbb  1 
forward — not  merely  becaea 
tertained  tbe  opinions  which  it  waaanast" 
posed  to  sanctioA  by  tbe  aathovitT  af- partly, 
meat,  but  becaaae  It  did  so  bappaa  that 
self  had  endeavoured  to  cSrry  tbe 
pie  into  pracliee.  He  bad,  not  la  that,  bet  le 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  mueubteihfl 
a  more  liberal  Intercourse  between  ear  colo> 
nles  and  Americat  and  now,  after  the  lapae  of 
00  lem  than  l^years,  that  coorse  mes  aboei  «a  be 
adopted.  Tbe  measure  which  be*  racomsseeded 
was,  indeed,  compared  with  tbe  present,  wesJc 
and  partial  t  bat^  feeble  eod  ia«ttciealaair  eras, 
it  experienced  ae  tmcimmwn  degree afbeaHtHy, 
It  was  the  saltieet  of  aepeated  dtiiahins  to  ff^ar* 
liaroentt  and  oei  of  doors  hsiBmn  a  v^lrbwerd 
for  clamour  and  opprobrlam.  Tbe  fetoeds  eed 
present  su  pportera  of  the  nabis  eart  (Balbseeo 
cried  it  dawn,  eat  ooly  becease,  as  Itoif  eeM« 
it  was  favourable  laeeatralst  bal  bteeene  H- 
evidently  led  ta  tlkat  ftaadam  of 
which  Minlstcn  bow  Caek  credit  to 
ftir  cstablishtog.  NolUay 
alarming  than  thet  which sraa  new*  ta  lbs  epl*. 
nion  of  the  m>ble  earl,  most  jesi  and  faNtfe. 
''  ON  Dew«  aad  dieadfal  thoagto  I  Te  let  ibe 
colonies  trade  with' oiber  pewcrsef  Berejpe* 
What  an  abamtoaiiae  1**-^ 
tioos  with  which  his  prupusiltoe  toid  baaa 
Now,  however,  the  eeble  eart  at  feat* came 
ward  to  lay  tbs  aim  10  the  teot  ef  that  wtoea 
which  had  been  biibefte  se  parttoadiemrfy 
maialained.  Their  Insdihlps 
ceive  that  if  they  irUbedio  tetato  tbe 
tbe  bes'  way  weald  be  to  n 
as  petsibtovcapablaef  engagiag'to  e^^ery  btofl 
of  tiBde^  aed.  sescapHble  of 
which  womM'  heepen  to  tbei 
coevtry.  He  was  amaMi,  ibatp  dpae 
principle  thaf  pseceedsd  wUb^ 
coloniss, U wassmipomlbto  that acriiia' 
I 
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•ffriTC,  4kaH  m  Je^rtHoifight  take  pfice  1 1ftit 
U  WM  tbsir  datyto  «f  t»  awrt  that  eveai, 
aad  10  eaAaaf  t  to»reiMrd  it  to  ■  dtitCairt  pe- 
f^»d».  At  th0  tane  tiac*  wblto  tbejr  were  teo- 
■ible  Aat  M  coald  aot  be  |H«t«flfled,  ifliey  ought 
to  ■olrw  profvloB  Chat  wkeo  It  did  occur,  it 
iboitid  take  ylaee  wkb  cireamMaiicei  n  little 
paiafaltwItliaconteitafHillebittertand  leave 
bobiBd  it  racoUeeliMsasUttle  dlMffreeabte  aa 


Tlie  BMi«f  UbMiPMl  laldt  that  with  rei^ard 
to  iJla  BMOSsro  whieli  had  been  Introdaced  on 
o«  thia  aabjoftt  whoa  the  noUe  lord 
(the  Haaqaia  of  Laoidowii)  was  CHiancellor  of 
«ho  >EjE«lleqiierv  ho  had  felt  it  hit  ^ij  to  op- 
poie  ii»  hocaaee  he  ^MinglM  that  the  time  and 
clwaMitanim  hi  which  it  was  brooght  forward 
were  ■iifaioaiablo  4o  iia  adoptioo.  Now,  how  - 
ever«faicuanlBoceawere  math  changed.  Sooth 
Aaiflcka  had  acarigr  ef)Bcted  its  entire  inde- 
pcadaaea  »  aad  wImb  that  was  onee  citabliifaed 
headailttad  iliatanr  eeiaalei  ceated  toexitt  at 
mtkt  hot  ihaaftd  fbr  the  purponei  of  contmerce 
he  eonaiduwd  aad  treated  aa  Integral  partt  of 
Great  Biatate,  aa  BHidi  aa  bondon*  or  Llv^r- 
pool«  -or  aajr  atbor  town  in  llrta  eovatry.  By 
treating' flhani  oa  that  Ihatiag,  w»  lecared  their 
atiachaieoti  aad  If  at  any  Aitare  tiaie  they 
AoaU  baraapaimted  fr^m  na,  their  separation 
tfoaid  thaaeby  be  readered  aioch  lest  danger- 
•ih  SThebiil  before  their  lordships  could  not 
he  looked  Bftovas  an  iafriagement  of  the  navi- 
gatioa  laws.  It  allowed  foreign  ships  to  bring 
lo  Hifc)  rsdodsaa  only  Ihe  produce  of  their  rc- 
Ofiaati^e  iaaaniriea»  and  taliobBok  to  their  own 
^oaairiH  %km  coaaaaditias  of  the  colonies  $  but 
ildidaot  in  aay  case  admit  Bach.shifis  to  any 
part  af  the  caitying  tt-ade,  so  as  to  take  the 
ppodactt-  tfff  ilhe  'coloalea  between  nations  to 
vhieh'Sacb  tbipo  did  not  belong, 
•  Iba  hUl  ivaa  ordered  to  be  conuBitfed  on 
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COfttMONSLfrwoaaaAT,  Mavl  16b— Mr.  W. 
Hmitmmmwod  Ihr.leaTe  to  briag  in  a  bill  fbr  the 
■al^aaai  iaiyffoytmwat  of  waste  lands  Ifll  the  pro- 
«iaea«ef  UppeoiCaaada.  It  wooM,  he  (bought, 
iliy  admitted,  ttwt  oothinf  could  be 
la  faeilitaie,  by  a  proper 
of  oafitaf ,  the  caloainion  of  the 
•  Caaada^aad  Ibrthe  panlenlar 
leaded,  it  waa  intended 
thafrariain  graata  aboaM  bo  made  to  an  in- 
'•apposala*  Coaapa^  opod  a  valuation  of  the 
paftioalaviJaBda  ra^aircd  liy  tiMai  la  the  deve- 
af.-tliair  local  plaas.  The  arrange- 
>»SMle  tar  ha  caivied  iaio  ofect  by  two 
piatad  bf  the  €n>wn,  and 
twmjkf  the  Camfioair,  with  aoajoint  power  to 
docjda  iaaanb  daafatAid  eaaet  as  came  before 
ihtm  catptwib^g.  the .  pnrchasa  of  the  tandt ) 
aaiidha  bamf  of 'the  ^graeial' value -war  to  be 
tabeftdinHathilt  ncogntaadln  the  porrhate  of 
tba#tbar«4i«M!ent.vraol»iBiidai  The  Company 
'  pay  the  ChnrerniAdnt  90,0001. 
■hti^g-ttat  in  pOiasMioa-  af  peril* 
J  and.lhe'aBiaaat<ba  paid  was;  in 
rrlbbe  applladtothe  k>eal>ex- 
paaiitara^  the  «ah>ay,  wbicb  had  hftherfo' 
aaaa  dafttpedrbjMhfe  TnaiBry  at  hoine.  The 
^bai  frdededed<la  the  lOohNiy ,  btff 
t(hbmaaA*kAllaMr  of  their 


ttiaking  a  report.  The  details  of  the  measure* 
however,  would  be  more  intelligible  when  the 
bill  was  printed  and  presented  to.  the  bouse  in 
due  form. 

Mr.  tf.  Smith  rose  to  suggest  that  proper 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  toe  In- 
dian tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  new  Incorpo- 
ration from  being  prejudiced  by  the  settlers. 
la  New  Brunswick  and  Nova-Scotia,  great  in- 
justice bad  been  done  to  the  Ihdianny  which  he 
hoped  would  be  avoided  in  the  present  la- 
stance. 

'  Mr.  W.Bortim  bad  the  nwist  perfect  confi- 
dence that  DO  danger  of  the  kind  would  be  in- 
curred on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  itume  expresiied  bis  regret  that'  Ave 
yean  ago,  when  be  had  strongly  recommooded 
a  chance  in  the  colonial  system,  some  proposi- 
tion OTthis  kind  had  not  been  made.  He  had 
said  then  th«it  emigration  to  Upper  Canada 
was  checked  by  many  oppressive  circum- 
stances, and  especially  by  the  enormous  fees 
demanded  of  the  emigrants.  He  could  now 
support  the  arguments  which  he  had  nsed  live 
years  ago  by  the  official  returns  since  received 
from  Canada,  nhlch  showed  that  of  39,000  emi- 
grants who  had  gone  out  thither,  only  100  fa- 
milies had  been  able  to  obtain  a  fiDoting  on  the 
waste  lands;  so  that  the  great  bulk  were  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  held  oat  to  them  in  the 
first  instance.  If  the  present  bill  were  cal- 
culated to  amend  the  vices  and  errors  which 
were  the  reproach  of  thehon.  gentleman*B  pre- 
decessor in  oflice,  it  should  have  his  approba- 
tion. For  the  last  fourteen  years  the  colonial 
system  had  beea  a  disgrace  to  the  governmi^nt  \ 
so  much  so,  that  if  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  were 
in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity,,  he  would  not  be- 
si'afe  to  impeach  Lord  Bathun»t  for  a  breach 
of  duty,  and  to  move  an  address  to  the  King 
for  his  dismissal  from  the  colonial  office. '  The 
mal-admlnlstraiion  of  the  noble  lord  was  not 
confined  to  Upper  Cankda,  It  extended  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  Cape  ef  Good  Hope,  and 
the  other  settlements.  Let  them  look,,  for  In- 
stance, at  the  Cape,  where  the  most  gjuring 
fnjiisticewas  daily  endured  —  wheiice  Britiso 
sobjerts  were  transported  to  Botany  iSay,  un- 
der circomstnnccs  of  aggravated  oppression, 
and  where  roifrplalnls  were  daily  made,  which 
called  loudly  for  redress.  Respecting  the  pre- 
sent bill,  he  was  anxious  to  know  vjrhetber  it 
was  intenderf  torrant  to'the  new  company  all 
the  (Vown  resicnri  and^church  returns  wUliont 
qtmtffication  )  Uid  they  mean  to  sell  the  land, 
and  leave  the  new  purchasers  to  retail  \ihi  their 
ow^  prices  ? ,  If  they  did,  tbev  were  likely  to 
create  a  private  monopoly,  as  it\jurious  at  <ho 
pirvlotis  system.  HiU  should  be  explained  In 
tbv*  flri»t  Inslknce. 

Mr.Jf.  FUtgeruti  said,  that  h^' contd  not 
concur  in  what  his  hun,  fk-iend  had  said  respect- 
ittg'lhe  abuses  uiider  the  late  system  of  emigra- 
titttt  t  fbr  he  knew  that  many  6f  thote  wbe  had 
emignitifd  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  a  part  of 
the  coohti-y  with  which  he  wn*  acquainted,  had 
wrhtl<n  in  (he  highest  ternls  of  their  treatment, 
by-the'<3oyetiiment'agf0t|  and,  at  a  member 
of  a  committee,  he  could  further  speak  from 
oflbeial  docirm'ents  of  the  Improved  condition  of 
th^  new  setrters  \^lthin  ifie  last  two  or  three  years. 

'Mir.  CM-JbH  dcfi^ddi^d  the  character  of  Lord 
BHthurkt  froiii  t)fe  severe  and  harsh  attack  of 
the  hon.  i^nt.;  which' wasf  the  more  singular, 
from  its  being  made  at  the  same  moment  he  ap* 
proved  of  this  bfll.    ' His  great  complaint  ap* 


SK-   .       WxtemitiixnNbtt)icin.--*Shwrj^4mraiiM»1^ 
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^iiMrfib.Be,!dNie4Mi1»W  lad  tost  b«eii>TOl«lit 
lbrwflrd.fi««}e«r«af#i  willi*ikt  iaowing  wlie- 
4lier  4lifere  ira  at  Um  dqie  he  tpoke  of,  eMiar 
capital  or  privale  enterpriae  to  promote 
•qchjOA  .ttodcrtakkiff*  Tho  teppointmettt  of 
oiiuM  heads  of  eol6alet  bclooged  to  the  G«- 
veiDiBooi  (eoerally,  aitf  Uord  Bathant  had  no 
Hfht  40  be  readtrfld  particalarly  respootlhle 
Ihr  iadividaal  errort,  It  tbey  had  ariaea  in  tneh 
4p|i4iBtiaeatirat  all  e?entt,  he  was  sate  the 
Mk  lord  caiefoll y  atieaded  to  all  the  details 
of  colonial  basioess. 

.  Mr.A/l^fWappffovdddftheplaii.  Hfcthoogfat, 
h<>fiev6r»  that  it  oagfat  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  local  aothoritics,  before  It  was  decided 
9^0  by  pArliameat,  and  recoraowttded  some 
precaatioot  against  the  dan|^er  of  a  monopoly 
«f  the  laad  by  the  company. 
.  Mr^Mnimg  said,  that  npon  the  general  qnes- 
tlon  be  was  of  opinion  that  they  coaU  not  look 
upon  these  colonies  as  likely  to  remain  perma^ 
■entiy  la  their  present  relative  sitnation  with 
thla  (toantry.  They  were  chiefly  agricaltnral, 
like  oan^ves  1  atM  all  eiperience  showed  that 
no  eolopy  would  long  retsin  that  peculiar  re- 
lattattwtthlts.mbthercoaatry,  when  the  prb- 
^petlons  af  both  were  similar.,  The'  questian  then 
arose,  and  It  waa  a  vary  important  one,  bow 
Ur  it  might  bfc  wise  aad  dignified  Ibr  a  conntty 
like  GreatAritaia  totto  ertrly  and  liberally  that 
which  she  might  be  coin  pelted  to  do  a  few  years 
kffH|e«  in  a  veiy.differantwiftancr.  It  was  time 
/or  OvTernmeatjo  CflHldef  ttC  wlwC.  period 
qC '  fnmunitf  they  would  ba  fhlrl^  and  hb- 
aoiirahly  ready  t#  aHoW  th/  colonies  the  be- 
ait^t.jof  a  separate  system.  He  admitted  that 
th^  was  a  bold  bat  H  preirfng  coasideratioo, 
w^icb  in  the  aatnre  of  thiags  oaght  to  goveM 
tlietprinciple  of  th0  pi^cted  armngementf. 
Tltm  «>4a«t  of  the  preseat  bill  was  partly  io 
n^conraga  coli^Bigatiaa  by  locatiag  emigrants 
upoB  tbejiq  vfasle  landai— (o  invest  eartain  prlvi- 
^fyifs  la  tlie.haa«|sof  a  partlonlar  company » who 
i^-.are lo  pay  a  liuye  sum  for  these  waste  Isnda.  To 
iadfif ni/fy  theasaelvtst  the  company  arould  raise 
tba  priea  upop  thee9>lgn|Bt»K  how  theq^  would 
this  qntouiagf  reieoiaatloii  ia  the  way  held 
put  I  He  would  mihaff  he  cpnfMsed,  have  the 
fkp^t  put.  Boder  the  management  of  the  local 
legisiat^vrct  who  would  be  be«4  prepared  to 
meet  and  grapple  with  aay  contingent  difllcal- 
ties.  It.  was  the  ,way,  too,  to- give  them  that 
co^ildqacein  thtBumives  which  might  hereafter 
fpahU  ^hvm  to  aupport  oar  empire,  and  repel 
the .  attacks  .which  might  be  made  a^on  It,  at 
^^  Kraf^  jditdapcr  of  time.  A  further  means  of 
prs(iraAttngthe,Bew  compaay  from  holdiqg  their 
moao|H»lf  witbdat  making  any  attempt  to  clear 
and  cultivate  their  loads,  would  be  la  provide 
that  all  the  leads  which  should  remain  uasettied 
afiar  %  certain  aamber  of  years,  shoold  revert 
to  the  cvQwp. 

>tr.  IT.  Hmrtom  replie4*  la  Upper  Canada 
lliere  was  an  iodefioile  extent  of  lands,  capa- 
ble, under  cuHtvation,  of  absorbing  the  laiigest 
popalation  contemplated  by  any  gentleman  in 
the  boutfe.  The  olyect  was  to  bring  coasider- 
able  pprtioos  of  this  land  i^to  iawmdiate  cultl- 
vaiion  by  the  capital  of  a  company,  aoder  re- 
gulations^ictated  by  this  government  As  to 
the  security  proposed  for  bringing  the  lands 
into  cultivation  within  a  certaia  time,  that  was 
already  takea.  This  was  no  measure  of  m^ 
nupoly.  There  were  abundant  allotments  of 
the  lands  In  the  pomemion  of  private  lodivl- 
duals.    Govenunent  was  not  to  ha  chacgcd 


with  Indbcbil^tfialgfatlML  Ti^  statai  of Canadis 
wofe  nbt  hi  Waat  of  v^iMilaibti.  Lsbeur  cbold 
aqt  command  a;  peidb  •i>tn  the  United  Slates ; 
but  eapital  was  matt  waifcrially  Beces«»ry,  and 
this  measufv  would  fadlltale  the  transfer  of  it. 
He  must  reVevt  Ibl^  a  ailnaie  to  the  geaeral 
chal'ge  made  acaiost  the  CTokmlal  1>epartment 
by  an  ban.  geiit  (Mr.  Hame>i  he  could  not  se- 
parate the  parties  ImpHeated^the  charce  was 
against  the  whole  establishment.  Why  did  not 
the  boa.  gtm.  inakc  It  mora  tp'eclllcaliy  against 
some  one  member  4»f.  afimhilsHatian,  as  be  was 
boliod  'to  do,  mtbsr  than  iodalge  In  vagne 
tlamour  and  idle  declamathifa  }  He  cMmed,  on 
the  ooatmry,for  lie  Golbnia]  DepaHaient,  ndd 
the  noble  lord  At  the  behd  of  It,  a  fbll  propol-- 
lion  of  that  approbatlod  with  whieta  Ihe  atxloas 
labours  ef  all  dftpartmeals  la  the  GoverauMit 
were  rewardied,  la  thelr«eal  ta  reamveshacklra 
ahd  embarrassments  laid  upon  the  colonial  ami 
mbrcantile  intertsts  by  the  snppoasd  whdom 
of  our<ancestorsi  At  any  rate,  he  wkhed  th*( 
the  hao.  geot.  would  give  bha  bv  a  specitic 
charge.,  a  specific  epporttiaily  foryasiiflcailod. 
Mr.  Jfumsf  It  Wshhrd  for  bun -to  be  charged 
with  idle  deelainatkm  aad  iadeinlib  aboiie,  for 
the  bouse  could  nut  forget  that  sessloa  after  sea- 
sidn,  ibr  the  last  five  years,  he  had  brcMight 
forward  specific  aiotlans  on  thf  coadoct  of  the 
colonial  govemors>  and  the  neglect  of  the  colo- 
nial ofllcei— -LMive  given  to  bnog  In  the  bill. 


Mr.  FT.  Hvrtm  then  hbtalned  leave  to  brin^ 
in  a  bill  similar  to  the  foregoing,  Ibr  the  encki- 
sure  aad  cahivdtion  of  waste  lands  In  Van  Dle- 
Bmn*s  Land* 

Mauritiui  Tuade  Bill. 

TirisDAY,  May  17.— Bfr.  Jfasitsmsa  aioved 
that  the  home  should  resolve  ItMlf  into  a  com- 
mit lee,  on  the  Custonis*  Cimsolldatioo  bill.  Tbw 
object  of  the  resolution  he  was  aboii^  to  nropoae 
wai  to  pm  the  colony  of  the  MauHtlaaoB  lie  naaie 
footing  as  those  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
that  the  same  duties  on  goods  imporied  and  ox- 
portM  shodld  be  paid  It  the  one  as  In  the  odher 
settlemeilt.  In  rsitly  to  several  «oupTaintn 
raapeeting  the  Maitrftlas  Slave  Trade,  he  ob- 
served  that  the  returns  00  that  subject  would 
■oon  be  priated,  and  that  an  opportunity  laoal'd 
occur  an  the  General  Ctfasolldatlon  bill  for  dto- 
earning  this  point  t  but  he  thaogbt  there  was  do 
oecasloa  for  poetpoalog  the  resolution  whiHi  be 
now  sabmitled,  as  some  boa.  mesibers  wbhed 
to  do.  •     • 

Sir  R»  F^tfakar  said,  the  pWf*  that  wcro 
ordared  to  be  pilntdd  eoatalned  ifie  masteoo- 
vittciaig  proofh,  thaCsiace  eai-l  j^  la  the  yaar  IStO, 
no  slave-trade  had  beea  earrled  an  la  the  Hmt . 
ritius.  In  regard,  to  the  raqiaursatt  thk  swtu 
ject,  they  were  ooaunao  to  the  West  India  Ta- 
laada  for  amay  yeaia  alter  the  abolltloa  1  bwt 
be  felt  aalislled  that  thare  #af  ae  ssare  truth  In 
them  respecttog  tw  MwuHtf aa,  than  the^  woa 
with  regaid  ttv  the  Weit  ladte  Islhnls.  Ro 
had  no  hasilhtkli  in  veacbing,  hi  .the  moat 
tolemn  Buaaer,  that  there  had  beea  no  slaT«> 
trade  la  the  Maaritina  far  the  last  tve  years  «t 
least  t  and  in  amklag  thb  osseftloa,  It  Was  BMdt 
gnitifyibgtohihi.tobebarae  oacby  the  moat 
sntisfhetary  letiara,  both  pabHc  and  private,  to 
thf  Secrelarjr  of  States  ft«ai  Ur  gallaat  and 
bun.  seceessor,  who  woald  dWMrto  lend  Ua 
aathority  lA  <ha  SmmM  daialetta  af  sack  prmc^ 


ticei.  iMy^bf  foy  i^  par  pose  of  obtaininj;  the 
credit  ofm^^  fluppre««e(l  Ih^m^  nAd  be  tberc- 
fiore  h'ofe4  (bit  a  measure  equalfy  calM  for 
by  jstftke  arifl  ji^ood  policy,  vrould  no  longer  be 
deferred,  and  (b«t  tbc  inhabitanU  of  the  Mau- 
Hliu4»  after  all  tb^ir  lofesct^  aod  tbe  diaappoint- 
■lent  of'  tb<^  jost  bope«  and  cznectatioos — 
iMsre  etpacially  in  ibis  boate  last  ^ear,  wben 
the  bltl  for  the  relief  of  <be  ManritiQs  bad  un« 
der^one  two  ^adinf^s-^would  not  be  debarred 
aAotbe^d^^  from  fSe  fufl  benefif  of  tbe  pro> 
potted  ttiea«are.—^lA' reply  to  aA  observaiton  of 
Ur^  Ldslffo^oo^t,  reBpectifl|;  tbe  landing  of 
iotai^  slaves'  'ftom*  a  French  vessel  at  tbe 
Maoritius,  be  observed  that  the  case  alluded  io 
WAS  tliiC  df  a  Frehrb  vessel  from  Mosaoibiqiie, 
wbicll' intended,  as  it  was  tboii^t,  to  ^lake  a 
de|)bt  of  slaves  foi'  Bodrbon  In  onfe'of  tbe  unin^ 
bn&iied  bland«  of  tbe  Arcbipelafo,  to  tbe 
avrtb-east  of  Madai^ascar  i  but  there  was  no 
UukdioM.  and  tbe  vessel  was  iBtercepted  close 
to  one  m  those  iinnib«bited  islands,  by  tbe  ex- 
ertioos  of  Capt  Moresby.  He  pat  It  io  tbe 
cmodonr  of  t&e^  leamea  gent,  whether  this 
could  be  cmHilireed  idto  s  sUve-tnidiiif  with 
tbe  Vaorititts* 

The  resolntlons  were   then  agreed  to,  and 
a  bin  toBiided  upon  them  was  afterwards  in- 


Slaiperg  a^i^Slf^  ^HrflHsfc^^ 
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FaiD^T*  Jvvn  S. — Mr.  f^»  Horton  moved 
«  second  reading  of  tbe  Mauritius  Trade  bill. 
Wt,  Bwm^  obi^ved;  that  by  this  measure  it 
poo|^otefl.<*  pi^'o  ^^  Maurittns  sagar  on 
A9  miaie  toot^  with  that  of  the  West  India 
coloDKiu  tt  was'cont«*nded  that  this  measure 
would  not  injure  the  We«t  India  planter— fir^t, 
becmase  the  distance  of  the  West  Indies  from 
Ibis  couBtry  Wff  so.modi  less  than  that  of  tho 
Mattfitiot ;  Hiiid  lieMi  b^ciAkt^  -the  qilanllty  of 
Mifpr  grown  in  the  latter  colony  was.  iaconsi- 
drrabie.  Hat  be  wished  to  hear  better  argu- 
aM^nia  in  favour  of  a  departure  from  tbe  present 
sy^flcio-  .  "  appeared  rrom  papers  on  thie  table 
f^'t  ai|  illicit  .trade  io  slaves  had  been  carried 
oa  ia  tbe  Manritias  ap  to  the  year  189 1.  Now, 
fbis  being  an  a<dmitted  Ikct.  he  couJd  seo  no- 
reasoQ  for  granting  the  benrfit  now  proposed*. 
Socb  a  measure  WfM  very  hard  towards  the 
coloiiisis  of  .the  West  India  IiJandsi  who  bad 
doBe'tbeirntmost  to  discourage  the  slave-tradct 
asiA  w({p  bad  appeared  most  anxious  to  coltv 
▼afo '  tirir  estates  by  the  labour  of  Creole 
alavea.  .The  Importation  of  slaves  into  the 
liaiuiliim.had  cootinned  for  a  period  of  ten  or 
tweli«  vears  in  despite  of  its  prohibition  by 
tew.  '  eVen  at  the  present  moment  an  armod 
▼i*«ud  waiiCboitaBtly  cruising  In  the  straits  of 
tbe  BeycMQcOy  whlcb  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
Maa4'  u  order  to  prevent  that  traffic.  This 
ciiripnstaace  proved  their  anxiety  to  pro- 
oecale  the  trade  $  and  formed  a  reason  for, not 
graoii^  the  boon  whicb  would  be  conferred  by 
pUMing  thk  bill.  Another  reason  for  not  treat- 
ing flboie  persons  as  they  treated  the  colonists 
of  tbe  ^cff  Indies  WMi  that  the  former  being 
eeoMlered  as  conlof  under  the  protection  of 
<be  Bnst  India  Com pajiy*s  charter,  had  enjoyed 
Ml!  the  beoellts  of  a  free  port  for  four  or  Ave 
y*U%-  Bat  Ibey  were  not  content- with  thati 
tbey  turned  round  to  government  and  saida 
**  We  wish  oonelves  to  be  placed  on  a  footing 
with  the  West  IndU  IsUnds.*'  He  most«  how. 
WTcr,  ssy  that  he  could  not  conceive  why  sagnn 
n*QhH  kfi  salbred  t»  come  from  the  Mauritius 
mo  tbe  SUM  fbotSag  as  from  tbo  Wost  ladioot 


when  JSnst  Indifi.siKgnrs  geoeraU^  were  nr9M*> 
bUM.  Tqese  were  points  which  cpM^  (ifr  thf 
feerloa^aiteniion  of  the  house;  and, he  called 
on  the  rt  hoo.  gcntlc^nan  to  pxpiaiOj^pn^^ifhAt 
ground  tie  introduced  this  measure.        .,.    .' 

Mr.  W,  HcrtoA  said»  thai  at  U|e  time  of  the 
captnre  of  tl^a  isUod.  Jit  was  stipulated  that  it 
should  be  placed  on  .the  same  footing  with  the 
other  colonies  of  Great  Britain ;  ivnd.  tie  presei^t 
measure  was  no  more  than  tfie  fpIfilmeiUof  that 
•tipulation.  Tbo  circumstaoCje  of , the  Mauritios 
being  within  the  limits  of  the  Ea^t  IndL^  Con^ 
pany*s  chartery  wai  merely  «^  a^cident^^^of 
which  be  concelyed  advaintage  onghi  not  to  hO 
taken,  for  tbe  purpose  of  Imposing  tlfo  ^st 
India  rate  of  duty  on  j^e  sugsmof  the  Mauri* 
tiusa  especially  when  it  was  considered  thai 
those  limits  extended  to  the  Straits  of  MageliiM^> 
Itf  claim  to  a  remission  of  the  duties  wm  to  b^ 
d^ided  on  the  plain  qneetlon — whether  or  bo| 
Its  sitnation  enUtled  ft  to  all. tho  privilctgot,  fd 
the  other  colonies.  Cogent  reasons  m^^  bo 
be  allege<iin  defence  of  the  imputed  inconsis- 
tency of  the  present  and  former  pre  tensions  .oC 
the  island,  with  respect  to  fret oom  of  trade. 
In  conseouence  of  the  order  in  i^ouopilof  IBl^ 
Connected  with  seireral  local' circmnstances*  tho 
inhabitants  tbnnd  it  necessary  to  abandon  tho 
free  port,  and,  as  they  hnd  a  dght  |o  dp,  io 
adopt  the  alternative  whicb  was  embodied  la 
the  measure  now  before  the  house.  Tbe  bon» 
gent,  had  stated  tliat  slaves  had  bean  latipiiBCod 
into  the  Mauritios,  and  that  It  wyuld  bo  nqjost 
to  those  who  had  opposed  the  slaito-trade  if  any 
favour  were  shown  to  mesi  wl^.  supported  it. 
This  assertion  mast  be  decided  by  facttf  .and  if 
the  hon,  gent,  woald  look  at  tbe  papccsi  \m 
would  find  that»  for  years,  the.tcado  hnd.  not 
existed  %  and  that  even  prior  to  1621,  it  wnniMl 
carried  pn  to  any  p^at  eatont*.  An  armOd  sbiii^ 
certainly  was  stationed  in  PeycheUeSi<traMi| 
not,  however*,  for  tho  prevention  of.  IJhe.  slave 
^ade  in  Iho  Maoritins,  hot  for  tbe  pcevoBtiflB 
of  the  slave  trade  geofrally.  ..•..* 

Mr.  R.  MiU$  wiid,  this  qoestioB  bad  beta 
Settled  at  the  period  of.tbe.peaee  t  and  if  mbd^ 
special  conse  were  not  assigsed  for  the  pm^ 
posed  altf  ration,  be  coaceivod  that  the  ibcisioa 
wl^eh  had  then  been  come  to  Migbl  .to^b* 
abided  by*    The  bon.  gent  then  referred  1b  tbo 
papers  bcfiore  the  house,  and  also  to  tbo  correoi^ 
pondence  cooUiioed  in  the  feports  of  the  Afiri* 
can  Society,  for  tbe  purpose  of  showbv  tbel 
tho  slavo  trade  was  carried  on  to  agieatevtOBt 
io  the  MaurtttHsi  Sir  R.  Farqnbnr*s  oneooss  hi 
extirpating  tbe  ManritiHs  slave  tradov  waoaot 
dVvlng  to  Ibe  co-opeiwtioa  of  the  inbabitaolSf 
but  to  liis. treaties  wttb  tlie  .Battvo  priqoea. 
What,  be  asked,  woold  be  tbe  elfect  of  thin 
imeotfareon  the  WeM  ladia. planters,  who  bad 
absUlBed  from  thai  illogal  tfalBe,  wbeo*  they 
.saw  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Ffaaoe,  wb<j» 
wiso  ia  their  day>  and  gfeneratloB,  bnd  carried 
on  tbo  tr«do  in  spite  of 'law^  n? warded  by  6o« 
veramont  at  tbeir  ekptase  I    It  Conid  boI<  be 
other  than  ii\|arioiBs  i  and  for  thln^ .  as  well  as 
,oiher  reasons,  be  should  oppose  the  bill. 
'    Mr.fiMbJfsmsaidthntiB  the  last  eauioo  it 
>had  beeft  propoaod  to  sedBcfe  tbe  doty  owMao- 
HUesoBgari  but  the  answer  nf  the  West  India 
interest  bdd  thee  been,  thbtthe  Maofitins  en- 
Joyed  commercial  advantages  in-  Which  tho 
Wast  India  isiaods  did  not  participate.    That 
pica  was  BOW  takte  «way^   the  rsstrictiono' 
wbicb'bad  operated  wpoo  the  West  India  islaBd<>« 
and  wbicb  did  aot  affect  the  Maaritius, 
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been  removed  i  and  both  interests  being  now, 
As  regarded  commercial  advantage,  on  a  foot- 
ing, a  new  ground  of  objection  must  be  taken 
to  the  reduction  of  the  Mauritius  duty.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  opposition  at  present  made  to 
this  reduction  was  of  a  different  description — 
it  was  alleged  that  the  colony  of  the  Mauritius 
bad  carried  on  an  illicit  commerce  in  slaves. 
But  this  allegation,  as  it  applied  to  an  existing 
trade,   was  not  supported  by  fact.     Prior  to 
18S0,    some  smuggling  of   slaves  had  taken 
place  ;  but,  according  to  the  best  evidence  be- 
fore the  house,  that  practice  continued  no  lon- 
jger.    Then  the  Mauritius  must  be  judged,  not 
according  to  what  it  had  been,  but  according 
-to  what  it  was.     Now  he  must  say  that,  from 
all  he  could  collect  from  Mauritius,  that  the 
proprietors  all  resided  on  their  estates  and  that 
their  slaves  were  conseqaently  treated  with 
more  indulgence   than  in    any  other  of  our 
colonies   (hear,   hear).      The  whole  question 
as  affecting  the  West  Indian  interest — and  on 
that  ground  the    bill    was    really    opposed, 
•mounted  to  this,  that  a  small  quantity,  say 
18,000  hhds.,  of  sugar  might  be  thence  imported 
Into  the  English  market.  But  if  it  did  not  come 
here.  It  would  come  into  the  European  market, 
and  would  have  the  effect,  from  its  cheapness, 
of'determining  the  general  price.    He  would 
also  obierve  to  the  West  Indians,  that  when- 
ever their  supply  exceeded  the  demand  in  Eng- 
land, Its  excess,  which  must  go  into  the  Euro- 
pean market,  would  produce  the  same  effect — 
and  destroy  the  West  India  monopoly  (hear, 
liear). 

Sir  JR.  Farquhur  laid  that  he  naturally  felt  a 
Strong  interest  for  a  colony  which  he  had  him- 
•elf  so  long  administered.  In  1810  he  wan 
present  at  the  conqnest  «)f  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
when  proclamations  had  been  distributed  to  the 
inhabitants  which  promised  them  not  only  the 
advantages  they  enjoyed  under  France,  but 
tbe  pre-eminent  advantages  of  Briti»h  cohmists. 
The  promises  held  out  to  them  were  free  trade 
and  tbe  fullest  protection  to  the  produce  of 
tbe  island  in  the  mother  country.  But  how  had 
thOM  promises  been  fuI611ed  ?  Thoy  had  lost 
the  extensive  trade  they  formerly  possessed, 
and  their  produce  met  with  no  protection. 
The  order  of  Council  Issued  in  the  >ear  1816, 
giving  to  those  colonies  a  free  trade,  was  ac- 
companied with  so  many  restrictions,  that, 
coupled  with  the  prohibitions  which  were 
placed  on  it  in  the  ports  of  France,  it  was  a 
perfect  nullity.  The  fluctuations  which  fol- 
lowed thererrom  destroyed  all  the  confidence 
of  the  merchants}  and  the  inhabitants,  being 
thus  deprived'  of  tbe  benefits  of  free  trade, 
naturally  became  agriculturists,  and,  owing 
to  the  hnrriciines,  wnich  destroyed  the  other 

Slantations  of  the  country,  cultivat«>rs  of  sugar, 
burbon  Being  separated  from  the  Mauritius 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  enjoyed  all  her  ancient 
advantages,  and  the  contraUof  such  prosperity 
with  the  depression  of  the  Mauritius  naturally 
tended  to  excite  discontent  and  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  the  latter  island. 
Tbe  Manritius  was  thus  sacrificed  to  Euro- 
pean and  indinn  policy,  whilst,  on  the 
ground  of  Interest,  expediency,  and  justice,  it 
onght  totenjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  British 
fttgar  colonies.  He  contended  that  no  slave 
trade  existed  at  present  in  the  Mauritius,  and 
Iht  tlave  trade  which  had  prevailed  there  some 
ftmr  or  ive  jcan  ago  bad  been  carried  on  by 


some  renegadoet,  who  had  lived  by  privateer- 
ing during  the  war,  and  not  by  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  He  showed,  by  re- 
ference to  different  abstracts  of  tbe  slave  p<^- 
pulatioo,  that  it  had  not  increased  during  the 
conquest  of  the  island,  and  inferred,  from  all 
these  reasons,  that  there  was  no  groand,  aaire 
that  of  tie  volo^  ticjubeo^  for  opposing  the  pro* 
position  now  suggested  in  favour  of  the  trade  of 
the  Mauritius. 

Mr.  OordoH  would  have  no  objectioa  c» 
vote  for  tlie  bill,  if  it  were  postponed  to  the 
year  1888,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  la  tke 
interim  how  far  It  would  affect  West  IndUa 
interests. 

Mr.  Plummer  moved,  as  an  amendBcnt,  thoc 
the  bill  be  read  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Humt  trusted  that  the  honse,  now  tkot 
it  was  only  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Mao* 
ritius,  would  also  take  into  its  considerotiiM 
the  state  of  the  West  India  colonies 

For  the  bill,  37— Against  it,  14— Majority  io 
favour  of  it,  8S. 


Monday,  Jvme  6.— Mr.  HmtkUtom 
the  order  of  tbe  day  for  a  committee  on  tbe 
Mauritius  Trade  bill.  In.answer  to  a  qncstioa 
from  Mr.  Bernal,  with  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion into  the  Mauritius,  of  foreign  sugars,  be 
observed,  that,  as  an  effect  of  the  general  Co* 
lonial  Trade  bill  soch  sngart  coald  oot  be 
admitted  into  the  Mauritias. 

Mr.  Bernal  (and,  subsequently,  Mr.  Oer^ 
don)  then  observed,  that  should  the  Colonial 
Trade  bill  not  pass,  that  intention  coald  not 
be  gathered  from  tlie  present  bill.  He  sug- 
Kested  that  a  few  words  should  be  inserted  is 
it  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  mistake. 

Mr.  Uuskitson  said,  that  the  objection  was 
merely  technical  (hear,  hear).  The  bon.  geot. 
and  his  frifnds  had  themselves  demanded  tbe 
separation  of  the  present  measure  froas  the 
general  Colonial  Trade  bill.  They  must  be 
aware  that  it  would  shortly  merge  in  tbe  pro- 
visions of  the  latter  bill. 

Mr.  Bright  was  bound  ta  suppose.  If  tbe  rt. 
hon.  gen  I.  would  not  put  in  tbe  few  words  fb^t 
had  been  suggested  by  his  boo.  friend,  that  be 
was  at  least  prepared  with  other  words  to  mo* 
swer  the  same,  purpose.    But  if  that  rt.  boa. 
gent,  was  not  so  prepared,  let  bin  at  leaot 
afford  the  house  some  clear  and  specific  grouai^a 
for  declining  to  insert  tboM  which  bad   boeo 
just  suggested.     As  for  waiting  to  detenaiae 
matters  of  this  kind  in  one  bill,  by  tbe  terms  «# 
another,  he  should  have  thoog|it  that  the  bosne 
had  had  reason  enough  already  to  re^:Tvt  tbe 
time  and  labour  which  it  cost  Ibea  to  rrsaodv 
bills  that  had  been  passed  in  a  similar  Baaorr, 
without  desiring  to  add  this  to  the  list  (beoxV 
It  seemed  as  if  the  olgect  were  really  to  asia. 
lead  the  house. 

Mr.  Htiskiutm  was  almost  inclined  (oaay  thot 
the  hon.  gent,  who  had  just  spoken,  appeared 
to  be  inclined  wilfully  to  misstate  his  worda. 
When  the  hon.  genu  imputed  to  him  a  deaa^m 
to  mislead  the  house  on  this  or  any  other  ^oeo* 
tion,  the  house,  he  trusted,  would  do  bias  tbo 
justice  to  believe  that  he  was  quite  as  incapoble 
as  the  hon.  gent,  himself,  or  any  other  Ito^. 
member,  of  doing  any  such  thing  (.l^^n^*  beor). 
To  him,  he  confessed,  the  language  of  tbb  bill 
was  perfectly  explicit  and  intelligible.  1 1 
sugars  were  allowed  to  be  imported  sisio 
Jamaica,  there  could  bo  do  reason,  opo«  tb* 
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principle  of  the  present  bill,  why  they  should 
not  he  Allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  Maori- 
tiBselao;  or  why,  if  they  were  to  be  excluded 
froa  the  Mauritius,  they  should  not  be  equally 
eiclttded  from  tlie  West  Indies.  The  fact  was, 
that  as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  no  foreij^o 
Ulnars  Aonld  be  imported  either  into  the  Mau- 
ritius or  any  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

Mr.  fV,  Morion  said,  the  languag^e  of  this  bill 
was  very  clear.     It  was  to  this  etfect— *^  That 
all  articles  being  the    produce  of   the  island 
of  Mauritius,  or  the  growth  thereof—- and  all 
colonial  produce,  goods,  and  commodities  that 
shall  have  been  imported   into  the  island  of 
Manritios  (hear,  hear),  shall  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing  as  all  such  colonial  produce  and 
foreign  commodities  imported  into    Jamaica 
under  the  existing  law.*'     And  that  existing 
lav  prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  sugars 
^bear*  bear).     Why,  then,  it  did  appear  to  him 
tint  the  plain  intention  of  this  bill  was  to  de- 
clare, that  the  trade  of  the  Mauritius  should  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  Jamaica, 
or  any  other  of  the  West  India  islands.     The 
hou.  gent.*s  objection,  howeven  was,  that  pro- 
hibited  foreign  goods,  such  u  sugars,  might, 
under  the  present  terms  of  this  bill,  be  imported 
iout  the  Mauritius,  and  through  the  Mauritius, 
into  tbe   United   Kingdom,  to  the  great  dc- 
irlment  and  prejudice  of  the  West  India  pro- 
duce.    But  he  rou»t  contend,  that  if  that  were 
tbe  fact,  then  the  same  observation  mast  apply 
equally  to  Jamaica  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bemol  was  sorry  that  the  right  bod. 
geot.  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  taken  up  his  re- 
Buu'iLS  in  the  light  he  seemed  to  .have  done. 
He  utterly  disclaimed  mere  technical  objec 
lions.  The  objections  which  he  had  taken  Xn- 
night,^  be  certainly  bad  understood  that  right 
buQ.  genu  on  a  former  night  to  have  admitted. 
He  still  contended  that  the  security  he  wiiihed 
to  have  introduced  did  not  exist  in  this  bill ; 
sod  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  former  measure 
ihould  be  lost,  the  framing  of  this  would  be 
Cosnd  to  be  excessively  deftctive.  There  was 
ia  its  present  condition  this  real  and  visible  de- 
fect— that  sugars  might  be  im  ported  from  China, 
or  from  India,  into  the  Mauritius,  and  from 
thence  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Hmkitiom  observed,  that  the  general 
principle  on  which  Government  proposed  to  act 
was  to  open  the  trade  of  all  the  colonies,  but  to 
provide  at  tbe  same  time  against  the  introdoc- 
tioo  of  foreign  produce,  by  prohibiting  impor- 
tation tbroagh  tbe  colonies. 

Mr.  Ger^n  thought  that,  in  common  fair- 
aesi  and  candour,  the  operation  of  this  specific 
measore  ought  to  be  restrained,  until  the  West 
Indians  bad  had  time  to  reap  some  advantage 
froM  tibe  effect  of  the  former  bill — say  for  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  BUteo  cootd  not  concur  with  his  hon. 
friends  near  bim  in  their  opposition  to  this  bill  $ 
and  he  entreated  them  not  to  throw  needless 
impediaient*  in  the  way  of  that  liberal  and  en- 
lightened colonial  policy  which  his  Majesty's 
goferament  were  now  pursuing  so  honourably 
to  Chcfliaelveu  and  so  beneficially  for  this 
coantry. 

Mr.  7*.  Wtbom  could  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  his  boa.  fri«nd  who  had  spoken  last  The 
cese*  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  West  India 
lalaods  utood  on  very  difierent  grojinds.  The 
sagar*  frooi  the  Mauritius  were  not  nent  home 
by  i^laaion,  but  by  merchants  and  supercargoes 


who  bought  them  thf  re  as  return  cargoes  for 
ships  sent  thither  with  goods  for  the  island 
Irade.  When  the  sugars  were  bought  there, 
they  were  bought,  therefore,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land, under  the  idea  that  they  would  not  be  id- 
lowed  to  be  imported  for  home  consumption* 

Sir  R,  Farquhur  knew  very  well  that  of  iatc 
the  planters  of  Mauritius  had  sent  home  their 
own  sugars  for  sale  in  this  country  (hear).  He 
must  also  observe,  that  the  Mauritius  had  a  very 
powerful  claim  on  thiscountrv,  incoosel^uence 
of  the  expectations  that  were  held  out  to  it  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  when  the  Mauritius  Sugar  bill 
was  rend  twice,  and  subsequently  thrown  out. 
Those  expectatioos  had  been  of  course  disap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  HuskiuoH^  after  what  his  hon.  friend  had 
just  stated,  and  considering  the  great  distresses 
to  which  fhis  Island  had  been  so  frequently  re- 
duced by  natural  causes,  such  as  violent  storms 
and  hurricanes,  could  not  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  gent*,  opposite.  Last  year  he 
was  niet  with  the  objection  tliat  some  restrict 
tions  existed  in  the  trade  of  the  West  India 
Islands  that  did  not  apply  to  that  of  the  Mau- 
ritius. At  the  time  he  did  not  attach  any  great 
weight  to  the  objection,  and  now  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  resolution,  not  of  superadding  re- 
strictions on  either,  but  of  removing  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  both  (hear). 

Mr.  Plummer  denied  that  any  pledge  had  been* 
given  by  this  government  in  favour  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, it  was  fallacious  to  suppose  that  tbe  in- 
truduclioi)  of  the  sugar  of  the  Mauritius  would 
not  be  prejudicial  to  the  West  ludies,  when  it 
WBt  admitted  that  there  was '  a  large  surplna 
produce  of  those  islands  on  hand* 

The  house  then  resumed,  and  the  report  WU 
ordered  to  be  received  to-morrow. 

SierrO'Leone* 

Ti;esdat,'April  14. — Mr.  Hume  moved  Ibr 
a  return  of  the  past  and  present  expense  of 
Sierra-Leone,  and  the  liberated  negroes  theroy 
when 

Mr.  3V,  Horton  suggested  that  as  the  hon. 
gent,  would,  no  doubt,  make  a  statement  of 
some  length,  It  would  be  better  for  him  to  move 
at  once  for  the  papers,  and  bring  forward  a 
speciHc  motion  at  a  future  day.  It  could  not 
be  proper  to  introduce  the  matter  in  so  thin  a 
house,  and  during  the  absence  of  tbe  Sec.  for 
Foreign  Afiairs. 

Mr.  Hume  was  willing  to  accede  to  this  pro  • 
position,  provided  an  early  day  were  appointed 
for  the  discussion  of  this  question,  which  he  re- 
crarJed  as  very  important,  since  he  hoped  that 
some  millions  might  be  saved  for  the  time  to 
come,  if  the  line  of  policy  should  be  adopted 
which  be  intended  to  propose. — On  Mr.  W. 
Horton's  statement  that  part  of  the  information 
sought  fur  was  received  and  the  rest  speedily 
expected,  Mr.  Hume  agreed  to  postpone  bit 
motion  in  the  hope  of  a  fuller  attendance  of 
members. 

Tbursdat,  Mat  S6. — Mr.  W>  Hotiom 
wished  to  ask  Mr  Hume  what  course  be 
intended  to  pursue  with  respect  to  his  motion 
on  the  subject  of  Sierra- Leone.  The  in* 
formation  sought  comprehended  a  variety  of 
subjects,  and  was  not  at  present  in  pos. 
session  of  Crovernment.  They  were  about  to 
send  out  a  commissioQ  to  the  colony  for  such 
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furtJMr  retnriM  at  were  reqoirad  to  complete 
the  impera  moved  for.  Under  these  circom- 
■tancet  he  wished  the  hon.  gent,  not  to  delay 
the  other  business  of  the  house  by  a  fruitless 
motion,  but  to  suspend  the  discussion  tUi  per- 
fect information  had  arrived. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  his  with  to  go  into  de- 
tail on  this  subject  arcie  from  his  conviction 
that  neither  tlie  house  nor  tlie  country  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it ;  nor  with  the 
ficts  jrhich  v^ould,  he  thought,  fully  establish 
that  the  attempts  of  Government  with  respect  to 
that  colony  had  failed,  and  would  continue  to 
'fsll.  He  feared  that  every  hope  which  had  been 
held  out  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
oaptnred  negroesf  after  an  enormous  expense, 
bad  proved  abortive.  However,  as  all  the  re- 
turns which  he  required  could  not  be  produced 
this  session,  be  would,  for  the  present,  content 
himself  with  stating  the  nature  of  them.  They 
livere,  we  believe,  about  90  in  number,  aud  em- 
braced—the expense  of  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  that  colony  since  the  year  1808 — 
Uie  expense  of  the  vessels  employed  on  that 
coast  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade— the 
exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  colony  in 
the  same  period — the  revenue  derived  from  tlie 
colony,  and  its  application — the  births,  mar» 
riages,  and  deaths  to  the  colony — a  census  of 
tlie  popolation  of  varions  classes  i  and  several 
other  accounts  of  a  similar  nature,  aomo  of 
which,  as  one  respecting  the  state  of  the  cap- 
tured negroes  and  Maroons  sent  thither  from  J»- 
aaica,  he  asked  for  with  a  view  of  shewing 
that  the  experiment  of  free  labour  imd  failed 
at  Sierra-Leone,  fle  concluded  by  moTing  for 
the  returns. 

Mr.  FT.  HoTtm  i  Inquiry,  he  allowed,  was 
requisite:  but  he  trusted  that  the  house  and 
the  public  would  suspend  their  opinions  until 
the  information  moved  for  should  be  afforded. 
When  that  way  ohlaincd>  the  house  would  lie 
qp^ifled  to  discuss  the  policy  of  coQtinuing  the 
colony  of  Sierra- Leone,  and  to  decide  how  far 
the  experiibent  of  free  labour,  which  had  been 
tried  tfaerOf  had  or  hadnot  succeeded. 

Mr.  Bnmglum  trusted  that  hon.  memlwrs,  in 
ibe  absence  of  information,  would  not  deem  any 
•am  which  bad  been  expended  in  support  of  the 
colony  of  Sierra-Leone  Unreasonable,  however 
large  It  might  appear  at  first  view.  He  thought 
no  man  would  conceive  any  sum  unreasonable, 
who  considered  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  90/KX)  indtviduals  had  been  maintained 
for  so  maqy  years.  The  question  of  free  la- 
boar  vraa  not  to  be. decided  by  the  value  of  it 
ht  Sierra-Leone,  but  by  the  value  of  it  in 
Hayti.  The  government  of  Hay  ti  had  recently 
declared  that  they  were  willing  to  receive  any 

anaotity  of  free  negroes  which  might  be  sent 
lither  X  and  he  believed  had  artually  received, 
within  the  last  year,  6,000  negroes  from  Caro- 
Hmi,  Maryland,  and  the  other  slave  states  in 
North  America. 
The  returns  were  then  ordered. 

Captured  Negroe$,  Sfc. 

•  Fkidat,  M4icn  11.~Mr.  Herriu  moved  (in 
the  committee  of  supply)  that  45,0001.  be  voted 
for  the  sapport  of  captured  negroes,  &c.  and 
I7,4S5L  to  defray  the  expeoce  ef  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  treaties  with  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Netherlands,  for  preventing  the  tralBc 
in  slaves. 

Mr.  Bcmol  oppoasd  the  granlh  because  he 


conceived  them  to  produce  no  pmctleaiattDtf; 
He  complained  of  fhe  lameaiable  lacicaw  ef 
the  slave-trade  under  foreign  tags  witMa  the 
last  few  years,  and  contended  that  the  horrors 
of  it  were  now  ten  times  as  great  as  thcf  wers 
before  we  hiid  abolinhed  it  He  believed  thtt 
the  five  yeara  had  now  expired  after  which 
Portugal  was  to  give  up  the  slave-trade  loslh 
of  the  line.  Slaves  weroi  however,  daily  posrisc 
into  the  Brextls,  and  not  only  into  fhe  Brasils, 
but  also  into  the  Havannah  aad  the  other  co- 
lonies of  Spain,  which  were  now  thriviag  atoar 
ex  pense.  He  trusted  that  somcthiag  weald  bs 
done  to  check  thisevii. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  complained  of  ^  ihanefsl 
manner  in  which  foreign  powers  were  dsi|y 
violatta^  M>e  treaties  they  Imd  made  with  as  os 
this  sulyect,  and  called  upon  the  govenmentts 
take  such  measures  as  would  release  as  evca 
from  the  suspicion  of  coonteoaaciog  the  homis 
which  their  conduct  occasiDned*  • 

The  grants  were  then  agreed  to. 

Right  of  Search.     • 

MovDAT,  Mat  Id.— Mr.  Cnmkig  laid  apes 
the  table  th^  "copy  of  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
for  the  prevention  of  illicit  dealing  hi  AfHcss 
slaves.  The  right  honourable  geatlems 
said,  that  Sweden  herself  was  not  eaga^ 
la  this  neforiotts  traflic,  bat,  anfertuaaiely, 
her  flag  had  been  aiade  ase  of  to  cover 
the  trade  of  other  natlonsi  The  olr}ef  t  of  go- 
vernment was  to  extead  the  power  of  search  la 
suspected  vessels  as  for  as  possible  i  and  thb 
request  on  the  part  of  Sweden  hnd  beea  acced- 
ed to.  Ho  was  sorry  that  another  treaty  to  the 
same  effect,  which  had  been  alluded  to  h  the 
royal  speech— vrith  the  United  States  of  Am* 
riea — Imd  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

East  and  fFest  India  Sugar. 

Frioat,    MAaoH  la^Mr.  Msf  mM  thst 
before  the  third  reading  of  the  bUlCAnnaal  Da> 
ties)  he  wished  to  make  a  fow  ohscrvatioas  ro» 
specting  the  sogar  trade.    The  heavy  daty 
that  wae  continued  on.  oar  Bast  India  «i|SfS, 
was  a  grievous   restraint  upon  trade,  aad 
a  bordenMmo  tax  upc«i  Krc'i'*  consumers  ef 
the  article.    It  was  perfectly  wall  fcaawl  that 
all  the  countries,  almost  wlthont  an  exceptisa, 
lying  within  95  degrees,  on  oufoer  side  of  the 
Equator^  were  by  nature  swdapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  (hear,  hear)  %  and  yet,  such 
had- been  the  narrow  policy  of  oorgoveraBeat, 
that  its  im  posts  might  bo  Mid  to  have  confined  the 
growth  of  sugars  for  our  auirhei  la  a  few  M>tt 
and  isolated  spots  of  land  in  the  Carihheaa  sra 
(hear).    Those  duties  amonnted  to  a  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  importation  of  sugar  raieed  la 
any  other  countries«  exef  pthsg  indeed,  la  oar 
vast   East    India  pomessioqs  i    and  oar  Ka^ 
India  sugars  w^re  burdoaed  «ilh  an  astraordi- 
oary  weight  of  duty.     On  what  graaadi  had 
such  a  daiy  been  laid  upon  an  importaat  pr^ 
duct  of  our  Indian  empire,  mhkh  cantaiaed  a 
population  of  80,000^000  of  annls  and  ssore— 
who   were    ready  to  take  oar  ssaaalartaris 
to  a  very  large  ainonat,  provided  ttalj  they 
could  find  in  our  markets  a  vent  far  their  native 
produce  (bear,  hear)  1    If  the  otgoct  of  Go- 
vemment  bad  been  to  protect  the  West  laAs 
interest,  the  only  effect  of  s«ch  a  plan  was  is 
keep  up  a  cursed  and  detcalahic  system  a 
slavery,  the  existence  of  which  every  ama  is 
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M  boMc  mwU  join  with  hiin  in  drploring. 
Wkn  be  tlaled  ttat  the  da(T  <m  Wett  IndiA 
ikgsn  «r«s  S7s.t  wUIe  that  oo  lUtt  India  fupirt 
m  aWat  STt.,  tlie  lioaae  iniin  perceire  that 
fadi  a  difference  wai  rslculatod  to  lieep  one 
ef  tkeae  tofara  entirely  out  of  the  marliet ; 
and,  kj  eoDteqnence,  to  dimininh  the  supply. 
Kow  ^mdance  of  produce  is  the  very  nnews 
•f  cosoMrcial  prosperity.    It  was  tme,  there 
WIS  a    dravback   allowed    on  thf-ie  dnttes, 
SMoantins  to  6s.  per  cwt.i  bat  that  drawbacli 
■rrved  only  ifi  pot  opirards  of  1,000,0001.  in  the 
pscfcett  of  the  West  Indians.   It  was  with  pain 
that  he  felt  Um»elf  bound  on  this  occasion, 
rtroof ly  to  object  to  the  coume  which  hb  ra^es- 
lj*s  lainisters  seemed  dbposed  to  take  upon  the 
sshjecL  He  had  with  pleasure  supported  them  in 
K^in(e  the  duties  on  wool,  timber,  iron,  hemp, 
sad  wine?   and   in  all   (he    principles  npon 
which  they  had  made  these  reductions,  he  cor- 
dislly  concurred.     Even  upon  questions,  per- 
kaps,  of  sBore  doabtfol  expediency — as  when 
the  bonnties  on  onr  fisheries  were  withdrawn — 
he  had  gone  with  ministers,  because  he  con- 
ceited that  trade  coald  only  flourish  by  being 
frse.    But  wby  was  the  duty  on  £ast  India  su- 
pes  to  be  continued — a  duty  so  contrary  to 
these  principles  of  free  trade  which  minislcrs 
had  advocated  with  so  much  energy  in  other 
CBKs  (bear,  hear)  I    The  Rast  India  trade  was 
nferiagtoeerely  ftomtbeioeqoaltty  of  duties; 
and  Ae  poblic  were  left  without  the  benefit 
a  fiur  competition.    To  prove  that  the  Went 
Indiaaa  thcsseltes  considered  tb^  they  de^ 
lived  BO  material  benefit  from  the  drawbacli  on 
dbe  exportation  of  sugars,  be  would  cite  the  de* 
daiatioo  of   a   genUeman  holding  a  distin.' 
gulAed  situation  Ui  the  West  Indies,  who  was 
allowed  to  poness  the  best  information  oo  these 
sBAyects,  awd  who  was  himself  the  agent  for  the 
idaad    of  Jaasaica— Mr.   Hibbert.    The  hon, 
gent  here  read  un  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Hibbert,  published  in  Ihe  Royal  Gaxette  of  Ja- 
maica, the  1st  of  May  18S4,  which  admitted 
that  the  drawback  on  refined  sngars  was  little 
dbrt  of  a  gratnitons   bounty  of  about  6s.  per 
cwL  oB  the  exportation  of  all  West  India  su- 
that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  of  the  Writ  India  islands, 
ise  would  observe,  that  this  drawback 
^6t.  per  cwt  would  amount,  upon  the  total 
ef  sagmrs  imported  from  the  West  Indies  into 
this  rowntry,  which  was  perhaps  190,000  tons, 
to  aboot  1,140,0001.    Now  these  facts  were  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Hibbert  himself  t  and  yet  the 
boifva,  large  as  it  was,  would  not  answer  the 
dewva  or  the  necessities  of  the  West  Indians 
(hear,  hear).    Year  after  year  the  West  In- 
dians came  to  this  house  for  further  relief  and 
a^mance  i  to  whatever  extent  that  assistance 
might  be  afforded,  it  never  proved  satisfiictory 
or  solhclent.    He,  however,  bad  a  radical  ob- 
je^non  *o  bounties  of  any  kind.     If  a  bounty 
«vre  allowed  on  sugair  or  any  other  article,  the 
eoly   effect  was,  that  the  'foreign   consumer 
t^wil6  buy  it  so  much  cheaper  i  and  in  that  ca^ 
it  moat  be  allowed  that  we  ourselves  made  a 
pre  seat  of  so^nucb  to  the  foreign  consumer.    It 
■ad  been  aiid  that  a  rise  of  prices  In  colonial 
prodnce  was  rather  beneficial  in  some  respects 
than  otherwise  i  and  thus  it  was  often  argued, 
that  aach  a  rise  of  prices  Improved  the  coodi- 
ftoB  of  the  West  India  slaves.  But  he  denied  this. 
He  kad  reason  to  believe  that  the  only  effect  of 
twefc  aa  advaace  in  prices  was,  that  the  slave 
wan  compelled  to  work  the  harder  during  all  Ihe 


time  the  Improved  marhet  was  likely  to  last 
(hear).  The  free  labourer,  indeed,  might  bo- 
oefit  under  such  circumstances;  but  not  tile 
slave.  In  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  the  slavea 
were  generally  better  treated  than  in  many 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  sugar  was  aoC 
cultivated,  the  at erage  increase  of  slave  popa>- 
lation  with  rsfereoce  to  other  of  the  islands, 
was  about  S  per  cent  In  Barbadoes,  whora 
ver^  littie  sugar  was  raised,  the  increase  wan 
about  one-and-a-half  per  cent.  In  the  larger 
island  of  Jamaica,  where  the  coltivalion  of  Ihiu 
prodnce  was  carried  oo  to  a  much  larger  est 
tent,  the  decrease  of  human  life  was  about  I  par 
cent,  t  but  In  Demerarav  In  Guiana,  the  grea^ 
mart  for  sogara,  and  whore  the  mast  conaidOe» 
able  number  of  slaves  were  employed  in'ltn 
cnltivation,  the  decrease  of  hnman  IMc  wum 
about.  S  per  cent  He  sat  down  protesting 
that  he  should  never  cease  to  advoeale  the 
cause  of  free  trade  all  over  the  world  (heary 
hear). 

Mr.  Mokvttm  recommended  the  abolition  of 
slavery  as  the  only  permanent  reuMdy  for  West 
Indian  distress  s  but  opposed  that  fednctioa  of 
duty  on  the  imporuUpn  of  East  India  lagasa 
which  had  been  just  reeommended  lo  the 
housew 

Captgia  JfaleHTy  observed,  that  the  protec4» 
lug  duty  had  been  defended  on  the  grasind  that 
individttals  had  thereby  been  indnced  to  am* 
burk  their  property  in  the  West  India  ootonieai 
but  that  he  held  to  be  no  sufllcing  reasoa  for 
keeping  np  the  price  of  an  article  which  might 
be  denominated  a  necesiary  of  life.  In  hli 
qpinion,  U  would  tend  greaUy  to  the  Interait 
of  this  country,  if  it  wore  not  at  all  conneetetf 
with  the  West  India  islands.  From  the  tioM  wi 
Adam  8piith  to  the  present  day,  every  intelli- 
gent writer  on  political  economy  had  oo»> 
demoed  oqr  colonial  cottnnxions.  The  a^de  ta 
the  West  India  islands  was  a  lonng  trade  to. 
this  country. .  By  Importing  sugar  from  the 
£a^  Indies  a  double  advantage  would  be 
gained  ;  the  article  would  be  cheaper,  and  the 
(fountry  would  bo  relieved  tram  those  heavy 
military  and  civil  establishmenls  which  ska, 
and  not  the  Wett  India  colonies,  now  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  R,  suit  said,  a  aolenin  compact  had  beaa 
entered  into  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies— the  former  having  stipulated  to 
grant  every  protection- to  the  latten  and  that 
compact  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  ofi  0« 
that  ground  he  olyected  to  the  course  propotad 
by  the  hon.  member  with  whom  the  debate  had 
originated,  and,  generally  to  ihp  aignmcrnts  of 
thoie  who  advocated  the  introductkm  of  BatI 
India  sugar,  and  who  would  force  West  India 
sng^r  out  of  the  market  Every '  speeics  *of 
Britiih  manufacture  was  protected  agaimt 
competition.  So  was  the  linen  of  Ireland,'  and 
the  sa|t  fisb  of  North. America  |  and  why  ihbuld 
not  the  same  protection  be  afforded  to  our  co- 
lonial produce  ?  The  advocates  for  East  India 
sugar  argued  that  it  oogh^  to  be  imported,  b»^ 
cause  it  was  produced  by  free  labour  i  bat 
gentlemen  would  recollect,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  cotton  which  was  manufactured  la 
this  country  wa*  brought  in  its  raw  state  from 
the  soathem  provinces  of  America  and  Brastl. 
Did  they  not  know  that  a  great  portion  of  those 
who  cuitivated  cotton  in  Georgia  wers  slaves,' 
end  that  all  the  cultivators  of  cotton  In  Brasll 
Here  slaves  ?  Now,  be  would  ask,  did  not  thosa 
persons  who  purchased  cottoa  thus  raised,  co* 
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coorege,  nay  aggravate  slaviTy  ?  Why,  if  they 
held  slavery  io  inch  abboirence,  should  they 
encourage  it,   by  using   the  slave    labour  of 
another  country  }    Yet,  if  they  did  not,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  break  up  their  intercohrse 
with  a  great  part  of  America  and  nith  Brazil 
— a  sacrifice  which  neither  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  nor  the  nanufaclnrers  of  this 
country,  would  be  very-  ready  to  make.     The 
hon.  gent  then  contended,  that  the  bounty  on 
the  exporUdon  of  the  refined  sugar  of  the  West 
Indies  was  perfectly  just}  for  on  the  &ith  of 
that  arrangement  the  growers   had    been  in- 
doced  from  time  to  time  to  embark  their  pro- 
perty in  the  trade.    He  wished  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  could  bring  forward 
lome  equitable  arrangement  by  which  the  inte« 
nsts  off  the  two  parties  connected  with  this 
I  question  would  be  preserved,  while  each  of  them 
Mceived  a  certain  benefit    As  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  that  rt  hon.  gent,  with  reference  to  rum 
and  brown  sugar,  he  feared,  if  it  were  not  con- 
siderably modified,  that  it  would  prove  an  in- 
jury, instead  of  a  benefit,  to  the  colooien 

Mr.  F.  Buxitm  said,  that  no  desire  existed  on 
the  part  of  himself  or  bis  friends  to  oppress  the 
West  loditf  interest:  but  they  were  anxious 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  black  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies.    It  was  asserted  that  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  was  good  for  the 
■lave,  and  that  a  depreciation  of  price  was  pre- 
jadicial  to  him.  Now  he  denied  this.  A  reduction 
in  the  price  munt  produce  one  of  two  effeci* — 
either  the  proprietor  would  cultivate  less  land, 
or  if  he  did  not  continue  to  cultivate  it,  he 
would  substitute  some  other  article  of  growth. 
In  either  case,  this  must  be  beneficial  to  the 
negrob    If  the  proprietor  ceased  cultivating  hU 
•state,  the  n«gro  would  be  exempted  from  la- 
bour ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  continued  to  cul- 
tivate, the  negro  must  be  employed  in  raising 
pmviiions.    He  was  sure,  that  the  custom  of 
not  growing  provisions  was  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  In  the  colonial  system  t  and  he  believed 
that  many  persons  thought  the  growth  of  pro- 
vliiotts  in  the  colonies  should  be  attended  to 
almost  exclusively.    The  custom  of  keeping  up 
high  prices  by  giving  artificial  bounties,  cai.ied 
the  neglect  of  this  branch  of  cultivation  ;  and 
the  removal  of  a  system  which  had  such  injuri- 
o«§  effects  would  he  extreroefy  beneficial.  Take 
it  eitlier  way,  it  must  do  good:  if  the  cultiva- 
tor ceased  to  employ  the  negroes,  there  would 
ho  a  diminution  of  labour i    but   if  be  still 
chose  to  employ  them,  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  provisions.    It  was  quit*  clear,  that 
when  the  least  quantity  of  sugar  was  grown,  the 
■lave  was  belter  off  than  where  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  was  carried  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Trant  deprecated  these  incidental  dis- 
cussions of  the  colonial  questions.  He  should, 
therefore,  abnlain  fn>m  expressing  his  opinions 
ttll  the  matter  came  substantively  before  the 
house. 
-*  Mr.  Bright  expressed  his  hope  that  those 
who  professed  themselves  the  friends  of  free 
trade  would  take  care  that  the  West  India  in- 
terests were  not  the  only  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral application  of  the  principles.  Those 
Interests  had  already  suffered  materially  from 
the  effects  of  an  opposite  system.  The  ex- 
ports from  the  West  Indies  to  N«)rth  America 
had  been  reduced  to  almont  nothing. — To  pro- 
ceed to  another  topic  t  it  had  b^n  said  that 
Che  mortality  among  the  slaves  was  propor- 
tioned to  the    great  or  small  produrtiim  of 


sugar  in  the  various  places  where  It  was  cultl« 
vaterl.     In  support  of  this  assertion,  a  oomp»- 
rison  was  drawn  between  the  slaves  in  Deme- 
rara  and  Jamaica  and  those  of  the   F***n*** 
Islands.      Nothing  could  be   less  satiabctory 
than  such  a  comparison,  because  the  occopa- 
tioo  and  the  habits  of  the  slaves  in  those  places 
were  wholly  distinct,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  not  less  different    It  would  be  as  just 
to  compare  the  slaves  of  Jamaica  with  those 
who   were  employed    to    work  the  Mexican 
mines.     The  assertion  that  the  slaves  were 
worse   off  In   proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  railed,  was  opposed  to  the  testimony  at 
every  man  who  ban  written  upon,  or  who 
knew  any  thing  of  the  subject    It  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  planter  to  take  care  that  his  slaves 
were  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  lie  was  better  able  to  provide  for  then 
when  a  large  supply  and  better  prices  were 
the  consequence  of  their  labours  $  and  this  was 
accordingly  the  actual  result     On  the  con- 
trary, the  effect  of  low  prices  was  aometimes 
to  force  cultivation.    He  called  upon  hon.  gen- 
tlemen to  take  such  measures  with  respect  to 
the  West  ludia  interests  as  were  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  free  trade— Io  do  justice 
to  those  interests,  and  not  to  leave  them  in  the 
lurch  while  they  professed  to  extend  the  be- 
nefit of  such  principles  universally. 

The  Chancellor  0/  lAs  Exchequer  said,    be 
wished  to  explain  why  he  had  refVained  from 
taking  any  part    in    the    present  discusMun. 
The  bill  (the  Annual   Duties  hill)  had  passed 
through  all    its  stages  to   the    third    reading 
without  any  objection,  or  the  show   of  any 
opposition,  having  been  offered  on  the   sub- 
ject of  the  duties.      He    had,    indeed,  bceo 
given  to  understand  by  the  member  for  Wej. 
mouth  (Mr.    Buxton),  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, and  that  of  his  friends,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunit  V  which  the  third  read- 
ing would  give  them,  of  expressing  their  opi. 
nipn  on  a  part  of  the  question.     He  bad  sug- 
gested to  the  hon.  gent  that  such  a  course 
would  be  inconvenient,  but  still  it  was  pre- 
ferred, and  had  been  followed.    No  oppositioo 
had,  however,  been  offered,  nor  had  any  alte- 
ration been    suggested,    with  respect   to  the 
duties.     He  thought,  therefore,  that  he  waa 
fully  justified  in  remaining  silent     What  his 
opinion  was,  the  bill  he  had  brongbt  In  snlfi- 
ciently  explained.    The  duties  for  the  year  to 
come  would  be  the  same  as  they  had  been  fur 
the  year  past    Whether  ftitnre  circumstance* 
would  occasion  a  change  in  the  measare  be  had 
submitted  or  not,  was  what  he  would  not  now 
speculate  upon  t  but  he  should  have  thought  it 
unreasonable  if  he  had  proposed  any  different 
scale  of  duties. 

The  bill  waa  then  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Slave  Acts  Consolidaiion. 

TuESOAT,  Maucb  15.— Mr.  W,  Barim 
to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  coosoH- 
dnte  the  Slave-Trade  Abolition  Acts.  He  ••* 
derstood  that  a  learned  gent  Intended  t0 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  unless 
certain  clauses  were  inserted  in  It  to  preseat 
the  return  of  foreign  refuree  staves  wbe  kmd 
found  their  way  into  our  colonies. 

Dr.  LuMhingtom  said,  that  he  could  by  mn 
means  consent  to  give  up  refhgee  slaves*  mhm 
had  once  etCablishcd  themselves  In  any  of  ewt 
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Well  ludU  coloniet.  Soch  •  power  could  not 
be  JBiUlled  either  by  any  law  of  natioM  or  of 
nao.  If  the  bill  created  tuch  a  power,  he 
could  make  bo  cooceiMoa  upon  it 

Mr.  W.  BortoH  laid,  that  if  tach  were  the 
boo.  member'!  reeolutioo,  be  muit  pottpone 
bb  aiotion  to  a  future  day,  in  contequeoce  of 
the  abapace  of  hii  rt.  hon«  friend,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreifpi  Aifaira. 

tree  and  Slate  Labour. 

FaiDAT,  Makch  21.— Mr.  JIume  (in  the 
coamiittee  of  supply)  objected  to  a  sum, 
which  bad,  notwithstanduiff  the  repeated  re« 
mon«trances  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for 
fitirr  years  past,  amounted  to  from  1,0001.  to 
ffiOOU  The  money  was  advanced  for  the 
ontntenance  of  from  900  to  400  nefroei,  arti- 
tans,  and  mechanics,  who  were  retained  by  the 
Government  at  Bcrblce.  It  bad  been  said  that 
free  labour  was  cheaper  than  slave  labour  i 
and,  in  order  to  make  an  adequate  experiment, 
theie  300  or  400  negroes  had  been  held  in  the 
pay  of  Government,  under  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  manai^e  them,  in  consequence  of  a 
reauest  from  the  boo.  member  for  Bramber, 
sod  others  of  the  Emancipation  party.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  this  labour  could 
only  be  made  to  answer  the  expenses  of  sup- 
porting it  by  i^rantft  from  Government,  which 
tbe  Lords  of  (be  Treasury  had  objected  to,  but 
yet  persisted  in  paying.  The  colonial  de part- 
Bent  ought  not  to  have  sulTered  ibis  experi- 
ncnt  to  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bri(i»b  public.  Surely,  wlien  they  called  upon 
gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  the  protec- 
tion of  West  India  property  to  relinquish 
lome  part  of  the  claim '  they  made  on  (heir 
daiies,  they  ought  first  to  set  the  example,  and 
prove  the  superior  power  of  free  labour  by 
Ban  ami  (ting  these  900  or  400  slaves. 

The  CkmnctUor  of  iht  Exckefuer  admitted 
tbst,  oo  the  cession  of  Berbice  to  the  British 
rrovn,  the  Government  had  taken  possession  of 
those  300  or  400  negro  artisans  held  by  the 
previous  Governmeut,  and  that  at  the  sngges- 
tioa  of  a  very  considerable  and  humane  party 
in  diat  bou«e  they  had  undertaken  to  have  them 
held  by  comnBissioaers  of  their  own  paying,  in 
order  to  mal(e  trial  of  the  effects  of  free 
labour  in  their  maintenance.  Those  persons, 
niLe  many  others  aho  employed  agents  abroad, 
arre  betrayed  and  brought  into  <tangerous  ex- 
penses, and  6oding  it  impossible  to  ful6l  tb^ir 
(rust,  returned  it  back  to- the  Government,  to 
manage  it  by  its  own  commissioners.  He  bad 
nothing  to  say  for  the  project  in  either  case. 
Rat  there  were  the  slaves,  and  Government 
koew  not  what  to  do  with  them.  Undoubtedly, 
if  the  charge  could  be  got  rid  of  without  the 
danger  of  exposing  the  poor  creatures  to  ab- 
solote  distress  and  misery,  it  would  be  due  to 
the  iaterests  of  the  British  public  to  adopt  the 
of  abandoning  it  suggested. 


Admimstrathn  (^Justice  in  Jamaica, 

TcnoAT,  March  S2. — Sir  R,  WiUon  rose 
to  pat  a  question  to  the  Colonial  Sec.  relative 
to  a  subject  which  was  of  serious  importance 
to  the  proper  administration  of  the  lav  in 
Jamaica.  It  had  been  stated  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Mr.  Mirkle,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  "  (hat  in  one  of 
the  recent  trials  (of  certain  slaves)  the  jury 
was  diiBnlssed,  because  the  judges  thought  the 


off'ence  so  trivial  that  a  very  lenient  sentence 
would  be  sufficient  for  Its  and  yet,  on  the  next 
day,  the  same  jury  was  re-assembled,  when  a 
very  severe  sentence  was  passed  on  the  of- 
fenders.'* Now,  be  wished  to  know  whether 
these  facts  were  properly  stated,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  W,  Horiou  said,  that  a  report  of  the 
trials  to  which  the  gallant  officer  alluded  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  some  months 
ago,  containing  full  information  on  the  point 
about  which  he  appeared  so  solicitous.  The 
analogy  which  Mr.  Mickle  had  supposed  to 
exist  between  an  English  jury  and  the  jury  im- 
panelled for  these  trials  had  no  existence,  ex- 
cept in  his  imagination.  The  court  which  took 
cognisance  of  such  offences  as  had  been  com- 
mitted, was  a  court  formed  under  the  bill  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  acts  to  regulate  the 
slave-trade,  and  was  imperfect  unless  a  jury 
were  present.  The  jury  were,  therefore,  re- 
assembled to  enable  the  judge  to  pass  sentence  t 
and  in  passing  that  sentence  the  j  udge  was  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  faw.  As  the  par- 
ties bad  been  found  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
was  punishable  by  transporution,  the  judgo 
was  bound  to  pass  sentence  of  transportation 
upon  them.  The  power  of  mitigating  that  sen- 
tence rested  with  the  governor,  and  the  go- 
vernor alone.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mickle 
was  drawn  up  throughout  in  a  very  flippant 
style,  and  showed  gross  <^noraoce  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  was  writle.?. 

fVest  India  Company  Bill. 

Tuesday,  March  S9. — Mr.  Mtmniug  moved 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  he  should  give  it  all  the 
opposition  in  his  power.  He  looked  upon  this  as 
a  company  dealing  not  merely  in  sugar,  and 
other  West  India  produce,  but  opening  a  dis- 
gusting traffic  in  our  fellow-creatures.  He, 
therefore,  would' move  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  Rohert$on  expressed  his  surprise,  that 
the  hon.  member,  who  was  the  champion  of  all 
sorts  of  joint*stock  companies  in  that  house- 
some  of  them  calculated  to  bring  ruin  on  the 
parties  concerned — should  oppose  this  bill, 
which  really  tended  to  benefit  his  felfow. 
creatures. — ^The  amendment  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 


Moivdat,  Mat  16.-^Mr.  MmndngmontA  the 
third  reading  of  the  West  India  Company  bill. 

Mr.  Evans  opposed  it,  on  the  same  ground  as 
Mr.  Buxton ;  and  concluded  by  repeating  the 
amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time 
that  day  %\x  months. 

Mr.  T,  Wihon  said,  that  the  employment  of ' 
capital  in  the  proposed  company,  by  relieving 
the  distresses  which  were  felt  by  the  planters 
in  the  West  Indies,  would  ameliorate  the  situa- 
tion of  the  slaves. 

Dr.  Luwhington  opposed  the  bill.  The  ope- 
rations of  the  company  must  necessarily  be 
conducted  by  agents,  and  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  slaves  vHinId  endure  worse 
treatment  than  if  their  immediate  masters  were 
on  the  spot.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
manumission  would  also  be  increased.  Manu- 
mission was  frequently  conferred  by  masters  on 
their  slaves,  by  tbeir  wills,  as  a  recompense  for 
long  services  oTi  oIImt  uucb  cauaas.    This  iotf- 
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Hiat«  connexion  could  not  lubtitt,  between  a 
■amyous  'Company 'and  the  ftlaves  employed 
by  them  (  and  the  slaTcs  ij[oald  become,  i|«  it 
were,'  vefted  in  mortmain  In  this  company.  ThiB 
ae&BOre  would  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating 
a'  system,  of  which  the  house  bad  already  ex* 
pressed  its  reprobation. 

Mr.  Hwne  saidf  the  objection  of  his  leamnd 
friend,  relative  to  the  slaves  being  under 
the  direction  of  agents,  existed  at  presentt 
and  ranst  always  continue  to  do  so.  The  dis- 
tresi  in  the  West  Indies  fell  e<)aa1ly  on  slave 
and  master,  and  this  bill  would  tend  to  relieve 
both. 

Sir  /.  C^n:  '*  f  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
gtK>d  bill«  and  I  hope  it  will  pass-*'  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  ChrdoH  said,  the  object  of  the  bill 
was  only  to  enable  West  India  proprietors  to 
borrow  nioney  from  a  company  instQad  of  from 
individoaia.  He  contendeni  that  tbe  condition 
of  the  slaves  would  be  ameHomted  by  tlie  paM- 
ing  of  the  bill^ 

Mr.  F.  Btueitm  admitted  that  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion ef  the  value  of  slave  property,  and  that  the 
bill  would  discourage  the  investment  of  capital 
In  slaves.  He  thought,  bDwever,  that  the  slaves 
were  human  beinp,  and*  on  every  principle  of 
Obrlstiaoity,  should  not  be  made  matters  of 
sale.  The  bill  would  give  greater  power  to 
the  West  India  interest,  which  already  posses* 
sod  too  much.  BIr.  Fox,  many  years  ago,  said, 
that  there  was  no  body  in  the  state  so  well  re- 
presented In  this  house  as  the  West  India  in- 
terest He  hnd  seen  a  paragraph  in  a  Jamaica 
Faper,  In  whieb  It  was  stated  that  \ht  West 
ttdia  trade  could  pot  forth  a  phalanx  of  fiOO 
mtembers  In  the  House  of  Commons  (a  laugh). 

Mr.  Br^ughMm  bad  a  decided  objection  to  the 
bill,  not  on  account  of  a  wuih  to  prevent  the 
incorporation  of  joint-stock  companies,  though 
be  admitted  that  In  general  such  companies 
were  most  mischievous  when  not  laid  under 
very  tight  restrictions,  and  watched  narrowly 
in  their  proceedings;  but  his  objection  to  the 
bill  'rested  on  groundu  of  greater  importance.  He 
entreated  the  boose  not  to  be  led  away  with  the 
vain  imagination  that  they  were  legislating 
upon  a  private  act  of  parliament.  The  bill 
was  a  measure  which  affected  propertv  all  over 
the  West  Indies  $  It  affected  the  comrort  of  the 
ntgro  slave,  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the 
whole  West  India  colonies.  If  he  understood 
the  measure  aright,  it  was  one  for  exasperating 
one  of  the  miscbieft,  already  sufll  jientfy  great, 
attending  upon  negro  dlvery.  If  he  could  not 
demonstrate  this  to  the  flifisfactlon  -  of  every 
member  in  thebonse,  be  would  be  content  to 
withdraw  bis  opposition  to  the  bill  (some  inter- 
ruption)L  If  the  bouse  felt  any  difltenlty  in 
attendbig  to  the  sulyett  at  that  moment,  be 
would  move  an  adjouramcot  of  the  question 
to  a  time  when  thet  felf  themselves  more  fit  io 
legislate  upon  the  limbs,  liberty,  and  lives  of 
BO^fiOO  human  beings.  Wbal  was  at  present 
the  only  sacnrity  whicb  slaves  had  for  any 
thing  like  mild  or  just  treatment  ?  It  was,  that 
It  was  the  Interest  ef  the  master  to  treat  them 
kindly.  But  if  be  Hved  avray  finoaik  them,  if 
S/IOO  miles  of  sea  were  Interjected  between 


him  and  the  slaves,  every  man  living  mnst  ad- 
mit that  the  latter  would  have  but  little  chance 
of  flsild  and  jnst  treatment.  It  vras  already 
admitted  tint  incalcnl^lc  evils  resulted  from 
the  no»-residenee  of  the  pkmtenL  That  non- 
wtidsHru  was  alwavs  the  excuse  isade  Ibr 
thiw  avOi.    *'  My  lord  neb  a  one,**  it  was 


said,  or  ^' Mr.  fodh  iuiotb«r«'*  wimld  tf«at 
his  slaves  well  if  he  lived  ofe  bit  estate ;  baf 
be  Hves.  in  London  or  Liverpool,  and  is  obligr<f 
to  trust  the  managedient  of  bis  estates  to  an 
overseer.  Now  what  did  Ibe*  bill  propose  to 
ido  }  To  fbrm  a  company  of  40,0iX)  persons 
necessarily  absent*  fr^sa  tbo  West  Indies.  It 
might  be  mid  Ibat  one  person  would  hold  a 
great  many  shares  i  but  tbe  nuntber  of  Iho 
shareholders  made  little  difference.  ,  Be  they 
few  or  myioy,  tbe  comforts  of  the  slaves  would 
depend  upon  those  who  were  thousands  of 
miles  f^om  tbe  spot  The  bill  VM>uld..a«ld  to 
the  evil  of  non-refidence  a  more  probable 
cause  of  Ill-treatmenI  of  U>C  slaveji;  tjiey 
wonid  have  n^  direct  owner  i^t  a||.  This  was 
carrying  on  joipt-^tpck  companies  with  a  ven- 
geance.  He.  hai|  no  olu.eptiop  to  joint-stociL 
companies  for  eM*bli«bUig  banks,  or  making 
caoalt  or  rail»ways„  bi^t  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  put.ibQ.  hiipninem  of  80QXXX)  negroes  at 
tbe  mercy  of  one  of  them*  Suppose  thenegroea 
on  an  estate  should^e  maltreated,  where  waa 
tbe  remedy  to.  be  fonnd  I  In  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  companv  1  Ha  migbt  hope  for 
the  nKMi  treatment,  of  4ayes  in  tbd  charsoctor  of 
particular  planters  |  but  it  would  be  In  vain  to 
seek  for  it  amongst  a  bonrdof  directors— tbe  de-^ 
p.uties  of  sharebQldera,  who  had  no  mora  than 
an  ideal  property  in  tbe  negrpei.  What  was  bad 
before  the  bill,  would  now  be  made  ten  tbonsnnA 
fold  vrorse,  and  by  passing  it,  the  house  would 
sacrifice  the  little  chance  which  existed  of  cor- 
recting West  India  abases**  for  tbe  love  of  eo» 
tablisbiog  joint  slock  companies,  and  encourag- 
ing a  traffic  in  tbeir  shares- 

Mr.  Baring  said,  the  object  of  the  bill  vras  i 
as  the  learned  member  seemed  to  think*  to 
able  a  company  to  buy  up  West  India  pro- 
perty^but  only  to  enable  them  to  become  most- 
gagees  of  that  property.  If  the  measure  coald 
have  any  reference  to  tbe  question  of  tbe  slave 
trade  at  all,  it  would,  be  believed,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  that  traffic  He  had  no  ap- 
prehension that  any  acts  of  oppression  woald 
be  permitted  under  a  company  which  was  cesn- 
pelled  to  publbb  an  account  of  its  proceedings 
once  a  year.  Having  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
the  slave  trade,  be  could  not  avoid  axprrmlny 
his  indignation  at  tbe  Aict,  that  that  trade  waaal 
present  carried  on  with  tbe  most  anbhisUnje  ef- 
frontery by  the-  great  continental  powers.  In 
France,  not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to 
disguise  the  fiict  Bv  other  countries  whicb  at- 
tempted to  disguise  It,  the  traffic  was  attended 
with  greater  cruelty.  More  misery  was,  be  be- 
lieved, now  connected  with  tbe  slave-trade 
than  at  any  period  since  it  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  Parliament  (bear*  bear). 

Mr.  W.  SmUk  said,  that  tbe  bon.  member  who 
spoke  last,  had  said,  that  an  annual  account  of 
the  company's  proceedings  was  to  be  made 
public ;  but  a  clause  to  that  effect  had  only 
been  introduced  at  a  late  stage  of  tbe  bill  i  eti* 
ginally  it  was  not  intended  that  tbe  bill  shonJd 
contain  any  such  clause.  The  scheme  in  qaee^ 
tion  would  be  a  losing  one  to  those  who  en- 
gaged In  it  It  was  an  atlonpt  to  prop  a  sinlc- 
ing  interest  I  but  he  did  not  believe  it  weald 
be  a  successiFul  one. 

Mr.  H.  RUU  insisted  that  tbe  negroes  would 
be  benefitted  by  it  Tbe  oblect  of  the  com- 
pany was  to  lend  money,  and  by  no  means  to 


become  proprietors  of  estates.  As  the  trade  of 
the  West  India  merchant  was  better  fiu*  timn 
timt  of  tbe  planter^  they  woeld  always  be  In- 
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cnaed  to  arold  foredoanre  apon  nortgagetf 
where  It  was  poMible. 

Tte  hoMe  then  divided.  For  the  bill,  lOS- 
A^aint  it,  95— Majority,  78.— After  which  the 
bill  wu  read  a  third  time  aod  pasied. 

LORDS,  FfttOAT,  Jdlt  I.— Earl  Baikurtt 
moved  the  third  reading  of  tlie  Weit  India 
Compaor  bilL 

Earl  Orotvemmr  regarded  this  meature  ai  one 
of  coAftiderable  importance.  He  waa  afraid 
that  the  paitiDg  of  thii  bill  woald  make  the 
condition  of  the  ila? es  worse  than  it  now  waa. 
Bowever,  aa  on  the  other  hand  there  were  many 
cood  reaaooa  to  be  urged  in  faTour  of  the  bill, 
be  ahould  not  oppose  it.  He  hoped  that  the 
snhject  of  free  laboar  wonld  be  taken  into  con- 
lideratloa  by  parliament  at  an  early  period  of 
the  next  aeadoo. 

Earl  Batkmrtt  would  not  agree  to  give  the 
bill  his  SQpport  if  he  supposed  that  |t  would 
create  any  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the 
aitnatioio  of  the  slaves ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  conceived  it  would  be  highly  naeful  to  them. 
While  the  West  Ifldla  plantera  were  in  diatreaa, 
their  alavea  must  be  in  dbtreaa  also  t  and  aa  this 
bill  woald  alleviate  the  diatreaa  of  the  plantera, 
il  was  to  be  preanmed  that  it  would  alao  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  alavea. 

The  Harqnis  of  Lattdtdomn  and  Lord  Cdl' 
tkerpe  said  a  few  words  in  fiivour  of  the  hill, 
which  was  read  a  third  time  and  paaaed. 

Deportation  of  Two  Persons  of 
Colour  from  Jamaica, 

TatnuBA.T,  JuifS  16.— Dr.  lAuhingtm  rrise 
to  present  a  petition  flrom  two  persona  of  the 
aaaea  of  Eecofiery  and  lif  ceane,  complaining 
of  having  been*  without  any  juat  cau*e,  aent 
oat  of  tbe  Island  of  Jamaica,  in  1823,  by  the 
Doke  of  Mancheatei .     In  hta  view  of  the  quea- 
lioQ,  it  waa  of  yrery  conaiderable  importance  lo 
tbe  safety  and  prosperity  of  the   colonies  in 
general,  and  to  the  colony  of  Jamaica  in  par- 
tiraUr,  that  thia  case  ahould  be  inveatigated « 
tor  it  certainly  disclosed  one  of  the  greateat 
ofltrag^  that  ev?r  was  committed  on  British 
aahjects.     It  might  hie  proper  to  state,  that  the 
popalation   of  Jamaica  consisted  of   360,000 
blacks,  36,000  free  men  of  colour,  and  S3,000 
whiles.     These  36^000  men  of  colour  had  long 
b^n  voder  the  most  heinous  diaabilitiea.    No 
Cuiber  back  than  1813,  there  existed  a  law,  by 
which  froe  men  of  colour  were  prevented  from 
brqneatbiag  more  than  20U01.  to  a  person  of 
colour,  even  though  he  should  be  a  son  or  a 
brother.    They  were   prohibited  from  giving 
e? Ideore  againat  the  whitea,  and  from  acrving 
on  jnries.    They  were  p^i^nitted,  however,  to 
pay  taxes,  they  anbacribed  to  fun^a  for  the  fur- 
tberaoce  of  edacalion«  and  for  tbe  support  of 
religious  inatitntlona,  and  yet  they  were  not 
allowed  to  exerciae  the  elective  franchise.    A 
while  alien  could  not  be  convicted  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  fclave ;  but  a  coloured  free  native 
aught.    An  attempt  was  made,  in  1828,  to  get 
rid  of  those  disabilities,  which  led  to  consider- 
able   discussion.      That  effort,  however,  had 
failecL    Now  he  thought  that  any  man  who 
ermsidtred  for  a  single  moment  how  exceed- 
lagly  l<B portent  it  waa,  not  only  to  the  inter* 
estt  of  JBStice,  but  to  the  safety  and  preserva- 
tioa  of  this  colony,  to  copsult  tbe  good  wishes 
of  thfa  large  clasa  of  the  population,  who  at 
that  asoment  ei\joyed  their  freedom,  who  were 


possessed  of  property,  and  who  were  daily 
increasing,  not  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of'  popn« 
lation,  by  the  addition  made  amongst  them- 
selves, but  also  by  the   increasing  oflhprinf 
from  whites  and  blacks,  must  see  tlm  necessity 
of  treating  tliem  with  kindness  and  conaldo- 
tioo.    Thme  persons  were  allowed  to  servo  In 
the  militia,  and  to  hold  the  rank  of  sergeant 
They  were  trained  np  in,  and  they  onderstood 
the  art  of  war  i  and  on  their  fideUty  and  alle* 
glance  he  might  justly  say  that  tbe  safety  of 
Jamaica  depended.     Up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, there  had  not  been  imputed  to  this  class 
tbe  slightest  dispoaition  to  commit  any  oflTencie 
against  the  government,  or  the  slightest  wish 
to  promote  insubordination.    All  the  writers 
on  the  subject  of  Jamaica  concurred  in  stating 
that  their  loyalty  to  the  government  was  nnim- 
peacbed.     Mr»  Bryan  Edwards,  the  historian, 
of  the  West  Indies,  spoke  in  the  highest  teraa 
of  those   people.    A    secret  committee   ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jasmica, 
to  inquire  into  tbe  cause  of  certain  diaturb- 
ancea  which  had  prevailed  there  some  tine 
back,   reported,    in   atrong  terms,    that   the 
coloured  inhabitanta  deaervedwell  of  tbe  cohh 
munlty  for  their  irreproachable  conduct.   Such 
waa  their  language  in  the  month  of  November 
last,  yet  it  was  on  two  persons  of  this  class,  so 
highly  praised  and  eateemed,  that  acts  of  great 
injustice  had  been  practised*    There  weret  In 
the  population  of  Jamaica,  four  inteiBMdiale 
classes,  between  abs«>lute  darkness  and  white-^ 
ness.    1 1  seemed  tJiat  freedom  la  that  inland  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  rdative  fairness  of  the 
skia,     Bui  though  colour  urodnced  disabilities 
in  Jamaica,  it  did  not  produce  any  in  England. 
One  individual  of  colour  held  a  po^t  in  His 
Majesty's  government;  and  another  had  ai^ 
rived  at  high  rank  in  the  army, and  had  formed 
a  connexion  with  a  branch  of  the  ofher  house 
(liear,  hear).    The  learned  gent,  proceeded  to 
state,  that  the  petitioners  were,  in  tbe  month  of 
OctOi)er,  1823,  put  under  arrest  i  but,  on  the 
business  being  beard   before  the  proper  law 
authorities,  they  were  set  at  liberty  as  free^ 
born  subjects.     They   were,  however,  again 
arrested  on  the  28th  of  November,  and  banished 
as  aliens.     Now,  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides, 
that  they  had,  from  their  infancy,  resided  on 
the  island  $  and  the  point  agitated  against  them 
was,  that  they  had  nut  been  domiciled  there 
till  they  were  two  years  old.    He,  however, 
did  not  care  whether  the  period  was  three  or 
four  years  I  for  it  was  notorious,  that  when 
they  were  school- hoys  they  were  domiciled  in 
Jamaica.    They  had,  in  I8l5,  taken  up  their 
freedom,  and  they  had  served  as  sergeants  in 
the  militia.    In  ihort,  they  had  resided  on  the 
island  fur  25  or  26  years  i  and  he  must  say, 
that  the  course  pursued  •  towards  them  was  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  alien  act,  under 
the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
which    astonished  him.     The  charge  against 
these  persons  was  contained  in  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  the  government  collectors,  and  dated 
the  SOth  of  September,  1823,  in  which  an  ac- 
cusation was  made  against  them  for  raising 
money,  ostensibly  for  a  religious  society,  but 
in  reality  to  procure  arms.    Now  there  was 
not  a  single  word  to  prove  one  tittle  of  this  as- 
sertion.   He  had  himself  Hcen  all  tbe  papers  of 
this  religious  society,  which  fully  accounted 
for  the  money  they    had  received    and    ea- 
pended.    It  was  complained  that  this  society 
placed  too  much  confidence  in  those  persons. 

2  R 
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Bvt  wbo  were  tbow  la  whom  the  ODofidmcc 
was  reposed?  Why,  the  very  people  of 
colour  whom  the  Atteaibly  of  Jaoiaica  de- 
-scribed  as  most  xealoosly  attached  to  the 
peace  aod  happiness  of  the  colony.  It  was 
also  said  that  those  parties  hept  vp  a  corres- 


omifistnites  who  granted,  on  tklt  tery  or. 
casioa,  his  privileged  papers  to  Lece«ne,>hicl 
were  afterwards  impeached  hi  his  prrwDce 
(hear,  bear).  But  what  Was  done  by  tAf  Dike 
of  Manchester  ia  reference  to  tbe  pethiss? 
He  referred  it  and  the  accompany in|(  sfidtvU 


'  pondence  with  certain  French  whites,  which  I  to  Mr.  Hector  Mitchell  aod  Mr.  Banin,  the 
was  injnrions  to  tfm  goYamment.    Bnt  of  this  I  persons  who  had  already  presented  the  pspen 


no  proof  had  heea  adduced.    And  yet,  without 
any  evidence  of  these  facts,  tbe  Duke  of  Man- 
'  diester  allowed  himself  to  sin  an  order  for 
takinrap  these  Individ oaI», and  deportinf; them 
to  Si,  Domingo  (hear,  bear).    It  was  impomihle 
In  all  these  returns — the  papers  which  he  now 
held  in  his  hands— to  find  a  single  atom  of  tes- 
,  timony  timt  bore  against  them.    If  there  were 
any  such  evidence  in  existence,  or  any  fact 
that  could  be  produced,  it  ought  to  have  been, 
oadonbiedly,  included   In    these  returns,  be- 
cause  tbe  whole  evidence  had  been  moved  for, 
^nd  Uie  whole  ought,  injustice  to  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  to  have  been  supplied.    Now  who 
were  they  whom  his  Grace  so  ordered  to  be 
-deported  ?    Two  men  resident   in  Kingston ; 
one  of  them  possessed  of  14  slaves,  the  other  of 
6 1  both  well-known  and  respected,  and  carry- 
•iog  on  a  large  wholesale  business  as  distillers; 
both  married,  with  families  of  four  children 
•each — ^vet,  tlius  circumstanced,  without  giving 
them  time  to  settle  their  aflatrs,  or  to  take 
leave  of  their  Ikmllles  and  friends,  they  were 
hurried  away  by  virtue  of  this  eztraonUnary 
order,   and    forcibly   transferred    from    their 
houses.    Scarcely,  however,  had  a  principal 
""•  .performer  la  this  business,  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
Mayor  of  Kingston,  found  what  was  likely  to 
'    take  place,  than  he  began  to  feel  alarmed,  and 
he  went  so  for  as  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  lie 
Jiad  the  orders,  he  had  not  yet  taken  up  tbe 
parties ;  that  he  should  be  disposed  to  adopt 
^   any  legal  measures  to  prevent  tneir  going  away 
out  ef  the  island ;  and  thnt  bcbig  married  men, 
'   they  would  he  sure  to  have  many  friends  In 
Oie  country.    Why,  most  likely  they  would  t 
r  ^nd  it  was  most  improbable,  on  a  stiaHar  ac- 
count, that  they  would  submit  very  quietly  to 
%n  unwarrantable  order  of  deportation.    Not- 
withstanding this,  the  business  was  proceeded 
In,  though  all  was  silence  and  secrecy  as  to 
the  true  motives  which  had  excited  these  pro. 
ceedings.     The  warrant  bavlag  been  issued 
against  them,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  considered  himself  bound 
'  to  carry  It  into  execution;  and  that  he  thought, 
seeing  that  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  country,  that  no  considerations  of 
private  interest  should  be  allowed  to  Interfere 
with  (heir  sentence.    Thev  caused  a  petition 
^to  he  prepared  on  their  behalf,  representing 
to  the  Duke  that  tiiey  had  privileged  papers. 
'Now  the  house  ought  tube  informed  of  the 
•meaning  of  this  description.      Bvery  person  of 
colour,  claiming  to  be  Aree,  before  he  could 
giver  evidence  was  obliged  to  go  before  the 
'    court,  and  there  prove  that  he  was  a  British 
«0bject«  and  entftled  to  his  privilege.     Now 
.  these  two  Individuals,  Escofl'ery  and  Lecesne, 
went  before  the  court  in  1814,  nine  years  prior 
'    4o4hese  titeiactiofis,  and  obtained  their  privi- 
lege,  Qpon  (he  atidavlt  of  the  father  of  one  of 

them  aod  on  other  evidence.    Now,  to  free    

men  of  colour  thif  privilege,  by  the  law  years  since,  Louis  Nicolas  Regaier  and  Mtry 
of  Jamaica,  could  not  he  granted  unless  llall  were  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Banes  and  8»»- 
the  court  before  whom  the 'oppllcatinn  was  (her  defehdants.  In  that  case.  abcr<*tt 
hMrd  wers  unnnlmons  la  granting  It.  Strange  Lcco^ne  was  Interested  afainst  Barars  U 
i0  lay,  Mr.  BAmes  himself  was  ano  of  the    M»emed  that  an  esUte  had  been  devised  bj  (w 


he  had  referred  to,  and  who  had  acted  is  ds 
manner  he  had  mentioned.    What  chsoce  of 
justice  had  they  when  their  petition  was  re- 
ferred  to  those  who  had  already  conplsisfd 
of  them ;  and  who  were  now  to  report  os  th«ir 
petition,  without  hearing  a  MUgle  word  of  tbe 
evidence  they  had  to  offer,  or  instituting  asy 
thing  like  an  Investigation  into  their  ctie }  Tbe 
Duke's  letter  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Barsct 
of  the  8th  of  Octdier,  directed  them  to  cosfise 
their  inquiries  to  a  single  point — whether  or 
not  the  parties  were  aliens  ?  If  it  shostd  appear 
that  they  were,  then  the  order  which  had  bfcs 
made  oot  must  be  carried  into  effect    Tbs 
report  of  Messrs  Barnes  and  Mitchell  ei- 
pressly  stated,  that  the  men  were  aliens,  ui 
that  the  affidavits  produced  by  them  were  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  credit.    Now  these  were 
the  very  same  affidavits  apon  which  the  cosrt 
of  King's  Bench  had  determined  that  the  par- 
ties were  entitled  to  their  privilege  of  etidesce 
(hear,  hear).     As  to  Lecesne,  the  official  copy 
of  the  will  of  his  father  showed  that  be  aai  sot 
born  at  St  Domingo,  but  ia  Jamaica.   That 
will,  too,  declared  that  this  son  should  be  tbo 
executor  of  the  deceased;   it  vested  is  bin  tbe 
caie  of  his  younger  brothers,  until  they  iboald 
have  attained  a  certain  age ;  and  directed  ib.t 
tbi?  whole  property  should  remata  ia  Lecesne** 
hands  for  a  period  of  six  years  at  leasL   A 
strong  reason  for  this  sort  of  dispotitioo«•^ 
that  ,by  the  law  of  Jamaica  an  executor  sai 
entitled  to  six  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  pn»- 
perty  be  administered  |    and  a  testator  stf 
always  anxious,  therefore,  in  that  island.  (b>l 
bis  executor  should  be  one  of  his  fanilj;  be- 
cause, by  the  whole   of  the   estate   psM>K 
through  such  hands,  a'  considerable  mrin;  ^^ 
expense  was  effected  as  regarded  the  partiei 
intended  to  be  benefitted.    Then,  as  to  Eirof- 
ferv,  they  stated  that  he  was  an  alien,  aod  ibai 
satisfactory  affidavits  clearlv  proved  dnt  be 
had  been  unsuccessful  In  a  rormer  attnnpl  <• 
obtain  privileged  papers,  andMn  fad  had  ooC 
obtained  them.    Nothing  could  be  move  srtM 
than  the  conduct  and  tbe  evidence  wbirb  mm 
here  exhibited.    Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Barnrt 
were  thus  deceiving  tbe  Duke  of  Msntbi^U'-r, 
and  getting  up— whether  from  molivet  of  pri- 
vate pique  or  with  what  other  penoaal  vlewt, 
it  might  be  easy,  perhaps,  hereaner  to  di««*cr 
—a  statement  which  they  knew  to  be  fjl«- 
Tbey  knew  thatEscoffery  was  not  an  sHeStSsd 
that  he  had  obtained  his  privileged  pspers  (hear, 
hear).     But  here  he  should  perhaps  be  asked, 
how  it  could  be  hnagined  that  two  gestlcnes, 
one  of  them  a  magistrate  of  Jaasalra,  the  otkr 
mayor  of  Kingston,  could  have  anv  Uiterett  » 
fabricating  a  fklse  report  on  a  pclldoo  of  ibii 
kind  f   Perhaps  there  might  be'  MMse  css«e  «•- 
signed  for  the  gromness  of  their  Interfereoce* 
and  (he  persecuting  spirit  they  had  manifettrd. 
In  a  lawsuit  which  bad  been  insiituted 
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ftiter.tf  d|Me  pvUcSi  upon  vidch  Mr,  B«rQet 
loul'iaKfted  a  cH^m  of  4/)00L  The  matter, 
afHer  .a  IjMig  JitifatioQ,  was  Jieard  oo  appeal 
before  the  privy  cpaocU,  who  declared  Mr. 
Barne9*i  claim  \fi  be  altofether  fraodulent. 
He  waa  obliged  to  infer,  that  some  tucfa  cir- 
cam9tance  at  Ihii  had  iqdaced  Mr.  Barnes  to 
act  in  regard  to  theie  two  indlvidaaU  in  a 
aMqiker  bo  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  jas* 
tice»  and  his  own  honour.  In  all  that  he  shouJd 
My  on  this  snbiecty  he  would  be  very  cautious, 
and  Indeed  he  bad  not  advanced  a  single  syl- 
lable that  he  did  not  conscientiously  believe 
he  couid  satisfactorily  prove.  The  learned 
gentleman  proceeded  to  give  a  hutory  of 
the  proceedlkgs.wJiich  on  a  fomer  occasion,  in 
Octob^r^  haiTbcen  had  upon  the  application^ 
before  the  Supreme  Court^  Jamaica,  to  bring 
up  the  parties  by  habeas  corpus.  That  appli- 
cation was  ngned  by  no  less  than  five  magt»- 
trates}  and  among  others  by  a  member  of 
council,  and  by  Mr.  Hall ;  and  these  petitioners 
eznrefied-a  concurrent  opinion  that  Escoffery 
and  lieceane  were  not  only  British-bom  sub- 
jects, but  frt^  from  all  blame  in  tliese  transac- 
tions. The  bouse  would  observe  that  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  in  the  first  instance,  had  issued 
Mi  warrant  to  the  Provost  Marshal,  and  vet  at 
fbe  foot  of  the  same  petition  they  would  find 
the  Marshars  own  name,  Angus  Kennedy 
(hear,  hear).  Thii  petition,  thus  respectably 
signed,  the  Duke  treated  as  nothing — as  un- 
worthy of  any  serious  consideration ;  and  af- 
fected indeed  to  suppose  that  it  came  princi- 
pally from  creditors  interested  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  distillery.  The  fact,  however,  was,  that  of 
tike  tt  or  S6  petitioners,  five  only  were  credi- 
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tors,  and  thoie  no|  to  a  greater  amount 

251.    The  two  men  themselves  bore  a  vciy 

good  character,  not  only  for  their  commercial 

dealings,  but  for  their  conduct  in  the  militia. 

Mr.  Hall  liad  also  borne  testimony  of  his  very 

good  opinion  of  and  confidence  in  them  {   but, 

notwithstanding  all  the  testimony  in  tbeir  fa- 

Voor^    the  l>uke  of  Manchester  had  thought 

proper  to  act  upon  an  impression  of  a  precisely 

CMitrary  nature,  and  unsupported  by  any  kind 

of  tevestigation  whatever.    Upon  the  bearing 

on  nabeas  corpus,  the  court  discharged  both 

ladividnaliL  The  aflUlavitf  adduced  by  Lecesne 

esfiiblisbedf  in  the  strongest  manner  the  (act  of 

Ub  beingv  a  British-born  subject ;  and  besides 

the  evidence  then  given  by  the  woman  who  had 

aeconpanied  his  mother  when  she  was  pregnant . 

with  him,  to  St.  Domingo,  he  had  succeeded  in 

obtaining  the  original  bill  of  the  accoucheur 

irhp  attended  her,  properly  verified  in  Ja- 

mdea.      On  behalf  of  Escoffery,    10  or  18 

aflMavIts  were  given  in  to  tlie  same  general 

eflftct,  and  so  conclusive  (hat  they  required  no 

condiieaL    Against  Lecesne^s  affidavits  some 

etidettcc  was  relied  on  by  the  Duke  of  Man- 

dlester,  is  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  de« 

<la^'d  Us  conviction  of  its  falsity ;   and  the 

Court,   of.  lLing*s  Bench,   consisting,  of  Mr. 

li|6u^tt^  Mr.  Mills,  and  Mr.  West,  upon  the 

lonasenL  ordered  his  discharge. '  Ou  the  oc- 

canda  of'^the  two  individuals  going  op  to  so- 

Vcti'  Iheir  discbarge   they   prepared  to   offer 

%tSk\  fiKbj  took  with  them  six  freeholders  for 

fhni  jpnrpofe,  and  Mr.  Hall  appeared  as  one  of 

||b«i.    he  Chief  Justice  said,  that  the  court 

l^uired  no  butl,  for  no  offence  had  been  com- 

ttitted.'    But  yihmi  were  the  subsequent  pro- 

Ceei&utfs,  detplte  of  this  decree  of  the  court  ? 

la  Ihs  HtfflM  air As«einbk^,.Mr.  Hector  Mitchell 


moved  for  a  secret  .coHOsittMf  wltfch  .m 

Sjited.  He  ^as  appointed  c^uainaiin;^.Mr« 
mes  wap  named  ni:<.t  (  and  uext  tl^e  two  ad» 
vocates  who  had  prosecuted  for  tiie,,  crown. 
!^toWf  what  did  this  secret  committee  proceed 
to  do  ? — to  investigate  this  ease^tq  examine 
into  the  truth  of  the  siatemenis  \  Kp  f  they 
did  not  call  a  single  witness  on  behalf  of  those 
persons  (hear,  hear)  \  they  proceeded  in  a  Wf  y 
that  must  disgust  every  boa.  g:ent.  who  beafd 
him,  accustomed  as  we  in  England  wei:e  to  a 

£ure  administration  of  justice.  The  committee, 
iwever,  made  a  report,  in  i^^ch  they  spitfid 
that  having  taken  the  examinations  of  sevfural 
persons  at  Kingston,  it  appeared  to  them  that 
an  improper  correspondence  was  kept  up  be- 
tween some  people  of  colour  there  ana  the 
emissaries  of  Boyeri  and  it  was  suggested 
that  Leresne  and  Escoffery  were  very  danger- 
ous characters  from  tbe  part  they  had  taken  in 
that  correspondence.  Another  secret  commit- 
tee at  the  same  time  reported,  in  terms  of  the 
highest  encomium,  on  the  good  dispositions  and 
excellent  conduct  manifested  by  the  whole 
black  population  of  the  island.  On  the  28th 
of  November,  the  Duke  issued  his  warrant  for 
the  deportation  of  these  individuals  i  and  he 
must  say,  that  this  order  was  executcMl  with  aa 
much  cruelty  and  severity,  as  it  was  in  itself 
uiyust  and  inhuman  (hear,  hear).  And  here  he 
would  ask,  upon  what  principle  of  law  it  wa8« 
that  after  their  discharge  by  order  of  tbe  court 
of  King's  Bench,  the  reports  of  a  secret  com* 
mittee,  or  examinations  before  the  governor  in 
council,  in  the  case  of  these  individuals  or  any 
others,  were  to  overthrow  the  decrees  of  estab- 
Ibhed  courts  of  justice  (hear),  and  to  introduce 
a  system  of  proceeding  not  only  unconstiio- 
\  tional,  but  in  itself  abhorrent  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  rational  justice.  The  learned  gentle- 
man then  again  adverted  to  the  law  of  Ja- 
maica, in  respect  of  tbe  privileged  papers \af 
free  people  of  colour,  contending  tbat.'ihe 
Attorney-General  of  the  island  in  either  case — 
whether  Lecesne  and  EKoffery  were  Bri^sb- 
bom  subjects  or  aliens — was  in  error,  if  be  had 
recommended  the  measure  of .  deportation,  be^ 
cause  the  secret  committee  asserted  that  they 
proceeded  oo  the-  evidence  of  a  slave,  as  to  thie 
charge  of  Lecesne  and  EscoJiery*s  supplying 
arms.  Xow  an  avt  of  parliament,  It  was  wou 
known,  provided  that  a  free  man  of  colour 
might  be  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  executed 
upon  slave  evidence.  The  Attorney-General 
would  have  had  nothing  to  do  therefore  but 

Srosecutc  in  the  usual  manner  upon  slave  evi- 
ence  in  this  case.  The  learned  g^entlemaa 
after  remarking  on  the  enormous  facility  with 
which  convictions  couid  unhappily  be  obtained 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  avidity  with  which  execu- 
tions \%ere  looked  for^  stated  what  had  been 
the  sufferings  of  the  two  individuals  be  was 
speaking  of, .  on  their  reaching  St.  Domingo, 
where  they  were  disowned  by  ihe  government^ 
and  even  suspected,  until  they  showed  a  leposl 
of  the' proceedings  which  had  been  had.ia 
court  ou  their  being  brought  up  by  habeas 
corpus.  They  were  in  Hayti  compelled  to  sell 
their  clothes  and  watches  s  and  ware  bnly  able 
to  subsist,  and  provided  with  a  passage  to 
England,  by  tbe  generous  subscriptions  of  a 
few  British  merchants  resident  at  Port-au- 
Prince.  He  proceeded  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hector  Mitohell 
towards  the  petitioners.  He  offered  to  two  ot 
their  slaves  fiUO  doilao  to  gif  e  evidence  against 
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tcaA  by  sldfute  law  fUe  evideoccoftbo  latter  iras 
directed  to  be  received  in  all  raiivs  fike  this. 
He  inrould,  however,  delain  tbe  boasc  no  ioni^r 
with  comments  on  theie  pap^dn,  every  line  of 
wbich  provtfked  %  cammat.'  It  -was  rvideitt 
that  by  a  frro«s' abuse 'of  power,  add  id  uiter 
dtsreirard  of  the  |irinciplba  of  justice,  sach  as 
had  been  displayed  upon  tbe  prcfsent  occ«moo, 
the  allegiance  of  Ihi  firee  coloured  bopttUtiuB 
of  Jamaica  iriust  h4  alfetfafed  froai  the  govern- 
ment V  *ad  the*  result  tliuldl»fc  no  other  than 
die  total  ditlructioo  of  British  poW^r  and  pro. 
pcrty-in  the  Island.  He  conclude  by  moving 
for  a  select  t-oiiMime  bfiitqifify. 

Mr  fW^Hortfinrl  H6  hitd  InlThe  first  place  10 
observe  that  hi*  fetmedfHdufl  had  not  stated 
this  case  with' Ms  usual  xaiidour,  because  be 
had  omitted  Ctf  Inform  (hfc^honao'  of  a  mate- 
rial fact  In  a  ednvertatlon  with  his  Irarord 
friend,  he  had  idfoi'mod  bim  that  it  was  out 
upon  tbe  papers  before  Ibe  house  that  tbo 
case  rested  in  any  degree  whatever.  Tbers 
was  other  evidence  which  it  was  iu>t  cooaia- 
teot  with  i:tk%  duty  of  the  Sec.  of  State  to  f  ivo 
out  for' general  poblicaiioa  Surely  his  learn* 
ed  frteud  ought  to  have  state  J  this  fact,  al- 
thoug;^  tile  corooring  of  the  case  bad  00  doobt 
been  ihi proved  by  its  suppression.  He  ought 
also  to  have  < stated  that  he  (Mr.  Bortoa) 
had  cmMiented  lb  the  a|)pdintnient  of  a  aecret 
committee)  befote  which  alone  the  entire  evi- 
dence could  be  laid,  and  which  therefore  gave 
the  only  means  of  redress  to  either  partj.  Aa 
his  learned  fHend  had  declined  this  coarac, 
he  (Mr.  Hortun)  could  only  aadertake  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  the  Dolte  of  Manchester  t 
— the  rest  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  impumihln 
for  him  to  enter  into  now.  To  proceed,  he 
ibosld  pass  by  tbe  topics  which  his  leaiwed 
friend  bad  introduced  Into  (he  b^ginniag  of 
his  speech,  respecting  the  coodkioe  of  tlie  free 
coloured  people  of  Jamaica.  It  was  raoagh 
for  him  to  take  things  r«s  he  fband  theak  The 
free  coloured  people  of  that  Island  were 
under  certain  disqiialllicatiotis,  but  that  rir. 
cumstance  did  not  free  them  from  their  alle^ 
ance  to  government.  The  Important  qnestioa 
upon  which  thb  case  turned  was,  whether  « 
conspiracy  existed  against  the  government  1  ao4 
wliether  the  petitioaera  were  parties  Xhim 
question  co?ild  oaly  be  decided  bv  the  produc- 
tion of  the  evidence  he  Imd  alluded  to  befote 
a  secret  committee,  because  It  was  impoatihie 
for  the  hoo»e,  or  for  ai^  ^enmlttce  of  the 
house  to  decide  upon  the  ctMiflictiiig  tendnsoBv 
now  upon  the  table.  At  tlw  period  to  which 
the  transactloiis  referred,  a  stroi^  feeling  of 
alarm  prevailed  at  Jamaica.  If  any  body 
doubted  the  reasonable  grounds  of  that  alam, 
he  could  refer  them  to  a  letter  written  hy  Mr. 
Samson  and  Mr.  Scoller,  the  chairmaa  and  ne^ 
cretary  of  a  committee  of  free  colouied  people* 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  London,  In  which  thej  spok« 
of  their  '*  long  endurance  under  an  oppressive 
tyranny,  which  one  energetic  effort  of  tiietr 
own  would  suffice  to  overthrow  or  drslioy.** 
Was  it  unreasonable  to  suspect  people  avowu^ 
these  sentiments?  With  regard  tothe  petfUeaera, 
the  house  of  assembly  and  the  coancll  had  re- 
ported, without  a  dissentient  voice,  that  thej 
were  engaged  in  a  treasonable  coospiracj. 
What  ought  the  Duke  of  Manchester  thca  to 
have  done  with  persons  no  dangfiioas  aisj 
how  great  would  have  been  the  iefpeei^Uit;p 
he  must  have  incurred,  if  he  had  acted  other- 
wise }  Tldt  coone  wm  ittioaed  hy  the  mA- 


,-aad'threat««ed  them,  in  tm^  of 
«1heir  refoshU  i*<lth  punishment.  He  carried 
-hip  thnenta  late  eaecetlon  by  committing  one 
.o6them  ioipriaoB'fbr  se^rea  raonthSf  during  the 
wholeref  which  he  was  kept  in  a  condemned 
eell^  and  was  wet  solfered  to  leave  it  even  for 
the  purpose  hf  takii^  a  walk  in  an  adjoining 
ceart.  Tbe  other  was  kept  in  similar  confine- 
aneat  fsr  amre  than  ten  montlis,  aiid  when  the 
Aleve  Coart  was  held,  both  of  them  were  dis- 
charged by  proelamatioa  t  for  by  the  slave  law 
jai  Jamaica,  a  slave  could  be  inrprisoned  six 
aaeaths,  at  the  end  of  which  timci  if  there  was 
■o  proseratioB  against  him,  be  was  discharged 
hy  proclamation.  Tbe  slaves  who  had  suf- 
fered this  ernel  treatment  had  arrived  in  the 
eoniae  of  the  present  week.  He  had  examined 
them«  and  be  was  perfectly  ready  to  produce 
4hem  before-  a  coaunlttee  of  the  house ^  if  the 
Apportunity  of  doing  so  should  be  granted  htm. 
Jie  was  quite  convinced  that  no  man  could 
eee  and  hear  them  without  t»eing  satisfied  of 
their  veracity.  Another  evidence  he  should 
hKve  to  submit  was  a  poor  Irish  boy,  who  had 
hocn  abandoned  in  the  streets  of  Jamaica, 
wthere  he  was  famishing  and  soifering  under  a 
had  fover,  when  he  waf  found  ^  one  of 
dhe  pedtioners.  This  boy  remained  under - 
his  roof  sntil  the  period  of  hto  de  porta- 
tloa,  when  he  attempted  to  accompany 
4iim|.  bat  being  prevented,  he  worked  his 
jway  to  the  place  where  he  met  his  pre- 
wttrer.  This  bsy,  who  was  renmrkably  acute, 
he  bad- had  also  esamined,  and  he  would  with- 
out fear  submit  his  testimony  to  any  scrutiny 
^at  might  he  thought  fit«  He  felt  himself  now 
ehliged  to  say,  and  he  did  so  wit^  considerabli* 
pais,  that  a  very  great  portion  of  the  blame  ia 
thisse  transactions  devolved  upon  the  Duke  of 
JManchester,  who  appeared  not  to  have  acted 
merely  under  the  bad  advice  and  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  others,  but  to  buYe  made  himself 
«  party  in  tlie  cause.  He  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  tu  make  assertions  which  he  had  reason  to 
helieve  were  not  founded  in  fact.  He  stated, 
that  it  had  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  petitioners  were  aliens— «n  assertion  which 
retld  net  be  true,  because  it  was  directly  at 
earianoe  with  the  decision  of  the  Coart  of  King's 
Bench  and  the  evidence  before  the  honive.  He 
concluded  his  de>patch  by  saying  that  he  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  de- 
rails which  it  contained  to  their  lordships,  but 
Ibathe  bad  believed  it  was  tbe  intention  of  the 
petitioners  to  make  some  application  to  tliem. 
€onld  the  Duke  of  Manchester  imagine  thai  it 
vras  irat  necessary  for  him  to  ei  plain  to  the 
British  Government  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
had  thought  fit  to  transport  two  subjects  of  that 
Ipiverameot,  at  five  minutes'  notice,  from  the 
Mead  of  which  they  were  natives,  and  to  plunge 
them  in  almost  total  ruin  f  The  report  of  Mr. 
Burge,  the  Attorney-General,  upon  which  the 
i>Bke  of  Manchester  relied,  was,  in  many  re- 
apeets,  wholly  false  (hear,  hear).  It  was  con . 
iveyed  In  such  tenns  as  he  shnuld  have  thought 
no  amn  in  his  situation  would  have  dared  to 
tfse.  He  talked  about  ^'  the  difficulty  of 
hviBgii^  before  a  court  of  Justice  e  video  re  to 
prove  the  fact  of  the  conspiracy  which  he  had 
charged  to  have  ezbted  t  because  the  persons 
whc  eonld  give  that  evidence  were  either  par- 
lies  concerned  and  would  not  attend,  or  slaves 
srhose  evidence  could  imt  be  received.*'  This 
was  false  fkom  begianing  to  end  I  for  the  former 
co«M  have  been  compelled  to  (Ire  evidence 
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vkt  ■•(  aD  the  oflk^v  of  goverrmcot  in  Ifie 
laland ;  aod  although  hU  lemrued  friend  had 
not  icropled  to  affect  thorn  with  reproach,  he 
was  wballT  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  tlie 
charges  m  learned  '  friend  had  brought 
■gai^  thott  irere  fotfnded.  The  Attorney- 
^neml,  whom  hit  learned  friend  had  charg* 
ed,  together  with  others,  with  haring  pat  iom 
aetiott  that  monati^as  scene  of  iniquity  ho 
had  detailed  to  the  house,  had  alwavs  been 
acknowledged  to  be  a  person  uf  ability  ond 
character.  If  the  petitioners  were  innocent 
of  the  charges  against,  them,  there  conld 
he  no  doobt  that  they  had  been  very  hard- 
ly ttoedv  aod  that  they  were  entitled  to  re- 
press. But  he  must  rettiind  the  house  that 
die  opportunity  for  'obtaining  this  redress  by 
neaan  of  •  full  exomination  before  a  secret 
cooumtlee  of  the  house,  had  been  offered,  and 
till  Ibis  was  done',  the  opinion  of  the  bouse 
Bwst  be  suspended,  (>ecause  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  not  before  it.  If  Mr.  Hectoi  Mit- 
chell had  hisen  guiltjr  of  the  atrocities  laid 
to  his  charge,  God  forbid  that  he  (Mr.  Horton) 
ibovid  say  one  word  in  his  justification :  but 
to  beliefe  that  he  had  done  so,  would  be  to 
heliefe  that  all  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was 
to  watch  over  the  administration  of  justice  in 
iaaiaica  had  neglected  their  duty  in  a  most 
catniordioary  manner.  But  whilst  the  charge 
of  fiilselJood  was  t)ms  copionsly  made  against 
others,  was  all  that  the  petitioners  b«<'  stated 
trae)  They  had  said  that  they  were  never 
^S*f^  H>  luiy  iUicit  traffic  with  St.  Domingo, 
and  that  fhcy  bad  never  carried  on  treasonabifi 
correspondence — statements,  the  utter  false- 
hood of  which  the  evidence  he  had  alluded  to 
woald  establish,  and  prove  the  contrary, 
beyond  a  dbubt«  If  the  honse  were  prepared 
to  believe  that  the  house  of  assembly  and  the 
eouoctl  bad  conspirod  to  falsify  the  evidence 
on  the  case  of  the  petitioners,  aod  that  the  Dnke 
of  Manchester  had  lent  himself  to  aid  their 
deportation  out  of  the  country,  then  something 
like  a  case  might  be  made  out :  until  then,  and 
br  thought  there  was  no  present  probsbility  of 
any  rach  event,  the  house  must  suspend  its 
<»pio!oo.  The  evidence  of  which  he  was  in 
possession  was  so  satisfactory  to  hii  mind,  and 
bis  knowledge  of  the  private  character  and 
aanshility  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  was  such, 
that  he  would' not  concur  in  any  censure,  im- 
plied or  otherwise,  which,  upon  grounds  like 
(hose  before  the  house.  It  might  be  attempted 
to  pa«  DpOD  hlni.  He  would  never  advocate 
the  keeping  back  any  evidence  nhicb  was  ne- 
ccsary  for  the  ends  of  justice.  He  left  it  to 
the  house,  without  hesitation,  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  statement  of  hislenrned  friend  had  es- 
tablished any  thing  like  criminality  against 
the  Da  he  of  Manchester  (cheers). 

Mr.  Scarieff  said,  he  thought  the  Duke,  of 
Manchester  bad  been  misled  by  the  persons 
vrhose  doty  it  was  to  advise  him ;  and  he  un- 
derstood die  arguments  of  his  learned  friend 
to  apply  rather  to  those  iadividuals  than  to 
iIk  Bake.  Ho  had  read  the  whole  of  the 
evideoce  attentively;  he  had  been  induced 
■Mwc  norticalarly  to  do  so,  because  a  near  rela- 
tion ofhfaiown  had  satin  judgment  on  the  subject* 
Tftere  were  some  circumstances  in  the  evidence 
widch  excited  strong  suspicions  in  bis  mind. 
Om  the  application  for  the  habeas  corpus j  the 
gett  evidence  against  Lecesne  was  the 
iiHtt  his  sifter  LuciUe,  Who  swore  that 
WIS  bom    at   Port-an-Prince*    Locosno 
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bronght  throe-  puisni  toiowdbr  Mmt  La 
told  them  «he  had  boon  induced -to  nwhar  tUl 
this,  which  she  knew  <«  he  falsa*  at  the  pmrsaiyi 
sion  of  a  Mr»  Villegromo,.  whoiCold  hor  iftivr 
brother  wore  shipped  off^  as  ha  vsonlo  bovis>cdB- 
sequence  of  her  alidavit,«he  svonldhocoflseoM^ 
tied  to  one  half  of  hor  father's  propastyi.  n«4 
threatened,  if  she  did  j)ot  make  thif  andaate^ 
that  sbe  should  be  inprhmned.  N«wt»  ailhongth 
the  conrt  had  in  the  tint  ioBtaneo  ipvlwted  % 
rule  to  show  caose«  no  attempt  hndeverhooa 
made,  either  by  Lucille  Lecesne,  ot  by  -Min 
ViHegrenne,  to  contiudiot  the  venjr  heavy 
statements  which  were  made  agasno*  themL 
While  this  impuUtion  of  Mr.  yillegvetne^h 
having  suborned  perjury  .agaiAst  the  peHluRic^h 
remained,  he  should  suspect  whataVer  c^me 
from  the  same  source.  The  learned  :  goadei 
man  sat  down  by  contesding,  thai,  hPhntevor 
objection  raightexist  to  prodacing  the  ofideacs 
as  to  the  sedition,  there  eould  be  no  ntehlef 
In  publishing  that,  if  there  were  any,'  whieh 
related  to  the  qoestioo  of  alienage.  It  waainis 
possible  for  the  house  to  pay  toe  mech  atlews 
tion  to  appeals  of  a  description  like  the  pre* 
sent }  as  it  was  well  knoivn  thal^  in  tfae«oleoiiil 
assemblies,,  the  coloured  population  wan  far 
from  meeting  with  any  thing  like  liberal  eondf* 
deration. 

Mr.  Gsnntng  said,  that  .however  be  might 
have  been  disposed  to  prefer  the  coarse  angi* 
gested  by  his  boo.  firiend  (BIr.  W.  Horton),-  he 
should  Dot  now  oppose  .the  .appointment  of  a 
select  committee*  .The  ehort  quosikion  upon  the 
present  chaige,  as  it  applied  to  the  eondectof 
the  Ooke  of  Manchester,  weo,  whether  iUb 
Duke  had  or  had.  not  treated  BriiMh  sibietlA 
as  aliens;  that  was  a  simple  question,  abd  oee 
easily  capable  of  proof,  but  one'which  ceftnielo^ 
was  neither  proved  nor  disproved  by.,  the  evH 
dence  before  the  house  a  io  ebe  admiaieDV' 
however,  all  parties nnst  agree--**that  ahenthe- 
Duke  of  Manchester  came  forward,  oAbvii^-tn 
waive  the  privilege  which  his  ebseace  gave 
him,  and  submit  to  clear  his  conduct  by  aitijbiA 
by  jiw,  he  entitled  himself,  so  long-  as  the- 
question  was  pending,  to  a  suspension  of  epht- 
nion  as  to  his  conduct.  The  ieamed  'roriber 
(Mr.  Scarlett)  observed,  that  if'  the  Cube'  «f 
Manchester  bad  done  wrong,  he  had  prebaiblj^. 
been  mjsled.  In  this  opinion  he  entirely  ^coBi^ 
ciirred;  but  it  was  yet  to  be  .shown  that  the 
Duke,  in  ahat  he  had  done,  had  exceeded  b^* 
authority :  and  thai  he  himself  AntertaiOed  foe 
apprehension  as  to  the  resalt  of  his  condaeti 
was  at  least  to  be  presumed  from  the  readlnosa 
with  which  be  courted  inquiry,  lioto  it^  The 
main  feature  in  ihe  case  then  came  on*  td  ha 
considered — to  wit,  what  there  had  beeain'tSe 
conduct  of  other  persons  apart  from  tHapt  o#  tins 
Duke  of  Manchester,  which  offurdod  gtiiunA 
for  complaint;  and  upon  that  point  he  'wttp 
free  to  say  that  Government  had  at  feast  rt>  Ihr 
thought  tere  was  groiittd  for  investigatiiiir< 
that  the  commissioners  in  the  West  Indies  ted 
received  instrnctions  (mud  in  about  a  mootb 
hence  they  wonlfl  be  in  JNUnaica)  to  examhae  hi<t 
to  all  the  circumstances,  and  report  g^neraffp 
upon  the  transaction.  In  this  situhtion,  these* 
fore,  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny  that  fttrthee 
elucidation  upon  the  siAyect  wMs  due  to^Ae 
satisfaction  of  the  honse  t  hut  if  the  notion  -oT 
the  learned  member  for  a  cOBinittee  \rerw 
agreed  to,  it  oUght  in  faurnosa  to  be  ande«« 
stood  that  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  offer  witb 
respect  to  a  trbU  at  law  boght  not  to  be  ta|Bna 
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jM  aS  f^  i^^  A  penoil  of  the  if)f»Uvi^  and  con* 
^ide^Djr  Uie  qUUnce  from  whitth  all  o>ideQcc 
i|ir^qi|ld  Dave  to  be  obUiocd,  no  connnittce  could 
1^  a|)poiQted  wUb  mny  advantage'  uotU  oexi 
tjear.  If  it  were  agreed  to  defer  the  roromittee 
uotU  next  iieMon,  tbe  report  of  the  commis- 
ftonera*  an4  ail  other  aecetiuiry  evidence 
could  be  procured  in  the  meantime,  and  there 
ivoold  be  no  difficulty  then  in  Instituting  an 
jjnquirjr  as  ample  at  the  leaned  member  could 
Retire. 

llr«  Bnmghmn  roie  to  request  liis  learned 
IHend  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  rt.  boa. 
fent«  opposite*  which  he  thought*  the  state  of 
Ihe  session  considered*  was  the  best  calculated 
to  do  substantial  jnsUce.  As  the  evidence 
stood,  the  transacuon  was  a  most  iniquitous 
one*  and  he  totalW  differed  from  the  rt  hon. 
gent,  as  to  the  view  which  he  took  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  These 
three  points  would  have  to  be  made  out — first, 
tbat  there  had  been  proof  that  the  complainants 
were  aliens;  secondly,  that  there  had  been  the 
sedition  imputed ;  and  thirdly*  that  there  had 
been  ground  for  sending  them  away  witJioui 
being  heard  in  their  defence.  Now,  as  the  case 
stood*  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of  conflicting 
evidence  i  the  proof  of  the  birth  was  as  clear 
as  could  be  desired.  What  might  arise  out  of 
the  papers  further  to  be  produced*  he  could  not 
judge  I  bnt  tbe  matter  stood  as  be  described  it 
at  present  With  reference  to  the  postponement 
of  Ihe  committee  he  would  farther  just  ob- 
serve, that  there  were  two  witnesses  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  produce*  and  who  bad 
«|^een  in  England  some  time.  Those  persons 
'bad  hitherto  been  supported  by  the  charitabir 
contributions  of  individuals  i  but  certainly,  as 
tbif  delsy  was  to  take  place,  some  means  of 
existence  ought  to  be  afforded  them  by  Parlia- 
ment For  Uie  other  point  to  which  the  rt  boo. 
£ent  opposite  bad  adverted — the  abstaining  (as 
inqniry  was  to  take  place  In  a  committee)  from 
any  proceeding  at  law — he  agreed  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  most  convenient ;  but  it 
must  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  complai- 
nants concerned- 
Mr.  Omnimg  objected  to. one  of  the  soggea- 
,tioBS  of  tbe  learned  genti*  on  account  of  tbe  bad 
'example  it  would  set  if  tbe  guilty  accusers  of 
an  innocent  man  were  to  be  supported  by  the 
public  money. 

Dr.  Lmahingion^ln  reply,  called  upon  the  boose 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  iinnred  partirs* 
and  what  they  were  exposed  to*  In  their  desti- 
tute condilion*  by  this  new  delaj.  He  was 
ready  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  tbe  rt  hon.  genf. 
(Mr.  Canning)  for  appointing  a  committee  next 
iesslon  &  but  as  did  taat  in  tbe  reliance  of  evsry 
'  facility  being  afforded  for  the  obtaining  and 
toi^uction  of  evidence.  For  tbe  sentiments 
which  had  been  expressed  in  a  pamphlet, 
'  written  upon  the  question  (by  the  bon.  member 
'  for  Chippenham)— for  such  sentiments  as  would 
deny  men  Justice  on  account  of  a  pr^udlce 
against  their  colour*  jhe  thought  tbey  could  ex- 
cite no  feelings  la  the  mind  of  any  civilised 
being  but  those  of  disgust  and  unmitigated 
contempt 

Mr.  OrpueU  said,  that  whatever  contempt 

,  Ibe  learned  member  might  feci  for  his  opinion 

was  fhlty  eonalled  by  tbat  with  which  be  looked 

^  at  tbat  of  tM  bon.  and  learned  aMmber.    He 

'  danied  tbat  be  bad  ever  felt  any  dislike  or  boa- 

dUty  to  the  welfiura  af  the  people  of  colour. 


Tbe  pottpoaenenlof  tbeconnlllia  waa.tb>« 
j^greed  to  without, a  divlsioop 

I 

Mr.  SkrtwAufj^M  Otuv.  * 

• 

TnuR^OAT*  JuNa  S&r—Mr.  F.  Bnalsa  ross 
to  call  the  attention  of  tbe  bouse  to  tbe  case  of 
Mr.  Shrewsboiy,  a  minister  of  the  Wcsleyaa 
Society,  who  was  engaged  in  titeir  mission  in 
the  West  Indies^  It  would.he  said*  be  his  duty 
to  confine  himself  very  much  to  a  mailer  of  CscI 
detail;  to  give  a  plain,  diy,  abstemious  nar- 
rative of  the  events,  in  the  order  in  wblcb  tbey 
occarred,  leaving  those  evenU  to  speak,  mr 
themselves— as  they  did  indeed,  preUy  loadly- 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  was*  for  some  tinte*  a  Melbodist 
minister  in  England  i  and  coodacted  himself 
entirely  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  la  the  year  1816*  he  vras 
sent  as  a  Missionary  to  Tortola*  He  reasained 
there  two  years  (  and*  on  his  departure.  Bir. 
Porter*  then  Senior  Member  of  Coaacil*  now 
President  of  the  Island,  presented  him  with  this 
testimony  % — **  I  do  hereliy  certify,  that  tbe  Rev. 
William  Shcewsbury,  a  preacher  in  tbeWesleyan 
connexion,  resided  in  this  island  for  ahant  two 
years :  during  which  time,  bis  conduct  waa  sack 
as  entitled  him  to  tbe  respect  of  thiscoamaaaity. 

«« Geo.  &•  Poaxnt** 
''  Ibrlols,  JpHl  7,  1818.*' 

In  1818*  Mr.  Shrewsbury  went  to  Grsoada. 
After  he  Imd  been  there  somewhat  ssorc  tbaa  a 
year, he  applied  to  the  Governor, M%|er»flf as 
ral  Rial*  tor  Us  private  snbscriptioo  towards 
tbe  erection  of  an  enlarged  cbapet  TW  Q«. 
vemor*s  answer,  sent  tlvough  the  handa  of  Us 
Secretary,  Col.  Wilson,  co^aiaed  a  cbock.  for 
661.,  Ihe  Governor's  donatioa,  and  lOt*  the 
donation  of  Col.  Wilson ;  and  concluded  with 
these  words : — **  In  making  this  coasmunicatSaa 
to  you,  I  am  likewise  desired  to  convey  to  yo« 
his  £xceUencpr*s  approbation  of  year  general 
conduct,  during  the  time  ^oa  have  laoidcd  an 
this  Government  \  aad  particularly  of  tbe  mild 
and  temperate  manner  which  has  snarkod  tba 
exercise  of  yoar  religious  duties. 

''J.  WiLsoK.  Ueut-CoL  Secrafary.** 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Clarke's  Court,  Grcaada,— 
than  whom*  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  understood,  tbtfo 
was  not  a  more  respectable  asaa  la  tbe  West 
Indies — the  proprietor  of  one  largo  estole,  tbe 
manager  of  twelve  otiierB*aod  having  andkr  bis 
superintendence  a  body  of  between  two  aaid 
three  thousand  negroes,  having  dailv  oppovta* 
nities  of  witnessing  Mr.  Shrewabury  s  ooodnct 
while  in  that  Island,  thus  wrote  of  blm*  in  « 
private  letter,  at  the  lime  i— **  Mr.  ^rewsbwy 
is  a  superior  man*  who  would  do  hooour  to  may 
Church  or  Society  af  Christians."  This  mmo 
Mr.  Ross  happened  to  be  in  fLiyiaad, 
news  arrived  of  the  disturbaaces  is 
and  he  had  the  geaerosity  to  write  ihia  Cr»4i. 
mon^ :— **  Having  had  an  opportunity  ofhscaau 
log  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sbrew^bwry 
during  hb  residence  in  Grenada*  wboare  hm 
went  to  Barbadoes,  I  can  with  great 
testify*  that  I  never  new  a  mon 
better  man*  Pomeased of  a  natural 
of  temper*  and  without  ai^  tbkw  of 
or  morosoaew  ia  his  Bsaaacrs*  ha  af 
duties  of  his  profemion  with  seal  and 
and  acquired  the  good-will  aad 


^1L 


•  This  debate  b  nublishod  ftom  Ihe 
papers  and  die  '*  Aathcotic  Ropartt  Ac/* 
don*  Hatrhard*  I8S5. 


wkalt  coomaiiltjr  i  mad  U  lm  to  tl^  |preit  rmet 
«r  all  wbo  koew  Mm,  flut  be  wai  token  IVooi 
m.    I  believe  Mr.  Skrewibirj  to  be  incapable 
of  doing  an  anlnvy  «•  any  bnno  belif ;  and  I 
am  convinced  be  was  eminently  nieful  as  a 
Cbiistian  mioister*  botb  amon;  th^  free  people 
and  the  ilaTef,  in  flie  Island  of  Grenada." 
Mr.  Sbrewsbury  had  devoted  bimtetf  labour!- 
otisly  to  tbe  improvement  of  the  negroes,  and 
with  tbe  best  etTects.    Instmction  was  galn!n|^ 
froiredi  marriai^s  became  oiore  firequeot}  tbe 
marriafo  tie  was  held  more  sacred  %  a  more  or- 
derly   and   moral   deportment  was   Observed 
aoMifli^  tbe  negroes ;  and,  in  short,  many  of  those 
chances  no  much  desired  by  the  house — so  ar- 
dently looked  forward  to  by  tbe  people  of 
Bagliuid— bnt  not  more  ardently,  he  felt  it  but 
{nstice  to  say,  than  by  many  benevolent  and 
respectable  planters,   followed   bis  ministry. 
Bttt,  while  he  bad  devoted  himself  to  the  lm- 
provcesent  of  the  negroes,  he  bad  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  planters ;  and  lefl 
tbe  Island  with  the  love  of  tbe  slaves,  tbe 
approbation  of  tbe  masters,  and  nnivershi  tes- 
tfaaottiet  of  regret  at  hli  departure.    In  18S0, 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  went  to  Barbadoes,  where  a 
spirit  of  flereo  reHgions  penecotion  had  long 
pnevaileif.   Tbe  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  tbe 
boase,  tn  180S  and  1805,  gave  a  painful  demon- 
strstloo  tbatit  existed  then :  and  It  would  appear 
bnt  too  clearly,  before  be  sat*  down,  that  the 
name  spirit  prevailed,  or  rather  raged,  at  tbe 
present  moment.    The  Mission  thm  required 
«  man  ponseming  great,  but  opposite  qualities — 
fieat  prudence,  or  ho  would  do  too  much  in 
tbe  eres  of  the  planters— great  zeal,  or  he 
woald  do  too  little  for  tbe  slaves — great  forti- 
tude, a  deep  impression  In  his  own  heart  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  duties  he  had  to 
Acbarge: — without  these,  he  would  assuredly 
have  been  crushed  by  the  opposition  he  was 
certain  (o  encounter.    Bat  withal,  that  mission 
required  a  man  of  a  meek,  quiet,  unconten- 
tious  spirit— calculated,  by  his  gentleness,  to 
uubdne  and  soften  those  unfortunate  jealousies 
and  prejudices.   These  were  Mr.  Shrewsbury's 
qnadficatioos  %  and,  besides,  it  happened,  most 
fortnoately ,  that  be  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  a  West  India  planter  $  and  thus,  in  some 
degree,  linkod  to  tbe  West-India  interest.     He 
was  any  tbiog  rather  than  a  warm  partisan  of 
tbe  Abolitionists.  Although  he  wassubiequenrfy 
net  used  of  lieing  an  agent  of  tbe  ^  villainous 
AfHcao  Societv,*'  and  particularly  of  corres- 
ponding with  bna  (Mr.  Buxton)  (  and  he  under- 
-stood,  that  peruoQS  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
ottgirt  to  be  respectstble,   had  asserted,   that 
diey  bad  seen  letters  whirh  had  passed  between 
^Mm.    To  this,  he  (Mr.  B.)  answered,  that  he 
never  received  or  wrote  a  letter  (o  Mr.  Shrews* 
bwry  la  Ms  lifo-^-tbat  he  did  not  know  that  such 
a  man  exiiCed,  ontH  be  happened  to  take  up  a 
•ewspaper,  and  there  read,  with  some  astonish- 
mcot,   that  he  was  going  to  be  hanged  for 
corresponding  with  biffl.    It  might  here  be  as 


w^  to  state— it  might  allay  jealousies— that 
iMltb  the  Missionaries  in  the  West-Indies— 
Cbntcb  of  Bngland,  Wesleyao,  Moravian,  or 
1«ndow  Soclety^-^e  had- had  no  communica- 
tisn.  IMieed,  be  was  told  by  one  of  the 
iendiof  tbotp  Societies  in  England i  that  though 
<hey  agreed  srftb  him  In  their  feelings  about 
flfafery,  yet,  standing  in  a  peculiar  situation, 
"M^  tnMed  with  the  confidence  of  many  of  the 
felawnf' they  did  not  feel  Jnst|6ed  in  farnis;^- 


tag  Mm  wRh  any  calpatorf  liiteltl|;»^K.'    Hi 
blamed  them  for  thii^    They  Ought  to  have  toUl 
tbe  truth,  whether  it  made  for  or  agahtet  tb^ 
system.    But,  it  was  hard  that  tbey  should  bo 
blamed  by  him  and  his  friends  for  saying  nothing, 
and  by  other  parties,  for  snylng  a  great  deal 
too  much.    But,  to  proceed.     In  this  pemllaf 
nredlrament,  and  wanting  a  man  of  such  pcfcu- 
liar  qualiflcatlous,   the  Wesfeyan  Missionary 
Society  selected  Mr.  Shrewsbury.    Dorhdg  the 
whole    time   he   remained  in  Barbiidoes,    he 
justified   their   choice— exhibiting   tbe    same 
moderktion,forbearance,  discretion,  nbstlnence 
from  all  political  interforence,  which  becomeb 
a  minister  of  religion  at  nil  times  and  in  all 
countries,  but  which  are  ibdlspensable  In  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  placed  In  circumstances 
so  dificnit,  and  bsviog  to  tread  so  narrow  a 
path,  as  that  which  was  chalked  out  for  a  pastor 
of  slaves  In  a  society  of  planters.    He  should 
be  able  to  shew,  by  indisputable  documents- 
such  as  satisfied  the  Governor  of  St.  Vincent, 
with  whom  Mr.  Shrewsbury  found  an  aftylum, 
and  who  was  bound  to  ascertain  his  innocence, 
before  he  permitted  him  to  preach  in  bis  govern- 
ment—that, during  the  whole  time  be  exercised 
hb  ministry    in  Barbadoes,  he  exercised  the 
same  discretion,  and  forbearance,  and  silence 
upon  slavery  {   and  preached  nothing  to  the 
negroes,  but  obedience  and  fidelity  to  their 
masters..  But,  this  point  would  not  be  dis]nited. 
He  said  so  confidently  i  because  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury's enemies  bad  ransacked  his  life,  private 
and  public,  in  order  to  find  some  excuse  for 
their  cruelty  towards  him.     They  had  found 
nothing:      and  he    stood    delivered   over   to 
universal  execration,   and  under  sentence  of 
banishment — ^but  uncharged  with  any  offence 
in    his   conduct,    his   conversation,    and    Mt 
doctrine.    In  Feb.  1S80,  Mr.  Shrewsbury  went 
to  Barbadoes.     In  the  March  following,  he 
wrote  home,  as  he  was  required  to  do  by  t^ 
rales  of  his  Society,  stating  the  condition  te 
which  he  found  his  congregation.     A  painful 
description  no  doubt  It  was,  and  must  have  been, 
if  he  spoke  the  truth;  but,  in  that  letter  there 
was  nothing  harsh,  exaggerated,  or  sarcastic. 
Now,  it  m^[ht  be  said,  and  probably,  as  the 
Under  SOc.  for  the  Colonial  Department  bad 
nothing  else  to  say,  he  might  maintain,  either 
that  that  letter  ought  not  to  have  been  required 
firom  him — or,  being  required,  be  ought  not  to 
have   sent  it — or,  beinr  sent,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  pttbll«bed.  That  was  a  doctrine  which 
could   be   maintained  bv  no  member  of   the 
houses  but,  lea»t  of  all,  bv  tbe  hon.  Sec.  for 
it  so  happened,  that  Lord  Bathurst,  the  wboto 
body  of  the  Clergy  In  the  West  Ihdies,  and  that 
house,  had  done  precisely  the  same  thing.    In 
1816,  Lord  Batborst  addressed  a  circular  to  all 
the  Clergy  in  the  West  Indies,  requesting  to 
know  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
negroes.    The  Clergy  sent  Uielr  answers — ^true, 
no  doubt;  butjcontaining  statements  ii^.nitety 
more  affVontIng  to  the   planters,    and    more 
mournful  to  every  friend  of  humanity,  than 
any  thing  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  letter; 
Und  these  answers  were  published  by  the  house. 
In   point   of   fact,  however,    this  letter  had 
nothing  to  do  with  subsequent  events.     It  was 
not  heard  of  In  the  colony  for  three  yoars,  even 
by  Mr.  Shrewsbury  \  and  was  only  raked  up  at 
last,  whf  n  an  excuse  was  wanted  for  a  persecu- 
tfon,    Mt.  Sliri^f^sbury  remained 'in  the  Uland 
Aire^  y^Urs  and  thre<$  .quartc^,  'During  the 


ll<ftlll(.IHMil"i1      tllTi  ksAaAte 


ffSi^PPrtmvUiMb-ftv  .lA  tbmt  went  ion  >  bu^  m 

-•CitfirityiisviBtinff  HmV  Id*  pettj 
10^.  F#reiHipi«:  mho  «f  ihe§emtrj'm 
MAM  tBi^iAeir  datjr-  to  walk  liiM 
l^lMWAU>ik9iHVAii]l*^rJi«  tte  tiaar«f  carffce^ 
«U^  tiKir  im^oiii  WkitfUi^  a  flBiMrMiii  keep- 
liW.  d*>«  W  iteir  tmtk  :aHNk«  tijr  ^ymiiif 
«j|p^t;||ie  bfoekefc  In  riMrt,  MaetM^of 
^^iHtf,  |<ti|iil*«pitof^l  JjnwfciiiiiiiiifMw 
Ijfifetf  ifitjl  mif^  mtn  -of  paltrj  Miads  low  to 
f ^  tkofe  wbow  «lf totor  4i««t  an  a-  raaiawat 
aiMl4^  9e|iraa«li  ayoa  (Mr  ew^  Bnt  Ibr  totia 
i^ki  umJtM  Mr.  8hr#witeiy  Ind  AiU  tomptn* 
tot&«w  ^  w  incrf>awwg  aaA  iatpRoviof  eaagifc- 
f aR|9iH-to  a  fAT^jr  Ur«9i  ickool  Cor  anlatto  aad 
a^cro  c)iU4rMi---Hi|Uha  lavoar  of  Mvaral  tot^o« 
(aS)e  pJbBtei;^ »  a«4  in  tbaappraMioo  of  tba 
Cl«rgy«  ,  la  Jiweiasa^aJercMrapirliofipcaw- 
CHUoii  aro^e.  Mr*  Slireafibur^  itat  ^abltoly  ac«* 
cused  lo  the  tirMt**  in  <4K«4Jlay,  aaa  villato  ;  and 
th\s»  ii  he  laidtiw^b^  Uio  maraialAle,  but  by 
ilie  creat  vaJfan— marobfoU  float  .(heir  atorety 
and  individnaU  ia  the  gafb  pf  gaailaaieiii  He 
ffas  i^Mailed  (n  the  i»ew|ipapera»<oQdertheoaaM 
of  *'  Mister  Ruefnl  fV  aad  bit  aatiq(oi»»te  w^^ 
ailder  the  n^c^eetity  olf  bearioff  teftinamy  to  Ibe 
purity.  Qf  hii  coodact,  **  Look  at  hi*  aetloos,*' 
they,  to^d  f  '*  heiur  hie  tenaoa^y  and  you  would 
■e^  the  nap  ia  ^  saiat'! — **^  Obiarvc  hla,  hear 
blmx  buiv  uodjtr  this  cacb  o£  ianctity,  by  bia 
previous,  preacbiqc,  aud  teaching*  he  U  onder* 
nfnW  the  Weat-IoiU^  imteretti  and  Is  very 
little  better  than  an  eneoiy  of  slavery."  He 
l^ore  Uivi»  af  hie  rcli^^ipa  taaght  kim  to  bear  it. 
with  the  utmost  buaulity.  '*  He  was  «a  a.  deaf 
BW»  that  heard  oot^*'  was  his  owatnta4et€rlp* 
tloii  ot  Mi  behaviour.  On.Suadev.  Oct«  6, 
19S5,  riot  the  ,fifst  took  place.  A  lar^ e  eoa- 
course  ^f  persons  as»emble4  rovod  the  cbapel» 
for  the  avowed  parpose  of  diatovbioff  the  4}a»- 
gregadoo.  They  caeie  provided  with  a  nam*' 
berof  thin  bottlQS,  filled  vvith  qii,  assafiqitidat 
and  aquafortis,  prepared,  as  these  was  eeery 
reason  to  think«  at  toe  shop  of  oae  of  the  na* 
(ristralet,  who  was  .a  rhemisl  and  druggisL 
These  bottles  were  «uddenly  dlvcl^erged  into 
the  midst  of  a  congfegation  or  sooekuadredsof 
females.  One  of  thegi  was  aimed  at  Mr. 
8brewsbury*s  bead«  and  .narrowly  missed  its 
mark,  but  wounded  aoo^r  man.  A  aecond 
vras  Wounded  in  the  shoulder  $  and  one  ot  the 
bottles  discharging  its  conteots  oa  the  bosom  of 
a  mulatto  female,  burut  her  seterely.  A  law« 
yer,  Mr.  Newsome,  cbose  his  decoroas  station 
OB  the  railing  ot  the  comniunion  table,  and 
cheered  and  encouraged  the  rioters.  Twoaona 
of  the  magistrate  and  chemist  were  seen  cob** 
aplcooosly  active.  Upon  this  discharge,  the 
utmost  confusion  arpiie.     "The    females  were 

Seatly  alarmed ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  one* 
ird  \4  the  congregation  ran  away.  The 
preacher  retired  Into  Ihe  veslry,  in  ord«r  to  pro- 
tect bis  wife,  who  was  near  her  coo6nemeol. 
Having  placed  her  in  security,  he  began  to 
riiew  somewhat  of  the  manllocM  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  returned  to  the  chapel,  reascepded  the 
pulpit,  and,  amidst  the  rattling  of  stones  with* 
out  and  almost  sulTacaiing  beat  within,  the  wiiH 
dows  being  closed,  resumed  and  concluded  the 
eervice.  The  next  day,  he  otferod  a  reward  of 
thirty  pounds  for  the  detectiqo  of  any  of  the 
rioters ;  hot  no  one  came  forward  to  give  evi- 


imift. 

Mbc*fi«it1w«de<i'1lMiii«,  Mt'tbe  fntern/p. 
lIlB  tbetP  Witb  geiieirardpprdbatloA.   Tasslng  by 
tbesbop-of  tt eoBslderaMe  merchant,  where  a 
PBibirof  gentleaieii  were  collected,  be  wai>  an. 
aatttd  b^  saeh  Muarks  af  tfaese*--^*  derve   the 
Mtow.  ngbl.'^    «*  Tbey  ougbt  to  have  gono  an  J 
pvllod  tbe  fbHow  Itom'tBe  pulpit**  And  a  mtt- 
gistrato,  wbo  was'alto  senior  member  of  tbe 
coanell,  told  a^penkm  of -credit,  Ihai  *'  If  a  sof: 
flotonc  bawber  WMriflJoln  him,  he  would  jfo  and. 
pAll  dowii  Ike  chapel  atnoon-day.**    Tbe  name 
oftbU-atogfti^utowaa  Mr,  Hahies:    Re  men. 
Itoaed  If,  not  only  to  do  bito  bont>tir,  but  for  the . 
parpote  of  fmiarkiiig,  that  peftoot  ih  a  higher ' 
staiton  of  lllh  were  the  teal  Instigators  of  tbe 
events  wbieb  feltowed  f  and  tor  the'  parpoB<? 
also  of  stotlfig,'tbat  tbN  same  Mr.  Halttes  con- 
tlBueda  aMiglsirate,  attd, '  mi  a  miiglstrate,  wag. 
the^ptotector  of 'tbe  negroes;  tbe  dispenser  of 
josliea  to  the  malattoes,  and  the  gUardian  of 
the  pobNc  peace.  0n  tbe  Wednesday  evening,^ 
MivBbiwwibiiryhad  Ms  ustoil  week-day  servt^e^ 
and  eapertofl«ed  tomewhaiof  the  sanii§  kind  of 
diitoriMuide  i  ttut  nOt  to  toe  tom»  extetit;    t)d  ' 
thoFiUay,wbick  Wat  kept  in  Barihido^)  as,^ 
fasbiday,  la  eetoMeihoraftloit  ivf  9kf  grifaf  storm 
of  I780^<be  gM»d1oko'vi«ickbe  fieard  from  a  If  ' 
qaartors  was,  **5vllto  yoa  kt^  preaching  c^fbo'  ' 
stona  wiihto>dt9ors(  yoa  dhill1idv«  k  sfoniK  wf  th- 
09V'     Om  Sunday,  Oct.  19tb,  wMJ  bb  kat 
peeparing  toe  service,  one  bf  Ms  cotorte^tfon 
came  to  Mai  piiviMely,  kod  stot^d;  ImI  ititof - 
tMag  desperato  was  Intended'  tbkt  Vay.'   Rir,  ' 
however, 'detomliied  to  proceed.  *'  He^irenf" 
down  to  the  ebapel  |  'Wb«t  Be  saw,' '  shoMS^  %m  * 
told  in  Ms  ow»  ^0w4U^^  At  1  <<kiM}  doM  ' 
from  toe  dwelUug-ftoitt,  and  entth^d  the  sld^  ' 
door  of  thecfaapel^  tbe  llgbt  ^asfeally  Intitor-' 
dating.    Withoot  toe  <li«pef,  and'  ibrob||ltottt' 
tbe  whole  lengtk  of  the  MreeCi  there  wsk  an  ton 
moMO  eonooiirse«f  people,  tome  kredUiliig\ftttt 
tbraatoal^a  aad  stongbter,  aid  otbe  to  AerHjr' 
lookeraton ;  witbio  tbe  ebapel,  kesMdt'k*  flte 
cougragatlon  of  miYiwgular  and  wrtoaebedl^; 
there  were  tilantetf  all  aroMdHio  'ttotpH,  »tol  * 
by  tbe  paipAt  stoks,  Itoai  tO  to  «§  of  M  e»ii.. 
tleaieiMneb,apparetttly  iwady  tor  aayibieMiHV 
when  those  witkawtsHooM  make  a  t»ghiiito|>. 
J  use  as  we  Aiaae  front  prayer^  two  nen,  we^Hw  - 
masks,  aad  bavlag  sworde«ad>  pMMsf  Oikto 
galloptog  dowa  tbe  ainott   tokk,  pr»tomliy  * 
their  pistols  oppoalto  tbe  door,  Ibrr  Arsd  t  %kt ' 
on\y  one  pistol  Weatotr,aBd  that  dfcehaif^dlM 
contents,!  not  witbto  toe  door  amoagtt  kM  eba& 
gregattoa,  bal  withoat,  kaaldetoo  wiaisw^  «» 
that  the  neo  planted  ronnd  toerpntpit  w«i« 
completely -disappatoted:  tor  It  KOtootoa  dd* 
siga  was  to  have  flrod  esaoketaaBmigst  tbefeo' 
males,  to  -set  tbole  ctotfaas  on  Ami  wbenU 
vaatago  would  have  beaa  token  of  ibo 
faslon,i  to  knve  wtwnkod  tbok 
me,'*    ItBO.happoBad«tbat4wo«tocerawdfW«c- 
the  chapel  thai  evaniiv,  aad  tbair  sartamttM 
were  boldiag  Ihelr  boiaea  onttode.    These  ami ' 
having  none  of  the  feeliags  of  tma  Barbodlnaa,' 
bat  feelii^  *s  every  BngUsbmas  wonW  -fotl' 
oader  sacb  circamstsaees,  panned  to«  antoops  * 
oftheontragnandaattbatttodigbt.   Tbtoad^  ^ 
tack  diaconeertod  the.  totoattoaof  ton  atotoit, 
and  powibiy  sawed  tbe  Ufa  of  tbe  MMonnry^ 
Tranquillity  rWM  rostomdi  and  .MIf«- 
bury  dnisbed  tbn  aarvloak    Intotoa 
wes  not  a  ncgro-^aal  »  mafadto.    U  ti 
of  pUnterSf  mercbnots^  and  teadera»    if 
population  ween  divided  into  ~ 
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very  ll|^iit  aor  4be  T«ry  loir^il.    0&  W«il- 
BfMhy^   ^   l&Uk    Ur.    8i|r«w«biiry   4ctop- 
.mifled.to  Md  hb.Miial  tervtcei  bat  m  large 
a  coBCQtne  of  ptnom  AtMDibled«  a«4  lb»ir 
cMduct  «id  toagiMigP  vem  ■•  ataumlng*  (iMt 
ke  W4t  find  l»  etcape  to  the  hotiae  of  a  re* 
liUoa  i  u4i«  JMf  or  a/karwanb  retanied.    To 
ikcv  fov.  pianaad  aa4  orgaaMied  llie  whole 
Ikiof  w«i»  a  fAity  of  fOBtloaiea  ^Uoped  down 
fron^B  jaco-fTOBiid  at  tevoa  o*Gloek»  drew^ 
ip  m  firoat  of  w  chaMl,  and  aeolof  thr  wh»- 
i$w»  A^dpon  «lofeo*  cried  ont*  ^  Iho  coward 
hts  fled  i  the  coward  has  ran  away  i**  aad  re- 
Uni^  mid  tl|e  plaodUi  of  tha  laoh.    The  aext 
day  Mr„  Shrcwfhttffjr  waited  on  the  Goyemort 
aad  aa  there  wcaa-Mnae  alight  innateffial  diflTer- 
enee  betweea  t|ie  report  of  tha  Goteraor  and  of 
Mr.  ShrewalbarT,  aft  to  what  took  place  at  that 
bterview«  be  notild  follow  the  varaloa  of  the 
Govenor  10  all  polnta  in  which  thoY  differed. 
AAar  iotroduciag   himaelf,  Mr*  Bhrewabory 
ttid,  **  My    coagragatioa    are   not   suffered 
to  worahip  God  in  peace."     The  Governor 
adriied   bioa   Aa   appiy  to    the   magiatratea  t 
Hr.  SIvewabnry  aaid,  *'  There  can  be  no  oae 
la  apply iof   to    the  .magiatralea  i    they    are 
aawBf  thB  hittereatof  my  en^nica ;  and  nothing 
caa  wof  e  It  naoffe  M^aa  thia :  thr«e  yeara  and  a 
Wf  Vave  I<he«a  in.  the  colmiy,  I  have  ne?er 
beoi  tanunoMMl  to  aervein  the  mUitia»  bat  now 
dnt  dw  mqh  are  bearing  »e  dpwn**  llie  magla> 
traley  Jaatead  of  afllprding  me  protection,  ama- 
■anaatt  to  a  aaeetinf ,  where  ho  knowa  that  if 
I  appear  I  ahall  loae  my  |ife.'^    Mr.  Shiewa- 
bvy  letiredy  aaying*  '*  In  applying  to  yonr 
Hicellaaey  I  Iwve  done  my  daty  i  I  can  do  no 
■ore."    9nt'tbe  GoTennw,  it  aecmc4,   atill 
<ho«(|itthat  hewoald  applv  to  the  nwgniratea. 
Tbai  waa  hii  a|Hilogy,  and  let  it  paaa  for  an 
*pnlogy.  Ue  (Mr.  fi.)»  nmferaiood  that  the  Go- 
vcTBor  waa  a  Tcry  reapectable  man,  apd  wiahed 
io  p^iprathia  dut^  i  hut  he  w%a  ptacod  in  cir- 
ni«ir|BCca  in  which  any  man  might  be  embar- 
raiied  and  overawed.    Beaidea,  he  waa  very 
«ip0pnJar  al  dftal  timet  fnd  the  caaae  of  hia 
npop^hrity  fKaa   reaiarkable.     A   planter, 
Btai^  Beat,  had«  a  abort   time  prjBvh^aaly, 
i»gge4  a  negro  fo  death.     I|e  abacoiided,'and 
a  Q»ward  waa  offered  for  bb  apprebeoaion. 
Aaotkar  planter  aeeing  a  woman  plucking  a  few 
kmdfalla  of gaioca-gram,  fired  at|ier.  The  ball 
lo4c»d  bi  her  hmck,  aad  abe  died.     He  left  the 
Uaad,  aad  a  reward  waa  offered  for  bia  ap- 
prebeaakMi.    A.  white  maa  was  foand  dead  in 
A  wood.    He  was  a  mnn   of  diaaolote    and 
draahen  hnMta  {  and  tbe  Goremor,  fbiaking  be 
^  fallen  a  victim  to  bia  own  intemperance, 
<>fl^rad  no  reward  for  the  apprehenaloo  of  tbe 
■vdeieri  i  apoo  the  very  intelligible  ground 
te  he  did    not  think  a  murder   bad    been 
conaiitledL     Thia   pTo    great  offence.      It 
Vtt  aeid,  ^  Here  b   aotorloua  partiality— ^a 
ibvear  two  are  uafortunately  killed,  and  a 
reaard  is  oflhredi  but  now  one  of  our  own 
^y«a  whitft  amay  b  foand  dead,  and  no  re- 
paid it  olhred  for  the  perpetratora   of  bia 
dea(h"^>«lhe  perpetrator  being  la  all  probaM- 
Kty  (he  raai-»ottlo.    The  Goeeraor  waa  nnpo- 
palar-«4a  coald  do  nothing  i  at  least  be  tboOf^bt 
M-  Be  laeated  Hr.  ShrewAury  rety  kindly ;  he 
*^f  *  I  ma  exferemely  sorry-  for  you-^I  wish 
you  wall — I  have  boon  abdaed  mom  than  any 
wa  hi  Ae  colony    aad  tha  arm  of  protection 
ettaadsd  to  yoa  would  be  repraaented  as  an  arU- 
tmy  act.*'  Mr.  Shrawsbnry  did  not  apply  to  the 
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la  whkh  thaiw  Mmaay  praloat  IM*  chaiylag  Mat 
ovea  with  aa  error  of  judgnaaf^lte,  (Mr.  B«} 
would  ia^aira,  whether  he  oaght  ta  have  apaffieif 
lo  the  aaagbtrates.  To  which  of  them  aheold  hd 
have  goae  f  To  Mr.  Halaes,  who  said  ha 
would  load  the  way,  aad  paM  dowa  tbe  chapel 
at  Booa-day  i  To  Mr.  Moore,  who  summoned 
him  lo  aoower^  for  aot  haviag  enrolled  himsolf 
in  tha  mHltia,  before  the  court,  where  to  appear 
was  to  perish?  To  the  arngbtrate  at  whose 
shop  the  hottica  were  pfupared  ?  To  Mr.  New- 
aoBM,  die  lawyer,  or  to  Mr.  Walton,  Jan.  of 
whom  he  would  say  soaieddag  presently  f  To 
addrem  himaelf  to  these  was  to  addrem  himaelf 
to  the  bitterest  of  bb  enemieaL  Nor  would 
it  be  believed  that  dieae  magistratea,  who  did 
aot  interfere  when  the  rioters  were  In  action^ 
would  have  interfered,  from  the  mere  ruaioar 
of  a  riot,  coming  fhim  ao  suapicioua  and  ob* 
iMixlous  a  quarter  aa  Mr.  ShrewaburY.  But 
Mr.  Sbrewahery  did  seek  Council  and  aasbt* 
ance ;  and  he  aought  it  in  a  remarkable  quar* 
ter.  This  fierce  aactaHan,  plotting  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  the  cbttrch^  und  living  in  bitter  enmity 
with  its  profeasora,  went  to  a  clergyman,  wboaa 
kindnem  then  dbplayed  to  a  poor  friendlem 
missionary,  banted  for  hb  life  by  an  Infuriated 
mob,  be,  (Mr,  B.)  would  now  return—by  con* 
cealiag  bb  aame  i  koowing,  that  if  he  were  to 
menlimi  It  with  approbation,  the  .fate  of  Mr.. 
Austin  of  Demerara  would  await  him.  Mr. 
Austiu»  for  the  most  noble  act  which  had  been 
doBo  in  oar  days,  was  a  ruined  and  a  banished 
man  t  and  he  apared  tbe  name  of  the  other,  in 
order  to  spare.nim — the  liouoars,'liideed»  but— 
(he  sufferings  of  martyrdom*  The  clergyman 
advised  Mr.  Shrewsbury  to  apply  to  the  Coun* 
cil— observe,  be  did  not  recommend  an  appli* 
cation  to  tbe  magbtratea,  he  knew  them — and, 
in  the  interim,  he  reconwi^nded  that  tbe  chapel 
ahould  be  closed.  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  In  both 
particulars,  followed  his  advice,  though  some- 
what contrary  to  hb  own  judgment.  He  was 
rather  dbpoaed  to  brave  tbe  storm.  He  deter* 
mined  to  apply  to  tbe  Co,oncil,  yrbicb  waa  to 
meet  in  the  ensiling  week ;  and  the  next  Sun* 
day  hi«  chapal  waa,clo«ed,  and  .b^i  withas 
many  of  bia  congregation  aa.be  could  collect, 
attended  the  Established  Church.  Had  matters 
stopped  there,  )t  would  have  furnisbe4  the  most 
perfect  sample  of  intolerance,  save  the  aiater 
caae  In  Demerara,  which  bad  been  exhibited 
for  many  a  day,  in  any  part  of  the  Britiah  .do- 
minions. Had  It  stopped  there,  it  would  have 
deserved,  indeed,  the  name  only  of  a  riot,  bat 
a  riot  of  tbe  worst  spirit ;  and,  considering 
where  it  w^s — ^in  the  heart  of  a  negro  popula- 
tion }  when  it  was — at  the  moment  when  tbe 
minds  of  tbe  negroes  were  agitated  by  rumours 
of  conceded  liberty— a  riot  of  the  most  dang<*r- 
ous  kind.  But  subsequent  events  cast  all  tbea^s 
tranaactlons  into  the  shade.  Hereafter  it  as- 
sumed a  new  form,  and  exhibited  a  contempt  of 
law,  a  defiance  of  authority,  which  changed 
the  name  and  character  of  the  transaction.  On 
Friday,  tbe  i7th,  a  secret  committee  had  o^et, 
and  inoed  a  circular,  which,  for  distinction's 
sake,  he  would  call  **  proclamation  the. first.'' 
It  stated,  that  the  gentry  and  inhabitants  of 
Barbadoes  bad  determined  to  meet,,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
down  tbe  Methodist  chapel i  and  it  invited  tbe 
peraon  to  whom  it  vras  addresaed,  to  appear  in 
hb  place,  prm>erly  provided.  The  proclama- 
tion bad  its  effect    They  met    There  was  not 
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aiiiegNi«0l>Ogtl  tlMfo-^here  was  one  mitliAto, 
•nd  oDiy  one>    To  •hew  Uw  feelln^ft  of  the  ro- 
lodrtd  popilUulioo*on-whoiB  the  SHfety  of  the 
oofany^  in  a  great  measure,  rested,  and  to  of- 
frnd.wham,  was  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  isiand. 
It  wasoaiy  necessary  to  stale,  that  thouj^h  they 
Itobav^d  with  the  most  perfect  propriety,  had 
ilMi«r  TspcUed  force  by  force,  or  outrage  by 
«titrage  9  yet  so  seasibly  had  they  felt  this  io- 
4Nilt,  that  no  one  of  them  had  heid  any  inter- 
come,  or  evehanged  a  single  syllable  with  that 
'»an  of  their  noaiberT  who  joined  tin  rioters. 
^Hiese  consisted  of  whites,  and  were  beaded  by 
persons  of  fnflaenee*    The  mob  consisted,  said 
the  Governor,  **  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
persons.*'     It  consisted,  said  an  eye-witness, 
«  planter,,  an  enemy  of  Mr.  Shn^wsbury,  of  ^*  a 
ihoussnd  bead-strong  fools.**    Mr.  ^hrewriiury, 
with  that  tndispositiott  to  exaggerate,  which 
'Ikad  marlied  all  Us  commaoicailons  with  him, 
'^Mr.  B.)  said  that  lie  thought  the  numbers -had 
%een'  exaggerated^^lhat  tlMy  did  not  exceed 
^our  or  Hre  hundred  %  part  ef  whom  came  pro- 
-ffded  with  implements  to  pull  down  the  chapel, 
'ittd  part  armed  with  swords  to  resist  the  mili- 
<ary.    That  they  were  thus  armed,  he  stated; 
Arst,  iMi  the  authority  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury  9  but, 
'-secondly,  on  the  better  authority  of  the  planter 
'already  alluded  (o,  who  said,  ^^I  am  just  re- 
'fumed  from  witnessing  the  eflTects  of  an  infuri- 
ated mob  of  head-strong  fools,  so  desperafe 
<h«t  Ihey  had  determined  to  resist  the  military.'* 
And  the  Got ernor  ptt  it  out  of  all  questionVby 
saying,  *"  the  chapel  was  pulled  down  by  an 
^  Imtnense  concoune  of  persons,  many  of  whom 
'  were  armed.*'    They  broke  open  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  chapel,  destroyed  the  benches, 
pews,  and  pulpit,  and  tore  and  trod  imder  foot, 
a  large  collection  of  bibles  and  tracts,  iotm^led 
ibr  the  use  of  the  negroes  and  the  school.  The> 
tlien  stormed  the  dwelling-house,    destroy rtl 
every  article  of  furniture,  chopped  in  piece^i 
'  the  tables  and. the  chairs,  unroofed  the  house, 
and,  making  a  flag  of  hin  lioen,  which  they  had 
collected,  waved  it  in  tlie  air  three  times,  gave 
three  cheers,  and,  it  being  now  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  and  they  having  been  occupied  labo- 
riously for  five  hours,  they  adjourned  until  seven 
o'clock  the  next  evening.    At  that  time  they 
met,  according  to  appointment,  in  the  same 
number,  with  the  same  spirit,  with  the  same 
discipline,  and  completed  the  demolition  of  the 
chapel.    **^  High-handed  work,"  said  the  editor 
of  a  colonial  paper — ^*  High-handed  work**  he 
headed  his  article—*'  The  Methodist  chapel  in 
Bridge-town  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem — not  one  stone  is  left  upon  ano- 
ther."   The  victory  being  thus  obtained,  no- 
thing  remained  but  to  announce  it  in  due  form. 
Ana  accordingly,  announced  it  was  the  next 
day,  in  these  terms: — 

*^  Great  and  signal  Triumph  over  Methodism, 
and  total  Destruction  of  the  Chapel !  i  1 

Mridgtiown^  Tuttdajfn  October  21,  182S. 
**  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  respect- 
fully informed,  that,  io  consoqurnce  of  tiie  un- 
merited and  unprovoked  attacks  whicli  have 
been  repeatedly  made  upon  the  commuoUy  by 
the  Methodist  Missionaries  (utiicraise  known 
aM  agents  to  the  villanous  African  Society),  a 
party  of  respectable  geiuleoieo  formed  the  re- 
solution of  closing  the  Methiidiitt  concern  alto« 
gethcri  ^Ith  this  view  t}*.*y  cummenced  their 
lal)onrs  00  Sunday  evening  1  and  they  have  the 
greatest  satisfaction   in  aiinouucing,  that  by 


iwaWa  o'clock  iMt  nlglil  (hoy  eActed  dbc  snCrf 
destruction  of  the  chapei.  To  this  Infnrmafian 
they  have  to  add,  (hat  the  Missionary  made  hk 
escape  yeslorday  afternoon,  !■  a  asiall  veass4 
for  St.  Vincont ;  thereby  avoiding  thai  expres- 
sion of  the  public  feeling  (owwrdb  him,  pcruon- 
ally,  which  be  had  so  richly  desarve^  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that,  as  this  InforaiatfaNi  will  be  cir- 
culated throughout  the  different  irfands  aad 
colontes,  all  parsons  who  rnnalder  thoMelveu 
true  lovers  of  religion  will  follow  the  landahls 
example  of  the  Bariiadiano,  In  putting  aa  end 
to  Methodism  and  Methodtet  Chapoto  ihiMgti- 
oot  the  West  Indies." 

The  next  day  the  Govoraor  isniedliBS  pn>- 
clamation,  offering  a  reward  for  the  detectioa 
of  the  rioters  1  but  the  entreating,  almost  sap- 
plicatfaig  language,  in  which  It  waa  coocheii, 
clearly  proved  that*  the  mob  were  nsasten. 
The  real  tenor  of  it  was,  **^  Pray,  gentlem«*«« 
recollect  yourselves.  If  you  are  ploasad  tbas 
to  pull  down  the  houses*  and  chapels  of  the 
teachers  of  the  negroes,  who  can  tell  bat  iteit 
the  negroes  may  fnUow  the  example,  and  poll 
down  your  houses  ?"  Having  thus,  as  be  hoped, 
seduced  Che  more  respecteble  into  a  belief, 
that,  upon  the  whole,  it  were  as  well,  for  the 
sake  or  example^  not  to  pull  down  innocent 
men's  houses,  he  ventured  to  offer  a  rewarJ  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  offenders,  add  ea4ed 
in  the  usual  form,  '*  God  save  the  King!** 
The  next  day  the  rioters  put  forth  a  coaniter* 
proclamation,  miodcking  that  of  (be  Governor, 
beginning,  "  Whereas,''  ftc.  and  endteg  **  Oo4 
save  the  King  and  the  people.**  But,  if  tbey 
mimicked  the  form,  the  v  by  no  means  attempt* 
cd  to  imitate  the  very  humble  strain  In  wUrh 
the  Govrmtfr's  proclamation  was  covcfted* 
Bold  de6ance  of  the  Ian* — veni^rance,  despe- 
rate retaliation  against  any  who  might  dare  to 
inform^-a  boast,  that  they  had  done  the  deed, 
and  would  do  it  again,  if  opportunity  occurred 
— a  boast,  that  perjnry  would  protect  them^ 
was  the  hold  tenor  of  proclamation  the  tMrd* 
It  ran  thus : — 

^  BridgetomH,  Borladaet,  Ofioker  t9t  t8& 

**  Whereas  a  proclamation  having  appeared, 
&c  dec,  public  notice  is  hereby  given  to  sock 
person  or  persons  who  may  feel  inclined,  e idler 
from  pecuniary  temptation  or  vindictive  feel* 
Ing,  that  should  they  attempt  to  come  forward 
to  ii\jttre,  in  any  bhnpc,  any  individual,  tbej 
shall  receive  that  puni^ihment  which  tlieir  crlaae 
will  justly  deserve.      They  are  to  understaad, 
that  to  impeach   is  not  to  convict,   and    tkat 
the  reward   offered  will   only  be  given  upam 
conviction  <    which  cannot  be  effected  wbUst 
the  people  are  firm  to  themselveSb  And  wberw- 
as.  It  may  appear  to  those  persons  ako  am 
unac<|ualnted  with  the  circumstances  wUick 
occasioned  the  said  proclamation,  that  the  de« 
molition  of  (he  chapel  was  effected  by  the  ra!^ 
hie    of  this  comm unity,  in   order  to   creAla 
aiiarchv,  riot,  and  insubordination,  to  tntmiiW 
upon  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  sisbscvt 
good  order:   It  Is  considered  an  hnpermCiv* 
duty  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to  stote  i  £ratly, 
that  the  minority  of  ihe  persons  assembled  were 
of  the  first  respectability,  and  were  supported 
by  the  concurrence  of  nine-tenths  of  (lie  coos* 
maoityt   secondly,    that  their  motlvea  werw 
patriotic  and  loyal,  namely,  to  eradicatw  fro« 
this  soil  Ok  germ  of  Metho^js^  whlck  wa« 
ftproading  iu  Dan<rful  inflttcpco  orcracertaiB 
cla%!i,aod  whic^  uliimatdiy  would  ha^va  m«rad 
hiuh  church  and  sUte.      With  tkb  vl^sr    ' 
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thipel  MS  ^enelMietf,  and  the  TiHaiHiqi 
preteher,  irbo  headed  it  and  helled  at,  was 
rompelled,  bj  a  speedy  flight,  to  temove  him- 
■Hf  from  the  island.  With  a  fixed  determina* 
tiDQ,  therefoie,  to  pat  an  end  to  Methodiim  in 
thb  island,  all  Melhodkt  preachers  are  warned 
Bot  ta  approach  oar  ihoras  %  as,  if  they  do,  it 
will  be  at  their  own-periL  God  save  the  King 
aod  the  People." 

When  the  governor  saw  fioM  proclanatloa, 
he  asked-  the  comicil  wiiat  he  should  do  ?  and 
tlify  aasvered,  *'  Nothing  at  all  :'**-and,  no- 
tUag  had  been  done^-^o  return  to  Mr.  Shrews- 
bary : — He  had  retired,  on  ^he  Wednesday,  to 
dte  haute  of  a  relative.  On  the  Sunday  even- 
ing be  Tecaivcd  information,  that  the  mob  de- 
clared, thai  as  soon  aa«lhey  had  finished  the 
cbspel^  they  would  proceed  to  the  house  of  bis 
rdation,  search  it«  and,  if  they  fonnd  him,  bang 
kim.  Having  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
vosldbe  as  good  as  their  word,  he  retired  to  a 
bosse  at  a  abort  dlslance  from  the  town,  and 
flcaKr  the  aea.  His  wife,  who  was  not  in  a 
cendiUon.to  move,  was  concealed  in  the  hut  of 
anegNu  In  tlie  middle  of  the  night  somehorse- 
Biea  galloped  up  to  the  house  which  he  bad 
left,  cryiog  out,  *^  Dovra  with  the  Methodists! 
Hawawith  all  the  Methodists  T*  But  no  at- 
tack was  made*  The  next  moroiiu^  Mr«'8hrews.> 
bary  ueceived  commanications  nrom  many  of 
tut  friends,  all  saying,  **  leave  the  island  with- 
eat  a  momcat^s  delay  $  no  man's  life  was  ever 
ia  greater  danger  {  the  rioters  are  in  search  of 
joa ;  aad  if  tlroy  catch  you,  will  undoubtedly 
pvt  jon  to  death."  Upon  this  intelligence, 
Uluag  hia  wife  with  bun,  little  as  she  was  in  a 
cofditioo  to  move,  he  embarked  on  board  a 
ttwU  vessel,  and  sailed  for  St  Vincenrs.  In 
tlie  |)a»sage  his  wife  was  taken  ill,  and  was  de- 
/irered  ibortly  after  her  arrival  at  St.  Vio- 
(eotV  And  here  he  (Mr.  B.)  must  observe, 
Uiat  a  leose  of  bis  wrongs  and  of  his  innocence 
—tlie  loss  of  every  Uiilling  of  bis  property — 
the  destruction  of  his  chapel — (be  extermina- 
tion of  his  mission — it  would,  be  repeated,  have 
bees  hot  human  nature,  if  these  bitter  recol- 
lections, rushing  upon  his  mind,  at  the  moment 
of  bis  leavioK,  bad  driven  him,  as  oppres- 
sioo  drivetb  a  wise  man  mad,  so  far  to  forget 
himielf,  as  to  pour  forth  execrations  upon  (he 
bead  of  bis  tormentors.  He  did  write  a  letter: 
asdySQch  a  letter ! — not  an  angry  word  in  it — 
B<*t  a  complaint — not  an  unmanly  lamentation 
—no  attempt  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  ne- 
gnies.  He  just  glances  at  his  sudden  depar- 
tnre,  and  then  leaves  that  irritating  topic. 
Thi«  if  part  of  the  letter  :— 

**  Be  patient  towards  all  men.  Never  speak 
disrespectfully  of  any  in  authority,  nor  revil- 
iagly  of  any  one  who  injures  you.  Whatever 
^on  are  called  to  sufler,  I  beseech  you  to  take 
it  patiently.  In  general,  it  will  be  best  for  you 
to  be  wholly  silent.  From  the  aficction  you 
tif^ar  towards  me,  you  will,  perhaps,  find  it 
^ilReutt  to  refrain  when  you  hear  me  spoken 
against :  hut  vour  Wisest  plan  will  be  to  hold 
^ottf  peace,  for  you  would  be  in  great  dan- 
ff^r  of  speaking  with  undue  warmth,  were  you 
fo  undertake  to  defend  my  character.  You 
tlbit  are  slaves  will,  I  hope,  be  exceedingly 
careful  *  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sa- 
vbnr  In  all  things.'  Let  no  slave  who  is  a 
MetbodlKt '  be  di^oitesl,  or  lazy,  or  Imperti- 
nent dther  in  ftpeiich  or  behaviour:  but  let 
everf  one  be  sober,  honest,  industrious,  and 
ttsafbl  to  bis'ovrnsrr,  even  as 'we  have  taught 


yon  both  in  pnblic  and  in  prlvatay  froavdayta 
day.  And  as  to  political  mattersfiwlMftherya 
be  bond  or  free,  nev«rmeddle'<withthqol<|bnt 
mind  higher  and  better  tbinga,  the  4hing»nelM« 
Ing  to  God  and  eternity,  Naver  apeak  «lightk 
ingly  of  the  regulas  clergy.  In--  this> respect 
imitate  the  example  .1  sei  yon  while  I  d««elt 
among  you."— On  Mr.  Sbrewsbary^Barrtvai.-at 
St.  Vioceafs,  he  applied  to  tha  Oovermiri  iwho 
received  him  very  kindly,  but  told  falAi,  dud. 
he  considered  him  as  coming :  under  cirraaa 
stances  of  suspicion,  and  that  he  mail  inspend 
him  from  the  exercise  of  his  clerical :dtttins  Ht 
the  prasont.  In  consequence^  Mr.  Baynef, 
another  missionary »  went  to  Barbadoea,.iii4ir- 
der  to  collect  testimonials.  And  this  gave  4i 
new  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  apuwl  which 

{irevailed  these.  Ha  was  not  permitted  to 
and.  He  learnt,  ai  ona  timft,  that  U  was  poa- 
posed  to  bum  the  vessel;  at  an<ither,  that 
boats  were  to  be  manned  from  the  shores  to 
drag  him  from  the  vessel}  and  put  him  to  death. 
And  Mr.  Walton,  jun.,  then,  but  not  .nowt  « 
magistrate  {  for  he  met  with  an.nnfortnna/e  ac- 
cident :  he  was  one  night  caught  .in  4;ompaoy 
with  Mr. Newseme,  the  layvyer^  in.theaciof 
breaking  the  windows  of  a,  hearer  .of  the  Me- 
thodists, and,  in  consequence,  ceased  to  ba  a 
magistrate.— Mr.  Walton  came  on.  board  the 
vessel,  and  gave  them  a  second,  edition  of  the 
proclamation.  If  e  warned  Mr.  Baynar  to  bo- 
gone  in  fqitr-and-twenty  hours,  or  he  nuist  .take 
the  consequences.  So  alarmed  was  the  ca^ 
tain,  that  he  removed  from  Carlile  Bay,  where 
he  had  anchored  under  the  guns  of  a  ship,  of 
war,  and  the  officers  of  the  vessel  went  on 
shore.  They  wait6d  upon  thofe  persons  of  re- 
spectability, who  bad  known  most  of ,  Mr. 
Shrewsbury,  but  such  was  the  terror  that  pre- 
vailed, (hat  many  of  them  refusied  tox^ve  tesU- 
monials,  saying,  their  lives  would  be  In  danger. 
Others  did  give  soi;oe,  but  in  fear  and  tr^m- 
blinga  and  under  a  pledge  of  the  concealp&rnt 
of  their  names.  These  testimonials,  nine  in 
number,  were  exactly  what  one  would  have  ex- 
pected. **  I  solemnly  declare,**  said  the  first, 
**  that  I  never  heard  Mr.  Shrewsbury  utter  ono 
word,  tending  to  Insubordination.**  ^*  As  to 
the  negroes,*'  said  the  second,  *'  he  was  always 
particular  in  teaching  them  their  duty  to  their 
masters,  as  part  of  their  duty  to  God.**  They 
all  ran  in  the  same  strain.  With  these  testi- 
monials Mr.  Rayner  returned  to  St.  Vincentt 
and  delivered  them  to  the  Governor.  So  satis- 
fied was  he  with  thent,  that  within  an  hour  Mr. 
Shrewsbury  received  a  letter  from  him,  stating, 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  preach  in  any  part  of 
his  government  I  and  he  preached  accordingly 
the  next  day.  Mr.  Shrewsbury  remained  for 
some  time  in  that  island,  but  was  now  in  Eng* 
land.  Ai  Barbadoes  the  fiennent  continued. 
They  had  then  time  to  refer  to  (he  paragraph 
in  their  second  proclamation :  ^^  It  is  hoped, 
that  as  this  infonnation  will  be  clroulated 
throughout  the  difierent  islands  and  colonies, 
all  persons  who  consider  themselves  true 
lovers  of  religion  will  follow  the  laudable 
example  of  the  Barbadians,  In  putting  an 
end  to  Methodism,  and  Methodist  chapels* 
throughout  the  West  Indies.*'  And,  accord- 
ingly, they  sent  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
from  eight  to  ten  persons,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  follow 
(he  laudable  example  of  Barbadoes,  and  pull 
down  the  chapels.  This  cosunimlon  landed  at 
Tobago,  stated  their  object*  and  tb«  Ooysmor 
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Md»ff#i')<l|iiii' to-k»  gmm  f«  im  htmt.  Tll^^ 
la*dad««^biliMI;'tlM  Obft/tn&r  br«HrH  tfl«m 
Mr  ta>«fe'ailbtit«i,  Mdv  w  BfHtiiA,  Ihey 
Mdifltfr  k  tlMI'  dDrt  imitettiMble  recepHoa. 
Tta  fftverutr^iic  ■  butty  df  «»ldlet«  to  take 
toBPtotV'Cwfbdy,  If 'they  Ufitf^d*  Tkt^y  fe- 
lani^d/tlMiraffftfe,  !•  Bttrbadoefe,  Urom^  a'  v«ry 
wnAicoetgAit  vAbaiiy.  fn'Huit  laUild  ttiiigt 
nteklBMl  tery  tMdi  In  tbe  Mate  iC*f«.  Tfa^ 
itdimiifadd  >to  tMebraO»  tli«  annivenar^  «f  the 
dd—tHtog4>f  tke  ctepel,-  hy  d  tfaaflar  oatnrge. 
Vht  ]NirUc«l«f«  wn  cdttUlMd  flu  tbe  Gover- 
Bpr*i  daipateht  dMed-Dee.  9di  t8M^-^  It  was 
toHBd«i  and  pfiMlaiiMi  oMtt  pobllcly  to  meet 
la  kesMrof  MM  aiurivM^ary  <or  die  de«tf uethm 
•r  thaMathodM chaper,  dftd  to  pall  down  a 
booie  bekMgllK  to  a  eftlolitvd  Methodisi  wo- 
■aitt wteheld toeettog^  fd  bar boate ;  hi cbn- 
atdMiice  af  *WMeh  I  ordered  tbe  wbole  of  tbe 
HUnCafy,  town-uflttbi,  Aad  life^gQardt,  to  be 
Mapai«*a*d  mider  draii  on  tbe  evening  of  the 
iay'Mt  praclafiued,  and  tbe  raagittrates  to  as- 


■Mibto  tfear  tbe  i^t  befb^e  darlt.'*    It  wai 

*»  proirlaiaMd  Hunt  ptAltely  i**  and  (he  hoose 

wcmld  like  to  bear  tbe  tenaa  6f  tbe  pfoblama- 

tWa.    It  beat  alt  tbe  etbert.    It  stated,  thai 

tba  aetorf  in  Ibe  fbraitr  tcene  bad   fbrmed 

tbaaaeltet  toto**  a  ConnHtee  df  Pabtfc 

Safcty  I*'  tbat  tbey  bid  taken  die  name  of  ^'  Che 

Wariby.^    It  invitod  tbe  W6rthY  to  meet »  irf 

lave  add  AtMitooiiy,**  on  tbe  I9cb  of  Octeber, 

■id  flUef  dinner  to  proceed  to  poll  down  a 

booie,^*  wbere  Metbodten  betan  again  to  rear 

ltibide«ki  bead/'    Tbe  If  frrfty  were  enjoined 

to  ewe  armed^  tbkt  In  eaie  **  any  of  tbe  pett 

^bM  letlff,  they  migbt  be  Mnft  to  sleep  with 

Ibilr  tovafttben/*     Tbey  were  knfanated  th 

tbdAr  estarprise  by  tbe  memory  of  fte  fbrm'er 

19ik  bf  October,  *■  k  day  more  dear  to  true 

BatbadiMBe  tKab  TfkfMgar  to  Brhont/'    the 

isbeli  eoielaied  with  a  tolemn  odib  to  extir- 

pflie  Metbodlim  IVom  the  Mand  **  by  dre  and 

gword.   So  belp  ni  our  God  t  (BIgnM)  Roca.** 

•^•Tha  Goremor,  bo#eTer,  was  nponthe  alert 

He*  ordered  oat  tbe  military  i  and  the  !9th  of 

Ootober  pdtsed  IkgfoMoiisly.     Bnt  tbe  spirit  of 

patiet^fbm  waft  not  extinct    In  April  last, 

Iba  •  MiiiioJiary  Society   sent   some  of  their 

Msftber  to  Barbadoes  to  rcbnild  tbe  cbapel, 

t^kb-tb*  canlrurfedce  of  Lord  Bathnrat,  and  of 

Ha  boa.  Sec.  (Mr.  W.  Horton),  as  appeared  In 

tbe  Bafbadoes  newatfapers ;  but  they  were  not 

pbMaltiM  to  labd.    Lotd  Bathanl^s  dttempt  to 

aibrd  iplvleetlok  td  tbe  MirthodisU  was  de- 

■»f4b«d  ki  tbe  ntobt "  tinlboked-for,  nbcalled- 

tor,absafd,  aad  dakc^fdu*  measuiv,  ever  con- 

ieaiplated  by  k  Britbb  mlniiter.*'    1 1  was  said 

tiMt**  tbe  denial  oT  Pbritanlsib  bad  spresd  Its 

toaligllliiffoebc^oirer  tbe  whole  cabinet.**  How- 

etor,  be(1llf'.  Baftton)  made  llriit  of  all  thk  He 

mtod  If  ill  it  Bbbs^nse  and  Idle  josdp.    Bui 

tbHk  watk  fbcf  stkted  to  iHilHi  be  attached  Im. 

aortaace.    1 1  waa  stated,  tbat  tbe  Hoase  of  As- 

irtfiblyt  fHid;  be  It  temenibered,  bad  never 

a*iM  t  ktep  to  bHn|  tbe  rioters  to  Justice, 

bad  moved  at  MH,  and  ordered  a  bK»ecution 

afataat  a  Metbndlst  womkn,  nlm  bad  devoted 

totsair,  ibdst  tirtob«tly,  to  tbe  iattrnctlon  of 

Ika  aefruea^  tor  toe  crime  of  boldfn^  reUf  ious 

atoatif^     tbe  para|;rapb  alated,  that  ^  the 

Baaee  of  AsMamy  bad  ordbred  a  proaecntioo 

W  be  Inttltoted  a|fatoit  a  malatto  woman,  for 

balding  trtlilk  toeetbttt  of  this  description  t 

addbd  bfc  Bteellency  toe  OoTemor,  to  com- 

pNawee  with  Bart  Bktbarsf^  fostmcdons,  bad 

tocoM  'drcdter  W  tba  Bagismtcs, 


ekiiwa  vpeii  tnem  to  aRMfv  every  pltotacavO 
Infh^r  pow^,  even  aided  by  the  dnlitory,  to 
tbb  reverend  vaptbonds  above  alKided  to* 
wMth  litfd  a  very  portentom  meaning,  an j 
whitb  might  God  hi  Ms  indbitb  mercy  avert  !^ 
ICdw,  could'flhiy  thtof  exceed  tbe  eflhmtory  ol 
all  tUs  ?  Was  ib^  ever'  sdeb  a  tttfto  and 
dioster  bf  edomtftlet^  Lo^^ked  at«  to  one 
view,  it  waa  reli^na  latolerancd,  at  ftb  blfbeat 

E'  offttfof  pblrefafyr  flte'addf  fii^got  penecatlonL 
ooked  at  In  another;  it  wtk  onWdbMny  eoa. 
tempi  df  d\itborlty,  deiaMce  o^  la#,  a  triamjA 
not  ttforely  Ovei^  MetbdtflliB^ao|e  mihy  feat]»- 
Men  wotira  SLp^roVe — bsft  a  tfiampb  over  fkm 
6k>vernor  tbere,  of  er  parlfameiii't£«Mll  oTCr  tba 
toelinfr  of  M  pebpfe  df  Bi^toadL    He  defted 
any  lawver  to  deny,  tbhK  oveh  dc6  df  rebel- 
lion  batf  beetf  co£ttliied.    The  people  weio 
tavitod  to  afteM  i  tUt^fSdg  to  onfr  A»wa  a 
ebapel.    lltey  met,   abfd   palled   down   tka 
ehapel — armM  to  tosbt  tbe  milkary,  and  to 
wnd  any  of  tbe  **  peat"  who  aa^t  totorfere 
^  to  sleep  whh  ^ir  ferefatbers.**    P^lama- 
tton  after  procla^tlon  was  fmnetf,  fall  of  de- 
fiance to  IffUlth^ic  addtot^ty,  breiCtoto^  tba 
spirit  of  revdlt,  or  rather  of  trfumpbant  and 
predominant  rebfTItoA".    Emissaries  were  seat 
forth  I  ambassadors  of  persecntfon,  to  stir  np 
the  embers  of  civil  commotion  and  relljglaai 
discord  In  tbe  nefgbboortag  islanih.    A  coas- 
adttee  of  Oublic  iafbty,  on  the  Freocb  plan, 
waft  appoiflteJL    Captain  Rock,  on  the  IrHb 
diodef,   sij^ncd   the    manM^ifto.      Unoffhididc 
dken,  bearing  the  passport  and  safe  coaifvct  or 
the  Secretary  ot  SUte  for  the  Colonies,  were 
net  permitted  to  land  in  them.    And,  to  TiTtie 
of  penitence  was  ther^,  that  the  day  of  bfr. 
Sbrea^sbury*s  sc/fferings  wss  dedicated  to  trV 
dmph,  as  a  ddt  **  more  d^ar  to  tme  Barbadi* 
ati4.  than  Tra&lgar  to  Britons:*'    Now,  tbe  rt 
hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Affhirs,  once  told  the 
house,  that  If  he  etpericnced  resbtsnce  IVoa 
the  West  Indies,  partaking  of  the  oatare  of 
contumacy,  he  would  come  down  to  parlia- 
ment for  cnunsri  and  assistance.    And  was  not 
this  rontomacy  witii  a  vengeance — anbridled, 
dnveifed   contiimacjr — contumacy  paibe4  to 
its  extremest  point  ?    Mrbat  was  It  called  by  Iba 
anthoritles  in  the  Ibland  t    Tbe  cooociK  plaa- 
ters  themselves,  under  the  Inflaeace  oi  plaii- 
ters,  and  In  awe  of  the  riiob,  called^  It  ^  a  dla- 
grscrful  outrage.**   Lord  Batburst,  who  alwaya 
answered  the  exasperated    laagnage    of  tba 
colonkts  In  the  mildest  and  most  geatleasaa- 
like  terihs,  called  it  '*  a  daring  aad  scaadaloaa 
violation  of  law."    Tbe  Governor,  belplett  aa 
be  was,  almo«t  shorn  of  bis  authority,  called  it« 
in  bis  despafch,  **  an  outrageous  violation  of 
law  and  order,  defeatliig  tbe  ends  of  civil  a*» 
sociation,**— rendering  the  laws  **  a  scoafffa  m 
tbe  weak,**  pregnant  with  ^  tbe  very  worst 
cense qnences,  and  the  moat  evil  ezampto**  im 
a  society  of  slaves,  and  **  sacb  as»  if  it  i 
su fibred  to   pass  unponlsbed,  woald 
every  man  unsafe,  in  persoa  and  to  property. 
delivered  over  to  tbe  amrcy  of  a  moo.**    Am 
this  be  said  apoa  tbe  first  ootiaga«  wblcb  waa 
aggfmvated,  a  hundred  foM,  by  wbat  bad  sbsc« 
occurred.  Now,  tbe  qaeatloa  wblcb  be  (Itr.  &.) 
wished  to  propoubd  waa— Should  it  pans  aaiia 
ticed  and  uncondemaed  J  Ha  ashed  ao  paalsfc 
Bient    He  wished  every  blesilag  to  tba  pla»* 
ters,  and  mora  especially,  tbe  bleaslic  of  a  i^ 
leraat  and  peaceable  spirit    Ha  aabed  oalv«— 
first,  tbat  law  should  ba  re-ostoblisbed  la  Bar> 
badoety  after  a  loag  toftunegaaai:  wcoadl/* 


nj  effort  to  diipene  ae  meeitn]^.  An 
fte  deftracifon  tft  ^  chftpel  l  Did 
GDI  r  ^*  I  used  M  eflbrt.**— *"  nid 
ficlJwn  ?'*  *<  I  M^<>  IKP  effort?'--'* 
Mr.(MM>'*    **■  I  iiaed  no  effort  oo 


lM,Mi9  wll»  piiOdl  dbiivff.  fk(»i  <4iiMl  *M(W   Fur)  to  tkam*  •!  «ll  «wk  mwi J 

nM»»  fifoce^ii  aMd  jt«leratioci>  Aoald  Im 
tfecomt  t0  dl  liis  ll^efit^*«  iipoffeMlii%  tuli* 
je<^  ^'  m  parfi  of  hU  dbttiteioQi;  B^fevt  lie 
|Bt  Mti  ke  4^vM  epmpUTfi  the  €««  of  Smiik* 
ll«  oAMieoi^  j  ill  t)ei)|en(Ni«  Wiib  the  eaie  of 
Ihe  ttmgiiintn  of  Ba#b«AM9.  He  would  pat» 
iidc  bj  dMfe,  the  crMte  of  Smitfei  «mI  Mb  pn* 
nufaaeot,  aBd  the  eriae  of  fbe  itfagfitrtfiov  of 
Btfbsdoet  end  their  poalihnteat.  H r.  MM 
Juiew  that  a  dlrturhance  #a«  appvoacMAg,  half 
vd  hovT,  m  tomt  #itneMe#  nm  ;  a  ^iarl^f  of 
in  h^,  ita  oihef*  depotf&d — helbve  the  Iniur* 
^tiofl  hecaiK.  9hat  w«a  Ms  cttee^  The  mo* 
cinnlef  of  BaiftMoMi  iTOta  itfttiHMned  befora 
&e  CodBiejl^  tfndaaked^  '*  Did  yos  kaov  that  « 
fbtooi  «iaevb^  bad  collooted  tftthcfWeileyan 
clapel»  fbr  tiio  pftfpoae  cf  iWlhiig  doWn  tbat 
haildiif ,  aiid  tHhi  ih^f  were  aetOAHr  engagcfd 
b  deatroylAg  Ur*  *^ I  did/'  wa«  *e aoswer 
of  ererj  ■u^;btrhto  Who  wM  Ml  town  at  the 
tine/  iorfitr,  thed^  th^  Mood  la  a  pdritr  flf 
fvai.  Mr.  Staith  did  aMkiethiog.'  He  remoih 
ttnted  with  tbe^  Aoteii*  HII  his  ^a^oostrancea 
frere'checkedhi  a  presented  binideihaiat  hat 
idJI  be  saved  tHO  life  of  fiamirtotf,  the  maiiBger. 
^  Fidyoa,'*  fin  nia|t%itrttles  were  4slEed«  *'  mahe 
ftij  cwirt  to  disperse  the  meetin]^.  and  prevent 
"    "  -         -      "    Dld^oti,  Mr. 

yott,  Mr. 

DM  yon, 
Mr.(Mht>"  ''I  need  no  effort  oo  either  of 
Ms  nSfttUL*'^^'  Did  too,  Mr.  WAlfOo  r '  •«  I 
ted  lb  effo^i  on  elUier  of  those  nights.'*— 
«  Did  loo,  Sir.  Wiift  ?"  **■  I  made  oo  eWort, 
tware  mi  it  t^«  oaele«s.*^  Hore,  then,  Mr. 
8Mdi  V^  the  advOMage  of  the  aaiyistratef. 
Re  dhi  aunc^thlog  i  they  notlrfog;  Mr.  Smith 
asftdft  do  eoaaoonl^iCloe  to  tlie  Governor*  the 
Gae  iod  ft^  diatioee  renderiog  it  physicallv 
inposAle.      The    niagiitratea    were    asked, 

*  Didjoff  to#fc^  idiy  cooiflionlctftioli  to  (ho  6o« 
iaiHit  Oft  A^  solj^ct  ?**  *'  I  Duiae  no  com- 
tiiukaBwat  to  litifi,7  ^H  (he  answer  of  them  all. 
He  poor.  retife6  mtsilonaryi  holding  nO  com« 
tt«fon,diaf^dwnH  nd  responsibility,  mt  ten 
alles  dfad An^e  from  the  Goiernor  and  the  mili- 
tty^^Wilf^  Be  did' dot  cothmnflieate  Itith  the 
nbidiiydf  k  tetirlrapb,  iv£s  seflteoced  to  be 
iaa^  hy  tlie  kcik  lihtil  he  Wdft  dead.  And 
Ae  i^^tritos,  the  reaoonslbl^  alithoritles  of 
fte  towft^n  the  neigfaboilrhood  Of  the  barraclis 
iod  dMft  Gdvefdor,  coo(^n|^'  that  they  linew 
•tery  fblitg,  did  nothing,  cdmmudtcated  no* 
thiag,  were  seotetaced  to  tUis  puBlt»hment— • 

*  Ae  Coimcil  declared  tUeir  epinioti,  that  the 
(oodact  of  iBe  ihagitlrates  wds  repi'ehenstble, 
%iih  the  exc^ptibn  of  Mt»  Moore  and  Mr. 
Waith,  wha  lived  in  the  coanUy/'^'^  The  Qo- 
teradr  tlicii  tnooired  what  the  Jftivy  council 
tbooght  riMOfd  be  done  on  thi'  occasion,  when 
Oe  beard  hdviaed,  that  his  ftzcellebcy*^  dis- 
phasore  aboold  he  etprel«ed  to  those  who  had 
%fecledibelr  duty ;  which  his  Eicellency  de- 
«ed  iho  ilcrkld  do.**    And,  even  iBtt  egre- 

g>«t  aMU^Bce j  ai  tkr  at  appeared  from  the 
pcHp  wA  Ikbver  terfled  iillo  Ic'llecL  80  that, 
dtoJanM^  ^Hme,  Me  man  Wit*  seotedced  to 
death,  had  diodther  lb  a  ridiculous  reprimand 
ffom  ne  teoffc  of  the  Gov^Hior's  clerft.  A 
iittdred  Aiid  n&i^ty-three  gentlemen  voted  last 
•cisfao,  tbat  Mt'.  Smith,  aentencied  td  death, 
tod  lori'M  to  ho  odtimely  gfave,  whs  not  pn- 
oished  t06  sef erdi y.  E^ry  One  of  thetti  would 
votewith^m  <o-mg;ht(in  commoo  consiiteocy. 
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mmmirm$h  thviMthe  naMici 
magiatrw^ilma^d  be  inreii9ed{|»jh«totieBto'lif 
di^ploavof  e^  Bat  these  woo  auMhoff  aoispaihi 
soQ  tn^nltel^aioi^  i»ooltiagiloiJHorf*lod|iaiV 
which  jhe  could  not  think  of  wMioiii  howieneBdl 
poighaot  copuDhMratipii*  ood'wiAhoalralrimmA 
ii«  at  the  idea  of  Wes^lodlar  jaUtoftf.  fflhw 
rioteii  wore  while  meof  and  jmK  th%  h<if<of  IW 
head  of  one  of  them,  had  been.tmiohod«i.--JiB* 
mea  with  black  akiof  coomidtte*  oaol^oMftdMMV 
000  hondredth  part  of  so^  o«offliiti«i'T-hi9 
tboy  attcadad  one  lawltei  morfiad '  M^  itorpi 
And  oae  hooio  had  they  ami  IStrtlr.  is<r<'iF|aitoi) 
sary-^bad  thoy  liioed  oae  piachiNMiCka  ed  .doit 
flaace*-had  they  anaed  to  reolNthoiiallltaMV'^ 
or  had  a  aegro  whispered--he  f  palbeaot  adtmV 
imagioary,  hot  of  an  aetoalcaaOi  detailed^  M 
the  papers  lately  laid  before  tlNi  hOaoe^'-t'kadvift 
negro  whhiperod  in  the  focrei  oer.of  Mm  soap 
one  sentence  of  dIsiattsfiKtioo  wlthUdo  fopdin 
tion,  or  oae  aatoral  sigh  ftw  lihertyi  ariwtaft 
maasaore,  what  lashfa^ps^  what  gihbe^,  wdnM^ 
have  followed  I— how  would  the  Mac  /Savfir 
have  rioted  hi  the  blood  of  the  alaveil-HMWr 
woold  the  halberds  have  stioaaied^  with  ahd. 
blood  of  men  watenced,  *^  lor  mopcy'e  iake(/t*i 
as  it  wee  ImpedenUy  celled^  ti»  a;  thi<Ma# 
lashea-^whlch  were  iaAletadl  J|ptv  Ititiy 
whke  men,  aad  not  blochri  civillaod  tm^mm 
mn  lavaget-^  geatleiaeii,''  fursoothr^.of  roMi 
ipectohiUtyy"  whkh  aggravated, lhelr.f0l»gk 
thonaasd  Ibid— their  rietwai  patrimtt*  jOdllK 
proclamatloa  waa  loyal  s  beeaooe  the|r  WH01 
*'  troe  loven  of  ieUgioa»'*  they  palidd  dewaigt 
chapel,  and  peraoeated  their  fleighbatir«  eMOii 
love  and  barmoi^  |  The  blaek  inaait^ltai  Hhdi 
qaivored  uoder  the  halberdSf  and  Trrnr  faWMlJ 
on  the  glbbeM  of  Demerarat  tho  wihite  ';iiMiiai 
geoii  held  the  king's  cottadfriom  admllMM«l¥i 
ed  the  laws ;  were  Uie  senatoroaad  liiogiotiiiMr 
ofBarhadoeot  '*  £qnal-baadedia«ken  n^. 
the  hoast  tod  glory  of  the  British  coaMltatld*^ 
He  then  mof^^  **  Thatao  hgomhle  Addleei^a 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  repHMeaCliig.  that: 
this  house,  ha  ring  taken  into  their  a^  ioideddf 
coosideration  the  papers  laid  beCofe  thoai  rdHlw 
ting  to  the  demolition  of  the  MetbpdhiC  ellip«|r 
ill  Barbadoes,  and  the  expulsion  of  Mn  Shraiiaii, 
bury,  e  llceoaed  teacher  of  reUgloa*  decor  f|/ 
iheir  duty  to  declare,  that  they  vlen  Willi, 
the  utmost  amaxement  aad  deteitatloa  ^aCj 
scandalous  and  daring  violathia  of  law  |  add 
to  be^ech  his  Mi^esty  to  take  sneh  Ne^  m 
should  secure  the  rebailding  of  tbe  chapel' <gt 
the  expense  of  the  colody  of  Barbadeeel'  aMi 
also,  to  assure  hia  Miyesty,  that  the  hoUke 
will  aiTord  him  every  assiataoce  whihh  Maf 
be  required,  in  order  to  prevent  the  #hchrre|M^T 
of  such  outrages,  and  in  order  to  vectini  ampNl 
proUH:doo,  and  religious  loleratlon  to  all  Mi 
Migesty's  sul^jecu  In  that  part  of  hU  doaiiv 
nions." 

Mr.  tVUtiMi  ffortim  said,  thai  he  ihoiild  eil^ 
deavottr  tp  cooflae  hioiself  to  snch  a  itate^i^hl 
as  would  put  the  housO  la  poaseisioa  of  thd 
knowledge  of  the  real  coodition  of  the  iilaad 
to  which  the  motion  of  the  boo.  member  referredf 
at  the  time  wheii  the  fiicla  in  quettloa  had  oe^ 
eorred,  in  order  that  the  house  might  be  eai* 
abled  to  fonh  a  correct  Judgmeot  of  the  orl« 
gtnal  causes  which  had  led  to  so  unlbrtonate  n 
result.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  however» 
he  should  endeavour  to  offer  such  observdtibat  i^i. 
adght  be  calculated  to  coaciliate  angry  ^lloili 
on  either  ndoi  and_to  prevent  tho  recttrreace 
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«f  «fc#  evtif  for  tbe  fatiire,  mUmt  tlMiii  MtoiBtit 
l»foi1ow«tt«pby  step,  the  nriniite  aiidnbtl«»> 
UtMy  acewato  MiriMMnt  af  tett  which  the 
kon;  wember  had  jait  made.  No  gaotlemao 
«a«ldfe«IIeMliirllBedthBtt  hewat,  tojuMify 
•»,li;nNa  as  outrai^  at  the  dcttractioa  of  the 
liethodifl  chapel  at  .Barbadoeiu     lo  fact,  a 

-  fofereoca  to  the  papera  which  had  already  been 
laidbefuiw.  parUament  woold  aafflciently  prove 
the  aenae  which  had  bcea  eolertaiiied  by  the 
»oUe  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  depart- 
aMDt,'Oftho  nature  of  that  ootraf e.  At  the 
aaaae  tine,  ho  felt  how  unfortunate  it  woold  be, 
if  any  thing  occorred  of  a  nature  to  rehindle 
CaaiiogB  of  animotlty,  and  place  at  itfue  with 
each  other  the  Mifldonariea  of  the  Wodeyan 
Socioiy  and  certain  Pniprielon  In  the  West- 
Ivdiei}  between  whom  n  moch  miiaader- 
■tandlif  had  alraady  prevailed.  In  the  main, 
IV'a^eed  with  what  bad  fallen  from  the  boo. 
Member |.  but,  he  must  object  to  the  iatroduc- 
tkn  of  the  caie  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Mimionary 
Otf .  Demorara.     The  boa.  member  had  endca- 

irad  to  eitabllib  an  asalof  y  between  that 
and  the  prcaent  one  of  the  MagUtratca  of 
Barbadoet  i  bat,  he  thoo^  that  it  was  very 
nsfaUsfactory.ln  prlnclplot  if  not  more  objec- 
tionable, to  attempt  to  eetabliih  tuch  analogy  i 
«Bd  he  Iboaght  that  the  bon.  gent,  had  failed  In 
d«lng  to  on  the  preioot  orraeioo.  it  waa  lo 
be  remembered,  that  the  subject  of  slavery 
gltnerally,  never  could  be  approached,  without 
•dverting  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  state,  how- 
ever olyectioDable  in  itself,  which  had  receiv- 
1^,  fiiom  time  to  time,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
S^aaner,  the  saoclbn  and  support  of  tbis  coun- 
try. It  waa  mixed  ap,  in  the  minds  of  the 
nestr India  planters,  with  the  question  of 
mop^^rtyi  and,  if  it  could  be  shewn,  that  the 
UTitation,  distrust,  and  dislifce,  which  bad  been 
enlertained  lo  the  minds  ,of ,  the  planters  at 
BorJbadoes  against  Mr.  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Wedeyan  Missionaries,  arose  from  an  appre- 
benslon  which  they  entertained  for  the  security 
.of  their  property,  as  involved  in  the  possession 
of  sUvest  some  apology  would  be  foroished  by 
that  consideration.  If  they  considered  tliat 
the  doctrines  held  by  these  Missionaries  wero 
dai^erons  to  their  ioterosts,  as  being  sobver- 
idve  of  subordination  among  the  slaves,  inas- 
much us  they  inculcated  tbe  doctrine  that  sla- 
yery  was  incompatible  with  Christianity,  that 
'  again  would  make  the  nrosenl  case  one  which 
ought  to  be  considered  on  its^  own  peculiar 

S rounds,  and  not  in  analogy  with  that  of  Mr. 
mith,  tbe  Mimionary  of  Dcmerara-  Now, 
wbether  Mr.  Shrewsbury  or  the  Missionaries 
ever  inculcated  these  doctrines,  or,  if  they  did, 
whether  they  acted  under  a  sense  of  duty  in 
doing  so,  was  a  question  upon  which  he  would 
iM>t  pause  to  make  any  observations.  He  would 
only  say,  that  tbe  state  of  slavery  being  a  re- 
cognUed  state,  and  certain  rights  of  property 
being  mUed  on  with  that  state.  It  would  have 
been  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Minionaries,  with 
reference  to  late  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  In  parliament  on  tbe  solject  of  that 
state,  to  have  conciliated  the  plsoters,  by  eu" 
deavouring  to  remove  from  their  minds  any 
donbts  or  apprehensions,  that  they  meant,  in 

-  may  degree,  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  obedfnnce 
'  hi  the  slave.    With  rospect  to  Mr.  Bbrewftbury 

Uma^lf,  he  did  not  mean,  for  one  momeol,  to 
ooestlon  the  respeciaMlity  of  that  individual. 
The  lettimonialfl  to  Wbltb  the  hon.  member  had 


Merrod^eamo^from  pcriont  of  Mgh  ciwatlii ; 
and  were,  on  that  wcovBt,  entitled  «a  evnry 
considoration*    At  the  aame  time,  ft  waobo' 
yond  m  dvNibt,  that  that  Bfisuonary,  poitepi 
uniatootlooally,  had  given  oieaco  to  the  poaC 
bulk  of  the  white  poMlation^or  Barbadoca, 
who  consMorod  themialvea  likely  to  bo  pnjo- 
diced  by  hb  condact.    Fer^  only  ooe  montk 
after  ho  arrived  la  the  Waad,  he  had  written 
house  a  letter  to  the  Woaloyaa  Missionary  So* 
ciety,  cmtalnlng  name  severe  itrlctana  o«  tim 
stale  of  religions  iaatroctiaii,  aa  thenoziatiof 
there.    These  strictures  eontainlag,  opboiag 
supposed  to  coaiain,  harsh  •reAectiona  ob  the 
white  iababilaatt  in  general,  oselled  -^'~'- 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  strong  fooUngs  of  ' 
lion,  in    Barbadoesw      Mr* 
written  to  tbe  Committee  of  the 
MJmiooanr  Society,  on  the  flSth  of  March,  IMk, 
in  the  followliig  words  t  ""  If  we  oow  paw, 
and  take  a  calm  review  of  the  moral  coodkioa 
of   this  populoBS    colony,   the  -sight  mill  be 
painful  and  affecting  In  the  extreme*    Soedy, 
the  fear  of  God  is  hardly  to  be  aoea  ia  thia 
place.*'    And,  altbough,  in  a  sabteqoeat  pswt 
of  that  letter,    he  directed  his  observalMMm 
towards  the  free  black  and  the  slave  popala* 
lion,  still,  a  general  ceasure  on  the  whale  waa 
considored  to  have  boon  made.    And  hero  km 
wished  It  to  be  understood  distinctly,  thai  be 
had  no  complaint  to  ssake  against  the  Woskyan 
Missioaaries  la  the  West  Indies.    On  lheco»* 
trary,  speaking  ^nerally,  from  all  that  ho  bad 
heard,  he  was  disposed  to  speak  favoofob^  of 
their  conduct  aad  of  their  usof ulnem.    BsA  Jic 
might,  he  hoped,  without  giving  aoy 
recommend  the  greatest  caution  to  those 
sons,  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling  in  tbo 
lonies.— It  appeared,  too,  that  Mr. 
bury,  instead  of  disarming  the  prcjndieaa 
prevailed,  had  taken  steps,  wbick  were 
calculated  to  aggravate  tbeai.    With  tha  view, 
as  he  said,  of  explaining  the  real  state  of  the 
case  to  the  public,  he  had  Umself  laid 
of  the  letter  in  question  upon  the  table  of 
public  Commercial  Room    a  step,  which  ssoaj 
persons  in  tlie  colony  considered  as  not  doae  ha 
the  spirit  of  self-justUication,  bat  la  that  td 
defiance,  and  with  a  view  lo  slww  how  little  ha 
valued  his  opponents ;    especially  as  he  did 
this  at  the  time  when  the  aUrms  m  the  pe«plo 
of  Barbadoes  were  excited,  not  only  by  iho 
discussions  that  had  taken  place  both  in  aad 
out  of  parliament,  but  by  the  intelligence  lately 
received  of  the  formidable  Insarrectioo  la  Do- 
merara^^to  tbe  supposed  origin  and  caasea  of 
nbich,  he  should  not  now  advert.    Whatever 
might  have  been  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  motive  ia 
this  respect,  it  was  sullclent  to  say,  that  hia 
conduct  liad  givea  rise  to  feelings,  which  led 
to  the  circomstAnces  which  the  honse  was  bow 
called  on  to  discuss. ,  Wiih  regard  u>  the  chapel 
which  had  been  destroyed,  he  coiM  ialbrm  tha 
house,  that  al  the  period  of  Mr.  Shrewi6ary*a 
arrival  in  Barbadoes,  in  Feb.  1890,  so  far  frosa 
it»  appearing,  that  there  was  aay  geaeral  !»« 
disposition  towards  himself  or  hb  Mbs&aa,  om 
tbe  contrary,  every  sort  of  assistance  was  givcw 
him  :— and.  In  proof  of  this  aasertioo,  be  c««ld 
state,  that  one-third  of  the  expenae  of  bnUdlai( 
this  chapel  which  bad  lately  been  dtatfotrii, 
was  raised  by  voluntary  sabseripiioas*    rfo> 
thing  cooM  more  clearly  eelablhh  the   fbrl« 
that  this  irritalioo,  on  the  part  of  the 
of  BariMidoe  ,  d!d 
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wMI^  iWWffili  Ike  WerfesriA  Minioiiarie%  but 
r^GtrcwMiBBc«i»  wkich  had  eha^^ 
tk«  nfariim  of  tbia  iodWidMa.    Tu 
lift  mrgmnmmt  of  4tie  hononraUe  member  dppo- 
fatei«   -wto  bsfd  ohsenred  cm  the  coatinuaiice 
ef  tbaae  iteliflf^  io  Barbadoet)  be  muat  how- 
traft  obaerve»-«od  be  did  lo  whb  coniderable 
It  circuiBstaocei  bad  occarred,  which 
to  keep.  «K9«  Iba  mitpicioo  and  jem- 
leaar «  wbiob  exbted  io  -  the  mindi  of  the  white 
Maoitaoia  of  Bapbadoet,  «nd  to  which  be  had 
■lladadi  namely^  a  jealoosjr  of  tfaesoppofed 
kadency  of  the  Wealeyao  doctiinet  to  dimioit!) 
the  abcdiaBce  of  the  ilave.    It  appeared,  that 
ia  iaat  September,  certata  ReiolDtions  were 
pif  d  «t  a  meetijq^  of  Wetleyaa  M imlonarie* 
fa  Kinytoa,  Jama  Ira,  the  flnt  of  which  was 
tapwimfcd  to  these  worde:    **  That  they  en- 
Icrtato  a  decided  belief;  that  Christianity  does 
Bat  iateffcre  with  the  ciril  condition  of  slaves, 
aa  ilavarv  is  established  and  refiitated  by  the 
lawfeof  the  BriUUi  West  Indies.*'    The  Com- 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionarv  Society  at 
ttonigfat  It  necessary,  explicitly  and  dls- 
tlactly  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  contaiiiea 
to  Hmt  Reaoltttioni  and   they  declared,  that 
Itoy  Imld  it  to  be  *^  the  dnty  of  every  Cfarlfttian 
foTcvBSDeat,  to  brinf  the  state  of  slayery  to  an 
ead,  as  tooo  aa  it  coold  be  done,  prudently, 
aaMy,  and  with  a  just  consideration  of  the 
toteresta  of  all  parties  coacerned  :**— «ndj  tbns 
iir,  they  went  little  beyond  the  Resolotlons  of 
tto  Home  of  Commons.  They  then  added,  that 
**  Itm  degradattoa  of  men  mei^W  on  account  of 
their  ^olonr,  and  the  holding  of  boman  beings 
tolmeraiioable  bondage,  were  wholly  Inconsis- 
leat  wHh  Christianity.**      Now,  of  whatever 
^aalHIcalioii  this  opinion  mijrht  be  susceptible, 
ta  preach  to  the  alave,  that  Christianity  was 
hbtfrst  dnty,  and  to  tell  him,' at  the  same  tine, 
that  his  slate  of  slavery  was  wholly  inconsis- 
featwttfa  Christianity*  was  to  inculcate  dor- 
Mnes,  which  wonid  naturally  appear  dangerous 
tafhoaewbo  felt,  that  their  property , the  property 
af  iheir  famiSies,  and  their  very  existence,  were 
•ecesearfly  involved  in  the  pos&ession  of  slaves. 
The  hon.  member  had  expressed  little  or  no 
eeasore  on   the  conduct  of  the   Grovemor  of 
lUrbadoea.    He  (Mr.  Horton)  felt  assured  that 
tbp  house  would  consider  thai  the  Governor 
had  done  every  thing  in  his  poWer.    In  refer- 
ring Mr.  Shrewsbury  to  the   magistrates  for 
protection,  he  had  felt,  that  he  was  only  giving 
ttot  importance  to  the  eiecntion  of  the  law 
which  It  was  his  duty  to  give.  '  If  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury had  applied  to  the  magistrates,  and  they 
had  refused  to  act,  he  might  then  have  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  Governor,  who  would 
have   found    himself  placed    under   circum- 
ctanccs,  in  which  he  could  have  had  no  hesita- 
tioa  in  interfering  personally.      But,  the  im- 
pressioo  which   existed    io  Mr.  Shrewsbury's 
niad,  that  he  would  not  receive  assistance 
from  the  amgistrates,  was  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  having  made  the  application.     In 
that  exercise  of  Ms  discretion,  he  considered 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  to  have  been  entirely  in  the 
wrong  {  and  that  he  was  so  far  respooMible  for 
the  circumstances  which  had  succeeded.    He 
Would  mention  another  cause  of  the  continued 
inritatioa    which  had   existed    in    Barbadoes. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Wea- 
Jeyaa  Missionary  Society  to  December  1894, 
page  103,  were  the  following  remarks,  witli 
Temreace  to  the  destruction  of  the  chapel: 
**  He  whole  ihews,  that  even  the  poor  excuse 


of  temporary  ^rcUement,  founded  ob  caCBffa.- 
rattd  reports  as  to  the  iasBrrectioa  in  Oemd* 
nura,  and  misapprehcasiaaB  as  to  the  «6atonls 
of  Mr.  Shrewsbury's' letter,  eBBDot  be  Allowed 
to  the  leaders  and  excitera  of  these  disgraociltl 
outrages.  They  Brgue  «  deeper  and  more  per- 
manent prinelpia*^a  icttled  Jmttility  to  reli- 
gion itself^  and  to  the  raUgioas  iastmctioo  of 
tjie  negro  and  cbtonred  popalatioo.^*  Now, 
he  thought  that  he  could  totisfy  the  house,  that 
it  was  not  a  settled  hostility  to  religion  Utolf, 
that  existed  to  Barbadoes,~but  a  hastility  to 
religtoo,  as  they  understood  it  to  be  preached, 
or  expected  that  it  would  -be  preached  by  toe 
Wesleyan  Missionaries.  The  religious  estab- 
lishment which  parltoment  had  provided  had 
been  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  aad 
gratitude.  He  understood  that  the  legislatoro 
were  prepared  to  grant  3,0001.  towardb  the 
expense  of  building  a  ilew  chorch  at  Bridge- 
town,  and  to  make  an  annual  grant  of  6001.  for 
the  support  of  the  Colonial  School*  The  Mo- 
ravians had  lately  received  from  one  todlvi- 
dual  a  donation  of  2,0001.  But,  iw  would  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  authority  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hinds,  a  gentleman  of  the  utmost  respec- 
tability, the  Principal  of  Codiington  College,  a 
college  under  the  direction  of  the  Societo 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  i  and  it 
was  to  be  remembered,  that  the  stote- 
ment  of  that  gentleman  was  upon  oath. 
Mr.  Hinds  stated,  that  when  officiating  as  Mis- 
sionary from  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of 
Negro  Slaves,  he  made  many  applications  to 
the  proprietors  aad  overseers  of  estotee,  tor 
liberty  to  instruct  their  slaves  to  rellgfoBi 
that,  without  any  exception,  all  his  appKca- 
tiuns  were  favourably  received  $  andihat,  in 
several  instances,  great  zeal  and  eamestoess 
were  manifested  in  'the  cause  in  wliich  he  was 
engaged.  He  had  known  the  proprietor  of  an 
estate  himself  read  prayers  and  explain  the 
Scriptures  to  his  slaves ;  and  he  adds,  **  from 
the  inquiries  which  I  made,  aa  well  as  from  my 
own  observations,  the  impression  left  upon  my 
mind  is,  that  the  general  sense  of  the  proprie- 
tors is  in  favour  of  the  religious  Instruction  of 
the  negroes,  whenever  undertaken  by  ministers 
of  the  £8tabli8hed  Church."  Many  additional 
passages  might  be  quoted,  in  corroboration  of 
this  opinion,  and  to  shew  the  extent  of  religious 
instruction  which  the  slaves  received,  not  only 
at  the  several  parish  churches,  which  were 
open  at  extraordinary  hours,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  slaves  lectures  adapt- 
ed to  their  capacity,  but  also  ai  tbeif  own 
houses;  and  an  estimote  had  been  made  that 
10,000  slaves  were  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion vreekty.-^Hc  should  conclude  his  observa- 
tions by  repeating,  that  be  had  nothing  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  apology  for  what  had  occurred 
in  the  destruction  of  the  chapelt  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  hon.  gent.*s  motion.  Ho  was 
willing,  however,  not  only  to  hope,  but  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  actors  in  that  disgraceful  ont- 
rage,  although  they  might  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  sort  of  moral  dementation,  were 
not  actuated  by  any  want  of  intrinsic  respect 
for  religion  itself.  He  hoped,  that  the  proof 
which  tliese  circumstances  exhibited  of  the  exist- 
enceof  anangry  and  dangerousspii  it,would  have 
the  effect  of  Inculcating  caution  on  all  daises  of 
religious  Missionary  Societies,  and  of  inducing 
them  to  endeavoor  to  disarm  that  spirit,  by 
adopting  meaiiures  of  conciliation,  and  tbeio- 
by  to  give  full  eilect  to  those  general  meaeBrcB 


of  iMtnicfloa   and   i^roTOMut  which   lfa« 
'bo^'llril'illir  eonnlr^  bad  nnctioDcd. 


'tJ-S 


fete  breibTSD  t  bmd. 


Bfiffinh^  an  Ilii>  (vtiile  popoUII'"'  of  Ibc  colonjr, 
liBir»  slmnA,  n;  iha*e  which  were  (o be  found 
in  Kimmt  every  pablicdloo,  which  had  come, 
•iCD  rercntly,  fnun  fonUewon,  who  were  Iho 
bnf  acquKiilUfd  i^Itb  (he  CBadilioD  of  Ibe  Well 
Indiei.  From  ihe  daji  of  Bryao  Edward*, 
d<iun  (o  ihr  prr-i<:al  VOBT,  ilmilar  dearriptbini 
halt  bt-tn  iinifiirniljp*en,  by  etery  writer  who 
bad  letidcd  there.  He  conM,  IT  neceMar;, 
faroM  fnitaDcei,  abDodaat  and  Indlipniablfli 
hat,  Ae  bcti  were  too  nolorlooi  to  bo  deoled ) 
••d,  whether  trae  or  UUe,  (hcK  repreienu- 
tkMH  were  notcoiBoed  loMr.  Shrewibanr,  aod 
c«ild  Bo<  Iherelbre  farahfa  frooad  of  ctuu-ge 
^Klwt  Ua  to  parttcolar:  nor,  'howeier  db- 


wora  tte  charfea  of  a  nature  lo  eictle  Ibe 
ftwei  to  ImabordlnatlDP  t  but,  they  were 
■■pi*  laflcient  to  MlmDlaia  the  coEonbis  to 
gift  >eat  to  their  ditllke  of  the  Uli^onary 
ajrtnn,  andio  the  iplenelic  feelinp  abicbtbey 
MdlonK  tndalged  anlnl  Mr.  Shrrwibury  ond 
""  * — ■ —  !  man,  bowarer,   wSoie  character 

tirwailobe 

,    .  tndt.     The 

koa.  Secretary  bad  r««OBunendrd  concillalloo 
•nd  Iblllearance.  Now,  con  cilia  I  Ion  bad  been 
Ttfy  loog  triad )  and,  he  wai  torry  to  lay,  bad 
•ol  prodnced  the  beoeBctal  eflrcM  which  hod 
besBprantlaed.  VThea  Lord  Seaforth  bad  pn>- 
poaed  a  bill,  to  declare  Ibe  wanton  and  wilful 
UIHn;  of  a  ila^e  to  he  marder,  the  planten 
paruacloulj  oppoeed  ibe  enactment  i  not  on 
then«taRt.lBat  Iba  mere  (Bppatltion  of  lucba 
law Velnf  Beccaary  wai  an  iDult)  for  it*  ne- 
ce«Hy  had  been  dcmoaaUaled  by  a  recent  oe- 
carrVBce— bat  merely  became  Ibej  were,  for- 
■ooib,  loo  Ufb^olnded  to  (ubmli  to  a  law  which 
Iker  dhapproredt  and  Ihe  Danner,  too.  In 
whieb  il  bad  he«n  refoaed  waa  noil  DBknal* e. 
Nor  bad  he  been  able  to  trace,  rmm  that  day  ti 
tUt,  anj  ehange  of  (eeliag  in  the  people  of  that 
blaad,  wUcb  coDid  lead  hiai  to  inppoie,  V-' 
•■ch  aa  BBtrage  a*  wai  now  complained 
■Ifbt  Bot,  U  apf  line,  ba>e  been  commtlled  : 
the  eztratafanee  nf  the  action  did  not,  in  hii 
Mind,  torm  any  preeoaipllon  agaloM  it*  proba- 
bility. Sttn^er  Beaaarn  ^n  aoy  which  Ihe 
hoBie  had  yet  taken,  were,  be  wa*  conrinced, 
■erf  aiT  to  reprew  Ibl*  ipiril)  and,  if  wiiae 
aoeb  ilepi  Aoald  not  be  taken  on  the  Snt  oc- 
caihn  wbkb  aboald  pretent  llicir,  wbetbei 
blihop  nr  a  ■Iwtanarj  wero  employed  in  i 
abaoiioai  work,  Ihe  ■»■(  teoaooable  denanda 
iwoald  be  rejected,  if  the  j  happened  not  to  anil 
the  pride  of  the  Aiaambly,  or  ihe  caprice  of  the 
people.  There  had  alwayt  eilited,  on  the  part 
■f  Ibe  Inbabliaali  of  that  ialaad,  the  noat  in- 
•rdidata  and  ridlcalooi  ideaa  of  tbelr  awn  im- 
wtance.  Tbtj  leeiacd,  in  Ibii  Inelaace,  la 
beBearlyoathaiaMe  le>el  with  Ibe  poor  liaple 
Welrhman,  who  exclahDed,  when  be  waa  about 
laleateihcclty  oTBriital,  "Ala*  I  what  wll 
ill  rarer  rf  tbnr  poor  Brluol,  whes  lam  gone!' 
Tb*}  iboBid  be  IBBgbl,  ibal,  bowener  Taluable 
laafvwiadi*fdBalimi|M  be  Itar  eMatei  thej 
poaiemed  ibrrc,  to  lb*  CB|Jreor  Great  Britain, 
MaaailoDBlBqia««taa,ihairUlaadwiabalaia 
IBJ,  which.  If  dotroyed,  wonjd,  la  ■  Tcry  *art 


be  fcarci^y  Pliaad,  asd  era  itrnthr  falf 

ibrc^tlen  i  and  that,  iottead  nf  b^l«  oMe  «t 
Ibe  propioribii  co^nlry,  aa  bad  been  mlUlj 
boBited,  bercondncl  tended  oaljr  U  r»hai  i  — 
and  to  leaae  iho  too-forbcariai  GorenneMof 
the  mother  oonntr?,  and  lo.brii^  the  col— lea 
into  cofitempt. 

Mr.  BuUrmrlk:  The  bon.  %Kt*tarr  kU 
Ualed,  Ibal  all  tbeM  aa^ie^l*  relMite  w  «i» 
-*-*'  to  iba  cotonle*,  riMuld  he  treated  Ib  ■ 

:  of  Goociliatltin,  and  ant  wbb  fcoHimjr. 

ould  amare  ibe  ban.  genL  that  a  aptattaf 
conciliation  bad  nniformly  been  ■aalfitalTid  bj 
Mr.  ahramhitrif  and  the  real  of  the  wiiai  wariifc 
aa  well  a*  by  thoae  who  had  .the  laaaaaeiiaalrf 
Ibe  Weitejtap  laiaeifW.  Noddoc  uwM  matm 
directly  pntie  Vmi>,  ibas  iha  coada^qf  Hr. 
Skrewiliar]'.  wbca,  after  the  deairactiMi  af  Ha 


lilaadof  Bariiadae(,<>ilbbli  wife,    .  .. 

momeni  *be  expected  to  he  coolaed,  b*  aM 
down  ai  1000  a>  be  landed  in  SL  Viocaal'a,  aMl , 
wrote  that  moat  jodicioai  and  caociUaivy  pw^ 
-toral  leltar  to  bii  diatre^cd  AoclL  «■  Barbadaa^ 
which  bad  been  alluded  to  by  the  baa.  ■■■■r. 
In  thia  teller  he. entreated  Ibam  aat  la  xr/aml 
Ibe  anproroked  iiyory  aUch  they  bad  ■■ataw 
ed,  hut  to  b««r  aitk  maekneai  and  paiicac* 
every  iuult,  and  not  to  reader  etll  far  «iL 
NolhiUf  ctMld  be  nore  coaciUatorj,  nsr  baMar 

eiince  Ihe  chritlias  iplril  of  fc~*       "'"  ~ 

that  adnUraUe  letter.  With  r^. 
duct  of  Iba  Wellayan  UWoo  a  . 
Ihau|[b  they  ba4  deeply  Fell  the  .fnw  b^a^ 
and  liolent  oQlraxe  wbkh  had  licaa  caaimiiwa. 
yet  they  had  e><;{ted  no  tpirit  of  ripeafeatat 
bone.  The  table  <>r  (he  honaa  might  ewity 
have  been  cAcarcd  Wiin  patUiMU  frfa  all  pane 
of  Ibe  kiDgdonxfbrJuitkcbxalapaatacMKi 
but,  not  one  bad  been  preaealed,  aad,  iadraJ, 
Ihe  preaenlDutioBwaaaotrntade  by  the  iaatiga* 
Uoa  oftbe  aitaioA  coBunltUie,:  it  waa  ibe  apa»- 
tancouactof.lbebon.  BOTor.  8ofiu6iM»lha 
Boclely  wUinc  to  eicite  a  ipirli  of  maaa. 
oent,  they  oely  lamaated,  that  the  tiatlfia 
of  Barhadaci  did  Dot  ice  Ibeir  owa  bwm  hM*- 
reit,  and  eacitarage  the  ailmlnaa.  a*  had  beea 
dune  In  the  wber  Weal  IndU  aalaaica.  Paa^ 
certain  be  waa,  that  the  alarea  bccaiM  mare  ^ 
dudrioa*,  more  wber,  mora  bsoeat.  aad,  fai 
every  reapcct,  mora  valaable,  wbaa  b«a^|bl 
under  tbc  lolneace  of  maral  and  religlaaa 
princlplea.  .He  did  no!  (i*e  lUa  aa  hia  awa 
opinion  marely  i  for  be  had  a^opdaaa  arlfcaca 
to  pwa  it  in  Ibe  year  ISU,  1 ' 


ie^  ho,  la. 


niher  wllh  (he  Ule  meadwr  fer  yi^haiM,  Mr. 
Tbompaoo  of  Hull,  aent  a  eircalar  letler  ta  Iha 
Weat  India  caioniea,  addreaaed  to  rartratM 
nolbelouii«tothallelbodlal  aaefaty,  laHbv 
la|  into  Ac  cbaractar  aad  coadict  of^tkc  Waa. 
leyan  "'*-'—■'-*.  aad  id  the  offecti  ptaJaceJ 
by  their  preacblaiE  and  labonra  •■  the  itataai 
and  be  had  bow  in  bb  paaatmlw  abaadaaea  •« 
letlen,  bum  gararaort,  ■emberaof  caaacB, 
jidgea,  barrialiuB  at  law,  phyricha*,  plaaHw 
and  propria  tara  of  ettaloa,  mciiiaafc  aad  aAara. 
hcariBS  ample  teatlmaay  to  Ifea  bcM*rU 
afacH  of  the  WaatayaB  irfMlBaa  m  ihamla* 
of  tbc  daT«B,  aad  of  the  leBanl  gaad  (tanciar 
aad  coadact  of  the  miiJaaarliii  Be  waa  aany 
that  Baikadae*  waa  aJMaat  tta  ariy  cMlasy  la 
which  Ibe  mii4aa*  waea  sol  aaeaangad.  U- 
bcnil  aabacripMaiMhad  baaacaBvAaHd  la*a 


iH^WOiL  '  He  t'efrefte^  fbat  the  Hon,  SeA  -^kkyihgiu  tj^e  Uctfitafl^iiili  jiA$ oTiW'li 
ci«t«rfkid  flteifft  imy  aJftimadvenibD  on.thc    conntrjrXhe^r^  Hear,),  (fiew^rj  ^jy|reii|(oiiflf 


Abborreqce  «t  io  ereit  an  oo(nLgcJi^  In^Uii 
cnncari-ed  vrilh  tlie  hoOf  mefuber  (Mr.  Qu^jtpn  |}.„ 
ond.  If  he  dj^ered  from  that  hiip*.  spi^  if)  «0M  •/ 
nlom  as  to  the.  mode  io  wbWh  Ih^  bojue  uvUfKi  ». 
to  proceed  ,UP<>o  the  occaaloQ*  tlpit  ojjrcr^qiv.«l 
was  solely  jtoun4cd  on  practical  coo^idf  cat^Miihru 
arUuis  o\ft  gf  the  clrcimutaocei  of  til?  C^MU'^ 
and  not  upon  a  favourab^e^esiiiqa^of  ibp  <;ha«,  t 
racter  of  the  tran»actioa  ilscLfi    He  adniitied  ; 
even,  rhat  it  was  a  case^  io  ykhicE  the  duty  of/^ 
the  Hooae  of  Commoos  wguld.be  .better  J^^^A 
fbrmed  by  ihterferio|;«  than  by   passing,  it,  by  { 
unobterved :  but.  he  tbou^t  it  at  the  pam^ . . 
time,  expedient  for, the  hou9c,  so,,  to  regulatq  .| 
its  interference,  as  neither  to  leave  uomarkcd«, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  expression  of  its  iodifoa*  ,| 
tion,  nor  to  bvolve  itself^  on  the  other  .haody 
in   questions  of  unnecessary  difficulty,     The  ^ 
case  of  Mri   Shrewsbury  had  been  placed  in  , 
comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  Smith*  the  Mis-  . 
sionary  of  Demeram ;  but  very  crroac;ottsly«.  ^ 
as  appeared  to  him ;  since  there  yfM  a  strlkiof 
difference  in  the  two  caics*    Of  Mr.  South  ho  ,. 
was  desirous  of  saying  nothing  harsh  or  disre^ 
spectful.    His  guilt  or  iooocenco  was  not  the 
debate  of  that  night ; — and,  whatever  hin  crrori 
might  have  been,  he  had,  God  knew,  more  thaa  .• 
amply  atoned  for'  theni.    But,  in  Mr.  Smith**    , 
case  there  was  an  imputation  of  guilt,  or  er^pr, 
call  it  by  what  name  thev  wouldr-which  at  least    ( 
provoked,  If  it  did  not  lustify,  animadversioiv  . 
Io  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Shrcwsburyt  be  must  h«  .« 
allowed  to  say,  tliat  there  ditf  not  appear  toa, ,' 
slightest  ground  of  blame   or  sospicioa  (beaTi^   \ 
hear),     Allu&ion  had  been  ma^e  to  ihc  lettc^  ,, 
tvhith  Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  felt  it  his  duty  t»,,^ 
address  to  his  correspondents  io  this  couoiry. 
It  could  not  he  denied,  that  Mr.  Shrewsbury,, 
was  at  libcriy  to  write  that  letter.    To  Mc,,,, 
Shrewsbury,  therefore,  no  blame  whatever  at- 
(athed,  on  account  of  Its  contents.    But«  bo., 
must  say /that  it  was  a  gross  lostaoce  of  impra..' 
dcnce  to  publish  that  Tetter  j  nor  could  he  con-  -. 
ceive  any  thio^  more  likely  to  par^yse  thd^,^, 
fjture  eObrts  of  their  Missionary,  than  tj^t  / 
publlcatfoii   by  the  Kflssionary  Society,    llie,  ^ 
vendifio;  back' to  Barbadoes,  to  be  circulated,, 
throognout  the  colony,  Mr.  Shrewsbory*s  freo ' 
remarks  upon  \U  inhabitants,  was  to  mark  him. .  ,. 
out  tot  distrust  and  dislike,  if  not,  as  .had  ,,,' 
tur<)ed  6ut  to  b6 '  the  event,  for  persecutioiu. 
The  t>bjett  of  ihe'MigsIonary  Society  ought  to/..' 
have  been,  io  enable  Mr.  Shrewsbury  to  aifim\,  ^ 
the  prejtfdices  which  prevailed  against  bis  sect. )    ' 
ilefore  be  had  time,  howev^f,  to  coociliate,  by ' 
Ms  peaceable  and  steady  behaviour/  those  to. 
whuta  he  wfts  seot,  this  firebrand  had  be^n . ', 
flung amon|st' the  Barbadians;  and.'  from  tba^,, 
moment,  all  the  prospects  of  his  Individual  use- , 
fblness  itothat  commnoiiy,  were  at  ao  eo^*    .. 
But,  «f  Ihh  udltttky  mistake  the  blame  'i«s{ed 
not  OH  Mr. '  Shrewsbury.    Nor.  did  he  state  tb^ . 
provtfcatloo-^thoQish  A'mo^  linwlse  aod  uhoe- 
resssry  mit^'^as  a  Justification  of  the  conduct . 
the  wHio%  hefhMld'refimlii  from  tfirerin'g  to    6f  the  Battiidiant.'    10  obnsiderlng  the  coui^e  ' 
Am  k— —  ^^.-^A.-.! —  -J — «^«a   .-.ki-u  K^  1^  wMcb  It  if  as  the  diity  of  the  house  to  adppt    . 

upon  the  iirtfsetit  occasion,  It  was  necessary, 
for  hM.  getrtl  tp  bear  in  miod,  that  there  Wj^re' 
fbur  classes  of  persoos  to  whom  the  attention  of  '.•  ^ 
the  house  hkd' been  drawn:.  In  the  first  placcu    ... 
there  was  tittt  class  of  unknown  pefsoo*  io  \.\ 
Barbaddes,^  ^Bo  Had  o^iAHloharf  V  committed  the  ^  ^ 


Sttif  ivport  of  th0  Wesley  ad  Missionary  So 
c^^.    It  wte^  sorely  necessary,  thatsoch  a 
flamqt  ovtrag*^  at  tb<r  one  committed  at  Bar- 
badMi AooldM \iotic^t'a' ihb anhoal  report i 
and  it  certainly  had  beef  .iloiie  in  temperate, 
wbAt€&M^&jgf^(^4i^T\oj^he  unprovoked 
ii^ptfy '#hicrllJM,  been  Bustainedl    The  hon. 
Secfttahr  batf  alto  said,  that    the  doctrioes 
prea^bcwby  A«  mlildonariestetided,  In  the  opi- 
■i6o<|f«SMt«iikp«nfOnrart'BarbAdoes,  to  incul- 
cate flMlAorABatlbo  among  the  staves,  aod  io 
ksMii-tfta^lr  valtfd    He  (Mr.  B.)  would  chal. 
MM'ai^  Ml^  ib  brottr  tbo  fact.    These  mis- 
siitt%eti^  nbt'  of  y^Bterffiiy :  thev  had  beeo 
«ital^4lBitit)^fwalHN6f  46years;  aod,  during 
all'Aitr  Hme,  diett  aevtr  bad  b^eo  a  single 
chkM '  dUbirtaittlated'  agalmt'  the    doctrines 
lauMl  by  Ibe  WMtfayto'  mis^naries.    Iddeed, 
tb^floeiHites  itfA-lfeargy  were  fhbse  of  the 
£i«MllMI  Cbvrdi  «r  Etaglaod    With  regard 
i»Nft»  Mif«<fti<fo  ifflbrded  by  the  clergy  of  the 
EilMidiMi  €bfif«b  ilk  tbli  colonies,  it  was  ge- 
■efiil^^lM^ted.'by'thetfowD  retnms  to  Lord 
B«iiiiviP»«ifeiflllr  tettM»,  pHoced  by  the  house 
ia  M9,-  that  ttb  Clergy  dia  ndf  consider  them- 
sd HU Itlbdy orfeirportsfcle,  f6r  the  ftisl ruction 
eflhiiik^i^l  tfor'bMf  they  the  means  of  alTord- 
iaglMMNMiML    If  bei^ollected  right,  In  tbe 
wt^mfiUitb  by  Mr.  GbadArton,  rector  of  St. 
P«nl%,.A0tftM,  bh  buff  tffbted,  that  he  could 
oolyvdiA  ttbdM W  slave*  into  his  church  after 
tlw  mUMi  Wftt  WEedBMBOdaled  f  and  there  were 
aro^  4,M0^^I«tes  tit  bb' parish.    The  hon. 
SectntbTf  fend  ebniiKed<Mr.  Shtewsbnr^  with  ex- 
ettlM«brl4oleilc«  wMeb  badf^caf-red  at  Bar- 
bsdAM^^y'Mlribltlnif  hts  letter  by  way  of  de- 
isMM.)  frh»'^(^^H^tnm  wa*  tbe  fbct.    The 
fetterba^bnetf^ated' tothe  cofony  for  three 
jrai%vMcboiil4szeflfii^any  partfcniar  observa- 
tioat::.b«ti'  wl^««tlie'«irtiappv  atfair  in  Dcmo- 
fira  s^eiii»td;tf  prodweed  A  bitter  spirit  against 
all  lflMloaii«i0o«  tad  (bra  tbe  Barbadians  eo- 
deainiiU  to  -Ihsd  sdmtf  charge  against  Mr. 
Shmwohtoiy^-   They  ^kaMned  his  reports,  as 
priatgi  iB0e'<tlMiuiutry  Nbfices,  andparticu- 
lariy  kk**  totlar  oT  MfO,  which  was  a  public 
docm#ntiB<lM>iBlandt  anil  tliey  gvossly  mis- 
re|innMlBH   Hi.     ifr.  Sbrewsbuty,  merely  in 
seifidafiBBce,  te  pvevent  sucb  fnrther  misrepre- 
•eaiaiioii^  mad  fiwm  tbe  best  natives,  to  pro- 
BMisfMCc  aftd  goodwill,  bmk  the  printed 
copifrWhii  lettaraodlefttt  atthe  Commercial 
RM%'4bstli^mlB«f  ipeak  fer  itself.    With 
regMdvMlieente«,to  Mr.  8hrswsbtry*s  motive, 
it  wan  iMTcly  t^slenc*  damoor,  andceMaifnIy 
■ot  ta^twmkib  hostility*    He*  hadreeelved  the 
■osiMf !•  tcstiamikif  to  Mr.  Shr rw^b«ry*s 
gentsaivfood  coodacCv   dapeeially   from  One 
■igh%  tpppetablefntleman  in  Grdnadb,  who 
«wnnilV«MRd»lhe  charge  of  abDat«,dO(HJhives, 
witb  wbilw  Mr«  ab^ewsbory '  lived  some  years, 
•odw9t|i«HiBiilarl7'08BAit  ta  Inifiroving  the 
gsoinal  «br»aotar  of  MaociQroes.    As  there  did 
Botanawr.  |»ba  aar  partiewlar  nbjactlon  to 


^  howB  sbasa  Ibrther  observBtion^  wMch  he 
•hosM  agweirtBe  ba ve*  made»  reipectiwg  the  ge- 
••r^ft^0||fcraad  tcBdanoy  aftfae  Missions. 

Mr„rtibi^tnbt  •that  of  the  transaeclatt  to 
wUdi'lbafapeM  oo'lbe  table  of  tte  haMe  re- 
nted, it^wM  iHpinAlo  that  there  sbnofd  be 
aore,^|hoii*.efa.ofinbins  namely ,^  that'  It  was 


and 


^at&olaifanpdr  law  'nntrtg«  WMcb  'formed  the  ^hbfect  of  the  mo- 
wU>lattr'«utM>rit3FHoni*iti^euitdly^'  tte'lmrtilor  Magtst'h^ffy,  who» 
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It  WAS  impotsible  to  ny,  had  done  their  dnty, 
t/t  htid  eym  <bo«irn  theoitelvet  len&ible  of  the 
jffaily  wbich  they  had  to  do :  thirdly,  there  wai 
the  Ge¥«riior  at  the  Colony  :  and/lasdy,  there 
Wafe  the  Qoyemment  at  home.    With  respect 
.t*  th^fcOfidact  of  the  Governor  he  was  disposed 
to  vieir  it  with    f^reat    indulgence.     Indeed, 
•tliera  was  bh  disposition,  la  any  qoarter,  to  im- 
'piMe  blasne  to  him.     Undoubtedly,  it  was  in 
Mk  power  to  have  called  oul  <be  military  under 
^is  coffi»aml$  but,  that  was  an  extreme  course, 
'Wfaicb,  the  rather,  perhaps,  from  his  l>eins  a 
military  man  be  was  unwilling  to  take,  when 
/lolonned  by  Us  olBcial  legal  adviser,  that  such 
««.  course  was  not  within  the  Hmits  of  hb  autbo- 
Tity.     The  Governor  did  not  appear  to  have 
beoB  tben  aware  of  the  extent  of  that  autho- 
lity ;  butf  having  been'sinca  instructed,  by  the 
Sec.  fbr  the  Colonies,  that  his  authority,  as 
rChiveraor,  was  much  wider  than  he  supposed  it 
lobe,  hm  had  shewn  every  disposition  to  exer- 
cise it  to  jta  attnosl  extent:  which,  indeed,  he 
bad  so  eflTectaaily  dooe,4is  to  prevent  the  repe- 
tittoa  of  similar  outrages  in  the  colony*    With 
.Mspect  to  the  coeduct  of  the  Govemaseot  at 
boMC,  he  thoagbt  hwas  impossible — indeed,  no 
ilispoiitioB  was  evinred-^to  charge  it  with  re- 
,aussocM«     Lord  Batborst  bad  done  every  thing 
•in  his  power,  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  iiie  dis- 
graceful scenes  that  had  taken  place,  by  railing 
upon  the  Governor  to  exercise  an  extended  an- 
tbofity;    preooaocing  animadversions  oa  the 
mi^istracy  ;  and  requiring  a  more  accurate  in- 
•  veetlgaUon  into  tbe  raaaner  in  whicb  that  body 
•discharged  Its  fnnctionB.    It  had  been  asked, 
•vb>    the    Magistrates    had  an  no  way  been 
pimiiilMNd,  et«ept  by  a  slight  reprimand  firom 
die  Gevemari  and  how  it  cane  to  pass,  that 
Iheir  dimissal  bad  not  been    recoaunended  ? 
JLeokiqg  e«  the  Hsi-e  of  the  papers,  it  certainly 
did  appear  to  hin«  that  many  of  chose  magis- 
.irates  ought  to  be  removed  £rom  their  ofllces. 
iBut,  unacquainted,  as  be  Jiecessarily  was,  with 
the  stats  of  society  in  Barbadoes,  he  was  net 
prepared  to  say,  that,  if  the  present  magistrates 
were  dis|*Iaced,  otliersconlo  be  procured,  who 
woold  discharge  the  duties  of  their  ollce  ia  a 
more  satisfactory  manner.    This  could  be  no 
very  satisfactory  reason,  to  be  sure,  for  conti- 
wning  tbiogs  OB  ibeir  present  footing ;  but,  it 
H-a8.ao  imperative  one.  If  it  existed :  and,  not 
Icnowing  whether  itexbted,  or  not^the  Colonial 
&CC  of  Stale  could  not,  without  great  indiscre- 
tion, and  rbk  of  mischief,  have  sent  an  order 
40  dbiUace  a  wliele  magistracy— «ven  if  the 
Oovernmeat  bad  the  lawful  power  to  do  so. 
The  fourth  class  were  the  rioters  themselves ; 
— ^piilty,  but  niunerous,  and  unknown.    In  de- 
€snce,  or  m  extenuatioo  at  least,  of  the  riot, 
blaiifeB  bad  been  (brown  npon  the  Wesleyan 
MissionBriet  in  general.    He  was  not  all  in- 
/clined  to  disparage  the  duiracter  of  that  body, 
or  to  undervalue    tlieir   labours.    But,  with 
every  dBe  sense  of  their  merits,  and  of  the  good 
irbicb  tbey  had  elTected  In  the  colonies—good, 
Aot  only  spirilual,  but  poiUical — be  was  not 
disposed  to  confine  tbo  edncaticia  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  inhabHarits  of  tbo  West- 
ledies,  to  tbeir  delusive  protection.    He  was 
a  frieoid  to  toleration  *  in  ibe  full  extent  and 
faeaalog  of  the  term  i  but,  he  dU  not  understand 
tl^t  kind  of  toleration,  which  was  to  he  con- 
fined to  ono  particular  class  or  body,  to  the 
exclusion  of  olber  bodies,  equullv  meritorious. 
He  wished  the  BsUbiiihed  Church  to  live  in 
charity  with  all  sects  i  and  to  avail  Uself  of  all 
(be  aid^  itnd  appliances  nbich  they  might  fur* 
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nisb.    But,  he  did  not  see  why  the  Cbank 
Kn^land  should  be  considered  as  the  ooly 
bishment  unfit  for  for  its  own  work  s  ai 
petent  to  deal  with  the  subjects  bihI  colonirm  of 
England.    He  said  thb  in  passing  ;  becaiie,  be 
thought  he  observed  a  disposition  to  raise  ibe 
Sectaries,  not  np  to  a  level  with  the  Cbarcb, 
but  beyond  it;  and  to  make  (be  Church  itaelf  as 
exception,  imtber  than  the  rule  and  siaadard 
of  our  Ecclesiastical  Rstablbhment.    Bbi,  to 
return  to  the  inunediate  question.     A  refcreace 
had  been  made  to  certain  ezvrcasloQS  which 
had  fallen    from  him,   in   a  foraser    Besaion, 
during  the  discussion  of  certain   propoaitioas 
calculated  to  promote  the  amelioraiioB  of  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  of  the  West  ladies 
Undoubtedly,  he  had  said,  that  If,  in  the  prose- 
cation  of  that  cause,  he  experienced  resistance 
from  the  West  Indies,  partakiag  of  the  nature 
of  contumacy,  he  should  consider  it  right  lo 
come  down  to   parliament  for   coanael    aa4 
assistance.    To  that  opinion  he  still  adhered . 
and  if  was  plain,  that  ne  so  fisr  adasitted  its  ap- 
plication to  the  present  case,  as  to  allow  that  it 
was  one  in  which  something  simuld  be  done  by 
the  House  of  Commons.    The  qiiesfloa  was, 
what  that  soasething  should  be.    The  proposed 
Address  to  the  Crown  pledged  the  honae  lo 
assbt  His  Migesty,  in  enforcing  the  reheildisy 
of  the  chapel  which  bad  been  demolished,  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  Barhadoea.    Such 
a   propositim  appeared  to  him  to  Involve  a 
most  dangerous  principle.    It  was  one  which 
had  very  rarely  been  acted  upon  in  thb  ctMotry. 
There  were,  he  believed,  in  the  annals  of  P»f. 
liament,  two.  prominent  instances  of  penal  in- 
fliction npon  a  large  communitv,  for  the  acts  of 
undiscovered   individuals.     Those     Inslanrcs 
were    that  of  the  Porteus   riot,    at     Edia- 
bttr|[^,  and,  more  recently,  the   Boston  Port 
bill.     The  former  had  not  beien  witbont  its 
d  iflic  nities.    The  latter  was  a  most  inaospic  loos 
piecedenti  and  one  which  he  waa  stire  the 
house  would  not  be  very  precipitate  to  adopt. 
If,  however,  the  boose  were  prepared  to  admit 
soch  a  principle,  they  should  also  be  prepared, 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  with  every  nerve  of 
tbeir  frames,  to  follow  It  np,  and  frarleMty 
meet  the  result.    The  Executive  Govenuomt 
alone  could  do  nothing  to  accomplish  (be  boa. 
gent's,  olgect.    The  Address  would,  therefore, 
be  a  delusion,  If  it  did  not  point  distlnctty  to 
an  act  of  the  Legislature.    It  was  by  an  ait  of 
parliament  alone,  that  the  people  of  BarWdocs 
could  be  compelled  to  do  tba^  which  the  bosL 
member  recommended.  But,  was  the  hoase  pre- 
pared to  levy  money,  for  internal  purposes,  oci 
the  people  of  that  bland,  who  had  an  Indepeodeot 
legislature  of  their  own  )  He  begged  to  be  a»- 
derstood,  as  not  giving  any  genenU  opioloB,  aa 
to  the  existence  or  non-exisience  of  oat  trans- 
cendant  power  in  the  metropoUun  parliMocst 
of  the  Monarchy.    That  was  one  of  the  qoes- 
lions  which  lay  deepest  in  the  penetralia  of  (bo 
constitution,  and  which,  as  be  had  said  npon 
the  occasion  before  referred  to.  It  wonM  be 
enwise  to  stir,  except  upon  aa  adoqaate  occa- 
sion.   Was  this  an  adequate    occaaiea?    He 
thought  not.— Was  he  (Mr.  Camiiag), 
deiirotts  to  induce  (hr  bouso  la  pasa 
outrage  which  had  been  committed  ?   Na  socb 
thing.    Although  he  did  not  Ihiok  (be  ease  waa 
one  which  called  for  such  an  exerciie  of  aaib*» 
rity  as  the  Resolatioo  of  (be  boa.  meaiber  iadi- 
rated,  he  nevertheless  (houfh(  i(  was  oae,  •• 
which  i(  was  fitting  that  the  House  of  CoaBm.aa^ 
ibiiuld  express  its  epittion— not  la  eoasoro  m€ 
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tte  G(nr«rtor  of  Barbadoe*— nor  of  (he  Home 
OoTenuBciit— bat,  in  aid  of  both,  and  for  the 
pvrpose  of  proviog  to  the  colonies,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  house  and  the  country  was,  that 
the  Governor  had  done  his  doty,  and  that  (hey  | 
were  ready  to  give  him  their  support,  if  neces- 
ttry,  in  mt  ftture  exi||;encies  might  require 
to  be  done.  He  had  prepared  an  amendment  to 
tkat  (fleet,  whicli  he  would  read  to  the  house : — 
**  Rckoived,  That  an  humble  Address  be  prc- 
KDted  to  His  Majesty,  to  represent  to  His  Ma- 
jetty,  that  iMi  house,  having  taken  Into  their 
Boat  seriooiconsideration  the  papers  laid  before 
lliem,  relating  to  the  demolition  of  tiie  Methodist 
chapei  in  Baibadoes,  deem  it  their  duty  to  de- 
clare, that  they  view  with  the  utmost^  indigna- 
tion tliat  icandaldns  and  daring  violation  of  the 
law,  and  having  seen  with  great  satisfaction 
tile  instructions  whidi  have  l^en  sent  out  by 
Bis  Majesty's  Sec.  of  State  to  the  Governor  of 
Barbadoes,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar 
outrages,  they  humbly  assure  His  M^esty  of 
tbeir  readiness  to  concur  in  every  measure 
wbicb  His  M^esty  ma^  deem  necessary  for 
•ecuriog  ample  protection  and  religious  toie- 
ratioo  to  all  His  M^esty's  subjects  in  that 
part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions"  (cheers). 
The  hon.  mover  would  see,  that  the  principal 
dlffrrence  between  the  Amendment  and  the 
ori^aJ  Resolution — except  in  what  related  to 
tbe  rebuilding  of  the  chapel — was,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  word  ^'  indignation"  for  **  auaze- 
Bieot  and  detestation"  (a  laugh).  He  believed 
the  Bobstiioted  phrase  was  the  more  parliamen- 
lAry.  At  ail  events,  it  was,  on  the  present  oc- 
c^oo,  the  more  correct:  for  it  did  appear 
aimei^bftt  extraordinary,  that  the  hon.  member 
dioold  nropose  to  declare  the  *^  amazement'* 
^  (he  house  at  an  event,  which  he  bad  stated, 
^^  at  (he  outset  and  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  to  have  been  exactly  agreeable  to  his 
e«o  expectation  (a  laugh).  As  an  admonition 
to  the  bhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  and  as  an  ex- 
preMioa  of  the  opinion  of  the  house,  he  (Mr. 
Caooing)  thought  the  amended  Address  would 
be  equal  in  effect  to  any  questionable  attempt 
it  more  serious  practical  punishment  Let  not 
the  principle  of  aoch  more  weighty  inOiction 
^  supposed  to  be  disavowed :  but,  contented 
(0  meet  the  present  occasion  with  what  was 
■aftcient  for  the  purpose,  let  that  principle  be 
peraiitted  to  lie  dormant  in  the  omnipotent 
b<>«4Ha  of  parliament;  never  to  be  brought 
|i»tb  into'actiooy'nntil  the  Legislature  saw 
iliejf  called  upon,  by  a  more  urgent  eiigeocy, 
Id  aim  itself  w  itb  extraordinary  terrors ;  and 
vss  consequently  prepared,  with  all  efforts 
ud  ac  all  riska,  to  push  (hat  principle  to  its 
Btmost  extremity.  The  Amendment  further 
in,  raved,  at  be  (Mr.  Canning)  thouglit,  upon 
tbe  origion]  Resolution, by  expressly  approving 
of  (be  conduct  of  the  Executive  Government 
At  home.  The  eifect  of  pausing  any  resolution 
wiuch  did  not  contain  such  an  expreshion  of 
^PRo.vmI*  would  be  to  impeach  that  conduct ; 
*^  lar^  bo  was,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
ff  (he  htf^  wm^^r  Iq  do  that,  which  would  be, 
ui  efecli  la  lida  with  the  contumacious  Barba* 
■itoS  Mgvaa  the  Sec.  of  State.  On  the  con* 
^'^f  ;tf»e  hon.  gent  would  feel,  that  a  cordial 
ApfmbiUioq  of  what  the  King's  Qovernmeot 
ud  doue,  wo^d  be  the  most  useful  encourage- 
'^Bt  aod  Mpport  to  them,  in  what  they  might 

Jet  have  todow    He  should,  therefore,  conclude 
J  novifg  ciiBl  the  amendment  be  adopted. 
^  Mmtg^kam  waa  Mppy  to  ciyt  that  he 


highly  approved  of  the  amendmeatt    whldi^ 
unlilce  many  other  propositions  bearinc  Ihat 
name,  and  proceeding  from  (he  othor  side  cf 
the  house,  was,  in  truth  as  weH  as  in  naitiet  an 
amendment  of  the  original  motioo.  <  Bati  h% 
would  now,  as  he  did  upon  all  other  occasioM, 
enter  his  protcsl  against  any  parollci  being  80t 
up,  between  the  case  of  the  Northern  SHattfs  qf 
America  and    the    West  India  islands*     He 
denied  that  there  existed  the  remotest  simila- 
rity in  their  relations  with  the  mother  coantry. 
The  defiance  of  North  America  was  truly  for- 
midable, and  to  encounter  it  was,  on  the  pavt 
of  this  country,  the  height  of  foUy  t  the  threats 
of  the  islands  were  justly  a  subject  of  ridicule. 
It  was  not,  however,  because  they  were  powe^ 
less,  that  he  would  argue  that  any  Ulagal  or 
ni\jttst  course  was  to. he  adopted  towards  thenl. 
Far  from  it.     He  had  ever  contended,  thtft 
even  the  weakness  of  a  community  constitated 
a  stronger  claim  against  being  trampled  npoo 
by  oppressive  interference.    It  was  because  ho 
held  the  right  to  be  on  our  side,  that  ho  warned 
(he  islands  once  more  against  provoking  us  to 
show  our  power  also  i  and  reminded  the  house 
that,  as  for  the  safety  of  exercising  our  un- 
doubted prerogative.  Great  Britain  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  West  Indies-^rom  its  largest 
colony,  down  to  the   smallest  of  the  Virgin 
Islea^     They  might  menace — but,  it  was  all 
trifling.    The  language  of  this  country  shonld 
be  to    the  West  India  Assemblies-^ that,  if 
they  did  not  discharge  their  duties,  the  United 
Parliament  would  do  its  duty— <that  it  would 
exercise  tlmt  legislative  right,  which,  excOj^t 
upon  lbs  point  of  taxatiooi,  it  had  reserved  to 
itself,  and  secured  by  a  declaratory  law.    Ko 
man  who  knew  the  least  of  the  question  could 
harbour  a  doubt  on  this  point.    No  man  who 
had  read  the  words  of  our  statutes,  or  reflected 
on  the  events  out  of  which  they  arose,  could 
hesitate  an  instant  in  admitting,  that  parliament 
possessed  the  full  right  of  inlemal  legiilatioki 
in  all  the  colonies'^freqnently  exercised  that 
right — and  had  only  consented  to  abandon  it 
upon  the  single  matter  of  rsvenne.     There 
was,  he  thought,  a  very  remarkable  difference 
between  the  tone  of  the  rt.  boa.  Sec*  of  State 
and  the  Under  Sec.  for  the  colonial  depart- 
ment, in  speaking  of  the  outrages  which  had 
been  committed  in  Barbadoes.  On  this  subject* 
the  hon.  Under  Sec  was  rather  mealy-mouthed. 
He  dealt  out  his  censure  very  chvily,  upon 
the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  the  disgraceful 
outrage  in  question  had  been  committed.    Ac* 
cording  to  (he  hon.  gent.,  they  had  been  be- 
trayed by  their  feelings  into  the  course  which 
(hey  had  purshed.    In  an  amiable  excess  of 
heosibility,  they  had  only  burnt  down  a  chapel 
— only  made  a  great  riot— -only  levied  war 
against  the  kiogi  and  comnitted  high  treason 
(a  laugh)  I  This  aimable  indiscretion,  it  seemed, 
was  occasioned  by  a  wish  lo  preserve  their 
property,  on  the  part  of  those  who  committed 
1t.   Just  as  if  a  man,  professing  merely  to  pro« 
tcct  his  own  purse,  should  Indiscreetly,  but 
through  a  pardonable,  if  not  an  amiable  in* 
discretion,  take  his  (Mr.   Brougham's).     To 
protect  their  own  property,  these  amiable  but 
indiscreet  persons  went  and  destroyed  a  meet- 
ing-house   belongleg-  to  others.      And  then, 
these  offences,  eommitted  day  after  day,  and 
night  after  night,  were  absolutely  gloried  la 
by  their  perpetrators,  and  called  the  triumph 
of  trua  religieal     Kxcesses  had  often  beon 
perpetnted  in  the  name  of  religiout  si  well  at 
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br,f!^efly  r  bbt;  ^nrever  beforff,  even  In  A« 
InMf  *batDafoii«'fimes,  bad  that  gacred  name 
^efe  ^fflore'  prostituted,  than  {n  Barbadoei. 
\TMk  respret  to  the.  Miasionariei,  be  mast 
deelate,  tnat  they  bad  done  ueat  food — un- 
ihik'NI  good -^  in  tbe  West  India  colooiea. 
Tbe'Chbrcb  mntt,  of  coarse,  be  protected; 
%at^  'be  woaltf  deal  with  an  ^qual  nand,  and 
kVofd  protection  to  the  sects  likewise.  Tbe 
Church  was  not  adapted  to  tbe  spiritual  ezi|^en- 
'cies  of  (he  colon ies#  It  was  quite  Impossible 
Hiat'tbe  taslL  of  Instrnetinf  the  slaves  could  be 
left  to  the  fistabltsfaed  Church  alone.  The 
very  accomplishments  of  its  clergymen,  tbe 
education  which  they  received  at  Oxford  and 
at  Cambridp;e,  unfitted  them  for  the  task  of 
cfonr^rttng'  and  educatini^  the  unfortunate 
beiii)^,'  who  on^t  to  be  the  peculiar  objects  of 
proselytlsni  and  instruction.  In  a  very  able 
pamphlet  on  the  Treatment  of  tbe  Negroes, 
nbblithed'by  Sir  George  Rose,  tbe  author,  a 
incVnber  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  warmly 
attached  fo  its  doctrines  and  discipline,  not- 
'wilhtianding  all  his  prejudices  In  favour  of  the 
establishment,  had  laid  down  the  principle  to 
wblch  b^  (Mr.  B.)  had  just  adverted,  had  sup* 
ported  it  by  argument,  and  illustrated  it  by 
example.  Nay,  even  tbe  clerj^y  of  the  West 
Indies  themselve«,  had,  many  years  ago,  borne 
the  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  sbperior 
tidvuDtages  possessed  by  the  Methodist  minis- 
ttcrs,  in  teaching  the  negroes  i  and  had  ad- 
ibMted,  that  if  ibose  negroes  were  to  be  taught 
At  all,  it  mwst  be  by  such  Instructors,  llie 
If  veatioii,  indeed,  now  was,  Whether  the  negroes 
afaonld  be  taught  at  all :  for,  if  they  were  to 
be  taiigbt,  Methodists  atone  could  teach  them. 
He  was  exceedingly  sorry,  however,  to  find, 
that  snch  was  not  the  opinion  of  a  rt.  rev. 
Mrson  who  had  lately  been  sent  over  to  the 
Ivfcttf  Indies,  as  Bishop  of  Jamaica.  Bishop 
liipscionibe,  in  his  despatch  to  the  noble  earl  at 
tbe  head  nf  the  -cotooial  department,  asserted, 
that  the  negroes  >rere  very  faTourable  to  tbe 
iJistaMished  Chsrrb,  and,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded the' sectaries  with  a  most  unfavourable 
^ew  It  was  worth  observing,  that  this  despatch 
ftom  tbe  tU  rev.  prelate  was  dated  the  12ch  of 
Jf  afch.  He  cfould  not  hare  arrived  in  tbe  colony 
tWghtfoTe  the  beginning  of  March,  notwitb- 
•taading  which,  tbe  moment  he  got  there,  be 
aMr  wJMt'was  the  religious  disposition  of  tbe 
alayetk  Let  the  house  remark,  bow  very  much 
Ib^  r(^  rev*  prelate  diffbred  from  his  more 
bufoble  ecelesiasHcal  predecesson.  He  said, 
**  A  very  ttvong  predilection  exists  among  the 
•laves  fer  the  doetrinea  of  tbe  Church  of  Eog- 
Jand,  if  opportunittea  for  attending  Divine 
ServiM  wem  afiRorded  theas."  Here  it  would 
ba  sees,  that  the  rU  rev.  prelate  bad  arrived  at 
a  pacfeet  knowledge  of  tbe  prcdliectioa  of  tlie 
po«r  neg rare  for  tbe  Bstablisbed  Church,  in- 
Undiag  tlie  80  afticlei»  and  ifi  practical  as 
well  aa  religions  relationa«  in  the  course  of  tbe 
first  furtaii^  after  bi»  arrival  (a  langb).  Lord 
iialp  bin*  to  tUak  that  tbe  rt.  rev.  personage 
waa  speaking  of  die  negro  slaves  of  tboi  West 
Indies.  Tbny  knew  nothing,  poor  things,  of 
tbadifitrence  between  oonsnbitantiation  and 
Iraoiuibslantiatioa,  or  that  **  verily  indeed," 
meant  '*  indeed  and  verily"  (a  langh).  The 
hiabop  proceeded  thus  "  Wherever  I  go  I 
^nd  cbat  tbe  gpaateat  aversion  eiieta  against 
aectadyM  of  avaiy  deMwIaatina,  and  they 
have  ev«ry  degree  el  noafidence  in  any 
Icacber  of  laligion  whose  1  aviy  be  pleased  Co 


appoint**  (laughter).  He  bad  no  dtfnbtt  ftvm 
what  the  bishop  afterwards  said,  that  be  ban* 
pened  to  have  a  deep  sonoroostoice  (m  laagl^. 
*'  Tbe  psalmody  and  tbe. organ  have  great  at* 
tractions  for  them.  They  are  pecuUuly  fend 
of  form  and  ceremony,  a^idare  greater  critico 
than  many  persons  give  them  eredit  for^  (si 
laugh,  (Mr,  Canning  asked  whether  it  araa  tho 
negroes  who  were  spoken  of  bi  that  posMge  ?) 
Oh,  yek ;  it  was  tbe  negroes.  The  bishop  had 
fathomed  their  characler  as  qoickly  aa  the 
negroes  bad  fathomed  the  merits  of  the  Estab* 
lishment,  and  discovered  the  meaMi  which  waa 
concealed  In  ita  bosom.  He  bad  ezaasined 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  and  got  at  tbe 
depths  of  their  character,  Tbe  report  pro* 
ceeded — ^  On  account  of  the  capriciooaoaaa  of 
the  negro  character,  itisdUficuUtoeniora  tlieir 
attendance,  even  where  great  palna  have  been 
taken ;  bnt,  whenever  a  preadicr  is  popnlar, 
they  dress  out  their  children  and  tbemaelve*-* 
a  sure  sign  they  are  in  good  bamoor.*'  TOa 
was  the  first  time  he  luul  ever  l>een  aware  of 
that  trait  in  tbe  negro  character.  He  knew* 
indeed,  that  with  respect  to  bishops,  tbe  better 
bumoor  they  were  in,  the  more  magnificently 
they  dressed  themselves  out  in  lawn,  and  satin* 
and  powder  i  but  he  never  knew  tliat  negroes 
were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  their  aatiafoc- 
tion  in  a  similar  way  (a  laugfa).    He  was  ear- 

frised  that  in  tbe  same  sentence  in  which  the 
ishop  said  the  negroes  were  fond  of  ceremony 
and  form,  he  should  call  ihem  rapricious ;  be^ 
cause  the  more  they  were  fond  of  ceremony  and 
form,  the  more  episcopalian  were  they  tn  ihf» 
cut  of  their  opinions  (a  laugh).  Now  rame 
the  passage,  which  when  be  wrote,  the  bishop 
must  have  been  thinking  of  his  own  vnice— > 
'*  They  are  greater  critics  than  many  peraona 
will  give  them  credit  for  bebig,  and  they  have 
a  great  predilection  for  a  powerful  and  so- 
norous Toice**  (great  laughter).  The  rt  rer. 
prelate  then  proceeded  to  say — ^*  As  soon  aa 
my  archdeacon  and  myself  have  visited  the 
several  parishes,  which  we  purpose  doing  ia». 
mediately" — bv  which  it  appeared  that  the 
bishop  made  this  report,  before  he  had  seen 
tbe  people.  Tbe  learned  divine  reversed  the 
usual  course  of  proceeding — which  was  to  see 
fir«t  and  report  afterwards ;  for  he  saade  up 
his  report  in  the  first  instance,  and  than  aaiil, 
that  he  would  go  and  see  what  be  bad  been 
writing  about  1  The  bishop  went  on  tboe^**  I 
shall  not  fail  to  communicate  to  your  lordsbip 
whatever  I  may  deem  usefol  and  practical.  la 
tbe  mean  time,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to 
assure  your  lordship,  that  a  very  general  wish 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  tbe  rfaves,  and 
to  Instruct  them  in  tbe  prlnclplea  of  tiie  Katak- 
lished  Church,  seems  to  perrade  the  gieat  nana 
of  proprietors,  and  every  Ibeility  fi  afforded 
me  of  visiting  the  several  plaatattons.**  If  oir« 
whatever  the  bishop  of  Janaloa  and  Mn 
archdeacon  might  think,  he  reall  vcoald  not  help 
believing,  that  the  bishop  and  tbe  arcbd< 
knew  very  little  about  tbe  best  way  of 
ing  or  educating  the  negroes.    Tbe  foct 


and  it  was  known  to  all  who  knew  anv  tbfti^ 


of  the  West  India  iaiaadt— that  Ibe 
ries  were  tbe  only  real  and  efideat  taacberaof 
tbe  blaclkpopulation  i  and  hence  tbe  pecallar 
atrocity  of  tlmt  gross  and  scanAUoua  oatvaga 
to  the  law,  to  tbe  intereata  of  religion,  to  aoaad 
policy  and  tbe  beat  Interesta  ef  tbe  plaateva 
theaiaelvea,  which  had  been  perpecnated,  ia  ea 
daring  a  manner,  in  tbe  island  of  Barbadocng 
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rmvm  M  oliiht  b?  wife  ftt  once  to  |^  «9o<|r 
Had  the  •!«▼«,  tbe  f nUl«%l,  but,  pl^ifffiKal;^  0ii$ 
romplelf  admMoii  of  that  iigarc4  cl«N  oC 
men.,  to  the  bletitogi  of  penooAtUb^rty  (bcitr). 
If  ho  (Mr.  B.)  were  «liv«  and  in  parlifiiieiit, 
be  weald,  early  neit  eeMi<in,  mote  for  leave  to 
bring  in  each  a  bill.  He  knew  tbat  be  phoakl 
have  the  sealout  eupport  of  almoit  all  who  mt 
around  biro.  He  trusted  be  iboold  bavo  the 
coocorrenoc  of  a  majority  of  the  boase.  Jle  woe 
rare  be  •bosld  have  with  him  the  great  body  of 
the  people  out  of  doors.  Kor,  should  he  bo 
iraotlog,  would  tbn  measore  be  abandoned. 
It  was  the*  result  of  nmtare  deliberatjuDn  t  It 
was  itbe  fruit  of  extensive  concert  s  U  via  now 
pressed  forward  after  long  delay,  and  great 
fifirbearanre :  and,  «•  it  ilgaified  little  to  whose 
hands  the  proposal  was  eotmstedt  so  by  lesbn 
one  or  other,  would  it  sorely  bo  bronght  liftr- 
ward,  even  if  bo  were  no  longer  preoent  io 
discbatge  that  doty ;  and,  unless  the  Watt  In- 
dians should  of  Ibeaselves  prevent  It,  lot  than 
be  well  assored,  that  It  would,  sooner  or  latert 
but  probably  at  no  distant  day^  be  carried 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  JIwimI  said,  that  after  tte  great  te»p«r 
and  moderation  wMcb  bad  lioen  shewn  in  dM 
early  part  of  the  disensslon,  ho  thought  It  haro» 
tbatthe  learned  aenber  (Mr.Biwu^iiutt),AouM 
have  diverged  into  so  wide  nad  swooping  m, 
field  of  invective.  Those  members,  who  wera 
connected  with  the  colonies,  -had  not  kid  nngr 
previous  notice  given  to  them,  that  they  wonU 
thus  bo  put  npon  their  triaL  ConM  any  oae 
have  expected,  after  bearing  the  terms  of  the 
original  motion,  and  the  judiekHM  and  ^s- 


MidiiUcbwaathe8nU«ct  of  the  poeaentdia- 
csttio^  It  had  been  laid,  that  Mr.  Shrews^ 
bory  dtonld  not  have  written  the  letter  which 
hid  (wen  alluded  to.  fie  could  not,  however, 
foranoment  believe,  that  the  letter  was  the 
caose  of  the  ill-treatment  which  that  excellent 
■MB  had  received.  Confident  he  was,  that  the 
ofllrage  was  not  directed  against  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury as  a  libeller,  but  as  a  miaaionary.  It  was 
DOW  about  a  year  since  the  house  was  occupied 
IB  dltcnming  another  outrage  aimilar  to  the 
prssentt  as  to  the  motivea  Si  which  it  origl- 
aated  s  and  be  then  aoicmoly  adjured  the  bouse 
to  redeem  its  pledge.  If  the  planters  perae- 
rered  In  fetfeitii^f  toelrai  warning  the  ,p.lan- 
len,  noreover^  £at  the  bouse  would  one  day 
do  its  daty»  if  thirf  obstinately  persisted  io 
hreaUngall  laitb«  and  potting  off  for  ever  the 
day  of  amoDdment.  Month  after  month  had 
rolled  away — and,  what  had  they  done  ?  No- 
fttm^-or,  mther,  bo  could  not  say  notliing— 
bat  that  which  far  more  significantly  than  mere 
iaactun  indicated  their  doterminatloo  to  vio- 
late every  vow,  and  go  on  deceiving  and 
Boclung  the  house*  aa  loag  as  they  would  sob- 
ait  to  ^  mocked  nod  deceived.  In  Trinidad, 
fbey  had  offered  every  impedfanent  short  of 
open  resbtance  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
order  in  cooncU.  In  no  one  of  the  Islands  bad 
ibey  carried  the  great  measure  of  admitting 
aegro  teetimony :  and.  In  one  only,  bad  they 
attempted  It.  Yet,  mark  the  instructive  Ms- 
torjr  of  that  attempt.  A  bill  waa  brought  in, 
providing  for  the  competency  of  negro  evl- 
deoce,  witbin  very  limited  bounds.  It  was  true- 
bat  itiU  an  im^ortont  amendment  of  the  law. 
tbe  Duke  of  Manchester  reported  on  this  step ;    criminating  amendment  of  tiie  rt.  hon.  Sec.  ISer 


uid  congratulated  the  government  at  borne «.« 
fbe  prospect  of  Its  being  carried,  aa  it  bad 
been  bronght  in  without  a  division,  and  by  the 
BMMt  respectable  and  leading  member  of  the 
AflCBibly.  But,  soon  after  the  date  of  his 
Grace's  despatch,  came  the  first  reading}  and 
then,  the  divinion  being  token,  there  appeared, 
oat  of  thirty-five  present,  exactly  thirty-fbur 
gainst  the  bill,  and  one  aingle  voice  In  ita 
finvourl  Whoever,  ^tter  this,  should  expect 
Bach  froA  Colonial  Assemblies,  would  have 
hhamlf  only,  and  not  them,  to  upbraid,  for 
vhatever  disappointment  he  might  experience. 
—But,  If  they  abandoned  their  doty^lf  tbey 
would  not  redeem  their  pledgee— at  least  be 
(Mr.  B.)  would  redeem  his ;  and  unlem,  be- 
nre  the  next  oomion  of  parliament,  he  should 
•ee  them  actli^  In  good  earnest,  to  ahowthat 
they  were  at  length  resolved  to  make  nmenda 
lor  the  tbae  thus  aquandered  away,  he  desired 
iobe  undorataod  na  now  giving  notice  of  bia 
determination  to  present  a  bill  to  the  house, 
for  the  parpone  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
ibeir  fellow  oabjecta,  the  negrooa,  in  all  the 
Britnh  ookmleo.  That  meaaare  weald  em- 
hnce  the  following  distinct  objects  t— First  i 
to  make  negro  evidence  admiesible  la  all 
esses,  in  all  cooita,  leaving  of  course  its 
credit  to  the  conilderatlon  of  the  court  aad 
jary  t  SocosMlly  t  to  prcveat  the  ase  of  the 
Vkip,  as  applied  to  women,  entirely  i  and  as  a 
■tiaialHi  to  lahonr,  whether  for  men  or  women  t 
Thirdly ;  t»  attoch  all  alavea  to  the  ooil,  ren- 
^ring  them  inseparable  from  it.  In  any  ch-- 
c— tancsas  Fevrthlgr;  to  prohibit  persons 
hslding  Wot  Indls  pfoperty,  or  any  aaortgage 
npaa  anch  pnoperty,  fiUfaig  any  eSco,  civil  or 
naHiary  (eaoept  mgbBontnl)  in  the  Went 
tif  UMtlyi  .to  tncwoy   by   itKh 


Foreign  Affaira,  that  those  proprletort  wonU 
banre  been  exposed  to  the  unsparing  abnae  df 
the  learned  gent.  ?  He  could  atote  from  un- 
questionable authority,  timt  the  learned  gent* 
was  not  warranted  In  the  attack  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  ainke  en  theHense  of  Aisem- 
blv  In  Jamaica.  He  denied,  that  the  bill 
wbich  that  Aasembly  had  paaaed,  to  pilevent  the 
arrest  of  slaves  on  a  nmrket  day,  wan  so  mncb 
for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  as  It  waa  for  the 
slave.  The  Asaembly  had  not  been  inlhienced 
by  motives  of  a  selfish  nature.  The;^  bad,  he 
firmly  believed,  been  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  considering  the  interests  of  the  negnaeui 
and  of  proceeding  in  a  due  coarse  of  improve- 
ment, temperately  and  steadily.  Wkb  respect 
to  the  immediate  oubject  before  the  house,  tiu 
admitted,  that  he  had  alwaya  entertelned  a 
great  reepett  for  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyan 
and  other  MInionarieaIn  the  West  India  Islands. 
Those  labours  had  always  tended  to  preserve 
that  peace,  wbich  the  gospel  of  Christ  Inculca- 
ted. Nor  would  be,  for  one  aMmient,  attempt 
to  justify  the  outrage  wMch  had  been  perpe- 
trated In  the  ishind  of  Barrbadoea.  With 
regard  to  toe  excitement  In  that  Mand,  that 
m^bt,  In  a  great  measore,  be  attributed  to 
drcnmstances  connected  with  what  Inad  token 
place  hi  other  West  India  Colonies  ai  weO  aa 
in  Barbadoea  Itself;  The  Barbadians,  appa- 
rently, were  under  great  Irritation.  The 
Governor  of  Barbadees,  as  would  be  seen  fW»m 
the  papers  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table, 
had  been  adviaed,  that  tbd  provisions  of  the 
riot  act  did  not  extend  to  the  Island  of  Barba- 
doesf  and  that  the  calling  out  of  a  military 
fbree  In  aid  of  the  civil  power,  wonld  have  caat 
a  burden  of  contderable  reapoaaibiltty  upon  the 
Governor ;  and,  tttbaequenoy»  the  opiBlooa  of 
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th«  £rt<  Jaw  Qfllcfiri  of  Iho-  Crown  «rw» 
applied  for.  and  obUin^.  in  -  ^qslaiMk-v^lio 
must  repent  hU  rp^ret  «i  ,|he  .toiifitivlMch.tlie 
learned  £cnt.  always  ^yuviedr  Htlieii  1m  apWio 
of  tl|e  >Y  est  India  IfUap<Vh  Uwm^'Umo  df 
menace :  it  was  a  hQitile  threat.  It  bmd  so 
resemblance  to  the  conciliatory  advice  of  « 
■(ncere  friend.  If  the  learned  ipent.  tboagiit 
fliat .  by  aMuminif  such  a  tone,  be  stood  a  cbaace 
qf  doin^  £ood  in  the  coloniea,  ho  was  entirely 
mistaken:  for,  not  only  in  Jamaica*  hot 
throuf^bout  th^  whoio  of  the  West  Indies, 
Dotbias  could  be  calculated  more  effectually  to 
create  Irritation,  than  the  coorse  vihich  the 
learned  |:ent.  uniformly  thoufbt  proper  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  Manning  i|aid  he  was  yery  desirooa  of 
.^yipg  a  few  words,  in  consequence  of  what 
hsd  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Boston) 
respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes.  The  hon.  memfaie r  need  not  so ppose 
that  it  was  at  all  his  intention  to  justify  the 
outrage  committpd  in  that  Island,  by  the  de- 
struction of,  the  chapel*  He  had,  from  the 
moment  of  its  occurrence,  always  expressed, 
botb  in  public  and  private,  his  abhorrence  of  a 
conduct,  which  he  bad  believed  coald  only  have 
existed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  .From  all  ho 
bad  heard  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  with  whom  he 
bad  no  acquaintance,  he  believed  htm  to  be  a 
Tery  respectable  mani  and  this  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  Mr.  .Ross  of  Grenada,  and  other 
West  Indian  proprietors* — It  had  fallen  to  bis 
(pt  to  have  seen  a. good  deal  of  the  Inhabitants 
pf  Barbadoes,  as  well  those  resident  in  the 
colony,  as  in  this  country  s  and  he  would  take 
upon,  himself  to  say,  that  a  more  bonpvrablc 
Class  of  persons  did  not  eiist  in  any  part  of 
His  Mi^iesty*s  dominions.  There  were  many 
persons  there  of  liberal  edocation  and  cooeider- 
able  classical  attainment,  and  who  were  wholly 
incapable  of  giviog.any  sanction  to  the  act,  of 
which  the  hon.  membor  complained,  it  was 
faowe  ver,  to  be  recollected,  that  jnst  previously 
to  this  actp  the  news  of  the  insnrrectioa  in 
Demerara  had  arrived  i  apd  many  persons  in 
Barbadoes  were  impresoed  with  a  notion,  that 
the  Methodist  Missionary  there  had  been  mainly 
concerned  in  promoting  that  tomult^-^However 
li|pbtly  the  boo.  gents^  opposite  might  think  of 
tho>e  matters,  be  believed  that,  when  any  set 
of  individuals  conceived  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty to  bo  in  danger,  tbey  did  not  very  cpollv 
deliberate  on  the  probable  result  of  mcasnros 
which  they  might  take  $  added  to  which,  just 
before  tbb  disturbance,  was  most  unforCnnately 
published  a    Utter   from    Mr.   Shrewsbury, 


many  ealmnnles  wbiHi  fcad  %ertt  thrown  onC 
agniimt  the  pnypritttovi  of  ostttes  In  ftuti  part  of 
the  world,  asserting  tiiefr  reluctance  to  have 
religioAslnstroclion  conveyed  to  their  olpgroem. 
Althoogh  he  ahould  certainly  prefer  this  good 
work  to  be  done  by  members  of  the  Bstablisibed 
Chvreh,  ho  wonid  not  on  thfe  oeeasion  omit  his 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Moravbin  and  the  Weo- 
leyan  Missionaries,  who  had  certainly  been 
very  active,  and  done  great  service,  in  many 
of  tbo  colonies.    In  St.  K1tt*s  alone  there  were 
above  sixthonsand  negroes  in  the  congregations 
of  the  two  societies  to  which  he  had  referred; 
and,  he  believed,  in  Antignn,   a  still  larger 
number.    But  he  conld  not  omft  to  eiprem  lus 
regret,  that  the  Wosleyan  Society  at  hosne 
should  have  thought  Ht  to  disavow  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  Mlnionaries .  In  the  Island  of 
Jamaica.    A  more  injndiciovs  meatoie,  with  a 
view  to  the  beneteial  results  wMck  they  were 
all  anxiously  looking  for,  coald  hardly  have 
been  taken.    Those  persons,  from  motives  of 
conscience,  thought  ftt  to  give  their  observaticms 
on  what  they  were  daily  witnesses  of  In  ftat 
Island*— an  act  of  justice  on  their  part,  and 
towdrds  which  he  conld  boldly  assert,  from  the 
best  authority,  that  no  Infloence  whatever  was 
exercised  with  them^it  was  the  pore,  honest  im- 
premion  of  their  own  minds,  and  for  whidi  ho 
lamented  to  see  thev  had  incurred  tbe  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Board  at  home.    Ho  coald-  not 
conclude  without  expressing  his  sarprlse,  that 
the  learned  member  (Mr.  Brongham)  shoold, 
on  Ibis  occasion,  renew  his  attacks  on  the  Wcit 
India  Legislatures  (  as  if  the  applicatioa  of 
harsh  terms  in  that  house,  to  persons  at   that 
distance,  were  the  best  means  of  obtoisrlng  a 
compliance  with  the  wishes  expressed  b>  the 
learned  gent.    He  would  take  leave  to  exprrss 
bis  opinion,   that,   although  they  might   not 
advance  so  rapidly  as  tbe  leamed  gent,  might 
desire,  they  were  taking  in  many  of  the  colonirr 
—and  particularly  in  Jastalca  and  tSrenada— 
such  measures,  as  would  gradually  and  saK*fr 
bring  about  such  an  Improvement  in  the  rondi- 
tion  of  the  slave  population,  as  all  reasonable 
persons  could  desire.    He  had  no  wish  to  oW^r 
any  objection  to  the  Amendment,  thoogb  it  was 
a  matter  of  regret  with  him,    that,  after  so 
considerable  an  interval  of  time.  It  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  call  upon  the  bouse  for  an 
expression  of  its  opinion.     He  should   lery 
much  have  preferred,  that  the  parties  ofrndini^ 
had  been  punished  by  the  dne  course  of  law. 

Mr.  Cmnming  said,  in  explanation,  thai  the 
hon.  gent,  who  had  Jnst  addressed  tbe  bonse, 
considered  tbe  Amendment  as  comprehending 


written  three  years  before  to  the  Society  oi    (be  whole  of  the  popalntlon  of  Barbadoes,  and 
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home,  and  which  tended  materially  to  Inflame 
matters  in  that  island.  It  was  therefore  hard  in 
the  boo.  mover  to  impute  the  blame  of  this 
misconduct  upon  the  minority  of  the  inhabitantiL 
He  (Mr.  M.^  was  old  onongh  toromomber  Lord 
George  Gordon's  riota  in  17S0 1  when,  for  three 
days,  in  the  heart  of  the  motropollSt  the  Govern- 
ment  was  set  al  deflance  by  n  lawlem  mob. 
As  well  might  the  hon.  goat  if  ho  had  been  a 
member  of  tbe  house  at  that  tine,  have  called 
for  a  general  consnre  on  the  Inhnhltnnts  of 
London  and  Wostminslor.  Tbey  had  the  best 
securitv  against  the  racnironee  of  such  men* 
sures*  In  the  gracions  net  of  Has  M^fcsAy,  in 
sending  ont  Ibe  bishopo  and  doigy  to  tho  Wont 
India  colonies  t  and  It  wna  gtntlfyliv  to  ana  thn 
manner  In  wUcb  tb^  JM  bnnn  ofoty  whopo 
it<^e(vt4. .  Tbli  wnn  tbn  .tal  nngwor.  to  thn 


as  casting  a  censure  upon  them  nO.  TUs,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  cnse.  It  reflected  obob 
nothing  but  the  act  t  for  one  of  the  dlflcnliies, 
and,  indeod,  tho  great  diflcnity  of  the  present 
case  was«  llmt  the  aeters  were  not  known,  nnd 
ihereforo  conM  not  be  broogbt  to  justice. 

Dr.  LuMmgHm  said  that  the  hon,  member 
(Mr.  Manning)  hnd  foiled  in  making  ont  a 
defence  for  the  oxtmordlnnry  conduct  of  the 
white  popnlalloo  of  Barbadoes  i  whose  snpine- 
ness«  nndor  what  hnd  occnmd,  placed  thom  in 
a  sitaatlon»  vary  Httle  better  than  thnn  that  of 
aceemeries  after  tho  flwt  The  BBagislmtos  of 
that  Island  had  not  only  mnnlCMted  a  cnlpdble 
remissness  to  tho  dlschnrgo  of  tbeir  dn^,  bat 
had  eoldontlydwwn  a  disposition  to  aecnra  Isa- 
pnnltf  to  tlmw  who  hnd  cossnrittnd  the  mon 
divgfMoflri  nnlrafOfl  tflnlml  Ibn  Insnnf  iho 


iiM,  lad  tJia  peace  of  Ite  cmanaBlly*    It 
appeared,  from  the  pepere  ea  tte  table  of  the 
lioiiM,  die  correctneas  of  whkti  wae  ooi  dU» 
puM,  thtt  two  of  the  megietimtet,  Hwegii 
coj^iuat  of  the  outrage  about  lobe  coinmitted, 
had  coocfaled  from  tbe  Governmeat  Ike  know* 
ledge  of  the  illefal  actt  iuteoded  to  be  done  i 
and  ihey  hkd  tbcrebv  prevented    the   tiaiely 
loterftTtnct  thaf  Blight  have  stopped  the  con* 
mrocemeot  of  tbe  riots,  or  have  enabled  the 
Goveroor  to  suppress  them  hef6re  tbe  olyect 
wai  accomplisbedy  and  to  have  detected  and 
brought  (0  punifhaent  the  fuilt^}  nor  had  tbe 
Local  Ant}ibrities»  after  the  disapprobation  of 
the  Gofonior  had  been  publicly  declared*  re* 
defined  their  character,  by  any  lealoos  exer- 
tion to  bring  the  delinquents  to  triaU    He  was 
atwfied,  that  tbe  magistracy  of  Barbadoes  had 
no  jttst  jfeeling  of  the  atrocity  of  this  transact 
tioos  and  that  their  errors  were  wilful.    The 
Btter  iocfficiency  of  the  magtetracy  was  not 
more  to  be  censuredt  than  the  morbid  state  of 
frrliof  to  tbe  white  inhabitants  was  deserving  of 
reprubalioo.    In  what  way  had  the  Barbadians 
ei pressed  their  abborence  of  those  scandalous 
acts  ?    They  bad  expressed  no  such  abhorrence 
at  alt  I     and     were,    consequently,    guilty 
f^(  a  crininal  acquiescence  in    the   olfences 
»hkh   had    been    committed.       He    would 
take  that   opportunity  of   telling  the   West 
Iod!aa4,  {hat,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  shew 
iBch  a  total  indilference  to  the  doe  administra<- 
tion  of  jasticr,  and  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
sod  inch  a  rontempt  for  the  declared  sense  of 
(bat  bouio  and  of  the  country,  so  long  should 
b^  cootinue  to  take  every  opportunity  of  ex* 
p'ising  unjust  and  uiyustifiable   proceedings. 
Censure  bad  been  cast  upon  the    Weslcyan 
Society  at  home,  for  having  manifested  their 
di»p;vrobation  pf  certain  resolutions  published 
in  Jamaica*    by  some  of  their  misMonariesi 
but,  instead  of  censure,  that  body  deserved 
the  bij;he»t  coraiiendation  for  their  immediate 
dtsclaimer  of  tbe  unauthorised  acts  of  a  few  of 
their  miviooaries,  and  fur  Ibeir  bold  and  no- 
conpromising  avowal  of  tbe  true  principles  of 
religion,  justice,  and  humanity.     That  most 
f^pec,tabie  body  bad,  very  properly,  declared 
their  conviction,  that  slavery  was  inconsistent 
^iA  Christianity.    And,  was  there  any  man  in 
ibat  house  who  could  rise  and  say,  that  slavery 
«u  consistent  with  Christian i^— that  the  mild 
vid  hroevelent  spirit  of  Christianity  warranted 
a  tyitem,  under  which  the  wife  was  torn  from 
her  husband,   the  chiid  from  its  parent,  the 
*^fr  from  her  brother  ?     When  geotlemeo  set 
about  founding  measures  of  legislation  oo  such 
*J«y Item,  tbe  gipund/«nnk  from  under  them  x 
we  was  nodiug  in  nature  or  in  reason  to 
*Bpport  the  superstructure.    It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  house  should  feel  •  itself  in  an  embar* 
f^sed  tfloatioD,  with  regard  to  the  govecnment 
^  these  colonies :  for,  whenever  an  attempt 
«ss  made  to  legislate  onasystemof  sUvery, 
dificolties  woold  always  arise,  to  perplex  and 
confoqnd   the    sagacity   of   the    most   skilful 
legislator, — He  approved  of  the  recent  mea- 
^n»  for  sending  out .  two  bishops  to  the  West 
isdieijbotbe  sincerely  regretted,  that  the  fint 
sctofiJiebiajbop  of  Jamaica  should  have  been  to 
appoint  tbe  rer.  Mr.  Bridges  us  bin  cha plain*- 
•  (cQtleman  wbp  was  only  known  an  the  libellet 
of  Mr.  Wilbeilbrce.    8u«b  an  appointniettt,  he 
Bttit  acknowledge,  had  considerably  shaken 
^  trust' which  he  might  otherwise  have  beea 
M^^«4  iff,  »hk^  in.tfis  aew  Bstabtiment, 
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flsr^  bowertr  he  might  differ  from  mMy  of  th^ 
opinions    of  Mr.  Wllberforce;  be  could  nol 
avoid,  jnying,  that  that  enlightened  and  benevo« 
lent  man  Imd,  by  his  invaluable  exertions  to 
obtain  an  nholition  of  the  barbarous  traffic  in 
human  flesh,  built  up  for  himself  a  character, 
which  time  could  not  efface,  and  which  was 
entitled  to  the  applause  and  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  every  one  f^ho  was  an  enemy  of  slavery. 
Mr.  Bwttm  said,  that  he  was  abundantly 
contented  with  the  alterati'on  of  the  rt.  hon. 
Sec  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  he*  bad  left  what  waft 
all  that  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  cared  for--the  decla- 
ration of  the  Commons  of  England,  that  they 
would  have  religious  toleration  in  the  West 
Indies.    He  rejoiced  that  the  discussion  bad 
taken  place,  as  It  had  ^ven  ata  opportanity  to 
his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  to  State  the 
course  he  would  pursue  In  the  next  session ;  and 
every  man  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  negro 
population  would  join  in  considering  the  dedi* 
eation  of  Ms  most  extraordlnar}'  talents  to  the 
cause, as  the  greatest  matter  of  congratalation, 
wUch  the  abolitionists  had  yet  eigoyed.  He  (Mr. 
Buxton)  would  hope,  however,  that  the  planters 
would  avert  the  necemlty  of  his  learned  friend*s 
interference.    He  would  entreat  them  to  take 
warning  before  It  was  too  late  ;  he  would  say 
to  them,  **  You  have  interests  greater  far  than 
any  other  clam;  and  interests  which  will  be 
decided  by  yonr  conduct  now.    The  Abolition- 
ists would  pretend,  that  such  enormities  i^ 
those  which  had  been  desciibed,  are  natural  tn 
slavery.    They  insinuate,  that.  In  a  state  of 
society  where  one  clam  are  masters  and  the 
otner   slaves,    there  must  be,  and    will'  be,, 
cruelties,  and  blood,'and  a  deadiv  hatred  of  all 
those  who  would  impart  knowledge  or  ChHstl- 
aiflty  to  the  negro.    But,  It  is  your  part  to  dis* 
pel  the  delusion,  if  It  be  one<-*to  separate 
slavery  from  these  its  wretched  accompahf- 
raents— to  sever  your  system  frmn  a  system  of 
fierce  persecution—* to  ^ive  the  people  of  Eng- 
land the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  there  U 
law  and  justice  fbr  the  negro  and  Ms  leacherl 
You  are  in  a  perilous  condition .    The  re proaclp, 
of  slave-holding  is  as  much  as  you  can  endure.' 
If  you  expect  fiivour,— If  you  ask  toferatioti 
from  the- people  of  England,  you  mast  demon- 
strate, that  slavery  is  not  ioseparaMy  Con- 
nected with  a  host  of  other,  antf,  if  it  be  po'a. 
sible,  greater  evils  than  itself."    If  he  were 
merely  an  enemy  of  slavery<*-lf  Hi  exflttction 
were  the  single  (as  it  was  the  chief)  dbject  of 
his  life— he  would  say — '•  Go  on — ^^i^evere— 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Bng|laifd.    Yon 
have  had   your  triumplis.      The    Missionary 
Sndtb  sleeps  in  fass  gfm^e\  branded  as  a  traitor 
—the  Missionary  Shrewsbury  is  an  exffe  |  his* 
persecutors  keep  tbeanfiiversary  of  his  salTer- 
ings,  as  a  flestival-^the  gallant  Austin',  because 
be  acted  with  more  true  heroism  than  the  con- 
qaerors  of  Anscorlifc  and  Waterloo-^because 
he  singly  ateaBmed  the  torrent  of  persecution, 
baa 'loot  bia  golden  dsftnlnlies  of  preferthent, 
and  la  at  this  momeilt  eat ntkig  the  scanty  bread 
of  a  Btipdndkry  carafe '4n  aw  Etigllsh  village.^ 
Proceed,  theb,  fastoT'Abd  fkster't  ybu  are  do- 
htg  our  wof'k  t  youf  lirtt'acce9eHlfin|r  the  down- 
fiill  of  slliv#rvl  *  A  few  ttof^  Mdrti^Aiphfe,  a 
I  few  mono  suMi  spetftifelgf' teMmtff^  to  the 
metita  of  yotn'  systeMM-nnd'tlite  pebnle  of  Bbg- 
Jand^witli  oiierheirt,'^wlir.'kMttiT'M,  and  with  , 
ODB'toteetwtli'dlMitffv'ltf  *'  ^at|dnemy  as  he 
was  to  alavary-A^UMl  im^ixtg  human  ifli^Ud  win 
hiniopdriv*  him  fi'lio  mny'lMnf  else  tiiaa  a 
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im  4»«Uftf3rH^  P<M  pot  HrM  I9ip44  iin4 
hU'V^ioe  In  tlinthoiife*  waroiiif  Ule..pl#||ten^ 
woa)^,Uiit^  p^Vi««cutMiii  to  vlavery'T-atAvcry^ 

"WmDitmkr^  M^t  18^  — Sir  i!^.  CU(W«( 
«iKed  wfaetlkor  t|^  c^onuaWen^rt  U  tbf  Cupe 
of  Good  Hope  had  ina^e  Wf  report  on  th«  C4l« 
dfMr.Wllliaiii  Parker. 

BIr.  If.  Bottcm  rtpUedn  tint  kQ  miglit  almott 
r«pl;f  Iq  tbe  ne^tlvt. 

Mr.  BrouyAaai  lald  tbtt  wfti  ft  drott  answer 
tp  a  Very  plain  question,  If  othuif  could  surely 
be.easler  than  to  say  ^  aye**  or  ^*  no.**  If  the 
bandredth  part  of  what  he  hi|d  heard  respectiaf 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  (be  committee*  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  a  serious  inquiry  into 
the  matter. 

Friday,  Mat  27.r*Mr.  Hume  rose  to  pre- 
•ent  a  petition  from  Mr.  Carnell,  complaining 
of  a  series  of  oppressive  acts  to  which  he  bad 
been  soljected  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
bad  been  considered  that  British  subjects  resi- 
dent in  the  colonies  were  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  i^d  privilefei  whicb  tbey  enjoyed  in 
their  own  country  \  but  it  would  seeuM  from 
recent  transactions,  that  they  now  enjoyed 
tbeir  liberty,  property,  and  even  their  lives,  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  respective  Gover- 
nors of  our  colonies.  But  he  sUll  trusted  that 
If  a  cm0  of  clear  oppression  could  be  made  out 
against  the  Government  of  any  colonv,  the  Go- 
vernment at  home  would  not  permit  it  to  go 
anpunisbed.  In  this  view  the  present  case  was 
an  important  one  i  all  the  circumstances  de- 
tailed in  the  aflldavit  to  which  be  begged  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  house,  had  been  veri- 
fied on  aflldavit  by  tbe  petitioner.  To  explain 
the  case,  be  would  enter  on  a  short  statement 
of  facts.  The  petitioner  first  became  ac- 
anainted  with  a  Mr.  Bdwards,  a  notary  at  the 
Cape,  In  consequence  of  his  having  attended 
an  a  witness  in  a  trial  in  whicb  Edwards  was 
concerned.  On  the  I7tb  Sept  Mr.  Bdwards, 
then  on  his  way  from  Cape-town  to  embark  fop 
Botany  Bay,  under  sentence  of  transportatioa 
far  baving  addressed  a  certain  letter  to  tbe  Go- 
Temor,  called,  on  the  plea  of  sicknew,  at  tbe 

Ctitloner*B  boase,  and  was  invited  to  break- 
it.  During  breakOuit  Mr.  Edwards  retired, 
on  some  oroinary  excuse,  from  the  parlour, 
dosqly  followed  fay  the  pollce^>flicer  in  attend- 
ance. He,  by  some  means,  then  clTected  his 
escape  i  to  which  the  petitioner  averred  be  was 
no  way  accessary.  On  the  news  of  this  escape, 
tbe  petitioner  was  forthwith  seised  by  his  Ha* 
Jesty*s  Fiscal,  and  conmitted  to  the  gaol  at 
Cape-town.  He  denwndod  to  see  the  warrant 
of  arrest  |  but  none  was  produced.  He  was 
confined  In  a  solitary  cell,  of  about  10  feet  by 
U,  from  Dec.  17,  to  Dec.  M,  with  no  other 
bedding  allowed  him  fur  the  first  two  nights 
than  the  stretcher  and  mattress  on  whicb  the 
dend  were  laid  ont  in  prison,  and  both  swarming 
with  vennin.  The  petitioner  was  subject  to 
its,  and  was  afflicted  with  several  severe  pa- 
na^ymna  dorli^  the  fifst  daysofbisimprlsoft- 
vcpt  Bat  although  snfeiing  under  tbese  af- 
4ktlomaor«ltof.waiAUmred  him  for  eeverol 
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hit  wife  or  friends*  dopf  ived  4>f  •eifvy  comf«vtt 
re^ued  tbe  refresbmnnft  ut  wino>  or  jqyriin  nad 
incessantly  fuwoyed  by  ^tty  «asati«pst  f  mte 
un«ece»sary  table  secnrUy*  At.laei  be*  van 
brengbt  to  trial  before  two  eonimissinngf»,^ 
tbe  Court  of  Justice*  and  ionndgnil^  oCbiMr- 
lag  aasiOed  in  tbe  escape  o<  Kd4fards«.  mi  tbe 
tesinaony  of  a  Hottentot  girl. In  bis  anrrbrfN 
wbo  bad  since  confcmed  that  beeeiOdencerirnn 
all  peevionsly  dictated  to  her  by  one  of  tbe 
Fiscars  mea,.and  her  obedience  •cineted  Rsdnr 
the  threat  of  a  severe  Hogging.  He  wan  ara^ 
tcnced  to  a  fine  of  filly  fix-doUain  aaA  »  y^ar'n 
banishment  Ikom  tbe  celopy.  .  It  mighc^  knew 
been  supposed  thai  ail  tbia  bad  bef»BfUll^< 
cient  to  satisfy  the  rancour  ef  bia.pefiraH 
tors.  But  bis  Miuesty*s  Fiscal>«r«<M«.>o«Jttih 
first  examination  bad  declared  thai  be  VMid 
pay  off  an  ^*  old  grudge**  to  fbe  petjitimw  j  bin 
Majesty's  Fiscal  not  deeming  ifaat  debl  y^.^^. 
llsfied,  appealed  to  anotber  jnrisdiclbM.anAi 
ngaiAbmngbtthepetitionerUirial*  Tlbajpewnd 
sentence  condemned  bim  to  5  yencn' 
tation  to  New  Sodtb  Waifs-4i 
wards  commuted  to  5  yenrs'  bam— wvm  mpai 
tbe  colonv.  He  was  further  compelM  ftn  gpvc 
security  for  complying  with  tbi*  sentence  by  m . 
deposit  of  9000  ri«-deilars,  and  by  niber  op* 
premive  exactions^  In  the  mcnn  time  bla  pro* 
perty  was  greatly  damaged,  and  sold  at «  dm- 
advantage  f  the  proceeiM  were  sdsed  by  Gp- 
veroment;  whether  or  not  they  badyei  boem 
given  up,  tbe  petitioner  was  entifely  Ifoeaini. 
and  in  the  meantime  be  was  soiertng  under  pn» 
verty,  and  reduced  to  total  rnin.r^Socb«  in 
omit  details,  were  tbe  main  facta  of  Ibis  petatiesi. . 
which,  in  his  opbiion,  detailed  a  cane  mt  an 
great  hardship  and  injustice  as  It  was  posiiblo 
to  conceive.  Everv  form  of  law  and  juscicw 
bad  been  violated  by  tbe  governor  of  ib«  co* 
lony.  It  was  repugnant  to  the  principlcn  of 
English  Inw,  that  an  individnal  sboald  be  trie4 
for  the  same  offence  of  whicb  be  bad  once  beem 
found  guilty  (  but  Mr.  CamaU  had  twke  b^em 
subjected  to  ^lal  for  the  same  oibacot  Tb^ 
bon.  member  concluded  by  declaring  that  ibc 
state  of  tbe  law  and  of  tbe  government  of  tbp 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  ntteriy  intolrrablr. 
Tbe  powers  of  the  Governor— pot  Into  opcf»- 
tion  under  tbe  semblance  of  Ic^  procoeding** 
were  so  tremendous,  tbat  ceHain  rain  wsm 
tbe  portion  of  nny  man  wbo  became  la  tbe 
slightest  degree,  oooozions  to  bbn.  Thin  was 
a  condition  of  things  wblcb  conid  not  oontioor  % 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  tbe  country  tbat  It  bhoal4 
have  lasted  so  long  i  and  tbe  ColonialDeMit*»not 
would  have  much  to  nnswer  fiar,  if  be  couM 
show— as  be  believed  be  sboald  do  if  tbs  caso 
were  referred  to  a  committee— that  Lofd  Ba- 
thuTsi  and  bis  coUeagnes  were  perfectly  awarw 
of  ito  existence.  Jrer  tbe  present  be  a*.o«14 
move,  tbat  tbe  petition  should  lis  on  ibo 
table. 

Mr.  IT.  J7effM  rose  to  jastify  tbe  coodnci  of 
tbe  Colonial  Departmeot,  and  not  In  dincaaa 
tbe  meriteof  tbe  petitioaer's  complaint.  Tbw 
bon.  member  spoke  aa  if  tbe  petiiioner'e  ponlnb 
ment  were  the  arbitrafr  act  of  tbe  Qovotoor* 
It  was  no  such  tbiui  It  wns  tbe sontoncc  of  m 
court  of  justice.  Tbe  petitkncr  bod  op|iHo4 
to  tbe  Coionml  Department  for  redresni  bag 
was  It  contended  tbat  tbe  Cqtoobil  Ibepfr' 
ongbi  to  remit  tkf  penalty  Infiicind  by.  a 
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<€1bw  v^m  tft«  oMve  Aftdartt  of  fhe  party  tof- 

tertag  Hf '  If  Mdh  were  to  be  the  dbctrine, 

what  ttlkmj  eoaid  eondBue  to  exist'  ?    All  that 

ffee  Oovenuent  at  btnue  cosid  properly  do, 

wai    Co  give    relief  where  it  «ra«  diitiocily 

■howa  Ikat  li^mtice  bad  been  lustaliied.  It  was 

well  knbwa  to  what  an  extent  tbii  attempt  was 

carried  fhfoafb  the  coaatry  to  get  op  a  feeling 

againal  the  Oovemmefit  at  the  Cape.    Since 

tte  auMitfa  of  Jan.  1894,  there  had  been  no  lets 

thaa  tweoty-foar  articles  in  one  newspaper,  in- 

eatpatory  of  the  GoTonnoent  of  that  colony. 

The  boose  was'aware,  that  in  the  year  182S,  a 

^oaMinrioabad  been  sent  out  to  the  Gape ;  did 

^t  hott.  meaiber'for  Aberdeen  mean  to  impngn 

the  chaimetier  of  the  persons  who  composed  it  ? 

Were  tbey  tt  for  the  doty  assigned  to  them  ? 

Iflbiiywere,  Qovemment  conld  do  no  more. 

The  btfsiMM  of  the  commissioners  was  to  assi- 

Minio  Oe  Dntch  law  to  the  English.  That  was 

aworiL  wfaieb  could  not  be  done  in  a  moment 

They  were  fkrther  to  inqaire  into  the  adminis- 

CratiOD  of  the  law  generally,  and  to  report  to 

the  G«versmeat  at  home  their  opinions  on  diat 

•bhject.    Could  more  beneficial  measures  be 

tahca  or  taggested  ?    At  the  time  when  this 

very  act  of' which  the  petitioner  complained 

hid  beea  eommltfed,  these  commissioners  would 

be  Ibmid  to  have  been  at  the  Cape  i  was  it 

likely  that,  under  such  circumstances,   any 

^teg  very  flagrant  would  have  been  attempted  ? 

lietitloBer  bad  written  to  the  Colonial  De- 

it,  in  tenas  sdfliciently  decided.     He 

sd  that  his  sentence  should  be  remitted, 

aad  rodiirettsatiOB  made  him  for  the  loss  which 

he  had  wisttined.    Of  conrM,  the  only  answer 

wUch  cottfd  be  Returned  had  been  returned — 

that  Ibe  authorities  In  En^^land  had  nothing  yet 

bHbiti  Ihfcm  to  warrant  such  a  proceeding.    He 

did  aot  ssenn  by  any  thing  He  bad  said,  to  de- 

ptveate  Investiffation  into   the  circumstances 

of  the  Ospe  $  but  he  thought  that  the  bohse 

oagbf  fo  wait  fbr  the '  report  of  the  comrais- 

slooen'of  inquiry  (hear,  hear). ' 

Mr  Jf.  W  nUtles  and  Mr.  Ridley  Cotbome 
bore  testimony  to  the  high  character  add  capa- 
biillies  of  one  of  the  commiteioners,  Bfr.'Bigg. 

'  Mr.  fltoiM^  said  that  It'sbchild  be  ordered, 
asd  fbo'  sooner  it  was  done  the  better,  tliat 
every  Governor  of  a  colony,'  the  moment  he  sen- 
tefteedilii  iikdividual  to  banishment,  should  send 
InMerttll  the  circumstances  of  his  trial  and  of- 
fence. As  matters  stood,  the  constant  ansyver, 
w^u  any  atrocity  was  coinplaiiied  of,  was— 
that  Gdvemment  was  not  yet  in  possession  of 
proper  Information  on  the  subject. 

•  ne  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

TKvatDAT,  JintE  16l— -Mr.  Brougham  said 
tMf  be  bad  a  petition  to  present  fVom  Mr.  Bi- 
timp  Burnett,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
atai^d  Miuftry  proceedings  fe^rding  the  go- 
of that  colony,  which  were  highly 
the  consideradon  of  the  bouse.  He 
iM  open  to  the  hous4§  the  facts  stated  in  the 
petidoB,  and  would  then  beg  leave  to  lay  it  on 
tie  lablr, iiremi^ng  thus  much— that  hedid not 
tatnsd  to  make  himself  liabfe  for  the  truth  of 
tkr  oetitioBer*s  statemenu.  He  had,  however, 
mmSa  idcb  iaqolries  of  the  petitioner  respect- 
fag  «Wttelement$,  as  had  convinced  him,  from 
«|a  «Mli  to  which  he  bad  put  the  petiUoner's 
mttiitktkjifSmt  be  Was  at  least  consistent  in  the 
oMr^rfert^  -The  petitioner  stated,  that  in 
t%e  fS^mO'^  wbftt  out,  under  a  conti-act 
srti>rOtwdrtfliehf,  ai  a  lettler  lb  the  district  of 


Albany,  to  tik  Capeof  Soodlfbpet  that  h&- 
expended  more  than  90,000  f|«-dqnafi  itf'  pro*' 
secution  of  his  design,  and  ip  order  to  sbow'thtr 
hoose  the  lucrative  nature  of  the  speculation  Iff' 
which  he  employed  it,  declared  that  he  had  beerir 
offered  from  7,000  to  10^000  dollars  as  the  esti- 
mated gross  produce  of  his  firtt  year's  rettfrns. 
The  petittoner  said  that  he  had  to  complaia  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  eolonial  40««t«  of  law. 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  ei^ag^d  in.a  suitat 
law  with  one  Robert  Hart,  for  the  recovery  of 
900  dollars;    that  Robert    Hart    proceeded, 
through  forms  of  law  with  which  he  waa.«tterl|f 
unacquainted  to  judgment  against  hmf  ajid 
that  in  consequence  of  that  judgment  be  pre<« 
pared  to  aiake  a  public  sale  of  the  petitioner's 
property.    The  judgment  was  followed  op  hy 
a  publication  of^his  insolvencyi  though  he  had 
at  that  time  a  bonifide  «iaim  upon  the  Commis^ 
sariat  fbr  forage  he  Imd  supplied  to  it    Ho 
further  declared  that  tlip  sale  had  been  as.  ai> 
bitrarily  suspended  by  the  Colonial  Govemmenl 
as  it  had  been  illegally  threatened,  and  that  to 
spite  of  every  remonstrance  he  had  made  on' 
the  sul^ecty  the  affair  liad  reaudned  in  abey- 
ance for  two  yearf ,  notwithstandtog  the  pobfic 
judicial  de^^laration  of  a  Commission  of  Cir- 
cuit that  these  proceedings  were  in  error,  and 
that  the  petitioner  was  not  insolvent.    He  then 
instituted  proceedings  both  against  Robert  Harl 
and  the  public  sequestrator,  for  their,  attempt 
to  riiin  him  by  a  false  decl,aratioo  uf  iosol' 
vency;  but  he  found  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commlssian  of  Circuit  so  illegal  and  corrupt^, 
as  to  convince  him  that  no  redress  was  -to  bo 
obtained  from  such  a  quarter.  ^  He  found  that 
he  had  not  only  to  struggle  with  the  corrupt* 
ness  of  the  courts,  but  also  with  the  decided  on-, 
mity  of  the  Colonial  Government }  in,  shoi:t, 
that  Lord  C.  Somerset  was  his  de<^i(^ed  pei-senal 
enemy  (hear).    The  petitioner  considered  the 
cause  of  that  enqnity  to  be  a  fear  on  (j^e  part  of 
the  Governor  lest  there  should  be  a  scrutiny 
into  bta  conduct  by  th^  Commissioners  of  In;- 
quiry  who  bad  been  sent  out  to  t^e  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  perso^^ 
who  could  give  such  strong  evidence  ajgaiqst 
him  as  the  petitlooer.     The  petitioner  pro-^ 
ceeded  to  itaie,  that  he  found  it  hi^  duty  t^  re- 
present his  case  in  a  memori&l  to  his  Excellency, 
with  a  bond  fide  view  of  obtaining  inquiry  and 
redress.    His  Excellency,  however,  not  only 
did  not  institute  aqy  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  petitioner's  memorial,  but  treated  It  after 
the  precedent  of  James  II,,  as  a  libel  on  the 
Government^  and  placed,  it  in  the  hands  of  th^ 
fiscal  for  prosecution  as  a  libel.    Now,  if  this 
fact  were  true,  it  was  a  ground  of  impeachment 
against  Lord  C.  Somerset  (hear,  hear)»    That 
was  his  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  of  Its  correctoen  (hear,  hear).    \  pro- 
secution for  libel  was  begun.    The  petitioner 
stated,  that  **  as  no  (ex  lod  was  applicable  tp 
his  case,  as  there  was  no  £nglis)i  statute  nor 
Dutch  decree,  nor  even  summary  enactroeot  of 
a  Cape  proclamation,  the  fiscal  obtaiped  his 
convictiotpi  upon  hif  own  warranted  assumption 
of  Roman  practice**— whici^  Eom^n  practice,  i^ 
it  alluded  to  the  2«x  regia,  was  the  most  arbitrary 
of  all  practice,  amountiug  to  one  stage  of  it  to 
the   infliction  of  capital  punishment— V,  ''oth 
contrary  to  the  laws  pf  the  ten  tables,  of  tbf>, 
pandects  of  Justinian*  the  acknowledged  basoa 
of  that  code  by  which  the  ,Batav»an  (epublic 
and  its  provinces  had  hidiefto  been  governed.?^ 
^e  result  of  the  proceeding  was,  that  the  pe- 

8  U 


JM* 
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tWfMt  Wa»»at«iiced  to  five  y^ars*  bftnlshmenf 
6f>»*lhecoloiiy  lor  prMeiitInf  a  memorial  to 
bi»iBxcelleiioy  which  It  wat  hh  duty  to  receive. 
The  petitioner  next  compliiiaett  of  an  attempt 
wMcD  IhhI  been  made  to  charge  him  with  the 
fitbrication  of  a  libel  which  had  been  inaed 
against  Lord  Somerset,  containing  clmrges  of 
the  froaeit  kind  i  a  libel  which  the  petitioner 
dec&red  he  waaaa incapable  of  vttering^asLord 
Somerset  of  perpetrating  the  atrociom  prac- 
tices to  which  it  referred.  The  real  author  of 
thi4  pubUcalioa  was  a  certain  J  ones,  who  prov- 
ed ta  be  ao  other  than  Mr.  Oliver,  the  cele- 
bfftled  apnf .  He  dared  to  say  that  Edwardpand 
the  Ulustrioos  Casllea  were  there  also:  Why 
not  ?  The  patronage  they  had  entoyed  at  home 
was  CM|aaily  due  to  them  abroad.  But  Oliver 
waa  aaaufediy  there,  engaged  in  the  atrocious 
occupation  at  what  he  was  so  skilfbl.  Such 
vvnre  the  charges  of  the  petition.  It  complained 
thiU  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  colony  gave 
no  nde€|«ata  securitiet  to  the  enjoyment  of 
jpersonal  liberty  and  the  rights  of  property. 
That  the  butflnesa  of  the  commitsariat  depart- 
ment^ insteaid  of  an  open  bidding  for  the  supply 
«f  die  ratioBB  for  the  troops,  was  settled  by  a 
{Nrivale  tender.  The  consequence  was,  thattS 
-fltivera  and  a  fractioa  were  paid  to  the  bailiff 
of  the  Governor's  eatabllshment  for  rations, 
which  the  potitloner  savs  he  would  have  gladly 
inppUed  at  10  stivers.  He  confessed  that  to 
Umaelf  and  hie  coUeagaee  ab9ut  him  this  and 
tlie  fiiHowing  charges  looked  and  savoured  too 
much  of  profit — they  had,  as  it  wero,  too  lu- 
omtive  an  aspect.  The  next  charge  was  rela- 
tive to  the  eichantres  of  money ,  which  were  ob- 
served to  run  peculiarly  in  favour  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's arrangements,  accordingly  as  his 
aflairt  required  them.  Whether  he  had  to  draw 
or  to  remit,  he  waa  rare  to  be  fortunate  with 
the  onchangoi..  Incases  of  appeal  to  his  Ex- 
cellency from  ihe  tribunals,  Uttio  good  was  to 
he  expected,  according  to  the  petitioner,  from 
tho  present  ndmlnktrntlon  of  that  court.  A 
Pntchmao  of  the  name  of  Dune  had  succeeded 
In  causes  wherein  he  was  appelbuit  to  his  Bx- 
csliency,  **  thortly  alter  the  purchase  of  one  of 
his  Excellency's  horses  for  lOjOOO   dollars, 


<nrhlch  died  nAcr  payment,  and  before  delivery 
from  the  oiables."  He  wished  the  house  to 
ooodder  this  transaction*  Ten  thonsand  dollars 
for  a  horse  I  Why  this  was  the  dearest  horse 
that  ever  was  known  lioco  the  'horse  of  Troy ; 
and  it  ought  to  prove  ns  fotal  either  to  the  pe- 
tldsner  or  the  Governor  as  the  codtents  of  that  re- 
nowned wooden  heme  did  lo  the  people  of  Th»y 
There  was  something  peculiar  m  the  nature  cf 
these  things,  which  roqoired  explanation.  He 
did  not  think  the  Governor  capable  of  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  charges  generally  made 
nfainst  hiui :  hat  if  he  wero  justly  to  bo  sus- 
pected of  one  half  of  these^if  he  believed  there 
was  evidence  to  support  one  half,  be  should  feel 
it  his  duty  ns  a  moadicr  of  parliament  to  im- 
peach himw  After  some  further  remarks  on  fho 
delay  of  the  oommissioners  to  the  Capo  in  pre- 
senting their  report,  he  said  he  should  move, 
in  the  first  place,-  for  leave  to  brhig  up  the 
petition. 

Mr.  IT.  Aorfofi  thought  that  the  leaned 
gent,  had  not  treated  him  with  the  usual 
ooartesy  in  not  informing  him  of  his  inten- 
tion to  present  Mr.'Bsraott^s  petition.  He 
was  happy  that  ho  chanced  to  be  present. 
If  the  leaned  geat  vronM  movo  for  official 
carras|mndunse  on  the  suhjoet,  hewonfd  not 
«^ilolts>bslnrlaMi<w>thoinMo;    This  po^ 


thion  contained  many  charges  wUch,  In  coni<« 
men  with  other  charges  against  Ixird  Somerset, 
were  matters  of  notoriety.  In  many  points  it 
would  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the  report  of 
the  commission,  before  answers  could  be  made 
to  those  charges.  But  one  of  the  main  charges 
was  directed  against  the  Judicial  Establish- 
ments of  the  colony.  Now  the  principal  ob- 
ject for  which  the  commission  was  constituted 
was  with  a  view  to  assimilate  the  Dutch  Law 
at  present  prevailing  in  the  colony,'  to  the  Eog-. 
Itsh.  As  to  the  charge  respecting  the  commis- 
sariat, he  had  never  beara  of  it  before.  Ud- 
doobtedty.  It  deserved  inquiry.  As  to  that  re- 
specting the  rates  of  exchange,  measures  had 
recently  been  adopted  which  would  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  such  transactions,  if  any 
such  had  taken  place.  Of  the  allegations  of 
the  petitioner  on  the  subject  he  did  not  believe 
one  word.  The  proposition  was  so  monstrous, 
*that  on  a  frtm&facU  view  he  bad  instantly  re- 
jected it  With  regard  to  the  allegation  re- 
specting the  Dutchman  and  his  cause,  all  that 
appear.ed,  even  in  the  petition  itself,  was  a 
coincidence  between  an  act  of  the  Governor  in 
his  judicial  capacity,  and  the  act  In  his  private 
character  of  selling  a  horse.  Now  be  was  sure 
be  need  not  caution  the  bouse  against  givior 
ready  credence  to  such  reports  as  those,  which 
assigned  this  transaction  to  an  unworthy  mo- 
tive. If  a  twentieth  part  of  the  charges  which 
had  been  preferred  against  Lord  Somerset  were 
troe,  he  would  be  the  first  man  to  protest 
against  such  conduct,  and  was  quite  ready 
to  second  any  proportion  which  the  learned 
gent  might  make  upon  it  But  It  was  his 
bonnden  duty,  in  justice  to  Lord  Somerset,  to 
say  that  there  was  evidence  which  in  his  mind 
went  to  prove,  that  there  was,  io  a  certain  de- 
gree, a  conspiracy  existing  against  that  noble 
lord.  The  house  should  pause  In  giving  credenco 
to  petitions  urged  on  individual  sugcestion 
against  persons  holdhig  high  and  responsible  si- 
tuations under  roverament,  and  within  the  re- 
gular control  or  parliament 

Mr.  Broughnm  said,  that  he  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  putting  the  sincerity  of 
the  hon.  gent  to  the  test,  in  his  offer  to  proouco 
the  conrespoodence.  Would  he,  to  begin  the 
experiment,  prodocA  the  correspondence  of 
Sir  Rnfane  Donkin  ?  If,  after  this,  it  were  re<- 
fbsed,  he  should  know  what  to  think. 

Mr.  If.  Herfon  declared  that  he  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  any  correspondence  of  Sir  Rn- 
fane Oonkin  being  in  his  office,  which  contained 
any  specific  charges  against  Lord  C.  Somerset 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  did  not  at  first 
believe  that  Oovernmeut  would  be  willing  to 
give  up  the  correspondence.  The  boa.  gent, 
chose  to  qualify  what  he  bad  said.  He  had 
only  spoken  of  the  correspoodence  without 
saving  that  it  contained  any  specific  charge. 
By  the  coodtact  of  the  hon.  gent,  he  was  coft> 
firmed  In  his  first  belief. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  present  debate  was 
a  proof  of  the  bad  system  which  had  been  set 
u^  for  the  government  of  this  colony.  For- 
merly, this  'country  colonised  upon  a  different 
plan ;  and  by  giving  better  institutions,  she'had 
established  one  colony,  the  pof|-er  of  which  i|aa 
likely  to  transcend  Aat  of  any  other  stat«  in 
the  world.  Latterly,  the  Government  aeemed 
to  have  adopted  the  Spanish  principle  of  colo- 
nies  I  a  little  deipotic  government  war  net  over 
each  of  them.  He  suggested,  as  a  remedy  to 
these  g^lovanees,  the  estahlhhment,  in  each 
colony,  of  a  ropinsentntlve  system.    At  lonfi 
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.  Mf«Hifm«.pat  a  qaMtkm  Mtpectlng-  KdrnwAi; 
to  know  if  any  luraittrefl  lued  boon  tmken  fu 
contequence  of  bit  baoMlmient  Iron  (he  colony 
to  wbidi  be  wa»  sent. 

Mr.  W.  H^iotk  laid 4  tbat  by  eubfc^ii^nt  ma* 
counts  it  appeared   tbat  Edwards  hadrutt 


aft  fibr  powepr  ronaliied  d^potic^-ao  asaller 
vbo  was  cblef  f  overoor — it  was  not  in  hnnian 
aatore  that  it  sbould  cootinae  for  any  time 
witbout  abases. 

Mr.  ifaaie  was  afraid  tint  tbece  was  no  ¥ery 
WfU-foaonded  bope  of  seeing  any  report  from 
ihete  conuoifsiooers.  H«  bad  seen  a  genUemaa 
frffffl  Ibe  colony  very  recently,  wbo  iiad  assured 
bim  tbat  tbcre  was  notbinip  tbere  bot  arbitrary 
aad  despotic  power*    Any  one  obnoxious  to 
the     Goveronieot    aatborities.  was    resM>fed 
without  didlculty.    This  petitioner  was  banisb« 
ed  for  five  yean,  merely  fiar  aendii^  in  a  biop 
morial.    Did.tbe  Governor  send  borne  any  copy 
ofii,  orbis  own  proceedings  npon  it?     Wbat 
groaods  did  he  give  for  bis  own  sentence  ?  The 
boD.  Sec.  would  6nd  ibat  the  same  opinions  per- 
vaded all   minds  in  the  colony.    The  lO^X) 
dollars  fur  the  Qovemor^s  horse  were  consi* 
ilerrd  there  as  a  most  ooqnestionable  bribe  for 
the  settlin;;  of  an  appeal  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
cba«er.    The  colonists  looked  upon  tbemseives 
as  being  npder  a  corrupt  and  despotic  govern- 
ncDt     fie  bad  entertained  some  bopes  of  Mr. 
Bi;j;s  till  now  :  recent  accoonts  however  bad 
simuiit  proved  to  him  that  they  were  groond- 
lc«.     Let  the  bon.  gent  look  well  to  it.    PrO' 
perty  would  not  be  embarked  in  any  under- 
taking on  those  shores,  while  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  of  personal  liberty  were  so  much  at 
KtAk«\    He  (Mr.  Hume)  assured  the  bouse  that 
be  advanced  what  be  bad  offered  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  men  whose  veracity  bad  uever  been 
dooblpc*. 

ftlr.  fy,  llorton  advised  tbe  hpo.  member  to 
Bsove  for  such  papers  as  be  thought  nacessary« 
giving  the  .customary  notice.  He.  was  not  there 
to  stand  op  for  tbe  system  of  Dutch  and  Roman 
laB\  wbicb  be  admitted  to  be  bad.  But  the 
Government  bad  taken  tbe  very  coarse  now 
prf scribed.  It  had  not  only  appointed  com- 
Bi.«icioers  to  maie  a  general  investigation,  but 
it  had  within  these  few  months,  of  its  own  free 
Boiion,  directed  that  there  should  be  a  council 
appointed  to  act  with  the  Chief  Governor,  and 
ibai  tliev  should  take  and  remit  minutes  of  ibeir 
proceecfings,  bringing  the  colony,  as  far  as  tboy 
roald,  into  conformity  with  tbe  system'  of  In- 
dian Government. 

Mr.  EtUce  saidy  tbat  Government  ou|^bt  cer- 
tainly to  effect  a  revision  of  colonial,  law. 
MiKt  of  the  colonies  were  governed  by  some 
oU  tyitem  now  got  into  disuse  in  tbe  countries 
from  wbicb  the  laws  were  derived.  In  tbe 
French  colonies  the  old  Bourbon  law  prevailed, 
though  tbat  was  rejected  at  booie  in  favour  of 
ibe  code  Napoleon.  And  now  npon  a  case  of 
any  compleiity,  even  the  French  tbemseives 
could  not  agree  upon  tbe  proper  interpretation 
of  it.  Anciber  great  evil  in  matters  of  colo- 
sia]  law,  was  tbe  fluctuation  of  tbe  orders  in 
coondl,  which  strangely  unsettled  IL 

Mr.  Brcmgham  sai^,  that  if  instead  of  moving 
tbat  tbe  petition  sbould  iie  on  tbe  table,  he 
should  move  to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee, 
it  aeeroed  tbat  he  Would  be  doing  that  wbicb 
best  suited  tbe  views-  of  all  parties.  Lord  C 
Somerset  ought  not  to  be  the  sport  and  victun 
of  charges  loosely  ventilated  iu  that  bouse.  If 
tbose  charges  were  untrue,  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  pnoisb  Uie  authors  of  such  misstste- 
SDents.  Lord  C.  Somerset  ought  to  challenge 
investigation,  and  Government  ought  to  wish 
for  it.  If,  however,  the  boo.  gent,  opposite  ob* 
Jectcd  to  a  select  committee,  be  would  for  tbe 
nresrnt  content  ki^h"^^  ^ilk  lutviog  tb^  petition 
mil  op  ibe  tiUile^aiMl  piinted,. 


away. 

Mr.  Brougham  gatve  aotice»  that  be  would  od 
Tuesday  next  move  to  refer  tbe  petition  to  a 
select  committee. ' 

WEOifnoaT,  JiiifBe8L-i.-Mr.  Brougham  polrt'> 

£»ned  his  motion  relative  to  tbe  petition  of  Mr. 
ishop  Bornett  until  neit  session.  Upon  con- 
sideration, bo  Iboogbt  it  would  be  very  unjust 
to  open  ebarget  which,  flrom  tbe  probable  da- 
ration  of  this  session,  could  not  be  answered. 

Mr.  CanmUig  said  that  he  bad  not  been  pre^ 
sent  when  the  petition  was  presented ;  but  be 
bad  made  inquiries  since.  He  found  tbat  tbe  cir- 
cumstances bad  been  referred  to  tbe  commis- 
sioners sent  out  to  tbe  Cape.  Leave  of  ab- 
sence bad  also  been  forwarded  to  Lord  C.  80 
merset,  tbat  he  might,  if  he  tbotfgbt  fit,  retun 
to  meet  tbe  charges  against  bira.  But  Wftetbei 
bis  lordship  came^mme  or  not,  the  commissioA- 
ers  would  prosecute  ^Ir  tnq[uiry  at  tbe  Capet 
and  until  some  return  were  made  from  them, 
no  opinion  coald  be  funned  on  the  case. 

Mr.  Bremghmm  admitted  tbat  it  would  be  on- 
juar  to  agitate  this-subject  now,  when  there  was 
no  chance  for  his  lordship  to  be  beard  in  his 
justificaiion— especially  under  tbe  circum- 
stances detailed  by  the  rt  bon.  gent. 

Lord  £.  S&menei  seized  the  first  opportunity 
wbicb  presented  itself  of  assuring  tbe  bouse, 
that  bis  noble  relative  was  most  anxious  that 
bis  whole  conduct,  and  the  measures  of  hUt  go- 
vernment should  be  submitted  to  tbe  investiga- 
tion of  Parliament  Tbe  rt  bon.  Sec.  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  had  said  that  tbere  were  commis- 
sioners sent  out  to  inquire.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  tbe  first  object  of  his  noble  relative 
to  give  tbe  utmost  facilities  to  tbe  views  of  tbe 
commissioners.  Tbe  sooner  tbe  InvestigatloB 
commenced,  tbe  sooner  would  bis  noble  relative 
be  relieved  from  tbe  abuse  and  the  atucks 
which  were  poured  forth  npon  bim.  The  libels 
which  were  uttered  both  here  and  at  the  Cape 
were  nuoeroos  and  atrocious  t  some  of  them 
were  so  inconsistent  with  themselves  tbat  they 
destroyed  their  own  credibility.  He  implored 
the  bouse  to  suspend  their  judgment  (hear, 
hear),  until  tbe  report  of  tbe  commlwioners 
bad  arrived.  If  bia noble  relative  thought  that 
bis  justification  sbould  need  it,  be  would,  witb- 
out hestiation,  avail  himself  of  tbe  leave  of 
absence,  and  return  home. 

Mr.  Brougham^  to  quiet  the  feelings  of  tbe 
noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken,  declared  that 
he  had  never  read  a  line  against  Lord  C.  So- 
merset, except  so  winch- as  vras  contained  in 
tbe  petition  1  and  except  tbat'  petition,  and  a 
case  in  which  be  was  engaged  before  tbe  Privjr 
Council,  bo  had  never  heard  of  any  charge 
being  nmde  agaiost  tbe  noble  lord. 

TussDATt  JvhY  5.— Mr.  Brougham  present- 
ed  a  petition  from  Mr.  Bishop-Bumett,  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,'reqttesting  leave  to  return 
to  tbe  Cape  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evi- 
dence, before  tbe. contemplated  inquiry  in  tbe 
ensuing  session  of  Porlbimeiit 

Mr.  Hume  said  tbat  Mr*  Bvmett  bad  been 

banished  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Lord 

C.  Sopneiset*  and  it- was  aeceMaiy  imt  he 

,  should  rctura  tbitbar  to  obtain  evidence  la 
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M^Hf  o«'  «e€otiiit'«f  fheBoirmr«e  wsr,  9a6 
iWi  t#ploftfcoili  Af  m  civil  MM!  nllihit^  chamrter 
wbieh  had  hetn  a^llatMl  on  that  rdntinent  wiiUs 
the  laM  two  yearn  A^  tbe  pecaliar  f^Hngi  to 
wblck  theie  lopfcs-  had  given  rise  had  paiie4 
away^  hft  prctpoved  tb  the  tint  week  of  fhe 
•est  aeiilon  to  bi4li^'4he  qoestiott  directly  bo- 
lora  the  hoMe;'  He  itnartedt  diat  from  the 
retanw  already  nade  In  fire  yeart,  there  had 
bean  In  the  provtBce  of  Benj^  alone  S«400 
fnnatet  barnt  en  the  piles  of  their  haibaodi. 
The  real  anonnt  probably  went  far  beyond  Che 
reiornB.  He  had  been  afltnred  that  the  roj 
nanrtkeri  wonld  be  more  like  lOjDOO  Chan  SJOOO, 
tn-  the  province  of  Bengal  alone.  He  feared 
that  the  conthict'of  govermneot '  had  anintev- 
tlonally  promoted  thh  wickedness  Tbe  police 
Thu  Ming  y.  ^M»  JDeni«f  JBosisr  f "  «nd>far  I  of  the  Indian  Govemment  were  reqnired  to 


§0ftJkfH&^J8nf,\^i!t,  T(H«.  wMedstoi  Jcnow  If  be 

jfj9uad^,p«npAtfee#4odoM?     ... 
(,•  I4iw  HI  ^fff/aitaaid«.4haA  It  would  ibe  nebee* 
^uiryt4<iA.<bf.  pQtitieneff.  t«  ihoiw  that^he  really 
Md  fAWfe^  .pfftNToeiiiag  n«aiA  to  ihe  Gape^ 
jnqtwijthiilajidli^ ihit  .attitenca*    ■ 

'       '   Gmfetfhnent  of  Ceylon: 

WKQ^«9»4Tk.  Ma:9  L8L-^]ir.  liaime  morved 
.for  a^^opy  of  the  focnlation  of  tbe  fovemment 
o^.  C^y(pQ,  dated  tbo.  12th  of  Jam- 1894,  for 
V^pvinit  (^U  doAibto.  reapecAing  the  rifhtef  the 
jdovecqoc  ib^  the  island  to  arrest  aad  detain  in 
4)uslody  any  penion  or  persflan.for  the  sane  ya 
copy  of  tbf»  judcm«iit  of  the.Sapreme  Court  of 
.Colombq,  of  the  same  date»  in  the  case  4if 

•  4 


.copies  of  ail  correspondence  which  had  pasaad 
between  tbe  Gavemmoat  of  €eyloi»  and  tbe 
.Colonial  Qffice,  on  •  Che  sobjeet  of-  the  ssme 
transaction.*  The  ground  of  the  motion  was, 
that  Rosier  ba4  been  iUegally  arrested  at  Co- 
lomb'o,  and*  moreovcrs  thai  tbe  judgment '  of 
,tbe  Suprea^e  Qooct  upon  that  arrest  wholly 
nullified  tbe  effect  of  th«  writ  of  H^$Mt  Cerpiu 
ip  Cevloa*  Mr.  Rosier  bad  been  seized  on 
boajrd'tbe  ship  Madrat^  which  Couched  at  Co- 
;lonibo  on  ber  way  from  Calcutta: Co  England, 
and  detained  in  custody*  contrary  to  law,  until 
the  vessel  departed,  Joaving  bisa  a  prisoner. 
,  l^r^  W^.fftnton  said,  that  Rosier  waa  a  de- 
serter front, tbe  East  India  Company's  service, 
,aod  be  believed  that  the  Govemar  of  Ceylon, 
"ir  A.  Cafapbell»  bad  power  to  detain  htm. 
ie  bad  not  tbe  smaUest  oljection  to  the  pro- 
[ucUpn  of  all  papers  on  tbe  aal^eot. 
llie  papers  were  ordered  lo  be  laid  upon  the 

Hindoo  Widows^ 

MoHDAT,  JuNB  6y — Mr.  Hutiu  said  that  be 
^oal4  call  tbe  attention  of  the  house  to  a  sub- 
ilf^ct  .whioh^be*  regretted  to  SOY,  had  not  been 
Qoticaii  in  ««  eavlier  part  of  the  sesslonk    He 
j»llu4efl  .lo.tbo  Goimunent  of  India  pefuicting 
.|bf  pcactioe  of  woaMO  isusolating  therasetve« 
OQ.  the  Mineral  -piles ol  their  deooased husbands. 
^C,Md,jle  bis  ba»dafe|ilioa.upon  the  sub- 
jqqty  .and  it  wouldJbeimpossible«>r  ■any  mem- 
ber to  give  bia;atleQtloo  to^lbosnlyeei  without 
viry  anaioiQaly  fooling  aideiire!  thai  an  end 
soquidlbe  pu^  t»so  reaoltbg  a  psactfeo^    He 
Wished  to  .kaow*wbett  the  boo*  JbeoAwT  Ibr 
''Weymouth  intended  to  bring  forward  the  sub- 
ject*,as  be  wasjn  possnssion  of  a  great  mass  of 
Information  relating  to  it.    32he  eril<  was  of  a 
igrcat  .magnitude  I.  in  tb*  Pntoldency  of  Bengal 
alone,  .U>e  numbers  of  iBamhrtioos  were  as 
fpllow:^-     . 
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i  It  WM  snypsising  that  the  gf  ealsst  number  of 
jChese  were  at  Calcni|e<  wbera  tbo  religion  was 
Ae  purest  Thift.pmAicevhtt«oald  lalM  upon 
llMnselC  1^  i»y«  ^WO;  iMt  ewofaMd  by,  or  eon- 
•iiitent  wUb  Ibn  Hindoo  reHg|oa»  and  It  was 
(Jie  opIoioA  of  the  bast  inisiMed  people  lA  Ihat 
^ountry,  thai  tfct  end  jMgbt  bo.  pnt  to  iUs  in- 
«iunan  pra^iee,  iwi4bs«t  aseicteg 


v^jm 


}ustm  stated,  that  be  had  fOlMaed 
from  hriagipc  thia  HIWm*  b«dv»-tMi  bdusc, 


attend  tbs  burnings,  but  they  were  directed  not 
to  Interfere.  This  was  construed  Into  a  silent 
aequiesceneo  in  these  abontlaatJons.  Kow, 
what  rendered  these  facts  the  more  niela». 
choly  was,  Chat  the  practice  itself,  was  mot  ab- 
solutely required  by  the  Hindoo  religtoa. 
Many  «f  Cbcif  Pundits  bad  written  eipreMly 
against  It.  Menu,  their  greatest  law  authoniy, 
merely  said,  that  the  widow  must  be  prepared 
to  practise  austerltles^to  live  chaste^  retired, 
and  abstemiously,  or  else  she  ought  to  ascend 
tbe  fnneml  pile  of  her  busband.  A  native 
author  had  described  tbe  descent  of  Albu- 
querone  on  the  territory  of  Goa,  and  added, 
that  Ids  conntrymen  said  much  good  of  him, 
because  he  put  a  stop  to  the  buralogs.  Sonse 
of  tbe  most  active  and  intelligent  of  tbe  local 
flsaglstrates  and  judges  had  recorded  fbelr 
oplnions  that  the  practice  might  be  put  a  Mop 
to  by  tbe  mere  will  of  tbe  British  Govemneai. 
and  that  tbe  natives  urould  be  highly  grmdied 
with  the  change. 

Mr.  IVaNf  said  that,  the  design  of  ssoving  flbr 
«  committee  in  the  next  sesdon  had  been  so 
dbrecCly  avowed,  that  be  haviqg  had  cewsider- 
abio  ojrperiettoe  In  thie  tamtter,  from  a  io^g 
rsaldeoee  ha  India,  could  not  refiwin  fham  giving 
some  expression  to  his  sentiments  on  this  occa- 
sion, lus  mind  was  made  up— that  IC  woald 
•be  bighlv  dangerous  for  the  ArliiA  Govemseot 
to  interfere  with  a  violent  head  in  any  Ibing 
which  concerned  the  religious  rites  of  die  Hin- 
doos. He  bad  known  a  native  of  that  costotry, 
the  most  enlightenod  of  all  tbe  Asiatica  whom 
he  bad  met  with,  who  was  sufliciently  rooTinred 
of  tbe  superiority  of  European  education  to 
make  him  resolve  to  have  hb  drildreQ  brought 
up  In  their  scbools.  In  a  convenatloa  with 
this  person  upon  these  burnings,  enlightened  as 
ho  waa,  and  well  Inc-lined  to  Buropeana  and 
their  tnaatiers,  he  justified  the  practice  and  Mid, 
**  That  is  a  point  of  our  religion,  and  yo«r  Go- 
vernment must  not  interfere  with  it.** 

Mr.  Wpm  was  convlnred  that  nnillaasent 
conid  do  nothing  In  this  matter  witn  any  pro- 
priety. They  could  not  make  laws  for  no  va«t 
a  eooHnettt  as  they  might  for  a  limited  terri* 
tory,inhal»iled  bv  people  of  one  religion  nad 
one  common  sentiment.  They  were  to  consider 
the  varieiiffe  of  populadon  and  filings,  and 
other  clrfutfittunces  whfcb  must  belong  to  a 
eoontry  medsuring  9/100  miles  fVois  ttorib  to 
south,  and  tbe  same  from  east  to  west  TV 
taskof-supprsmini'fbe  practice  mnai  be  )efl 
to  the  disct«(lbn  m  the  loral  autboHcIra,  and 
tbo  directions  wbii4i  they  wt^uld  receive  «■ 
that  bond  from  tbe  Board  of  pireccors. 

Sir  a  FnHt  nid,  that  wbcn  lord  WcUedcy 
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wai  M&  ]jidl»»  SQjeMt  «fD«  bo.  might,  ImiL  be 
not  been  /esmlAwl*  buve  pat  n  end  Iq  tUi 
practice  «t  9  blow*  He  bad  sh9W9  bis  power 
D^  the  pereinptor^  viippreBsioo  of  infanticide, 
wliicii  w«a  M  utotttJ^  defended  on  the  ecore  of 
HHpeiritltluA  mn  tbe  practice  of  bumiog  widowiL 
But  tbe  qafo  bad  materially  altered.  Since 
then  rtf^U^Q.of  jeakiusaei  bad  been  awalKened 
A  formidable  qharcb  eBtabliibment  bad  been 
ccfcled  i  shoala  of  mitsiooaries  bad  been  leat 
amoug^  them,  and  tbeir  feeliniss  bad  been  wroocbt 
up  to  no  nnprecedented  degree  of  boeUlity.- 
StiU  CWveroment  woold  do  well  to  compel  tbe 
Bircctort,  and  Ibrongb  tbem  tbe  local  aotbori- 
lieS)  to  interfere,  !Cbe  lacriflcet  were  not 
Tolttotary,  In  every,  case  tbey  were  tbe  efeti 
of  persoasioni  from  tbe  Brahmins  and  tbe  rel^ 
tivcs  ^f  the  womenu  Tbe  miserable  Tictims 
would  be  happy  to  l^be  refoge  from  these  crnel 
ngge^tions  under  a  law  of  the  British  Legbla- 
tor^  UQtil  something  of  this  kind  were  done, 
it  vonid  be  ..in  Tain  to  expect  from  tbe  local 
aotborities  any  efficient  means  for  soppremiag 
Uie  abominable  rrteSi 

Sir  JS.  Hjfde  Bmtt  was  convinced  not  only 
of  the  impolicy  of  interfering,-  hot  that  the 
sacri^cea  themselves  were  considerably '  ini> 
rreueil  bv  tbtt  repeated  discussions  in  Parlia- 
inenL  He  attributed  many  of  them  to  tbe 
l^owiog  jealous  of  the  natives,  and  the  shoals 
of  mibskioaries  who  bad  mingled  with  them.  If 
theje  men  merely  preached  tbe  Gospel,  he 
wuuld  have  no  ol^ectioa  to  their  teachings: 
tbe,Y  migtu  persuade  the  unfortunate  widows, 
ia  >e  language  of  tbe  apostle,  that  it  was  better 
lo  marr>  ihaa.  i  urn,  but  nothing  eflectnal  Woold 
be  doikP  by  parliamentary  interference.  ^ 

Mr.,Jf0fKy  referred  tbe  boose  to  several 
ioiUuiccs.in  the  repnrts,.  wherein  local  magis- 
trates, Ihteot  on  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  bad, 
bynM^ce  pecsuasion,  prevented  the  bnmings. 
In  one  j>rovinc«  it  had  been  prohibited,  and  the 
o^tiv^ rested  saiisHed ;  nor  were  tbey  knowm 
io  4  single  instance  to  have  sought  an  opportu- 
Jiity  oC«l«dii^  that  regulation,  though  they  had 
only  to  croOT  a  river  and  enter  the  Mahratta 
terriloj^, .  where  they  would  be  entirely  free 
frpm  it«,  «pd.at  full  Uberty  to  effect  their  cruel 
sacfi(UfC4L 

T^.pelitioQ  was  ordered  to  be  printed* 

EaU  InSa  Judged  Bill. 

iSuJOAT*  &Cat  13.— On  tbe  motion  that  this 
hill  1^  .cu>mmitted, 

Hr.  Ame  adverted  to  a  provision  which 
was  contained  in  the  fourth  page  of  the  bill,  by 
irhicb.  ibe  recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island 
was  Uable  to  be  remoyed  from  his  sitaation,  at 
tbe  pf^ssare  of  his  Miyesty*  He  wished  to 
hoow,  why  tbe  person  appointed  to  tbe  recor- 
deribip  ^o|4  be  placed  in  a  4luotion  difi^rent 
trom  otber.  jndges,  who  held  their  appointment 
fi»rlife^ 

Mf.  }Viftm  said,  the  provision  in  auestion 
was  opt  a  new,  one,  but  was  in  conformity  with 
the  act  or  chartei^  ivider  which  a  recorder  had 
been  originally  appointed.  The  only  altem- 
lion  bk  the  present  oiU,  was  an  coaotment  by 
wUcbi' tbe  judges  were  paid  in  India  instead  of 
Bffltlirik  cifrrenc^, 

Iflr.'HasM  objected  to  the  appoinUBeot  of  a 
i^dge  yfho  was  removable  at  pleasorsu  .  Buch 
a  ^stcio  was  dangerous  as  affecting  the  Inde- 
peadeoee  of  jn^lfgfk  l^be  house*  perhaps,  wos 
not  ownie^  Umt  Indian  governors  imd  some- 


times  'pantshed'evie»  jttttirs,  'l^i!k«sd'  UifV UhA 
done  their  duty,  if  a  jtfdjro  Were  iahb  Biblh 
to  the  vkitntiow  of  power^  ms  woalU  b^  plirced 
in.a  situation 'whetfe  1m  nr^ht'flnd  it'<bMiitM 
to  Us  interest  apt  Io  "perfbrm  Ms  -tfi/ty.'  It 
would  not  be  forgotten,  thai  dt»  fbitotff^^^fdd 
Sir  H.  Gwillim  had  been  removed  from  Madras, 
in  coniequence,  ^f  a  fSispule  l^iri^ti\  blm  and 
tbe  Government.  Tiie  system  of  intimidation 
was  carried  to  such  an  eiTteht  that  im'itihri  irbo 
differed  from  the  Govtrnmenf  cdnld  hope 'to 
escape  proscription.  Matty  pershns  had  been 
banished,  and  wltMn  tbe  last  month  two-  iHdigo 
planters  had  arrived  in  Engtalid,  having  been 
deported  from  India  without  notice  df  tHaf.  It 
became  the  duty  of  the  house  to  consldi^  Whe- 
ther such  a  system  could  safely  be  alloWiid  t^ 
endure.  The  half-castes  were  not  aHowed  to 
sit  on  juries,  and  yet  they  were  allbwed  to  h^ld 
land«  while  Englishmen  who  poWssed  the 
former  privilege  were  wholly  precluded  froih 
tbe  latter.  It  was  ^nlte  necessary  that,  tome 
system  .should  be  esUbtlshed  for  securing  the 
independence  of  the  judges  in  India,  alio  in- 
terposing the  protection  of  a  jury  between 
British  subjects  and  the  public  authorities. 

Mr.  Wymm  said,  that  the  judges  were  in  rnrt 
independent  of  the  local  autboritier,  And  could 
only  be  removed  bv  the  Crown.  He  admitted 
the  possibility  of  dispotes  arising  between  tbe 
judges  and  the  governors,  but  even  id  such 
cases  the  dilBculty,  almost  the  impossibint^^-  of 
bringing  over  the  witnesses  neeetsary  fbr  in- 
vestigating them,  rendered  the  exercisii  of> 
discretionary  power  necessary.  He  wotild  be 
quite  ready  to  give  his  attention  to  any  mea- 
sure wbich  should  propose  a  practlcab!e  remedy 
to  the  eziAiog  defects. 

Pr.  PhittimorB  said,  that  If  any  alteratioh 
were  necessary,  it  must  be  provided  for  by 
another  bill ;  but  that  now  under  discussion 
contemplatednotbing  but  a  change  in  the  judges' 
salaries.  '^    ^ 

Mr.  HwmB  had  no -oiy action  to  the  jntt^s* 
salaries  being  raised,  but  be  complained  that 
the  most  important  interests  of  India  were  ne- 
glected, whBe  such  pnltry  cdnsideraMtms  as 
these  occupied  the  attention  of  the  boose.  Tbe 
boo,  gent  read  an  extract  from  a  lettof, 
written  from  India,  aetttng  forth  the  evils  of 
the  present  system  1  and  doncluded  by  assert- 
ing that  it  waa  nnavoldnhly  necessary  i»  r6- 
strain.wilhout  delay  the  power  wMch  tbe  Go- 
vernment at  present  potsessed  of  transporting 
any  individuals  who  might  become  obnoxlotsa 
to  them. 

Bfr.  Wyim  had  no  widn  to  prolong  the  dis* 
cnsrion,  but  he  would  tell  the  hon.  gent  that 
the  judges  of  India  were  as  honourable  and 
independent  a  any  of  those  in  this  country:  The 
greatest  care  had  l>een  talien  in  their  selection, 
and  in  their  subsequent  conduct  they  bad  never 
^wn  themselves  subservient  to  the  power  of 
the  go vemora.  The  power  of  deportation  was 
granted  by  tbe  last  charter,  and  when  it  should 
again  come  to  be  considered  by  the  l^use',  |t 
might  be  restrained  In'  such  a  manner  as  tfjib 
eircumstances  might  antliorlxci. 

Mr.  Hmm6  had  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  tbe 
judges  fai  India>  but  ther^  ought  to  be  air  indi»- 
pendenC  as  they  wore  able.  Re  suggested  the 
appoftitment  of  a  temporary  Judge  in  cases  of 
vacancy,  in  thto  same  manner  as  was  provided 
hi  case  of  vacancy  ainda|^  the  member  of 
codneil. 

Mr.  W^  law  iav«nl  obJnctiMm  to  the  pro- 
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^99ef)»f;)u|0fAv  f Aflfcially  to  the  tenporaiy  ap- 
l^oUitiQeot  of  a,  barrister  «■  judg^t  who  mu«C 
juterwaf ds  descend  (o  the  bar. 

Mr.  Hnmt  oI)jecled  to  the  clause  empower- 
ing the  authorities  of  lodU  to  transport  offenderB 
.to,  Prince  nf  Wales's  Island,  or  any  ether 
place  lo  which  they  mii^ht  at  present  be  sen- 
lenced,  because  the  climate  of  Uiat  inland  vn§ 
such  as,  to  ensure  the  death  of  almost  any  Euro- 
pean who  should  be  condemned  to  hard  labonr 
there. 

Sir  C.  Foriet  proposed,  that  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  should  be  raiM^d  from  48,000  to 
60,000  iupees«  and  moved  an  amendment  to 
that  e fleet. 

Sir  C.  CoU  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Wjftin  said,  the  late  loss  of  life  rendered 
it  neccs&ary  to  offer  every  temptation  to  per- 
aoos  qualified  to  fill  these  offices.  The  pro- 
posed skltoration  amounted  to  not  more  than 
2001.  per  annum,  and  he  Iherefoie  thooght  it 
.was  not  iprorth  while  to  adopt  it. 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

On  the  clause  which  enacted,  **  that  one 
year*s  salary  should  be  i^iven  to  the  family 
or  next  representative  of  a  judce  dying  in 
IndU," 

Sir  C.  Forbii  proposed,  that  if  a  judge  should 
die  on  his  passage  out,  his  next  representative 
should  be  entitled  to  a  full  year's  salary. 

Mr.  Brougham  ap|iroved  of  the  amendment 
lie  Also  thought  that  judges  should  be  entitled 
to  a  pension  after  seven  years  service,  instead 
of  ten  years,  as  was  the  practice  at  present. 
,    Tho  Cbaimaa  reported  progress,  &c. 


MdifOAT,  Jure  1& — The  order  of  the  day 
for  the  further  convideration  of  the  report  on 
the  Judges*  Salaries  bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  desirous  of  proposing 
a  clause  to  enable  natives  and  half-castes  to 
serve  on  juries  in  the  presidencies  of  Mailras 
aad  Bombay.  The  courtsnnartial  in  India 
were  composed  solely  of  natives,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  conducted  was  such  as 
to  give  the  highest  satisfaction.  He  slioald 
follow  up  this  motion  with  other  clauses,  em- 
powering the  several  high  sheriffs  of  Calcutta, 
Mftdrast  Bombay,  dec.  to  sommoo  on  grand  and 
S|>ecial  juries,  according  to  their  several  qua^ 
lificatioos,  all  subjects  of  the  King  born  within 
any  of  such  presidencies,  or  other  parts  of 
India  ander  the  protection  of  Che  British  flag ; 
and  also  to  make  foreigners  within  our  joris- 
diction,  service,  or  prolectioo,  in  India,  com- 
petent lo  serve  on  juries  i  and  if  the  boose 
should  entertain  these  clauses,  he  would  finally 
move  anotlier,  empowering  the  same  parties  to 
serve  as  jurors  on  civil  cases  in  India  (hear). 

On  the  first  clause  being  read, 

Mr.  9VjfUik  opposed  it  in  its  preeeat  shape,  at 
the  same  timeconcarring  intfae  principle  which 
recogttixed  the  eligibility  of  oor  native  snigecis 
in  India  to  serve  as  jurors  generally.  Bnt  he 
did  not  thinh  that  to  enable  them  to  act  as 
jurors  in  civil  cases  would  be  an  arrangement 
which  woold  operate  beneficlaliy  fur  the  iflter- 
eits.of  oor  Indiaa  empire.  The  rt.  boo.  gent, 
intimated  his  intention  of  bringing  the  aul^ect, 
in  a  different  £srm,  beCsrc  parlkmeat  i»  an 
early  period  of  Uie  next  sessiiMi. 

Mr.  fV.  SmUh  thought  that  the  danse  shovld 
aot  be  breught  io  at  the  tail  of  the  session. 
That  there  should  be  SMie  ioteniiedtas«  jvdges 
h«tWM»  Ihc  Iuirop«aa»  «a  ladia  and    their 


Indian  stil^ects,  between  ttaso  siImi  eoMMMAed 
and  those  who  obeyed,  was  a  matter  of  theiSMi 
essential  coniVqacnce  to  the  welfisre  aai  best 
interests  of  both  parties.  But  be  should  ap» 
prebend  that  the  mere  expression  of  a  strong 
opinion  to  this  effect  by  the  rt.  hon.  genu  wovld 
answer  every  purpose  in  view. 
'  Mr.  Trani  observed,  that  if  the  bos.  member, 
io  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  front  the  rL 
hon.  gent,  had  not  yet  given  up  his  intention  of 
movin;;  for  an  enquiry  into  the  admitristratioo 
of  justice  in  India,  be  would  reeomaiend  hla 
to  consult  a  very  able  book  on  that  sabjecl,  by 
Mr.  Fullerton,  at  that  time  a  menrfierof  Hir 
Thomas  Munro*s  coundl  at  Madraa,  and  now 
Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales*s  Island.  The 
hon.  gent,  read  a  long  extract  firom  ibe  wwrk  ta 
question,  tending  to  show  the  combefione  and 
unwieldly  system  of  the  present  proceedings 
in  the  native  courts.  If,  however,  it  ilKioId 
nit  be  the  intention  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  to  persist  in  thu  Intention,  be  pledged 
himself,  should  he,  in  the  next  session,  have  ike 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  house,  and  itskottMa|w 
pear  that  the  rt.  hon.  Prosident  of  the  Board  ot 
Control  was  not  inclined  to  originate  any  such 
proposition  as  he  had  promised  to  dn  in  reafiec* 
of  Madras,  he  would  himself  submit  a  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  inqvlry  in  qneation. 
(hcsi ). 

Mr.  Hume^  in  consequence  of  what  had  keen 
said  by  tho  rt.  hon.  gent,  woold  conmder  wbe. 
ther  he  would  not  bring  in  a  bill  hereaftor,  and 
the  clause  was  withdrawn. 


LORDS,  Thursday,  Jonb90.— ^The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  J  ndges* 
Salaries  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Lmudmrn  olyected  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  part  of  the  popalatioo  called 
half-ca!it  from  all  civil  duties,  a  practice  vkhick 
he  thought  likely  to  be  attdndedwith  dMaitr«nc»- 
able  consequenceik  He  advised  the  extendiox 
to  juries  in  India  the  power  of  asaontag 
damages  in  civil  cases:  and  he  also  sufgrstrd 
the  propriety  of  allowing  natives  to  sit  onjnriea. 
As  they  performed  every  kind  of  milirnry  dniy, 
he  thought  it-was  time  'to  consider  hew  &r  \t 
was  practicable  to  make  the  more  respectakW 
part  of  the  natives  discharge  civil  duties. 

The  Earl  of  J^ioerpool  observed,  that  tkn  sng- 
gestions  of  the  noble  marqais  could  not  then  bie 
made  a  sulyect  of  coiisideratioik  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  they  had  no  reCerencn  ta  the 
measure  before  their  lordshipiL 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  tiase. 


Banishment  of  BriiiMh  Suljeci9  fi 

India, 

COMMONS,TBonaDAT,FBa84.-*Mr.irnsse 
rose  to  submit  a  motion  on  thb  sobjdcL  1 1  wna 
well  known  tkat  the  Indw  Company  had  fke 
power  of  banishhig  any  pennns  who  kiirrlbvctf 
with  the  trade  of  that  country.  This  powar  cn»>^ 
dnued  until  the  53 Geo.  III.  by  wkl«^  4kt  Cm4n 
was  in  a  great  measure  thnown  open  to  nil  lliltisfc 
aubyects  trading  horn  Bngland.  If !»  undendlite4 
this  act  rightly,  it  was  intended  to  gie»  a  f««i  I* 
the  eapltal  of  Orent  BrUain  t  bnt  Urn  pmrtir« 
which  nad  since  grown  np,  wan,  he  ' 
oppofitioa  to  the  spirit  or  timt  act 
decNred  la  snbstance  that  no 
removed  by  the  Biei%  fliunk  or 


FoiE^mii  DKPEifDiiBmHn.^'^iiiiiHr. 


QtvnpM  ot-Jhfi^Mmi  Im-  la4lA«  aad  that  ndi 
reipofil  dMMiUl  «iily  lie  ard«i«d  in'  cases  ivbese 
Ihs  imssace  of  tlie  particular  individual  wan 
likel^  to  disturb  Ifae  coaatry*    Nearly  half  of 
(kMtt  at  ppesent  tradiag  and  residing  in  India  had 
flot  a  rsf  nlair  licence  to  remain.  They  had  been 
pennitted  to  remain  and  to  trade,  but  it  mattered 
sot,  iB.hi»«pinion«  wbether  a  man  bad  a  licence 
to  remain  or  not  <  if  he  were  settled  there,  it  was 
if\iiut*  and  afaiast  the  spirit  of  the  act«  to  send 
hin  aw^.  Under  the  government  of  Mr*  Adam 
sod  Lord  Aashersta  many  persons  who  had  been 
settled  in  India,  in.  a  prosperous  trade,  had 
their  prospects  entirely  rained  by  being  sent  out 
of  the  conotry.    Many  of  those  persons  had 
been  leog  settled  In  the  country  i  sad  he  would 
cootsad  tlmt  their  banishment  was  an  act  of 
freat  cruelty  and  ii^ustice.     It  was  said  that 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power  was  justified  by 
the  act  of  Parliament*  If  it  were,  he  maintained 
that  s«^  an  act  was  against  justice  and  policy. 
It  was  not  neceaaaiy  for  his  purpose  to  detail 
acts  of  tlua  lund,  which  had  originated  in  per* 
soaal  liseliogs.and  motives ;  bat,  leaving  such 
cases  out  of  consideratioQ,  he  would  assert  that 
Ibe  elect  of  the  general  practice  was,  that  no 
penon  ia  a^y  of  the  pressdencies  durst  express  his 
epiniflos,  if  these  opinions  should  be  hostile  to 
the  GovemnMBt.    Some  Governors  were,  he 
knew,  more  liberal  in  this  respect.     Lord  Has- 
tiaffi^  far  instance,  did  not  thiiik  it  beneath  him 
te  stthsiit  his  conduct  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Bsropean  population  in  India ;  and  though  the 
proceeding*  of  the  noble  lord  in  this  instance 
were  not  quite  pleasing  to  the  Government  at 
home,  yet  it  showed  bis  liberal  feeling  on  iht 
nhject.    The  conduct  of  Governor  Adam  and 
of  Lord  Amherst  in  this  respect  was  quite 
differenL     They  had  sent  away  certain  indivl- 
doalt  far  the  ezpreeslon  of  opinions  through  the 
BKdium  of  the  press,  and^  had  enacted-  such 
restrictions  on  the  press  in  'general,  that  a  ge- 
oenl  gloom  was  cast  over  the  public  mind  In  that 
oewrtry  $  aod  the  fear  of  deportation  was  so 
prevalent,  that  no  man  dared  express  his  real 
teMimeflts  upon  what   was   pasnng    in     the 
country.   The  consequence  was,  that  the  people 
of  this  eoantry  were,  generally  speaking,  as 
ignerantof  what  was  passing  in  India,  as  of  what 
was  done  in  Japan.    A  war  was  now  racing  In 
lBdia,aBd  yet  tne  English  public  knew  scarcely 
any  thing  about  it.    The  effects  of  this  system 
of  restriction  on  the  press  were  seen  in  the  de- 
portation of  Mr.  Buckingham  from  India,  and 
hi  the  atrocious  condnc/  pursued   towards  Mr. 
Araot.     After  such  conduct,  the^  persons  at 
present  connected  with  the  press  in  India  could 
oolyparsiie  one  course :  if  they  wished  to  remain 
in  India,  they  must  remain  silent  on  all  subject!! 
I|ed|sc«lpuoo  of  which  might  be  diopleasiag  to 
the  Government  there.   He  had  in  his  possession 
two  notes  sent  to  individuals  connected  with 
tbopreii  of  Xndia,  cautioning  them  against  any 
noticf  of  ibe-case  of  Mr.  Bnckingharo,  or  of 
tki  «9ftdttct>  of  the  Government  in   general. 
ftach  •  tfyatem  was,  he  contended,  contrary  to 
lho>  spirit  oi  ibe  regulations  established  when 
Ibe.cttiirii  0ii'  Calcutta  were  formed  in  1775. 
Itwm  then  declared,  tlmt  every  person  resident 
k  ladhs.  should  be  .under-  the  protection  of 
Mijah  la«b    Itt :  Ihe  recent  cases,  that  pro tec- 
liowhad  besq  wilioUy  wtthdrawn,or  set-  at  nought 
by  th^  W<sl  anlhoidties.    It  had  beoa  lately  4be 
frihioB  to  wt^^  .ihat  the  British:  possessions  jn 
ladia  hmg  by.a  thread.  Tbiobe deiued. .  VTbile 
wa  iOi^tmkmii^tiMnt^  of ^tSOtPOG  ^ic^  in.  that 


ciDiuitiy,  it  was  Impoitlble  ikiit  ini^  ttbodld  ta^ 
our  possesslQM  there.  Btft  'tiM$  best  way  to 
ensure  the  permaaence  of  ourpowdr,  wotiJv  be 
to  allow  the  exposure  of  delHiquencies  by' the 
prossw  If  that  were  prevented,  ntlschiefs  of  ihe 
most  serious  nature  would  ensue.  He  concltidoA 
by  mo  ting  for  **  a  nstotn,  showing  tiic^  nunbor 
of  British4>ern  and  other  European  sulnecta 
removed  from  any  of  onr  presidencies  in  India 
by  order  of  the  local  govennnents,  <ir  }ry  diirec>- 
tion  of  the  Company  here,  stating  the  caase  of 
such  removaJ,  and  whether  it  had  been  aftended 
with  personal  arrest  or  ImprlsoiAnent  |  hnd  if  so, 
for  what  period,  and  where,  and  whetiber  such 
arrest  had  been  followed  by  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding $  the  return  to-  include  the  nam^^  of 
all  persons  so  banished  from  the  year  1784  up 
to  the  present  year.*' 

Mr.  ir^na  said,  that  by  the  act  of  I79S,  any 
man  rcddeiit  in  India  witbout  a  licence  was 
guiltjr  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  for  which  he 
was  punishable  by  fine  and  Impriaooment  i  and 
that  the  act  of  1814,  which  made  no  difference 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  offence,  only  gave  the 
authorities  leave  to  send  hisa  out  of   lodi4 
without  sulgecting  him  to  a  public  trial.    The 
hon.  member  had  made  several   observations 
relative  to  the  manner  ia  which  the  permission 
to  roBsain  in  India  was  granted  by  the  Qover^ 
nor-general*     In  answer,  he  would  observe, 
that  the  act  provided,  that  if  the  Governor-ge- 
neral found  any  individual  resident  in  India 
without  a  licence,  aad  granted  him  permission 
to  remain  there,  he  should  state  in  Ms  des- 
patches to  the  Court  of  Directors  his  treason 
for  granting  such  permission.     This  was  the 
most  easy  and  natural  mode  of  proceeding  ; 
for  it  would  be  very  hard   indeed  upon   the 
Governor-general  to  call  upon  him  to  state  his 
reasons  for  sending  an  Individual  away.     The 
hoo«  meniber  had  also  said  that  no  person  could 
go  to  India  without  the  special  leave  of  the 
Coart  of  Directon,  thereby  Insfaniating  that  H 
was  matter  of  some  difflcolty  to  obtain  it.  iThe 
applicatioos  which  had  been  made  for  mch 
leaVe  since  1814^  were  90S ;  of  these  748  had  niet 
with  a  successful  issoe  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, and  41  with  the  sasse  from  Ihe  Board 
of  Control:  so  that  in  the  whole  ptirM  thfere 
hsjd  Jiot  iieen  asore  than  17^  refooals.     The  hoti. 
member  had  found  lault  with  tho  net,  becavse 
it  provided    that  a    man  without   a  Kcpfic^ 
might  be  removed  by  the  Govemor-^general*s 
power  alone.    Now,  be  could  inform  the  'hori.* 
member,   that  no  man  could   be  '  removed  by 
the  power   of  the    Oovenior-getferal'  albtie, 
bat   only  hy  the  Oovemor*feDeval  hi'eottil^ 
cUb     Therefore,  every  member  of  the  oorencil 
had  a  right  to  stale  Ms*  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  removal^  and  thus  tiiere  wab 
some  control  apon  that  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  against  w|)ich  the  hon:  inember  had  de- 
claimed BO  warmly.    He  waa*  ready  to  give  in 
substance  all    the  inftirlaation  for  wtrkh  t^e 
hen.  gent,  asked,  though  ho  could  not  oontont 
to  his  vague  aad  extensive  motion^     He  wdold 
therefore  move,  as  an  amenflment,  that  ^^  there 
be  lud  on  the  table  of  the  house  a  return  of  till 
peroons  removed,  from,  or  ordered  to  quit  In- 
dia, fromr  tho  y  oar  I7dt  to'the  present  thne,  eti 
the  grouBd  of  their  hehijs  foimd  in  India  with- 
out a  licence  $  together  wftha  Veturn  of  all  per- 
sona whos&-.lieelideiorpetaiiMieii  tOreuiolii  in 
lMlia.had.baed*  re vokoili  slating'  the  speHsS 
gT0un|l  of  leach  vevocathNm  distingoldiUig  the 
poMonawhe.had  licenoeaifrotfi  thMe  HTbof' hhd 


as!^ 


FOBViON  DBP«NDfiN0»8/>-^/juBtf« 


vt^TCid  per»M<M>  to  ronuOiH  imdof  wbHker  t  had  m  ofcjectio*  to  lh9  motlMi,  AM|!h  b^  M 

inch  romovAl  Iwd  been  pi»ce4«d  by  My  ptoh- 

mm^}  MTest  pr  impriH»niii«Dt,  fw  wliat  tini» 

md  »t  what  place  in  Indw,  ^r  piecod<ed  or  toU 

lowed  by  ai\y  jadtcial  pfoceediofa  in  India  or 

eliewhere,'* 

Jdr.  Hume  gnbrnitled  to  the  amendnont, 
though  he  Hid  it  would  by  no  means  foHy  an- 
tirer  hit  object.— The  amendment  was  tiien 
carried  without  a  diTisiott. 


Imprisonment  in  India. 

TujcsDAT  Jdmb  7«*-liir.  tftoiM  said,  that  he 
moved  two  years  ago,  for  returns  df  persons 
Confined  by  the  several  fovemments  of  India, 
without  tlie  form  of  trial,  for  reasons  of  Slate 
policy,  or  other  pretences  of  the  like  nature. 
As  the  power  ot  arbitrary  imprisonment  was 
in  all  countries  to  l>e  watched  jealously,  so 
there  were  reasons  wliich  made  it  particularly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  strict  limits  put 
to  its  exercise  in  India.  The  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  countrv,  and  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  people— >their  distance  from  the  Supreme 
Govemilient — every  thing  tended  to  create  ob- 
jections to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  imprl- 
■ooment  without  first  Instituting  legal  pro- 
ceedings. In  a  fiormer  debate,  the  rt  Son.  Sec. 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  been  under- 
stood to  exprem  a  wish  that  there  should  t>e  a 
law  passed  to  prevent  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Government  from  the  decisions  of  the  presidents 
IB  council.  He  considered  that  this  observa- 
tion of  itself  greatly  aggravated  the  dangers  of 
abuse.  He  did  not  say  that  Europeans  had  often 
been  imprisoned  arbitrarily ;  but  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  many  natives,  of  high  caste,  must 
have  sutTered  under  circumstances  of  hopeless- 
oeM  and  solitude,  to  think  upon  which  must  be 
appalling  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  At  all 
•vents.  If  the -existence  of  such  a  power  were 
requisite,  the  greatest  precautions  were  neces* 
•nry  for  Its  controL  He  concluded  by  moving 
for  returns  of  *^  all  persons  imprisoned  by  the 
Governors  in  council  of  the  several  presidencies 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  without  the 
Institute  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  without 
a  verdict  obtained  against  them ;  distinguishing 
the  number  in  each  government  In  each  year ; 
the  time,  place,  and  all  other  circumstances  of 
their  actnal  imprisonment  i  the  causes  which 
induced  the  governments  thereto,  the  periods  of 
coninement,  and  the  age»  sex,  and  rank  of  the 


»> 


Mr.  Wytm  said,  that  the  returns  were  incom- 

2ete  for  Bengal,  which  was  the  most  consl- 
irable  presidency,  though  for  the  others  they 
were  nwde  up.  He  agreed  In  the  principle  of 
the  boo.  gent,  that  the  power  of  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment ought  to  be  rarely  exerrised,  and 
that  it  should  be  carefully  watched.  Bat  there 
were  circumstances  which  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  do  without  it  In  India. 
Individuals  might,  in  consequence  of  the  wars 
fa  which  they  were  engaged  occasionally  with 
Che  natives,  and  other  political  circumstances 
of  a  threatening  nature,  be  subjected  to  re- 
straint or  actual  imprisonment  from  the  neces- 
■Ity  of  the  case,  without  reference  to  their  guilt 
or  faDocenca.  The  sons  of  Tippoo  Saib  were 
■ader  the  strict  observation  of  Govenunent 
He  conid  easily  conceive  reasons  which  would 
make  It  indispensably  necessary  to  restrain 
thair  liber^t  thonili  he  was  not  aware  of  an  of- 
wU(eh  eoald  bo  fanpvted  to  thcoL    Ho 


n«t  believe  that  the  retmn  woflldAffifM  any 
good  gronnds  of  complaint  agalnsf  ite  nnddcut 
govemssents. 

Sir  C.  Pw^e9  thoughtlhnt  tt  would  be  more 
adviseable  for  Us  hon.  friend  to  move  for  co- 
pies  of  the  memorials  addressed  to  the  Supremo 
Government,  and  forwarded  to  the  India  House, 
by  persons  suffering  under  arbitrary  coniae- 
ment  He  vias  afraid  that  If  was  too  cossmoa 
a  ease  for  the  governments  there  to  keep  bark 
memorials  from  the  directors,  vrbile  the  par- 
ties were  languishing  in  hopeless  confiaeu 
ment.  One  case  he'  kitew  of.  '  The  Rajah 
of  Anginofe  had  fallen  under  the  ■uuplclofa 
of  the  resident  go'vemmeiit  for  no  'ofhcr 
aapaffent  reason  but  that  be  was  beloved  by 
his  suhjects.  His  aunt,  or  sister,  more  sub- 
servient to  the  British  authorities,  war  pot  to 
hiM  place.  He  had  been  In  close  confinement 
16  years.  In  that  period  he  had  remitted  ftore 
memorials.  He  had  seen  the  copy  of  one  of 
them,  and  mentioned  it  to  a  dir«ttor,  who  as- 
sured him  that  no  such  paper  had  imlctod  fM« 
country.  He  very*  much  regretted  dbe  Ihtto 
attention  which  was  given  to  Indto  aflblrs  to 
Parliament.  Tlie  very  mention  of  Indto,  Ic 
had  been  said  by  a  foreigner,  was^enuu^fc  to 
clear  the  bouse.  He  regretted  the  dlMontma- 
ance  of  the  cusUhb  of  bringing'  forward  to  every 
session  nn  Indian  budget ->  a  practice  vrhirli 
was  first  disconttoued  when  Lord  Mnlgravo 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control.  TW 
temptations  to  acts  of  tyranny  an#  aiWttar^ 
power  would  be  much  fewer*  nnd  the  rompto  tola 
of  grievances  would  gradually  raasa  altoge- 
ther, because  parliament  woaM  find  remedtos 
for  them  alL  He  ressembored  what  tho  rt.  boa. 
Sec.  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  said  npon 
peals.  No  doubt,  considering  boiT 
complaints  there  were  coming  from  everr  part 
of  the  continent  against  the  coodact  of  dm  la- 
dian  Government,  the  rChon.  gant  on  goto^  oof 
would  hoTe  found  it  very  convenisnl  to  cwny  m 
law  to  his  pocket  to  pre  vent  thorn  for  Iho  ftttarow 

Mr.  Ctmning  denied  the  senthBOnt  alulbatoJ 
to  him  of  wishing  to  stop  appeals  fitim  the  local 
to  the  Supreme  Government  So  fsr  was  tlwl 
representation  from  betog  true,  that  it  was  to 
fair  interpreUtioo,  the  reverue^r-'And  m«hr  hr 
recollected  the  foct  upon  wUcb  he  had  be«-n  In- 
duced to  speak.  Certato  Rnropean  banl^rs 
having  made  loans  to  the  native  powers,  wbiHi 
were  expressly  agatost  the  law,  attonpted  to 
persuade  the  Supreme  Govemssent  to  totorfore 
with  those  native  prtoces  to  get  back  Ike  saom^i 
lent  In  reference  to  these  designs,  ho  had  ox- 
pressed  a  wish  that  there  Aoold  be  a  tow  passed 
to  prevent  any  appeals  to  the  Sopresse  Goirem 
ment,  on  occasiDUS  of  this  kind,  wbero  the 
original  transactmns  had  been  to  contrav^r- 
tion  of  the  law.  Nay,  more— be  wouM 
say  deliberately,  and  in  the  foce  of  any 
India  loaa  contractor  whatovor,  that  all 
opprobrium,  all  the  scandal,  aH  the 
reproach  which  fell  upos  tbo  Britldb  Oa^ 
ment  in  the  mtods  of  the  oatlvcs  migbt  be 
to  these  scandatons  and  unlawfol 
tions.  And  this  was  to  bo 
exprem  desire  to  deprive  the  aativoo  of 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Oonjiiint  at 
Could  any  man  deny  that  the 
slightest  interforence  on  the  part  of 
Govemmant  to  this  bastoomfoH 
of  absolnte  rssimmwd 
for  tboto  loaa  «ddcb 


MUleK'  BBraN0fiKdtil8J«^7/^fo]f 
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•;ifireMBd  hit  alBCf  lOiiiM  4htt  tboM'lMM  inigkt 
never  be  paid,  ff  his  voice  covld  vMwhftny  td 
Ih9  «Miv«  princ^tv  iMPiiivtati  a  Aiajlle  rupee 
««#  owiHf  vJhr  w»ttl4  •<a«ll«n  lib»  agaSast  pay* 
kif  it«iMd«»i«|f«  JMiii4liai^  waainno  daiifer 
fiom  w  p#m«ofiliia4ttpnMi6  0otarBnMnt.«- 
Ha  4i4  iH»t  kmim  .io-wliiali  oCxIn  boo.  gantlcnieB 
bt  v«a  iadab«aA  i»i  .Ibit  ^anplbaent.  Tbej 
«i««i4ifiprc«taidatoflb0  baute ;  bat  lo  itevaf 
wa»  tbpir  UbMit^  laf  lealinf  « if  not  of  panoa^ 
licitbajr  thaiai^fa*  41'ew  a  tttlia  confeaadad 
I7U,.  Uar  hoAtipaDCdidHDilbaowwheUMv  Im 
Miatalfi  ar  die  oiiar  bon.  feat,  bad  tbe  pap«r  bi 
bbpocbat.  3bey fraffCiiafi^  iiba  tirafentienieB 
ia  tba .  SptUtitrk  wba  nmv  so<  cloialy  vaitad, 
tbii  tbe^  were  4haaghi  la  havb  batweeft  Ibaai 
agly  00a  vapinaoa*  Aaa  idea,  una  relifioD,  aod 
<aa  bat*.  (    > 

9m  C  Anftef .  Mid«.that  be  f:aald  aienna  tbe  rU 
bon..9&i|t»  Ibatlia.woald  never  be  found  eayin^ 
ugr  Mag  iia  We  abseara  ivbicb  Im  would  not  lay 
tdAit^fiHB^  H41  anoold  wDtaffe  la  tall  tba  rt«  boD. 
gmL  that  wbaoh  \fuk  fiieade,  parbape,  waald  be 
sbiv.  JvAaJliOf  bioi — Ibai  his  wit  wee  oflaa  mit- 
eppAtediv  a»d  mttred  tbe  caoia  be  woald  earra. 
lie  J«Ml>aai4ia  tbe  piaaenre  of  the  rt  boD»gent; 
oa  a.  £oaMBr  occaeiaa,  that  which  ha  now  rs- 
peeled».|bai  if  tbe  rt.  ben.  gaat*  bad  gone  oat 
4a  ladiftv  lia  would  bate  found  it  very  coaye* 
wc«e.i»r  bai  ^onfoit  an  arritinf  there,  to  have 
laWf.wiiiab  be  tlwa  arppotad,  in 
Aa  4o  the  debie  of  the  oatlTe 
.nod  te«Blawlal  character  of  tba  loana, 
to  dotwitb  Aem.  He  bad  naver 
a  ili^sfte  mpea  tp  tba  native  prineee, 
libaly  sia<rer  should.  The  rt.  hon. 
batft  apwad  bia  Ui«  tampered  wiihes, 
tfaandeaii^;  tone  and  manner  in  which  ha 
eipfeaeed  tbent*- 

that  the  ateertioBt  of  tbe  rt. 
,  oppoeita  to  the  real  itate  of 
«a  •  thay  ware  unwarnuitable  fai  the 
ir  Jdi  advancing.  It  wai  aat  for  him  to 
after  a  namber  had  ditowned  partioMar 
eapfetidaMk  Bat  eate  be  wae  that  tbft  impree* 
•ion  cawrcyedto  hie  mind  wae  that  which  be  had 
aipfwaend  to  the  lioo«e«  and  which  had  caiied 
ivtb  the  atefervatien  of  tbe  hon.  hart  opposite. 
Tba  aM>lMo  waa  than  carried. 
lis»<,Aa«M  bad  already  called  tbe  attentlea 
of  paaiiaaaeal  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  that 
oC  aatiTeafin  India  who  were  called  half 
to  sarva  as  jmyawBa.  If  ilia  faonse 
allow  tboee  nianioriale  fraa  the 
nalivae  to  which  he  had  referred  to 
be  f^aced,  li  waald  find  that  the  Conrtof 
Diflaatoflu  and  .the  Govanuneot  of  Calcutta  bad 
daae  avargr  tUag'  wUoh  was  calculated  to  out* 
vag»  -auHi  dbrtresi  the  fkallagi  of  the  Indian 
paapl*<r  Me  bow  begged  to  move  **  for  coplee 

or  sepreeeasationi  sabinicted 

«f  India,   by  tba   Indo^ 

BakflMJlBSDectlBg   their  petitloni    together 

af  aa^  jBepfoseataiione  or  meao- 

or  OerTammadle  of  India 

pneituft  condition^  and  of  noy 

haya  bean  had  thereaa  1 

eelativo   tbeiaita, 

GaTaanaeat  and  thaCoint 


la  da*  I  Biada  a  dililiita  in  tomiti\  ntithV)Htiii|  iheir.  Ao- 
}    Ha    ninatiao  to'cftrtein  local  at^pofntmefiU  in  ^Iffe- 


thaiat  theitbna  Laid 

«aaidilfldia«rbii  loadsUis,  taUnf  into 

Mlba.aBflBaifl|i;aiof 


raaC  part*  «f  India.  TbU;  lil^  than^  btfter 
good  orders,  bad  be<*n  ret<fih(fed-'bv  th«  sobse^ 
qneni  govemnitfot.  fid  moved,  **  ikat  there  b(^ 
laid  before  this  bouse  copies  of  the  Marqd)9  df 
Hastfag's  mindte  of  council  fo  the  ycnr  1 817. 
respecilag  the  appointment  of  Indo-ISrit)tnif(  to 
eerfaia  officee  in  India,  and  of  any  proceedings 
or  correspondence  thereon.^  ' 

Mr.  Wynn  could  find  no  such  minute  as  fhe 
hon.  gent,  referred  to ;  though  be  had  discovered 
a  document  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  half- 
caste  Indians  had  been  employed  hf  our  Go- 
vernmant  in  Indin.  If  tbe  boo.  genL  conlii 
adTard  him  any  Information  in  tbe  maner,  he 
sbaald  be  very  glad  to  avail  himself  of  ft :  but 
meanwhile  be  must  be  awar^  that  oth^r  mattviTi 
were  frequently  mixed  op  with  minutes  of  this 
hindi  which  it  might  be  qnite  improper  to  pub« 
lish  ia  thia  incidental  form.  ^ 

bir.  Hume  con  Id  nut  imaghfe  what  objectloitf 
roald  lie  against  bh  motion.  If  thc^e  were! 
rtelly  no  svcb  minute  in  existencr,  tb«  rertunr 
to  bia  motion  would  of  conrse  be  ntt,  and  tberef 
would  be  na  end  of  tbe  matter. 

I'ba  motion  warnot  pressed  farther. 

Dr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  ^anM  next  called  the  attention  bf- the 
baaia  to  tba  case  of  Mr.  Bryce,  whd  bad  beeb 
appointed  clerk  to  the  stationary  cdmmitte^  of 
the  Ctovtmor  in  Chief  1  and  in  respect  dfSrhott 
foe  Presbytery  of  Scetlaod  were  new  disctaMUg 
whether  any  Presbyterian  clergyman  cbuld  law-< 
fully  bold  a  plurality  of  office  of  My  sort' 
Mr.  Buckingham  having  poblisbed  some  remtrkil 
on  this  gentleman's  appointment  in  hit  papet% 
which  was.  widely  circulateA  ovet*  Indln;  wat 
on  that  aocoant  nlone,  banished  ft«m  India  t 
and  another  individual  for  a  similar  ofl*ence  bad 
been  imprisoned,  whom  it  was  understood  that 
Lord  Ambefst  had  persisted  for  several  months 
in  keeping  in  confinement.  Now  Dr.  Bi^ca 
was  an  acknowledged  writer  in  the'  JithK  Butt 
in  the  East— tbe  John  Bnll  of  India  (a  fsikgb) 
•^-a  twin  brother  of  the  John  Bull  of  London. 
The  Presbytery  considered  that  It  wat  not  for 
the  honanr  of  tbe  Scotch  church  that  this  indf- 
▼idnal  should  continue  a  member  of  their  body 
and  retain  this  oflice.  And  it  seemed  of  groat 
consequence  that  the  bouse  and  the  coitnirjr 
should  barva  the  opportonity  of  considering-  1M 
conduct  of  Mr.  Adam  and  Lord  Amherst  in  iheit 
government  of  India,  as  displayed  in  siilgle  hcts 
of  this  kind,  as  more  general  inquiry  was  denied. 
Ha  moved,  therefore,  **•  for  a  copy  of  this  mi- 
nuto  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  by 
whieb  tba  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  cbaplaia  to  tba 
Scotch  chnrch  at  Calcntta,  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  stationary  committee!  togfctlier 
with  a  siatemeat  of  die  duties  to  be  performed 
in  dmt  oiioe ;  and  copies  of  any  eorrespondbnce 
that  had  taken  place  ou  the  subject  betw#en  tbd 
Conrt  of  Directors  and  tbe  Oovemnmat  at 
India." 

Mr.  Wjftm  cauceived  that  tbe  hon;  gent  had 
foiled  in  Inying  tbe  sligbtent  ground  for  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  these  papers.  Of  Dr.  Bryce's  ap^ 
pointment  there  could  ha  no  doubt  9  it  waa  as 
certabaly  disapproved  by  Hli  Majesty  *sGotatw» 
meat  in  Englaiid,  as  sooa  as  it  was  Icnown  t  and 
in  eauieqneaoe,' ardors  hdd  been  dbqmtcbed'  ta 
ladiA'dlieetimr  it  toteretakcd.  Some  delay 
b^  intnrai&ed  in  tba^axpeution  of  tbo»'erdir% 
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,*nd  Gpvenmieot  here  were  still  i^waitio^  further 
iiifonnetion  on  the  subject,  having  concurred  in 
the  directions  transmitted  Jtur  cancelling  the  ap- 
pointment 

Mr.  Hume  contended  that  the  revocation  of 
the  appointment  was  no  vaUrl  objection  to  his 
motion.  He  expected  to  discover  from  the 
papers  a  good  foundation  for  a  charge  of  mis- 
conduct, either  against  the  Government  of  India, 
or  some  individual  member  of  it. 

Mr.  Denman  could  not  imas;iiie  -nhy  the 
tiovernmcnt  of  India  should  refuse  to  do  that 
'which  the  rt.  hpn.  gent,  admitted  to  have  been 
proper*  and  which  was  an  order  prompted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  here.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  bouse  to  accede  to  his  hon.  friend's 
motion ;  and  bis  hon.  friend  would  desert  his 
own  duty  if  he  failed  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
Ihouse  upon  so  reasonable  a  proposition. 

Dr.  PhUUmore  objected  to  Mr..  Humeri  with- 
drawing his  motion,  as  if  it  were  allowed  to  be 
withdrawn  it  would  be  re-produced  on  a  future 
day  ;  and  the  appointment  being  revoked*  the 
production  of  the  documents  was  useless. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  division, 
and  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  2&^-*Noes,  74 — 
Minority  against  the  motiooi  48. 

Burmese  War. 

Tt;BSDAT,  Marcb  29. — Mr.  Jlnnu  rose  to 
ttove  for  certain  papers  relating  to  the  Burmese 
war.  The  information  of  which  the  house  was 
at  present  in  possession  on  that  subject  waa  so 
•canty,  that  it  would  not  enable  individuab 
who  were  acquainted  with  India,  much  less 
those  wlv>  were  not,  to  come  to  aiw  conclusion 
upon  It.  He  was  anxious  that  the  house,  when 
it  should  meet  again,  might  come  to  some  opi- 
nion as  to  the  causes  of  the  Burmese  war«  and 
OS  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted. 
He  did  not  intend  to  give  any  opinion  upon  it 
now  I.  but  as  certain  documents  were  referred 
to  in  Ihe  papers  already  printed,  he  now  moved 
for  their  production.  It  was  stated  that  it 
Irould  appear  from  certain  documents  that  the 
Burmese  had  been  encroaching  on  our  frontiers 
near  Chittagong  ever  since  the  year  1882  or 
1883.  In  ue  papers  now  before  parlianient« 
it  wag  asserteil  inat  the  island  of  Shahpooree 
belonged  to  the  East  India  (company,  and  that 
<he  Burmese  had  taken  possession  of  il.  That 
■mall  island  was  therefore  the  cause  of  the  war. 
From  time  immemorial,  it  had  been  in  the  pos- 
•euion  of  the  Burmese.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany now  said  it  was  their*s «  he  wished,  there* 
fore,  to  see  the  document  bv  which  it  waa  made 
over  to  them.  His  next  object  was  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  Shahpooree  and  the  revenue  It 
produced.  That  object  might  perhaps  appear 
•to  some  unnecessary,  as  it  was  admitted  to  be 
of  no  value  at  all.  Still  he  wished  the  point  to 
be  placed  before  the  house  in  an  authentic 
'form.  The  fourth  return  for  which  he  moved 
was  flie  number  of  troops  stationed  in  Shah- 
fK>oroe,  and  from  what  period.  Ills  object  in 
moving  for  this  return,  was  to  show  that  we  had 
no  troops  In  that  island  till  very  recently,  and 
Ihatwe  were  the  aggressors  on  the  Burmese 
lerrllory  In  staHomiv  them  there.— OrdereiL 


Tam^DAT,  Mancn^. — Mr.  Jlum^  rose  to 
move  fur  tlic  copy  of  the  despatch  of  ibe  Mar* 
^nis  of  llasti(ig«»  of  tht  joar  UU9»jas|»e€ilng  llw 


organizaitlon  of  4be  Indian  an^.  He  btfan  bf 
observing,  that  nothing  waa  mora  deairaale  aa 
regard  to  the  Government  of  India,  than  that  it 
ahould  not  be  annoyed  by  the  improper  tnier- 
fenence  of  Parliament,  or  ai^  otner  body  at 
home.  The  authoritlea  of  this  conntiy  weie 
confessedly  so  little  calculated  to  manage  the 
concerns  of  that  distant  and  ex  tensive  Empire, 
that  its  affairs  were  necessarily  and  pradeatiy 
left  to  the  administration  of  those  appointed  to 
govern  In  India  by  the  Crown.  With  regard 
to  those  persons,  he  admitted  that  there  hod 
been  a  succession  of  wise  and  able  gover- 
nors, and  he  had  hoped  that  under  the  Mar- 
auis  of  Hastings,  who  had  shown  himself  one  of 
le  persons  best  qualified  for  the  station,  that 
the  prosperity  of  those  possessione  would  have 
reached  the  highest  pitch.  He  hod  ez^cieil 
that  the  liberal  system  of  Enropean  politics* 
penetrating  these  distant  provinces,  wonid  kavo 
removed  the  shackles  which  restFoined  the  rc- 
sonrces  of  that  country.  He  entreated  iho 
house  to  weigh  well  the  effect  of  good  or  bad 
government  upon  that  iaige  and  fruitfal  leni- 
tory, — to  consider  its  extent  and  resonrcos,  mad 
to  reflect  upon  the  powers  by  which  it  wan  held 
in  obedience  to  the  British.  A  mllitafy  force, 
only  22,000  Europeans,  held  on  extent  of  conn- 
tiy reaching  from  the  utmost  Indns  tn  Ihs 
Burmese  frontier — from  the  mnnutaine  of  Thibet 
to  the  southermost  point  of  Aola.  The  pnpnla- 
lation  of  this  immense  tract,  anointing  to  iO  or 
90  mllliono,  hnd  settled  down  In  pence  with  n. 
The  offices  of  Government  were  aoly  fillmi  ttw 
civil  servants  in  good  nndetstaading  with  each 
other.  This  sUte  of  things  continued  while  tke 
Marquis  of  Hastings  renolned  in  India,  nnd  for 
some  time  after  his  departure.  The 
very  different  as  soon  as  Lord 
sent  out     He  did  not  blame  Lord 


foing,  hut  he  blamed  those  who  sent  him  (hear). 


obody  who  knew  any  thing  about  ibe  Govi 
meat  of  India,  or  was  at  all 
that  country,  could  consclentinusly  declafw  that 
he  thought  Lord  Amherst  a  proper  perann  far 
such  a  situatiouy  however  amiable  hie  lordship's 
private  character^-a  point  which  Im  renaily 
conceded  to  hon.  gents,  opposite.    In  a  lane  nf 

Gace,  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  council, 
ird  Amherst  might  possibly  be  cosqieleot  la 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station  t  hnt  in  a 
^imeof  war,  when  numerous  and  okilful  ennmise 
were  attacking  our  frontiers,he  was  very  incase 
potent  to  the  post  (hear).  A  period  of  little  i 
than  two  years  had  solBced  to  verify 
of  many  who  conceived  that  Lord 
ought  never  to  ha\e  been  sent  out  in  sn  asdn- 
ons  a  capacity.  The  country  had  been  plangcd 
Into  a  war  which  could  not  now  bo  cisesd  with 
advantage  io  the  interest  of  the  Enst  India  Com- 
pany.   For  the  sake  of  the  aignssent,  hnsrever* 


tinn. 


it. 


he  would  admit  that  the  Bn 

and  proper,  and,  under  the  circunstanrng,' 

avoidable.    But  then  came  another  q 

how  a  war  of  this  Wind,  having  been 

ed,  ought  to  hnve  been  carried  on  and 

ed  (hear) }    The  declaration  of  the 

war  was  unnecessary  and  precipitate* 

on  more  reflection,  a  similar  step  hnd  Wsen  dsisi  > 

mined  on.    But  the  conduct  of  the  wnr  was 

ten  defensible.    Every  body  was  a 

India  had  its  periodical  rahnr  snasann,  dni 

the  prevalence  of  which  no  auUtaiy 

could,  with  propriety,  be  c 

was  a  fec^  of  which  be  spoke  fmn  his 

pnrienca.    He  had  himself  hneft  in  cna^iin *• 
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itnit  tMttMi  I  «9d  hb  knew  well  Um  Aititrottt 
•ITectf  wUch  .tenice  at  such  timeB  produced 
«poir  EttTopeui  coMfitations.  In  a  ^et  »eaBon« 
ottt  of  an  Eai-opeaH  force  of  10,000  men,  not 
nore  lluui  190O  remained  atailable.  It  had 
been  the  Invariable  rule  of  all  former  Gover- 
oon-general  to  undertake  no  war  during  Bach 
.seaaoni.  Now,  seeinf  that  Lord  Amherst  was 
vetted  with  fall  powers  to  act,  and  that  without 
control  firom  other  quarters,  his  determination 
to  adf  attce  the  troops  upon  Rangoon,  at  such  a 

Cnod,  mast  rest  on  his  own  head.  Our  troops 
d  made  repeated  attempts  to  bring  the  main 
force  of  the  enenr^  Into  action  i  but  in  these  at- 
tempts they  had  been  unsuccetsfol.  The  con- 
sequence of  these  delays,  the  weather,  and  their 
fotigoes,  hsid  been  a  mortality  among  them,  so 
dreaidftil  In  its  amount^  that  he  was  almost 
afraid  to  state  what  he  had  heard  upon  that 
sabjed  (bear,  hear).  Unhappily,  no  certain 
public  information  was  now  officially  commU' 
mcated  in  such  cases  by  the  Government  of 
India ;  and  the  press  in-  that  country  not  being 
allowed  to  speak  out  on  political  subjects,  be 
rottid  only  resort  to  the  medium — ^possibly  a 
perverted  one — of  private  letters.  If  he  might 
Bpeak  upon  such  authority  as  that — if  he  miiht 
•peak  from  letters  written  by  parties  actually 
on  the  spot-^he  rhould  state  to  the  house,  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  we  had  lost  by 
disease  and  casualties,  from  800  to  1000  out  of 
lOjDOO  men  (hear).  Taking  the  lowest  average, 
the  mortality  arising  from  these  caoses,  and  from 
the  diseases  to  which  persons  not  accustomed 
^osuch  fiital  seasons  must  inevitably  be  exposed 
daring  ftucb  a  state  of  operations,  had  certainly 
been  most  alarming  and  extensive.  The  .gene*- 
rat  reanlt  of  the  campaign  had  excited  a  degree 
of  alinTO  over  Hindoostan,  such  as  had  scarcely 
ever  been  experienced  before.  It  had  never 
been  heard  of  before,  that  the  Bengal  native 
troopsr  refttsed  to  march  on  a  service  of  danger 
and  importance,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  to  ex- 
cept a  mutiny  that  occurred  among  these  troops 
b  tT95,  in  the  new  appointment  of  some  com- 
maodanta  of  corps— appointments  which  had 
never  since  been  renewed.  To  the  honour  of 
the  oatrve  troops,  instances  of  Insubordination 
were  rery  rare.  The  native  army  at  present 
stood  on  very  ticklish  ground  (a  laugh.)  A 
severe  example  had  been  made  of  the  muti- 
neers anion^  them ;  and,*  indeed,  it  was  felt  by 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  vrith  the  sub- 
ject, tkmt  it  had  been  mudi  more  severe  than  it 
ooght  to  have  been.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
vihat  WAS  the  original  cause  of  the  late  mutiny 
at  Barrackpore — whether  some  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  orders  of  the  Governor-general,  or 
some  difBcnlty  In  executing  them,  occasioned 
by  the  Burmese  war.  Hhen  be  hinted  at  the 
eevefity  of  the  punishment,  he  would  not  for 
one  BMmieot  defend  the  recourse  of  the  parties 
to  arms  (hear).  However  grievous,  or  e\en 
jost  their  complaints,  the  welfare  of  India  re- 
quired the  Immediate  suppression  of  their  mu- 
tiny. Bat  after  Its  suppression,  the  Govern- 
ment "n^ht  have  had  time  to  inquire  li^to  its 
«lrts11'With  calmoes!*;  and  had  the  Governor* 
ymwtfny,  or  4iisi  Council,  been  competent  to 
uMlr' MB^er,  the  matter  would  ha\e  talen  a 
t«#y  dUfereat  bourse  fh>m  that  which  it  had 
doai*.  Wtto  it  possible  that  in  any  country — 
b«f  in  India  of  all  others — any  government 
contd,  mader  cfrcumstances  so  unfortunate,  re- 
sort tar  ft' Measure  of  such  extmordinary  seve- 
ij0jt  '^B-'tif  iNNrfbund  the  innocant  frith  the 


guilty  (hear)  P  For  hb  own  paril,  he  did  odk 
know  of  any  instance  in  the  annals  of  military 
pimishment,  that  could  fiimish  a  parallel  to  that 
mflicted  on  the  47th  native  regiment  (bear). 
When  the  three  officers  who  were  deputed  to  uq- 
dertaliethat  difficult  duty,  had  exhausted  every 
elTort  to  repress  the  mutiny  cf  the  corps,  and  to 
Induce  ibem  to  return  to  their  doty,  diey  called 
upon  all  those  who  were  true  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  separate  themselves  from  the  mutineers. 
Every  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  regiment  left  the  ranlLs^and  returned 
vrith  the  three  persons  composing  tlie  deputation 
(hear).  Now,  would  it  be  believed,  althougii 
die  statement  had  been  published  in  the  Calcutta 
Gazette,  that  the  Govemor-eeneral  bad  thereon 
issued  a  prorlamation,  in  which  be  stated  that 
it  was  imoossible  the  mutiny  could  have  taken 
place  witnout  the  privity  of  the  commisBiooed 
and  non-commiBsioned  officers  of  the  regiment  $ 
and  that  therefore,  as  being  no  longer  worthy  to 
serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Government,  they 
were  dismissed  from  the  service  with  infamy 
(bear,  hear)  ?  Such  was  the  treatment  of  thesd 
gallanf^en,  whose  fidelity,  instead  of  punish- 
ment, should  have  met  with  reward  and  honour. 
It  was  after  tbelr  dismissal  —  as  If  to  heap 
blunder  upon  blunder  —  that  Lord  Amherst 
added,  that  a  court  of  Inquiry  might  be  insti* 
tnted  into  the  conduct  of  these  officers  (bear) 
— that  was,  after  they  had  been  already  punish- 
ed and  degraded.  If  he  were  rightly  informed , 
the  despatch  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  an- 
nouncing the  intelligence  of  the  mutiny,  con- 
cluded by  stating,  that  If  It  should  appear,  ca 
enquiry,  that  the  conduct  of  the  native  officers 
was  justified,  they  might  be  reinstated  In  their 
rank  (hear).  lie  called  upon  every  gentleman 
who  had  received  letters  from  any  of  the  presi- 
dencies, to  declare  whether  people  in  all  parts 
of  India  were  not  agreed  that  Lord  Amherst 
was  the  most  incompetent  man  for  his  high 
office  that  could  have  been  selected.  It  bad 
become  an  act  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  hotieo 
to  inquire  whether  Government  at  home  had 
yet  taken  any  measures  with  regard  to  thii 
nob] enuB*B  appointment  (hear,  from  Mr.Wynn), 
He  was  glad  to  hear  that  cheer  from  the  rt.  hon« 
gent.,  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  could  justify 
the  policy  of  late  pursued  in  India ;  be  was 
glad  that  matters  were  not  qnitc  as  he  described 
diem ;  but  when  official  information  Was  so 
studiously  concealed  in  India — when  facts  of 
this  grave  nature  only  now  and  then  crept  out, 
a*  it  were,  it  was  no  wonder  that  some  cases 
were  magnified,  and  others  diminished,  through 
the  uncertainty  of  private  accounts.  In  Kng. 
land,  therefore,  no  man  could  be  blamed  for 
possessing  but  impcrfert  information  on  Indian 
afTairs.  Speaking  to  the  best  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, he  must  say  that  the  discontents  which 
took  place  at  removing  the  troops  from  Calcutta 
to  the  south-east  part  of  (he  frontier — th^ 
grumbling  of  the  army,  in  short  ^a  laugh)-— 
might  ha.\e  sufficiently  informed  the  Governor- 
general  of  the  necessities  of  the  army,  and 
might  have  taught  him  the  duty  of  relievinr 
them.  Formerly,  when  the  native  troops  passed 
our  Indian  fhinfier,  they  were  paid  double  full 
batta;  but  that  allowance  had  been  subse- 
quendy  pared,  down,  first  to  Lucknow,  then- 
to  Cawnpore,  then  to  Beaarte,  and  so  on» 
until  it  was  reduced  to  mere  necessaries.  Par-- 
haps  the  house  was  aware,  that  in  order  to  enable . 
the  sepoys  to  move  tbcir  baggage  and  their 
familiei  with  facility,  they  used  to  bt  aecom* 
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^pn^f .  t((ix  U(^^.  buUooks  aii4  rooHeftior  tliii 
pui»93C^&  toe  XisLct  oeing,  UvU  iar  ev^^ry  unf  Iq 
iK>laie^J^\  a^  JCndjuaa  M-my  ttifrotirere  &(oat  ten 
faJjowtt/9«  wliicot .  indeed,  was  in  boob  sort 
nece^^furyr  It  .was  impQMibla  in  tbat  climate 
fur  sepoys  or  any  other  troops  to  carry  behind 
theoi  ^he  saipc  qnanUty  of  bagfage  tbat  soldiers 
carrif^  In  ot^r  countries*  When  the  troops 
ivere  ord^ed  to  march  from  Barrackporei  npop 
the  ,8outh-ea«t  firoatier,  dividing  Hindooitan 
from  the  Burman  empire^  the  GovcFoment  at 
Calcutta  were  .apprized  of  the  wants  of  the 
sepoys,  io  .respect  to  these  necessary  and  ac*> 
puitpnjed,  accommodations.  Bnt  GoTemment 
bad  purchased  up  every  sort  of  carriage  pre* 
yiously  I  and  if.  e  ven»  as  it  was  said,  thp  sepoy 
rcgimeoU  bad  each  of  them  6,000  rnpeet  ftir 
the  purchase  of,  these  articles^  there  were  In 
-fact  .hardly  any  to  be  bonght  (hear,  from  Mr. 
M^ypQ),  ho  little  did  the  rt.  hon.  gent  know 
about  JndJHi  (a  laugh),  that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was 
wmjiog  to  re?it  his  ca»e  upon  the  &ct  that  no 
jcar^iages  were  to  be  had  in  India,  even  for 
f^j^QV,  wixhout  the  assistance  of  the  English 
ciyil  functionarbss,  a  statement  in  which  every 
person  acauainted  with  India  would  bear  him 
oi^t.  Notning  could  be  more  grievous  to  the 
sepoys»  than  the  withholding  such  assistance. 
Formerly  the  commander  of  marching  troops 
Qscd  to  send  to  the  kutwal,  or  head  man  of  the 
yilla^,.  for  coolies  and  bullocks ;  but  this 
prfictlce  , (lading  been  found  to  be  oppressive, 
the  system  was  very  properly  altered,  and  the 
agents  of  Government  now  provided  the  means 
iff  t^aiispprU  The  neglect,  on  Lord  Amherst*s 
part,  to  secnre  such  a  provision,  was  another 
largumeat  to  show  his  entire  ignorance  of  the 
.^-'antA'  of  an  Indian  army  (hear,  hear).  At  the 
tjjne  of  the  Mahratta  war,  so  different  a  feeling 
iiervaded  xhe  native  troops,  from  that  which  had 
been  manifested  on  the  late  unhappy  occasion, 
tha.t  for  every  vacancy  in  the  forces,  they  had 
at  l(eoi»t  fifty  candidates  among  the    natives 


nn^  tbf».  table  U  «Ht  bntM,  tnd  HafmOmA  4t  i* 
i^ngland.  Hislofttsbiiitbareiii  fiMlitAtad  Mi 
oprn  opinion  on  the  subject  «f  the  inaUmctii— s 
of  the  Court  «f  Directors ;  be  tbea  avoaflei 
himself  of  the  beft  opinions  that  the  snOitarf 
and  the  civil  services  iu  India  affordeA,  snd  ca»> 
eluded  by  declaring  that  be  could  net  mtt  ufom 
the  in»traciions  tbat  had  b«en  sent«nttohiak 
The  answer  from  tto  Court  of  Birecton,,  m  liHi  be 
believed  was  not  at  all  Hi  conferBslly  wM  Lord 
IIastings*opinions,  he  was  also  anxiotts  to  iaspecf: 
He  had  understood  that  liord  Ambenl  went  o«t 
detenadned  to  carvy  into  effect  the  DivectonT 
orders;  whiqb  vras  itself  a  striking  proof  of 
Lord  Amherst's  onfltness  ftir  liia  oCeo  i  lor  k&m 
conld  a  GoTemor-genoral  detOraloo  tofaro- 
hand,  wliat  was  IHfing  to  be  done  or  not  ?  At 
be  understood  that  the  Covrt  of  laqniiy  had 
not,  at  the  last  advices,  termlBaied  its  iaTOsti* 
gatioos,  he  would  of  course  dispone  with  oo 
mach  of  Ids  origUial  motion  aa  wan  talsBdod  to 
call  for  the  minulos  of  their  proceedings  |  bat 
as  he  could  not  Inultiiie  that  any  damger  to  e«r 
empire  in  India,  conld  arise  ftom  te  iMfpetn  ho 
wianed  to  see,  he  should  move  for**  a  copy  of  the 
military  despatch,  transmitted  by  the  Marqoia 
of  Hastily  in  the  year  1819,  to  tiM  oetfret 
coismittee  of  the  Court  of  Diivetors,  relatire 
to  the  organtsatlsn  and  allowances  of  the  Bri> 
tnh  army  in  India;  also  for  a  copy  of  (he 
despatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  fke  Go- 
vernment of  India,  dated  in  I8SS,'  on  the  soase 
subject  I  together  with  a  copy  of  any  despntckn 
from  India,  in  reply  thereto,  atating  liow  far 
such  orders  and  faistmctioos  of  the  Covrt  of 
Directors  had  been  carried  into  effect.*' 

Mr.  ffynn  concurred  In  thinking  that  a 
▼ery  large  discretion  must  be  left  to  tke  Go* 
vemment  in  India,  aa  to  executing  any  orders 
from  home.  He  was  sorpriaed  that  ti»  aaow 
principle  had  not  reminded  the  hon.  geiK.  that 
an  individoal  placed  in  a  sitaatioB  of 
difflcolty  aa  the  Governor-general, 
with  so  large  a  discretion,  was  entitled  to 


picjir»hear):  it  was  not  then  thought  necessary  to    confidence  of  1^  conirtry,  at  leoBt  tUl  he  had 

p>ite,a9  be  nas  sorry  to  perceive  had  been  the    *' — ' * '^ * — *  '^*— 

case   under  .Lord  Amherst's  government,    by 

firpmi^es  and  rcwardSi  There  was  then  nothing 
,  |kc  desertion  heard  of  but  the  greatest  eager- 
ness to  serve  '.las  testified  on  every  side.  It  was 
urged,  in  Biiligation  of  the  severe  example 
lately  made,  tbat  onlv  eleven  out  of  sixty 
mvtuiecrs  were  hanged :  but  were  the  house 
aware  of  the  effect  that  so  ignominious  a  pu- 
nishment would  produce  on  the  native  troops? 
The  Bengal  infantry  was  comuosed  principally 
uf  BrAhmios — men  of  as  high  and  delicate  a 
senso  uf  honour  as  composed  the  ranks  of  any 
army.  Of  tbose  who  escaped  the  gallows,  many 
v,ere  exposed  in  chains  upon  the  public  roads; 
a  punishment  calculated  to  have  a  worse  effect 
«ui  the  feelings  qf  the  native  population  than 
any  c(hcr  that  could,  by  possibililyt  have  been 
'd^'kTti^d.  To  clear  up  tnesc  matters,  in  some 
degree,  he  wishfd  to  be  furnished  with  the  in- 
Htniciions  which  (he  Court  rf  Directors  sent  out 
ti)  TiOrd  Hastings,  in  lSi4  and  1815,  respecting 
(He  re-modelliog  of  (he  army.  Lord  lUstings 
fi Trnined  from  carrying  (hone  orders  into  e&et ; 
1)  t  \iy  n  ppointed  a  committee  of  military  ofilcers 
a  • :  civiu*in;t  Ut  inquire  into,  and  report  upon, 
r.er>  u^ice  (hat  U  if  as  proposed  to  altera  nod 
ev<.'ry  allowance  that  wa*  to  be  rsfolatod  «now« 
After  receiving  the  vi^rious  reports  b  ISI0- 
tHT7,  |>>rd  Tlnstings  drew  up  tha^  tmportart 
document  Ivhkh  he  was  so  anxious  to  see  laid 


an  opportunity  of  meeting  chaigea  agahast 
Of  the  mutiny  at  Baitackpore  he  f 
oflBcial  account ;  that  whieb  he  had 
only  five  data  after  the  mutiny  orcnrted,  ood 
before  the  Court  of  Inqaby  had  fiaidied  sts  iiK 
vestigations.  Under  these  circnnutances,  k 
would  be  the  height  of  iiyosliee  tolayany  inforw 
mationon  the  snbject  before  pariiaasbsii,  till 
Government  shovld  be  in  possession  of 
aniple  docnments,  end  thereby  be  better 
bled  to  meet  the  calaainloas  muw-pfesanti 
00  this  painful  subject  which  had  been  cirro- 
latedin  private  letters  (hear,  bear).  Nefteof 
the  papers  for  which  the  hofu  gent,  me  v  fid  cooid 
throw  the  least  light  >npon  ue  soltiect.  The 
new  regulations  referrecl  to  were  not  llktdy  to 
prodnce  the  bad  effects  apprehended  bv  the 
hon«  gent.  On  the  contrary,  ther  were  likely 
to  remedy  many  serious  evUa  wldcb  had  ex- 
isted, hithertQ,  fas  the  Indian  army.  Be  dnWd 
that  the  Indian  Government  had  loaaMsated  in- 
attention to  the  complaiata  of  the  sepoia.  In 
a  letter  written  by  the  coannaader>ln>adef  to 
India,  it  waa  expressly  said,  **  that 
satisfaction  having  been  noticed  to 
mander-in-chief  as  prevailing 
sepoys,  io  conseqneoce  of  a  want  of  bailee  ha 
for  baggage,  so  taunedlate  order  wno  iwsed  to 
fumish  them  with  ballochii'*  and  Sir  Kdward 
Paget  ascertaiaed«  that  those  provldod  fisr  *» 
47  tn  regiment  were  actually  wtlMn  the  llMoat 
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*t'tltos(kBitf>.    (MiwiM  faMbm  A*  nntfiiy. 
fie  fcgiifttt^  iha  calluHy  tkM  etomieA  in  tlMr 
desmictlMtof  8D  mAity  1Wm-^I80,  as  he  aiidef* 
Mtfodi  aotiaOtoSOO,  ai  had  been  menttomed 
ifl  private  leMets.    The  difficalfy  of  arrettlng 
the  dntmction'at  the  mbneiit  when  the  offieer 
who  commaaded  could  have  wfihed  It,  must  be 
ehvioan,  when  H  was  recolleetfed  that  the  ar* 
tillerf  was  in  action  in  the  midst  of  a  mvltitade. 
A»  to  tl«  mecotian  of  the  eleven  «ffender»— 
admlttki^  tlie  aomber    to    be    correci^-~what 
■Kans  had  we  of  impogning  tile  declaiAn  of  tlie 
court  martial  by  who^e  eentence  they  svifbred  i 
Agaio*  he  differed  from  tlie  hon.  gent,  as  to  the 
paoishdieBt  that  had  iieen  imposed  on  aome  of 
ih»  f  ailty^  parties    The  expoiore  in  chains  was 
aiore  sahitary  than  many  mflitary  penalties  that 
were  but  too  conmon  in  India.    With  respect 
lo  Lord  Anaherst's  policy,  h«  6iovght  it  most 
aafiiir,  in  Che  absence  of  any  positive  evidence, 
to  excite  prejudice  against  that  nobleman.   He 
might  have  hsd  very  good  reasons  for  adopting 
those  meaflivres  which  the  hon.  member  had  con* 
dtsmedi    The  hon.  member  had  argued  that 
tks  war  was  ill-tlnied.    But  were  tbe  Indian 
Govemment  allowed  to  select  their  time  ?    If 
provec&fion    were    oflhred,    the    Government 
Bast  proceed  to  war.    In  the  present  case, 
I-ord  Aaoherst  proceeded  on  tbe  best  opinions 
Itaat  covld  be  bad ;  he  was  particularly  guided 
hy  the  aalhoriW  of  a  meritorious  officer.  Major 
Caaaln^,  who  had  since  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
cliamte.     He  admitted  that  it  would  be  better 
if  war  coald  be  avoided.    This  country  had 
alrea^  dominions  enough  in  India — more,  in- 
deed,   dan  could  well    be   managed  (hear). 
Botf  hi  his  opinion,  Lord  Amherst  was  com- 
pelled to  •enter  into  the  war  (hear,  hear).    On 
tiiis  point  he  sfaonld  say  nothinff  more,  as  the 
hen.  aieiiiber  had  stated  that  he  would  introduce 
the  sabiect  in  a  more  formal  shape ;  when  it 
waaao  bvonghc  befbre  the  house,  he  should  be 
leady  ta  meet  all  the  arguments  Which  die  hon. 
■eodher  might  advance.    With  respect  to  the 
abiiHies  of  Lord  Amherst,  he  thought  the  hon. 
■ember  had.  expressed  too  decided  an  opinion. 
When  he  was  sent  out,  the  Company's  territo- 
ries wefe  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.    It 
was  hoped  that  peace  might  have  beeta  pre- 
served; and  Lord  Amherst  appeared  the  most 
fihely  peraon  who  could  be  selected  for  ensur- 
ing tbe  continnnnce  of  tranquillity.    It  was 
trte,  that  daring'  the  administration  of  Lord 
Hastioirs,  m,  war  with  the  Burmese  had  been 
frevesrted^     tint  how?    By  sending  back  the 
letler  of  the,  Burmese  monarch,  declaring  that 
oar  GovemmcDt  conceived  It  to  be  a  forgerv. 
8och  a'  plan  might  succeed  once,  but  certalnfv 
not  a  aecoad  tfaie.    With  respect  to  tbe  desd- 
tation  of  the  native  ofllceti  of  the  47th  regi- 
ment; the  opinion  of  every  person  with  whom 
be  had  coarersed  on  the  subject  was,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  the  miitiny  could  have 
been  csrifed  on  without  the  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tive *S^ars«  if  they  had  performea  their  duty. 
If  he  afeatfed  bis  own  opinion,  he  should  say, 
that  the  native  oScers  had  been  guilty  of  great 
neglect,  and  deserved  the  punishment  of  desti- 
tatioB.     It  appeared  to  Mm  equally  neceisary, 
that  tliey  shoald  be  dismissed  under  the  pecu- 
Uar  cireaatttances  of  the  case,  as  it  wdutd  have 
beem  JhuI  they  taken  an  active  part  In  the  mu- 
tiiiy  ^mr).     Hie  boa.  member  had  adduced 
mmmf  mMUons  lor  the  alleged  unpopularity  of 
Lerd  Awhentx  b«t  he  rsnUy  believed,  thai  tbs 


ctrchmstance  of  Lord  AmherM  havhtf  placed 
the  lady  of  a  commodore  abovh  tbe  ladiBS  of 
the  senior  merchants,  on  the  tnble  of  prece« 
dence,  had  excited  more  hatred.  Jealousy,  and 
ill-feeling,  against  Lord  Amherst,  th&n  any 
other  of  his  actft  since  he  became  Governor- 
general  (hear^  hear). 

Col.  DavitB  condemned,  in  titratig  termsy 
the  conduct  which  had  been  pursued  toward* 
the  native  officers.  He  had  been  informed  by 
officers  who  had  served  irt  India,  that  a  braver, 
a  more  loyal,  or  **  better  disposed  set  of  men** 
did  not  exist,  Ihan  those  wno  composed  dur 
Indian  army  (hear).  He  trusted,  that  tlMs  bu- 
siness would  be  sifted  to  tlie  bottom  as  voon  a« 
fresh  advices  were  recelvt^d. 

Mr.  ^emmiff^  was  astonished  at  the  lanrulige 
of  the  gallant  officer  who  had  just  tet  down* 
As  a  military  man,  he  ought  to  sC6  the  neces- 
sity^of  at  once  putting  down  a  mutiny,  under 
anv  circumstances.     At  that  very  moment,  a 
military  inquiry  was  going  on  for  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  case.    This,  therefbre,  he  consi- 
dered a  very  unfit  period  fbr  the  promulcatloii 
of  such  statements.  The  mutiny,  he  would  take 
leave  to  say,  was  not  put  down  by  force  until 
every  other  means  had  been  resorted  to.     This 
being  the  case,  he  was  astonished  to  hear  htfy 
gentleman  blame  the  steps  which    had  been 
taken  to  put  it  down,  hoWever  serein  (bejr 
might  seem  to  be.^   He  contended,  however, 
that  the  severity  was  not  excessive.    There  was 
great  danger,  that  disafiectlon.  If  a  pro|)er  ei- 
ample  were  not  made,  would  spread  aroand. 
In  a  case  of  that  sort,  therefore,  no  time  was 
to  be  lost  {  no  opportunity  coidd  be  allowed 
for  a  lengthened  negotiation.     It  was  com- 
plained, that  a  dreadful  fiaiUade  Was  opened 
on  the  mutineers,  who  were  described  as  bavin; 
been  teken  by  surprise.    Hut  this  was  not  cor- 
rect.   A  full  opportunity  was  ^ven  them  to 
surrender,  and  when  they  despised  that  oUbr, 
they  must    have   known   what    consequences 
would  ensue.  He  denied  the  assertion  of  the  hon. 
member  (Mi^.  Hume),  that  the  mutiny  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  withdrawing  of  any  allowances  from 
the  native  troops.  In  the  despatch  of  November, 
1*823,  not  a  word  was  said  on  the  subject.    Tlie 
directions  contained  in  that  despatch  applied  to 
English  officers ;  and  in  that  arrdngement  the 
principle    laid  down   by   Lord  Hastings  was 
adopted  generally.    On  s6me  of  the  points  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  marquis,  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors diflbred  frofti  htm ;  some  of  them  were 
deferred,  but  the  general  principle  was  adhered 
to.    The  great  object  of  the  directions  sent  out 
in  I8SS  was  to  place  the  troops  at  the  difler^nt 
presidencies  on  the  same  footmg«  Which,  thotgfa 
very  proper,  was  a  difficult  hndertaking.    l%e 
allowances  wens  not  taken  from  any  officers* 
who  were  then  receiving  them,  but  were  made 
to  apply  to  those  who  afterwards  entered  the 
service.    H  Ith  respect  to  the  alteration  Of  batta« 
it  referred  to  tbe  removal  of  troops  from  different 
cantonments,  and  three  years  were  allowed  to 
elapse  before  tbe  alteration  was  to  take  place. 
In  no  one    instance  had   any   remonstrances 
been  made  by  the  local  Governments  on  acciount 
of  this  alteration ;  and   therefore  the  mutiny 
could  not  be  traced  to  that  source.    On  tM 
whole  of  the  arrangement  of  1823,  the  Company 
eflbcted  no  saving.     On  the  contrary,    thej 
added  200,0001.    annually  to  their  expenses. 
He  conceivisd  that  such  statements  as  had  been 
made  in  tbe  bouse  that  evenhif »  by  the  hon. 
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i^inlMr  (IKc*  lliiqie)i  mkI  iboM  wbo  Mpportsd 
ltt«  motion*  wore  calculated  to  have  «vofy  bad 
cSoct  on  the  tnmquillUy  of  India  (bear). 

Col.  BaUlU  aaid,  that  tiie  IndiaA  army 
irai,at  loyal  ami.  ^Upt  an  army  as  any  in  the 
ipiiirld.  But  in  aU  armiet»  disaffection  would 
•ometimea  appear.  He  recollected  tbat  90 
yeara  ago  i^  mutiny  b^oke  out  in  a  regiment  of 
tlmse  teoopa,  which  was  commanded  by  one  of 
d^  most  gallant  and  humane  oOicen  in  our 
aervioB.  He,  however,  found  it  necessary  to 
fcuYe  recourse  to  force «  and  that  mutiny  was 
pot  dovn  in  a  manner  fully  at  calamitous  as 
that  whick  ihe  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
^escribed.  The  13th  regiment  was  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  list  of  the  Company's  force. 
Some  of  the  mutineers  were  brought  to  a  co  vt> 
martial  i  a  part  of  them  were  capitally  punished  i 
and  many  others  were  punished,  in  degree 
tccording  to  their  guilt.  Some  of  them,  on 
^pffessii^  their  contrition,  were  admitted  into 
the  jqryica  again  ;  and  the  same  result  might, 
peihaps,  occur  in  this  instance.  From  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  army  daring  90  years,  he 
helieved  that  ft  mutiny  could  not  be  brought  to. 
a  head  in  that  army  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  native  officers  (hear)  »  and  therefore  he 
looked  upon  the  oficers,  in  this  instance,  to 
have  been  conniving,  at  least,  at  the  conduct 
of  tboas  who  were  placed  under  tbero  (bear). 
The  native  officers  were  connected  with  each 
Other  by  the  nearest  degrees  of  blood.  Many 
of  the  junior  officers  were  children  of  men  who 
bad  served  90  or  40  years  in  the  Indian  army  i 
and  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  mutiny 
could  be  in  progress  without  their  knowing 
tomftthing  of  the  matter.  The  hon.  member  (Mr. 
liume)  was  mistaken  when  he  asserted  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  native  troops  were 
Brahmina  The  officers  consisted  of  Aijpoota, 
and  men  of  other  high  aut9a%  but  there  were 
vary  few  Brahmins  asMtagst  thedk.  The  inform 
amtioD  which  1^  nached  this  country,  as  to 
the  number  of  troops  who  bad  beer  cut  offi  was 
«at  to  ba  depended  on.  It  war  exceedingly 
contnMlictoffy.  He  had  received  three  or  four 
letters  from  India,  in  one  of  which  tlie  number 
of  men  kUled  in  the  suppression  of  the  motinv 
was  staled  to  be  580,  in  another  470,  in  a  third, 
960*  •  and  in  a  fourth,  190.  As  to  the  Govemoiw 
geoerali  they  ought  to  know  something  moie 
abonC  his  conduct  befwia  they  stigmaiiied  his 
character  or  hb  measurea. 

Sir  C.  Forkt  said,  that  he  should  treat  -the 
conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  wi4h  the  utmost 
freedom.  With  respect  to  the  alteration  he  had 
made  in  the  table  ef  precedence,  he  gave  him 
credit  for  hia  conduct,  as  he  did  to  the  Pies^ 
dent  of  theBoard  ^f  Control,  who,  be  believed, 
hadsnpported  him  in  giving  a  certain  degree  of 
pieceAence  to  the  Lady  of  Commodore  Hayes, 
with  respect  to  the  mutiny,  how,  he  would  ask, 
had  it  originated?  The  troops  were  ordered, 
ala  day*s  notice,  to  nurch  from  Muttra  to  Bar^ 
mckpore,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  to  join  the 
British  Mmy.  (hear).  He  luiew  this  firom  a  letter 
which  was  written  before  the  mutiny  broke  out. 
Thin  march  wan.  ordered  in  the  monsoon  season 
-»-nB  nnhealtfcy  period  of  the  year.  They  were 
ordered  to  fiuU  into  the  ranks  with  their  arms 
aodaooontranentsi  their  knapsacka,  in  parti* 
oiilar,  weradirectediobe  fastened  on.  They 
declined  thia  They  said,  «*  We  are  nut 
nitfliesi  vva  will  not  dcgrada  ooiselves  by 
otfiy^g  onr  coiikii^.  mensila  ««  ciar  backi^*' 
It  was  thb  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  (he 


iU-feeling  amongst  the  tfonpi,  trMci  sT  ImI 
broke  out  into  open  muttinr.  If  the  public  press 
in  India  bad  been  at  all  uee,  thb  event  would 
not  have  happened  (bear).  He  was  not  prepaied 
to  say  that  unrestricted  freedom  of  (he  prem 
then,  would,  under  existing  circumatances,  be 
proper.  But  he  certainly  did  wish  it  to  be 
redeemed  from  its  present  state,  which  was  one 
of  slavish  degradatian  (benr).  He  bad  received 
a  letter  from  a  lady  (a  iaugh)  on  the  proseut 
state  of  India,  part  of  which  he  woold  read  t» 
the  house.  His  hon.  fkisnd  (Mr.  Homo)  had, 
it  appeared,  received  iettere  from  civile  mili- 
tary, medical,  and  cenunercial  dmracten^  en 
this  sul^ect  i  but  the  letter  he  was  about  to 
read,  and  it  was  a  very  sensible  one,  wan  from 
the  lady  of  a  gallant  officer,  who  was  with  the 
army  at  Rangoon.  The  writer  anid--'*  Lord 
Amherst  must  have  enongh  ott  bis  mdnd  at  dda 
moment  (a  laugh).  Certodnly  it  is  a  most  netw 
vous  and  critical  time  for  every  one  of  us  (a 
laugh).  The  public  prints  will  have  told  you  of 
the  mutiny  at  Bamckpore  before  yon  rerrive 
this.  The  47«h  regioMnt  bfui  been  strnck  off 
the  army-list  in  consequence.  The  nrtiiiery 
and  two  European  regiments  were  brought  out 
against  the  mutineers )  nad  it  is  hoped  Uint  Sir 
E.  Paget*s  decided  conduct  iHIl  have  a  good 
elTect.  Yet  the  feeling  of  discontent  is  appre- 
hended to  have  spread  widely  through  tlm  native 
troops  I  and  there  is  no  knowing  wimtlier  it  may 
not  show  itself  somewhere  else,  wiiere  thefuare 
no  European  troops  to  put  It  down*'  (iMar, 
bear).  The  letter  went  on  to  OBasplaiw  of  that 
economy  which  had  curtailed  tim  native  tiaopa 
of  their  accustomed  allowances.  He  concimed 
with  the  gallant  officer  (CoL  Davlea)  that 
the  mutineers  ought  not  ta  have  been  poraued 
after  they  had  taken  to  flight.  The  artillery 
miffht  be  neoeaaary  t  but  the  pnrsoit  waa  cruel, 
and  noedleas*  The  hon.  Imrt.  sat  down  by 
declaring,  that  at  no  foraaer  period  hnd  India 
been  in  so  perilous  a  aitnation  as  at  pteeaot* 
Lord  Amherst*s  friends  could  not  do  Usi  a 
greater  kindneia  than  fay  aoliciti^g  bis  recal  t 
nor  conld  the  houae  do  tim  country  a  greater 
service  than  by  assenting  to  it. 

The  GImirslfor  «f  Ma  JBirdkeffwr  said,  tlHrt  the 
present  debate  had  led  to  some  exiraonlinary 
assertions  with  reelect  to  public  officers.  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Amherat  or  Sir  Edward  Paget 
had  nothing  to  do  vrith  the  motion.  The  wMaum 
was  for  a  military  despatch—not  of  Sir  Edward 
Paget — not  of  the  year  1681  no  4  but  a  nUi* 
tary  despatch  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  the 
year  1819.  With  some  iqgenttiqr,bnt  very  little 
fairness,  the  hon.  member  thought  be  had  con- 
nected hia  attack  upon  Lord  Amherst  with  thla 
despatch.  It  waa  a  document  which  referred 
to  the  allowancea  of  the  Bengal  arwiy  at  iha 
date.  But  the  boa.  member  forgot,  or  perliape 
was  not  aware,  that  the  paper  did  not  bring  hhs 
observations  within  the  record  t  fl»r  it  conct^med 
allowfuices  of  the  Enropeatt  officera  oaty. 
When  ban.  gentlemen  impognod  the  coodnct  of 
such  men  as  Lord  Amherst^  it  waa  snrpriainy 
they  bad  not  courage  to  call  upon  tte  hanntf  for 
a  vote,  instead  of  throwing  out  rhnigea*  la  a 
way  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  thair 
being  answered  (bear,  hear)b  How  conld  Lord 
Amherst  or  Sir  Edward  Paget  defend  themnrlvva 
against  attacks  Ilka  those  1  For  hia  part  ba 
luaew  Lord  Amherst  peraoanllyt  but  benroald 
not,  on  such  anoccasiea,  utter  ana  word  a»lda 
defence  (bear,  hear).  Ha  did  not  think  Urn*  ift 
would  be  just  to  L«*'  d  Amherst  or  to 
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Pafet  to  attempt  to  answer  them  (hear,liear). 
l0t  the  iMU'meater  (Mr.  Hmne)  call  on  tb^ 
for  cenmi^,  and  botli  tho  Individuala 
he  attacked  froiild  find  abundance  of 
defflnden*and  of  able  oneti  but  unless  he  could 
connect  hia  recent  observations  with  the  de»> 
patch  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  1819— and 
lie  defied  Mas  lo  do  it-^be  had  treated  Lord 
Amhent  nofairly 

Mr.  jiaUU  said,  that  wiA  regard  to  the 
Borsnese  trar,  upon  which  many  observations 
had  been  made,  all  the  papers  were  already 
Qpoo  the  table.  As  to  the  late  mntioy,  a  court 
of  inqdirr  was  sitting  upon  tiie  circumstances 
coooected  with  itf  and  be  trusted,  that  until 
that  court  reported,  the  house  would  suspend  its 
eptnlou. 

Kr.  TVarre  was  surprised  at  the  charge 
•gaiAst  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  of  sliding 
Into  dL«eunstoas  on  the  general  afiairs  of  India, 
on  the  present  occasion.  Nothing  was  more 
•fual  in  that  house  than  the  introduction  of 
matter  collateral  with  the  subject  of  the  mo- 
tion. Here,  however,  the  discussion  complain- 
ed of  was  intimately  connected  with  the  papers 
moved  for,  and  he  was  only  astonished  that  so 
many  weeks  of  the  session  had  elapsed  before 
the  sniped  was  brought  forward.  'With  regard 
Is  the.  state  of  India  he  agreed  with  hisbon. 
fricad  and  should  support  the  motion. 

Mr*  Hume  replied.  If  he  had  brought  for- 
waid  a  specific  motion  against  Lord  Amherst, 
hoB.  geflta.  wOnid  have  said  ''  Give  us  the  of> 
ficlai  docomebts  before  you  ask  us  to  condemn 
Urn.**  Now  iImU  he  called  for  the  oflicial  doco- 
wfals,  he  was  told  that  they  could  not  be  grant- 
ed, bccanse  tbey  were  wanted  as  ground  of  at- 
teck  againat  an  individual  who  was  not  present 
l»  defend  himself.  They  were  already  in  pos- 
sessUiai  of  A  few  meagre  details,  and  why  were 
Cbey  refused  a  full  dlsclosore  if  there  were  no 
reiuctaiice  on  the  part  of  Government  to  meet 
the  qbeatiAn?  He  held  In  his  hand  a  Gaxette, 
printed  under  the  authority  of  Ae  Government 
of  f  adSai.  out  oi  wMch  he  eoiild  condemn  them 
upon  their  own  shevring.  He  had  also  a  circular 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  newspapers,  desiring 
diem,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  not  to 
mtioe  the  conduct  of  the  47th  regiment.  He 
had  done  bis  duty  In  bringing  the  question  be- 
fore the  bouse  $  it  might  have  been  done  in  a 
betcrf  manner,  but  H  was  his  doty,  and  be  bad 
beard  no  valid  reason  for  opposing  the  measure. 

The  bonse  divided—Fof  the  resolntioD,  IS-— 
Against  it*  58— Majority,  43. 

Deccan  Prize  Money. 

TtPBs»Ar,  Jcmn  88^— Mr.  Hum*  presented  a 
|ietici4m  frOm  Col.  Fltz«>Slmon,  complaining  of 
an  -Ike  distribution'  of  the  Deccaa  prize- 
r,  and  pricing  for  inquiiy.  It  set  forth; 
Col.  FitE-Simoa  was  an  oflicer  in  (he 
DeecaDiBmiy,  during  the  war  against  the  Pin- 
dnrsues  isnd  the  Mahratta  princes,  in  1817  ond 
rel8  s  That*  In  the  course  of  the  successful 
opesmtlims  of  tfuit  war,  great  booty  was  cap- 
tartfd  froas  the  enemy:  That,  In  1821,  after  the 
of  boetilitles,  certain  o6Scers  were  ap- 
by  Slr'Thoii.Hislop,  the  commander  in 
clsefv  tiot  ascertain  and  enforce  the  dahns  of  the 
sn  this  booty :  That,  after  a  long  litiga- 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
sMt,  41m  Lorda  of  the  Treasmy  recommended 
taAmCnatm  that  the  booty  (with  a  certain  ex- 
ceplii*)  Ihotild  «^  bifiong  to  the  divuiona  of  the 
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Deccan  army  engaged  in  the  resoectlve  operas 
dons  in  which  it  vrais  eaptutedi^'ThHC  <b»9dk» 
of  'Wellington  and  the  Right  Hbn.-  Cbtu-lM 
Arbuthnot  weie  appointed  trustees  for  Its  dH' 
tribution— which  had  not  yet  been  made :  That 
the  trustees  had  refused  alt  rommimlcatlbn  wMi 
the  general  prize-agent  nnd  law-agent  of  'tfiD 
armv  In  England,  since  Oct.  18SS ;  wMeb,  In 
conjunction  with  certain  rc^rts  relative  to  at^ 
rangements  having  been  entered  into  that  the 
army  should  receive  from  the  Directors,  in  coa^ 
pensatlon  of  their  claims  (admitted,  hs  petition^ 
ers  had  beard,  to  have  been  reaHc^to  the 
amount  of  lOOfiOOL)  a  sum  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  themi  and,  from  the  consideration  that 
no  just  distribution  could  beeff'eeted  without  a 
free  correspgindence  on  the  part  of  the  trusteeb 
with  the  army-agents,  owing  to  the  great  va- 
riety in  the  claims  of  the  captors,  had  produced 
a  deep  alarm  in  the  clainmntsr  That  the  delby*, 
which  had  already  occurred,  had  proved  most 
injurious  to  many  of  the  claimants,  and  mere 
especially  to  snch  as  had  since  become  widowt 
and  orphans,  under  circnmstances  firequeatly  of 
much  distress :  therefore,  &c. 

The  CkancMor  pf  the  B^ck«fuer  eiplained 
sonie  circumstances  wirfcfi  excepted  this  booty 
from  the  genemi  law  ef  prize.  An  appeal  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  in  conseo  uebce 
become  necessary  r  the  prize-money  having 
vested  in  the  Crown,  although  ordered  for  dis^ 
tribution  amongst  the  captors.  Tliis  a^eat 
had  produced  delay,  beyond  the  nsu4t  time. 
The  rt.  hon.  gent  eulogised  the  assiduity  of  (her 
i>uke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  to^ 
whom  the  Treasury  had  referred  4he  busln^asv 
and  who  had  undertaken  it  gtatoitously,  with-' 
out  anv  other  interest  in  the  Issue  than  thbt  of 
doing  justice  to  the  parties.  If  such- cbargiA^ 
were  attended  to,  it  woiild  not  be  ea^  far  fu- 
ture te  find  gentlemen  willing  to  undettake  tk 
^imi^ar  task.  It  was  not  till  the  1st  of  Jun« 
that  the  parties  interested  in  the  piwperty  bad 
furnished  the  list  of  claimants,  npoiiwliicbaleii» 
any  distiibution  could  takeptlace. 

i)r.  Lnnkingttm  said  that  there  had  tvoYer 
been  an  instance  in  which  the  distrfbulfetl  of 
prize-money  had  been  so  condacrted.  No  sdmler 
were  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mn  Arinitli^ 
net  appointed  trustees,  th4n  they  took  the 'steps 
best  calculated  to'  cause  delay.    In  al>^othek»' 
cases,  trustees  of  prize-money  had  kept  up  eei»«; 
stent  coMraonication  witb  the  clainmntsi   They 
had  no  right  to  decline  It  In  this  case.    The 
parties  had  great  reason  t»  comjplaln  of  the 
contempt  and  disregard  sbowti  te>  them  by  the* 
Duke,  whose  conduct,  especially  In  a  letter 
sent  by  him,  in  answer,  to  8ir  Thoma*  Hislop, 
one  of  the  chief  claimants,  wat  contrary  to  all' 
rule  and  precedent.    That  letter,  the  Idartied 
gent,  observed,  was  an  Intuit  to  the-  paHles*^ 
He  knew  the  focti  of  this  case,'  having  advise 
ed  professinnally  oh  the  buiines&    Hepnt  It  to 
ministers  if  there  were  not  at  one  tlms^an  Inteiw- 
tion  of  appointing  th«  son  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  aS' 
agent;  and  if  that  Intention  had  not  been  laid' 
aside  on  discovery  of  the  young  gentleman^e 
legal  incapacity  to  discfanrge  that  duty  f'^^He- 
trusted  the  house  would  inquire'  into  the  bosfaiess. 

The  CAiibc0l/br  xifxht  Bxektfvnr  regreeeed  that  • 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  absenit  fKtm  bis  place,  by 
reason  of  indisposition ;  be  vronid  otherwise 
have  >explaijied  satlsfacterllv  all  the '  tepioi  to 
which  ailuaioH  had  been  nwM.  The  ma  of  Mr. 
Arbuthnot' was  n^er  appblnted  an  agent  in  tMs* 
casetf  Tbeini«teeewerbeivp«WttredtDappidBt- 
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tfM«4  V^mt^^  kvki  ifBikBttha  appototttrat 
Mfff,1pA|illK}e.  a  vpM  ii^«H  ta  liqwle  any 
Oilag^o  All*,  Af^othaai  for  havtng  mm  aatei^ 
<a|n«a  ihai  iatantioa. 

I>r.  jAuUns(m  had  aot  nttered  a  tingla  word 
lii^i^a  ba  did  BQt  beliava  to  be  trae.  The  rt. 
lioQ.  coal*  was  4|aUe  mltukeo  ahoai  the  right  of 
the  tKOitaat  to  Daoie.  theia  agent.  The  appoiat* 
ui^  of  aa  agoat  in  aach  a  caaa  waa  regelated 
h^'actof  paKUaBieiit,aad  the  party  appointed 
^(ittt  MMwer.the  raqalaiioaa  of  the  act. 

.  Ihe  4ttera9»€f«Hrai  eootradieled  the  team* 
aa  .iiien4ier!»  ata^eoiaat  The  property  waa 
oHgiaally  ia  the  Crowa«and  being  relinqaiihed 
u^  {i^voiir  of  tha  ar«or«  the  Crown  had  aadoubt* 
adJy  the  right  of  appoiatiag  ita  own  ottcert  for 
aji»tijLba(ing  it.  The  delay  waa  owing  to  no 
^ull;  on.  &e  pait.  of  the  trntteet,  bat  to  the 
i;ai»pla«ity  of  the  bufiaeia 

Mr.,  Ifaaie  thaughi  it  ttianga  that  the  trwtaea 
tfif^iii  haw  a  refnied  to  cownonieate  with  the 
agitate  for  the  capton.  He  iheold  ■OTe,  ia  the 
qonna  <if  the  day  or  lo-aMMTow»  for  accoanla 
of  tha  did*eient  avna  paid  into  the  treaaury  on 
lllia  accoantt  in  order  to  aee  where  tiie  pr»« 
IjerlY  watt  and  to  aicerteia  ita  totaJ  aBM>onl 

,  Xio  patitioa  waa  ordered  to  he  priated* 

J  TajiPATt  Jolt  l^ — Col^XMJUaftoa  pretented 
a  petitJipn  frooi  foar  oAcere  of  rank  in  tlie  East 
Miaii  AniYf  intereetad  in  the  distribation  of  the 
l^eccaa  prize-money.  The  petitioneia  stated 
ttkeir  ^tiilaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  traateet« 
and  prayed  thai  the  proceediogt  might  not  be 
igtorCuad  with  by  the  houee.  The  hon.  mem- 
kmr  f  occurred  with  the  patitionera,  aad  thought 
tha  cWma  of  the  army»  m  amny  reepecto,  eo  ex* 
tfavagani,  ai  to  opeiiUe  to  the  preventioB  of  a 
■peedy  eettiemeat  of  the  buiineis.  The  army 
li^d  a^t  forth  an  uniahetaatial  demand  «f 
^^,0001  and  they  had,  aioreofer,  daiawd  the 
YjP^iaa  of  all  the  towoi  and  nalacei  which  Imd 
bef^Q  capUtfed  bv  the  Hcitiw  farcet,  aad  which 
had  aftecwarda  aeen  giyen  ap  to  the  natife 
p^^inaas..  Ai  well*  ia  hit  opinioni  might  the 
army  oft  Waterlao  claim  the  value  of  the  Tail- 
l^iattwhicb  had  been  givea  ap  to  the  Boafbont 
aQer  the  .captaza  of  Pariii 
•.  The  QfcaatfUer  •/  Oa  JBadbcfMr  waa  glad  io 
htarstha  aapreariima  of  the  potkhmetm  The 
tvHttaaa  bad  haea  tafwal  v  treated.  They  knew 
well  what  oblo^vy  woald  attend  te  dieoharge 
of  the  dukty  they  had  ▼aluatarily  andertaken,  from 
the  eatravagaat  aipectationt  entertained  bv  Iwth 
o^lceia  aad  mea,  aa  to  the  aamant  of  the  booty. 
Other  mea  woald  have  dedhmd  the  vetpaneihili- 
ty,aadthaDHkaof  Welliogtanhad  beea  advimd 
to  tiiat  elect  i  bat  he  waa  above  eveiy  private 
coBtidaration,  where  there  waa  aay  preepect  of 
Of blevia^  a  pahlia  good.  With  a  magnaniaiity 
not  tnrprMangiahimt  he  coaeidered  that  no  man 
In  the  terviot  baiag  better  ac^ainted  with  that 
anay*  and  the  eii«nm§taiiea  of  the  capCare,  no 
man  waa  better  qaalifiad  fitv  the  taafc.  The 
trjittaet  flrom  Aral  to  leal  had  amt  with  aothlng 
but  aapertiontv  which  ha  taok  thai  opportanity 
of  doBoanciog  at  Caetioat  and  miftNinded. 

Dr,  XaMia^tea,  nothwithitandhig  the  warmth 
of  tk  rUhoa.  geat.  pertitted  bi  Ma  opfaiioB  with 
regard  to  (he  coadaact  of  the  trueteee.  He  wai 
^aavpslaid  at  thia  aeal  ia  jntafyiag  the  aoUe 
dake.  It  woald  leak  « if  the  patitioa  had  been 
got  ap  i»  cantaauattca  af  what  took  place  a  hm 
Bight»aca,BrithAaiew«fa«abliaglhept  hoau 
geat,  to  daitf at  thidiaatfaardbmty  ■  dtlbgaa  The 


petition  emanated  from  ft  part  of  that  anay 
whidh  bad  called  apon  Itt  Commander  in  chief 
ttfmakethtfepretentaabm'wUcfa  the  petitioners 
BOW  ventarea  to  condemn.  >fhat  was  che 
infoimatioB  upon  which  tbeie  petitioaer»  pro- 
ceeded  In  reprobatlnjc  their  Commander  in 
chief  t  Did  they  know  any  thing  of  the  diiSr  oU 
tiet  which  impeded  the  adjuttment  and  dutribe- 
tioa  of  tiie  prize-money  t  If  they  did,  ho«r 
6ame'  it  that  they  had  not  imparled  infbnaaiioa 
so  desirable  for  the  case  ?  He  repeated  «hat 
lie  had  baid  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  ihe 
trustees,  and  added  that  if  tbey  did  aot  alt^ r 
their  detennlnation,  and  communicate  with  the 
army  agent  and  selicf  tor,  great  injnstke  uoald 
be  done  to  the  whole  body  of  the  captors. 

Sir  H.  Bmrikige  complabied  of  tae  mimfat^. 
ments  aiainst  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    Sir  T. 
Hislop  had  not  delivered  the  list  of  clalmanlj 
till  the  5th  of  June.    So  far  the  delay  vu 
attributable  to  Sir  T.  Hislop.      The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbsthnot  had  taboor^4 
indefatlgafoly  in  the  business.  He  was  sorr^-  :h%l 
he  was  not  in  the  house  on  a  prevlou*  eveaiaXf 
wlien  the    learned  civilian  took   occasion  to 
stigmatiae    as  *'  insolent,**  a  written  aD%Tii^r 
given  by  the  Duke  of  WeHingtoo.    Tt  was  es%}r 
for  gentlemen  to  otter  expressions  wlrb  re«prct 
to  others  who  were  of  too  high  digaity  to  aptJce 
them,  which  they  would  not  venture  to  use  (o 
the  members  of  this  house,  or  at  ^ny  rate  cooM 
not  use  them  without  incurring  a  sharp  crpU. 
He  did  not  wish  to  curtail  the  liberty  of  wpit'h 
which  any  member  might  think  proper  to  rlains 
bat  It  was  difllcult  for  d  frietA  of  that  abble 
person  to  listen    to    such   language  irithout 
retorting  his  oan  words  npoa  the  nmmoer  who 
ventQied  to  use  it. 
On  a  call  to  order  by  Lord  Folkeitooe.   , 
Mr.  Cmatag  aaid,  that  the  aitdatam  ^  Us 
gallant  friend  was  particulariy  hard.    He  had 
risea  to  defend  a  noble  fHend  from  an  attar  k 
which  had  been  made  In  his  abseace*  on  Ae  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  of  which  no  rrgalarnorice 
Imd  been  given,  and  he  was  met  by  mt  farm  uf 
the  hou6e.    Had  bis  gallant  friend  poSkC^seJ  a 
little  more  of  parliamentary  tactics,  be  mij^Ut 
have  effected  all  that  he  wanted  without  mtrr- 
ruption.    He  might  have  said*  **l  bare  rrAd 
soBMwhere  that  expressions  were  oted  by  somr* 
hodv  towards  the  Duke  of  We!nngtuo,*'and  b» 
might  have  gone  on  to  make  his  commeats  ^t 
pleasure. 

Sir  ff,  Blardlnfe  continued.  As  the  practSre 
of  the  boose  allowed  the  caluamles  to  go  ahn.ad 
in  the  newspapers,  he  ought  to  have  aa  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  tbeOL  Tbe  Imputatloe  of 
Mr.  Art>olhnot*s  intending  to  appoint  hia  too, 
who  vras  called  a  mlnori  as  his  agent,  waa  t»l^ 
aad  caluamlous.  Mr.  Arbathnofs  jouagp«i 
son  waa  M  years  of  age.  He  had  lakea  thr 
opiaion  of  the  law  oflcers  upoa  the  right  ef 
appointfaq:  his  son,  and  he  was  iafbiaied  thai 
there  would  be  nothing  illegal  in  It.  ftarh  a 
system  of  damoar  and  cafumny  excited  a^ala^ 
men  engaged  in  an  arduous  buslaeaa,  was  Mghly 
to  be  deprecated. 

Mr.  /fmme  was  surpKted  at  tbe  extrMrdbtry 
vehemence  of  the  gallant  ofllcer  and  the  CIma- 
cellar  of  tbe  Kxcte^er.  WHh  regard  to  rho . 
petition  he  had  preseated  on  a  Ibrver  eveaiag. 
it  waa  naf  delivered  wlthobt  notice,  as  the  ^c. 
for  Fbasign  Aflhirt  waa  pleased  to  aasefL  5o 
notice  cauld  be  give*  to  the  Dufct  a^  Well|B|toa 
aad  Mr.  Arbathnot?  but  the  Chancetl»r  aftbf  , 
Earbtywf  waa  tfag^mly  Ma^Jhiittf  t>  %fc^ 
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tliepropcreKpjers<)ft|lo.ro?oive  (lutiBforttstiotib 
lie  vrondered  »t  the  ^xng^c^rmiioui  «ttrfbiutdit« 
that  e^titioiu  in  what  p^  of  iidiA  Ui«p«tj** 
flonrn  lajr  claim  to  lb9  prke  of  poblic  bjiUlL> 
io^v,  or  ip  the  share  9i  two  ndlUoiw  of  money? 
tf  tbn  uetiijoinwefe  dUpaMumatd^y  mikn^A  Itf, 
it  ivoaid  be  aeen  t^t  TOd^OOCU.  w«s  ihe  fiom 
s^ok»a  or»  89  admitted  to  be  refiTiadd*  The 
peULioner  demanded  .informatioik  which  fhfr 
(ruatees  onwarrantallT  r?fnia4« 

Sir  H.  Uta-iingt  sajfd,  that  Ifae  Ouhe  of  Wei* 
Hdi^n  IMver  iiaa  refaied  infrrmatioii ;  on  die 
eoatiwrjr,  he  had  hiformed  Sir  Thomat  Uial<^ 
Oat  hie  or  anj  of  his  Btaff  mi|bl  ii»p<tpt  the 
papers  ai  the  olBctff  tint  he  wi^uld  uoi  let 
tbKOk  ^  i^own  (0  a^etttB  and  attonri^a.  With 
n^^ar^  to  the  expre»(aii8  he  had  attrihoted 
(9  tho  learned  elTllian,  he  obserred,  that, 
whilst  the  home  allowed  its  dlscuitions  to  be 
c  ire  allied, .  ao  fault  shovM  be  fgunil  with  the 
feporters,  who  pn!y  printed  the  words,  as  they 
fcsd  not  heen  retracted  hy  the  member  to  whom 
they  were  unpaid. 

The  Spmher  h^re  interpoied— The  gallant 
mcipber,  he  said,  was  proceeding  in  a  disorderly 
eoane.  If  was  contrtry  to  order  to'  refer 
10  exprenitav  used  in  a  former  debate;  but 
to  Ttf^T  to  representations  of  n  fbrmer  debate, 
Whtcb  couM  not  he  circulated  wlthovt  the  faiter- 
tentipq  dt  p^vctlces  in  themselves  disorderly, 
Was  >tUf  less  to  be  tolerated.  No  member 
would  ne  itllowed  to  comment  oo  expressions 
Qsed  lit  &  pretipiis  ilebate ;  lea  vine  td  the 
party  aficueeit  the  eiiii«  at  exculpating  him- 
self AtMBi  sw:h  e;tpree»tons. 

%W  H'  tUtMngfi^  admitted  that  he  ibight 
have  hetsit  Ant  of  order :  hot  intimated  some 
expectation  t^i  the  learned  gent,  would 
^aalii^  or  n^Utci  soide  pgrts  of  hie  former 

^peecfi. 

^  Bf  r. !  Btoudmn  comiifalned  of  the  gal- 
lant B^m^T^s  comfirct,  in  demanding  a  re* 
tradtloa  of  these  expressiuae,  without  oonde* 
ice^idtiig  to  inqoire  of  his  learned  friend 
Meiber  the  e:xpresBloiis  Itad  been  used  by  him 
of  Dot.  Ootid  Ood !  Was  lie  or  any  man  to 
^o«tie  doWQ  aad  let  out  Us  fai^  on  any  gentle- 
man who  might  i>e  suspected  of  speaking  disre- 
spectfnlly  of  the  Duke  of  Wellii^on,  because 
he  was  a  fnend  of  that  nobleman,,  without  one 
prrltiai^mry  inqoiiy,  and  in  a  way  which  must 
of  necessil^  preclude  the  chance  of  explaaor* 
tio«  I  ^  What  amn  of  spirit  would  stoop  to  ex- 
p|^n^putalums,even  if  they  were  wrong,  Un^ 
dier  jQiotfe  circumstances  f  Suppose  he  had  a  sU 
4l^'^t:Q{Jgc  against  the  gallant  officer*  or  any 
other  ge|i%man.and  were  to  begin  his  eipofr* 
filiation'  thus — *•*  xoo  infamous  fellow,  yen  have 
Mid  t(at  which  is  calumnious  of  my  Mend.*' 
(eyMtoms  of  dissent  firom  Sir  H*  Hardioge  and 
(h^QBMicellor  of  the  Exchequer).  He  did  not 
d>ea0  to  say  *hat  the  gallant  officer  had  used 
fl|oee  0xpi^9a^«»tea ;  he  was  only  pnttlifg  a  case 
to  w|ow  tbat  In  askifig  for  explanation,  tliere 
wra«  a'wajr  of  doing  it  which  might  lead  to  ex- 
planafion ;  there  was  another  way  which  to- 
tally ffecUi^  it  He  most  tell  the  gallant  of- 
ieer  laat  neither  the  high  sution  of  the  Duke 
ofWellini^tun,  aor  the  vehemence  used  in  de- 
f^pniag  hua  by  any  me^aber  in  tbat  house,  could 
ev^jteler.eiiner  himself  or  others  from  expres- 
A^  their  oplnioas  fninkly  apoo  liie  public  cen- 
dntU. ,  tbO/  pukj^  of  Wetiingtoa  aed  jMr.  Ar- 
b'diwl,'.>j^m  P^  ^^  amiabie  cheractett  in 
W»  W^a""I^W  W««>  thlacaae^pubiwf  man. 
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oloihed  ^Uh  a>i^titflic'  tfust,  iH  WM(f?r  pttm 
moaeyivai^ednwiWBdYafid^  ttdfieef  )iMWiijr^' 
ta  the  paMid^  be  aad^  e^ery  o^(»iolt)tai*)idh^ 
was  bound  to  scrutinize  their  ttm^^t  He  pro- 
ceeded to  express  bU  opinion  hpon  cettitih  ^ai-is 
of  that  conduct.   He  had  be6n  con^aifbd  i^o^ 
ftissionalty  ott  the  part  of  thb^exfhtf  tf-ett>'inf^r* 
rested  br  the  booty.    He  Ifad  adviscfd  th(«  claim-^ 
anta  that  the  appointment  of  youHg  Atbbtfanot 
as  agent  would  have  Keen  tlle^^al;  and  that  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Prize  Act,  a  penalty,  oY 
fiOOi  woald  have  been  faicort«d  by  eveiy  Hingle 
transaction  of  hk  in  that  appointibent    And' 
tbea,  what  followed  ?  The  trustees,  #ho  evinced 
a  profoand  ignonsnce  of  the  law,  proposed' to 
shew  certain  decmnents   to  Col.  Wood,  who' 
alone  could  act,  withobf  becoming  liable  to  th^' 
penalties,  on  condition'  that  he  did  not  show' 
them  to  the  lawyers  !    And  the  ground  of  ft^s' 
prohibition  was  still  mo^  oflbnsive— ^*^  because 
timre  was  too  great  a  dispositioti  In  certain 
ouarters  to  entertain  law  proceedings.*'    Now' 
tbeir  love  for  litigation  was  a  vulgar,  gross,  aiid 
every-day  charge  agaittst  lawyers  (heitr,  hear.* 
and  laughter  from  the  ministerial  benches) — and' 
the  rt.  Iioa.  gents.,  perhaps,  in  thisparttcular»' 
wished  to  be  counted  among  the  gross  and  vulgar 
crowd  out  of  doors.    Such  a  charge  was  utterly 
groundless.     Four  out  of  eveiy  five  dphiions 
given  by  lawyers  were  against  the  csjM  sub- 
mitted to  them.     He  himself  frequently  tolff 
clients  that  theu  had  no  case,  to  keep  them  out^ 
of  court,  though  in  principle  they  might  have  a* 
very  good  case,  but  not  one  which,  in  (ha  pre*' 
sent  state    of  our  conrts,    would  repay    tlie! 
expense  add  trouble  of  a  suit,     ffut  now  wlio 
were  the  seven  lawyerk  who  had  been  thus  at-  ^ 
UCked  ?    He  admitted,  thai  for  himself  ind  his' 
learned  friend  near  him  (C^r.  Lushington),  no-* 
thing coaldbc  said •  they  we^e  lawyers  without, 
redemption.    But  Dr.  Jenner  wks  joined  "^iih* 
them  bi  their  opinion — a  man  as  little  of  a  Whig', 
as  any  gentleman  oppo^te-^  verr  worthy  law- 
yer, with  an  excellent  Tory'  spirits    l^exi  was" 
Sir  W.  Adams,  a  King's  ceuosel — a  man  of  no' 
politics  at  all,  and  a  friend  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington (  and  IVfr.  Heald,  who  of  all  men  in  the* 
])rofe8sion  could  least  be  suspected  of  such  prac-^ 
tices.    Then  who  else  was  there  }  Oh !  what  if . 
a  judge  were  among  tiliem  }  What  if  Lord  Wel- 
lington, ai  a  Cabkret  minister,  had  since  iob^cf* 
in  recommcaAtng  this  person  to  Ihe  Crowna^  a' 
'fit  associaite  among  the  twelve  jnil^es  of  lAe ' 
IsBMi.    Mr.  Gazeloe  had  jellied  them  fai  their' 
opmion.    TheA  there  was  Mr*  William  Harri- 
son, the  known  fkmillar  df  the  Treasury.  Really,- 
people  who  live  in  glass  bouses  should  beware 
of  torowtng  stones.    This  very  nobleman,  who  ' 
seemed  9»  very  tmiehy,  and  who  Nad  been  so 
tonchily  defbnded  by  the  galhint  officer,  did  nnt ' 
scruple  to  auikethia  attack  upon  the  profbssion 
and  characters  of  eo  many  respectable  lawyers. 
In  aXlasieii  to  a  certain  pamphlet  which  had 
beea  pubfished  oh  \\AA  aff'afi',  aad  which  the  gal- 
lant officer  had  qoalilted  as  infkm^QS  and  Hbcl* 
loos»  he  observed  that  his  opinion  of  the  pam-  ' 
phlet  was  somewhat  diH^enfi  but  if  libel  i^ 
were,  the  courts  of  taW  were  open  to  the  taobfe 
duke,  as. well  aato  any  other  BHtlih  sabjf^ct.  tn 
proceeding  at  law,  the  noble  duke  woufd  have  the 
benefit  of  the  talents  of  the  Attorfiey-GeneraT,  " 
to  whom  of  course  wDiiM'be  oppeted  some  " 
leartled  friemU  of  hlii(  the  case*  wonMbe  sub-  > 
mitted  to  tbe.dacAslon  of  twelve  Mnest'ihef),  " 
and  WoaMlrv'tlvia  *e  nm^h  uofe  Mti^actdrily  > 
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diMiiddtlAi  hf  timniag  4<>«rn  t»  ilmi  home  and 
wpBt^iti^^AgwofdSi  ivAiich  praved  nothings  either 

^r.Mr».pfal  thought  that  hk  gftUant  ftiMidwM 
iffialikAta,  in  Hie Urat  iottan^e,  in  attributing  tbe 
Vttagktigb  alluded  to  to  tlw  learned  gent.  ( 
blit  •  M  tiiought  he  had  .heard  tbat  iearaed 
§miL  «M  terf  extraordinary  language.  Hb 
gallant  friend's  declaration,  that  be  wai  not 
aware  of  Ool.  Luriiington*t  intention  to  present 
a  petition  this  eTeaing,  must  establisb,  to  every 
bodT*t  sfttiaftctioot  that  whatever  his  gallant 
Mend  luid  said,  was  said  without  premeditation. 
J4^  taioreovDr,be  bad  uttered  any  thing  that  conid 
be<deemed>  olTeneive,  the  Hpeaker  would  have 
Interposed  to  order ;  but  this  he  had  only  done 
^boif  his  gaJUuit  friend  referred  to  wlikt  bad 
passed  oa  a  former  debate.  He  concluded  by 
rspeating  tbe  eulogies  oo  Mr.  Arbntbnot  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
^  Mr.  Ctnnhig  had  been  endeavouring  to  rocol* 
loot  as  ilistinctly  as  possible  the  expressions 
whioh  bad  ftiUen  from  the  learned  gent,  on 
a  former  nigbt,  and  had  been  this  evening 
commented  on  by  his  gallant  friend.  He  could 
vot  teoollect  with  certainty  what  the  learned 
femU  said)  bat  fci  regard  to  tbe  application 
wMch  bad  been  made  by  his  gallant  friend  of 
tbe^word  **  faitolt**  or  **  ineolence,*'  it  appeared 
tohini>  thatlbe  word,  if  used,  was  uieant  to 
apply  not  to  any  Indivlduaf,  but  to  that  letter  of 
iHrnsh  so  mach  bad  been  said,  and  that  passage 
In' It  wbereln  It  now  appeared  that  a  clerical 
arror  had  been  committed.  It  was  printed  *^  the 
•aid  Willlui  HarriM>n,"  kistead  of*'  the  said 
Itr.  WMHam  Harrison  ;*'  but  in  tbe  original  ma- 
BVtd^ipt  latter,  it  seemed,  tbe  word  **  Mr.*'  was 
tasoptad.  Whilst  be  agreed  that  it  was  no 
firi  of  the  Iearaed  member*i  daty  to  deny 
»)  abiirge  prsfbrrM  oa  tbe  autboritr  of  a 
Mwipaper,  be  hoped  *e  leahied  gent, 
wauld  tiot  feel  the  same  objection  to  stating 
wbatherbe  (Mr.  Canning)  was  right  In  his  Im- 
piaiiisHi  af  what  *  ad  been  Mid  on  tho'  occasion 
sAlbdodtaf  ' 

h  <Dn  LutMngion  said,  thai  after  wbat  bad  fai* 
tin  from  the  rt.  boo.  gent,  be  felt  Jnttlfled  in 
•latMjr  iHmt  be  would  sooner  have  parted  with 
Ua'Uft  than  have  stated  in  answer  to  the  wen- 
tMt.aaffunguwded  attack  of  thehbn.  member 
fiir /Durham  (hear^  hear).  That  boa.  meniber 
kdd  eemteie^ted  oo  Ms  condnct  «ihlle  he  held  in 
Mil  bands  tfm  original  copy  of  the  letter  which 
edhied  o»  tteface  the explt^natlon  of  his  (Dr. 
L.^i)  erxpromloas.  He  should  have  betrayed 
M'dQiy  as  a  member  of  parliament--he  sho'uld 
bavebo^ft  destitute  of  tbe  courage  of  a  man — 
*be'flionld  have  been  ntterly  unworthy  to  sit  in 
that  bonss,  if  be  bad  condescended  fo  an  expla- 
adtiou  sb  demanded  (hear,  hear).  1  rritated  for  a 
momeatbe  certainly  might  bare  been ;  bitimldat- 
ailbe  ilovercould  be  (hear,  hear).  How,  as  to  what 
tboYt  ban.  g^nt  had  said  in  describing  hU  lan- 

f'vag«>i>a  4  former  night,  to  the  best  of  bis  tt- 
ollection  he  bad  staled  it  accurately,  except  as 
|o«ae<wnrd.  The  word  •*  insolence '  had  never 
pAasbd  his  lips  i  be  Should  have  consldrred  It, 
wader  any  circnmstances,  as  an  improper  term. 
9uU  knaa  ing  that  the  paper  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  a  learned  and  eminent  counsel,  the 
law  adviser  af  tbe  Treasury,  and  the  brother  of 
a'^oratary  of  a  Board  at  which  Mr.  Arbuth- 
ia«  aat,  be  might  possibly  have  chsuracterized 
tha  lettar  as  an  InsaJfing  letter  (henr).  Tbe 
Imtits  conld  not  call  upon  bbn  to  say  more,  (ban 
Ikat  ha' had  baten  mliiaKaiv  npcn  a  matter  about 


whioh  any  Indlvidaal-  woald  hava  beea 
taken  who  had  not  seea  the  original  manyaeripC 
(hear,  hear). 

Sir  Ifeary  /Tardfnfe  begged  to  repeat,  thai 
the  particular  word  which  he  eotaplalned  of  be 
thought  to  be  aa  Improper  one  \  and  if  it  bad 
been  emploved,  as  be  conceived  It  bad  baen  by 
the  learned  gent,  be  still  thoagbt  it  vary  im- 
proper (bear). 

Sir  R,  Fetgunon  eoatd  not  allow  tUa  coaver* 
sation  to  close  withoat  obasrving  that  bis  gal^ 
lant  friend  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)  bad  expressed 
himself  in  a  tone  of  warmth  not  v^rt  aaaal,  aad* 
as  be  thought,  a  little  beyond  the  ^rms  of  that 
house.  The  cause  of  the  error  bad  been  aatis- 
factorily  explained,  and  he  hoped  Hi  gafflanl 
friend  would  say  he  was  aarry  for  hitf  warmth 
(bear,  bear).  He  amnrad  his  gallant  friand  that 
be  would  be  the  last  man  to  advise  him  to  da 
anv  thing  which  wonid  be  discreditable  to  him 
either  as  a  aoldier  or  as  a  member  of  that  hovse, 
bat  he  declared  upon  bb  honour  that  wer»  the 
gallant  officer  his  own  brother,  be  wouM  recom- 
mend him  to  pursae  a  almilar  coune  (land  cries 
of  hear,  hear). 

Sir  H,  Hardinge  said,  that  If  any  etpieasiea 
used  by  him  was  offensive  or  anparliamatttar^ , 
he  was  ready  to  explain  In  the  rallest  amaaier. 
He  admitted  ihatblamaanar  was  vekeomnt,  bat 
be  declared  with  his  rt  boa.  friend  (Mr.  Peef) 
that  he  was  not  consdoas  of  having  aoed,  or  in- 
tended any  expresalon  offensive  to  th^  koa. 
and  learned  gent,  (hear,  bear).  Hb  ranid 
not  at  the  same  tioM  admit,  that  the  ttse  of  the 
name  *'  Wm.  Harrison,**  instead  ^f  the  nana 
**  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison,^'  wasinfficlent  to  Jaailff 
either  lbs  word  «*  Insolenee**  or  •*  faMOltei.** 

The  Speaker  said,  that  be  rate  with  ttte  par^ 
pose  of  bearing  his  testimony  that  noting  aa- 
parliamentary  had  fisllen  from  tbe  gallaat  ellcen 
Had  bis  imprefldon  been  dMbrent,  he  aheald 
have  been  unpardonable  for  aeglectiag  la 
interrupt.  The  gallant  oftcer  jasi  exprasa<4 
Ms  willingness  to  retract  any  thlii^  aapar<^ 
liamentaiy  that  might  have  fkllen  fhsm  Ina  t 
and  by  so  doing  be  bad  done  Mmnrlf  tka 
Mgbest  hononr,  and  no  more  than  Jatdce  to  tba 
house. 

Tt7E9DAT,  JvtT  5. — Mr.  ^crcrsflsMr  roaa  to 
present  a  petition  from  a  very  gallant  and  dH- 
fingni^hed  officer.  Sir  Evan  John  M  array 
M'Gregor,  Bart.,  one  of  the  captors  entitled  la 
distribution  to  the  Deccan  prize  moaey.  TKo 
petitioner  was  one  of  His  Majesty's  aldea- 
de-ramp,  and  Deputy  Ad|jntant-oeneral  of  tim 
King*s  troops  in  tbe  East  Indies  {  aad  la  Ikat 
capacity  attached  to  the  army  coarasanded  by 
Sir  T.  Hislop.  He  was  also  a  member  of  a 
prise  committee  assembled  at  tbe  bead-^aartsra 
of  that  Lieut.  General  In  the  fi^ld,  and  of  ano- 
ther prize  committee  sabaequently  appflteir4 
at  Madras ;  and  In  conseonence  of  ibrse  circata- 
stances  he  bad  been  enabled  to  amlst  la  flie  pr««- 
pamtion  of  tbe  statements  of  the  army  of  tba 
Decran.  Tile  same  fiscts,  combined  adtb  thMt 
of  bis  having  been  ascnt  ander  a  power  of 
attorney  for  Sir  T.  ffUlop,  wbSe  "Sir  T^oaaaa 
was  absent  on  the  continent,  htd  nerr  ssartly 
occasioned  frequent  Intercoorae  between  bNik- 
self  and  the  counsel  and  agents  for  tbe  Deccaa 
army.    The  petitioner  referred  to  tbe  follow  la^ 

{tasaage  In  tm  petition  presented  by  CoL  Ltt«Hl 
ngttm,  on  Friday,  July  I ) — **  That  upim  ika 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  tmatees,  fbi^  peti« 
tinners  cbieiy  rsly  for  0M  recovery  Of  aB  ibat 
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.bfi  ol^lned  of  Ihit  booty*  Ibr  iti  conUooed 

pfwontttioa  fnm  neodWw  and  ezpenuve  liti* 

Ration,  and  for  the  earliest  practicabte  dlttribo* 

iHMi  of  the  prlne,  according  to  tin  otages  of  the 

•orvio^,  and  of  the  toaditioos  of  Hh  Mivi^^y** 

grail V'      Sir  fivaji  McGregor,  in  reference  to 

iMa  fA»if«,  pimyed  *^  thai  the  nid  petitioners 

m^y  •  Im  reqaired.  to  ilata  the  rraands  apon 

i»hich  their  apprehensions,  tonchiag  needless 

and  Mtpensivo  IftifatioOv  are  founded,  and  to 

wh«ai.th0v  are  applicable  9  and  that  if  it  shall 

tam  out  thai  they  are  inteoded  to  aaimadvert 

oil  tho  coadnct  og  the  couaael,  law  and  prise 

agenta  far .  the  atasy  of  the  Deccao,  he  was 

jgndy  Ui  verify  the  ailefations  of  this  hM  petition 

aL  tlio'bar  of  ihehoase."    Now  it  was  to  be  oh« 

sor««d«  that  in  the  petition  of  the  fonr  o Seers, 

thof 0  was  a  distinct  insinnation  of  a  feneial 

desire  oa.  the  part  of  the  agents,  or  of  the  aitor- 

fiiiy  and  the  other  legal  persons  employed  on 

behslf  of  Iba  claimants,  to  raise  op  unnecessary 

litigation  in  this    buriaess   (hear,  hear).    In 

BMkiog  limt  impotalion,  the  parties  had  named 

no  ii|di?idaal :    let  them  only  fix  npon  the 

name  of  an  individnal  and  he  would  donhtiess 

he  ready*  when  called  npon,  to  meet  their 

rhar^s.    The  four  officers  came  forward  to  vin* 

dicaie  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  blame 

tthich  ha  was  thought  to  have  iacnrred  in  this 

atfair*  m  if  that  coold  be  done  by  preferring 

wi^ndad  charges  against  others.    As  men  of 

hoODor^  they  are  honnd  to  speak  out,  and  name 

the  parties  they  referred  te.  Belie? ing  this  to  be 

the  petition  of  an  honest  and  conscientious  man, 

aclifig  it^trtiy  oo  the  desire  to  mahe*  good  the 

mo<ijire«  of  his.  own  conduct  and  that  of  the 

legal  advisers  of  the   captors  generally,   he 

Bopxedtp  bring  up  the  petition. 

<,C^o).  Itukmgton^   on    behalf  of    the    four 

f^UuPt  #9atlaiiwp,  the  petitioners  on  a  former 

Y».eai9g»  discleimed  any  imputation  on  their 

poripPpofi  (be  profeKtIooal  gentleman  who  had 

j^cfiO.  alluded  to^     The  object  of  those  peti* 

tioaofff  was  simply  to  express  their  confidence 

iiL^llr  apaaagement  of  the  Duke  of  Welliagtoa* 

Sir.  JJU  Uvrdinge  thought  it  competent  to  tlie 

gellaot  ottcersf  whose  petition  was  presented 

«»  a  former  evening,  to  express  themselves  in 

the  w^y  they  had  done.     As  to  the  disposition 

|o  gc^  to  Uw,.4mpaled  >%o  some  of  the  parties,'  be 

theiigllt  i|  might  easily  ,be  traced  In  these  pro- 

yecding*.  .  Some  of  tliem  had  desired  powers  of 

atioffnejr  to  be  sent  over  for  the  receipt  of 

pr^  ;  others  had  g'tne  so  far  as  to  claim  that 

1^  i^ne  of  a  aalace  which  the  Dercan  army 

hadoeeiBoyed  should  be  included  in  the  prize- 

fae4^  ^ad  others  had  even  gone  the  length  of 

pBnpgaipg  that  a  claim  for  compeosatiop  should 

lej^scrved«.  in  the  vear  1839,  at  the  expira^- 

tkm  o^  the.Cfmpanys.  charter,  for  the  lerrito- 

fii^'  eyf  a  l^jah  whom  they  had  captured  and 

imatftim^tm^     There  seemed  to  be  an  eztrar- 

vfit^j^  .  soasiUveness   on    the   part   of   the 

leaiae4  .gont*  C^^^  Brougham)t   to  any    im- 

p«thc»oi}  on,. the  lawyers.  ,  He  mast,  howevert 

lair  Jkf  ife.to  say,  that  in  this  imitaoce  the  gea* 

tkiaeiQ.  pf  die  loAg  robe  bad  already  had  quite 

SM»iisi|-o|«isalttpder  (hear  .hear,  and  lajigh- 

ter}..,tr^tr. biils  antoufited  to  U.OOOL  or  up« 

wmA:  Q^p^^  "^X  whilst  the  expenses  of  the 

Diahef  px  ,:W/elli|i^ton  end  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  for 

(«e  %Mn  herd  work  <as  trnstee»«  had  not  ei- 

re«^dr(14Q)..(heiir)«    .  ^e  thou^t  that  such 

pfoiecdjncft  proved  i  thd,  -disppsition  to  go  to 

Ue  .'  WJ>>itj^  »d  k^n  ^i%u;est9d.     Khlla|t  '^thcx 


the  law-bUla  pHnted  t  be  shMU  like  t* 
how  much  Mr.  Harri^n  and  Ihe  olbufe'  laMTyei* 
had  shared  of  the  Ueccan  booty.  He  then  went 
into  a  defence  of  the  trustees*  ebservfbg  that 
whenever  the  Duke  had  conversed  with  SirXt 
Hislop,  orany  otbsr  gentleman,  en  thisbfMi>4 
nesB,  the  ssatter  of  suchconvcnttiods  had  aid 
ways  fo«Did  its  a*ay  bite-  the  newspapers,  aa^ 
tli4t  in  a  most  garbled  way ;  so  that  at  luat  big 
Grace  had  decliaed  any  personal  commHnicaM 
tion  with  8k  Thomaa^  He  fully  acqttittod>^ia 
T.  Hislop  of  any  participation  ih  these  rnxw 
ceediags;  hot  he  thought  the  Duke  ef'WeP 
tington  had  acted  rightly,  especially  «s  he  had 
said  to  all  the  oficers,  at  the  same  time,  ^*  Comd 
as  often  as  yon  please— torn  over  every  e«M 
counts-examine  as  much  as  you  please  i  bnt'  i 
will  not,  after  what  has  happened,  hold  ai^; 
further  penoiial  oommunirations  on  this  suIh 
ject"  As  to  the  pamphlets  w  bit  h  had  heeli 
published  on  this  subject,  the  duke  desplAed 
them  as  much  as  any  mauf  but  he  wts  notthd 
les^  determined,  thn  t  if  any  port  of  the  ctfM wetw 
printed^  that  all  should  be  printed  together^  '  n 
Mr.  Btougkam  could  assure  .the  gallant  ofii<v 
cer  that  he  did  not  mean  to  vuidicato*  the  law% 
or  the  lawyers,  from  the  galUal  oArer's' at* 
tacks^  Bad  people  there  ondoubtodly  were,  d*d 
he  was  aorry  for  it,  in  e  very  profeasiou ?  * >  somdj 
he  feared,  who  plundered  in  hJaok  coats*  at 
others  did  In  red,  (hear).  The  |;allaa4  oAr^v 
seemed,  however,  to  be  under  mtsspprehohMt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  rbarge  agaiatt  thtf 
Dnke  of  Wellington^  which  was,  i*  fo(*4,)* 
charge  of  grom  Ignorance  as  to  the  law  of  piites 
as  appUeable  Co  the  case  of  the  claimaats^  M 
could  not  be  sappesed  that  any  other  o1gee«i 
tion  had  eateied  into  the  minds  of  the  Uwyera^ 
who  represented  the  petithming  claimants.  At 
to  the  passage  coasplained  of  in  the  pettthtn  of 
the  four  officers,  it  evidently  alluded  to  thoa^ 
lawyers.  Now,  what  was  the  feet  ?  Thd  nail* 
mated  expense  of  the^e  proceedinst—for  iiolJs 
bill  had  been  yet  deliverod-^wat,  itwaatrue^ 
14,0001. ;  hut  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  tb» 
prifsMiooal  agents  empleyed*  had 'recovefed 
upwards  of  SOOjOOOL,  leaving  a  balance  at 
at  Irast  286^000L  on  the  aoeeani  ihet^ 
hear).  This  uas  certainly  expensiAe  lltlfUtl 
tion  t  but  let  U  be  observed^,  that  ^  Marqaie 
of  HastiQgB*s  army,  and  another  fonre^'werA 
claimants  for  the  same  booty ;  and  .these  thd 
Deccanarmy*s  eountiel  had  beeteftoutof  tbd 
field  by  a  j  udgmeat  of  the  Privy  CounciL  Ho 
was  often  in  conrta  of  law  hisssolf,  bnt  itWafi 
as  an  advocate  {  if  he  should  ever  Mire  thif 
misfortune  of  standing  there  as  a  client  .{M 
laugh),  he  shouldl  lihe  exceedingly  WdlU  whe« 
ther  plaintiflf  or  defendant,  to  ohtaio  for  eioh<ft 
rate  of  expense  aa  large  a  returik  With  tfaa 
exception  of  the  petitioners,  all  the  partlea  aex 
quieaced  in  the  arrangements  »hioh  had  beea 
entered  huto  on  behalf  of  the  Deceatf  anayi 
Who  were  the  petitioners  ?  Were  they  a  largut 
and  important  body  ?  No4*^they  consisted. of 
only  four  oflkrers.  One  of  them,  Col«  Noble* 
had  been  for  the  tfaree>last  weeks  hi  the  Higbr 
lands  of  ScotUod*  That  gentlemeny  tberefom^ 
mpst  have.  authorbEed  his  oeme  to  be  plsced  t* 
tha  petition  by  letter*., or  else  he  mnet  haiM 

J;iveo  hU  consent  to  thatpiooeeding  before,  bo 
eft  town  four  weeks  ego.  If  the  petition  bad' 
been  prepared  for  three  weehst  he-  coald  aed 
u^derxtand  why  i^  had  not  ocou  pnsseoted  bsHr 
f/[ire.  .Ifa<l  tbe  gfiUantoffiqer  who  pi«senled<id 
hcen  !icuU(i£  up-  d^r  Hucsmttr^  .  U'  iQi«ihe'o««« 


W8  -    '-mtfimtitrff>''t>Eptf^^' 

J<>r«.i«  Ijn  j.lM«^  -H.I,  •npnl^  wKti  „         '^'  "'—TniH,: 

not  be  Mr.  Alrbesoi  ■*  ^'  '*'''**  Jw*  •.•—^l.lL';?!?*"^ 

Vlrsumt  ngeriR. 

rjJ.NoWp'*  oamp 

tvlUi  Ilia  glillDnt  fri' 

'    Mr.  /lMEi^*eji|  W 

)ud  Il.kI  iiilh  aiiDl 
JtSBMBsnl  ■  rarlt  tl 
that'  UtiKT  to  *  p< 
b^IdM  indivldDah. 
tic4  iOconihleDt  <rii 
Mr.  Calming  agrc 
(MrnMtHy  ttm  ikr  ti< 
pafillariBerelfon  I 

CtnFd  in  renrral ' 
«l)Mr«e  Oat  ilwi 
■ling  *  (UipBfe,  one 
(ratlna.  and  ibe  olh 
Uwlu/hi  the  briMr  i 
ttN»t|kf  il  hard  Iba 

E'PM  (bat  apintoD  < 
ID  U^l  be  brought  f- 
tfvlilual*  CDtinccled 
Hekren  no  reaion  r 
fvrnffsaiDD  ihanli)  feel 
pwlid  that  (bej  liked 
Slid  Ihiitpt^lcinnil 

Emt*  Ibe  tatt  at  aot 
y  Id  bn  coniiderei 
agnlnll  (hoH  prafe? 
Ibal  not  long  note  • 
fluted  iiiBt  lie  'etllsd 
4nce  whlrh  had  been 
fiw  many  jean.  Sat 
feu^MT  dT  Ibe  teamed 

tiMi  much  to  eipert  O- 
Ml  oplDlon  In  favour  • 
|a«i«D,  heraaie  Iben  1 
tha  UfiuU  prniMirtian  •' 
UerfokH.  Jnd»dhcd< 
■MsB  w  entirely  ronp^ 
Il  wat  the  dnpoiiUon 
1*1  kuiiflcw,  and  Iftbi 
ISM  with  retpicl  ta  i 
tliBD  (tat  bonourahle  . 
dan  bad  appraied  in  >i 


Inairaaoaii. 

Mr.  Brvugkam  aaid 
night  a)ieak  a*  long  ~ 


71-  ^Marion  .bonld  bf  decided  not  oo  tbi  uo.  JL  "'''  "  "w  poawbL  *""•"  "»<  twtTV??*^ 
nrom  ■Ulemanu  of  the  gallant  oOcer,  hui  c„„^l",'  •"♦"rpl.tne  i.lifc^'"^*'  "'  ■upBtCs^* 
(M  >*•  iworn  eTldence  of  compelPnt  witen,™  """'""PUled  by  S,  w  ,  '"""a  k,<l  ,Lfy*^» 
Thev«l.l~w..  then  rt^dVtnd  oriertT^  ","""  ••'«  b ' en  m„, ??"'"?'"  -<  aT*^^ 
ll..n£et.bl..  l"l\L,'"'*  ^'^.'^o^'Z't"'^^'*^-^ 


no  then  moved  Hu.       """don  wnaU  C  »  *^  '  ■  K» 
I  jueailun  to  it„  |3  "'""^  "**«    >1  ""^^^-t 

.f  //«f*,^  n«  r.  tatrodoce  a  bill  t„  „"?"i^    "^^  '>''»»  i-  -he  iTal^'V  "*  -fSTTr!- 
lA^MihrtaOH  of  (he  ISth  Geo.  I|(..  wbiA  (1      ,iJ?^'""  *"  "Id  -  «i^  ^"-  ***»•>» 

-  ^re«o.lo«i.m*i.l„dui    ''*J"'*«»«"i.hdr,w.;;^'^X  "r-  "^'-'■a*,^ 

I  L  "••  ■'ll<'a»-«^Ti* 


Jnterett  on  Loant  in  India. 
OR  OR,  Fu»ar,  . 

wJCihrtaiiigof  (he  I 
UifcdilM  i(  b  ifTtalareM 


pm^^cB ,  .4i«  p,  T^iiMhr^j:^,J9wfg(ti. 


Setf  «mvered  t)ie.  oplal^n  of  the  judg^  U^ 
favour  of  the  ^I,  Toe  act  for  rentrictioc  the 
rate  of  intf^rest  to  19  per  coot  was  a  penal 
stalute,  an4  therefore  to  be  coDstrued  strictly* 
By  its  literal  Interpretation  it  waa  only  to  be 
enforced  within  the  poitessioos  of  the  Com* 
pany.  I^  could  not  regulate  ibe  transactiona 
of  borrowers  or  lenders  in  the  dominions  of  the 
native  princep.  Such  borrowers  must  apply 
for  prptecilon  to  their  own  Govemment«  and 
not  to  (hat  of  the  Company.  Besides,  b^  the 
act,  the  offence  of  usury  was  to  be  punished 
where  it  was  committed — but  what  jurisdiction 
had  we  in  the  dominions  of  the  native  princes  ? 
In  this  construction  of  1^  law  they  were  sup- 
ported by  two  decisions  of  the  Suprtme  Court 
of  Bengat 

The  bill  was  ordered  for  committal  to- 
morroir« 

FINANCE  AND  TRADS. 

The  Budget. 

COMMONS,  MoifDAT,  Fbb.  S8.**The 
house  resolved  itself  Into  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  Although 
he  could  not  forbear  to  congratulate  the  house 
upon  die  auspicious  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  review  the  state  of 
the  finances,  he  could  truly  say  that  he  did  not 
60  no  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  a  flourish, 
nor  with  any  deure  to  induce  the  country  to 
indulge  in  an  unreasonable  exultation  as  to  the 
present,  or  an  extravagant  anticipation  as  to 
(he  future.  But  although  he  had  no  such  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  althou|;h  there  might  be  in 
this  country,  and  unquestionably  were  in  other 
countries,  persons  wlbo,  eitli^r  lealoui  of  thf 
eminence  of  our  station,  or  tgnorant  of  the 
causes  hV^cIi  h^^  placed  us  (heref  might  re- 
present our  present  prosperity  99  the  fore- 
rnoner  pf  our  ruin,  and  might  wiflh  to  represent 
as  as  having  merely  hastened 

-. "  numerosil  parare 

KxcelssD  turris  tahnlata,  unde  altior  anet 

Casu9,  ^t  impulse  preceps  likimane  ruins,'* 
fe  Qevertbelesa  was  of  opinion,  that  if  upon  a 
fair  review  of  our  situation  there  should  appear 
to  be  Qothing  hollow  in  its  fpundation,  artincial 
in  i's  superstructure,  or  flimsy  in  Its  general 
rrsujt^  they  might  safely  venture  to  contemplate 
with  Instructive  admirfition  the  Jbannon^  of  ita 
proportions  and  the  soliditv  of  its  basu^  He 
said,  wiih  Instructive  adm&atlon,  because  he 
was  saiisficMi  that  no  pno  could  calmly  and  phi- 
losophically consider  it,  without  seeing  pour- 
trayed  before  him  in  the  most  legible  characters, 
tl|e  course  pf  policy  which  it  was  puf^  duty  to 
pursue*  if  we  wished  to  consolidate  our  own 
rtrsources,  and  to  promote  the  general  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Under  thcso  impressions  tneq, 
mnd  wishing  gentlemen  to  keen  these  considera- 
tions in  view  in  applying  tnemselves  to  the 
Srrsest  bMfinesi),  he  ahould  proceed  to  the  de- 
etapa  of  the  question  before  the  ]bo«ie.  In 
oiog  this,  hp  should  6rst  bring  under  the  aotice 
of  (Be,  committee  a  comparison  of  the  actual 
revenue  of  (he  last  year,  with  the  estimate  pf  it 
whicl^  he  laid  before  the  house  at  (he  com- 
menrem^Qt  of  the  Inst  session.  He  assumed  at 
tiiat  time,  (hat  at'thc  expiration  of  1m  (here 
W0144  be  a  clear  surplus  of  jibout  1^50,0001. ; 
and  upon  that  assumption .  and  carryiog  lis  views 
ftmrard  to  the  end  of  the  ^ekr  18x7,  the  bouse 


mfpcfif^dad  tp  mak^'Af^dftfi^Wn  I»f(«|jl»if9flil# 

th»  amount  pf  Ao  leas  tha^  1 ,98<^000|  ..olT  l«hlafc 
sum  be  calculated  that  the  jreveuue  would  ^ti^ 
that  yei^r  lose  about  one  hajf,  «r  a8pjOOO)»j  «q 
ihat  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  (he  aurvAo*  bad 
been  4$0,(X)01.,  hii  estimate  W4»uld  bftve  hPea 
realised,  and  bo  expectation  disi^ppplntad»  It 
was,  however,  with  no  ordinary  satwhcUpo  that 
he  had  to  state,  that  notwllJistajialng  (he  reduce 
lion  then  made, and  notwitbslAndlng  tjiat  a  more 
immediate  effect  was  flvea  t^  twit  redoetimis 
and  greater  loss  cunseqveully  lustaiopd  than 
had  original] V  been  contemplated,  (he  ACt«al 
surplus  of  tne  year  was  l»437«7441i*^fi'eatlv 
exceeding  not  only  what  would  have  peAp  mJV 
ficient  to  realise  his  estimate»  hut  exceediw 
even  (hat  surplus  which  he  had  thought,  himpeir 
authorized  to  expects  Indeoeiident  of  any  sv^ 
sequent  diminution  of  (he  taxes  (heajr«  hear)*-'* 
He  would  now  advert  to  some  detaUa  of  the 
case,  and  make  some  pbservalioaf  oiipj»  the 
difTerent  branches  of  the  revenue  in  vhidi  4haf 
increase  had  taken  place.  And  first  a»  to  tho 
customs.  The  receipt  under  thia  head*  he  haa 
estimated  at  11,550^001.,  and  havit^l  aftorv 
wards  repealed  customs  duties  tp  the  amouoipf 
at  least  9(M),000].,  of  which  he  anticipated  that 
450,0001.  would  be  lost  to  the  revpoue  io  1384^ 
it  followed  that  his  calculations  wpu|d  havi^ 
been  verified  if  (be  actual  receipt  had  beoi 
11,100,0001.:  in  additionv  bowever«  Io  (ha  IpM 
sustained  by  the  immedi||te  effect  of  redpend 
duty,  the  net  receipt  of  (he  cuatom*  waa  M\ 
further  lowered  bv  (he  pavmept  pf  00  leas  (hail 
460,0001.  nppn  (he  stock  io  hand  pf  Mlk»  m 
order  to  give  more  immediaie  efficaov  Io  thp 
change  of  duty  and  system  in  regaro  to  tM 
article;  and  yet,  in  sm(e  of  (hese  two  cireiimi* 
stances,  it  appeared  tnat  (he  net  prpdf  cp  of  iljio 
cuetoms  for  1894  was  00  Ipaa  than  I  l4Rt7«00(n# 
Npfr  to  what  waa  this  increaae  to  be  aieiibedf- 
The  proxiaiate  cp^se  was,  doobtleaa,  Iho  iat 
creased  capaeity  ot  the  people  of  tbH  cowMiyi 
to  consume  the  produce  of  other  coiiiitrie% 
aided  and  invigorated  by  the  reciprocal  A«ililf^ 
which  our  consumption  of  foreign  urticlptforoi 
to  other  nations  in  the  extended  oae  of  the  fwot 
ducts  of  oar  own  induitiy.  Bat  it  mifbi  h^ 
said  (hat  this  increase  was  acoldental  $  ihM.ili 
had  arisen  out  of  seme  special  circwmatancoaW 
(he  time,  or  firom  some  peculiar!^  in  ovr  Wim4 
tion.  Surely  that  waa  not  the  €ii«e*  W^a  4t 
not  occasioned,  00  the  conlraiyv  by  somstWf 
the  vevy  reverse  of  whaX  was  epocmerai  and  po«* 
culiar,  by  somrthinf  inheren(  jji  Iho  oatVP  aai 
coimected  with  (he  very  eiaeoce  of  hamaa  10* 
ciety  ?  The  demonstrated  tepdeocy  of  popiilii»* 
tion  to  increase  would  alone  he  «oflic|en4t  k». «» 
mat  measure,  to  account  for  It;  but  Mdrpo»«' 
dent  of  (hat  cause,  there  was  a  priociple  |o  te 
constitution  of  social  man  'Which  led  optioof'lo 
ope  q  (heir  arms  to  each  other,  nod  tooalahiiilll 
newood  closer  cpon^xiofif  bjjr  mipialetingto  mi*i 
tnal  coovepioncei  a  pniociplo  wliich  eroMMl' 
nevf  wan(p,  stimuinted  new  deiiree 9  apoghl  Um 
new  eqjpyments,  and,  by  the  hooefioeiMO  of 
providence,  contributed  to  the  ge^ra)  bafpin 
qess  of  mankind.  Thi»  principle  might,  i%  WM 
true,  be  impeded  by  war  and  U«  colom^ieet  It 
might  he  diverted  by  accident  from  ita  patonl 
channel^  itmi^t  be  copntrfaetf d (qs wt well 
knew  in  this  country)  by  the  improvldeiiee  of 
mlstohen  legislation  f  hot  it  wM  alvrojt  aiirOv 
always  in  motion,  and  bad  a  pcrpetnaJ  tepdescy 
to  go  forward  1  and, when  thejr  radpoted  npea 
the  facility  wMh  waa  «ivPiR  to  Ua  iveroHon  %f 
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ni^(l«fi3k'>ariwy  bkTi  fiiHifuhed  (ft  laugh).  He 
()Mk<tBrHu|IUiffr)  wi^h^d  flU  tlie  papers  to  be 
Mofiii>(^'^  )  lb  ,%new  who  vould  (nen  make  the 
lM(rf'.sf'#(tur^<  knd' he  was  quite  sure  itKould 
mt^bff'Mi'*  AtcbetoD,  and  the  rcBt  of  the  law- 
Hrsand'tigems.* 

^fiii<i\,''JJU$hington  avoired  that  be  had  signed 
Cto1.Nob{c*«  mne  to  the  petition,  but  he  feft 
taiyy  atnhori^cd  to  do  so,  ha? uig  conversed 
v^ith  liis  ghll^nt  frietod  before  he  left  town,  and 
ttscertal  led'bis  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
*'-  Mn  Br^\i^httm  was  surprised  that  any  person, 
111  eoMec^uence  of  some  conversation  which  be 
fiiatl  liaif  with  another,  should  imarine  that  be 
Aot^sscd  a  cttrtt  Blanche,  to  sign  m  name  of 
that  other  to  a  petition,  containing  charges 
o^inst  individuals.  He  thought  such  a  prac- 
tice iMonsfsteut  with  the  privilege  of  the  liouie. 
Mr.  Canriing  agreed,  iliat  it  was  carl7ing  in- 
fornnlKty  too  far  to  sign  a  person's  name  to  a 
p(»fitidU  merely  on  the  warrant  of  opinions  ex- 
iM^ssed  in  general  conversation.  Re  went  on 
k  observe  diat  there  were  two  modes  of  set- 
tling a  dlsptite,  one,  by  an  uoexpensive  arbi- 
tration, HUd  tl»fe  other  by  process  of  law.  He 
Ihdu^t  the  fbrmer  mode  the  best  (hear).  He 
lli»iight  it  bard  that  a  person  could  not  ex- 

£ress  that  opinion  without  its  bebg  said  of 
tmlliat  he  brought  forward  charges  against  in- 
iKviduals  connected  with  the  legal  profession. 
Ho- knew  no  reason  why  the  gentlemen  of  th^t 
tiirofoftsinn  should  feel  sore  because  It  was  sup- 
p^d  that  they  liked  employment  If  it  were 
mid  thiit  physicians  liked  to  get  patients,  cler- 

Sinen  the  cure  of  souls,  a  lawyer  clients— v^as 
)%•  to  bo  considered  as  icandalum  magnrntum 
against  those  professions?  He  rememliered 
t&t  not  long  since  «  member  of  that  boutie 
aiated  tliat  W  fettled  in  half  an  hour  a  difler* 
#iice  which  had  been  the  subject  of  litigation 
f»r  nmny  years.  Such  a  story  in  the  present 
ttni|f«T  of  the  leamed'gent  might  be  contfrued 
into  an  ottack  on  lawyers  generally.  It  was 
too  much  to  Of  pert  that  he  should  not  express 
Ms  Ofpinion  in  favour  of  arbitration  again.st  liti- 
gatft0n,berause  there  happened  to  be  more  than 
tiM  usual  proportion  of  lawyers  on  the  opposite 
benokes.  .Indeed  he  never  recollected  vn  oppo- 
iMoB  so  entirely  rompoaed  of  lawyer*  (a  laugli). 
It  was  the  disposition  of  every  profession  to 
got  business,  and  if  that  were  the  case  at  pre- 
HKM  with  respect  to  the  bar,  it  was  the  tirst 
time  that  honourable  and  magnificent  profes* 
dk»n  had  appeared  in  so  disinterested  a  light. 

Air.  jtkercromhii  said,  he  objected  to  the  ne* 
titien  presented  on  a  former  evening,  not  be- 
paase  Itsttacked  the  Icjral  profcMion  generally, 
bat  bei  auso  it  advanced  specific  charges  against 
Individuals. 

Mr.  Brvugham  said,  that  the  gallant  officer 
might  speak  as  long  as  bo  liiicd  in  defence  of 
the  Dulbe  of  Wellington,  and  use  as  many  hard 
words  as  be  pleased,  but  it  would  do  no  good. 
The  ^foestlon  should  be  decided  not  on  the  un- 
•ivom  statements  of  the  gallant  officer,  but 
on  tke  flwoni  evidence  of  competent  witnesses. 

The  petition  was  then  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  en  the  table* 

Interest  on  L/>am  in  India. 

LORra,  Pmoar,  Jvwb  l7.>^The  Marquia 
of  IfmMngf  rose  to  faitrodnte  a  bill  to  explnin 
i»f  Mfhilaitse  of  the  13th  Oeo.  III.,  which  li- 
Biilbd  ille  re  to  offaxle  rest  ttm  loonaumde  la  India  to 


rSI  pei^  iient,  His  bill  wat  f?94frHI  fwcmiaijf 
by  (he  constrnirtion  lately  pui  Hjpoii  Ibis  fUuis« 
t>y  the  law  officersof  the  Crown,  u  cootm^bctiiMi 
of  the  system  which  had  boon  acted  oo  ft»r  half 
a  century  in  India.  Aecordiog  to  tbi^  opinio* 
the  c}au«e  in  question  citondod  to  the  wbofe  of 
India— even  to  the  dominjMHM  of  i^doptmdeBt 
princes,  over  whom  the  Ef^&t  Ipdia  Company 
cxerciised  no  control.  The  pioamblf  of  the  ace 
showed  the  real  meaning  of  (he  claofe.  It  waa 
made  neoal  to  take  a  higher  ralo  than  \%  per 
cent,,  because,  under  the  plea  of  inlereai,  pre* 
seats  had  sometimes  bean  cprraptly  taken  s  bnt 
the  framers  of  the  bill  novor  droaaowd  of  re- 
straining 3ntii&  snl^cts  from  takkig  any  rate 
of  interest  io  the  dominiooa  of  an  indepoodeal 
prince.  If  this  could  be  s«ipposedt  the  grooiest 
confusion  would  ensve :  for  how  coold  «cta 
done  in  foreign  aadgiwii^fnt  statos  be  made 
cognizable  in  bia  Majosty'a  csovrta  in  India? 
The  act,  on  thisoonstructiontPrnpotedapoBalty 
which  the  Coorts  bad  no  means  of  laiiciia^ 
He  then  procee4ed  f|i  vbow  "that'  the  cooalra^ 
tion  of  the  law^roHicors  of  (he  Crown  wao  i^ 
consistent  with  subseqnoni  ifigalationt  of  the 
Supreme  Goverpmeot  (^f  India.  These  re^l^ 
tions  which  wor?  registered  in  the  Snprome 
Court  of  Jus^ce,  and  vere  aooaally  laid  be* 
fore  parliament,  had  (ho  force  of  law.  By  oao 
of  them,  promulipated  in  Ht^S,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest  was  advanced  fr^BI  25  to  $7  per  ceoL 
Another,  in  1803,  extended  it  to  4a  These 
regulations,  together  nith  an  nnlnterropted 
practice  of  half  a  century,  chBarly  shoviea  the 
opinion  of  the  Directors  and  the  Indiaa  Go- 
vernment, as  to  the  limits  Unpoatd  as  the  raio 
of  interest  by  the  provisions  of  (he  act.  Oo 
these  grounds  he  submitted  a  bill  Co  amend  mad 
explain  the  ISth  Geo.  III.  He  shooM,  here- 
after, moift  that  tha  opinion  of  (hp  jndget  bo 
taken  to  as(^r(ain  wliether  this  bill  eflectoallj 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  claase  of  tke  act 
relative  to  the  rate  of  iaieresu 
The  bill  wm  read  a  ftrst  tiiao. 


Wbonesdat,  Jomb  M,*-Tbe  Vaniolo  of 
Hattingi  moved  the  second  reading  of  hia  bill. 
He  proceeded  to  recapitulate  dM  sabataace  of 
his  former  qieech,  observing  that  the  jo^fs* 
and  several  noble  lords  were  now  la  the  bo«ae, 
who  were  absent  ««  the  last  occasloiL — To  olb* 
viate  all  uncertainty,  he  proposed,  in  the  pre^ 
sent  bill,  to  declare,  in  express  terns,  that  tbo 
clause  In  the  ISth  Geo.  IIL  dUnotoxtcnd  to 
persons  within  the  territoriea  of  ladepeiidoat 
sovereigttSb  In  the  greater  part  of  all  Asmef 
statutes  the  words  **  Eaat  lodiea'*  were  ox* 
closively  applied  to  the  possaioloBB  of  (ho 
Company.  Andes  to  the  STth  CSeo.  III.  v«. 
ferred  to  in  the  papers  on  the  table,  that  ttotato 
only  prohibited  the  lending  owney  to  the  nacUo 
princes,  with  the  sanetijo  of  the  govonior- 
general.  This  sanction  would  not  have  booa 
reserved,  if  the  possible  oecesdiy  of  aupplvnK 
the  native  sovereigns  with  loans  had  not  •««« 
contemplated  by  the  legislature  i  an^  iko  act 
would  have  bren  nngatorv,  if  tha  inltrvot  «• 
such  loans  had  been  restricted  to  It  per  oestf. 
—a  rate  at  which  no  lenden  would  oe  fotta4» 
Ho  then  moved  the  second  r««adlngf  and  pat  o 

Juestion  to  tlie  judges,  whether  the  bOI  wtro. 
need  did  truly  set  forth  the  intent  and  ■^^^'^^wj 
of  the  clause  in  the  ISth  Geo.  III. 

The  bill  was  read  •&  second  time,  oiler  vrlUcIl 
the  judges  withdrew,  and  the  hoose  a4|Oi 
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Bcifi  owfered.  t|ie.  opinion  of  tw  ^^^getf  in 
lavoor  of  the  Ib^,  TI^  ac(  for  retttnctiog  the 
imte  of  intt^rest  to  19  Der  cent  was  a  |>enal 
AtaXute,  an4  (herefore  lo  be  construed  strictly* 
By  its  literal.  Interpretation  it  was  only  to  be 
eiif4>rced  within  the  possessions  of  the  Com- 
pany. I^  could  not  regulate  1  be  transactions 
of  borrowers  or  lenders  in  the  dominions  of  the 
native  prince^.  Such  borrowers  must  apply 
for  prptecdon  to  their  own  Government,  and 
aoC  (o  that  of  the  Company.  Besides,  b^  the 
act,  the  oQencie  of  usury  was  to  be  punished 
where  it  was  committed — hut  what  junsdiction 
had  we  in  the  dominions  of  the  native  princes  ? 
In  this  construction  of  the  law  they  were  sup- 
ported by  Iwo  decisions  of  the  Supr«m«  Court 
of  Bengal. 

TIk;  bill  was  ordered  for  committal  to- 
morroir. 

FINANCE  AND  TAADS. 

The  Budget. 

COMMONS,  MoifDAT,  Fbb.  S8.**The 
bouse  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means. 

The  ChoMcdtor  of  the  Exchequer :  Although 
be  coold  not  forbear  to  congratulate  the  house 
upon  die  auspicious  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  cfiiled  upon  to  review  the  state  of 
the  ^nances,  he  could  truly  say  that  he  did  not 
do  to  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  a  flourish, 
ngrwi^any  desire  to  induce  the  country  to 
uidnlge  in  an  unreasonable  exultation  as  to  the 
present^  or  an  extravagant  anticipation  as  to 
%^*fiif  ure.  But  although  be  had  no  such  ob- 
ject in  view»  ajsd  although  there  might  be  in 
iA  coqntiy,  and  unquestionably  were  in  other 
coaotri^Sf  persons  woo,  either  jealous  of  th« 
eminence  of  9^T  station,  or  ignomnt  of  the 
causes  H^iich  hfU  placed  us  (herci  might  re- 
present our  present  prosperity  a*  the  fore- 
moner  ^f  our  ruin,  and  might  wish  to  represent 
Bs  as  having  merely  hastened 

-. '*  Qumerosil  parars 

Kzcelsao  tnnia  tahulata,  unde  altior  esset 

Casus*  ^t  impulse  prseceps  Idimane  ruinas,** 
^e  never ihelesa  waa  of  opinion,  that  if  upon  a 
iair  review  of  our  sUufilion  there  should  appear 
lA'he  'nothing  hollow  in  its  fpundalion,  arttpcial 
in  I's  superstructure,  or  flimiyr  Ui  its  general 
f^ittlt^they  might  safely  venture  to  contemplate 
with  iQfltructive  admirfition  the  Jbannon^  of  ita 
proportions  and  the  solidity  of  its  basu^  lie 
said,  wiih  instrnctive  iidnuratlon,  because  he 
was  saiisfiea  that  no  one  could  calmly  and  phi- 
Idspphically  consider  it,  without  seeing  pour- 
tifaye^  iMefore  him  in  the  most  legible  characters* 
tj^  course  pf  policy  which  it  was  9U|^  duty  to 
parsue.  if  we  wished  tp  consolidate  our  own 
resonreef ,  an4  to  promote  the  general  happi' 
nesa  ofmiiokind.  Under  these  impressions  tneq, 
and  visbiog  gentlemen  to  keep  these  considera- 
tions in  view  in  applying  tnemselves  to  the 
present  huslness,  he  should  proceed  to  the  de- 
detflhi  of  the  question  before  the  house.  In 
4nl««  this,  he  dioulfi  6rs(  bring  under  the  notice 
ejf  &.  committee  a  comparison  of  the  actual 
reven'oe  of  (be  last'yrar,  with  the  estimate  of  it 
which  be  laid  before  the  bouse  at  the  com- 
menremtrat  of  the  Inst  session.  He  assumed  at 
Iteit  time,  that  at'the  expiration  of  1^94  there 
-•fOiil4  ^*  A  clear  surplus  of  nbout  Ifi^fiOOl. ; 
an^  upon  that  assumption,  and  carryjcg  lis  views 
fifrward  to  the  end  of  the  }e'ar  InTZ,  the  bouse 


mon^M  t9,ii?«MArt4tm|lm  lorpmiitiiifMiit 

tlib  amount  of  no  I«m  than,  1,900^0001  ,.o|pFrhtafe 
sum  he  calculated  that  the  jeveaue  would. In 
that  vear  lose  about  one  hajf,.  pr  6dQjOOOI»if<.«q 
that  if,  at  the  end  of  the  ye»x:^  the  mivAo*  had 
been  4$0.000l.,  his  estimate  w«uld  have  hoea 
realised,  and  BO  eipectsilon  disappqintad»    It 
was«  ho  we  vert  with  no  ordloai^  satwction  that 
he  had  to  9tate,  that  notwithstaji4lng  iheredBc^ 
tion  then  made, and  notwitbslAndlflg  th»t  amorB 
immediate  effect  was  flfen  tB  that  redttCtiOB« 
and  greater  lorn  cunseqo(?nlIy  lUSlaioBd  than 
had  originallv  been  coniemplated,  (he  ACt«al 
surplus  of  the  year  was  l,437«744l«-freBt|v 
exceeding  not  only  what  would  have  P^  MliV 
ficieot  to  realise  hit  estinrnte,  hut  exceedhw 
even  that  surplus  which  he  had  thought  himaeir 
authorized  to  expect.  Independent  of  aBy  svhi* 
sequent  diminution  of  the  taxes  (heajr4  hear)*-<* 
He  would  now  advert  to  som^  detBiU  of  th« 
case,  and  make  some  pbsarvalioAf  opPB  thf 
difierent  branches  of  ihf  reveone  in  voidi  Ibif 
increase  had  taken  place.    And  first  as  tp  thf 
customs,    The  receipt  under  this  head*  he  haa 
estimated  at  11,550^001.,  and  havil^  aftart 
wards  repealed  customs  duties  tp  the  anwuintpf 
at  least  9(N),0001.,  of  which  be  anticipateA  that 
450,0001.  would  be  lost  to  the  revfoiie  in  liS8A^ 
it  followed  that  his  calcuIatiBoa  would  Jmvi^ 
been  verified  if  the  actual  receipt  MdhecM 
11,100,0001. :  in  addition*  however,  lo  tha  IPM 
sustained  by  the  immedinte  effect  of  redf  e<l4 
duty,  the  net  receipt  of  the  customs  was  MU| 
furdier  lowered  bv  the  pavmeB<  of  no  Irss  than 
460,0001.  upon  the  stock  in  hand  of  «Uk,  te 
order  to  give  more  immediate  efficaov  Ip  thB 
change  of  duty  and  system  in  regard  tfi  tM 
article;  and  yet,  inspMe  of  these  two  cinrnm* 
stancesf  it  appeared  tnat  the  net  prpdfCB  of  <iImi 
customs  for  1894  was  no  Ifm  than  I  V^JML 
Npfr  to  what  waa  thia  increaac  to  be  aiBiibpdl 
The  proximate  cause  was,  doahiless,  Ihp  10^ 
creased  capacity  of  the  people  of  lh3  c^trntay 
to  consume  the  produce  of   other  coBptriof^ 
aided  and  invigorated  by  the  reciprpcaJ  UwlUfi 
which  our  consumption  of  fpreign  iirticlBBf»r# 
to  other  nations  in  the  extended  ase  of  the  fWBi- 
ducts  of  our  own  industry.    Bat  it  mifbi  h*) 
said  that  this  increase  was  ncoldental  f  tha^.  Hi 
had  arisen  out  of  seme  special  circwmitaac<i.B^ 
(he  time,  or  firom  «ome  peculiarity  in  oBr  BltiiB4 
tion.    Surely  that  was  not  the  €||«b*    W^s  if 
not  occasioned,  on  the  conirafyv  by  spmathiBf' 
the  very  reverse  of  what  was  e|mem«rai  and  pa** 
collar,  by  something  inherent  in  Iho  B*tvB  Bad- 
connected  with  the  very  esaeBceof hamiBiip^ 
ciety?  The  demonstrated  tendeacy.  of  pppuhiM 
tion  to  ^crease  would  alone  hf  «|iflic|eB4v  ^)  m» 
great  measure,  to  accpunt  Ipr  It:  hut  MrpB»«! 
dent  of  that  cause,  there  was  a  priBfiple.iB  te 
constitntion  of  spcial  man;whiMMBBtipaf'Ui 
open  their  arms  tp  each  other,  BAd  tPOfftahiiilll 
newmul  closer  cppB^xiofif  by  minlBtetiBg  to  IMl*i 
tnal  convenience}  a  pnmcinlB  which  afB%t«4' 
nevf  wantp,  stimulated  new  desirety  poBght  fini 
new  eivioyments,  and,  by  the  hBiiefioeoBB  of 
providence,  contributed  tP  the  goBrral  bafph* 
ness  of  mankind.    This  priocipla  mif htt  It  WM 
true,  be  impeded  by  war  and  it|  catamKiof;  H 
might  be  diverted  by  accident  from  its  Mtnnl 
channel^  itmi^t  be  couoteractf d (a» Wt Wf II 
knew  in  this  country)  by  the  improTldBBoe  of 
nihitakeB  legisiatien  f  but  i(.  wii»  nlwugrt  aiiTp* 
alwayf  in  motion,  aqd  had  a  perpeliiaJ  tcMfBcy 
to  go  forward  1  and. when  thejr  rBflpetod  Qpoa 
the  facility  whlcji  waa  #4ve9  to  It*  iverwiloii  %f 


sed: 
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Hn  tfkkhCikfUfftU^  of  moaMrn  i^leacvk  «Bd  by 
the  BMglAd^eiierf  ies-of  the  irteAm-engloe,  who 
could'dowbtthftt  iu  «xpamido  wai  progreMive, 
•ndili«flVct  permanent  I  liupeared  to  mui  , 
therefore,  that  it  might  safely  beanerted,  that 
the  uktetkm  in  this  branch  of  the  revoDoe  was 
not  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  a  temporary 
cpmbinatipxi  of  fortunate  circumstances,  and 
that  ho  was  not  too  saof  uioe  irhen  he  took  the 
prpduce  q{  last  year  as  the  solid  basis  upon 
which  be  calculated  the  state  of  that  hraoch 
of  tlie  revenue  for  years  to  come. — The  next 
item  of  revenue  wfts  the  excise,  which  was  pe- 
culiarly  important*  both  firom  its  amount,  and 
from  lis  iminediate  connexion  with  the  comforts 
of  the  people>  In  Ibis  branch,  not  onlv  bad  the 
produce  of  last  year  suipassed  that  of  the  for- 
mer, wbicb  itself  exceeded  the  average  of  the 
three  p^cedipf  years*  but  it  luid  gone  very  tir 
beyond  what  he  had  ventured  to  anlicipate. 
The  .profjuce  which  be  had  anticipated  wax 
d5j085^l  I  the  actual  result  was  26,768,0001. 
being  an  excess  of  1,143,0001.  This  must  be 
matter  of  sincere  gratiEcation  to  every  one  who 
felt  an  interest  in  the  well  heing  of  his  fellow- 
subjects;  since  he  could  state,  that  of  almost 
evejy  article  contributing  to  the  excise^  there 
hpd  been  such  an  increased  coosumptiua,  as  to 
i^^icat^y  inthe  n^ost  uoequivucal  manner,  the 
i^creinmgease^  comfort^  and  happiness  of  the 
S<pQp1f|.  TT^i'  would  he  shewn  by  a  reference  to 
%^,'piiper  Which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
e:[^i)l)fted  .an  incrcaae  upon  the  fulluwing  fir- 
deles,  which  he  would  read  (o  the  committee ; 
vi^«  ^^^An  increase  upoa  auctions  of  IS  pfr 
Cffi^i  sirodgbeer,  15}  table  beer,  dOy  brickn. 
40)  tifes,  15;  tallow  candles, 94;  wax  candles, 
61  cofiee,  $){  cocoa  nuis,  6^}  glass,  SO; 
cy.de:^  and  perrv,  19;  leather  (tanned),  10 » 
leather  skins,  15;  licences,  7;  malt,  3;  paper 
Q  and  2  class)  ISJ;  paper  (mill  board),  15 « 
pepper,  .10 1  printed  goods  (calicoes)  24  { 
a^aioed  paper,  20  (  hard  soap,  7|;  soft  soap, 
I2ii  Btitish' iDiriU,  66;  foreign  spirits,  25; 
sldoe  bottles,  l5;  sweets,  ^c,  45;  tea,  1;^} 
tpbacco  and  snufi*,  3} :  wine,  5;  wrought  plate, 
I^  per  cent.  He  now  cntte  to  the  stami*s.  He 
«ftfmate4  last  year  that  they  would  produce 

2(K1I,0C01. ;  and  he  afterwards  proposed  a  re- . 
_;lion  of  law  stamps,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
200,0001*  per  ann.,  and  commencing  Oct.  lOlb, 
1624.  woutd  have  brought  the  recei^it  down 
to^  6,75O,000L— i  only  of  the  reduced  duly 
being  tost  In  that  year»  The  real  produce 
df  the  year  hnd  been  7,244,0001.,  so  that  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  had  obtained 
the  benefit  of  cheap  justice  without  making  the 
iacrifice  which  we  were  prepared  to  encounter. 
The  Post-office  he  took  at  1,460,0001.;  it 
brought  1^20,0001.,  (hat  increase  being  the 
datura]  consequence  of  increasing  activity  in 
tne  general  business  of  the  country.  Upon  the 
ifhole.  }ifi  might  say^  that  although  there  might 
nhve  been  some  who  feared  at  the  time  that  he 
i^as  risking  too  much,  all  must  now  admit  that 
hi*  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  and  that 
Ite^  mtght '  safely  venture  to  adopt  the  same 
OTlnclpfo  ip  franlng  his  present  estimates. — 
H^  had  now'  1^  state  to  the  committee,  bis 
ckl(;dtatfons  for  the  present  year,  and  the 
gWittnds  on  which  thev  were  fonned.  He 
absuni<^d  the  produce  of  1825,  including  every 
tblng,  at  56.445,3701.  The  ekpendityre  would 
bp  56;00r,8&l.  tncJOdtng  5,486,6^.  as  sinking 
t&tid,  which  Vapid  give  "a  clear  lurphir  of 
4lSi2M.  lie  itoutd  proceed 'to  e'xAmin^  the 
details.    Tht  Cnitont  for   I8K,  ho  took  at 


11,900,0001.,  and  he  wodld  expiate  wkf  1» 
assumed  ait  exceM  «b9f<  <ke  artnal  .  net 
produce  of  la<t  year.  TaJung  the  laat  vaar*s 
receipt  as  the  basui  of  the  present,  be  BighC  add 
to  it  50.0001.,  i^hich  would  be  savoA  by  the 
progressive  diminution  of  certaia  boMitioaapoB 
6sb  and  linen «  he  might  add  also.  460,0001. 
being  the  amount  of  the  rrpayneat  of  Ike  Aock 
in  hand  of  silk,  nhich  iias  merely  a  casual  loss. 
These  sums,  then,  would  stand  as  follows : 

Receipts  of  IS25     ti^U^^JOOO 

Diminution  of  bounties    50jOOO 

Stock  of  silk  in  hand  400,000 


From  this,  however,  he  must  deduct  4  lOjOOOI. 
for  the  full  operation  of  the  reduction  of  duties 
last  year,  which  would  leave  the  produce  at 
11,427,0001.;  but  as  he  was  anxious  to  keep 
within  the  mark,  he  would  only  estimate  it  at 
11,350,0001.,  retaining  elbow  room  to  (he 
amount  of  77,0001.  —  The  estimate  for  fho 
Excise  he  stated  at  2o,400,000l. ;  the  produce 
of  la^t  year  was  26,768,0001,  firom  which  must 
be  deducted  200,0001.,  on  account  of  the  entire 
cessation  of  the  salt  duty,  and  37/X)0t.  on 
account  of  tl»  further  eOect  of  last  year*s 
diroinntion  of  the  duty  on  rum.  The  't^ps 
would,  in  all  probability,  produce  7,IOO.OODi., 
aft6r  ullow  log  for  a  diminution  of  150,000l«  on 
account  of  the  further  effect  of  tha  repeal  of 
the  law  stamp  duty.  The  assessed  and  land 
tate^  would  not  be  less  than  4^5MH.,  nor 
the  Post-office  than  1,500,0001.,  being  20,0001. 
letf  than  last  year.  The  minCellaneons,  in- 
cluding 100,0001.  due  under  treaty  fmdi  the 
Dutch  Government,  would  be  7S0JD00L ;  and 
lastly,  there  would  be  received  from  the  tru^ 
tees  of  half  pHy  and  pensions,  4,4703701.  Tbo 
whole,  therefore,  would  stand  «s  fulfo^s  t — 

Customs »,,.£\\iiSOjM 

Excise 26.40OJ0OP 

Stains 7,lto.00O     ' 

Taxes 4,875,000 

Post-office IJWfiOO 

Miscellaneous 750jOdO 

Trustees  of  Half  Pay     4,470,370 

^56,445370 
Ttanlng  now  'to  'the  espenditnre  of  l9tS,  It 
would  be  found  to  amount  to  56,001  J842I.  Of 
thls»  the  llrst  items  constituted  the  permanefil 
charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund;  aod  hie 
should  here  explain  that  the  increase  oT  the 
sinking  fond  beyond  last  yeAr  arose  la  greal 
measure  from  the  course  adopted  retpectbl^  Om 
dittentient  holders  of  4  per  cent^  Tlie  stoclk 
standing  in  their  names  amounted  to'  abouC 
6,000,0001. ;  and  as  they  wer«  to  be  paid  oC)>y 
an  Ivsue  of  excheauer  bills,  which  were  t6  W 
sobsequently  discnarged  out  of  the  sthlllu^ 
fund,  the  amount  of  their  stock  was  traasferi^  jl 
at  an  interest  of  3}  per  cent.,  from  theb"  wmnSi 
to  those  of  the  commissioners  for  the  redvc^flMi 
of  the  national  debt,  and  the  Interest  of  Ae 
stock  so  transferred,  became  an  addHicMi  ti»  cW 
■inking  fi^d.  The  other  itams  of  espettMwre 
arose  nom  the  annuah  supplies  vofed  nv  fmfitM^ 
ment,  and  the  two  together  would  stand  thos  t^ 
coifsotmATBo  fvno,  ^_ 

Tntarest  of  Debt g^lJtSSJBtO 

Ditto  of  Eichequer  Bills         40^000 

Civil  Llit.ftc..: «.OMMX» 

Half  Pay  Annuity t^COMO 

8faiklngFuad .'.     S,48>jm 

lST,flO,»4 
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I  InlemlorSkclMqiMrBillft  £  890.090 

Army  ..- • 7,Q1K7M 

Nnvy   6,0S3,lse 

Ordtence . . . .  ^ 1  ,S76,64 1 

MisocUaiieont ,,.•..      9^00/)t'0 


•     ToliU  Rzpeiiditttrv j^56|001^ 

RwM  annecetsai^  to  trouble  the  committee 
ifitlf  A^y  detailed  exunination  of  Ibis  ezpendi- 
tiire,  fiirther  than  to  lay,  that  a  portion  of  the 
increaied  cbarg^  of  thio  army  arose  from  the 
expense  which  would  be  incurred  this  vear  by 
training  the  English  and  Scotch  militia,  and 
thai  the  miscellaneooa  charge  was  increased  by 
the  oecetsitY.  of  paying  no  less  than  S30,OOOI.  to 
the  United  States  of  America  for  certain  negroes 
who  ^fl  their  masters  and  attached  thcmseivea 
t^  onr  forces  during  the  late  war.  By  the 
treaty, of  Ghent  we  were  bound  to  pay  for  such 
iiegroes>  and  the  amount  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred was  tbe  result  of  a  reference,  under  the 
provUions  of  that  treaty »  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Dedueting,  then,  the 
total  cWge  of  56,001,8491.  from  the  total  re- 
venue of  .56«445,S701.,  the  net  surplus  would  be, 
as  ^V«  Mated,  448,d$S].  |  and  if,  following 
lite  CQUiffi  which  was  pursued  last  year,  we  cast 
ovr  eyo4  .forwputl  to  l*j96  and  18!^,  a  surplus 
n%M  be  expected  of  864,6761.  for  1886,  and  of 
lJ&f,676l.  for  1897.  The  latter  surplus  would 
<feriTe  it»  ipcrQa«e  beyond  the  year  immediately 
pftXeding  lU  from  a  diminution  which  he  pro- 
(Mi^d'tjO,  effect  in  the  bounty  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  refilled  sugar.  By  the  present  law,  tbe 
diits  iipop  raw  sugar  varied  according  to  its 
price  ;  ^hen.the  average  price  was  below  47s. 
ttte  nnty.  was  87t.  percwt,  and  the  duty  was 
liable  to  a  graduated  Kale  of  increase  accord- 
ing as  the  average  price  might  reach  certain 
specified  amounts.  This  was  a  very  faulty 
system,  tfnU,  because  tbe  additional  duty  (which 
was  necessarily  presumed  to  be  paid  by  the 
consam^)  attached  «ihen  the  price  of  the  article 
was  already  high,  and  secondly,  because  the 
drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar 
wascalculatecl  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
duty  Bp9a  the  muscovado  was  mvariably  paid  at 
t^  ^cNr  fAte.  Now,  88  he  was  willing  to 
C^fego'  l&e  contingent  advantage  of  the  ascend- 
i^  scale,  and  thought  it  desirable  to  fix  the 
diity'j^rmanently  at97s.,  it  seemed  to  follow 
ail  ^n.obvious  consequence,  that  tbe  drawback 
B^ald  be  modified  accordingly ;  and  this  change 
or.sj^^m  would  save  to  the  revenue  Ss.  per 
cwt  In  tj^  drawback,  and  might  be  taken  as  a 
toU|,ia vWg  of  about  300,0001. :  b  the  estimate, 
therl|^i|i^  of  tbe  Customs  for  1897,  the  first  year 
in  v^h  we  modification  would  be  in  operation, 
b<  aaipii^ed  an  addition  to  that  amount.  Me  need 
DC|t^yrMB jipon  the  committee  the  propriety  of 
t%i(tfi;,tbis  course  :  the  8s.  in  question  being  a 
po«^tvfi.ti»punty,  and  not  a  mere  drawback  of 
dii^  •(^lfi|all[y  paid,  it  clearly  became  the  inte- 
rcs|Joff(jurciga  governments  to  impose  an  addi- 
liom^o^  upon  our  refined  sugar,  equivalent 
ta  jtp^1^Qiily»aod  thus  to  put  that  revenue  into 
their  ot|hi  pockets  at  our  expense.  At  the  same 
time  nt  should  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
c«am^ce#  redjif  tion  of  duty  upon  West  India 
prodai^' of  jdiflere^t  kinds  io  the  full  amount  of 
the  chtfgi;  which  would  be  fiivoured  by  this 
change  «f  ayskm.  It  thus  appeared  thai  tbe 
•■rplim^ih^  years  ending  wlthJiCI^  wqM  be 
as  falfoifi: — 
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Tatal £AfiOafit4,i     :.• 

When  he  last  year  presetlted  to  thfe  hotiRe'ft' 
calculation  of  surplus  founded  upmr  the  ttanis' 
principle,  ho  asked,  •*  What  we  were  to  do  trith 
it?**    He  repeated  that  question  now,  and  he' 
answered  It  as  he  did  then,   **  We  may  do  with' 
it  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  it  b  ofir  duty  to  dq 
it"    He  should  submit  a  series  of  propositions' 
to  the  house,  which,  he  was  satisfied,  would  b^ 
found  eminently  Calculated  to  promote  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  tbe  community,  if  thosfe  i^pie- 
reMswere  considered  in  their  ifaore  ext^ded 
sense,  as  combining  enlightened  principles  of 
policy  with  positive  relief  frpm  fiscal  pressure. 
He  had  three  main  objects  in  view : — 1st.  Tn« 
creased  facility  of  consumption  at  home,  lit 
conjunction  with  Increased  extension  of  con^-. 
merce  abroad  $  9nd.  A  combination  of  the  first 
principle  with  the  restriction  of  smuggling'; 
and  8rd.  Some  alleviation  of  the  pressure  of 
direct  taxatiun.    He  mentioned  direct  taxation 
last,  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  advan-* 
tages  which  the  country  would  derive  fn>m  a' 
steady  attention  to  the  two  preceding  objects,; 
were  ten  thousand  times  greater  than    thote 
Which  would  result  from  giving  a  decided  pre-' 
ference  to  the  latter.    He  was  well  aware  W' 
what  he  exposed  himself  in  making  thb  state-' 
ment ;  he  had  been  repeatedly  told  that  even- 
ing, that  if  he  wished  to  acquire  popularity, 
either  f«)r  himself  or  the  Government,  the  best;' 
way  to  obuin  it  would  be  to  reduce  the  assess^ 
ed  taxes.      But,  although  it  would  be  foTly  to'' 
despise  popularity,  he  would  net  seek  It  by 
consulting  particular  interests  at  die  expense 
of  the  general  good ;  and  he  was  sure  he  should 
not  deserve  it  if,  for  its  sake,  he  could  persuade' 
himself  to  abandon  clear,  fixed,  and  important 
)>rincip1ea,  which  were  useless  if  confined  to 
theory,  but  eminently  beneficial  if  reduced  io 
practice.    First,  then,  as  io  the  extension  off 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  T^e  bouse^ 
bo'was  happy  to  say,  had  gone  along  wtfh  bun  In 
promoting  this  great  object,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  country  was  by  this  time  convinced  of  the 
good  sense  which  dictated  the  policy  of  getting 
rid  both  of  positive  prohibitions  and  of  prohibi- 
tory duties.    Much  had  already  been  done  upon 
this  subject,  but  much  remained  to  be  done  | 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  his  rt.hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  submitting  to  the  house  a  plan  for  reducing, 
within  miKlerate  and  reasonable  bounds,  all  the 
remaining  prohibitory  duties,  and  thus  to  strike 
as  it  were  from  our  recollection  all  those  errors 
and  prejudices  which  had  so  long  shackled  the 
energies  of  our  own  commerce,  and  restricted 
the  productive  industrv  of  the  world,    it  would 
not  be  necessary  fir  him  now  to  go  Into  detail 
upon  this  subject  |  but  there  was  one  particular 
article  which  was  so  important,  and  which  had 
been  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  present 
session,  that  he  could  not  avoid  to  mention  iu 
He  alluded  to  foreign  iron.    The  demand  for 
iron  in  this  country  had  risen  of  late  to  such  a 
wonderful  degree,  that  the  produce  of  our  own 
mines  was  unequal  to  meet  it  at  any  reasonable 
nrice ;  and  this  demand  had  not,  he  believed » 
been  produced   by  any  sudden  or  occasional 
cou«e ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  the  iocreasipigk 
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PfNAmR  AND  T«tAO«.-^TA6  Bttfget. 


]Pf<VpiHr  or  fhd  wdrK  w  tencMl,  «Mrh 
orougm  wilbin  the  mach  of  'tncfrwnaig  fiMrib«r«, 
•rticlet  of  iroq  diAOufAClure  wbicli  were  evsen- 
Cial  to  tbe  cOQvenieiice  and  tke  buslaeM  of  all 
claMst  of  fociety.  Bat  such  wat  tha  praMnt 
bigb  pric«  of  iroitf'flfai  ba  WAg  credibly  iDfora* 
ad,  Ihat  ordara  af  lMa^Mrl|fti«i  latefld<-d  liW 
BiiwHBgban  aad  «baitold,  bad  b«aa  traitidsrnid 
W  cboMr.  ■arhatB  an  iba  omikimn/h  te  tba 
bo^P  UiailowiMia  ^  ^rtee  nifbc  eo«|Janitfi* 
fi»c  infttriof ^y  4iff  worluMa^ip.  Ila  <i«aaM  aiMf , 
ibarefaca*  fba  aafr«w«aAibart«slfbledf»tieyt 
wbicbwoald  lay  ^*  Let  •aHMdiTlraa  but  oi»^ 
own*'*  by  saying  la  fboioMirfactorayv'^  Vm  all 
ibe  iron  yoa  oho  «a<«  *  Wiih  a  view  to  gWo 
edact  to  tbit  propoaftio»«  ha  woukd  racaouaaad 
that  Ibe  prewnt  daty  of  6k  lOfc.  per  ton  ohaald 
ba  radoced  to  U.  I6B. ;  aod  ba-  wm  coDddant 
diat  wbUtt  Ihli  laaasma  would  raadet  eoeiHlal 
•srvlca  la  all  ibosa  oaployad  In  this  datcriptlaa 
of  maa«factara,it  woaid  be  foaod  eqaally  bono- 
Hcial  to  those  who  piwdured  #ia  irsB.  itself,  sad 
wbo  were  macb  too  ealigbaeiiad  aot  la  aequieico 
in  tb^  j^icy  wbicb  dictated  the  profiosed  rediie* 
tloii.  As  mr  aa  the  tovomw  was  aoncernad,  be^ 
did  not  coacaite  that  U  wonM  incor  aay  lose,  as 
tba  vary  bigb  rale  of  the  piaseat  doty  operated 
It  a  ip^at  Btaasura  as  a  probibiftoaf  bat  be 
tboagbt  it  Deeeesary  la  state  la  Ibis  plarev  that  It 
WaaAot  pvapoaad  that  tba  redttcthm  shaiild  taa* 
neiiaAaly  apply  to  all  caiwUriea  from  whenco 
laon  mi^i  be  brairght.  Oao  of  the  objects 
wblcb  Iba  Brhlsb  Qovaraaiaat  bad  in  view  bi 
dbuaisbiag  daiiel  apon  fareipi  pnidoce  wasv 
ta  let  an  example  to  other  faremmanta.  TbeTo 
were  some  stales  wbicb  had  manifested  an  oad* 
qoirocal  dispoikioa  to  adopt  a  simibir  policy  i 
but  otfiersdid  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  enriui* 
cipnitd  themselves  from  mebr  former  system  y 
1^  tratb.  they  aufbt  bo  said  to  be  still  heaping 
rafttrictioil  apoa  rrstrielloa.  He  did  aot  wonder 
a^  t|iia»  becainse  he  caakl  aoC  forget  how  loaf 
we  were  oaiaelvea  bofoM  we  saw  the  error 
of  our  ways,  and  iboolc  off  our  ancient  traa«> 
melt  I  but  be  tfiousbt,  at  the  saaie  tfaaa, 
that  however  aaxioua  we  mifbt  be  -to  five 
to  ali  countries  the  benef  t  of  our  vvampia 
and  oiw  piraetire*  we  wans  not  boaod  to  do  so 
laaiscrinMttately*  at  to  abslsin  from  makinf 
distinctions  In  fiavour  of  tbusa  nations  whose 
views  and  prtncipleo  Were  ctinfiwaMble  t/%  oar 
own.  He  dM  not*  fanwavar,  beHevo  that  there 
would  loi^;  eaiat  aay  froond  far  the  practical 
application  of  tbtt  dialtnction,  because  be  was 
wUJiM  (o  perssMNto  himsDlf,  that  what  was 
soBtid  HI  priacipio  and  iieneicisi  in  tti  reialt 
would  Hoooor  or  later  became  the  r^ile  in  the  in« 
tercoarae  betweea  aatioos.  particnliirly  whan 
the  whole  world  wauld  see  that  what  we  pro- 
fesse4  to  aim  at  hi  one  year  was  niit  overtomad 
by  B  coatcadiclory  practice  in  tha  aest.  He 
should  now  proceed  to  itate  the  reductloa  which 
be  proposed  apon  various  other  articles  of  fo- 
rsif  n  produce^  the  dutiea  apoa  which,  akhnuf h 
not  avowedly  or  leally  pmh<biti>ry,  were  ne- 
vertheless so  bi^b  as  to  impedo  the  contamp- 
tioai  and  to  press  with  con*idrrslile  si*verity 
open  those  who  uted  them.  The  frst  of  these 
articles  wss  hemp.  This,  it  was  trac^  was  not 
perbspa  an  item  of  very  material  im}»ortBnre 
IB  the  fenaral  conaumptioa  of  the  cutrntry  t 
bat  it  afcclcd  very  strioosly  oae  of  the  OMat 
valuable  bicrests  of  tha  country — ba  meant 
oar  marcaatile  marine,  an  ioti*rest  cloiely  can- 
nocted  with  the  walUiaiiiie  of  the  couoiiyt 
wbaisvar  coatribntcd  to  tbe  maiatnaaoa  of 


that  great  felcram  of  oar  afrenfUi,  dea^p^ 
the  fkvonrable  conslderailea  i^lhe  boase.  Wilb 
this  view,tbereford,  basbonld  pitipose  tbe  re- 
dnctioo  of  half  Urn  prsteat  daty  •peir  Irnip, 
at' a  loss  to  tbe  revcttoe  of  aboat  ItXMMK.— 
Tbe  next  item  to  wirtcb  be  woald  atfl  tbd  at- 
teation  of  tbe  Committee  was  cofbe,  a  matter 
of  ao  smalt  done^ddice  In  rrthfcwe  ta  oar 
Wast  ladtauf  doloaieaf  At  prawai  *a  daiica 
apsarrafea  wdva  as  follow  :^WastladU,  is. 

Ewlb.f  East  ladli,la.6di|  Pofalgwft.fi. 
a  did  aot  maaa  la  wbj  that  tkeae  raaat  af 
dnty  were  very  higby  w  that  dm  pi^msd  srllb 
severity  apon  tbe  gieat  amss  of  catoumars  la 
this  cawntry  t  it  was  aevertbelem  trae  that  tbe 
consumptioo  of  coiiM,  particalsrly  siaca  tbs 
ia^iosrtBMi  of  the  last  daty  la  18l(^,  bad  by  aa 
means  kept  pace  .wtab  tba  iuiiuaaud popalatiea 
and  ease  of  the  codntry ;  Irom  wbicb  It  saigbt 
reasanably  be  inferred  that  the  bfgb  raft  df  daty 
had  cawtribntad  aot  a  llttia  to  eattsl.  ftk.  It 
was  besides  a  matter  ol  graat  impanaaaw*  to 
give  everv  liacility  to  dm  cullivalioa,  bs  the 
Wtat  indies,  of  every  species  of  tiapkal  pro- 
dace  as  Well  as  sagdr  t  dnd,  as  it  wa4  w^U 
kaovra,  that  tbs  labaar  of  cdlUvating  cadbr 
wns  mticb  lem  severe  tbaa  wbsi  waa  nereisanr 
for  the  prodactfoo  of  sugar,  ba  flattened  kdaneff 
that  Ibe  increased  caosaftiption  of  coffee  which 
he  aaticipatsd  fnom  tbb  renacdoa,  woald  in  thai 
reipect  be  of  araeb  adlity  ia  fltot  aart  ^  bis 
MiQesty's  dominloBB.  He  proposed  to  evleiid 
this  redactloa  to  cocoa,  and  hriring  betb  artlclci 
together,  tbe  revenue  woald  probably  be  dimi- 
nidied  la  tbe  amount  of  ISO^OOQI.— He  came 
now  b>  a  tamttsr  whicb^  in  refeiaace  to  the 
principle  wliieb  he  had  jnst  laid  dbww,  as  lo  die 
effect  of  the  Hi^b  duty  upon  coffee  in  cartsili^ 
its  coasamptiiiii,  had  long  oCca^d  bb  actea- 
tion«  and  had  upon  various  occasions,  dariag 
(ho  last  two  years,  bee*  under  tbe  notice  off  the 
hoaae*  He  altaded  to  tbe  article  of  viae  i 
aad  when  apon  former  occaaioos  be  bad  bjea 
asked  whether  f.:e  Govefanteat  coafomplated 
aay  ohaage  respecting  it,  altboagb  be  did  aot 
thra  feel  btaasetf  eanbled  to  take  that  sabject 
inhand,  he  aever  argued  agaiaxt  Ibe  prftacipt^ 
of  fedttctlda,  aad  could  hot  shut  bis  eats  to  tbe 
notorloaa  foot,  that  the  consntoptinnof  Wbr  In 
tbe  United  Kiaf  dam  bad  not  cniiy  not  iaeroasM, 
bat  bad  ia  tradr  greatly  fillea  off.  He  aii^ 
perbapl  be  told,  Miai  wmd  was  a  amre  laaar«, 
that  tbe  daiies  apon  h  fell  earkmively  «|:^a 
those  wbo  ware  best  able  to  pdy  tbrm,  and  that 
tba  poorer  elasBes  of  Ibe  eeaananity  woahl  d^> 
rive  no  banaflt  front  their  dimfanition.  Re 
coaM  dot  adiBU  that  tbese  were  cdaclaiiaa  ob- 
jecHonai  tasoamdeaae, it wa^trae,whm might 
be  coBiidcved  as  a  hnury  \  bat  It  rimdd  not 
be  fbrgottewtbat  It  bad  medtcldai  virtaea,  aad 
that  btamny  diaaasei  ta  wbicb  the  poor  were 
pecniiafly  liable,  wlae  wms  facomaieaded  as 
essential  ta  recovery  r  and  sarrly  as  regarded 
the  middle  elasses  of  aocfety,  M  aever  coald  be 
maintabwd,  that  it  was  a  amtt^r  of  kidlfference 
to  them  wbetber  wkm  were  highly  taxed  or  not, 
uole4»  K  were  argued  that  there  waa  im  auMl^o 

for  facHllatlBg  to  those  elames  tbe  aajnyi 

of  any  thing  beyond  the  bare  necessariea 
comforts  af  lifr.    Ahfaatgh,  Aorefora*  Ibe  a 
wealthy  pa^tof  tbe  caaannidty  might  doHee 
tbe  most  ianaediate  aad  extensive  braait  f\roai 
the  prepomd  redactloa,  ha  hoped  It  wpuld 
be  aappdsed  tbtt  bb  waaloofclsig  lo  tb»lr    " 


tage  alone,  oi^  that  be  foended  Ms  an 

a  pea  any  desbre  to  rellr^  them  al  dkc  bapo 
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4  ttey  had  ttttpcHK^'p^Mf^  wotf 


^«Atn»    1i^.|r«liilll»rci»r0Mi^tl»tTtiiM» 

m  4«ty  upon  wiM  hmd  b«9n  ••  h«th,  Ike  ci>v*  1 

siunption  luiwl  CdUlen  offtAiid  tlMt  tlie  comeqiMnt 

fnewiftof  other  HAtioiMi^prodiMere  of  wioe»  td 

extewLtbcir  conaercial  tr«iiMction»  witJl  «». 

)mi4  been  proporlioiiaWy  dsniMbbe^i  it  wouUl 

seem  l4»  lulUw  •»  a.  necriiinry  coaie4|ttencc, 

that  an>  aBgia^glatioa  in  Aba  ih0  of  viae  woald  |  Ireland  and  SooCiaad,  tliere  ffei^ 


penalty,  and  Inilieted  |inBlsi>metif'ti)>oti'pttvMk 
ment^  bat  all  l»  win.  Wb^  ^  B«can^e  Hit  mu^^ 


givt  %  new  stimalua  lo  many  brancbaa  of  trade. 
In  the  jaaim  1801,  lbO0,And  ISOS^  the  dnty  an 
viae  in  Great  Jirimii  wan  as  ioilom%  t — 

Prancb  ^19019    -^  "S 

tieos  --  6 


of 'the  evil  was  the  la#,  and  the  altef atinn  of  the" 
iairhad  not  yet  been  tri»d\  When  kt  propoterf' 
ta  aiake  a  great  change  In  Ae  "tfi^llfery  ^(^«J^ 
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Tbe  aTorai^e  coosnnipfiaa  was :— > 

French  wine   '  •     .      974,000  gallons. 
Oliarwlne       .     •  7,596,000 

l^ow  the  present   diity    was  lis. 
Siallon  on  French  wine,  and  7s.  7d. 
wihCy  and  the  consumption  of  1SS4, 
lapee  of  more  duin  twenty  years,  notwithstund- 
ivig  tbe  great  incraaseof  oor  pop  alation  and  of  our 
SeoeraTopulence,  bad  Is^enso  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  that  increase,  that  it  did  not  exceed 
S$4;Z0S  gallons  of  French  wme,  and  4,847,  976 
gallons  of  other  wiiie.  Now,  it  was  possible  a  ra- 
tKic^oQ  to  the  scale  of  18Q1  might  be  sufficient 
-to'  bria^glKicktbe  consumption  to  the  rate  of  that 
period ;    Unt*  as  it  wonld  be  highly  imprudent 
ta  reduce  the  duty  at  all,  unless  it  were  done 
«tfe£tualjy,  he  had  tbopght  it  better  to  descend 
at  *enc^  to    6s>   an   French  and  4s.  on   otlier 
wife'"  a  leductJoa  of  nearly  haJf  of  the  present 
avbanl*  being  at  the  rate  of  la.  Sd.  per  bottle ' 
n]^  French  wine,. and  la.  within  a  fraction, 
agon  all  other  foreign  wine.    In  Ireland  he 
coold  cot  venture  to  calculate  upon  an  increase 
efiCOQstimptioa  to  the  same  amount,  because  he 
could  not  venture  to  reduce  the  duty  to  what  it 
was  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
years  before  alluded  to.    But  if  the  consump- 
tion of!  wine  in  Ireland  amounted  to  two-tliirds 
of  ihe  ayerafe  of  those  years,  and  equalled  that 
average' jm  England  and  Scotland,  tbe  loss  to 
the  /OTf  nafonder  this  head  might  be  taken  at 
^SK|0OOl.«--Tlie  division  of  the  subject  to  which 
he'vsd  now  arrived^  was  one  of  peculiar  impor- 
tai^C-     I*!  referred  not  only  to  the  principle  of 
^vtag  relief  to  tbe  consumer,  but  to  one  of  a 
Miliar  order,  and  which  was  essentially  con- 
nee^  with  the  morals  and  ha^'piness  of  the 
pe^r  1  Ihe  meant  the  prevention  of  smuggHn;;. 
Sawfg^mg  he  conceived  to  be  one  of  the  greats 
csC  domestic  evils  that  could  afflict  a  country. 
lta^fCtive,instraaients  haunted  us  wherever  we 
arei^  uthej  hovered  round  our  coast,  they  pene- 
trafe^aar.barbours,  they  traversed  the  interior; 
"     '  *  Vfi^d  the  splendid  palace  of  -the  noble, 
hdnible  cottage  of  the  poor :  they  oflered 
r  isBiptaiioos  in  every  quarter,  and  he  feared 
lill.ciasfef  .of  society  yielded  to  the  seduc- 
J  *  3ar^l j  thia  was  an  evil  of  tremendous 
'  *'  luie^i  cpnifoundiog  all  nations  of  right  and 
and  sapping  wiSt  incessant  and  increas- 
.tha  very  foundations    upon  which 
ica  t0  tha  Mw  was  built,  it  brought  the 
dicrepote«  and  the  violation  of  it 
(aijuJ  craoit*     XMa  progivsa  of  this 
'befii>9deavaarf4.tia  b«  pbaohed- 
f^oiii^jn^Bigvc^l   " 


l«w 


ttM>aanfiUJ 
parsons  who  ezelaiBied,'  **•  Iffffof !  redttce  tH6 
duty  of  spirits?  Maktf  all  the  p>opfe  druntt 
For  God's  sake  abstalw  from  sofatal  a  ffleasure.*' ' 
Tha  measare   waa    nevertheless  taken;    and 
so  fcr  from  any  evil  having  res nlted  fCbin  (he 
stap,  tranquillity,  order,  and  harmony,   had 
'superseded  the  distubances,  the  conf^sibn,  and* 
the  Ul-blood  whkfa  arose  fhmi  illicit  distilla-' 
tiins.    Why,  then,  should  the  system  of  which^ 
experience  had  proved  the  advantage  not  be  tric^^ 
in  England  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  they' 
shoaM  proceed  with  precipitatloti  and  rashness,'' 
or  that  all  coold   be  done  at  once ;    on  the . 
contrary,  when  he  had  been  pressed  upon  this' 
snbiect  upon  former  occasional,'  he  bad  always 
said,  ^*'  Do  not  posh  roe  too  hard  j  do  not  itda  ] 
a  willlog  horse  to  death."      But  he   woofM.' 
unhesitatingly   apply   this    principle    tb    the ' 
Distilleiy  Uiw  of   England,  which   In   tfnth' 
required    revision,    not   merely   on    its   otrt^l 
account,  but  also  on  account  of  the  degi^  t6 ' 
which  it  vras'sfibcted  by  the  change  which  had^ 
taken  place  in  the  other  portions  of  the  United ' 
Kingdom  $  because,  although  tbe  rcdfictlbn  of  ^ 
daty  npon  spirlta  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  had'' 
andoabtedly   bee*  attended    srith    the    iho(tt'| 
beneficial  results.  It  had  nevertheless  produced^ 
indirectly  a   corfMpondhig   evil  in  England.^ 
The  ilikit  distlHer  had  been  driven  out  of  the^*^ 
north  of  8f  o<Iand  f  bnt  with  what,  he  feared,  be 
was  about  to  call  dkaracteHsfie  sngacity,  he 
had  established  himself  in  the  ironth,  and  carried  ' 
on' from    thence   no   tnrbnsiderable  traffic   iii 
smuggled  whisky  across  the  border.    He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  diis  sort  of  smDg(>;tlng*' 
affected  the  revenue  in  any  very  serious  degree^' 
but  in  point  of  morality  it  had  all  those  pteju-  , 
dicial  and  dangerous  qualities  which  be  bad  | 
ascribed  to  an  evasion  of  revenue  laws.    They 
mn«/,  therefore,   deal  with  it  immediatcTy,  ff^ 
they  wished  to  complete  the  improvement  m  ' 
this  branch  of  the'fistal   economy ;   and  he  ' 
proposed,  in  tbe  first  instance,  to  equalize  Oia  ' 
system  nnder    whidi  the  Distillery  might  be  ' 
carried  on  throughotit  the  United  Kingdom,  by  ** 
which  means  miml>erless  restrictions  would  lie  ' 
removed  from  the  trade,  an^  the  intercourse 
between  different  parts  of  the  country  IndiMcri-  ' 
minately    opened*      As    the    law    stood,    the  ' 
distiller  must  begin  by  tnaking  a  raw  spirit, 
which  he  could  not  sell  for  consumption  in  (hat  '. 
form,  but  which  he  must  consign  to  the  rectifier, 
in  whose  hands  it  nadentrent  a  fneiSi  distillatloh ;  \ 
and  being  mixed  with  various  compounds,  was  ' 
then  distributed  to   the  consdm^i^  under  tTm 
denomination  of  gin  $  whiskey,  which  was  the    ' 
pure  extract  from  grain,  urtrectiffed  and  oncotn-  ^ 
pounded,  coold  not  be  fold  for  consumption: 
Now,  he  did  not  ssean  to  say  that  the  people  of  \\ 
this  etHiatry  )#oifld   necessarily  like  whiskey^" 
better  than  giat-   bnt  he  did  ■  mekn  tb  sa>'^  *'| 
that  U  was  bat'  reasonable  thit  they  sNouM  he   || 
at  liberty  ta  dHak  it  if  they  cMSbtie.    Tbe  hon.   "^ 
mealier  foitp  Aberdeen- (Mr.  Hutrte)  admittdd  IsaI  ' 
year«  that  amongst  vmrlons  ollbnces  cf  the  sa'iiie 
khidto  «bieh-be  plKadMI  iftiiFty,  he  Kadrnn-*^' 
stantly  *in  his  b4its*>aa*awp1e'stf  topty  of  geniAne\  '* 
smHSMAciltoliirbMie.r?  fretUie'CfiAnt^llU)'*'' 
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of  Um  Excbeqnor)  coiisnitnlated  Afm,  therefore, 
especially  upon    tlie    change  propoiedt    Ibr, 
hereafter  he  would  he  enabled  to  indulge  in  this 
favourite    beverage,    without  being    exposied 
to  those  unpleasant  liabilities  which  doubtless 
had  given  him  many  a  onalm,  by  mixing  his 
chiakey    with    the    vapia     drawbacli    of    an 
impending  penalty.    But  this  cliange  of  system 
would  not  be  sufHrient   to  ell'ect  the  object 
which  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
had  in  view :  it  must  l>e  accompanied  with  a 
considerable  reduction  of  (he  duty  upon  spirits. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
expedient— at  least  in   the  first  instance — to 
reduce  the  rate  so  low  as  that  which  was  charged 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  the  cartes  were  very 
dissimilar,  and  we  had  not  here  the  same  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  that  existed  in  those 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  the  mischief 
■rose  from  the  extensive  manufacture  of  illicit 
spirits  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  country ; 
here  such  a  counie  would  te  much  less  practi- 
cable.   Although,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  Ireland   and  Scotland    to  bring 
down  the  duty  from  5s.  6d.  to  9s»,  in  order,  by 
an  effectual  blow,  to  extinguish  the  tremendous 
evil  which  was  producing  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences, we  were  not  obliged  to  go  so  far  in 
respect  to  Bnglaod.    Upon  this  prhiciple,  then, 
he  proposed  ttiat  the  duty  upon  Britisn  spirits, 
which  was  now  10s.  6d.,  should  hereafter  be  58. 
per  gallon,  upon  all  spirits  made  exclusively 
from  malt,  and  6s.  upon  all  made  from  mixture 
of  malt  and  raw  grain.    He  foresaw  one  objec- 
tion to  his  proposition  t  it  was,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cheapening  of  spirits,  an  impulse 
would  bo  given  to  the  nabit  of  druolienness. 
He  should  not  discuss  that  subject  now  }  but 
vrere  there  more  foundation  for  such  a  fear  than 
he  believed  to  extet,  be  must  observe  that  we 
had  but  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  that  unug^ling 
was  an  evil  of  immense  magnitude,  the  cause  of 
excessive  and  varied  immonlity,  and  the  parent 
of  innumerable  crimes;  and   that  kooie  such 
measure  as  he  had  suggested  was  the  only  mode 
of  effectually  putting  it  down. — In  addition  to 
this  cliange  in  the  duty  upon  British  spirits,  he 
pre  posed  also  a  reduction  upon  rum  and  other 
colonial  spirits   from    their   present   rate    of 
10s.  6d.  per  gallon  to  8s.    It  was  but  just  to 
retain  this  diflereoce  of  Ss.  between  British  and 
colonial  spirits,  because  the  manufacturer  of 
the  latter  was  not  liable  to  that  increased  charge 
npon  his  raw  material,  which  aflected  barley 
and  malt  from  the  restrictive  operation  of  the 
corn  laws.     An  equality  of  duty,  therefore, 
would  act  with  great  injustice  both  upon  the 
grower  of  English   bariey  and  the  malier  of 
English  spirits.    The  distiller  from  sugar,  how- 
ever, in  tbe  colonies,  would,  under  the  new 
system,  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  raw 
spirit  which  he  extracted  from  his  sugar,  into 
consumption  here,  either  by  selling  it  in  its  raw 
state  or  by  having  it  converted  into  gin  thronf^h 
the  medium  of  the  rectifier  and  compounder. 
He  was  not  prepared  at  preset  to  admit  rum 
Itself  to  be  converted* into  gin.     Hereafter  it 
might  be  expedient  to  permit  It  i  but  as  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  re  venae  if  too  many  trans- 
forssatlons  of  this  article  were  allowed  at  once, 
he  was  desirous  of  waiting  till  he  could  sco  how 
the  new  system  would  work,  and  how  far  its 
extension   could  be  nfely  carried.     Without 
troubling  the  committee  with  lengthened  details, 
he  thought  he  mli^ht  state  the  annual  loss  to  the 
revenue  npon  Oie  heads  to  which  he  had  just 
adverted  ->t7jO,0001.    It  noullg.'callv  eiceed 


that  sum,  unless  he  counted  npon  the  otccmb  «f 
the  plan  in  the  diminution  of  nnngglhig  and  ths 
consequent  displacement   of  Illicit    whlskej^ 
brandy,  and  gin. — ^There  was  another  article, 
small  indeed  in  Its  amount,  and  local  in  its  coa- 
sumption,  but  which  in  his  view  was  of  great 
importance  ;  he  meant  cider.    When  he  sutrd 
that  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  cid^T 
was  manufactured,  that  the  law  was  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  violation,  that  the  gaols  were  filled 
with  those  whom  the  Excise  had  felt  it  te  be 
their  duty  to  prosecute',  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  prisonere  were  females,  and  that 
the  consequences  were  seriously  prcjndiclal  to 
the  morals  of  very  many  conntiy  villages  in 
those  districts,  it  would  oe  granted  this  asalter 
was   more  than  of   mere    local    Importaorr. 
Reducing,  then,  the  duty  upon  cider  from  jy, 
to  lOs.,  the  revenue  would  lose  about  8O,00Ot 
per  annum  ;  and  six  counties  would  be  relierrd 
from  the  enorasoos  evils  arising  from  smngglng. 
Hitherto  he  had  confined  himself  to  ibe  subject 
of    indirect    taxation ;    and  after  the   many 
petitions  which   had  been   presented  to  the 
nouse,  and  which  had  been  strcnnunsly  s«p> 
ported  by  various  gentlemen,  npon  the  sebJMt 
of  tbe  assessed  taxes,   be  felt  It  neceesafy  to 
state  why  he  conceived  that  those  netitioosfs 
ought  not   to    complun    if  he  kaa  taken  a 
course  different  from  that  which  they  desireA 
Surely  he  might  say,  without  disregard  of  their 
wishes,  that  their  interests  were  wrapped  up 
in    the   interests  of  the  community  at   largr, 
and    that  a    great   grievance   could    not  he 
removed  from  society,  with  conferriqg  a  pesi* 
tivc,  although  periiaps  an  indirect,  advantnge 
u pon  each  separate  class.    Amongst  the  various 
objections  to  the  Assessed  Taxes,  none  eresaed 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the  pcity 
annoyances  which  attended   the  collectioa  of 
them ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  removet  us  far 
as  possible,   all  those  that   might  be  said  te 
press  upon  sore  places.    Some  oi  theae  relaJsd 
\o  points  in  which  evasion  was  easy,  Ike  cer- 
rection  of  evasion  embarassfang,  and  its  pnnhfc 
ment  more  vexatious  than  effectual.   Soch  were 
tbe  first  objects  of  his  attention.    The  irsi 
item   was   the   tax   on  four  wheel  cafrisigca, 
drawn  by  one  poney.    It  produced  b«t  ^TL 
a  year,   and  might  as  weU  be  repealed  alto- 
gether.   The  next  was  a  tax  verj-  seldoM  psnd  t 
he  meant  that   upon   occasional   waiters;  ha 

{iroposed  to  Imock  that  off  altogether,  at  a 
OSS  to  the  revenue  of  1S4SL  Coach  makers* 
licences,  amounang  to  S54U:  and  iIk  lax 
upon  carriges  sold  by  commMon,  whoch,  aa 
they  also  paid  the  auction  dotY,  waa  a  vrry 
unreasonable  tax,  and  amounted  only  la  S9ff  iL 
would  be  repealed:  as  would  the  dnty  est 
mules,  employed  in  some  of  the  mining  dMi  h  Is 
of  the  country  in  carrying  ore.  There  sraa 
also  a  tax  upon  hones  which  praBsrd  with 
considerable  severity  upon  the  small  fbfwwr; 
he  meant  in  cases  where  he  was  hi  tbe 
of  occasionally  letting  out  Us  team  for 
ptirpiises  of  business :  at  many  a  slack 
of  the  year  thb  was  a  great  advantage 
him,  but  was  now  clogged  with  a  tax  becai 
such  hones  were  not  considered  ft 
strictly  agricnitural  horses,  and  coese^vcwtly 
not  entitled  to  exemption  from  duty  t  ^ 
exemption  he  proposed  ^^  VJ^  ihfB* Caving 
up  thereby  not  more  than  tOOOI.  Re  ubw  aw 
reaaon  for  reUhibig  another  wmtSi  tmx  ap^lirablr 
to  farmen,  namely,  that  npon  huhmm4rj 
labourrni-who  might  oeeaalonally  bave^Aa 
cb.irgc   of  a  horse  t   Ihey  were  •••, 
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■mla-  asnraatt   Id  the  taxable   lente  of  (he 
word,  as  they  neither  perfarmed  the  ordioary 
dntiei  of  domestic  servaotst  nor  wore  a  Jivery  ( 
bat  tlicy  were  liable  to  a  doty  which  produced 
aboot  SOOOi.    The  next  item  was  that  of  taxed 
carts,    which    brought     in     about     i9,0001. 
The  entire  removal  of  this  woald  be  a  great 
relief    to   many   persons,    and   its    exaction 
caased    more    surcharges  and    trouble   than 
almost    any   tax   of    the    same    description* 
He^now  came  to  houses  and  windows.    As  the 
law  stood,  if  a  person  qaitted  a  house  after  the 
commencement  of  tlie  year,  he  still  remained 
charged  for  the  whole  year  s  and  the  alteration 
which  he  proposed  to  make  (at  a  loss  of  50001.) 
was,  that  he  should  be  chargeable  hereafter  for 
that  part  of  the  year  only,  during  which  he 
shonld  have  occupied  the  house.    A  sum  of 
40001.  per  annum  was  also  received  upon  houses 
occupied  throogbont  the  year  by  one  person, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the 
house  I  this  he  proposed  to  repeal ;  and  he  would 
deal  io  the  same  way  with   another  item  of 
10001,  per  annam,  arisuig  from  farm  houses,  out 
of  lease,  bat  occupied  by  a  labourer :  such  farm 
houses  were  already  exempt,  provided  that  part 
of  the  bouse  occupied  by  the  labourer  was  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building:  but 
as  this  condition  was  very  oneroas  and  incon- 
venieot,  by  compelling  the  landlord  to  incur  the 
expense  of  making  the  partition  when  his  farm 
was  nut  of  lease,  and  of  pulling  it  down  again 
the  moment  he  got  a  tenant,  ho  proposed  to  re- 
SMva  it.    In  dairy  farms  alio,  no  more  than  one 
window  was  allowed  to  be  exempt  for  the  dairy 
and  cheese  room,  which  compelled  the  farmer 
to  use  the  same  place  Ibr  both  purposes :  but 
by  giTiag  ap  10001.  a-year,  he  could  allow  one 
windonr  to  be  exempt  In  each  such  room. — The 
next  point  was  one  of  more  extensive  import- 
aace:  and  he  tmsted  that  much  satisfaction 
might  be  given  respecting  It.    The  number  of 
houses  now  charged  with  the  House  Tax  was 
587,610  (  the  tax  was  assessed  according  to  the 
assumed  rent- value  of  the  house  ;  and  Is.  6d. 
in  thepoand  was  the  assessment  upon  all  houses 
rated  aader  101.    This  class  of  houses  he  pro- 
posed to  exempt  altogether  from  this  impost ; 
and  by  thus  sacriflcuig  aboot  00,0001.  of  annual 
nweoae,   no  less  than  171,705  houses  would 
hereafter  be  entirely  free  from  any  charge  upon 
fhb  head.    Windows  constituted  the  next  and 
the  last  item  upon  his  list    He  could  not  pre- 
tend to  offer  any  thiag  there  in  the  way  of  relief 
to  the  wealthr,  or  even  to  the  middle  classes  of 
society  ;  hot  be  coald  give  it  etfectually  to  those 
who  vrere  poorer,  and  upon  whom  the  window 
tax  preesed  with  by  far  the  greatest  severity. 
There  were  in  all  073,867  persons  assessed  to 
it ;  aad  it  was  charged  at  an  increasing  rate, 
according  to  the  number  of  windows,    A  large 
proportion  of  lliese  contributors  occupied  honses 
haTlog  no  more  than  seven  windows ;  and  if  by 
sacrificing  about  \4bfiOOL  those  contributors 
were  reHeved  tnm  the  window  tax,  035,996 
persons  would  be  set  free  at  once  from  the  tax. 
-^Tbe  resttlt  of  the  whole  was  thus : — 

Jl«daction  upon  Hemp jf  100,000 

Ditto  Coifee 150,000 

Ditto  Wine 830,000 


DiUo 


and  Rum..  { 

Cider S0,000 

Assessed  Taxes  .276,000 


Total ^^1,566,000 


Of  this  he  calculated  wo  might  lose,  during  the 
present  year,  about  630,000). ;  so  that  it  was 
clear  tbiat  the  total  surplus  of  this  and  the  two 
ensuing  years,  which  he  had  already  stated  at 
upwards  of  4,000,0001.  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  presumed  reductions. — Thus 
then  he  proposed  to  give  additional  facilities  to 
foreign  commerce  and  internal  consumption  f 
thus  he  struck  a  blow  at  that  giant  the  smuggler ; 
thus  he  exempted  from  the  weight  of  direct  tax- 
ation those  who  were  the  least  able  to  bear  it  t 
and  with  these  propositions  in  his  hand,  he  should 
not  fear  to  ge  into  any  assembly  of  bu  country- 
men, at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  to 
claim,  not  he  hoped  with  overweening  confi- 
dence or  arrogant  presumption,  but  with  an  ho* 
nest  consciousness  of  having  endeavoured  to  do 
the  state  some  service — respectfully  and  firmly 
to  claim  their  approbation  and  support  (loud 
cheering).* 

Mr.  Maberfy  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
not,  by  admitting  the  propriety  of  many  of  tba 
general  principles  upon  which  the  rt.  hon.  gent, 
had  founded  b^s  able  statement,  be  considered 
as  pledging  themselves  to  his  details,  and  par- 
ticularly where  his  practice  was  at  variance 
with  the  system  which  he  advocated.  He  begged 
also  not  to  be  considered  as  admitting  that  the 
Tt.  hon.  gent.'s  disposal  of  the  surplus  revenoa 
was  the  best  whicn  could  be  assigned  for  it. 
The  increase  of  revenue  he  had  always  antici* 
pated  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sound  commercial  principles 
which  his  Majesty's  Government  had  lately 
acted  upon }  and  which,  by  giving  fairer  play 
to  the  Industry  of  the  people,  had  produced 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  an  augmentatioo 
of  the  national  revenue.  He  shoiUd  reserve 
his  ftirther  observations  until  the  resolntlont 
were  printed. 

The  Chancdhr  of  the  Exchequer  requested 
hon.  gents,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  tho  resolntiona 
could  not  be  printed  until  after  the  report  WM 
brought  up.  All  he  proposed  io  urge  in  the 
committee  that  night,  were  the  resolutions  n> 
lating  to  vdne,  colTee,  hemp,  and  such  part  ot 
the  assessed  taxes  as  he  had  referred  to :  this 
arrangement  would  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  necessary  bills  respecting  these  articles. 

Mr.  Bright  complained  in  strong  terms  of  tho 
comparative  inattention  alTurded  to  the  West 
India  interests,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
further  time  for  consideration,  before  the  couk 
mittee  decided  upon  the  rt.  hon.  gent.'s  state- 
ment. Parliament  had  seriously  interfered 
with  the  value  of  West  India  property  and 
interests,  without  giving  the  owners  any  thing 
like  a  fair  equivalent.  By  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  bounties  upon  sugar,  the  great  re- 
fining trade  would  be  lost  i  and  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  dutv  upon  home  made  spirits,  the 
consumption  of  rum  won  Id  be  lessened  in  the 
British  market  It  was  last  year  sfiected  con- 
siderably by  the  introduction  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  whiskey,  and  some  hopos  were  held  out, 
that  in  the  present  year  the  West  India  in- 
terests would  be  better  consldeied  $  and  yet 
what  was  now  proposed  ? — merely  to  reduce 
the  rum-duty  8s.  a  gallon,  while,  at  the  samo 
time,  tUi  reduction  in  home  spirits  was  to  be 
5s.  a  gallon.  When  they  wanted  to  repress 
the  smuggling  trade,  why  not  begin  upon  tea 
and  tobacco,,  notoriously  the  two  great  articles 

«  This  speech  Is  rhiefly-poblished  from  the  Ra^ 
port  publishod  by  Hatchard,  London,  1885. 
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jh;  U)( ,  HppD  t()U9pC4)  AiQf  Aau,  W  revenue 

n'loU^ed^.W  t-wv-tbirds  .qC.  iU>pr'Qient  extent. 

^(;rc  nA4  4 .  f fkoceMio*  pf  1 50,(l00lu  t»  tibe 
5: ul^npl  i.;  t^|rc9l^  l\  9  atUniUed  l!ie  importance 
pf  1^9  r«Uu(  (i(i(i  10  Uie  oegrp  ^puUuioOi  but 
^{Ut:J  iu  bciug  A  i)r0per  equivaleai.  for  the 
f»X\iT\fi%  whtv'bliad  befo  f^Deraliy  iaflicted  eo 
,^e  We^t  India  trade. 

y  Air.  Uobhotue  merely  rosf  to  touch  apoa  ooe 
or  two  poiait.  In  the  fint  place,  he  thought 
,U  wottlc(  tvAve  been  hotter  to  have  equalized 
tfie^iviae  duUcft,  iostead.ofjBxing  them  in  the 
jirQpqrtJDP  iiropoded)  aod  in  the  eecood,  he 
.'vaa.qu.ite  yurfithe  •  copotry  wouU  not  be  eatie- 
.fie^'*'^  *^  Aoadequate  reduction  of  the  as- 
fe;^sed  (azei^  The  eHect  of  that  upon  windows 
^Qfv  proposed,  would  be  to  induce  pet^Ie  to 
jijifyj^  ibavc  tmall  houses  to  bring  the  munber 
'q(  Hindums  within  the  rt.  hoo.  gents's  plan; 
a^d.  by  restriciiog  the  ciroolatioo  of  air,  to 
jinpair  tjie  health  of  their  families^ 
y^>lr.  Uart  Dam  complained  stronglj  that  the 
tQbacco  duties  were  not  reduced  1  they  now 
i^mounted  to  i;200  per  cent  npon  the  ortginnl 
valu^  of  the  article.  He  bad  expected  a  re- 
duciiun  of  ope  half  at  least  of  these  duties. 
jTotiviihstandiog  the  very  great  export  fkom 
Aiperifiaf  .apd  extensive  consumption  iit  Ire- 
1aQP«  the. revenue  in  this  article  was  not  im^ 
uro%x*(l,  whwch  could  only  be  attributed  to  the 
i^p^r^fse  of  smuggling. 

^*. Alderman  Thompvm  was  sarprised  that 
Aqq  j^ob^icco  and  brandy  duties  were  not  farther 

Sd^cQ4t  fur  i^«c  better  prevention  of  smuggling. 
9  >^as  saUsfied  with  the  reduction  of  duties  on 
^e^p.^d  iron ;   though  he  did  not  anticipate 
|K>  great  a  reduction  iu  the  duty  of  the  latter, 
;^ct  ^    who  was  largely  interested  in  that 
Iradck.  ,  was .  nut  afiraid   of  foieigo    cerapeli- 
tiua  (hef^r,  hear).     He  was  a  ready  advocate 
vf  liberal  commercial  principles  (hear,  hear). 
\,\SXuJimnfi  concumtd  in  the  opinion  that  they 
^ciui4  never  make    on  Impresaton   upon  the 
WVgU^S  traffic,  and  leduce  the  expense  of 
tbf\  .prevecUive  service,  until  thry  dimiuisbed 
p^q  ^baccu  and  brandy  duties.    As  to  the  go* 
n^|:al.Conu9ercial  principles  upon  which  the  rt. 
b^p.^giQAt.  had  acted,  he  gave  him  the  fullest 
^fpdit  fqr  their  utility  and  liberality,  and  only 
wU^cd  them  to  be  carried  farther.-   -He  must 
^Uo, say /.that  the  promise  or  expectation  held 
out  to  the  West  India  interests  \smA  not  been 
fairly  redeemed.    It  was  a  breach  of  fittth  to 
liic  coWiiies  not  to  put  th/em  upon  a  compara* 
(ivG  fluting  with  the  general  home  txmde, 
.   Mr.  Hu$ki»»Qn  was  glad  to  hear  his  hon. 
irieiid    (Mr.    Alderman    Thompson)    say.    In 
a)Iu»i<)9  to  Uio  iron  trade,  that  he  had  no  fear 
of  (be  foreign  competitor.    The  duties  on  iren 
^ore  certainly  not  occrssaiT  for  the  British 
tnioe^,  and  ibey  tended  to  keep  up  a  great 
Durtuatlon  in  the  marketrl'Hce.     With  respect 
<o  the  West.  India  interests,  it  was  impoMtblo 
to  retain  the  sugar  bouotiesy  which  had  no  other 
oj^eration  than  to  enable  the  &>raign  copsumer 
lA  purchase  it  at  4  cbeaper.rata,  witboot  beae* 
l^lUng  the  colonies.  The  reduction  00  the  coifee 
diiUi's  would,  be  I^ul  no  dpabt*  be  found  very 
beneficial..    He  remembered  that  when  be  had 
6t>e(\  the  means  of  redjuciug  the  coffee  duty 
huio.  2s.  Id,  a  pound  to  44-  only,  the  larger 
^^•■n^^iunpUon  immediately  a«gm«Ated  the  pre^ 
iloiis  tffi'io^ut  of  revenue  (l^ar,  Uar),    TUs 


iMa««t  nnlf  aMadkraolagn  to'lhfg— ti^ » 
nl«o  to  <h»  Weait  India  intenesti,  who  mtst, 
heasdfs^  seasihly  feel  the  redseiion  in  Mm  ftwm 
\(k^  6d.  to  8s.  the  gallon.  In  answer  to  the  oh- 
servatisB  wltk  respect  to  the  dnties  ontehacro, 
however  he  raighi  be  disposed  to  cnssride,  ho 
mast  reesind-hM.  nnmfci'is  of  the  cantiM  gives 
his  xi,  hon.  friend^*-not  to  rl^  a  willing  hone 
to  death.  Did  the  comasittM  eonsUef  what 
would  he  the  effect  of  reffscin|r«  ■*  ^^  ^^^^ 
proposed,  the  duties  ns  eoals,  half  the  dnty  an 
malty  and  two^irds  of  the  ds^  etn  iobacc»— > 
the  last  of  which  amounted  to  ttreo  mil  liens  of 
itself  ?  Must  not  the  conntvy  feel  deep  mlaras 
at  a  sudden  reduction  of  tho  revenne  to  flbii 
amount  ?  He  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
reducing  the  tobacco  duties,  so  that  the  revenno 
might  be  benefitted  by  the  bcreased  consnmp- 
tion  to  -the  amount  which  would  he  lost  by 
lessening  the  datlesL  Bnt  hon.  gents,  should 
remember,  that  the  conntiy  only 
given  power  of  consumption  |  and 
could  be  so  visionary  as  to  suppose  that 
Government  might  with  safety  nt  once,  renrit 
all  the  duties  upon  every  articin  widdi  had  a 
tendency  to  encourage  smuggling  or  to  check 
consumption. 

Mr.  £0160  applauded  the  candor  and  good 
spirit  of  (he  rt.  hon.  gent,  in  carrying  ibrward 
his  imnrovemsDts.    Ko  could  not  but  i 


improvemsDts.  Ho  eoulil  not  but  find 
iault,  however,  with  the  neglect  erf*  the  Wem 
India  Interests  fas  the  redaction  of  the  fs.  on 
rum  at  the  time  of  redocing  Ss.  on  British 
spirits.  He  disapproved  of  the  restrictive 
system;  he  would  let  In  the  sagnrs  of  the 
Manritlns  as  freely  as  those  of  Jsmaloi.  The 
mono|ioly  eoold  nev«r  save  Ibe  Britidi  colonist 
from  n  competltloD  In  the  general  contlucntal 
nmrket,  so  long  ns  the  Brithh  West  India 
islands  prodnced  an  onnce  beyond  onr  oww 
consumption  1  and  that  competition  must  deter- 
min^the  prko  of  his  connnodHy.  He  would 
open  the  British  nmrket  to  the  sugan  of  all 
nations.  He  nsssrted  It  withnnt  dread  nC  con- 
tradiction, that  the  British  reffner  oonld  not 
succeed  like  the  roflnert  of  Haashnijk  and 
other  places,  because  thmr  could  not,  nke  dbe 
latter,  muigle  the  rich  iMmnnah  sngatn  with 
the  |M>orer  articles  from  onf  own  ewloniec 
He  recommended  a  more  vigorens  reform  in 
tho  Oovemment  charges  and  bdrtben  en  snips, 
and  artleles  of  sMp-buUdhig,  trading  Id  onr 
ports,  both  here  and  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  fFMlmerewished  to  see  the  daty  on  East. 
India  sugar  placed  on  an  eqnality  vrith  other 
sugar.  He  was  sure  we  most  look  to  the  Ka<»t 
Indies  for  n  great  extension  of  our  commerre, 
and  that  it  wsn  ImpomHile  thb  measore.  which 
was  000  ofjastice,  could  long  be  delayed,  lie 
vrished,  berora  the  duty  on  wines  had  been  «o 
much  rednoed,  that  It  had  been  equnlteed  on  all 
wines.  There  wasa  system  of  monopoly  rxni- 
ing  In  PortugaK  which  wotid  completrty  de« 
ceive  the  calculations  of  the  Cbnnc«llor  of  tbe 
Excheqner.  There  wns  a  nmre  nbsnrd  nnoo- 
poly  of  Port  wine  tbnn  any  od»rnMnnp«K  he 
knew  ol  This  was  equally  lignriotts  to  Vng- 
laod  und  Psrtngal,  and  he  hofMl  SDoe  ewdra* 
voure  would  be  made  to  get  nd  of  It. 

The  OmmoeUot  0/  Me  E^dlsfoer  wtA^d  to 
give  a  reason  why  be  did  not  conceive  rntn  en- 
titled to  an  equal  reduction  with  British  ^plriCk 
The  pric6  of  grain,  frosn  the  natornl  opera ritm 
of  tbe  corn  laws,  put  the  dbffller  undrr  n  wrcv^w 
sity  of  ^>*ing  a  price  foi  hb  malt  lir\6nct  cliat 
whkb  lie  would  nave  (»  pay  If  there' wrre 


cMUMdUtH^  Mid  not  6fl«  tb  r^bbif  ^^dtiff  i^ 
eotto.    TMe  nkiti  tttetai  Wm  wm^^bfer6  Was  ft 
nedattloa,  but  not  oP the  WndirMcti  tb^  coaot^ 
WftMcd:    An  attempt  bad  b^eeil  jhadi;  to  caft 
wine  att  article  of  necemitj.     Q^ttietbtdg  djr 
ocber  bad^been  binted  about*' (be  8l(^V."    Afe 
kc€t  that  arguaent  to  tboie  t^bo  tboikg^il  tbe^ 
o«uldfliake  any  thing  of  it?  be  eontfidered  WiQe 
to  be  merely  an  article  of  Idxury, and  an  article 
the  repeal  t>f  duty  on  which  ifcouldnot  bene^ 
the  labourinf  claiMt  a  farthing.    Wliile  necev- 
sarlee  were  out  of  nteB^s  reach,  it  was  not  a 
tlBo  to  re|>ea]  a  tax  upon  luperflnltles.    *tHt 
rt  hott*  gent,  talked  of  the  benefits  of  foreign 
trade »  an  inereaaed  consumption  ai  heme  caus- 
ing fresh  demands  abroad  fbr  our  own  prodiice^ 
but  did  he  really  think->for  the  ^destion  of 
increased  consumption  came  to  that — that,  be^* 
cane  he  had  reduced  the  duty  on  wine'onis 
half,  eTur^  family  in  England,  where  they  had 
drank  one  bottle,  would  now  drink  two }  mritisii 
spirits  formed  another  item  among  tlie  reduc- 
tions y  and  then  there  came  the  ^ea  of  smug"- 
gling.    But  the  present  measure,  at  best,  was 
bat  doing  things  by  hslires ;  for  the  reduction 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  smoggiing :  if  any 
thing  conld  be  done,  it  must  be  by  an  e^ali- 
asation  of  duties  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom*   Bot  bis  main  objection  to  the  measure 
was,  there  were  commodities  out  of  number,  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  which  would  bUTU 
gone  as  for  to  diminish  smuggling  as  thlv  reduc- 
tion open  spirits;  and  yet  the  rt  hon.  getiti 
elected  to  cheapen  that  particular  article  the 
use  of  which  teaded  pre-eminently  to  demora^ 
lize  and  destroy  our  population.    If  this  were 
getting  rid  of  smuggling,  which  his  denied,  it 
was  certainly  meeting  one  evil  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another.    In  the  repeal  of  tike  duty 
on  cider,  be  concurred  i  in  many  counties  that 
would  be  ft  conirenlence  to  the  lower  ciftsies* 
Upon  iron,  as  upon  hemp, he  did  not  think  thftt 
the  reduction  had  gone  for  enough  |  and  he  re- 
peated that  ft  reduction  on  tea,  tobacco,  soap, 
candles,  silk,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  arti* 
cles,  would  have  been  nsore  useful  than  the 
reductions  which  had  been  granted  upon  wine 
and  British  spirits.    But  he  now  came  to  the 
assessed  taxes,  which  formed  the  main  object 
of  hb  motion  |  and  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  saf - 
ing  that,  with  what  had  been  done  upon  the 
subject,  the  country  was  entirely  dissatisfied. 
The  main  desire  was  to  get  rid  of  the  house  and 
windew  taxes  t  for  the  rest  of  the  duties,  he 
was  chiefly  anxious  about  them,  inasmuch  as 
an  entire  repeal,  by  getting  rid  of  the  commis- 
sionenhip,would  save  tlie  country  just  500,0001, 
a-year.    On  the  propriety  of  repealing  direct 
taxes  in  preference  to  indirect  ones,  there  could 
not  be  a  quesflon  i  the  rt;  hon.  gent.  In  his 
speech  on  uie  budget  tWo  years  since,  had  ad- 
mitted it    By  getting  rid  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
We  got  rid  of  all  the  machinery  connected  with 
them—of  all  that  system  of  visitation  and  Vexa- 
tion which  people  thought  more  of  than  of  the 
money  which  they  paid,  and,  for  the  means  of 
doing  it,  the  rt  hon.  gent/— apart  from  all  sur- 
pltts^-had  a  fund  instantly  at  command  for  It^ 
the  sinking-fund.  He  was  scarcely  lem  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  sinking-fund  tlian  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  assessed  taxes,  so  completely  did  be 
regard  it  as  a  delusion.    With  all  our  sinking- 
fund,  5^000,0001.  a-year,  the  national  debt  was 
greater  now  than  it  bad  been  in  the  year  181ft. 
With  the  assistance  of  tliat  most  incomprehen« 
sihle   measure,    the    half-pay    consolldatloft 


Wc^jWihdftthfcs*  In.  vans  the  int  iMterlftl 
was  notsu|i^iecs4to  thaii^ieoffi^  churge:  Tlie 
prime  ttosti  sf  .thei  ssalt  spirit  was  so  mucbusore 
than  rum,  thai  the  latlev  article  -  could  more 
sasily  b€»r  ^  ptr  gallon  than  ttas' former  could 
5s.  iie.  peufossedbioiself,  however,  to  l»e  ita' 
DO  wise  wedded  to  his  owntDpfaiion,  nor  did  he 
(»Ser  tbens  propositions  as  if  they  conld  admit 
of  .no  ^uftlification.  On  the  contraiy,  be 
cosBted.  the  animadversions  of  hon.  members 
on  the  iatrodttctien  of  the  resolutions  which  it 
would  Im  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  house. 
.  The  Iwuso  then  agreed  to  several  resolutions 
in  conformity  witk  the  propositions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Assessed  Taxes. 

Tbursoav«  Maucb  <3. — On  the  ppssentation 
of  ft  petition  from  Soathwark,  praying  for  tlie 
repeftl  of  the  taxes  on  houses  and  windows, 

Hr^Bnufgham  said,  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  mttcb  better  at  once  to  remove  the  Assessed 
Taxes  thfto  to  tftke  ftWfty  those  which  .pressed 
indirectly  upon  the  public  f  but  this  was  ob- 
jected ^,  because  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
dirainiafaiog  the  patronage  of  Government.  It 
.was  time  that  toe  people  should  be  relieved 
from  t|ie  visits  of  the. tax-gatherer— «  sort  of 
personage  whose  presence  was alwaysprodoc- 
tifp  of  venation  and  anneynnce.  Of  what  use 
was  It  to  take  off  a  portion  of  the  tax  on  any 
articje  wjien  the  reduction  was  met  by  a  nearly 
rorresponden^  rise  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  ? 
.jp,fl  tjbe  Bsor^ing  following  the  night  on  which 
the  CbaocejW  of  tbe  Exchequer  had  announced 
^is  intefttion  of  taking  olT  SQl.  per  hogshead 
from  the  duties  on  French  claret,  he  happened 
to  bf  at  Gaildhall,  and  before  twelve  o'clock 
on  tha4. d«y  he  heard  that  the  honest  class  of  bis 
Majesty's  subjects,  wbo  were  em  picked  in  sel- 
lioe  wioQ  to  tbe  rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
bad  f aised  the  price  of  the  same  wine  101.  per 
bogsliead.  Ue  hoped  that  the  Legislature  would 
be  ioduced,  therefore,  to  paase  before  they 
carri^ed  intoeflEect  the  reduction  which  hud  been 
proposed,  and  which  was  beneficial  only  to 
wine-sellers }  and  substitute,  instead  of  it,  some 
relief  which  would  be  universally  felt 


Mr.  M0htr^  rose  to  brjng  forwftrd  s 
tioo  Ibr  the  repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes. 
To  judge  by  the  state  of  the  house,  (which 
was.  remari^bly  thin  at  that  moment),  a 
stranger,  he  said,  would  almost  imagine 
that  some  subject .  of  very  slight  interest 
was  to  be  discussed  s  of  this,  however,  he  was 
certain,  that  any  person  who  would  go  foom 
bouMc  to  liouse  throughout  the  country,  would 
find  nine  voices  out  of  every  ten  in  fovonr  of 
the  proposal  which  be  was  bringing  forward* 
Concvrring  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
tlae  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
SHbj^c4s  of  foreign  policy  and  free  trade,  still 
he  WA«  for  from  satisfied  with  the  relief  which 
the  present  plan  of  that  rt  hon*  gent,  afforded. 
Wicb  respect,  for  example*  to  the  article  of 
hemp :  there  was  a  reduction  on  that  commo- 
dity, but  not  a  sufficient  one.  By  bringing  the 
raw  ftxticle  to  England  at  alow  price,  our  own 
artrsftus  would  derive  a  profit  from  the  manu- 
facture of  it(  but  the  duty,  which  had  been 
30»  stiJl  remained  at  15  per  cent  Again,  far 
the  reduction  upon  coffee — the  article  was  ill- 
selected.  There  were  a  hundred  petitions  upon 
tbe  ifJ4fi  10  repeal  the  duty  ub  twenty  other 
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PINAKOB  AHD  TRADB.— . 


Taxes. 


■el»ne«  we  had  lacreued  our  debt,  rfnce  1810, 
by  ISJOOOVOOOI.  The  late  Mr.  Ricardo  had  said 
tnilj  that  he  would  trast  no  f overnneiit  with  a 
^kiiif-fuad<— thatit  would  always  be  tcised 
by  the  udaiiter  whenever  he  waoted  it ;  io  fact, 
it  had  beeu  so ;  it  had  been  seised  by  the  rt. 
feoa.  f  eflt.  He  did  not  aean  to  deny  that  tlie 
oharge  opon  ear  debt  had  been  diminished. 
Though  lu  nominal  aaoant  was  greater,  the 
redactioa  of  the  four  and  five  per  ceali  imd  les- 
•aoed  the  cost  to  the  country.  Bat  how  had 
ihbaaving  been  etfeeied<— by  the  operation  of 
the  ftinklng-fond  N— Not  a  jot.  It  was  the  coo- 
■equeace  of  that  general  prosperity  in  the 
oounlty  which  had  resulted  from  a  decreased 
taxation.  He  took  the  same  view  with  the  rt. 
bon.  fent  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  trade  i 
bat  he  thought  a  repeal  of  the  assessed  t&zes 
would  give  grentrr  satisfaction  at  present  than 
«ny  other  measure.  With  regard  to  the  house 
and  window  tax,  he  could  hear  of  but  one  ei- 
pression  among  all  ranks — that  they  ought  at 
once  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  hon.  menber,  after 
observing  that  his  estimates  were  formed  upon 
the  produce  of  the  varions  duties  for  the  last 
year,  stated  that  tlie  total  amount  to  which  the 
sepcal  he  proposed  would  go,  was  about 
3,970,0001.  He  sat  down  by  moving— «*  That 
the  honse  and  window  taxes — the  tax  on  ser* 
vaots  and  carrlaffc»-«tbe  tax  on  horses,  dogs, 
hair-powder,  game,  and  horse-dealers*  licences, 
and  armorial  bearings— should  be  repealed." 

Mr.  L^f€eiter  seconded  the  rssjiatloo.  Let 
these  taxes  be  taken  off,  and  the  revenne  would 
lose  nothing,  for  the  country  would  be  richer, 
and  the  consnmptioo  on  all  hands  would  be 
greater.  Gontlemen  would  keep  more  horses, 
Bore  servants,  and  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  state  full  as  efectoally  as  they  did  at 
present.  Under  the  existing  system,  the  land 
was  overshadowed  with  tax-gatherers,  a  venal 
phalanx,  always  ready  to  rise  at  the  beck  of 
any  minister  who  thought  proper  to  command 
them.  .The  whole  process  attendant  upon  snr- 
cbarge  was  vexatious  and  unsatisfactory  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  the  troable  of  appeal  was 
such  as  to  render  that  reuMdy  entirely  una- 
vnMable.  « 

The  Obraeellsr  of  the  Bsek*qmer  saM,  that  be 
woaM  omke  a  few  observations  in  support  of 
the  coufie  which  he  lately  thought  It  necessary 
to  adopt.  First,  then,  tfee  boo.  member  com- 
plained of  the  15  per  cent  duty  remaining  on 
homp  I  but  he  could  amure  him,  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  article  f^lt  the  reduction  given, 
a.  very  considerable  boon.  It  would  be  re- 
meaberod,  too,  that  though  this  remainlag  duly 
at  the  prevent  low  price  of  hemp,  amounted  to 
16  percent,  it  would  fall  to  a  lower  rate,  If,  as 
was  very  probable,  the  commodity  itself  should 
rise  In  value.  The  next  item  complained  of 
was  the  reduction  apon  coflee:  in  which,  it 
wna  said,  the  charge  was  nnfanportant.  He 
couM  only  reply,  that  it  was  an  article  in  very 
general  uso,  aiiid  (me  which  would  he  more 
gvnernliy  In  use  if  the  duty  opon  it  were  lighter. 
Kor  some  years  past,  its  eonsumption  had  been 
dccfoaaing,  whi<^  was  a  certain  sign  that  the 
dnty'Was  higher  thaa  It  could  bear ;  and  upon 


the  propriety  of  eoeohraglng  in  our  West  India 
passcssioos, 


the  growth  of  all  prodace  which 
coaldba  raised  with  Utile  slave  Uhnur,he  ap- 
pfiehendod  that,  on  neither  side  of  the  ho«se 
tbsra could  bonny  doubt.  With  respect  to  tlie 
MSidoof.wine,  ho  still  contended  that  that  was 

artklo  of  ktsaryi  and  oven  if  It 


were,  he  saw  no  reason  why  It  should  not  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  middle  classes  of 
society.    The  hon.  member  complained  of  the 
reduction  of  the  doty  on  Brititb  sptrita    Bot 
he  forgot  that  it  was  impossible,  after  redacing 
the  duties  (to  prevent  smuggling)  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  that  the  tax  could  be  lefl  at  &.  a 
gallon  in  Scotland,  and  10s.  6d.  in  England; 
and,  for  the  complaint  that  this  measure  did 
not  complete  the  purpose — ^that,  as  there  wat 
still  a  uuty,  smuggling  might  still  exbt — that 
argument  was  perfectly  true ;  but  every  thing 
could  not  be  done  at  once.    The  hon.  member 
had  rather  that  the  duties  had  been  taken  off 
tea,  or  off  tobacco,  thaa  off  spirits ;  but  eveo 
that  project  would   not    be    found    entirely 
free  from  objection.    The  redaction  of  doty  oa 
spirits  had  cost  the  revenue  7fiOjOOOl,    Now, 
the  doty  on  tobacco  afforded  SflOOfiM,  ?  aad 
to  have  reduced  it  less  than  50  per  cent  would 
have  been  of  no  use  to  the  consumer.  Then  say 
that,  allowing  for  increased  consumption,  the 
Ion  of  duty  instead  of  50  per  cent,  wonid  have 
come  to  85,  still  the  cost  of  that   reductioa 
would    be    750,0001.  {     which,  added  to   tlie 
reduction    given   on  spirjth    the  whole    di^ 
posable  sum  .of  1,500,0001.  was  at   an    md. 
Again,  for  the  article  of  tea — certaialy   the 
daty  was  hearv  enough  on  that  commodity — it 
was  one  hundred  per  cent  and  it  produced 
S,000,OOOL    But  if  the  duty  on  tea  were  re- 
duced, it  must  be  reduced  to  a  great  eitent — 
perhaps  not  lem  than  three-fottrths.    Here  then 
would  be  a  low,  at  first  sight,  of  9,2SO/)0Oi. } 
but  suppose  the  eventual  lorn  onlv  to  reach 
1,000/1001.,  when  wero  the  fandsrrom  which 
these  enormons  deficiencies  could  be  made  ap  } 
Now  the  honse  would  remember  that,  with  re- 
ference to  the  assessed  taxes,  sometUof  had 
been  done  alroady.    WitUn  the  last  four  years 
assessed  taxes  had  been  repealed  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  and  a  halz-^tbat  was,  one  half 
of  them  had  been  taken  off.    O ut  of  le n  mllBoos 
in  taxes  reduced,  three  millions  and  a  half  Wd 
beea  reduced  In  assessed  taxes:  this  was  at 
least  such  a  reasonable  proportion  as  showed  no 
inclination  to  neglect  the  sutyect.    But  the 
bon.  member's  plan  waa— ^*  Get  rid  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  and  you  may  repeal  all  the  assessed 
taies  that  remain.*'     The  hon.  messber  waa 
mistaken ;  either  he  was  wrong  in  one  of  bis 
statements,  or  even  the  giving  up  of  the  sinking 
fond  would  not  enable  Goverament  to  meet  Ua 
views.    For,  according  to  the  boa.  oMBbor'a 
account  of  the  sinkinf  find  itself.  It  was  not  a 
ftind  of  5,000,0001.,  but  one  only  of  3,000g000l. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  member  was  right  here,  eren 
the  application  of  the  sinking  fbnd  would  om. 
be  suflcient  fbr  his  purposes.    It  would  be  ri* 
diculoos  to  leave  the  fimmces  of  the  country  in 
that  state,  so  that  it  would  become  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  there  should  be  a  millioaof  snr- 
plns,  or  a  million  of  deficit    The  late  Mr.  Rl- 
cardo,  and  other  members,  had  admitted  llie  ex- 
liediency  of  retaining  a  surplus :  but  the  motsom 
of  the  bon.  member  would  destroy  all  sarplua 
As  to  the  observation  of  the  hon.  member,  that 
hb  (the  Chancollorof  the  Excbeqaer's)  propo- 
sitfons  rospecting  the  reducilon  of  datiea  ba4 
created  anVrerml  disappointment  in  the  conn* 
try,  he  would  only  obserre,  that  any  sorb  feel- 
ing had  not  been  expressed  to  him,  nor  did  Im 
believe  that  It  existed  in  the  country.    Re  rm« 
ther  thouglit,  that  If  the  opinions  of  the  pablic 
could  be  known  on  this  point,  it  would  be  ro«w4 
that  the  tfonrto  which  ho  had  pointed  out  wnn 
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considered  as  aiost  cooBittcpt  with  a  fair,  Just, 
aod  enlightened  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  (hear,  bear). 

Mr.  Calcraft  fully  approved  of  (he  proposed 
reduction  of  the  wine  duty,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  the  right  hon.  gent/s  health  would  be 
drunk  on  that  occasion,  at  many  a  convivial 
board.  But  he  thought  the  reduction  would 
not  be  effectual  if  he  did  not  go  a  step  Ikrther. 
By  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  In  1810,  it  was 
agreed  that  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  £ogiish  companies  dealing  in  the  wines 
of  thai  country,  but  the  fact  was,  tbat  since 
then  a  Portuguese  company  was  established, 
which,  by  its  dicittm^  decreed  that  so  many 
thousand  pipes  of  wine  aod  no  more,  should  be 
annually  Imported  into  England,  so  that  they 
effected  a  complete  monopoly.  It  was  some* 
thing  similar  with  respect  to  the  importation  of 
claret  That  trade  was  in  very  few  hands,  and 
the  price  was  regulated  by  the  quantity  which 
they  pleased  lo  import.  He  trusted  that  his 
llaje8ty*s  miobters  would  interfere  in  some 
effect  sal  way  to  prevent  this  monopoly,  other- 
wise their  proposed  reductions  would  not  be 
found  of  much  advantage  to  the  country.  He 
stated  in  conclusion,  that  he  would  give  his  sup- 
poit  to  the  two  first  propositions  of  his  hon. 
friend  for  the  repeal  of  the  house  and  window 
fax. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  contended  that  the  par- 
tial repeal  of  tazes^  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed  would  not  give  any 
effectual  relief,  and  he  was  sore  that  it  was  not 
so  considered  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
He  had  bad  petitions,  very  nnmerouslv  signed, 
to  present,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  whole 
of  the  anessed  taxes. 

Mr.  Huskinon  said,  that  the  Opposition  had 
always  contended  that  direct  taxation  was  less 
mischievous  than  indirect  taxation.    Now,  the 
income  tax  upon  principle,  would  have  been 
ttoquestionably,   he    (Mr.  Hnskisson)  agreed 
with  those  hon.  gents.,  the  least  objectionable 
of  any  direct  taxes,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
quisitorial mode  of  collection  that  was  unfor- 
tunate W  connected  with  it.    The  window-tax, 
being  freed  from  that  objection,  was  now  the 
least  objectionable,  as  he  thought,  of  all  direct 
taxes. — When  his  rt.  hon.  friend  0rst  proposed 
to  reduce  the  tax  on  wine,  he  proposed  that 
a  proportionable  allowance  should  be  made  to 
the  wine  merchant  on  their  stocks  in  hand^ — 
Now  be  (Mr.  Hnskisson)  had  heard  with  consi- 
derable indignation  (hear,  bear),  that  they  had 
somehow  or  other  managed,  within  these  few 
days,  to  double  their  stocks,  and  to  raise  the 
price  in  a  ratio  about  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  of  duty  (hear,  hear).    If  the  foct 
were  really  so,  it  might  be  very  proper  for  the 
house  to  consider  whether  the  intended  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  their  stocks  in  hand  should 
go  into  the  tills  and  pockets  of  those  conacien- 
tioos  gentlemen,  or  into  the  colf^rs  of  the  Ex- 
rheqocr  (bear,  hear) .    When  they  should  have 
got  rid  of  their  stocks  on  hand,  it  might  be  pro- 
per  to  consider  whether  the  suggested  relief 
should  or  should  not  be  afforded  them  in  any 
shape.    The  difference  to  the  revenue  on  the 
remission  of  the  duty  in  question,  would  have 
been  somewhere  about  300,0001.    To  revert  the 
4|neaiion  before  the  house,  and  supposing  for  a 
moment  the  whole  of  the  assessed  taxes  were 
reduced,  their  amount  would  be  expended  by 
those  who  formerly  paid  them,  in  the  increased 
co«»insption  of  various  articles,  which  gentle- 


men would  then,  doubtless,  indulge  in.  .Then* 
whenever  a  war  might  happen,  (distant  as  he 
hoped  the  day  would  be,)  it  would  surely  be  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
7,000,0001.  wbich  those  taxes  yielded,  atoncft 
re-imposed  :  for  it  should  be  observed  that  they 
had  been  imposed,  not  at  once,  but  gradually, 
and  by  small  degrees.  To  those  reasons,  too, 
he  must  add  the  authority  of  our  ancestors  i 
seeing  that  the  window-tax  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  taxes  ever  imposed  in  this  country.  At 
the  present  moment,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense increase  of  the  population  in  the  Inter- 
vening period,  its  produce  did  not  much  exceed 
the  amount  it  yielded  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  war ;  and  therefore  it  could 
not  be  presumed  to  be  quite  so  burdensome  as 
it  bad  been  represented  to  be. 

Mr.  T.  fViUoH  could  not  repress  his  asto- 
nishment at  the  language  which  had  been  held  by 
the  rt  hon.  gent.  From  that  rU  hon.  gent,  as  the 
avowed  friend  of  free  trade,  and  the  advocate 
of  that  cause  against  all  monopolies,  he  had 
never  expected  to  hear  such  manifest  contnif 
diction  and  inconsistency,  as  he  had  this  night 
been  guilty  of,  in  his  remarks  on  the  recent  rise 
in  the  price  of  wines.  The  fact  was,  that  it 
was  the  severe  weight  of  the  tax  which  pressed 
on  tliat  article,  that. had  kept  people  back, 
upon  small  stocks,  from  purchasing :  but  on  the 
first  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  the  duties,  they 
very  naturally  came  forward,  in  order  to  re- 
plenish their  cellars.  The  consequence  was, 
that  for  the  moment  the  demand  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  hence  the  price  was  excessive 
(hear,  hear).  Were  the  wine-merchants  to  be 
spoken  of  as  if  this  effect  had  been  caused  by 
them  ?  Or  could  they  make  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  bin* 
self,  for  example,  buy,  if  he  did  not  like  to  do 
so  (hear,  hear)  ?  Of  all  other  persons  in  the 
world,  be  should  least  have  expected  these  re- 
marks from  the  right  hon.  gent  With  regard 
to  the  question  before  the  house,  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  what  had  been  done,  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Utukisiom  said,  that  the  treaty  by  whidi 
the  duty  on  Porlvgnse  wine  was  regulated 
was  not  that  of  1810 1  but  the  Methoen  treaty, 
which  stipulated  that  the  wines  of  Portugal 
should  be  admitted  into  this  country  on  the 
payment  of  one-third  of  whatever  duty  should 
be  payable  on  the  wines  of  France.  In  return 
for  this  arrangement,  Portugal  consented  to 
receive,  which  she  had  not  done  before*  the 
productions  of  our  woollen  trade*  This  treaty 
with  our  ancient  ally  bore  date  in  the  year 
1703.  By  it  it  was  agreed  also,  that  either 
party  to  the  contract,  at  the  expiration  of 
every  period  of  fifteen  years  might  give  no- 
tice of  a  revision  to  the  other.  The  treaty 
of  1810  had  been  executed  with  a  view  of  this 
kind ;  and  at  the  end  of  1825,  therefore,  it 
would  be  competent  for  either  party  lo  pro- 
pose the  introduction  of  snch  changes  as  its 
own  interests,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Methuen  treaty,  might  seem  to  require. 
Hon.  gents,  had  with  justice  complained  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  wine  trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  Portugal  by  a  chartered  company, 
created  by  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  not,  how* 
ever,  recently,  but  at  least  60  years  ago.  Its 
establishment,  60  years  since,  arose  out  of  the 
mal.administration  of  the  wine  tmde  by  tbe 
English  factory,  at  that  time  settled  at  Ltsbmi. 
At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  however,  he 
should  bq  very  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions 
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wfA  m  Tiew  to  the  ImproireiiMot  of  our  wine 
Inde  wlfh  Pert«gml. — At  to  what  bad  been 
cmlted  bii  aoMlnNis  proposition  about  the 
wine  aerchaatoi  be  tboofht  be  had  been  mis- 
findentoad.  When  Lord  Besley  wai  Chan- 
caUor  af  the  Kzcheqner,  a  reduction  of  the 
dnty  aa  anlt  was  proposed  by  the  mioiiters ; 
•ad  it  was  tatlmated  nat  a  reaission  of  duty 
woald  be  allowed  on  the  stock  la  hand{ 
wberaapon  a  creat  brewer  (Mr.  Calvert)  in 
that  boose  saM  that  the  public  would  not 
heaeflt  by  the  reduction  of  duty,  for  that 
brewers  would  pat  the  difference  Into  their 
own  pockets.  He  (Mr.  Huskisaon)  then  called 
on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  to 
allow  any  sach  remission  in  the  teeth  of  such 
a  declaration  {  when  the  brewers  thourht  fit  to 
retract,  and  the  public  had  the  benefit  of  the 
redaced  duty  (bear,  bear).  What,  therefore, 
he  had  done  br  malt,  he  would  certainly  do  by 
wine  (a  laugh). 

The  Glaacellor  of  ike  Exchequer  observed, 
that  there  was  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  1810, 
which  want,  hi  its  terms,  to  preclude  Portugal 
from  creating  or  sanctioning  any  monopoly 
that  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  BriUsh  trade.  At  that  time,  the  Oporto 
wine  company  did  not  exert  its  privileges  lo 
any  sach  manner,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
Interfere  with  the  British  trade.  In-  conrae 
of  time,  however,  it  undoubtedly  did  lo ;  and 
that  fact  became  the  subject  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government,  to  the 
Government  of  Portugal.  The  Govemmenl 
of  Portugal,  thinking,  probably,  that  they 
derived  some  advantage  from  such  a  company, 
always  denied  the  construction  which  England 
pat  upon  the  treaty  i  and  long  and  unsatisfac- 
tory alscussions  were  engaged  in  by  both  par- 
ties on  that  question.  In  18^,  a  new  minister 
was  seat  by  Portugal  to  this  country,  charged 
to  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract To  say  the  truth,  he  seemed  to  know 
very  little  about  his  business  (a  laugh),  and 
was  soon  after  recalled.  At  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  although  nothing  definitive  had 
yet  been  settled,  England  and  Portugal  would 
certainly  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  on  the 
prooosed  revision. 

Mr.  M^foribanki  thought  that  the  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  wine  trade  would  act,  not  only 
unjustly,  but  inconsistently  with  their  own  In- 
terests, if  thev  did  not  reduce  the  prices  of  all 
their  wi^s  aRer  a  ratio  at  least  equal  to  the 
redaction  of  duties  upon  them. 

Mr.  C.  CMlveri  said,  that  when  the  rt.  bon. 
gent.  (Mr.  Hoskisson)  had  alluded  to  an  ex- 

Cression  of  his  on  the  sabject  of  the  malt  duty, 
f  had  not  been  correct  In  his  stotement.  His 
atetement  really  was,  that  the  brewers  could 
not  take  olTonc  halfpenny  per  pot  on  the  beer, 
as  that  would  amount  to  a  reduction  of  Sis.  in 
the  same  qnanliiy  la  which  the  Government 
had  only  elfected  a  redaction  of  eight  shillings. 
lie  wished  this  to  be  distinctly  understood,  as 
he  thought  the  cry  for  reduction,  against  the 
brewers  and  wine  merchants,  was  urged  with- 
oat  reference  to  any  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  He  could  <ell  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  that 
the  brewers  did  not  rare  for  him  at  all 
(Uaghler)  I  aad  they  would  only  be  governed 
la  the  selling  price  of  their  article  by  the 
price  of  the  raw  outerial  of  which  it  was 
composed,  aad  the  cost  of  prod  act  ion. 

The  hoaaa  then  divided,~For  the  motion, 
Ml  Apdmi  It,  111  I  Miyority,  47. 


WhuhsD  ZVur* 


TuBSDAT,  Mat  17.-TBCr.  Hokhm§e  nid, 
that  notwithstanding  the  general  approbadoa 
of  the  plans  of  GovcmaMat,  an  aaiversal  dia> 
satisfaction  prevailed  that  more  had  not  been 
done  In  the  reauival  of  direct  tazatiofi.  Of 
this  descriptioB  of  taxes  aooe  were  aaore  no- 
popular  than  the  tax  of  which  he  was  aboat  lo 
move  for  the  repeal.  la  Ireland,  whore  it  had 
been  removed  by  a  less  vieldiag  Chaaeellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  it  was  called  the  fever  tax  i  aad  hi 
England  he  was  prepared  to  show  that  to 
moral  aad  physical  effects  were 
some  and  disastrous.  He  was^  not 
ing  when  he  said  that  a  geatleawi 
from  the  tax-gatherer  the  paper  of 
with  the  same  dread  that  a  Pacha  received  the 
firaiaa  of  the  Sultan.  Oae  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  these  taxes  was,  that  it  BMde  the 
Government  hateful  to  the  people,  by  hrn^iag 
them  in  perpetual  contact  with  the  collectors. 
They  also  were  the  cause  of  mach  aahterfaga 
and  fraud.  The  rt.  hon.  gent  (Mr.  HaaklBoa) 
In  a  letter  to  his  conscitaenls,  stated  nmniMit 
his  reasons  for  not  voting  for  the  repeal  of  toe 
window  tax,  that  the  tax  was  not  toqalsitavtoL 
He  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  thought  It  waa  pecmliarfy 
so.  The  iaspector  was  aatharised  to  ester 
houses  twice  a  year,  which  cieated  a  constaat 
dread  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabltaals.  The 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  wine  aad  spirito  woald 
not  afford  so  much  relief  to  the  people  aa  the 
repeal  of  the  window  tax.  No  beneilt  had  re- 
sulted to  the  poorer  classes  from  the  repemi  of 
the  window  duties  on  houses  hating  not  man 
than  seven  windows,  because  the  tax  waa  paid, 
not  by  the  tenanto,  but  by  the  laadlorda «  so 
that  when  the  tax  was  repealed,  it  oaly 
into  the  landlords'  pocket,  for  the  rest 
roained  the  same.  Another  of  the  afgai 
of  the  rt  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Huskissoo)  in  fiivoar 
of  the  window  tax  was,  that  it  had  the  sserit  eC 
antiquity.      This    argumeat    waa    not     well 

J  grounded.  The  window  tax  was  a  salratitato 
or  the  hearth  tax,  which  was  oae  of  the  evils 
complained  of  at  the  revolotioa,  aad  was 
enacted  in  the  ISth  and  14th  of  Charlea  II.  la 
1784  Mr.  Pitt  raised  the  window  tax,  a«d  the 
people  were  then  told  that  if  they  did  aac  con- 
sent to  that,  they  must  have  a  higher  tax  ••  tea. 
In  1707  the  watch  aad  clock  saakers  were 
calling  for  relief,  and  were  told  that  they  coald 
not  obtain  it  unless  the  window  lax  weiw  aag- 
mented.  So  odious  was  this  tax  to  the  poople 
of  England,  that  miaisters  never  atteai^ied  to 
angmeat  it,  except  on  soma  pretence  of  thia 
kind.  The  window  tax  operatod  aafeirly  to 
some  trades  which  reqaired  mora  light  thaa 
others.  The  effect  of  this  tax  waa  to  prevent 
even  rich  men  from  having  o  saAcieat 
number  of  windows.  At  ieasC  ha  coald 
find  no  other  reason  for  the  absearo  of 
windows  to  some  of  our  ausC  'radtog 
streets.  In  Piccadilly  there  was  a  hoose 
belonging  to  a  very  rkh  ladividaal  la  which 
scarcely  one  window  was  to  be  seen. 
he  had  on  CDrmcr  occasions  moved  for 
peal  of  this  tax,  he  had  alwajrs  been  toM  by 
gents,  on  the  other  side,  that  they  had  voiad 
for  the  estimates  Ibr  the  year,  aad  coaM  aoc 
therefore  support  a  aiotiao  which  woald  pre- 
vent those  estimates  fraa  behv  carried  mim 
eff^t  Oa  the  prescat  accastoa,  therelhsa» 
he  would  coallae  his  motloa  to  calU^g  wi^om 
the  hoasa  to  ptodge  Ihrmselvee  to  iwpeal  iha  iaa 
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In  the  next  jear*  The  |ipoi#  «fV^Qgland  bad  a 
rifht  to  l>e  relieved,  in  the  teotb.  vear  of  pea^, 
from  this  mtolerable  burden,  fie  concluded 
by  moVinf  •  **  That  it  is  tbe  opinion  of  tbift 
bouae  that  tb»  namemui  petltfond  of  the  people 
for  tbe  repeal  of  tbe  "window  tat  are  highly 
d^wrvin^  &e  attention  of  this.housc  ;  and  tbat, 
therefore,  from  and  after  tbe  dtb  of  April,  1826, 
the  flrtd  tax  ongbt:  *o  be  iajmediately  and  to- 
tally repeated"  (liear,  bear). 

TIk  GiMcailtar  •/  M^  Exehtguer  laid,  that 
<be  Imhi.  w»yw  tiad  laid  much  stress  on  tbe 
petitions  wMeh  iiad  been  presented  to  tbe 
bona.  *N«(ir,  in  point  of  &ct,  they  were  doing 
justice  to  tbe  people  by  not  listening  tocom- 
plaiots  wbieh  it  was  impossible  to  remedy. 
Tbe.  icdoction  of  the  tax  upon  hoases  not 
hafinipaBore  than  seven  windows  would  relieve 
SgOOO  iiorsoas  in  Westminster.  Tbe  boo. 
memberaaid  tlmt  the  tax  on  this  description  o^ 
bQvsao  was  not  paid  by  tlie  tenant,  but  by  the 
laodtoHL  Bat  Government  could  not  help 
(hat ;  it  hud  done  all  in  its  power  to  relieve  the 
tenaiity  oad  coald  hot  be  answerable  for  the 
emtieos  of  landlords.  He  cqald  not  concur 
with  the  lioa.  member  io  lamenting  the  paucity 
of  windows  in  the  buildings  of  London ;  on 
(he  c«iltrary«  be  thought  that  if  the  bouses  of 
LrfHidon  were  chai||;eable  with  any  deformity, 
it  araaihoi  of  luving  loo  many  windows.  In 
coaciavioD,  he  contended,  that  the  parliamcbt 
«C4!M  hest  promote  the  trterests  of  the  country 
by  purauiag  the  course  of  a  eduction  of  in- 
dirtct  tacatioB.  Vox  these  reasons  be  sbnuld 
oppoee  ^  motion.  ■ 

Mr.  3Mcrhf  stated,  thdt  ministers  set  their 
ova  indivldaai  opinions  in  opposition  to  the 
featiioeota  of  the  w;l|ole  country. 

^  F.Burd^it  said  there  was  no  tax  which 
«a*  attmde^  -with  more  111  consequences,  or 
mare  «iiai|ifal  in  its  pressure.  In  its  collection 
no  repaid  •was  paid  to  the  means  of  those  on 
whom  it  woe  imposed.  He  wo  old  prefer  bav- 
ing.tlic  window'-tax  incorporated  witli  tbe  house- 
tax*  hy  which  ooe  set  of  collectors  would  be 
got  rid  o£  (Foder  tlie  present  system  tbe  pri- 
vacy of  jpeople's  houses  was  continually  in- 
vaded. 

TIk  iMkBiie  tbea  divided— For  tbe  motion  77 
—Jl^Mlit^  it  114— Majority  37. 

Spirit  Duiiei, 

Fiti^Air*  AnuL  1291— Tbe  house  having  re- 
solved iaaelf  into  a  committee  on  t>ie  Spirit  Do- 
tie*  bUi., 

The  GftoaoaUer  of  Ma  Erehequer  said  he  had 
already  «a,t^iaed  lo  the  house  tbe  i^rounds  up- 
on nrliicb  he  thoa|^t  it  expedient  to  assimilate 
the  di^ltery  laws  of  Eagland  with  those  of 
8co|laA4.aad  irelaiuL  He  would  state  gener- 
'^^Jf.U»e,  Boat  of  tegutafions  which  he  proposed 
to  fijo|H^  this  h^nch'of -the  trade  and  manu- 
factora.^  tiie .country.  In  the  lirst  place,  it 
wa^  Aecraaary  .to  impose  certain  restrictions  on 
the  pefB0iia  oairying  op  this  trade  i  he  iboatd 
be  gl^^M  thia  had  notbeea  necesaary^  bat  tbe 
large  iiaMupt of  the  dotiea  repdered  it  imposri- 
ble  |9  walaerthem.  la  Iveland  and  in  Scotland , 
wi  p^caon  m0»  aUowed*  to  carry  on  the  trade  of 
a  diatnier  vitheut  thfrrertitlcate  of  a  jaatice  of 
the  p»^€*  Thinregalatimij  which  the  peciiliar 
circaiwBf  area  of  B«»tland  and  Ireland  render- 
ed nr  g^^aary»  he4id  aet  propose  to  adopt  in 
EBgJaA4.  llhe^naliiicatioB^lnch  heshoald  sng- 
geai,  jpUWd  «aa,  that  pcfwoaa  t^arryHit'oti  th^ 


trade  of  distillers,  should  iubabit  apd  pagr  the  ■ 
rates  of  houses  of  the  rent  of  201,  ^ew  anaaah;  -• 
This  would  facilitate  the  collectitHMif  tha4uty,^ 
whilt^,  if  persoos  who  coiild  di«til'4n  a  tia  hatlle-* 
were  permitted  to  do  ho,  the  exciM  waaldkha»  • 
cheated  at  every  torn.    Tbe  next  rc^oiatioa 
was,  that  all  persons  licanspd  to  carry  an  the  > 
trade  of  distillers,  should  be  resident  withiii  a « 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  (own  in  whk^  there 
should  be  500  inhabited  houses,  in  order  to  to* 
cure  a  sufficient  nirniber  of  excise  officert'Cbr 
the  preservation  of  this  braacli  of*ti^   reve- 
nue.    With  respect  to  the  atao  of  tbe  itUlf,  it 
ban  been  found  necessary  in   Ireland  and  in 
Scotland,  where   amuggli^g  was  extensively 
carried  on,  to  use  stills  of  very  small  dimen^ 
tions.    In  England  there  was  not  tbe  same  ae* 
cessity,  ctnd  it  was  therefore  hie  inteution  to  raw 
ducc  the  size  of  stills  from  3,000  gallons  the  pre-' 
sent  rate,  to  400,  the  dimensions  of  which  thay . 
bad  been  formerly.    He  would  now  state  to  the 
committee  the  alterations  which  be  intended  to 
propose  respecting  tbe  duties.     The  existing 
duty  was  10s.  6d.  per  gallon  at  7  per  cent« 
above  proof.     It  would,  be  thought,  bea great 
improvement  to  adopt  the  rule  observed  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland — ^namely^  to  fix  the  doty  ac* 
cording  to  the  proof  strength  of  the  spirit,  fuid 
that  duty  he  proposed  should  be  5s.  iOd.  per 
^all'nn.'  He  would  shortly  eiplain  why  be  had 
fixed  on  that  particular  sum,  which  mij(ht  oth.cr« 
wise  appear  si>uiewhat  singular.    The  first  idea 
was  to  fix  a  duty  of  58.  upon  spirit  dhiUiled 
from  malt,  and  6s.  on  tliat  distilled  from  grain  ;  . 
but,  00  looiiing  into  the  detdU  of  the  sulyeet* 
he  found  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  inake  ft 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  spirit.  He 
was  therefore  determined  t^  make  tbe  daty^ 
uniform,  without  reference  to  its  being  distiiird 
from  malt  or  graiUii    It  would  be  in  the  reo)^. 
lection  of  the  house,  that  a  bill  had  passed  ^st 
sestsiod  for  regulating  weights  and  measuroei^ 
which  was  to  take  eflect  next  year.    Accord>- 
ing  to  that  bill,  tbeiitandard  by  which  ineasures 
were  to  be  hereafter  rejculated  waa  the  imperial 
gallon,  which  difibred  from  the  ordiuaiy.  w ioo 
measure  on  which  the  duty  on  Hpiritii  was  ^ 
present  taken.    The  imperial  gallop  ought  be 
represented  by  six^  whilst  the  common* wine 
gallon  might  be  represented  by  l^ve.     If  he  \fa4_ 
fixed  tbe  duty  on  the  commoj)  wine  gallon  at 
6s.,  the  relation  which  it  would  haye  borne  to 
the  imperial  gallon,  would  have  been  inconvo- 
nieot,  as  it  would  have  left  an  indescribable 
fraction  of  a  farthing  unaccounted  for.    Ther 
daty  of  5s.  IOd.  on  the  coiiimon  wine  mawurOf 
however,  corresponded  exactly  with  the  dmy 
of  7s.  on  the  imperial  gallon ;  and  thus  any  in* 
tricate  calculation  would  be  avoided  in  the  let-. 
tlement  of  questions  which  might  arise  between 
the  eicise-offlccr  and  the  dealer.    He  conclude 
ed  by  moving  several  respKtions  Sp  tbe  e^ct 
of  w&at  he  bad  stated. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  disapproved  of  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits^  on  itj^e  ground 
that  It  wnuld  tend  to  deteriorate  the  bealUiand 
morals  of  the  people.  It  was  proved  by  the  . 
evidence  given  before  tbe  policie  committee  ia 
181T,  that  there  was  scarcely  one  in&taoce  of 
desperate  murder  or  burglary  which  occurre4' 
in  the  metropolis,  that  was  npt  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  ardent  spirits.  W;^s  it  |M>sd!bIa 
then,  that  a  measure  could  be  considered  .hene« 
ficiai,  tbe  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  the. 
price"  of  vptrKs  nearljf  one-half,  agd  S9^ir 
quisntlv  to  bring  them  reo^  within  tBe  reach  of 
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the  poorer  danei.    It  was  laid  that  the  redac- 
tion of  the  price  of  epirits  would  not  increase 
their  consumption.    He  was  at  a  loss  to  recon- 
cile that  assertion  with  the  argument  of  the 
ClianceUor  of  the  Exchequer  on  a  former  even- 
ing, when  he  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  wine 
duties*    The  rt  Iwn.  gent  then  said,  that  a  re- 
daction of  doty  would  cause  an  increased  con- 
sumption.   That  he  helleved  would  he  the  ef- 
fect of  the  redaction  of  the  spirit  duties ;  for 
he  could  not  helieve  that  the  poor  would  be 
better  able  to  resist  temptation  than  the  rich. 
'Scotland  was  often  -referred  to  as  affording  a 
proof  that  the  cheapness  of  spirits  did  not  lead 
to  drunkenness  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 
He  admitted  thatthe  Scotch  were  sober  people, 
but  much  of  tl^eir  sobriety  was  attributable  to 
their  poverty.    There  was  an  old  story  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Solan  geese.  The  Doctor  was  told 
by  some  person  that  Solan  geese  might  be 
bought  for  two-penre  a-piece  in  Scotland. — 
'*  Aye,"  observed  the  Doctor,  **  but  where  are 
they  tn  get  the  two-pence  ?"     Whatever  might 
^e  the  result  of  the  rt.  hon.  ge nt.'s  propositiooi, 
iie  (Mr.  S.)  should  rest  satisfied  with  having 
^delivered  his  soul  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  W.  Smith)  in  the  view  which  he 
took  of  the  consequences  which  would  result 
from  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits.  The 
exceuive  use  of  spirits  was  generally  the  result 
rather  than  the  cause  of  poverty  and  distress. 
In  France  and  Holland,  where  spirits  were 
very  cheap,  drunkenness  was  almost  unknown. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  United  States  of 
America. — ^llie  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Beer  Duties. 

TnuiuDAT,  Mat  5. — Mr.  Maber^f  rose   to 
•ubmit  a  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  beer.    If  ever  there  were  a  statute  passed 
that  was  partial  In  its  opera tii>n — that  was  con- 
trary to  justice— it  was  that  which  imposed  the 
eiisting  duties  on  beer.    The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  rt.  hon.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  declared  that  thry  wished  to 
adopt  a  system  of  liberal  policy  in  every  re- 
spect; and  after  the  liberal  opinions  he  had 
beard  them  express  on  ditferent  occasions  in 
diat  house,  he  had  a  right,  he  thought,  to  feel 
sure  that  he  should  have  their  votes  this  night. 
There  was  but  one  diliculty  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  motion— there  was  but  one  argu- 
ment which  those  gents,  could  advance  against 
it— namely^  the  loss  which  the  revenue  would 
sustain.    The  principle    they   must  give  op, 
unless  they  turned  round  on  the  arguments 
4hey  had  used  themselvek — At  present,  there 
was  a  tax  on  malt  of  90b,  per  quarter:  but  the 
house  would  recollect  that  the  etfects  of  that 
tax  were  very  ditferent  on  those  who  brewed 
their  own  beer,  from  the  effect  of  the  beer 
duties  on  those  whoporchased  (hat  beveragr 
from  the  brewer.    The  rich  man  could  brew 
hb  own  beer  I  but  the  poor  asao,  who  had 
neither  aremises,  capital,  skill,  nor  time,  could 
not    The  beer  duty  was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the 
poor,  from  which  the  wealthy  was  exempted. 
The  rich  man  paid  20^  per  quarter  for  his  malt 
That  was  the  only  Ux  levied  on  him.    But  the 
poor  man  had  to  meet  a  double  dnty— 90s.  malt 
duty,  and  35s.  beer  duty ;  making  a  total  of 
A5s.    To  the  rich  man  beer  was  a  mere  luxury  ; 
io  the  poor  it  was  one  of  the  indispensable  oe* 
cessaricfl  of  life.    The  poor  mn n  required  some- 
^ag  more  than  the  bread  and  cbguao  by  which 


he  supported  Us  existence.    He  required 
liquor,  and  none  was  better  for  the  purposes  of 
nourishment  and  refreshment  than  beer.    The 
efiect  of  spirits  upon  the  lower  dames  of  the 
communitv  was  known  to  be  most  iiy  orioas  and 
demoralizlug.*   Upon  this  sUtemeat  then,  he 
asked  whether  the  house  would  any  longer 
tinue  a  tax  so  partial  in  its  operatioiiy 
which  weighed  so  heavily    upon  the 
classes  ?  It  had  been  said  that  the  poor  maa 
might  brew  his  own  beer,  and  thus  exempt 
himself  from  thu  tax  {  he  could  do  no  such 
thing.    To  brew  required  time,  which  he  could 
not  give  $  it  required  money,  which  he  did  not 
possess  i  and  conveniences,  which  he  eonid  not 
command.    He  was  probably  the  inhabitant  of 
a  garret,  and  his  daily  earnings  only  enabled 
him  to  provide  for  his  daily  necesaitiea.   Where, 
then,  and  how  was  he  to  brew?    He  had  ia 
reality  no  option,  no  means  of  avoiding  the 
payment  of  tbis  uiyust  and  burdensome  duty. 
— There  was,  however,  a  means  by  which  the 
weight  might  be  removed;  and  tms  was«  by 
placing  the  duty  on  malt  instead  of  oo  Wer. 
The  expense  of  collecting  the  duty  oo  malt  was 
now  300,0001.  per  annum.    If  the  altermtloa  he 
recommended    dionld  be  adopted,    thia    sam 
would  be  saved  to  the  country ;  becaane,  al- 
though the  duty  on  one  was  flOo.  and  the  other 
S5s.  the  expenco  of  collecting  would  be  the 
same. — But  if  the  principle  of  the  tax  were 
right,  why  was  It  not  follovred  ap  in  otker  !»> 
stonces  ? .  Why  were  not  lea,  candlea,  soap, 
leather,  glass,  wine,  and  tobacco,  all  taxed  ia 
the  same  manner }  Would  the  rt  boo.  gent,  dare 
to  put  in  a  schedule  to  any  bill,  such  itenm  as 
that  the  poor  man  should  pay  6d.  a  galloo  daty 
on  his  beer,  while  the  rich  man  paid  only  fi|d.  ? 
And  yet  this  was  the  actual  operation  of  the 
present  law.    It  had  been  arged  by  way  ot  cx- 
cuM  for  this  tax,  that  it  prevented  the  mixing 
of  noiious  ingredients  in  beer ;  bat  if  Ihia  siere 
really  the  reason,  why  was  it  not  applied  to 
wine  and  tea,^«r  why  were  not  the  coooasaers 
left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgBKnt  aad 
taste  in  that  as  in  other  things  ?  The  syatem  aa 
it  existed  encouraged  a  moaopoly,  if  not  to  the 
brener,  at  least  to  the  retailer,  by  meana  of  the 
licences.    All  the  reasonable  good  that  coald 
be  expected  to  result  to  the  police  of  tkecoa»- 
try,  would  be  from  having  pnblic-hoasea  placed 
under  a  proper  tmneiUamU,  and  this  migkt  ho  ef- 
fected by  allowing  officers  to  vUit  the  iionaes  la 
which  beer  was  retailed,  to  prevent  their  being 
made  the  resort  of  improper  persons.     If  thia 
were  admitted,  the  boose  could  not  refnse  to 
come  to  the  decision  that  the  sale  of  beer  onght  to 
be  as  free  as  that  of  any  other  comaiodigr.    Bat 
it  would  be  said,  perimps,  that  to  take  or  ikis  tax 
might  interfere  with  what  the  rt  hon.  gent,  csdlod 
a  sinking  fund,  but  what  be<Mr.  M.)  denied  to  ho 
any  such  thing  i   because  that  only  c«»nM  ho 
called  a  sinking-ftud  which  was  an  actnal  anr- 
plus  In  the  revenue.    He  contended  thai  Ike 
debt  was  now  18  millions  more  than  it 
in  1816,  and  that  thb  was  oceasloaed 
«*  deadweight  act.**     If   he  had  not 
pointed  out  the  iq}ustlee  of  the  tax  on 
would  refer  to  the  reduction  which  ' 
made  In  the  duty  on  spirits,  aad  whld^ 
were  less  necessary,  oaght  to  have  * 
poned  in  the  coarse  of  relief  to 
knew  the  rt  bon.  gent  woald  sny 
object  in  thb  had  been  to  pat  a  slop  te 
giing  t  but  in  this  he  had  not  saeceoded, ' 
the  motive  still  remained  strong  enoack  to  in- 
duce the  practice.    LooUag  at  the  sal^ect  ibm 
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in  tfito  pobt  of  Tlew  mlone,  the  people  had  a 
ri^c  to  mk  for  a  reduction.  It  would  not, 
perhaps^  be  readily  believed,  but  the  fact  was 
lo,  that  the  rt.  boo.  gent,  and  hit  colleagues,  in 
their  chambers  in  the  Treasury,  fixed  the  price 
of  table  beer.  They  might  with  as  good  reason 
fix  the  price  of  bread,  as  interfere  with  any 
other  article  not  lea  necessary,  nor  of  less  com- 
mon coasamption.  He  hoped,  if  he  were  de- 
feated, that*  he  might  at  least  couYince  the 
boose  of  the  iiyustice  of  this  burdensome  tal, 
and  that  some  other  more  fortunate  person 
would  propose  a  measure  vrhich,  if  it  did  not  do 
away  with  it  altogether,  would  divide  its  weight 
equally  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  He 
then  moved,  **  that  from  and  after  the  5th  day 
of  January,  I8S6,  all  the  duties  on  beer  should 
cease'*  (hear,  bear). 

Mr.  Brougham^  after  repeating  some  of  Ml*. 
Mab«rly*s  objections,  said  that  the  beer  tax 
was  BO  barbafons  that  it  could  not  be  equalled 
by  any  in  the  world,  excepting  the  Spanish  al 
tanaia.     It  was  wholly  impracticable  tor  a  per- 
son deairons  io  trade  in  beer  by  retail  to  do  so 
■nleas  he  made  friends  with  the  brewers,  who 
had  influence   with  those  worthy  persons  the 
magutratrs,  by  whom,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  regulations  were  formed  relative  to 
licences.    He  knew  he  spoke  this  In  the  hearing 
of  many  worthy  friends  of  his  who  belonged  to 
that  class  by  whom  beer  was  prepared  for  the 
use  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  he  knew 
that  they  had  certain  prejudices  on  this  subject ; 
but  if  the  doty  were  taken  off,  he  believed  those 
prejudices  would  be  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved, and  that  they  would  consent  to  the  free- 
ing of  the  retail  trade  in  beer  from  the  present 
resitriccions.    To  the  persons  interested  in  malt- 
ing, this  would  be  a  decided  advantage,  because 
it  would  encourage  the  growth  of  grain  upon 
middling  land,  which  was  at  present  used  for 
grazing,  and  would  thus  materially  benefit  the 
open  and  barley  countries.     Another  advantage 
attendant  upon  throwing  the  trade  open,  would 
be  found  in  providing  the  poor  man  with  a 
cheap  and  wholesome  beverage,  which  he  might 
prbc nre  without  the  inconvenience  of  sendUig 
htt  daughters  or  other  females  of  his  family  to 
die  public-bouse,  to  encounter  all  the  inconve- 
niencen  which  at  present  could  not  be  avoided* 
Gfa  would  be  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with ; 
and  the  more  the  beer  shops  could  brought  into 
competition  with  the  gin  shops  the  better.     He 
flioagbt  XtHi  that  the  duty  on  beer  was  peculiarly 
burdensome  and  unjust  upon  the  poor,  at  this 
tmae,  when  the  duty  on  wine  had  been  reduced. 
He   aaid  nothing  with  respect  to    that   upon 
splrHa — God  forbid  that  he  should  I    He  would 
rather  even  that  the  duty  should  be  kept  up  un- 
necessarily high  upon  them — he  would  rather 
even    (hat  the   natural  liberty  of  the  people 
Aould  be  In  such  a  degree  infringed  upon,  than 
(hat  any  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  con- 
sumption of  spuits,  always,  however,  regulating 
dte  duty,  so  as  to  prevent  the  encouragement  of 
private  distillation,  which  of  the  two  evils  was 
(he  greater.    He  was  sure  that  by  encouraging 
the  consumption  of  beer,  the  gap  which  the  loss 
of  die  duty  might  occasion  in  the  Exchequer 
would  Tery  soon  be  filled  up.    Whatever  might 
be  the  fate  of  this  motion,  he  trusted  that  his 
hoBL,  friend  would  bear  his  ill-success  with  pa- 
thence  %  from  others  he  might  learn  fortune ; 
but  f^flu  his  example,  and  from  that  school  of 
dfttppointment  in  which  (hey  both  had  been 
exercised,  he  might  be  taught  not  to  relax  his 


labour  and  perseverance  In  a  cama  which  wat 
worthy  of  them. 

i  Diste,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,Teramqae  laborem: 
Fortunam  ex  aliis). 

The  ChanctUar  of  the  Esckefuo' : — As  to  the* 
total  repeal  of  the  duty  without  any  substitute, 
he  did  not  feel  railed  upon  to  argue  that  ques- 
tion, because  tlie  boa.  genL  h^self  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  practicable  to  take  off  the 
three  millions  produced  by  the  tax.    A  few 
weeks  ago  the  hon.  gent,  proposed  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  window-tax.    The  same  arguments 
which  had  been  used  against  that  measure  ap- 
plied to  the  present  motion,  and  he  did  not  think 
the  house  would  choose  to  listen  to  a  repetition 
of  them.  He  was  aware  that  in  so  immense  a  sys- 
tem' of  revenue  as  ours,  there  might  be  very 
sound  objections  brought  against  many  branches 
of  it,  perhaps  against  all;    but  beyond  this 
general  fact  the  argument  conld  not  be  urged. 
The  petitioners  probably  believed  tliat  the  im- 
position of  the  beer  duty  on  malt  would  mate* 
rially  reduce  the  price  of  beer ;  but  he  should 
be  able,  be  thought,  to  satisfy  the  house,  that 
this  was  not  the  rase.    The  beer  duty  produced 
at  present  to  3,000,0001.  per  annum,  and  30 
million  bushels  of  malt  were  charged  with  malt 
duty.    To  raise  this  tax  by  the  sobstltatioii 
proposed,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  lav  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  two  shillings  per  bushel  on  malt ; 
which  would  raise  the  price  of  beer  lOa.  per 
barrel  of  36  gallons,  or  about  Id.  per  quart. 
If,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  the  objections 
of  the  hon.  gent  were  valid  against  the  in- 
equality of  the  present  duty,  still  (he  burden 
would  rest  as  It  did  now,  upon  the  consumer, 
who,  although  he  would  have  the  latisfactton  of 
knowing  that  his  neighbour  paid  more,  would 
himself  pay  nothing  less.    But  be  could  not 
admit  that  this  tax  was  paid  by  the  poor  classes 
of  the  community  exclusively  or  chiefly.    In 
this  town  a  g^ea;  portion  of  the  consumers  of 
beer  were  not  of  tnis  description,  and  in  the 
country  a  great  number  of  families  were  in  the 
practice  of  brewing  their  own  beer.      Upon 
them  this  substitution  would  fiill  verv  heavily* 
The  hon.  gent,  had  assumed,  tooi  in  his  calcula- 
tion that  the  beer  consumed  by  the  rich  and  the 
poor  was  of  the  same  strength — that  it  took  in 
all  cases  only  one   quarter  of  malt  to  make 
three  barrels  and   a  half  of  beer.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  beer  of  the  rich  man,  whether  he 
drank  it  himself  or  not,  was  much  stronger  than 
that  brewed  for  ordinary  consumption.    In  thin 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  calculation  of  the 
hon.  gent,  as  to  the  inequality  was  erronoons* 
The  learned  gent  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  mid  it 
would  he  highly  desirable  to  give  greater  Ikci- 
lity  to  the  retail  trade.    He  agreed  with  him. 
It  was  that  opinion  that  induced  him  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  and  which 
be  had  got  tbo  house  to  agree  to,  but  with  no 
small  difficulty.  If  he  might  advise  Ihe  learned 
gent  to  learn  fortunam  ex  aUit^  although  he 
would  not  venture  to  add  virtuiem  ex  me^  the 
learned  gent  certainly  might  learn  the  verum 
laborem.    Although  he  could  not  pledge  him- 
self to  any  measure  on  the  subject,  be  should 
be  very  glad  if  the  state  of  the  finances  would 
allow  him  to  take  off  the  doty  altogether  $  but 
he  could  not  conceive  that  the  proposed  substi- 
tution would  be  in  any  respect  desirable.    The 
learned  gent,  had  said,  that  he  wished  (he  re- 
duction Of  the  duty  on  spirits  had  been  post- 
poned to  that  on  beer.    If  by  a  wish  he  (the 
Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer)   could   have 
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aamiged  tb«  matter,  it  wovid  have  been  done  t 
but  he  wai  obliged,  in  dealing  witli  the  spirits, 
to  provide  against  any  diminution  of  the  rete- 
aoe,  and  to  do  it,  in  fact,  when  he  could.  The 
object  in  reducing  the  |duty  on  wine  had  been 
^otso  much  to  relieve  any  particular  class  of 
the  people  at  on  a  principle  of  commercial  po- 
licy to  bring  back  the  consumption  to  that 
point  from  which,  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
course with  the  continent,  and  from  other  causes, 
it  imd  fallen  off.  All  he  could  say  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  house  was,  that  it  would  gi?c 
him  great  satisfaction  if  he  were  able  to  reduce 
tho  duty  on  beer.  If  his  expectations  should 
be  realized,  he  would  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  but  he  most 
not  hold  out  expectations  of  the  fulfilment  of 
which  be  was  not  certain.  With  respect  to  the 
hoD.  gent's  opinion  respecting  the  collection, 
if  the  hon.  gent  were  more  deeply  Initiated  into 
the  mode  of  collecting  the  malt  duty,  he  would 
know  there  was  none  in  which  more  frequent 
attempts  at  evaiion  (many  of  them  successful) 
were  made*  Freouent  prosecutions  were  the 
consequence  i  and  if  a  double  duty  were  im- 
posed, a  double  temptation  would  be  Uni  con- 
sequence. For  these  reasons  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  reductioo  of  3,000,0001.  of  taxes, 
uor  at  present  to  any  other  modification  of  the 
duty. 

Mr.J.5miM  tliought,  as  regarded  the  question 
of  the  sinking-fund,  that  any  deficiency  occa- 
sioned by  taking  off  the  beer  tax  might  be  made 
up  by  the  imposition  of  some  other.  He  would 
not  at  all  object  to  putting  the  whole  duty  upon 
malt,  which  was  proponed  to  be  reduced  on  the 
manufactured  article;  but  he  certainly  did  feel 
that  after  so  much  had  been  done  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  higher  classes  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session,  something  ought  to  be  thou<tht 
of  before  it  concluded,  for  the  benefit  of  ihc 
Jower. 

Mr.  Jiabtrfy^  in  reply,  regretted  to  see  the 
benches  on  his  side  the  house  so  thinlv  attended. 
lie  hoped,  if  his  motion  were  thrown  out,  (as 
it  stood,  perliaps,  in  a  fair  way  to  be),  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  table  of  the  hruxe 
would  be  covered  with  petitions  for  a  rcfurp 
in  the  constitution  of  that  house 

The  bouse  then  divided — For  the  motion  23 ; 
Against  it  88 )  Majority  65. 

Soap  and  Thllow  Candle  Duties, 

TuESDAT,  Tdsb7.— Mr.5ylre«rose  to  move  for 
•  reduction  of  the  doty  on  soap  and  tallow  can- 
dles, in  so  doing,  it  was  not  Ihs  intention  to  dis- 
turb the  financial  arrangements  of  the  year,  but 
merely  to  call  upon  the  house  tu  give  a  pledge 
that  ii  would  take  the  subject  into  its  conside- 
ratioB  at  an  early  period  uf  the  ensuing  eessinn. 
As  yet  nothing  had  been  dune  far  the*  relief  of 
the  poorer  classes,  and  he  could  not' think  rt 
returning  into  the  country  viiibout  being  able 
to  tejl  his  constituents  that  he  had  at  least  made 
the  attempt  to  reduce  those  burdens,  which 
pressed  with  peculiar  severity  on  such  of  them 
as  were  least  able  to  bear  the  pressure.  The 
principle  of  repealing  such  duties  had  already 
been  recognized  by  the  reductitm  in  the  duties 
upon  salt  and  leather  t  he  trusted  that  the  rt 
boiu  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have 
no  oiy4*ction  to  carry  It  further,  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  tigces  upon  soap  and  candles.  He  con- 
tended tliat  these  taxes  were  objectionable,  be- 
cai(ic  they  raised  the  price  to  the  consumer  by 


much  more  than  the  sum  which  they  carried 
into  the   Exchequer;    because   they    createa 
great  irritation  to   the  manufacturer,  besides 
the  expense  attending    their  collection ;  and 
likewise  becanse  they  gave  rise  to  a  system  of 
contraband  dcaiin;;  pregnant  with  much  evil  ta 
the  community.    With  respect  to  soap,  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material  was  lOU  per  cent,  and  when 
it  was  cleansed,  it  was  cbar|;ed  with.an  additional 
duty  of  20  per  cent  more.    Could  the  house, 
then,  be  surprised,  that  in  a  manufacture   no 
easy  as  that  of  soap,  there  was  a  multitude  of 
contraband  dealers?    During  the  war,  every 
smuggler  in  soap  made  35  per  cent  on  every 
pound  of  soap  he  manufactured;  at  present, 
he  understood,  his  profit  wa^  still  greater,  and 
Ml  little  short  of  100  per  cent.    He  contended, 
that  by  the  artifices  of  the  smuggler,  the  Go- 
vernment was  defraiuded  of  the  duty  of  one 
million  pounds  of  soap  a-year.    Taking  the 
annual  returns  of  the  duties  on  this  article  lor 
the  last  three  years,  he  found  that  (he  return  of 
the  last  year,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  showed  a  decrease  of  S,260t     He 
next  read  a  statement  to  show  that,  mailing  all 
allowances,  there  would    still    remain  in  the 
article  of  tallow  40,000  tons  upon  which  no 
return  of  duty  bad  been  made.    The  duty  on 
snap  was  3d.  per  lb.,  and  on  candles  Id. ;  so 
that  it  was  probable  the  greater  share  of  the 
deficit  occurred  in  the  former  article.      He 
meant  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  whole  of 
(he  tax  on  son  soap,  and  one-half  of  the  duty 
upon  hard.     This  would  at  once  knock  the 
"fnuggler  on  the- head,  and  nothing  else  would. 
With  respect  to  the  duties  upon  candles,  eveiy 
argument  which  bad  been  used  as  to  soap  ap- 
plied equally  to  them,  with  this  additional  rea- 
!ion-^that  their  manufacture  afforded  a  greater 
Tacility  for  evading  ihe  revenue.     Besidea  this, 
the  poor  man  hud  to  pay  10  per  cent  more  fur 
his  taxable  commodity  than  ine  rich  mant  for 
there  was  exactly  (hat  difference  between  the 
amount  of  duty  un  the  dipped  and  Uie  mould 
candles.     But  tie  did  not  mean,  even  with  all 
ihcse  reasons  for  the  repeal,  or  at  least  for  the 
reduction  of  these  duties,  to  call  for  the  altera- 
tion of  this  system  at  once :  all  he  meant  to 
propose  was,  that  the  house  should  pledge  it- 
self to  reduce  them  early  next  session.     It  was 
the  custom  uf  Andrew  Marvell,  who  once  repre- 
sented the  town  which  he  (Mr.  S^kes)  bad  now 
the  honour,  of  representing,  to  write    every 
night  to  Ma  constituents  what  be  had  attempted 
to  effect  for  their  interests  In  Parliament     He 
could  not  boast  of  such  industry;  but  he  liked, 
at  all  events,  to  communicate  with  them  once 
a-year,  and  he  hoped  to  bear  good  tiding*  to 
them  on  this  occasion — not  that  he  expected, 
or  looked  for,  the  old  rewards  which  they  uaed 
in  former  times  to  bestow,  for  he  found  entries 
of  *'  a  flitch  of  bacon  sent  to  Andrew  Marvell," 
and  other  presents  of  a  like  nature.     Tbou^ 
these  good  old  times  were  passed  away,  still  no 
thought  the  people  of  England  would  alsray* 
be  found  grateful  to  Parliament  for  a  clone  at^- 
tcntion  to  their  interests.     He  cooclndod  by 
moving,  that  '*  it  will  be  expedient  early  next 
session,  or  as  soon  as  the  financial  situation  of 
the  country  shall  admit,  to  reduce  the  dutioa 
upon  soap  and  candles." 

The  Chancelior  of  the  Exchtqutr  contended 
that,  having  repealed  taxes  to  the  amovnt  of 
one  million  and  a  half  during  the  aesauHi,  U 
was  impossible  to  proceed  further  at  pre«ent» 
The  hon.  gent,  had  shewfi  no  reason  for 
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dodng  fhtae  duties  In  preference  to  tbose  upon 
which  reductions  had  been  made,  and  he  must, 
therefore*  retist  the  motion, — ^Ne^tived  with- 
oat  a  division. 

FaiDATy  March  25. — ^The  house  having  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  of 
the  Consolidated  Custom  Duties, 

Mr.  Huskiston  said,  that  in  requesting  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  whilst  he  stated 
(in  continuation  of  the  subject  which  be  had 
the  honour  to  open  on  Monday  last*)  the  alte«* 
rations  which  he  proposed  to  recommend  in  the 
duties  levied  upon  the  importation  of  materials 
employed  in  some  of  our  principal  manufactures, 
aod  also  in  the  prohibitory  duties  now  imposed 
■poo  the  manufactured  productions  of  other 
countries,  he  need  scarcely  bespeak  the  dis- 
pobition  of  the  committee  to  countenacce  the 
principle  of  these .  proposals,  so  far  as  they 
should  be  found  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  industry.    He  felt  the  more 
assured  of  this  general  disposition  of  the  com- 
mittee, joot  only  as  it  was  manifested  on  the 
former  evening,  but  also  from  .the  experience 
which  the  house  and  the  country  had  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  removal  of  vex- 
atious restraints  and  interference,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  internal  industry^  or  foreign  commerce. 
He  thon^t  he  was  not  too  bold  in  stating,  that, 
in  every  instance,  as  far  as  he  and  his  rt  hon. 
friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  hi- 
therto gone,  not  only  bad  the  fears  and  forebod- 
ings of  the  particular  interests  by  which  they 
were  opposed  proved  to  be  unfounded,  but  the 
expectations  of  their  most  sanguine  supporters 
had  been  more  than  realized.    In  these  advan- 
tages, therefore,  the  opponents  of  the  measures 
by  which  they  were  produced,  must,  on  the 
one  hand,  find  a  matter  of  consolation,  that 
their  admonitions  did  not  persuade— *that  their 
arguments  did  not  convince — that  their  predic- 
tions did  not  intimidate ;  and,  on  the  otfier 
band,  past  success  was,  to  the  supporters  of 
these  measures,  a  source  of  encouragement  to 
follow  up  the  same  path,  as  likely  to  lead  us 
still  further  in  the  career  of  public  prosperity. 
— Last  year,  in  the  system  of  our  Silk  Trade, 
one  great  alteration  was.the  substitution  of  an 
Md  wmlm-em  doty  of  901.  per  cent,  instead  of  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  all  articles  manufac- 
tured of  silk.    A  doubt  i4ras  suggested  at  the 
time,  and  in  that  doubt  be  had  participated, 
whether  901*  per  cent  was  not  too  nigh  a  duty ; 
— not  too  high,  iadeed,  according  to  the  ap. 
prehensions  of  the  British  manufiicturer — ^for 
he  stated  it  would  he  quite  inadequate  to  his 
protection ;  but  whether  its  amount  would  not 
still  leave  some  latitude  to  the  smuggler.    This 
latter  ground  of  doubt  still  remained  -» the 
former  was  already  pretty  well  removed.    If 
alarm  now  existed  any  where,  and  he  knew  It 
did  exist,  it  was  transferred  to  the  other  side  of 
tike  Channel, and  was  to  he  found  only  among  the 
maoofactorers  of  France,  in  consequence  of 
the    great   progress  and  improvement,  since 
made   in  thb  country,  in  every  branch  of  the 
silk   trade.     Having  thus  ruled  that  301.  per 
cent,  was  the  highest  duty  which  could  be  main- 
tained for  the  protection  of  a  manufacture,  in 
every  part  of  which  we  were  most  behind  fo- 
reign countries— the  only  extensive  manufac- 
ture, which,  on  the  score  of  general  inferiority. 


*  See  speech  on  the  Colonial  Trade  bill,  ante 


stood  In  need  of  tpedal  preteetloB»-Hnirel]F  it 
was  time  to  inquu-e  in  what  dcgsec  our  other 
great  manufisctorcs  were  protected,  and  to  con^ 
sider  if  there  wer^  no  inconvenience  or  iigury 
caused  to  ourselves,  no  suspicion  and  odium 
excited  in  foreign  countries,  by  duties  which 
were  either  absolutely  prohibitory,  or,  if  the 
articles  to  which  they  atuched  admitted  of  be* 
ing  smuggled,  which  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
throw  the  business  of  importing  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  iimuggler.    To  bring  this  subject 
more  particularly  befoi^  the  house,  be  would 
begin  with  our  greatest  manofacture,  that  of 
Cotton.     In  this  manufacture,  we  were  supe- 
rior to  all  other  countries ;  and.  by  the  cheap- 
qess  and  quality  of  our  goods,  we  undersold 
our  competitors  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world, 
which  were  .open  alike  to  us  and  to  them.    He 
did  not  except  the  market  of  the  East  Indies, 
the  first  seat  of  the  maoufactuiw,  of  which  it 
might  be  said  to  be  the  staple,  where  the  raw 
material  was  grown,  where  labour  was  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  from  which 
EnglanJ  and  Europe  were,  for  a  long  time, 
supplied  with  cotton  goods.    Now,  however, 
large  quantities  of  British  cottons  were  sold  in 
India,  at  prices  lower  than  they  conld  be  pro- 
duced by  the  native  manutkctoren.     If  auy 
possible  doubt  conld  remain,  that  this  manu- 
facture had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  compe- 
tition any  where,  and,  least  of  All,  from  a  com- 
petition in  our  own  heme  taiarket,  it  must  va- 
nish when  be  stated,  that  the  ofiteial  value  of 
cotton  goods,  exported  last  year,  oihonnted 
to  the  astonishing  sum  of  90,795/1001.:    HirI 
jpet  such  had  been  the  extravagant  ftars  of  is 
jealous  monopoly,   and  the'  influence  of  (dd 
prejudices,  that  in  our  book  of  rates,  the  duties 
stood  at  this  moment,  as  fellows  s— On  certain 
descriptions  of  cotton  goods,  761.,  on  others 
671.  10s.,  and,  on  a  third  class  fiOI.  per  cent. 
These  absurd  duties,  attached  alike  open  the 
productions  of  our  own  subjects  in  the  East 
Indies,  as  npon  those  of  foreign  countries; 
whilst  our  manufactures  were  admitted,  almost 
duty  free,  into  all  the  territories  of  the  East 
India  Company.  -Instead  of  this  scale,  he  pro- 
posed to   admit  all   foreign   articles,   manu^' 
factured  wholly  of  cotton,  whether  from  thir- 
East  Indies  or  elsewhere,  at  one  uniform  dut^ 
of  101.  per  cent,  which,  he  conceived,  wag 
sufficient  to  countervail  the  small  duty  levied 
upon  the  importation  of  the  raw  material  tnt^ 
this  coutttrv,  and  the  duty  upon  any  other  ar- 
ticles usecf  in  the  manufacture.    Any  prote<;- 
tion,  beyond  this,  he  held  to  be  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  mischievous.  ^  From  cotton,  Im 
proceeded  to  WooUens,  one  of  our  oldest  ma^ 
aufactures,  and  one  which  had  been  most  nursed 
and  dandled  by  the  legislature.    Some  detailed 
and  authentic  history  of  the  paternal  and  zealoW 
solicitude  with  which  our  ancestors  Interposed 
to  protect  the  woollen  manufacture^ — riioold 
such  a  history  ever  be  written, — ^would  alone 
preserve  future  generations  from  incredulity, 
in  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  legislative  in- 
terference was  dnce  carried  in  this  branch  of 
internal  industry.    Within  his  own  time,  regu- 
lating acts,  dealing  with  every  minute  process 
of  the  manufacture,  had  been  repealed  by  the 
score  ;  as  had  also  heaps  of  other  laws,  equally 
wise,  prescribing  the  mode  of  clipping  wool, 
its  package,  the  time  to  be  allowed,  and  the 
forms  to  be  observed,  in  removing  H  from  one 
place  to  another  i— ^aws,  the  violation  of  which, 
in  some  Instances,  amounted  to  felony,  but 
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wUck  no  iMfer  dfaf rued  tbe  tteiiiCe-book. 
H«  would  itote,  from  oflctel  docanetits,  what 
had  been  the  relatlTe  fnnof  rets  of  oor  cotton  And 
woollen  nanufiutnretilnce  1766,  being*  period 
of  sixty  yean :— • 


8«960,0001b. 


W),0001. 


The  quantity  of  cotton  wool 
Imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  year  endedi 
Jan.  5, 1765,  wag  about  • 

The  value  of  cotton  foodi 
exported 

The  quantity  of  cotton  wool) 
exported  in  the  year  ended  >  .^.  itj  jwiail 
ji.  5, 1825,  WM S  "7,1744»0ib. 

The  vatue  of  cotton  coodi/      «kTOK#vv\i 
exported ...J     W»7»iW»i. 

The  quantity  of  lamb  and  f 

iheep*8  wool  imported  in>     1,986,000  lb» 

the  year  1765,  was S 

The  value  of  woollen  goodi/        •  .kq  qqqi 

exported   v        9,ianttvuu  . 

The  quantity  of  lamb  and  1 
sheep's  wool  imported  in>    SS,858/)001b. 
the  year  1885,  was \ 

And  he  would  Jntt  add,  that — 


The  quantity  of  raw  tllk  im*  ? 
ported  in  1765,  was    . . . .  v 
Andin  1885 


418,0001b. 
3,047,0001b. 


In  Bnbmlttinf  these  satisfactory  statements, 
he  coald  not  refrain  from  calHni^  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  one  obseryation.  It  must, 
be  thought,  be  admitted,  that,  in  1765,  the  whole 
qoantity  of  shoe ps*  wool  grown  in  this  country 
could  not  be  nearly  so  great  at  at  present, 
when,  owing  to  the  Improvefflents  in  horiiandry , 
and  particularly  in  the  art  of  raising  winter 
food  for  tlie  flocks,  the  number  of  sheep  most 
be  greatly  Increased  i  and,  yet,  the  quantity 
of  wool  imported  In  that  year,  was  not  one- 
twelfth  of  the  quantity  imported  in  1885.  Out 
of  this  aggregate  supply  from  home  growth 
and  foreign  Import,  Che  whole  wants  of  our 
own  population  was  supplied  in  1765,  leaving 
to  the  amount  of  5,150,0001.  of  manufactured 
woollens  for  exportation.  In  1885,  out  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  home  growth,  and  of  an  im- 
port of  wool  so  greatly  exceeding  that  of  1765, 
ike  whole  manufkctured  export  is  6,986,0001., 
being  an  Increase  over  timt  of  1764,  of  only 
1,765^0001.  Now,  he  would  ask,  how  often,  in 
these  sixty  years,  had  the  Increase  of  consump- 
tion In  cotton  and  silk  clothing  been  contem- 
plated with  alum  and  jealousy,  by  the  wool 
grower,  and  the  woollen  manufacturer  i  by 
the  deacondants  of  thote  who  passed  laws  (re- 
pealed only  within  these  last  ten  years)  com- 
pelling US  to  be  buried  io  woollens  I — And  vet 
what  was  our  consumption  of  cotton,  that  other 
great  article  of  clothing  ? — In  1765,  next  to 
nothing.  And  what  is  it  now  ?— Greater  prp- 
bably  than  the  whole  amount  of  our  woollens, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  consumption  of  silk,  which 
bad  also  increased  eight-fold.  Could  any  sUte- 
ment  shew  more  decidedly  the  wonderful  increase 
In  the  power  of  consumption  by  this  conntnr  } 
Could  any  thing  more  forcibly  illustrate  that 
geoerml  position  to  which  he  had  already  ad- 
verted, and  which  eonld  not  be  too  strongly 
Impresaed  on  those  who  legislated  for  the  into- 
rests  of  coonnerce  and  lttdustfy,»that  the  means 
wbkh  led  to  Increased  consumption,  and  which 
tba  ftraadattoy  at  that  coauamptlon  was 


the  proof,  of  our  prosperity,  would  be  most 
effectually  promoted  by  an  unrettraioed  con- 
petition,  not  only  between  the  capital  and  Iap 
dnstry  of  different  classes  in  the  ume  couotry, 
but  also  by  extending  that  competition,  asvuvch 
as  possible,  to  ail  other  countries  N— The  pre- 
sent rates  of  dutv  on  foreign  woollens  varird 
from  501.  to  671.  l(k  per  'tenU  He  was  mtUfied 
that  151.  per  cent,  would  answer  every  purpoM 
of  reasonable  and  fklr  protection }  and  this  was 
the  reduction  which  he  intended  to  submit  to 
the  committr^. — ^The  next  great  branch  of  mm- 
nufkctnre  was  that  of  Linens;  which  also  had 
been  the  object  of  more  nursing  and  interfe- 
rence than  were  good  for  its  healthy  aad  vigo- 
rous growth.    The  present  duties,  which  were 
very  complicated,  fluctuated  from  401.  to  1801. 
per  cent,   and  he  proposed   to  simplify  and 
reduce  them,  by  putting  them  all  at  851.  ^r 
cent.-— In  like  manner  the  duties  on  IViper, 
which    were  now  altogether  proldbltofy,  be 
proposed  to  reduce,  so  that  they  sboald  not 
exceed  double  the  amount  of  the  excite  dat^ 
payable  upon  that  article  nunufactured  io  this 
country.     This  reduction    would  extend  to 
printed  books,  which  now  paid,  if  in  any  Vay 
bound,  61.  10s.  and,  if  unbound,  51.  the  cwu 
The  amount  of  these  duties  was  safliclent,  at 
he  had  been  auured,  to  lead  to  the  smufgling 
of  books  printed  abroad ;  and  he  was  sure  that, 
for  the  character  of  this  country — ^fbr  the  inte- 
rest of  science  and  literature,  the  Importation 
of  foreign  works,  which  did  not  Interfere  with 
any  copyright  in  England,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged.    He  should,  therefore,  propose  to 
lower  these  duties,  regard  being  had  Io  cop)- 
rights,  which  mb|^t  require  specific  provisions, 
to  SI.  lOs.  and  31.  respectively.— Upon  Glais, 
the  present  doty,  whicii  was  801.  he  proposed 
to  lower  to  801.  per  cent. ;  and.  Instead  of  ihe 
heavy  duty,  so  justly   complained  of,  npou 
common  Glam  Bottles,  amoonting  to  16s.  8d. 
a-doxen,  and  which,  now  that  wine  was  re- 
duced in  prire,  amounted.  In  manv  cases,  to 
more  than  half  its  value,  he  Intended  to  recoui- 
mend  a  duty  of  9s.  only. — Upon  all  descriptions 
of  Foreign  Earthenware,  an  article  with  which 
we  supplied  so  many  other  countries,  the  pre- 
sent duty  was  751.  per  cent,  i   the  effect  of 
which  was,   that  ornamented    porcelain  was 
abundantly  smuggled  from  the  continent    He 
proposed   to  reduce  the  dnty  on  earthenware 
and  plain  porcelain  goods  to  151.,  and  upon 
porcelain,  gilt  or   ornamented,    to  901.  per 
cent. ;  which  was  quite  as  much  as  could  bo 
demanded,   without   throwing  this  branch  of 
import   into    the  hands    of  the  smug^r.— 
To     fbrelgn    Gloves,    another     manufKturs 
now  altogether  prohibited,    bot  which  were 
to  be  bought  In  every  shop,  be  applied  the 
same    observation,     and   tbe    aame   measure 
of    dnty,   901.  per  cent — ITe^  now  came  to 
the  Metallic  substances.     The  aaiouat  of  the 
reduction  which  be  proposed  upon  Iron,  from 
61.  lOs.  to  IL  lOs.  a  ton,  had  alrcmdj  been  sUted 
bv  his  rt.  hon.  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cheouer)*.    It  afforded  him  great  satisfaction, 
on  that  occanon,  to  hear  the  libcfml  sentiments 
avowed  by  a  worthy  Alderman  (Thompson) 
extensively  concerned  In  tbe  Iron  works  of  this 
country.    Bis  unqualified  approbation  of  this 
important   change,  he  had  flattered  tdmself, 
would  have  been  echoed  by  all  tbe  other  iroa 
masters :  but  In  this  expectation  be  bad  beea 
—     -    -       -  -« — 

•  See  nnfe,  pt.  35L 
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dnppoiDtad*  DepvtafloBs  from  the  mining 
dfatricts  had  ainc^  been  at  tbe  Board  of  Trade. 
He  had  beard  their  repreientations,  bat  had  not 
been  coo?inced  jby  them*  like  other  depnta^ 
tioni  be  had  received,  whole  interests  in  ma- 
UBfSictore  or  trade  are  affected,  or  likely,  in 
tlieir  apprehensions,  to  be  affected,  by  the 
cbangei,  those  from  tlie  mining  districts  were 

Seat  advocates  for  free  trade  generally,  and 
rward  in  their  approbation  of  the  principles 
OD  which  the  government  was  acting;  but  each 
had  lome  reason  to  assign,  quite  conclusive, 
no  doubt,  in  themselves,    why  their  peculiar 
calling  riiottld  be  made  an  exception.     All 
these  special  reasons  had  only  satisfied  him 
(Mr.H.)  that  the  general  rule  of  free  competi- 
tioo  was  the  best  for  all  trades,  as  it  waa  cer- 
tainly the  best  for  the  public ;  though  he  could 
qeite  understand,  that  a  privilege  or  monopoly 
jiven  to  any  one  branch,  whilst  it  was  denied 
to  all  others,  might  be  an  advantage  to  that 
particular  trade.     But  was  it  fit,  that  in  an 
article  like  iron,  of  universal  use  in  all  our 
manufactures — in  all  the  arts  and  conveniences 
of  life— in  agriculture — ^in  houses— in  ships — 
we  ibould  now  be  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of 
thai  metal  ?     Had  not  the  price  of  British  iron, 
ofUxe^  been  ahqost  doubled,  and  had  not  all  the 
iruo  mastera  demands  for  iron  beyond   what 
tbey  could  supply  ?     Was  there  no  risk  or  dan- 
f^r  to  our  baroware  mannfaaturers  at  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield,  from  this  state  of  things? 
Could  tbey  execute  the  orders  which  they  re- 
ceived froocuabroad,  if  iron  continued  at  its  pre- 
lent  price,- ur  were  to  rise  still  higher  ?    How 
SMoj  iV>ntani>  workmen  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employ,  if  this  branch  of  trade  were  lost  to 
thi«  country — if  it  were  to  be  transferred,  for 
instance,  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  or  other 
parti  of  the  Continent  ?    He  had  been  assured, 
npoo  authority  not  likely  to  have  mislead  him, 
that  very  extensive  orders,  which  had  lately 
been  received  at  Birmingluun  fit>m  the  United 
Stales,  and  other  parts,  had  been  refuned-,  be- 
cause the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  did  not 
admit  of  the  articles  being  made  within  the 
iimits  specified   in  those  orders.    And  what 
iraa  the  consequence  ?    They  were  transferred 
to  the  Continent  {  and  the  share  of  this  country 
in  their  execntion,  was  confined  to  naaking  the 
models  and   drawings,  which  were   prepared 
here,  for  the  cuidance  of  the  foreign  artificera. 
it  was  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
that  the  duties  on  foreign  iron  should  be  reduced^ 
in  reference,  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sfloier  in  this  country,  but  also  to  the  well-being 
«>f  those  numerous  claaaeb  employed  in  all  the 
manufactures  of  thiy  metal  for  foreign  countries. 
The  necessity  of  this  reduction   became  /he 
more  argent,  from  the  fact,  that,  at  this  tune, 
the  whole  produce  of  the  British  mines  was 
not  adequate  to  supply  the  present  demand. 
But  quite  indepejidaiit  of  this  evil,  which  might 
be  temporary,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  manufactures  of 
this  couoii^  to  be  able  to  procure  foreign  iron, 
particularly   that  of  fiweden»  on  easy  terms. 
Swedish  iron  was  known  to  be  superior  to  our 
own ;    its  admixture  with  British  iron  would 
ianprove  the  quality  of  our  manufactures ^  they 
would  be  held  in  higher  estinmtion,  and  not 
only  be  able  to  coounand  a  more  decided  pro- 
fereoce  in  foreign  markets,  but  become  more 
.valuable  for  aUlthe  purposes  to  which  iron  was 
Bjipijad  IB  oui  domestic  consumption.    Take, 
fbr  isilnn  c«»  the  Important  artida  of  iron  cables. 


now  so  geaerally  used  by  our  Atppingr  It 
would  not  be  denied  that,  by  a  due  propertloB 
of  Swedish  Iron   In  their  compositton,  tbeir 
strength/und  tenacity  would  be  Improved.  Here, 
then,  an  Important  advantage  to  our  naval  In- 
terests, connected  too  with  the  safe tY  of  every 
ship  using  iron  cables,  was  directly  counter^ 
acted  by  the  present  high  duties  on  ftireigo  iron. 
The  result  of  its  more  fi^e  admission,  he  waa 
persuaded,  would  be,  not  only  to  check  those 
extreme  fluctuations,  which,  of  late  years,  had 
occurred  in  the  price  of  iron — at  one  time  so 
low  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  producer,  at  ano- 
ther so  high,  as  to  be  greatly  distreming  to  all 
the  other  interests  of  the  country, — but  also,  by 
the  Improvements  to  which  it  would  lead,  to 
extend  the  use  and  consumption  of  raanuliac- 
tnred  iron  (the  bulk  of  whicn  would  always  bo 
our  own)  both  at  home  and  abroad.    This  in- 
creased demand,  joined  to  a  more  steady  price, 
would,  ere  long,  more  than  compensate  to  the 
British  iron  masters  the  temporary  inconveni- 
ence, if  any,  which  some  of  them  apprehended 
from  the  extent  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  the  reduction  of  this  duty.— The  next 
metal  upon  which  he  had  to  propose  a  reduction 
was  Copper.    The  duty,  which  in  1790  did  not 
exceed  101.,  now  amounted  to  541.   per  ton. 
This  high  duty  was  not  lea  injurious  to  the  naa- 
nufacturer  than  tbo-higb  dnty  on  iron.     Now  if 
tbe  price  .of  our  copper  manufacture,  were  to  ' 
exceed  that  of  the  like  articles  of  foreign  nm- 
nulactnre,  in  any  thing  like  a  proportion  to  thia 
enormous  duty,  it  was  evident,  that,  even  as- 
suming some  superiority  in   the  skill  of  our 
workmen,  we  most  ultimately  be  driven  frcm 
the  markeu .  of  other  countries.    Tbe  quantity 
of   copper    produced  by    the   English    mines 
amounted   to   about  10,000  tons  annually,   of 
which  something  less  than  one  half  sufficed  for 
the  home  consumption.    This  being  the  propor- 
tion, did  not  the  owners  of  copper  mines  see 
that  if,  by  the  high  price  at  which  the  manufac- 
turer bought  copper,  he  should  lose  his  hold 
upon  the  foreign  market,  they  must  be  Injured 
by  the  effects  of  their  own  monopoly?    The 
'annual  supply  required  would  then  be  dimi- 
nished to  less  than  5,000  tons ;  and  they  wotild, 
therefore,  run  the  risk  of  losing  more  by  the 
continuance  of  the  present  high  duties,  than  by 
the  repeal  of  theou    These  prohibitory  duti  -s 
had  already,  in  hisjudgment,been  attended  ^  iih 
serious  iiy  ury.  They  had  prevented  copper,  not 
only  in  an  unnuuiufiictured,but  in  an  imperfectly 
smelted  state,  from  coming  into  this  country. 
This  metal  existed  in  great    abundance,   not 
only  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  but  also  hi 
some  of  the  new  States  of  America.    It  would 
have  been  sent  here,  as  it  used  to-be,  In  an  im- 
perfect state,  in  payment  for  British  manufac- 
tures.   Here  it  would  have  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  purifying,  of  rolling,  or  of  being  other- 
wise prepared  for  cfbnsumption,  by  tbe  means  of 
our  superior  machinery,  bad  It  not  been  kept 
away  by  impolitic  restrictions.    They  operated. 
as  a  bouaty  upon  the  transfer  of  our  capital  to 
other  countries,  and  as  a  premium  to  encourage 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  to   do  for 
themselves  that  which,  greatly  to  our  own  ad- 
.vantage,  we  should  otherwise .  have  continued 
to  do  for  them.   At  the  name  time  be  was  aware 
that  considerable  capitals  had  bren  invested  in 
our  copper  mines,  under  tlie  encouragement 
given  by  the  present  monopoly,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  do  all  that  the  public  interest 
would  require»wilheut  injury  totaosej 


see 
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Intoretti.  TliU,  io  almott  every  iasUiiice,  wu 
■thij  most  ardnoiu  part  of  tlie  task  which  a  leaie 
.of  public  duty  haid  unpoted  upon  him.  In  the 
prewnt  case*  nowever*  he  believed  that  he  ini][;ht 
safely  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  oo  copper 
from  54L  to  871.  a  too;  without  comnittiaf 
himself,  not  to  recommend,  at  a  future  period, 
even  a  further  reduction,  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  present  limit  were  not  sufficient  to  enable 
our  manufacturers  to  preser?e  tlieir  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  that  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  no  great  or 
sudden  check  would  be  given  to  the  British  mines. 
There  was  another  metallic  substance,  in  soaie 
degree  connected  with  the  copper manofiicture, 
the  duty  upon  which  ought  to  be  considerably 
lowered ;  he  meant  zinc,  commonly  known  in 
trade  under  the  name  of  spelter.  This  semi- 
metal  entered,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one- 
third,  into  the  composition  of  brass.  The  selling 
.price  of  spelter,  on  the  Continent,  was  about 
SOI.  a  ton,  here  about  451.  and  the  duty  is  SSL 
Now,  with  a  duty  upon  copper  of  541.  a  too, 
and  upon  spelter  of  1iS81.  wliat  chance  could  we 
have  of  maintaining  a  footing  in  the  foreign 
market  for  any  description  of  brass  wares  ? 
None : — and  accordingly  he  was  assured  tliat, 
at  that  moment,  our  briskest  demand  ir  this 
trade  was  in  the  preparation  of  moulds  and 
patterns  for  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Upon 
spelter,  he  should  propose  to  reduce  the  duty 
full  one  halt  He  ought  to  go  still  lower,  and 
perhaps  he  should  after  making  further  inquiry, 
in  lome  future  stage;  fur  he  was  convinced 
that  the  mioes  of  this  country  could  not  success- 
ful! v  compete  with  those  of  Silesia,  in  which 
spelter  was  principally  produced.  Upon  tin, 
the  present  duty  was  excessive.  It  was  an 
article  of  which  we  had  more  the  command, 
and  was  of  less  extensive  consumption.  He  pro- 
posed, however,  to  reduce  the  duty  more  than 
one  half— from  51.  9<i.  3d.  to  81.  10s.  the  cwt. 
The  duty  on  lead  was  now  SOU  per  cent,  ad 
•a/sr<m;  this  he  proposed  to  lower  to  151. 
which  he  hoped  would  be  sufficient  to  admit  of 
a  foreign  import,  and  to  check  the  present  ex- 
orbitant price  of  that  metal  There  were  several 
other  enumerated  articles  in  the  book  of  rates, 
.upon  which  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  duties 
upon  the  same  principle.  Perhaps,  however, 
he  ought  to  state  that  although  every  thing 
wlilch  could,  by  any  accident,  be  considered  as 
an  olyect  of  jealousy  to  any  of  our  manufac- 
tures, was  enumerated  by  name  in  the  book  of 
rales,  there  were  other  things  not  directly  con- 
nected with  trade  or  merchandise,  but  with  art, 
•clence,  and  literature,  and  deriving  their  value 
aolely  from  such  connexion,  which,  whenever 
they  were  brought  into  this  country,  cost  the 
person  who  imported  them  501.  per  cent,  on 
their  estimaffed  value,  under  a  sweeping  clause, 
at  the  end  of  that  book,  which  provided,  that 
upon  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  being, 
either  In  part  or  wholly  nannfactured,  and  not 
enumerated,  a  dnty  4>f  501.  per  cent,  should  be 
payable,  and  a  dnty  of  801.  per  cent,  upon  all 
jmn-enumerated  goods,  not  being  either  in  part 
or  wholly  mananctured.  Now  this  duty  of  SOI, 
per  cent.,  of  little  value  to  the  Exchequer,  and 
mttaching  principally  upon  such  objects  as  he 
had  adverted  to,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  re- 
duced. The  instances,  in  which  this  high  duty 
Attached  on  articles  of  cariosity  and  Interest, 
svere  not  very  numerous  i  they  were  sometimes 
ludicrous,  periiaps,  but  not  venr  creditable  to 
the  good  taste  and  character  of  this  coontr>'. 
Ona  Instance,  which  he  recollected  to  have 


heard,  he  would  iMatioB.    A  gentfeawn  Im^ 
ported  a  mummy  from  Egypt  (a  laugh).    The 
officers  of  the  customs  were  not  a  little  puzsled 
by  this  non-enumerated  article.    These  remains 
of  mortality,  muscles  and  sinews,  pickled  and 
preserved  three  thousand  years  ago,  could  not 
he  deemed  a  raw  material  { and  therefore,  upon 
deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  tax  them  as  a 
manufactured  article  (a  laugh).    The  importer, 
anxious  that  his  mummy  should  not  be  seized, 
sUted  its  value  at  4001.    That  declaration  cost 
him  8001.  being  at  the  rate  of  501.  per  cent  on 
the  manufactured  merchandize  wliich  he  was 
aboutto  import.    He  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  manufactured  articles,  not  enumerated, 
from  501.  to  801.  and  on  articles  unmanufactur- 
ed, from  801.  to  101.  per  cent.   The  result  of  the 
alterations,  which  he  had  sUted  to  the  commit- 
tee, would  be  this  ;-*that  upon  foreign  mano- 
fiictured  articles  generally,  where  the  duty  was 
imposed  to  protect  our  own  manufkctures,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  revenue,  that 
duty  would,  io  no  instance,  exceed  901.  per 
cent.     If  the  article  were  not  manufactured 
much  cheaper  or  much  better  abroad  than  at 
home,  such  a  doty  was  ample  for  protection. 
If  it  were  manufactured  so  much  aicaper,  or 
so  much  better  abroad,  as  to  render  9(N.  per 
cent,  insufficient,  his  answer  was  first, — that  a 
greater  protection  was  only  a  premium  to  the 
smuggler;  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  no 
wisdom  in  attempting  to  bolster  up  a  competi- 
tion, which  this  degree  of  protection  wunia  not 
sustain.     Let  the  state  have  the  tax,  which  was 
now  the   reward  of  the  smuggler,  and  let  the 
consumer  have  the  better  and  cheaper  article, 
without  the  painful  consciousness  that  he  was 
consulting  his  own  convenience  at  the  expense 
of  dailv  violating  the  laws  of  hiscountiy.  When 
his  rt.  hon.  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) was  labouring  to  pot  an  end,  as  fast 
as  he  could,  to  the  evils  of  smuggling,  by  lower- 
ing the  duties,  increased  during  the  presanre  of 
the  warf  and  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  a  pen 
articles  of  consumption,  the  last  thing,  wliich 
they  ought  to  countenance,  was  the  continu- 
ance of  high  duties,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  fbr  the  supposed  protection  of 
certain  branches  of  a^anufhcture.    Was  the  il- 
licit Importation  of  foreign  spirits  to  be  checked 
merely  to  give  fresh  life  to  the  muggling  of 
cambrics  and  lace  from  Flanders,  or  fS  gloves 
and  porcelain  from  France }  He  could  not  think 
.that  gentlemen  were  aware  to  what  an  extent 
all  the  moral  evils  of  smuggling  were  enconr«^- 
ed  by  the  prohibition  of  these  comparatively 
petty  articleiL    Let  any  one  go  down  to  Brigh- 
ton, and  wander  along  the  coast  fVi>m  thence  to 
mpstings;  hewould  undertake  to  say,  that  he 
should  most  easily  find,  at  every  place  he  came 
to,  persons  who  would  engage  to  deliver  to 
him,  within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  any  pro- 
hibited article  of  manufacture,  which  he  could 
name,  and  almost  in  any  quantity,  upon  no  ad- 
vance of  901.  per  cent,  beyond  the  prime  coot  at 
Paris.    What  was  the  consequence  of  such  a 
system?  .  A  number  of  families,  that  would 
otherwise  be  valuable  and  industrious  members 
of  society  existed,  and  trained  up  their  children 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  with  the  law,  till 
they  insensibly  acquired  the  habits  and  f^eliogs 
of  outlaws,  standing  rather  in  the  relation  of 
pirates,  than  of  fellow-subjects,  to  the  rest  of 
the  community.     And  was  this  abominnblo  sys- 
tem to  be  tolerated,  not  from  any  oveirulin^  ne* 
ccssity  of  upholding  the  revenue,  nay,  posaibly , 
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to  Uaai^iirjf  bat nerely  because,  in  n  few  Re- 
coodary  bnuiches  of  niMiQ&cture,  we  did  not 
poBsett  tbe  fame  natanU  advantages,  or  the 
nine  degree  of  skill,  as  our  neigbbonrs?   If 
ctmbrica  were  made  better  at  Valenciennes, 
wu  tbat  a  soficient  reason  fbr  imposing  a  prohi- 
bUory  dvtjT  on  all  linens  i  a  dutv  from  whicii 
the  revenoe  got  next  to  nothing,  whilst  the  coun- 
try wasfnU  of  the  proscribed  article  ?  If  certain 
dcKriptions  of  paper  for  engraving  were  made 
■ore  perfect  in  France,  were  we  always  to  be 
condrained  to  the  use  of  an  inferior  and  dearer 
article  of  home  manufacture )  The  time  had 
been,  wben  it  was  found  a  suftcient  reason  for 
inposiag  a  prohibitory  duty  open  a  foreign  ar- 
ticle, tbat  it  was  better  than  we  could  make  at 
hoae ;   but  be  trusted  when  such  calls  were 
nade  open  this  bouse  hereafter,  ibeir  first  an- 
»vcr  at  least  would  be,  **  Let  us  see  what 
cso  be  done  by  competition-^first  try  to  imi- 
tate, and  bye   and  bje,  perhaps,   you  will 
snrpasa  your  foreign  rival.**     Prohibitions  in 
GKt,  were  a  premimn  upon  mediocrity.    They 
destroyed  the  best  incentive  to  excellence,  in- 
vention, and  improvement.    Thay  condemned 
tbe  commuotty  to  sulTer,  both  in  price  and  qua* 
litj,  all  tbe  evils  of  mooopolv,  except  in  as  ftir 
as  a  remedy  could  be  found  in  tbe  banefol  arts 
ef  the  snaggler.    They  had  also  another  of  the 
grsai  evils  of  monopoly,  that  of  exposing  tbe 
consumer*   as  well  ms  the  dealer,  to  rapid 
and  inconvenleni  fluctuations  in  price.    With 
tbe  knowledge  of  lAis  foct,  tbat  we  furnish- 
ed. In  a  proportion  far  ezeeediug  tbe  sup 
ey  from  any  ntber  country,  tbe  getieral  mar- 
its  of  tbe  worldy  with  all  the  leading  anldes 
of  mnnnfactiret  upon  which  be  has  now  propos- 
ed greatly  to  lower  the  duties,  he  owned  that 
he  was  not  afraid  of  tUs  country  being  over- 
whelmett  witb  forelga   goods.     8ome  would 
come  in,  which  were  now  excluded  i  be  should 
be  gla4  of  it.    Tbeir  admission  would  be  bene- 
fiml  to  Ifae  general  interests  of  the  country. 
That  H  conld  not  be  extensively  injurious  to 
any  of  thoae  intorestst  might  be  inferred,  not 
only  from  arguments,'  but  from  actual  experi- 
ence.   In  1786,  weientrred  Into  a  commercial 
treaty  mitli  Fraacel    Uader  thd  stipnlations  of 
that  treaty,  tbe  cottons  and  woollens  of  France 
wore  admitted  into  this  country,  upon  a  duty 
of  ISL  per  cent,  s  he  now  proposed  for  the  lat- 
ter 151^-^Ifardvrare^  cntl^ry,  tumefy,  ftc.  upon 
a  daty  nf  Ifl.  t  be  now  proposed  901.  per  cent. 
FoCtery,  and  glass,  &c.  under  a  duty  of  121. : 
be  now  proposed  15L  U|ion  the  former,    and 
WL  apon  the  latter.    What  was  the  result  of 
this  Iraatj  ?  We  uent  goods  of  various  descrlp- 
tiona  la  um  French  market,  and  .England  was 
snpplfad  with  oAer  goods  of  French  produc- 
lioQf  bat  no  injury  accrued,   no  check  was 
given  la  any  particular  branch  of  our  staple 
aMnnActorov  in  consequence  of  this  inter- 
change.    One  advantage  arisiog  from  it  was  to 
ciaaia  a  spitit  of  emulation,  an  instance  of 
nhich  occarred  In  tbe  woollen  trade.    Soon 
after  tb«  opening  of  the  intercourse  between 
tho  tfpo  conntii««,  French  cloths  of  a  fine  qua- 
lity were  bnported  in  considerable  quantity. 
Tmof  were  preferred  to  our  own.    No  fosMon- 
able  man  was  to  be  seen  without  a  coat  of 
Kreodi   cloth.    What  followed?  In  less  than 
two  yraam,  the  clotfa  of  our  own  manufoctures 
becaaM  equal  to  that  Imported  from  France  $ 
tbe  ooe  conld  not  be  dlsttngiiished  from  the 
oihert    and  coats  of  French  rloth  were  still 
Ibe  faahicwt,  wbtlst  the  cloth  of  which  they  were 
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made  was  manufactured  In  th\s  country.    In 
like  manner,  we  should  now,  in  all  probability, 
import  some  printed  cottons  from  Aliace  and 
Switzerland,  of  richer  and  brighter  colours  than 
our  own ;  some  fancy  muslins  from    India  i 
some  sHk  stuffs,  some  porcelain  from  France — 
objects  for  which   curiosity  or  fashion   may 
create  a  demand  in  this  metropolis;  but   they 
Wnidd  not  Interfere  with  those  articles  of  mure 
wide  and   iinivrrsal  consumption,   which  our 
own  manufactures  supplied  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter ;  whilst  they  would  excite  the  ingenuity  of 
our  artists  and  workmen,  to  attempt  improve- 
ments, which  might  euable  them  to  enter  ttie 
lists  with  the  foreigner,  in  those  very  articles 
in  which  he  had  now  an  acknowledjed  superi- 
ority.   It  certainly  night  be  objected,  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  place,  in  the  situation 
of  the  British  mannfacturers,  since  the  French 
treaty  of  1786,  that  we  had  been  engaged  In  a 
long  and  expensive  war,  and  tbat  we  had  now 
to  support  the  weight  of  a  great  many  new  and 
heavy  taxes.    But  other  countries  had  not  been 
exempted  from  the  calamities  of  war ;   their 
taxes, too,  had  been  increased;  their  burthens 
msde  to  press  more  heavily.    What  was  still 
more  mischirvouSt  in  mo<it  of  those  countries^ 
their  commercial  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments had  felt  more  directly  tbe  ravages  and 
interruption  of  war ;  maay  of  them  had  bee* 
violently  swept    away ;    whilst    the   capitals 
which  they  had  called  forth,  if  not  confiscated* 
had  been  impaired  or  diminished,  by  the  exac* 
tlons  of  military  power.    In  this  couulry  no 
such  calamity  bad  been  experienced.     Tbe 
trading  capital  of  England  bad  remained  en- 
tire ;  even  during  the  war,  it  continued  con- 
stantly increasing  ;  and  in  respect  to  the  corn* 
parative  cheapness  of  labour  in  foreign  conn- 
tries,  although  by  no  means  an  immaterial  part 
of  the  present  consideration,  it  was  not  alone 
suftcient,  as  experience  had  shewn,  to  make  tho 
balance  preponderate  in  their  fovour.     Since 
the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  coupled  with 
the  application  of  so  many  other  discoveries, 
both  in  mechanical  and  chemical  science,  to  all 
the  arts  of  life,  the  mere  estimate  of  manual 
labour  was  lost  sight  of,  in  comparison  wi.h 
that  of  the  creative  powers  of  mind.    It  was 
the  unlon'of  those  powers^  and  of  tbe  great  ca- 
pitals which  cslled  them  into  action,  which  dis- 
tinguished Britiih  industry,  and  bad  placed  it 
in  the  commanding  situation  which  it  now  holds 
in  the  world.    To  these  advantages  were  joined 
that  energy  and  continuity  of  enterprise,  that 
perseverance  and  steadinem  of  exertion,  which, 
even  by  our  rivals,  were  admitted  to  belong  to 
the  English  character.    It  was  upon  these  qua- 
lities, and  these  advantages,  much  more  than 
npon  any  system  of  bounties  and  protecting 
duties,  that  he  relied  with  confidence,  for  tbe 
maintenance  and  improyement  of  the  station 
which  we  now  occupied  among  the  trading 
communities  of  the  world.    He  expect«;d  a  fur- 
ther objection — indeed  he  had  already  been 
told,  in  the  correspondence  which  he  had  felt  it 
right  to  hold  with  some  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  accomplished  merchants  and  manufacturers 
on  this  subject — that  in  1786,  we  bad  insured 
from  France,  by  treaty,  a  reciprocity  of  com- 
mercial advantages ;  but  tbat,  at  present,  wo 
had  made  no  such  arrangement    This  objec- 
tion. In  one  respect,  deserved  consideration.  He 
meant  in  its  relation  to  the  foreign  market^- 
with  regard  to  the  danger  of  our  being  underflold 
in  our  own  market,  It  did  not  bold  at  all.    Ifow, 
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tiun,  a  doty,  almoftt  prohibitorr,  was  Uid 


ift  tcfpect  to  our  dtttffing  anj  improvement  in 
•or  own  conmerdftl  system,  notil  we  could 
peniuide  foreign  itatee  to  view  h  wi  n  concee- 
non  to  them,  wbich  we  were  ready  to  maite  in 
rctnrn  Cor  similar  concemions  on  tjieir  part,  be 
conld  not  discover  macb  wisdom  in  sncb  a  line 
of  policy.    Let  bis  rt«  boo.  friend  (tbe  Chan- 
cellor of  tbe  Eacbeqner)  continue  liis  good 
practice  of  coming  down  to  this  bonse«  session 
after  session,  to  accumulaie  fresh  proolb,  that 
the  removal  of  restrictive  impositions  and  ex- 
cessive duties  was  not  dimiaation,  but,  fre- 
quently, increase  of  revenue: — Let  foreign 
countries  see  him,  year  after  year,  largely  re- 
mitting public  burtbenSf  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibiting  a  prosperous  Exchequer,  still  flow- 
log  to  the  same  perennial  level;  and  he  had  no 
doubt,  when  the  Governments  of  the  Continent 
should  have  contemplated,  §or  a  few  years 
longer,  the  happy  cootoquences  vt  the  system 
In  which  we  were  now  proceeding,  that  their 
eyes  would  be  opened.    They  would  then  be- 
lieve— although  at  present  they  did  not — that 
we.  were  sincere  anid  consistent  in  our  princi* 
pies  I  and,  for  their  own  advantage,  they  would 
then,  imitate  ns  in  our  present  course,  as  they 
bad  of  late  been  adopting  oar  cast-off  system 
of  restrictions  and  prohibilloBsu    That  they  had 
hitherto  suspected  oar  sincerity,  aad  looked 
upon  our  professions  as  lures  to  ensnare  them, 
was  not  very  surprising,  when  they  compared 
those  professions  with  that  code  of  prohibition, 
which  he  was  now  oodeavouriug  to  pare  down 
to  a  scale  of  modaimte  duties.    Having  now 
staled  the  alterations  frhich  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose, with  regard  to  the  protecting  and  prohi- 
bitory duties,lie  bud  only  to  add  that,  with  a 
view  to  give  the  British  manufacturer  every 
fair  advantage  to  tbe  competition  with  which 
he  had  to  contend  in  tbe  foreign  ssarket,  it  was 
desirable  to  consider  how  far  this  olyect  could 
be  promoted, by  a  reduction  of  some  of  tbe  du- 
ties now  levied  upon  the  raw  materials,  which 
lie  was  obliged  to  use  in  his  manufacture.    Dur- 
ing the  exigencies  of  the  late  war,  duties  were 
laid  or  increased,  upon  various  articles  used  in 
dyeing.    The  revenue  derived  from  these  du- 
ties was  not  considerable  i  but,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  charge,  mast  be  fhe  In- 
creased price  of  the  manumctured  commodity. 
Be  that  charge,  upon  our  woollen  cloths,  for 
instance,  only  1  or  8  per  cent.,  even  this  small 
addition  in  the  present  open  competition  of  the 
foreign  market,  might  tora  tbe  scale  against  us, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  withdrawn.    On  most 
of  the  articles  in  question,  he  iboold  propose  a 
lar;(e  reduction  in  the  existing  rate  of  duty. 
Thoy  wera  so  numerous  that  he  should  not 
wary  tbe  patience  of  tbe  Commitfee,  by  men- 
fioniiig  them  specifically*    To  one  or  two  arti- 
cles, however,  not  included  under  the  clam  of 
dyeing  drugs,  be  must  beg  leave  shortly  to  re- 
fer.   Olive  oil  was  very  much  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  finer  woollen  cloths.    Tbe  du- 
ty upon  It  was  somewhat  ssore  than  doubled 
during  the  war.    He  proposed  to  reduce  it  to 
a  rate  rather  below  that  of  1790|  from  151. 18s. 
4be  present  duty,  to  71.  a  ton.    There  was  ano- 
Ibor  species  of  oil,  extracted  from  rape  aeed, 
largely  used  in  tbe  preparation  of  coarse  wool- 
len«,  upon  which  he  also  proposed  to  give  re> 
lift    The  Committee  might  perhaps  recollect, 
chat  a  few  years  agot  when  the  panic  of  agri- 
cultural distrass  was  in  full  force— when  fears 
wera  openly  expressed  in  that  bouse,  that  Eng- 
land must  cease  to  grow  cora,  it  was  suggested, 


foreign  seed,  which  till  then  bad  been  iaworted 
free  from  any  charge.    This  measure,  of  which 
the  benefit,  if  beneficial  at  all,  was  coaiaed  le 
a  very  few  districts  of  the  kingdom,  hsd  sfr- 
uinly  contributed  nothing  to  tbe  revival  of  osr 
ngriculture,  but  it  had  in  various  wavt,  bees 
attended  with  detriment  to  our  maaaactsm. 
It  had  greatly  iiyured  tbe  manufactvre  of  npt 
oil  and  rape  cake  In  this  country,  ftnd  iacrcs^ 
ed  the  price  of  the  former  to  the  woolles  trade. 
The  cake,  indeed,  being  wanted  for  agrkslis- 
ral  purposes,  was  allowed  to  come  ia  fnm 
abroad  nearly  duty  free ;  so  that,  in  thii  In- 
stance, and  to  this  extent,  our  reoeot  Hicy 
bad  been  to  prohibit  the  raw  material,  sad  le 
encoorace  its  importation  in  a  maas&ctsied 
state.    lie  proposed  to  revert  to  oar  sacieet 
policy  in  respect  to  this  article  t  and,  after  giv- 
ing a  ceruin  time  to  tbe  dealers  to  get  rid  of 
their  stock  in  hand,  to  allow  the  free  teporls- 
tion  of  rape  seed,  upon  a  dutv  which  weald  be 
merely  nomfaiaL — ^The  only  other  article,  which 
be  thought  it  necessary  to  mendoo,  wssnssL 
The  duty  was  now  one  penny  a  pound  apoo  sll 
foreign  wool.    It  had  been  stated  to  bin,  ikst 
even  thb  rate  of  duty  pressed  severely  upes 
tbe  manufacturors  of  coarse  woollens.  In  which 
we  had  most  to  fear  from  foreiga  c«Bp«ti^ 
and  that  considerable  relief  would  be  albrdei 
by  reducing  it  to  one  half,  upon  all  wooli  mt 
exceeding  the  value  of  one  shiilhig  a  possl 
He  therefore  proposed  to  nrnke  this  allerstMS, 
by  which,  he  was  assured,  the  quaaUty  of  cosns 
wool  imported  into  thia  country,  to  be  aiies 
In  the  manufhctura  with  our  own  long  wool,  vss 
likely  to  be  greatly  increased.     All  those  re- 
ductions he  considered  to  be  ifght  and  proper 
in  principle  i  but,  as  nMasaras  culcslated  to 
afford  cflcouragcnient  and  assistance  to  99t 
manufacturers,  he  waa  partlcnlarly  fta»Msto 
propose  them  at  the  aave  time,  whoa  he  ««> 
bringing  forward  other  measnrct,  not  aalikeiy* 
tUl  belter  understood,  to  excite  alam  is  P^ 
cuUr  quarters.    He  now  came  to  the  ^^ 
the  three  heads,  into  wUch  he  had  divided  tke 
snljeci,  to  be  submitted  to  tbe  committoe-ag 
means  of  affording  some  finlher  encourageaeat 
to  the  shippfaig  and  navigation  of  the  cmpuc. 
There  was  aliwady  a  bUI  on  the  Isbk  wM 
would  contribute  very  esaenttaUy  to  tte  itUa 
of  that  important  IntereaC    He  memit  the  Mi 
which   repealed   all    the   qnnuKiae  dBO<«> 
They  operated  as  a  very  cowMerabte  •■rib**; 
unlhirly  placed  on  tke  particular  lUpe  sad 
goods  which  were  compellod  to  P*.'*^,^^ 
raatine.    This  was 
for  tbe  special  advantage 
any  particu^r  trade, 
the  detention  and  loss  of  time  were  vuftt 
voniences,  however  unavoidabie--o»t  1 
general  protection  and  safety  of  tbe  cemai"^ 
ty.     The  committee  of  fbreigft    •'■^•JJ^ 
therefore,  perfectiv  Justified  in  reeoipmetdjH 
that  the  expense  of  qnarastine  should  be  htfM 
by  the  country  at  large,  and  not  by  m  V^ 
cnlar  clam  in  it  s  and  a  bUI  has  boon  bres^M 
in.  accordingly  by  bis  rt.  hoo.  IHendt  the  Vkc 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    Awtf 
measure  of  substantial  rolief  was,  tbe  ^^*.** 
of  fees  upon  shlpplpg  aud  trade  In  our  col0>*f*> 
Besides  tbe  vexatluta  and  liability  to  ubose,  lo- 
sepnrable  from  the  present  system,  hr  k"^* 
that,  ia  many  inslaacos,  the  fr«s  nloae,  spsn  s 


compellod  to  P*"*J"^"\ 

a  precaution  •*•!'••*%■?• 

rantagc  of  those  engaged  ia 

le. on  the ceotrary,  ••■*■ 
om  of  time  were  ffunt  bcs»* 
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ibip  anit  r«r|^>,  amounted  to  mnch  mora  thoo 
■n  the  pobKc  datiet  colUcted  apon  tlie  Mme*  * 
TlRiiezt  measure,  nhichhe  had  to  propose, 
was  the  rrpeal  of  the  stamp  doty  oow  pavable 
opoB  the  traoftfer  of  a  whole  ship,  or  ox  any 
jhsrc  In  a  ship,  from  one  person  to  another. 
A  ship,  he  believed,  was  the  only  chattel  npon 
wbkh  a  duty  of  this  sort  attached,  at  oflen  as 
it  changed  hands.    He  conld  trace  no  reason 
for  this  anomaly,  except  one,  which  ought  ra- 
tkar  to  be  a  piea  for  exemption.    From  motives 
of  sute  policy,  the  owner,  or  part  owner  of 
any  ship,  was  compelled  to  register  his  inter- 
est or  siMire  therein.    From  this  rcgistiy  the 
sfefp-owner  derived  no  advantage— on  the  coo- 
tfwy,  however  improved  tlie  forms  and  r^gu* 
Jatioaa  now  observed,  it  was  at  best  to  Urn 
tTOBbleaome,  and  more  or  less  obnoxious  to  !{• 
tigatioa.    By  consolidating  and  amending  tlie 
xsgistry  law*,  be  had  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  mitigate  thoae  inconveniences,  but 
sliU  every  transfer  most  be  registered.    Now, 
19  tek^  advantage  of  a  law,  which  compelled 
the  name*  of  aU  owners  to  be  registered,  in 
order  to  attach  a  heavy  stamp  du^  on  every 
trsnsfrr  that  might  be  made  in  tlie  owner-ship, 
was  an  unaecessary  aggravation  of  a  necessary 
iacooveolence,  and  In  itself  a  great  ii\iuslice. 
Hi^  should,  dierefore,  submit  a  resolution  for 
aholishiog  the  whole  of  this  transfer  duty  upon 
shipping,  by  which  he  should  at  once,  relieve  the 
owners  of  this  description  of  property  from  a 
partial  tax,  and  from  some  degree  of  annojaace. 
There  waa  also  another  stamp  dutv,  in  respect 
to  whfch  be  was  anxious  to  afford  relief.    He 
meant  the  duty  on  Debentures  for  the  payment 
of  DrawlMurks,  and  on  Bonds,  given  by  mer- 
chants, for  the  due  delivery  of  the  goods  which 
they  had  declared  for  exportation.    He  pro- 
p0Md  this  relief,  parti  v,  upon  the  tame  prin- 
ciple as  that  which  he  had  stated  in  respect  to 
dK  transfer  of  ifaips.    These  bonds  were  not 
entered  fnto  for  the  benefit  of  the  merehant, 
baf  for  the  security  of  the  revenue ;  besides, 
from  ibeir  being  id  vulorem  stamps,  they  fre^ 
f  aently  led  to  great  abuses  and  perjury.    He 
proposed  to  reduce  these  stamps  to  a  fixed 
duty  of  only  5sl  upon  each  instruments — As 
coonected  with  the  same  sulyect-^the  relief  of 
oar  coBuaerce  and  shippMig  from  direct  peco- 
niaxy  cfaarget— he  begj^ed  leave  now  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  change 
which  he  proposed  In  the  system  of  our  consular 
•stabtisikBienta  in  foreign  ports.    These  estab- 
liihmelita  were  regnlateid  by  no  fixed  principle, 
la  re^MCt  to  the  mode  of  remunerating  the  in- 
dividual* employed  in  this  branch  of  the  jinblic 
serrloe.     In  one  port,  the  consul  received  a 
atlary  ;   In  another  he  was  paid  exclusively  by 
fees ;  is  a  third,  he  receit ed  both  a  salary  and 
fees.    Tbe  consuls  at  Havre  and  Marseilles 
had  BO  ttlaries.    The  consul  at  Bordeaux  had 
a  salary,  and  waa  allowed  fees.    The  consul  at 
Antwerp  kad  a  salary.    The  consul  at  Hotter- 
dnai  had  none.    The  consul  at  Stettin  had  a 
salary.     Tim  consul  at  Dantaic,   none.     At 
Madeira,    tbe  consul  had  a  salaiyi    at   the 
,  Bpoe.    The  scale  of  fees,  the  principle 
iMcb  they  were  levied,  the  authority  of 
tmiart^g  tbeir  payment,  and  the  mode  of  ievy- 
lag  iba^f  "appeared  to  be  quite  aa  various  and 
«Mettled  aa  the  mode  of  remuneration.    In 
same  pMrta.  the  fees  attached  uoon  the  vessel  i 
h»  otaeAv  ilpon  the  aerchanoise.     In  isome 
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ports,  vessels  payed  all  alike,  without  rtfgarfi 
to  their  tonnage  i  in  others,  the  f^es  Merh  nite  d 
in  proportion  to  tbe  sise  of  the  *r<-suer.  In 
some  ports,  again,  the  fees  were  an  ad  va/<jfem 
charge  apon  tbe  cargo  i  in  others,  so  mu^h  'per 
ton  upon  the  fireigbt,  withovt  regard  to  Iti 
value.  Now,  not  only  all  this  diserepancy  in 
the  details  of  the  same  establishment  coufd  not 
bo  right,  and  would  require  revision  i  but  he 
thought  that  the  whole  principle  of  providing 
for  our  consuls,  by  aatliorizlng  them  to  fevy  a 
tax  upon  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  wns  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  fhi 
ibraign  trade  of  the  country  Was  one  of  Its 
great  pablic  interests,  aad  as  mudi  entitled  to 
be  protected  at  the  public  expense,  as  flkr  as 
it  waated  pretectioa  in  foreign  countries,  a| 
any  other  great  faaterest.  In  tbe  next  plarr, 
in  the  performance  of  many  of  tfie  duties  f4;r 
which  consuls  were  appointed,  tbe  ship-owner 
and  merrhant  had  no  direct  or  exclusive  in- 
terest. The  navigation  laws,  the  quarantine 
laws,  instead  of  tieing  advantageous,  were  in- 
conveniently restrictive  to  trade  t  yet  to  these 
it  was  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  consuls  to 
attend.  They  had  other  euMsntfait  dntlf*  t6 
discharge^  in  which  the  merchant  and  iht  ship- 
owner bad  ao  Interest,  distinct  from  4at  of  the 
whole  community.  It.  iherefbre,  appeared  to 
him,  that  It  woald  be  just  ae  reasonable  tb'Uix 
English  travellera,  in  foreign  countries,  for  tho 
support  of  our  political  mlMlonB,  by  Which  they 
were  protected,  as  to  tax  the  shipping  of  the' 
trade,  for  the  payment  of  our  coMUlar '  e^b-' ' 
lishments.  His  object  waa,  to  grant  to  all  our 
consuls  fixed  aad  moderate  salaries,  to  be  pM 
out  of  the  public  purse  t  audi  salariev  ta  vary.' 
of  course,  according  to  the  Importance  and 
responsibility  of  the  stafion,  td  the  conntiy  In 
which  the  consul  resided,  and  to  other  clreom« 
stances,  which  must,  fhim  time  to  tfane,  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  tSoveroment. 
In  the  civil  list,  which  was  granted  for  tbe  life 
of  the  Sovereign,  a  sum  of  40/XNM.  vras  allotted 
for  the  payment  of  consular  expenses.  A  con- 
siderahle  nart  of  this  sum  was  required  for  the 
salaries  of  certain  otBcers,  designated  as  con- 
suls, but  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  diplo- 
matic agents  I  he  meant  our  residents  at 
Algiera,  and  the  other  eourts  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  In  the  Mediterranean.  As  the  re-' 
mainder  of  this  som  would  fall  tkr  shoH  o^ 
what  would  be  necessary  fsr  the  paymetit  of 
the  whole  consniar  charge,  he  proposed  that 
tbe  diflTerence  should  be  voted  annually  by  the 
boose,,  upon  estimates  to  he  laid  befb#e  tt  by ' 
tbe  proper  department.  If  this  change  dioolif 
be  approved  of  by  the  house,  the  effbct  would 
be  the  abolition,  generally,  of  all  the  present 
fees  payable  to  our  consuls,  either  upon  ships 
or  goods,  in  foreign  ports.  Certain  small  Ihes 
would  still  remain  for  personal  acts  that  a  con- 
sal  might  be  called  upon  to  perform,  such  as 
notarial  instruments,  and  other  documents  to 
which  his  attestation  or  s%nature  might  be  re- 
quired. Those  fees  would  be  specified  in  the 
bill,  and  would  tie  reduced  to  the  most  mode- 
rate amount.  In  regard  to  another  expense, 
provided  for,  in  certain  ports,  by  a  tax  upon 
shipping— he  meant  the  maintenaitce  of  a  place 
of  woniip,  the  payment  of  a  chaplain,  and 
other  charges  of  that  description,  he  trusted, 
that  the  Brifish  merchants  and  inhabttanti  re- 
siding fit.  or  resorting  to,  those  poits,  wooM 
find  DO  diificulty  in  raising,  by  a  small  volun. 
tary  rate  among  themselves,  a  sufficient  sum 
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for  th09e  pnrposet.  But,  u  «n  encottrmffeaient 
to  them  to  provide  ihe  means  of  perAtrniinx 
the  iinportaot  dutiei  of  religion,  be  sliottld  pro- 
pose, in  the  bill,  to  give  a  pomer  to  the  Go- 
vemmeot,  to  advance  a  sum  equal  to  tbe 
amount  of  any  subscription  which  might  be  so 
raised,  either  for  erecting  a  place  of  worship, 
providing  a  bnrial  ground,  or  allotting  a  soila- 
ble  salary  to  a  chaplain,  in  any  foreign  port, 
where  a  British  consul  might  reside»<»H«Ting 
npw  ^tated  the  outlines  qf  the  plan,  which  ha 
bad  to  propose,  for  the  improvement  of  onr 
consular  system,  it  only  remained  for  him  t& 
mention  one  other  subject,  in  immediate  Gon- 
nexion  with  it,  and  certainly  of  great  im- 
portance to  a  very  ▼aluable  branch  of  onr 
foreign  trade — ^be  meant,  onr  trade  to  those 
countries,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Levant. 
This  trade  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
chartered  com|Kiny,  so  far  back  as  tiie  reign  of 
James  I.  Great  privileges  were  conferred 
lilHin  that  companv  ;  and  they  had  alto  import 
tant  duties  to  perrorm.  Among  their  privileges, 
they  were  allowed  to  appoint  all  the  consols 
to  the  Levant,  and  to  levy  considerable  duties 
on  all  British  ships  resorting  to  those  countries, 
fur  the  maintenance  of  those  consols,  and  the 
ofhcr  expenses  of  their  establishment.  They 
^Iho  obtained,  partly  by  acts  of  parliament, 
and  partly  by  treaty  and  concession  from  tbe 
Piirte,  tbe  right  of  exercising,  by  their  agents 
and  consuls,  a  very  extensive  jorisdiction  over 
at!  British  subjects  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
These  powers  and  trnsts  bad  been  exercised,  by 
the  servant  of  the  company,  for  two  caotoiies, 
ffften  under  very  difficult  circumstances  |  and 
geoerally  speakifig,  ifith  great  correclneM, 
fidelity,  and  discretion.  In  tbe  present  state, 
ifowever,  vt  a  great  part  of  the  countries  in 
vrbich  these  consuls  resided,  and  looking,  more- 
Qver,  to  our  relations  with  Turkey,  as  well  an 
with  other  powers,  to  the  delicate  and  im- 
portant questions  of  international  law,  which 
must  constantly  arise  out  of  the  intercoorse  of 
cQmmerce  with  a  cauntry  in  a  state  of  civil 
whr.— questions  Involving  diKnisions,  not  only 
^rith  tbe  contending  iMrtics  in  that  conotry, 
but  with  othf  r  trading  and  neutral  powen,— it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  upon  political 
considerattons  aloasi  it  was  highly  expedient 
that  tpn  public  sarvanfs  of  this  country,  in 
Turkey,  should  hold  their  appointments  Cram 
the  Crown.  It  was  to  ilie  Crown  that  foreign 
pfiwers  would  naturally  look  fur  ike  reculating 
and  controlling  the  conduct  of  those  officers,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  authority  i  and  It  wv  cer- 
tatnly  most  fit,  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
for  the  due  maintenanco  of  that  authority,  that 
they  should  be  named,  not  by  a  tiading  com- 
pany, however  respectable,  bat,  like  other 
consuls,  directly  by  the  Crown,  advised,  as  it 
must  be,  in  their  selection,  by  its  responsible 
servants.  If  this  iliange,  in  the  mode  of  a  p. 
Dointing  the  roniult  tu  ihe  Levant*  be  railed 
for  upon  political  grounds,  it  would  be  highly 
absurd  not  to  take  advnntage  of  the  occasion 
to  bring  them,  in  all  other  respects,  under  tbe 
regulations  of  the  new  cimsnlar  establbduneuL 
It  became  th^  more  important  sot  to  neglect 
this  opportunity  uf  affording  relief  to  Ihe 
Levant  trade,  as  tbe  dues,  which  the  company 
was  authortied  to  levy,  wore  very  roosidera- 
ble,  amooflting  to  a  tax  not  much  abort  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  of  dmt  trade  i  a 
charge  quite  soAcient,  in  those  limea,  to  divert 
a  considerable  part  of  it  from  the  shipping  of 


tbia  country  to  tkat  of  other  irtatoi.  tC 
due  to  the  noble  Ijord  (Grenvllle)  at  the 
of  tlie  Levant  Coapany,  to  state,  that,  ao 
as  this  subject  wasbroaght  under  f 
tion,  he  manifested  the  greatest  roadloi  sn  to 
assist  the  views  of  Ck>vemmont  la  fospect  to 
the  proposed  changes.  Nothing  leas  won  to  bo 
expected  from  this  distiagnisbed  iadfvid«ol« 
who,  in  bis  dignified  retirement,  atlU  interented 
himself,  vrith  tbe  feelings  of  a  etolesauui,  and 
the  wisdom  of  a  pbiloooplier,  la  dm  progms  of 
those  sound  commercial  prfaciplca,  wbich,  ia 
their  application,  had  already  coofarred  ao 
much  benefit  upon  this,  ooootry.  Tke  aoble 
Lord  called  tu^tber  the  Company  over  wMcft 
he  presided,  and  proposed  to  them  a  voloalary 
surrender  of  the  charier  wbidb  they  bod 
joyed  for  two  huadred  year&      la  the 


praiseworthy  moaner,  tbe  company  aconieoeod 
in  tbe  snggestion.  His  Majesty  would  be  od» 
vised  to  aorept  the  sorreiBder  eo  leoderodc 
bat  it  coald  not  be  canied  into  effect  wMioot 
an  act  of  parliameat,  Amoog  other  reqofasto 
arrangements  to  bo  provided  for  by  tke  bill, 
would  be  the  tranaftruf  a  Ibad  wUeh  tte  com- 
pany had  accumulated  oat  of  their  rovcmoe, 
and  the  abolitioo  of  the  taxes  by  which  Hfeat 
revenue  waa  prodooed.— He  had  wow  travollcd 
over  the  wide  field  of  tbe  aHeratioos,  wMdi  he 
undertook  to  submit  to  tbe  comaHttoo,  iw  the 
covunercial  concerns  of .  Ihsa  cooatiy.  Jio 
wished  that  his  staloment,  to  moay  mambtaa  of 


the   house  comparatiToly  oniirtiimsiiiis, 

been  more  perapicaoaa,  fisr  tbe  nske  of 

who  bad  paid  attention  to  this  mibjoct.     Ho 

was  desirous  to  bring  iC  ander  ronsMemthm, 

before  the  rocem,   ia  order  that  the  detailo 

might  be  dispasmonateljr  and  genoralfy  coani- 

dered  by  the  several  intoresta,  thraagiioot  the 

country,  which  were  likely  to  be  atcctod  hy 

tbe  meaauroB  now  propoaed.    They  m 

to  altemtioos^  and  to  amendment.    Ho 

he  happy  to  pay  every  alteatioo, lo  bis 

to  whatever  saggestioos  mifbtbe 

to  him,  from  any  qoarter«  fur  that  p«r( 

All  he  asked  now  of  tl»  i  uamii 

take  under  their  protcetioo,  tbo 

sive  priacipio  of  the  system  which  he  bod 

tared  to  recommeod,  aod  that,  ao  lor,  thoy 

would  look  opoo  it  at  a  aiato  sMaaviw,  c«w. 

nected   with  the   public   prosperity.     11^   to 

this  extent,    it  ahould   rec  ~ 

conotenance  and  support, 

not  close  without  tlwir  having  pvovod  to 

as  well  as  to  ether  ci 

not  ioat  sight  of  tbe  re 

throne    to  remove  as  moch,  and  ns 

povibie,  all    ooneeeasary   reoOricihHia 

trade  (hear,  bear).     Ho  cooclodod  by 

a  re»olatlon,  ^  That  it  sraa  tbo  opialinoff 

committee,  that  all  dotios 

articles  bareafler  to  be  noaMJw, 

and  determine,  and  olhen  ho 

their  room.*** 

*  Mr.Aidei 

coaseqaeoee  of  bio  avowal  in  that 

the  British  iron  trade  van  to  no 

ibrelga  competition.  It  hod  boon 

he  hod  some  sort  of  nadoman 

subject  with  tbo  rt.  boo.  gem    Nov  to  iMo  hm 

would  reply,  that  he  bod,  noitber  ditoctly 

indirectly,  commnnieolad  with 


*  This  Speech  Is  principally  n  pi'hUs^  I 
from  the  substance  of  **  Two  Speochto,  ^c.  b^ 
Mr.  Iluskimon  :**  London,  Hatcbard,  IftO^ 
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loUecU  nlO  he  had  heard  hit  public  •tatcmf  ot 
fattaC  httiMe  <hear,  hear,  from  Mr.  HovklMaa), 
He  luipcd  that  he  was  not  if  aoraot  of  hb  owa 
piiftie  aikirt,  orntf  hit  .pahlic  daty  9  ao4  pn 
tke  ^aoitiua  of  tiie  iron  tiaoe,  be  wai  prepared 
10  repeat^  that  he  did  aol  thiok.  foseiga  compe- 
titioo  (aithoitgh  he  admitted  its  fendeocy  to 
bver  ^  price)  would  reduce  the  vaiae  of  the 
tnkie  below  a  fiUr  reaunerating  price. 

8tr  H,  Kiv^m  adoiitted  the  value  of  many  of 
the  Acw  coauDorcial  princtplet  opoo  which 
fof^nuneBt  were  about  to  act,  although  he 
coHld  not  concur  10  all  the  details  of  their  ope- 
ntion:  §er  inttaace,  be  mutt  protcft  agaioit 
the  proposed  alteration  of  the  foreign  copper 
ladcs«  which,  if  carried  ioto  effect,  would  ruin 
the  Biainf  trade  of  ComwalU  Tbsre  was  a 
capital  engaged  iq  the  copper  mines  of  above 
f.440.aOOL,  which  gave  empUiyment  to  from 
10^  to  100,000  people.  It  was,  he  thought, 
capable  of  demonstration,  that  if  they  let  in  the 
ibreiga  copper  from  Sooth  America,  for  in« 
■Usee,  apoa  this  trade,  the  British  mines  m«st 
be  inined,  frosi  the  greater  ezpence  incaned 
hj  rbem  ia  working  the  aiatoriaL 

Sir  Jf.  W,  Bidl^j  though  he  agreed  with  the 
■am  principles  propounded  by  the  rt«  hoa. 
^1.  did  not  approve  of  ail  his  details.  With 
reapect  to  the  alteim^oa  of  the  duty  oa  foreign 
bottles,  he  ought  to  recollect  the  pecaliar  di»- 
sdfsntagea  under  which  tiie  British  trader  in 
(he  articie  labcmred  from  the  imoriouf  compc- 
titiaB  which  that  trader  had  of  late  years  en- 
dared,  frooi  the  new  caliiiy  that  had  sprung  op 
•f  dealioy  in  second-haad  bottles  (a  laagb). 
Alt  if,  in  addition  to  this  iacooveaiencOf  the 
fiweiga  bottles  were  to  be  sent  into  the  second- 
bsad  market,  then  the  British  maaufisctarer 
weald  be  entirely  oatdone.  The  article  of 
k«rip  entered  considerably  into  the  maaafactnre 
ef  gimw,  and  the  duty  was  so  high  apoa  it  at 
pfeteot,  that  the  bottle  jMinafactarers  were 
ebliged  fo  make  use  of  Scotch  kelp,  which  was 
af  a  very  Inferior  qaality.  This  cailled  toiw  the 
rt  boa.  jtonL's  attention^ 

Mr.  BwHmg  ejrpressed  .his  satlafaction  at  the 
adeptloo  of  the  leading  principles  of  thai  com- 
mereial  system  wbich  government  aaiw  pn^ 
feia^  to  anpport.    He  was  aware  that  each 
grrat  chaagea  coald  aot  be  eibcted  without 
materiaJly  aflectiag  oxlsting  privala  intaiestSf 
hot  this  mast  always  oecnr  whan  they  were 
letamiai^  to  sound  principles.    A  pecnlinr  ser- 
vice, an  it  was  .called,  to  one  interest^  led  to 
the  name  benefit  to  another,  aotil  the  whole 
•jsten  beeaaae  at  leagth  artificial  and  ii^urious 
to  the  coMBmanity ;  and  what  be  arasl  approved 
in  tke  rt.  boa.  ^ ent.*s  proposed  altevatioas  was, 
that  ihey  went  upon  ^enecal  principles,  witb- 
oet  reginrding  pnvate  hiterest^    These  woald 
of  €o«rae  appose  whatever  they  thoagiil  inter- 
fewd  with  their  own  particular  views  s  ibr  in- 
sCance,  they  had  already  heard  claims  put  In 
for  apaciftc  exemption  uo  the  port  of  several 
mean fiictares.    A  gallant  officer  (Sir  H#  Vivian) 
hfd  looched  open  the  copper  tradi  as  being' 
aafiairty  affected  in  comparison  with  others. 
Upoo  thisalhiaftea,  all  he  (Mr.  &)  should  at 
present  aay  was,  that  so  far  from  thinkiag  cop- 
per hud  been  aafairly  pressed  npan,  and  parti- 
calarly  la  cnroparlsoB  with  iron,  he  thought  that 
the  Cornish  mioen  had  been  Imocking  at  the 
doer  of  the  Treasury,  and  had  sacceadicd  in  se- 
cofiBC  for  themselves  nn  unequal  advantage 
(alwub).  ^  ^ 

ifir.  fJineicm  egpressad  the  grealest  npprshen- 


sion  for  the,  potteries  pfSlaiMihlrBf  If  the  tu 
hoa«43M|t.'s  pina  were  caaried  into  tj^tU.,  9ff 
eatreated  the  rt  honi^nt*  totnilnw  the  hardw^r^ 
trude  B  headng.  before  he  passnd  .M«  bills 
throvgh  the  bonso.  He  had  alao  to  coippUlqf 
ia  (he  strongest  manner,  ii  behalf  of  the  ni^no* 
facturera  of  earthenwhre.  Itna^  veil  koowfi 
that  the  maaulactursrsbad  lately  amdAgreat  im^ 
provements  in  the  article  of  ornamevtal  fsbiaa^ 
which,  he  fesred«  would  not  be  able  to  9ikdinp 
competitioo  with  the  French  npoa  the  sm^ 
gested  plaa. 

Mr.  Oifp»  dreaded  the  affect  of  lovierieg  the 
duties  00  wooUea  goiMls  firom  hO  to  15  par  cent* 
The  British  &brica,  bnrdened  with  heavier 
charges  in  every  way,  eoald  net  cempetc  with 
the  foreign  articles  1  and  at  15  per  «enl%  Joige 
qaaniitiesef  woollen  goods,  especially  .caarf# 
wooUens,  must  find  their  way  to  British  c^* 
suoacraw  He  wished  that  the  rt  boo«  gnniu  would 
hegie  with  lowerii^  them  SO  per  cent  Ja  thfii 
first  iastance. 

Sir  JB.  F&rgtumm  ngieed  In  the  propriety  of 
doing  away  the  prohibitory  duties  1  bat  the 
proceeding  should  be  of  a  cautions  nature. 
Every  thing  should  be  done  to  sink.tlM  tb#rge^ 
of  the  raw  material.  Bqw  else.cduld  British 
linens,  for  eacnmpley  compete  with  those. of 
Geraiany,  and  the  new  auttafiBctnins  at  New 
Orleans,  both  of  which  mast  pradnce  thfai 
cheaper  I  He  stroagfy  promed  npoa  the  conm« 
deration  of  the  Chaacallor  iif  the  Excbeqiipr 
the  aecesalty  ef  nsduciag  the  dnties  ,on  hsaip 
and  fiaa^  and  nllowing  hMip  te  he  mlajgied  with 
(be  poorer  flax,  to  amke  bagging  fisr  bringinf 
home  cotton. 

Mr.  H.  PmrmtU  thooght,  that  at  S5  per  cead. 
dutv,  Irish  linens  would  be  iihlc  la  compete 
with  foreign,  especially  if  Iri^  agiicoltural 
prodace  were,  adfiidtted  fiea  into  this  Knglisb 
market 

Mr.  Huikimtm  lose  to  cerred  an  error  ^faich 
had  arisen  on  the  anbject  ef  cnpyrlgh(s»  Nb 
one  coald  hrii^  in  eop|et  prfaited  nbrond  witl^ 
out  being  snbject  to  nn  action  for  dasiaipBa 
upon  every  copy  of  a  copyright  pablicatioa. 
It  was  tree  that  the  works  ei  the  *'  Great  Uo* 
kaown"  were  printed  and  sold  in  evciy  city,  of 
Germany  and  F>anc&  He  had  seea  (hem  ht 
Frankfort  in  every  bookseller's  afaop.  .  Bst 
thero  could  be  no  dm^er  from  this  circmis* 
stance  la  the  property  of  a  cepyvight  With 
respect  to  other  books,  it  was  aot  for  the  iaie* 
rest  of  Utemtnre,  or  (be  the  advaatage  .of 
genins,  tbnt  books  should  bo  kept  oat  of  the 
English  market^  because  they  caald  be  pdnted 
cheaper  abroad.  Ail  that  coald  be  askadwowld 
be  an  equivalent  far  the  saperiarchargealoVMdi 
the  British  trade  was  sa^eetad  hgr  the  tax  oathe 
materials. — With  respect  to  the  daty  00  copper, 
concerolng  which  seme  appreheasiei  hadibeed 
expreaesd,  as  if  be  thrcalenod tpre'tara  tn  t^ 
same  subjeot  next  year,,  he  bad]  been  misiakaa. 
His  meanhig  was,  that  if  the  price  of  copper 
should  be  kept  np  by  the  871.  duty,  nod  the 
market  continoe  closed  ngainst  foreign  copper^ 
that  then  the  duty  must  be  lowered  still  furflae^ 
until  the  fereirn  copper  could  enter  (he'Bngli^ 
market  \  and  be  was  convinced  tbnt  thb  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  minify  hitetests'of  Corn* 
wait 

Mr.  W,  Rnam  thought  that  the  maanfactarrn 
of  iroa  el  the  first  quality  might  be  i^jared  by 
this  change  of  doty  t  but  it  would  have  th^  effect 
of  impfoviag  the  sMnufactoro  of  iroa  of 
the  lower  qaality.    Althouigh  tfds  alientboa* 


ed  d««aiMl,  had  lately  ftCtahied  a  mare  lU' 
prtvml  and  pnwperoa*  coodltion  tbaii  the  trade 
IB  Baltic  timber. 
The  home  then  retmned, 
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at  in.0thea  cmm»  alght  be  prodQcd?e  of  ieme 
parUal  kM<fo  individnaliv  yet  to  the  pabllo  it 
WduUt  produce  an  eaonaow  advantage. 

lir,  J.  Btmaii  tniated  Itere  would  be  bo 
Mtuactiou  OB  the  part  ef  CbveniBient  to  repeal 
the  ezistlDg  d«tiea  ob  the  export  of  wool 
(hear)  i,  and  be  hoped,  also,  thai  the  duties  en 
the  export  of  yarn  would  be  loweied.  At 
prefeot,  the  export  of  yarn  waa  rtry  cod- 
■iderable,  but  that  of  wool  waa  but  trifliof . 
He  thouf  bt,  bIms  that  with  a  proper  regard 
for  the  lauded  ioterett,  the  duty  on  im* 
ported  com  might  be  aafely  lowered  to  pre- 
'  ciaoly  the  ratio  of  differeace  betweea  the  ex* 
peoie  of  cultivation  in  thii  country  aad  abroad : 
but  it  ahould  not  exceed  that  ratio, 

Mr.  ifMBM  asked  if  it  were  the  iateation  of 
Govemmeat  to  adopt  any  alteration  in  the 
timber  duties  I  The  rt  hon.  gent  hadaiated 
-his  intentioo  to  alter  the  duty  on  imperted 
Canadian  conH*-a  change  which  he  (Mr.  HaBw) 
highly  apinroved  of  i  aad  eince  thMo  facilities 
had  i>eea  gif  en  to  the  trade  wMh  that  proviBce« 
he  thought  the  prei<rnt  time  would  be  a  ^tty 
proper  ooofor  the  reduction  of  Ihe  duties  im- 
posed for  the  protection  of  the  Ganadas  on 
foreign  timber ^beart  hear).— He  wonld  lalie 
this  opportuoity  to  say,  that  highly  heaeficial 
as  the  discnssiea  of  that  night  must  be,  aad 
impoftaat  aad  valuable  as  the  alterations. of 
duty  were  that  bad  been  already  proposed,  all 
that  l)ad  been  done  on  this  occasion  would  be 
as  nothing  to  the  people  of  England,  compared 
with  a  caprelnl  and  proper  revision  of  the  eora 
laws*    He  hoped,  therefore,  that  his  Mi\jesty*ii 


FaiDAT,.  Jtmc  17.— The  boiit«  having  re- 
sol  ved  itself  Into  a  committee  on  the  Consolidat- 
ed Custom  Dnfles  bill, 

Mr.  HuBkUmt  begged  to  remfnd  the 
coonaittee  of  his  mction  on  the  t5rh  of 
March  last,  tending  to  effect  importaat 
changes  in  our  system  of  duties  and  customs, 
and  applying,  not  only  to  the  manufhctnres  of 
iMs  country,  bnt  to  manofiictured  articles  im- 
ported fVom  foreign  states.  In  effcN^tiog  such 
extensive  altemtions  In  a  system  which  had  ex- 
isted so  many  vears,  he  had  felt  desirous  of 
availing  himself  of  all  the  light  and  experience 
that  could  aid  him  in  so  arduous  an  undertak- 
ing i  nnd  he  had  accordingly  invhed  the  sog- 
gestloot  of  all  practical  and  inteltlgeot  men 
who  might  be  willing  to  afford  Mm  the  benefit 
of  their  counsel  and  Informathm.  That  Invita- 
tion was  vary  generally  acc«pfed,  aotf  do  per- 
son,  be  believed)  whohadfllied  Ms  tttnation, 
had  ever  been  engaged  fat  a  more  ex^nsive 
correspondence  than  hfOMelf,  luul  received 
more  umBerous  deputations,  or  had  been  a 
party  at  ssore  cooferetfees  than  he  had  r^eived 
aad  met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  since  those  al- 
terations  were  flrst announced  fai  parliament  (a 
laugb).  The  oonmlttee  would  not  be  sorprisecT 
to  hear  this,  because  It  must  be  evident  that 
many  individuals,  and  manv  separate  interesu, 
would  be  seriously  aflbcted,  or  would  consider 


gOveranpent  would  forlhwith  take  into  their    tbemseMtetnbesOutanyrate,  bv  the  ooera- 


coBfideratjon  the  taiponant  beoefto  to  be  de- 
rived hy  the  public  Irom  a  dmage  of  system  in 
this  pfirtirular.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  duty 
tOrb^  settled,  provided  only  |he  legislaiuFe 
would  establish  sound  prtnca|ile  on  this  impor* 
iant^estioB^  he  cared  not  whether  it  were  a 
duty  of  10s.  of  Ida.  or  of  90s.  per  quarter. 
Bfiqg  oBce  in  the  right  path,  they  wonld  soon 
coma  io  the  proper  scale  of  duty* 

Mr.  UmskUttm  revaiuded  the  bouse  that  be 
bad  not  said  one  word  to-night  on  the  -.sublet 
to  wjMoh  the  hon.  gent»  (Mr.  Hume)  had  just 
aUufi^  I  and  he  did  aot  intend  to.  do  so  (bear, 
bei^X  . Aa  to*  what  had  been .  said  by  the  boo. 
member.  CHr.  Boneti),Jie  thought  there  wpuld 
bsu.jio  olyectipn  (o  some  socb  arrangement 
abpMlhct  My  on  wool*  as  the  hon.  gent,  pro- 
pofsfl..  As  to  altering  the  duty  on  yaro,  how- 
evart  be  should  feel  considerable  difficulty  i  for. 
yaraiW  under  the  present  do^,  wciU  oat  of  the 
eoai|try  to  -a-laige  amount.  As  to  the  iron 
trade,  wJUcb  anotlMr  member  had  spokea  about, 
the  foot  was,  that  the  present  duty  on  old  iron 
was  17s.  6d.  per  ton.  This  sort  of  iron  was 
tha^  which  in  tna  trade  was  known  by  the  de- 
signation  of  scrap  Iron,  and  the  duty  in  qucs- 
tiou^  should  propose  to  reduce  to  iSs  gd.  a 
ton,..  If  ks  were  to  make  too  great  a  dUTereoce 
between  the  duties  on  the  two  sorts  of  iron, 
th^re  would  be  an  endeavour  to  bring  all  the 
specif  under  the  operation  of  the  duty  affectr 
l^g  this  infisrior  description.  With  regard  to 
the„iiniber»tfade,  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Hume) 


tion  of  such  ckaagesu    Having  now,  therefore, 
heard,  «s  ho  night  assume,  all  that  coold  r>e 
saM  upon  tboaabjsct  of  those  aHeratfonsby  all 
parties  iaterestad  lu  their  operathw;  hit  now 
came  to  indlcale  to  the  ceoMnlttee  how  for  be 
had  sabsequeutly   modified  those  resolutions 
which  he  had  inirodoeed  ob  the  former  evening. 
The  altemtioBs  ha  had  prwpouoded  to  the  rom- 
mtttee  in  the  beginning  of  the  semloa  were 
founded  nuon  the  best  Infonnatlon  h^  could  ob. 
tain,  aad  the  moot  mature  deliberatiott  he  coald 
bestow  upoa  the  siflject  $  and*  In  th);  most  et- 
tensive  branches  of  ovr  foreign  BMimfartures 
and  comsMTce  he  had  bean  able,  upon  the  re- 
sult of  all  the  inoreaasd  knowledge  that  he  had 
arrived  at  in  roapect  of  theoi,  since  be  f  rst  pro- 
posed the  alteratioas  of  doHes  to  ourstlnB,  in 
adhere  to  bis  original  resolutions.    In  Ihe  great 
article  of  all,  for  example,— 'ftor^tgn  matetifxc- 
tared  cotton  goods,-*-he  did  not  mean  to  pr.  . 
pose  any  alterettoa,  bat  should  reduce  the  old 
duty  to  an  md  aalorem  one  «»r  10  per  cent.    He 
pra^posed  also  to  adhont  to  the  dntyof  15  per 
cent  OB  wooUenai  aad  the  propoeed  duties 
upon  all  metallic  sabstaaces  would  lemata  on. 
altered,  excepHag  ia  the  artfole  of  lead.    After 
mucktoqairycoaoerntogthe  variabto  price  rf 
that  motel,   whicb  waa  so  essential  to  many 
braacbes  of  dumastic  Impnovemont  in  Ah  eonn- 
try-^  in  toritoing,  for  axamptiw hv  Aoutd 
propotoa  forther  rednetiaB  of  the  duty  than 
thatbebad^lfttadynhmittod.    In  toe  exfeouive 
article  oi  eaftboaware,  he  proposed  to'  retola 


mas^rtooUect  that  Canadian  timber,coosidering  |  (be  datiea on  the  footing  already  recwtttaended 

tha^^grew.in  ofle  of  our  own  colonies,  and  waa  But  to  the  dnttoa^npoa  some  other  VaiMiM  of 

thereforo  transported  to  our  own  ships,  was  a  our  manufoctorea,  kekad4ee»«d  It  necetoarv 

▼alM»l«  tiada  to  Great  Briteto  t  aad  as  a  fan.  ^^atnot  withnat  eonsidai«bto  refct^    ty  1b. 

tkerarmtoBi  why  the  exisdnr  duties  should  trodacftsomeasodiicaitonsb.    Th»f«w«^SBtee 

Boi  ko-^rtl^r  reduced,  he  would  <ribserve,  that  braacbes^of  nor  Uneh-manBfootares  toi  wMch'hs 

«M««^M9  9<^.^«^da  fJfich,  |l»y  reason  of Jocrcat^  had  origlBii^r  psn|wtod  «•  a#sMtoto»*d«ly  wf 
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fSper  CMit  I  bat  m(M  mUtih  ^^t^  Imviag  lino* 
beard  the  reprewBtataMit  of  ftU  tbe  pttrtiM  who 
Uil  beoB  examined  before  tbe  Bovd  of  Trade 
•pea  tke  aubjeet^  he  was  now  diipoeed  to 
think  it  might  be  expedient  to  change  that  doty. 
There  were  if feial  csrcumttaacoi  connected 
wiih  this  partiodar  nanufacture  thatw^re  ne- 
temmry  to  be  taken  into  couidenitioo— each 
■•  that  in  Ireland  It  was  condnctod  by  manaal 
Ithonr  aloae*  be  might  say,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  niachlnery.  In  reepeot  of 
lieeos,  therefore,  it  might  be  detcribed  aa  a 
competition  between  lAonr  and  lidiour  that 
■ut  •abaist  between  tlioie  which  were  made 
at  home  and  those  wliich  were  mannfiictored 
abroad.  But  again,  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
the  iniereatn  of  which  every  Imml  gent«  muit 
IooIl  to  with  peculiar  anxiety  and  fiivour,  it 
was  to  be  observed  that  a  great  change  was 
efecti^  in  her  linen  maanfiacture,  for  am* 
rhioerj   waa  now  rapidly  introdadng   Itself 


ioto  that  branch  of  lier  trade,  and  a  mat  pro* 
portion  of  capital  was  coning  gradually  into 
circulation  in  that  couolry  t  and  had  tlie  foreign 
BSDofoctore  been  admitted  at  the  lower  duty 
wbkh  be  had  originally  proposed.  It  waa  feared 
that  .many  impedimaats  might  have  opposed 
themtelvea  to  the  progress  of  the  Improrlng 
commerce  C  the  coose^nence  of  which  would 
probably  have  been  that,  losing  its  present  ad- 
vaaiagea^  /be  Irish  linen  trade  might  never 
have  been  able  to  moot  Its  foreign  competitors; 
that  this  manufacture  woald  aot  only  not  have 
arrived  np<m  aoy  favourable  terms  la  other 
markets^  but  might  have  been  lost  to  Ireland 
altogether — (hear,  hear).  It  seemed  ^  him, 
therefore,  that,  by  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of 
dsiics  on  linens,  to  be  lowered  In  the  course  of 
eight  years  from  their  present  amount  io  the 
point  be  had  formerly  fixed,  the  committee, 
without  discouraging  the  capital  now  engaged 
in  that  branch  of  our  national  Induatry,  might 
caable  ibe  home  manufocture  to  rival,  in  a 
short  period*  the  foreign,  in  the  foreign  mar* 
hct.  He  bad  thought  proper  to  suMest  a  fur- 
ther alteration  of  duly  on  glass.  That  article 
was  sui^ect  to  a  heavy  excise.  He  should 
prupooe  a  similar  alteralion  In  the  duty  on 
paper.  That  manufocture  was  also  subject  to 
ecciae  duties.  There  were  some  circumstances 
that  operated  materially  on  tho  manufocture 
and  price  of  foreign  paper,  the  most  Important 
of  wfaich  was,  that  In  some  cases  the  exporta* 
tioo  of  the  raw  material  to  this  country  was 
virtvally  prohibited.  For  example,  the  ex- 
portation of  rags  waa  entirely  prohibited  by 
the  revenue  laws  of  France  and  of  the  Nether- 
landsL  The  consequence  was,  that  Its  expor- 
tation being  forbidden,  those  countries  could 
mannfocture  paper  cheaper,  whilst  we  asanu- 
foctured  it,  perhaps,  dearer  than  any  other 
people.  Another  artlele  to  be  noticed  was  the 
isnportalioa  of  books.  At  present,  no  hooks 
con  Id  be  fan  ported  of  which  there  was  a  copv- 
rigbt  in  tbif  country*  or  which  had  been  pub- 
iii^d  in  Great  Britain  within  twenty  vears  i 
tbongh  individuals  were  not  prevented  foom 
bris^ging  them  into  this  country.  If  they  were 
not  fur  the  purpose  of  sale,  but  for  private  use. 
Bat  he  thought  it  would  not  he  prejudicial  to 
tba  hooJtscJIing  Interest,  if,  instead  of  continu- 
tttg  the  heavy  doty  at  preeent  payable  on 
hmported  hoeaa»  61*  lOi.  per  ewt.  he  named 
a  loner  one;  and  he  had  therefore  deter- 
mined to  redaco  It  to  II.  This  duty  operat- 
e4«  at  preaanl*  upon  those  boohs  which  funned 


the  bulk  of  alaieat  every  libntfy  f  aad  the  reu 
ductlon,  therefore,  might  tend,  perfanpa.  In  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  to  udvance  the  cause  of 
literature,  and  the  diflMon  of  knowledge. 
Not  to  weary  the  committee,  he  would  puau 
over  altogether  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
comprising  amongst  others  the  raw  materials  of 
several  manufactures  t  which  he  had  also  made 
the  sttbjecte  of  similar  alteratioas  of  duty.  On 
flax  and  tallow  be  proposed  to  elfoct  a  still 
further  reduction.  He  had  proposed  to  lower 
the  duties  on  barilla  by  a  scale  of  gradual  re- 
duction) but  he  hud  since  leumed  from  (he 
parties  Interested  in  its  importation,  that  when 
i^ut  two  yean  ago  some  alteration  was  made 
in  those  dutfos,  it  was  anderstood  that  no  fur- 
ther change  would  be  nmde  ia  them  for  Ave 
years  after  that  period.  He  should  now  tag* 
gest  that  after  the  five  years  bad  elapsed  the 
proposed  system  of  reduced  duty  should  be 
acted  on.  Other  duties  that  it  was  highly  ma- 
terial te  the  public  convenience  to  alter,  were 
those  on  timber.  It  had  been  found  impossible 
to  prevent  the  duties  on  timber  from  being 
evaded.  The  timber  doty  upon  every  1,050 
cubic  feet  was  55s. :  and  41.  upon  every  199 
planks.  Now,  people  had  lately  contrived  fo 
cut  the  planks  of  such  a  size  and  thickAesr, 
that  one  of  them,  though  It  could  not  be  m^a* 
«nred  aa  solid  timber,  would  afterwards  yield 
many  planks  f  a  plank  of  this  thickneis,  there- 
fore, would  only  pay  a  duty  of  16s.  8d.  perhaps; 
which  wus  to  all  Intenu  and  purposes,  as  to 
the  duty,  solid  timber.  He  Mould  therefore 
propose  such  on  alteration  us  would  bring 
planks  of  these  -laige  dlmensloM  within  the'  de« 
scriptlon  of  solid  timber.  Upon  revising  the 
altemtions  suggested  In  the  resolutions  whkh 
he  had  formerly  submitted,  he  had  addifd  a 
great  many  articles.  Among  the  Important 
ones  was  a  reduction  on  the  dutyof  rfript  htiUt 
in  the  colonies.  If  broken  up  here.  Byu  stUhigf^ 
oversight  of  the  law,  soeh  ships  were  sdiijeet 
to  a  duty  of  not  lem  than  SO  per  rent,  if  br«Aeu 
op  in  this  country.  This  duty  was  the  cause 
that  a  very  large  and  uowleldly  shin;  that  bad 
been  built  at  Canada,  and  had  afriyed  some 
time  since  in  the  port  of  London,  was  net  bi«- 
ken  up  here,  as  was  intended,  butseM  back  to 
Canada.  That  duty  he  proposed  to' induce  fo 
15  |)er  cent.  The  duty  on  pepper  was  at  prt* 
sent  about  500  per  cenL  on  the  vulue-^ao 
enormous  disproportion  that  must  effect  eilb^ 
a  diminished  consumption  or  be  ua  incentive 
to  smuggling.  The  original  cost  waa  about  5d. 
per  lb.  The  whole  consumption  of  the  unltM 
kingdom  was  not  more  then  1300,0001b.  a-year, 
which  did  not  exceed  a  proportion  of  about  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  to  every  Individual  of  our 
population.  This  doty  he  would  reduce  from 
Sa  6d.  per  lb.  to  Is.  This  arraagement  he 
should  hope  would  rather  eocouinge  the  con-- 
aumption  of  an  article  of  Bast  India  produce. 
At  present  be  would  only  add,  that  the  torn- 
mittee  vas  not  to  be  considered  at  coming  to 
any  final  aiyudlcatlon  on  all  the  reductfooa 
that  it  was  proposed  to  effect  fai  our  present 
system  of  duties. 

Sir  H,  PtmuU  said,  that  he  did  not  tee  the 
necessity  of  so  high  a  rate  df  duty  as  that  con- 
tafaied  Intha  schedule  being  imposed  fortheproJ 
tectten  of  the  cotton  manuntctute.  While  they 
had  extensive  capital,  and  a  great  Variety  of 
machtnerT  In  the  manufocture,  the  Idea  of 
competition  wllh  thh  eottnti^  wut  ftHlle.  Thrf 
paid  high  vrnges,  they  alMpaM  a  dtaty  on  the 
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Ittw  MMBfkl »  bvtitlll,  Mek  was  the  perfe^ion    of  macbioerjr  is 
mi-^mr  flMcfciiitfry,  that  forel^  oadQns  coald    wu  not  tka  cue 
W9H  conpete  with    ni.    It    wu     a   mistake 
10  arpe  that  hif  h  wages  were  always  pro- 
<dii€tit«  of  high  prices—*  position  which  the 
late  Mr*  Ricwdo  had  sncceasfoUy  coabatteil. 
Aflfr  sMiitkmiag  vany  other  itemsi  ia  which 
'  he  concoived  a  Ivrther  r^dactioo  of  duty  might 
have  bocB  effected,  be  observed  that  he  was 
aanipus  to  make  way  for  the  thoroogh  reform 
lo  o«r  commercial  system  which    he   hoped 
woold  speedily  be  elfected,  and  which,  he  wds 
stirr,  would  leiid  greatly  to  the  eitsnslon  of  oar 
manafisctureni.     to  the  rt.  boa.  goat's  plan, 
liowov.er*  moiqr  articles  were  bardaoad  with 
do ti^s  which  should  have  goae  entirely  f^ee. 
For  ioftaaco,  bacon,  batter,  beef,  and  pork, 
weae  ssarked  down  at  a  certain  rate  of  duty. 
Ho  bad  hoped,  as  aowcircanntancd  had  arisen, 
as  now  priaeiples  had  been  promulgated.  In 
conse^aeace  of  the  laboors  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and 
i4hers,  that  this  part  of  the  snhjert,  which  was 
conaoctod  with  a  rise  in  thtf  pnre  of  food,  and 
•  coasof  noat  rlM  in  the  rate  of  wages,  would 
ba  (foatod  In  a  more  liberal  manner.    Nothing 
iras  so  IsspoUtic  at  to  lay  heavy  duties  on  the 
•ocosianrs  of  life  (bear,  boar).    If  more  of 
the  heavier  dmiea  had  been  ramoved,  thrrr 
would  bavo  beta  no  necessity  for  the  bill  which 
had  hflOB   iatAidaced    for  the  prevention  of 
•mf  fflioff*    One  of  the  clauses  contained  in  it 
was  «a  bad  as  the  Irish  insurreetion  act.    He 
alluded  to  that  which  related  to  Inrkiag,  afler 
mMi«4et«  near  tho  sa»>shorB.    For  this  offtpnce, 
a  aMB.  aright  be  taben    into   ctistodyi  than 
which  nothing  coald  be  osore  oppressive.  If  ihe 
ichedalo  of  duties  were  put  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing*   there   wonid  be  no   necemity  fbr  any 
pmvirioa  of  this  khidt  since  there  would  bo 
no  tamptatloB  for  Miuggllng.       He    should 
9iake  no  ftertkor  observations  on  the  plan  of 
tho  boa*  gdtaii  i  but  he  hoped  be  would,  as  fast 
as  pnmible,  paaoeed  with  the  repeal  of  those 
laws,  which  fettered    tho  commerce  of   the 
aonnlry. 

Mr,  Jfalir^y  thought  that  the  boa.  bart.  had 
not  Ironicd  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  fair- 
ly. Bo  bad  affted  It  oa  tbe  general  principle, 
lm$Md  of  iooUng  to  tho  practicability  of  the 
pioponid  aitrralions.  Of  conno  the  rt.  hon. 
goal.  ooaM  not  Immediately  lay  what  amount 
of  relMMlon  should  ultimately  be  extended  to 
each  maMrfactare.  That  would  take  up  more 
Ihim  an%  two,  or  three  yeara.  Tho  n.  hon. 
gantt  had  saMlled  hh  plan  la  March  last  i  and 
•oflii  Ihaeo  saonlha  afterwards,  having,  in  the 
ipnaiitime«  given  tho  quoalioa  every  conaidera. 
liaa  la  his  power,  he  statod  lo  the  house  what 
ho  caacaieed  to  bo  at  preseat  a  fair  relaxation. 
ll  was  oatirely  a  qaostlon  of  expediency  as 
to  ibatlaiO' wlma,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
those  'diffmiHi  datios  should  be  reduced. 
The  baa*  bart.  bad  objocied  that  linen  was  to 
bo  pratecbBd  by  a  duty  of  95  per  cent  But 
WM  ho  BOlicad  this,  he  should  have  stated 
what  the  preseat  pcotoctiag'duty  was.  It  wsm 
W  aer«oat,  aad  that  was  to  bo  reduced  gra- 
dually  lo  Sb  per  cent.  Now,  la  removing  this 
HnKsctioa>  what  oouna  had  the  rt.  hnu.  gent. 
takoa^  Ha  saw  that  Iks  amaafaatare  Invotved 
ibo  iatataalaof  maay  parties,  aad  therefore  he 
fouad  it  ovpedieat  to  relax  tbe  protectlBg  duty 
ba  dfiPiea*  aad  olglht  vban  were  given  fbr 
that  .pgepwa.  Vbo  rt.  ima.  goat  had  placed 
baiifciuHll  yriiaiHai^a^aa  «•  cotton  ma- 
rt la  aoMMa«oa  of  tkt  aslfeiiva  nut 


that  trade.  That,  however, 
with  tbe  linen  trade.  Hat  It 
was  bopedf  that  in  7  or  8  yean,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  this  fabric  might  bo 
aufactured  thirty  or  fbrty  per  cent 
than  at  prcsoai ,  aad  therefore  this  coarse 
been  takea.  Time  ought  to  be  given  for  thb 
plaa  to  be  carried  into  effect,  especially  as  tbe 
application  of  machlaery  to  spinning  flax  most, 
of  aoceaslty,  be  much  more^  slow  than  its  appli- 
cation to  the  spinnltag  of  cotton.  It  was  con- 
sidered, by  competent  Judges,  tfmt,  when  the 
plan  was  matured,  the  linen  ssanufoctored  by 
tbe  aid  of  maehinery,  would  be  60  or  70  per 
cent  better  than  that  manufactared  la  tbe  or- 


dinary way.  The  boo.  grot  concluded  by 
nouncing  an  eologiom  on  the  Board  of  T 
The  rt.  hon.  gent  who  presided  over  that  im- 
portant department,  and  whose  laboura  were 
cratuitsus,  ought,  he  conceived,  to  be*liberally 
rewarded  for  the  performance  of  his  dutioo  m 
that  oSco,  and  not,  as  at  present,  derivo  bin  sa- 
lary from  aaother  and  a  sobordinate  silaatioa 
(the  Trcasurerriilp  df  tbe  Navy),  whore  hb  d«- 
tv  was  scarcely  more  than  that  of  a  noyaasf  er. 


r.^ 


He  trusted  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  take  the  case  of  his  rt.  hon.  collcagvs 
into  serious  consideration  (hear,  bear). 

Mr.  C.  BW»9n  rocomaiended  a  reonctloa  of 
the  geaeral  duty  on  coals,  and  oa  the  exporta- 
tion of  coals  ftt^m  the  port  of  Newcastle. 

TheC9l«iie«itor«/Me&rdleeu«r  said  bo  ted 
not  overlooked  the  sul^ect  alluded  to^by  the 
hon.  roomber  for  Newcastle,  but  the  ~ 
which  stood  In  tbe  way  bad  prevented 
doing  as  much  as  be  had  contemplaled.  A  grrai 
reduction  had,  however,  been  effected  i  the 
duty  on  coals  carried  coastwise,  had  beca  re- 
duced to  Ss.  per  chaldron,  and  to  Is.  par  chal- 
dron on  coals  of  particular  disneosiooa.  He  had 
been  told  that  this  latter  sort  of  roal,  being  un- 
able to  bear  the  duty,  was  consumed  at  the  pita* 
mouth,  and  in  foct  almost  wasted.  He  was  i»- 
duced  to  diminish  (br  duty  on  thisuccoaai,  aad 
because  he  thought  it  might  be  made  v^y  aae- 
fal  in  manufactories,  and  as  fuel  for  the  poor 
classes  of  the  people.  He  fluttered  hhiisrtf 
with  the  hope  of  carrying  the  principle  oa 
which  these  alterations  were  made,  still  farther, 
but  bo  could  not  do  so  until  tbe  result  ^  the 
present  experiment  had  been  ascertaloed.  Ho 
was  afraid  of  having  too  ssany  irons  in  the  for^ 
lest  he  ihouM  not  he  able  to  get  souse  of  ibna 
out  He  trusted  that  the  day  woald  soon  arrive 
whrn  no  article  in  tbe  schedule  would  siaad  as 
too  high  a  duty  for  the  comswrclal  Interests  ef 
the  country,  f  n  the  mean  time  bo 
rt  hon.  friend  (Mr.  HuskisMn)  had 
much  as  could  be  eiyiected  in  one 
hoar). 

Mr.  HWme  wished  also,  that 
duty  on  non-enuffic rated  articles,  there 
be  a  power  In  foe  Privy  Council  to 
duties  as  circumstances  should  heroafler  i 

Mr.  'B»*kit$mt  would  be  happy  to 
pig<estioo  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hi 
veittifig  a  discretionary  power  la  ibo 
Council  i  but  the  hon.  member  wasai 
tho  House  of  Commons  was  always  oatreasely 
Jealous  of  adding  to  the  prerogatlvea  of  ihm 
Crewn.  When  foe  honse  recaneete4  all  thaA 
be  and  Us  rt  hon.  friead  (foe  Chaacellv  off 
tho  Errhoquer)  had  doae,  cxteadlag  the  pria* 
ciplcsof  free  trade  witUa  the  laai  twa  ana* 
sions  more  than  had  been  daao  for 
before,  be  thought  they  o^gbt  aot  la  ba 
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ftiiU  wHb' tf  they  ImmI  not  sdoiiled  erery  ftog- 1 
S«stlDB  wbkb  bad  been  throw o  out 

The  report  of  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
bn9V|(hl  up  toooiorrow. 

(This  bill  was  afterwards  moved  in  the  House 
of  laordsy  by  the  Barl  of  I«ivcrpool,  bat  excit- 
ed, 'm  ite  prosress,  bo  dlscossioA  of  any  inte- 
ftstO 

OilJhuk. 

FftiDAT,  Mat  6u<*Tbe  Hon.  W.  Bwiom  pre- 
■euted  a  petitftoa  from  the  owvers  of  shippi^ 
(employed  in  the  whale  9sbery\  ia  Aberdeen. 
Tbey  preyed  that  the  duties  ml^t  be  coBtiaued 
that  were  sow  levied  oa  forei|;a  oil  imported 
iDto  Great  Britaia*  The  bounties  baviai;  beeor 
withdrawn  from  oar  own  fishery, and  tlie  duties 
now  ia  force  opoo  the  importation  of  foreifo 
oil  belag  alH>ut  to  be  withdrawn  also,  \i  was  ob- 
vioas  that  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  our  own  I 
oil-trade  must  be  most  iqjnrious,  alihouf^h  it 
had  fonnerly  been  deemed  the  best  policy,  of 
Govemasent  to  protect  ft  as  a  trade  that  pror 
nided  the  beat  auisery  for  our  seamen. 

Mr.  Hmkiaton  said,  if  he  were  called  upon 
aherily  <o  .atwte  the  absurdity  of  the  existing 
system  oo  which  this  trade  was  establisbed,  so 
Ux  as  regarded  the  payment  of  duties,  be  should 
«t»le  U  IB  this  maaaer-'that  we  imposed  ^  duty 
on  the  fanportatioa  of  an  article,  for  the  prodnc- 
Ikai  af  which  we  allowed  a  bounty.    Now  as 
the  bouaCy  was  withdcawn  on  this  article,  the 
d«tj  ow|^  to  be  remitted;   or  if  retained, 
irfiiiacd  at  the  lowest  rate  possible.    With  re- 
spect to  what  had  been  said  about  the  duty  on 
fsrdfD  lapr-seed,  he  covld  assure  hon.  ip^tle- 
me»,  that  that  doty  never  had  beeq  imf  oiied 
WiA  aay  reference  to  the  whale  fiihcry.  It  was 
j«peaea  dnriof  the  severest  preasura  of  agri- 
caltyial  distress,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  gen- 
tJemeai  «rho,  thinking  that  the  whole  land  of 
Kaghsad  was  going  out  of  cultivation,  endea- 
TMired  ta*  devise  means  for  retainhig  it  in  cul- 
twre,  and  proposed  the  cultivation  of  rape-seed 
with  that  stew ;  but  he  did  not  beUeve  that  the 
two  descriptions  of  oil  that  had  been  alluded  to 
were  osed  fsr  tiie  same  or  similar  purposes.p-« 
Whale-oil  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
b«rBiag«  dice. ;  rape-seed-oU^  for  dressing  cloth. 
PfvhaUy,  indeed,  at  times,  the  one  might  hap- 
pesi  lobe  so  dear  that  ft  might  be  neceasary  to 
■ee  the  otirar  as  a  suhstitnte  for  it }  and  thus  It 
WWB  represented  as  one  of  the  grievances  of  the 
cleclh  tnide,  that  whale  oil  had  been  used  in- 
cpf  rape,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the 
factnre,  but  In  consequence  of  the  dear- 
ef  rape-oil.    However,  he  agreed  with  the 
sseariMf  fbr  Hull,  that  the  proposed  ar- 
tma^cwient  in  respect  of  the  duty  on  imported 
Csteiga  esl  sbovld  be  to  managed  as  to  bear 
~  h  the  least  possible  severity  on  individuals 
\mM  trade.    He  had  imagined  that  by  allow- 
fill  next  January,  he  had  aiforded  a  sulB- 
it  thae  for  this  purpose;  but  perhaps  it 
Ig^hthe  Wneficial  to  reduce  the  duty  in  Janu- 
»t  only  one  half,  and  the  remaioing  hsif 
■MMtbs  afterwarda. 

Bhms  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
that  had  been  excited  in  this  trade  by  the 
shtfig  remission  of  the  duty  on  imported 
•V,  ell  had  within  these  few  days  fSsllen 
tea.    He  agreed  wiUi  the  rt.  boo.  gent 
wiMii-kfld jasttat  dowa,  that  nothing  could  be 
•ahsard,  than  that  a  du^  of  this  kind  should 
Aate  beelt  Inpoeed  at  all  t  bat  he  recom- 


mended, under  all  cireomstances,  that  the 
duty  be  continued  until  January  twelfoieath, 
as  in  the  mean  time  fresh  eaxcoea  woald  hare 
been  received  that  might  be  usposed  of  proba- 
bly with  advantage  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  t\ramkUMd  £e«u,  as  chairmaa  of  the 
committee  In  which  this  duty  was  origlnaHy 
proposed,  disclaimed  all  coocorrence  In  the 
proposition.  He  bad  been  asked  to  bring  In  the 
bill,  but  had  refused  to  do  so »  and  was  now  re- 
joiced at  the  conduct  he  had  pursued  on  that 
occasion.    The  petition  waa  then  read. 


Exportatim  of  Machtnery^ 

TanasDAT,  Faa.  94«-i^Mr.  Hmm  BMTed  Ibr 
the  re-appointment  of  the  eommltlee  ea  the 
ezportatioB  of  macUaery*  This  was  a  i^neeHoa 
of  great  importance.   The  cnstom-hoase  oflicers 
declared,  that  U  was  Impossible  to  carry  the 
law,  as.  it  now  stood,  into  effect  i  they  were 
unable  to  detemlne,  in  maay  casei,  what  was, 
and  what  was  not,  a  prohibited  aitlcie.    Ma- 
chijieffy  was  now  smuggled  out  of  the  coaotry 
to  a  very  considerable  amount.    France  ea^^ 
couraged  this  piaetlce  as Ua asshe  eoaW^  and 
we  ourselves  sustained  a  loss  of'  reveaad  by  Iti 
Again,  the  grossest  errors  of  j  udgaient  hhd  been 
committed  in  the  selectioa  of  artldee*  tn  be' 
prohibited.     He  was  iafonaed,  that  a  great 
number  of  Instruments  forbidden  to  be  export- 
ed, on  the  plea  of  great  nicety  being  oeeessary^ 
to  construct  them,  were,  in  fact,  so  shnple,* 
that  they  were  made  by  boysoaly,  aad  leamen 
in  the  trade.    The  prohihkion,  as  it  oxiated, 
produced  an  immense  loss-to  individuals.    One 
machinist  alone,  Bfr.  Bnuaah,  of  Piccadilly, 
had  lost  100,0001.  which  he  might  have  gaiaed, 
if  he  bad  been  allowed  to  esrport  his  bydraafle 
presses.    He  had  no  doubt  timt  be  shoukl  ad^ 
doce,  ia  the  committee,  such  evidence  aa  t^oald 
convince  the  most  scmpuloas  minds  of  the  pro- 

ETiety  of  repealing  the  present  restrlctloasi  fbr, 
owever  desirous  he  was  that  the  measure 
should  be  carried,  he  woald  not  wUh  It  to  be 
oarrled  in  deapite  of  a  univemal  prejudice. 

Mr.  ifusMtsea  rose  to  give  bis  vapport  to  dm 
motion.  He  admitted,  that  where  laws  were 
in  existence,  which  were  evaded  in  every  pea- 
^ible  way,  the  propriety  of  their  eoatlnuanee 
mi^t  be  doabt&L  Satisfied  aa  he  was,  that 
en  adherence  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
would  be  h\|adicioas,  he  had  takea  It  tipoa 
himself  to. advise  the  penatssion  to  export  celt* 
tain  articles  of  macUaeiy,  such  as  hydraalle 
presses,  and  some  other  machines  of  that  d^ 
Bcriptioo.  So  great  was  the  present  demand 
for  machinery,  in  many  hnmehes,  that  the  or^ 
ders  now  in  hand  coald  not  be  executed  far 
many  months  to  come,  with  all  hande  that  eonld 
he  procured;  and  soaie  establishmMits  wer^ 
completely  at  rest  friaa  a  dearth  of  laboar.  He 
would  observe  in  cooelasloB,  that  wHhoat 
pledging  himself  to  support  the  whole  of  what 
the  committee  night  reconaaead,  he  eatdlaltt 
concurred  in  Its  appointssentf  and  be  hoped', 
that  the  hon.  mover  would  take  aa  active  pert 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  were,  and 
what  were  not,  the  intefesta  which  might  be 
ajSected  by  the  biliv— Commltlee  appetnted. 

TuasDAT,  JcvB  14— Mr*  ZttflifQtt  had  a  pe« 
tition  to  present,  which  was  entitled  tae^iees 
coosideration«  frim  the  artisaaa  o^  Ketthsgfcani , 
against  the  repeal  of  the  lawsFWhieh  pTAiiMted 
•the  exportatlofl  of  amchinery.    The  hon.  nmrn* 
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ter  rmdl*l4Mi|(  txiMmctM  from  the  petition^  which, 
be  stated,  to  !.«?«  been  drawn  up  by  the  peti- 
tioners themseivet,  and  as  affording  an  admira- 
ble proof  of  their  intelligence  and  reasoning 
powers.  It  slated,  «iith  great  circnnistantiality 
-Mid  cleamesif  the  history  and  progress  of  ma- 
ohincry  in  this  coontry,  and  the  immense  ad- 
vaniafss  which  its  ezclasiTe  possessions  con- 
(ferred  on  this  country  i  advantages  shared  by 
the  afcricttltnrists,  as  the  manufacturers  were 
thence  enabled  to  purchase  their  produce  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  tliey  would  otherwise 
Iwve  done.  If  the  law  which  had  operated  hi- 
therto with  so  much  adYantage  ware  now  to  be 
repealed,  the  country  would  have  to  rue  such 
an  experinenty  ^for  it  would  oecenarily  drire 
artisans  to  acoonpany  their  machinery  to  foreign 
states,  as  a  residence  In  their  own  country,  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  high  price,  aqd  ez- 
pofod  to  foreign  competitiim,  which  such  a 
■Bensore  wouM  nnafoidably  Increase,  would 
iiteome  impossible. '  The  boo.  member  enforced 
•the  prayer  of  this  petition,  and  thought,  that  if 
asy  alteration  of  the  law  were  intended,  it 
•ttght  to  be  left  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
(trade  to  licence  or  proUbit  the  export  of 
timlar  machinea. 

'  (  Mr.  JibfttttM  entirely  coBcnrred  in  the 
rioas'natareof  the  subject    But  the  continu- 
janee  of  the  old  laws,  to  wUch  the  artisans  at- 
tacbed  so  much  importance,  was  inconsistent 
■ivith  the  more  liberal  policy  in  trade  which  the 
«ottnti7  had  recently  adopted.    8till,  however, 
Jm  would  by  no  means  recommend  any  serious 
Alteration,  without  bearinj^  the  opinions  of  those 
ararti^  men  who  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  the 
lest  judges  of  what  seemed  roost  lilcely  to  af- 
fect their  interests  in  several  trades.    It  would 
^  well  for  the  cossmittee  to  hear  all  the  infor- 
aalioo,  which  practical  mea  were  capable  of 
aflurding  upon  the  sn^yect,  and  then  tliey  could 
•€nlighteo   each   other  on  the  general  topics 
which  sucha  eonsideration  involved.    He  would 
press  on  the  notice  of  the  house,  that  they  had 
to  a  gvsat  extent  acted  upon  the  principle  of 
tbe  free  circulation  of  labour,  and  It  would  be 
4ifliGuit  as  well  as  inexpedient  to  usake  a  stop 
la.  the  case  of  nmchinery,  particularly  when 
4lHi^lajr  of  patents  ia  this  country  so  nearly  re- 
sembled that  in  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
:;tbs  CfNUMries  of  which  the  artisans  were  aMst 
jealoiM.    M^n  an  artisan  took  out  a  patent  to 
^nfland,  he  mostly  prowded  himself  with  the 
jMone  safsfttard  in  these  two  states.    He  was 
4ispesed,  cunsideriif  the  great  alarm  which 
pervaded ,  the  maaumcturing  ^interests  on  this 
4mlU0Ct«  to  treat  the  matter  with  as  much  can- 
tloB  aa  possible,  sad  by^  no  nssans  to  act  wilh- 
-««t  further  and  faller  in^ry.    He  could  not, 
iMwev^,  concur  in  his  hon.  In«nd*e  recosamen- 
dation  of  referring  the  sol^ect  to  the  Board  of 
Xradoi    thai  Board  had  already  more  than 
enough  basioess  on  iu  bands  i  not  to  mention, 
that  Iha  proposed  function  would  be  one  r.>r 
•^Mpb»  as  ai  present  constituted,  they  were  to- 
^UUky  «a6(. 

.  Mft  iVame  said,  that  aU  parties  should  be 
>fttlly  heard  bclKe  lbs  law  was  altered,  although 
^valhiPg  had  oceatred  to  alter  the  opiiHonbe  bed 
Jcni^forased,  that  these  laws  should  be  made  to 
tyaciahe 


apecHag  tlie  causes  «f  the  advaacemeut  cf  the 
aaUflpal  tnM^t  be  apiimbeurfod  it  uould  br 


difficult  to  sustain  the  opinion  that  the  Impreva. 
ment  of  machinerf  was  entitled  to  tbe  exdusivo 
place  in  which  some  artizans  had  placed  it.  It 
was,  however,  ressarkable  that  no  artisan  waa 
found  to  deprecate  universally  the  export  of 
machinefy,  so  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  daa- 
sify  such  articles  for  which  an  embargo  waa  UB- 
necessanr.  It  was  also  desirable  to  ascertaia 
how  far  it  waa  In  the  power  of  tbe  Custom  houae 
officers  to  execute  tnese  prohibitory  laws  i  for 
those  who  evaded  them  could  transmit  the  ma^ 
chine  in  different  parts,  and  from  different  porta, 
in  forms  very  difficalt  of  detection.  For  in- 
stance, steam-engines  could  be  exported  I  and 
wben  these  were  s6nt  out  in  separate  parts,  other 
machines  could  be  with  equal  facility  sent  out 
with  them.  He  wished  artixans  to  coasider 
how  many  thousands  would  obtain  a  live- 
lihood in  the  manufacture  of  machines  fos  ex- 
portation. The  Board  of  Trade  coald  now, 
contrary  to  law,  give  permission  to  export  cer- 
tain machines :  this  power  should  be  legalised, 
and  ma^  more  general.  The  conunittee  would 
report  in  tbe  present  session,  and  early  ia  the  ea- 
suing,  might  consider  what  further  steps  they 
ought  to  take. 

Mr.  Bmring  entirelv  concurred  ia  Aa  pio- 
priety  of  pausing  while  so  much  alarm  existed; 
still  he  thought  that  nine-tenths  of  these  ma- 
chines might  be  exported  without  detiisseat  to 
any  Britidi  manufectnre.  At  all  events,  a  dis- 
cretionary- power  might  Iw  left  soBewbera,  to 
permit  what  ought  to  lie  exported,  aad  what 
ought  not  It  could  no  where  beaBsigaed  with 
greater  advantage  to  the  country  than  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  tbe  arduous  dstiss  of  which 
were  so  ably  and  beneficiallv  dischaiged  at  this 
tisse  by  the  President  and  Vice-Preslileat. 

Mr.  hamlUjf  was  convinced  tihat  the  sm 
turing  toterests  would  approve  of  such  a 
sition,  fh>m  the  manner  In  which  they  always 
found  their  business  had  been  attended  to  by 
that  Board. 

Mr.  FMUp*  praised  the  coadoct  of  tha  peti- 
tioners,  and  strongly  recommended  their  oplafeas 
to  the  consideration  of  the  house.  He  waa 
it  would  answer  every  purpeee,  to  eaoept 
the  prohibition  snch  macUass  as  coald 
safety  be  exported. 

Ordered  to  be  priated. 

Navigaiian  Laws. 

Wbdvesdat,  Jonb  tt.— Upoa  the  questloa 
of  the  third  reading  of  the  Consolidated  C\ 
Duties  bill, 

Mr.  R4beris0m  took  occasUm  to  call  the  atti 
thm  of  tbe  house  to  the  great  decrease  of 

Steg  in  this,  and  its  Increase  to  other  coentrirs, 
I  consequence  of  the  cbsnges  to  our  oM  aavt- 
gation  laws.  From  papers  which  were  pflaw4 
and  before  the  house,  it  appeared  that  the  in- 
crease of  foreign  shipptog  engaged  to  the  Baltic 
trade  with  us,  since  the  removal  of  those  r»* 
stralnts  which  fbrmeify  existed,  was  sm  Ic-ia 
than  130,000  tons  %  and  the  decrease  of  BritiA 
shipping  tradtag  to  the  ports  of  those  «e«eels 
was  tW,000  teas  (hear).  The  major  pott  of  the 
foreign  comsserc»  of  this  eouBUy,  which  forw 
sserly  was  conflndd  esclnslvely  to  BritiA  bet- 
touM,  was  now  trtfHacted  to  focsl^a  sssssis 
(hear).   That  tiade  now  employed  BrMA  ship<- 


of  the  geaeral  Improvement  to  the 
Urtodptos  and  pcticy  of  trade.    Still  he  meant 

«ot  to>  prem  a  rspeal,  in  the  pieseot  state  of  J  ping,  660.000  Ions;  foreign  ditto,  600il00<h»ar» 
ON    Wiiea  Ihry  went  into  the  inquiry  re-    hear).  Only  twelve  years  ago,  what  woal4  he«a 


been  thought  of  a  statement  tlmt 
rbndttiea  of  oar  ttade  f  Row  would 


waa  the 


•ther  nalions  IImui  •ut  own  (hear,  bear)  ?  It 
tnM  Chat  our  coastiag  traide  was  flooriahfaig, 
and,  iocludiiif  that  of  Irelami,  amployed  a  toA- 
nage  of  near  1,000,000  toM.  But  the  tmde  with 
the  United  States  exhibited  alannlag  appear- 
anceti  s  we  had  only  4)2,000  tons  employed  in  It, 
wUlst  the  Americana  had  196,000  torn.  Let  It 
be  rememhei^d  that  the  United  States  possessed 


eqSal  sfaaie  whh  ourselt es  of  the  trade  with 
the  Coatloent ;  with  a  lai^e  coasting  trade  car* 
ried  oa  in  her  own  vessels  upon  her  own  coasts. 
If  the  rt  hon.  gent,  who  so  warmly  advocated 
those  fatal  alteratioas  in  our  commercial  policy 
had  wished  to  devise  a  project  the  most  hostile 
to  the  fuinre  welfare  of  our  trade,  he  conld  not 
have  hit  apao  a  more  elBcient  one.    He  had 
been  forcibly  impressed  with  this  truth  the  other 
night,  on  hearing  the  rt  boo.  gent's  (Mr.  Hns- 
kiosmi)  speech,  on  the  Customs*  Bounties  bill. 
It  appeared  frooi  that  speech,  that  we  imported 
ftwm  the  Baltic,  flax,  hemp,  and  timl>er,  charged 
with  doly  t  the  two  first  oar  manufacturers  con- 
verted Into  canvass  and  cordage.     We  allowed 
them  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  that  coi^ 
dage  and  canvass  to  foreign  ports,  where  they 
wodM  be  ased  forihe  rigging  and  eqnipment  of 
IbtvigB  ibipa.   Whilst  the  same  manufactures,  if 
empl«g«d  for  the  nae  of  our  own  shipping,  were 
with  a  heavy  dnty  (hear,  hear).    The 
hsconsistency  was  obaervable  in  respect  of 
Ihe-daber  trade.  The  Government  had  Imposed 
m  daty  apon  the  importation  of  timber  of  which 
oar  sh^  were  bailt,  while  in  onr  own  ports,  to 
foreign  vessels  built  with  tfanbor  that  had  paM 
no  such  dttties,  they  gave  equal  advantages,  and 
placed    tliem   on  an  eouai  footing  wi^   oar 
own  I  Iharehy  patting  British  vessels  in  a  worse 
sitnatloB  than  the  others.    Was  there  any  posri- 
bility  of  oar  competing  with  them  under  these 
clreamstaocea  ?     9he  fotal  effects  of  the  new 
order  of  things  might  not,  perhaps,  be  much 
fote  for  oouM  years ;  hot  supposing  this  Increase 
in-  foreign  shipping,  and  decrease  in  our  own  to 
conthraa,  and  the  trade  of  the  United  States  to 
go  oo  enlarging'  itself,  what  was  to  becoose  of 
us  in  the  event  ef  a  war  ?    Our  greatness  de- 
pended on  our  navy ;  and  In  the  decay  of  its 
atrength  was  involved  the  foilore  of  our  cnrn 
(bear,  hear).    In  the  same  spirit  the  rt.  hon. 
gent  had  said  on  f  former  evening,  that  if  onr 
senmen  chose  to  enter  into  such  combinations  as 
sasse  of  them  had  engaged  in  recently,  we  must 
— tploy  foreigners ;  and  that  if  the  shipwrights 
penevered  in  similar  connexions,  our  merchants 
aaast  take  np  foreign  shipping.  How  would  our 
ancsslors  have  sparned  a  proposition  like  this ! 
— He  sat  down  with  seriously  rpquesCing  every 
hm^  geol  to  reflect  on  the  actual  state  of  our 
anaal  reeonrcM  Chear). 
The  bill  waa  then  read  a   third  time  and 
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have  ba^n  alarmed  If  it  had  been  suted  that  our  I  a  voyage,  out  or  hanie«  aalets  thf«a«foartlb 
foreign  commerce  was  carried  on  by  vessels  of  |  of  her  crew  consisted  of  British  seamen    Thesb 

were  legulations  which  be  did  not  arish  to<d0- 
stroy ;  but  circumstances  were  now  la  opeftf* 
tion,  which  rendered  the  enforcement  of-  tha^ 
provbioos  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  At  this  moment  the  merchant  service, 
particularly  in  the  port  of  London,  were  pat  lo 
great  inconvenience,  by  combinations  among 
Uie  shipwrights,  not  relating  to  wages  (for  whfi 
those  the  men  were  satisfied)  but -from  an  oi- 
-jection  taken  by  them  to  particular  regulations 
in  the  yards.  The  consequence  was,  that  for 
some  months  past  no  ships  were  repaired  la  tin 
river.  He  was  the  last  man  to  propone  any 
measure  which  might  be  an  infringement  on  oar 
navigatioa  laws,  but  those  laws  would  be  inji^ 
rious,  if.  allowed  to  preveat  the  remedy  of  ao 
great  an  evil  as  that  to  vrhich  he  alluded.  It 
w^as  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to -show  the  work- 
men* who  thought  that  they  must  succeeds  as 
they  had  the  power  of  refhsing  to  work,  thnt  tUa 
evU  might  be  remedied  by  allowing  ships  to 
proceed  for  repair  to  some  fbreign  port  Thely 
imagiaed,  that  as  the  law  new  stood,  they  muat 
succeedL,  and  indeed  ha  had  heuil  of  its  beii|g 
declared  amongst  them,  that  the  present  stmggfo 
shonld  he  a  trial  between  capital  and  pbyiAcal 
strength.  He  would  therefore  propose  aclanaD 
—that  for  two  years  the  King  hi  council  shonM 
have  the  power,  on  representation  of  die  Iflabl- 
lity  to  obtain  repairs  in  a  British  port,  owing 
to  any  comUbiatioos  among  shipwrights,  to  allow 
British  .ships  to  be  taken  for  repairs  to  arforoign 
port  irhis,  he  had  no  doubt,  woald  toacfa  thiia 
deluded  men  that  they  were  ii»yurinf  only  them- 
selves, and  that  ao  conduct  of  theks  coiild>d«» 
prive  the  merchant  service  of  protection*  A 
species  of  combination  no  less  Injurious  to  our 
commerce  prevailed  among  merchant-aeaoieBf 
narticularly  in  the  northern  nortSiin  8fafeNa« 
Newcastle,  and  other  places,  by  vfhich  vessala 
were  prevented  from  going  to  sea  fki»m  want  of 
a  suflicient  number  of  British  seamen.  To  ra* 
medy  this,  he  would  move  another  dansa*  %it~ 
ing  power  to  the  King  In  council,  on  proper  re- 
presentation, to  allow  British  ships  to  cloaroit 
from  onr  ports  arith  a  larger  portion  of  thafr 
crews  con&ting  of  foreigners  thaa  was  at  prc^ 
sent  allowed. 

Mr.  BlUes  concurred  In  te  proposition,  aiftd 
only  regretted  that  the  principle  waa  not  cavrieil 
further,  by  ssaking  the  law  general  |  for  Ma 
could  not  see  on  whist  gramid  British  merchant 
should  be  prevented  from  takksg  their  sMps'fo 
aay  port  where  they  might  get  them  repaired  att 
the  cheapest  rate.  As  to  the  comhlnatiotia 
among  the  merc-hant-seamen,  he  thoogfat  itwoutd 
prove  a  benefit  to  the  country  i  for  at  pi^sant 
many  ships  were  principally  worked  by  appraii- 
tices,  which,  in  the  cooriie  of  a  fow  yatrrt, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  able 
seamen. 

Mr.  IMerhmi  said,  that  the  conria  new  Wi»- 
posed  would  have  thoeflect  of  driving  ouif  snip- 
Wrights  to  America,  from  whence  we  should  ndt 
be  able  to  recal  tliem  in  time  of  need:  In  the 
same  manner  it  would  affect  the  ieaffldn.  It 
was  intended  to  increase  the  competition  with  evr 
seamen  bv  enlarging  the-  permiBslon  to  empley 
foreign  sailorein  British  ships.  By  some- recent 
mesaures,  the  ships  of  all  nations  were  permit- 
ted, in  a  great  degree,  to  oome  Into  compatitiMi 
with  our  own ;  and  these,  which  would  hate 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  merchant  flmn  paly* 
log  the  sailor  the  wages  to  wUch  ha  was  -ac^at^ 


Tn»a»»AT,  JowB  SSir^Mr.  Aiuibftfen  on 
•MTfis^:  the  third  reading  of  the  Sh^'  Registry 
MM.  said  he  had  two  clauses  to  propose  by  way 
of  rfderat  <  It  was  wall  known  that  by  the  navi- 
^alion  laws,  as  they  now  stood,  British  ships 
voitfcraM allowed  to  repair  In  foreign  ports,  ua- 
J*a»^ihe,  fiaaiar.  or  ownsfa  declared  that  snch 
JWptsiia  weito  «bsol«lely  necessary  for  the  safo 
-uf  the  voyage ;  and  tnen  the  repairs 
'llailtedlo  what  was  barely  necessary  for 
pttfposc..  .It  was  also  a  part  of  these 
'thai  Ml  Brilish*  ship  should  proceed 


on 
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kotMd^  w«re  to  be  fblloved  up  by  an  enacl- 
.Sieiit  which  would  drive  him  out  of  the  service 
hHogetber.  He  would  wUlini^ly  enforce  the 
combination  lawB,  and  put  down  all  attempts  to 
urocore  higher  wages  oy  such  illegal  means ; 
but  he  could  not  shut  bis  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
the  working  classes,  the  mechanics  and  arti- 
vansy  were  badlv  treated  by  the  legislature. 
The^  seemed  a  disposition  in  the  bouse  to  grind 
'ud  oppress  those  people  (cries  of  no,  no).  He 
repeated  tlie  assertion.  The  recent  measures 
.  by  which  the  trades  of  the  Continent  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  competition  with  our  own, 
had  no  other  tendency.  The  effect  of  these  im- 
politic regulations  had  already  been  felt  in  the 
diminution  of  the  carryiag  trade.  The  tonnage 
.of  the  British  vessels  wliidi  sailed  from  our 
ports  had  been  considerably  reduced.  It  was 
less  thb  year  by  some  hoadred  thousand  tons. 
Hum  it  had  been  some  few  years  back* 

Mr.  flams  said  that  the  hon.  member  had 
misteken  the  principle  of  the  proposed  clauses. 
^  Their  object  was  to  pot  down  those  pernicious 
combinations  which  tended  so  directly  to  iigure 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  bv  to  king  away 
An  undue  advantage  afforded,  by  law,  to  the 
men.  Ijct  all  parties  have  the  same  protection. 
For  his  part  he  was  only  sorry  that  the  clauses 
did  hot  CO  farther,  and  allow  merchants  to  re- 
aort  to  foreign  ports  to  build  ships  as  well  as  to 
repair  them.  This  would  effectually  teach  those 
**  clubs**  and  ^  unions*'  that  their  associations 
Would  in  the  result  be  highly  iiyurious  to  them- 
selves. 

,     The  Ckamedlor  of  f/be  Bxdkeqtur  said,  that  a 
few  fkcts  would  tend  more  to  elucidate  this 
.subject  than  all  the  wrath  of  the  hon.  member 
who  bad  steted,  that  in  consequence  of  cerUin 
measures,  there  had  latterly  been  It  decrease  in 
the  number  of  British  ships  which  cleared  out 
^  frbm  our  ports.    Now  it  appeared  from  a  stal»- 
*ment  before  him,  that  in  1817,  there  cleared  oat 
from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  0,593  British 
■hips  I  since  which  time  they  progressively  in- 
. creased,  and  in  (he  year  1825,  so  disastrous  to 
British  commerce  and  shipping,  the  number  of 
British  ships  which  left  our  porto  was  11,731. 
.  The  tonnage  of  British  ships  was  greater  last 
Year,   than  in   1818,  by  896,800   tons   (hear, 
near).    In  the  year  ending  1^3,  there  were 
built  and  registered  in  our  ports  780  merchant 
'ships,  measuring 67,144  tons;  in  1823  the  num- 
ber built   and  registered    was    847,    burden 
86jOS^  tons ;  and  in  the  last  year  there  were 
bum  and  registered  1,011  ships,  exceeding  in 
the  whole  100,000  tons.    If  this  was  ruin  and 
dntruction,  might  such  destruction  go  on  (hear). 

Mr.  Bright  ouposed  the  clauses,  which,  if 
necessary,  should  be  nmde  the  sulyect  of  a  se- 
parate measure,  and  not  introduced  in  a  bill 
frith  which  they  had  no  natural  connexion. 

Mr.  ElUc9  expressed  a  hope  that  the  right 
bon  gent,  would,  at  no  distent  day,  admit  the 
principle  of  allowing  merchants  to  repair  their 
shipa  where  they  could  get  them  done  best  and 
cheapest,  as  a  general  measure.  There  were 
now  combinations  of  workmen,  but  there  were 
also  combinations  of  master  shipwrights ;  and 
these  were  as  bad  for  the  mercluuit  service  as 
those  of  the  workmen. 

The  clauses  were  then  read  a  first,  second, 
and  thif  d  time,  and  agreed  to. 

The  bill  thus  amended  was  passed. 

MowDAT,  JciiB  ^,r— Mr.  TkmUmn  wished  to 
aik  the  right  hon*  geot.  ^Mr.  Uuskissoo),  a 


question  of  very  great  importeoco  tathe  fii« 
reign  trade  of  the  country.  Whelho-  it  was 
allowed  to  (he  ships  of  a  different  aatloa  to  fm^ 
port  into  this  country  the  produce  of  aaoiher 
country  I  IVhether  the  proonce  of  one  CoieigD 
country  could  be  legally  imported  in  shipa  of 
another,  for  consumption  here  ?— For  iaateace, 
whether  a  Swedish  ship  would  be  alloared  to 
Uke  a  cergo  to  the  Mediterraneaa  to  aell  it  ikatc 
—  and  having  token  in  another  ladii^  in  a 
French  port,  to  bring  that  lading  to  thia 
try  ?  If  that  were  Uie  law,  he  coBceiveA 
merchants  mast  labour  under  a 
disadvantege  i  becauie  the  foreign  vessel  coald 
be  fitted  out  at  much  less  expense  than  a  Bri- 
tisli  vcvseL 
Mr.  Hu$ki$ton  said,  thai  ever  since  tbeNavi- 

fsiion  laws  were  passed  ia  the  reiga  of  Charles 
I.,  foreign  produce  was  allowed  to  be  impartei 
into  England,  to  ships  of  the  coaaCiy  to  whkb 
the  articles  belonged.  There  were  aoaia  balky 
articles  to  which  this  provittoa  did  act  aalcad, 
such  as  timber,  masts,  tar,  and  several  otben, 
which  were  termed  the  enumerated  artklsa^ 
By  an  act  brought  in  by  Mr  Wallace  ia  I8S8, 
the  enumerated  articles  were  placed  aader  a 
new  provision.  They  might  now  be  braagbt 
from  the  countries  where  they  were  gia^a  to 
the  ships  of  those  countries  or  to  Britisb  abjpa  i 
and  from  any  other  countries  where  tbey  were 
not  grown,  to  ships  of  the  coaatriaa  where  cbej 
happened  to  be  so  deposited.  Tbas  jmaato 
could  not  be  brought  hither  tnm  Russto  caeept 
by  Rnsston  or  British  ships  i  bat  if  Ihoae  jmaato 
found  their  way  to  Hollaad,Dr  any  otiKr  ooaa- 
trv  to  Europe,  and  were  landed  there,  tbej 
might  be  brought  to  Englaad  to  the  aUpaeir 
that  country,  or  to  Britin  shipa  Prior  la  the 
act  of  1882  those  enumerated  articles  coald  aot 
be  imported  except  in  ships  of  thb  coaairy. 
The  general  provision  of  the  act  of  Cbarlee  11* 
was,  that  no  article  sboul^be  brought  to  Ei^- 
land,  except  to  British  ships,  or  ia  ships  of  (he 
country  where  It  was  growa.  That  act,  wUcft 
originally  onlv  applied  to  Earope,  bad  bcaa 
stoce  extended  to  (he  United  State*. 

ComLaa9. 

Several  petitions  for  and  agalast 
of  the  Com  Laws — the  former  from  Um 
factiuing  and  commercial,  the  totter 
agricultural  classes,  were  areseoted  to 
Houses,  at  various  periods  oi  (be  srm Ina, 
following,  however,  was  the  first  i^Utloa  wlacb 
gave  nam  to  discusston  oa  the  anlyect;— 

LORDS,  Monday,  Apan  85.--A  pcltttoa 
against  any  alteration  in  the  Con  Laws  baviag 
been  presented  by  Lord  SqlEetf, 

The  Itorl  of  ^.eadsrdtols  took  tbs  opportaasty 
of  asking  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  vliethar  it 
was  the  intontton  of  goveiameat  to  prapaee  aay 
alteration  In  the  com  tows  dnriqg  this  aesnioa  } 

The  Earl  of  MAtmpool  stoted  to  rrply«  tto^t 
their  lordships  must  recollect,  that  the  ImI  Um« 
this  subject  was  under  the  coamdrraiiap  mi 
parliament  was  la  ISSSL  Sosae  alteralioaa 
then  made  in  the  system  of  1815,  aad 
were  recommended,  which  had  aot  hrca 
This  was  the  stoto  in  which  the  ^ueatioa  aaw 
stood.  He  ccrtotoly  could  not  object  to  all ' 
in  Dublic  what  he  often  had  declared  to  priti 
— tnat  some  alterattoa  to  (he  prrseat  ayai 
was,  in  his  optoion,  aecesaary  i  aad  yet  be  vaa 
not  prepared  to  go  toto  (he  quest iaa  datiag  ibe 
present  session,  but  hoped  (bat  it  woala  bo 


cue  a 

cppeaied  Id  Wby  ■• 
fKtkcMddaoC  be  BMmlaiBC^,  fai 
of  ife»  effect  wUch  H  hud  «■  tte  valee  of  la. 
bQV.  If  heaiisteveBim  ieilvow  eotaftfir 
qb^erratioai,  ke  wmiUI  ny  thai  i<  ■■iia^aay 
fotore  dMpgcs  tteir  JetMipe  we«I4  have  to 
prececA  on  oat  of  Ihve  priacipless  liL  Tlley 
•inipiy  aker  the  importatMia  price,  uti  ia 
fea|M«to  reiaia  the  fyttem;  SdL  TWy 
Migbc  altertke  cziitliif  ssnCaB  altogether,  and 
ad4»|itfof  the  rrcoauDeadMioa  of  the  coaaaittoe 
of  1889y  oapoee  ^tectiof  dhitiBs  with  a  auurl^ 
•MM,  beyond  which  iaiportation  riiould  be  per^ 
fectly  fM,  andajaMmam,  onder  which  neae 
shovld  be  allowed ;  3d.  A  tfeneral  protectlof 
defy  mi§jki  be  feed  by  which  they  would  get 
rid  of  the  tystem  of  averages,  hat  which  coold 
not  bo  reeoHed  to  withoat  placing  aoniewbere 
a  ttmetioaary  power  to  nmoyr  the  doty  altd> 
ft ther  ib  a  tiaie  of  icarcity.  Much  dlfflcal^ 
wotMbefoaad  ia  eitabliifaftog  wimaxirmM  or 
mbihtHm  with  a  ized  protectiog  duty.  If, 
therelbre,  a  flzed  duty  ihould  be  rejected, 
fhek  lordfhips  woald  have  the  option,  either  of 
adhrrisr  to  the  present  system  with  an  altera- 
tiott  of  Ihi!  import  price,  or  establishing  a  sy»- 
tetD  of  pcotectiog  duties  with  a  maximum  and 
bdWfaaait  or  else  of  talcing  a  marlmam  and 
MMaam  withoat  any  protecthig  duty.  He 
ko^^aot  whether  he  had  made  himself  Intel- 
f  ifible«  bat  he  Ihooght  It  right  to  lay  before  tbe 
booie  the  different  systems  which  it  was  likely 


tea  del 
M  be  tbcv  lorMhipb*  danib  < 
teaUtboiatiiiHiiall^ 
can  that  tbabalaarctbealdaM  larHab 
tooaarbtotieaae  oUo  ar  titf  other.  TVir 
great  object  shoaid  be,  to  mnijt  at  aMbbthiJ^I 
naaaeat  t  fbr,  bad  aa  the  prcotat 
he  woaM  rather  retaia  it  with  iMI 
Its  fiialta  tbaa  cbaige  it  Ibr  aao  urtU  IIMa  da 
lactaatjea.  It  waaobvlaaf  Aal  if  too  high  a 
price  were  Iscd,  the  vaaaihclaring  lattiaM 
woold  have  jast  reatoa  to  complain  of  tbe  deafw 
aeso  of  piavisloaa,  which  Boot  raise  tbe  price 
oflaboar.  If  tbe  price  were  fixed  loo  low, 
the  landed  iatereet  woald  be  Imnred,  and  aUb 
it,  as  receat  evoats  had  aioot  strikingly  proved^ 
every  other  latereot  la  the  caaatry  wotild  be  if- 
rionsly  affected.  Oa  these  gromDdi  ho  eoald 
not  too  strongly  impress  on  Uielr  lordshlpo  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  the  ostabllihmeht  of  a 
pennanent  law  which  would  be  capdhle  of  coiu 
ciliattng  the  interests  of  all  the  dirorcatclatiot 
of  the  empire. 

The  Earl  of  LmidmM*  reniloded  their  loi^ 
ships,  that  while  they  wore  coniidtiidf  the 
solyect,  speculation  would  be  at  work.  It  Wha 
therefore  necessary  to  delay  their  deterittiilkllon 
as  little  as  possible,  and  to  make  tho  new  nyi- 
tem  more  permanent  and  certafai  tiban  the  pro- 
sent  The  noble  earl  had  stated,  that  under 
the  present  system  com  was  now  lo  this  coun- 
try twice  the  price  it  sold  for  on  the  continent  | 
but  he  should  recollect,  that  although  0l>a.  v^aa 
the  mMmum  price  of  1815,  corn  had  oever 
since  reached  that  price.  During  the  eilstenca 
of  the  arrangement,  howoTer,  bread  hft^'Vever 
been  at  ad  unreasonable  price,  Wlien  tliieir 
lordships  considered  that  tlie  prcKOt  system. 
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under  vartouB  mo4&ficatioii9,  had  endarcd  for 
mure  tliail  a  century,  they  coold  not  be  too 
cautioot  hi  departing  entirely  from  it.  He  did 
not  say  that  it  was  perfect ;  but  It  was  one 
under  which  the  agriculture  of  this  counfry  had 
long  flourished.  On  this  ground,  he  dreaded 
alteration.  He  dreaded  it,  because  the  situa- 
tion of  the  landed  interest  was  different  from 
that  of  any  other.  Capital  was  embarked  on 
land  under  leases  of  21  years,.and  the  value  of 
that  capital  would  be  instantly  affected  by  any 
alteration  of  the  law. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  fully  agreed  in  the 
Importance  of  a  careful  inirestlgation,  and  that 
If  a  change  of  system  were  made,  it  should  be 
as  permanent  as  possible.  But  if  they  looked 
to  the  price  of  grain  in  this  country  and  abroad 
for  the  last  thirty  years, .  they  would  find  that 
nothing  could  be  more  varying.  The  variation 
in  the  weight  of  the  taxation  from  the  war  ave- 
rage of  70,000,0001.  to  that  of  .50/)00,000l.  in 
time  of  peace,  was  another  cause  of  fluctuation. 
The  occurrence  of  another  war  might  disturb 
oil  their  present  calculations.  Besides,  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  other  countries,  from  which  foreign 
com  was  usually  imported,  were  all  poor ;  but 
as  they  increased  in  wealth  and  civilization, 
their  power  of  supplying  us  would  become 
loss.  In  whatever  way  they  might  proceed,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  they  never  could  expect 
to  obtain  that  certainty  which  would  enable 
them  to  flx  an  unalterable  price. 

Lord  JCrag  wished  a  determination  to  be  come 
to  on  this  subject  as  speedily  as  possible  i  for, 
in  consequence  ofthe  agitation  of  the  question, 
bargains  oetween  individuals  must  be  ai  a  stand 
till  a  settlement  took  place  .  He  hoped  that 
an  understanding  would  be  brought  about  be- 
tween the  landed  interest  and  the  manufacturers. 
Wheat  in  some  ofthe  continental  ports  was  18s., 
but  if  the  market  was  opened  in  this  country  it 
would  rapidly  rise  perhaps  to  56ib  or  60s. ;  but, 
whatever  might  be  the  present  price,  great  dif- 
flcnlty  would  be  experienced  in  founding  a  fix- 
ed rate  for  importation.  One  great  inconveni. 
ence  of  a  high  rate  was,  that  when  the  porta 
were  suddenly  thrown  open,  an  immense  im- 
portation took  place.  Some  measure,  he 
thought,  ought  to  be  adopted  to  restrain  the 
excessive  importation  which  took  place  in  such 
cases. 

The  Earl  of  D«nilcy  thought  their  lordships 
Should  not  be  persuaded,  during  this  mania  for 
free  trade,  ta  change  a  system  of  so  long  stand- 
ing, by  the  clamour  for  cheap  bread.  Tlioae 
who  asked  for  free  tnde,  forgot  that  the  agri- 
culturists were  their  best  customers, 

COVMONS,  MovDAT,  Apkil  8&— Mr.  T. 
WiliOH  rose  to  present  a  petition  signed  by 
.a  numerous  and  rcspectaole  body  of  tfaie 
merchants,  bankers,  ship-owners,  and  other 
Ifihabitants  of  the  city  of  LoAdon,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  5,000  oersons.  The  petition  was 
the  result  of  one  of  tne  most  numerous  and  re- 
spectable public  meetings  that  ever  was  con- 
vened. The  meeting  was  so  unanimous,  that 
but  a  single  hand  was  held  up  against  two  of 
the  resolutions  on  which  the  petition  was 
.Ibunded.  The  petitioners  begged  leave  to  ex- 
press their  opinion,  that  a  hicfa  price  of  food, 
generally,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  other 
conotriet,  was  a  very  peat  evil.  If  deprived 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  many  comforts^it 
lowered  the  energy  of  labour  in  this  country — 
it  mtardcd  the  production  of  wMlihh-ii  had -an 


ii^nrions  effect  on  commarca    and  vraa  pB<eJn« 
dicial  to  the  English  character  in  foreign  mar- 
kets.   They  were  also  of  opinion,  that  the  con- 
stant variation  in  the  price  of  com  was  an  evil 
scarcely  less  than  the  existence  of  extravagant 
prices  themselves.    Under  the  existing  eytiem, 
the  people  never  couM  have  the  benef  t  of  the 
growth  of  foreign  countries  until  the  article  had 
reached  a  veiy  high  price  here.  In  conseqvrnce, 
they  had  to  pav  nearly  double  the  sma  which 
ought  to  be  paid  for  that  article  when  ioipon- 
ed,  because  the  foreign  prices  were  regnlatrd 
by  ours.     There  was  another  inconveaience 
produced  by  an  extraordinary  rise  of  price — 
com  then  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  the 
market  was  completely  deluged  with  It,  and  it 
afterwards  took  four  or  five  yean  to  relieve 
the  country  from  it.  During  this  tine  ffae  land- 
ed interest  must  bring  their  com  to  market  un- 
der circumstances  of  great  disadvantage.  They 
we  re  compelled  to  sell  It  for  #hat  ihey  could  get, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  there  were  a  fiiir 
protecting  duty,  and  the  ports  #ere  allowed  le 
be  commonly  open.  Under  these  circumataiKes, 
the  petitioners  came  to  pariiament  to  request 
that  a  more  beneficial  system  should  be  pur- 
sued. They  stated,  that  a  fixed  duty  am  the  im« 
portalion  of  corn  appeared  to  them  to  be  fhe 
most  wise  and  eflicacioits  measure  that  couM  he 
adopted.  It  was,  they  conceived,  the  only  way 
in  which  a  fair  trade  could  be  carried  on  t  since 
it  would  get  rid  of  the  miachtef  to  which  the 
country  was  at  preseat  liable  from  fraadulruC 
returns ;  and  if  tb^  landed  interest  did  not  get 
such  very  high  prices  as  they  did  from  tiow  to 
time,   they  would  receive  fair  remnneratlBg 
prices,  and  ei^joy  a  steady  market.    Hm  peti- 
tioners  stateid  their  belief,  that  the  difference 
between  the  prices  in  o&e  country  and  aoollier 
afforded  the  best  criterion  of  what  a  protecting 
duty  should  be.    The  petitioners  wished  9m€k  a 
duty  to  be  levied  as  would  allow  corn  to  be 
sold  at  a  fkir  price.    They  were  by  no  moana 
desirous  that  it  should  be  so  low  as  to  laduco  a 
depression  that  would  be  liynrions  to  the  load- 
owner.    The  petitioners  observed,  it  migirt  &e 
snpnosed,  by  those  who  had  not  considered  the 
subject,  ihat  the  manufiicturing  intcreat  mrnm  at 
variance  with  the  landed  interest    Thb  they 
denied }  and  they  declared  their  fliw  comyIc- 
tion,   that  the  principles  advocated  by  tbtno, 
would,  on  the  contrary,  lead  to  an  increaao  of 
trade  which  would  be  most  beoeficlarto  both 
parties.    There    was  one  circumstance  which 
rendered  it  awkward,  in  his  opinion,  to  bring 
this  subject  before  the  house   at  tlie  prcoeot 
moment— he  meant  the  prices  were  so  low,  that 
he  feared  the  circumstance  would  stagger  the 
feelings  of  some  gentlemen.    Bnl  It  should  ho 
recollected,  that  for  five  or  six  years  this  coos- 
try  had  not  been  open  to  the  grain  of  the  cootl- 
nent.    There  must,  therefore,  during  that  tiaie» 
have  been  a  great  accumulation  of  corn }  oad 
it  was  no  ai^ument  to  say,  because  whcot  van 
now  at  SOs.  the  quarter,  that  It  woald  not  rise 
to  dOs.  or  40b  when  Che  ports  vrere  opeoed%  aad 
a  part  of  the  superfluity  disposed  of.     If  tke 
landed  gentlemen  consulted  their  own  lnlere*t« 
they  would  take  the  present  time,  when  tfio 
manufacturing  and  mereantile  sysiem  was  Is  a 
course  of  reviiion,  and  when  agricttltare  was 
well  paid,  to  assist  in  the  altemtSon  of  the  com 
lairs.    To  revert  to  the  petitions,  he  feared  that 
he  had  stated  the  far  opiniona  In  a«  hmperl^ct 
manner  I  but  be  hoped  he  had  said  eo^agh   lo 
show  that  they  were  not  hostilq  to  fbfi  landnd 
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proprCeiorst  bat  that  they  roerelv  wUbed  to 
reoiove  a  lyttem  which  produced  fraud  and  iu- 
conveoieoce. 

Mr.  Good!  said,  that  If  any  subject  in  the 
world  ou^  to  be  lev  tampered  with  than  ano- 
ther, it  was  this.  He  would  ask,  was  tliere 
a  aiofle  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  com 
laws  before  the  lion,  member  (Mr.  Whitmore) 
gave  notice  of  his  motion  ?  Did  not  every  class 
of  Ilia  Majesty's  subjects  appear  contented 
and  happy  ?  Did  not  his  Majesty,  in  his  gra- 
cious speech  from  the  throne,  declare  that 
tranquillity  and  happiness  reigned  in  every 
part  of  the  country  ?  If  this  were  the  case,  he 
must  call  on  the  hon  member  (Mr.  Whitmore) 
to  state  a  much  stronger  case  than  he  had  yet 
made  out,  before  be  could  assent  to  the  in- 
tended alteration  (bear).  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  corn  laws  did  not  want  revision 
(hear).'  But  the  time  had  not  arrived.  At  pre- 
sent com  was  only  kept  up  to  a  fair  price. 
He  wished  the  city  had  let  this  question  alone. 
If  inierfereoce  were  necessary,'  the  country 
gentlemen  could  act  for  themselves.  At  pre- 
sent, he  believed,  the  workmen  in  the  city  re- 
ceived creater  wages  than  they  ever  did. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  on  Sundays  and  Mon- 
days but  to.  stuff  themselves  with  roast  beef 
and  plam-puddtng  (a  laugh).  To  talk  of  po- 
verty in  the  cily,  was  all  a  mere  humbug  (a 
laugh).  The  agitation  of  this  question  had 
created  a  ferment  throughout  the  country ;  and 
be  bad  received  many  letters  expressive  of  the 
great  apprehensions  that  were  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament  In- 
dividnaJs  were  afraid,  if  the  system  were 
altered,  that  they  would  ha  reduced  to  the 
•ame  situation  as  that  in  which  they  were 
placed  some  years  ago ;  and  that  they  would 
be  again  borne  down  by  the  poor  rates.  He 
would  say  to  the  country  gentlemen,  that  they 
would  be  diUIer 
**•  Than  the  dull  weed  fliat   rots  on    Lethe*s 

wharf,*' 
if  they  did  not  exert  themselves  on  this  occa- 
alott. 

Mr.  Buskiston  said,  that  his  M^esty*s  Go- 
vernment had  no  intention  of  proposing  any 
revision  of  the  com  laws  in  the  present  session. 
He  would,  however,  suggest  to  parliament,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  next  seaioo,  the  pro- 
priety or  entering  on  a  general  revision  of 
tho^e  lawk  At  the  saftie  time  he  must  state, 
4hat  he  had  a  proposition  to  submit  to  the  house 
on  a  matter  connected  with  this  subject — he 
alluded  to  the  wheat  which  was  now  shut  up 
nnder  bond.  He  thought  it  would  be  useful, 
«veB  to  Ifaat  class  of  persons  who  objected  to 
an  alteration  in  the  com  laws,  if  that  wheat, 
andrr  certain  regulations,  were  suffered  to 
come  into  the  market 

Mr.  Aldersmn  Thompun  wished  to  know, 
whether,  if  the  com  laws  were  to  be  continued 
in  their  present  state,  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  meant 
to  proceed  with  his  bills  for  lowering  the  duties 
oo  foreign  ouuiufactures  ?  When  the  price  of 
com  was  so  high,  it  was  impossible  that  British 
taanufactures  could  come  into  fair  competition 
with  foreign  fabrics. 

Mr.  Bering  deprecated  delaying  the  dis- 
casaioa  on  this  sulnect.  Whilst  It  remained 
jnsdecidedy  no  lanfUord  could  tell  what  his 
lease,  what  hts  agricultural  property,  was 
likely  fo'ba  worth  (hear){  for  undoubtedly  the 
valne  of  the  lease  depended  cm  the  scale  of 
l»role<ttaa  which  was  ezlaiided  to  corn  (bear). 


In  such  a  state  of  things,  landed  gentlemefl 
could  not  make  settlements  and  arrangements 
regarding  their  property.  They  could  not  tell 
what  provision  they  might  make  for  themselves, 
or  for  those  who  came  after  them.  All  this 
depended  on  what  would  be  done  to  regulate 
the  price  of  com.  When  the  rt.  boo.  gent, 
said,  nothing  would  be  done  now,  but  that  next 
year  the  question  should  be  looked  into  i  it 
was  the  same  as  saying,  *'  Ton  shall  go 
through  the  whole  year  under  a  vicious  system, 
which  Govemment  intends  to  cure  next  year." 

Sir  Edward  MnatchhuU  deprecated  any  al- 
feration  in  the  existing  laws  until  the  tima 
should  arrive  when  the  necessity  of  such  altera- 
tion  had  been  proved  by  the  actual  experience 
of  some  inconvenience. 

Lord  Milton  expressed  his  regret  at  the  do« 
cislon  which  had  been  expressed  by  ministers 
to  postpone  the  discussion  for  the  present.  He 
thought  it  was  their  duly  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  so  important  a  subject  at  the  earliest  pos» 
Bible  period.  In  his  opinion  no  time  could  be 
more  fitting  than  the  present  It  was  obvions# 
from  the  interest  which  the  subject  Imd  excited« 
thftt  the  minds'of  the  people  would  be  kept  In 
a  state  of  ferment  until  it  should  be  settled  j 
and  he  asked  whether  any  time  could  be  so 
convenient  for  entering  upon  the  discussion 
which  must  lead  to  that  settlement  as  thltf 
when  universal  tranquillity  prevailed  ? 

Mr.  F.Lewis  said,  that  although  he  had  roitd 
for  the  law  of  1815,  he  was  now  sorry  that 
he  had  done  so,  being  convinced  that  the  alter- 
nation between  a  free  Importation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  entire  exclusion  of  corn  on  tha 
other,  was  most  injudicious  and  erroneous 
(hear,  hear).  But  be  thought  !t  was  highly 
preposterous  that  his  his  rt.  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
nuskisson),  whose  attention  was  occupied 
with  so  many  subjects,  of  not  less  importance 
than  this,  should  be  called  upon  at  once  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  a  topic  which  would 
require  such  deliberate  discussion. 

Sir  T,  iMkbridge  never  wished  to  see  prices 
higher  than  at  this  moment,  and  should  be 
happy  to  see  the  old  principle  of  open  ports 
and  fixed  duties  again  acted  upon.  There 
were  at  this  moment  400,600  quarters  of  wheat 
In  bond,  which  might  be  released  with  great 
benefit  to  the  public.  With  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  duties,  all  he  had  to  say  was, 
that  it  was  better  they  should  be  (oo  high  than 
too  low,  because  it  would  then  be  easier  to 
alter  them. 

Mr.  HwkinoH  appealed  to  the  house,  to  give 
him  credit  for  having  weighed  well  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  withhold  any  pro- 
posal on  the  subject,  and  to  wait  Lutll  the  mo- 
fiou  of  the  boo.  member  (Mr.  Whitmore)  should 
be  before  the  house,  when  he  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  operation  of  the  change  in  the  system 
of  duties  on  the  manufacturing  interests,  and 
the  consequent  effect  which  must  be  wrought 
in  the  corn  laws.  He  should  also  be  then  pre- 
pared to  state  what  it  would  be  more  easy  (o 
accomplish  in  the  next  session  with  respect  to 
tbos^  laws,  and  to  show  tbe  expediency  of 
adopting  sane  protection  by  means  of  duties, 
instead  of  the  present  objectionable  alterostlon 
between  a  free  trade  in,  and  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of,  com. 

Tbe  petition  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  tbe 
table. 

LORDS,  TossDAT,  Apkil  C0.^.The  Mirl' 
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VlHA^im  AHD  TBAt>B.— Cbm  £d9t. 


'^^'^ofXtf^f^Mdl  presenced  a  petHloo  from  the 
Hrmrtffidt^t  barken,  matiufiicloren,  and  otfien 
'<if^tibftdon,  oo  the  subject  of  fbe  corn  lawi. 
'^Mi  petUlMi  aniat'  be  considered  ai  ezpreMUig 
"iht^winit  of  llie  ^eat  commercial  body  of  Lon- 
don ;  for  it  was  li^ed  by  6,000  penont,  anion^ 
'  Wh(M  were  the  moit  emuient  biinken  and  mer- 
'chants «  and  if  anch  a  number  as  0/)00  did  not 
fenclude  the  whole,  it  certainly  fonned  n  great 
'proportion  of  the   mercantile    interest     He 
mutt  also  obaer^^tbat  while  the  petition  pray- 
ed for  nn  alteration  in  the  com  Inws,  it  by  no 
meant  Contained  an  oaqnalified  demand  of  ftee 
^de.'    It  called  for  linportation  under  a  pro- 
•'tectingf  duty,  capable  of  coonterbalnncing  the 
^m-dens  imposed  oo  the  British  cnltiTator  ;^  a 
principle  frbich,  he  believed,  was  agreed  to  by 
tom  prnclieal  men  i  nor  did  he  know  any  persons 
'  who  esponsed  the  doctrine  of  a  perfectly  free 
f  trade  in  com,  except  some  few  who  were  led 
away  by  abstract  principles  and  theories.    He 
had  already  slalef  lus  own  opinion  of  the  ne- 
•  cevnlty  Af  seme  alteration  In  toe  corn  laws,  and 
iie  fnlly  tootniivd  with  the  noble  earl  opposite, 
's»tn  Ihe4ni|iairibil|ty  of  doing  any  tfafaig  on 
the  sQl^ecft  thin  session  i  bat  here  be  mnst  ob- 
uryrBf  thfit  iis  was  continced  the  niteraflon 
'  cauUI  not  be  l^ng  delayed  without  great  dan* 
f  er.    Ksieping  «p  the  pvesent  system  with  the 
''•rfired  delMiinatioo  to  alter  it,  mnst  be  at- 
tonded  wtlh-inBat  inconveftlcnce,  from  the  in>- 
.  jIlfHMnt  It' wotdd  give  to  speculation.    It  was 
fcpnfflhlB  to  Ipok  at  the  prices  of  com  in  this 
CAiil^fi^  tnsspared  with  tte  rest  of  Enmpe, 
iltithont  eM*ftnini«g  the  apprehension  of  the 
pfices  being  ran  up  here  to  85s.,  which  wooM 
*ftpaw-tha  ports,  and  caase  an  inliaz  from  ail 
parts  of.  |h»  World.    8nch  nn  event  might  bring 
fan  price  of  ceiw  ^tmu  to  40b.  or  own  to  90s. 
tiha ^nnitnrvaml  thus  produce  one  of  die  most 
HolMt  eol9val#B0s  this  coonlsy  bad  ever  ex- 
'ferienc^   'Under  these  cftrensmtsnoes,  he 
*pp1Vosed  of  4bn  adnillsioaof  torn  fivm  €a- 
dhada«  add  of  the  'fanetttion  to  release  the  bonded 
1noip»   iH»  hoped  tei  the   eftet  of  those 
aeafinres  would  be  to  preveiit*cora  Ipsm  rising. 
Agninst  such  a  revulsMm  as  the  opening  of  the 
^mntMfWnH  pro4nce,  It  was  the  doty  of  Par- 
ItamtM^to-pesgride^  and  that  he  thought  conM 
ifil]Lb«'deM  'by  nomoAIng  like  a  ined  duty  i 
jbnt'tiia^suBiity  ioi  be  dOTiv<rd  fmm  each  a 
j—wiiui  he  coacalvedi.  would  nmlnly  depend 
mmm  -iba  duty  bobm  ^'«  permanent  nalure. 
CUadmMtedtlmrthniwwemdiflenltiee  in  the 
ww|p  of  determining  what  that  duty  oaght  to 
k^  II  -wan  undonbtediy  troa,  Us  the  noble 
fmd  (^varpool)  haA  yeaierday  saM^  thai  war 
tfovM  have-lhaeibct  o£  altmiog  fho  prieo  of 
ngricnitnmi  pmdautlonu  by  increasing  the  bur- 
doM  on  oniti>tiB0»  but  at  'the  same  Hme  war 
cave  ^agrisakaffist  an  additional  proCeetlon 
agaiam  imipot«atlan»  by  incnsaaiuf  the  price  of 
fttlgbt.  ^Ibno-them.wanacennintvofacoan- 
4«*«niiaag  ppoteetian  io»  ^the  wery  etreadrntatmo 
iwMrh  tbs >si>laaari hud addocsrfaa  most  Itkety 
jn  fravuaft  the.e«nhlishmeal  uf  a  pmmamit 
^bil|r«  •'Bsdbte.he  ant  damB,rhe  mast  advert  to 
mmmhH  paial.    It  had  been  stnted  that  thb 

2itgiba<#f4hla<yiestina  hnd  caused  an  intern- 
mim\k0  rtmm  of  sirhaags  upfceauiabis  to 
•:nottiMff^     Hn  hadr  boow  fafcrnned,  huiw- 
I  tim  heel  aulboftoyf  that-thut  aaili- 
«plu»aCeanbuagaiwun'ia  opeMitlon 
rionataaay  iaiimaiion  of  a-wlsh  to  4rtti» 
•InarUk    it  wws  peodaced  by  a*  grsat 
»»lhii  llMUlfccHM 


various  other  articles  of  foreign  produce  which 
were  paidfbr  in.  money.  The  agitation  of  tha 
question  of  the  com  laws  might  in  some  dr« 
gree  have  contributed  to  the  preteot  state  of 
exchange,  but  it  certainly  was  not  the  sole  nor 
the  main  cause. 

The  Earl  of  timmriek  thought  Oat  the  omse* 
(^nence  af  the  admimion  cdf  Canadian  corn 
wonld  be  to  atfbrd  an  inlet  to  the  com  of  the 
United  Statesi  There  being  only  a  river  be- 
tween the  two  teiTltories,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  smuggling,  nnd  the  com  of  the  United 
States  would,  in  future,  be  brought  to  this 
country,  und^ur  the  name  of  Canadian,  an  the 
timber  of  those  States  now  was. 

The  Earl  of  LmdttdaU  said,  Oat  as  a  de- 
mand for  raw  nmterlals  from  foreign  countries 
could  only  originate  in  a  foreign  demand  for 
home  manufactures,  there  could  be  no  varia- 
tion thereby  produced  in  the  exchanges;  thera 
would  be  only  an  equal  value  going  out  and 
coming  in.  If  there  were  any  difVrence,  it 
mnst  arise  from  the  state  of  the  demand  for 
home  coosumption.  And  here  he  wlArd  ibe 
manufiicturets  would  bethink  themselves  of  the 
consequences  whicb  would  infallibly  easoe, 
were  the  landed  interest  to  be  impoverished. 
If  the  landed  interest  were  thrown  into  a  siiaa- 
tion  in  whicb  they  could  not  consume  lar|^ly, 
no  clam  in  the  country  wonld  stafler  so  muucb  as 
the  manufactnren. 

The  liarquis  of  /^pudMrn  had  stated  ^t 
the  alteratioa  in  the  course  of  exchange  occur- 
red before  the  agitation  of  the  com  qnestioa,  ha 
believed  so  long  ago  as  IS  or  14  months,  cbiefly 
by  a  demand  fisr  produce  from  abroad;  but 
he  had  not  said  that  the  fanporutioa  was  waid 
for  by  manufketurec  Oo  the  coatrary,  the 
foreign  articles  had  been  paid  for  In  specie.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  deamnd  for  coiee  aa4 
cottoa,  persons  had  speculated  on  a  rise  In  those 
articles,  and  consequently  importations  lusd 
tliken  t>iAce  fimn  all'  narti  of  the  worM.  He 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  teneral  priaripte 
stated  by  his  noble  ftiend,  and  agreed  with  bim 
in  opinion  that  the  true  foundation  of  the  nnaww- 
fo^turer^  prhspeKty  wdi  the  growiJb  af  the 
home  demand.  He  hoped  the  mannlbrtwrere 
would  remember,  that  it  was  to  the  jacrna^e  of 
that  demand  they  bad  recentW  been  indabt^ 
for  thefir  relief  fipoa  a  stale  of  great  dittcal^ 
aad  depremiea. 

The  Earl  of  Lfocfpoef  saM  that  with  rw^gar4 
Ui  the  apprehonifon  dntcttaiaed  of  the  tm 
of  AmeHean  cart,  be  coald 


noble  lord  who  had  hstioduced  that  toptc,  cfost 
that  was  By  in  meahu  the  forst  danftr  to  tfftkb 
the  landed  lalsroal  had  lo  look.  If  Ac  ac- 
coasils  of  fotmer  Importations  Wars  adiWait^ 
to,  tt  waaid  bt  fonad  that  the  qaartefe-  Awm 
which  foreign  com  hnd  chlelly  been  icc<4sw<l 
was  tio'dohnfrt  bmrierln^  nn  the  BaMr«  ~~ 
ezpenw  nttftnang  the  pnamgu  w 
hnpon  a  comkieinble  ^baek  aa 
from  Ameriea.  Whh^seiplbct  to  fhb  Maw«  IT 
Mame  attached  ta  ntr  body  on  tbat«tccm«  It 
wnstahbhsem  Bat.thenab)oct  wbg  o^s 
ftamtbe  bapcHnat  feimiideratinas  it  lavt 

•oHaialy  thaugbt'thdt  Canada,  ana  vltil  Myfrnf 

din  ampk««  was  aalitled-flaaaymli 
coald  ba  deHvod  ^ 


Lord  ■IfcaUisi^tnid 
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■li  each  of  iSmtm  wm  otuectionabte.  If  any 
pyitem  were  adopted^  it  raati  cbauf  e  with  re- 
liireBfee  to  the  rircomttances  of  the  cpwitry. 

Lord  King  obeerYed*  that  the  noble  earl  op- 
poiite  had  vlated  that  Mwhe  cbange  would  taiie 
place.  Undoubtedly  tome  change  most  take 
plaee.  Aad  why  must  it  i  Becaute  corn  was 
too  dear.  If  to,  a  great  iivioatlce  wonld  be 
done  to  the  eonaumer  by  not  adopting  it  with- 
ont delay.  Why  «hould  it  not  be  adopted  this 
vnr,  inaleod  of  next  vear  }  The  delay  wai  in- 
Jariaat  to  4he  landed  intereaiB,  now  that  it  was 
aanoaaced  that  a  change  was  to  take  place ;  as 
beiagealcalated  to  unsettle  their  bargains  and 
other  Iraniactioni*  He  conceived  that  the 
landed  iBlereats*  who  paid  poor  rates,  and 
chnrcfa  rales,  and  tithes,  had  a  right  to  call  for 
a  protecting  doty.  About  12b.  a  quarter  on 
aheat,  and  a  proportionate  duty  on  barley  and 
naU,  h«  thought  would  alTord  the  landlord  a 
hit  compenaatioo  for  those  rates  which  were 
paid  ezciusively  ont  of  the  land. 
The  ptf  titioB  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


TauaaDAT,  Af«il  9^ — liord  Khg^  in  pre- 
watlag  a  pefition  against  the  Cpm  Laws,  said, 
tSaU  be  hoped  the  noble  lord  (Liverpool)  would 
oat  caotinuo  for  another  vear  the  present  system 
of  the  com  laws,  which  compelled  the  whole 
popobtion  of  the  country  to  jiay  a  very  heavy 
tax.  The  burden  which  the  corn  laws  imposed 
aasof  the  odioos  nature  of  a  poll  tax,  and  was 
every  wfaere^severely  felt.  If  the  present  state 
of  tlie  c«m  laws  added  15a.  per  quarter  to  t|ie 
price  of  wheat,  the  continuation  of  the  system 
was  BMiking  every  roan  in  the  country  pay  this 
13s.  oiyustly;  and  by  this  tax  every  family  in 
the  kingdom  was  obliged  necessarily  to  pay  to 
ibe  amount  of  S!.  15ii>  per  annum. 

The  Karl  of  Lauderdale  would  ask  the  noble 
lord  whore  he  had  learned  that  the  price  of 
core  won  so  high  as  to  constitute  this  tax  7  The 
Bohle  hoid  vraa  nreaent  at  the  commencement 
of  the  aeasioa,  when  His  Majesty's  speech  de- 
scribed the  proaperons  state  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  i  hut  the  noble  lord  then  said 
Bothiag  about  the  high  price  of  com,  and  made 
no  conplaiata  of  t^e  poor  auifaring  by  the  com 
lawau  If  the  noble  lord  really  wished  to  can- 
taai  for  petitions,  he  had  taken  the  right  way 
to  get  tneou  He  would  now  have  them  in 
ahaadaace  from  the  most  ignorant  part  of  the 
cooDtry.  He  had  thought  it  is  duty  to  say  thus 
aiach«  because  the  observations  of  the  noble 
lofd  were  of  a  nature  to  excite  no  slight  agita- 
tioa  throaghoot  the  country. 

Lord  ^mg  had  been  kiiked  where  he  had 
leaiaed  that  the  price  of  com  was  high  }  He 
had  learned  that  fact  from  the  petitions  on  the 
table  ;  ooe  of  wfaicli  waa  signed  by  6000  bankers 
and  aerchaata  of  the  city  of  London.  He  had 
laaiaud  U  by  the  petitions  from  Manchester, 
Uvcfpaol,  aad  various  parts  of  the  country. 
He  had  leanied  it  by  the  rise  of  prices  since  the 
rwmTTfnwint  of  the  sesslao,  which  prices  had 
so  iacfoased  that  there  were  apprehensions  of 
the  f«Ht»  haing  thrown  open.  He  waa  glad 
that  lhesol»iect  was  to  be  taken  up  by  the  noUe 
lord  op^ouie* though  ha  ahoald  he  better  pleased 
if  ihcra  wave  po  delay.  Whea  it  should  be  takea 
up,  ktM»tUt  he  hoped  and  traaled  their  lord- 
nlpa  voald  aea  ao  coBnittee.  If  a  commilico 
woreftrmed,  every  spectre  would  be  hfoaghtt 

' '      '  a«hihilod  hefiire  it  to  frightea  the 

Thay  waald  ho  4old  hoar 
ia  B»hiud*  iaharo« 


plough  waa  tied  to  a  coiv*s  UU  nr  boras*  Ihem 
com  could  be  grown  for  nothing*  If  the  aoMo 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  reaUy  BMoat 
to  do  any  thing  on  this  salyect,  he  hoped  ha 
would  do  it  without  flie  interventioa  of  a  coaa* 
mittee. 

The  Earl  of  tMuderdate  denied  that  there  waa 
a  single  complaint  or  that  any  petitions  rela* 
tive  to  the  price  of  corn  had  been  proMfnied, 
until  after  notice  had  been  given  (by  Mr.  Whit- 
more)  of  a  motion  on  the  aul^ect.  The  aoMe 
lord,  it  seemed,  had  learned  the  high  price  of 
corn  from  the  petitions  of  merchantai  but  those 
petitioners  were  not  com  consumers.  All  thai 
they  cared  about  com  was,  that  they  might  ha%c 
opportunities  to  speculates  and  pat  large  pra- 
fiis  in  their  pocket. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  had  stated  on  a  previ- 
ous evening,  that  if  Canada  com  were  adii»Utod 
it  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  Americaa 
corn,  and  he  had  that  morning,  met  with  a  con- 
flrmation  of  his  opinion.  In  looking  over  some 
returns,  he  observed  one  from  our  CohmiI  la 
America,  who  stated  that  prices  had  been  very 
low  in  that  country,  till  a  mmour  got  tabroaid 
that  Canada  corn  was  to  .be  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported, and  prices  immediately  rose  in  America. 
There  was  also  an  opinion  there  that  prieoa 
would  certainly  rise  higher  the  instant  that  ru« 
mour  became  a  certainty,  A  whole  amiy  of 
Custom-bouM  oticers  could  not  prevent  Ame- 
ricaaflour  from  finding  its  wa>  into  this  coaatry, 
if  flour  might  be  imported  from  Canada.  Ha 
believed  the  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  Cora 
Laws  did  not  ariae  from  any  affection  for  Cba 
poor. 

The  Earl  of  Rw^fm  said.  It  waa  iarumhoot 
on  the  Leginlature  to  recollect  that  namofoos 
crntra<-ts  had  been  entered  into  on  the  faith  of 
the  prciieat  law,  which  It  waa  undemtood 
should  bo  permanent.  He  rould  not  but  think 
any  supposition  of  an  alteration  would  craaia 
considerable  alarm.  It  would  havo  a  greai 
effect  in  Scotland,  where  the  Ministers'  atipeads 
were  partly  paid  according  to  the  price  of 
grain  iu  the  market. 

COMMONS.— A  petition  In  fovoar  a# 
the  Corn   Laws  having  been  preseaied» 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  did  not  nsean,  on  tbla 
occasion,  to  addapas  himself  to  the  importaaa 
question  which  was  to  be  discussed  that  aighri 
but  he  merely  wished  to  snggest,  that  boa.  geats. 
would  do  well  to  abstain  from  saying  aay 
thing  on  presenting  their  petitions,  or  aatklpale 
the  discussion  of  the  evening.  He  had-  aevqr 
failed  to  observe,  that  when  petitions  were  to 
be  presented  in  great  number,  on  a  aobfect  ap» 
pointed  for  debate  on  the  aaam  eight,  the  obsor^ 
vations  which  worn  usually  made  apoa  then^» 
occurriag  over  aad  over  again  with  each  aapap 
rate  petition,  had  the  efect  of  anCitiaatiBf 
much  of  what  might  be  mora  coaveaieatty  reu 
served  for  the  principal  debate  i  ao  that  whoo 
the  debate  at  last  caasa  on,  those  ohaervailaa* 
were  found  to  have  coaipletely  otiflad  If  |  or, 
to  uae  a  camgnoa  phrase,  lo  have  tkrawa  ooM 
wator  over  IL  Thia  boiag  Ihccaae,  he  she  aid 
himaelf  follow  hU  owa  doctrine  (a  la«gh>i  A 
petition  BBoat  aoiBeraaaly  aad  respeetahly 
sigaed  by  the  iahabltanla  of  the  coaaly  of  Dai^ 
ham*  praying  that  aa  alteratioa  aslght  take 
place  ia  the  eslatiag  eara  laws,  had  boea  Atr- 
warded  to  him,  and  tim  paHtiaaan  had  dam 
hira  the  boaonr  lacoafide  it  «•  hia  chui^at  hat 
ftir  tiic  garaaaa  ha  had  atamidy  aiHiad,  ha -did 
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'  i)()tipjl9nd^to  pieaent  it  to-nii^ht,  but  would 
hrin^  it  in  to-morrow  night  In  (he  mean  time 
the  p/etitioner*  bad  all  the  benefit  of  the  decla- 
ration which  he  now  made,  that  the  whole.of  the 
ai^cultural  popnlation  of  Durham  were  de- 
cidedljF  avene  to  any  alteration  of  the  rorn 

The  Sberiffii  of  the  city  of  London  appeared 
At  the  bar  to  present  a  petition  from  the  Lord 
Blayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  com 
laws. 

Mr.  Aldennan  FFood  said  it  was  not  often 
the  Ipi  of  the  Common  Council  to  record  their 
approbation  of  the  measures  pursued  by  Go- 
vernment (a  laOfh).  On  the  present  occasion, 
boWi^ver,  they  expressed  their  admiration  of  the 
Jioticy  of  ministers  in  removing  restrictions  and 
establishing  in  almost  every  direction  a  free 
tr&de;  hut  they  kdded,  that  it  was  quite  impoA- 
siM^,  without  some  great  alterations  in  the  com 
faw's,  which  should  iMve  the  effect  of  lowering 
th'<Q  ffict  of  grain,  to  stand  up  against  the 
fbrei^n  mAdufacturer,  whom  we  bad  now  ad- 
Unttied  irito  our  own  markets.  The  petitioners 
did  not  ask  any  lower  duty,  at  the  lame  time, 
than  might  be  suflicfent  (o  protect  the  land- 
owner. But  under  the  present  system  of  cora- 
ls) w«  riiany  frauds  were  practised  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  grafd  to  the  consumer  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  the  monopolist,  and  not  the  fkrmer, 
obtained  all  the  advantage  of  those  high  prices 
from  which  the  public  sutfered.  He  hoped  that 
this  trade  would,  for  the  future,  be  placed  on 
i^i  footing  which  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  the  agriculturist  and  to  the  ronsomer  gene- 
tA)\y  (bear). 

Mr.  iVttttm  was  happy  to  be  able  to  concur 
fn  what  had  fallen  from  Ms  worthy  colleague, 
irhich  it  was  by  no  means  hb  food  fortune  to 
^o  eVery  day. 
;  The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table. 

''"  ML  jfiutntfre  rose  In  pursuance  of  a  notice, 
^IveA  early  in  the  present  session,  to  bring 
under  ihe  ccMisideration  of  the  house  the  law 
Te»|»^cting  the  trade  in  foreign  com.  In  doing 
rthit^  he  was  actuated  by  a  deep  conviction  ihat 
ific  .period  was  arrived*  beyond  which  the  con- 
Bideraiion  of  this  important  subject  could  not 
vllh  safety  be  postponed.  It  was  time  to  make 
ihe  laws  regvlatiog  the  Com  Tmde  square  a 
^ttle  better  with  tho»e  principles  of  free  trade 
which  Imd,  so  much  to  the  credit  of  Ministers, 
tieen  of  late  so  largely  acted  upon,  and  from 
which  the  greatest  benefits  would  be  found  to 
-result,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  great  ma- 
tniacturinl:  country,  but  to  the  world  at  large. 
The. Com  Laws  of  England  stood  forward  in 
glaring  contrast  to  those  principles,  and  were 
iralculatcd  ta  defeat  the  great  advantages  nhich 
would  othorwise  accrue  from  their  adoptinn. 
Was  St  nut  u^ust  to  call  upon  the  manufaclur- 
to^  ^fiUftfi  to  make  those  sacrificesi,  which  a 
KWngfi  01  siystem,  however  benefirial  in  its  ul- 
'QmMte  results,  never  failed  in  the  first  instance 
to  e/itail  upon  the  parties  IntcreKted — when  at 
the  same  time  th^y  allowed  to  continue  in  its  full 
forc9,  a  system  which  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
cofpmcrcial  proq>erity  }  A  free  admhsion  of  fo- 
lyiffn,  corn«  subject  to  such  duty  as  the  existence 
af.Qiirdcns.  bearing  exclusively  upon  the  pro- 
ottcttuiis  uftho  soil  might  reqiiirir,  wan  the  ba»is 


upon  which  free  trade  mutt  repose,  mnA  wftb- 
out  which  it  never  could  be  permatienily  and 
eflcctually  carried  into  operation.    TbirCom 
Laws  of  this  country  had  inflicted  the  graatest 
injury   upon  the   general  trade  of  the  world, 
that  ever  perhaps  was  produced  by  ii^udicions 
lr*g{slation.      The    returns  from   the   Consala 
abroad,  stating  the  low  price  of  com  In  all  the 
shipping  ports  of  the  continent,  and  complain- 
ing, whenever  any  remarks  accompanieo  tlteir 
returns,  of  the  dbtress  generally  prevalent  in 
the   com  exporting  countries,  were  snflkient 
evidence  of  thb  fact.    One  remarkable  ef'ect 
produced  by  them  was,  that  they  bad  led  to 
the  adoption  of  similar  laws  in  all  the  other 
countries  in  Europe  whose  natnml  coaditloo 
was  lhat  of  importing  countries  of  com.    Spain 
and   Portugal  bad  foltowed  our  example,  and 
Holland,  whose  laws  respecting  the  external 
trade  in  corn,  were,  until  lately,  Ibe  best  ex- 
iktlng  in  any  country,  had  jost  been  fbrted  to 
the  adoption  of  the  same  line  of  policy.     It 
was  obvious,  that  If  England,  the  great  regu- 
lator of  the  price  of  com  in  tlib  part  of  the 
world,  and  with  a  Yiew  to  the  supply  of  whose 
markets,  a  considerable  portion  of  tbst  coamw- 
dity  was  grown  in  Poland  and  the  other  ex- 
porting countries^f  England  determfaicd  on 
shutting  her  ports  against  lis  admiiaion,  the 
corn,  not  flndmg  its  usual  vent,  must  be  thrvwn 
back  upon  the  countries  of  Its  produce,  causing 
a  gint  in  their  own  markets,  and  overwhelming 
with  its  quantity  the  markets  of  all  other  coun- 
tries open  to  its  reception.    It  followed  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  that  the  exdusloa  of 
foreign  com  from  the  markets  of  a  country  na- 
turally importing,  produced  sImUar  regulationt 
in   other  countries  similarly  situated.      Now 
such  a  policy  must,  at  no  distant  period,  re- 
press production  |  it  most  cause  tlie  agricul- 
turists of  the  exporting  countries  to  abandoa 
the  cultivation  of  grain  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  betske  themselves  to  Ihe  pfodnctloo 
of  some  other  article,  which.  If  not  equally  be- 
neficial where  a  regular  market  existed  for  tbe 
sale  of  grain,  was  attendod  with  nor*  proflt. 
Such,  when  no  sach  market  could  bo  had,  fai 
fact,  had  been  tlie  case,  as  was  proved  la  cer- 
tain letters  which  he  bad  received  from  Mr. 
Bohrend,  a  resident  at  Daotsic,  connected  with 
the  Cora  Trade,  minutely  informed  of  the  ac- 
tual situation  of  the  agriculturists  of  Ifeat  co««» 
try,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  tsa- 
ded  proprietor  In  it  to  a  censlderaHle  exteat. 
Mr.   Behrend  said,   that  **  The   Corn  Trade 
having  now  lingered  In  a  depressed  state  for 
upwards  of  six  yeara,  the  result  to  tbe  wbol* 
northem  continent  and  more  pardcalaify  t» 
this  country,  has  been  extreasely   disaatfoaa, 
The  penury  of  the  agrienltarists  Bavtag  beea 
driven  to  the  highest  pitch,  production  liisgvm-> 
dually  dini?tbhed,  and  as  the  hlgber  clasara 
have  also  felt  the  pressure  of  thb  geaeral  hn- 
poverb»hment,  our  commercial  tnterroarse  wiik 
the  we»fera  parts  of  Europe  has  experleae^d  a 
iierious  diminution.     It  is  generally  lh#agbt 
that  the  consumption  of  Brltl^  coloaials  antf 
manufactures,    docs  not  at  present   excef^r-d 
one  half  of  what  it  was  before  thb  anlbrtanafv 
crisis  of  the  Com  Trade  took  place.     Hm 
price  of  wheat  at  which  the  Prussian  Csrmer 
can  atford  to  pay  the  moderate  taxes  of  fkit 
country,  Is 'calculated  by  the  best  economists 
at  S5s.'  per  Winchester  quarter,  but  the  tand^4 
proprietor  In  Volhyola  (from  wbldk  provia^  • 
we  get  the  bulk  of  good  wheat.)  raanai  sa^ 
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ply  lk«  portk  of  the  Baltic  tt  lew  thanS&i., 
4s  lie  ho  B^'^fj  ^^  ^  P<^y  ^^^  freiglU,  duties, 
ud  cfiiArgeib  Rence  it  appears,  that  our  prices 
b«?e  bee^i  for  more  t|ian  Dve  years  under  the 
cost  oC  production,  which  accounts  sufficiently 
for  the  coDsiderahle  decrease  wliich  is  observed 
in  ib«  extent  of  the  PoUdi  supplies  and  our 
home  produce.  It  has  been  rumoured,  that  our 
govemmeot  intends  to  retaliate,  or,  at  least,  to 
meet  ilbe  present  prohibitife  system  of  the 
western  countries  by  a  similar  measure,  as  re- 
gards sevend  expensive  articles  of  importation 
which  are  not  in  the  number  of  the  immediate 
neceiaaries  of  life }  but  little  cood  is  an  tic  i- 
paiM  from  snch  a  measure,  as  it  would,  per- 
haps, annihilate  trade  altogether."  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  loiter  he  requested  further 
iofbrmatioa  upon  this  iulyect,  and  received  a- 
second  communication  firom  the  same  gentle - 
maa»  which  he  would  also  read  : — "  I  am  my- 
naif  the  possessor  of  a  patrimonial  estate,  un 
which  my  father  Dover  used  to  keep  above 
100  fu  150  sheep.  I  have  now  increased  my 
flock  to  1000  head,  and  as  long  as  wool  main- 
taioa  its  present  value,  I  am  certain  I  shall  not 
recur  to  an  increased  culture  of  grain,  «  ere  I 
to  be  made  snre  of  4Ub.  per  quarter  for  my 
wheat.  I  now  produce  about  one-half  the 
wheat  which  was  grown  on  the  same  soil  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  bnt find  myself  abundantly  in- 
demnified by  an  advantageous  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce of  my  flock.  I  observe  most  of  my  neigh- 
bours to  have  adopted  the  same  method,  and,  1 
ihink,  1  know  but  two  classes  of  Polish  agricul- 
turistSy  cme.  of  which  is  ruined  beyond  help,  and 
wboso  properties  are  in  a  state  of  general  dete- 
rioratioo  «  and  the  other,  having  directed  their 
whole  aiCleotion  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
latter  ace  observed  to  make  annually  large  pur- 
chases of  sheep,  more  particularly  in  Sileiia 
aad  Sajiony.**  Now  from  this  reasoning,  and 
these  fiicts,  there  arose  two  important  con* 
sideiatioiis— 4rst»  with  respect  to  the  regular 
supply  of  food  for  the  consumption  of  this 
country  i  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  e fleet 
this  change  of  iiystem  would  have  on  our  own 
agricnitnral  pursuits.  Unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  average  production  in  Europe  of  se- 
veral years  had  b«en  above  the  average  con* 
snmptioA  of  the  same  period, — a  tact,  which 
few,  would  venture  to  assert, — it  must  follow 
that  .a  considerable  reduction  In  produce', 
W^Uhqut  a  corresponding  falling  ofi  in  con- 
s^pfioif ,  most  lea^  at  some  time  or  other,  to 
gp^at, deficiency. in  the  quantity  of  food,  and, 
co^queiitly,  to  dearth.  If  cot  famine.  The 
stochyL  of  wheat  .were  considered,  by  all  the 
niofC  Intelligent  persons  he  had  conversed  with 
fUiop  thi?  object  as  unusually  low;  and  wo 
V^C^^jIperefore,, entirely  dependent  upon  the 
<fa[^>,  without,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
havifik  imy  stock  upon  which  to  draw  in  case 
ol'4r&eJit  produce.  Our  resource  of  foreign 
aoppjij  woiild.be  essentially  dimioithed  by  the 
^uc»4n  MpcuUure  abroad,  to  which  he  had 
^uoii^  The  evil  qiight  be  retarded  by 
^hundant  aeasons^  it  might  be  altogether 
at eije^  1|y  a  ^timtly  change  In  the  com  laws, 
faul  Ir  taejr'ifer^  sulovred  to  continue  In  full 
fi(»n:e«,|he  fatal  f  fleet  he  contemplated  seemed 
al  j|oyn  Derjod  inevitable.  Toe  other  con- 
sLlqaUtpn. arising. from  theie  fhcts  was,  that 
*N.  W&P^j  ?^  ^  EneUsb  agriculturist  would 
be  f)mf^d«  by.  the  aomistion  of^  much  larger 
q^m^(i^,V/lprelgn  agrlcuTto^  produce,  other 


than  grain,  provided  the  present  lan^c^inrboo^ 
to  exclude  the  latter  deicription  of  prodbce. 
More  wool,  more  flax,  more  tallow,  would  he  im- 
ported, and  seriously  afl*ect  the  price  of  thes«  ar- 
ticles in  the  English  market.  The  pre«ent  law 
was  ioconsistent  with  itself;  and,  W  that  re7 
spect,  even  Mr.  WcbhIIairs  proposition  had  d 
greater  appearance  of  wisdom — it  was  at  least 
more  consistent ;  though,  it  mustbeadmiitedt  it 
was  a  consistency  in  error.  Such,  indeed,  had 
been  the  fact  If  gentlemen  would  look  to  the 
imports  of  these  articles,  tliey  would  find  the 
quantities  imported  had  lately  vrry  cunRider* 
ably  increased.  The  annual  Average  Import 
of  wcnjI  for  five  years,  ending  IS'SS*  amounted 
to  16,191,508 lbs.;  for  the  vear  t!^24,  it  ex- 
ceeded that  quantity  by  6,36d,7S0  lbs.  T)ni 
import  of  tallow  for  five  years,  ending  iBlO, 
average!  612.116  cwt.  9  qrs.  1  lb.  for  eacli 
year;  for  the  five  years  ending  1824,  it 
averaged  738,494  cwt  8  qrs.  10  lbs.'*  being  an 
excesa  in  the  latter  period  of  8S0,STBcwt 
5  ors.  9  lbs.  The  flax  imported  from  1811  tq 
1880  averaged  ^5,946  cwts.  annually  i  ^ 
1884  it  amounted  to  547,C96cwts.  8qrs.  It  lbs* 
being  an  excess  of  the  last  year  of  881  ,l50cwtq. 
Sqrs.  171bs« — Now  he  wa«  well  aware  tb^t 
the  increasing  population  and  prosperity  of 
this  country  required  a  larger  supply  of  theso' 
articles  than  heretofore.  He  was  also  awarei 
that,  in  some  cases,  new  markets  had  obeoedl'^ 
and,  in  others,  duties  on  imports  had  beeiv 
lowered,  which  would  naturally  cause  a  larger 
importation;  but  still  he  wnn  4-onvioced  thai 
if  we  continued  our  present  syiciero,  we  should 
find  ourselves  competed  wiih  ut  home,  in  these 
various  products,  in  a'  way  seriously  aflectlng 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Ha 
need  hardly  refer  to  the  evilsof  glut,as,wc  had 
so  recently  escaped  from  thrro,  that  they  musi^ 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  genUcoiapi 
and  all  who  reflected  upon  the  su^ect  n^usf 
admit  that  a  law,  the  tendency  oi  which  was 
to  produce  dearth  at  one  time,  would  equalljr 
conduce  to  create  superabundance  at  another. 
Great  and  ruinous  fluctuation  nf  price  wai^]|ho 
inevitable  result  of  a  svfttrm  or  re^mcTOin; 
whereas  freedom  in  the  corn  trade  led  to  fM 
opposite  effect — to  as  much  steadltjess  6f  ^rich 
as  was  consistent' with  k  crmmodffy,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  varied  sd  much  with  the' seaaOni« 
In  order  to  illustrate  tfaiii,  he  wobid  sdppo^ 
the  trade  in  corn  confined  to  a  siogfe  |mrlshr 
Could  any  one;  in  such  a  cftse,  doubt  that  dearth 
at  one  period,  and  supfrabondatice  at  another,' 
would  follow  OS  a  necCKsary  consequence  ? 
Extend  the  limits  of  the  trade  from  a  parish  ii 
a  county,  the  variattoilii,  though  less  sudden 
and  less  frequent,  would  still  bo  of  perpetual 
recurrence.  Ftxtrnd  them  to  a  lafge  country, 
and  the  chance  of  fluctuation,  as  iiell  'as  ftji 
range,  became  thereby  diniint^ed.  In  fhct, 
the  more  the  basis  from  whence  soppFlet  Vcro 
drawn  was  widened,  the  greater  the  steadiness 
of  price — the  more  It  wss  narrbwed,  Ae'tnord 
constant  and  (he  inore  fatal  Ifi  their  elflreetB, 
the  fluctuations  to  which  they  wene  subject. 
Another  material '  consideration,  respecting  ^ 
price  of  com  conhiderably  higher  than  its  rate 
in  surrounding  nations,  aruoe  from  Its  efl^eet  <iti^ 
capital  invested  1h  other  pursuits.  It  moii 
raise  the  price  tof  Itiboor;  and  tM*  Hse  tfl' 
labour  must,  in  some  fihape  or  oth^r,  'Afl'ecCthe' 
manufacturer.  Some  hnagined  If  rai^d  11^' 
pric^  of  his  conSmodltics ;  others^  of  whoid'hr 
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^(9i|,0|Bfe,  that  U  reduced  the  rate  of  hit  profits. 
}r^  thix  former, oiae,  competition  to  rorci^a 
Vtarkettf  with  *  articles  of  furcifii  produce, 
wofMlf)  beconie  tmuonible ;  in  the  latter  case, 
tpe  profits  of  s^cl  would  be  eftsentially  dimi- 
l^jsUed*  In  either. ca^  dangerous  consequences 
«rou|d  reyult.  Capital,  upon  the  possession  of 
which  the  power  and  importance,  as  well  as 
wealth  Qf  this  cooDtry  depended*  would  be  at- 
tracted by  superior  advantages  to  some  other 
situi^ioo.  Gentlemen  unaccustomed  to  reBect 
upooaulvi/ects  of  this  nature,  and  perceiving 
f  rtm(  .appearance  of  prosperity  in  all  direc- 
lioof,  ^ight»  perhaps,  undervalue  this  cond- 
deratMNi  I  andyoi,  there  was  none  of  more  vital 
coBs«!i|uence  to  the  essential  interests  of  this 
€o«nitry«  .Did any  statesman  in  that  hou^e  believe 
we  <o«ld  puftQe  this  policy  with  impunity  i  did 
any  nma  of  common  intelligence  in  the  countr}', 
who  viewed  the  subject  with  impartiality,  be> 
Mete  it)  Could  they  addoce  a  single  instance  of 
a  country  similarly  situated  which  had  pursued 
wick  a  ayitem,  and  continued  to  thrive  under 
il  i  JJe  chaUenged  them  to  produce  an  instance 
in  ally  pari  or  in  any  period  of  the  world.  The 
downfall  of  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  was  at- 
tributed by  the  best  authorities,  whom  it  might 
■  lipear  pedantry  to  (^uote,  to  the  circumstance 
of  a  large  artificial  rue  in  the  price  of  bread ; 
and  ho  fidt  convinced,  if  the  com  laws  were  to 
conltaue  withoot  modification  fur  twenty  years, 
Ihat  the  prosperity  of  England  would  receive  a 
.laortnl  ktab.    Th«re  was  also  another  efiect 

{roduced  by  this  law,  of  no  mean  importance. 
t  wds-  clear  timt  its  object  was  to  raise  the 
prlriB  of  provisioof  for  the  benefit  of  one  class 
of  the  roamn unity,  at  the  eipense  of  the  rest 

}  The  elas«  whoso  benefit  was  tlins  sougLt  was 
the  poworfttl  and  aiflueot  class  i  those  whose 
iotercets  were  rendered  subservient  were  the 

.  masa  and  body  of  the  people— could  this  pro- 
duce anv  other  effect  than  discord  and  dis- 
nsioBi  wbre  harmony  and  concord  were  so  es- 
atotial  lor  tht  public  good  7  Wrra  they  pre- 
^avod  at  the  present  time  of  day  to  separate 
wo  arittocncy  from  the  people  I    Were  they 

*  p#opared  to  net  up  a  privileged  class,  to  whose 
.  imiHodlate  advantage  the  rosl  Interests  of  the 

Country  were  tw be  heedlessly  sacrificed?  This 

•  <in^itld  be  atoll  times  most  dangerous— Intro- 
^  dating  a  priociple  altogether  at  variance  with 

tfke  «f  irit  of  the  constitution,  and  calculated  to 
Wiirk  fai  H  a  change  which  could  not  be  cootcm- 
platrd  withoot  most  serious  apprehension.  But , 
"Was  this  the  time  they  would  select  for  so  rash 
an  experim«*n<  ?  Was  it  a  time  of  ignorance  upon 
mat  tors  of  this  nature?  Was  it  a  moment  when  mo- 
nopoly could  shelter  itself  under  the  garb  of  pa- 
triotism ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  time 
alwve  all  others  when  the  Aimsy  veil  would  be 
most  easily  seen  through,  and  when  the  real 
natare  of  the  law  would  stand  forth  In  all  its 
worst  fBOtares,  naked  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
dlgnaat  nze  of  an  enlightened  and  injured 
people?  Before  he  proceetled  to  state  what  al- 
teration in  the  law  he  was  about  to  recommend, 
he  should  mention  shortly  what  the  Corn  Law 
of  England  formerly  was,  and  the  rather  be- 
cause some  were  in  the  habit  uf  considering  the 
present  law  ss  of  long  standing,  and  as  having 
tlierefore  received  the  seal  of  time  and  expe- 
rience. This  was  an  error*  The  principla  in- 
troduced bv  Ibe  law  of  1815  was  entirely  new, 
•udk  as  k&i  been  never  dreamt  of  before,  be- 
Inif  in  tratfr,  the  wfldett  theory,  and  most  Insane 
specnlation«  that  ever  eiKered  into  the  heads  of 


praciif n]  shitesrised.  'It  cddfuloetf  a  f^nwMoOy 
that  there  should  be  a  eomlete  extlasloa  of 
foreign  com  under  a  giteii  jpnee,  80li.  per  quar* 
ter,  and  a  free  admladoa  of  it  above  that  price. 
The  law  of  \p9t  in  some  measure  uMdified  thto 
prmciple,  bat  contalniiig  an  import  price,  and 
fixing  it  at  high  as  70b.  it  left  the  law  In  very 
nearly  the  same  ii^vrions  state.  This  was  not 
so  formeriy.  By  the  law  passed  In  I77S,  the 
time  at  which  we  became  a  regular  importing 
country,  foreign  wheat  was  at  all  times  admis- 
sible into  the  EnglMi  marketi,  salyect  to  one 
high  duty  of  fi4s.  M.  per  ooarter,  and  two  low 
duties  (  the  first  of  8s.  9d#,  the  tecond  of  0dL 
per  quarter.  The  high  duty  was  payable  wfeen 
wheat  was  below  44s.  per  quarter  |  the  tot 
low  duty  of  2s.  6d.  when  Its  average  price  was 
at  or  above  44s.  i  the  seeoad  low  duty  of  fid. 
per  quarter  when  the  prke  reached  40s.  The 
same  principle  and  amount  of  duties  was  coo* 
tinned  by  the  law  passed  hi  1791,  but  the  prices 
at  which  they  were  payable  were  altered  t  the  higft 
duty  of  84s  Sd.  was  payable  up  to  50b.  t  the  firBt 
low  duty  of  8lL  fid.  between  50s.  and  54i.  |  and 
the  second  low  duty  of  fid.  at  or  above  54b.  In 
1804  these  prices  were  again  chai^^  to  fiSfei 
per  quarter,  up  to  which  the  high  duty  wai  pay- 
able ;  between  8^  and  6fis.  the  first  low  duty 
was  imposed,  and  at  fifisi  the  second  low  dntr 
took  place.  Owing  to  the  price  In  the  Bngllsb 
market  being  always  (with  the  exceptloo  of 
three  or  four  years,  which  occurred  after  the 
American  war,)  above  that  price  at  which  the 
high  duty  was  payable,  the  efibct  was  a  Anee 
trade  in  com,  subject  to  a  duty  of  8Sb  fid.  per 
quarter  at  most,  but  generally  to  a  duty  of  only 
6d.  Virtually,  then,  though  not  nominally,  we 
had  a  ftve  trade  In  com  with  very  low  datlet. — 
He  should  now  proceed  to  the  proposed  aher^ 
ation,  but  before  he  did  so,  he  must  clear  Ms 
way  of  the  ezclnsive  burdens  to  wMch  the 
agriculturist  of  this  country  was  sabiect,  and 
on  account  of  which,  by  the  admissuHi  of  all 
parties,  he  was  entitled  to  some  protection. 
These  bad  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  neither 
was  he  disposed  to  reduce  them  to  their  lowest 
amount,  as  he  was  convinced  that  ther^  was  a 
disposition  on  the  pari  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  make  a  fair  and  liberal  allowance 
to  the  agricultural  interest  with  reapect  to 
these  burdens :  but  be  must  enquire  a  little  as 
to  their  amount.  They  were  said  to  coautt  of 
poor  rates,  tithes,  land  tax,  highway,  and  other 
parochial  rate& 

The  poor  rates,  including  eonnty 
ra  tes  and  other  payments,  amoniit- 


ed  in  1823  to  about 
Tithes 
Land  tax 
Highways,  /tc. 
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But  to  cover  all  yndkU  lorn  mtmmg 
firom  these  burdens,  he  would  take  them  at 
18/X)0,0001.  Now,  what  woald  be  the  effect 
of  a  duty  of  lOs.  per  qparter  Imposed  oo  tW 
import  of  foreign  wheat  Into  this  countiy  > 
If  they  took  the  consumption  at  \4fi00fiO9 
quarters,  it  wonid  stand  tnus;^* 
14,000,0G0  quarters  wheat,  raised  la 

price  by  a  duty  of  lOs.  per  quarter  £7/X0fiCh 


I44NX),000  barley,  d|ity  5s. 
SO.GO0/J00  oat«,  duty  St. 
Giam  produce,  vegatabies*  &c. 


S,500»OOO 
5^000  JOOO 


t* 


FtNAlfCX  AND 

A  4»^  of  lOi^  Hm  wmUL  baT«  tbe  •fl^t  of 
Anm-i^g from  tbepockels •%  tbo  people  of  tbii 
country  18,000,0001.  iinnaally  more  than  they 
would  ha'we  to  paj  If  the  trade  in  com  were 
&ee.  The  object  of  the  dotv  munt  bo  to  raiio 
the  price  of  asricolturml  prodoce  Kenerally*  or 
it  wonid  be  of  do  value  at  all ;  and  it  would  bo 
absurd  to  Impose  rettrictiooe  without  a  motive, 
as  would  I.e  the  case  if  it  were  true,  at  tome 
■eemod  to  inui^ne,  that  the  duty  would  fall  on- 
ly upon  the  foreipi  com  imported,  and  not  pro- 
dure  the  effect  of  railing  the  price  of  the  whole 
quantity  contumed.  in  the  e»ent  of  a  free 
trade  in  com,  the  bomr  growth  would  be  lew, 
and  the  import*  of  foreign  com  greater.  The 
la  tier  drawn  from  soili  of  a  superior  quality 
tbio  those  In  cultivation  in  this  country,  would 
be  sold  with  profit  to  the  grower  at  more  mode- 
cale  prices.  It  was  clear  that  low  prices  would 
be  the  consequence  of  open  ports,  and  high 
ooe^  (the  drmand  coatinsing  tae  mme)  the  re- 
sult bf  the  exclusion  of  foreign  com,  provided 
It  did  not,  as  It  would,  produce  great  lluctua- 
tiun  of  price :  a  moderate  dttty»  supposing  It 
not  tq  exclude  foreign  cora«  would  thus  Imve 
the  efect  of  raising  Its  price  generally  in  the 
markets  of  this  country.  If  the  price  of  wheat 
were  raised,  that  of  every  other  doBCrlption  of 
agricultural  produce  would  proportionsbly  be 
iocrraaed.  The  next  point  to  which  be  wished 
to  call  attention,  was,  the  probable  price  at 
wbtcb  a  re  tain  quantity  of  foreign  com  could 
now  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  this  country. 
One  datum  was  afforded  by  tho  average  price 
at  Rotterdam,  from  1815  to  1884,  the  resnlt  of 
which  was  an  average  price  for  the  whole  ten 
years,  of  47s.  9)d.  per  quarter.  True  it  was, 
that  in  one  of  theyearv,  1817,  the  price  rose, 
on  account  of  Karclty  in  France  and  England, 
to  99s<  per  qt%rter{  but  during  the  four  or  five 
Uttor  years  of  this  period,  the  prices  were  nnu- 
sualty*  depressed,  owing  to  the  English  markets 
beli^  closed  ags^st  the  admission  of  foreign 
com.  There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  to  ima" 
gino  It  was  too  high  an  average  ;  and  as  Rotter- 
dam was  about  the  same  distance  from  the  ports 
of  the  exporting  countries  as  the  barbonn  of 
Great  Britain,  the  probability  was.  thart  if  our 
ports  wem  open  for  the  admimlon  of  foreign 
com,  it  could  not  be  sold  with  profit  bolow  tlmt 
price.  The  average  price  of  wheat  at  New 
Vorkf  fi>c  the  five  years  ending  I8S4,  was  S8fe« 
per  quarter.  Thb,  however,  was  a  period  dur- 
ing which  no  Import  for  British  consumption 
took  place,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  reason 
to  Imagine  the  price  higher,  than  it  woald 
amonni  to'  under  the  circamstanre  of  a  demand 
tax  Ihts  conntnr  i  to  this  might  bo  added  the  ex- 
pense of  freight,  Ac,  amoimting  to  about  Its., 
ttUch  Would  miso  It  lo  aboat  50n.  per  quarter. 
Wheat  from  Odessa  could  hardly  bo  tmporiod 
nnder  a  price  of  44s.,  inclnding  all  the  charges. 
Proa  these  fricts,  added  to  all  the  Infsnnatloa 
h«  ha4  been  able  to  eoUact  from  the  mont  con* 
potent  authorities,  and  whoso  opinion,  with  re- 
spect to  the  probable  price  of  ftireign  com  In 
the  En^Usfa- markets,  protlded  they  wore  open 
to  Its  reception,  he  him  fount  to  vary  between 
45*.  aitfd  fiiClL,  he  wiis  at  least  jnstlied  In  atsnm- 
ing,  that  46a.  wilOroat  duty  WOttld  bo  as  low  a 
pi^  na  d^t  at  which  any  qnnnllty  of  foreign 
eM  )b»did  be-impofied  Into  this  oonntry.  If 
is  liteSrere  added  a  doty  of  lOs.  p#r  qaarter, 
it  >f  jE^d  raise  the  price  to  Mn,  a^d  that  was 
qaire  an  high  atf  any  attention  to  the  real  hile>. 
»s)s  of  (be  coaatry,  woald  jnitliy  no  attempt 


IB  ytor  qnatliiF^ 
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to  nist  It  H«  was,  (rowever,  aware  that  greaf 
alarm  prevailed  amotfg^fht»'i|t7^iifrtfriM%j^ 
tMs  subject,  nnd  that,  tddgftiglrbttf  thi  pVWeM 
low  prices  on  the  continent;' file v  b^flefttf/HMi 
if  the  ports  were  thrown  op«t  m  fMr  kdnAMfibtf 
of  foreign  com,  subject  onfy  to  a'taM^trate'di^l 
a  most  serious  revuMon  wotold  tak*  'plsfMrni 
their  interests!  that,  in  Ihct,  Ihey  would' M 
overwhelmed  with  a  deluge  oT  fbreNm  <eMtfiV 
which  would  bring  back  all  the  tr6mendoos'dii(> 
trew  which  existed  during  the  rMoni  pM6d*oY 
low  prices.  They  conceived  this  mora  'es|M& 
clal^,  as  they  inferred  from  the  drcmnstancoMf 
no  Import  having  taken  place  Into  Qrtat'BH^ 
tain  for  six  years,  that  there  must  bo  'a  iiirgb 
quantity  ready  to  be  poured  Into  this  tnlintl^. 
He  believed  their  f»ars  worn  greatfy^  btrfMid 
thnt  which  the  renl  fhcts  of  the  case  WouMfM^ 
tify  I  but  he  had  no  objection  ti»  tbeet'liete'lrf 
such  a  regulation,  as  mnst  >•  ttdnlitie#«  #mi> 
by  the  most  Ibarful,  to  be  a  snfllcteftt  gimraHtnw 
against  such  an  evil.  He  would  pmpdso,  moi% 
with  a  view  to  quiet  appitheitiiiM  thlw  aa  % 
matter  of  any  real  importencn,  folMnreaanUtt 
duty  by  5s.  per  qaarter.  In  pwnmrthwi-  !»  ^llto 
price  decNned  6b.  s  thn  at  66i.  the  duty  in  %i» 
lOs. ;  from 

66  to  fiO  ^ 

a0lo45 

45  to  40 

It  was  his  belief  that  this  wmUd  ho,  at  Ae  Ugh 
dnty  formerly  was,  a  doad  ietior^  aa  hotnd  m» 
lAea  of  prices  fiifllog  so  low  andor  ai^iieailef 
Import  subject  to  moderate  dutiee  as  to  «nll 
Into  opomtlon  any  other  than  the  lOs^  dntv  % 
bat  It  was  the  part  of  trvo  wisiomto  makoMjr 
sacrifices  to  public  fceUag,  wMob  .  OoiM  ^bo 
done  without  ondangeriag  the  'main  object 
to  bo  attained  t  and  with  that  vIcw-aiHlktot 
from  any  fiMlkigof  the  tttW^of  •tho.-aseaadro 
itself,  he  ventvred  to  prapoee  it*  Tho  ibatn 
roipecting  the  iminewe  quantity  of  "forolgB 
com  which  would  bo  ponred  into  ow  pnrto, 
00  the  opening  of  thomarket.  *f  tide  ca— irj 
to  I  to  admission,  he  held  to"  bdi  nenti(fi*f«- 
aggentedf  he  did  apt  eoace|veUm«  Ai'tlio 
present  moment  the  srhole  worM  wsaidi  dbnWi 
as  vrith  a  l,00#^6O qnarton  of  wheat  ?. Mi'bo 
had  strong  masoa  to  belieipav  thee,  neanldHriig 
the  low  stoto  of  oar  stocks*  ttis  woald  tBol.>bo 
more  than  wo  required  to  reestablish  thoMb  -lior 
did  he  Imagtoo-  that  angr<gieat  irnvw^oiiiif  pirlco 
woidd  bmnodtotely  ocenr.  Wbeie  a  real  qnd  iiet 
fictlttone  demand  oxistod,  the'  opetflag  ^.  Iho 
portopralnced  bat  aslight  ofiBet.on  pi1o«i.tlhls 
wae  exomplMed  by  the  opaning  of  *o>  MMta  4ee 
H  was  called)  for  oata  last  Aaguol'i  tdapfieo, 
when  tho  ports  oponedt  waa  tta^  peir  iqiarter.s  It 
declined  to  September  to  Ms.  Td.  and  reeoagnb 
to  December  to  Mi.  4d.  I  tho  qoaMlty  j^|MWtod 
wae4M,000  qaaetefB.  WMi  foftte|i«o.lo,i4W 
■anal  Import,  provided  thi^  law  wera«ltoi<ed.ac- 
cordlng  to  the  ptoa  he  bad  anggesladb  be  had^d 
rsaeen  to  belie vo  that  it  wonld  amount -to  nay 
qnaotity  which  co^d  bo  considered  toj«rioii%to 
ovr  own  agricultarletau  They  aigbt  Jadge  (of 
what  wae  likely  to  be  by  wimt  hsdbea«<  l^io 
total  Imports  of  wksat«fsoto  lilOO  to  1«)|0« 
amoatited  to  t9ii677jM0  qtUn  giving  ananqnal 
average  fas^port  of  560,flufi  qrs..  The  aass^go 
price  of  that  ueitod  amoaated  to  84e.  6d*  i  b9t« 
daring  a  portion  of  It,  tho  caimaagr  waa  dop^e* 
elated,  and  allowanee  must  be  mode  for  such 
doprocktkiw  if  10  per  cent.' warn  d04vf:tod 
Ikom  It,  they  woald  dodaot  much  mofe  tlW«.,tho 
soal  fhctdeomadedi  suid4hiaw«alAfiff  ^  ipe- 
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UUIciwIet^W  <ht  pwiod  to-  qoattloo  of  Tai.^ 
2^  a  quarlier  hifber  tlnui  Hmt  At  whkli  Iw 
thoiild  wiib  U  jee  it  railed  to  by  any  datj  thej 
migbt  irapoae.  E>«riiig  the  period  ia  qMstioB, 
there  occaired  4  or  5  yean  of  decided  deartli, 
iihen  Ibe  prkot-  roee  to  a  tremendoas  hei^t, 
and  a  proportftoaably  large  iraport  took  plar«. 
Tbe  following  were  the  year*  of  largeit  ia^rt, 
uritb  tbo  avenge  price  of  oacb  year  s— 


1801.. 
1810. . 
1817  . 
1818.. 


Qra.Wbeat.  £    b. 

...1,«M,77I no    5 

...1,484.241 115  11 

...1,499,015 lOS    0 

...1,030,8S9 91    0 

...l,5S6,080-->*   .  89    8 


Wboever  w«ald  ezamioe  tbe  retoiircet  froM 
ipbence  tbeae  large  lapplies  wore  drawa^  would 
■ee  at  ooce  tbat  notbfaig  but  a  very  bigh  price 
•oold  have  attracted  a  portion  of  tbem  to  tbif 
€onnl«y.  Tbe  wboU  world  aeemed  raoaacbed, 
wilb  a  view  to  tbe  supply  of  Great  Britain 
In  periodfl  of  deartbi  not  tbe  products  of 
£«ro^  and  America  alone  were  prened  into 
o«r  aervicey  but  tboae  of  Aaia  and  Africa 
won  nndo  to  coatribnte  to  oiir  wanta.  He 
did  not  aee  any  reaaon  to  imagine  tbat,  with 
a  moderalo  ai^erago  price  of  658.  per  qoar- 
ter  for  wbeat,  we  lioold  import  npon  an  aver- 
age mon  tban  we  did  dnnng  tbe  91  yean  of 
i|bicb  be  bad  taken  notice,  Snppoaing,  bow- 
ever,  tile  average  amount  of  oar  anuual  importa 
of  wbeat  to  be  l,000<000,  inatead  of  600,000 
quartan,  snnly  no  gnat  alarm  need  be  felt  by 
tbe  Britiab  agriculturiat*  He  woald  atill  bave  to 
anpply  ISvOOO^OOO  quarten^  aadas  tbe  popula- 
tion of  the  country  waa  npidly  incnaaing,  tbe 
deawnd  would  certainly  not  diminiih,  bat,  on 
the  conlraiv,  might  in  a  few  yean  be  expected 
mpfC  materially  te  increaae.  Tbe  plan  be  pro- 
poaad  to  the  boaae  for  an  alteration  of  the  law 
iavoUed  the  malateaance  of  a  ayelem  of  aver* 
t^mm   He  maa  awara  bow  oaf  jaUenable  aucb  a 

2 item  area  at  tbn  preeent  aaomeat  i  bat,  after 
a  moat  aaatuae  reflection,  be  gave  it  as  bia  de> 
oided  opinion^  tbat  ae  long  aa  a  dnty  upon  tbe 
iBB9«ri  ,o€  feraign  eorn  continued  a  part  of  onr 
qnlom«ao  loi^.  meat  it  be  regulated  by  aome 
ajicb  mnchinary  i  and  be  moat  owb«  he  bad  no 
aiicb  vielanli  {objttJon  to  it  aa  be  beard  gene* 
rally  pmtlaimed.  He  eaw  no  reaaoa  to  donbt 
that  the  fraoda  whioh  were  atated  to  bave  been 
nwamitted  might  be  effectnally  prevented  by 
iqHpJying  eilcb  •  lemcdiea  aa  tbe  wladom  of  tm 
If  gialatUM  might  deriae  i  nor  waa  fnud  ao  like* 
lytn  bot  4enmiltmd,  under  a  ^alemof  import, 
viMb  modeantodaiieev  aa  mader  tbe  premnf  law. 
If bi«b  esldbliihed  aa  attiitialbaffrier  to  all  trade 
In. feveign  -cAnit  <antil  pricee  abouM  have  raacb* 
ed  a  given  nmnmit  vVhen  there  waa  a  large 
q«antiiy  of  gimm  la  bond,  waking  for  a  market 
yiemtailing  a  heajvy  lom  npon  Ibe  merchant  ia 
vibmni«iA  belonged  «*»al^|ect  to  damage  and  dn^ 
alme^on  of  vniioBa  kliida«««nd  a  meat  bene- 
IVrinl  market  eaiatittg  jaat  without  tbe  pnointe 
odtJbp  warabD«aa*-4here  waa  eartahily'a  pre- 
minm  bf  Id  ontdTorfaaad^  aueb  aa  hardly  ever  ec- 
l|^d4i«fom«and  which  adght,  htaaaae  hMtanoea* 
boBimaittiblaf'biit  the  akaration  nam  pMMod 
l«  tbi  hwr  •rnuldetonce  remove  all  anchindnce^ 
mmlk  %  U  tbn  tttmom,  thawbolaheneit  to  be  tm* 
talupdiby.'  fraadiilaa^  ratama  would  be  a  aome* 
wlii44aive».diit9r  than  dmt«  at*  which,  wlthoiH  a 
tim<iii#ilo#  In  dnr  amrimta*  Amlgooom  wwmM 
hP:an^tt«d.  .He  had  no  Kmat  appnhenale* 
tWlkaMb  a  moaaa  iwmM  mdnoa  ma»  of  ao  Ugh 


h  aenm  of  honour  at  that  wMdi 
tbe  chancier  of  BritMh  mercbanta,  to 
their  reputation  by  ao  diaboneat  a  practice.  Snp- 
poaing even  tbat  aome  inconvenfence  of  thin  na- 
tare  biBlonged  inherently  to  tbe  avenge  aystem, 
atill  waa  It  not  neceaaary  to  guard  againat  the 
greater  ineooveniencea  of  Import  dnty  vpea  ao 
Important  an  article  aa  grain,  at  perftoda  of 
dearth  ?    They  muat  be  prepared  either  to  con- 
tinue their  dutv  at  whatever  price  eoni  anight 
aaaonnt  to,  or  they  meat  eatablhii  a  pfwctieahle 
BBode,  by  which,  at  a  given  price,  fuch  doty 
ahoutd  ceaaew    ¥Flth  reapect  to  the  int,  he  had 
no  idea  of  a  dnty,  however  moderate,  being 
maintainable  in  a  period  of  dearth.    He  had  no 
idea  of  any  one  wbr  had  reflected  upon  the  irri- 
tation and  feverlab  excitement  alwaya  esiatlBgln 
tbe  public  mind  at  ancb  perioda,  aeiionaly  detrr- 
Hdning  upon  a  law  of  wUch  that  waa  a  prailalua. 
Mr.  Bnrke*a  opinion  upon  tbia  point  waa  deeerv- 
ing  of  great  weight.     He  atated  in  hb  Ihonghta 
aikl  detaila  upon  ncarcity,  puhliriied  la  IT90t 
tbat  be   bad  obaerved  tbat  the  lower  orden 
patientlv  aabmltted  to  any  privationa  on  tbe 
acore  of  food,  ao  long  aa  tbtoy  coald  attribute 
them  to  no  other  canm  than  flm  viaitatioBa  of 
Providence — but  that  the  moment  they  detected 
the  band  of  goverement  Interferhig  with  their 
aupply  of  food,  they  became  diacoalented  and 
rlotooa-* they  attributed  not  a  portion  of  th^ir 
dktrew,  but  tbe  whole  of  It  to  dria  canae.    Thia 
appeared  to  him  a  moat  aonnd  oplniea,  and  he 
treated  that  whntever  change  tfM  boaae  anight 
determine  open  in  the  Core  Lawa,  it  never  woeld 
be  loat  eight  of.    8onw  propoeed  to  reanedy  tbe 
evil  by  entruadng  tbe  Privy  Coonrll  wUh  a 
power  to  auapend  the  duty  when  thev  eaw  rea* 
aon  to  do  ao.  He  did  not  know  what  am  preaent 
Privy  Council  might  feel  npon  the  tabject,  hot 
a  power  more  invldioua,  one  more  dnflcnlt  of 
execution,  without  giving  great  ofence  to  con- 
flicting intereate— one  more  calculated  to  rea- 
der them  odiona  in  the  eyea  of  the  people,  br 
conld  hardly  Imagine.    Othen  lecumamnded  a 
temporary  act  to  be  paaaed  at  a  period  of 
dearth  i  but  it  ahould  be  borne  In  miml,  tbat  a 
dearth  waa  conmoaly  aacertnlned  In  Octol»er  or 
November,  and  tbat  Parilament  did  not  aattallv 
aaaemble  until  Febreary.     It  would  therefore 
be  neceaaary  to  call  It  togeflmr  for  tbia  aperiel 
purpoae,  at  an  vnnaunl  and  Inconvenleot  aeaaoo, 
bealdea  aibriHng  feed  fbr  aH  that  jealbaav  and 
excitement  which  audi  a  proceeding  wonfd  oe- 
ceaaarily  give  rbe  to.     Few  would  eoM^nd, 
thatt  under  the  fieeut  ayu^m  of  trade,  no  deanb 
would  ever  oteur  i  that  It  would  be  ttii^^n^ 
lem  frequent  waa  ob riont  t  hut  to  guard  againar 
it  entirely  waa  an  Utopian  apecniatioa,  mpcn 
which  it  Would  be  aaoat  daagereua  to  leglalate. 
He  moat  own  too,  that  ibt  ImpeaHlnw  of  Ugh 
dntlea  al  very  low  prieev,  which  by  reaaovinf 
pra)ndicet  and  glring  a  feeling  of  aeearify  r«* 
tbe  agrlc«lfiiriat«  would  ao  modi  fbciNtaai*  a 
melleratlon  h^  the  law,  weighed  mark  hi  bia 
mind  In  fkvour  of  a  eentlaoance  ofavefngea, 
wIcboQt  which  im  aoch  provMon  tomH  bt»  made. 
The  lafermathm  derived  frem  Ibne  avefagv'«, 
togethetwith  ibt  cewrtalencelhe  puhlie  deHv  ed 
frem  ihem  In  regulating  nnttf  and  cmittaeca  oi 
varleue aorta, ought  to  mdoee  thehouae  to  paa«o 
belVire  tbey  changed  a  ayaiemwhkb  had  «xianed 
fm*  ao  long  a  pethNl,  afeid  whicb  never,  Ant  bo 
waa  aware  of,  bad  aibrded  grmmd  far 
plnlnt  until  there  waa  gralM  npaa  HMm^ 
prkd,  wM  ^blch  k  bad 
parable  coaaexiott.    He -felt 
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hvm.  rti»irtd .  liwwtiWjiltly.  pvocMtf  to  amwid 
n  UiP  wluch  cooiained  p^incipltts  to  much 
aX  yamnco  with  evory  part  of  oar  policy-*^ 
ao  tawgfat  vUh  iQjnry  to  tlio  people  of  tbif 
conntiy — aa  cuUiraly  pppowd  to  the  spirit  and 
intellifence,  of  the  a|;e;  and  he  deeply  re^ 
grett«d  the  determioattoo  expressed  by  Govern^ 
neoi  not  to  enter  upon  this  important  subject 
in  the  present  session.  If  ever  there  were  a 
period  when  it  coqld  be  discussed  with  less  risk 
of  excitiemen^t  on  the  pobltc  mind  than  another, 
it  WMB  the .  present  No  distress  prevailed 
sinoilgst  angr  cUss«  The  interests,  therefore,  of 
all partieamiifht be  considered  with  that calss* 
neas  and  moderation  so  essential  to  their  beiof 
tkorottgfaly  understood,  lliosa  among  the  afri- 
ciiltural|sts  who  admitted  a  change  to  be  de* 
iirabie,  jbut  xocoounended  the  house  to  wait  ua* 
til  the  moment  of  scarcity  arrived,  surely  tooik 
so  extraordinary  view  of  their  own  interest. 
Did  iftie^  imsi^ine  tl^  to  be  a  period,  when  even 
their,  fair  claims  would  be  patiently,  listened  to? 
pid  tjiey  oots  on  the  contrary,  expect  that  such 
a  feeling,  would  go  forth  throughout  the  coun- 
try— that  clamour,  not  reason — deep  rooted 
prejudice,  not  &ir  judgment^  would  at  such  a 
season  pe  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  sub« 
jecti  It.  was  bis  full  belief,,  that  if  they  aU 
ipwed  the  causes  now  in  operation  to  produce 
their  full- effect  before  thisy  settled  this  great 
qneetlon*  the  agriculturists  must  expect  to  be 
hurried  «wfy  by  the  tide  of  popular  feeling* 
and  to  be  compelled  to  relinquish  all  claims, 
even  the  fairest  And  most  legitimate,  to  protec- 
tion vii  security .^•Many  ouer  points  remained 
to  be  noticed,  but  he  had  already  trespassed  at 
too  great  length  upon  the  time  and  paticuce  of 
the  tiouse,*nd  woiud  conclude  by  moving**  that 
(he  hoase  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  boRse  to  consider  of  the  Com  Laws."* 

Mr.  Qtioek  said,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
the  hoQ.  member  had  made  out  a  case  suffi- 
ciently s^ong  to  justify  him  in  calling  upon 
the  hoosc  to  accede  to  his  proposition.  In  the 
last  six  years,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
&8s*  3d.  per  quarter,  and  he  would  ask  the 
house  whethert,  considering  ail  the  expences  to 
which  the  fiumer  was  sulyect,  it  was  possible 
lor  him  to  form  his  land  at  a  lower  price  7  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  present  system  of 
com  laws,  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head, 
worked  well,  and  afbrded  the  farmer  a  fair  re- 
muperating  price.  He  was  not  the  advocate 
of  high  prices,  and  he  considered  that  60s.  per 
owf rter  wui  a  fair  remoneratioo  on  wheat,  and 
mk,  on  barley.  He  was  desirous  that  every 
worktqg.man  In  this  country  should  have  an 
adeqoate  recompence  for  his  labour,  and  should 
on  tfie  Saturday  night  be  enabled  to  diifttse 
ceiafbrt.amoB|p|t  his  ^ife  and  children  (bear, 
hear). .  Nothing*  uf  courw,  could  be  more  po- 
pular tban  the  doctrine  of  cheap  bread.  Once 
raise  the  clamour  about  it,  and  it  would  natu- 
rally.i:no  like  .wild  iire  through  the  country  i 
but  Jet  the  hoate  remember  that  the  expences 
< A  which  land  wassuliiect  were  extremely  high, 
mndih^her  than  the  hon.  member  bad  stated; 
t^eiis.wcre  the  coats  of  roads,  bridges,  gaols, 
ccnotv  rales,  poor  rates,  and  all  the  rest,  all 
of  il^cH  fnH.  upon  the  land.  It  was  a  mistake 
tQ  N^'ppose  that  tb9  iahouring  classes  suffered 
in  .copneqi^Qce  of  high  prices  i  they  derived 
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Ikttr  adv«ati«q  wUlet  th»  fhner  ei^biyiBd  thd 
Woeflt  of  high  prtoes.  There  never  mt'  a 
period  when  the  country  was  more  pr osperotft 
than  at  present,  and  at  no  former  perfioil,  unlit 
the  notice  of  the  hon.  member's  motion,  did 
there  prevail  a  more  general  tranquillity  %  hb 
therefore  thou|fht  the  hon.  member  had  much 
to  answer  for.  It  was  quite  absurd  to  talk  of 
our  being  able  to  compete  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. TlMy  might  as  well  say  that  if  two  horses 
started,  the  one  with  a  feather  on  its  back,  tiie 
other  with, twelve  stone^  t|iat  the  chance  would 
be  equal.  Whilst  things  continued  as  they 
were,  such  a  contest  woul^  be  impossible ;  but 
only  let  Jfobn  Bull  start  fair,  and  ha  would 
back  him  ten  to  one  (bear,  kiear).  He  thought 
the  house  should  leave  ^  srell  enough  alon^,^ 
and  should  therefore  morve  the  prerioas  quet** 
tiom 

Mr.  Cwrmen  observed,  that  the  agitatton  nt 
this  question  brought  the  man«ftieturer  and  the 
agriculturist  in  direct  ooliision  9  and  although 
the  country  had  no  security  of  a  supply  front 
abroad,  they  had  a  certainty  that  the  proposed 
alterations  would  throw  much  land  out  of  cul- 
tivation, which  would  lead  lo  tho  most  disas- 
trous consequeacesi 

Lord  Ojmumfotsn  said,  that  the  hon.  mover 
seemed  to  pUce  too  mnth  dependence  on  the 
supply  from  foreign  countries.  He  should  hb 
slow,  in  acceding  to  any  proposition  ■  having  « 
tendency  to  injure  our  hardy  rustic  population, 
which  constituted  the  strength  of  tbie  empire. 

Mr.  Hitskiuan  saidf  that  he  did  not  intend*  to 
advert  to  the  details  which  his  hon.  friend  had 
with  such  great  labour  and  research  suhmittetf 
to  the  consideration  of  the  house.    He  shouM, 
therefore,  only  say  that  he  concurred  with  hftt 
in  his  general  principle,  that  the  trade  in  corti 
ought  to  be  conducted  ^ith  the  same  libeml 
policy  which  was  adopted  with  respect  to  odber 
branches  of  the  commerce  of  the  conatry  1  but 
he  did  not  think  that  the  present  time  was  Iker 
most  fit  for  its  introduction.    In  the  outset  he 
wished  it  might  be  distinctly  understood,  thm4 
it  was  to  the  time  only  that  be  objected.     If  It 
should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  house  to  go  tato- 
the  committee,  he  might  have  to  propose  mea- 
sures, diflTering  not  in  principle,  Irai  in  degree,* 
from  his  hon.  friend*s  view  of  the  suhjeet.    Hhl 
opinions  on  the  com  laws  were  not  unknown  to 
the  house  and  country.    Tbev  were  on  rttar4 ' 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  IfiSI,  and 
since  then  he  had  seen  no  reason  to  depart  fremi' 
them.  There  were  few  gentlemen,  he  believed, 
who  were  once  disposed  to  differ  from  that 
report,  but  would  now  concur  in  Its  general 
conclusions  t  but  while  they  adttltted  these,' 
he  would  allow  there  might  still  be  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  time,  mode,  and  degree  df 
making  any  alteration  iu  the  laws  as  they  now 
stood.    He  would  assert  that,  with  the  fisctf 
before  him,  of  com  being  sold  in  the  ports  of 
France  and  the  Netheclands  at  half  the  price 
at  which  it  could  he  purchased  here,  no  man 
would  be  warranted  in  contending  that  the  pre- 
sent com  laws  could  be  adopted  as  a  pcrma<* 
nent  system  (hear,  hear).     We  were  now  in 
the  Irnih  year  of  peace,  and  it  was  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  price  of  com  hero 
could  not  continue  so  much  above  that  at  which 
it  might  be  procured  at  the  ports  on  the  oonti* 
nent  i  but  if  this  fhct  were  worthy  of  eonside->' 
ration^  there  was  another  which  It  was  also  ot 
importance  to  bear  in  mind.    For  forty  year%^ 
this  eountrr  allowed  a  trma  trade  in  com,  aild 
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Ht  tf^cry  yHr  o#  that  line  We  inperted  « 
qMSplly  Mere  er  lew  frea  Ihe  confineiit  TImt 
InfMitaAioo  bed  beee  diecotitiiiied  fer  the  lest 
•is  ye«n,  during  wMch  we  did  not  rcceire 
fren  «bn»d  any  ttddMoft  te  oer  faeiae  supply. 
ThU  ielemiptieB  creeled  one  ef  the  freetett 
dMcuhire  under  wMdi  we  were  called  opon 
\9  rethd  the  present  com  laws  t  fl>r,  the  con- 
seqeence  of  the  folerrnption  was,  a  great  ar- 
cnranlatlfm  ef  eora  in  irfl  the  cevntries  fh>in 
which  we  were  in  the  habit  ef  tm  petting*  To 
this  was  to  be  added,  that*  since  we  had  ceased 
ID  import  com,  onr  harvests  at  'home  Imd  been 
more  than  nsnaHy  prodnetive  t  and  be  beliered 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  other  com  conn- 
tries  of  Bnropeu  There  was  then  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  stocii  of  com  on  hand  In  all  the 
CooUneotel  porta  from  •arbicb  we  bad  usnally 
imported,  and  this  w**  farther  increased  by 
the  fact  that  Spain  and  Portagal,  tmilating  oar 
eaample^  had  latterly  received  less  than  their 
naaal  sapply  from  the  nonbera  ports.  The 
renalt  ef  all  these  circamslcnces  was,  that  the 
snpply  was  at  prseent  so  'mnch  beyond  the  de- 
mand in  mavf  t>f  the  Enmpean  ports,  that  in 
seme  «orn  did  not  prodnce  twff,  In  others  not 
one  third,  and  in  others  again  not  one  fonrlh  of 
Hm  aveittge  prices  of  the  last  forty  years,  be- 
Ibre  fbey  had  ceased  to  export  com  to  this 
coantry  (hear,  hear).  Now  it  was  not  travel- 
ling into  nay  new  theory  of  political  economy 
to  aasert  that  tim  average  price  in  those  poru 
for  Ihe  last  forty  years,  might  be  taken  as  the 
Isir  price,  whidi  would  give  some  remubera* 
lion  to  the  grower,  and  tbot  any  thing  less  than 
that  woald  be  a  lose  to  him.  From  returns 
which  he  had  seen,  it  appeared  that  the  average 
price  in  Danlsic  for  the  last  forty  years,  be- 
fore importation  to  this  country  was  inter- 
rupted, waa  45s.  and  a  fraction.  It  must  then 
be  evident  that  any  thing  much  below  that 
prke  wobM  be  a  loss  to  the  grower.  It  would 
be  aniair  to  Infer  the  real  cost  price,  at  the 
peesfwt  day«  from  what  the  rora  would  fetch  in 
the  aurleet.  He  woald  ask  the  hon.  member 
who  iatrednced  this  notion— he  would  appeal 
to  Ibehon.  members  for  Ireland,  and  ask  what 
diiereace  would  it  not  have  made  to  that 
cotntiy  if,  some  yeaie  back,  we  bad  removed 
ha  free  tfade  in  the  eiport  of  com  to  Great 
Brilata,  and  not  allowed  a  vent  for  its  supera- 
bnadant  harvests  }  Would  any  man  say,  that 
the  price  to  which  com  would  have  falleo  after 
■Mb  iatorruptioB,  should  be  taken  as  a  fair 
crileriea  of  the  cost  of  production  ?  He  was 
Mre  BO  WKk  point  would  be  contended,  and  he 
■ajnlslBiid  that  neither  could  It  be  contended 
wilb  feapect  to  the  cost  of  growing  the  article 
In  thoee  countries  whose  import  of  cora  to 
BaglaBd  bad  been  interrupted.  He  did  not 
■ay  this  ant  of  nay  particular  feeling  of  com- 
passion Ibr  the  holders  of  foreign  com  in  foreign 
ports,  but  merely  to  point  out  to  the  attention 
af  Ibe  hoase,  that  when  we  came  to  any  per- 
■naent  measure  for  regulating  the  fanportation 
af  com,  we  should  look  rather  at  the  cost  of 
producing  It  ia  the  countries  where  it  was  now 
to  cheap,  than  at  the  price  which  it  might  bring 
to  Ibe  groner  after  so  long  an  interruption  of 
bin  exporta.  Another  view  of  the  question  was, 
Hmt  some  of  the  counties  from  which  we  had 
Ibnaeily  imported  grain,  having  no  other  vent 
fop  their  anrplus  produce  but  what  our  wants 
ander  particalar  circumstances  might  create, 
waald  diecaatlaue  to  grow  com,  aiid  employ 
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and  that  thtts  Ihe  surplus  in  tlie  market  would 
remedy  itaeiC  This  was  an  important  feature 
in  the  cane,  when  they  catte  to  look  at  the 
question  in  anotber  light.  His  boo.  IKend  bad 
slated,  on  die  authority  of  several  letters  from 
the  "continent,  that  this  bad  already  been  the 
case  In  some  places — that  many  indlviduala 
bad  discontinued  the  cultivation  of  com,  and 
had  laid  down  their  lands  under  pasture  for 
lar^e  flocks  of  sheep  |  and  here  be  begged  to 
state  a  circumstance  to  illustrate  how  the  inter- 
'ruption  in  any  one  branch  of  trade  tended  to 
affect  most  sensibly  our  general  commercial 
system.  He  alluded  to  the  tax  on  foreign  wool, 
which  he  himself  acknowledged  to  have  sup- 
ported some  few  years  ago.  The  consequence 
of  that  Imposifion  was,  to  have  depressed  the 
value  of  low  priced  wool  on  the  Continent  bj 
excluding  it  from  our  markets,  that  the  wool 
growen  of  Silesia,  and  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, established  manufactories  for  coarse 
cloths,  and  were  able  to  undersell  us  in  that 
article,  and  had  in  a  great  degree  excluded  u* 
from  the  markets  of  the  United  Statea  and 
South  America.  The  romoval  of  the  tax  on 
foreign  wool,  however,  remedied  that  evil.  As 
soon  as  it  could  be  imported  here,  it  rose  in 
price  to  the  manufacturers  abroad,  from  twenty- 
three  to  thirty-three  florins.  We  were  thus 
enabled  to  compete  with  them,  and  In  a  s^ort 
thne  drove  them  from  their  own  and  the  A  me. 
rican  market  (hear  hear).  He  mentioned  these 
facts  to  show  die  efl'ects  of  an  accumulation  In 
the  foreign  market,  and  tbe  dificulties  whirb 
it  threw  in  our  way  at  present  in  bringing 
about  any  effectual  alieration  In  the  com  laws. 
He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  tbe  fact, 
that  if  we  now  opened  our  ports  to  an  aorr- 
stricted  core  trade,  we  might  introduce  all  at 
once  the  great  accumulation  in  the  forei^ 
ports,  and  thus  disgust  the  home  grower  with 
a  free  tmde  in  corn.  That  diere  wero  inc<m. 
veniences  attending  the  system  In  whichever 
way  we  treated  It,  he  did  not  deny,  but  tbev 
were  the  necessary  result  of  the  system  wbicli 
we  bad  adopted  in  1815— «f  that  monopoly  to 
which  we  were  in  consequence  expose>d,  and 
which  he  would  show,  beforo  be  sat  down, 
could  not  afford  a  permanent  advantage  to  any 
party.  TIm*  question,  then,  was,  wilb  Ibis  ac- 
cumuladon  In  the  foreign  market,  what  coarse 
ought  we  to  pnnue)  There  wero  varioaa 
ways  of  treating  the  subject.  Those  wba 
thought  that  the  home  grower  ought  to  have  a 
monopoly  up  to  a  certain  price,  and  that  above 
that  there  should  be  a  free  trade,  would  fastro- 
dttce  the  same  alternation  of  ssoaopioly  aad 
tree  trade  to  which  he  bad  just  adverted ;  bat 
then  the  question  came — at  what  price  sboald  iIm 
ftve  trade  begin?  His  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Suffolk  had  in  a  fair  and  candid  maaaer  aaid, 
that  lookinr  to  the  altemtioo  of  circamsiaaces 
since  1815,  lie  should  consider  tbe  prohlbitioa 
of  com  at  (K>8.  as  quite  sufllcieat  to  aford  as 
fkir  a  remunerating  price  to  tbe  Britiib  grower, 
as  80s.  did  in  die  year  1815.  This  was  a  fitir 
and  honest  admission,  that  tbe  time  was  aol  isr 
distant  beyond  which  the  present  system  could 
not  be  continued.  One  niode  suggested  woaJd 
thus  be  to  prohibit  Importation  as  long  aa  corm 
did  not  exceed  IIOs.  here ;  and  aaodier  was  to 
have  the  ports  constantly  open,  wilb  mscb  a 
duty  as  would  afford  a  protection  to  Ibe  EaglM 
lisrmer.  If,  however,  the  reduction  were  snada 
to  00s.,  tbe  whole  af  tbe  accumaUtiau  of  ' 
ports  of  tbe  continent  woald  be  " 
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6ie  coQDtrjr.   ,Wluit  the  e^ect  of  ib^t  would  be, 
hf  would  noi  attempt  io  describe,  though  be  did 
not  partake  of  the  general  fears  entcrtainqd  o  i 
the  subject  (hear,  hear).     If  a  permanent  duty 
were  to  be  fixed,  bow,  be  would  ask,  were  tbej 
to  deal  with  the  accumulations  on  the  continent  ? 
Were  they  to  be  admitted  at  once,  or  graduallpr  ? 
Thede    considerations    showed    the  difficuities 
with  which  die  question  was  surrounded  at  the 
present  time,  and  which  could  not  be  expected 
to  embarraaa  it  at  another  period.    The  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day,  which  prevented  an 
attempt  to  alter  the  com  laws,  were  so  forcibly 
allnded  to  in  the  reportof  thecomm.tteeof  1821, 
that  he  diould  be  induced  to  trouble  the  house 
with  the  e:^ tract.     After  suggesting  the  pro- 
priety of  a  trade  in  corn,  open  to  all  nations 
in  the  world,  subject  only  to  a  fair  protecting 
duty,  the  committee   proceeded  to  say — *'  In 
soggesting  this  change  of  system  for  further  con- 
sideration, as  a  possible  improvement  of  the 
com  laws  at  some  future  time,  the  committee 
are  fally  aware  of  the  unfitness  of  the  present 
moment  for  attempting  such  a  change,  when, 
owing  to  tl|e  general  abundance  of  the  lale  har- 
vests'in  Europe,  and  to  the   markets  .of  tliis 
connnry  having  been  sbut  against  foreign  corn 
for  near  SO  months,  a  ^reat  accumulation  has 
taken  place  In  the  !hiu|>uig  ports  on  the  conti- 
Denr»  and  io  the  warehouses  of  foreign  com  in 
tha  eolkniry  ;    and  when  that  accumulation, 
from  want  of  any  vent,  is  held  at  very  low 
priet^  and  might  tend  still  further  to  depress 
tile  already  overstocked  markets  of  this  coun- 
tiy,  ifallowed  to  be  introduced  at  this  period, 
except  at  such  a  high  rate  of  duty  as  it  would 
be  i^xpedient  to  attempt,  and  moreover  very 
ififficolt  to  determine.     The  present  market- 
price  of  ttte  com  thus  accumulated,  is  not  the 
measure  of  the  cost  at  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced, or  of  the  rate  at  which  it  can  be  afforded 
by  the  foreign  grower,  but  the  result  of  a  gene- 
ral glut  of  the  article,  of  a  long  want  of  demand, 
add  of  heavy  loss  on  the,  part  of  those  by  whom 
it  has  been  raised,  and  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
now  held  either  in  the  warehouses  of  (he  contt- 
neot  or  of  (his  country.**     It  vias,  therefore,, 
cvfdeol,   that  the  difficuKies  which  at  present' 
existed  were  fully  contempIa(ed  by  the  com- 
mittee four  years  ago.     He  would  now,  how- 
ever, observe,   that  having  said  the   present 
fime  was  not  the  most  fit  for  such  an  alteration, 
it'was  not  for  him  to  assert,  that  the  whole  of 
the   difficulty  would  be  removed  by  the  next 
•e^sioo.     It  was  possible,  that  some  vent  might 
b^  obtained  for  the  glut  at  present  in  the  fo- 
reign iaarket.     If  it  sboulu  be  absorbed,  it 
w'pufd  remove  one  great  diflBculty  in  meeting 
the  Question  ;  If  not,  be  for  one,  looking  at  the 
time  which  the  present  laws  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, aod  the  chance  of  having  better  ipforina- 
cioii  'oil  the  subject  next  session,  would  be  pre- 
^^e4*jf)ien  It  arrived,  to  go  into  the  full  con- 
•ilfetsmoD  of  it  with  the  view  of  providing  some 
p^fmaveiit  measure.    "piflicoUies  he  was  pre- 
pAreJ'to  expect;  but  (hey  were  not  such  as, 
in'^lft  <mfaflon,  might  not  be  overcome.     Lookr 
in^  %iA  fo  another  great  measure — the  law  for 
re^Mkfkifi  the  currency  of  the  country,  against 
wCrcH  mqperable  dlmculties  were  supposed  to 
e!^r — breioembeied  what  had  been  observed 
by^siil'io&  member  (Mr.  Baring),  that  those 
^  ~\mf^cnM^i  should  not  deter  the  legis- 
latfeff^ffW  Coming  back  to  the  sound  principles 
(fiulxcotlomy.    That  greai  measure  was 
i.  Sltt^  reif&U  had  fully  jUitlCcd  the]  would sti^l.lcavelboowneai^i 


wisdom  which  dieiated  .iii  taactMehf.    So  kr- 
tristed  it  would  be  Ibiad'with  (ho  pteseit  qWMN 
tioa.    He  abould  ia  the  aex t  semfaMi  bo  <^^iwpara 
to  concur  to  same  meaanre  which  would  lix  the 
duty  at  a  certaiA  rate,  Io  i>e  gradaally  fwduoed^ 
S.1  as  that  the  aupply  firom  foreig*  couotrks' 
might  b  v  degrees  come  ta  Us  lair  level.    H» 
believed  it  was  the  intentioa  of  tbe  legislature 
in  1821  to  give  to  the  British  farnwr  a  monottoly 
of  the  home-market,  for  a  certain  period,  in  o^ 
der  to  redeem  the  great  losses  be  had  euslained  9 ' 
bul»  by  the  commencement  of  the  next  session, 
that  period  would  have  been  snffieiently  ex* 
tended.     He  could  not  believe  the  stock'  en' 
hand  at  home  to  be  very  great.    Indeed^  the ' 
high  price  at  this  season,  induced  him  to  tblnic  - 
that  the  supply  was  little  if  any  thing  beyond' 
the  demand  |  and  it  was  not  at  all  improbable, 
that  before  the  I5th  of  Aiifuat  aext.  If  the  cerH 
laws  were  allowed  to  resMin  ia  their  preKiit 
state,  we  might  before  that  period  have  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  markets  poaringio  their  aocumv* 
lations  upon  us.  This  waaa  circainstance,whleli ' 
for  the  sake  of  ihe  country,*  onghl  to  be  guarded* 
against.    He  yvould^  therefore,  take  an  eavly 
opportunity  of  •ubmittiiga:propeBilio*  to  ffkie  * 
bouse,  of  opening  the  slores-faere^  and  allewiag  ' 
the  bonded  corn  to  enter  the  market ;  jiad  alter 
the  admission  of  the  hon.mdmbeff ,  that  60s.  woeld  * 
be  a  fair  rem  uoeratieo  Io  tbe.la«kier,  he  thoajdhC ' 
that  to  this  proposition  there,  coold  be  ii»  ob«  * 
jecdoo.  .Hepooldnot  leokat.the  pessibtlftj' 
of  having  the  porta  throws  .open  on  tli»15A  oif  * 
August  to  the  glut  in:  the  foreign  marketr  wlti»-  * 
ont  feelings  of  apprehension  as^e  the  conse^  ' 
quences ;  and  if  be  cquldsa arrange  at  Io  keep' ' 
the  price  below  that  which- wouJd  admit  fvreiM  ' 
corn,  without  keeping. it  toe  lowr^he  tbonght  • 
he' should  be  petformiag  ^roat  acrtice'lo  the  * 
country.    The  quantity  eC  foreign  com  at  pre-»-  * 
sent  in  bond  in  m»  country,  waa  not  se  great ' 
as  was  imagined.    It  wae  estknated  at  ^4,000* 
quarters  of  wheat»  and  a  very 'small  (psantlfty  ' 
of  other  kinds  of  grain.   OHe  waaure;  iknttf  * 
any  gentleman  w«re  to  abjeot  t»the  adniimlon 
of  thi»  corn,  which  was  cakelated  lareleaie  a  '' 
capital  that  bad  been  so  longleeked  np,-  be 
mu8t  take  a  very  diil'ereatvicwofi  Ibis  qnettitm 
from  that  which  presented  itself.  t»  hit  rnfad. 
It  was  not  from  any  feeling  ef  regard;  to  fhe  * 
owners  of  the  com  that  be  enade  tMsecatenient.  • 
They  had  speculated  in  the  article,  and  tmuit  "^ 
stand  by  the con^queacesoC their speentMlee. '' 
They  might  have  made  a  profit  o^i  of  4t ;  ar 
things  had  turned  outi  thcgr  had  sustained  a  lose: 
Coosideringy  therefore,  the  charges  whleb  the  * 
parties  bad  already  paid  apon  this  com,  and  -^ 
the  loss  which  tliey  had  eastaiaedy -not  only  in  ' 
being  deprived  of  all  interest  on  the  capital  - 
which  had  been  locked  up  by  tt^  but  also  in  be«  - 
ing  deprived  of  (be  use  of  that  capital  itself,  he**< 
was  sure  that  if  ihey  were  aow  atlewed-te^eelt  ^ 
that  corn  at  80s.  per  quarter^thayweuldbe  Ibsen-  • 
by  such  a  procedure.     The-propasak  wMch^e  *  ' 
should  hereafter  make  to  tbs  noose  woaldbe'lMf  * 
— that  the  corn  now  in  bond  shoBld«ome  ovi  nC" 
70s.  per  quarter.    14  ow  the  avesages  at  Jhe^elid  -^ 
of  March,  before  this  question  begaa-te  be^agK-  '^ 
tated,  were  69s.  per  qnarlery  and  beleffe  tiW  *■ 
time  vf ould  have  reached  70s.  pec  oua^nerv  hnd^'' 
it  not  been  fur  its  agitation.    He.neagbt^  thdC"*"' 
wheo  the  price  of  corn  reached  -thataamf  tb^  *' 
house   would  net  ol^ect  io  the  admiesien>ef '*- 
boodc<i  com  into  the  nsarket,  on  pagnoflntof^^n*  *■ 
doty  of  8s.  or  lOt.  per^quarter,  uepeiiinHy'a»it' 
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itmddmM^lam^  Tlifty  wonld  not  be  at  liberty 
)i»  lain  k  oot  of  bond  all  at  dnoe ;  bot  a«  four 
•IBoalhaamt  elapse  before  the  coBunenoenwRt 
J«f  tbe  nest  barrett,  tbey  woeld  be  at  liberty  to 
take  it  oat  in  foar  qoarterly  portiom,  provided 
'ibat  If  tbe  whole  of  it  were  not  withdrawn  by 
the  15th  of  next  Angual,  the  owaera  of  it  should 
be  liable  to  all  the  ceadiilons  upon  which  it  was 
"origteally  imported.  He  thought  that  by  such 
ceystem,  the  country  would  be  saved  froai  that 
revulsion  which  night  otiierwise  take  place, 
•bonid  a  large  Importatioa  of  foreign  com  take 
plaee  before  the  month  of  Aojgast  next  eosoing. 
Another  advantage  which  woaid  arise  from  it 
would  lie  thia-*<tlnU  much  of  the  accumulated 
com  in  lids  country  would  be^disposed  of  before 
the  arrival  of  tbe  period  when  the  corn  laws 
iqust  come  under  the  revision  of  parliament. 
He  tlwrsfoie  tlwught,  that  there  could  be  no  ra- 
'  tional  objection  to  tlw  details  of  the  measure 
which  he  had  just  mentioned  i  he  should  bring  it 
forward  on  an  early  day*  aad  he  trusted,  that  he 
sboold  then  be  able  lo  convince  the  house  that  a 
duK  of  8a.  or- 10s.  per  quaner  would  be  quite 
aaSoicnt  for  the  protection  of  die  interests  nf  all 
'  parties-  concerned  in  thia  great  question.  -  Tbe 
Doiim  would  not,  he  was  sure,  expect  him  to 
enter-  upon  the  viows  which  government  took  as 
to  the  proper  conne  to  be  adoptsd  upon  this 
aabjeet.  The  ioasoas  why  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
iding  would  be  higUy  impolitic  were  so  ob- 
that  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to-  reca- 
pitulate them.  He  ooold  not«  however*  refirain 
from  dIsiMiting  from  the  language  which  had 
•lUleii  from  bis  bon.  frieod  (Mr-  Gooch),  who 
bad  said^  *'  The  preeent  law  worked  well ;  and 
why  not  let  well  alone?**  Now  he  (Mr.  H.) 
had  always  understood  that  the  great  detidera- 
ten  in  tbb  question  was  to  provide  steadiness 
oC  price.  But  how  did  the  present  law  provide 
for  tliese  ends  )  By  limiting  the  markets  from 
wbieh  wo  drew  onr  supplies^y  destroying  the 
^ent  whicfa  we  should  otherwise 


have  for  our 
whtaitver  we  were  blessed  with  a  su- 
yaeabmidant  harveot— and  by  exposing  us  to  an 
altsmaie  fluctaatlon  of  hi|^  aad  low  prices. 
To  say  of  a  system  which  elected  the  price  of 
labour  and  the  comforts  of  the  labourer,  and 
'which  caamped  tbe  resources  not  only  of  tbe 
aMonfoctnrer»  but  also  of  the  former  himself— 
ihM  it  werked  welL  was  so  compteteiy  refuted 
by  tbe  report  of  1881*  that  he  was  surprised 
thai  anr.  man  should  be  bold  enough  to  make  it. 
What  <bdthey  think  of  Us  working  well  in  1888, 
whan  cam  was  as  low  as  38s.  per  quarter  (bear, 
bear),  aad  when  gentlemett  came  down  to  the 
boose  nightly  lo  talk  of  a  national  bankruptcy, 
and  to  propane  the  asost  extraordinary  changes 
la  the  currency  ?  At  the  present  moment  it 
well  I  bat  had  the  country  gentle- 
forcottoD  theirown  misfortunes,  their  former 
paedictums  of  rala  to  tbe  country ,^nay,  their 
repeated  reqaeeta  that  this  sysCcai,  ahich  now 
wofked  so  well,  should  be  instantly  altered 
(hear,  bear)  }  la  two  years,  the  price  of  com 
liad  varied  from  118s.  to  SBs.  per  quarter. — 
So€b>aAactuatloa  la  price  deprived  the  busi- 
mm  of  tbe  former  of  all  security,  and  convert- 
•«dit  lain  a.  baaiaesa  of  mere  gaoibling.  The 
"ttiaiag  babblee  eoald  aot  produce  more  gamb- 
iag  Iban  that  to  svhich  such  flactaations  must 
neciMsarily  lead  Tho  man  who  engaged  in  a 
long  labse,  CMild  aot  at  present  be  aware  of 
t  iha  caaditioas  apaa  which  he  was  taking  it,  or 
wCche  reMdta  which  it  might  produce  a  pun  his 
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convenience of  the  system,  took  it  tbe  dti 
lion  in  which  we  were  placed,  alien  a  bad  har- 
vest made  it  necessary  tor  us  to  go  to  the  fttreign 
market.  The  price  of  com  immediately  ad- 
vanced there:  the  foreign  Govemmcni,  seeing 
our  demand  for  it,  laid  a  tax  upon  tbe  article: 
this  forther  increased  the  price— but  be  would 
punue  the  description  no  forther.  To  assert 
that  this  was  *'  working  well**  was  too  grass  a 
fallacy  to  be  entertained  far  a  slagle  momesL 
An  assertion  bad  been  made,  that  if  the  prices 
did  fluctuate  excessively,  tbey  still  prodaceda 
fair  average  price.  A  foir  average  price !  Be 
wondered  what  this  phrase  meant,  when  appli- 
ed to  the  provisions  of  the  people.  He  sbovid 
like  to  know  how  any  gentleman,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  eat  a  good  dinner  everv  day.woald 
like  to  be  kept  one  week  without  food,  aad  to 
be  supplied  the  next  with  twice  as  much  as  he 
wanted.  Would  be  feel  satisfied  at  being  told 
that>e  bad  got  a  fair  average  qnaatiiy  of  pro- 
visions for  each  day  in  the  two  weeks  (hear, 
bear,  and  a  langb) }  He  thought  that  tbe  gcoile- 
man  would  not  be  satisfied— that  he  wodJd  find 
such  an  averaging  system  to  be  neither  whole 
some  to  bis  constitution  nor  pleasant  to  hu 
stomach  (hear,  hear).  But  it  was  said  that  to 
vrithdraw  our  protection  from  the  manufactures 
of  the  country,  and  to  continue  It  to  the  cora, 
was  acting  upon  an  erroneous  system.  Ha  de- 
nied this  position  entirely,  and  contended,  that 
reasoning  from  analogy  in  a  case  like  the  pre- 
sent must  necessarily  lead  to  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion. In  the  first  place  we  could  maaafac- 
lure  cheaper  than  every  other  countrv ;  bot 
every  other  country  could  grow  com  cM^per 
than  we  could.  In  the  next,  although  la  1773 
tbe  duty  on  cotton  bad  been  reduced  10  per 
cent,  we  still  exported  90  millions  of  cottiMs 
anudaliy.  But  did  we  export  90  buabeb  of 
corn }  Then  there  was  no  accumulation  of  cot- 
tons on  the  continent,  but  them  was  aa  ac- 
cumulation of  corn.  When  there  was  aa  ac- 
cumulation of  cotton,  the  manufoctnrer  coald 
cootroct  his  supply  }  but  could  a  similar  mea- 
sure be  adopted  by  tbe  agriculturist,  when  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  corn  ?  Beside  these  cea- 
siderations,  there  were  several  others,  applytag 
to  agriculture,  and  not  to  manufacluret.  which 
were  sufficient  to  convince  any  impartial  ssAn 
that  tbe  argument  founded  upon  this  analogy 
was  any  thing  bdt  logical  (hear,  hear).  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  wished  to  run  the  risk  of 
endangering  the  constitution  by  lesaeaiag  t^ 
rank  which  the  landed  interest  h^lfi  in  the 
country.  To  be  admitted  Into  that  clasa,  oagbt 
to  be  the  ambition  of  every  man  who  by  hisia* 
duslry  and  his  talents  bad  acquired  a'  Ibrtane 
for  his  family.  He  was  quite  wUQng,  seeiac 
that  the  rents  had  already  adjusted  tbeaMeU^ca 
to  the  alteration  in  the  currency,  and  to  tbe  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country,  to  give  any 
protection  to  the  landed  Interest,  which  weald 
obviate  the  necessity  of  any  redacdoa  la  the 
relative  situation  which  It  now  held  with  regard 
to  the  rest  of  tbe  community.  Still  It  was  qaltia 
evident  that  there  must  be  some  limit  at  wbick 
foreian  com  must  be  adaiitted  Into  tbe  coantr^. 
The  diflicnity— and  it  was  one  which  r^qairwd 
all  tbe  attention  of  Government — was  In  see  at 
what  point  the  price  of  .labonr  was  |liel¥  to 
produce  such  a  otminuUon  of  profit  and  or  ca- 
pital to  the  manufacturer  at  to  coa&nel  hba  «• 
seek  prolection  in  a  foreign  state.  Capital  and 
skill  could  oot  be  compelled  lo  r«amia  in  tMa 
coootry—they  were  certath  to  emlgrats  B  ilej 
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were'  fanpelled^  bttrdbni  they  were  unable  to 
bear;  it  was  tbei^efbre  die  doty  of  the  house  to 
watch  the  effbct  of  the  price  of  labour  oo  the 
adTantafCB  we  at  present  possessed ;   and  if 
gentlemen  reflected  that  it  was  to  the  capital 
and  skill  which  oar  manufiicturerB  possessed 
thai  the  agricultonil  Interest  owed  its  present 
prosperity,  Ihey  wonid  see  Ibat  If  their  capital 
and  skill  were  removed  fktMn  ns,  the  ai^ricirlttt- 
rials  in  the  long  ruto  most  be  the  greatest  sof- 
fec«jr&    At  this  moment  America,  which  pro- 
cared  the  raw  material  more  easily  than  we  did, 
waa  snaniifactoring  cottons  »  cheaply  as  to  be 
driving  oar  cottons  oat  of  ^ke  maHtet.    At  this 
moaneat  American  cotton  goods  were  on  thfiir 
passage  to  different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean! 
and  were  selling  there  at  a  price  at  which  we 
could  not  afford  to  furnish  them.    If  capital 
had  not  a  fair  remuneration  here,  it  would  seek 
for  it  in  America.    To  give  it  a  fair  remunera-* 
tion,  the  price  of  labour  mast  be  kept  down  to 
a  cestain  point    An  hon.  member  had  stated, 
«b4  almost  as  if  it  inul  been  a  reproach  to  them, 
that  the  workmen  of  liondon  had  roast  beef  and 
plwn^podding  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 
and  Tuesday.    He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that 
they  bad  it  not,  aad  be  had  little  doubt  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  wash  such  dainties  down 
by  large  drauglits  of  the  amrient  and  consiito- 
lienal  beverage,  beer.    Now  he  would  wish  the 
hob  member  the  neat  time  that  he  presided  at 
the  Farmers*  Club,  to  aak  the  members  of  it, 
vbence  came  the  niast  beef,  the  plum-puddlag, 
and  tho  beer,  on  which  the  workmen  banquet- 
ed, and  what  would  be  the  coodfHon  of  those 
wbo  produced  these  articles,  if  the  workmen 
coulo  lUft  procure  msmey  to  purchase  them  ? 
Agriculture  could  not  flouiisb,  unless  all  other 
clasaea  In  the  country  were  in  prosperity.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures  could  not  be  sustained 
here,  if  they  met  with  greater  advantages  in 
otlier  countries.    The  profits  now  derived  from 
tbera  were  smaller  than  they  had  been  at  any 
former  period  $  and  any  thing  Which  tended  to 
increase  them  would  he  productive  of  great  be- 
nefit.     He  meniioned    this    circumstance    to 
prove,  that' it  Would  he  necessary  to  eater  at  a 
future  time  upon  the  revision  of  the  com  laws ; 
thoagh  be  maintained,  as  be  had  before  done, 
that  the  present  was  not  the  moment  for  com- 
mencing it    We  bad  done  a  great  deal  already 
to  promote  the  freedom  of  trade  t  but  eveiy 
thing  could  net  be  done  at  once.    We  had  al- 
lowed the  itaaportation  of  wool,  of  iron,  and  of 
various  articfes  widch  bad  formerly  heed  pro- 
hibited |  and  the  effect  of  that  measure  had  been 
fo  produce  a  large  importation  of  the  prohibited 
articles.     Some  difliculty  might  ar^,  if  we 
proceeded  too  far  in  such  a  system  $  and  it  was 
therefore  prudent  to  wait  awnlle  where  we  now 
were,    to  see  whether  such   dilBcnlty  would 
arise ;,   and  if  it  did  arise,  how  it  was  to  be 
obf'latedk     lliere   were   ether   considerations 
wlrich   deserved    the    notice   of  Government. 
We  knew  that  several  foreign  countries  were 
In  some  distress,  owing   to  our  eiclusSon  of 
their  com,  and  that  they  had.  In  rerenge,  shut 
oat  bur  manufactures.    It  might  be  worth  whUe 
tocOttaider,Fhetlier  we  did  not  hold  in  our  hands 
at  present  the  keys  of  solving  this  difliculty—- 
whether^  to  those  wbo  excluded  our  colonial 
produce  and  our  manufactures,  we  had  not  a 
right  to  say,  **  We  will  not  admit  you  to  the  be- 
nefit (^a  uee  trade  in  corfi,  unless  you  will  at 
tile  same  time  admit  the  free  Introduction  of  our 
maniifiK tttres }"    This  was  one  of  the  principal 


rnssons  why  he  thought  thst  tUs  ^umUm  irfgbt 
be  perndtied  tosund  over  to  » more  oonaeniect 
period.  He  was  aware  of  the  veapenslUU^ 
which  was  incurred  by  mloisters  ia-general,  sad 
by  himsetf 'in  particularv  in  recoauatndtng  to 
parKament  not  to  legislate  on  Ibis  aulgect  at 
present.  Circumstances  mogbt  arise  lieyond 
the  reach  of  human  thought,  which,  by  their  ef- 
fects and  consequences,  might  induce  him  4o 
regret  that  be  had  offere  \  soch  a  eeconwieDdi^ 
tion  to  It  The  risks  urhdog  oat  of  sorb  clrcam- 
stanres  were  not,  however,  faolta  of  his  creatiea, 
but  faults  of  the  ezislingsystaia.  He  was  nht 
shutting  his  eyes  agafant  &em,  bat  was  judging 
from  all  the  cinrumstances  of  the  case,  when  he 
said  that  at  present  he  thefugbt  It  right  to  post- 
pone the  discussion  of  the  cera  laws  to  another 
session.  He  complained  «f  the  eacessive  spe- 
culation which  was  now  goiqg  finward,  tt>t 
only  In  shares  and  compuaiea,  but  alse  In  feieign 
merchandlae.  Such  speculatioBi  was  tbeeff- 
sprii^  of  onnatunkl  excilraient;  asid  In  the  body 
mercantile,  as  well  as  in  the  body  phvsteal» 
such  exeitemeut  vras  generally  foUowed  by  de- 
pression and  exhaustien.  He  called  upon  those 
who  to  a  certaia  degree  were  the  eaiitroliees«f 
the  currency,  to  watch  with  care  aad  diUgsoce 
over  the  foreign  exchanges  i  and  implored  the 
country  banka  net  to  lend  ihear  money  to  the  en- 
con  lagement  of  crude  and  haanr  speoolatioas. 
One  of  his  gveat  reasons  for  not  ictting  tlMLCom 
laws  loose  at  present,  was  tiie  excessive  apeou- 
lation  which  was  now  w  prevalent.  It  had  al- 
ready deranged  the  fi»reign  ezehaages,  and  he 
wished  tmt  to  derange  them  further  by  openltag 
the  door  to  similar  speculation  hi  foMigff  cam 
(cheering). 

Mr.  9mikg  agreed  with  the  st.  hen»gent.ta 
to  the  dangers  which  were  to  be  approhendhd 
from  the  disproportion  between  the  prica  of 
food  in  this  country  and  its  price  elaewheit  | 
but  he  drew  from  the  existence  ef  thoas  dangsts 
a  %ery  different  conclusion  ftromihktsshlchwp- 
peered  to  have  been  drawn  by  thevt  hon.  gent. 
It  was  necessary  for  as  to  look  at  the  oemie- 
quences  likely  to  arise  from  that  dispsoportioa 
at  a  time  when  we  could  do  ae  with  eeolness, 
and  without  alarm.  He  eeofossed,  that  altar 
the  speech  of  the  it.  hon.  gent,  he  si'uswittely 
at  a  toss  to  know  what  wens  the  ioteittioaa^ 
Government  fvr  the  next  year,  or  what  idenir  it 
wished  to  excHe  regarding  them  in  the  eoanliy. 
If  such  were  the  uncertokity  preaaiUng  ^mmiig 
members  a  ho  had  heard  tbe  speech  of 'the^'^tt. 
hon.  gent,  what  would  be  the  uacertsdnlyifre- 
vailing  to-morrow  aasongst  ttanse  who  had  dot 
heard  it,  and  who  would  only  baaoquainfcd 
with  it  through  the  medium  of  ethers  \  if  sny 
hon.  ntember  were  asked  by  hiscoosdtuents^  to 
tell  ihem  what  the  Intentiotts  of  Goeeibnwnt 
were  on  this  subject^  could  be  answer  the^aa^ 
tion  I  He  admitted,  that  Ihe  agvicwltural  h«e» 
rest  of  the  countnrwas  entitled  to  pratoctton 
fronk  pariiament,  frokn  having  enjoyedlt  toleng. 
But  the  indulgence  ought  to  be  Ihnlted  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  eeonb^ ;  for  If  its*  lndiMtr|r 
could  not  bear  the  monopoly  of-  the  ^agidoullu- 
rists,*themanufiictnrersmnst  be  dlsiteised^  «nd 
their  distress  would  revert  with  tenfold  favce 
upon  the  agriculturisU.  If  it  wei«  tvue^  as 
he  believed  it  was,  that  the  Inbabitonts  of  Bftg- 
land  paid  twice  as  Mach  an  those  of  France  for 
their  food,  he  bhould  like  to  know  what  it  waa 
that  enabled  them  to  support  dmt  additional  ex- 
pense? Was  it  not  their  artiflcial  Industry  I 
As  toon  as  tbht  was  Hoppedi  mttlfnM  ef  ptt»L 
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per*  would  be.tiirown  upon  te  cowitry,  and 
ue  land  would  be  burdened  for- their- lubsi*- 
teace.  DUlreis  mi^bt  fall  upon  the  manufuc- 
tiirera  at  firat,  but  it  wu  certain  not  to  be  long^ 
ill  pressing,  on  the  iteps  of -the  agricoltnritt. 
Still  dcfirous  an  be  was  of  giving  adequate  pro- 
tection tu  the  manufacturer,  he  was  not  willing 
to  withdraw  it  hastily  from  the  ogriculturist. 
lie  conceived  that  such  a  change  would  be 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  landed  ioteresis, 
and  therefore  be  deprecated  it.  With  respect 
to  the  amount  of  an  importation  price,  he  rather 
thought  with  the  hon.  member  (-Mr.  Gooch)  that 
about  GOii.  per  4|uarter  would  be  the  mark.  He 
concluded  by  urging  the  bouse  to  investigate  the 
•utuect  tvittuHit  farther  delay. 

After  a  desultory  conversation  between  Col. 
Wood^  Lord  Jtthvrf^  Mr.  8.  Wortlty^  Mr. 
Wad9hmu$t  Mr,  Caiermft^  and  others, 

The  ChametUmr  of  the  Exchequer  insisted  that 
bad  the  Government  taken  up  the  question  of  the 
'  corn  laws  on  the  present  session,  they  would, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  and  its  pro- 
bable operation  upon  other  matters  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  country,  have  been  dis- 
abled from  introducing  and  perfecting  those 
other  measures  which  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  the  most  beneficial  tendency  to 
all  classes  of  tlie  people.  This  was,  be  thought, 
an  ansuer  to  that  brunch  of  the  argument.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  bad  been  a  party  to  the 
corn  bill  of  1810  which  h<*  had  opposed  in  1815. 
The  reasons  were,  that  the  intervening  years  had 
produced  resulta  upon  which  no  wkdom  could 
nave  calculated ;  and  he  had  discovered,  with 
many  others,  that  the  course  of  events  was  be- 
yond parliamentary  control.  He  had,  then,  no 
dil&cujty  in  retracting  opinions  which  experience 
proved  to  have  been  founded  in  error.  He 
co^  not  allow  that  government  wan  now  to 
blame,  or  that  it  was  bound  to  take  this  question 
up». because  against  its  inclination  it  bad  been 
brought  into  discussion. 

The  house  divided.*-For  the  motion,  47; 
Against  it,  187 1  Mi^fity,  \i(k 

FaiOAT,  AparL  89.-«-Mr.  Hume  presented  a 
petition  from  a  district  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
complaining  of  ibe  enormous  prices  of  provi- 
sioQs  of  ail  lundSt  and  expressing  a  hope  th.it 
the  duties  on  grain  would  be  reduced  to  some 
such  standard. as  would  better  enable  the  work- 
ing classes  to  afford  their,  labour  at  the  present 
lowered  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Maierljf  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  a  subject  which  be  thought  had  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  house, 
but  which  wns  strongly  suggcsfed  by  the  peti- 
tion. Minislera  bad  lately  adopted  a  variety  of 
regulations  relative  to  the  encouragement  of 
our  commerce  and  free  trade  in  our  manufac- 
tures. The  nesalt  of  all  those  arrangements  would 
be^to  let  in  the  labour  of  the  continent  to  com* 

I)ete  with  our  labour.  But  how  could  cheap 
abour  be  long  subsisted  ia  England,  while  the 
prices  of  food  wore  so  excessive  as  they  now 
were  ?  How  wju»  it  possible  that  our  manuftic- 
tures  should  Joog  be  able  to  cOulend  with  the 
manufactures  suppUed  bv  the  cheaper  labour  of 
the  continent,  wbue  the  high  duties  on  imported 
corq  w/^re  kept  up  at  their  present  standard  I 
MinisU'rs  shauld  have  paused  befora  they  ven» 
tured  upon  adopling  each  regulations  in  respect 
of  our  trsdc\  and  vuiniifactunia;  they  should 
have  considered  tlie  com  laws  in  the  trst  place, 
an^  slipuld  noif  insider  tiieui« before  tliey  took 
any  other  stvps  in  regard  to  our  commerce.    If 


this  eourse  were  not  immediktely  adopted,  som« 
very  considerable  evil  would  be  sure  to  follow 
upon  its  neglect.  The  manulkcturing  gentle- 
men would  soon  discover  the  mannAicturet  of 
the  country  not  to  be  in  so  llourbhing  aetate  us 
they  now  were.  We  relied  midnly  on  our  akillj 
indeed ;  for  as  to  manual  labour,  it  was  obvloas 
that  in  that  we  shonid  be  undersold.  But  he 
would  entreat  gentlemen  not  to  rely  too  im- 
plicitly even  on  our  skill,  for  America  poa- 
sessed  that  quality  toof  and  it  was  only  on  the 
preceding  night  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer himself  had  informed  the  bonse,  that 
America  could  compete  with  our  skill  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.  This  subject  wan  alto- 
gether of  the  most  serious  import. 

Bonded  Corn. — Canada  Corn, 

MoWDAT,  MatS. — On  the  motion  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  conmitfee  oa 
the  acts  relating  to  the  importation  of  corw, 

Mr.  Cvrwen  trusted  that  the  rt.  boo.  gent 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  in  proposing  to  the  hovse  any 
measure  on  this  subject,  would  state,  upon  some 
satisfactory  grounds,  that  a  want  of  com  was 
likely  to  be  experienced ;  as  that  could  alooe, 
in  bis  (Mr.  C.*s)  opinion*  justify  an  alteration 
in  the  present  system.  He  had  no  donbt  that 
any  regulation  which  should  h  ave  the  efbct  of 
preventing  the  averages  from  rising  too  high, 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  country  ;  but  be  re- 
peated,  that  in  order  to  justify  any  alteratioa, 
It  ought  to  be  made  out  that  the  bone  oapply 
was  not,  or  was  likely  not  to  be^  tquml  to  the 
necessaiy  consumptioiL 

Mr.  Curieie  suid,  it  was  the  geneiml  opinion 
here  and  in  Ireland,  that  the  produce  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  conntry 
in  the  present  year.  To  propose  any  altcfatioa 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
present  prices  of  corn  would,  he  thonght,  onder 
such  circumstances,  be  a  breach  of  faith 
the  farmers. 

The  bouse  having  resolved  itsrif  iaio  a 
mittee, 

Mr.  Hu»ki$iem  wished  only  to  brUig  boibre 
the  couftideration  of  the  house,  the  law  relatiag 
to  foreign  corn  as  it  now  stood,  and  the  facts 
connected  with  that  law,  in  order  that  they  might 
both  be  distinctly  understood.  They  were, 
Iben,  simply  these.. — In  the  year  18I&,  an  act 
was  passed  by  which  all  foreign  con  was  pro* 
hihited  from  being  admitted  wto  the  ports  of 
Great  Brit^iin  whenever  the  average  price 
ftboold  be  under  80s.  prr  quarter.  A  sabso- 
quent  act  of  I8S8  left  the  last  act  unaltered, 
but  it  provided  that  foroign  com  should  lie  ad- 
mitted when  English  com  had  reached  700.  per 
quarter,  upon  payment  of  17s.  per  quarter. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  present  sso- 
ment,  with  regard  to  this  descHpiion  of  com.  It 
had  occuned  to  him,  and  also  to  otbers  who 
had  paid  attention  to  the  sabjeet,  that  nadrr 
the  present  circumstances,  looking  to  the  high 
prices  which  cora  had  reached,  and  to  the  de- 
terioration which  the  cora  now  In  the  ware- 
houses and  under  hand  was  likely  to  acftf, 
it  was  desirable  that  some  ftsrilily  ahodd  be 
afforded  to  the  admission  of  that  com  fer  home 
consumption,  until  the  supply  which  Ibo  next 
harvest  would  aSbrd  should  be  available.  This 
view  was  taken,  not  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
holders,  but  for  that  of  the  public.  No  other 
considcradon  could  have  induced  the  Kwvev»> 
ment  to  recommend  a  departure  hmm  Mie  pio- 
sciit  regulations  which  albcied  this  branch  et 
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Now,  with  reapcct  to  the  &cli,  be 
begged  to  remiod  the  hoaae  that  tliree  weeks 
tigo  the   price  of  Enflish  corn  was  09fi.  per 
qaartcr.     Sioce  that  period  the  price  had  been 
IITAtluaUy  riun^.     Hence  he  had  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  the  fonner  low  prices  were  the  con* 
sequences  cf  an  unnatural  stagnation,  and  tliat 
the  Hm  had  taken  place  owing  to  the  time  of 
year  and  the  belief  that  no  alteration  was  to  be 
made  in  the  eaisting   laws,  at  least  daring  the 
present  year.    With  respect  to  the  bonded  corn, 
the  holders  might  now  bring  if  into  the  market 
when  the  average  price  was  70s.  on  payment  of 
17flw     But  those  persons,  under  the  expectation 
that  prices  must  rise,  would  perhaps  abstain 
from  sending  in  their  com,  because  as  they 
knew  that  they  could  always  bring  it  in  at  70s., 
oo  payment  of  the  duty,  they  would  believe 
that  they  might  as  advantageously  release  it  at 
80s.  on  payment  of  no  duty  at  all*    The  object 
of  the  pre^nt  regulation  was.  therefore)  to  in- 
duce the  holders  to  bring  the  corn  into  consump- 
tion before  the  15th  of  August  next.    He  had 
b^n  induced  to  fix  the  duty  at  lOs.,  believing 
that  amount  would  be  sufficient  at  once  to  se- 
cure the  public,  and  to  induce  the  holders  to 
bring  their  com  into  consumption  $  hot  he  had 
beard   that  even  with  this  duty,  the  holders 
would  prefer  to  keep  back  their  com  until  after 
tite  16tii  of  August,  in  the  hope  that  the  average 
price  would  then  have  reached  80s.-   If,  in  the 
cottne  of  this  discussion,  the  10s.  per  quarter 
should  be  thought  too  high,  and  that  it  would 
defeat  its  object,  he  was  not  indisposed  to  lower 
it,  for  it  was  not  a  question  of  high  or  low  doty, 
hot  of  what  regulation  it  would  be  most  advan- 
Ugeooa  to  adopt  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
ai^  the  consumer.    His  proposition  would  be 
this— that  the  holder  should  have  the  option  of 
bringing  out  his  stock  in  portions  of  one-third  at 
a  timo.      There  would  be  a  space  of  three 
oMintha  between  the  passing  of  the  bill  and  the 
15th    of    August,    when  its  provisions  were 
ts    terminate.      During  this  period   the  com 
now  in  the  warehouse  was  to  be  admitted  upon 
payment  of  a  doty  of  10s.  per  quarter,  after 
which  the  present  regulation*  were  again  to 
come  into  rorce.    The  committee  wonld  there- 
fore soe  that  this  measure,  besides  the  olyects 
be  hajl  mentioned,  would  accomplish  that  of 
pre  %  eating  com  from  reaching  too  high  a  price. 
The.  quantity  of  com  now  in  the  warehouses,  in- 
cladiog  A  small  quantity  of  barley  and  Canada 
com,  was  about  400/)00  quarters.    The  effect 
of  its  iairoductjon  must  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
supply  at  present  in  the  country.     In  the  year 
18S0,  the  introduction  of  a  very  small  quantltyof 
oatshad  depresaed  the  markets  very  materially ; 
and  in  the  last  year  the  same  circumstance  had 
pi oduced  no  such  effect.    From  the  state  of  the 
markets  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  that 
of  London,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  in  the  prices  of  com.    He  was 
therefore  entitled  to  contend  that  this  introdoc- 
tion  ought  not  to  be  complained  of  by  tlie 
holders.     Part  of  the  wheat  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  measure  to  release  had  been  in 
band  mjfr  years.   Some  of  at  had  arrived  here 
jost  at  the  iieriod  when  the  ports  were  closed  in 
18 19*  and  other  parts  had  been  actually  shipped 
at  that4>eiiod,aQd  had  been  kept  back  by  coo- 
trarjr  winds,  until  after  the  passing  of  the  act  in 
that  yaflr«    It  was,  however,  wholly  impracti- 
cable upoasuch  a  question -to  enter  into  a  con- 
sidecatiOB  of.  the  interests  of  any  individuals. 
Th?  sa^olatioA  was  proposed  solely  upon  public 


grounds,  and  however  it  might  serve  her^aflei^ 
to  point  out  any  alteratlen  in  the  com  kws  gis- 
nerally,  it  was  intended  now  to  a)jply  solely 
to  the  com  under  bond.  The  other  resolution 
which  he  had  to  submit  was  relative  to  Cana.ia 
com,  of  which  there  was  now  in  tJ*is  country 
about  SO,0(X)  quarters.  It  was,  perhaps,  hardly 
necessary  to  legislate  upon  that  quantity,  since 
it  would  be  liberated  by  the  operation  of  law, 
at  67s.  per  quarter.  He  should,  hon'ever,  pro- 
pose, immediately  to  set  Canada  wheat  n-ee, 
upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  5^  per  quarter. 
The  freight  could  not  be  less  than  14  or  16iL 
per  quarter,  and  this  would,  probably,  be  quite 
a  sufBcient  protection.  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing resolutions  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
positions he  had  sobmitted. 

Mr.  Baring  concurred  in  the  proposition  be- 
fore the  house,  and  believed  it  would  be  a  de- 
sirable and  wise  measure  to  let  fan  this  foieign 
com.  He  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  limit 
the  period  to  the  15th  of  August,  because  the 
holders  might  not  be  disposed  to  bring  In  their 
com  until  the  last  moment.  '  He  should  rather 
it  were  restricted  to  a  month  or  six  weeks  at 
farthest,  which  would  be  quite  long  enough  for 
ail  useful  purposes,  and  would  prevent  the  spe- 
culations which  the  nearer  prospect  of  the  har- 
vest might  give  rise  to. 

Mr.  Btmeti  contended,  that  the  admission 
duty  on  the  bonded  com  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
17s.  a  quarter.  Say  only  that  com  was  im- 
ported at  32s.,  the  duty  of  17b.,  making  49s. 
would  still  be  a  bounty  upon  bringing  it  Itito 
the  market  To  let  tlie  bonded  com  in  at  lOs. 
duty,  would  he  to  give  a  bonus  to  the  importers 
of  lM)fiOO\.t  which  might  much  better  be  added 
to-  the  revenue  for  the  year.  Such  a  course 
would  amount  to  little  less  than  a  breach  of  the 
understanding  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
the  home  grower. 

Mr.  L,  FMter  believed  that  the  lettfaig  in  the 
bonded  com  at  that  moment,  at  any,  and  at 
whatever  duty,  would  be  the  l»eBt  thing  ihiix 
could  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  home 
grower.  If  once  the  ports  were  opened,  which 
wonld  certainly  be  the  case  if  this  measure  did 
not  pass,  the  whole  six  years*  accumulation  of 
wheat  which  was  now  lying  in  the  ports  of 
Prussia  and  Poland-  wonld  he  poured  in  upon 
us,  and  give  a  shock  to  the  landed  interest 
which  it  would  be  years  in  recovering.  The 
com  to  which  he  alluded  was  now  selling  on  the 
eontinent  for  80s.  a  quarter;  freight  and  in- 
surance included,  it  could  be  imported  at  88s. ; 
that  was  the  evil  that  the  agricultuni  classes 
really  had  to  fear.  The  hon.  gent,  sat  down  by 
stating  that  he  was  in  favour  of  letting  In  tl  e 
bonded  flour,  as  well  as  the  wheat,  but  at  a 
duty  of  4s.  per  cwt,  inittead  of  8s'.  9d.,  which 
he  did  not  think  sufBcient. 

Gen.  GMcoyne  supported  the  admission  of  the 
bonded  com,  and  contended  that  it  was  afi  aid 
given  to  the  land-owners,  mtfaer  than  any  be- 
nefit to  tbn  public.  He  was  of  opinion  that, 
even  at  10s.  duty,  the  corn  let  in  would  not  be 
brought  to  market,  but  kept  to  take  the  chance 
of  higher  prices.  He  therefore  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  admission  duty  should  be 
8a  only. 

Mr.  Sykei  said,  that  it  had  never  been  In- 
tended that  the  revenue  should  derivfc  any  gain 
from  the  duty  oo  com ;  and  the  measure  pro- 
posed was  only  one  of  Justice,  and  of  tardy 
juhtice,  to  the  importers. 

Mn  .^Id.  n6mp90H  thought  that  thrrc  was 
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lVOttM)OOI.4»fe»pllaUock04  npio  the  bonded 
conia  which  GovenimeBt  wu  oamad  :to  let  at 
libertj  the  moneflt  it  could  be  duoe  with  safety. 
He  ihoiild  move,  u  a  fmrther  ameodment,  that 
the   adiaiwioD  daty  ihould  be  5««  instead  of 

Cul.  W9od  was  opposed  4o  the  resolatlon 
because  he  deprecated  anj  thing  that  looked 
lilLe  breakinf  in  apon  the  corn  laws.  He  had 
no  fear  of  any  fulvance  which  would  be  iiguri- 
ous  to  any  party. 

The  CkamctUor  ^tke  Exehequtr  was  in  favonr 
of  bringing  tlM  bonded  com  out  at  once,  and 
thought  that  tlie  sense  of  the  htMfie  was  deci- 
dedly in  fiirour  of  the  proposition  of  Us  rt.  Iknd. 
friend.  He  would  not  support  the  resolution 
before  the  comoiittee,  if  he  thought  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  keepiu|  the  hooded  com  out 
of  the  asnrket,  hut  he  did^oot  believe  it  wonld 
have  that  effect.  He  could  assure  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  did  not  recommend  the  10s. 
doty  in  preference  io  the  lower  sum,  for  the 
miserable  addition  which  it  ssight  make  to  the 
revenue,  but  fur  other  considerations. ' 

Mr,  Ifttwsl/  said,  he  would  admit  that  the 
British  fanner  had  a  right  to  expect  a  protect- 
ing duty  e^nal  to  the  tithes^  poor  rates,  and 
those  other  tmposts  which  pressed  peculiarly 
upon  htm  i  but  beyond  this  the  house  ought  not 
to  go. 

Mr.  Mmck  understood  the  high  duties  to  be 
sought, for  for  the  protection  of  the  country  gen- 
tinmen,  because,  as  the  house  was  informed, 
thev  were  men  who  lived  on  their  estates, 
and  spent  their  money  in  the  country;  and 
they  were  also  most  valoable  to  the  state  by 
acting  as  unpaid  magistrates.  Truly,  all  tiiese 
were  most  important  services,  but  he  did  not 
see  that  they  were  altogether  unrequited. 
From  the  calculations  which  Imd  been  made, 
it  appeared  that  the  effect  of  the  present  com 
JawB  was  to  raise  the  price  of  the  qnarter  of 
wheat  to  70s^,  and  that  wjithout  them  It  would 
not  exceed  56s.  Now,  taking  our  consumption  at 
14miIUoiM  of  quarters,  as  was  contended  by 
tome  boo.  members,  here  was  a  duty  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  14  millions, 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  cottotnr  geiUlemen.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  their  services  were 
overpaid  I  but  after  this,  he  hoped  no  man 
wobM  assert  that  they  were  wholly  unpaid 
(hear,  hear).  He  should  support  iLe  original 
rnsohiUon. 

Mr.  ITsjfsm  laid,  that  if  he  concurred  in  the 
propodtioa  at  all«  it  would  be  in  i ho  terais  of 
the  original  resolution.  On  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  Com  Laws,  he  would  observe,  that  on 
the  whole  the  consequences  had  been  beneficial 
to  the  country.  Had  it  occurred,  as  was  pre- 
dicted, that  the  price  would  never  be  under 
80i.,  if  ever  the  com  bill  passed  ?  On  the  ron- 
tsary,  had  not  that  price  been  lower  since  than 
it  had  been  for  some  years  before?  He  did 
not  think  those  laws  had  been  £sirly  dealt  with. 
Ho»»  members  had  talked  of  the  great  fluctua- 
tions In  price  i  but  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  high  price  of  11^  occurred  while  a 
freo  trade  existed,  and  that  the  low  price  of 
99s»  wns  under  the  protecting  duty. 

Mr.  HmtkiMnm  denied  that  the  country  was 
satisied  with  the  com  laws  as  they  now  stood. 
On  the  contraryt  there  was,  he  contended,  a 
y/wj  general  wish  for  their  repeal. 

The  rssolntion  was  pat,  and  carried  without 
a  di  virion. 

On  tlM  OMtios  lh«t  bB  Mttrictivc  duties  now 


we 


ta  lOTce  on  the  imporCaooB  nC  cots  iiMn  ouf 
North  American  cotsides  should  cease,  and  that 
there  should  be  ImposM  in  lieu  thereof  a  duty 
of  5s.  per  quarter  on  all  wheat  imported  Grem 
those  coloirtes, 

Mr.  L.  FmUr  contended,  that  wIthoM  Inves- 
tintion,  wo  had  no  data  on  which  to  decide 
whether  As.  duty  wns  the  proper  sum  at  which 
unportation  from  Canada  should  take  place. 
That  investigation  had  not  taken  place  i  and  if 
in  the  absence  of  It  bon.  members  were  pre- 
pared In  say  that  5s.  should  be  the  4uty  at 
which  com  should  be  imported  Sron  Cawsda, 
be  did  not  see  what  should  hinder  then  from 
going  at  once  into  the  whole  queatiou,  and  de 
ciding  what  should  be  the  duty  at  which  we 
might  import  it  from  Dantaic.  The  price  of 
wimat  at  present  in  Canada,  they  were  told,  was 
S8s,|  the  exnense  of  its  transit  acraso  the  At- 
lantic was  lalik  per  quarter,  and  ihe  proposed 
duty  5s.  which  would  make  the  quarter  hers 
55s.  \  but  what  |woof  had  they  that  S8s^  was 
the  average  price  in  Canada  }  It  might  be 
much  less  for  any  thing  the  house  kJiew  at  pr». 
sent  on  the  subject.  The  hon.  member  then  en- 
tered into  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  com  la 
Amsterdam  for  the  last  live  years,  which  show^i 
thAt  the  average  price  In  the  whole  of  these 
years  was  not  more  llwn  SSa.  7d.  \  and  be  con- 
tended that  it  could  be  imported  at  the  sauie 
rate  into  this  country.  Under  those  circuas- 
stances,  he  did  not  think  it  would  he  wise  to 
alter  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  Introdnctien 
of  foreign  com.  We  had  tried  the  extremes  of 
prices.  We  had  com  at  a  high  price,  and 
saw  the  good  effects  of  it  operate  oa  the 
facturer,  who  got  a  proportionately  ^ood  price 
for  the  article  of  his  trade.  We  had  afterwards 
very  cheap  corn,  and  the  ■•aafiictarera  had  to 
deal  only  with  bankrupt  customers  He  con- 
curred in  the  observation  made  by  an  hi*a. 
friend  on  a  former  evening,  that  65sb  or  60t. 
might  be  a  fair  remunerating  price,  but  he  di-l 
not  think  that,  without  some  invostiiaiion,  the 
market  ought  to  be  opened  permanently  to 
Canada  com  at  55s. 

The  ChmetUar  oftkM  BstkepteruM^  that  his 
hon.  friend  could  not  see  why  Canada  should 
he  excepted  from  the  general  rule  with  re«prct 
to  tlie  importation  of  ftireign  com.     Did  hH 
hon.  friend  consider  that  Canada  was  one  of 
Mtr  colonies— that  its  inhabiionts  were  oor  ^1- 
ieUow*snbjecU   (hear,  hear)  I     If  the  arma- 
ment of  hu  bon  flriend  were  of  aay  f<irce,  mi^ 
it  not  apply  to  a  rrgulatiou  by  which  ^ia  I9ti6) 
we  admitted    Irish   com    into    this    coaocrj 
(hear,  hear)  ?     What  would  hi»  boa  friend  my , 
if  the  same  objection  had  then  been  ssade  whfUh 
he  now  made  to  the  importation  from  Caaadn^ 
and  he  could  awure  hun  there  bad  hern  many 
who  entertained   apprehensions  Irst  tkst  mea* 
sure  kbould  be  found  li^urioos  to  the  corn  trade 
of  England  ?    But  had  we  no  other  motive  fur 
draliog  uith    our  North    American  c«lociy  I 
yfhut  im4  been  the  condict  of  Spain  to  her 
ionics?     Every  thiag  which  Ihe  most 
policy  could  dictate  she  practised  l# 
ihebr  prosporlty.    She  pfevented  even  ihr  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  amooc  Ihem,  and  dad  all  «n 
her  power  to  cramp  their  energiea  In  etev^ 
way  s  and  what  was  the  consequence  )  Sbc  Wot 
them  (hear,  hear).  Were  we  to  Ifsiinte  awcli  an 
example  }    The  Canadians  had  nothii««  Ihc^ 
cutild  havo  nothing  but  their  raw  vnleHnl  so 
send  us,  and  it  was  our  inieruit  and  onr  4c ts 
to  give  them  cnconragtaMat  for  li»  grvmtJk 
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MU iMMk  frisad Mened to  Ibisettbe  vot*  wUck 
Um  bo  ate  came  to  lait  year,  for  the  purpoM  of 
enabling  great  numbeiB  of  the  poor  bal^-itarred 
peaiaQtry  of  Ireland  to  paw  over  to  Canada  in 
order  to  tettle  there,  and  that  a  lUnilar  vote  war 
paeaed  In  the  uicffept  year.  Were  we  now, 
after  having  induced  thote  nnfortonato  peraona 
to  emigratei  to  turn  roond  on  them  and  lay  that 
we  wpuld  give  no  farther  enconragement  to 
their  lahonre  (hear,  hear).?  He  tniited  the 
commiitee  wonJd  look  on  thii  suliject  with  a 
more  liheral  feeling  towards  thofe  parties  at 
home  and  abroad  wSd  might  be  afihctod  by  it. 

Mr.  ^emnum  was  lavourabte  to  the  importa^ 
tioB  of  corn  from  Canada,  but  great  precan* 
tieoB  oogfat  to  be  taken  to  prevent  onr  receiv- 
inc  the  corn  of  the  United  Slates  Joitoad  of  that 
ofoar  own  colony.  He  waa  informed,  that  id 
contemplation  of  the  present  meaftores,  caigoas 
of  com  had  been  sent  from  Europe,  in  order  to 
be  re*shipped  from  Canada  to  this  country. 
Any  attempt  of  this  kind  ought  to  he  strictly 
watched. 

Col.  fVood  conid  not  concur  in  the  resoiution, 
for  if  they  agreed  to  it,  there  waaan  end  to  the 
com  laws.  By  those  laws  it  was  enacted,. that 
when  corn  reached  67s.  Kiere,  the  market  should 
be  open  for  Canada  com  at^  9zed  doty.  Now, 
the  fair  way  to  deal  with  that  would  be  to 
lower  the  opeoiiyg  price,  but  not  to  make  that 
great  departure  jfrom  the  com  laws,  so  as  to  say 
that  at  ail  times  our  market  should  be  open  to 
Canada  corn  at  the  low  duty  of  5s;  All  that 
the  agricu|toruta  wanted  was  a  remunerating 
price,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  all  parties  in  the 
country  that  tbey  should  have  it. 

Mr.  BariMg.  supported  the  resolution  on  the 
ground  that  the  real  consideration  with  regard 
to  the  Canadas  was  that  which  had  been  stated 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxche^uer.  It  was 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  corn  wonld  bo 
seat  from  Dantxic  to  Canada,  and  imported  from 
Canada  into  this  country.  The  freight  would 
be  so  high  as  to  render  such  a  trade  any  thing 
bql  profitable.  It  was  equally  prepasterous  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  sent  into  Canada  from 
the  United  Stotes  for  such  a  purpose.  In  com- 
iag  to  Canada  from  the  United  Stotes,  it  must 
cross  a  broad  river;  and  it  was  almost  impressi- 
ble that  in  doipg  so  it  would  escape  observation. 

Mr.  HvffttMon  contended  fiar  the  propriety  of 
the  resolntion.  The  Canadas  drew  all  their 
manufactured  goods  from  England,  and  ought 
to  be  alTowed  to  send  us  in  return  for  them  their 
st^^le,  which  was  com.  At  present  they  were 
allowed  to  send  it  here,  but  as  soon  as  it  arrived 
it  was  placed  under  lock,  and  remained  nsetess 
until  the  markete  reached  a  certain  price. 
The  comrqueoce.  was,  that  iht.  bills  of  the  Ca^ 
nadiaa  merchante  bad  been  proteMed,  aad  our 
own  maiinfacturers  deprived  of  payment.  He 
would  ask,  whether  the  Canadians  ought  to  suf- 
fer such  Indignity;  and  whether  it  could  be  ex- 
pect^  that  they  would  long  submit  to  brook  it 
qairtJy  ? 

Mr.  Vtmnum  said  that  he  was  credibly  in* 
formed  that  a  vesael  was  at  that  moment  char- 
tered at  Hakiburg,  to  go  to  Canada  with  com, 
whifJi  frai  afterwards  to  be  imported  toto  Eng* 
huid.'  Ihle  idea,  therefore,  of  such  a  trade  was 
net  q^l^  no  ^eposterons  as  the  hon.  member 
OMr.  Baring}  seemed  to  suppose. 

Hir.'  LuSiari  opi>osed  tne  resolution,  and 
cofltmd^on  the  audiority  of  Tacitus,  that  it 
was  h6i  the  interest  of  the  mother  country  to 
e%tead  too  much  protection  to  the  agriculture 


af  A  caisayv  Dnring.  a»fa«lfwtolh»n4||tt  of 
Claudius,  it  was  dmeovered  that  tiieio  were 
only  15  dhys'  provision  in  RoaMv  Thin  cronted 
considerable  eonstersHition,  and  Tadtm  ill  de« 
Kribing  'it  manttoned  with  gteat  regret- and  inr* 
dignatioU,  that  in  consequence  of  certoto  immn* 
nittes  gsantedfo  the  colonies,  Italy,  which  had 
formerly  esportedcora  to  all  her  provtocesi  wan 
left  at  the  mercy  of  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Africa, 
for  the  daily  support  and  maintenaneo  of  her 
inhabitants.  He  trusted  that  the  ruiert  of  thie 
country  would  take  a  Mot' from  the  remarhaof 
that  author,  and  not  leave  England  dependent 
on  asiy  foreign  natian  whatsoever  for  a  mpply 
of  the  moat  requisite  necessary  of  human  lifo. 
The  resolntitoa  was  then  agroad  to. 

FaioanB,  Ma-t  ISk— Mr.  if asilliffM  moved  Iho 
third  reading  of  laa  Bbnded  and  Caflwla  .com 
bill.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  owimrs  of  ware** 
boused  corn  would  not  fail  to  bring  it<lBto  ssnr- 
ket  before  the  neit  harvest,  if  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so ;  beonnse,  if  the  com  in 
foreign  ports  should  be  imported « it  would  brteg* 
the  price  much  lower  than  that  wMch  they  coMd 
obtain  for  it  now.  With  rospeet  to  what  had 
been  said  about-  the  importation  of  American 
com,  he  ha<l  conversed  with  persons  who  wero 
perfectly  ialurmed  on  the  subject,  and  lie  fhond 
that  during  the  time  vrlien  com  was  at  the  hlgfa- 
est  price  ever  known  In  thie  comitry^  them 
never  was  more  than  fifty  thousand  quarteva  of 
Canadian  cero  imported.  The  lowest  price  at 
which  com  of  the  Ukiited  States  could  be  landed 
at  Montreal,  inclttdiitg  tho  expense  of  carria^, 
the  risk,  and  the  duty,  was  from  90b.  to  95b. 
In  order,  however,  to  altay  the  fears  of  those 
whodreaded  the  importation  of  Ameriran  com, 
he  had  no  ohjectlon  to  say,  that  if,  during  five 
years,  the  average  importaiioB  of  what  was 
called  Canadian  com  should  exceed  lOO^OOO 
quarters,  he  would  take  that  foct  as  e^rldence 
that  there  had  been  a  fraudulent  importatioB  of 
American  com,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  some  meaaores  to  guard  againsi  M* 
(hear). 

Mr.  HT.  Smrnter  wished  ■  clduse*  to  be  lnCro«' 
doced  into  the  bill,  to  limit  the  importoliott^of  • 
Canadian  com  to  a  hnndted  thousaiMi  qoaatfen*' 

The  CkanetOaF  of  Ike  Ejeekefno'  begged' to  ro^  < 
mind  those  gentlemen  who  supposed  that  lwg» 
quantities  of  AmeriCMn  com  wmHd  bo  frandtt<« 
Icntly  introduced  into  the  home  nwrket,  thhi- 
the  measure  before  tile  hovso  was  intended  l^r 
the  benefit  of  the  Canadians  themselvea,  wb^ 
would  therefore  have  an  toforesl  in  preventing 
such  a  proceeding  (hear).      There-  were  so 
many  difficulties  opposed  to  the  fhuidulent  in« 
troductioo  of  American  com,  that  ho  helieved 
the  thing  was  almort  impracticable*     I*  Ibd' 
first  place,  the  com  must  be  brought  Ihsm  leme* 
port  tn  Lake  Cham  plain  in  an  American  ship; 
and  be  landed  at  Kingston,  Mentreal,  or  QUife* 
bee  ;  it  most  then  be  put  on  board  a  British 
ship  (for  only  in  such  a  vemel  could  it  ho  brought 
to  this  country  Aram  Canada) ;  aad  befisro  all 
this  could  be  done,  it  wUs  neceaiary  that  per<* 
jury  should  be  committed  over  and  over  af^Un^* 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  Cu^tom-bouae  he^  d»*t 
(bated,  which  would   be   somewhat  dUBealt, 
seeing  that  a  cargo  of  com  was  a  bulky  ar«tola»  • 
and  not  easily  transported,  particularly  to  a 
country  like  Canada,  where  the  roads  w«re  not. 
very' favourable,  and  the  points  of  communieii- 
tion  hundreds  of  miles  from  each  other*  -  If 
geptlemso  ^Qttlfi^mdy  jlh^.gf^SPiphlfaA  viM*- 


ratlifcv  XirD<  ttL^bni-^^^HlMf. 


iMtoiftwM'ito  |;nibiillMlHr4lMir<a]iM*i  • ' 


1  Mm<  Av<aiff!4epreca«e4  dm  spirit  of  binova^ 
dioa  'hy^iMoli*  ariniMcr*  spp^arad  to  be  moi- 
jiUeA 't  fUey  wwed  4a  bo  billettby«'fCnng<«  I 
•not  iOf'Hurta  I  »oot'tbo<  hydro  plioblBr  certain^, 
4^  Iboy  Micbbed'to  bri*K  ovory -tkiog  «ei%si  tho 
.««fern4-'  botbjr  -OB  toiio¥fitf oi;  niMrU,  UrMch  te 
tbio  inrfMBB.  IKS  little  dalMtotod  U  pronate  tbft 
.hoit  u|tereit»oi  tbd  country^ 
)    .Mr^M^Mtaidr«i«bwitv«Av  that  itbcrewn  very 
^o«li,Biiaoptw«hBiiuo«'-M  lo  tbe-  quaatiiy  of 
(Mm  ^ponodinto  Ihii  oountryfnim  Oaoodft. 
Muim  toifttf M  fiilikh  bo*  bad  soen,  It'appeontf, 
l|wt«.|iioai  Ih^'  ymmt  1000  to  I/90IK  tboooMol 
i^iortcooioouid  ofindMot  Am  ported  itom  dmico 
tUd  tiotteiModi98^Q0>^oortegik 
.    /Okt*iil»tbai4MSMA. 

., .  U)AD8t»TiiniUT,'MATBl.«-^be  Bniof 

oliiWPy tftfiJaoiod.thpi  oBdgg  of'ibe  <Uy<fiir  ib« 
lNHii^il»tro«>Ai«l  iloolC.iBi»a<oo«Ditto»  ootbo 

«lbmdi(k«aiiirMMli£aiwdccocDihUL      * 

The  Korl  of  Malmtbmy  feared  that  con  froA 

H|lilMMb%aM  woiHdrheintnidiioail'fato  fhU 
tBWtayjv  CM«EliaiiCQra»iHo»wouM  tboroiero 
move,  tbnlitlMtan  iaitfii«tioot«tbe<dii«BMhtBO 

.|MDifilhM|^pii|^  of'lho..baU  as.  admitted  of  the 

*impurtaiion  of  Canaittaa  tofn.    •' «< 

Earl  Hathurst  contoodod,  that  U  was  next  to 

>iimWWi^l«(^tM.1vbi«t  oomld  hoUlaodootiifely 

«lf^B(^flf4.  |i4o.Oaiifld%«.  aid  Atarace  impoHvd 
into  this  country,,  «idor»tboproltf ado  of  ilsrho* 

<ifiHQin»<ttHII  piiod««e».r.  jf44•«holdd>•TO■JlAp- 
J)^0.^-Vcl|.he4idtDOiallti•j9ai•,tb•l4be  ^B#a« 
^^y  <>£  JTW-^oH*^^*' Ai^fiMi^i  Cflfltda  aboald '  bo 

•IIP  i(m<x««4er^04«»Ly  (0  affici 4ba  tntar/Mtso^tbo 

j^jHl^s^r  i^vMM^  Cf  a«try»  il»«o  iroaMiexial  bo 
pbf  QliAB;  tQ./«vuic  the  .law-  which  it»w4UrJ>0(«s 

The  Karl  of  LaudtrdaU  Ritbe^  thehiU.to  be 
diflded.  ioto  twQ  ^laKla.  ,.iI#«fid[AaOAao«PD- 
im^ipnhetiireen  that  Mrt^f  tbo  nioaa«r*  uhlch 
fOiJatei^^  bflHil^  whaaiaod  ihaA.Mhioh^per* 
^M44.t^e.iipp9r(a4oilof.£ajiadianco«B»  With 
fMPIH^^.ita  .dije  latter,  Mtgnct,  tboir  loffd|bi|» 
^er^  stiUfi^  .uj^oniu  lifUUto  ^i/ho«ii.hein^  is 
^sMmBpiC  Um  rft^iusita  ipfomiatioik  No  m« 
jtmnitayl  t)<^mMiib».pC.)l^o.4pfice  oCaomiii  Cai 
MdatBiocc  JU8^.  ;  >  ..... 

.,/£Cc,  £ar)..af  Xtii«rp«<d  mid,  that  wi^B  he 
f^oos$fl«u:94^U^  41  was  ioi possible  tbst  the  goi- 
neral  cyuettiofi  could  be  taXeQ  iato,  couMdcra* 
J4K  ^^^  P^9*Wf  1^  thoiif  hi .  thai  die  2>rppo«al 
Vwth  respect  .Xo  hoii4ed  wb^at  wovld  j9^..9iA" 
TfjUagc^os  to  the.  cooauioor*,  and  lUso  Id  the 
Jaoded  ioterestn .  Xt  would  be.  adipuitaceoMa 
fo  the  coDtiimer«  becaos^  U  wpvld,  openUa 
H  ■(  «c!iep>  .  apoQ  thi;  rise  ia  vprico »  aod .  it 
wooldx  benefit  toe  huide.d  loleresti  Waiise  it 
Ir'uul4  prevent  ilie  price  advaociog  to>sH€h  aA 
e!klen(.a^  would  autJiQclie  .tbe  openio^  of  the 
portA^  and  thereby  create  a  gUu  of  tht  narhot* 
But  he  attached  but  little  imporuqcf  tv  that 
part  of  (he  oieasure  compared  with  (ho.  other 
p4rt|  (hti  ub^ept  (if  whici  was  to  admit  Canadian 
corn  in(o  this  country  on  more  faYomable  (ernM 
AiaaYiad  hitherto  been  allowed.  He  cons»deri;d 
tAat  u-.eastttc  io  W  most  esseaUal  and  Mo^md  w 
JBrlnclole*  .Tbeir*  'lordships  bad  oeon  engaged 
fills  lenioo;  add  most  wisely,  in  his  opioioji,  ia 
t^ursalAg'a  system  for  (he  eatenoinc  onr^on^. 
mwrce  ^^t^6  trade^.by.fetiin*  rid  of  moaopoUca 
tad  r^^rlctloiis. '  Did  a^x  man  bolioro  that  it 


Krdt'pOfertMe^o  stfoi^i  siKti  a  «Trl»m  iHVir  Yf* 
spect  to  some  articles,  and  (o  exc^de  tfam  It 
thb  very  iir^c\e  ^HM,  nf  all  otherv,  wa«  the 
most' Import  ant  f   'The    sysfem   of  mooopoly 
fmui  which  this  country  had  recently  been  m> 
gaged  in  extricating  herself,  was  not  ouf  fhoh. 
It  was  the  system  of  the^whole  worfd.  Bvt  now. 
wfaoA  other  countricsr  irere  bet;omittg  Af^  and 
Independent  with' respect  to  trade,did  itberome 
as  to  acrt  upon  sdch  a  eoiftrscted,  leth  a  dan* 
geroiws  principle,  as  would  lead  M  16  '♦ilMioM 
from  our  own  colonies  tbe  benHIt  of  a-fVvo 
trade  f  Even  if  parfiament  dMiuffd  deletmtne  to 
adherO'to  (he  present' system  of  coin  law*  wiA 
the  wtmost  i-igo^rwith  respebt  to  (he  resf  <oCthe 
woi4d,  ho  would  adHsetbat  tootfr  own  rhtonlef 
the  bodeit  of  a  fir«e  traded shonid  be  ^ttewAdl 
It-wm  idle  to  contend  thht  any  tneopfcnfcdi'^ 
wo«ld'  resnlt  from  the  propoapd  mtvmn^  t  'bo 
Ihongbt  the  contrary  wovfd  Happen.    Tfr  ei" 
pelisa^of 'ftvlght  and  insntMnce  tm  rora  bapmted 
from  Canada  rould'  not  be  Iei»tliad-l9li    THfr 
idea  of  the  Untied  Stiftos*  «om  befa^;  olVBd^*/ 
tinely  idtrodvced,'w«i  nbMrd.    Vho  pHc«  .of 
com  floctaated  from  Sda.  to  dfta  per  fihiiiii**» 
that  ^ooDtrf^prleea  whkb  wonid  siidMl  mp 
tomptatiottat  Iho'AaiirfcaB  oiphitfr.-  l#iha«M 
be  vecoileotBd  that  Canada  took'— r  innantUx 
tmntf  aihlwn  ahonld  thMHbrwedbhlO'lMritd  gdl 
the  mdans  at  paytog •  Ibr  thoat-  >  H«  dM< 
^mdgo.  Ifefaaid'  any  of  dhi 
enjoyed,  but  let  (heir  lordthlpa^ 
fermice  te.  tho  anwont  of  twoei  IHilch  litibnd 
and >  fiagiand  paid.    Been  P«ladd,i<ttt 
todiaaoasoiit^  patd  Ughnr  4ano«  thmi 
lie  strongly  adyiaed«tfcso  ?who  ■ 
with  tTolaMaioitO'adopt  tho  ^^t^^ipi^I>^ho^p*> 
ing'dosmthacolonieowMa^^ 
(kewt'Bailakk    Theilboe< 
fsom  Ireland-span  aol  onh< 
dm  Uidao^  hot  hadhoon  wiaoiy^oai 
aata  paasod.sincoiihoiUBlo^  '  T^kta 
#ft»Afnmn  Ireland  ama'viosdid  wHh* 
U 


eiMivoftlioce  had.roaoilnd.AwBi  ift 
was  tbe  case  with<rogaid  to  a 


what'daBgnrfon  hiooD 
boBSpoetod  to  ariso  frons.  tbn 
cBfO-fffoip  Canada  ?  Ho  spmM 


contrmpiatPthft prospaeis whkh  neM 
iQ<o(ber  pacts  of  AmaricB«  and  thwi  «b  w^^ 
(her  Canada  waa not  tho  ooloBy,  vhio^  Bff<Bll 
others,  otfht  to-f^caiTO  nBitaitfr— Bt^— 
tho  mothaa  oobbI^*  &forir*|ariat>|d»iilV«BB 
trade,  ofjvstkotnipardta  do9tadtf«t««BdiBf 
souad  policyt  ealled  Bpon  thtif  iBrd^ipa  «tB 
adopt  tha  tatniB  befbra  (hB»  .Xbo 
considered  it,  thaasoro  disaly  sraa^o 
that  aU.  dM  idoaa  tf  dm^ar  ■BtiM>iC% 
worn  tisiotpcy.    • .      .  <<.  ^ 

Tho  £arl  of  Jtoatigm  aaid»  tM  ^ 
upon  whi<;h.iha  boUb  jUcd  ttUod 
lordithipatABgifo  tf.  tboJBo 
was»  that  of jjnahiBgr t  htM^h  te  tha 
tem4if  (;orn  laivt.  Ha  ctBiUored  the 
(he  iirsi  stafi^toptfds.^  tdoptiPB  B<  a 
which  would  dissolie  4II  ^aM^f  MpM 
(voen  landlord  i#d  foBtat*  •  •■ 

Xbs  £arM  ii^firpaolMid  that  ihBiwh|»|pA 
w1m>  spoke  i|«t  had  cBuplotsly  p»Witnw%|y» 
hit  ju-gtiaea<i    lU  Mad  ««*  yaBlspded  ipr 
adopdop  of  thf  mrap^iB  .ttc<yptgd|.ia 
priociplaof  thoctoi  UwvM  wdctM 
tboir.  lordsUys  toagiBO  4%A  as,f  fkiB#f  IP  I 
otrn  colonksy  eten  it  wo  shoald  rtBoltB 


•  ^  -«« 


NKANGB  AND  TUA.Dt.'^Cortr  LoWt. 


mt 


o«r  ff^mm  vjMAitm  ^  com   taws 

The  Bart  of  lAltuHik  oppoted  the  bill,  the 
•permticm  of  ^hlch,  be  believed,  would  be  no 
]e«i  faynrioveto  the  landed  IntereBt  than  to  other 
■atiopal  liiterosis,  iriitch  would,  perfaapa.  en- 
nj{e  ■«««  of  the  conaidoratioD  of  the  house. 
Tlie  aUppiBg  ioteretta,  and  the  uiefol  ounery 
4br  aeaaten  which  oar  cuast-^rmde  at  pretent 
fanned,  woald  be  dettitnred  by  the  admission  of 
foreign  eon  io  the  w  ay  that  was  now  propoaed ; 
and  ni  sMse  future  llmoi  when  perils  mreatened 
•onr  roantnr,  we  Aoold  look  In  vain  for  that  host 
of  able  defenders  Hho  had  heretofore  made  our 
navy  the  pride  of  Enf  land  and  the  terror  of  all 
the  root  of  the  world.  He  aiw  no  f  rounds  upon 
whieh  ttis  measure  was  recommended,  ezcept- 
iaf  by  a  vote  of  a  public  meeting  of  certain 
penonaln  the  city  of  Liondon.  Now,  with  all  pos- 
aiMe  deferenre,  and  with  the  highest  opinion  of 
the  reapeetability  of  the  peraons  composing  that 
sseethig,  he  thought,  from  their  habits,  and  from 
the  Blotaves  by  which  It  might  be  reasonably 
tupponed  that  (bey  were  s«cairod,that  they  were 
net  the  dtlest  judges  upon  tUs  subject.  As  little 
Wan  he  disposed  to  cobcide  with  the  crude  opl- 
nisna  of  the  professors  of  that  new  philosophy  of 
poMlicwl  oconomy,  no  two  of  whom  agreed  In 
As  dodrhioa  of  their  sect  He  resisted  this  Tote, 
beennui  ho  considered  It  aa  the  advanced  guard 
cf  «n  ntinr  k  hereafter  to  he  made  on  the  genend 
feom  lawi  «f  the  country. 

The  Earl  uf  BtmUkUien  begged  to  call  before 
the  attention  of  the  house  the  difficulties  under 
whirh  Itvlaflid  had  so  long  laboured.  The  landed 
pesprftotor  had  been  for  many  years  ccmipelled 
to  five  upon  borrowed  money  i  and  now  that 
dICcnIties  seemed  to  be  removed  hi  some 
>,  aad  the  aatloo  was  recovering  that  proa- 
p^tty  Co  whkh  It  had  so  long  been  a  stranger, 
ipt^as  made  to  pot  an  extlnguidier 
H.  The  iMen  of  landed  property  ought  to 
hyoneaaoiber.  If  thev  did  not  the  monled 
woold  overwhelm  them.  He  regretted 
ta  he  oMiged  to  oppose  the  measure,  but  he  felt 
Aal  ha  was  compelled  to  do  so. 

Iho  Earl  of  Ckemarven  said,  that  whatever 
might  ho  the  ohjertlons  to  this  alteratloB  In  the 
earn  laws,  it  mutt  in  all  cases  be  much  better 
than  the  aitomate  eflTect  of  dosing  the  ports  al- 
lagrther,  aad  admitting  corn  M-ithout  any  re- 
sUlithiB*  With  respect, however,  to  Canada,  as 
Aere  was  no  pr«d»abillty  of  these  efects  reach- 
h^  the  earn  sent  from  Uiat  country,  he  thought 
Ms  part  of  the  ^oettlon  might  be  safelv  post- 
psasd  mrtil  the  nest  year,  when  the  whole  sub- 
ject WMild  probably  come  under  the  coosidera^ 
tisa  ^  the  house.  He  believed  that  an  altera- 
tisB  of  the  com  laws  wwvid,  upon  the  whole,  be 
heaeichil  to  the  landed  hiterrist 

Vm4^RwimimU  said,  he  was  Induced  to  otSsr 
tts  opinions  on  this  subject  to  the  house,  chiefly 
»,  as  It  appeared  to  hfan,  one  very  Impor- 


tant polM  had  been  kept  out  of  their  lordships' 
vtew.  The  constitution  of  this  country  was 
faanded  apos,  and  could  never  be  satbly  sepa- 
nied  frJm^  the  landed  interest.  To  talk, 
fheffHhre,  of  a  free  trade  In  corn,  was  at  once 
diaari  and  dangerous.  It  wM  Invpomible  that 
sarh  a  free  trade  could  ever  eitst,  consistently 
with  the  aai^ty  and  prosp^ilty  of  the  kingdom. 
Wld^  fespoct  to  what  Iiad1>een  said  as  to  the 
fmi^  With  Canada,  he,  although  he  had  every 
nM  ttaC  ihe  connneMrf  advantages  of  that 
c#tiiy  iftHMild  ha  intended  as  fhr  as  possible, 
cdMt  Aii'colKVf.    thd  prirtc^la  of  admitting 


the  com  growa  In  Canada,  If  It  ware  onea  r»> 
cognized,  must  be  ackaoWledged  to  its  falloat 
extent  i  and  were  their  lordships  prepared  to 
say  that  they  would  admit  all  the  productiDna 
of  Canada  on  the  same  ibotiog  as  those  of  this 
country  ?  The  landed  interest  of  England,  ez- 
clusivo  of  the  claim  which  ita  connexion  with 
the  very  spirit  of  the  constitution  entitled  It  to, 
had  also  a  right  io  protection,  because  it  was 
more  heavily  assessed  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  property.  Upon  these  grounds,  then* 
heoljected  to  the  hill  before  the  house  i  and 
even  if  these  did  not  exist,  he  should  object  no 
lem  to  any  measure  which  might  have  tte  effect 
of  placing  the  com  trade  of  England  upoa  the 
aameiboting  as  that  of  any  foreign  country.  Ha 
believed  that  to  4o  this  vrould  he  to  adopt  a  Iklse 
and  dangerous  policy,  and  one  which  was  op- 
posed to  die  soundest  maxims  of  national  eco- 
nomy. The  land  was,  In  his  opinion,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  wealth,  and  from  it  every  other 
description  of  advantai^e  flowed.  This  had  been 
the  idea  entertained  bv  all  our  old  writers  on 
political  economy,  and  experience  had  provad 
that  thev  were  not  mistaken.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  expressing  Ids  faiteation  to  vpwum 
tlie  bill. 

The  house  then  divided  on  the  ameiidmesl-» 
Content,  87. — Proxies,  7.  ^  Total,  81 — Koa- 
content,  84^— Proxies,  15^— Total,  30. 

Further  consideration  of  the  tubjeM  wat 
postponed  to  Monday  next. 

MowDAT,  Jvirc  6.«-The  Eari  of  Xftuiryaal 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  commltthig  te 
Bonded  and  Canada  Cora  bOt. 

Lord  King  would  vote  for  the  bill,  wUcb  ha 
hoped  would  be  the  forerunner  of  a  better 
next  year.  The  present  com  Mil  had  hetia, 
passed  many  vears  ago,  when  we  were  said  to 
be  in  a  transition  f'^m  war  to  peace.  The  tran- 
sition, however,  had  lasted  long,  aad  I7/)00,COCI, 
of  taxes  had  been  reduced  without  any  altera- 
tion In  the  com  laws. 

The  bill  was  then  committed. 

The  Earl  of  JfalmMAvry,  though  he  olijected 
io  this  measure,  disclaimed  any  wl^  to  raise  his 
rents,  which  had  been  imputed  to  the  landlords 
(by  Lord  King).  He  then  proceeded  to  object 
to  the  clause  under  considentlon,  on  the  ground 
that  It  did  not  afford  suflicient  protection  to  the 
English  farmer.  The  proposition  was  foanded 
on  the  new  principles  of  free-trade,  which 
never  could  be  applied  to  the  prodoctlons'of  the 
land.  His  lordsnip  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  clause  be  omitted. 

Lord  Uyford,  In  opposing  the  clause,  dis- 
claimed acting  in  the  spirit  of  a  monopolist.  Af 
manufacturers  became  informed,  they  would  see 
that  their  interests  were  intimately  coaaacted 
with  those  of  the  agriculturistSb 

The  Earl  of  Lhftrp&ai  would  not^  at  preseat« 
say  one  word  on  the  general  question  of  a  frea 
com  tnde  i  but  even  those  who  most  strenu- 
ously argued  the  expediency  of  such  a  system* 
never  laid  It  down  without  reserving  some  pro- 
tection for  the  agriculturists.  He  contended* 
however,  that  a  liberal  system  was  atleadod 
with  no  danger  whatever  from  AaMrica  i  the 
waters  of  the  AtU^tic  were  a  suficieot  security 
against  that  The  average  Importation  Crom 
Canada  for  twenty  years  was  16,000  quarters 
annnally;  the  Idrgest  quantity  that  h.4d  beea 
Imported  from  thence  In  any  one  year  wa«. 
47)X)0  quarters :  If  this  hill  were  to  pam,  many 
years  must  elapse  before  100,000  quariers  could 
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ranCeknd  ttHght  hbk'Ws.  6d..'l>e^dei 
^  trade  KB!  ^iit  up  fur  »i,  mnnlhi  in  tbe  3'C«r, 
n)d  cnnAncd  cxclusivalj  to  Uriliih  ihlp*.  Ba 
far  fri'in  being  li\iurluut  In  iti  cunaequcncei  (u 
hjricatliire,  be  mainlsincd  llwl  Ibit  Deuure 
would  be  beneficial  to  1(.  and  iberrfurc  i(  wat 
muni  eilrnurdlniry  to  bim  Ihai  an^  prejodice 
abould  eiial  ai^lnit  It.  BdI,  on  ibc  ntlier  band, 
had  asy  Bohlo  lord  reflaclod  on  tbe  linniemr  Im- 
porlanrf  of  Caanla  to  thb  cooniry  f  BetneeD 
uw-tourlb  and  tWi  of  ibo  whole  mercantile 
navlgallon  of  tbi*  couulr;  wa»  emplored  bj 
Canada;  li  addUion  to  whlcb  our  Inule  wiA 
that  cavnlfy  «■■  oae  of  die  mala  prop*  of  oar 
ULoy,  forfron  it  were  tiken  all  tbe  b«il  and 
Wdwit  uf  ow  waowD.  But  bj  n  narrew  and 
iCnnir^ctsri  liolic}  la**rdi  Canada,  ibeir  lord- 
ihiiit  waul^  thiDW  all  that  osiiKatiun  Inta  tbe 
UaiM  Stalfit.  Cana<U  wai  not  ttoori  ibe 
prMpe^>atMl  be  trualed  ihe  would  continue  to 
pruHper  k  l"il  he  waated  la  luke  hrr  freJ  iliai 
fhe  proaperoil  by  her  connfiwa  with  Gteal  RK- 
bin  I  and  at  tbe  ume  ti«M  be  it  lulled  ta  make 
their  Inrdiihtpiferltheiniponaiice  uf  not  thruw- 
iu%  iway  I'm  advanlaget  which  ihe  aSbided  to 
ItiW  cotmlra.  H*.  waa  wliifled  to  alter  the 
Suiafian  .a'  the  claaie  to  three  ;e«n,  which 
Unald  alH>f4  U»«««n  oppnrtunUy  of  judging  of 
tins  olJcctiMii  la  1>  I  fur  he  cvnfbaird  ibat  no- 
ibins  cunldcaiiie  him  mure  wveie  diuppaiNt- 
pent,  ibMi  Ibelr  rejection  of  Ihit  me*Mrr.  He 
plyeclmLta  iU  beinf  limllrd  to.  one  jcar,  al- 
Uumfti  he  hoped  Ihal  all  the  corn  lawi  w»nld 
BBdetio  rex  talon  nextveart  but  lhii,bacoD- 
landfd,  ougbt  lo  be  lakra  eeparalel]!  fran  tbe 


leollwi  lotbe  price*  of  furelgnoant  uUlhat 

»B*  •ipadicnt  Oo.alL  ac«o^tt  ta  aacetMhi 

»  anouat  at  wbkh  tkat  corn  alfU  be  piMwd 

>e  on  hoard  ttalp,  tc^elher  with  iba  d^gat  ef 

Irrittfal,  aad   the   leiwth  of  tine  DDeeaaat-f  4a 

carry  luch  con  to  tUa  omnlrjr,  an4  aho  etery 

perlicuiar  retallTB  to  (ha  miirer  nf  nTrhaimr. 

and  the  natar*  and  coodilioa  af  aaj  FMWaint 

Cthe  eiponatioaorlBpertallanintbapata 
e  they  alf  bt  be  (ctpactlraly  raiidmA, 
Mr.  //wtfiiMi  obnrted,  that  If  theee  rMonw, 
nhen  they  iboold  be  •htained,  did  ■otcmtala 
all  that  be  eipecicd  or  wbbed  upan  ifee  M^itat. 
it  muit  he  referred  la  Ibe  eilmBe  difiankj  af 
felling  accarale  informatioa.  There  wen, bow* 
iver,  lome  email  port*  in  which  ne  caDaali  weee 
-eiiilcni.and  frnm  Ibenuif  caarae,  ooinfangMlaa 
:ould  be  obtaioed.     Fur  hit  own  part,  be  wae 


;»wn  merit*  i  but  tt 


:,  be  naa 


wax  li;:(it  and 

.    T|it  t-lartof  f^H'Itrrfoliroeld  nil  conHal  to 

the  clauK  ,»ithoai  further  uif.>rni*liQn. 

.    Lard  BiefTt   obircied    tn   Ihe  rlnuie  on  the 

fraiin^  o(.iach  laliiraiellon  a>  be  had  rcceiTtu), 
li-,'.nl<'ii<K-i1  \\at  ip<.'naclinj;lhiirla*»,  they 
Sere  IvjEiilniin),-  Dal  Tor  Canadii.  but  for  the 
niled  SiBU-iiifir  Ihe  Uniird  Slatri  would 
We  no  riifti'.uliy  hi  iniDnlinK  Ibeir  corti  Inin 
Cniuidn  ■IddcIIw  l«k<^  The  bouie  wo)  there, 
ifarc  ennclJDi!  ibal  the  whole  produce  uf  the 
Oaitrri  Slnlrn  might  be  imported,  at  an  inade- 
■-      -      ' -OBlryfu -- 


would  pai 


\U    b..*e. 


ri,   therefon 


their 


lirht  be  follnued  by  t 


I  Iboy  paaied  a  UKB«ure  Ifaa 


of  .<ri. 
aril   of 


la  ■  ronionUton  between  the  E 
tt»lmtttiir\i  anil  LioBrpo»l.  with  mpect 
dimlinn  of  ili>-  meainre,  the  tatter  fini  >ald 
hr  would  accejit  two  yeara  inilcad  of  three, 
Nwl  (hen  ibat  be  wauld  be  lathficd  ibal  the  mea- 
eare  thould  only  continue  for  une  year,  and  Id 
.tbeendoflbc  then  next  neHinn :  upon  whieli 
'IjotS  Malqieib*ry  witbrirew  hit  motlMi  r>>r  ihc 
ttmlMlon  pF  the  clausr. 

The  EarJ  i^LmtrrMe  then  mari-d  that  the 
crrtiftratc  wfaich  wi*  re^elred  by  tboliill  u  tn 
Ihe  com  being  (be  prodnce  of  Canndntbonld  be 
ijien  by  tbe  (rower  and  owner  nfUir  grain.  The 
'claiiK  "M  agreed  lo,  ■>  »a»  the  reU  of  the 
tiii:  _  ,_    .  

Farrign  Com. 

COin(0?t9.TatiRiDAT,JnTEf.— Mr.iruif< 


BUbjoi  (,  ibi 

witli  liU  wi 


tif.nyh. 


i.  gent,  would  fa  four  bim 


ilrhbe 


he  eDhf  led.  be  w 
tbemotery  farilily  In  hii  power.  He  eniiri- 
oweicr,  thil  aomr  difficulty  woald  be 
red  is  makfai|[  tbe  ret  ami ;  tRcaae^, 
Ihe  exiiilng  realriclioa*,  there  wai  no 
aipnrtatioa  at  all  in  maay  of  the  porU  where 
wo  had  coniDli  i  and  attbonRh  (heiv  were  large 
unntilieaof  cornhi  the  (Taaarlee,  It  wnald  b« 
ImnM  ImpAMlble  lo  aicerlaia  Ibe  price  at  wUck 
it  rould  be  put  nn  board  ihlp. 

Mr.  Bmrtt  Irunled  Ihal  tho  rvtnrru  wnald  ea- 
iblo  the  house,  fnim  tbe  price  of  foreign  eoro, 
D  regulale  that  uf  ihia  conalrr. 

Hr.  r.  frnioN  doubted  whether  the  Infama- 
tion,  when  oblaini^d,  wonld  be  Burfal.  He 
tboujtht  Ihe  reilrlclioni,  which  had  fterh  ic  lone 
lereiicd  in  thi)  conatry.  bad  bad  lach  an  rK 
■tt  upon  Dthora,  that  a  dilTtfeal  ratio  of  pHrea 
■  hied  abroad,  aid  that  tbey  oaatd  therefar* 
Bier  be  made  aeallable  fur  (be  f  nrpoae  *r  li- 
12  tbe  prire  of  com  at  bale. 
Mr.  WUtmm  eiprvated  Umelf  IhMaraMj 
iwardi  Hk  notloa,  and  Ihonibt  Ibat  H  WM 
highly  ('ealraMe  that  all  potaible  tnfoTHBtlaa 
•boaU  ba  obtained  befoia  it  waa  aUenpied  (• 
glilate  upon  Ibe  lubjecl.  The  morv  trciia* 
tlwt  iDfbmaboa  waa,  the  mare  (alnaUa  It  aHiii 
ily  be  I  bat  he  eoald  not  help  cawtkia- 
JDf  ban.  nembera  agaisat  luppoaiag  thai  thne 
retum*  would  enable  Ibem  In  aaeoriBia  (be 
nieraee  priceeof  fiirelgn  rnni.  The  amnual  af 
ftelgbl  loa,  at  a  lima  when  there  bad  beca  Iklla 
or  no  ei  pa  nation,  would  not  lead  (a  Ihe  aiaaaw 
when  1^  eiparlatloa  dMild  ha  Ucre4>ed. 
Tbe  notion  wu  agreed  la. 

Diititlerjf  Lawt. 
Mr.  tralam  aaked  tbe  CbaiKelkar  of  (ha  R» 
rhequer  whether  It  wai  hb  btCnUaa  M  praeeed 
with  hi*  piaa  far  allowlBg  rm  Id  eoae  IM* 

romiwlitina  with  iha  bariey  aplHli  of  iha  CMUi- 
Iry,  and,  if  it  were,  apoa  wbM  new  be  abjerl^ 


Tbe  CAancellBr  afUit  ^ 
it  wa*  hii  intaution  lo  aropoee,  la  was*  aiaga  m 
the  Didillery  bill,  the  iBBertioa  of  ecettiia 
wiirda.  of  ohirh  the  effect  wonM  be  to  altnw 
rum  lu  be  ivclikd,  and  that  tbe  dil^rvDCe.^liirk 
hr  |ir»piMedlu  mka  inlbedaly  fcctweaa  Bet 


t  • 
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fitre  ythih  (ho  int^rcBt«'*of  tikis  couofry.  ttc  tb^re,.. 
fore  opposed  the  amendmt'dt. 

The  cominltiee  then  divided^Fbr  ihf  am^i^^- 
nient,  49~A{;ain«(  it,  8!— Majority,  $8.' 

The  hoQfee  tbeo  resumed,  and  the  report  vtki 
ordered  to  be  received  to-morrow. 


CMk  ■iilfili.«Bd  toH  w«ald  be  li.  Sd.  per  gelloit. 
Thoifli  tbedttliUeraetated  tiiBt  this  propotitioM 
w—id.ke  miaoas  to  them,  the  nm-deelen,  for 
^hein  henelic  be  prapeeed  it«  alto  Mid  thai  it 
mwM  be  mbdilevoet  t»  thein.  He  thought 
that  be  «•«  right,  aa  he  noiv  stood,  betw^ea  the 
tsio  extftMttes.  He  tbeold  propoke  to  OMke  thin 
alleraiiiee  io  the  DistUfory  bill  te-morrovr. 

Sir «/.  SeMgki  and  Sb*  J.  WvvtttHeg  ashed  the 
jtiLhomt  goat,  fo fbtefo  the  awaeure  fill  next  tes- 
aion,  ia  Mder  tlat  he  might  cenciNate  ell  par- 
lie*  loit. 

Tbr  CktmetUar  mf  Ma  Bjnkequ^ :  Tfthehon. 
beieaeta  bad  ee  much  te  do  with  advene  parties 
aa  be  b«l,  tbey  weald  see  that  If  he  wehed  ttll 
he  ^eM  aee  both  parties  aatiifled  with  these 
■ieaaere»,  er^etea  oee  of  them,  he  should  atand 
storbt^till  Ibe  ever  (a  faiegb). 


a- 


MoifRATi  JDiul&*~Tbe  CkamMar  ^  tkt 
J&ccs^feer .  mojted  dbe  oidisr  of  the  day*  for  the 
bouse  >^aeivbig  itpelf  into  a  «OBnlttee,  for  the 
£urtW  cepaidemtioo  of  the  lepoif  on  the  Dia- 
lUlery  bilt 

Mn  jr.  Smith  condemned  .the  h&ll  aa  one  with 
mhicb  tbe  .IK4i  would  be  daasatiafled^-whkh 
^uuW  kpt  JMi>«»t  to  4he  B^gMib,  and  of  which 
ibe  Sicoi^b  wobUI  have  juat  cauae  to  complain. 
Undrr  d^sae  oircimalaocseavbe  conceived  the  rt. 
buiiw4;^»n^4»nght  Io  agree  to  a  postpeoement  of 
the  measure.  If  it  waa  now  carried^  the  Eng* 
U«b  dbnUlory  would  anatain  a  losa  of  *mt  least 
ook;.  bw^fvd  dipuaao^  pouDds» 

On  the  clause  fur  permitting  dialillen  to  oon*> 
yf^fnmiMi»  ^tt  bemg.propoaad  in  Ihecem- 


.  iHr»«  Fr«elerwabiectle4  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
H  wtfif  Id  h»vek  an  uijuriona  effect  en  the  barley* 
groaivymof  fingian£  He  contended  alaov  that 
itivo^4d'gl«0'an  unfiurand  uaaecessary  fwefer* 
eM(0  U>'$i^  pfedwetioBi  of  the  We<t  ladui  cole* 
nies,  aod  that  it  wonldbe  aeveiely  felt  by  Ibe 
¥Me«f.ffoedaatUleffy  trade.  Heconcltdedby 
ivoyi^^  aa  an  amendment,  thai  tbe  werda  ^  eiber 
thnpwiBi*^  bv  ioierted  ib  thiaclauacv  whkh  would 
hate,  tbo  eflect  of  exempting  that  apiril  from  ita 

Tba  <lbrtieeIior  •/  ik»  Estkeftut  antielpated 
naaarb  iajfisrioBs  conseqaeneea  frota  tbe  per- 
n-ssrinn  Untcb  thia  olauae  would  give  to  dbtiU 
hm  to;  convert  rum  into  gia.  He  waa  anSte 
feenninood,  bi  the  first  place,  ibat  it  wonld  not 
h^dlsadimategeoaato  the  barksy-gruwera.  Tbe 
pwcam  af  ecnverling^nim  into  gin  waa  not  yiery 
eaay,  teraeanid  itbe  eibcted  wilboat  consider- 
able coat  aa  well  aa  oare^  He  did  tiot^  there- 
fore, apprehend  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  duty,  that  it  would  ii^re  the  Eng- 
liib  distillery  trade.'  That  <t  would  be  bene- 
firlbMn  Ibe-iateieata  ef  aueh  of  ear  colonies  in 
ikbiab«fnm»waamanufao«nred  wan  quite  obvt* 
eipa«  aaa^be  dhongbt  these  coleaJea  were  fairly 
cMiiladJtftbe  advantages  of  Ibbk  alteratioa  In 
tbe  Um,:A  ayalembad  been  acted  upon  towards 
the  war«  wbkby  tf  k  were  thenne- 
no  •  laager.  The  Yreat- 
it  ather  conntrfeathat 
had  coloniea^had/aaedtowarda  them,  instead 
eCJming:tbait4»fa',aM»tber  country,  aa  we  Were 
taad- jal^raltogj ■  ou lea^u,  waa  that  of  a  atep-^ 
mwtheif*  (hearV  iHe  tbouglt,  apon  every  ground 
ef  Jlifittoe«4ttarit  the  .eobmiea  w«ve  edtith*d  ftt 
Ibiatfaoiihy.aiiidiapoatnttiof  tbeftr  pradvre^  wrMl 
t>>rfwaeaat|<ieifc  woald  ootf  be  be«laved^  bMefi 


■         ,     .  <-     I 

Country  Bants m 

CoMMOM,  Wna.  JtJifa  99.^Mt4  Hume  ^^ 
•cnteda  pntitbnrfiwm  Mr.  Frederick  Jenen, 
coraplauttig  that  he  bad  demanded  payment  In 
gold  for  <;ertabi  notes  of  the  Castle  Bank  of 
BriatoU  and  waa  toM  by  the  clerk  that  It  was 
not  conveniaat  to  get  at  the  gcdd  then,  and  dntil 
cail  amither  day,  at  the  same  time  tendertoj^ 
Bank  of  Bogland  notes  fai  pavment;  Tb^  pA 
titioner  complained  of  tMs  refosal  'to^  pay-  to 
guld«  aodeaid  that  wpon  conavlting  hiif  legal 
adviser,  ha  fiiund  be  had  aa  remedy  imt' an  ac^ 
tion  at  law,  on  which  he  might  met  ohtalif  jedg** 
mentforakm  moatha,'and  then  be  put  olF'atuI 
further  by  a  wrilof  errev,  oriome  aacbdilatot>f 
course.  The  bon.  nmrnber  obibrved,  that 'the 
house  must  be  •  awara  of  the  opemtion  bf  tli^ 
currency  apon  the  price  af  every  artido'in  the  ^ 
aaarket,  and  that  political  ecettomieU  Uttribnf  M 
tbe  fluctuation  of  general  pricea  to  tonift'iHe^ 
ation  which  waaellbcied<  1^  tbe  trorbiliig'^lW 
currency.  He  waa  awaie  that  Mr.  Rfcandtd 
waaof  epwion  that  every  thbig  whi^'cotald  b^ 
ex))ccteiUwould  bo  accomplhiied  to  die  ^yif  etii 
of  the  cnnaocyv  whon  thb  eo<int#y  baniM  wtrHi 
p^ingbirBaBk  of  Efcgland  notes,  m-bfctt  W(;t^ 
convertible  Into  geld  upon  deii»aod.  'HU  amh 
wfab  however,  war,  ihsiteveii  before'  tb^<^nM 
ef  tbe  preasnt  aemion'of  Par|iatneni,  b  bfll 
should  be  brbacht  in  to  phice  coUdtrrbatikli 
apen  the  same  footing  e«  the  BaolL  6t  ^toglmid 
— namely « that  they  should  pay  in  ^ofd  on'd<('- 
maad.  Thia  we«td  have  a  twolV>ld' eftebti  it 
would  tend  to  check  (he  evil  6f  an  dVer-CttiYeni 
cy,  and  at  the  same  time  id  prevent  ^Ike  t^dibua 
di*lay  ef  a  law  pmce^nfer'the  'i«ct)very't^  d 
debt  wMeb  ought  to  be  paid  oit  demand:  '  '    '^ 

Mr.  JMn  Smdk  never  heard  a  ttftrrd  iftigdhfr 
petittott  than  that  just  ollbred  by  hi«:  bon.  fH^AdL 
Instead  of  their  being'  adiffbrttii^e  beitweetf  ^ 
country  banks  and  the  Katib  of 'Englaitfd  iiktd 
tbe  payment  of  their- notes,  (He  law  Wiis  mi 
fot  both.    He  admtti<?d  that  ti6^  catitftri 


banker  did  or  coald  kcrp  by  him;  iold^  liiifficieA 
to  satisfy  all  the  notrs  M  ml^  (av^  in  ^clrto- 
lation  i  but  country  banks  wrr<s  onqtiM^ttabrv 
liable  to  pay  in  gold  on  denntnd,  and  he  iieVCf 
knew  an  instance  in  which  they  were  not  Ye^d;^ 
to  do  so;  Indeed;  tt  would',  fiibi  tfte  d^dff  gf 
any  country  banker  to  rcfuiae  sQtb  c'ssh  pav- 
mentA,  and  fte  was  at  a  loss  to  ondHita'nil  the 
object  of  the  petitioner.  m  ,.  •  j 

Mr.  Btougham  was  equally  ostonf^h^ttt  ^ 
petiltonef*s  ■  complaint,  for  he  Ibiew  that'tl&e 
country  banks  were  liable  'id  jiay'  bi  |;oid,'igi 
wi^ll  as  (be  Bank  of  Kng^and,  suite  tbe  passlnj^ 
of  the  last  act.  What  necrasily  wd^  (here, 
therefore,  for  a  new  law?  The  petitioner  tom* 
plained  tb&t  in  default' of  payment  ^e*  had  tip 
reiiiedy  now  b tit  an  action  nt  law.  Why,  tvbn.t 
other  /emedy  cimld  he  bnvc  !f  a  ne?^  la*r'  wejj 
passed f  Indeed,  a  ntw  law  wonldbe' an 'cvij, 
for  it  won  Id  raise  a  doubl  upon  that  which  was, 
he  ihuiight,  porfe(Cliy^War  at  present ;  for  be- 
yond all  doubt,  a  country  banlfcr  if ^,  bpqoA  ^ 
pay  y*  specie  oif  demand.  '     ,     ' 

Mti  ifufh9  wkslnforiiied  thKt  thelflrtrprftfa^ 


PfAn'Miv  Jlllb  VitAt>fe;{^'-Cbivfllfy  JBlMl^ 


4m 

AahUimC  yi^«  iiglht  to  HMf  ptitmpi  ^rtHA  wUtek 
etHfid  W t  ^tttinbii  la^-  befoirtt. 

Wt,  HMtitt&H  imiUi  ikmt  Ikem  wat  M  dottbC 
dfiba'  hiHBedtttie  YtMpoMlbllity  ti  every  baaker 
ftf  lksik%it  a  ^Ql.  ii6ia» 

^  Mr.  ifVnIt'ednBrirtod  f^iHtlidraw  the  p«titkm 
tWhb  iM^  «(rtct'«n<|iilriei  tiMic«ntiii|^  the  fkcis 
ttftd  tK6  pairlleflieolicenell. 


•.I 


•  Httlli^Y,  Jt»tt«Tr.'^MK'J7Mii«  i^ef^etted  le^ 
#te'pcrfl(Mir*f9lkr.'JdMiirlMkaiA'«biee  aaeef'- 
AiliiM'tlUif  ^rtto  afaEl*«ieftti  In  the  petHlM  were 
cofHiiit/  He'retNy  theufht  thM  oarcttrfency 
^ug^'bf  tto'  aiems  Id-  he  {tohttlCted  te  ^eaielir 

tlfif^piWiit  ilatUT'ftr  #hlle  H  dM  itcottfd  oet 
«eAleitiM  thit  it  Wht «  i^oM  eutreo^,  ae  tl 
Myhf,  aM  #ii  iMeodM  t«  be.  The  eoodMnh 
If  %M  ^  )ii4  alteadv  ledto  h  coiirfdhrtdt1e«  liie 
#r |>lfc«K' '  Bl^  tite  Shh'ti  6^,  III.  c.  92,  f.  9, 
coBUDonly  called  the  cash  ■aipemlott'  hlH,  H 
1irhy*|tiVHidM;  *^  am  Vmrpttrnm,  heirhgllahle 
Anrthe  p aVmeal  nf  any  iarh-  netee  and  draaghti 
iv^Mfmt  htf  idbaed  la  pwntmaet  «f  thai  act, 
ihOiiM'WN^Mft'tor  pMr  the  Mtftf  ihemMf  becomhif 
d^,  M-kbetl*,  ivMll  the  d^atv  <lf  th»«e  dayi 
fflM-MMititf iu^  bjrihe' Mttet;  U  Hboold  b^ 
MWlM^fiirfiifeitiea  of  th»' peace,  Ma|^tfrafefl  df 
Ihi^ibMIMS'dc^-'b^f^it  ^MplaHit  to  Ibhii  e«M?t 
Wlhi)^oirid^  tirtheitt;  tdtomihoa  bi«ry  aueh^perw 
AHl't'tfndlifteV*V3ri(talnlng  piulhn  toi«*Wl(fteMe« 
iltb«lh.^tb|iy  i9d»«>iiimiwerdd.  If  lie  eeai)Haiat 
riWWi  \^  <cgtaihlMi^d  tt/  their  ^HilhtflfcMi,  ta 
cWuMTllie'tufCidue  f  oad  tuch'ttmi  iHih  voali 
HfifHtlifseil^gt^'liA  d^faiAt  ttf  paymeot;  tnlKht 
MHmVwB  fi^  tale  tuid  AMfew  otir  the  ^[ewn,  ft  c 
9f^tm  j^m  phiceeted'  Mjihittll.  In  a  Mbte« 
MfbrVHl' Al/taMAl^clahMft  Hhd  been  anlbr^ 
rmWIjtyeikiftteA^hd  MetntinMr.  PeePe  bill 
ikKkfM^  ffie're-^thMidNMem  of  the  curreocy. 
AfHTMhi^^lie  ««lM>,'htflliWiifhMhe  bonne  ought 
oot'td'lMe  M- nMOMit't  il<fe  hi  re«enaetiog 
IT/  |«  Wile  t^elrtriatlM  Uiat  'Ml.  n«t  of  erery 
fOW;' IMiied  hi' note*,  ires  tttoed  hi  ceantry 
yyi  tttfd'the  cMneqaence  wm,  that  hi  the 
Monitiy'tlwvit'WaB  Htlie  tit  'tMi  gnM  te*  %e  gbt. 
M  WOifiBdity  tththeilMaatatihatMOibeattee 
ihbirt1ltNi.'Keat;  (Mr;  Peel)  in  hia  place,  ftir  he 
W«m*ohl^  vn^'iM  topic  bi^to  reCet  the  rt 
mw.  ^hf.  tu^  his  own  defiaftfawb  'of'  a  uoiiea* 
I*}  IVtM  'WeV  'Kodwii'aet,  asaolly  called '  Mr. 
Fbellftalll' '  It  wht^ttHeclear to his<Mr.  Il.*ii) 
dMii<l;*Ulat''th^  tbmtiy  bdnkers'  paper  which 
JMM^MIMK  had  tiotMaK  of  that  character  wMeh 
1fitllHM»tf^to''''<!«nvncy'' fa  theseoie  la  Which 
tMirt«ni  Whs  eied  in  the  a«t  he  spoke  ofr  His 
ftmaml&rtigiM  atovfag  that  tfali  petitloo  be 
broucht  ap  ^M,  that  H  teptfAt^  a  nwtMr  of  ex« 
\3t4fm  faipiirta^ceio  fie  cotintry  at  lafgot  • 
•"  ffj6ftf  Alfatlta^thoaghttbatthe  petitfoa  coo* 
laflaed  oihtt^fs  of  Vtty  g;nite  feosidefatloa  oa 
i^heft^l  TMlncit^les:  Tt  stated  a  fkct  that  he 
^itald-  not  lielp  coasiderifi#  oi  aprleraace  iiif 
iei^fHMff  nmi^tttde.  yfimn  Mr.  Pnel's  bUI 
^INM  pasM^,  he  aaderstoed  that  the  coneacy 
i^reitorMtA  orpiHytfer  slate  i  ia  fhet  that  every 
tboit'iaiithi  j^  goM  hi  eirhaage  for  his  fconk- 
nbfen  If  bn  *pl«»*^-  Either  frooi  uim&  fhilore 
ft  that  a<«,  or  sooie  sklsajppreheoikM  of  itbpr^ 
MiilMhs'Oil  tha  portiif  Uto  baakefa«  Iteeibct  had 
tto^tfeeii'iiach.  Here  Was«  pefUfooer  who  held 
i  detioio'ipiaaiity' of  noitalisiied  by  «  boafeer 
iifVflftot.  Per  these  ooi^sibepetMloMerhad'de* 
hwmilbd^ymeatiagoli,aiheheHr^^dWdaiof 
f>ft*fyiM  r^/fons^  wboid  cMicetvc  4lM»aii«l  vet  CB- 
tllledla^ffliaadfaiacha  cale.  Noir, however, 


H  appeatvtftheywoihMaotheiaeatMMd.    ktf 
baa.  gent,  badsaggesied,  that  la  toss'  df  fsfsisl 
en  the  paftof  the  baaker,  tha  apaHcaatwoal* 
hare  his  reaiedy  at  Uw.    Now  bs  hid  heetf  teW/ 
that  a  party's  actloo,  iloald  he  ever  chMte  te 
bring  ooe,  eouM  not  be  tried  fbr  ssaw  e^bt  ef 
otoo  moatbft  I  end  thonM  the  cose  be  declM  by 
that  thne,  the  bnnkersnlght  then  ^btate  a  mit 
sf  efrer,  and  so  net  o#paynwat  ftrm  ymf  bad  t 
half  longer.    The  cnee,  iheMfers,  steed  flOM.* 
In  J  one,  1885,  Mi*.  Jones«  helnr  la  wsat  of 
gold,  appHcs  fbr  It  to  certain  binkeri  fat  si- 
change  Ibrthehr  own  paper  i  they  rsAtsetecsw- 
ply  with  Ms  demand  t  he  b  left  to  h\k  renndy  af 
lavr,  and  such  is  the  state  of  lawt  that  be  aay 
etprct  his  remedy  aod  his  gold  abeaf  March-  or 
April,  in  1897.    He  had  beea  hnerrapted  by  sa 
hen.  frtend,  wfio  tnM  him,  thait  aarbedy  «b* 
chose  coald  get  gold  In  exchange  mr'Ms  Baoft 
of  England  notes,  on  applicatloa  at  the  Bank 
of  Bnj^attA    Why,  so  he  conlil,  no  dbAr  <  bat 
nntteifbryiHan'in  want  df  gold  fer'sofee'6L  sT 
7li  In  note*,  tbr  eiampte,  fo  thin^l  ep  in  Ue- 
dnn«  sooie  banAr«d#  of  wUne  )Mthnps  for  tbtt 
p«rpOi«?  He  thanked  the  hen.  gentl'Mrtatliig 
iif  trodnred  this  pMtii«>n';  illd  clpfeintd  td«  hope 
that  ttinl^erh  Wotild'  fe^f  It  inctlMbii4lt  vpm 
themv  «vnn  hr  tbhi  late  pH%M  of  iMrsoJilM,  m 
brfajf  M  seme  mdiHHtKe  that'  ■Ml»M^%e>^- 
tfan  to  tHH'  cWttsI*  in  th«  ttoM  payMhtaf'  M- 
petNfon  art,  wbidir  hod   beea  triMbosuly 
MOtttHl  ih  the  later  statnte  of  MT.  -poef ; ' 

Mr.  ff.  OeTiUf  sald'thai  thto  coddOH  bf  tir 
parties  complained  off  Wh«  eiWcdhi|iy'!^»ard. 
Tltey  had  done  that  wMthf  ar«ft«lr*aMyeMr 
aMn  In  th«-  noam  tapacfiy  WdnM> fc  MrlMM 
atlodnt  they  had  ranked  fer#a«ov^Mgi*-fof 
iiren  erthnr  own  nM«nt  mfhddgh''^Hr9 
cottntry  banker  wnst  knnw,*  ilHlt*mrdMaatMlbt 
Most  pay  bh  bwor  notes  in  gtiM'  ne  aibfo 
lord  was  artstaken  fa  tntiMiilng  thaf  th#  ddby 
be  bad  described  comf d  Mke  placb  It  ehtliic- 
fag  antes  Ibr  gold  i  at  fbn  ntniMf,  ft^moldea^ 
eatend  to  the  tfom  wfctehwwnklefantfMia^ri 
the  srndfaif  tio  fJnndbn  Mr  fold,  nndAe  nrHtsI 
of  a  remiitaoce  in '  that  envtenc^^  IW 
tlun  af  onr  cnrtteory  at  tbto  momenf  be 
dcr«*d  to  be  lem  sattsfkctory  than  be  had  ever 
before  Icnown  it  to  be.  When  fit.  l^ftA,  a  fern 
years  sfncc,  bh>aght  inhltrhni,  irlUHl'the'eiM 
of  nnrtfagmooey  st^rce,  aiHi,-  hyrooi^qasnr^, 
facreaaerfthe  issaee  of  cvtantrrbankeft.  'F» 
hiiown  jNort,  he  shonid  fairn  Nhndto  hire  ««n 
the  cnrrencT  pot  on  smHi  n  fiigifaifci  'ihatgebl 
nraoeshnold  hare  cfivnlnied  vhrai^|v«be  cmi^ 
try.  I f  one poand  notes  tmiw  ptiHailf  dot aS, 
ihiey  shobid  be  f«slrfeMd  fn  the  bene  of  the 
Bonk  of  England.  Whlfa  IndlHilnnfm  hi  th» 
country,  w^re  allowed  to  hone  one  poond 
fwtesi  as  Ihey  were-  alfawe4  io  tfn  at  pi««Mtf, 
It  woe  obvions  that  the  isaWe  nf  gnid  moiibf, 
fa  a  ginatmeasare,  cenlibnd  to  London. 

Mri  JSMfee  cdnevftred  in  thinklhg'  ftaTcnr 
cnnrenry  was  scarcely  «rcr  In  a  B^'OoMm^ 
fary  gfate.  If  n  war,  or  n  bad  hnrrcdl^er  ooy 
other  «rent,  which  m%lit  dhnke  the  ^credit  sf 
the  conatry,  ihoald  oecnr,  ^fte  gnt^etnmMt 
wnnld  be  nnder  the  nncnoslty  of  alfawfag  the 
cnaimsrcfal  piemaie^  tlfai  ninil  enooe,  to  |o 
on  wicbont  any  reMedy-t  nr  of  uttdnto  ih» 
enapension-  of  talk  pnyiiOMita;'  Ifnift  nr  lb* 
present  eril  Was  occawldwed-  by  nenoktlag  tta 
iwne  of  It  and  fil.  connir^  Mnnrnntcn.   Hn 

mIgM  be 
nr  A» 


conn  try 
Krnrral  cincalation  of  the  «nnMinr  i 
t\i  and  91.  notes    (no*  no).      He 
winivi   bat  fa  ScotlaMdy  and  In 


■«s 


Fi}«AM<^  ^MD  vaAO&fHGnnfr)!  Ihith^ 
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c««r*Ji«  YMiM .dMHHie for* ^ iKiiitt  Im  coqUI 
«fil5.ffeA.oiil«i  of  l|«  3|ji|||P#M  w  wijr  ctM  •£ 
tme^pwy^aivok  «»Jic  \imi.  M^ntiooedi  a  f  real 
^mvbA  li»r:|fobi  dMNild  he  made  by  tli«  cohqIt^ 
Itaajn  ibp  lifc^  Banli  of  Eof  Uo4 1.  kam  woiiM 
iAmt  1«Mv  oioct.  Ihai  dtoMMHi }  They  conld  ool 
Hkm  tiMJr  aiorlcaf  eft  or  (heir  Bxchf  qoof  Uillo 
ipu»  (lif  Borket ;  «ii4  ualfu  they  Ind  f«l<i  ^ 
cboin  ooAert«  be  wu.iit  a  loip  to  boow  bow  tbey 
wool4  fioatcad  witl|  Miclta  dUical^. 

Mr.  J.  SmUk :  Wbea  it  was  wakA  ^t  M.  oat 
of  A«Bff|F  .lOOU  in  tbc  circ«ia(io»  of  Iba  couolfy p 
ig^Utd  of  IL.potaat  b<:  b«nUjf  booar  bow  to 
mjfniW  tha  wrpriM  witb  w bkb  ba  Utteaa4  to 
mck  9kjttmi^mmL    He  woiikl  vcntare  kk  Mala 

ap<  ci»<ai<ancea  bad  eoablod  Uaa  to  f«na 
lono  oipiaioa  on  tbe.fitl^t  (boar)-*tbat  ^t 
miAfi  tm'^fifi notM«aod  oot  II,  notct,  comi^riiod 
%  f«V  Jarga  proportioa  of  our  circulatioa.  The 
f aae  90^  mft  4if  this  potitioa  origiaated  i«  « 
fipafiiel  l^tw eeo.  the  |)etitloaer  aad  iba  hanbar 
aA^lbrWolt-wbOf  noit  illafally*  and  impradeol* 
^«N^V9t  9«f « refaio4  to  givef  oid  to  the  parly 
Ip  OTirb^^gc  for  tba  .Qotes  of  the  fina.  11  •aem- 
cd  jlp^ie  iaaMiaatad  U^  the  tprech  of  bis  noble 
Cc)i)4|d  d^Hficb  a  pracUea.Miigbt  ba  coinnoAly 
fjftigUtd  t^aiPp^gilbaBkec»;i  botba  bcigad  nMMt 
c9mcit||r-4o.daffgr  tba  iiaaMlation.  |b  retpaci 
tomlM.bad  baeii  said  about  tba  rurrency  of 
^m\^mfhJoi  Bnflaod,.be  coald  fMara  tha  boaae 
that  in  fiincaebbwy  vbara  tha  greatett  amoaat 
9f  fvfCC9.nrai  paid  t*i  any.couau  la  Baglaad, 
t||f«.|iApl«  wa«  paid  in  «pecic.  So  luauelf  va» 
^•fkAf^tboia  vbp  .felt  ao.  tc^n  at  all  aboat  tba 
ffffa4l»an  of  tbf  corroficj  (bear).  Iloir  rbould 
w^l>y<  ^^  ^^  freai£f(  commercial  country 
^  ^  w^rld  coajd  be  in  wa^t  of  tpocie  I  There 
<yiMi,i^»  wa  4ouH  of  oar  hawing  a  tolficiency  at 
Wngi^aoar  canaieiTe  abould  ezlftti  or  of  our 
D^iaiipiaf  i^  until  pome  stHsh  celaaiity  idioiild 
hffii  i^p  at  ibe  wit  or  powert  of  mtn  thould 
ptivvf  ^oavailia?  U  oppoto.  Witb  respect  to 
the  «aU^f cd  evil,  be  taw  no  nccciaity  for  any 
nepto^y «^  apme  geaUemon  bad  pvoposed.  In 
liqlm  oCll^t,  if  a  man  camq  to  him,  aaa  banker. 
aa4i#Mdbiiaat  once- for  hit  balance*  ha  wat 
|ip|»Ul|iw,  bonadtopay  bim.  Bat  bis  credit 
,,  »it  npop  wbicb"  alone  be  eiitted-^-wbat,  in 
avcj^A.cate  would  .become  of  that;  No  maa 
wo«14,lnmt  bim  a  secoad  time.  This  watade* 
)iracc  ^bjact  i  and  wImu  he  heard  ban.  gentle* 
aMBi  l^rviw  out  such  frnputatioot  at  they  bad 
4o«f  9  Aipecjaliy  at  a  fime  when,  from  (be  great 
emiWC/gf  ovr  expcvle  Jately,  the  excbaaget, 
Ibpfgll  t(f^  absolateiy  against  at^  werti  if  any 
lblm»aUUie.oo  the  wroffg  side,  he  coold  not 
bat  /ri^peacatc  Iba.  intredaction  of  so  many  ej^ 
li;a«opas  topica^  Ke  did  oot  belie  ve  there  were 
^fie  -  copotffy  banbers,  la  the.  kingdom  who 
W»9l4  tpfv^a  gold  tar  their  notes.  It  was  not 
clear  t|n|  andcr  any  circun^tapces,  U  would 
be  pp«i9>l«  ^  na.  to  divest  oar  circalatioo  of 
paMT  forrency  of  a  small  amoonl  i  and  if  pot- 
fthl^  be  regitrded  inch  a  measure  ai  one  ol 
mofia  dppbjiul  uliUly  than  those  hoik  members 
■rba.  )M^  preceded  lutaa. 

,  Mc,  M^rtrmmkU  thoNgbt  that  this  was  not  a 
i|nea(ioa  IbM  poper^  inrotred  sU  those  mn* 
morose  extrinsic  considerationu  into  wbleh  hoi^ 
pp^lamen  bad  so  largely  Entered  (hear, 
laasj^  Tbemaiaqaestionwas,  iadeed»faapor- 
laiftr  .  U  b^nkexa  refused  to  imy  in  gold,  wbea 
ashrd.finr  it,  Ibey  might  occasion  a  ^od  deal  of 
inco^fcnirnc^  If  the  existing  law  wore  to  de»- 
tetbro  M,  hie  bo*,  friend  (Mr.  Borne)  bad 


IPwbanfAve  »of  atidmaMA  ffirtrC^^^blieftMIMbiA 
large  proportion  of  tb^itc .  w|M».Jml4  Ib%,9p|f4 
%oaid  oaher  anbmlfi  to  4)c  HacopyftfieiKr  9Aifo- 
tatniAir  ^^f^  iImw  tSH9ia^aftio99'«0»i)9«t(fUm^ 
bankers,  which  might  be  pinoi(mM4<A.^#Xn 
laal.tb^t  bad-^eg  mggPM* .  .T^nM^  c^k 
OB  the  iatae.of  notat,,by  tbair  JmiMiAMMP  f^flirt 
vertibility,  would  be.«o  ^.lossen^dr.t  Bg  ikk 
act  of  1797,  if  the  Imoer  of  a  note  refuted  pay- 
ment in  gold*  be  ifigbt  be  fummoned  i^ffom  & 
magistrate  aodLooaBpelied  to  Miy^in  t)pr^e«,a4i4 
afierwardt  intofei^dayt.  So.tpe)a4irjTanmute4 
tlU  1BI9.  Bvt  the  iMlof  lS«|,.p4^itt|Rg  ^ 
itsae  of  one  P(mM  notes,  omitte4,  tkis  iwKifvari 
proviso.  This  omisiiea  shoald  ba  imme.^a.talyi 
sapplied,.  It  was  immediate  cepfartibi^^„fnd^ 
that  alone,  which  cdnstitoled  ow^  jva**^  Wfi^ 
tbs  present  ^yatem  of.  cunWacyi  (pudibaam 
nesUv  recomamndeA  the  J|pnei|.tO!reBcirtMr^ 
proviso  of  1.797,  .. ,    .  i 

Mr.  PeUs  after  recapi|ulAti«g  ij^  ytatem^m 
contained  ia  the  petition^  observed  Unilibe  jsnn 
tony  that  the  boa,  member  (Mr,,  B^lice)  |bp^| 
the  circolation  to  b«  in  sotbad)  a/italet  giTiipnihi 
pbesie4  sp  dsrUy  of  it«  fuMN^,conditfo%,  ^Um 
coiUd  not  help  imngUiing  tha(  ^if^.^^a^tta 
was  b>  a  mucli  .mqre  salisfaclory  s^ate  (tpap.  i( 
woald  lmw«-  b^en  ba^  perliemmt  adc^tf^tbil 
saggf  stioas  of  the  bon»  meimber«  or.  tbpm  c^  fba 
member/or  Mses«  .(Mr, :Wep|(em).  vfk«.  wifM 
for.^m  adiimtmept  of  all.  coptracMi-  Mmffm 
buyers  and  leJIem.  As  tf ,  tke^ poU^  pf  polaih 
taining  a  m«Miire  oi^tUs  sniuect«  it<i|sn|aMjl 
^ppepred  to  bim  that  i^  voald  be  iftiridloa^l^ 
iotnMlaca  oaat  on  a.  m«Ater  -where  so  ipimy'i*^ 
teresis  were  concerned -^r pvlkMdviy  ntj.il^ 
baaker  ba4  admiUed  bis  erNVt  ^:^k^^^\Si(wH  lii 
liabitity  «o  pay  fan  pAA,  If  tbp  ba^r,d4d  jwl 
so  pay,  the  law  would  icoqi^l  bim  V^^Amn0k 
if  be  were  aslMdat  wbnt  4wci(%4«  m^^  f^PiHlA* 
be  was  not  pmpared  tp  fUBswer.tbc  4neeiiqn.ua 

Me.  Mubtrly  eaid,  if  the  4;omp3aiai;  pf  thff 
present  prtUioner  ware  rece>i^d>  |)»d.  bagilt 
would  be  boiynd  lo  receive  tt|epeiiiiaiBif»i>«/iig( 
tradesman  who  fhi^  io  make  applii;ati«Ni  I91  j^ 
bouse,  because  be  eoald  not,  on  ^  agHtmcM 
procara  gold  dr  a  bank-no^,  or  fqr  niqr  ^gKl 
written  butmoieBt,  promising  to  nay  .a.,qn;tiilii 
snmof  money  OK  a  certain  da  ju  -  T||e^iioe,bM 
been  called  on  to  enacts  ^im^pfoy  meampiW  f9 
this  snl^ect.  Sock  a  measura  irpol<l:  aJter  Ibf 
whole  of  tlw  law  between  debtor  .aa4  efedilegt 
and  was  one  of  the  apeat  maostroas  prpppwtiiwp 
be  bad  ever  beeed  since  lie  bad  tbethonHWifiiT 
sitting  ia  that  boase  (beiMr).^  |f  tbf  boas^  rpr 
reived  this  potitioa,  th«iy  aught  .«t  all  a»anl*i4« 
listen  attentively  whilst  it  waa  read*   .     .  ..   i-i 

Mr.  CWaaffW  bad  aot  the  sbadoii;  of  .a  df9«b| 
on  bin  mind,  that,  as  the  law  at  p^fioe9i$.fMmd« 
the  conntry  banker  was  as  mack  liable. tpjip]r;llip 
nptes  Id  gold,  ee  the  Bank  of  .Bpg^  <  (MmX 
It  was  asked,  under  wbatlaw^  .  .Me  mquld/pPr 
ewer,  nader  tbat  genffral  law  of  the  land  w^icb 
amda  cold  a  le^nl  tender  (near).  •  ,lt.ha<t  hmm 
taid,  that  a  pratectioa  wat  .taken  nway»  by  |bp 
omludoA  of  a  clause  wbicb  existed  in  tba  Bank 
Battrlction  Act.  Bat  be  begged  the.  hpaaci«tt^ 
recollect  tbt  histpnr  U  that  irbolo  taansafilicwb 
The  small  circulation  masfirsi;  enact(fHL  nndpr 
(the  Bank  Reitricti<inAct|  and  ln<  order  tbalril 
aiigbt  be  eatislisctoiy,  it  was  placed  .Qodaa  g 
now  sanction.  Apdwlnr?  Beca¥M|  ibe  generni 
saaetioo  of  the  InwiiwhicbcosspaUeA  the  bankef 
to  pay  in  gcM,  was  auspendeiL.  It  beenma  no* 
pessary  to  protect.lbe  boldersaff  unlet tinl^ir. the 
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■■aibfeiag  the  dmite  WhieU  hail  bMii  1*eferred 
teboiBol  tlM  teWftipending  ciHih  )|kayiiieBfjiWai 
dorii  sway  ividi—^tbe  naebiiMry  of  tliat  part  of 
tha  Bank  i|<r«tcrB  no  loogarpre  vailoil,  and  tbe  old 
Una  waa  InfUll  farca'aod  eifeet,  by  which  «v«ry 
Wltoraoie;  parporting  to  represeDt  a  ttiiii  of 
maosy,  shoald  bepaM  io  gofdl  lliat  law  be* 
iftg'  ravivedy  then  was  no  «p«ci«s  of  bank  cir- 
dsJaAiovtbat  roqaired,  or  could  have,  a  belteft- 
aaactlflo.  The  gama  law  applied  fo  all  pa]}er 
iMaat.'whatbar  of  the  Bank  of  'Kngland  or  of 
private  bankers  ;  and  anv  attempt  to  diicrlmi- 
dMte  between 'them  would  only  produce  coiifa- 
•Ian  '(heaip,  bear).  Thia  abort  stateownt  of  the 
case,  had  been  greatly  perplexed  by  bis  boa. 
fHtand  the  member  f<fr  Ck>ventry  <Mf.  fellice), 
whohad'thongbt  (his  a convrnh'nt  0|>portunf(y 
far  AorMaf  tecfr  on  the  opibloarf  he  had  broached 
a^few  year^  «g04  on  tlee  subject  of  the  currency. 
Uaaoncladedby  expressing  his  iwttsfactiott  with 
thaiayatemnow'ili  Q^ration  (hear,  hear). 

Idlhp.' JIfffiiijf  vbforved,  that  the  objection 
ilblr  Iha4  thoagh  the  gyMotrt  was  continued  as 
faraa^^egwded'^he  saMtll  notes  of  Country 
hniihsrs,  the  taimaary  reroetly  had  bberi  dts- 
ahroyed.  <  Thus'fhr,  ch«refor^,  the  contitry  h.id 
nat'retaraied  to  ita^ancieot  sfiite.  '  He  was  of 
opulkta,  that'  tMfe  lannnary' remedy  ought  to  be 
ravlredlmorar  for^ttm  sake  of  the  pHnclple,  flian 
faaalaypaaetUafl  advaMaj^  to  be  gained  by  it, 
ftr  ptactlcally  %m  was  ready  to  allow  tliat  it  was 
natiilfcesnt^.  It'oaght  to  be  t^coltected,  that 
ihot-eointry  bafe4ef«  were  persons  to  whom  a 
prIMlege  was  given,  and  the  pikbllc  ought  to 
eiybyra.'corMspondftriji^pyorefctioii.  The  re«fo- 
rMfon'af 'Cash  payments  would  be  imperfect, 
and  the  eontitry  liable  tttgreat  dotrvulsiofls.  If 
Unrara  not  mbiv  saturated  with  gold  than  at 
tha.p#eaeiit' momnit.  The  qiiarility  was  now 
tdDiamallt  smdMt  could  net  bear  the  occasional 
contraction  addbirpanuion'to  wlirchit  might  be 
ei|fcaeA''Por  iottunce;  the  country  mfgbt  be 
caUadjipon  to  expand  three,  (bur,'  or  five  mil-' 
lipsaiiipon  gvainv4md  (his wicrifice 'could  not  be 
nm^  sriili  aaseadieii  the  whole  of  ifie  sum  must 
ca«e  oat'of  tho  coifefsof  tlie  Bank  of  England. 
S|ip«W  iaoremmaat  nert  year  hrhi^;  forward  a 
ptopoiitiavfiir  pvtiliigaif  end  to  ihe  issue  of 
siMl  biotas 'faf  the  cuaairy,  he  should  meet  if 
with  gram  -apffrohatiou.  Fbrmerly  great  in- 
JQMicd^lBd'bedn  done  buween  debtor  and  ere- 
dilarMiy  4amperttg  with  the  currency,  and 
thongh^iliiibtors  bard  done  rightly  in  risking  the 
giTC*  tmparfaaanf  of  a  change,  murh  distress 
audi  fain  to  todtvidaals  and  families  had  at- 
leBdMsbe  cbaiige.-  Neither  side  of  the  house 
had'  rcaaaa  tb  bo  proad  of  the  part  H  took  in 
that  pnarcedlng* 

Mr.  JffttMiiOTi  t  When  the  Bank  resumed  irs 
pagiinaMa  In  specie,  it  kasfcund  highly  deeira- 
blev^fcrpttblic  CMivenience,  to  continue  In  some 
dogac^  the  hsne  of  small  notes.  Tbe  question 
waa<n^t  now,  whether  those  issues  should  be  al. 
low^alTbtftwheth^  «  special  remedy  should 
be  (f  l^efi  to  the  holders.  The  power  to  issue 
ooto^<«ml(»r'  proper  authority,  had  long,  and 
•tUhtsMlNrin  Scotland,  and  never  was  assisted 


moted,  the  redM^y  had  ceaiei  Id  b»  mcdaaaiy. 
At  present,  if  a  suDunaiy  procaai  were  Mpnca- 
lite  to  11.  notes,  why  not  Io  91.  notot  (nemt)  f 
In  the  coimty  of  Laocaster  there  wref^  no 
II.  ik»tes ;  but  there  was  an  inae  of  Mils,  aad 
other  securities  of  a  Bke  descrfptlon,  fkr 
under  51.,  to  a  very  laige  amoont,  and  the 
only  remedy  of  tlie  bolder  was  at 
nary  law.  That  law  was  perfectly 
It  was  thia*«-4hat  tliere  wns  no  legal  mode 
of  satisfying  the  holder  of  a  vote,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  legal  cold  of  the 
reafan.  This,  he  thought,  was  as  good 
of  security  as  any  conntry  couM  aiord, 
boast  of.  As  to  the  tmonnt  of  nefea, 
another  qttesHon — the  amount  of  the  ttolo  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  payment  tai  apecfe.'  Be 
remeubered,  that  when  the  Cash  Paymeatf  bBf 
was  brought  in,  an  attempt  was  made  to  Intro- 
duce a  clhuse,  that  the  phyment  ^  c<i>u»iy 
nMe«  in  Bank  of  England  notes  dhoiM  be 
deemed  satlkfkctory.  Re,  however,  re^tt^d 
that  clause  y  and  it  was  tken  dlsttnctlj  «nder- 
«tood--^hough  now  ft  Ueemad  to  have  been  ftw* 
gtttten — that  there  was  no  legal  tendinr  Uit 
d^ts  contracted  In  any  dMipe, except  in^Mlfwr 
coin  of  the  realm,  to  the  ath^ant  df  fOa.,  and 
abote  that  suhi  in  the  gold  cofri  oYUte  eottntry. 
'Ilie  petition  Was  tlien  IdM  on  tite  tnMs. 


Usury  Law$* 


COMMONS,  TtJEsoAT,  Vtn,  ^.— "Mr.  Ser- 
geant Onslow  rose,  to  bring  in  a  bOl  to'  repeat 
the  usury  laws.  He  did  not  ftel  liImsefF  called 
upon  to  say  any  thing  in  deftdre  of  it,  since  the 
house  had  shown  tbc^  approbation  or  It* in  a  di- 
vision during  the  latit  session,  wlM^d''Tlfc£e*  tp- 
pcared  \fO  wt  it,  and  only  f  3  against  It.  Tborg^ 
this  hill  was  ultimately  defeated^  he  hatf  hea^'d 
no  solid  oltjeclioo  to  it.  He  had;  indeed,' ^ard 
several  predictions  of  tbe  evU  consr^aen  ci 
which  might  arise  ft-om  it ;  but  his  ,oppooeAU 
were  hound  to  prove  that  the  proikabld  ad- 
vantage would  not  be  greater  than  (he  appre- 
hended mischief.  iThe  state  of  the  moaey- 
market  was  at  present  such  as  to  olivfate  i^«ny 
of  the  inconveniences  which  were  fottaerly  aaf- 
ticipated  from  hla  bill,  and  therefore  he  tmued' 
that  those  gentlemen  who  had  formerly  oppased 
it  would  now  withdraw  their  opposition.* 

Mr.  Doveiiport  declared  his  intention  4f  op- 
posing the  notion,  as  he  considered  th^  |ear«(*d 
sergeant's  bill  would  involve  the  landed  Iftterf^ 
in  ruin. 

M  r.  /.  Smith  was  sorry  to  observe  a  dbpdsMoo 
to  oppose  this  bill,  supported  as  It  was%  41$** 
menls  at  once  clear,  distinct,  and  unaatwerable 
(hear,  hear).  The  bill  was  lost  hat  year, 
through  the  courtesy  of  his  learned  friend  It 
was  deferred  not  once  or  twice,  but  a  doten 
times  nt  leasti  to  meet  the  conveniens  of  the 
gentlemen  who  opposed  It  {  and  the  recall  of 
this  conclliatoiy  conduct  was,  that  they  as- 
sembled one  night,  when  no  discussion  wn»  et- 
pectcd,  and  threw  it  out  by  dint  of  auniibeti^ 

Mr.  Ctfnren  would  hold  by  the  eld  lawa«  an^f 
would  even  propose  to  enact  them,  If  Ary  did 


IbAftrt  byantr  Special  protection  to  the  holders,    not  exist,  in  con»eauence  of  thenumeraus  ijpeca 


WhiM  the-  f*sfrIetloo  on  the  payment  of  cash 
byifhe'Bhhk  bf  Engfahd  took  place.  It  was  ne- 
ceiswy'lhat'th^tifi'  Ihould  be  a  power  of  levy- 
ln^liby'fruWrmnyir  pfnresi,  ilie  amount  of*  the 


lations  now  abroad,  which  were  soch  as  In  ate<. 
ger  credibility.  If  ho  were  HghOj  Inlbrmed, 
these  speculations  wbi^ld  fei^nlre  a  tnpttal  of 
16OX)d0,0O0l.  to  carqlhom  lato^ede^t 


no^ft^bH^lie  jfooiH  of  the  i$<.ui>r.  If  he  refused  (o  I  The  house  then  divtdedf,  WJen'  there  •|>lf»«- 
pay  Id'ifold  or  iiOfTH  of  tTie  :^nnk  of  England.  I  ed—for  tlic  molijn,  58— H^galu&lt,  «r*9«* 
Btft^^  tdbidt>Ut  tbht  rcitrtttloi!  Tiid  Vcti  tc-  [  jorie%,  X^  '  '^^^^^^ '  ^   -^  - 


FINANCE  AND  TRA 

TavmtDAY,  F«».  l7.-^Mr.  i«r|;>ant  On»fom 
mQfdiikM  4>fder  of  l^.4ia(]r  for  Um  Uimy  Laws* 
Repeal  bill. 

.  Mr.  CaUrtfi  tboofht  the  preaeat  itate  oC  tbo 
iiK»ie/-mfirk«t«.wbere  every  mao  who  wasted 
capital  couUi  obtain  it  oo  cooveoient  teniif«  waa 
alone  asaftcirot  reaton  agaiust  altering  tlie 
law.  •  Ue  adoitled  the  ceoeral  principle  of 
leaving  laen  to  dispose  of  Uieir  property  av  tbey 
thoogbtftt;  but  this  rule  was  not  without  an 
esception.  'l*he  building  act  conipclli^d  men  to 
httildlheir  bouses  with  party-walls  of  a  regu- 
lated thlcbnesa.  By  the  law  widi  respect  to 
gamiBgaanan  was  prevented  from  doing  what  be 
pleaaeil  with  Kis  money ;  be  might  not  loae  it  at 
play,  n«r  open  a  bouse  with  it,  in  which  others 
isigfct  lose.  tbelr*s.  -  If  men  mijcht  be  left  to  use 
their  own  property  as  they  pleased,  why  was 
the  Lord  Cbaacellor  now  engaged  in  introduc- 
bga  bill  to  repress  that  species  of  speculation 
of  which  BO  much  bad  lately  been  on  foot?  In 
referring  lo  history.  It  would  be  found  that  in 
proportion  as  the  regulations  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest bad  |»een>  enforced  by  statute,  in  that  de- 
gree had  llw  country  flourished.  He  would  ad* 
ntit  tlHU  in  difficult  times,  men  might  be  driven 
to  iboee  straits  in  which  these  laws  would  be 
incooveiiient.  Those,  however,  were  emer* 
gejiaies  against  which  the  law  could  not  pro- 
vide. A.S  to  the  insomnce  and  annuity  process, 
which  it  was  said  this  bill  would  remove,  he 
belioTed  that  the  transactions  of  that  kind  were 
very  few.  And  tiwa  vMs  ft  nothing  that  under 
thcip  laws  the  country  had  flourished  and  at- 
tained i^,  present  greatness  ? — He  concluded  by 
obae/'Ting  that  he  tbonght  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  the  bill,  and  the  utility  of  the  usury 
lawsy ,  .was  established  by  tlie  evidence  of 
Mes9ri^iypnn»' Rothschild, and  Preston. 

JArj\Om>^e  was  of  opinion  that  the  repeal  of 
tbe^.^Wvra  would  be  follpwcd  by  similar  ad- 
vantaxef  which  bad  ensued  on  the  partial  re- 
moral  ojr  the  restrictions  on  the  Irish  trade. 
It  way'argued  that  the'  repeal  of  those  restric- 
tieqs  wDiod  have  been  rdinous  to  the  country, 
but  when  onl^  a  part  of  them  bad  been  abro- 
gatejlj  the  beneflcial  result  waa  so  manifest, 
tha^  almost  all  the  Irish  merchants  petitioned 
Iffr  tbeir  entire  removal.  With  respect  to  the 
Bpecniations  now  afloat  in  the  rity,  be  was 
ready  lo  admit  that  all  those  should  be  dis- 
countenanced, in  which  men  of  rank  and  station 
in  the^fCouotrY  having  embsirked,  induced  others 
te  fo(|<nr  ihcir  example,  and  then  shifted  their 
rfspopBJbilily  on  the  public  (hear,  hear). '  To 
that  extent  lie  discountenanced  these  projects; 
b|pc  V^.^Nt  Iplefesta  of  commerce  required-  pro- 
je^d.of^ttl^'  improrement ;  to  say  tnatthe  par- 
tial fl^Qldybe.  compelled  to  pay  np  at  once  three 
fonrdm  Pfjne  money,  which,  peihfcps,  might  not 
bb  revalrcd  Ibr  ten  years,  was  absurd  (general 
checni'*'  ''^  respect  to  the  question  before 
the  i^u9^jt  it  had  been  said  that  no  complaints 
were  mmiB  against  the  e listing  laws.  Whv 
wV^t  did  that  prove }  Formerly  it  was  nr^ed, 
that  ibe  alteration  was  inexpedient  when  the 
ra<e  of  (qterest  was  high,  ^hy  now  then  was 
the  Very  iipe  when  the  role  of  interest  if  as  low ; 
a9l4X^<B^^^*i°>^'^l"i|»  process  siiould  go  on  in 
mk'coitntrj,  as  there  was  every  prospect  of  its 
^toCt'be'eaw  no  reason  to  think  that  dui-tng 
kiffSb  'tee  the  rate  of  interest  would  ever 
tifmA  |lv»P^  c<^l*  He  had  ^ted  on  k  former 
•c'tasso'i^laUf  if,  y^ben  the  general '  rate  were 
ftvejper  c^t.  It  should  bepOssfbte  for  the 
laAied^lfMerest^  by  forve  of  law,  to  borrow  At 
flMe,  dA  diiettwf  "srould  be  tt  ^etnii  to  Ih^m : 
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and  he'  woold  add' that  the   facility  of  borrow- 
ing moneys  wiihikcerlaintj^.efjietifeiag^eaHed' 
on,  made  them  iovolive  •  themselves'  ninchtiaeffet 
deeply,  than  if  they  were  subject  fta  tlin  fladtu»»' 
tiona  of  the  market    If  he  were  to  pro|iose  lhn<< 
his  boa.  friend   (Mr.  Galcraft)  should  take'  no* 
mora  than  fifteen  shiliiogs  an  acre  for  hia  laad»: 
what  would  his  hen.  frieodsay,  eo  his  presetit 
principles}  He,  ftir  his  part«  was  quite  cerlaiB 
that  the  .oaly  reason  why  his  hon.  friend  did  not 
charge  101.  an  acre,  was  the  apprehensiua  of 
not  being  paid  for  It  (a  laugh).    It  was  jnst  tim  ^ 
same  in  the  case  of  money,  and  the  same  role 
should  apply  to  alL 

Mr.  Cripp§  opposed  the  bill,  en  the  gronad 
that  the  country  bad  flourished  aadbr  the  exial^ 
ing  law. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  the  same  argument  might' 
be  applied  to  every  measure  of  imptiotement« 
If  a  bill  were  brougbton  to  make  a  new  4iir»*' 
pike-road,  it  might  he  argtied  that  the  couatr> 
had  prospered  without  it^  and  therefore  it  was 
unnecemary.   Such  an  aiguasent  was  not  won b^  ^ 
of  notice.  The  question  was,waaiho  repeal  usdful 
or  hurtful?  All  other  arguments  were  idW.  Inhii 
opinion  the  restriction  wasmlsohWveos.  Meneyi,'. 
like  other  commodilias,  would  ebtain  its.^vaib^f' 
and  If  a  law  settled  the  rate  at  which  the  ma  od<> 
it  waft  to  be  paid  for,  below  itsvaJne,  ksearaei*. 
woald  find  means  for  evading  the  lawu   .Takn^ 
for  example,  the  case  of  a  tradesman  sthle  waa". 
pressed  for  money,  and  snpplied  hmisBfiediale- 
wants  by  drawing  a  hill,  .and  had  no  meansi  of; 
taking  np  ihe  bill  when  it  became'dnew  ^WhMi\ 
did  he  do?  Why  he  went  to  th^  banker  or  holder, 
of  the  bill,  requested  him  tta  keep  it  another' 
week,  and  otfered  to  pay  for  Ihf)  aecommod%. 
tion.    If  this. man  could,  have,  borrowed Mtbe t 
money   of  his  neighbour,  at  rix  or  saved  >phpr> 
ceot.,  he  might  have  got  it,  and  .been  saved:  • 
from  this  sort  of  ruin.    This  queatian  had:>bqea;  • 
agitated  for  several  years,  out  of  the  housey  andr 
there,  at  least,  it  was  finally  settled.' 

The  Solicitor  General  began  b>«  saying  Ibatbe 
met  the  hon.gcDi.(Mr.  J.  Smith)  entirely  on  ihe 
ground  of  utility,  and  woald  endeaven^ to  shew«  ' 
that  on  this  ground  the  la«r  ought  not  flo  be  «e^> 
pealed.    Borrowers  might  be  divided  inte  ikrmv  • 
classes^mercantlle,  Isinded,  and  persona  wWj" 
not  belonging  to  either  of  these. clatassj  mighlM 
be  considered  as  geaesal  boirowersk    if 'the 
law  only  applied  to  mercantile  beiwomers»  tbe^ 
repeal  would  not  be  lijurioub    They  did  not' ' 
borrow  of  necessity,    but  they  lioinowdd  rt6'' 
trade;  and  if  they  could  make  10  or  19  |wf<' 
cent,  on  the  money  borroweiv  he  savr  nQiffeanasv 
why  the  lender  might  not  uk  them  to  pa^  hihii> 
7  or  8  pel  cent.    But  if  they  wer*  allMredtov 
demand  this,  was  there  ao^  landed  gaatk  >who 
possessed  BO  foggy  an  understanding  •aaotto'.' 
see  that,  if  the  monied  man.  could  lond  do .  thb 
trader,  at  a  higher  rate  than  five  per  ceet.he  ■. 
woeld  not  lend  to  him  at  thatsnm?  li  waa  one- 
ad  vantage  to  the  lenderi  that  he  conid  racaHda 
capital  at  pleasure,  or  at  a  short  aoUne.    Moir  '• 
when  a  man  lent  capital  to  a  tradery  he  waa  ge»<.  • 
nerally  enabled  to  command  the  uaeof  hi§eapi««  t 
tal  when  he  pleased.    But  if  he  lent  hia<«oaey.- 
on  land,  there  was  all  the  trouble  of  monJ^afBt  -^ 
he  could  not  recal  it  for  two  er  thres  ye|u«K  and  '  > 
therefore,  when  be  lent  it  to  the  landed  genAl«tv. 
man,  he  woald  make  him  pay  a,b(ghfir.r!it4iDf/<< 
interesi  than  the  trader.    Toe  jandc;dgenUqqMsn  » 
woiild  find  no  money-lender  ^o  pteai»e,dvit^)h|9:.'> 
pb}raiognomy,  aa  to,  lend  Wney.  to  hiq|,a|/%/- 
lower  rtite  than  be  could  get  elsewbonQ,;  |iihI  if .. , 
'  ttiii  re peiir  enabled  him  to  get  morfs  fcom.'Mifi   ; 


;i» 


Inder.  It  woald[  enhance  the  dilicul,ty  of  bor- 1  hwl  Utoi  ao  9a4c«4if  «hec«Milllk« 

iMrfcl'iotlielifDd-ofrner.    There  were  eight  I  den.    If  thbuerei  t>f  IcMiiniiifirtr 

olH^W  fpii'  etteces  In  this  coontrj  involved  lo  * 

dWf{'  hut  landH  gentleicen  did  not  borroir  to 

•Ak^  frntitBi  they  did  not  borrow  to  frnGtify* 

ted  dkey  nkait  be  ii\jured  by  whatever  fncreaaed* 

^i  tMa  meainre  wonld  Increaiei  the  rate  of  inle* 

rest.    The  third  dan,  or  general  borrowers, 

Witt  the  Aoit  nnmerouB,  and,  perbapa*  eight  oat 

of  ten  gentleman  were  of  this  claM.    They  did 

Ml  borrow  to  awke  profit,  and  they  had  Qo  le* 

chrityto  offer.    They  would  sutfer  even  itill 

more  Ulan  the  laikded  gentlemen  from  the  re« 

pral^ ,  These  might  be  called  Involnnta^y  bor- 

t-dwers  i  they  had  no  choice ;  they  were  •  laxga 

cfftsr  of  persons,  and  they  were  all,  by  this  pro* 

posed  reueal,  to.be  given  np,  ad  Ubiinm,  to  llie 

claims  of  tHe  eitortiooer,  anid  lo  a  system  of 

•xiictioo.  He  did  not  wish  to  trouble  Ihehovsei 

bnt  there  uas  one  effect  of  the  repeal  as  to  the 

Baakrapt  Laws,  which  ho  would  shortly  advert 

tal    As  the  law  stood,  if  a  man  lent  money 

at  ^  Mghfr  rate  than  five  per  cent  to  a  tradar« 

ho  wasbeld  td  be  a  partner  of  that  trader  i  and 

in  case  of  the  trader  failing*  the  law  wonld 

cotne  on  his'  whole  private  property  to  pay  tho 

di%l£s  of  the  Arm.     But  If  the  Usury  Uiws  wer« 

r«Mi«ted,auonled  man  would  lend  money  t9  ft 

Craler  h!  a  higher  rale ;  he  wopld  make  eighty 

ten,  or  twelve,  per  cent,  and  In  case  the  trader 

faAeid*  bif  property  nonld  remain  onloaclieiL 

He  wonld  take  the  case  of  a  brewer,  in  want  of 

nwiiey •    tlie  jRp'*^  ^  applied  to  might  «ty  t 

**  Ton  tin  teaiang  SO  per  cent  i  if  I  lend  y«n 

mf  money,  %  muM  have  10  or  IS.'*    Here  was 

a  «6ff,  oily,  comfortable,  and  not  Jewish  way 

nf  iM^klng  a  very  handsome  profit    Tho  brewer 

■M|kef  90,  »nd  pays  the  leader  10  or  18 1  and 

llfenjieaid|er  c^taint  from  the  brewer  a  security 

Ibr  1^  advances,    ftoppoae  the  brewer  Isib, 

fkiM  is  notbing  to  pay  the  creditors,  and  ha, 

Whn  hnt  really  been  ongrosaing  the  profits  of 

*e^  ti?ida»   pi»tenro«  h|i  proparty  nntiro.    A 

■HNiled  Plan  might  even  set  np  an  ngeni  to  con* 

tmtt'dehts*  and  answer  jkr  tbem  nndor  the 

Banttrikpt  Laws,  vrbilo  he,  who  had  boon  reap- 

lft|Libe.praf^Qk  or  the  trade, who  had  nbsalately 

pnOiit<^  his  pocket  the  debu  contracted  Ihr  his 

atnfit,  would  not  be  nnswerable  for  a  Unkh»§, 

11  i 


how  was  it,  that  at  present,  ml)e«thelc^ 
of  interest  was  five  per  cent^  nKn  lent  ihaar 
money  mnch  below  that  Ate  I  U  wnadnnr  thni 
some  nther  principle  bniddua  the  arlU  mi  tbn 
lender,  setUed  the  <nit  at  wMch  ibe  twat  of 
money  was  to  be  paid.  This 
partly  the  competition  wnong'tba 
Money  was  like  land  or 
men  borrowed,  they  paid  for  lite  nae  off  nadi 
the  rent  both  of  hnuseannd  Innd waani 
ed,  he  did  not  see  wlqr  the  rent  of 
there  waa  nothing  magical  in  the 
— ^shoold  not  be  mti  nnrestricied  na  llto 
either  honsca  or  land. 

Mr.  JKaftsrfiPa  resisted  the  repnai,  na< 
to  the  saggestions  of  experience.    He 
that4u:cordieg  to  the  pracUee  of  Moot  eiviHned 
nations,  tim  rate  of  inmnest  on 
A  depnrtnre  from  Ibis  anintnry  pi 
canaad  the  cninef  some  of  theme 
continent 

Mr.  Aideinmn  Ji^w^a  sppossd  fc  kUL    U 
wonld  be  especially  minnne  to  tliri 
The  present  Inw  wna  ne< 
it  were,  this  UUweaM 
open  the  boase  eveiy  yenr  Ibr  tks 
dozen  years. 

Mr.  C  tfjfim  had  aa  efbsn 
meats  to  be fiseenraUete  tUa bill, tftntlwi 
i|ot  hare  risen  4hnl  night  fandllaotbeaa 
count  iar  the  nbsenco  of  Ms  M^ieaty'a^ 
on  this  occaskuk   HeheHavedihatnllnf  ^ 
except  the  Isawsd  gent  wbe  hnd 
amendment,  considered  tie  bill  as 
would  graaliyadrancc  ihepnbUc 
right  hoa.  Moods,  theOhnsweller  ef  Iks 
^oor  nsd  ths  Frssldsntnl'  tho  Banrd  «€ 
had,  oa  ssore  than  ene  imaslsHi  pnlJirtf  Je» 
Ibnded  the  policy  of  it i  end  he  waa  rBnidtl 

wMithetsace^tuSr^ 


If  AMiws  were  repealed,  the^  srottld  open  ■ 
iopfm  fraud;  and  this  principle,  under  the 
present  Baakl-u^t  Laws,  he  thonght  weni|y  of 
attention.  The  hop.  aKmber  for  Aberdeen  had 
Mid,  that  landed  gentlemen  might  ask  arlMit  they 
plr&cd  for  the  use  of  their  Un4  Bat  he  woald 
ask  the  Ikmi.  mci|ib^r  if  the  Cora  Law,  whicb 
all(4ied  corn  to  ^e  imported  when  the  price  wea 
SOs^did  not  fix  a  maximaro  on  rent?  Beyond 
that  the  landed  gentleman  ceaid  not  dessaad  a 
rent  Because  he  thought  the  repeal  pnyoscd 
unsesioaable  lo  tisse,  and  pernicMNis  In  princi- 
ple, be  sboald  move  that  the  bill  be  rend  a 
bocoihI  time  (hat  day  six  mnathiL 

On  the.amendnMnl  beiag  pnt,     . 

Mr.  8ci|;eaot  Owailsw  pbeerved  in  answer  Is 
the  last  speaker,  thai  all  who  knd  mMwy  Sel 
len<  )eoki*4  both  at  thcraie  of  iaterestand  the 
Mci|rlty  for  paying  it  I  and  it  waadhe  case 
new,  ns  U  always  had  been  and  mast^  that 
ssen  with  4  lei#  certain  secnri^,  snch  aa  mer^ 
cnn^e  men,  conid  not^herrow  ones  Istonrabie 
ten^  as  those  who,  like  Undedgemlcnwn,  hnd 
better  secerity.  The  leamed  member  snsamd 
tetliakthat  alendcr  cenld  at  nU 
ilWt  briM&ed,  and  thai  lbs  fnle  el 


thatnll  his  telleagaes, 

haps,  of  the  right  ban. 

who,  taihs  best  of  Ms 

taken  the  ^nestion  InloiMs 

stranglir  in  fiatenr  nf  It.    tWjr 

boase«  bacanse  Shsy  nntJcipnlsJ  shnt 

shm  would  not  (nkeplnse  tfB  n  late  heflr, 

thai  their  pesssnes  isMiM  not  be 

der  the  nnsntlsn  snccasskel.    He  hnd  Mnysd  at 

the  fennestef  bb  rtlMn.  MmM  the  l>MlMl 

of  the  Bnnsd  of  Triafie,:^ 

ministers  oa  this  bill,  in 

of  epinien  shonM  be  renisrid 

thing  tfaateecorted  in  the 

whole 

~  wUb  their  •pnMIe  in^.     Hm 
Iks  Usury  laws,  kfieoM 

Mid 

of  *e  middle 
nity. 

The  hnnse  than  dHlded, 
Bar    tho  biU, 
etgidnsttt.B^ 


albvM  to  rsmete 


.  I 


JobU  Stock 

IXMtlM,    fYRTflSMLT, 


1.— 


en  la  a 
JelBt'tlerk  compaalss— 
•at  yet,  nadnefcr«%bt  be 

iMiete  vew  leramnen  ssen 

of  the 


■M*t')»««iMMIi|«OrtBMI*toM«ldi<!aM-' 
■^■M'UiM.  -  h  ii*if  M  UMhHM  to  bTiarM 


dMtta'M  rtlht  Is  tmiHM  O*  Mttjact  ob  tu 
•fM-dl^  or  Ai  mhIiMi  hfoute  be  hilnidB*  that 
At^^rMiM  Of  AH  MM  *<WM  are«t  aTl  uhi 
MtMHnrt  *a«hBr*i  fb  ttMs  eomp«Bl«  wHcb 
■MtbBM*fMMdto'b«MlafeliihBil,bflt«ei«iu>t 
jM  fcwteJ.'^fhiw  tmt  •forthctm  d>}  of  Ok 
PMMoIwmImi.'IB  flullhera  tdaUhe'M graanS 
fiiiM|llrtil  iilli-ilijiin  ti  f-     -    ----•;- 

MpfoniBg'  a»li  iMiMigi  *u»M  iHdN  proprr  to 
■Mraw«f  Iht-Mtk-  Wtlt>m<t>Rtt«  tfccpMt, 
teaMid  >«MwlM«*'tt  to  b*  dealt  tr<A  >«• 
frttoy«»ll»«iifiw  law  a*  Hafprewnl  (titod, 
•r  ho   wovld  iDlroducii  IdW  *■  bttl  ■  elania 

iM— u^^fgWt-T^— »fc»tj»4Ca<«w»tr«aM, 
itM  ikwaMsatf  mM  «D«afUfcit)-<irltk  raqwct 
Ma  •'•ha  law  •■  tba  labiMI  o 
■ptaM."  BM«bal»««rMt(ht* 


tka  ciiatiaf  law,  it  coald  Hverba  biUuMtftlat 
tbi  pJWte-*i*aM  i^Jt** -Ab^wtrtdia'-lfcat 
*  1^— .ifc  JMtt irity  rf ih» e»mt- ^ >r»f  PkHla-' 


ikwU^NIIMMfaM  Aa  Maafioi 

•tM  «ntiatpa^iMiBt^iWi*wa»MTa[»aca 

Uft#«  :jiwaMI"tiaf-.t**l  *M.  «Uah  wara  >• 
luitjfc^PIBWiwfca,  MidJaMBf  iMiafead  •&«*• 
"'nJITT  If  tWWWBM  Ifct  JIHaa-prnhaMa  na> 
Ulg.wrm**  (lti>wwiloa»faw«  thaw. 


iC-MlriwiIwDaM  ba  na^fcra^  Ib- 


■e.ba  riMoM  ba  akla  to  ^ot« 

Mfclniifcraww  of  ike  prajocu 

Hca«pMi**-  IlwrewaoaacM^ 
l<^  W<t'>^<  IN.  PaKo-Pcn*lu  MIm 
S^Ti^^  b  plajftd  Ui>wir-t».pMW 
^btiaq  wi«^*«r^iid  do  o^act  Jb  aiaw 
feV^Jinlae* on Ika  Stock  Ktahaaff.. 


lA  iJfow'iUa  Mill  rrUdDC  f«  ^qi,i|e  p^  i|, 


If  it 


Trom  (inng  eompMln  tbB  UiiF«.. 
of  beuf  lued  hji  tfeeir  •eciitaiy^  , 
euit  dial  the  boDM  thould  rej«f(' 
^nty  bni  If  hlch  propoied  lo  {lie  (bat  power  (a 
a  corapanj'  n^oK  ■Iwrei  were  not  all  paid  <W^ 
to  wfiDid  lay  Uiat'bj  m  dain|  tbej  ml^t  ob^ 
■tract  AWnj' DMful  plani.  He  hoped  that  hli  A. 
hob.  Mend{Mr. II>|lklHoii)  wodid  oialie  np  hb ' 
uladuto  wliai  conne  It  woaldh.frapwjfcr  , 
the  lionae  to  paMoe  do  Ibt  ubjecl. 

HT.fiwMtjaa  tald,  lint  he  had  tliifrd  lail 
jcar  that  to  all  bill)  having  Cur  ilii^ir  object  U 
eiempl  paMcnlar  compeni<-t  frnm  \he  obtei- 
TaiKO  or  Condi ttopi  to'Vhirb  all  olbeii  vera/ 
liable,  Be  wHald  abject  t  bui  b*  muat  toaftm 
ttotbedlttaot  Me  macb  ubjfciiun  io  Bllowbic  . 
coApaniM,  for  flielr  olrn  laavrniencc,  and  fwr'.i 
Ihalof  lb*  penani  Wtlbxhom  ihi-y  irMiucted'  , 
'^"''-'-Miteueand'beWd  bj  iheii  Mercian'.,'^ 
art  ttorhl^i  (b^riitc  the  meriU  oFallTbe^^ 

I  %» 


HtHaf  Mcnl 
lere  lltety  to  1 
nribtrMbkll 


'iaV*"poi.iic« 


Hr.'fMiu  ■jldUtaribc ..__ .._ 

ttoalllft  oMAUr'tritlt'lbt  kubji^cl.  Ho  waiili  " 
ufe'lrtnAtft,  tlMd'tM  bilJ  (.ir  buildiiij  iW', 
SuaM"Brtdg«"1^  IntoKriuFed,  nn;  mt^mbLr 
WaaM  bbve'BMBfbMd  b>  tnH  thai  projrc(«'  , 
detMiolai  UdTot  It  apprired  hardly  poxIbU 
tbatUTortheipacblBtlDni  iif  th?  jirvtwat  JUj' '" 
c««M-  IM  MAv  niatnt  bi  Ihclr  conwquenr'-t , 
lehtnol.in'nJI  " 
lintbewiv'*^ 

.._.., z'"ht:t^ 

pfNMMsd  kr  !><'■  T-  fnaMT  lH>m  Kw  «b«v^  ^. " 
•t*<ar tb*'a«ii«palia, aa alan  alnldtitdfi  c<u»^'  rl 
plui]U-«*»«*«bt  Aldcfner  M)nXoA6iH,  '^"'' '' 
Mr.  (l^ifH(e>pniMAl(^Kh>(tbhliIi(rLiA4>'7 
Oia;illui'>  bM),  tt  K(«tin>  uifm  Joiaf  itait^* '' 
camarilatvwaiaMiretftnlcoBhf.  '     ^>' 

:ilr.flbiHHaa  aaU,  that  «taat#»r  MMit*  '* 
apMlaa  aetoibv  aattpri  of  «ra|r  i^V  r<' 
^au^UiWi.  a*  law  wiM' tMn^d-  to    '* 


Ibaa  IbM  bad  bean,  nehon 
<nl*^'(i  throw  any  bdwrilit 
it>«aMtmi^Mlon"a«'%r  p 
tbeMaioiM  M  pMuMrprit 


way  at  aitaaaHre  iiarfBnAbt.'  ' 
Tb«r  had  Milt  i-ult—iM.  Imi  mA  tvm^Ai  " 
and  nihiaiadnlai,  md  tevatal  atben  af  Ihl  - 
kkadwbkh  becaaMaMetnnMratai  balwtea  -* 
■^  of  itoa  MBB  bate*  tta  howewMiMll,' 
andaafeedteao^nrer  onlMlnpfMI^^ 
pawar.  be  did  aat  are  kov  the  hoaw  eoald  tara  '' 
themawaf.  BjrNlMacthrpawarwMKbnrV'  ' 
aiked^afaabif  aadbetai  BMd  In  (b*  t«nU-  of'  ' 
on*  oTlbefr-aAcM,  be  did  aot  an  iha<  (her"  ' 
MBldfeepmi«Bt>dfN«i«ctliC*>*partriBnlilbr"" 
bM  dw aoMhif  aMb  a  power  wvala  not  of  H-  '' 
»«ff W  tto  mtmim  af  eaaWlag  lhe»  1a'C0n(U»a    ' 


Saad  waaa  aad  ladaMiy  afthbla     ' 
Nti*daalbr*eBdi««k««Mt«*A'''  " 


Ill 


.*lW''' 


fi^MwuirOiii^',  JPitMii.  |».!Ujpuv.W^«ral.  f hftWv 

'At«ny;ofrt|lpt41><*i|Qr^  of  ^bf^^Ai  whp  mifqC  ji>e, 

'€ioiHifl<lrQ4  aa^«^ee||ii|0.;{>«rU|ei)i.in.,,ti;Ad(e8  oC 

flkiWity,  or.iuftr(jo».  mi  ttv^ir  pat^.  wanWinhp 

'poiolMlv  »nd  thai  (My  PiMlJ^  9/^,cQii»p«t^  w)Ui., 
'WMCk'timo,- fi9i|.jitl«Ption  ^  4h9..j^roim>Uoi|pf 

'<if/inMy.  wh«:cvnbadM94  )JiMf^<»li  H^cuVations 
treuldy  in-iiie  Md,  «a|iub . '>  \nic^  4w  »ir«*', .  tiod 
1ei£ftftiUid«e7«iiio  riiiMUimditl|«i»  ^Atblng  Au| 
MHveiwd  iUimoiikURient.(bciRr«|i«fM-). .  At  tb« 
'wtti«.tldM*«ba>diiL  aai  see  Jl^w  ihec.pacUameiili 
'^uU  itiireMiit»iB^erfeff«....lCf  iii.iSQy,.oC.Uie 

1«g<lLl'cMM  be  ibaiirafn*i€.«ay..9fwliciiJifU'>^Yil 

'^cMA  fteiMiiiiCed.out-r*h0  wttiikivbf  melius  .10 

%0ikd  «Mf>ftveiMiiy  tD..Ubipaw«r.;  .bniiuoli^at. 

ffc«l  iNnMt.d«ie,.'it/w«BM  jM'bfUer.4o.ie|Uia]it 

lhili^l*lL«^4beii*  coimn^JHid  ibey.^iQuJdMfoiwi 

to  wotm  WcIl  ui  il  ifaort  tliiie.te.thqir  mIujaM^- 

'  ^hU:  <  Now,  UK  ihiiiniAk  coauNiigu./or  insdincev 

•huuuwf  notblnrillagAl'iB  it*  fi»rQfialioB^noc  Mf»y, 

AftD|f  i»  wUdi'tbe.  hoase  could  witb.|utipriety 

fnu^tert  |.  at  die  wae  tiae  be  fpli  saliified  that 

It  -«n>u](l  M9«r  snccoed  agawiit  .tbe...TifUance 

i^M   activity    of   indiTidual    iodustry    (hear, 

Jiear)..,  .       ■       •  -    »     ^  $  , 

'  Tlie  petitioB  waa  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

LORnB,F«rDA)r,liAfirR9&r-<>Tbe  Earl  of 

Laud^rduhH  ob  preseothijr  a  petitionaffa&nu  »be 

n^tthahle  Uww  bUl  eaid,*  that  their  lordships. 

would  do  well  to  consider  whether  U  naft  not 

'lime  to  stand  forw«rd  and  show  their  teace  of 

the  sprculatloBB  which  were  afloat.     Nothing < 

'ht^  \\na  sore,  could  be  more  iiyuriout  to  the 

"Comrtry  than  tfuch'  a  sptHt  of  nub  and  incensi- 

"denire-  enter priae.     There  were    at    present 

placed  -at'  the  ronmand  of  the  directors  and 

other  niBoatcrs«f  joint  stock  companies,  mono 

■tibin  two  miMiona«.  one*fo«rih  of  which,  he-  be- 

ll#red,  was  «iofe  than  tlie  minister  had.  raised 

^y  loan,  at  once,  during  any  period  of  the  late 

'^»vir.»"'    ♦'     '     *  ..    .     .    J    .  .   » 

'The  CdH  af  £»eeyyool'wlfllied  ta  take  this  op- 

HpiftrtMttty  'nf  saying  a  few  words  on  4he-rahj^ct 

;n1ttfic^  to.  '  In  a  country  like  this,  wheoe'rs*' 

'l«Mve  tommertial  interesta  were  conslantlj 

ttt  wdrtt,  m  great  degree-of  specolaiioo  w^t  oa- 

nfhMaMe,  and,  kept- within  certain.  Iknlts,was 

attended  with  mud  advantage  4n  the^coimtrv. 

-Id  ti  moment  like  the  ^resent^  in  a  profound 

'fioace,  and  when  the  interest  of  money^as  low, 

It  'WHS  particularly  to  be  expected.    tBut  he 

'  wfched  that  the  pubHc  Aould  b^  act  right  as  to 

'thifrfittiktton  In  which  they  stood.  .  He  .never 

"^ktiewa-  moment  when  there  tras  a  greater  pros* 

fMnrt-'of  lasting  peace  than  the  present,  but 

vCill  no  mao'could  answer  ;for  evenf^.    No  man 

cdnld  lay  bow  long  thia  peace  nH|^  last.  Now 

h*  would  ask  any  man  to  reflect  what  would 

boihe  situation  of  the  public,  if  (not  to  iipeak 

of  all^itfal  war)  any  thing  diort  of  war— any 

ehihntfmsiing  ereat  were  to  occnr?     Tlieir 

lordships  would  recollect  that  when  commer- 

«lhf  Mnkattasaaenta  eccnrrrd  during  the  lafe 

4rar,.blnfcer«and«Derchams  rftmr  forward  and 

applied  to  Farliamrm  ft>c  aid,  which  they  ob- 

fdlned  by  Issues  of  Exchequer  bills,  flcwinhed 

it^lKiwevcr,'to  beclearlj  uifdrfAfood  thAtfb«)«e 

l^rrsons  who  now  engaged  in  joint  stuck  com- 
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p^i^icB,  of.otiier  eotfrpHso^  T9oii\i  enter  .en 
th^^  speculaliony  at  thjcir  peril.  He  did  wK 
w^  to  .se^  any  .legislative  mfasure  fotro- 
duped  to  prevent  persons  from  embarkl^  ia 
any  spectTlatip/i  thejr  nyigbt.  thinl^  proper: 
ev^.ry  one  had  a  riglit  to  employ  hia  ca!pft..l  as 
he  chofc.  Bu|  he  thought  it hif  duty  ip  declare, 
ibi^the  never  would  fdvise  the.  introduction  of 
aqy  biU  fpr  their  relief  i  on  the  contrnrv,  if 
supb  a  measure  were  .proposed,  he  wonM  op- 
po;Be.  it,  and  he  hoped  that  PariiamcBU  would 
reyjit  any  measure  pf  the  kin^  Ho  thQughc 
tha^  this  could  not  be  too  well  underatoctdai 
the.  present  moment,  nor  made  too  pnkUcly 
known- 

Xhe  lA/rd  ChmustHm-  aaid  that  V  ondM  to 
apologize,  if  be  might  so  expreas  bisaclf;  for 
noft  having  brought  in  the  bill  of  wkM  he  had 
formerly. given  notire,  relative  to  joint  stock 
companieai  but  parties  bad.  come  before  Mm 
while  be.  was.  exercising  Ids  judicial  dntlei, 
and  be  did  not  think  it  right  to  be  docUring  iho 
law  io  that. house  while  he  bad  to  give  judg. 
mem  in  another  place. .  He  bad  been  cnapioyed 
since  Se  ptember  last  in  hearing  persona  oagaged 
in  speculation,  who  bad  been  fifarMlling 
among  themselves.  Pram  what  took  piate  ia 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  It  would  appear  that 
these  parties  had  anoo|^  to  iear  from  Ibe  seals 
9f  the  Jaw  as  It  now  stood,  to  sav  aalhus^  of 
^uy  new  act^  They  conld»not  bo  a  warn  of  the 
extent  of  the  danger  In  which  they  were  plaiMd. 

Buhbh'Act  Reprat. 

COMMONS,  ToBsuAT,  Maucv  SSL-^lTr. 
Peter  Moore  observed,  that  some  poahlvo  de- 
cision was  necessary  on  that  great  Bni|ject  %m 
speculation  and  improvement  wbldi  w,as  now  so 
actively  in  operation.  At  least  IflO  millioas  of 
capital  were  afloat,  and  for  his  ovkrn  part  he 
trusted  that  he  should  see  that  amount  tripfcd  a^ 
quadrupled  'An  attempt  was  made  to  <;nat  lapa- 
tationson  thobc  who  embarked  In  these  acbamss^ 
and  the  schemes  tbemMlves  were  designated  as 
bubbles.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  connects  d 
with  some  of  these  companies,  and  he  trot  pea* 
pared  io  meet  the  most  scrutinising  faiqnirtes  ns 
to  tlieir  objects  and  mode  of  pfoceoding.'  Ho 
should  not  at  present  enter  into  tfw  grrat  ^«o- 
tion  I  but  on  the  second  raading  'df  tho  bin  wonM 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  fallest  dlscaasion.  The . 
hon.  member  concladed  by  moving ihr-llHivi  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  the.MiOto.  I. 

The  Attomey-^QtMrnl  said,  that  the  MOeow  I.- 
comprised  a  gioat  many  diilMrent  anbf^rCs  w<th 
which  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  hntf  no 
connexion  whatever.  Surely,  then.  It  wop  aot 
to  be  dealt  with  iir  this  inconsiderate  Msinper. 
He  mus^  oppose  die  motion.  ~ 

Mr.  Ore^feU  was    anaious  thnt 
should  be  tlone  to  render  the  real  aiafo  «| 
law  intelligible.      In  the  course  of  tho 
week,  a  joint-stock  company  had 
nith  a  prince  of  tla^'  bIsKid  at  Its  head. 
was  another,  at  the  head  of  which 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  whole  Wn^ 
of  biAopft.    Yet,  if  the  comasoo 
of  the  law  were  correct,  those  phrsooa  I 
red  the  penalties  of  a  prawmmire. 

Mr.  kutfti  espresoed  hi«  readlnos«  to  vole  f&r 
the  introdurtion  of  the  trill,  in  order  that  tha 
subject  mi«bf  be  fairly  diM-nssed  and  dl«po«»d 
of;  altho*Jgh  ho.  by  no  means  knew  that  W 
should  agree  to  its  sr  rood  reading.  In  that  ao4 
the  other  house  of  parliamont*  libefnl  vlewa 
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had  been  taken  o(the  raUe<*t,by  fjke  Koble  Lord 

at  tb»%Ba4  oCtbeTreaftnry,  iuicl'b«  the  rt.  hon. 

IW>Ui(Ur*,ftanlM8fon),.jirhQ  fta^4-.^t  ifWch 

•  SPff^s^d.  to,jbini.,to(,)>e  contoo^t.to  cpinmon 

.,ed '^49*U^^c  what  com p^niei  they,  pUaspd, 
.Jl^  |jiA|  ay  At^enjpU  at  fytiu(^  abqi^ld  be  purnih- 
..fdL  ,M  t^  mp*^.t  ^n>«  *n  »lvn  **»  •pjaodod 
.flat  jof./:Jw^Qry».  jCMt5<oniDg  jpersQW.  agalnat 

.rx|ib%r^£,i«Utb^n^W,^pe«{u)f^Uoni.  The  hame 
.  ^m  Jlilipp^Q«(^.  t^t,  l<v>g  AfOv.  nicb  re9)>ect  to 
•iPoVliiiAoH^isa-     The  ,in49pep4^ce  :0f  tbat 

S9W¥y:  m^  9uc)»  ^oiinte.JfajiQe^  in  parl\anAi?nt 
,M^  tbe  t4i9ie(|)l)at.aU  nfQglp^\o^  of  it  y/M  utterly 


;  tfoHp^tbe  aa^rcof  whicn  ji^a^  ^qt  i/ery  cleipj 
itn^er^td^QH,  ^d,  wMeb  took  place  iwp^^tMrt 
aftervKardty  no  Ifj^ftl  proceedings  badvbee%Afid 
^^'pdeyit  unt.1  iiitbin  a  j|ew  y^arf  afo./T^6e 
W/0UI4  add,, that  W  n|^ai|^  V*  ^fH^  In  iiin  bUI  a 
provision,,  thut  U  wa«^oi  to  ^tCd:^ere,wil)iiaoy 
prpc^^dinis;  now  .de(pf»94|nf  in  any  of  ibe.CQuU 
of  I^w  or,  eqqity,  bat .  ^t  tbey  a  ere,  (o.be  jie- 
/ci'de.d  fc.cording  to  the, law  as  it  ba4  ^od,yrJ|9n 
)those  proceedings  weri)  ^oiinienced. .  .Tbev^  vat 
a^iother  proyision  wWcJ^  i^e  meant  tQ.4^d(/W4ti(i  a 
Yievf.ot  facilitating,^  gfaalkg^of,  cbBrt0y»>y 
(he  cr^wfl,  to  qoi^paniea  for  ti;adii|g  aiidotj^r 


r(:(ufedi|ljtbe,iy^.>ofjiih]|acery..*  89DIQ  fili^ra-,  .purpofes.     U^der  the,  cbarten  as^  thtyi,Wi»re 


.  tipqiili  t^'Mw,  ^A%  in  jQonieqn^ce*  become,  in- 
dispensably necessary. 

MuJ*^  /*•  finm<  said,.,  tbaf^tbe  objection  to 
oihe  .inotipa.  .«af,-.tiiat.  it,  could  not  attain-  the 
.|»JtlVo«a.,dcy|ig9ed.  |by.;  th^.  l}ipn.  jtnember.  .  He 
«aPMbii1^  •r^pm^dy  to^say  ^bat  nfonld  be  the  state 
Jeiijkg  %tmmt»k  Iftw  ^ith  r^gfird^to  ^'derf  if  the 
.#t^<p^  U  irera^renfipjcd.  ,He.  i^Ott  adroit, 
.|WV»«^*«i*m*.th>.Uw^«  it  npw  .stood,  ^ilb  the 
,4tcfi^tfi9  /nfut^Q/Very  bigl^  autAoi^fJiei  against 


cfi^ivnonlv  f^rfnted,., tin  p^r«9ne .  Inciirporaled 
wen?.  nQt,;MidiviiiualIy  iiMible  for^aay,  oif  t)ta  d(»||ta 
.of  tli<e,9otnp.any,butoD]y  so  iff  aa.thc|«of:p^|y(e 
property  exten4ed.    ,Thb  circnmatancie  c%|i^d 
consideifible  ' f f iuc^fi ncct ,  oi|-tbe.par|  »ij.  Ae 
crown,  and  those  wnoit  dnty  it  was  toadvipe 
.tl^cfpirn^.tpgran^ShartM.    Ii>epi9ii^  wMiiiig 
.to  jftm?  a  jfsomBany  warej^ihenvfepfl .  ^ybfu^o 
apply,  in  the  first  place*  to  parl^ment«;  Mg^ 
I  act  e^af^l^ngt  the.  i;i^,^ti,  to,  grant  |i^  clniAB  v«Pd 
i^M^Jf^Qn  -otl^l  #£W.ifft  matt^rf  in  toolanenyaids  tbt  tberCharterii  tfanp  dfltt|^iig(.f^ 
«4afl^M<^/(Wty.  expense.  ]  To  remedy  iM^  Jia  sbonU  pr^PMif  a 

.  J4iW(P^#^«>jtn.90Bcil|^tf^  pppQsitjon,  of.  ■claiise  ^yal^ling  the  cnywn*  wbenef ^ r  ap||U«a- 
•^Ckrcd^iftitiy',hi:motiojiifor|i  repeal,  tp  a  ino-  tionss^iild  l)q  n^ade  lor  pvctiajrter« .  tji)  i«MF(;in 
t;yi4p4<V'>A)t«ring,aiid.smw^Mifi ,^be  act— QCriet  i^  1^  pr^i^isioni  rendering  aigr, Indii^^^l  m^er 
tfof  ^^ ;<*^4raw**}.  oj^  a  corjipratlon  Ijable.  for  llie  ffebUof  .tha^  Af r- 

4/lQr  |o,9iQ^nini«kd?ersion  ,by  Mr. /fmJbi>Mfi,  .po^i^t^n,  >accoTd|nB  to.  the  jadgmtot.^f  i|he 
,oQ,tba  iiMiop«}derate;i)finner  in,T)')iich  |h^|k;no-'   cmwn  in  eac)|  pnf^f^^r  <^ase..  .Hci4^c|«^d 
t.tipp  hfid.bren  ialrodvced,;  the, potion  v^i^vith-  ^7  noyjng  fuv  (eave.  |o  bring  in  the  >ill.     , ..-) 
.4^n.  .  Col.  ZkmieM  f^gr«tte4».  Ib*^  the.  lan^tUt  laid 

dofin  by;^9rd«iM}9nbf^r»Hgba  in  dc^ciding  a  case 

Wi  W*«*»  W  »<H.  b#^»,aiMifi«4  ^vbtf«989.  in 
his  apia^n  that  def^ipion-fo^cieAtly  i^^i\|«ed 
ithe  f  rt,  Vf  ifVM»<nopi«vand  w^^ba^e  f««)(ercd 

^P»'9«?»«4«!itt,Vnnecni«inr. ,r 

.  M  Rf  Uufk^%  si|id«  tbM  tbe*  prApou4io«4if  Jiis 
learned  ifriend:  wae*one  wbicb«.lie  .Wjpin)(Uyi^n- 
ciirred  in,  becaasf  ha/ra^palis^dih^t./li^fui- 
terests  of  qppiBerre  ipe^ujife4  ^•nA^mtffe- 
m.9nv«nd  protection  of  jobMisttcli.  coaipiHRles. 
, >Vhen  thf  gallaqi^ memb^riMMd,  ^%,ii  I^4J£I- 
leobpro^gh's,  d<«il|ioa  bacj;  pot  b#oil  r^M  In 
/qnevtipnn tl^prtiponed bill  Y)oiild99A bf ^ Awen 
npcespary*  be.»hoved-4hnt4iy  Ihe^tpifnbiUtyj of 
iha.t  decision  being  dlstncbed*  U  vmtebl^dBx- 
j^^nt  to.  have*  the  Jaw  made  certfiin,,^at 
4?c^^>»  wa^.4bM  ail.eonpniliQ«Q«l  ypiMvi^ctul 
to  the  jpn^Kp  iat^rfipts  iW.jrff»'|«0U. ^  .;GNi«|es- 
tion  If  prejndicial  or  not,  was.  of  eovUf^i^Kbe 
lea  to  a  jury.:'  BuiipberetpeMoii«ba4.^a9lN|rk. 
ed  lai^  properties  in  a  •p9G»la4Q»fli>ngi^t  tbey 
v^t  tp  bf  gna^ntecd'bv  siimci  Mcniyr  JK<WlH>n 
oC  4lie  lawy  Instead  of  le«Tiqg  ll|QinUitM99|fi^  to 
the;  eloji|aence«  of  a.connseli  or- 1«  theidiiqiiqlion 
of  a  jiiry } .  He  bad  no  ftasoai.  t9  (tov^A^rd 
|SMQnboEoogb'<aiatrrprp<«tMin'of  .tbe^nyr  y^bnt 
,4bek kit  itself  wasts^i  Ml \n  a.ntate  of  tvncer- 
taint5s  and  fhe  object  of.bi»kana4  frian4fWaB 
to  M»QveF.tbat  uoeertaiAly.'  .  Tb^n^ORp.iifviyi. 
,aieknjthat:pftrtieik«bonlclttte.andrbe  ined^paf  not 
enoiigli,  aa4ha  inQonicMiieiMaa  wbio^  mpm,  tyery 
day  eixpeiiionaed  abnndanUyproFMl.*  .l|.lbis 
Mil  wer»paMed,.partiea  immU4«  in  jM^tra^^bo 
enabledia  )Cnt«nM9t.tbaMpaM4i^afii*wibaot 
any  other  i^eMliit<rliow.dbail  tbal.»bicbt<lJie«rO»vo 
w#nldiexf  roiea  io.pmn«Mcing  wpoB,  ibeiintiUty 


.gw^ed.^  lea.ve  .toi .bring  in  a  bill  tq  fQpea(,so 
iWC^ioif  M.act  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  I.  .c^p»,19,(the 
>$i|b|clo  Act)».aa  r^lal^d  to  juint-«tock  ^ oropa- 
.Bi^']  .Tbi».ACt  bad  of .  latere vcitpd  cq&aiderable 
vdill^iiMiop  in. the  Qourti  of  law  and  equity,  /Mid 
AUi4MMaied  to.. be,  agr^jSfl  09  all  hands  tbal  its 
-««Bp|ling.and,effac;(  wf^r«  i^ltogether  unintelligi- 
^Me«  :tH.was«  in  JfAct,  impoMiblf  tQ  ascertain 

irbal  bad  been  Ih^  Intftntioq  ,of  the  legihlatnre 
^  j>as9ing  tb^  act.  viWben  if.  was  further  re- 
-(^Vtedt  that  thA.piyialty  iiyipoBed  by  the. act 
.«rM,|M>  less  ^ban  that  (^  a  prcriyiatrf,  he  thonght 
«iiotbuV<^oi^  WA%  wanted  to  «bow  the  nece^ity 
.40I  rafiealjng  it.  But  tber^.  .were  other  grounds 
^vbUb  <  wanifesled  that  necessity  stllX,  more 
{fttfOMfly.  ;.•  From  17/^».0ie,yiear  in. which  it  v^ns 
>pnis»d,  ^i|oyn.t<»  <be  pre^nt  tiine>  joinl-stpck 

fnp»nanic»  bad  been  fanned  for  the  most  ns^ful 

i«od  JatidabJe  ipurppRes ;, sacb: as  the  companies 
iXor  |fa«i  iosiuaACO  of  Jives  and  property,  and 
.  m»«]M>tl:eri  I  alLof.^hJkht  andei;  the  interpre- 
«talip%iwbich.vai,f9vetinie4  put. upon  this  act, 

««ro  4aid  to  be  illegal,  j  JFor  th#  protect^Qo,  j 
,  then,  'of  thcsei individuals,  it  .was. highly  f9pe- 
•iliamtiA.napealiithe  lexistjng  law.  r  He  mi^gbt  be 

•mfed^jKbelber  Ji.^a«  b^  intention  to  pnopose 
«»an>#pB(^Tision  instead  of  U ;  and  to  thb  be  roast 
.fa^y»libal  be  bftdat  6r9tJn|^jBKled  to  do  fto^but 
albal<ailer  baying  xery  .at|/entively  contidefed 
.'itbe  tabjeiti.  be. bad  b^n.  convinced  that  sncb  a 
.^Qaof^o^onldbeatfOnce  difficalt».. unwise,  and 
>  ImMjitic.  The  rtanvna  fvl^tch.had  indnced  bim 
«la  «afii^^e«.  that  it  vqqld  be  inexpedient  tOtle- 

g'islate  on  this  sulyect  were,  that  np  to  the  pe- 
;^m(lypf.  jMHJng  tbe^  Bubble  Act^^nltbongb  the  iMi^prept^ty 


AOfimorce  ^  th^'.CQuntry  bad  been  extended  in 
.m.Tery  important  degree,  no  legal  enactments 
,i^d  ^n^cqwiidfrca  a^  necefsaxy.    After  the 

fttf^att  wbiP^  gari^..i;ise  to  tbi»actrpxevi90«to 


Ma  <Osflnian.*ca« Minob agree iifll^.bbl^Ianl 
frieod«as  tn  JjordrEHenbonaogbZf  diairiaiMw  be* 
can«e  ft  left  die  law  in  thleaHrie  ir-ttUwrnanwrn 
nompDiMOff  a  company  iwecsi  Jiaible  totba^lndicu 


1. 1 


ea.  ai 


FiNAkcB>ND  :TfiAt^E.—JpMjSlpck  Cmpqr^ 


ed,  and  Chen  lliere  were  tiro  pointt  to  be  decided 
>*tMtll&  «H(I^V  t^jfaf^,  WtaetHef  fbe  object  of  the 
edM^imy  iirW  betiefftlal  or  tojiirioai  to  the 
«>4MIi^  itetf  the  aeeoiid,  whut  ixterpretatlon  the 
jiMge  tf%ht  thififc  (if  to  pat  apon  tjie  wordi  of 
th(^  aH.  8lA<«  the  pftiiliir  of  the  act,  only  t«ro 
tkatet  had  arfcieD  opmi  it,  m  which  Ae  Jury  had 
fbofid'  (hat  the  ohjeeti  of  the  companiea  were 
hvfiMlcliil ;  bitt  it  wet  neyefHirleie  a  eobject 
wllirh  lA  ftt  natonre  admitted  of  to  Boch  ^wifittj 
of  pinion  that  it  Wat  ntiAt  to  he  left  to  tlie  de* 
iiftlofi  of  a  Jttry.--He  uiatt  be  permitted  to  lay, 
tftdt  the  act  itMlf  wat  a  tpecimen  of  tlie  iiiexpe- 
dii^ncy  of  occattooal  lecitlatioiL  It  wat  not 
j^atted  iiiiiil  afitef  the  erUt  wliich  it  pretended 
tti  "remedy  were  oter,  and  at  the  end  of  a  cen- 
ittrr  It  Ik  at  the  cante  of  teriont  inronveniencet, 
to  dbtiate  which  anotiier  application  to  the  Ie« 
^Matnre-liad  become  necemary. 
«  Leave  wat  given  to  brinf  In  the  bill 

fX^RBS,  7tJKtt»AT,  Jtfif B  C8.-^On  the  mo- 
tion for  the  tecond  reading  of  tlie  biU  for  tlie 
repeal  of  atit  Bubble  Act, 

'The  Earl  of  lAntderdate  oppoted  the  motion. 
Tlie  act  of  Qe6.  I.  had  been  patted  to  correct  a 
great  public  grievance,  wfalcn  would  be  encou- 
raged by  the  alteration  propoted  to  be  made  In 
the  law.  The  companiet  now  forming,  and 
which  ihe  repeal  of  tne  bubble  act  would  tanc- 
tibn,  were  all  monopolict,  and  tlieir  effect 
would  t>e  to  drive  the  fair  trader  out  of  the 
nmrket.  HVhen  the  exlttence  of  tlie  Eatt  India 
Company  and  otiier  ettabllihed  monopollei  waa 
objected  to,  why  crrate  new  onetf 

The  Earl  of  lAverpod  obterved,  that  tlie  al- 
Imion  made  by  the  noble  lord  to  the  Eatt  India 
Compt(toy  wat  not  in  point  The  objection  with 
regard  to  that  Company  wat,  that  it  wat  taM  to 
be  a  monopoly  againtt  the  public  |  but  he  wat 
ttirprited  tW  the  noble  lord  did  not  tee  that 
thote  companiet,  if  they  were  to  be  monopoliet 
at  all,  mutt  be  to  In  favour  of  the  public.  At  for 
private  tradert  being  driven  out  of  the  market, 
that  he  did  not  think  probable ;  for  it  wat  well 
known  that  large  companiet  alwayt  conducted 
their  concemt  in  a  much  lett  prudent  manner, 
and  with  far  lets  attention  to  their  iotereatt,  than 
individnalt.  There  could  therefore  be  no  harm 
In  repealing  thit  obtolete  act  of  parliament, 
while  Itt  exitlence  only  tended  to  create  con- 
fhtlon,  in  contequence  of  indivldnalt  not  know- 
ing what  they  might,  according  to  law,  do  or 
not  do. 

The  Lord  Chaneeihr  itated,  that  the  pKnciple 
of  the  pretent  bill  wat  to  repeal  the  act  of  6 
Geo.  I.,  and  to  leave  the  partlet  to  whom  it  wat 
intended  to  Apply  lo  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mon law.  It  old  not  dettroy  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  grant  any  chartert,  but  it  enlarged 
that  power  to  the  granting  of  qualified  charters 
At  It  repealed  the  ttatute  of  Cfeo.  I., and  at  that 
ttatnte  wat  tuppoted  only  to  ttand  In  the  way  of 
attociatioat  tuch  at  the  public  had  lately  teen 
attempted,  he  thought  it  better  that  a  claute 
thould  be  Introdnced  into  the  bill  declaring  tliat 
the  common  law  remained  unaltered  and  un- 
touched. The  common  law,  which  would  thut 
be  enforced,  wat,  In  hit  opinion,  equal  to  every 
thing  contemplated  In  the  ttatute. 

Tno  Eari  of  Lletiveof  objected  to  the  pro- 
poted claute,  at  it  might  render  it  necettary  in 
all  fhture  af  tt  to  ttate,  not  only  the  lawt  repcal- 
od,  but  the  lawt  which  remained  tn  force  i^r 
the  repeal  of  a  tpecial  ttatute. 

The  bill  waa  then  ordered  to  he  eooMsitied  t#- 


FatoAT,  Mat  27.— 'Lord  Deere,  en  movii^ 
the  tecond  reading  of  the  bDI,  taid,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bin  wat  merely  fo  enable  a  eovipaay 
to  tue  and  be  tued  bv  one  of  their  clerb  i  m 
portion  of  their  capital  being  Invetted  in  m  man- 
ner calculated  to  afford  coMlderahle  relief  to 
the  poor.  Tne  Ei|uitable  Loan  Company 
propoted  to  act  at  pawnbroken  in  m  nay 
mott  favourable  to  the  intaretta  of  the  poor. 
The  ettablithment  retembled,  at  mmA  m 
pottible,  thote  Instftutiont  in  Italy  and  fnmtm 
called  Moniw  Me  PiiU\  and  he  cooM  no< 
think  that  the  oppotltion  to  to  charitable  m  pnr- 
poae  wat  founded  on  any  other  groond  thaa  that 
of  interett. 

The  Lord  OUmcclKer  tald,  that  at  gnardiaM  of 
the  pibHc  tafety,  it  wat  their  lorddrfpt*  4«iCy  to 
guard  againtt  the  mitchleft  wliich  were  IHioly 
to  entue.from  tlie  conduct  of  tha«e  compaaieb 
During  the  latt  two  or  three  yeart  thote 
cUeft  had  been  tuffered  to  tpread  to 
dangeront  eitent  It  wat  trae,  that 
tout  were  connected  with  them*  who  wet*  en- 
titled on  every  account  to  iIm  greatett  reapocl4 
but  when,  for  inttance,  it  wat  ttated  that  o«t  eC 
40/100  iharet,  of  which  thit  company  eotJated, 
all  had  been  told  at  a  premium,  eicepting  6^000. 
the  public  required  tome  other  tecnrity  ttaa  the 
reipectability.  however  great  it  might  he,  eC 
certoin  Individoalt.  He  wat  no  Aie  to  Joint 
ttock  companiet.  If  they  were  for  proper  p«r- 
potet,  and  under  due  provblont.  Thero  were 
many  great  national  ohjectt  which  conid  be  ae- 
compllthed  by  no  other  meant,  and  which  waro 
fhirly  entitled  to  the  prlvileget  of  a  charter,  or 
of  an  act  of  parliament  But  without  tnch  pr»- 
toction,  nothing  could  be  more  fooliik  and  vain 
than  to  tuppote  that  billt  could  be  patted,  oaly 
beraute  they  contained  the  claute  uat  te  com- 
paniet to  which  they  related  might  tne  aad  to 
tued.  Any  lawyer  would  tatltfv  their  lordAin 
in  ton  minuter,  that  a  more  inencacloot  aad  n- 
tile  claute  could  not  be  Interted  in  a  hOl,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  1e«  of  a  tecarity  to  tka 
pablic.  He  had  been  led  to  cooaider  flib  ao^ 
ject  deeply,  from  the  circnmttaoce  of  hb  hav- 
ing been  called  upon  in  anollier  place  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  a  quettloo  which  ]»> 
vohed  it.  There  wat  another  circnatatenro,  aad 
one  which  welched  with  him  very  conaidonhly  4 
it  wat,  that  at  the  law  wat  not  now  utroow 
enough  to  compel  the  partietiengaged  la  nadii 
undertakings  to  do  jutttce  among  themaelvca«  It 
wat  impot!«ible  that  it  coald  do  jnttlce  hetwtoo 
them  and  the  public.  The  tranaactioBa  of  tba 
Scotch  commercial  bankt  were  all  of  CMt  w^ 
ture,  and  no  man  who  tlmnght  of  the  iorooro- 
niencet  which  might  retnlt  from  It  woold  dewy 
that  the  law  in  tldt  retpect  ought  to  ho  oltevoC 
While  there  wat  no  dUputo,  Hm  Incooveol 
could  not  arite ;  but  when  appoah  AoaM 
from  the  conrta  of  tetdon,  it  would  ho 
that  all  wMch  had  been  done  In  the  cou 
tow  mutt  go  for  nothing,  whatever  might  ho  iko 
juttice  of  the  rate.  A  more  imp«ta"t  <"•••  *■• 
thb,  hit  lordship  thought,  whether  at  regardo4 
the  particular  company  now  auder  diaroH* 
or  the  general  intorettt  of  the  public,  hod 
been  before  the  houte  for  age& 

The  tecond  reading  wat  defer*^  ttU 
ahould  have  lieen  heard  on  tlm  bill. 

ToBtoAT,  JvitK  14-- Lord  llncrt  ■!•▼•<  iW 
■ecood  rendii^  of  the  E^nitahk  Loa"  BUL 


^ntA)4'C8  A^m'rkx'^t.—Mnt'Sioell'Ampanies. 


TW  BMd  of  JEA<ir*Ji  mM  Hm  Ito  wanid 
coangllo  Ihe  bill  bcinf  wal  (a  ■  coramlllM, 
Id  order  ia  hme  lliecoiBI>«D]''i  Iruat  deed  giada 
■  p*r1  of  the  bin,  iiid  on  ttra  third  nadba  il 
Would  be  for  Iheir  lordibipi  to  coniUar  Eoir 
t*t  Ae  bill  »ocoii«u-iirtedough(  10  irteiT*  their 
naciion,  aod  bow  t*r  U  mlghi  be  coaiiitem 
<*iih  lav.  Bi>  otyeclioD  (o  Uiii  bill  did  oat 
arbe  nnn  anj    uro'od  pn^adkr^  but  from 


Hj.    Be. 

fbcm  <rki  (o  dettroj  Bit  compclilioci, 
bring  the  Duit  ruinoui  conKquracet  apoD 
trmdp,  Ig  Ibe  Mtvre  of  nicb  eoapuilai,  tbej 
eoQld  Dol  ctaij  DD  liada  n  beDcflcIallj  .la  Iha 
towalrj  ■■  pri»tc  iadlvidumli, 

Tbe  Ltrd  Omixlbr  obierTed,  l)a(  IT  thli 
ttHTfaty  ptn  nol  illesali  It  mlgbl  be  Yor  their 
lordibipi  la  comidrr,  wheUwr  il  woal4  bo  uh>- 
fal  lo  Ibe  coMunaaiiy  Is  gram  ibem  the  privi- 
Irfaa  irblcb  Ibey  loaglil  i  bat  If  fhej  were  ddI 
legal,  II  might  be  aiked  oa  wbat  [touod  Ihej 
.iaimed  anji  priTiirgri  al  all )  Il  wai  admltied 
al  their  lordabipi' bar.lhat  unlil  lta0  3t{aing  of 
Ac  truit-deed,  the  L'timpiDj  wm  illegal:  he 
bad  oa  ebj^elioD  tu  allow  the  Iriul-deed  (o  fon> 
a  p^rt  of  the  bill,  eiltier  bj  tchedate  or  alter- 
«■•«  I  and  after  it  had  paaied  Ihe  coDimittee,  it 
Kould  bo  conipelcnl  for  lliair  tordibipi  lo  db- 
COM  whrlbar  Ihe  bill,  ai  II  «oald  Ibea  iland, 
■ru  or  wai  nal  a  HI  meainre  for  legialallre 
HnclloO)  and  be  vnuld  take  care  thai  Ihe  IS 
jud;rB  ihoold  be  laauniioed  M  t"'  their  apl- 
aion  aa  lo  ill  lagality. 

Lord  Datrt  Iboaichl  It  had  bean  rerj  fairly 
put  by  coaaicl  al  ibeir  lordihtpa'  bar,  thai  If 
Bay  legal  ohjectioga  fiiated  to  tbia  bill,  thry 
•Bght  lo  he  renoved,  on  ibe  groand  of  111  puti- 
lic  olUily.  If  Ihal  nlUUy  conld  be  proved— 
and  he  bd  do  donbl  wbatevar  that  Ihe  idoiI  aa- 
tiafaclory  eiideaee  coald  he  gltsD  on  Ibal  aub- 
iecl — he  tboaghl  their  lordahlpa  were  bo'ind, 
ujoatlce  lo  iIk  coaaify,  lo  give  every  facilliy 
(o  Ibe  neaaare.  Suppoie  Ihia  bill  were  lo  he 
abjecled  loon  the  ground  of  iulllegatity.xbai, 
br  asked,  woold  be  the  lilualioD  of  Ihe  thirty- 
tear  conpaoie*  which  had  already  had  bill* 
pened  to  their  tavoar,  graallDg  tbm  tbc  power 
aTaalag  and  being  laed  I 

Tbc  Ltrd  doaetUpT  aald,  that  fhnn  wbat  waa 
aaiaiag  in  tbe  conru  of  jaillce,  Il  wauld  be  bnl 
jail  to  all  Ihe  parliea  coDcenied  Iniacticoinpi- 
aia  a>  ttaii,  that  the  deeda  iboald  fom  pan  of 
■' "  ""  cenaiy  thai  Ihe  COD' 


J|S 


tiei,ortheIepi1< 


PaiDar,  Jomb  <4. — On  Iba  molion  for  Ihe 
Wrd  readlog  of  the  Equitable  Loan  bill. 

The  £*rd  CAaaceOer,  lo  rlihg  to  oppoaa  the 
Motlaa,  laid  thia  company  propoied  to  lend  on 
pledgea,  loaii  onder  101.  al  a  lower  iniereat 
ihaa  tbe  pawobroken.  Now,  aa  Ibe  Bomber  of 
perasM  caaipouagtbe  company  might  aawnnt 
ID  aboM  7^000,  wu  il  fair  Ifaata  body  10  conMl. 
taled  ihoatd  compete  with  IndivldnBti}  The  re- 
aall  woald  heamoaopolj,  Ihe  eilablithaunl  of 
which  coald  Ml  be  for  tbe  iatereit  oF  tbe  pnb- 
lir.  TbiaciiupaDymlghlleodalalBw  ialereal 
till  all  canpetilora  wera  driven  oal  of  the  mar- 
k«t,aadllMa  do  aa  thej  p|«B«)d.    Tbe  power 


proaeculor  to  proct^'il  ngalnit  al 
partDcral  Ifacrlmbul  ^[ucfi'diDK  b 
riafal  agaliut  tbe  cjtrk,  Ihoi 


1  liw 


lion  of  bringiac  11,  wtc  placrd  in  Ihi-  dilficully 
of  either  pnniibhigllir.  iuDOCtoi  urufabilainlog 
from  aeeking  any  rcdrrss.  I- or  llic  rncourige. 
ment  of  coupanleikor  [hit  kind,  it  wuuld  pec- 
hapibe  Iboi^t  pacn^ary  lu  i<:peal  Ihe  acl  of 
Geo.  I.  ciUed  Iba  Uubblp  Acit  bat  if  that 
were  done,  llwooldbat  little  >IUt  Uie  cue,  for 
be  coald  tell  their  Liirdahipt  ilial  iJicr«  aaa 
hardly  any  tbing  la  that  acl  which  irat  nol  ,p(ij 
nlihdie  by  tbe  comnoo  law.  The  noblfl  Mu| 
Icaraed  lord  reitaled  Iba  oplnIap*b«Md.M4Uh 


eompanlea,  aud  coociuded  by  mo  v  lag  Ibal 
tbe  biU  be  read  ■  third  tia>  ttatdaij.  t|ip« 
montha.  '    ., 

Lord  iXicra  nld,  that  Ihe  aMra  enaetoent  1^ 
lend  Boall  lami  of  BHMey  tuidef  101.,  a^  aa  fa- 
leretl  of  80  per  cent,  leaa  thaa  that  clniwc^  W 
the  pawnbroken,  wai  of  iucif  a  proof  ibattliA 
bill  wciuld  be  a  benefit  lo  the   conalrj.'    Hi* 


lordihip  then  proceeded  lopototoaltbe  tafiun 

advaiiUgrs  which  Ibe  pnbU "  '—•—  '—- 

the  raUbtiabnwot  af  iliit  cc 


ed  with  Ibe  lyiit'oi  puMued  by  itac  pawnbri>^n| 
and  conleaded  that  the  Lord  Cha nee Uor  hail  mA 
taken  a  correct  ilew  of  the  preaBble  of  ibai 
bill  ThelrarDedlDrdhada]HiOTerlsDke4'tb*. 
eOect  of  certain  clanae*  In  Ihe  bill  i  |hete  waM 
aome  clanaei  In  It,  which  aiade  every  Member  a^ 
Ibe  company  liable  lo  peraon  a*  well  ai  1>  pnrae  ., 
and  thoie  claaaei  relating  to  parlnerahlp,  u, 
which  bli  Lordihip  bad  allnded,  had  been  co-i 
pied  froDi  an  act,  called  "  An  Acl  far  tbe  bet- 
ti^r  regulallan  of  Fartnenhipi  lo  Ireland," 
which  had  received  ibe  learned  lord'a  aaeot 
ihla  aeBdoo.  He  waa  aattafled  ^t  the  bill  wm 
calcntaled  lo  afford  great  benelt  to  the  coutt-' 
try  I  and  It  wnold  therefore  be  matter  of  deep 
rrgrel  to  him,  if  the  learned  lord  on  tbe  wool 
lack,  or  tbe  leanied  lord  (Redeadale)  who  au 
before  hbn,  abonid  an  anrround  il  with  lachoi- 
ral  dlfflcolliea  aa  lo  caoie  It  to  be  r^ecled  by 
the  bouae. 

The  baoae  then  divided— For  Ibe  third  read- 
ing— CoDteDt,  14 — Not  coDteDl,  ST— M^orit* 
agaiailthebill,  13. 

iMttdon  Water  Work*. 


committee  formerly  appolal 
jecl  of  water  compaoiea.  Hbepinioa  had  pre- 
vioaaly  been,  that  the  ditiaioaa  whkh  Iheie  con- 
)>anleihad  made  of  Ihe  metropoHa  waa  a  nwai». 
poly,  and  ihal  their  profita  were  far  loo  great. 
Upon  inquiry  be  waa  induced  lo  change  Ihal 
opinion  altogether.  He  wai  &r  from  Ibinklnf 
that  conpetillon  wai  a  dealrable  tbiag  In  thea* 
cempanlea,  and  he  hoped  Ihal  the  bouae  woulil 

Enae  befera  Ibey  pennilted  new  companies  ■» 
formed,  tbe  conaequeoce  of  which  mait  bo 
Ibe  rnln  of  themaeivei  or  olbera.  In  none  of 
the  CDinpaDiei,  he  believed,  bad  Ibe  proprte- 
Isra  received  ft  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  Iheli' 
capital. 

Ur.  r.  Bnxhm  aald  that  in  ISIS,  tba  pteleni 
cecapaDlei  eolaccd  lolo  an  agraeaCMl  wilb  cit.-b 


«u 


FiHc4|f<9«  ^A^D  •Tiu^iitUrViiiipii^teisft  GpyimmF. 


5^ffHt9%|ty  pir^v«nt«d.   .TMj  deeidfd  vn  whftt 

'wj  mif^t  rf  fa»e,ta  tuppljf  ^  oy  indif  ional  with 
jpfjUfr ;  .aod  if  .a  p«rpon  ,4|«i|Lted  iNie  py^ipi^y 
<^  D^  purpawjoC^roc  vr,iQg  « tuppl  jr  ifrqu  fiQo- 
•9Mr*4icmifht,be.4i4«HM4otfd,  since  Ab^y  bad 
^•fret dA9t  10  ji|lorlE^«,  with  eaf^  o(her*t  e^te^ 
^thne^ik  The  b^ii.  goat.  biMis^^dtAb^t  compa- 
f|tioq.«ras«fQ9d  with  retpact  tae^ery  article  but 
ff^,  4iM  th«t  was  ^irater.  liiwai .  t/Lra^ge^  itbst 
.C^mpfftillon  ^aoldaot^  baoeilcial,  where, a 
•aecaMaryofiife^iiay^f^ncaniad*  ^18U>,.ii(hen 
:$Jf9re-Vf^  i|Q9fnp«Mtio9xthe;pricci«f  wate^  fell 
^(par.ccatf.^t  in,  1^16,  when,  compeditiaii 
:1MSi>«^i^n#qd  tp,  M  ^fiu^^tc)7  Egae'.8d  par 
cant  :Ta  ^adaraCand  tha  iaipoai(iaD,:he  baggad 
t0  aall  Mieal^ntttm  af  theiioase  toi  ihecaia.  af 
^^.vahooljDaMar  raskMiig  ,at  iitratford.  One  of 
.^  caiBipa9lie«»agr.f^  tp  ti^pply  him  .wUh  .water 
||itrl^.A,«a«r.  At  the  and  af  thekyefur,  thay 
told  hiai  that  they  mast  raise  the  rate  |00  par 
-oeot.  Vk^y  4lM  so,  J^o  Che  fid^aiiriiHC  Jfr^ 
4lkej  Jidyapcad  it,  100  ^lac  cant,  ware  {  mid  last 
•;afft<hay  i9£iMP'nc4  hjoi  thay.i&ust  jadd  aoolbpr 
'■IQOr^ttOt'it  0e  tfaongbt  pcaper,  to  remoo- 
aMate.  f  -^ad  m hat  ,wat  tha.  wnn^qumncA  ?  Why* 
ilhay'^cMally  K9m^  |he  «al«l^y  800  par  cent. 
|Mt  yaar. 

Miv  ,7.  fri/MN»  naid  iha  ban*  gent*  (Mr.  Bojc- 

iam).  badatated  anp  fact,'Sclaiive.  to  Ihe  achool- 

'-mMt^rv  baihehad.aat  .told  ^hcm  Jiaw  many 

hays.«i«re  in  tbe-.tchqaLwheo  the  charge  was 

«lSrtt-,iaa4ev  .and  how  jnaoy  when  t^e  kncrr^9c 

.^faivdamao^.    ,The  hQn.,.vBemhar,(Mr..Fre- 

•«iaa^a>hadaakl.lhat  competji^ion  in.  .this,  case 

waamiiK^fiMis.    Ha  4hattghtso.tQQ(  and  he 

rheld  i^  loba.aqvaliy  hadin  gas  concerns. 

.T^iebouta.  4ivided--For^e.sa«qn4x^ing, 
aO^-iAgainptr  it,  30^-»Majoc^|y ,  ^ 

rSviDi^T^  M^B^Ji  1  Iwr-tTha/sbariffs  af  hQf4^a 
.appaarod,at.|ha  >jsr.wjth  ^  4^titioB.fraiii.  the 
.Lard  Diaiyar»  Aldapaant^fid  ClfHUPton  CAUBcil, 
.^gahMt  •  tha.  CannariiM^^Ciiaw,  .wa^er.  oopipaaif  a 
rprapaaiog  to.  aopply  0e .  aiity  wi<h.-jR(aitar  ^roqt 
»Wel|«.  • 

•hfrj  C.  CifMrf..C9pi!eaiedi4dSif|aireha9p4pD 

«<hdi<bata<walU,or  pitf,  «aottlc\-he>ili|fffactBal 

as  a  means  af  supplying  water,  and  .thaVat  Iha 

.iMiaa  lima  <hey  maa^  ha.  iiJM«iaua«Jby,idasUoy^ 

<lngiChOiSap^ly  af>wa4<>r(icam  f  pniBgH  te.flava-J 


imi  imblic  establishments. 


Inlght  Jadga.  of  #he.  maimer  in  which  oama  *of 

HkMe  n^W  ipecahitlons  ware  got  ap,  when  ha 

«lpforoiad<haBft*that  Mm.  vary  .first  to«imalioB  ha 

•4ivar -Taaairod  af-«he  o»iataoce  of  ibis. .water 


aiar«.«ili^re<i(.was  af|hafad.iot^tha,ar9rld  as 
figiiMider>hls«apaf ial^waOMHi!  (b  iMigh).  It 
waa utua  apgwClamaK  fi«UadiOo  him  aofae  tipie 
*€Cocavi«iid,  tahhis  great  ampriiet'aakad' far «his 

■  aptoian  aha^at  aUi(haHwa4er*wgacka  and  wells  in 
Idoadaa*  >}|e  taJd  Aim  .what  he>Jin«w  on  4he 
Md>iaat,  and  the.gaatlamin  .^maKdintaly  ob- 

<  tarrad,  thac  heiAad  a  fdan  fan^aauriag  bam 

jmU%  aaftk  In  tha  ^ijbaad  ^^viohu«v,.vatar  of 
ihe  vaiy.;porast  9«il|ty«Mrrkir  iiBly  4o  olavet 
ai  a  ba varaga  (a  laafj^).  II»  4ha«  ahaiwad  Hm 
•Dma'pHmaiby  'wbifii.Hvwas  4>9npoaad,4» ahik 
thoaaiwHls.  Ha  (Mr..T,) aakedtha gontlaaiaB 
whaih^r  k».  had  caasidetari  the  dapths  to  which 

'Im  laigbt  have«to.siakriind  tha  difBcaMaaat. 
fending  the  undertafcug  )  To  which  h*  r«pifed» 


(b  lapgjb).  He  «^,.  kt  90^  ipi,  ^a^f^^him 
any  assi^ance  |n  ^  matter,  but  ha>|ymd.lW 
featlemaa  ta  take  a  ixalk  in  .St  P^df sa*a  Fkld^ 
as  thai«..waa  a  bnildiog  in  that  viftoit^  well 
i^dapt^  ^.^s  Irame  .of  piind.  (hear,  baar).  (a 
ajhor^  jl^iCf^fier.be  0f.r,  T,)  saw.  his  aa#pe  aap 
jioapcad-aaliaving  givpa  hia.sipiGtlon  aad 
ipgrt  to  the.mea4W* 

The.  petition  waa  laforred  to  jiha 
,on  the  .biU. 

Metropolitan  FishCompomg, 

'WEDMBiDAT,  MabCWO. — ^TOBSOAT^  MabCB 

15. — On  the  motion  af.  Lord  J,  FUsrvjf^  for  ih» 
second  reading  of  4he  Meiropolltaa  Thk  Com- 
pany bill, 

Mr.  QUcnft  said,  that  Ihit  was  otte  of 
the  many  absurd  specnladant  at  ptaaeat 
afloat  Fish  waa  at  present  brought  to  t)ia  Lao. 
don  market  at  the  cost  of  ieVeo*  fhMhSags  a 
pound.  It  waa  said,  that  Mi  was  dear  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  bat  this  was  only  bacausr 
people  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  WMd  harf 
the  best  fish  that  could  be  selected  ff^m  (he 
msrket.  He  was  informed  that  the  Brst  step 
which  the  company  had  taken  was  to  enspioy  uo 
ageat  to  conduct  their  busineis  at  a  salarV  nf 
9,00111.  This  was,  lo  be  sure,  an  rcoaom'icsJ 
mode  of  going  to  work.  Ha  would  not  oppoto 
the  second  reading  af  the  bOI,  bat  when  be  mat 
the  supporters  of  tt  in  the  commltteo«  lie  woold 
dare  Ihom  to  a  praof  of  >the  statements  caataiiiad 
in  their  prospectus. 

Lord  X  Fittroy  obserired  that- ha  bad  wo  pri- 
fate  Interest  In  the  surcemof  Iba  measm. 

Mr.  T.  Wtitvn  said,-  that  the  compaor  wits 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  would 
counteract  (he  eflforts  of  fish-nleamaa  tD  ker^ 
up  the  price  of  Mi. 

Mr.  Alclennan  Wo9d  aaid,  that-  ^lo  company 
was  established,  not  for  4he  purpoae  af  catrlU 
ing,  bnt  of  baying  '.fl«b.  A  reared  iA-mco- 
ger  was  to  be  paid  9^0001.  a-yaar  to  go  to  Bit. 
lingsgate  to  buy  flsl  The  eibct  cvf  atscb  com- 
petiJon  must  be  to  raise  (be  ]Wke  oTMk. 

Mr.  /.  SmHk  Ihonght  that  much  goad  woaU 
arise  from  the  the  estBbliihment  af  iha 

The  bUI  was  read  a  secoad  tliBa. 


I  vooilc  estabiisaments.  .  Jf qkoat*  Mabcv  :S9*W^n  M/.  Chr^di's  xao- 

Mr.  Mi  A*  DijfUr  obaerred,  (hat  the  house  t^lonjfor  Ihe.secopdrcadipg  oftheLondoa^ck 


qpamnmy  biU,.Mjr.C«<<7a/^  Mtid,  that  an 

xal  pKin(;iple  whif^h  be  )M  ndopted  with  res^r^t 

.to.  9«oh  companias  an  |be..pfeseQt,  be  would  op- 

..posqlhia  hill,  npleis  (wh^Ph  he  414  not  eipf^ci » 

eompany,  was  his  having  aean  it  (n.a,  news-    iia 'heard aome,  gpodjraaappt  from  the  opp<tiitf» 


side  that  the  act  vias  necessary.  He  could  oc»t 
jeo,.why,  if  .this  company  .had  oply  for  its  om^^rt 
the  makiiig  of  bricks,  tbey  might  not  do  il  a  ith* 
out  an  act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  CMi'««<aaid,,tbai  an  the  pHoct^  of 
compeliAiQitM4  free  t^ade,  ba  thoagbi  tlk^  ban. 
.neafti^r.  (Mr.  Calcran).inj^t  support ibe  b«lt 

.Mr.  Mtrvifi  said  this'  was  not  free  tra^. 
This  waa  .the  pppoeition  .of  a  compaay 
indiaidual  industry. 

.The  hill  «aa Joat»  wllhoat  a  dii  isioa. 


kii 


Pqsco'Peruvtm  MMng 

i^«iMr»sDT«  Mab«b  16c— On  (be  m»t^  f«r 
ihoaacaoA  mditV'*^  ^  i!a«co  rcra^iaa 


*at  lie  bad,  but  be. waa^aasaaio,  that  wiib  bis  1  mg  Cwmpaay  bilK 

<Wrt>y.*s>asiiaiaBfa,.  thay .  ibawid  get.  ibreagfa  1  -  Mr.«#/oAJbMH  laid,  ibatha  ihoiJd.siua  hm 


oDe-plrcBbnipticAi',  ttd  iii  hold  uad^T  uioiteg. 
IVi  liofl-'  Btkeirtb«r  tifeii  adverted  to  the  oplfdofrf 


ofMI^  oil'  fhii  bUr  fteelv  and  e&|)l^l«^\  ai6a' 
li»iiMr^,  beckiu^totli  pritiife  addpdb^K'iBiiahfe 
hm  been  employed  to  ilKiftiidatelitm  froofdlSiii^' 
«i  (bmK  fKta-),    Bot  wbaif  he'  hdcf  to  say'  he 
coutd^prote ;  aiid,iPtt  were  necVrsMi^y'he'codTdf' 
develDiM  mine  details  wMdi '  wuold*  p^rfadpy' 
e«rprlfe'tbe  hdb«d  nof^'alttfle  (hear,  bbair). 
The  pretence  on  which  tfi^fte  «becblatih)^  com- 
phlifles  Yame  before'  the  lious^,  Was  that*  iStvy 
Blight  have  pow^r,.  foi*  ren^raf  convMiidnte;  t6 
sue  by  an  iridiVidVkal,  and  be'  siled.'    BAt  thra* 
pretext  waii'ai|3)serabfe  deluaS^h:  %vh4t'they 
really  wraoted  fi'iu,'  to  be  seen'  in  comikitthica- 
tiuii  with,  anthority  i  they  wanted  to'raUe  di'cir 
a5t^ret  in  the  ma^lLeis,  by  havinj^  K  understood' 
tljat  what  they  published  was  doiie  with^  tb'e 
knowledge  and  unction  of  Goveriini^nt'(heaf. 
bear).'    Hewbu]|d  idiortry  stat6'tbe-rejgfnTa/d\&^' 
tall  b^'wbicb  the  oril^Pf'  BliaVebUldersin  co^-' 
paniea like  the jreaem were 'ctiittyi^^         larc^' 
■onta  into  tbeir'  oWn  pocWtar    The  thfng  wad' 
done  with^ot'th'e  tmiitfese'risV,  a^d  alibosf  Wi^h'." 
nut  an?  advance  o^  ckpf/at. '   Suob^se  f6/  ih- 


£0  prnjectbrf^  agt^e?*  al  dile  to  t4!ke~air  tb'e 
hharcs  aid^n^  tbeni^Wek. '  Each'too'k'^idD  shares 
and'phia  a  dcposu  of  5f.'J  oW  each  bh^,  each' 
advadcl^^t  So  his  whofe^  ^oplbrtion,  LCK^OI. 
K6w  bv' man;ieenien^*w%u  underiitood'on  the 
Slocit  bxchan^,  as  soon  a)  prtispectoses  wore 
i>&Ded,  and  neople  came  to  purbbase  the^s^ck', 
ibey  wxTti  iA'ormisd  that 'the  ^.  sbafes^had  riften 
to  id£'  iheaV,,hipar).  ThuA  an  ori^nal  pro- 
jectarsotd  only  66  of  hii  200  shares^  and  gfot  561. 
oiei:  bjis  cja»i  prfcc^having  IS4'  shares  to  get 
what  1|6' could  for,  clea'r  profit  iip^n''the  trani* 
actipiv  .^pd  this' was  supposing  a  mu derate 
proiTt  {  in  many  cases' the  rise  had  not  been  fVom" 
lOdL  to  j  lit.  but  the  mi.  sharcsbadbeenVesbld 
ai  edpU  7001.,  and  even  as  h^gfi' as  U?b01. 
Ckyr«(,^bear),  producin||^  almost  ii^bediatelY,; 
immeiil^Corliines  to  the ,  project«)fs'^')^ilho|ji'|[  the 
•ligbi^il^r^aK  oW  their  part.  The  p u  ifsand  ad y c'r- 
1^  ii^ents  by  i^hjicb  thi^  system  was  supported 
wrre  so  ^sgi^ic^ful,  that  he  shouI<(  hardly  ^x- 
pect  belief  from  tlie  house  if  he  did  not  .state 
them  in  their  precise  termsl  ,  In  the  ^iit'  pro- 
spectoa  lia«a^  he  found  the  following. staie- 
oent : — ^^f.It  (meaning,  the  company)  hai  al- 
ready'sefured  contract^  for  a  long  term,  of  years 
for  sogpe'  ?aluable  m^es  on  the  cejebltited 
heigbt^'qf  Pasco.**  Now*  with  whom  were  these, 
contracts  secured  ?  Why,  with  an  individual 
oftii^oa^  ,<jf  9uiros,,^;h6  wm  an  exp.iitTikte<f. 
patriot  at,  the, ye^,,  date  jthen  t^at  pfpspectus 
Waa  ipsqe^.  tbc  Rpyaliits  .Mng  at  that  dmcin' 
pi«ifiefuop,of  the  wj^lc  temtpry  said  to  be  cop-, 
traded  fof  (he'air,  li^ar). .  The  same  pr<(|spectu9 


the  shareholders  snphid  i)bt,  in  a^y  case,,  exceed 
the  ampupt  of  the  ip^tiflments  renyiinlng  onpa^d' 

en  their' rv*ap,e.ctx>e. al^reSr"  ?yV  V***  ''*?  ""r"* 
ocly  Id  the  te?th.^tlje.|aw»>R|ilrh  already  m^de, 
eji/prvjwcjv  shwhol^cr  li^We.  to  tfcp  extept,,,Qf 
bi^  wnale  ^(utunc,ba.t  f)^f  l^uf,  absoluiiiK  bf ovght 


eomppny  ui 
the  TU^iiay  f\f  .Uf.  •barel^9)flcr^ ,  .X>i.  tfKj.pro; 
v;'i:rtiiiup«frchajers  wcrp  told  ^t.they^w ere  fpt 
u*  be  liable,  and  a'bill  was  l>ro\ight  into  parlia- 
ment directly  making  than  iiabieb    Now,  was 


ofCfalefJirifi^e  Abbott  in  the  caW  of ''  Josaplr 
T.  Pebiret,"  andVcMtended  that  the' Pasco  Com- 
pany caA\e  atWlrely'utoder  thie  pfovisiAba  of  the 
Bubble  Act.  In  the  secidnd  prbipeWttfl  is*u#d 
bjr  thb  cdAipaay.'it  was  stilted  that  *«a'ciMlract 
for  addttiodil  rahies  in  tb^'  district'  of  Pastd 
ha  vibg  been  entered  iMo  od  behalf  of  thU  coni- 
fmny  since  the'  publication  of  tUt  proapecttta, 
the  di^cto'ra  deenk  it'expedi^t  to  aobBil  to  tfacf 
sbafeholden'  the  fb1lo>«^itrg  ^'heral  dtfUiae  of 
theif'i/eW  en|^igemertt : — It  com'^rifteaUpwai^' 


whs  pu'blUhe'd  by  order  oftWr  Vi«(ctov  of  Lii 
iklim,  Ih'wmtit  Wks;^VWn  i^llst-  of 'the  rilvtf 
dilnes  tten  wdrlM.    fheti^'wen^  atated  at '^, 
ai/d  the'  niMiber  n'ot  wr<frkbd'if as  «';  maklarin 
the  wlioTe  99^  mlhei  ih  tb'^  fylrldu  aod  thaaff 
beloniged  to'  79  owtierhV  bto't  liTtbe  &ee  of  tbU 
•tb^  dfrectoH  ilatad'tMV  tkfcy  bMf  edbtmcU  filr 
tMft  workfair  of  iM whhfi"  of  96(».    Accordiag  W 
the  Bccoant  dtfc^ted  ftom'  |luM^ldt;  th^  nlti^x 
,of  Pai(i6  prdduced  in'  1790,  ^\»\4i  marks  iit 
.s^lve'rratA  ii/ 1^1,'  he  gaVo  tUdir  produce  df 
.2)T,4S5  ma^Vt;   afad  he  (Mh  JlMo^tc)  aii|i- 
ip64ed  it  woaldnot  be  eflim'4ted'  aft  a  gri^ateV 
ainount  if  wdrked'  iti  the  pi^soiit  day.    Yaf 
sorely  tfac^t  must  fakVe  been  a  very' siitilll  amOudt! 
iif  there  we're  so  main'y  dlib'es  at  work  as  th^ 
icompiny' would  have  the'  diibilid  btfllkve.   Tb0 
'directors,  however,    t6    meet  this  dbjectioo, 
'  qttfoted  io'their  paii^pble't'  an  exlhilt  from  thfT' 
Linia  Gatette'of  18»,ih  which  aTluUofa  was^ade 
to  3,000  mines  ib'tbe  district;     Mr.'CaIdrleu|iM 
.staUd  that  there  were  &,C00  inhaMtalifB  ih  tUv 
diAtrih;  so  that  it  would  a]i)>^ai^  that  there  wair 
jtUt  one  di&h  and  a  dUaHer  to  eac^h  mib^  (he'iJK' 
A^^.     He  i^dinitteddiefe  nii^f  be  a  grea^ 
ilii\iihtT  of  excavations  or  shafts  domiiJdditatin^ 
With  liifil  mines,  blit  Uii  utterly  detiied  Chat  thei? 
Were  so  many  riilnee  in  extstvi^ce  in  that  cdunby. 
It  was  next  stated,  that  tlierd  were  in' tile  vici- 
nity of  the  mines,  *Vdelds  approplatied  to  thd 
growth  of  b  arley.*'   Was  it  probablejhkt  barle^ 
would  grow  at  all  elevation  of  lS,00O'fect  abbvO 
the  level  of  the  sea,where  there  were  frosts  tyrerf 
night }  How  was  it,  tjied,  that  all  former  nklii^rs 
employed  in  tHe' county  wer^  ehUreiy  d'ependf 
ing  fprsuppoK  bit  the  mais^  sent  to  them  from 
Lima  ?    The  statem^dt  dd  tU^  face  of  it  was  er- 
tidt  d^  matter  Waa  tet  at  iV»st  by 


roneous. 


Mr.  CaJdfiedih.wlib  stilted,  (i&ta^ao  olevatibd 
much  lower  tnaii  that  of  t))e  niioei,  i^t  the  iLeiglffi 


nocn  lower  tnan  that  of  tne  mines,  i^t  toe  nelglir 

It  12,300  reet,bl$  nii^t  witU  burohe  solitary  shi'MV 

The  lirokjiectus  went  oh  to  slay,   ''The  oWneV 

has'  uiidertaken'to  convey  the  Whole  of  this  pr<P-' 

lierly  to  tHc  coiUtia JV,  AiWif  id  peri&taity,  b? 

in'  nd^  oilier  iflaRiier  ^litbK  tbe  lawg  of  PeV^ 

mi^Ht'rcVjuirie  for_  vesting  in  the  compakiy  die 

e'xcluslve  ri^ht  to  pbsseaiiititt  wbirk  tb^  mideii 

iiir  tbl^ik-  bWH  .bc^n6iBt.**    Kow  tie  Would  coht^A'J 

t|iat  the  jteh^lcnied'allddeii  to,  Dod  Juai^  y^>«^ 

had  no  ri^t  6f^ ownership.    Neitlier  ^e  nor  Ittr. 

Ouiiros  could  convey  any  rigbt  of  osrnerahtp't 

one  was  an  expatriated  patriot,  ad'd  tKe  o^er 

an'  exiled   rb^aiUt,  w|iote  property   had  1>^<P^ 

piit  under  se^ueBtVatlon.    But  it  wai  said  Oiat 

t^is  se^nestration  6a'd  never  l^eett  enfbroe'd^ 

>b\tt   why  had.  it  not  ?-« Been  due  in,  n^r,   th<r 

ipiijes.  had  oever  beep.. worked  since,     ^^ff^ 

Sad  Martin' was  no  authority;  he fiid^self  hA'J 

irVn   aWay  from  the  cools  try.     B^t  let  ipd, 

'  measbonral^  to  what «  at  tutted  by  Ct^fU  Mall) 


ttc 


iiMiifteif  vitni\«aAiik<— /pmii  Aail»  CiiN|NMifii^ 


«0iihti]h*M]aifti4«^'T*>diikKat  «ctiint  of 

ilm4tmJG^UMfnaMktvi4h»  raitnOty  4 .  wma  .tbev 
ckAttWteve  »f»ttMc9i«niiiwBlllMm,  Moold. 

4HMMI' t|MlJilllN»f«lMh»  «W  of  Iko  li«4»|  IB-i 

^^otd^  iiwi^ainadyimiiMted,  th«l  tJbejf  wbi» 

•^i4(»]irwi¥«tnitt0d  far ^31  4l|e  PcruvMAiGo.' 

4Mr*  c4M|t  4lic«T««a  in  Uw  %M8hUDu||0«l 
HftrnM^dt  iiftv«Nr  Miia  iNtfd  of  My  £9tflt  Wiwf 
^l'««lMilbe(MnH9MiO!iiae)irMJid  Adnill  that 
a4(o#l»wkn»  (lad  been  nceuily  4iioo«ef«4,  yet  H 
VIM  iMiclk -Ivwer  down,  tbe  n»<ieleia.  1 1  wo^M 
^^'^CK^iit  labour  t«^  extract  cea|,  end  fpealer 
t4<ipk»il  «p  U>  4l|e  nineef  W  ith  xeepcct  t»  te 
«(»tf 9c»t  of  OiB  director!,  "« ibat  ue  pcvfent 
9PMr  of  tbie  property  statod  tbet  ho  Jud  rwlla* 
e^.mmJy  XQOfiOQ  dollen  per  week  lor  ■evenU 
m^4pf>is|va  W/cf lu  from  ooe  dngle  miaot*'  lie 
il^Hld.wbierre  tliel  it  woe  «^ novel  oroceedinff  (0 
tfijko  i|CQouiH  oC  tho  W9lup  of  ooy  m»g  from  the 
mJiJi%f..,]^at  iho  Ihctvne  diferenlAy  iCated  in 
til9,  Up«  Jdasettor  to  which  they  eo  wilUogly 
referced..  ^het  flee«ribo4  <he  produce  na 
SMfA  ^lU9v  *9A  that  not  (nm  one«  but  from 
Mfir  iniQe«i  end  Mjr«ViTe9>propfr^  nrwi  valned 
nt4pjP0adoUm»  whkb  woiolA  he  beyond  alA 

SKffPprUw  below  iti  wal^e,  if  H  bad  prodnoed 
lB{)ybp9  doUaniMBr  week.  He.woald  admit 
^/KxqMAt  fivea  bv  Humboldt  of  ihe  prodnce 
.,thaee  ndnet  to  be  oorxecti  end  tbti  they 
would  Yield  two  milUont  of  dollan  a  year  f  but 
a^  fbal<WO«ldl^¥e  the  cof^Mny*  who  poe- 
teMed,paIy  one  tentb  of  them,  not  more  than 
«^,aQO  doa«r»,.or^bont  40,0001m  and  from  that 
tbe,e]y>f oie  if f  wdrkiof  waa  to  be  deducted* 
wlucb^.wh^  l^dne*  would  Inare  thote  enffaged 
li|Vk^  fpecnlation  hardly  any  fcmtineration  fur 
thdtf'  Jimnr«  Thia  attempt  had  been  made  be- 
iMe.  and  without  lucceit.  The  samo.iodiv^ 
^lu(»Vlve«f  had  entered  into  a  contract  in  IJIU 
wT(h  Meun^.  Abadia,.  Arlnnende,  UvlUe,  end 
•oiiie  o|hen>  with  the  ownera  of  the  roinea,  imr 
drainloc  and  aftenyerif,  wurkloi^  them  Ibr  a 
tmi  OK  yeara.  l%at  waii  fuUawed  up  bytho 
eemlinf  oiit  of  n^m^  steam-eogines  from  Bnf - 
laiifli  H!kkh>  after  !«everal  }eara.  were  erected* 


tn^Oailnd 
inndit  reyrircd  IftdMto 
•np,*«nd  M^down    3Molijec4lBn 
the  dMenUy  of  hmvoUiaf 
met  by.  *«  A  Paaoo  Sten 
that  nn  oAeor  Incommaad  eCn  bodf  of 
perforoMd  thejonmeydownin 


II 


Bi^bt»  perfaapn,  be  trne,  but  it  did  noi 
fenornl  objcctioo.     These   wooe  01 


I 


Tli^  ur»tcW'C\%^f  (he  ^ orkingof  the  en^ieet  bad 
be^Qnaired  with  trant poru  by  the  Spaniah  Autho- 
rifl^«aii<'iilcMlated  to  oroduce  tbehappleat  re« 
■nlN.  whTeh,  to  nae  Cbelr  own  word^  would 
**  oeliige  Hie  country  with  a  torrent  of  fiWer  i** 
bn^,'notwlihffiandlng  all  those  freat  expectat 
tkras,  and  all  the  amiitaoce  given  by  the  local 
aoihoritlei,  the  hopes  entertabed  nad  never 
bedn  realised.  The  whole  prvject  failed ;  and 
the  parties  in  thla  country  who  had  engaged  in 
it.  and  lent  out  macUnery,  could  never  get 
tfiefar  contrartt  mtUed,  and  he  beUeved  the 
whole  pf  the  Europeans  who  went  out  to  super- 
intend and  aksist  in  working  the  sslnet  died,  ex- 
eejpt  0oe.  If  anv  parties  could  clafan  a  pro- 
peffty  b  theke  mfaies,  It  must  be  the  creditors 
aail  representatives  of  Abadia,  Ariimendi,  and 
Ibl  otberk  A  claim  of  that  kind  had  nctnally 
boon  made,  and  their  interest  was  bid  for  on 
mart  than  one  oecasloo  iu  the  market.  The 
hobse  ihight  form  some  Idea  of  the  difllrulties 
atimdlng  the  working  these  mi^t,  when  he 
M^tH,  that  if  took  S.OOO  mules  and  4^  In- 
dlnnt  to  couTey  the  two  ■team-engines  from 
Caitno  to  leasee.    The  Government  at  the  time 

tot  all  thoM  people  into  requisition  to  amiBt, 
nt  that  wns  an  Indulgence  which  Ac  present 
ipnny  eonld  not  hope  for.     The  dSstance 


looked  npon  as  elates,  and  all  f 
lions  in  Chn4  coumry  mnat^ 
menns  of  liwe  iobonr.  In  M exko  th» 
wore  paid  two  doUnrs  a  day,  aid  so  it 
becc*     Waa  it  considered  what  an 
drnwbnek  this  woold  bo  on  the  pioiiomP 
speculailon  I  He  had  hoard  U  niysd,  chat 
had  derised  brgn  teTennes  fmn  the 
thoM  »iMa.    He  admiModaho  had, 
GoTonnnnnt  Cook  itnono«-dCth  of  the 
dnce,  witliowi  any  cmMldemtlan.  of 
won  mined  by  iho  nitomptnaii  wwrhfa^dbt* 
but  the  bonne  wonld,  be  hoped,  n^  m&m- 
tons  In  this  conntiy  10  bo  rained  inw^ 
manner.  If  lhodlveftnnBMnnit»M 
let  tbem  fa  00  for  a  jearoc  two  with 
rattens  withont  a  bilk     hn,  tbeui 
thing  practicnMoi  and  than  ke  vonld4^«w 
obieetion  to  frnnlii^  the*  Hm  wivUqrs 
solng  and  belli  sned  in  An  nnae  of  ttdh 
tnry  1  bntat  preaent  ho  thongfat  th»  hill 
•only  haio  the  effeet  of  koopingnp 
.  aidnred  a  dolnsian.    Howonld 
as  an  amendment*^*  That  Iks  biV  ho 
cond  time  thai  dny  sin -mantkii** 

Ur.F,BmHm  wMlhntinroplyin tko 
gation  that  thia     ' 
and  that  00  sneh 
ibr  to  wbat  had  bowi  aald  with 
mincn  by  that  illnstrftnun  tmvnUw 
Be  stated*  *'  The  mhiea  of  Pnwan 
worio  worked  than  any  other  in 
ricot  wore  first  discovorad  by  the  I 
Cnpca  In  1680.    l%ey  ybid  nnwnHy 
two  millions  of  dollan^    In  order  iw 
Jttst  idea  of  the  eoonMins  mwm  af  nilvnn 
mitnre  has  deposited  in  tho  honani  of 
careous  monniains*  at  the  beighft  of 
4jOOO  ntetres  above  the  Icfol  of  th 
should  be  remembered  that  the  bod  of 
ferons  oiide  ef  iron  in  Ganricocha 
worked  without  interrnption  froni  lh« 
mencement  ef  the  17th  century,  wnd  timi 
the  last  SO  years  more  than  k«00OjDQD 


silver,  (equal  to  40,000/100) 
ed.*'    WenM  this  sUtemont  of  Snml 
alao  called  dt*luuve  }  Bat  the  (act  did  imC 
on  the  anthority  of  Hnsiboldt  nkM.    Ic 
conflrmod  by  several  able  and  imelllgavt 
vellert,  nnd  was  stated  wi|h  a  fnnjdsw na  0 
truth  by  the  intelligent  gentieama  wko  svm 
cretary  lo  the  Meikan  smhamy»    Ma  wm 
In  corroboration  of  the  stntnmant,  rawi  am 
tract  of  a  letter  written  by  the  tan  oC  Ikt 
nember  for  Southwark  (Sir  R.  WUsm) 
was  at  presoot  aide.dO'ramp  lo  Gon.  Mi 
and  with  him  In  that  coanirv.    Inikntli 
be  snys  **  It  is   very  sniprla^g  in  «t^ 
nevertheless  it  Is  stricUy  trne,  thnt  silvor  «i 
such  plenty  that  the  mennoat  ntearflaii 
ofthatBMUl.    I  could  lor  IL  low  kwl 
other  nrticles  of  iron  work*  pfwcm 
pounds  of  it(  but  this  ahnndsnon  ii 
lively  of  litUe  value.  In 
diBcalty  of  convovnnce**  (henr«  henr)^ 
statement,  tnany  so  nlly  eombocntivo  iif 
~  boon  alren^  montjonod  hiy  B 


VMAXIW  AllD  tnjlBfe^— irfUfi  fiOdt  'CVl«|Mt({M4 


4If 


pa  til*  tiMad  'of  i«3r  aui 
iifihigiiiaiiliMiiJMnr  iir  1111111  JK  fboM  eoiin- 
tii^  la  ■<iiiiM  to  tkeae,  h»%A<i  tiielraii. 
■M»y«ffa»ofir«r  mho  eomam^Ae^fi  far(«r  iIm 
JHflrptnitoit  troops  io  liiSI,  UmC  siWer  wwt  ex* 
UBClodlp  largo  ^mBli<ios4it  thai  iisMhy  memnB 
of  Ifca  rtrimfgiaw  wotoot'fro^  JBayi'Ma^  It 
»M»  further  proved  iImI  tlwre  k^i  bees  lUi- 
covcvol,  aatMootboHdUteBoeafiktfliioet,  a 
valaaUa  mm^yl^f  whkli  aionledabondefltfiicl 
frtr  all  tbe  ^ar poees  oC  mining.  TIm  Ikia.  mem* 
bar  hod i^fcaa of  tills  ao  ifk  wereatacoml- 
dteaaee  from  tiM  mlnee^  bvt  the  foct 
be  hodMfroai  oBo  wbo  moo  00  the  spor* 
tbat  Usmmm  not  mom  ftbaa  a  leafcao  §nm  the 
Biiaee.i  Wjibeasbadvaatofei,  theo,  bow  ronUI 
tbeaoaifMqrbeceAiedodelatloa?  Botitsoeoi. 
edtbatlbe  campaey  bad  not  a  food  title.  He 
the.  dacaoieale  on  which  (hat  title 
aad  he  had  ifot  the  %Ug\neti 
doab«  that  it  woald  bo  reeogoiaed  hy  the  Go- 
veaameat  of  Pera.  He  did  aot  thiafc  (be  hon. 
WMpriMr  dealt  fiMrlj  with  the  oompaoy«  tn  the 
iaiia^faitatioa- which  bo  had  piitapoa  that  port 
of  the  lagalatioo  io  abicb  It  was  »toted  **  that 
allaafogaaeate  entered  into  oo  behalf  of  the 
■rni|iaof  ^te»a  to  be  aiade  bytriittoes,  and  la 
thoir  avatnaiaeok  and  io  lach  maiuier  that  tlie 
linbiH%  of  Ae  ahoreholders  thall  aoi  to  nay 
ratapascead  the  aamuat  of  the  Inatalventf  re* 
woiaiactaapaid;  oa  ttioir  reepective  ehnres.** 
Np«K#ikoakaBffb»  tbot  the  fair  and  oataral  In- 
af  that  wast  that  the  eftgageaente 
conducted  witb  web  attention  and 
that  tbo  sbareholden  wonid  be  pro- 
4ha»  rislL  of  beiaf  called  en  for  any 
thing  bayo>di<ieaiaoawt  of  HKh-  ioetalmentv. 
Hadng*  tbaa  laid'  a  wpord  on  one  side  cf  the 
iM  wanid  caM  the  attention  of  the 
«a«aatbor,aiid>wovld  give  them  ■ome  in« 
^tb9  cattseofaM  themlomniee 
ild  and  49  private  hnd  been  circow 
latodM^aiaietMaaoiapffiy.  119 hen  it  wea  tirtt 
eitahbiihi  d<*a  fPNaoo  ftanmf  Ouboii  wished  to 

H,  and  loobtnfn  some  shares  | 

dnwctaiat  Ibrrensoos  which  H  was  an* 

4Hr  lNni:|oaiate,  reCnted  toliave  any 

^^itbitlint  person.  Immediately  after, 

btifec4ed,  their  intentions  fromly 

'  aad  thoir  ol({«ct  descrroed  to 

dhatiF  dteJOflleB  on  xpb  pnhtte  for  the 

if -pwtiog  money    into  ibeif  own 

I'-Tdt  aMrr  tbi*    the  lame  Mr.  Dn- 

tff  %e  directars,  and,  in 

of Jtwa^r 'thrre  respectable  indi- 

I  am  tb6  antbur  of  a'H  thd 

^biabbdte' appeared  against  yon.    I 

iMd-'gifen  drcolation  to  the 

lui¥0  been  spread  to  yonr  disad- 

%•<  ff  yaa  wBI  now  give  me  twenty 

n  gaaod  recant  aH  that  I  have 

I  wm  t«n  the  Whole  trotfi,  and 

lif  vandng*  the  shares  in  the  mairl^et 


>aali'« 


cnM''  (bear,  bie^ar).'    Tfits  otfer  Was  re- 
«iflh•tMi^pMltfcm:  bat  notwithstanding 
ikatybirdaMMPyf^terday morning,  and  repe&tied 
iteiaih»licaiiaB,  -Jawering  bis  demand  to  ten 
^fb^aribenr).     Hiiswas  also  refused; 
Ute  eompaoy  wer^  ia  expect  a 
>r'  that  person's  hdstility.    tint 
■  o^liaMtmMdrptejettUig^e'fambtefbrethem,  * 


•pi^sMffcltytfiiearlngHloAllaCy  dfthe  state 
■no  ■ar  IfiW  liuWaililfHftltfediigaittit  (hem. 


u 


Mr.  r.  irstaw  add,  that  ha  bad  aMttWdttbt 
objoctkma  arged  by  the  bon»  membcTt  tnd  paf 
by  others  out  of  doors,  and  be  caald  ataio  Mb 
perfect  conviction  that  tliey  wero  aaCeaaded* 
Ho  thoogbt  the  cinuve  wtncfa  the  bon.  memlmf 
made  respecting  the  whole  of  the  slmrea  beinf , 
divided  among  85  or  60  persons  was  most  na* 
gmctovs.  Tbe  finrt  was,  that  a  vary  large  por* 
tko  of  tbe  shares  wlieo  tbey  came  oat  were  die* 
tribwtod  amopg  the  pnblic<— to  these  who  hmd 
applied  Ibr  tbea  by  themselves  or  tbeir  friends. 
He  (Mr^  W.)  bad  written  for  noma,  beUeving«as 
still  lie  did,  that  tbe  spocalatlDa  wonid  bo  a  pr»*' 
Stable  mode  ^f  amploying  capltali  and  the  dU 
rectors  set  bis  name  down  fop*  five,  so  that  bis 
interest  waabnt  very  small  in  tbe  concern.  The 
directors  reserved  100  aach  for  tbemselvee  i  so 
that,  if  it  was  a  dalnsaon,  it  ^as  on  tfaemselvosy 
and  not  on  tiM  pabllc.  There  was  only  one  ob- 
iection  which  tne  bon.  member  had  viigcd  which 
bad  any  weight.  It  was,  that  tbe  climate  wa< 
so  very  ualiealthy ;  but  let  it  be  recollected,  that 
ii  was  not  intended  to  srnd  out  whole  corps  of 
Engliab  miners  to  work  those  mines.  They  wonId 
still  be  worlbed  by  the  natives,  but  nnder  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  a  few  Engliil^ 
minen,  wbo  wonId  carry  with  them  that  skill 
and  knowledge  in  which  the  native  miners  were 
detlelent'  Looking  at  all  the  cfrcnmstnoces,  ha 
felt  convinced  that  thit  wnp  a  fbir  and  bondJIdA 
spocolation  for  the  porposa  of  workfair  tha 
mines,  and  that  it  would  be  parsaad  with  ad« 
vantage. 

Mr.  Muring  taid,  that  it  was  deplorable  tp  sen 
the  gambtldg  mania  at  present  abroad ;  it  ha4 
aslned  upon  all  classei,  and  was  spreading  It- 
soif  in  all  parts  of  the  conntry.    If  It  was  to  bp 
lamented  that  men  of  the  first  rank  and  family 
in  the  country  haunted  gnming-bonses  at  the , 
vest  end  of  the  town;  it  was  still  more  to  be  la-  ' 
mented  thai  mcrdiants  at    the  east  end  of  It . 
should  imitate  their  example,  and  make  a  gam* 
ing*bouse  of  tbe  Royal  Exchange.    He  saw  no' 
diiference  between  tbe  gambling  pf  noblemen  ii| . 
tbe  bells  of  St.  JamesVstreet,  and  tbe  gambling 
of  the  merchant  on  the  Ro)al  Exchange,  except^ 
that  tbe  fatfer  kept  earlier  hours  and  n^ore  re- ' 
spectabte  company  than  the  former  (hear,  hoar)^. 
The  evil  was  certainly  one   which  pugbt  to^, 
be  checked,  tboqgh  lie  hardly  knew  bow  fi^\ 
check  could  be  applied*  ^be  remedy  .wo'.|]d  bp,^ 
^one  than  the  fuseaae,  if,  in  putting  a  sU^f^' J9  -. 
ibis  evil,  tbeyjpot  a  stpp  to  tbe  spirit  of  ^n^b,  t 
prise,    llmt  spirit  was  product! v,e  of  so  piuci^.i 
benefit'  to  the  community,  that  he  slyouf^^  |h(  . 
sorry  to  s6e  any  person  drawing  a  line  discriip 
minadng  between  fair  enterprise  and  extcavar  , 
gant  lipecalation.      He  believed  tba(  all  the  « 
mining  specuIaHons  Would  turn  out  to  be  delp«  .^ 
sions,  and  that  many  inpocent  persons^  who  bad  « 
icmbarked  their  little  capital  in  them,  ft'iOt  thf  "r, 
expectation  of  realizing  large  f9rtupes,  wouJd  ^ 
be  awakened  some  day  unpleasandy  trom  thrif  ., 
dreams  of  grandeur,  hy  the  ioteJIigeoce  that  ^ 
their  all  was  W.    It  was  ridkuloui  to  see  the,, 
objects  for  which  joint  stoc^  ipompanies  weif  ^. 
forming  every  day.    We  heard  n^st  of  fi'mii^. 
Company— rtfien  or  a  bread  company — 'then  of, p.  f 
brick-bat  company',  aod  last  of  a)I  aibo^  ^^^  a 
pann  wb^cb  was   to  have  a  joint  f^opk  ^f  , 
ISOjbOOl.  to  work  eleven  acrespf  cbaik.    ^'bat  „ 
ta  do  with  these  companies  be  k^cw.  I^^r  M*^-  f 
that  Bbmethin|^  sboiim  be  dioi^  w;i^  ;indispcip«  ,^ 
saMe."  On  tbf  Ylrat'dby  of  (hescssiiin.aji^ipa  .. 
t^t  great  Ipfi'fipace  in  ibe  Cabioel  (we.^Lixj^. 
Cbancclftfr)  bad  given  noHce  tJiat  be  woula  ijn^ 


prNAJN^AAND  ^U^AWLr-^ffint  St^  Compofii^ 


'l^lj^'hifinitad'iotiio  <ll.c4>«ery  of  «. remedy  for 

,lm<^Ml'tiut  be  WHS  Qfreid  thai  the  nrioedy 

^«p«iiKl  Me  nattch-  of -doubt  witli  Ibe  fierjini;itge  to 

Monrf'be  ailaded,  eotil  Che  diaca^  bed  either 

carried  off  the  patient,  or  bad  been  cured  by 

tbe>  ftflbrt  «f  aatiire* 

Mr.  Calcrafl  observed,  that  notwithstanding 
the  unprofnifliog  ttate  of  the  bouse,  from  tlie 
few  memlierB  in  attendance,  he  wks  anziout  to 
•^kpresB  hia  apinioa  that  bis  ban.  friend  (Mr. 
Hobhoose)  had  made  oat  a  clear  case  against 
the  meient  bill.  The  tmtb  was,  that  when  be 
loolbed  at  all  tliete  Khemes^  and  m w  88  memberf 
•;0f  parliament  at  the  head  of  their  respective  di- 
rectiontt  whealia  saw  a  name,  often  in  the 
'4£bair  "Of  Its  eoamittees  {hear,  hear)^  so  gene- 
rally ataofigat  tben^,  he  felt  justified  in  saying, 
that  the*  only  feal  mining  was  parliamentary 
oliiiiitg  "(a  langb).  In  his  belief,  such  a  system 
«^  proceeding  could  neither  add  to  the  wealth, 

•  theeharaoter,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  county. 
He  was  therefore  prepared  to  oppose  the  second 

.reading  of  Ifae  bill. 

After  some.Airlber  ^oaversatioq  the  amend* 
dDiend  wsis  withdmwn,  and  the  bill  ordered  to 
•he  coauaitted. 

■•  14'^erpool  and  Mdachester  Rait-way 

Bitt. 

Wftims«i>4V,  MAiica  8. — On  the  |Dotion  for 
dw-seceiid  readiag  tiS  the  Liferpool  and  Man- 
.  chetter  Bail.Way  bill, 
-     Sir  Ji  Nmcport  said,  be  liad  nothing  whatever 
todo  with  any  canal  or  railroad,  and  therefore 
t  what  he  was  about  to  atate  was  perfectly  duinte- 
xcsled.    In  proportion  to  the  increased  com- 
■arte  of  the  conntrv,  it  was  necessary  that  in> 
«teaied  fatriUtiea  of  conveyance  »bould  be  pro- 
vided^  'ft  was  said,  in  the  present  case,  that 
ttbr  eaaal  betweea  .Liverpool  and  Manchester 
.  aftivded,  at  this  moment,  sufficient   means  of 
coitvcyaaee-  between  those  tvo  places.     But 
•haohingat  tba  enlarged  gronth  uf  Liverpool, 
..Ami its  increased  commerce,  he  was  inclined  to 
I'tlriiiic,  tliat  tlmagh  the  existing  modes  of  convey- 
■^jtace  might  have  been  adequato  heretofore,  they 
I,  mmn  not  ao  aaw.    To  afford  an  increased  fa- 
sf  i^coBveyaace  was  the  object  uf  the  pre- 
plan, 'Whidh  was  supported  by  the  united 
•.itweallh!  oC    LAV«cpoel   and    Manchester.    The 
r   CDdipany  claimed  from  the  bouse  that  protec- 
A  .  tioQ'  foc<  (hair  cimanorcial  transactions  which  it 
'    w^asotidBfit.lbey  deserved.     U  was  not  sufll- 
"lOieBft  f6f  those  who  were  connected  with  canal 
I*  aompaoies  to  say,  ^*  We  have  sufficient  occomi 
'  ■  sAodation  for  you,  Ibe  mercbantn,  and  that,  too, 
atti  rate  to  waich  you  cannot  object.**    It  was 
'  '  0dt  Cor  thorn,  bMt  for  the  mercantile  body,  to 
.'fom  a  jadgmeiit  on  that  subject.    In  support- 

•  ftng  this  me.iBnre,  be  was  sure  also,  that  he 
.    npolw  the  sentiment*  of  every  rummercial  body 

la  Ireland,  all  of  whom  had  instructed  their  ro- 
presaatatives  to  gi»e  it  tlicir  countenance. 
'    II r«  Orssa  said,  that  there  were  already  throe 
v..  Tanala  betweea.   Liverpool    and    Manchester, 

•  •  "wriiose  competition  secured  the  public  from  tSie 

Inconvenience  of  monopoly.    The  present  plan 
r  -i^oKld  interfere  very  seriously  with    private 

•  ppaporty*  Hm  iinew  one  individual  whose  land 
>  was'  batfnded  by  a  caoai  on  one  side,  and  by 
•'  <tha  Ugb-road  on  the  other,  and  now  they  were 
'    '§oini^  t»m  this  laiUway  through  the  centre  of 

I'  his  estate!  They  ought  to.  look  to  Ibe  interests 
*    af  iaditidaals  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  public  ; 

.  add  haahoaldlherefore  oppose  the  bill. 


>  Mr.  JSfat/Hnoa  agreed^  that  the  leaMafare 
ought  not  to  sanction  the  invasion  of  jarttafo 
property,  without  being  satisfied  that  ^e-  case 
was  one  of  imperious  necessity »  On  this  oc- 
casion* if  he  looked  only  to  the  Ihierests  of 
individuals — if  be  iooked  only  to  the  interests 
of  .those  whose  fortunes  were  connectefd  with 
the  canals  between  Liverpool  and  Mancliester 
— if  he  consulted  only  his  own  private  f^linga 
— be  should  feel  Inelined  to  oppose  tlie  bill ; 
but,  like  the  hon.  hart,  he  stood  there  uiieoli- 
nected  with  any  railways  or  canals.  In  voting 
for  this  measure,  he  did  not  support  it  as  rail- 
way opposed  to  canal.  He  had  no  pfaference, 
except  that  which  was  connected  With  increased 
facility,  dispatch,  and  enonomy,  in  the  car- 
riage of  merchandise.  He  did  not  support  this 
measure  because  it  was  a  profitable  thlr^  to 
those  by  whom  lit  had  been  projecteif.  It  wa4 
nothing  to  him  whether  they  had  embarked 
their  money  In  it  for  profit  or  loss.  Bnt  in  t!iis 
case  he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  so*!- 
scribers  seemed  to  have  a  higher  object  in  view 
than  the  mere  accuronlation  of  wealth.  Tliey 
were  the  bankers,  merchants,  traders,  and 
manufacturers  of  Liverpool  and  Manehestrr. 
They  had  agreed  that  no  person  should  bold 
more  than  ten  shares  each;  and'if gentlnmen 
would  consider  what  amount  of  profit  cduid  be 
realized  on  so  small  a  number  of  rfmnn.,  tliey 
would  perceive  that  that  could  not  be  their 
object    It  was  the  great  interest  of  the  tniiHng 

Sommonity,  and  not  the  profits  that  nngbt  be 
erived  from  the  shares,  vAilrh  ma7iYTy  hcttntrd 
these  parties.     But  it  was  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent canals  were  sofficieat  for  every  porpUMf 
of  commerce  in  the  dihtricts  through  whleh  thi^ 
railway  was  to  pass.     It  was,   netertbele«vs 
well  known  that  cotton  had  been  detained  ^t 
Liverpool  for  a  fortnight,  while  the  maoirfWr. 
turcrs  at  Manchester  were  obliged  fo  sospend 
their   labours;    and    goods  which    had    bev^n 
manufactured  at  Manchester  for  Ibrrifii  pavi<« 
could  not  be  transmitted  to  Liverpool  in  fiaie 
on  account  of  the    tardy    canal  cttnveyaaee. 
Xot  less  than  1 ,000  tons  of  goods  a^day  were 
embarked  on  these  canals  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester ;  and  if  the  carriage  were  aot 
immediate,   the   merchant  and    mantrlhctmrcr 
were  placed  m  a  situation  of  grest  diMid^an- 
tage.    The  railway  company  said,  th^  triMId 
transmit  goods  not  only  at  a  less  char^«  bot 
with  greater  facility  than  the  canal  com()wiilrs 
could  do.    These  were  the  great  jiolnts  to  hip 
looked  to.     We  who  malntatncd  a  conMnf^fCial 
rivalship  with  all  the  countries  la  th^vrOfid, 
ou^t  to  look  to  dispatch — ought  to  loo^f  o  «eo- 
nomy — for  the  purpose  of  securing  oar  preaeot 
advantages.    An  hon.  gentleman  hadebsciir»d» 
that  if  a  rail-road  were  formed,  and  a'Mlt  od 
6d.  per  mile  demanded,  that  toH  mast* bo  ralard 
to  Is.,  should   another  rail-road  be  directed 
from  and  to  the  same  place,  becaaae'tbe  bwst- 
ness  would  be  divided  between  them,  and  tbe 
ori^nal  charge  of  repairs,  dec.  woaM  Veaaain  i 
but  the  answer  to  this  was,  that  wbero  two 
rosds  were  formed,  the  traffic  mast  -hav«  breo 
doubled,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  M.  %si»oM 
still  remain,  notwitbstandfaig  tbe  ttrmm^^m  of 
a  new  road.     In  18?l,  only  fovr  yettra  mgo^ 
the  amount  of  goods  exported  4hmi  the*  |Biirt  of 
Liverpool — a  great  part  of  wMcfa,  be  sbod  ■•( 
state,  was  brought  by  those  canahto'lbaft  Msm 
—was  11.500,0001.     In  1884  it  was  mipward^ 
of  I9,0O(^0OOl. :  and  that  ezcfasiveof  YmvI^  ond 
other  things  necessuiry  for  tbe 


FfKA^^  Atft)  rkAi^.'^Jdhii  Sffdfik'Obmpiiffki. 


•^Kiverpool  BDd  Mtnchester,  which  wefe  carried 
ao  tbwe  canals.  Under  thcue  clrcomsiances, 
he  tltovf^bl  the  projected  railway  ou^ht  to  bu 

'  carried  into  eff'ect*  Thoiie  who  were  connect- 
ed With  the  canals  would  then  be  obliged  to 
|iay  more  attention  to  the  mode  of  conveyance 
-<-ihey  would  be  compelled  to  lower  fheir  toils 

■  and  to  ate  xreater  dispatch.    These,  however, 

•  were  all  advantafes  i^ined  by  the  public  i 
and  the  proprietors  of  canals  would  find  amplo 
rcmttoeiralion,  since  there  would  be  sufiicient 
•mploymeot,  not  only  for  the  rail- way,  but  for 
a  fint,  a  second,  and  a  third  canal.  He  should, 

•  t^.erefore,  support  the  bill. 

Mr^  9V.  Pe$l.  said,  this  measure  wai  not  ex- 

>  claatvibLy  beneficial  to  Liverpool,  but  to  the 

coauaerce  of  the  couutry  generally,  and  more 

parlicolarly  Ireland.     There   was  about    as 

nm^  reason  in  the  complaints  of  those  who 

iKerc  connected  with  canals,  add  who  therefore 

wished  to  stifle  this  measure,  as  thero  was  in 

.  the  petitioiM  of  the  Inn-jLeeperft  on  the  Kent* 

,  roi|a,  w^  ol|j«cted  to  the  steam-packet  navi- 

Ipition,  because  it  interfered  with  their  prolits 

J  a  .tte  neighbourhood  of  tho  place  where  he 

resided,  from,  twenty  to  thirty  waggons  were 

.  CMmwerly  employed  in  the  carriage  of  goods  ( 

,  bat' he  lieHcved  scarcely  one  was  now  occu- 

pieilin  t^t  manner.    The  alteration  must  have 

ywsaed  on  the  owners  of  those  waggon*  |  but 

tkc  public  derived  great  advantage  from  the 

,iotfo4ttciioa  of  a  new  system.    This  must  al- 

WAjabe'tl^e  ca^e  ;  but  It  afforded  do  arguitfent, 

in  palicy  or  jufiticci  against  the  adoption  of  an 

.imfiroveaicnt. 

Alr^  0.  Philip*  observed,  that  there  was  a 
lagjg^  fuMiy  of  I|iode4  proprietors,  throogh  whose 
eaiatcfl  fi,bi»  rail*wsy  was  to  be  carried,  and 
.(Jiejt,fE9inplaiaed  of  it  as  likely  to  prove  a  great 
aoiiifijaace  aad  ooisance.  They  said,  that,  be- 
lore  •.such  a  measure  was  determined  on,  a 
•trpoftjcaiia  of  public  necessity  and  advantage 
alM>Hla.be  made  out,  to  justify  the  house  in  car- 
ry Aog  .the,  project  into, effect.'  They  asserted, 
tiiat  sBch  a  case  had  not  been  made  out.  Now, 
be  W49  of  opinion,  that  considering  the  exit-' 
teaceof  the  three  canals  between  Manchester 
mad,  Liverpool,  no  such  case  could  he  establish- 
ed. £^  thought  tlmt  a  rail-way  could  not  enter 
iotp  li.  fuceessfal  competition  with  a  canal. 
i^v^a  with  the  best  loco-motive  engine,  the 
ay«aige  rate  would  be  but  S^  miles  per  hour, 
;Hf|Mc||  was  slower  than  the  canal  conveyance. 
If  tfrio  caiials  bad  an  ample  supply  of  water,  it 
appeared  to  htm  that  they  would  be  perfectly' 
ccnupetent.  to  convey,  with  sufllcieot  speed,  all 
the  x^ff cjiandize  that  passed  between  Manrhes- 
ter  and;  Liverpool.  It  was  alleged,  that  the 
CBiial  iwoprietors  had  not  sufficient  wharfs  and 
msrctkoases  l#r  carrying  on  the  business.  Yet,' 
ia.llie  very  face  of  this  assertion,  those  who 
.  vsesfi  lav^arable  to  the  present  measure,  would, 
if  ip.  w/eriMigreed  to,  carry  the  road  through  the 
wharf»^d  over  the  site  of  the  warehouae^  of 
>thnaa  fHfenons  whom  they  re  presented  .as  being 
iH  pfvffided  with  afcomroodations  of  that  kind 
ml^tfiiy,  .  Under  these,  circumstances  he  should 
»iyfO  the  jBseasttre. 

.  •  llr..4lraitfAam.8aJd  that  there  was  nothing  in 
lhe.ctafeBieots  which  bad  been  made  to  induce 
.the  W«ae  tp  refuse  the  committee.  Ho  hoped 
lka(  Hits  wontd  form  ad  ejkception  to  the  com-' 
m»i^,piactiofe  of  committees,  and  that  the  mem- 
hvim-vmrnid  •Uend  and  vote  without  permiiting 
CJ^  uAaeRCc  of  gentlemen,  or  tiio  wives  of 
Centleneo  who  might  be  interested  in  the  xnea- 
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•lire,  to  hHv«  My  iHrighi«tth><beftii^  Haptedgod 
himself  If  a  contrary  course  wei^e>to  be  fiolkiwway 
that  be  w\»wld  hrttig  iho  matter  before  iIk  haaaty 
atid  do  all  in  his  i^ower  to  eaftwce  the*'dnfi*ai- 
tendatice  of  fhe  conmiilteo^    <     ••  t  j 

The  bill  was  then  referred  la  a  comiaitlee.  . 

S(.  Ctlheritity  Doch  Bitl.      \ 

To  BSD  AT,  FcD.  €2.— On  the  nation  lor  the 
second  reading  of  the  above  bill, 

Mr.  C.  Culvtrt  A^eXttT^A  that  he  woaMl  at  a 
pniper  time  avail  himself  of  the  sikggestioa  that 
had  been  thrown  ont.and  Object  to  gentil^men 
who  were  iniere^ted  in  the  oiieaetteagiving>tlHiir 
votes  in  fovuurivf  It.  Naverwaa  aihill  biea^t 
into  the  houm*  in  so  barefaced  a  manner  as  that 
in  which  thii*  bitl  wan  IntniduceA  laot  yam. 
Persons  boMing  share*  to  the  amount  of  fiAjoOQl. 
had  voted  for  it  Now  the  thareboldera  were 
more  numerous,  anJ  they  hoped  lo<  catfpy«.lke 
measure  in  a  diffVsrent  manner.  'Ho  oMi- 
eluded  by  moving^**  That  the  MU^be'^dadTa 
second  time  this  day  six  •montbs.V-       i  h-  a 

Mr.  MaiMfng  seconded '  the  notRHi.  "'.'Vhe 
London  Dock  afforded  suflicie^'atinMHudh- 
tion   to  the  commercial  worid.      The  London 

l>vck  Ciinpany  ikid  iJ.mcfe#;4)CjAWif  a^if 
additional  accommodation  were  required,  uey 
could  furnish  it. - 

Mn  Wallace  cxprtesed  biaAelf  ttraagfy  in 
favour  of  the  bill.  « The  partleU'whd'  saaf^tlbr 
it  wanted  no  eiclusive  adtadtaifeiij  -  A41  they 
wished  for  was  ftiir  ahd  opeir  competiiieif;  It 
was  fit,  that  fai  a  great  eommereinl  'eodntfy, 
there  should  be  cximpelition  in-  vodortalingt^of 
this  description.  Acetfmmisdation/and'tlNit^ 
the  bebt  kind,  slkould  be  given  to  their.  Mer- 
chant-vessels,  and  that  would  be  best  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  open  competltioik'  <  f 

Sir  J,  iTtrke  would  advise  geMlamea-ito 
keep  their  money  In  their  |ibcltiet»  •agaimi  a 
rainy  day,  instead  of  ti'ying  te  rilin  eaeir  atlmr by 
embarking  in  all  sort:*  of  proiat^ts." lie  Wished 
to  give  every  proteetion  tot  the •nsercamiilb ma- 
rine of  this  countiry.  '  He  wa«aixx*itfliB  that  the 
lliamei,  which  was  the  high  mad' to  thesD  docks, 
should  be  kept  as  clear  as  pMiiMew'thatt  aMps 
might  pass  up  and  down  thtt' river- wiHt  aotlhtle 
dimcuity  as  coachee  paseedtiwdttghtlle  ■teoeti* 
But  ho  thought  thhr*e  wae  iMffieieol;'ds/rk>«mDm 
already.  1/Vbcn  he  saw'  the'  aabber  frf  «bilhi 
which  were  called  fat,  he  Ml  that' thaee>  was  a 
clashing  of  ihtereats,  whieh  was  likely  to 'end 
in  the  ruin  of  different  iMtrties.  Thfcfe  ware 
companies  ef  all  des^iptioiM  t  •  eoinpiMiiea  to 
bring  salt  water  from  Brightony  ^and  ala>firom 
Boguor  (a  laugh)— H:)Dmpame»  ti»  bring  **Ain 
from  heaven,  and  blasts  frAm>  bell  '*  (laiigbtar). 
When 'be  saw  thle^wfaen  heohsorveiA  ^the 
variety  of  clashing  interests^  that  \iere.ao»- 
ccnied,  he  fbll  blsck  nn  his  own  reaoofcei^  on 
the  prlnciplei  if  his  own'  uiiooiiqu^rred  'Ofind  (a 
laugh)— and  bo  seriohtily  mrittfd' himself, -iirhc- 
thcr  the  gentlemen  who  Ihaft- omployeti  their 
capital  were  in  the  right«  In  bivopioknr  they 
were  not  $  and  t^etefdre  be  ihouid'  oppoha  the 
bill.  '   •••  ■  •   "••'» 

Mr,C,  B/l^nck  objected,  not  to  ^ba  prior 
ciple,  but  to  the  operailoaof  the  bUt^in'tbe  par- 
tic ulitr  place; which  itn^  seWcted-tbrtha  areo- 
tion  of  tlid  docks.  Yhe  i^arish-eim^ah^d'H  «r 
10.000  persons  who  were  t:hlety  employcKl  in 
the  lighted  on  Ui^  rivfV,  artd  they  Weald  be 
deeply  injured*  ff  it  were  tfarriod  tMai^ffect. 
lie  objected  also  to  th«  Mtrileftontlrnhtma- 


vMAftW'  Alio-  vitUuHk-^Law  nf  MmkMtatld- FMkt. 


'tldif'fif'tl««lM0tirillw«dted,'«fiik:h-n«t  l»  n 

•-«/(<  Mai  AldBinmn^nmmtMi  Mid  tfaata  largo  iuhh- 
>kt  «f  .the  ialMUUhti'of  ib»  pwWi  ^if  Bwmonil- 
.■by  liad.coa*iKod  to  tlw  UteMUf^*  «nd  vlaMwt 

ftie  wbolv  bady  ol  merChMiti  ami  ablpMiwiim 

ware  anaaunaaaljr  ia  fiMvur  of  k. 
»    TIte  hcMita  tlMo  dividad«^ffW  the   aecoad 

readias,  li8^A«aiiMt  it,  30— Mi^ortty  In  fa- 
'^«aor  of  tha  aacoad  faadiogv  88. 

Cbm-rf  Dock  BUI. 


*i 


W«afrBi»AT,  MAveti  98.^'^Sir  X  ¥orH^  In 

mnthtH  tha  aucaad  raadiair  of  (lie  coWor  dock 

4U1,   adverted  to  varioua   pablic  advantages 

-arliieh  Woivlo  reinlt  froai  it«    The  ioereased 

aiumbar  of  the  coal  Taanlt  made  feame  sach 

Moaavembidluteljr  neoenaiy  to  the  navigatlno 

of  tbe  fiver.*  It  would  alio  have  the  effect,  by 

•ooanrbig  a  nsgular  aapply ,  of  reducing  tlie  price 

vofcoal^ 

iiord  jilManr  opposed  the  bill,  which  be  said 
•wa*  an  act  to  compel  aJlieool  Tessels  to  go  into 
-4beae  docks  ond  pay  tlM  dues,  which  were  to 
fotm  the  profit  of  the  pioprietora.  He  should 
aria^Ov  aaanamaadmettl,  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
aeooBd  thne  dds  day  sla  naMhs. 

Mr.  Cktaraft  aaid  that  the  biN  did  not  compel 
Iho  colliers  to  go  into  dociL  l  it  only  Ibfbad 
Iham  to  lie  Iq  the  stream  of  tha  Hvor. 
-  SiffOi  CMtham  said,  that  grant  iijnry  was 
done  td^thendvigalioo  of  the  river  by  the  im* 
manse  m^sti  of  shipping  that  lay  constantly 
iift.tho  atroank  Vho  tide  waa  soobstructi^d,  that 
bonim  wo«e  fbraaoA  to  a  grant  oateat  from  tha 
4miMli.< 

•  ifkr.'J.  Smitk  oppoflad  the  compuliofy  riaaaa, 
itMch  preaohtsd  colliOri  flom  onloadiag  m  the 
atfliamt  which -iMa  joat  the  saaM  as  saying' that 
•hay'shopld'Ootonlond  in-  Che  ri?er  at  all.  He 
lHNl>noL<dunolion  to  tha  bill  if  ihta  clause  wore 


Mr.  AfUrn^  jrorffejr  tbanght  that  if  the  Isle  of 
Dogb  dookinbanld  turn  ont  to  be  on  advaatagc 
to  the  colliers,  they  would  raamrt  to  It  witlaiut 
compulsion  i  and  if  not,  it  would  be  unfair  and 
■tfaalYii  conpdl  then. 

•;i«fr  lf#  W^'tmUjr  would  not  consent  to  tht 
aecond  reading  of  tha  bill  as  long  as  it  con- 
mfhhd  thocompulsofy  daasa.  He  objectdd  to 
lha>pmclicb  of  inlrodnciag  public  cianaes  inta 
tirianie'billSL^  If  any  evil  were  believed  to  ex- 
fatfipomtha  prattict  oCcolMeN  unloading  in  the 
itsnnm.  Idr  a  publio  ctimmittcu  bo  appoiated  to 
Inypira  Into  it*!  and  if  tiieir  report  ahoold  re- 
Ooaimend  it,  lot  the  evil  be  remedied  by  a  pub- 
JfcD  bill  r  but  let  U  not  be  mtroducod  in  this 
mnAner  in  a  private  bill. 
1'  fThohouar  dbvUod.««-For  the  aecond  reading, 
tfMiAgalnat  it,  SI^M^orlty,  34, 


..  * 
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ffbjfittn  Canal  Cofnpany. 


V  trno^etov*  JIamcB  flL-^k  7.  LnikkHdge 
Iwougbt  in  a  Mlllbt  mohteg  a  fthip-oanal  from 
flsntao  Boy,  inthaoonnty  of  Devoo,  to  Bridge- 
mdior  Boy,  oo  the  firisiol  OhanneU  It  waa  in* 
dawlod'thaillshovldndmilof  vrssdsof  800  tons 
IwiMan  I  ondoM  of  the  chh»f  ndvnnagea  whidi 
IbheM  ont*  to  the  vuMIc  wmi  the  time  whieh 
brosdi  ho  mlVcd,  nnd-the  risk  to  men  and  cniguos 
»hi»b  rwnnid  bo  «voldad  by  Its  nflonlkig  n  way 
U  ifaipa.  witfMNit  tha  neensiity  nf  ihek  enconn- 
toning  tbo  daoger^ua  navigation  of  the  Lund's 
liMd.1   Tha  plan  hftd  boon  aubmittcd  ibi  osd  iwd 


reccfived  iho  npprohnllon  of  omu^  fonsm  wfts 
were  beat  enabled  to  pronounc'e  upon  it,  ssd 
they  had  ail  aipreed  that  it  would  be  UgUy  U- 
vanU)s«ooB.  The  whole  of  ihe  capital  re^obvd 
for  this  canal  had  been  actaaily  pabttifted,  sod 
nmountod  to  t^tlOO^OOI.  The  caaal  wealA  pst* 
tbroogh  a  very  considerable  exteat  of  costfn, 
some  of  which  was  of  a  poor,  some  ef  s  nch 
description.  The  number  of  persoos  over  wbMr 
property  It  wns  to  pass,  was  about  oae  thos- 
snnd.  Of  fbcte  018  knd  been  applied  ts,  and 
only  80  of  that  number  offered  aay  st^ttos 
to  it.  It  was  to  pom  oear  and  threagb  mvf rtl 
large  towns,  the  commerce  of  wUeh  wosM  It 
considerably  booeOted  by  It.  The  coasdsc 
trade  woald  also  be  made  more  secure,  becaaw 
it  Was  Intended  to  form  spacious  bays  al  eaek 
end  of  the  faaal,  one  of  wUdi  weaMe^a 
harbour  tii  ships  in  dm  Britfah,  and  the  other  is 
those  fai  the  Bristol  dmnnel.  In  case  «f  rterwit 
and  lastly,  by  the  fhcUity  of  coauaaaicstim 
whirh  It  woof d  afbrd,  the  trafle  betweea  Rag* 
land  and  lioland  would  be  mnterially  fai- 
pruved. 

8ir.f.  Fbrlw  feared  tknt  the  proposed  rsstl 
mijibt  have  a  detrlmentnl  eflbet  on  tne  cesflisg 
trade,  and  hy  shortening  ft  destroy  that  smice 
which  had  fbr  mnny  yenn  been  so  exrrlleBt  s 
nnraery  fi>r  seamen,  and  conttibMed  ia  a  vm 
great  degree  to  the  brtlllattt  vietaries  wUdi 
had  distingotshed  the  ansa  of  Hds  natlas  by 


Sir  7*.  t^VMdgB  flild,  there  co«M  le  m 
chance  of  the  canal  havtag  tbo  etfect  ohkk  Us 
boa.  bart.  feared,  becaune  the  voyages  of** 
ships  were  neltbor  to  beglo  nor  end  at  ^  rsaal, 
hot  it  was  only  to  fhcllltnto  the  voya|a  betavct 
the  two  channela. 

The  bUi  hnvldg  baov'iwsd  a  Irsritol  Bscsai 
time,  was  ordtfrgQ  to  bo  r  a—ilHf  d.   ' 

LaxD  of  Merchant  and  Fadot' 

TnonsOAT,  Jinrn  iL'^Mr.  J.  8Mtt  rme  Is 
present  o  petition,  signed  by  neariy  aH  the  piia- 
fipal  merchanca  of  London.  They  esmplabs' 
•if  the  nprmtlon  of  oortnin  Inwarelatiig  towf* 
cheat  and  Actor,  which  they  deicrfted  «<^ 
rious  to  the  general  Intei^ata  of  commtfce.  wh 
had,  in  the  last  aeesloB,  brought  fbrtrard  a  Mi 
on  this  subject,  of  whieh  the  object  was  drfrsl- 
ed  in  the  other  hoooe,  by  aalistitutlng  aasttrr 
pioasnre  qoilo  inade<|nato  to  ramedyAvevf 
of  witi  -h  the  potitlaners  eoMpklaed. 

Mr.  Hofjcnnt Ontism  annMed  tepstMti« 
and  thought  the  country  Indablad  «  the  hm. 
oMNnber  for  rolling  the  nttentioa  of  the 
thh  important  sobjoct 

Mr.  T.  wnimm  Oescribod  tbo  aiAtfvet  as 
important  to  the  eomnmrcc  of  the  country.  Al* 
thoogh  this  waa  only  a  potltte  ftomlhv  SKr> 
Dhnotsof  London, ha 8ilt coiivlnoad ttirt  ftfv> 
prearntod  tho  optalonaof  the  Mtfehnottofefef} 
town  in  Bnglandt 

Mr*  Afasuwuen 
nnt  tho  Attest  time 
qnestioo,  ha  sroold  abotohs 
it.    He  was  «at  bnliibreM  to  Na  M 
and  if  onyuBenanvn  ahOuld  ^ 
spncling  it,  ho  ibnold  gleo  It  bin  bttt 
deration* 

r*  OBUPiso  oopooi,  wmi  w  ^mj  m^^^n* 
hitfodnred  it  would  be  dano  ta  m  miW^^ 
aMonar*  Portm  own  part,  be  dMMI  nnd*iim»< 
the  UU  of  last  yoar^  andtbe  pienaorewiich^et 
J  He 


««tM^irc»  .A»<»r  iti&ii0ft.'^-«iJ^  md\^auat,       OEM 


e4  <o  |m^<t>vd  Uie  (HMmaerciiil  mgulnttoiit  of  the 
coaiKfjr.i  bui  Ipehdpf^  (hot  no  fobira  bill  wAaM 
,  coaMdA  Unit  objcictiQiuiblA  ctovM-  whk^  look 
frum  affiv  Ihe  fiiir  dominion  Aver- hit  oiva  pro- 
periar^  and  aUowcd  otben  lo  f  peonUte  at  Jus 


Tlie  pctitioa  wm  ordered  lo  be  priatod. 

LORDS,  Ti7Bsi»AT,  JuKs  7.«r-The  Eaia  of 
Liverpool  roiM),  od  Ibe  order  of  lh«  dnjt  to  iMve 
tbc  second  reodiuf  of  a  bill  for  nmoodlni;  tbe 
law. of  merdvint  and  factor.  In  Ibc  first  place, 
be  wUbod  lo  call  attcnlioo  lo  a  peHUon  in  Sa- 
vour of  tbe  alteration  proposed,  whkii  was 
sif^oed  b>  abnost  «U  Ibe  respectable  OMr- 
cbanu  of  Uindon — by  general  mercbanls,  East 
India,  Weal  India,  Norib  and  8otttb  Ane- 
Vicask  avercbants,  Iboae  wbp  M'oded  lo  tbe  oorth 
of  Europe,  lo  Spain,  Portngal,  and  ibe  LevaAt 
— io  abort,  by  Iberepreaentativetof  eveiy  com* 
jnercial  interest.  Tbe  question  wbieb  Ibis  bill 
inToIvfd  niigbl  present. some  difll«ultj  to  per^ 
soos  tvh«u  like  hiniBelf,  were  little  acqnaioted 
,«itli  Ibe  deiails  of  commerce.  He  sboald  en- 
dea?o«r  to  slate  briefly,  Ibe  general  grounds 
on  wli«cb  be  wisbed  to  recommend  Ihe  bill.  It 
wan  to  be  especled  in  tbe  present  slate  of  trade, 
diat  many  cases  should  arise,  in  which  laws  ea- 
acled  at.  an  early  period  would  prove  embar^ 
ras8uig*7-|aws,  which,  however  politic  in  their 
origin,  would  become  incompatible  with    tbe 

Sreaesitalato  of. commerce.  .With  regard  to  tbe 
w  of  joercbnnt  and  factor,  if  Uia.  mere  prin. 
cipl«  t4  tl«9  cilntrapl  between  these  parties  were 
OQUMfdcyred,  ibtsre  could  bo  doubt  that  tbe  agent 
ougv  to  be  h^und  to  the  extent  of  bis  prin* 
cipars  or^rs.      But  in  tbe  present  stale  of 
|rade»  i^  was  often  impossible  for  Ibe  merchant 
to  do  more  than  malf«  a  general  censignmenl» 
by  which  the  factor  was  left  to  determine  when 
be  should  bring  the  goodf  into  Ihe  marbet ;  and 
if  it  MiSWiiild  not  be  a  proper  time  for  throwing 
Ibe  article  into  the  market,  it  was  often  neces- 
sary timt  h^  sbonid  be  impowered  to  raise  Braiwy 
Bpod  U,  by  pledge.     Thus  far  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Ibe  fiusior  was  bound  by  tbe  inslnio^ 
tioae  of  bis  principal.    But  here  a  difficnlly  ia* 
terveuad,  with  respect  to  third  parties.    When 
ih^  lector  plcdgfn  the  goods,  the  party  lending 
moo^jr  iipno  them— tbe  pledgee^daals  with  tbe 
facrtor  aa  pwner ;  for  as  to  Ibe  title  of  tbe  party 
pl^dj^v  ^  <^ao  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
ic     He  woiild,  of  course,  kaow  no  more  of  the 
Moensbip  ^an  the  fact  of  possession  %  nnlen 
lls^  ptvaesapf  chene  to  make  disclosures.    Now, 
/Mpppaing.  fsaud  or  bankruptcy  in  Ibe  factor, 
was  the  loss  to  fall  on  Ihe  'principal  or  on  the 
|iiHe4gy  wbomigbt  have  advanced  money  on  the 
gfm^m^  .  Xi  van  said  4ba t  if  Ibe  factor's  hntruc* 
l^pni  were  merely  to  sell,  he  could  not  pledge  i 
nod  4>44  m  4he  case  of  pledgiog  Ibe  lorn  ol^|bt 
p^Ji4ki99  limi  pl<»lgee.  .Sncb  wnstbe  law*  But 
this  was  contrary  to  tbe  principles  of  aataral 
M|iiyr^-s»nirary  to  nnalog|H-cotttrtr|ii  to  very 
l^jg^  M^ionty— <oairary  lo  the  law  in  other 
reuplrwa.    The  liabiJily  oi  Ibe  third  party  waa 
cpyMiEafgr . Iff  Ibe  principles. «f  e^ily,  becauas 
^  vMflKt  advagced  Ms  money  on  the  niere 
WUflPpsion  pi  Ibe  fact«r,  frbich  was  all  be  w^ 
aJble  to  ascertain.    But  it  might  well  be  an* 
aau^fd  ihatcUie  priQcipai  nras  acqualatod  with 
ll|fi'trw>n  b0  employed  as  his  agent  {  at  any 
ini^ia  «niil4  qgolily  Ida  power,  or  deprive  him 
MT  j4I>  srolborUy  .to  ncs.    A  principal  agngfali 
demhtleisy  be  defsanded  by  «  dndmnest  ngnot  i 


baHie>.wn»cMiissv.be;had.'lhb  penNit  el^ipotal- 
ing  or  dismissing  him,  and  stiaiU^  with'petpeot 
lo  him.  in  a  vUry  diUhiwat:  4iituarioo:  frodir.ihe 
pledgee.  Tha  pc«ncNs:wbe'nd»aweedimoney  se# 
a(9ihiag«  ^robaUy  boew  notbing^  hubthbigotda, 
upon   whKb,  as  a  uutfcient  serarltyi   he  ad- 
vanced his  money  i  land  tbenofiiiW4'  <wpon  eveiy 
oouad  of  eqaity,  if  there  were  a  lemvlt  should 
fall  upon  the  priacipul  or*  tb^  agebt^aadr^iat 
upon  the  pledgee-.   The  presMl  slate -of  tlKS  daw 
made  a  distinction  between  jiosaession  and  title 
to  Bierchandiset;  but  be  d|d  m^.^ep  bow  |t  wne 
pomible  for  trade  to  be  carried  on,  if  possession 
were  not  allowed  to  be  prfma  jii<lepn»#f  of 
title.    Tbe  petition  en  tbe  table  proved  that  thAB 
might  be  Ihe  law,  and>tbe  greater  partrof  <tbb 
commerce  of  Londea,  and  two-thirds  of  tbetfw- 
reign  tf^de  of  tbe  oouatry,  alpsad^nrealddi'OB 
Ibis  pfiooiple  of  general  equity;   •  In  BU|>iwrt-af 
this  opiniou  be  would  refer  to  nkialogeus  t$9i^ 
saetioos  with  ^egard  to  meoe^*    I<f  a  peiena 
consigned  Exchequer,  or  indeed  any  oiberbini% 
to  auotbes,  who  pledged  tb^m  to<a  Iblrd  patty, 
tbe  pledgee  bad  a  right  to  ll|e  pvopertv.    Wdlh 
regard,  Ibevelbre,  to  all  meaey<  secapitlesytlie 
law  made  possemiea'a  good  titlor     Ip  pebst'er 
antberity,  Ibe  first  decision  which  vet-  np'tfae 
present  law  took  plnoe  10-1749  fbnt  against  tbin 
decisioa  be  bad  the  high  ot»intonsof  i«tonf  £1- 
lenborougb  and  Mr.  J  uatioa  Le  Blanc^  who  buMI 
regretted  Ibatanch  should  he  the  praclioe  ruM 
to  theec' opinions  be  veihrredaa  safllcicnt.au- 
Iboriiy  for  altering  Ibe  preaesl  law.   'He  camb 
now  to  tbe  last  consideip^bn,-  which' wae«' that 
Ibe  present  practice  was  oonMsry.i  to  the  :  law 
of  every  ether  conntry  en  Awsubjectf^eabefil 
England  and  Ibe  United  Slates,  who  bad  hod^ 
fowed  their  laws  from  Englund;.'  ^Be'wari 'in- 
formed that  Ibe  evils  of  the  law  bad  beeti'iUl 
in  America,  where  it  was  about  4a  be'  dim 
cnssed  in  CongrBss.Tbe  protoction  hi'  pi^pesed 
toafford'  to  the  pledgee,  wUs  evea  srtlbia  esenleal 
Ibe  law  of  ScoUand,    On  all  these  groundeiw 
recommended  the  adoptton  of  iMs  btIL  .  ^'^ 

Tbe  bill  was  teed  a  second  tisM,  and  ordeidi 
tobe  cosualttedon  Flidav.  <  i) 


COMMONS,  TuBSDAT,  JmrB  S8.f^HA 
HuBkiuon  aioved  tbe  tbhd.  I1»ading«  df  i^rd 
Liverpool's  hill  I  whereupon  '  •'  i"'<  *•>« 

Mr.  StarUa  rose  to  oppose  tbe  amtiod.  *  Aftol' 
much  prefiBtory  matter,  tbe  learned  gentj  inli 
that  the  general  question,. iaeelved  lo  iMsmcai- 
sure,  B^ht  be  ataled  tfauss  sboqld  an<  agenl 
who  held  a  hill  of  ladings  or  odier  order  fisreSs 
ceivlng  tbe  goods  of  bis  principal,  Ibc  tbeipiBvi 

Eae  of  sale,  or  for  any  other  apecific  puimeso^ 
ving  no  claim  whale  voragainsi  Ibd  priuelpai^ 
have  power  by  law  to  raise  money  -uip«mtbeee 
goods  by  pledge  of  the  docueiBat  op-orficv^lfor 
bis  own  benefit,  or  for  sonie  dijeet  ht  wbifeb  ihb 
principal  bad  no  intereal,  and  thereby,  if  be 
became  binkrnpt  er  .iusn^vr^n.^yrive  bis 
principal  oi  tbe  rijcht  to  reclaim  the  possemioo 
of.  Us  prdperty  remaining  unsold,  eapuept  «|>oo 
tha  condkie»  of  redeeming  tbei  fledge  I  •  Jiow^ 
to  detmiBine  foirly  upon- this  iqueslMf  -^  noA 
aeceesar^  to  consider  wfaotrecn  ihe.pa^enibal 
could  bavoany  Interest  in>.ilb.  Tb*  Aibt^wnb 
the  artocipal  #bdUe.|Dodk  #eae  plaeed  inijeo^ 
pardyy  the  ^eood  wa»  the  agent  'or  fMo^i 
Ihe  thfard  wastbemeney-leuder.  He  piiihaarf 
neaigmBdiit  could  he  aeceesary  ie  satisfy :« 
oemmoB  nademtapdhig^  that  lbe>  priootfal-  or 
tme  owner  df  the  iwods  conld  never  he  tt^wd' 
vecdie  of  a  sraatme*  Ibbt  bad  amaoifesl  IcqL 
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^kikr  io  dfi&finliA  hte  o^n  leeuHliy.    It  ttirgM 
lie  Mfd,  tliat  the  facility  of  raiiliig  notiey  upon 
flic  pledge  of  i^oods  had  a  tMideoey  to  prevent 
ttioir  being  thrown  upon  a  falling  market,  and 
that  the  ownenf  of  goods  npon  §ide  had  a  gene- 
ral interest  in  this,  which  outweighed  the  risk 
they  ran  of  the  insolvency  of  their  factors.    Tt 
was  diffieult't'o  deal  with  anargamimt  that  pre- 
sented itself  in  mi  abstract  a  form.    He  believed 
'fbal'tbe  owner  of  goods  on  sate  was  more  apt  to 
consider  his  own  indivldnal  haxards  and  inte- 
rests, which  he  could  easily  comprehend,  than 
the  general  interests  of  the  extensive  class  In 
*  Which  the  argument  placed  him.    If  a  factor 
bad  actaally  advanced   money,  or  accepted 
bllls'fbr  the  benefit  of  his  principal,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  there  could  be  nothing  unjiist  or  in- 
jurious to  the  principal  in  permitting  the  faetor 
,Tather  io  pledge  the  goods  fur  retmburting  him- 
ielf,  or  pitying  the  bills,  than  to  compel  him  to 
4  forced  sale  of  the  goods.    This  case,  when  it 
'Occurred,  every  owner  of  goods  could  under- 
stapd.    He  could  ace  ^bat  Ms  litterest  was  in  no 
way  prejudiced,  since  he  muM  pay  the  money 
due  to  ^he  factor  by  the  sale  or  the  goods  or 
'  otherwise. '  But  beyond  this  point,  he  was  per- 
'«ttaded,  that  this  general  abstract  interest  of 
teodorBlnsustainiogbigh  marlcet  prices,  would 
never  be  or  suttkient  force  to  Indnce  an  owner 
at  particular  goods  to  put' them  In  hasard  for 
'*tfie  credit  of  a  fkctor.   '  On  the  conrmry ,  he  be- 
lieved, that  the  owner  of  goods  wotild  never 
Irust  them  WitV  a  factor  to  whom  he  wils  not 
thdebted,  but  upon  the  understanding  Umt  (be 
factor'had' capital  enough  to  sustain  bis  credit 
^'Wifli'out  In  any  measure  sacrificing  die  property 
'  of  liis  principals.    It  was  Wftl  ktiown,  that  in 
a  great  variety  of  trades  there  eirisfed  a  com- 
^petifio6  amongst  fkctors,  which  induced  them 
'to  offer  various  portions  of  the  invoice  price  by 
^iray  of  advance  to  their  principals,  in  order  to 
^|u  V  he  a  preferenci*.     Now  this  mode  of  dealing 
plainly  implied,  that  the  factor  bold  himself  out 
418  in  possession  of  adequate  capital  to  do  even 
more  than  the  strict  dntlcs  of  a  factor  required. 
")Iuw  then  could  it  be  assumed,  that  the  princi- 
'{lafs  generally  anticipated  the  possibility  of  a 
,  want  of  credit  in  their  factors  lending  to  forced 
'l>a1es  ?    But  If  this  general  theory  of  the  abstract 
TnterestN  of  the  owners  of  goods  on  sale  were 
ybundcd  un  truth,  it  ought  to  follow,  that  the 
factors  should  be  rather  encouraged  than  not  to 
raise  money  by  pledges ;  whereas,  by  an  iocon- 
'.'idHtency   somewhat   new  in  legislation,   they 
'  wei'c  by  this  bill  declared  criminal,  ami  made 
liable  to  fourteen  yeani*  transportation,  for  do- 
'  Ing  that  which  the  argument  supposed  to  be  a 
general  benefit,  and  which  (he  same  bill  sanc- 
tioned and  made  binding  in  law  upon  innocent 
/.uartiei  who  were  defrauded  by  it.    Moreover 
'^'he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  there  was  any 
.public  benefit  resnlting  from  that  degree  of  fa- 
'^'^.cijity  in  procuring  money  upon  goods,  which 
"tended  to  raise  them  to  an  artificial  price.     It 
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whether  ■  law  Whlcfa  carried  along  iiKk  it  a 
penalty  apon  him  coUld  be  intended  for  kit  be- 
nefit. And  it  might,  be  tfcoagbt,  be  amnH, 
that  (here  was  «s  little  of  wisdom  t  policy  ss 
of  Bwrallty,  In  making  a  law  far  iIm  tifttm 

{inrpose  of  sanctfoning  the  fraud,  and  iacres»> 
ng  the  power  of  a  dfahonest  agent.    It  «ss 
plain  that  the  law  waa  apptkaUe  ta  saebagcali 
only.    An  boiieat  Ikctor  might  aadoabtadlj  is 
reduced  by  nfaiforttiBe  to  the  oeca«ity  of  bsf- 
mwing  money  t  bnt  be  denied  that  any  boMsi 
nmn  wonM  borrow  moBey  upon  the  goods  of 
another,  in  wbich  be  had  no  interest  t  Hill  los 
would  an  honest  man  make  a  false  reprsstvta- 
tion  of  bis  title  to  the  goods  en  wUch  bessagirt 
to  borrow  money.    It  followed  then,  that  (h» 
interest  of  an  lioneat  tkctar  could  not  be  csa* 
cemed  in  this  law.    That  it  woold  serve  the 
ends,  and  gratlfv  the  wishes  ef  some  iiebin,  he 
entertained  no  deabt ;  bat  ha  coild  not  driik 
it  either  necessary  or  wise  In  the  legislstaio  It 
pass  a  law  for  the  benefit  of  (hat  dssrriptloa  of 
fbCtora,  to  whom  alone,  hewnsmostcfloiUbBdy 
of  opinion,  that  this  law,  when  rightly  as^r- 
stood,  would  appear  to  be  beneficiaL   IWy 
would  calculate  upon  the  reaiote  risk  of  prosr- 
ctttion  by  a  principal  residing  abroad;  ebsa 
they  would  always  protest   they  'wietdei  Io 
serve,  not  to  defraud,  when  in  a  season  of  stcei- 
slty ,  produced  by  their  oww  impradeal  ipcetls- 
tions  or  extravagance,  they  found  iiespedirst 
to  satbfy  tbeir  fingUsb  creditors,  by  disoibstby 
amongst  tbem  the  goods  of  their  ptisripsli: 
and  at  all  events,  to  aiake  no  eneates  of  ihsir 
bankers,  with  whom,  wlleii  their  difitnltiesirofs 
over,  they  might  desire  to  open  a  new  accoiK 
— The  only  remaining  party  whose  Interest  wsi 
to  be  considered,  wns  the  lehder  ef  the  BOSsy 
upon  the  pledged  goods.    To  trim  he  m^ 
freely  admitted,    that   tbd  preposed  isw  wu 
highly  advantageous.    Notbmg  cotid  bo  ■«« 
useful  or  dosirabte  to  the  lendeiv  of  motafi 
than  a  rule  of  law  wbleh  might  dltpeme  wM 
all  caution  about  the  aatere  of  the  title  os 
which  they  lent    To  Ibenitwoald  behi|liy 
advantageous  to  make  the  mere  naked  ptmM- 
sion  of  property  of  all  deacripliaB,  aad  is  sll 
cases  a  conclusive  title  against  all  aai "' 
lliey  might  then  accept  property  of  aU 
and  from  all  manner  of  persena,  open  ple^ 
without  risk.    It  woold  grraUy  fitfsUlals  w 
transactions  of  lending  momsy,  and  add  wock 
to  that  species  of  commerce,  if  it  were  ^^J 
established  that  the  lendkr  was  aevtr  rsMH 
upon  to  make  any  inquiry  abaat  *e  ^kv. 
property  offered  in  pledge.     It  wns  very  aw 
understood  even  now,   tbat  the  sbaps  wisti 
bought  or  advanced  money  apoa  all  uionBrrw 
goods  without  asking  questions,  bad  a  vuMW- 
perlorfty  of   custom.     But  anfcrtaaiMy*^ 
opinion    had   Mtherto    prevailed,   mkkh  »< 
tended  to  diicredit  this  sneries  of  trafc>^j' 
bad  bi*en  thought,  petbaps  worn  ssrrr  f4**^ 
that  if  (here  were  no  receivers*  theft  •oaWbe 


was  far  fVom  his  intention  to  embark  upon  this  fewer  thieves  t  and  tbat  one  of  the  bert  •••f* 
topic  In  the  present  argument ;  but  the  power  of  protecting  property  frvm  fraad  aod  pi***'* 
of  turning  every  commodity  In  the  market  into    was  to  expose  the  recetrer,  toaoom  wee**  *» 


ling  every  commodity 

^  it*  nominal  value  In  currency,  which  in  elTcct 

I 'was  the  enhancing  of  prices  by  an  indefinite 

augmentation  of  diot  cnrrency,  and  not  of  the 

,rcal  wealth  of  the  country,  Implied  an  artificial 

stale  of  the  currency,  which  could  neither  be 

lasting  nor  advantageous  to  any  community. — 

Tho  next  parly  whose  intcrrstwas  involved  was 

'tbe  factor.    Now  It  might   well  be  doubted. 


pose  

punishment,  and  la  all  caws  te  the  iosseftie 
property  whick  be  had  receivbd  tinoifli  •» 
felony,  tbe  fhiad,  or  (be  tiinA^uifat  of  m 
party  flrom  whom  he  obtaiacrf  it.  It 
th<iugbt,  moreover,  a  tfiwng  aifaawaf 
tbe  receiver,  tbat  be  abovld  bate  md*  an  F^ 
j>er  Inquiry  of  tbe  party  oflrriag  bim  pfq^l 
upon  pledge  or  uaJcw    The  bnui  wba  vel^miiy 
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torned  hU  6yei  afvay  fron  Ar  light,  that  he 

aBfi^  Afterwards  Mnk.  fiirabeUer  in  his  own  ig- 

MTancevfett^ly  utspccted  Ihoexisleiwa  of  that 

triurih  he  thpiin^  it  not  safe  to  discover  too 

«iea#ly«    U  this  observatioii  were  just,  it  was 

aaa|i^icahle  nt  least  to  the  best  iniormed  mar- 

ehaau  aftd  bashers,  as  to  the  more  ignorant 

.part  nf  laaahind.    It  was  therefore  very  fit  to 

be  «Bossd«refi»  admifttipg  the  benefit  of  tbb  law 

io  mooey*leaden,  whether  k  could  be  of  any 

real  advaotaga  to  conaMM'ce  to  introduce  this 

sort  of  Boraiity  Into  it  by  Act  of  Parliaaieot, 

■and  to  what  extent,  if  onoe  introdoced*  it  must 

h^  carried^    Naw  U  was  manifest*  that  a  banker 

or  Merehant  applied  to  by  a  factor  to  lend 

ODOoy  apoa  tb^  pledge  of  goods*  must  be  aware 

tbaliif  the  borrower  were  honest,  and  oieaat  to 

plodgei  none  but  his  own  goods,  he  could  not 

possibly  hafe  the  slightest  objection  to  malie 

•bis.  title  it>  ilie  foods  known,  by  producing  bis 

Jnvwice,-  or  bis  laltcrs  of  advice.    The  applies- 

4iaa  for  money  disclosed  his  necessity.    The 

dlsola^vre  <if  bis  title*  if  it  were  a  gONod  one, 

conMibave  no- other  e  fleet  than  to  strengthen 

biacrediL    No  man  who  wanted  credit  ruald 

ioti  Bflfy  demre  mere  natural  or  more  strong 

Iban  flmi  of  diaplayiagi  the  resources  which. 

•  couid  liesi  prociire  him  oredlt.    He  gained  eoo- 

idedce  by  iti  was  the  < more  certain  of  immedi- 

aiciy  aitaiolog  his  object,  and  could  by  no  pos- 

iibiliiy-  do  bbmelC  or  any  other  man  any  injury 

by  iik    -In  «ll   imaginable    cases,    therefore, 

wberaaaehan  applicatloo  was  made  by  the 

hiifdrr  of  .bills  of  lading*  or  other  orders  for  the 

.dHivery  of  goods*  without  at  the  sanie  time 

abvsMng'or  offering  to  liiew  his  invoices  or  lei- 

•ten  of  Advice,  the  .money  lender  had,yh)w  that 

•earp^wMsip*,  Ibe  more  reason  to  suspect  that 

tim>  mmbigttoQs'  documents  which  were  alone 

ptoduced  were  held  by  the  party  a|»p)yiQg  in 

.  the  obalvrlcff  pf  a  factor  or  agtrnt,  aaU  not  that 

of.  a  ptfintipal.     The  plain  dictates  of  honesty 

and^mid  failkio  such  a  case*  surely  more  im- 

-pfvioiMly  piiMcribed  ibnt  the  lender  stiduLd  de- 

maad'an  inspection  of  the  particulars  withheld. 

Iftavv^n  be  emitted  to  do  bo«  (lie  inference 

waa  plnin*  •  tlwt  be  feared  he  might  be  prevstng 

&r  «»   embarrassing  disclosure.    Those  who 

wc#e  coo  verstnt  with  cases  of  this  kind  in  courts 

«f  law*  were  well  aware  of  the  many  shifts  tu 

ho  who  was  desirous  of  lending  money  to 

rdy  aim*  vpon  pledge  of  goods,  without 

risk  waa  obliged  lo  resort«    The  most  common 

o£  dmse  was  a  tlctitioui  aale  of  the  goods.    The 

simpictons  lender,  nswilliiig  to  embarrass  his 

frtieadf.avtO' imply  a  doubt. of  bis  integrity, 

wbieh  lie  ceally  felt,  was  not  disposed  to  take 

9aoda4»pda  pledge*;  but  be  had  no  olgection  to 

pnwriiaai  tbem*  ;lf  be  cotttd  be  sore  of  a  small 

praftti  .  The  borrawer  bad  no  dif&cnity  in  satis* 

lying  iMmt-  be- offered  to  repurchase  the  goods 

HI  li^  paid  far  at.  a  fulnre  day,  at  a  smell  in- 

crrwaadprtce.    Sometioies  a  third  party  infer- 

**«pd,.vrr 

Aellcr.  l]e< appealed  to  bis  learned  friend  (the 
A^ietwey  Geoerai)  if  be  bad  not  had  very  re- 
cent Mr^ecience  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench, 
«f-lbeae  dextrovs  expedients.  They  were*  it 
maaC  4e  owned*  not  so  conrenient  a  machinery 
AteifMNid  ae4be  wore  direct  road  opened  by 
tldablHs  and  wlmt  wns  wome,  tbey  were  soiiie- 
nnre  efpecial^  in  eaie«  of  bankruptcy, 
inefleciMil.  The  bavis  of  the  tmnfaction 
lra*d«Taad  it  bad  .been  hitbertp  one  of  t)ie 
ksmiversal  masimsof  tbecommpai  i;^w,  that 
ffBBd/'vtthiCed  and  avoided  all  transactions 


i>f  wbirb  It  made  a  pari  '  Sfft  dils  bUl^prk 
posed  to  qualify,  that  omxim,,.  ij^r  the.  Mf.- 
ticuUr  cane  in  which  the  iraud,  ai^if  ,dis- 
honesty  of  the  borroH'Or  of  the  nioney>,  wa)i 
combined  Hi(h  the  affected  ignorance  and  repj 
suspicion  of  the  lender.  For  no  advantage  thep 
of  the  principal,  for  no  advantage  of  the  honest 
fiictor,  but  for  the  mere  benefit  and  security  of 
the  careless  at  least,  if  not  the  crafty  and  sus- 
picious iei^r  of  money,  a  law  was  to  be  pass- 
ed, whereby  a  dibhooest  factor  or  agent  of  any 
kind  might  more  successfully  defraud  his  prin- 
cipal. Was  the  necesttily  of  lending  money 
then  sp  uii^nt,  that  it  must  .be  the  paramount 
object  of  legislation  ?  Or  was  it  wortl^  of  the 
character  of  the  law  of  England,  (bat  it  should 
lend  an  express  and  posiiive  sa^ictiun  to  such 
traosactionii }  That  it  should  proclaim  frqe 
liberty  uf  fraud  as  part  of  the  freedom  uf  trade, 
and' consecrate  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  legisla- 
tion the  principles  of  treachery  and 'spoliation  ? 
— But  it  had  been  Mid,  that  admittin||  the  fac- 
tor to  be  guilty  of  fraud,  and  to  merit  punish- 
ment* the  question  «'as  between  two  innocent 
persons,  which  shonid  bear  the  loss  resulting 
from  (hat  fraud,  the  one  Wbo  ^d  placed  confi- 
dence in  a  dishonest  factor  by  trusting  him  with 
his  goods  for  sale,,  or  the  lender  of  the  raon^ 
i\bo  had  placed  no  confidence*  but  exacted  tbe 
security  of  goods  for  hia  loan?  tt  would  )!ie 
easy  to  khow  (he  sopbi«try  of  this  mo^e  of  stating 
(be  question.  In  tne  first  place,  i<  W49.  not  true 
that  the  lender  had  placed  no  oonlidence  in  the 
factor,  but  just  the  reverse.  ,Tbe  lender  know- 
ing that  (he  true  owner  of  merchandize  must  ^-' 
ways  be  in  possession  of  documents  (o  prove  njs 
t^tle*had  chosen  to  rely  npon  the  represontatiQn 
of  the  borroHer,  or  upon,ananihig;qQUB,bUl  of 
Ijading  or  order  fur  delivery,  i^ithout  demanding 
those  documents*  In  the  nextplacq,  the  le(i(fer 
wa»  aware  that  the  borrower  was  ure!»ipd  l)y 
some  urgent  c<tll  for  money,  an(l,tha(  a.  mim 
wbo  was  obliged  to  borrow  was  never  upwillinjg 
to  ahpw  fiis  title  to  credit  if  he  ha^  any.  |t 
was  the  lender,  therefore,  who,  ijUsrcgardiiig 
circumstances  (hat  ought  to  have  excfted.lds 
suspicion,  had  placed  an  unwai^  confidence  ^ 


the  mere  personal  character  of  a  nec,ess»to|is 
borroii cr.  Wliercas  the  principfd,  ^<^re .  espe- 
cially the  fureign  principal,  had ,  ^ess  means  of 
knowing  the  circumslancc^  of  .(^e  factor,  and 
had  confided  to  him  nothing  ^ut  what  was  wf\r. 
ranted  by  the  usual  coarse  of. trade.  I^yery 
maQ  who  carried  on  a  particular  oraiich  of  .bu- 
siness, hold  himself  out  to  (ho  wodd,  and  mifjiit 
be  reasonably  presumed  .by  those  who  dealt  with 
him  yn  that  line  only,  to  have  competent  sIImI, 
integrity,  and  resources  for  bis  ordinary  businefu. 
If  or  could  It  be  reasonably.sup'poscdt  that  any 
owner  of  merchandizes  would  intrust  (hem  fyr 
sale  to  a  flictor  whom  he  thought  4eficient  in 
any  of  these  points.  But  the  map'  who  dr|U 
with  a  fi^ctor^  not  in  the  way  of  bis  busineis^  but 
become  tbe  Intennediate  buyer  and    in  transactions  of  lending  him  money,  mtint 

surely  know,  best,  or  /it  least '  was  .lv>nnd  , to 
know  be^,  wl^at  were  his  resources.'  Besides, 
tbe  foreign  merchant  was  under  the  neceiisUy 
of  trusting  bis  goody  to  a  factor  for  sat^  %.  tie 
could  not  otherwise  conduct  h(s  cobinierce. 
But  what. necessity  had  any  man  for  tending'his 
m(^|ey  upofi  (he  pledge  of  goods?  IVhst  obii||^d 
him.  to  do  90  without  first  ascertaining  (he  tille 
of  the  borrower^  How  would  commerce  suf- 
fer if  no  factor  hhould  hereaffer  ever  be  able  ^to 
obtain  ropney  .upep  goods  in  which  be  Tiaiiio 
qlniip  or  intrrcsi  ?   t^e  ifue  way  then  of  ^tiling 
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Ibe  qdf  Btion  leemed  to  he  thb : — Whether  of  the 
tWdMrtfes,  toppotln;  them  equally  Innocent  of 
frfttra,  sikoufd  the  Ion  fhll  upon— bn  who  had 
lenft  his  money  wi(hout  neccaiity,  withoat  in* 
qnf#Y,  and  under  circumstance*  that  juvtified 
ttttpicion,  and  called  for  Inqaliy,  or  npoo  the 
owner  of  (he  goodi,  who  wa»jioder  the  necessity 
of  tnitting  an  agent  with  them«  who  did  not 
know  of  the  emharraiiment  of  diat  agent,  and 
who  had  no  nef  licence  or  want  of  caotioa  to 
reproach  himself  with  ?    But  ft  was  said,  that 
the  foreign  principal  might  easily  protect  him- 
aelf  fW>m  the  fraud  of  his  factor  hy  inserting  his 
name  as  agent  in  the  bill  of  lading.    Those  who 
Insisted  npoo  this  topic  had  not  considered,  and 
probably  were  not  aware,  how  many  questions, 
and  how  much  litigation,   woald  necessarily 
arise  from  the  introduction  of  a  new  clause  into 
A  long  establldied  and  well  understood  instrn- 
nent     Many  doubts  would  occur  as  to  *the 
rights  of  third  parties,  as  well  as  of  the  agent 
himself,  und^  such  a  bill  of  lading :  at  present 
DO  doubt  existed.     But  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  this  measure  was  not  confined  to  a  bill  of 
lading,  but  extended  to  erery  warrant  or  order 
for  delifeiy  of  goods.    Now,  supposing  the  bill 
of  ladinc  to  denote  the  fhctor  as  agent.  It  must 
always  ifepend  on  his  pleasure  whether  hb  name 
or  that  or  hJs  principal  should  appear  at  the 
wharfii,  at  the  doclEs,  or  at  tho  brokers,  or  in 
any  of  the  subsequent  documents  which  were 
ennmerafed  in  this  bill. — But  die  true  way  of 
cmisldering  the  principle  of  the  law  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  to  ekamine  what  authority  was  to  be 
inA»rred  from  die  actual  possession  and  custody 
of  merchandize  {  for  surely  It  was  a  solecism  in 
reasoning,  to  infer  a  greater  right  and  power  in 
the  holder  of  dke  mere  order  or  authority  to  re- 
celTO  the  possession,  than  in  the  actual  posses- 
sor.   To  say  that  the  custody  of  the  various  do- 
caaieots,  which  entitled  the  holder  of  them  to 
reeel?e  possession  of  merchandize,  should  be 
conelnsiTe  evidence  of  his  right  to  transfer  the 
property,  but  that  the  actual  possession  of  the 
BMrchaadize  Itself,  which  was  the  result  and 
coBsequcDce  of  these  documents,  and  in  etect 
die  very  coosmnmadon  of  their  ohjrct,  should 
coafer  DO  such  right,  was  a  manifest  absurdity. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  necessary  conse- 
qnenee  of  this  law  was  to  revive  the  ancient 
aod  only  rule  of  property  In  the  first  stages  of 
society  I  namdy,  possession.    Now,  it  may  be 
woHh  while  to  pause  for  a  moment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inqniring  to  what  extent  this  ancient 
rale  of  propertv  might  be  carried  in  our  present 
ardflcial  condition.    If  the  possession  of  per- 
BOfts]  chattels  were  In  all  cases  to  enable  the 
possessor  to  make  a  binding  disposition  of  them, 
then  it  fblffowed,  that  the  renter  cf  a  ready-ftir- 
nished  house  might  make  a  binding  pledge  of  the 
fhrnlture  to  a  pawnbroker  i  that  a  servant  in- 
trusted wlthhh  master's  goods,  jewels,  or  plate, 
Mlglrt  sell  or  pawn  them  to  a  broker  for  his  own 
hen«1lt ;  that  a  drover.  Intrusted  with  a  Ihrmer's 
cattle  fM-  sheep  fur  sale  In  Smifhfield  (he  was 
property  a  factor),  might  pay  his  own  debts 
wtm  them,  or  rane  money  upon  the  pledge  of 
then.     Nay,   wiry  should  not  a  coachmaker 
pledge  Of  sell  a  carriage  sent  to  him  for  repair  ? 
Or  a  stahl'-keeper,  horses  standtog  with  him  at 
livrt-y  ?    Or  a  gentleaun,  his  job  carriage  and 
horses?    All  these,  and  a  thoasand  other  cases, 
depeBdad  on  the  priociple  now  proposed  to  be 
■abv^rted  for  the  beoedt  of  those  who  had  monev 
to  lend.    It  wottid  be  more  rimple  and  Intelli- 
gible to  declare  at  onre,  that  po«sesaion  was  in 
all  cases  coDclatlve  evidence  of  title.    It  was 


said,  however,  that  a  bill  of  ladiag  waa  a  Dogo- 
tiable  in«trument  by  the  custom  of  merdMots, 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  it  diould  not 
circulate  like  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  property 
in  which  was  always  transferred  by  indonenient 
fbf  a  valuable  consideration.    It  was  certainly 
true,  that  by  the  general  rule  a  bill  of  exchange 
was  transferred  by  indorsement,  wMmat  refer- 
ence to  the  tide  of  the  ladorser.    But  this  rale 
was  subject  to  certain  exceptions  In  those  cases 
where  the  bill  was  offered  or  indorsed  under 
such  circumstances,  as  oucht  reasonably  to  have 
excited  the  suspicion  of  the  party  accepting  It. 
If  in  such  casesne  took  it  without  inquiry,  thoBgh 
he  gave  the  full  value  for  it,  the  property  waa 
not  transferred  to  him.    But,  in  fhrt,  there  waa 
no  Just  analogy  between  a  hHI  of  exchange  mn4 
a  I'ill  of  lading,  any  more  than  lietween  the 
things  thev  represented.    A  bin  of  ladlnf  was  a 
contract  ror  tne  carriage  and  delivery  ef  goods 
to  the  shipper,  or  his:  order,  or  the  consignee* 
It  entided  die  holder  to  receive  the  goods.     By 
the  custom  of  merchants,  the  power  or  tMe  tw 
receive  the  goods  might  be  transferted  by  is»- 
dorsement ;  hut  the  property  in  the  goods  coaM 
not  be  transferred  by  indorsement,  except  by  tise 
true  owner.    The  indorsee  of  the  i>lll  ot  ladiag 
received  the  same  title  as  the  indorser  had,  amd 
no  more.    The  tide  to  receive  possession  canld 
not  give  a  better  right  than  the  actnal  pomea- 
sion.    A  bill  of  exchange,  on  the  contrary «  was 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  from  the  accep- 
tor to  the  drawer.    It  represented  neither  ape- 
ciDc  goods,  nor  specific  monies,  bnt  imported  a 
debt  which  might  be  paid  in  any  lawful  coin, 
and  H-htcb,  by  the  custom  of  merchaahi,  snlghl 
be  transferred  to  an  Indorsee.    If  that  indorssa 
should  be  but  an  agent,  he  would  aevertlMleaa 
be  accountable  to  his  principal  only  In  thaclm* 
racier  of  a  debtor,  ana  not  for  the  delivery  or 
safe  custody  of  any  specific  monies.    The  e^ 
ceipt  of  money  1»y  an  agent  for  his  principal, 
by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  made  him  a  debtor  te 
his  principal,  and  he  might  dischaife  that  debt 
l)y  paying  the  same  amount  hi  any  other  lawfel 
coia.    The  currency  of  a  nation,  or  that  which 
represented  the  currency,  as  a  bill  of  exchaaige, 
bad  been  deemed  of  too  fugitive  a  aatnre  ta  t « 
placed  under  the  same  legelations  in  all  reaper ts 
as  other  property.    As  fhr  as  he  knew,  the  dis- 
tinction existed  in  every  civlllned  country,     ft 
was  founded  upon  the  very  natvre  ef  the  thhst* 
The  loan  or  deposit  of  a  horse,  or  ether  specSdc 
chattel,  implied  a  contract  to  retam  the  aane 
indivldnal  article :  the  loan  of  a  guinea,  or  af 
a  sum  of  money,  implied  no  snch  thhigi  if  it 
did,  what  woald  beceme  of  the  pradta  oC  a 
banke>  ?    Hie  cases  of  a  bill  of  lading  Mid  a 
bill  of  exchange  would  benNNe  parallHy  if  iha 
bill  of  exchange  were  for  a  partkalar  s—led 
bag  of  money ;  but  then  it  woald  cease  to  be  a  hiN 
of  exchange,  and  become  an  arder  for  a  spetMk 
bag  of  money,  not  Intended  to  circalata,  b«t  to 
tie  brought  to  the  true  owner  in  that  feisa.     Pe 
fore  he  concluded,  he  would  call  the  atteatiea 
of  the  house  to  the  very  peculiar  aitnailAB  in 
which  an  owner  of  goods  might  find  himoelf 
placed  by  this  law.    By  the  taws  of  Russia ,  and 
of  some  other  conntrles,  the  owner  < 
tually  sMpped,  who  might  have  trai 
of  ladhig  dalv  signed  by  dm  nmster 
his  fkcterin  London  for  sale,  had  a  right,  if  ha 
heard  of  the  Insoteency  of  ttie  fhciar, 
the  master  of  the  dbip,  tiefors  she 
fl  nal  pert  ef  departure,  to  leland-the 
pay  iag  a  reasoaahle  cempensatioa  for  Ibe  freiiihle 
ortosignfkeshbillsofladlag.    Whatnoald  ha 
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Hq  jQtyiriK'  of  M»ck  an  <»wiie^9  if  Jia  nhoiilii 
■AcnHttiiik  accompany  lib  own  futwerij  to 
E^§U•4ik  to  fiod^  that  lome  rick  marchant  oc 
baAkaf  to  yof  sewion  of  the  fir»t  .^t  of  billtof 
I'M^VBi*  plc4(^  .^y  tbc  ipaolvent  iactoc*  not, 
onl^f  cUifieH  Um  fooda,  but  wat  t aCiilod  hjr  tho 


%t«  tbe  Ime  pfrner,  to  recover  againai  kirn  the 
p<ia^«M»o  pC  Ua  Qwo  floods  2  Ini^  predkamaot 
wauid  be  Hnngfff  ^nd  oot  very  bonourable  Iq 
ibe  roanfiKJal  code  ^f  our  coaatry.— For  tbeM 
r«atom,'Be.  ihould  {Ue  the  bill  hia  dccide4 

Mr.  ifiM&wara,  Mr.  X  imilA,  llr.  T.jriUtm, 
aad  M^J24^^«aapporied  the  Booasure,  declv 


aJi  diwa  tiffed  with  the  eiisUng  law 
Tbo  bill  waa  read  a  Ibird  tips,  and  paiiadf . 


'r  |i''iJ»'jI' 


aacb  ol  its  eyactmaiUa  which  wera  of  &  UA^,\ 
aatofe  bad  t^U  poaaibly^  be^n  diiciimcd  withifiU .  < 
Ib^,  technical  knowlad|^«vYk|ich m^i b%ve  beeA.,, 
applied  to  them  by  tfaoM  of  bis  leaivef  IHepdil  , 
to  whose  profeayieoal  l6ajmif)g'the.GQvenimeal  - 
•rdiD^rily  hud  recourie.    The  conieqfienca  pi, 


law  e^* Saglaad  to  raaintain  a«  action  against    all  thi*  had  been,  that  eome  of  the  provi/uona.pf  J. 
A-._  .»._  -  A^  s__A  k;_  -.u.     ^  j^^ii  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  eitraordinary  oatun^'^ 

It  not  only  repealed  all  former  statu tet  r^tiv^ ,, 
to  combinations  and  conspiracies  of  workmeiiy  . 
but  it  provided  that  ao.  proceedings  should  b^ 
had  at  common  laWf  &c.,  for  the  future  (hear, 
bear),  on  account  of  any  suob  combioatiou^  . 
This  ivas  the  more  curious,  inasmuch  as  the  lu>i|. . . 
member  who  introduced  the  bUl  had  taken  ocea- 


nic that  mfrrchants,  bankers,  and  traders,  were'  siqn  to  state  what  nas  certainly  hi^  legal  an-  , 

fbbrtty — namely^,  that  of  the  member  fur  fifot   ^ 
tinjfaam,  that  the  common  law  wonld  stilly  be  ,. 
sufficient  to  prevent    inj^irlous  combinations.  ,,' 
The  bill  was  introduced  in  this  states  rf^ada  . 
second  time  on  the  2d  of  June  ;  and  on  Satur-   , 
day  the  5th,  onW  four  days  afier  the  second  ., 
reading,  waa  react  a  third  time  and  parsed,  n^itb*  , 
out  any  discuHsioni*    The  measure  was  thc^fora  , 
hurried  on  with  as  much  expedition  as  i^as  usn-  t 
ally  applied  to  the  most  pressing  bills.    To  tb«  .. 
hon.  gent,  himself  be  imputed  no  blame  for  thi^ 
dispatch.     Looking  to  tne  advanced  period,  of  , 
the  sessioot  and  the  discussibq. which  it  ,ha4pra.  ., 
ceived  in  the  committee,  it  was  nat|iral  enatiitfb   , 
that  be  should  desire  it  to  go  speedll  v  through  the 
house.    But,  since  the  passing  of  tbe.act^ Ithad, 
^ppeiaed  to  him  (Mr»  Huskisspn)  in  bis  o^cUl 
capacity  to  receive  complaints  of  the  cood  «c  t  of  , 
bodies  of  workmen  in  various  parts  of  the  cpu^.  > 
try.  They  were,  many  of  tbem,  iery  painful. acr   r 
counts ;  and  to  his  rL  hon.  friend  (Mr,.  Peel)  rp •   i 
ports  had  been  forwarded,  deuilyig  mct$  of  ,ou|^  •  , 
rage  and  violence  of  the  rtost  disgraceful  cha-  ^ 
racter  (hear,  hear).    Those  workmrn,  ahp  ha4 
misconceived  the  r^^l  object  of  the  act,  bad   } 
manifested  a  dispotitioo  to  combine  against  tha    . 
masters,  and  a  tendency  to  proceedings destruc     . 
tive  of  their  property  and  business,  which,  if  Wit   ! 
to  itself,  must  terminate  in  tibe  greatest  mischie/. 
Those  mischiefs  were  growing  in  some  districts  , , 


Cbfljiftf notfon  Laws* 

9va»9ATi  MaViCS  ^<-*Mr.  Bnkisten  rose, 
with  mnvi,  regret,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
boas*  to  Ibe.  effects  ,of  an  act  of  last  session,  bv 
whkfc  Aa  pMnblaatiop  Laws  had  been  repealed 
and  vldckirnPF  aeeme4  likely  to  be  followed  by 
iaaoiireiQiilBce  ivnd  d^iger.  The  psrties  imme- 
diaii^y  Mdoiested.  m  ^t  proceaduig  had  b^a 
sabpa^Mmtly  actia^  onder  a  mlscppstractlon  of 
lba.i»teiit|0M  of  ae  Legislature;  aad  hi  the 
nioi|aii  with  wbi^ch  ho  me%nt  to  conclude  this 
eveabag,  ba  prapqsed  to  correct  that  miacoa- 
ceptiiHO«  m4  nivt  to  re-bnact  the  combio&tlon 
lams*.  B^'.biid  always  qdvocatied  t)ie  principle 
of  IgUoviog  ofei;y  man  to  dispose  of  bis  labour 
to  tba  k^  iad^Kotage  (  and  ^e  tbougbt  that 
Biafsy  of  the  ^d  i|iwa  directly  violated  that  prin- 
ciple. Mp  tbf  Q  pffiscee^d  to  advert  to  the  bring- 
big  ii»  9f  the  &th,Geo.  IV.  <;.  ^5,  and  to  the 
avof^iObjecU  of  that  bill.  He  admitted  that 
in  piifiH|ile^ those  .objects  seemed  to  be  perfect- 
ly Ssir*  mad  equally  to  affect  workmen  and  their 
enpl^eny  bpt  i^uck  waa  not  tiie^  practical 
efrerts-s  and  ai  long  as  the  act  continued  It 
WQ^Id  fceepi  ap  between  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployer* a  fpwit,  on  one  side,  of  alarm,  on  the 
otber»of  di^triis^    But,  to  review  the  course  of    to  so  alarming  a  pitch,  that  if  they  .were  A9t 


i. 


tha  pFwceediingli  of  last  session : — A  committer 
waa  grwoced,  ^  the  motion  of  the  member  for 
Aberde#o,  /or  ianuiry  into  die  operation  of  the 
old, Java*  iCOQsiatfng  of  fifty  members;  and  it 
aadaabtedly  evamioed  a  vast  variety  of  evi- 
deace  sip^  *i\  gnestioos  connected  with  the 
snl^eol*  The  result  was^not  a  report  to  that 
boiwe».st%tiB|g  the  grounds  upon  which  the  com- 
mitte*  recoBNoen^ed  the  introdortion  of  their 
bill  I  ai^  thereby  allbrding  to  the  public,  and 
to  parlfa^laBt,  an  account  of  the  motives  which 
bidfecad  thevi  to  recpmmend  it  s  thev  only  paas- , 
ti  m  ylriag  of  resplutions  which  involved  no  such 
statsiaeaMriiatever  (bear,  bear).  He  was  him- 
self ^  Belabor  of  that  committee  I  he  mentioned 
that  dncmMUace  with  regret  {  as,  owing  to  his 
olBciai  i|TficaQoi}Sf  he  |iad  not  attende4  it  so  fre- 
qaeot^.:l|ft.he  coul4have  wi«hed,and  as  the  bn- 
pottna^^f  itf  InQuiries  demanded.  The  same 
caosea  ptj^yded  him«  ivbeo  tlie  bill  was  brought 
lato  the  Imueft  from  considerif^  it  with  all  at- 
Cc«tto«  MM  ^ase  ia  its  various  stages  (bear). 
He  anfil  go  further.,  nad  express  hia  i^sg^^  ^^ 


*  T¥i*   ifeock  Is  chiefly   reprinted   trpaa 

*l%e  apeeiih of  J.  Scarlett,  JSaqt^a  the  l^aw    -^  ^-_^-_,__^ _ 

of    Prladpal  apd  FMtor,*'    &€•      Loodoa     tbeb*  title,  to  freedom  hi  these  matters  c^nld  not 


Speedily  repressed  by  'be  intcrfbns/.ce  of  par 
liament,  bis  rt.  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  woiild  e.i;a 
long  have  to  deal  with  them  in  another  waj,by 
exerting  the  civil  authority  with  which  he  wa^ , 
invested,  and  which  be  would  not  besitaieto. 
exercise  for  protecting  the  property  and  per 
sons  of  many  of  thv  king's  sulnects  from  thastt 
organized  conspiracies.    But  oy  a  timely  ta« 
quiry  into  the  subject,  parliament  mig>*t  still  ho 
enabled  to  deal  with  it  as  a  mere  question  qf 
commercial  polity — as  a  question  relating  to 
the  rights  of  the  labourers  and  the  rights  and 
property  of  their  employers.   While  he  thus  da* 
signated  the  character  of  these  coipbiaatipos,  he 
hoped  be  should  not  be  considered  as  l^ostile  t^ 
the  right  which  every  man  bad.  generally  speak- 
ini^,  to  dispone  of  his  labour  and  skill  as  ht 
might  think  proper  (hear,  hear).    He  admitie.d. 
the  principle.    He  bisd  always  maintained  laat 
labour  was  the  poor  m^n^s  capital.  But«  on  ibp 
otl^r  hand,  be  must  as  »trenuousiy  contend  for 
the  perfect  freedom  of  those  who  were  to  give 
employment  to  that  labour  (hear,  bear).  Tbeir*a 
was  Ih^  property  which  rendered  that  laboi^r 
pecessary~-by  wqich  it  was  to  be  employed—' 
by  which  its  employment  was  to  be  paid  for.   If 


'I 


Irattriil,  Uttb 
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be  sBstaioed,  the  means  of  employing  labour 
woold  be  destroyed  i  and  the  worUM 
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«c1t<S8  wbold  be  the  Tictimt  of  a  delmive  at- 
fempt  to  iniliieDCO  and  iDtimidaie  tbeir  employ- 
ers (hear,  hear).   He  woald  not  enter  at  len|^ 
into  detaili,  bnt  be  would  advert  to  one  or  two 
papers  that  be  held  in  bit  hand,  which  pretty 
clearl}  developed  the  views  and  the  proposals 
«f  the   coin>»incd  workmen.      The  first  was 
entitled,  «*  Ibe  Articles  of  Re|;nlation  of  the 
Operative  Colliers  of  lAoark  and  Dnmbar- 
ton.**    The  second  of  **  The  Ayrshire  Associa- 
tioa  ;**  and  he  could  a  produce  a  great  number 
of  such  articles  forming  as  regular  a  constitu- 
tion as  any  of  those  they  daily  read  of  af  spring- 
ing up  in  every  part  of  the  world.    The     asso- 
ciations had  their  delegates,  their  presidents, 
tbeir  committees  of  management,  and  every 
other  sort  of  functionary  comprised  in  the  plan 
of  a  government  (a  laugh).     One  of  the  re- 
gulations provided  **  that  the  delegates  from  all 
the  different  works  should  assemble  at  one  and 
the  same  place**  on  certain  stated  occasions : 
thus  forming  a  systematic  union  of  the  work- 
men of  different  trades,  and  a  delegation  from 
each  to  one  central  meeting  (hear,  hear).  Thus 
there  was  established,  as  against  the  employ- 
ers, a  formal  system  of  delegation — a  kind  of 
ISsderal  republic,  the  trades  being  represented 
by  delegates,  forming  a  sort  of  Congress  (a 
laugh)'    Another  regulation  was  to  this  effect 
^-^*  Each  delegate  shall  be  paid  by  his  own 
work,  eicepting  only  the  President— the  Secre- 
tary— and  the  Treasurer,  fifao  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  funds.    The  delegates  are 
elected  for  six  months,  and  may  be  re-elected.** 
So  here  was  a  tax  levied  upon  each  workman 
for  purposes  of   this  mischievous  character. 
But  the  real  meaning  and  intentions  of  these 
societies,  were  shewn  in  another  article,  which 
declared  that  '*  It  is  the  duty  of  the«c  delegates, 
first,  to  point  out  the  masters  they  dislike  (hear, 
hear)  t  Secondly,  to  warn  such  masters*'— of 
what  ? — **  of  the    danger  in  which   they   are 
placed  in  consequence   of  this  combination ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  try  every  thing  which  prudence 
might  dictate  to  put  them  out  of  the  trade.** — 
In  such  a  position  '*  prudence**  implied  merely 
that  precaution  that  might  prevent  the  **  Union** 
from  being  brought  within  a  breach  of  the  law 
-  such  as  the  crime  of  murder,  for  example. 
Why,  was  it  right,  or  reasonable,  that  persons 
4»)gaged  in    commercial    or  other  pursuits — 
should  thus  be  kept  in  constant  terror  about 
their  interests  and  property  ?  To  shew  how  re- 
^ilarly  organixed  these  bodies  were,  and  bow 
they  proposed  to  exercise  the  tyranny  he  com- 
plained of,  over  such  masters  as  might  be  placed 
within  the  sphere  of  their  control,  he  wouldaU 
^ude  to  the  following  article : — ^*'  These  articles 
may  be  modified  and  altered  at  any  meeting  of 
the  delegates ;  and  if  sanctioned  at  such  meet- 
ing by  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present,  they 
shall  be  final.    The  power  of  levying  money 
^m  all  the  members  of  the  association  must  be 
left  to  the  general  committee.**    So  that  these 
were  not  to  be  voluntary,  but  compulsory  con- 
tributions—contributions  **  levied**   upon  alt 
the  parties  to  the  union.    '*  All  laws  passed  by 
tiM  dr legates  will  be  binding  on  a^l  whom 
those  delegates  renrosenL**    Now,  one  of  those 
laws  was,  *^  that  there  should  never  be  allowed 
to  be  any  stock  of  coals  in  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  masters:**  because  if  such  stocks  were  al- 
lowed, they  would  be  less  dependent  on  the 
workmen,  and  might  possess  some  means  of  res- 
eaing  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
coblion.     Other  aMociatioas«  howev«r. 
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govemed  by  regulatioas,  if  possible,  mm  er« 
traordioary.  One  was  "  that  no  man  coni^f 
into  any  district  within  the  control  assaned  by 
the  associating  parties,  should  be  alUwed  to 
work,  without  being  previously  amerced  5L, 
to  be  applied  to  the  funds  of  the  assodatioo** 
(hear).  And  another  ''  that  any  child  beng 
permitted  to  work«  should,  at  ten  yeart  old,  be 
reckoned  a  quarter  of  a  man,  aad  pay  a  pro- 
portionable amercemeut  (laughter);  at  d{b- 
teen,  to  pay  full  price.**  In  like  maaner  it  ws« 
provided,  ^*  that  any  maa  being  called  iaby  saj 
collier  to  his  assistance,  should  not  be  at  liberty 
to  work  under  him,  unlem  previouslv  sdspted 
bpr  the  society,  and  unlem  he  should  hate  psid 
his  51.'*  -Now  In  this  part  of  the  empire,  loekiif 
to  the  artificial  situation  in  which  this  cessiry 
was  placed  In  regard  to  the  poor  laws,  tkat 

Crties,  who  were  liable  some  day  or  sihrr  to 
come   reversioners  on  that  issmenie  fssd, 
had  no  right  Xjo  take  measures  that  had  an  ob- 
vious tendency  to  throw  them  on  that  fsDd,sad 
so  increase  the  burden  which  its  support  isi- 
posed  upon  the  country.    He  woald  ask  ube- 
ther  this  51.,  and  the  subscription  of  U  a  u^rfc 
to  the  amociation,  would  not  prodoce  to  escb 
of  the  parties,  if  placed  In  a  saving  bask,  far 
more  advantageous  results?  These  preiideot< 
and  members  of  committees,  were  doobtlen 
anxious  for  the  eiyoyment  of  the  power  wUcb 
such  posts  would  confer  upon  them?  Asd  wm 
it  not  a  principle  of  haman  nature,  that  is  all 
contests  lor  power,  the  most  artful  were  ibow 
who  usually  obtained  their  object  and  irated 
themselves  in  places  of  authority  ?  Tlii  coou- 
deration  rendered  it  still  morenccesmr)  tokwk 
narrowly  into  these  asaemblies.    Another  rsle 
was,  that  every  measure  should  undergo  dticii- 
sion,  and  that  the  m^ority  should  biod  the  rctl 
— a  proper  rule  In  debating  societies  (  boi  ow, 
under  these  circumstances,  not  only  iaceaiiBtrst 
with  the  righu  of  the  masters,  but  with  dir  &lr 
competition  of  the  labourers  for  emplo^Brst 
That  he  had  not  over-suted  the  facts,  thf  trti- 
cles  from  which  he  bad  been  reading  ««aU 
sufiicientlv  shew :  one  of  them  declared,**  that 
no  operative,  being  a  member  of  the  aMoci>> 
tion,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  engage  himetf  for 
any  given  time  or  (krice,  without  the  comest  •( 
the  committee  of  management;**  a  law,  wbirb 
if  put  in  practice  generally,  would  be  followed 
by  effects  be  dared  scarcely  contemplate.  Par- 
tially, it  bad  been  pot  In  practice.    There  bsd 
been  a  society  formed,  called  the  "  5fs«es*» 
Union.**  Their  principles  and  object  had  bres 
promulgated  in  the  form  of  a  dlalogse — oottbr 
less  interesting  be  it  observed,  on  that  arcosot, 
to  those  whom  they  were  addrcmed  to.    Is  thi^ 
as  in  other  concerns,  the  association  had  roar 
to  the  determination  of  not  submitting  to  tbc 
authority  of  any  persons  whom  they  hsd  stt 
themselves  appointed  or  approved.    It  appel^ 
ed  that  they  who  were  employed  as  senawe  is 
the  coasting  trade,  would  not  put  to  sea  sslrw 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  with  the  sole  extepllioof 
the  master,  were  members  of  their  uniea  (hf•^ 
hear).     It  waa  one  of  the  articles  of  tUs  srim 
that  men  thus  employed  **  should  do  noihia^ 
which  they  had  never  before  beca  called  spA 
to  do  as  seamen,**  hat  w  hich  it  was  quite  cil 
dent  it  might  be  very  material  on  parties^ 
emergencies  that   they  should  do,     Ui  iba 
house  observe  the  mischiefs  that  might  misr 
fh>m  such  a  regulatton.    Be  could  slate  s  t%^ 
that  had  retently  occurred.  In  which  a  ^f^*** 
got  on  a  faod-hanh  at  tht>  mouth  of  the  ri»«  r 
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1c  Israne  neceisary  to  have  her  ballast  shifted ; 
h  jt  it  happened  that  one  of  the  observations  in 
this  dialogue  between  Tom  and  Harry,  pur- 
ported thai  it  was  unworthy  a  seaman  to  as- 
sist in  shifting  ballast.     The  consequence  was, 
that  all  the  men  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny  i  and 
if  other  craft  had  not  come  np  to  the  vessers 
aaaistance,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  con- 
sequences might  have  ensued  to  her.    As.  soon 
as  the  balance  had  been  shifted  bv  the  craft*s 
hands,  the  men  returned  to  theirduty,  and  na- 
vigated the  vessel  as  before.     But  what  was 
the  result  of  their  refusal  to  shift  the  ballast  ? 
The  men  in  the  craft  who  had  performed  the 
service  claimed  salvage.    A  sum  of  9001.  was 
awarded  to  them  on  account  of  salvage,  which 
the  owners  were  obliged  to  pay,  the  award  de- 
claring that  the  danger  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
saved,  was  occasioned  by  the  adherence  of  the 
crew  to  the  rule  of  the  Seamen's  Union.     IC 
any  man  could  affirm  that  such  principles  and. 
coodort  were  not  matter  for  the  interference  of 
Parliament,'  be  would  say,  that  Parliament  had 
better  cease  protecting  any  species  of  proper- 
ty.    He  was  not,  however,  surprised,  when  he 
looked  at  the  wording  of  the  act  of  last  session, 
and  the  misconstruction   that  might  easily  be 
put  upon  it,  that  those  men  should  have  erro- 
neously supposed  their  proceedings  to  be  war- 
ranted by  that  act    The  2d  section  declared, 
'*  that  journeymen,  workmen,  and  other  per- 
sons^ who  shall  hereafter  enter  into  any  com- 
bination to  obtain  higher  rates  of  wages,"  and 
so  forth :   "  or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  car- 
rying on  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business, 
or  the  management  thereof,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  aoy  indictment  or  prosecution  for  conspira- 
cy, or  to  any  other  proceeding  or  punishment 
whatever,  either  under  the  common  or  statute 
law.**     Would  not  any  body  on  reading  this  sen- 
tence, suppose    it  was  almost  commendable 
for  workmen  to  combine  together  to  regulate 
the  management  of  trade.    He  did  not  doubt 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  associated  work- 
men Believed,  that  so  far  from  violating   ihe 
law,  they  had  only  been  pursuMg  a  conrse  con- 
formable with  the  meaning  jf  the  legislafnre. 
If  then,  it  were  only  to  sei  them  right,  inquiry 
should  be  forthwith  instituted. — He  Mould  next 
direct  attention  to  the  5th  section  of  the  act. 
That  provided,  not  that  any  such  combination 
tbould   be  subject  to  legal   cognizance,   but 
''  that  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  by  threa^ts 
deter  a  man  from  his  hiring,  or  engage  in  any 
combination  or  conspiracy,  to  destroy  any  ma- 
chinery, goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,    he 
siiall,  upon  being  convicted  of  such  offence  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  on  the  evidence  of  any  two 
witnesses,  be  punished  with  two  months'  im- 
prisoBment**   (near).    Now  it  surely  did  not 
require  an  act  of  Parliament  to  declare  that  to 
deter  a  man  by  threats  from  his  hiring,  or  to 
destroy,  or  combine  for  the  destruction  of  ^oods 
or  machinery,  was  an  offence  punishable  in  a 
certaio  way^  upon  conviction.    Such  acts  were 
already  offences  by  the  law  of  the  land,  inde- 
pendent of  any  thing  like  combination ;  in  so 
far,  at  least,  the  provisions  of  thu  act  were  su- 
pererogatory.   It  was  also  extraordinary  that 
the  act  should  require  the  conviction  to  be  on 
the  oath  of  two  witnesses — two  witnesses  being 
neceasary  only  in  cases  of  high  treason  and  per- 
Jury  s  and  that  the  punishment  should  be  limit- 
ed to  two  months'  imprisonment.    Here  was  a 
Ui»  that  contemplated  certain  offences  which 
kad  in  themseivet  DOthiag  necessarily  to  do 


with  the  offence  of  combination.  But  under  tbi« 
act— >*  threatening  or  plotting  together  for  the 
destruction  of  machinery,"  were  no  longercri- 
minal  offences  (hear,  hear).    The  act  was  total- 
ly inadequate  to  put  down  an  evil — not  (he  evil 
of  committing  the  offences  to  which  the  act  had 
fo  particularly  adverted,  but  the  evil  of  work- 
men being  permitted  to  ptott  and  tt:e  bold  open 
avowal  of  their  intention  to  carry  such  plats 
into  effect,  in  the  manner  he  had  pointed  out  to 
the  house — a  manner  most,  destructive  to  the 
property  of  their  employers.    If  these  misguid- 
ed men  could  be  induced,  for  one  moment,  to 
reflect  upon   the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  conduct,  they  must  see  that  no  man  would 
embark  his  capital  under  these  risks;  or  sub- 
mit its  application -to  a  control  that  nobody  with 
capital  would  for  a  moment  choose  to  endure. 
They  would  perceive  the  impossibility  of  their 
being  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  career  of 
violence  in  which  they  were  now  proceeding  t 
and  that  they  must  soon  cease  to  procure  em- 
ployment for  their  own  subsistence.     Capital 
must  desert, the  districts  in  which  they  carried 
on  their  measures;  and   ultimately,  unless  the 
evil  were  arrested,  must  leave  the  kingdom  it- 
self.    He   would  recommend  those  who  en- 
ployed  workmen,  not  lightly  to  submit  to  soch 
pretensions,  and  to  feel  assured,  that  the  magi  • 
strates  would  give  them  their  support.     If  that 
should  be  found  inadequate,  his  rt.  hon.  friend 
would  not  fail  to  afforcf  them  such  further  as- 
sistance as  might  be  necessary.    In  what  state 
the  law  should  be  put — whether  the  last  act 
should  be  repealed  altogether,  or  not,  he  was 
not  at  present  prepared  to  suggest.    He  should 
be  sorry  to  see  all  the  laws  formerly  in  force^ 
renewed ;  but  ft  might  be  well  worth  consider- 
ation to  ascertain  whether  something  more  de- 
finite and  effectual   than   the  existing,  statute 
could  not  be   devised — something  that  might 
prevent  the  evil  he  had  been  describing  from 
extending  itself  any  further  than  the  point  to 
which  it  had  already  arrived.     In  the  mean 
time,  he  felt  that  in  submitting  these  matters  to 
the  bouse,  he  was  acting  conscientiously  in  the 
discbarge  of  his  public  duty  (cheers).    He  bad 
trusted,  that  after  the  first  ebullition,  the  good 
sense  of  the  workmen  would  have   pointed  out 
to  them  the  error  of  their   proceedings.    That 
anticipation  he  could  now  no  longer  indulge. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  the  hope  of  doing  justice 
to  both  the  workmen  and  their  employers — that 
he  now  moved  **  for  the  appoiotssent  of  a  se- 
lect committee  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  Ihe 
act,  &c.,  and  to  report  their  opinion  as  to  how 
far  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeal  or  amend  the 
said  act'*  (cheers). 

Mr.  Hume  having  watched  with  great  cam 
the  operation  of  the  act,  admitted  the  workmea 
referred  to  had  very  much  misconducted  theos- 
selves.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
since  the  passing  of  that  act,  employment  had 
been  increasing,  workmen  had  been  more  in  de- 
mand :  and  it  might  be  fairly  argued  that  theso 
causes  had  tended  to  the  mischief  complained 
of,  more  than  the  repeal  of  the  former  laws  with 
respect  to  combination.  The  rt.  hon.  gent, 
stated  that  the  act  had  gone  too  far  in  repealing 
the  old  laws,  against  the  fact  of  combination  :  bo 
thought  him  mistaken*  Formerly,  if  two  or  three 
persons  were  found  together  with  papers,  they 
were  liable  to  imprisonment,  and  many  had  suf- 
fered punishment  for  being  so  found.  He  would 
call  upon  the  rt  hon.  gent  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  two  cases.  There-  might  be  meotiofi  of 
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pvnom  conblninf  p^^cenbly  for  proper  por* 
po8e»«  and  there  might  be  meeiingt  for  diaor- 
tierly  pocpoees.  The  commitfee  which  tat  oD 
this»ahiect,  drew  thU  distinction,  that  li  might 
be  laH'ful  for  men  and  masters  to  meet  together 
to  consult  upon  the  rate  of  H-age»{  but  if  three 
masiert  met  to  settle  wages,  or  three  men, 
they  might  be  prosecuted.  TIUb  was  more  tban 
fair  to  the  masters,  when  it  was  rememhe/cd, 
that  o.ut  of  the  many  cases  of  conspiracy  ilgainst 
masters  none  were  proved,  from  the  difficuliy 
of  procuring  evidence  ;  while  the  convictions 
of  tbe  men  were  innunrerable.  The  puniah« 
meot  inflicted  for  the  oQence  of  combining  by 
88  and  S9  C«eo.  Ill,,  was  imprisonment  for  twto 
months.  The  question  was,  whether  this  or  any 
other  punishment  was  necessary,  unless  in  cases 
where  the  men  violently  interfered  with  the  pro* 
perty  of  their  masters  or  fellow  worluneil. 
Ills  ouinion  undoubtedly  was,  that  both  parties 
should  be  free  to  malie  wbat  bargains,  and  to 
act  in  what  manner,  they  should  deem  best  for 
their  own  interest  He  thought  the  law,  as  it 
ituiid  at  present,  was  as  strong  as  it  need  be, 
and  be  should  therefore  oppose  any  Increase  of 
it«  severity  upon  one  of  the  parties,  while  the 
other  was  left  untouched.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
thut  the  Union  Societies  in  Dublin  bad  been 
productive  of  great  evil ;  many  persons  had 
actually  been  murdered ;  but  then  he  was  tmppy 
to  observe  that  although  these  Union  Societies 
existed  ulsoin  England,  they  wore  not  attended 
with  any  of  the  dreadful  evils  which  accompanied 
them  in  Ireland,  In  Dublin,  if  the  curriers 
were  offended  with  their  masters,  they  appli<id 
to  the  carpenters,  and  marked  out  the  objirtu 
of  their  censure ;  if  the  carpenters  were  of- 
fended with  theirs,  they  applied  to  the  shoe- 
makers, or  to  some  other  trade,  and  then  the  In- 
dividual,  who  was  afterwards  assunited,  could 
not  bring  any  of  the  offenders  tj  justice,  for 
they  were  all  nnk.no wn  to  him.  These  things, 
however,  would  never  have  been  heard  of  hot 
for  the  very  defective  state  of  the  police  of 
Dublin.  To  repress  such  a  system,  no  law 
could  be  too  severe  (  but  his  olgection  to  the 
combination  law  was,  that  it  punished  the 
whole  class  for  the  oflence  of  a  few  of  its  mem- 
bers (bear).  He  admitted  that  the  seamen  had 
acted  with  eztrenie  impropriety  (  bnt  they  were 
jBotthe  only  persons  who  had  acted  with  impru- 
dence and  impropriety.  In  some  cases  the  con- 
duct of  the  masters  was  wome  than  that  of  the 
men.  The  first  act  of  combination  in  Glasgow 
was  the  act  of  the  masters.  A  few  men  of  Mr. 
Punlop*s  manufactory  disagreeing  with  their 
jmasters,  he  believed,  upon  some  point  of  wages, 
they  declined  to  continue  working  for  him. 
The  masters  immediately  combined ;  for  Ihey 
called  a  meeting,  at  which  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, and  at  which  they  came  to  a  rek>lotfoo 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  meti.  Tbuy  pab- 
lished  a  notice,  that  **  if  the  men  of  Mr.  Duo- 
Jo  p*s  factory  did  not  return  to  their  work  on  or 
l>efore  a  certain  morning,  they  would  discharge 
from  their  employ  all  the  men,  amouniiiig  in 
number  to  ten  tbiiusand,  until  Mr.  Duniop*s 
men  returned.**  The  workmen  who  had  gone 
away  disclaimed  actint;  in  concart  witli  any 
others,  and  said,  *  Do  not  punish  them  for 
what  we  have  done  i*  but  their  disclaimer  was 
not  attended  to,  and  alt  the  men  in  Glasgow  of 
the  same  trade  were  actually  tamed  oat  of  their 
employment  Now  he  would  ask«  whether  the 
mere  declining  on  the  part  of  tlie  men  tu  work 
for  their  nasiefs  wfjk  to  be  put  in  comparison 


irlth  the  eoonnity  af  that  act  of  te  aaslan  I 
fint  that  was  not  all.  Tha  property  of  the 
masters  enabled  them  to  get  the  better  of  the 
men,  w|io  were  at  last  obliged  to  come  to  oo- 
condiitionally.  When  thpy  did  so,  the  masten 
severely  ptnii4ied  their  resistance  by  dedocting 
tlie  loss  they  had  sneiained  by  this  ceesatioo  of 
labour  firom  the  amoaat  of  the  men*s  wages,  the 
men  behiig  obliged  to  pa|r  at  the  rate  of  lew  per 
cent,  per  week,  until  llie  masters  derlated 
themselves  'satisfied.  He  asked  whrthrr 
the  refaKsl  of  the  seamen  to  sail  might  oot 
have  pr  iceaded  from  some  act  performed  bjr 
their  masien— and  whether  St  were  compara- 
ble in  mischief  to  the  condaci  of  the  <«lasfow 
masters  I  Cooibtnations  were  carried  on  by 
both  parties  {  but  the  stronger  of  these  were  the 
masters.  A  person  employing  a  great  onmbrr 
of  men  in  the  tin  trade  In  |j«>ndon«  bad  aera- 
tion to  find  fault  with  ime  of  hi«  men  An-  drink* 
ing,  and  he  flnaliy  discharged  him.  He  waa  t«>id 
by  the  man,  that  ifhe  did  m  all  the  others  would 
leave  him  \  but  he  persevered,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  all  the  men  In  the  factwy, 
amounting  to  74,  quittecl  him  on  the  following 
morning.  This  gentleman  put. an  advertise- 
ment into  the  papers,  in  whic:i  he  stated  that  be 
wanted  men,  but  that  he  would  not  engage  any 
who  belonged  to  the  Union.  His  advertise- 
ment was  answered,  and  he  gradually  tilled  bia 
factory  with  men  not  connected  wiib  the  }4ori- 
ety.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  tlie  master 
was  again  triumphant.  TMs  case,  too«  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  which  had  been  as- 
cribed to  the  seamen  I  and  that  ayatesa  was 
common  with  the  mastem  It  was  a  rec«latioo 
of  the  masters  In  many  places,  that  any  person 
who  quitted  one  factory,  ihonld  ooc  be  em. 
ployed  in  another ;  and  that  object  vnu  ef- 
fecied  by  the  masters  sending  round  llsta  to 
each  other,  of  the  men  who,  frjm  whatever 
causes,  ha^  quitted  their  employmeot  \  ao  that 
no  man  whohuppened  to  dilerwlth  hisoumter, 
could  sneered  in  obtaining  employmcBt  olofr- 
where.  If  tlut  were  not  a  coabhiatloa  ' '  b» 
odiooii  combination,  amopg  tlie  masters,  ho  dM 
not  know  what  could  deservo  th^  oaaie  (boor). 
For  his  own  part  he  disapproved  of  anch  {ir»- 
ceedings,  whether  adopted  by  ssastefs  or  bmo. 
In  his  opinion,  both  sides  bad  gonefisr  boyood 
what  he  hoped  they  woald  have  done,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  combiaatkHi  lawii  lo  soak- 
ing these  observations,  he  wished  to  show  that 
t^e  fault  in  these  cases,  did  aot  rest  atone  svith 
the  juomeymen.  This  being  admitted,  there 
was  no  one  who  more  lieartily  coocorred  srith 
the  rt.  bon,  gent  tlmn  be  did.  In  the  nrourietj 
of  punishing  any  measures  of  lalUaiilathMa, 
whether  adopted  by  masters  or  men.  If  the 
enactment  were  fair  and  eqaitable  it  woald  be 
received  with  pleasure  by  both  partiaa.  Bot 
let  not  the  house  be  too  severe,  Tbe  oavcre 
law  against  combination  amongst  colliem*  won 
entirely  inefficient.  The  Lord  Advocato  of 
Scotland  expressed  his  readiness  to  try  «ho>^ 
ther  it  would  wot  be  better  to  removoit.  Thin 
proved  that  stroog  meaanres  were  sot  <ho  heat 
for  pottlog  down  aa  evil  of  this  dascriplioa. 
Much  depended  on  the  condoct  of  maaletn  to- 
wards their  men  9  and  especially  on  the  wary 
in  which  they  treated  tlieir  deomoda.  if  \ 
demands  were  reasooable,  they  oagbt  to  bo  < 
plied  with  1  if  unreasonable,  ths  BMSlei 
make  a  firm  stand,  aad  panish  every 
had  reconrse  to  violence,  or  Intimidaiion. 
'  Mr.  l*esl»  after  commentii^  on  the  pnecspiin^ 
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ttoo  widi  wUcb  the  lait  act  UA  been  pAflsed, 
ceHcd  to  obKrve  that  the  JOth  reioltttioB  of 
the  committee  let  forth,  '*  that  it  was  necessary, 
ia  reaMviog  the  comUnatioo  laws*  that  mca- 
•are*  rimvld  be  taken  to  prevent  the  workmen 
fnm  ha?ln^  reconne  tofhreati,  iotfaaldatioo, 
er  other  Improper  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
htefferiai^  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
erof  compellins  mastrrt  from  the  emploTment 
of  their  capital  in  any  way  they  thooght  best** 
Now  what  was  the  secarity  devised  for  carry- 
fnip  that  resolution  into  efect  ?  It  was  that  a 
party  coovkted  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnes- 
ses, of  ha  vinf  nted  threats  or  violence,  should 
he  paniahable  by  two  montlis  IteprisoniAenL 
This  enactment  enabled  tlie  guilty  to  escape  \ 
for  what  was  mid  or  done  to  l^tfanldate,  was 
fmerally  tn  the  premoce  only  of  the  master. 
Aad  why  should  two  witneisek  be  required  ? 
Be  really  could  not  tell  f  but  that  was  a  feature 
of  ilii4  law  wMch  loucfly  called  for  alteratiuo. 
Tlie  great  evil  of  thbsystemi  so  murlous  to  the 
frvedom'of  tradcywas  the  plan  of  delegation. 
Jit  tUa  moment  a  committee  of  dele^tes  was 
silting  in  the  Thames.  These  persons  Were  to 
ind  employment  for  those  who  were  out  of 
work — they  were,  in  fact,  to  dictate  to  the 
naster-shipwrights  as  to  whom  tbev  Should  or 
should  Bot  employ.  On  one  occasion  four  or 
f  ve  m«ii  went  to  the  yard  of  a  shipwright,  and 
applied  for  work.  The  superintendant  told 
them,  that  his  master  bad  iiands  enough  al- 
rrady  ;  and  the  parties  were  desired  to  quit  the 
yiMA  Thry  uburered,  (hat  they  were  lyot  by 
the  committee  t  end  that  employment  must  be 
UmnA  for  them.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Wby,  because  the  shipwright  refused  to  em- 
ph>y  these  men,  all  the  other  men*  to  the  num- 
ber of  tome  kundreds,  quitted  the  yard  (bear, 
hear).  Thb  same  svstem  was  carried  on  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  ^d  re- 
ceived communications  from  varioas  places, 
and  he  fooad  that  in  many  Instances  where 
artiBccrt  arcre  recelvtag  from  Ave  to  six  shll- 
ttaga  a-day,  they  were  not  satisfied  to  proceed 
with  their  work,  bnt  set  aboat  itipulatfaig  with 
their  snaslcrs,  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices 
they  ribtmid  eatertaifr<-as'to  the  employment  of 
eld  aod  young  men— and  a  Variety  of  other 
matters  with  which  tbev  had  nothing  to  do. 
Sach  a  system  tended  to  bring  back  that  worst 
el  all  doctrines,  a  maximum  of  wages — and 
waa,  in  fact,  asost  fayurions  to  the  workmen 
Ihemaelves  (hear,  hear).  The  able,  active, 
aad  iBtelilgent  workmen  had,  nnouestionably, 
a  right  to  receive  BMire  than  the  old  and  incom- 
petent i  but  sach  a  system  would  place  old  and 
yong,  skilful  and  incompetent,  on  the  same 
leveL  The  htfa.  gent  (Mr.  Hume)  wished  to 
show  that  all  the  blame  in  cases  of  combination 
did  not  rest  wi|h  die  men.  Now  he  did  not 
wirii  to  argue  that  point.  He  did  not  want  to 
eslahllah  the  asasters  against  the  men,  or  the 


against  the  masters.  It  was  lio  satlsfac- 
tten  to  him  to  say  that  the  fault  lay  in  this 
quarter  or  In  that  If  the  austers  behaved  ill, 
let  there  be  a  law  which  should  apply  to  them; 
and  if  the  men  conducted  themselves  fanpro- 
pcrlT,  let  them  be  amenable  also  (bear).  If 
the  dBBgeraas  elects  of  coospiracy,  the  conse- 
;ca  which  the  conUnaance  of  such  an  evil 
have  on  the  interests  of  thote  who  were 
forward  In  sapflort  of  the  system  wei^ 
pointed  out,  sach  an  ea position  would  have  a 
atfuag  effect  on  those  deluded  men,  and  would, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  put  a  stop  to  a  course  of 
proceeding  which  strnck  at  the  root  of  all  free-' 


d(MI  6f  trade  (heaO.  It  iipti^Hfed  ffbfll  O^ 
evidence  of  a  gehtleAan  who  had  been  eza* 
mined  before  the  committee*  that  In  the  cotttnd 
of  the  fast  thtee  yehrs,  no  less  than  teh  lives 
were  lost  in  Dublin,  in  consequence  of  tinniat* 
lions  connected  with  the  combfnatlonkof  trades| 
and  not  a  single  person  concerned  ia  thotlft 
murders  bad  been  brought  to  JaMice*(hekr)* 
Bnt  how  was  this  secrecy  presorted?  They 
bad  been  told  by  the  member  for  Aberdeea* 
If  the  carpenters  turned  out,  tbey  eibplovcd  the 
joiners  to  execute  their  vengeance  i  and  if  the 
joiners  turned  out,  they  called  on  (he  cUttMfft* 
ters  for  amistance.  By  this  course  of  proceed* 
lug,  the  perpetrators  of  murders  ahd  aashulth 
Were  not  recognized.  It  was  horrible  to  thibk, 
that,  by  thi«  union  of  trades,  as  it  Was  called) 
persons  Who  had  committed  no  oflenee  what* 
ever  Were  visited  with  th«  penalty  of  death 
(hekr).  One  regnlation,  it  appealed ,  wat,  thkl 
too  master  should  have  more  than  t#elve  ap« 
prentices  t  and  another  regulkted  (he  tMmb«ir 
of  machines  which  a  mattufocturer  dNmld  b^ 
allowed  to  use.  He  would  relate  the  cas«  Ht 
Mr.  Robinson,  an  eminent  iron-master,  hi  tfa« 
sister  country.  H[e  had  procured  anenglne^ 
similar  to  that  used  in  Birmingbam,  ftfr  toanu^ 
facturing  nails.  The  consequence  was,  that  k 
meeting  of  3,000  persons  of  dilferent  trader 
took  place,  and  they  declared,  that  if  BIV.  R^ 
binson  persisted  in  manufocturing  tho*  nafls^ 
they  would  drive  them  crooked  (a  lau|fb)» 
The  work  was  given  up ;  aod  Btr.  Robtnkb* 
was  thrown  back  on  Birmingbam  for  a  tuf^piy 
of  nails.  But  for  the  mbconduct  of  ti^Me  peo> 
pie,  the  nails  would  have  been  mahufocttorei 
in  Ireland,  and  employment  would  have  beeh 
afforded  for  themselves  and  families.  Me  Wak 
not  anxious  to  have  the  old  laws  revived  \  bift 
he  wished  to  see  a  remedy  provided  aihinsl 
the  abominable  system  of  delegatibh.  9otn» 
persons  wished,  on  occasions  of  ihsubbrdhna* 
tion  amongst  workmen,  to  have  Immediate  i^- 
course  to^  millury  power.  This,  he  conceiv- 
ed, would  be  very  Improper,  except  in  ctuk^  ot 
actual  violence.  The  only  s>steni  that  tfould  b^ 
acted  on  under  the  existing  laW,was  to  fofb  to  a  air 
refractory  workmen  .and  leave  them  to  coAe  to 
their  senses.  But  this  was  not  without  dan^ef. 
The  case  of  a  tin-man  had  been  insfanded, 
whose  men,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  had  leA 
him,  and  who  had  refused  to  Uke  any  of  thelh 
back.  Now,  be  must  say,  it  was  twenty  ibo^ 
sand  chances  to  one  diat  the  life  of  that  in8l» 
vidual  would  not  be  safe  in  die  streets  aftt^ 
night.foll.  The  apprehensloiis  of  masters  wbH 
were  really  afraid  to  act,  strongly  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  ;  and  he  hoped  that, 
having  lobked  into  die  whole  sulyect,  aii  una- 
nimous feeling  would  pervade  the  house  to 
adopt  som«  efficient  measure  to  check  the  evil, 
which  was  at  present  only  in  progrem,  but  which, 
if  suffered  to  arrive  at  maturity,  would  pro- 
duce more  diAstrotis  effSects  than  any  he  had 
witnessed  since  he  entered  into  publie  life. 

Mr.  H,  Gunuy  defended  the  conduct  of  thb 
last  committee  i  and  contended  that  the  combl* 
nadon  lawt,  so  far  from  removing  the  evib  at- 
tendant on  cdmbinadoa.  In  reality,  greatly 
aggravated  tbeitL 

Sir  If.  rr.  RidUy  taid,  that  some  of  the  work* 
men  believed  that  Mr.  Hume  bad  repea*3d  an 
the  combinaiiou  laws  s  and,  therefore,  Uiat  thejr 


•  It  was  afterwafds  staiM  (AffTfl  fl)  tiM 
two  and  not  tea  lives  had  been  lost 
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ptnonfl  conblnijif  p^tcenbW  for  proper  por* 
po8e»«  and  there  might  be  meetings  for  diaor- 
tferly  porpotes.  The  committee  which  tat  on 
this  subject,  drew  this  distioction,  that  it  might 
be  lawful  for  men  aod  masters  to  meet  together 
to  consult  upon  the  rate  of  wages  i  but  if  three 
masters  met  to  settle  wages,  or  three  men, 
they  might  be  prosecuted.  This  was  more  tban 
fair  to  tho  masters,  when  it  was  rememhe/cd, 
Ihat  out  of  the  many  cases  of  ponspi/acy  ilgaiost 
masters  none  were  proved,  from  the  difficuUy 
of  procuring  evidence  ;  while  the  convictions 
of  tbe  men  were  innumerable.  The  punish- 
ment inflicted  Cor  the  oQence  of  combining  by 
88  and  39  Caeo.  III.,  was  imprisonment  for  twto 
months,  Tbe  question  was,  whether  this  or  any 
other  punishment  was  necessary,  unless  in  cases 
where  the  men  violently  interfered  with  the. pro- 
perty of  their  masters  or  fellow  workmen. 
His  opinion  undoubtedly  was,  that  both  parties 
sliould  be  free  to  mahe  what  bargains,  and  to 
act  in  what  manner,  they  should  deem  best  for 
their  own.  interest  He  thought  the  law,  as  it 
itood  at  present,  was  as  strong  as  it  need  be, 
and  he  should  therefore  oppoHe  any  increase  of 
its  severity  upon  one  of  the  parties,  while  the 
other  was  left  untouched,  ^e  was  sorry  to  say 
that  the  Union  Societies  in  Dublin  had  been 
productive  of  great  evil ;  many  persons  had 
actually  been  murdered  $  but  then  he  was  happy 
to  observe  that  altl^ough  these  Union  Societies 
enlisted  ul«oin  England,  they  were  pot  attended 
withany  of  the  dreadful  evils  which  accompanied 
them  in  Ireland.  In  Dublin,  if  the  curriers 
were  oltendcd  with  th<Mr  masters,  they  applied 
to  the  carpenters,  and  roarlked  out  the  obj«*cfs 
of  their  censure ;  if  the  carpenters  were  of- 
fended with  theirs,  they  applied  to  the  shoe- 
makers, or  to  some  other  trade,  and  then  the  in. 
dividual,  who  was  afterwards  assaulted,  could 
not  bring  any  of  the  offenders  to  justice,  for 
they  were  all  unknown  to  him.  These  things, 
ho^K^ser^  would  never  have  been  heard  of  but 
for  the  very  defective  state  of  the  police  of 
J)ublin.  To  repress  such  a  sjrstrn,  no  law 
could  be  too  severe  %  but  his  olgection  to  the 
combination  law  was,  that  it  punished  tbe 
whole  class  for  tbe  offence  of  a  few  of  its  mem- 
bers (bear).  He  admitted  that  the  seamen  had 
acted  with  eztrpnie  impropriety  i  but  they  were 
jDOt  the  only  persons  who  had  acted  with  Impru- 
dence and  impropriety.  In  some  cases  the  con^ 
duct  of  the  masters  was  worse  than  that  of  tbe 
men.  The  first  act  of  combination  in  Glasgow 
was  the  act  of  the  masters.  A  few  men  of  Mr. 
Dunlop*s  manufactory  disagreeing  with  their 
masters,  he  believed,  upon  some  point  of  wages, 
they  declined  to  continue  working  for  him. 
The  masters  immediately  combined ;  for  Ihey 
called  a  meeting,  at  which  the  lubject  was  dis- 
cussed, and  at  which  they  came  to  a  reiolntfon 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  meti.  They  pnb- 
lished  a  notice,  that  ^*  if  the  men  of  Mr.  Ditn- 
Jop*s  factory  did  not  return  to  their  work  on  or 
before  a  certain  morning,  they  would  discharge 
from  their  employ  all  the  men,  amountiiig  in 
number  to  ten  thimsand,  until  Mr.  Duniop*s 
men  returned.**  The  workmen  who  had  gone 
away  disclaimed  acting  in  concert  with  any 
others,  and  said,  *  Do  not  puniah  them  for 
what  we  have  done  i*  but  their  disclaimer  wM 
not  attended  to,  and  all  tbe  men  in  Glasgow  of 
the  same  trade  were  actually  turned  oat  of  their 
employment  Now  he  wonid  ask«  whether  tbe 
mere  declining  on  the  part  of  tbe  men  tu  work 
for  Uwir  nasien  wfu  to  bo  put  ii^  camp«u1ion 


with  the  enonnity  of  that  act  of  te  asMten^ 
fiut  that  was  not  ail.  Tbe  wrwperty  nC  tbe 
masters  enabled  them  to  gi*t  the  better  of  the 
men,  who  were  at  last  obliged  to  come  in  a»- 
conditionally.  When  they  did  so,  the  mtokm 
severely  puniidied  their  resistance  by  deducting 
the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  this  ccswtioo  of 
labour  firom  the  amoojit  of  the  men*s  wage««  the 
men  bei^  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  ie»  per 
cent  per  week,  until  tbe  masters  drrlated 
thennelves  tattofled.  He  asked  wbrihrr 
the  refnsal  of  the  seamen  to  sail  Might  net 
have  priceoded  from  some  act  perfcrmed  by 
their  masters — «nd  whether  it  were  compara- 
ble in  wi»c;hief  to  the  ^endact  of  the  f*ia^nw 
masters?  Conibtnations  were  carried  on  by 
both  parties  {  but  tbe  stronger  of  these  were  the 
masters.  A  person  employing  a greit  ooabrr 
of  men  in  the  tin  trade  In  London,  bad  occa- 
sion to  find  fault  with  one  of  his  men  Ibr  driafc- 
ing,  and  he  finally  discharged  him.  He  waa  i<iid 
by  the  man.  that  if  be  did  no  all  tbe  others  woald 
leave  him  i  hut  he  persevered,  and  tke  cvnse- 
quence  was,  that  all  tho  men  In  the  fhrtwy* 
amounting  to  74,  quitted  him  oo  tlie  followia< 
morning.  I'his  gentleoian  put  an  8dwrfi«p> 
ment  into  the  papers,  in  wluc:i  he  atated  tWt  be 
wanted  men,  but  that  he  would  not  engage  any 
who  belonged  to  tbe  Union.  His  advertise- 
ment was  answered,  and  he  gradually  filled  hA 
factory  with  men  not  coimected  wiib'lbo  Soci- 
ety. In  this  instance,  therefore,  the  HMsiev 
was  again  triumphant.  TMs  case,  tiio,  pf«* 
ceeded  on  the  principle  whirh  had  becai  a*> 
cribeti  to  the  seamen;  and  that  ayslens  was 
common  with  the  mastem  It  waa  a  refnialioa 
of  the  masters  in  many  places,  that  aoy  pev«oa 
who  quitted  one  factory,  should  aoc  he  em- 
ployed in  another ;  and  that  olject  wu  rf> 
fecied  by  the  nmsters  sending  round  llsia  lo 
each  other,  of  the  men  who,  frjm  whalover 
causes,  ha^  quitted  their  eaploymeat  i  oo 
no  man  wholiuptirned  to  difier  with  biai 
could  succeed  in  obtaining  eaployoMat 
where.  If  that  were  not  n 
odious  combination,  amopg  the  asasters,  bo  did 
not  know  what  could  doservO  lb*  mar  (besr>. 
For  his  own  part  he  disapproved  ofoocb  ps^^ 
ceedings,  whether  adopted  by  ssaoters  or  acou 
In  his  opinion,  both  sides  bad  gone  fisr  boyosid 
what  he  hoped  they  woold  have  dooe,  aftsr 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  law^  lo  mak- 
ing these  observations,  be  wished  to  show  ibot 
the  fault  in  these  cases,  did  not  reel  olooe 
the  journeymen.  This  being  odnsitted, 
was  no  one  who  more  beartily  coocorred 
the  rt.  bon,  gent  tban  be  did,  tn  tbe  ■toipncty 
of  punishing  any  measnros  of  Inffmldstisa, 
whether  adopted  by  masters  or  ibco.  If  Ar 
enactment  were  fair  and  eqoitable  it  woold^bo 
received  with  pleasure  by  both  partisk 
let  not  tbe  house  be  too  severe, 
law  against  combination  omoog st 
entirely  inefficient  The  Lord  Ad^ 
Scotland  expressed  his  reodiooaa  so  tiy 
ther  it  would  not  be  better  to  rsssowslt* 
proved  that  strong  mesMures  were  sot 
fiir  putting  down  an  evil  of  dda 
Much  depended  oo  tbe  coodort  of 
wards  their  men  i  and  espocially  on  Ibo 
in  which  tbe.y  treated  tbeir  demaoda     if  i 


demands  were  reasonable,  tboy  ought  I*  bo  com- 
piled with  I  if  unreawmablo,  Ike  mostiifs  ^aoM 
make  a  fksn  stand,  and  poaiik  ov ory  ooe  wl» 


had  recourse  to  violence,  or  Iniimidstinn 
Mr.  /^silyallor  comiwencing  on  llw 
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tioB  wifli  wUch  the  last  act  hU  been  pAflsed, 
cerdcd  to  obKfVf  that  the  lOth  reaoIutioB  of 
the  committee  let  forth,  **  that  it  was  necessary, 
ia  remonai:  the  combinatloo  lews,  that  mea- 
sures shonld  be  taken  to  prevent  the  workmen 
from  bavin;  recourse  to  threats,  intimidation, 
or  other  improper  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
Interferlnir  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
or  of  compelling  masters  from  the  emplovment 
of  their  capiut  in  anj  way  they  tlmucht  nest** 
Now  what  i»as  tlw  secnrity  devised  for  carry- 
ing tliat  resolution  into  eBbct  ?  It  was  that  a 
party  convicted  on  tiw  evidence  of  two  witoes* 
ses,  of  having  nsed  threats  or  violence,  should 
be  punishable  by  two  montlis  ilnprisoBiAenL 
Thu  cdactmebt  enabled  tlie  guilty  to  escape  $ 
for  what  was  said  or  done  to  l^thnidate,  was 
generally  in  tlie  pressnce  only  of  the  master. 
And  why  should  two  witaessek  be  k«qnifed  ? 
He  really  could  not  tell  f  but  that  was  a  feature 
of  thi«  law  which  loudly  called  for  alteratiott. 
The  great  evil  of  thissystem»  so  mnrious  to  the 
freedom'of  trader  was  the  plan  of  ddegation. 
At  thu  moment  a  committee  of  dele|;ates  was 
sitting  in  the  Thames.  These  persons  Were  te 
find  employment  for  those  who  were  out  of 
work — ^they  were.  In  fact,  to  dictate  to  the 
riaster-sbipwrights  as  to  whom  tliev  should  or 
should.net  employ.  On  one  occasion  four  or 
five  mm  went  to  the  yard  of  a  shipwright,  and 
applied  for  Work.  The  superintendimt  told 
them,  that  bis  master  had  nands  enough  al- 
ready ;  and  the  parties  were  desired  to  quit  the 
rud  Thfy  tiMivered,  (hat  they  were  lyot  by 
the  committee  %  and  that  employment  must  be 
C§imd  for  them.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  because  tlie  shipwright  refused  to  em- 
ploy  tiiese  men,  all  the  other  men,  to  the  num- 
ber of  i6me  hundreds,  quitted  the  yard  (hear, 
hear).  Thb  same  svstem  was  carried  on  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  ,had  re- 
ceived communications  firoth  varions  places, 
and  he  fonnd  tliat  in  many  Ihstances  where 
artificei%  were  receiving  from  live  to  kiz  shil- 
lings a-day,  they  were  not  satisfied  to  prnceed 
with  their  work,  but  set  about  itipnlathig  with 
their  amsierSfas  to  the  number  of  apprentices 
they  should  entertaifr*-as  to  the  employment  of 
old  and  youag  men— and  a  Variety  of  other 
maUers  with  which  timv  had  nothing  to  do. 
Sack  a  system  tended  to  bring  back  that  worst 
ef  all  doctHaes,  a  maximum  of  wages — and 
was,  ia  fact,  most  fayurlons  to  the  workmen 
themselves  (hear,  hear).  The  able,  active, 
and  iatelllgeat  workmen  had,  unquestionably, 
a  right  to  receive  mere  than  the  old  and  incom- 
petent i  but  such  a  system  wonld  place  old  and 
yenog,  sfcilfnl  and  incompetent,  on  the  same 
levcL  The  Into,  gent  (Mr.  Hume)  wished  to 
show  tluctall  the  blame  in  cases  of  combination 
did  not  rest  wUh  the  men.  Now  he  did  not 
wish  to  argue  that  point.  He  did  not  want  to 
establish  the  masters  against  the  men,  or  the 
men  against  the  masters.  It  was  bo  satufac- 
(h>a  to  him  to  say  that  the  fault  lay  in  this 
quaiter  er  lb  that  If  the  masters  behaved  ill, 
let  there  be  a  law  which  should  apply  to  them; 
end  if  the  men  cbnduCted  themselves  hnpro- 
pcrly,  let  them  be  amenable  also  (hear).  If 
the  dangeroos  effects  of  conspiracy,  the  conse- 

;es  which  the  continuance  of  such  an  evil 
ive  on  the  interests  of  thofte  who  were 

forward  In  support  of  the  system  were 
pointed  out,  sach  an  exposition  would  have  a 
strong  effect  oa  those  deluded  men,  and  wonld, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  put  a  stop  to  a  course  of 
ptocccding  which  struck  at  the  root  of  aO  free-' 


doril  6f  trade  (heuO*  1^  ^pp(*lifed  fi'ofll  th^ 
evidence  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  exa^ 
mined  before  the  committee,  that  In  the  cobM 
of  the  fast  three  yehrs,  no  less  than  trt  lit^ 
were  lost  in  Dublin,  in  consequence  of  tinuiat^ 
t ions  connected  with  the  combinations  of  trades| 
and  not  a  single  person  concerned  in  thOii^ 
murders  had  been  brought  to  Justice*  (lMbr)u 
But  how  was  this  secrecy  preserved  7  They 
had  been  told  by  the  member  for  Aberdeifa. 
tf  the  carpenters  turned  out,  they  ediplovcd  the 
jolneiPs  to  execute  their  vengeance  t  and  if  the 
joiners  turned  out,  they  called  oh  the  atrfth* 
ten  for  assbtance.  By  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing, the  perpetrators  of  mttl'ders  abd  atokultk 
Were  not  recognised.  It  was  horrtble  te  thibh, 
thht,  by  thiH  union  of  trades,  as  It  Was  tailed) 
persons  Who  had  committed  no  ofleneewbat* 
ever  were  visited  with  th^  petialty  of  death 
(hear).  One  regnlation,  it  appeuted,  was,  thkt 
ho  master  should  have  more  than  twelve  ap« 
prentices;  and  another regulkted  (he  trbmbeV 
of  machines  which  a  manufacturer  Aould  M 
allowed  to  use.  He  would  relate  the  cas4  di 
Mr.  Robinson,  an  eminent  iron-raaster»  te  tfa« 
sister  country.  H[e  had  procured  anenglne^ 
similar  to  that  used  In  Birmingham,  ftfr  toant- 
facturing  nails.  The  consequence  Wks,  that  t 
meeting  of  3,000  persons  of  ditferent  trad^ 
took  place,  and  they  declared,  that  if  MV*.  R^ 
binson  persbted  in  manufbcturing  tbosis  nalts^ 
they  would  drive  them  crooked  (a  lah|fb)* 
The  work  was  given  up ;  and  Mr.  Roblnftb* 
was  thrown  back  on  Birmingham  for  a  «n|yply 
of  nails.  But  for  the  mbconduct  of  those  i^o> 
pie,  the  nails  would  have  been  mahhfocturei 
in  Ireland,  and  employment  Would  have  beeh 
afforded  for  themselves  and  families.  Me%iit 
not  anxious  to  have  the  old  laws  revived  j  bift 
he  wished  to  see  a  remedy  provided  a^kbisl 
the  abominable  system  of  delegaliMi.  s(hm> 
persons  wbhed,  on  occasions  of  ilisubbhlhiili* 
tion  amongst  workmen,  to  have  Immediate  Ye- 
course  to  Ae  military  power.  This,  he  conceiv- 
ed, would  be  very  impro|>er,  exce|it  in  cUAes  ot 
actual  violence.  The  only  s>Bteni  that  ifonfd  b^ 
acted  on  under  the  existing  IaW,Was  to  funi  b'ti  air 
refractory  workmen^nd  leave  them  to  come  to 
their  senses.  But  thb  was  Hot  wltboM  A^til;et, 
The  case  of  a  tin-man  had  b^en  instanced, 
whose  men,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  had  le^ 
him,  and  who  had  refused  to  take  any  of  thelh 
back.  Now,  be  must  say,  It  was  twenty  (hb^ 
sand  chances  to  one  Aat  the  life  of  that  IbSI- 
vidttal  would  not  be  safe  in  the  streets  aft^ 
night-fall.  The  apprehensions  of  masters  wbh 
Were  really  nfnii  to  act,  sthmgly  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  legislature ;  and  be  hoped  that, 
having  lobiied  into  the  whole  Anigect,  aii  una- 
nimous feeling  would  pervade  the  house  to 
adopt  soin^  efficient  measure  to  chech  the  evil, 
which  wasat  pre^nt  only  in  progren,  but  which, 
if  suffered  to  arrive  at  maturity,  would  pro- 
duce more  disastrous  etfSecti  thhn  any  he  had 
witnessed  since  he  entered  into  publie  life. 

Mr.  H,  Ounujf  defended  the  condkict  of  thb 
last  committee }  and  contended  that  the  combi- 
nation lawti  so  far  from  removing  the  evih  at- 
tendant on  combination,  in  reality,  greMly 
aggravated  them. 

Sir  If.  fr.  RidUy  taid,  that  some  of  the  worlt- 
men  believed  that  Mr.  Hume  had  repca*3d  all 
the  combination  laws  I  and,  therefore,  that  they 


•  It  was  afterwaris  fltuM  (April  SI)  tiit 
two  and  not  ten  lives  had  beea  lost 
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MMt  Jatt  4io  as  they  plea^d.  Tbo  borne  was 
tbl4i  that  the  masters  might  easily  put  down 
^wbiaallont  because,  if  they  resisted,  and 
•tood  firm,  the  public  would  stand  with  them. 
That  was  very  true ;  but  it  should  be  recol* 
lected,'tfaat,  in  the  mean  time,  their  business 
went  to  ruin.  He  eulofixed  the  miners  and 
colliers  of  the  north  of  £ngland,  and  sat  down 
by  stathi;  that  he  should  vote  for  the  com- 
Bsittee. 

Mr.   C.  Chant  regretted  that  so  much  had 
been  said  of  the  last  committee,  for  it  would 
appear  as  if  it  were  intended  to  cast  some  re- 
flection on  tile ir  decision  (no,  no,  from  Mr. 
Huskisson).    He  was  one  of  the  fifty  members 
of  whom  that  committee  was  composed,  but  be 
believed  not  more  than  half  that  number  at- 
tended it.    For  bis  own  part,  after  giving  due 
consideration  and  inquiry  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  old  laws,  he  conscientiously  felt  that 
their  abolition  would  be   advantageous.    No 
one    would  palliate  the  excesses  which   had 
been  committed  since  those  laws  were  repeal- 
ed; but  be  would  contend,  that  the  system 
which  prevailed  before  did  not  produce  tran- 
quillity.    It  was,  in  fact,  a  system  of  terror ; 
and  it  was  proved  before  the  committeo  that 
evils  existed  under  those  laws  which  it  was  ne- 
'  cessary  to  pat  down.    Their  ohject  had  been 
to  restore  the  proper  feelings  botween  master 
and  servant.    He  was  sorry  to  ilod  that  those 
iLindly    feelings   did  not   exist  between    the 
parties  which  ought  to  characterize  them.    But 
be  must  say,  that  it  was  not  the  repeal  of  those 
laws  which  prevented  their  existence  (hear). 
He  was  prepared  to  expect  some  re-action  of 
feeling  when  the  combination  laws  were  re- 
moved— he  thought  that    some  effervescence 
might  arise :  but  he  certainly  did  not  expect  that 
those  to  whom  considerable  advantages  were 
given,  and  for  the  protection  of  whom  the  new 
law  was  framed,  would  have  acted  as  they  bad 
done.    It  was  said,  that  the  new  act  had  re- 
voked the  common  law  on  the  subject  of  com- 
bination.   He  could  not  speak  very  scientifi- 
cally on  this  question;  but  the  result  of  his 
consideration  was,  that  the  act  did  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  pnt  an  end  to  the  common  law« 
though  it  did  in  one  or  two  instances.    This 
act  surely  did  not  exempt  sailors  who  refused 
to  proceed  with  their  vessel  from  the  operation 
of  the  common  law.    He  believed  that  a  sea- 
man who  refused  to  proceed  with  his  ship,  after 
having  agreed  to  make  the  voyage,  was  utterly 
out  of  the  provision  of  this  act,  and  would  be 
jost  as  amenable  to  the  law  as  at  any  other 
period  (hear,  bear).    It  was  of  great  impor- 
tance that  Inquiry  should  be  made  as   to  the 
effects  produced  by  the  act  of  the  member  for 
Aberdeen.    Because,  while  they  attempted  to 
do  justice  to  a  particular  class,  they  should  not 
seem  to  lend  themselves  to  the  abuses  which 
those  individuals  might  commit    In  all  great 
measures  of  legislation  it  was  impossible  to 
arrive  a^  once  at  perfection;  and  some  evils 
most  always  be  expected  to  ensue  on  the  abo- 
lition of  a  long-existing  system  of  injustice. 
He  should,-  therefore,  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Lambtan  said  that  it  was  clear  that  the 
•seasore  of  his  hon.  friend  had'not  answered  the 
livrpose  which  he  had  in  view ;  and  therefore 
■e  considered  that  the  rt  hon.  gent,  was  doing 
great  service  to'  the  counti^  by  directing  the 
«tteniion  of  pailiamcnt  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  BmMtstn  wished  to  sa v  a  frw  words  In 
^SJ^Duialloo  bcfbrt  the  qucttioii  wai  pnt.    Ho 


had  stated  no  objection  to  the  decldofl  of  the  la^ 
committee;   on  the  contrary,   be  highly  ap- 
proved of  some  of  the  resolutlous,  and  espe- 
cially the  tenth.    What  be  affirmed  was,  that 
the  act  growing  out  of  those  rttsolutioos  imper- 
fectly executed  the  intentions  of  the  committee, 
and  in  some  cases  had  even  produced  a  preju- 
dicial effect.   There  was  another  point  on  which 
he  was  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
desired  that  what  he  said  upon  it  should  go 
forth  to  the  country.     The  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  called  upon  him  not  to  visit  the 
faults  of  a  few  workmen  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion npon  the  whole  community,  and  had  told 
them  that  there  were  certain  classes  that  had  not 
been  guilty  of  excess.   To  that  he  entirely  sob- 
scribed,  and  begged  to  disclaim  all  Intention  of 
proceeding  with  severity.  His  object  was  not  lo 
act  by  penal  laws,  but  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
committee  now  to  be  appointed,  to  the  interests 
of  commerce,  as  connected  with  the  relation  be. 
tween master  and  workman.  So  far  from  wishing 
to  suggest  severity,  even' towards  those  who  had 
^cted  culpably^  and  been  betrayed  into  impro- 
priety of  conduct,  he  was  desirous  of  saving 
them  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  delu- 
sion, and  to  shew  them  at  once  both  their  duty 
and  their  interest.    lie  was  quite  as  much   a 
friend  to  the  men  as  to  the  masters;  and  de- 
clared his  satisfaction  that  gentiemen  of  all  po- 
lilica]  opinions  came  to  the  consideration  of 
this  interesting  qyestion,  without  the  slightest 
tince  of  party  f(*crmgs  (hear,  hear). 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  CL*m- 
mittee^  appointed. 

FaiDAT,  April  1.5. — Mr.  ffume  presented,  a 
petition  from  the  mariners  of  North  and  South 
Shields,  complaining  of  combinations  among 
the  sbip-ownerS)  and  denying  the  insubordina- 
tion which  had  been  attributed  to  them  in  the 
house.  They  alleged  that  the  union  among 
seamen  was  only  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
to  cdunteract  the  oppressive  measures  of  their 
employers. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  the  union  was  doI  de- 
signed for  charitable  purposes  only.  One  of 
the  regulations  of  the  union  forbad  any  mariner 
to  serve  in  a  ship  with  any  other  mariner  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  union.  A  late  in&tanco 
would  illustrate  its  effect.  A  Uiip  arrived  at 
Shields  from  the  west  of  England,  and  the 
union  required  the  owners  to  dismiss  all  the 
men  on  board,  because  they  were  not  of  the 
union.  These  poor  fellows  were  left  to  beg 
their  way  back  again  on  foot  into  tlic  west  of 
England,  to  make  way  for  the  mariners  of  the 
union.  Another  vesiiel  arrived  from  Whitby, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  liies  of 
the  men  could  be  secured  for  a  night  or  two 
from  the  violence  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened. This  was  a  state  in  which  parliament 
would  not  readily  consent  to  place  the  property 
of  any  man. 

Mr.  Hume  said  Chat  the  magistrates  bad  power 
to  suppress  any  violence,  that  being  clearly 
contrary  to  law. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  comanttf«„ 
with  another  from  the  shipwrights  on  the  riter 
Tbaimes, 


Tuesday,  M^t  S.— Mr,  CarttaHghi 
present  a  petition  from  the  master  boot  and 
shoemakers  of  Norihampton,  comp|aiAio£  ef 
the  insubordinatiun  of  Uie  workmen.  Thry 
stated   thaty  some  weeks  ago,  the  workmen 
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tirtiek  for  an  advance^  and  remained  oot  of 
implovmeiii  for  five  weeks.  The  mailers  then 
rompliod,  and  all  went  on  tatiifkctorily  for  a 
short  time.  Since  that  atimngement,  however, 
the  journeymen  bad  struck  for  a  farther  ad- 
vance. The  petitioners  further  stated,  that  if 
thii  system  continued,  they  must,  in  th^  end, 
icive  up  their  contracts  for  the  army  and  navy. 
They  attributed  their  present  situation  to  the 
repeal  of  the  combination  laws*  The  occasion, 
he  observed,  was  extremely  preisinf^dispatch 
was  necessary — and  he  thought  something  oaght 
to  be  done  in  the  present  session. 

Mr.  HuMssom  said,  that  the  committee  was 
pursuing  their  labours  with  proper  vigilance, 
and  would,  he  trusted,  report  to  the  house  with- 
out  any  great  delav  (bear).  He  admitted  that 
h  was  a  aubject  which  pressed  for  decision.  It 
was  not  his  wish  to  interfere  with  the  meetings 
of  individuals,  so  far  as  related  to  the  amount 
of  tbcir  own  wages.  Under  circumstances  of 
a  greater  demand  for  labour,'  or  a  greater  ex- 
pense incurred  in  the  purchase  of  provisions, 
they  might  reasonably  ask  for  larger  wages ; 
but  they  did  not  stop  here*.  They  combined  to 
dictate  to  tbeir  masters  the  mode  in  which  they 
should  conduct  their  business,  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  the  number  of  apprentices 
— Ihe  V  combined  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
certain  individuals  from  working — to  enforce 
the  principle  that  wages  should  be  paid  alike  to 
every  man,  whether  he  were  a  g«x>d  workman 
or  a  oad  one — to  prevent  individuals  who  wish- 
ed to  work  from  getting  emplojrment  unless  un- 
der their  own  regulations  (hear).  He  believed 
that  at  the  present  moment  a  great  part  of  the 
woollen  manufacturers  were  standing  still,  from 
combinations  of  this  sort.  He  did  not  wish  to 
resort  to  tiie  old  law  {  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  adopt  some  efficient  aieans  for  tfaie 
equal  protection  of  the  master  and  the  work- 
man (bear). 

Lord  JUkorp  said,  that  In  the  law  of  last 
session  it  had  been  forgotten  to  define  clearly 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  those  threats,  held 
out  either  to  masters  or  to  journeymen,  that 
would  enable  the  parties  who  conceived  them- 
•elvc^  aggrieved  to  prosecute.  Some  alteration 
should  be  made  to  secure  from  the  effects  of 
threats  those  workmen  who  were  willing  to  la- 
bour, but  who  were  preventec*.  by  an  influence 
of  which  the  present  law  did  not  take  cogni- 
aunce. 

Mr.  E.  ElUce  was  bappy  to  find  that  it  vras 
not  intruded  to  re-enact  the  combination  law« ; 
aod  he  hoped  that  whatever  measure  might  be 
proposed,  the  interests  of  the  workmen  would 
be  well  weighed  and  protected,  and  that  they 
would  not,  as  before,  be  exposed  to  dw  oppres- 
sion of  the  masters  (bear). 

General  Gateoyne  said,  he  was  not  quite  satia- 
fled  with  the  statement  of  tbe  rt  hon.  ^ent.  He 
said  that  no  intention  of  renewing  the  combina- 
tion laws  esisted ;  but  a  rumour  had  gone  forth, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  in- 
terfere with  the  **  benefit  societies."  In  many 
>/  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented 
aj^nst  the  re-enactment  of  tbe  old  laws,  the 
petitioners  denied  that  they  bad  taken  any  part 
M  the  illegal  combinations  that  had  been  spoken 
of,  and  they  very  fairlv  called  upon  the  house 
not  to  visit  the  errors  of  the  few  upon  the  many. 
Now  was  it  not  fair  and  justinable,  if  men 
thought  that  they  were  eotitfed  to  larger  wages 
tbao  thev  rec<^ived,  to  unite  fur  the  purpose  of 
fcccpmplishiiig  their  object,  provided  they  com- 


mlttad  no  act  of  oatrago  or  ?lo|eiMo  (hoar^ 
hear)?  Thirty  years  since,  so  niyuit  did  h# 
think  the  system,  that  he  brought  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  coaobinations  amongst  tim  masters.  In 
the  town  of  Liverpool  there  was  a  body  ofahip- 
vrrigbts,bIockmakers,ropemakers,&c  amount 
ing  to  IS^OOO  persons ;  and  he  believed  it  waa 
truly  stated  in  their  petition,  that  they  knew  mat 
a  single  instance  among  them  which  called  fot 
the  interference  of  that  bouse  in  the  re-enact- 
ment of  those  laws.  He  hoped  that  they  were 
not  to  be  re-enacted  i  but  he  would  call  on  the 
rt.  hon.  gent,  further  to  state,  whether  it  was 
intended  to  introduce  a  aieasure  that  would 
operate  in  any  way  on  the  fuads  of  the  benefit 
societies?  Those  funds  were  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  those  who  subscribed  to  them  in 
time  of  sickness;  and  in  many  iastances  they 
were  appropriated  to  the  purcmbo  of  tools  for 
workmen,  whose  tools  were  not  furnished  by 
their  employers,  and  whose  finances  did  not  en- 
able them  to  supply  themselves.  The  8Mp« 
Wrights*  Society,  at  Liverpool,  had  existed  for 
thirty-three  years.  They  were  building  alms- 
honses;  and  scarcely  a  sBember  of  that  society 
had  applied  for  parochial  reliefl  When  so  much 
good  might  be  effected  by  auch  institutions,  in 
tbe  reduction  of  the  poor  rates,  he  trusted  that 
due  care  would  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with 
them  uoikecessarily. 

Mr.  Mmierly  said,  that  the  working  classes 
had  a  right  to  ask  for  wages  in  proportion  as 
the  price  of  provisions  was  enhanced,  or  as 
there  was  a  greater  demand  for  labour ;  Vnt 
they  had  no  right  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
dictating  to  an  employer  how  he  should  select 
his  workmen,  or  vrfaat  number  of  apprentices  he 
mlfht  employ. 

Mr.  O. Philips  said,  that  combination  was  in- 
jurious on  both  sides;  but  tbe  continuance  of 
combination  was,  in  bis  opinion,  much  more 
likely  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  than  on  that 
of  the  masters.  There  was  no  motive  for  sepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  former,  but  tbe  vari- 
ous interests  of  the  latter  presented  many  mo- 
tives for  separation. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  believed  what  the  honse 
wanted  was  impartial  information  on  tliis  aub- 
ject They  had  as  yet  received  tales  from  one 
party,  and  from  one  party  only ;  and  he  would 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the 
committee  bad  gone,  every  inquirv  tended  to  do 
away  with  the  impression  which  bad  been  pre- 
viously made  on  that  bouse.  No  excesses  bad 
been  committed,  except  In  Dublin,  and  thefe, 
instead  of  twenty,  as  bad  been  stated,  only  two 
lives  were  lost.  It  appeared  that  since  tlie  last 
act,  combinations  amoiigst  workmen  had  chaog- 
ed  their  character,  and  that  instead  of  outrage 
and  violence,  they  were  carried  on  with  peace 
and  order.  He  wished  to  see  the  workmen  act 
properly,  aod  therefore  he  condemned,  in  (he 
strongest  terms,  their  interference  with  appren- 
tices, as  being  contrary  to  the  principle  of  free- 
dom which  they  themselves  demanded,  and  had 
gained.  Much  had  been  said  about  tbe  combi- 
nation of  the  men;  but  was  a  combinatioiD 
amongst  them  ever  heard  of,  without  there  be- 
ing also  a  combination  amongst  the  masters  1 
Would  not  any  landholder  In  that  house,  who 
was  selling  his  wheat  for  458.  a  quarter,  endea- 
vour, if  he  could,  to  procure  50s.  for  it  i  Kay, 
would  he  not  keepfiis  wheat  back.  If  be  thou^t 
he  was  thereby  likely  to  get  90s.  a  quarter  fer 
it  ?  Why,  thnn,  hbould  not  the  man  wbe  eoly 
received  8s.  6d.  a-day  keep  back*  if  his  thoagfet 
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•<4lMmiiiMii^li»  «Utod.«n  the  lioote  lo  tamm 

t*cMthasty4wlii«ao«  altegM  setoff  MtHm* 

•ad  vmAmm^    If  nH  «f  ▼M«ice  had  b€ea 

,  CTW»ittad,'te4  M—a  fc»  ppoyad.    Left  not  tlM»B 

uUllfMiMnif'MI  VMM  HifKVQDIly  b6  dflfpVlWd  Of 

ttel  iiglit  vUtb  ^hBjr  iiMrcitfogFVd^  and  ivlikb 
llHt^  oiiilHttoca&ay.oadtr  Cha  Im 

8ir  Jr»  W.  BidUy  wMied  tfM  laboarii^  rliMi 
la  vet  a»  msrli  ai  they  eoald,  by  pnopar  BMaDi. 
U  MMr tiMilateur  ihaald  fam  iti  Jait  la* 
mwdi  bat  U^Mw  analbertkiiif^  If  ikm,  workaieD 
ibatmidtd  hy  tlwvkia' aad^  totiaildatloa.  Whca 
tbay*addipf»dt'flHK  afitenr,  -It  waa  Ugh  tiva  §» 
tl»4o«ta)  111  4aterm«  (haar,  lMar)w  Ha  woald 
aildv4aw««ef\^&al  thata-ffto  danaaded  a  qi^k 
ddeMoi  tffertfito  latjact  tiMald  lecoilaet  that  it 
#a0nadaiia«y,>aflhp  tfMy  had  haavd  tlma  wha 
MHit'cinftplaiiiBf^  >tbat  ttev  riioald  hear  the 
ntndtaAa-iatttek*  aim  hehalff  (haar,  hear). 

Mlo^dijA>fiAkiMttfMfwaa  aornrbed  when  gra- 
tlteMM  ^dacla^d  «haff  lh»y  hml  beard  of  no  Tib* 
Maoa^-'Oiic'flMMi^wat  wiw  aitba  poialaf  death, 
ifl(doai«t|aiM«  ef  tbebMOlDf  he  Mtelved  from 
Iba^doHwH  efiStklhif^ftir  oo  other  reaioa  bat 
bi^bM>baT«ikirftd,  fcibit  awn  right,  to  lake 
l#l^#lllpM  Ami'the'aieBiberi  of  the  cooibU 
■atloa  thought  lit  to  ae^pt.  Ifo  eoald  alio 
■lata  that  a  weaver  of  Otaigow  had  been  ten- 
MMMT'td 'a  'fiAlie  Wfaippliigi  mA  to  traa^por- 
uMte  ftnMilb,  fbr*aa  vttempt  mt  aastMiiiatloa. 
Tht<  Uiaftoed  Jo^itf  befbre  hIiobi  he  waa  tried 
■Cftlei)  #iat  Ir  Lerd  Blleiiborougfa^t  act  had  ex- 
tMlliM  lo'teotland,  ha  aboald  have  beenien- 
tebead' to'  death*  He  w«s  a  frieecl  to  the  work* 
BMts-aiMI  ha  ttdw'  M»ke  hi  belmlf  of  that  larre 
body  of  indlvMaaiB,  Whft  had  taken,  br  who 
were  ready  to  take,  leM  wages  thad  the' auto- 
ciMitlft'tiiottl^  rite^'iboild.  He  called  on  the 
bdiMikkd  ikrcbHntry  to  prelect  theia  in  the 
ri|lll'#Hehwh« 'defied  them  by  the  rombfaied 
wdttntrti'  OfayprecWtlng  what  their  labonr 
wirwoilhthear). 

'fHf:  Bikhig  aaid,  Aat  the  conte<iiience  of  the 
reMlPbf 'the  tMdbhiattbn  Hvrt  was,  that  every' 
ddWjtytfoir  6f  tra<to  had  been  dictated  to  in  the 
mMt  arbltnry  lOaiiner  <  dnd.  If  |iroper  ibea- 
aoM  Were' not  adopted—if  lids  system  of  com- 
bldftlfbiy  were  ^tHl  sdifered  to  eitend--^the  coo- 
se^^bnee  tnort  be,  that  it  woald  Itself  effectual- 
ly'^detttty^  Ate  mapiifhctBrlnit  interest  of  the 
cidlMfjr. 

f1ie')|IMiftbii  wnt  then  IkM  ipbo  the  table. 

Wftnirvn^AY,  Mat  4.— Sir  M,  W,  JtUtt^ 
parfctited  k  petition,  nnmeroatly  signed  by 
shKHiti^ls  and  marfners  of  Kmgston-npon- 
HdH'y  agahitt  the  combination  laws,  and  pray- 
la^tffkt  thepeHtionen  mfirbt  be  heard  before 

n^biMbiiffee. " 
If.  Sykei  brartfly  cbncnrred  Ih  the  prayer  of 
theft!  petijfnners.    It  would.  Indeed,  oe  jp-eat 
Injtfmce,  if  the  committee  njw  taking  a  great 
de^f  of  evidence  fl-om  (he  masters,  ahouid  take 
none  from  their  Jooroeymcn  (hear).    At  pre- 
sent, tKe«e  dhtpwrighta'  and  teamen  were  in  a 
state  of  the'  ntost  cniel  alarm.    They  complain- 
ed nfthe  hl^  price  of  ctim  and  provlftions;  at 
the  same  tlfiie  that  they  e:cpre«««d  their  alarm  at 
a  supposed  Imetltion  ot  Parliament  to  Hz  the 
rati  of  dieh'  wages,  so  that  it  would  be  Impos- 
ilble  ibr  them  to  supply  themselves  with  corn. 
a«r.  OiBBcsiyus  had  seven  petitkMs  to  present 


to  tha  tMpa  •affect.    T%s 
otherlhlngs  ooaaplakiedaC  the nacesrily  wluah 
tha  high  price  of  corn  iaipai^d  apao  thaa  af 
daiaaidiag  paapoHiovate  wagee  for  tieir 
hoar  I  aadeipressadaoapprma 


linniMent  ialaaded  to  ewwi^  into  their  f oatds* 

Bfr.  J>Miaaa  presented  a  siaiilarpetiiiaafiMM 
tha  maahaaira  of  the  town  af  WaltfUL  Hm 
iNMgtd  to  call  attantioo  t^  that  part  of  the  pa. 
tiltoi  la  wUch  the  peUifepars  stated  that  they 
baliercd  jaa»y  of  Urn  allflgatiana  aMda  belave 
tlM  coaanlttea  aow  aittiag  ware  not  tma  »  aa4 
requested,  even  sapposlag  that  they  wars 
tma,  that  die  etiersnf  the  few  Aanid  aaibe 
vIsitadoBthaBaay.  HecaaccivadthataMars 
jttsi  raqaast  could  not  iia  rafcired  ta  partta- 
laat  Ob  a  foraier  accastoa  ha  had  stated, 
that  tlia  conmoo  law  was  taSctaat  to  paaash 
angr  sabatantive  offeaee  coaMaltted  by  the  wasti* 
laea  against  their  employers.  In  tha  act  mg 
last  oesaion  there  was  onlv  oaa  elaasa  as  ta 
wUch  be  entertained  any  doabts  and  that  tsaa 
tha  danse  relative  to  oamiaary  caavtflio<a.  He 
had  Ibnaeviy  asked  hte  boa.  friaad  (Mr.  Haar) 
a  qaaslion  on  this  point,  and  he  aiaied,  ilmt  H 
was  tha  vnaahaoas  wish,  both  of  the 
aad  the  irorlunea,  Hmt  this  power 
granted  Now,  he  thought  tha 
have  paased,  notwttbstandlag  tha  mUk  af  ihaae 
parties.  When  It  was  aeeasaary  ta  eall  ^br  dha 
intarposMoQ  of  the  Ifew  at  aU,  H  sbovrid  he 
through  the  medium  of  a  jadge  aad  jary, 
cording  to  the  conne  nnrsaed  la  Iha  ardla 
adminStraHoa  of  Jastice.  Anather 
of  this  law  was,  that  when  a  sussmary"  dt  cisiaw 
look  place,  the  Individual  canvicted  shaald  not 
ha  UaJile  to  punishment  for  the  same  ait  are 
ander  tlie  enactments  of  any  otl»r  law,  ar  by 
the  comaion  law.  Bat  a  warkmka  coaHnHtiaf 
an  ofbnce  might  bring  it  befbia  anmgistrale  by 
means  of  a  friendly  infonner.  if  he  vefvictf  to 
give  jedgment  oo  llie  case,  great  evil  aad'eaa- 
Aisioa  must  follow  t  and  if  he  eoavMM  #e  ae- 
cused  party,  Hmt  party  would  receive  a  si%la 

ruttbhment,  for  perhaps  a  very  great  m&rrnc^, 
t  was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  ft.  boo.  gent. 
(Mr.  Peel)  had  done,  that  the  act  provided  ikac 
offences  could  only  be  proved  by  two  ari 
witnesses ;  that  oaly  related  to 
victions:  for  If  the  offence  were  prosacated  at 
commoa  law.  It  mast  be  sapported  by  witi 
in  the  ordinary  way.  He  maast  to  give 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  committee  up  auin, 
but  he  entered  his  protest  against  the 
with  which  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  seim 
any  statements  Aat  were  prejadfcial  ta 
character  of  Iha  worhdiea. 
had  a  right,  add  tie  petMoaefs,  In  tMslaslaare, 
prayed  that  Aey  might  be  beard,  beCsre  aay 
measure  affecting  tlieir  interests  was  detetmia- 
ed  on. 

Mr/ IKms  said  that  the  proposMaa  Utrsam- 
mary  jitocem  did  not  origiaate  w14  falm.  Bat 
he  mu»t  say,  timt  with  the  eiceptloa  of  aar  le« 
divldaaT,  the  whole  committee  was  de abacs 
that  provision  slwold  be  made  ia  the  bill  tbe 
granting  tliis  summary  power  i  aad  that  wiik 
the  exprett  sanetlop  and  desire  of  the  Work- 
men. 

Mr.  Pe«f  observed,  that  ha  cerUlnhr  ai^vcr 
inferred  from  what  the  learned  gent  (mr.  Dea- 
raan)  bad  stated,  that  It  was  his  oplnloa  that  th» 
/common  law  was  sufficient  for  puniMBg  aaf 
offence  which  the  workmen  might  radtmlt  la 
eodeavooring  to  co  itrol  their  maaterk  On  dHt 
point,  in  hb  oplnlio,  a  very  sLrimtl 
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ftijibi  te  caleitetoBd,  Mid.  this  hm 
Ur  toomtmg  to  a  clear  nM/dtiMmndmg  on  the 
^aettioa.  The  tecoaii  claaie  of  the  Mt  of  ieet 
leeuoo  enacted*  that  jonnieyneo,  or  other 
pereofla,coeiiblDing  for  par poiee- therein  named, 
"  ihall  nat  be  ia|jecl  or  liahle  to  any 
lodietaieBC  for  eootpiracy«  or  any  other 
paaiehaeat  whateTcr,  aader  the  common  or 
BtaCiite  law."  What,  then,  became  of  the  po» 
litiea  that  the  common  law  was  eufflcient  to 
mcci  and  to  fMiniih  those  combinations  ?  The 
cofiMMi  law,  as  well  as  the  'statute  law,  was 
here  repealed,  without  any  modiication. 

Mr.  StmrUa  said,  when  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Hame)  coosalled  him  oo  this  sntject,  he  stated 
it  to  be  hie  opinion,  and  to  that  opinion  he  »tlU 
adhefed,  that  the  common  law  provided  sof. 
ilrientlgr  for  potfiBf  down  combination,  pro« 
p^y  Bo  called.  Bat  when  he  afterwards  look* 
ed  at  the  act  which  had  been  passed  last  semlon, 
he  fonod  that  the  common  law  was  repealed  ( 
for  he  saw  nothing  there  to  which  it  conld  be 
applic4,  except  in  cases  wherp  a  breach  of  the 
peace  fold  been  committed.  The  re  aloae  could 
the  ceasmon  law  be  brought  into  action.  They 
oagfcc  either  to  restore  Ito  common  law  to  lis 
original  vigenr,or  make  some  specific  pro- 
tIs&m  to  meet  this  eTil. 

Mr.  BMirimg  repeated  his  opinion  that  com» 
biaationn  had  been  increased  by  the  late  act. 
He  weal  on  to  say  tliat  many  of  the  workmen 
who  had  been  examined  befofo  the  committee, 
wepe  Most  rei^ectable  penons.  More  pru- 
dence, snneei  and  good  conduct,  he  never  saw 
dlspfoyed  in  his  life  than  was  manifested  by 
them  I  nnd  the  manner  in  whkh  thev  gave 
their  evidence  proved  how  for  information  had 
made  its  way  amongst  that  clam  of  the  coro- 
mnnily.  But  they  seemed  to  think  it  a  praise- 
worthy thity  to  join  in  those  combined  bodies, 
and  to  dJrect  their  masters  how  to  carry  on 
their  tfode.  The  common  law,  it  appeared, 
conld  only  be  resorted  to  where  actual  violence 
was  committed  i  but  the  bouse  must  be  aware, 
that  maaj  things  might  be  done,  short  of  vio 
fence,  that  were  extremely  iiynrioniL  Several 
of  the  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  the  meaos 
they  employed  for  pre? entiog  men  from  work- 
fog  where  any  circumstance  obnoxious  to  their 
diiplessnre  exuted.  Tbey  were  asked, ''  When 
you  strnck,  did  you  use  any  violeace  against 
those  who  continued  to  work  ?**  They  answered, 
**•  Ko.'*  But  when  pressed,  the  answer  was, 
**  yfe  made  their  situations  uncomfortable/* 
This  was  elicited  from  them,  and  certainly  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  was  a  great  grievance 
to  the  persons  thus  treated. 

Mr.  J.  WiWamt  did  not  believe  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  an  increase  of  combioa- 
tfon  since  the  repeal  of  the  laws.  When  hon. 
gents,  spoke  of  an  increase  of  combination,  they 
■inst  have  allnded  to  combination  connected 
wUh  acts  of  violence  I  because  the  ordinary 
vystem  of  combination— the  carrying  on  of 
correspondence  between  different  bodies  of 
werkamo— had  long  been  prevalent  throughout 
the  coentry.  If  that  were  the  state  of  the  case, 
tW«,  the  law  as  altered  left  the  power  of 
ponUhing,  under  each  circumstances,  precisely 
no  it  was  before  the  act  of  last  session  was 
poMed.  The  evil  must  be  cured  bv  some  good 
■Bdefitaadiog  between  the  men  and  the  masters 
•  Ijl  the  adoption  of  gbod  condact  and  temper 
kylolk  the  parties  (hear,  bear).  He  had  serae 
w^NSlence  in  mhtfiefs  of  summary  jurisdiction 
iBlhi  covnty  where  combinalions  most  pre- 
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milod,  aadhb  eefomn  boUef  wm«  thai  tholmblli 
of  rannlng  to  the  magistrate  on  the  heat  of  the 
occasion,  where  the  act  complained  of  waa  aot 
of  importance  sufficient  to  allow  the  parly  to 
go  into  a  court  of  justice,  had  not  only  done  no 
good,  but  had  produced  much  mischief,  by  faii« 
creasing  the  irritation  between  the  parties. 

Mr.  Scerfotl,  in  explanation,  agreed  that  none 
of  the  statutes,  giving  Mnimary  remedies,  had 
anss^ered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in* 
tended. — ^The  petition  wns  then  referred  to  the 
committee. 

FaiDAT,  Mat  6b-^Mr.  Baring  presented  a 
petitfon  from  about  two  dosen  of  the  workntea 
employed  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Young  and 
Gurliag,  of  Limehoose.  The  petitioners  were 
ship  caulkers,  and  set  forth  that  thev  had 
been  long  in  the  employ  of  Memni.  xoong 
and  Curling »  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
theur  wages  and  treatment  |  that  they  did  aol 
belong  to  the  Thames  Union,  or  any  other 
such  association  I  that  on  that  arcoont  they 
were  exposed  to  great  ill-will  and  inmltfroat 
other  journeymen  who  were  members  of  snch 
societies  ( that  they  began  to  apprehend  personal 
ilUusage  when  they  walked  in  the  streetsi  by 
reason  of  the  premises  $  and  they  thereforo 
prayed  that  some  measure  might  be  devised  m 
this  subiect,  which  should  proU|«t  them  fran 
such  molestation  in  future. 

MoHDAT,  Mat  9.— Mr.  Alderman  Tleinjiseg 
presented  a  petition  from  certain  shipwrigbto 
and  sawyers  of  London,  praying  far  protection 
against  their  fellow-workmen.  The  petitioaert 
stated,  that  In  consequence  of  their  not  befong« 
ing  to  the  Union,  they  were  exposed  to  insall 
and  annoyance  from  the  members  of  that  society* 
—Referred  to  the  committee* 


TnixasoAT,  Jvjtm  l&-^Mr«  H^ifoce  broagni 
up  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
taiquire  into  the  effect  of  the  act  passed  last' 
ai*iision  for  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws* 
The  committee  had  not  recommended  a  renewal 
of  the  old  laws,  hot  proposed  other  means  ol 
checking  the  comblnatioas  which  prevailed 
th;'oughoot  the  country,  and  they  also  called  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  last  session. « Ho 
tliought  it  fair  to  state,  oo  the  part  of  the  com* 
mittee,  that  the  different  cases  brought  befoee 
them  were  minutely  investigated.  Nothing  liko 
partiality  was  shown  i  and  in  point  of  trnUi,  thie 
number  of  workmen  examined  was  greater  thuA 
the  number  of  persons  who  complained  off 
them. 

Mr.  flams  said,  that  no  evidedce  hnd  b^n 
given  by  any  workmen  of  Dublin  and  Glasgow* 
the  two  principal  towns  interested  in  these  pnn 
ceediogs.  With  respect  to  the  latter  cllv,  tho 
committee  had  acted  on  the  statements  of  somo 
one  or  two  manufacturers,  and  a  few  police* 
officers.  The  individuals  respectfog  wham  that 
evidence  was  given,  had  petitioned  the  housOv 
and  that  petition  had  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mlttee«-but  the  committee  bad  not  gone  into 
the  examination.  Petitioiw  bad  been  presented 
from  Nottingham,  signed  by  9,000  opentivesi 
from  Sheffield,  by  10,000 1  and  from  Binning* 
ham,  by  15,00a  The  petitioders  stated,  that 
since  the  alteration  of  Ihe  law;  the  most  benefl-: 
cial  resolls  had  been  experienced,  and  they  all 
praved  that  sufficient  time  should  be  given  to 
enable  the  country  to  form  a  proper  esUmate  of 
its  real  operation.    A  denutatioo  from  M^flfold 
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hmji^emttip  to  town,  bal  they  were  told  to  go 
W  ky  aa^  Uiat  if  their  evideore  were  waated, 
ihty  would  be  eeni  for.  None  had  beea  heard 
except  the  carpenters  firoA  Shields,  aod  aeiiie 
•retneu,  who  bad  presooted  (hemieUet  to  the 
cemioittee,  eod  could  not  with  propriety  be  re» 
fuKcd.  1q  his  opieioO)  the  proceediiif  of  the 
coiomiitee  was  IdghJy  ohjectioaahie  in  not 
allowing  the  worknen  •  eTidence  as  to  the  con- 
Mqaeoce  of  the  repeal  of  the  old  laws.  But 
It  appeared  that  UtUe  etidence  was  sought  oo 
that  bead.  The  committee  examined  into  the 
mere  present  state  of  tiM  working  classes  {  what 
comhiaatioDs  existed,  and  to  what  extent  they 
were  carried.  This  was  not,  however,  the  Idea 
on  which  the  house  had  originallT  proceeded. 
The  duty  of  the  committee  was,  tolnouire  whe« 
ther  combioatiotts  were  more  geoeral  now  tlwn 
he  fore  the  repeal  of  the  iaws— to  examine  into 
their  nature — and  to  bear  the  statements  of  the 
operatives,  as  well  as  of  the  masters.  With 
respect  to  the  Glasgow  operatives,  it  was  ear. 

t rising  tluit  no  evidence  was  received  from  -that 
;»dy,  after  it  had  been  asserted  that  they  had 
suborned  men  to  commit  asnssination  i  whereas 
the  operaiives  would  be  able  to  prove  tint  tiw 
^ct  complained  of  had  been  done,  not  by  the 
general  body,  bat  by  a  few  mcp  wlio  mere  an  « 
state  of  starvatioa,  from  a  combination  of  the 
maatets,  relative  to  Mr.  Dnnlop*s  hasiness, 
yvhich  he  had  before  related  to  thehoHfle-'*^ 
combination  by  which  10,000  men  were  kept 
out  of  work  for  nearly  five  months,  ontil  the 
community  at  large  called  out  **  shame.'*  Here 
was  a  laige  body  of  persons  charged  with  m«r« 
der^  and  subornation  of  murder,  not  only  with- 
out being  heard  In  their  defisnce,  but  having 
actually  been  refused  a  bearing.  He  therefore 
protested  against  this  imperfect  reporL 

Mr.  Ped  deprecated  discussion  till  the  report 
'and  bill  were  printed.  He  must,  however,  in 
justice  to  the  committee,  deny  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  gent«  as  to  the  examination  ofwitnemeSb 
There  was  no  refusal  to  examine  any  man 
II hose  evidence  was  necessary  to  the  purpose 
which  the  committee  assemUed  to  effect— 
liamely,  the  introdnctiou  of  some  measure  to 
dback  tlie  confusion  which  atpresent  prevailed. 
If  Ihey  had  eaamioed  every  man  who  presented 
himself,  aod  put  off  any  remedial  measure  until 
the  inquiry  was  closedi  the  object  they  Jnui  in 
view  would  havebcea  frustrated. 

Mr.  WalUee  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  In 
a  bUl  **  to  repeal  an  act  of  the  last  se«lon  for 
the  regulation  of  workmen,  and  fo  introduce 
other  provisions  in  lieu  thereof.***-^ Ueave given. 

MoHDAT,  JovR  87.— Mr.  ITallMf  moved  the 
«rder  of  the  day  for  the  house  lo  resolve  Itself 
loto  a  commitfee  oo  this  bill.  He  would  briefly 
•tnte  the  grennd  on  whkh  the  pMOsnt  .me«Mre 
waa  founded.  The  statement  asade  on  n  fornwr 
night  (by  Mr.  Hnskiseon)  thoH^  not  snbstao- 
lialed  in  afl  its  particulars,  yet  waa  m  far  boroe 
ont,  ds  to  the  genenl  nature  and  effect  of  the 
oenbinatioBs  that  existed  thiooghout  the  eoun* 
Iry,  from  what  had  come  to  Ught,  that  some 
foriber  intervention  of  parliament  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  To  form  a  practical  opinion 
oo  the  subject,  it  was  necessary  to  esamlBe  the 
actual  state  of  the  combinations  t  to  see  if  any 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  iho  conduct  of  the 
ttarties,  in  conaequenee  of  the  repeal  of  thoio 
%ws,  which  II  was  coofideotly  asserted  had 
given  rise  to  the  coabinatlons  that  foiwerly  ex- 
kted—and  al«o  to  inquire  whether  Ike  chacacter 
of  those  comhlaationt  was  In  any  degree  aof. 


*ioo    pelDt» 
koneared   that 


tened  or  ndticated.  Alt 
been  coaal^tersd,  and  ft  appeared  that  the 
character  of  those  comhiaatioas  wore  al- 
tered—that  they  srere  greater  in  extent,  hot 
more  open  In  their  preccodiogs  than  Ihey  used 
lobe.  No  lem  than  iMrleen  cases  of  coaMaa- 
tioo  were  stated  to  the  committee,  and  of  tlieee 
seven  had  grown  ap  rfnce  its  sitting.  With  re» 
spect  to  the  character  of  those  coashiaatioas, 
they  had  found  It  in  some  parts  aggravated,  la 
othen  much  the  same  as  heretofore.  They  were 
all  under  the  superintendence  of  cowmittrro, 
composed  of  leading  memhort  in  the  trade,  no 
manner  in  which  they  laooed  their  ordon,  and 


the  promptitude  with  which  tl 
obeyed,  sufficiently  showed  their  iafli 
knew  that  in  the  estlnwtion  of  Many 
these  particalars  were  considered  no  ai 
tant.  He  was  of  a  dilhrent  opinion. 
said  by  Ls?d  Bacon  that  ia  matters  of  coaacil, 
there  was  this  difference  between  a  sqnaro  and 
a  long  table  i  that  whereas  at  a  square  one  aa 
equality  of  opinions  might  be  expected  i  at  iba 
long  one  those  at  the  upper  end  were  Ukely  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way,  HiIs  was  the  rase 
la  those  combination  meetiags,  where  meaaasas 
were  generally  carried  by  the  worst  and  sort 
uolent  cliaractera.  Not  content  with  Oettliaf 
hoa  and  when  the  men  should  wask,  aad  for 
what  wages,  they  bad  actually  peiated  oat  m 
some  Instances  obnoxloBS  amsiera  for  aaMsniaa- 
Uon.  He  had  not  overstated  the  case :  be  bad 
confined  himself  to  the  ovideoce.  In  Ivelaad 
it  was  stated,  that  70  or  80  persoas  had  be«a 
wounded.  Of  these  90  or  40  had  their  sfcaMe 
fractured  I  and  two  had  been  actaally  sear. 
dered,  ia  the  open  day,  without  the  po«bility 
nf  bringing  the  murderers  to  Justice,  la  fkot- 
land,  a  still  more  orgaaiiod  system  prevailed, 
and  he  begged  Ir^ve  to  call  atteatlan  to  the 
uatli  which  was  said  to  be  tokoa  by  petsoaa  ea- 
gaged  in  combinations  It  had  been  prodared 
before  the  committee  by  a  respectahlo  vu 
foctnrer,  and  ran  thus : 


"  I,  A.  B.,  do  voloBtarily  iwcv,  !■  As  swIU  . 
of  AlmiKhiy  God,  sad  bcfbre  ihcsc  wifiais  «Ul  1  wiH 
exeevie  wltli  is«d  sad  alaCTily,  u  fSr  as  Is  mt  Vm,  OMtf 
tmtk  orinjaadloii  whkh  OMm^Joritf  ot  ssy  biifhiim  *mI 
Impose  saoa  me  ia  fbithcrsMe  «t  ear  eaaawia  ««4. 
fSre ;  s»  ths  cbsttiseneot  of  knoht,  Ihs  ssi«sliiilli«  r# 
oDOKstlve  and  trrsBBical  iaaH>  rs,  or  A«  damoliilo*  mt 
■bops  that  ahali  ba  daamad  laaocriglble,  and  alsa  ikai  1 


wUrcbaafftiUy  coatribaM  lo  Iba  mppoct  at  aach  of  ww 


bmhf  a  at  sball  hMC  tbeir  wark  la 
•sertioM  afslaa  cyrwoy.  or  laaooaca  It  la 
to  a  r«dnct(AB  of  wsfw  t  sad  I  do  iterthw  • 
1  will  aever  dlvalfa  the  abova  oUI«ailo«, 
havs  baaa  daljr  aaiboriaad  sad  appatasad  lo 
tbe  same  to  parsoni  maklag  appitastfso^  *r 
or  to  paraoas  eoBStralaad  to  " 
tarolty.* 


Could  any  thing  be  mora  droadfal  thaaa 
bioatlon  hi  which  vast  nnaben  of  nomooa 
bound  toi^ther  by  a  tie  like  this  I    Ho 
refer  the  hoase  to  tbe  confombMS  of  Jobn  K* 
which  staled  that  tbe  oo^hinatfan  eomait 
had  resolved  to  take  the  llvct  of  foar  of 
workmen,  WrigbttOnnlop,  Uadmy«aad  Bi 
as  siion  as  possihloi    This  coafofsiea  bad 
made  by  a  map,  hhnsolf  convicted  <  "  " 
workman  of  the  immo  of  Ofabun, 
complied  with  the  wiahes  of  the  c< 
believed  that  the  same  moUves  wore 
to  all  tbe  committees,  aad  that  tbay  all 
the  sasM  coane.    The  asoot  inaocoat 
might  be  led,  step  by  step,  tal 
paters  lu  acts  of  the  moot  atrocii 
aod  from  ahkb,  if  left  to  their  anbiuMrd  f^W 
ings.  they  would  have  recalled  wl* 


KNANCB  Afff^  mJkVhii.*^CctM9athK  L&m», 


no 


It  was  r^Btf  w»B  kMWB  that  tv  mtnn  lueecnt 
t#  the  detigu  of  a  eoouaittee*  aambeft  were  in 
the  first  place  aecetfliry.  Ta  gain  tkese,  every 
iadarcment  was  pni  ia  practice.  Ftnt  of  all, 
|»«faaasion  and  tiie  milder  plans  were  tried  i 
liiea  maney  was  oiTered  to  sQcli  as  wanted  it«- 
iheo  warnings,  threats,  and  intimidatie«i ;  and 
if  tlieec  wera  fsand  to  be  insaflieiant,  tben  mur- 
der* or  an  attempt  to  mnrdcr,  was  resorted  to, 
as  had,  beea  seen  in  some  recent  instances.  AU 
these  means  had  beea  hmaly  practised.  The 
riiipwrialils  in  the  neigbhonrhood  of  London 
faaA  qafetly  left  their  worit,  and  withdmwo 
from  the  employment  of  certain  masten.  Tine 
sUpmrights  of  Bristol  had  9000  a  lidle  farther, 
sod  had  atsorted  to  threats.  The  eoopers  af 
JUoodoB  had  made  all  the  worhmen  who  wooU 
not  obey  the  rales  tbey  laid  down,  aneomfop* 
tdbla^  U  was  difllenit  to  pay  exaetly  what  they 
mraat  h^  >^  oncomfbctable;*'  bnl  fits  effects 
were  oamlyBodorstaod;  The  consequence  was, 
thataliihe  woffhmen  who  had  been  made  oncomt- 
fortahleibacsmemembers of  the  associatioo..  The 
mea  vera  ofrYorltthke' had  proceeded  as  far  as 
threats^  and  tho-wopJunen  in  Scotland  had  gone 
even  f^eaiar  lengths*  An  instance  nccorred  n 
fesi  da(fs  agov  of  a  nmn  who  had  sti;^cli,  with 
otheM*  and  who  had  received  a  small  sam  from 
tb»  society  ;  aflterwsrdt,  conceiving  that  he  bad 
permaasioa  t9  retnm  to  work,  ha  had  done  w^ 
and  was  called  ta  acconat  by  the  society,  and 
had  his  earn  cot  off.  In  Scotland  there  bad 
been  mora  than  onr  attempt  to  marder,  and 
In  tiatood  men  had  actoally  been  murdered; 
IVis  these  reasons  it  was  that  be  wished  to  see 
the  law  ralatiog  totComblaaUons  mado  stronger^ 
thai  the  people  might  be  pmrded  against  the 
poatiblliiy  of  rttaoiag  into  e:icesses,  wMch  in 
the  end  mast  be  daageroos  to  themselves.  He 
was  BO  Ineod  to  the  prmciple  of  the  laws  wbteh 
had  been  rspealad  $  be  did  not  wish  to  tee  them 
tc-enaciad,  but  be  wished  that  the  coannon  Urn 
aa  it  flood  before  should  be  again  brought  into 
ftmce^  Thls« .  ha  believed,  would  be  quite- saC- 
ficioa/oi:  the*,  porpose,.  and  be  conceived  that  in 
saying  this  ha  spoka  the  general  opinion  of  the 
hmiaa.  The  principle^  of  the  bill  now  before 
the. hovse  was  lomahe .all  associations  illegal) 
azcopting  those  for  the  purpose  of  setUing 
wages.  The  bill  of  last  year  not  only  protect* 
cd  combinations  for  the  porpom  of  raising 
isages,  but  ezlended to.  those  for  regulating  the 
work,  and  the  jBoda  of  carrying  on  autnafacto* 
IMS*.  HedidtnoUbeliove  these  peraiMsions ae- 
•emary,  aod.ioi  amoy  cases,  they  were  danger 
oai.  Wltli  regaad  to  the  wording  of  the  new 
bill».he  Hwagbt  it  was  safer  to  point  out  the 
descriptioo  ef  association  which  was  legal  than 
t%Bpecl%  all.whicbware  illegal  •in.doing  which 
ihcMLWias.great  danger  either  of  pnitin^  in  or 
leaalag  oAfe  loo  much.  The  bill  gave  a  sum* 
■urp  lajh^ktion  to  magistnates  |.  it  did  away 
withtte  Aoaassityof  a  prevfioaa  infornrntipn, 
9md  prnntted  m  convietion)  upon  the  evidence 
at  one  twitooss-^nlf  •.  Theae  were  its  principal 
Cmitarss.  He  was  aware  it.  would  disappoint 
attBf  |isnmiHi4»foc  there  were  some  who,  listen^* 
la^roolyi  to  their  fears*. thought  that  the  utmost 
voa^snaBiiof  panliament  should  be  called  dow* 
*poa»thts»;€ombioationai>  I f  any  future  neees- 
■ii>4bofld  «rise»  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
9mk€,(bf  lairsjaeca strict— Uitshouldhappen 
th^j|e,Mns«imKn  weie  ineoavenicficed  in  con*- 
saqaeacft.  of;  Ihieset  combiiuitionB,.  Ggvemmeot 
^ttst  tnlr^nf  ane  to  provUaanpptHo  atArcasoo- 
^M^Wl^9kV«^"»M«ioc  Uif.  prodvctiopi  of  other 


eeaatiies.  Refohalltto^dtailviiSthfMwhlti 
sach>a  measure  most  bring  with  It,  bvt  hd  Ibit 
also,  thai  great  as  they  were  It  wss  better  lb 
endure  them  than  to  submit  to  the  tyrahny'df 
the  workmen. 

Mr.  Bobertsou  declared  ftmt  the  repeal' of  thh 
combiaatiori  lawn  would,  in  his  view,  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  minchmvouscoosequenees 
to  the  workmen  themselves.  Being  enabled  fo 
eztarCffrom  the  nusters  any  rate  of  wages  they 
pleaaedv  Uwy  would  pam  one  Half  of  their  week 
in  idlenettf,  and  eoniract  the  most  daogerovs 
habits  of  excen  and  Intoxication. 

Mr..  HwUm  said,  ibht  the  rt.  hon.  gmt  bad  not 
given  the  workmen  fair  play.  The  ft.  b4^n«  genl« 
throoghout-  hlo  speech  had  betrayed  a  biali  to- 
wards the  .case  which  the  masters  bad  ende«* 
vonred  to  make  out.  He  repeated  his  convic- 
tion thntf  the' workmen's  evidbnce*  had  been're- 
jj»G|ied'by  the  committee,  and  objected  to  many 
elau9e9^of  the  biU,  which  he-  should  end^vour 
to  modify  iathe  committee' of  the  house. 

The  Speaker  baying:  left  Ae  chair,  ! 

Mr.  CSnloni^  objected,  .'^nerally,  that  rtifll- 
cient  invkestightiba  had  not  been  given  to  tife 
Bubjiecf r  It  woe  fofttber  a  ftiolt,  in  his  opioloM, 
that  in  the  pnsamble  of  thot  Ull  there  waft' nb 
declaraiiont  agAidsCcombfamtions  of  uiatten  as 
well  as  of  woshmnnl     ' 

Oa  tho  fsadiog^  of  iHh*  clanse  wUch  nmde  It 
penal  to  induce  aay  n^n  to  leave  his  work  by 
threat  or  ioiimidatloni  or  insult,. 

Mc.  Bume  i  The  wotd  **  insult^  might  be  etfn^ 
strued-  a  thousand  ways,  and-,  that  which  miglft 
beconaidenedas  aausull  to  one  man,  would 
not  be  SO'  uodersl^od  as  applying  to  another. 
He  thought  the  elhi^ke  should  be  put  in  a  more 
defined  shape. 

Mr.  AsM^iwe  opposed  the  clanse  for  the 
same  reason^  When  magtstiaies  are  Invested 
with  summary  powers  of  punishment,  all  vague* 
nem  is  especially  pernicious.  Of  this  they  had 
abundant  Evidence  in  many  recent  acts  of  the 
magistracy.,  If  the  word,  were  inserted,  .he 
shot^ld  make  use  of  the  forms  of  the  house  to 
impedes  the  bilk 

After  a  vaigue  conversation  between  servencl 
member». 

The  ^f/eraey-OsRcrol  said,  if  the  word  ^  hU 
suit "  w«iv  thottgbt  tbo  undefined,  he  would  not 
prem  it;  but  he  had  preoedent  for  the  adoption 
of  words  ia  a  penal  clause,  which  admitted  of 
full  as  great  s  latitude  of  construction.  In  an 
act  then  before  him  were  <he  words  **  molesting 
or  obslmctina  by  threats,  intimidations^  or  any 
other  means. 

Mr,  Scarlfff  suggested  that  those  words  should 
be  adopted  in  the  bill. 

The  house  again  diverging  Into  the  general 
subject, 

Miv  Petl  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
proceed  with  the  details  of  the  bill,  as  sufficient 
lime  had  now  been  consumed  In  attacking  and 
defiftttdiiig  the  committee  of  thc^  last  and  of  the 
present  year. 

Mr.  W,  fVkiinwre  contended,  that  as 'the  mm* 
gistrates  in  the  manufacturing  districts  weia 
generally  masters,  and  as  the  p^rsSns-wlto com- 
bined were  generally  workmen,  thik  bill  would 
give  to  the  masters  a  power  of  o'ppresstng  thh 
men  with  which  they  ought  nottto  be  introsfed. 
If  there  were  a  clause  ih  the  bill,  providii^ 
that  the  magistrate 4n  those  disKlcts  should  he 
paid  by  tbe^slate;  and  conseqoentlv  should  bo 
directly  responsible  toaov^romeni  for  their  ^ot« 
«fa}ot,.aip'eat  part  ofhif  objection  to  it  wo^ld 
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fa»  M«o«ei.*Iit  tlmaBlittlMt  apttww  of«ppeaI 
(Migkt  to  be  fitea  to  (he  moR.  If  it  were  not, 
it'tvMiild  be  found  Bc&etsary  in  a  very  aliart 
timeiAo  propose,  for  the  take  of  justice,  that  in 
t^  manufacturiog  diatricta  tlwre  ihould  be  none 
btttsiipendary  magtitnitei. 

The  comnittee  ilwn  divided  oo  the  daote,  at 
amended  by  the  Attonie\-Gen. — Fortbeclante, 
90--Af tintt  it,  IS^Mijority,  72. 

Mr*  hume  moved  an  emendaient  that  no 
master  manofarturer,  or  ton  of  a  matter,  thall 
sit  at>  oBagistrato  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
thkact* 

The  committee  divided. — For  tlie  Amend- 
ment, IS—AgainsI  it,  60— If  ajority,  4&. 

TIm  other  claaies  were  patted  witlwBt  dii- 
cntiion,  and  the  itouse  then  resnmed. 

WsDiTBtnAT,  JvwB  89i — Mr.  Hohkome  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  certain  persons  dele- 
cted by  the  operative  clataes  to  watch  over 
the  progreis  of  the  neainrr t  now  pending  in 
parliament  relative  to  combination,  and  who 
had  not  been  Iward  before  the  committee.  So 
iMderate  were  the  views  of  tim  petitioners, 
that  tliey  determined  to  ofer  no  opposition  to 
the  bill,  iff  modified  by  two  alterations.  They 
olQocted  to  the  word  *'  solely  "  in  the  claute 
which  itated  the  only  legal  object  of  combina- 
tion—»tlie  rsgolatioo  of  wages*— and  the  mode 
of  serving  and  proving  the  tervlce  of  semmons, 
which  placed  them  in  a  worte  sitaatioo  than  that 
of  foiont.  He  looked  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  prevented  delegatioB,  with  great  dislike. 
The  pimctlce  of  email  bodies  delegated  to  act 
for  large  nnmbers,  and  thereby  rendering  great 
meetinirs  «aelesa»  he  regarded  as  a  safety  valve 
to  tociety. 

Ain  WmUm9  said  that  it  was  impoaeible  to 
hear  tbemiiltitndoof  pertons  who  offbred  oiri- 
ghnl  opinions  on  the  natare  and  probable 'ef- 
fects of  the  bill.  The  committee,  therefore, 
pioteoded  upon  a  few  eases  of  feet,  which 
were  more  likely  to  latisfv  the  house.  He 
wonid  not  dItCBSS  the  merits  of  tho  bill  un- 
til itcMBiB  in  a  more  regalar  way  before  the 


nMr^  ^strobt^rved  that,  as  to  the  bearing  of 
ebiriencw  «pen  every  partlcniar  caee,  it  would 
hkvBtnkaiTM^en  years.  And  to  what  pnrpote  ? 
Thrfertv  were  the  samei  the  principle  had 
brew  Admitted  f  the  parties  who  offered  new  in- 
fasMMitiaa*' dM  ntot  deny  combioationi  they 
ovIy'wMied  to  justify  their  own  coaiibkBatloB. 

9M1V  XfeMe  TBpeated  thac  while,  opoa  repre- 
toBlatians  of  alarm  and  danger  totally  un* 
fBModtii'i  slBce-BoC  one  case  of  real  violeoce 
had  occarmd,  tUs  bill  to  formidable  to  the 
libertiet  of  the  operatives  was  to  pats,  all  in- 
q«lry  was  deuled  to  the  millions  who  were 
chiefly  interetted.  He  would  make  such  oppo- 
siifou  to  the  bill  SB  tho  fonas  of  the  house  would 
pormlL' 

Mn  Ftel  sold,  that  lbs  ban.  gent^s  mlsre- 
ptesrotafion  roagipelled  Urn  to  repeat  the  sal^ 
siaaee  ^of  ids  forpMr  obeetiathiner  If  hit  iateo- 
tlott'tpi6ppoie  was  so  strong,  he  begged  to  ask 
UsB  why  heihad  agreed  to  the  s^ond  reading  of 
thaMIII  This  bfil  wmi  Id  feet  foanded  on  the 
hoaw  membat^  rcMlotioce^  No  longer  ago  than 
Vvida^  Jbs|«  Iha  boa.  gaol*  had  azpreased  Ms 
aoaahwcieatio  is  tbeWlb 

iiif^eHi^  thoBBbt  00  weight  oughtto  be  at- 
tacked'tor  thtfttutAer  of  patitftsBst  ho  woBid 

lohiflOIOB- 
HaveBiatl 


uBd«ndke  tir  get  «p  ten  tboaeaml  sat 
cysterehira  io  eight  end  fenyW«nL 


that  the  mechanics  wera  fit  j«dget  of  tha 
th^  ought  to  receive,  or  the  «fcct  of  illeir 
fonng  to  work  (bear,  from  Mr.  Haaie). 

Mr.  WUimore  expretaed  hit  hiteMiow, 
third  reading,  to  propote  a  cla«te  gi# 
power  of  appeal  foom  the  deritloa  of  the 
strateib 

Mr.  W,  Smiik  thoaght  that  sach  a  cIbm 
highly  necettary,  and  he  wi>uld support  it' 
itthoald  be  proposed.  At  the 
thought  it  better  that  the  bill  with  all  Its  fbwits 
should  psst,  thaa  that  the  coostry  thoald  bw  left 
without  proteci&DB  againtt  the  dlig  noting  o«t- 
laget  which  had  lately  taken  place. 

Sir  F.  Burden  said  that  noactsof  awtrB^e  ka 
had  heard,  seemed  to  rali  for  bbt  aew  cmaet- 
ment.  The  common  law  was  ^ane  oaaa^  so 
redrett  anv  evils  that  might  arlee,  aad  the  work- 
men would  then  be  tried  feirly  by  their  pwara, 
inttead  of  being  handed  over  to  BMglattwtea, 
wbo,  «en  to  one,  would  have  aa  latereat  aswfost 
thefli.  The  old  laws  had  the  eibct  of  keapi^ 
up  a  sjrstem  of  oppression  agaiaet  the 


clasMes-^tbat  oppreasloo   vrhich   It  waa    Bald 

would  drive  a  wtte  man  mad.and  wMcli  SewaM 

therefore,  be  likely  to  produce  exi 

the  people  exposed  to  It.    SufllcleBt 

not  yet  been  given  to  IheexporimeBt  wMbIi  kad 

been  tried*  and  be  thoaght  it  Mrd ,  liace  tka  < 

of  the  workmea  had  not  been  felly 

that  to  precipitate  acoBclutloa  thoaM  ka< 

to  agalott  them.    He  knew  -that  the  vrarlii 

had  been  grateful  for  the  relief  they 

ed,  and  he  withed  that  H  should  therafoew 

tried  at  least  one  year  longer.     Ha 

that,  considering  the  Importance  afdhe  UBlJtjtt^ 

aad  as  the  loteivsts  of  a  valaable  aad  MBBetw 

oas  rlam  af  the  commBnlty  were  fanrolvBd  fa  It, 

a  mueh  BMire  extensivo  iavestlgatiOB  sha^iW 

have  been  gone  Into  before  the  cetmaiAlifee^— ^ 

Evidence  had  not  been  tafcau  apaa  any  maiBrlBl 

points^  aal  yet  the  bill  weat  apoa  a 

tioB  that  all  which  had  been  alleged  < 

workmen  was  proved.    A  great  deal  wi 

about  the  vioirnce  they  had  practisBd,  aittf  at- 

ten  pts  to  asHittinate,  aad  other  oatmsea,  trkick, 

if  they  were  really  comaiitted,  cobM  bvI  ke 

tulHcieBtly  blaawd,  but  he  dealed 

was  a  tittle  of  evMeace  befert  the 

prove  them.    He  hoped,  at  tUt  late 

the  teMlon,  that  the  right  boa.  gent 

mit  the  bill  to  be  printed,  aad  thea  to 

until  the  next  assembly  afParilaaea 

Mr.  J7aiMi««a  said,  that  ha  was 
from  what  the  hoB.  bait,  had  said,  tkat  ke 
neither  read  the  evidence  aor  the  bHI,  wkftck  ka 
recomawaded  to  be  prlated,  aad  whlieb  fekd«  ki 
feet,  been  printed  a  week  aguk  If  tke  kaa^ 
hart,  had  read  the  evidence,  he  woald  kavw 
known  that  the  evidence  of  the 
to  which  he  alluded,  did  not  rest 
stateawnts  before  the  committee,  k«t  apoa  thia 
trial  and  caavktloB  of  the  perpenalafB 
the  Ughest  legal  tribuaala  wife  ika 
ledge  which  the  boa.  nwmber  for 
OB  these  sabjccts,  he  was  aslsBMM4  at 
Mm  itake  use  of  the  iaflammatory 
had  iodnlged  iB«  His  owa  cowrts 
ters  or  workatea  had  applied  la  hla 
been  to  tell  them  to  amka  their  stal 
the  committee,  who.  If  they  thaagkt  ft, 
then  call  wilnfteee.  He  would  tell  tha 
member  that  It  woald  have  been  waU  fe 
laea  whose  advocate  be  reprcuealed 
ba>-^t  wBBld  ha%a  keaa  wtil  tot  tks  poarw  atf 
thacaaatry— it  waald  bfive  be«w  well  for  ~  ~ 
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■•tf«.lf  hfthtd  MltMrad  ll»  Mme  coanr.  The 
Imnw  «caib«r  wimUI  aoi  Ihes  have  doae  what  he 
had  this  ev«aiiiic  permitted  hiaaelf  to  do— 4e 
w«aUI  D«t  have  made  siateoients  which  the  sub- 
ject did- oot  joatifyt  he  would  not  have  Used 
inftaoBiatory  Jaof  uage«  which  could  have  qo 
other  effect  than  tiiat  of  escitinf  discontent  in 
the  miads  of  the  men,  and  far  which  l»  co«ld 
not  oven  give  the  hon.  gent  tlie  credit  of  origi> 
naiity,  fur  Im  found  the  very  same  huif uage, 
the  very  same  aeotences,  the  verv  lame  phraMs, 
in  letters  which  he  had  receivrd  from  the  com- 
mUteea  of  these  coonhinations  (loud  dteexing). 
The  hon.  bari.  said  he  wished  to  have  the  operas 
tions  of  the  common  law  restored.  Did  the 
hon.  hart.  Jinow  that  all  the  complaints  made 
before  ilie  committee,  had  been  founded  open 
ihe  ii^JHStice  of  that  common  law?  and  that  the 
Jioa.  memuer  for  Aberdeen  had  himself  proposed 
a  suanoary  punishment,  instead  of  that  inflicted 
by  the  common  law  ?  that  he  had  pasted  by  the 
tnal  by  jory  to  vest  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate 
the  power  of  punishing  such  ontrages  an  might 
occur }  As  his  only  object  was  to  provide  a  re* 
mcdy  for  the  diaorders  which  had  occurred,  he 
would  be  content  to  accept  the  boo.  barU*s  pro- 
position, to  repeal  all  the  laws  upon  this  sob* 
jeci,  and  lo  leave  the  common  law  in  its  former 
force;  but  he  could,  tell  him,  that  one  conie- 

}|neace  of  iluit  would  be,  that  the  hon.  member 
ur  Aberdeen  would  make,  if  pomible,  a  more 
iaflammalory  speech  than  be- had  done  tbiaeven* 
mg  (cheers). 

Mr.  EUie*  kid  transmitled  to  his  constituents 
copies  of  the  bill,.and  they  informed  him  that 
Be  iucoBvanieace  had  been  felt  in  their  neigh* 
boarhood  from  the  lair  as  it  stood.  Still  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  bill  before  the 
bsoae  ought  to  pass,  as  a  precaution  against 
evlb  which  would  in  all  probability  arise  if  the 
law  were  left  in  its  present  state. 

Mr.  Pssf  would  inform  the  hon.  hart.,  thai  it 
was  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  who,  upon 
ail  occaiiaos  in  the  committee,  was  most  sira- 
noons  in  objecting  to  the  common  law,  and  that 
it  was  upon  his  resolutions  that  the  present  bill 
was  fonned  and  founded.    He  would  not  refer 
to  the  speeches  which  Ihe  hop.  goat,  bad  been 
hrard  to  aiahe  in  that  house,  but  to  the  resolu* 
lions  proposed  by  himself.    The  8ih,  the  hon. 
memb«r*s  favourite  resolution  was,  *'  That  the 
Btaiote  Jaws  then  in  eiislence  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  that  the  common  law,  which  made 
a  peaceable  meeting  of  maatera  or  worlunen  an 
iOegal  coospimcy,  ought  to  be  altered.*'    This 
was  exactly  what  had  been  done  i  the  coarse 
hrre  pointitd  out  bad  been  exactly  followed. 
But  the  I  lib  resolutien  went  still  further,  for  it 
■aid,  '^  That  it  was  necessary,  in  repealing  the 
siatole,  and  altering  the  common  law,  to  enact 
in  their  stead  such  a  law  as  should,  by  an  effi- 
cient and  summary  procem  (hear,  hear),  pro- 
vide agauMt  all  threats,  intimidation,  and  acts 
of  viulcnce  which  shooid  be  in  any  case  resort- 
ed to.  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  the 
perfect  freedom  of  each  party  to  employ  their 
labour  or  capital  in  such  way  as  they  might 
choose/'    He  wished,  that  before  any  momber 
gave  bis  vote  on  ibis  occasion,  he  would  read 
the  evsdeace  respecting  what  had  taken  place, 
aad  then  sav  whether  this  perfect  freedom  was 
eiyojred.    In  that  evidence  was  contained  the 
name  of  every  individual  who  had  been  assaults 
ed«  wilhtbr  particulars  of  the  several  putrage^ 
He  di4  not  mean  to  say  that  these  diserders  had 
beeo  the  result  «f  the  hon.  geBt.*s  resolulieasi 
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bat  that  they  had  talMD  Idarii  iMsJi»saffi«tea|i 
reason  for  the  house  jpmvfaiiag^w,  ptotMilim) 
agaiast  a  tyranny  whieb  was  aBperalJelsd^idi 
the  history  of  the  world.  For  this  re^OknlM^ 
trusted  the  Mil  weald  pass  4  for  he  waataitrd> 
that  no  man  could  be  respoasible  for-  tkm  trau^ 
qaillity  of  the  eaoatry,  if  thst  sessiea  were' al- 
lowed to  close  withottt  seme  edactmeat  oa  thlat 
subject.  **•* 

Mr.  r.  nPiliea  expressed  bis  seotnuents  io'lh- 
vour  of  the  bill,  because  it  tended  to  piaSectthe*- 
workmen  against  tlieir  worst  enemies *t-theni»^ 
selves.  It  was  unj  ttst,that  manufacturers  whohad  ^ 
entered  into  coatracts  for  Ifae  sopply  af  >  goads, 
should  be  obliged  t»  forfeit  the  penally  attached^ 
to  non-performaate,  or  else  to  grant  wa^esdis- 
proportioned  to  their  proffts,  out  of  srhiehMiha^ 
workmen  in  employ  under  those  circumstances, 
accumulated  funds  to  support  othees  ^ha  had 
abaadimed  their  em  players*  becaase^  the  latter'* 
could  aot,  in  justice  to  themeelvei^  caihpiy-i 
with  their  demaads.  t. 

Mr.C.  Cfraaf  said,  that  the  «laase  praaidlBf , 
sammaiy  procoM,  flow  ae  aiaob  opposadi,.^waai 
sop  ported  by  the  hen.  member  for  AberdeeB»iwi 
his  bill  of  last  year,  and  was  ia  perfect  aocorditt 
aoce  with  the  resalotieas  of  the  lsnaer>coitiAil«' » 
tee.  But  he  thuogbt  the  heaiawealddto  bettet** 
to  atteod  to  the  bill  itself,  thaa  ladalfo  intaa*' 
tual  reciimiaatioos.  He  then  leek  a  btief  nsMt 
view  of  the  aiischiefs  arislog  from  otebiaatiaasv  - 
and  alluded  partleulmrly  to  the  ceildact  pitki- 
workmen  in  1814,  when  400  master  laaaafacttt^' 
rers  were  obliged  to  wnhe  to  Iheir  corseypjad* 
eats,  requesting  time  under  wlstlng.cinNiB»» 
stances  for  the  completion  ef  their  erdars*-   .    t-i 

Mr.  Deamaat  It  was  said,  thai  appmsslaa* 
had  been  inflicted  by  workmen  upon  their  fsi«- 
low  workmen,  whs  would  not  come  ialo  thidr 
Way  of  thinking,  and  it  was  then  aivaedthaA.' 
the  existing  law  waa  necessanr  to  put  doirn  thia. 
abuse.  Thb  he  denied.  If  biudgaooo-  aadt 
vitriol  had  been  used  In  the  manner  stated«ilhai! 
law  already  marked  such  eoodact  as.megalf 
and  provided  for  its  puaishmeat.  It  was  aisd^ 
that  they  ought  to  protect  the  workaieaagabiA ' 
themselves;  but  he  would  also  protect  maslertii 
from  the  delusioa  prodaced  by  the  inlrodnctlen 
of  measures  nsaailestly  in  their  favoar,riaod> 
which,  he  believed,  frequently  led  tbem^to  acAif 
with  harsbaeak  He  weald  aet  ase-  irrilatla^ 
language— it  was  net  desirable  to  ase  iA<heaf>t 
— ^hutbewaa  quite  coovbiced  thai  those  .iuh») 
objected  to  parts  of  this  measure,  were  .oalp<> 
anxious  that  no  nafair  advaatngc  shoald  'be 
given  to  either  side.  If  the  bill  were  neoess*^ 
mltted,  and  all  those  parts  which  inlarfared  wilb^  ( 
the  common  law  struck  eat,  it  would  be  ade* . 
quate  to  every  purpose  of  iustice. 

The  petition  was  then  laid  on  the  table.    Om^ 
the  motion  ''  that  It  be  printed,'* 

Mr.  Habhvun  said,  be  was  not  a  member  of  the  • 
committee ;  but  he  had  been  informed,  that  when  i 
individuals  came  forward  to  contradict  the  siaie- 
raent  relative  to  certain  outrages,  whiph  had. 
been  so  much  exaggerated,  they  were  not  al*<  < 
lowed  to  do  so.    Had  any  of  them  been  beard,  i 
(Mr.  Hume,  **  Not  one.")    It  was  moat  uiy  est 
to  legislate  against  a  whole  body  of  indivldaals^  • 
who  had  not  been  fairly  beard  (hear).    Com* 
plaints  had  been  made  of  violent  language,  bal: 
no  violent    language  could    do   mischief  .in 
this  country,  except  where  individuals  felt  that 
their  wrcwgs  justified  it.    AH  the  workmen, 
wanted  was  to  be  fairly  heard  i  aitd.  If  they 
were  not,  that  violeiice  was  likely  to  ensuei 
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«AM  hftdteM  m  fnqwuMy  4«prtvfttod  to  the 
tMina  af  ihk  dbcmioo. 
•.  Ifi^  iriMM  viid,  ■■  veiy  -terteM  cliarM  htd 
■Mie  afmiut  bifli,  befell  UoMelf  cal!ed 
to  gWe  Mich  ui  anfewe*  witii  vMpect  to 
ttoti  m  the  circmMtaocos  wairontoA  It  woi 
iriUegod^  tiMil  Ma  tone  and  nmrnrntw  had  bcon  In. 
lUUBBiatory.  He  deaied  the  cbar|^  He«had 
stated  nothing  but  the  troth.  He  was  pfofmed 
U'  fre«e  all  ibal:  he  had  ftdvaae^d;  He  bad 
Ihremi  bd  parlOBal  refleeHoB  on  any  man*  it 
was  a  coane  of  pieceeding  he  bad  abrayt 
aifOided  (bear),  becaate  do  gciod  conld  be  en- 
Ipeoted  fron  it.  Oentlemea  taid>  **  Let  the 
Maateieaod  the  men  bepfotacted,  and  let  the 
MOD  be  protected  agahnt*  aadi  ether.*'  Ho 
woold  my  the  nne  thiH :  bot  -this  object 
wohM  not  be  eflbcfod  by  the  prewat  bill*  In 
#TOry  liMtance  the  matlofft  were  protected,  and 
laeeery  Initance  the  taitoMistB  of  the  ami  arere 
Biftoded.  It  waa  a«crted  by  gootJeaMa  op- 
poSte,  that  eferyoatrage  which  bad  occnned, 
laid  eoMod  by  the  repeal  of  the  combination 
laws  dadtbe  enaclMcvt  of  the  bill  of  laaC  see- 
tiott.  ffbay  were  told  that  the  cooumni  law 
was  abrogated >by  thai  bilk  Now  the  coaatry 
was  sadTettay  oodsr  a  deliMioB  on  that  point* 
Md  no  Mtoa 'bad  done  more  to  create  that  do- 
laslon- thill  ^  rt.  hen.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Depattmeak  atnl  the  rt.  boa.  msident  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  common  law  was  scill  in 
iipce.  U  was  only  inoperative  wllb  reference 
to  peaceable  meotinge  of  a  few  workmen,  who 
sright  n«emble  to  regnlnte  the  fate  of  wages  { 
bat  k  w«a  perfectly  In  force  where  threats,  ki- 
timidatton^  or  violence  eccvared.  The  mat  ob- 
ject In  vlew,ap^Md  to  be  topaseent  tne  work- 
men from  etercising  aby  J  udgment  In  matters  of 
naiges  t  than  which  a  more  aMord  or  prepostrh- 
das  doetrlpa  coald  nof-bb  advanaed.  By  a  sum- 
mary  proeem,  tbe  master  was  now  to  have  an 
appoi  ttf iilty  of  sendifur  w  workman  for  three 
motaths*  to*  thOi  tread-aullt'-a  provision  to  whkb 
he  coald  never  conicn««  nnlem  the  workmen 
ei^oyed  ad  eqdal'  prelection.  He  denied  tbe 
necemHy  of  this  aikUtional  legislation^  The 
eoMitty  was  peaceable,  and  did  not  require  it. 
Bat  It  was  said  witb  macb  Appearance  of  symw 
fMby  atid'candenir,  **  that  we  mast  protect  the 
men  against  one  anotber^**  Wbat  faiindatinn 
bad  the  rt.  bon.  President  of  the  Board  ofTrade 
fer  tntrodocint  any  sttcbprQlfhrton  }  One  soli- 
fary  tostooce  bad  been  addtfced— one  solitary 
pelHIdii  hod'beevpreseated,  by  certain  sow-' 
ydrs*,  eomptolliing  of  tbe  treatment  they  had 
received  from  the  ThameeUhieni  hot  when 
fwo  inditfddals  came  forward,  end,  on  the  part 
of  tbe  sawyers  of  tbe  Union,  prayed  that  they 
might  be  heard,  as  no  soch  tbiiig.  as  that  com* 
plained  of  had  occnrrad,  they  were  told  to  go 
and  procure  a  contiter  petition.  After  a  sys- 
tem which  had  so  long  contlnned-  had  been 
swept  awoY,  of  course  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  Home  nttle  re-actton  would  take  place : 
bet,  sorely,  instead  of  adopting  new  measures, 
the}  Ottght  to  take  time  to  nee  How  tbe  new 
system  would  ultimately  work.  T!ten,  nod  not 
until  then,  could  they  correct  its  imperfectioiis. 
More  facilities  had  been  aforded  f»r  i-estrain- 
faig  combinations  in  tbe  last  year,  than  in  the 
ten  preceding  years.  (Mr.  Peel — ^That  was 
the  consequence  of  the  summary  prnces«.)— 
That    summary  proces«  was  introduced    last 

*  Hiertt  was  siso  ono  from  certain  raiilker«. 
fcepsgo43S. 


yeaf,  to  sseet  fbe  Hfeastato  af  lbs 
( bear)»  If  they  weeld  lOavb  the  suammfy  pro. 
cess  ae  It  stood  last  year,  the  werknten  woald 
be  content  to  take  It.  •  Bat  amny  alteracioos 
bad  been  made,  wbicb  ceaplelely  chaiigad  the 
aatare  of  Ike  law.  He  propastd  to  shew,  that 
conMaatioas  were  greaser,  atod  tbeir  eiganisa- 
ttoa»BMMre  complete,  before  bis  biU  waa  bseagbt 
in,  than  they  had  been  at  any  subseqaeot  p^ 
riodf  aad  this,  notwMhstandteg  the  impatatkaa 
which  had  been  cast  apoa  It  by  the  rl  boo.  gen- 
tieman. 

Mr.  Ptd  on  the  present  occairiaa  did  not  ask 
the  house  tostreagdien  the  baods  of  Government 
(cheers^  $  neither  did  he  care  for  the  masters  to 
tbe  ezclasloo  of  any  other  set  of  men  Ccbeen) ; 
but  be  waated  the  liouse  to  pam  seme  act  which 
should  elfectnalW  resbt  the  lawlem  eflbrte  and 
proceedings  of  tbose  who  had  aasoclated  fer 
most  anjnsiMabte  porposee— whkb  shonid  pf». 
tect  the  peer  and  defenceless,  bat  Indastnoas 
Biaa,  frsim  becondag  the  victim  of  combimitioas 
which  sottgbl  by  every  species  of  vexatt«m  to 
prevent  Idm  from  atainag  UmsHf  of  that  em* 
ployment  which  they  themselves  declined.  Tbe 
boase  was  not  called  upon  to  ssake  prcniasioes 
of  that  kind'  wHboot  proof  of  tbe  neceMhi 
for  sheir  enactment.  Mr.  Archibald  Campbvfl 
himself,  the  hen.  gent.*s  chosen  witness,  from 
whose  testimony  be  had  that  eveeing  read  so 
largtly-^Mr.  Campbell  eapressly  declared,  that 
the  omv  reaiedy  he  conld  suggest  for  the  prac- 
tices that  had  prevailed  In  nis  part  of  fee 
coaotry,  of  wounding  and  disdgartag,  aad 
doslraying  clothes  and  property  by  aseaa»  of 
thrawlngoll  of  Titrtol  ova  tbcm,  weald  be  tbe 
enactment  of  some  such  measura  as  Lord 
Ellenboranghl  act  (bear,  hear).  In  the  city 
of  Dublin,  it  woald  appear  bv  tbe  same  eridetM^e, 
that  in  one  dWiiioa  of  the  police-oace,tbere !  ed 
been  16  cases  of  such  mnHlntioli  of  person  cr 
drsiraction  of  property.  In  the  short  space  of 
nine  monlhn.  The  neit  pastoge  imported,  tbat 
lathe  same  depaitaicttt,  aad  in  tbe  mme  space 
of  time  befora  that  act  of  the  bon.  geot.*a  waa 
pasted,  there  had  beea  only  three  sach  ca»s, 
the  other  sisleen  having  occurred  since,  A  gam 
he  implored  tbe  bouse  before  dtey  separacrd, 
and  hon.  gent,  retnraed  to  their  homfg, 
to  give  that  protection  to  the  defeocelesa  aad 
taiduotrious  poor  which  thfe  bill  was  calcalated 
to  aibrd  them  %  and  wbicb  protectlua  tbey  de» 
served  >  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislatare^  in  rrtara 
fbr  their  loyalty  and  peaceable  condtoct  (betf, 
hear>. 

The  jtfirsmiy-Osasffdl  confessed,  tbat  fee 
ceune  which  tiad  been  that  eveaiag  takcw  by 
fee  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  on  thn  aaeeiiaa, 
filled  him  with  surprise  |  becaase  after  Ibis 
biH  was  printed  be  bappeaed  to  have  nasDe  raoK 
municatloa  wife  the  boo.  geAt.  oa  the  sabjert. 
The  hon.  gent,  told  him  on  that  ocrasloa,  fhatbe 
approved  of  the  priaciple  of  the  bill,  bat  that 
there  were  lome  fealte  in  It  tbat  be  coold  wUb 
to  have  amended.  And  he  had  new  bs  Ma 
pocket  a  copy  of  tbe  bin  as  carrected  by  tbe 
bon.  gent.  Mmself  (cheers  fram  tbe  Tnmmrj 
bench).  The  firat  of  the  altcratioos  sagg^iMd 
was  that  informations  should  be  oa  oatb?  aad 
tbat  olanse  now  stood  amcadedaccordlogtv.  Tte 
other  regarded  the  clause  relative  to  tbe  ab> 
scondlng  of  wilnettest  which  claase,  be  admiu 
ted,  was  sdll  retoined  In  the  bill  to  ite 
state.  Hie  only  other  oblertlaae^ 
that  was  then  urged  by  tbe  hon.  gtau  waaa*  Ia 
tife^wbnl  ^  solely,**  to  rclatiua  to  the 
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•f  IbeM  meetliupi  aadbt  rMB^nbercd  Ib0i1lm 
hoa,  £Hit  asked  kiiOT-vliiit  if  it^li^iild  iiirn«iit 
that  iHcb  meeUagaaMembled  nyt  ^  aaialy"  for 
tiie  pvrpose  Qie^Mit  t»  bo  advcrud  toi  Tbcti? 
were  all  the  alterations  recommended  at  iliat 
time  by  tbe  boiv  j^ent,  who  did  not  ialeod  tbeo« 
as  lie.  understood  hiqi,  to  oppose  tjils  bill 
(bear).  .       .•  . 

Mr«  T.  Witson  tboaffbt  it  rig;hi  to  correct  a 
mlsrepresentatioa  of  t^e  boo.  niciBbiQr  for  Abeiw 
deen.  He  l|ad  stated  that  tbe  tbtrtjr*lbree  werfc* 
meo,  wbose  sanies  were  aflzed  to  tke  petitioa 

fraying  for  protection,  bad  jiifclaimed  M 
Dowledge  of  tjiat  petition.  N9w..he  bad  the 
antbority  of  Mr.  Beaie,  a  fenl.  wlfo  witaetied 
what  tooii  place,  lor  fCatlng,  Ibat  akiioiiiEh  tfarea 
of  tbe  men  expressed  tbair  dissent  from  .that 
petition,  all  tbe  others  were  called  togatiierin 
presence  of  fbein  master,  and  bating  been 
asked  whether  they  beard  Ibe  petition,  and 
were  arqiiaiote<i  ifith  its  contents,  one  and  all 
signed  it,  and  declared  that  they  suffered  great 
ittcouvenietice,  and  did  pray  for  prqtectlon. 

Mr.  /7iim«  said  that  the  petition  of  tbe  parties 
In  question  was  on  the.  table  of  the  bouf* 
(hear,  bear).  They  praved  to  ^t  allowod  tb 
prove  their  allegations,  ivhich  werj^  |»the  affect 
(bat  he  had  stated.  Npw,  iioder, these icircilm* 
stances,  he  must  leave  it  tq.the  bouae  to  decidft 
wfcich  of  the  twd  statemonta  was  tbe  conrectone. 

Mr.  WkUmce  then  moiled  tl^  order  of  tbe  day 
forreceiTiogtbereporl'on  tb^biU.  .         .<    .  • 

Mr.  Hume  was  decidedly  opposed  to  bringing 
■p  this  reporti  In  regard  to  what  had  Seen 
stated  by  the  Attomey-Gencral«  be  had  pro« 
posed,  nndouhtedlyy  that  eyery  AC(aB«c  not 
paniababie  under  his  own  biU,  bvt.whicb  it  ap- 
peared expedient  to  punis^,sli<fuld  be  inserted  i 
and  be  would  support  such  insertion.  But  he 
wonid  not  support  the  creation  of  .an  indefinite 
power  ta*pun{sh  individuals,  for  offences  i  not 
spprifically  defined*  Wit^  regard. to^tha  present 
bill,  there  was  but.  one  solitary  eo^j^oalioo  to 
wbtcb,  so  far  as  he  knew,  he  had  aacaded.  it 
was  represented  to  bim,,that  mberaas  imder  tba 
fiormer  bill,  two  witne^es  were.naceasorj.,to 
o5(aiD  a  conTictlon,  and  great  inconyenience 
and  diOcttlty  were  expan«^nced  jn  iMst-,  in- 
stances in  obtaining  two  witnesses}  it  was  now 
soggested  that  one  witness  should  be  sulMf  itoi^d ; 
and  to  tliat  be  felt  no  pbjeqtion.  Upcp  the 
whole,  opposed  as  be  was  to  (this  bill,  and 
de^iBdring«  after  fhe  mnnq^  if  wjl|ich|d|pi-  obsfr- 
vatiinis  liad  keen  met,  of  inducing  gents,  on  tyke 
otiier  side  to  take  what  he  consideyied  »  proper 
tiew  of  the  subject^  his  qniy  course  was  that 
wttck  fie'dwuldnow  adop^rr^morin^  that'  the 
bowe  b«  counted.      ;    .?  •       .   !•  •     >    .-. 

Op  the  house  being  coupte^,  and  44  aiiem]>ers 
lieln^ found  present,,  the  lionse  proceeded.. .. 

Mr.  fiame  proceeded  in  his  opposition,  ob* 
9err§nf,  thai  Qie  npmerous  petition^  that. bad 
been  presented  against  the  combination  laws 
iince  the  appointment  of  the  comnMttee.ougbt 
to  btfiYe  boen  duly  examined.  Aa  it  was,  ihNS 
petiftooers  might  as  well  ha?e  kept  their  peti- 
tlonfl  id  themselves.  There  had  been  ^petitions 
|if«aeiited  to  the  house.  Into  those  petitions-:^ 
ibto  an  of  ihem — it  was  the  duty  of  >  tbe  house 
to  Itevo  entered.  As  the  c^mmitif^e  had  rsfiiscd 
to  cacanido'  tbem,  be  ..had  at  one.  time  intended 
yp  IbiTe  read  ibm  all  to  the  .house  (a  laugkk)^ 
A  hlll'of  .tnch  importance,  affecting  so  many 
Cfeoittfaaadi  of  persons,  ought  not  to  have  been 
ibirodtfced  except  after  the  most  minute  ex- 


attlaatlos.  Tha  te:t  was,  bowovor,  that  Mi 
Maiesly'k  Mlkiistei^  bad  takan  a  partial  and 
■ofiiir  f few  of  the  casa,  as  it  stood  betWaetf 
tbe.  masters  and  the  mani  aad^had  not  acted 
towards  the  parsons  intaresled  with  the  jostico 
wblc^  watasaally  eshibitedin  afOnkaoa  torn* 
pike  road  bill.  He  then  read  a  petitiott  frott 
cortais  jouraaymea  ofXeicastof\  asseitittg  their 
right  to  oblaia  what  they  considered:  a  remune* 
rating  price  for  their  labour.  He  agreed  with 
tbe  petitioners  in  the  view  which  they  took  of 
the  subject^  although  ha  bad  heard  Ir  suid  that 
low  w^ges  were  a  gOod  thing*  <Tbat  bediniad. 
Low^iwages  tanded  to  degrade  the  labduref. 
It  WAS  tba  higb  wagofiwhicktba  EagiishanlBan 
raceivc4,  compafedfwilb  ihosa  recdlved  by  <it* 
Irhib,  whlcb  made  ths  formed  so  saporlori  He 
again  protested  against  die  power  given  to 
magistrates  to  pnniUi  men  far -what  was  caliod 
moksting  their  lellow.*workmett.  Any  act,  how* 
ever  innoeeot^  might  be  oonsldared  molestatiim< 
Ttmbonse,  perhaps,  might  consider  that  he  was 
molesting  tfaem;at  that  moment  (a  iaogb,  and 
erJes  of  bear).  That  cbeer  ebnvineed  hiid 
that  his  objection  to  that  part  of  the  bill  was 
proper ;  for  an  act  of  right  and  propriety  on  the 
part  of  a  workman  might  be  oonstraad  to  be 
molestation  just  as  it  was  In  tbe  present  iosianoo 
with  respect  to  him ;  for  be  nnquosUonablywaa 
pOrforroioga  just  action  in  opposing  an  ni\|tit 
measure.  T^a  boo*  gent  sai  down  by  declariaf 
his.  intention  «o  roaiat  the  *U1  wllb  Ms  ntmoH 
endeavonrs  throu|^  avory  stage.' 

The  htonaa  theo  divided.— For  receiving  the 
report,  SS-Against  it,  S^Msjority,  Ui 

•Sir  it.  WUaon  strongly  reprobated  tbe  nse  of 
the  indeiinite  tanns  *^  molostatian  or  obatfoe* 
titmf'U 

Mr.  Pul  said,  that  those  words  were  «ccoi«* 
tomed  to  be  msed.  in  acts  of  Parliament  4firom 
th0  ^ays  of  Charles  II.  Courts  of  justice  bad 
long,  been' familiar-witb  its  applicatioo,  and  aO^ 
otisComed  to  act  npon  it;  andnO  other  term 
woul<54i6rvB  to  preront  those  practical  which  it 
was  tlie  object  of  the  bill  to  put  down.     *• 

Mr.  Cakrafl  defended  tbe  worAi,  wiOtont 
wbkh  be  thought  the  bill  would  bo  »  dood 
letter.  i  f. 

Mr.  Stmri  Warily  expressed  tho  csfto 
opinions  .    •    *    ' 

In  reply  to  a  qnestion  firom  Mr,  HehhamB^ 

Xhe  AUanu^mbmktMi  oeoscnted  to  Mro4a«^ 
two  words  ioto  ooeof  the  claoKsy  which  wMid 
make  tbe  bill  apply  to  eombtnationa  of  maotofi^ 
to.reduce  tbe  rate  of  Wages,  aswoU  as  to^ooiK' 
bioatlona  of  the  men  to  raise  it 

•Mr.  ifume  repeated  his  objection  to  the  dattao 
containing  tba  terma  **  molestation  and  dtotnio* 
tson^*'  than  which  he  declared  that  notbiiif  dO«|d 
be  more  vague  and  ancertain* 

Mr.  DeaflMm  followed  on  tbe  same  side,  Tbe 
words  *^  molest  or  in  any  way  obstroof?  w«fre 
not  found  in  any  statutes,  except  those  ralatliig, 
to  tbe-revenoe.  On  a  misdeananor  to  vaguely 
defined,  no  court  could  ever  pass  sedteace. 
.  Tbe  4^MMW9-0«n«>«i  contended  diat  tbe  words 
complained  of  aa  vague  and  indiettnife  wefe 
sufficiently  precise  for  tbe  purposes  of  lasbda^ 
tlon.  They  .were  found  in  mora  than^entj^ 
acts  of  Parliament,  on  which  the  Judges  were, 
acting  eyerj  inym  l^uch  ••  clause  was  rendered, 
necessary  by  the  conduct  of  thtf  jouraeymef^. 
shoemakers  of  the  metropolis  at  tbe  prtveni 
moment  They  surrovnded  tho  shops  of  their 
masters,  and  whenany  workman  left  it  wbodid 
Oot  betofv  to  their  coofedi^ration«  t^y  4&i,  •!••> 
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IJIfimlt  o^  tlirvKUn  himttor  Ihej  kMw.  tet  tote 
cootruy  to  law,  but  they  followed  ami  iotvlted 
.  ld«i  kj  9wtry  mqini  inihoir  power.  SocbMODet 
'  if  not  chrckedi  mutt  evldostly  lead  to  blood, 
■bod*  aod  tb«reforo  he  BAiotaiiied  tb«t  Ibe 
preaent  cUue  was  not  only  expedient,  bat 
necewnry. 

Tbe  eraendment  wet  then  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to- 
morrow* 

TtfOsiDAT,  Joif B  ao.  —  On  the  qaettion 
fbr  the  third  reading,  the  jiitom^»Chiurmi 
■aid,  he  bad  to  propose  two  yerbal  alterations 
of  some  importance.  Tbe  firat  regarded  tbe 
limlution  of  time  within  which,  ae  to  tbe  tam- 
mary  claafe  now  in  the  bill,  proeecntioot  could 
be  ittttituted.  He  proposed  six  mootN  as  the 
,  period.  Then  as  to  the  clause  which  enacted, 
that  if  witnesses  did  not,  or  would  not  appear, 
they  should  be  liable  to  be  kept  in  prison  until 
they  should  answer  the  questions  put  to  them. 
Tbis«  hovleTer,  as  the  principals,  in  offences 
under  this  bill,  could  only  be  imprisoned  fbr 
three  months,  would  be  rather  harsh  t  be  bad, 
therefore,  in  respect  of  them,  introduced  tbe 
limitation  of  thretf  calendar  months.  There 
'was  also  a  third  alteration  with  regard  to  ap- 
'  peals.  He  had  thought  it  necemary,  in  pur- 
nuance  of  tbe  general  practice  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  to  suggest  another  clause,  to  provide  that 
convictions  should  be  engrossed  on  parchment, 
and  certified  at  the  next  quarter  sessions  t  nnd 
after  that,  tbe  party  entenng  an  appeal  should 
bind  himself  in  tbe  penalty  of  101.,  and  two 
•ureties  in  101.  each,  to  appear  at  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions ;  for  in  case  of  failure  in  his 
appeal,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  apuel- 
lant  should  pay  the  costs  of  such  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  Dtmnuea  thought  it  would  be  eitremeiy 
terd  to  compel  a  poor  man  to  give  security  of 
this  kind  against  the  evenl  of  his  failure  i  and 
yet,  in  caie  of  his  success,  to  leave  him  saddled 
with  tlie  expenses  of  obtaining  justice  by  such 
appeal. 

Tbe  Attvmejf^Qtneral  consented  to  modify 
Ml  danse  so  as  to  give  costs  to  the  appellant 
In  ffae  case  of  bis  succeeding  in  his  appeal. 

Mr.  fhtme  said,  his  objections  to  this  bill 
had  been  greatly  mitigated  by  the  alterations 
Infroduced  by  tbe  Attorney-General  (bear, 
bear)  t  but  be  still  objected  to  the  words  «*  mo- 
lesting and  obstructing,**  and  to  permitting 
maatert,  who  were  magistrates,  to  decide 
e*mts  ill  other  trades.  For  instance,  a  ma- 
gistrate master-batter  might  be  called  on  to 
■•cide  In 'a  ease  where  a  master-shoemaker  was 
cooeemed.  Gould  the  journeyman-shoemaker, 
In  aadb  a  case-^could  the  bouse— imagine  that 
Impartial  justice  conid  be  done } 

On  tbe  motion  that  the  bill  do  past, 

Mr.  Amis  said,  that  he  wished  to  make  a  few 
remarks  belbre  tbe  last  enestion  was  decided. 
Mo  man,  Mgbor  low,  ought  to  be  coerced  by  com- 
blnailoni  but  he  was  satisfied  that  nine-tenths  of 
tbe  foeeat  diatitrbances  had  arisen  from  a  want 
«f  eonoitlatioo  between  tbe  parties,  often,  he 
vns  aofrv  to  aay,  beginning  with  tbe  masters, 
and  attfibutable,  perhaps,  to  long  babil,  from 
tbe  existence  of  previous  laws.  These  laws  It 
fMU  intended  now  to  remove  (whether  lliey 
wonM  be  remoTed,  in  (bet.  was  a  matter  of 
donbt),  aad  be  hoped  that  nobody  would  have 
t«  come  to  tbe  bouse  to  propose 
I,  naless  It  were  to  get  rid  of  the 
•f  Ibe  system,  wUcta  preseed 
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nnlbirly  oo  tiie  operative  cbaiifc    He 
Hurt,  on  the  part  of  minissers,  there  wonid 
a  determinntion  to  listen  as  well  to  tbe 
plaints  of  the  men  as  of  the  masters,  and 
they  would  not  hastily  come  to 
on&voumble  to  those  who  bad  Iritberto 
unjustly  oppressed.    He  had  been  aaxb 

Erotect  them  as  Hr  as  lay  within  his 
[e  bad  done  as  much  as  be  couM  to  obli 
iabonr  for  tbe  men,  and  If  be  bad  a  reqnoil  to 
make  to  them.  It  would  be,  timt  they  vronid 
avoid  interfering  with  regard  to  wages,  by 
threats,  or  even  molestation.  He  tmalcd  thai 
all  magistrates  wlu>  were  called  upon  to  ait  in 
judgment  upon  cases  arising  out  of  tbis  law, 
would  net  impnrtially  between  tbe 
tbe  nccused,  and  give  the  moat  Invonrable 
terpretation  to  a  word  eo  dubious  In  ito 
It  was,  most  unquestloaahly,  tbe 
tbe  operative  classes  to  sabmit,  and  if  Ibej  did 
submit  and  were  oppressed,  tbey  wonM  be< 
tain  to  receive  tbe  sympatby  of  tbe  pnbikw 

Mr. Pisl •'  Unwil ling  as  be  was  to 
discussion,  be  must  repel  tlw 
there  hnd  been  nny  dispositioa 
Government  to  bear  hard 
classes,  or  that  there  bad  been 
to  favour  tbe  isasters.  If  the 
Aberdeen  hnd  continued  to 
ments  which  be  bad  formerly 
tbli  subject,  he  would  most  cordially 
curred  in  them.  In  a  letter  dated  Iba  ISth  eC 
March,  1885,  addressed  by  the  ban 
a  shipwright  of  Dundee,  named  Allc*,  be 
the  following  expresrionst— ^*  If  tbe 
men  do  not  net  with  more  moderation 
dence  then  tbey  have  hitherto  dltpl«ynd«  ibn 
legislature  will  be  compelled  to  rotttton  ite 
steps,  and  to  repress  tbe  deotonds  wibicb  haew 
been  made  in  Turions  parts  of  the  covntry,  ton 
often  nccompanled  with  violence."  The  l^gla- 
lature  did  not,  however,  mean  to  go  no  fcr  an 
the  hon.  member  hnd  threatened.  It  dli  net 
mean  to  retrace  its  steps,  nor  to  re-cnnci  tbt 
combination  laws  \  and  be  trusted  tbnt  tbe  wmm^ 
snres  provided  by  tbis  bill  woold 
journeymen  to  return  to 
meanonr. 
The  bill  wns  then  pateed. 

LORDS,  MowDAT,  Jolt  4.— Tbe  Earl 
Liverpooi  moved  the  order  of  tbe  day  liar  ca 
mitting  the  bill  In  this  bovse. 

The  Marquis  of  Lmuiomn  bad 
tions  to  present  against  the  bill.  He  ta 
his  regret  that  the  house  should  be  calM  •! 
within  two  days  of  the  prorogation  of  ftnin* 
ment,  to  pam  a  bill  which  was  of  ao  tespnnnat 
a  nature,  that  It  ought  to  haye  engnfcd  Ibe  as- 
tention  of  their  lordships  for  n 
time.  In  addition  to  tbb  preclpliatinn* 
lordships  were  not  assured  that  tbe  hsl 
ueceMaiy  to  enable  them  to  cosm  to  i 
vras  on  the  table  of  tbe  bouse.  Undnr 
circumstances,  it  was  with  great  relaci 
that  he  gave  his  assent  to  tbis  measursL  YoS 
as  upon  the  whole  be  thought  the 
cessary,  be  should  not  oppose  it. 
tions  he  had  to  present  prayed  tbac 
might  be  heard  afabist  Ibe  bill,  and  if  fb»iw 
were  time,  it  would  be  tbeir  lordsUpa*  4mty  m 
accede  to  tbb  prayer  t  for  tbey  ougbt  to  gjkwm 
their  assent  to  no  law,  however  m  rsamrr  ll 
might  appear  to  them  to  be.  If  any  cnnBirfrrnbln 
body  orpertoos  thought  tbemselvna  •fgyinvoJ 
by  it,  wttbnut  first  beaifag  wbat  MCb 
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%t^  Id  «7  agdmi  k.  At^wodior  p^Hod  of 
tito  MMiM  h»  wottM  hove  tlioiiglK  it  bis  duty 
i4^wpp9n  tbo  prayer  of-lbe  petitimiers,  and  to 
move  UhU  tMr  couasel  be  he«rd.  In  the  pre- 
Aelii  eMe«  kowever,  be  coirid  enly  move  tint 
the  peCiiiMih-do.Ue  o*  the  tabic* 

Th0'£«rl  ef  lAoerptol  thmapki  thenne  was 
aoficieni  time  for  any  diiousBioa  of  tiiis  bill 
wbldfr  cottld  be  necoiiary*  Tfae  measore  arose 
afoHMl  eatkeiy t>Qt  of  tbe  bUi  of  last  sessioii. 
^ooD^affter  H  passed,  dklurbadces  and  acts  of 
violence  took  place  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
cosntryi  and  it  became  neressary  to  pass 
act  on  the  tubjeet  before  tbe  session 
If  tkere  were  any  defe<ils  in  tfae  mea. 
!  alloWinf  tbem  to  past  coald  not  be 
tke  miMbief  which  would  follow 
if  Ike  law  weie  left  in  its  pretent  state.  This 
bill'BoC  only '  prevented  tbe  combtnatlon  of 
teorkmen  agaimrt  masters,  and  of  masters 
ngainet  Vrerkmen,  bnt  prevented  tbe  comblDa- 
tion  oCworkflRn  agfaiint  workmeo.  Thh  was 
m  proiectian  wMch  tke  honest  and  good  work- 
Birtn  IwdaYigki  to  expect.  The  present  bill 
tvpealed  the  act  ^  last  sessioa,  bat  in  doing  so 
^•iiortepealedall  tbe  old  restrictive  statutes 
ashsck  were  repealed  by  that  act,  while  It  re- 
•kdrai'lke^comikon  law  to  Its  former  state. 
-  Tkb  llkr^Kls  of  Iransdoteh  wished  his  opinion 
•i>gU  ftiHh,  that  Mme  measure  of  this  kind  was 
and  more  particularly  that  it  was 
t#y 'to  protect  the  workmen  against  them- 
He  wiabed  every  fiiciNty  to  be  given 
In  tnastort  tfnd  workmen  to  consult  about 
or  fitll  of  ilrag^,  but  It  was  obvioUs  that 
■B  vyMttfaettfre  could  bo  carried  on  if  any  per- 
■Wis  Cd«M  dictate  to  masters  Who  should  be 
MiployM,  and  preTont  men  from  exercising 
Hwlf  ngitt  of  labouring  on  whatever  terms  they 
■i%bt  pte^ae. 

'Tbe  Barl  of  Rotslifn  concurred  in  the  neces- 
#fy^of  ^otecting  workmen  from  tbe  effect  of 
eomMoatiOns  among  theui^l ves ;  but  as  tbe  bill 
gf  e -ftOlu  the  power  of  consulting  abnnt  their 
wagM,  he'tbought  ft  would  be  proper  also  to  give 
thm  the  power  of  consuldng  respecting  such 
reguliitlona  in  their  leipective  trades  as  might 
mffect  their  interest^.  There  were  in  many 
tradea  regulations  which  afibcted  the  rate  of 
wages  in  reality,  although  they  Uiight  not  appear 
in  do  so.  He  should  presently  propose  a  clause 
oft  the  Subject. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Darnley  expressed  his  surprise 
thkr-flte  Lord  Chancellor  and  His  Majesty's 
PHaasi  Minister  should  have  been  so  ignorant 
mm  Hft  ikubject  of  a  bill  which  had  passed  in  tbe 
cftii^Se  of  last  session;  and  that  bill  so  impor- 
Cstttf  «  one. 

^mt  M arqnb  of  Jjotudown  thought  tfae  punish- 
iBeot  Inflicted  by  the  bill  too  severe.  He  would 
viifT^  to  leaVe  out  the  words  *'  hard  labour," 
and  fie  would  consent,  instead,  to  insert  '*  six 
nmHbe**  htftead  of  "  tbMe"  before  the  word 
(BErMriSoofnent. 

'-  iVe  Carl  of  Liverpool  thought  the  punishment 
f^rescnbed  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  : 
ll%iides;  another  clause  in  tbe  act  gave  a  party 
•Mif^nCed  to  that  punishment  by  a  magistrate, 
ki  If^  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions,  with 
teteVteedlate  suspension  of  the  punishment. 
'' '  Eaord  tAoudotoiCM  amendment  was  negatived. 
'  '  ybit  Earl  Of  Roulyn  wished  to  have  tbe  clause 
fbr  iflowing  journeymen  to  meet  for  certain 
^fltdofe^Sy  'extended  and  strengthened  by  tbe 
UJnMt  of  a'few  wordb,  which  be  proposed  for 


that  pttrpose,  'in  ttcddrdnoee  wHh  his  prevfMie 
obserfanoosk 

.  The  Lat'd  t^imceltor  said  that  tbe  clause  aft  It 
stood  would  bear  the  very  interpretation  which 
the  Oiible  earl  desired  ;'  and  if  it  were  brought 
before  faim,  eittiag  as  a' Judge',  against  any  party 
applying  for  his  habeas  corputy  in  a  more  op- 
pressive sense,  he  would  discharge  the  prisoner 
The  bill  passed  the  committee  vdfliotit  amend- 
ment. The  standing  order  was  dispensed  with, 
and  tbe  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Cotton  Mills^ 

COMMONS,  MoWDAT,  May  T6.— Mr.  Hob 
home  moved  the  second  reading  of  Ms  bill,  fur 
regulating  the  working  hours  of  children  em- 
ployed in  cotton  manufactures. 

Mr.  Hornby  objected  to  the  bill  on  account  of 
its  interference  in  tbe  apportionment  o^  lubour.. 
which  he  thought  Was  coUtrary  to  the  best 
principles  of  political  ecfjuomy. .  It  nas  lo'o- 
posed  by  this  bill  to  reduce  the  cbildrcn''9'fiuu« 
of  working  by  one-twelfth.  At  present  they 
laboured  in  the  mills  twelve  hours  on  each -of 
the  six  days  of  the  working  week ;  nnd  (his  bill 
went  to  reduce  the  twelve  to  eleven  hours, 
fint  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  if  they  reduced 
the  labour  of  the  children,  they  must  reduce 
that  of  adults  too  ;  so  intimately  were  tlicir  la- 
bours connected  with,  and  depeddcnt  on,  each 
other.  The  consequence  of  this  reilutCion  of 
tfae  bonrs  of  labour  would  be  a  diminution  In  the 
value  of  tbe  fotal  production  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture of  two  millions  and  a  half  per  annum 
(hear).  He  should  move  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three 
months. 

Mr.  Bohhome  observed,  that,  in  1919,  Sir  R. 
Peel  bad  introduced  a  bill,  to  which  he  now 
only  wished  to  add  a  clause  to  compel  tbe  at^ 
tendance  of  parties  before  magistrates.    The 
member  for  Preston  had  told  them,  that  there 
would  be  adifininution  if  the  bill  now  before  tiiem 
were  to  pass,  of  two  miliioos  and  a  half  in  the 
annual  production;  bnt  would  they  allow  aqjr 
considerations  of  this  kind  to  interfere  with  a 
question  that  involved  the  health,  andihe  com- 
forts, and  the  happiness  of  so  many  children  ? 
(hear).    Those  benevolent  masters  who,  withli 
feeling  superior  to  considerations  of  their  peotf- 
liar  interest,  had  petitioned   Parliament  in. fa- 
vour of  the  object  contemplated  by  this  bill ^ 
bad  caa'didly  stated,  that  the  increase  of  machi- 
nery furnished  increased  temptation  to  employ 
children  over  hours.    The  children  in  these 
mills,  with  the  exception  of  those  employed  by 
the  member  for  Preston,  and  a  few  others,  wen 
now  worked  twelve  hoars  and  a  half  in  the 
day ;  and  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  vreek 
were  not  allowed  to  leave   the  mills'  to  take 
their  meals,  which  they  were  obliged  to  takeoff 
the  floor  of  their  mills.    Their  skios  were  like 
parchment,  and  they  scarcely  looked  like.ko- 
man  beings.     With  regard  to  the  medieai  •rl- 
dence  that  had  been  furnished  before  a  cdm- 
roittce,    aad  on  which    some    gentlemen    had 
relied  as  proving  that  72  hours*  labour  ditHBi; 
tbe  week,  or  12  hours  per  day»  was  not  fou 
much  for  a  child  ;  what  weight  tfottld  the  bnose 
attach  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  ^f  ■  whom, 
one  being  asked  whether  he  thought  a  child 
could  keep  standing,  without  pft!J;tKlioe  to  her 
health,  ou  her  legs,  for  93  hours  sncpessit«)y, 
had  answered    *'  That  magr  bo  <a  natMr  o^ 
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•dunht  r'  (btar,  beart  Mid  a  Uo^h)  t  aad  of 
whom,  another  briii|:  aikcd  whether  tke  bciof 
•p9at  up  hi  a. temperature  of  80  drgrecii,  and  in- 
Jialin^  the  floogb  or  fletr  of  the  cotton,  would 
aot  pr<ove  injnrious  to  tlie  lun^s  and  (he  health 
of  children,  replied,  *'  that  they  mij^ht  expec- 
tarate  iu"  At  to  the  interference  complained 
of,  there  were  varioun  acta  of  Parliament  in 
which  a  limilar  principle  was  recognized. 
There  were  acts,  for  eianple,  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labour  of  iblpwriffhts*  apprentices  in 
Dublin ;  and  yet  Iri»h  children,  he  believed, 
were  quite  as  strong  as  those  of  Manchester. 
As  for  the  losses  of  the  cotton,  or  any  other 
trade,  in  a  case  like  this,  he  wonld  ratber  give 
np^  tlie  trade  itself,  than  continue  a  system  so 
injurious. 

Mr.  Peei  could  neither  support  the  original 

-motion  nor  the  amendment.     He  thought  that 

if  Sir  Robert  PeePs  bill  were  put  into  full 

operation  the  objeet  of  the  boo.  gent,  would  be 

"attained. 

Mr.  fT.  Smith  replied  that  be  was  ready  to 
furnish  the  roost  convincing  proofs  that  the  act 
•which  had  been  just  alluded  to  had  been  most 
shamefully  evaded* 

Mr.  G.  P^ilipM  said,  that  the  whole  course  of 
«his  fxperienre  induced  him  to  believe  that  this 
bill  would  in  no  degree  improve  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  He  contended,  too,  that  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  mnnagemcnt  of 
-cotton-factories  were  best  able  to  judge  of 
-  what  regulations  were  fit  to  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  them  t  he  was  satisfied  that  the  con- 
diliQn  of  the  people  working  in  the  factories 
was  much  better  than  that  of  persons  who 
worked  out  ot  them.  He  had  heard  only  this 
morning  that  the  weavers  did  not  rec(*ive  more 
than  one-third  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  persons 
In  factories,  and  the  latter  were  besides  pro- 
vided with  more  convenient  and  wholesome 
places  to  work  in.  It  would  be  well  to  limit 
the  hours  of  chUdren*s  working,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible ;  but  that  was  not  possible  without  limit- 
ing the  labour  of  adults  ;  and  the  only  eO'ect  of 
Ibe  measures  now  attempted  would  be  to  de- 
|>rive  the  children  of  work  altogether.  He 
was  satisfied  that  no  such  number  of  houn 
^s  bad  been  asserted  were  ever  used  for  the 
^mplovmept  of  children.  The  evasions  of  the 
acts  which  bad  already  taken  place  had  hap- 
pened^ it  was  true,  in  the  least  respectable 
inUis,  where  the  owners  were  wholly  regardless 
of  pi^bl.ic  opinion.  The  provisions  of,Sir-R. 
Pefl*B  4ct  had  been  evaded  in  many  resperts  j 
And,  It  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  workmen 
to  ruin  many  individuals  by  enforring  the  pe- 
Aaltiea  for  children  working  beyond  the  hours 
limited  by  that  acL  It  was  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  labourers  of  Lnncabhire  were 
under  the  domination  of  their  masters,  or 
-that  ihey  had  no  will  of  their  own.  To  agitate 
the  subject  was  at  all  times  dangerous^  and 
the  ettect  of  this  and  similar  acts  of  legislation 
would  be  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  hostility  be 
tween  the  masters  and  the  men.  They  had  al- 
«>ready  produced  this  elTect.  The  sale  and  pur- 
chase  of  labour  by  the  workmen  and  their  em- 
,pIoyera  ought  to  be  left  wholly  nnrcstricted. 
The  beat  tlSng  that  could  be  done  to  effect  this 
object  would%o  to  repeal  all  that  had  been  en- 
acted on  this  subject 

^h  F.  Butdett  agreed  with  hU  hon.  friend 
wba  spoke  lait  that  no  le«;i*(lAtive  interference 
Ottght  ^t)  take  place  in  merely  roauB«*r«.'jal  tiRa4* 


action.  But  this  did  iipt  apply  to  tbc  tabjed 
before  the  house.  His  hon.  triend,  and  others. 
Mho  like  him  were  connected  with  ibe  mnnofac- 
tortes,  did  not  like  to  be  interfered  with  ;  aa4 
yet  they  could  not  deny  that  betbre  tbe  passia^ 
of  Sir  R.  Peel's  act,  the  greatest  abuses  existed 
in  tbe  manufactories  (bear,  hear).  It  conld  not 
nponanygroundsbe  pretended  that  these  helpless 
beings  abonld  be  sacrificed  to  the  neceasitMn  of 
their  parents,  and  the  cupidity  of  those  by  ti  kon 
their  labour  was  purchased.  We  heard  af 
slavery  abroad,  but  be  had  never  heard  of  aoj 
such  instance  of  overworking  as  bad  bees 
publishetl  with  respect  to  the  laboar  of  tbc 
children  in  the  cotton  factories  (bear,  bear). 
If  these  representations  were  true — and  ibcy 
remained  as  yet  nncontradicted — it  ssas  inpow- 
sible  to  imagine  any  case  which  called  wdv 
loudly  for  tbe  interference  of  ibc  lejeislaCafv. 
Whatever  the  boose  might  resolve  to  do  wick 
respect  to  adult  workmen,  tbe  sitnatioa  and  the 
sufferings  of  tbe  children  required  to  be  immew 
diately  provided  for  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  P.  MnMgraoe  protested  against  the  ball  m 
a  needless  Interference.  He  bad  no  objectioe 
to  vote  for  that  clause  which  tended  to  oolorct 
the  provisions  of  Sir  R.  PeePs  act 

Dr.  Lutkingtom  pot  it  to  tbe^i 
they  were  not  called  npon  to  sapport  a  bdl 
which  provided  that  no  person  onder  tbo  age  ef 
16  years  should  be  employed  for  ssore  thai  II 
hours  and  a  half  in  every  day.  Adalts  aigbt  be 
perreittf  d  to  do  as  they  would,  bat  he ,  sroaU 
never  consent  that  children  abonld  be  devoted 
to  labours  which  unfitted  them  for  Ibe  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  thfjir  more  mature  yean,  aad  ia 
many  instances  brought  on  as  early  de^b. 

Mr.  £iMin«,  as  a  proprietor  of  a  large  factory 
acknowledged  that  there  was  mocb  la  the  pre- 
sent system  which  required  ameadiaent  He 
did  not  think  that  tbe  manoiacturers  woald  be 
losers  if  the  hours  of  labour  were 
because  the  children  would  be  able  to 
their  work  with  greater  activity  tban  at  pmeat 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  «r« 
dered  to  be  comoutted  on  Friday. 


ToBBDAT,  Mat  SL— Tbe  boose  went  int't  a 
committee  on  the  Cottoa*Mill»*  Regolaiiia  BilL 

Mr.  Hobhomt  said,  that  be    bad  uricinaiiy 
wished  to  reduce  tbe  labour  of  children  in  cu^> 
ton-mills  to  11  hours  in  Ibe  day,  and  «bm  Ips 
said  that  there  was  no  trade  at  wbtcb  e«ea  m- 
bust  men  were  so  long  employed^tbat  pereoas 
who   were  actually  sentemedto  labour  as  a 
punishment,  were  not  called  on  to  work  for  so 
many  hours;    he  thought  this  proposiiloa  sia«a 
reasonable  one.     But  be  was  willing  to  mndifj 
^  it,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishe«.of  tboee  wlw  haal 
ohjectttd  to  the  bill.    He  f.iund  that  ibr  a«a»> 
her  of  hours  dorinf  which  different  joorBr>»<« 
were  obliged  to  work,  were  :•  -  -Macbiuc-MakTrm, 
moulders  of  cast-iron,  bquse-carpeoters*  r^bw 
net-raakers,    stone-masons,  bricklayers*  muiU 
Wrights,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  dbc  each 
only  for  ten  hours  and  a  half,  and  enao  cMly 
eight  and  a  half  in  winter.    Thas il  wemsf 
the  -time  of  these  children's  laboar  exceeded 
period  asaigned  to  men  s  iadependent  d  % 
they  must  take  into  consideration  the  Ua»pi  r 
ature  in  which  the  children  were  rompeUei  to 
breathe,  and  which  was  always  higher  tbaa  that 
of  tiie  atmo«>pliere.    T2)e  alleratiooi  he  propfiet 
to  make  ae.e  : — that  the  children,  for  t^m  day  • 
in  tLo  week  Wioald  work  for  twelie  inst— 1|  'of 
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•fevcD  hoorv,  ••  nt  first  proposed— and  that  on 
Saturday!  they  ahoiild  work  only  nine  hoars. 
He  meant  also  to  introduce  a  proVision,  f  ivinf 
power  to  the  actio|^  jostices  of  the  peace  to 
compel  witnesses  to  attend  to  ;ive  their  evi- 
dence, when  infoi-mations  were  laid  under  this 
bill. 

Mr. «/.  Smith  belioTed  that  the  custom  of 
makini^  children  work  for  so  many  hours  was 
prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  their  masters.  In 
the  factory  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
infiaential  cotton-spinners  in  the  country,  Mr. 
Owen,  the  hours  of  employment  had  been  de- 
creased from  !!(  hours,  to  16^;  and  as  much 
work  was  done  in  the  latter,  as  had  previously 
been  done  in  the  former  number  of  hours.  He 
belieTed  the  state  of  the  fiax-mllla  called  quite 
as  nucb  for  investi|^tion,  as  the  cotton ;  and 
be  should  have  proposed  a  clause  respectinj^ 
them,  if  he  had  not  feared  it  would  endanger 
the  bUI. 

Mr.  Hunkiaaon  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
enabling  magistrates  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  where  the  law  as  laid  down  in 
Peel's  bill  was  supposed  to  have  been  Tiolat- 
ed;  but  he  by  no  means  put  faith  in  a  ^eat 
many  of  the  altalements  which  had  been  banded 
to  the  bos.  member  for  Westminster,  nor  be- 
Iteved  that  tbe  children  fenerally  in  cotton 
milts  worked  fourteen  hours  a-day.  A  great 
deal  of  the  present  complaint  was  got  up  by 
one  of  those  combinations  which  would  require 
Ibe  band  of  Parliament  to  put  them  down. 
As  to  tbe  labour  in  the  cotton-mills  which  was 
so  heavily  complained  of,  if  its  duration  was 
coDsiderable,  there  was  not  much,  exertion  re- 
quired in  it  In  agricultural  work,  a  plough. 
boy  was  at  labour  as  many  hours  as  a  child  h 
a  cotton-mill ;  and  if  they  investigated  every 
species  of  labour,  he  feared  they  would  find 
few  which  they  would  not  wish  to  be  other. 
wise  than  they  are.  But  what  would  become 
of  tbe  children  if  their  employment  were  taken 
away?  Bad  as  their  present  state  might  be, 
thia  would  only  make  it  worse. 

Mr.  FT.  Smith  said,  that  as  to  the  necessity 
of  this  excess  of  labour,  he  denied  it  \  the  peo- 
ple at  tbe  Lanark  mills  worked  only  10  hours 
and  a  half  a-day  \  and  those  mills  paid  snfii- 
cienlly,  and  gave  employment  to  3,500  persons. 
If  o  one  could  reprobate  the  s}-stem  of  slavery 
aaore  than  he  did ;  but  the  labour  performed  by 
tiwr  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  was  actually 
less  than  was  exacted  from  these  children  at 
Manchester,  omitting  the  fhct  that  it  was  p«r. 
formed  under  circumstances  far  less  detrimental 
to  health. 

Mr.  Pee/  was  of  opinion  that  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  present  bill  was  the  power 
which  it  gave  to  magistrates  to  enforce  the 
proTisiooa  of  the  existing  one.  He  should  not 
oppvne  tbe  clause  limiting  the  labour  on  the 
Saturday  $  but  he  should  have  been  better 
pleasrod  to  have  had  no  alteration  as  to  the  la- 
bour, without  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
facts. 

Mr.  O.  PhiGpt  believed  that  the  effect  of  re- 
dmrldg  the  hours  of  labour  would  be  to  throw 
the  chOdren  out  of  employ  altogether.  The 
preaent  complaints  were  goi  up  by  a  most  for- 
midable combination,  '^tbe  Grand  Union  of 
Op^rtLiU'e  Spinners." 

Mr.  Qatdotk  said,  he  thought  that  the  children 
jhopid  be  defended,  not  more  againsit  their 
maatetr,  thnn  their  patents  (hear).  The  chil- 
dren  were  not  free  agents,  and  required  the 
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protection  of  the  legislatnre  as  mfuch  at  tile 
slaves  of  tiie  West  Indies,  who  it  was  admitted 
were  nut  free  agents,  and  for  whom  regnlatioas 
had  been  made,  not  only  as  to  what  work  they 
should  do,  but  what  allowance  of  food  thiry 
should  receive. 

The  bill  passed  throu^^h  the  comoutteo,aBd 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Lords,  where  it  pas- 
sed without  discussion. 

Poor  Rates. 

Thdrbojit,  May  12.— Mr.  Monck  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  for  the  future 
the  payment  of  any  part  of  labourers*  wages 
out  of  the  poors*  rates.  The  hon.  gent  observed^ 
that  this  practice  of  rendering  every  agricUKu- 
ral  labourer  partially  a  pauper,  went  not  only 
to  annihilate  all  independency  of  prinriple 
among  the  lower  classes,  but,  moreover,  to  In- 
cumber the  country  with  a  population  which  It 
had  no  means  of  providing  for.  The  law,  as  it 
stood,  amounted  to  a  bounty  upon  idleness.  A 
labourer  whor,  by  day-work,  earned,  say  89. 
a-week,  was  unaUle,  if  he  had  a  f..mily,  16  IiV% 
on  this,  and  received,  perhaps,  6s.  therefore  in 
aid  from  the  parish.  If  be  was  a  man  Indqstrl* 
ously  inclinea,  and  by  task-work,  or  other  extra 
exertion,  raised  his  8s.  earnings  to  123.,  what 
was  the  consequence  }  He  had  his  toil  for  tok 
pains  ;  ^r  then  the  parish  gave  him  ?s.  And 
even  this  was  a  slighter  evil  than  the  enconragd- 
ment  which  this  practice  gave  to  early  marri- 
ages. In  his  natural  state,  the  bachelor  stood 
better  off  than  the  married  man  $  his  gain's 
might  be  equalT  nnd  his  burdens  less  ;  and  this 
comparative  ease  of  condition  formed  the  truo 
and  legitimate  check  to  improvident  unions. 
But  our  law  now  neutralized  that  check  entire- 
ly ;  or  rather,  indeed,  gave  a  bounty  to  a  man 
for  producing  children  which  he  could  not 
maintain.  The  law  said  now,  that  a  single  man 
should  not  earn  so  much  by  his  daily  labour  a^ 
a  married  man.  While  he  was  a  bachelor,  he 
must  labour  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  all  hope  of 
making  any  provision  for  matrimony  was  out'of 
tbe  question  ;  but  he  had  only  to  marry  and  the 
pariah  would  at  once  increase  his  wages,  and 
give  a  pau(,e'*s  support,  as  fast  as  they  were 
born,  to  his  children.  The  hon.  member,  after 
commenting  generally  upon  the  oppress! vcocsft 
as  well  as  (he  impolicy  of  the  existing  system^ 
sat  down  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bilT. 

Sir  George  Chetvoynd  did  not  believe  that  It 
was  lawful,  as  matters  stood,  io  pay  the  Wiige;^ 
of  laboujers  out  of  the  poors*  rate  ;  and  If  his 
was  right  in  that  opinion,  the  hon.  member'^i 
bill  became  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Mtmck  believed  that  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth,  which  authorized  the  raising  a  rate  to 
maintain  the  children  of  parents  who  could  not 
maintain  them  themselves,  would  warrant  such 
a  practice.  However  the  law  stood,  the  prac- 
tice was  notorious.  In  many  places  the  fkrmerp 
paid  mere  nominal  wages — 4d.  or  dd.  a.day» 
and  sent  the  labourer  to  thd  parish  to  make  upk 
the  deficiency. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

(This  bill  was  afterwards  withdrawn.), 

KING  AND  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

Buckingham  House. 

THtJBSOAT,  Jokb9.— The  CAancs/ler  0/  lAe 
Exchequer  said  upon  this  subject,  that  Caritoa 
palace,  as  many  hen.  moiabers  might  be  aware» 
was  at  tht  present  moment  in  a  very  dilapidate 
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9^%ii^ey•'  ft  trii«,  in  fiict,  so  Ikr'unwfe  to  in- 
HitDitft,  Aat,  Trbcnever  a  large  anemblywas 
liefdiQ  the  upper  rooms,  it  became  necessary  to 
pybp'up  the  InTvor  ones.  As  the  expense  at- 
ibfi  iiint  upoa  tbe  necessary  repair,  under  such 
ffifcumstances,  would  of  course  be  very  cno* 
iltferableV  ituras  conceived  that  it  miglit  be 
tnrore  convenient  to  abandon  Carlton  Hmise  cnu 
ilrolv,  and  make  Buckin§^ham  Palace  the  royal 
r6^{dcTicc  in  future.  On  part  of  the  ground 
trIHvh  Carlton  House  now  occupied,  a  new 
buildiug  for  the  Royal  Academy  might  be 
<$rcctcd,  and  probably  it  would  also  afford  one 
fbr  ihe  iutendcd  National  Gallery.  It  would 
b>  ea^,  upon  other  portions,  as  it  was  con- 
ceived at  present,  of  this  site,  to  erect  a  series 
of  handsome  daei ling-houses,  the  value  of 
whTch  t^otild  cover  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  expense  to  be  incurred ;  but,  as  this  must 
be  a  matter  for  profit  hereafter,  and  money  was 
waiited  Immefliatcly  far  the  new  residence,  it 
would  be  requisite  for  parliamcat  to  take  mea- 
^res  with'  respect  to  that  supply.  The  rt  hon. 
cent.,  after  stating  farther,  that  it  was  not  iji- 
TCndeJ  to  cover  ihc  whole  of  the  space  now 
occupied  by  Carllon  Hoii^e  gardens  with  build- 
fng5,and  that  he  believed  the  plan  proposed  for 
the  intended  alterationi  at  Buclcingham  House 
wonld  give  general  satisfaction,  sat  down  by 
moving  the  following  resolution — that  it  was 
Expedient  to  authorize  the  application  of  part 
of  the  landed  revenues  of  the  Crown  for  the 
repairs  and  alteration  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
'  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Buckingham  House  Bill. 

Mr.  Bankes  expressed  his  regret  that,  instead 
of  making  those  alterations  in  detail,  something 
^rand  was  not  undertaken  ija  the  way  of  the 
erection  of  a  royal  palace  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  the  king/and  proportionate  to  the  opulence 
of  the  nation.  He  thought  it  was  high  time 
that  something  of  the  kind  should  be  urder- 
takcn,  upon  a  bite  adapted  to  the  purpose,  such 
«^  H^de  Park,  or  the  Regent's  Park,  and  that 
^  re:iidcnce  should  be  established  truly  worthy 
of  (he  kings  of  this  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  snid,  it  rould 
not  be  denied  that  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a  royal  rciidence  worthy  the  dignity  of  the  king, 
stilled  to  the  convenience  of  the  subject,  and 
ornamental  to  the  metropolis;  and  his  Majesty, 
in    conjunction  with   those  who  proposed  the 
|;rant,  were  most  anxious,  as  far  as  the  object 
could  be  attained,  to  have  all  these  desirable 
.points  conJoitK'd.     It  was  extremely  easy  for  a 
man,  walkinj^  about  town,  to  fix  his  eye  upon  a 
spot,  and  to  write  a  clover  pamphlet  about  it, 
showihg  how  a  vpaciuus  place  could  be  found 
for  tbe  erection  of  a  royal  palace,  but  he  bad 
^hcvcr  yet  seen  a  site,  free  from  all  other  ob- 
jections, and  embracing  what  hi^  Majesty  was 
too  desirous  to  regard,  namely,  the  public  con- 
venience.   His' hon,  friend  had  not  only  objerl. 
46  to  the  present  sit  an  (ion.  but  had  pointed  out 
Another,  namely,  Hyde  Park;  but  it  appeared 
,to  him  most    objeciionuble   to  overload   that 
paH  \y\ih  a  great  building ;  fur  the  ider\  of  his 
,ii(in.  fMend  could  not  be  confiocd  to  a  mere 
comfortable   residence,  but  he  muHi  mean  a 
sp)endHl  pfiTace  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
WoVerelgQ  himself  and  part  of  his  family,  for 
Jfi)V(?igi)  ambauiadors,  and  great  officers  of  state 
Mjnoi  no.  oolfram  Mr.  Bankes).    Well,  then. 


meaning.     The  &aAgM  of '  Inigo  JoAet*  ^m 
noblest  that  bad  ever  been  devt*ed  by  (be  skill 
of  any  architect,  cmild  not  be  exrcated  with- 
ont  encroaching  on  a  vast  portion  of  that  parfcy 
which  was  now  open  to  be  trawrsed  by  lh& 
public,  and  which  was  always  crowded  as  m, 
place  of  enjoyment  upon  whatever  days  ths 
people  of  tRi!*  conntry  bad  leisore  to  amnee 
themselves  (bear,  hear).    TbaC  sttoatioB,  tkete* 
fore,  would  not-only  be  inconvenient,  as  ferns 
regapdod  the  public,  liut  with  respect  to  ike 
comforts  of  his  Majesty ;  for  it  was  expedseot 
that  the  royal  residence  should  have  tbe  adsao- 
tage  of  privacy  as  weXi  as  of  puMicity  s  yea 
must  of  course  luivea  prrv«fe  garden  for  tbe 
sovereign,  and  if 'wont  d  take  twent*-  years  be- 
fore  a  yi<:ntatien  wool  litav'e  grown  snfflcicBtlj 
high  m  c<incea|t  tbe  .garden  fsoas  all  ibe  wis. 
dows  in  'Pork  Lane.    It  vf  onid  be  ettnmtfj 
eaity  to  point  oot  n  beantlftilspot  in  Kedsingtea 
Gardens,  but  that  sitJaiion  wonld  be  loindU 
cious  for  oliidons'  rensdn*.    The  Re^erit's  rtuk, 
had  also  been  ment'onod,  inwbicb, 
delighful  situation  niighfe  bis  pn»csred,  bnt 
inconvenlfoit  from  tbe  want  of  fanmedlate  ac 
to  the  person  of  the  SOvert ign4by  those  svbose  pre- 
scnce  might  be  required ;  taking  one  part  of  ibe 
year  with  tbe  other  it  would  be  awost  inconve- 
nient situation.    Now,  Buckingbaai  Hooae  ba# 
all  the  advantage  of  convenience  ef  aitnntioa 
and  a  commodious  garden  t  for  altlMegb  aoase 
thirty  years  ago,  had  there  been  any  boeaes  In 
Grosvenor  Place,  they  would  have  orerleokc^ 
it,  yet  now  that  inconvenience  was  qnlte  re. 
moved ;  and  if  the  bnildin^  was  Impfoeed  in 
good  taste,  with  a  handsome  ^cedlt,  aMtoecb 
the  fhmt  might  not  be  extensive.  It  Bs^bt  s&l 
be  made  a  magnificent   bnlldinc.      He    bed 
scarcely  ever  known  any   set  of  men   agree 
upon  matters  of  taste,  which  made  bfan  ^ery 
sceptical  about  the  Validity  of  <ibjectleO'b    He 
was  sure  the  bouse  wonld  agree  that.  In  any 
arrangement,  tbe  personal  convenience  of  the 
monarch  ought  to  be  consntted.     It 
that  his  Majesty  bad  any  cmpriclons 
to  leave  hi^  residence  in  Carlton  House 
he  had  lived  so  long,  but  that  tbe  bonne 
inclined  to  quit  the  king,  fbr  It  wns  In  Ibct  In  a 
most  dilapidated  state.    That  part  of  tbe  bense 
now  inhabited  by  lis  Migesty,  was  fonierly 
devoted  to  the  nse  of  offices,  nnd  wns  convene 
cd  afterwards  into  rooms,  the  effect  s^  wbl^ 
had  been  to  weaken  tbe  bnlldln^ ,  nnd  when  It 
became  necessary  to  have  largo  ONnpaales  In 
the   upper  moms,  it  was  requisite  to  icjett 
to  props   actaally   in    the    rooms  wUch   bis 
Majesty  inhabits.      And  with  respect  to  Ibe 
interior,  although  It  looked  Tcry  oriltlsttl  by 
candle-light,  it    had    not  been  famished  for 
thirty  years,  and  any  one  who  had  bad  tbe  ffBr- 
tune  of  loitering  there  on  public  bnsinem  m 
recollect  the  fact  of  its  being  covered  mhk 
don  din,  and  have  seen  how  unfitting  It 
in  many  other  respects  f.tr  a  royal 
He  did  not  give  any  opinion,  for  tlie  nn^ect 
was  not  now  before  him,  on  the  question  of  en* 
pending  a  million,  or  a  miflion  nnd  n  half,  on  a 
suitable  palace  for  His  M^esty;  hot  weypon 
ing  such  a  measure  were  to  be  piupuatd  vbnt 
was  to  become  of  his  Mi^estv  In  tbe  Inleilm  ? 
And  supposing  the  proposed  Imprevcmenu 
take  place,  and  that  a  royal  palace  nnr*re  to 
afterwards  erected,  the  (iresent  bnlMlngs 
not  be  lost  to  the  connliy.    It  wns  B9C  an 
probable  thing  that  vre  mi|^t  Kmft  a 


stto  bdw  diffitult  It  was  to  come  at  people's  t  Dowager,  ornn  heir  apparent,  sncb 


KING   AND   ROYAL   VAIIILY.— (T^fUfror  QuUt).  4Ujt 

deoca.  Hs  fa«d  iiMnlloiwit  ikh  lo«aM.t|t A)| 
miDuWra,  whaia  be  hid  iba  boooar  k  <^lti.nt| 
friradi,  Ibeueb  lie  KimelWi  differed  turn  thfM 
In  Dpinion  |  bul  ibej^  bad  wld  Ibey  could  nut 
iolrrfcrc  to  purchass  aucb  »poU  of  etoud^i  v4 
•ccoont  of  lie  greit  iHHiopuluiiyoT  dciu  kS 
He  wai  of  oplqioQ,  however,  Ibat  u  oriiMl* 
propcrtjr  w»  rrcquenUy  iDterfered  wilb,  i;^ 
making  ia*d*,  cinol),  &c.  ■  bill  (bould  l)a 
puaed,  comiielliiic  peruni,  for*  liberal  remn 
neratioo.  to  give  up  lacb  prapertj  ai  mijbt 
be  a  real  uuiMiics  la  Ihal  aBcieot  ri»a|  re^ 
lidencCp  He  did  net  m«aa  fo  make  ftof. 
modon  on  tbr  au^jrct,  bel  he  could  not  bare. 
MtiiBed  Uf  feeUD{>  bad  be  Dot  JUf Dliancd  Um 
aulycct. 

Graatt  to  the  Ducheti  of  Kmt  aid 
Duke  tf  Ctimberiand. 
COMMONS,  Tbdmdat,  Mat  H.-i-tV 
Cimnctibr  rf  Ikt  Eat/itjutr  brsu^  4VWA  ^e 
foilowldc  meuap  rrom  the  rruvra,  wblcb  waa 
read  Id  due  form  by  Ihi-  Sytakcr  '.-^ 

wbereaa,  ainte  ParliaineDl  had  nnd* 

for  Ibe   dvr  >u|>|iuit  of  brr  RiiyRt 

Ibe  Duchenuf  Kcnl,  «ad  bis  Rcijal 

^■t  Augjtlui,   Duke   of  Culler. 


w«a1drcqalnare>ldaDe«  tuhable  ts  tbrtf  rank 
in  Uie  couotry.    It  bad  been  leeii,  bcrore  ' 
iaie  reign,'  <hat  lunc  of  the  Royal  family  v 
lodged  in   Leiceiler-houir.   and    other  pli 
which  were  greatly  below  the  eiallod  rank  of 
tbc  lenaots.     By  (he  removal  of  Carllon  HouM 
■n   open  vi'w  veuld    be  opened   from   Regent 
Street  lo  (he    Park  and   tbe    Hone  Guardx 
buildingi  mighl  he   erected    nhich   would  be 
higtJy  onian)en(Bl  to  (be  melropoll.'  (  and  Go- 
vernment migbl  10  diipoae  of  part  of  the  ground 

income  HilEcLent  lo  defray  tbe  eipenie  of  loine 
of  Ibe  projected  improvrroenta.  The  (he  of 
Carlton  Huute  might  he  advantageouily  uied 

dation  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  and  tbe  Nalional 
GflUery  (bear),  for  (he  former,  it  would  be 
•dmit(ed  that  (be  Strand  vraa  moil  Incouie- 
oienl )  and  for  the  latter,  the  Britiih  Muieum, 
r.  bicb  bad  been  luggeitcd,  waa  not  tbe  moit 
proper  place.  Wtlh  r>.'ipect  lo  the  Rnyal  Aca. 
demy,  people  had  to  nicend,  at  preieol,  nearly 
one  hundred  ilepa  before  they  came  (o  the 
exhibition  roonu.  Thii,  be  regretted,  (brew 
tbe  eihibirion,  la  ■  great  degree,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  old,  the  aalhauilie,  and  goulr. 
For  bji  OHU  part,  he  could  fairly  lay,  thai  it 
«u  with  Ibe  greateil  deligh(  be  had  beard  of 
bi*  Uajeily'i  inlentioa  of  oOering  Carlton 
Houe  lo  promote  (he  comfort*  and  coDienl- 


Ac(ing  npoa 


peoplf 
lh>(  dO 


ler,  bs  lhou|th(  that  GOve 


d  the 


<o.t  juc 


uader  all  the 
given  ap  the  hope  oF  pleaalng  eTcry  body  (hear, 
bear).  Some  penon*  were  of  opinion  that 
llsckinghao  bou«,  in  ill  pretent  condition, 
would  aoawer  all  the  purpoKi  of  a  Royal 
PbUcc  (  but  they  muilbe  lery  lillle  acqualuled 

ahabby  inside,  and  desperately  dirty  (a  laugh). 
Bul  according  to  (be  preient  intention,  n-haU 
ever  might  be  said  of  (he  site,  it  would  gire 
bit  Msjealy  one  of  the  Gneit  apartneoti  poi- 
snird  by  any  Monarch,  and  all  Ibiifora  nnaller 


r.  Ridlty  Calianu 

cbed  site  ai   thai   of  Bi 


irry  that  so  tsrge  ■ 

buildings  at  Windsor,  Virginia  Water,  ant 
Brighton,  would  lu*e  been  aufflcient  lo  form  i 
splendid  and  mngnificent  palace  for  (he  aovC' 


Mr.  nankt. 

sen..  Hid.  Iha 

who 

(hat  emt/xwi 

would   enable 

(b»    c 

build  a  magn 

ficent  palace  f 

r  tho 

ho  nai  avefM: 

(o  Rran(ing  800,000! 

pairs  of  a  paltry  and  iiuignificanl  pa 

TbebiU  wiu 

ond  tio 

dered  lo  be  c 

nunilled  (o-mor 

ow. 

Windsor  Castle. 


LOR  OS,  Tti  ■sii:lT,  Jtiii  E  as 
roar  (or  tbe  purpose,  he  said,  oi 
JnrdsUpi'    attention    (•   a  subject 
iifcwgly  arrested  bis  own,  and  »t 
not  allow  the  session  (o  pass  witbi 
He  bad  lately  been  duwa  at  Windsor,  ■»■ 
tBtu.  tbc  uoprovcDmU  (here  carrying  on. 
he  waa  turpriud  (o  sen  lha(  (bore  were 
iiUI*  (pou  of  properly  intrudint;  on  ibe  cosllr. 
Ml  •«  la  make  it  ntnjow  uufi(  foi  a  royal  resi- 


Lord  {.jrsciliicA 
f  calling  (heir 
ct  which  had 
tbich  be  could 
t  noticing. 


laoy 


fChnl 


land,     lbs 

daughter  of  Bii  late  !i 
of  Kenl,  and  Prince  li 
der  Charles  Ernesl  Au 
Highness  tbe  Duke  v 
tained  such  age  as  thnt  \i  becan 
vision  should  be  nude  Tiir  their  ni. 
education.  His  Majesiv  being  dcsirnub  to  grant 
an  annuity  to  her  Roinl  lilgliuvss  (he  Duchru 
of  Kent.anrilohlsRn^:i[  lli;lines<  Ihe  Diikeuf 
Cumberland,  for  (bai  purpose,  re  com  mend  ail 
Ihe  subject  (0  Ihe  comiflrralion  of  ihe  House  uf 
__j  -,i[,dupun  ihHr  nltnchmeiii," 


yal  Hlshnes.  the  Duk« 

orge  Frederic  AteiaDr 

Lueu'luiL,  ton  «f  his  Royal 

,.F  Cumberliin^',  had  a|. 

ne  proper  pro 


Cumnu 

Tbem 


lags  which  H 


Lords  having  been  n 

Tbe  CMoBciUsr  of  Ua  Exchtqutr  moved,  that 
it  iboiild  be  taken  in(o  cooiideralioa  (a.marrpv. 

LORnS,  Friost,  Mat  ST.— This  day  the 
Earl  of  LtHeryaal  having  moved  (be  order  of 
(he  day,  obierved,  tfaa(  he  would  trouble  their 
loTdsblpg  with  only  a  few  words  on  Mis  M^jn. 
ly's  most  gracious  message.  The  touiw  priq. 
cess,  tbc  danghter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent, 
had  been  left  under  tbe  care  of  her  mother  un- 
Ter  very  peculiar  circumstaocei,  nnd  no  pn>- 
ttion  had  yet  been  made  fur  her  support. 
Tbeir  lordships  were  aware,  thai  (he  provitioD 
which  had  already  been  made  for  tha  Duche^ 
of  Kent  did  not  exceed  6,0001.  a  year,  and  Ihat 
(hat  proritiun  bad  been  made  withuut  reforencB 
to  any  issue  she  might  have.  He  wlu  sure  nU 
their  lordships  would,  Ibrrefure.  readily  coi^ 
cur  in  carrying  into  eBVct  (be  rccaaunendation 
of  Hii  Mojoily'i  message.  Thors  never  tea* 
a  person  nbate  conduct  had  in  all  respects  b»fa 
sinrc  commendable  than  that  of  Iki*  illualrto^a 
princess.  With  respect  to  the  other  royal  pe(- 
•un.  fur  whose  issue  provision  was  proposed  to 
be  made,  he  wished  their  lordships  to  recollecl, 
(hat  since  Ibe  present  income  of  hi*  Rttyal 
Highness  (h^-  Duke  of  Cumberland  h^  been 
seltted,  be  bad  had  a  son,  who  was  now  abput 
•eteD  yearsof  age.  Hs  was  uowUlfai|  to  «d- 
vcrl  (0  whal  had  formerly  occurred,  and  had 
caused  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  former  h}- 

buen  granted   lo  other  brancJic*  of  lb*  N^kl 


KINO  AND  noTAL  V AMI LY. ^^ Roy al  Ormts. 


fklidly«  Im  Ri^I  Highnen  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
berUnd  had  received  no  addition  to  bis  income. 
Under  these  circnm»tance9.  His  Majesty's 
^iflhiters  conceived  that  they  tvere  only  do. 
iDg  their  duty,  when  they  advised  the  send- 
ing down  K  message  from  His  Majesty  to  par. 
Jidmcot,  recommending  that  provision  should 
be  limde  for  the  issue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent 
and  the  Dulce  of  Cumberland.  All  that  he  had 
now  to  do  was  to  request  that  their  lordships 
would  agree  to  an  address  to  the  King,  assuring 
His  M^esty  that  they  would  concur  in  carrying 
isto  effect  that  object  of  the  recommendation 
contained  in  his  gracious  message.  What  would 
be  proposed  was  an  addition  of  6,0001.  a  year 
tfO  the  income  of  tbe  Duchess  of  Keot,  and  of 
6,0001.  a  year  to  the  income  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberlaiid.  LesSf  be  thought,  could  not,  and 
•ngbt  not  .to  be  given.  The  noble  earl  con. 
eluded  by  moving  an  address  to  the  effect  he 
bftd  stated. 

Tbe  motion  for  the  address  was  pat,  and 
agreed  to  to  nemme  diuentiente. 

COMMONS.— The  OkmeeUor  of  the  Exche- 
flier  moved,  that  the  bouse  should  resolve  itself 
uto  a  committee,  in  order  to  consider  of  the 
tbe  King's  message  relative  to  a  provision  for 
tbe  Princess  Alezaodrina  Victoria,  daughter  of 
tbe  late  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  Prince  Ernest 
Augostua,  son  of  tbe  Duke  of  Comberland,  and 
te  message  having  been  read,  rose  to  bring 
forward  a  proposition  upon  tbe  subject.  As 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  hon.  gent.  s<iid,  had 
never  been  found  wanting  in  inclination  to  mu- 
Qilsst  its  attachment  to  the  crown  upon  occa. 
lions  like  tbe  present,  he  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  pfeface  what  he  had  to  oflcr, 
with  any  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  hon.  mem- 
bers upon  Ibat  subject.  In  the  year  IS18,  a 
message  bad  been  brought  down  from  the  throue, 
announcing  the  intention  of  bis  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  to  marry,  and  re- 
c^msMndlng  that  the  house  should  take  into  its 
consideration  what  would  be  requisite  for  the 
dignity  of  the  reigniog  family,  and  the  honour 
«f  the  country,  upon  such  an  occasion;  and  tbe 
bouse  bad  then  proceeded  to  make  a  grunt  of 
Q^OOOU  a  year  in  addition  to  the  income  already 
eigoycd  by  tbe  Royal  Duke ;  with  a  further 
provision  of  6,0001.  a  year  for  the  Doches«,  in 
Cfue  it  should  so  -happen  that  she  remained  a 
widow.  That  provision  had  been  sofficient  un- 
der  tbe  circinnstaners ;  but  it  had  not  contem- 
plated  tbe  posHbie  fisct  of  the  Dnchess  surviv- 
wg  her  husband,  and  being  left  with  children. 
Of  course  it  would  be  obvious  that,  situated  as 
tbe  members  of  the  Royal  Family  were,  money 
*-to  use  a  homely  phraser-would  not  go  so  far 
viih  tbem  as  it  would  with  other  people  They 
bad  a  state  to  ■ainuin  which  did  not  fall  upon 
«ny  other. class  of  persons;  and  thf'ir  chanties, 
pjdMic  find  private,  were  considerable.  Since 
tUM^vUioD  of  6,0001.  a  year  for  tbe  Duchess 
of  Kent  had  been  made,  the  Duke  of  Kent  had 
4M>  and  a  daughter  bad-  been  bom,  who  was 
now  .sis  ye«ra  old.  It  could  not  be  necessaiy 
fqrhim,  nerefore^  to  point  out  to  tlie  house  the 
propriety  nf  giving  a  suitable  education  to  a 
ynung  person  so  sltuatei.  The  position  in 
Vbicb  this  Princess  stood  with  respect  to  the 
tbctme  of  th6  country,  could  not  fait  to  make 
l|cr«n  o:jeet  of  general  hit«r<»st  to  the  nation. 
He  bed  net  himself  tbe  honour  of  beinf  ac 
^nsintad  with  the  Dvcbeyi  ef  Kent,  or  her 
«Osl4«ogh(er»  bni as  fnr  as ber  edncatien  had 


proceeded,  be  believed  the  greatest  pains  bad 
been  taken  with  her.  She  had  been  brought  up  in 
principles  of  piety  and  morality ,  and  to  feel  a  pro- 
per sense— he  meant  by  that  a  humble  sense — 
of  her  own  dignity,  and  tbe  rank  which,  perhaps, 
awaited  her.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  fit  to 
have  brought  this  matter  before  Parliament  at 
an  earlier  period  ;  but  the  Duchess  of  Kent  bad 
been  assisted  by  her  Royal  brother.  That, 
however,  was  not  a  way  in  which  a  public 
question  could  regularly  be  dealt  with ;  and,  with 
respect  to  tbe  Duchess  of  Kent,  therefore,  hih 
proposition  would  be— > that  an  addition  cf 
6,0001.  a  year,  for  the  maintenance  and  ed»ica- 
tion  of  her  daughter,  should  be  granted  to  brr 
Royal  Highness.  In  the  next  place,  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  At  tbe  time  of  the 
Royal  Duke*s  marriage,  a  proposition  similar 
to  that  agreed  to  for  the  Duke  of  Kent,  had  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  but  had  not  been 
complied  with.  There  had  been,  tbe  fhct  sras, 
some  objection  taken  to  tbe  marriage.  The 
Duchess,  from  some  cause,  bad  not  been  re- 
ceived  at  Court.  These  circumstances  had 
probably  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  hou«e, 
because  tbe  only  mode  in  w^ich  Parliament 
could  express  its  disapprobation  of  any  Royal 
marriage,  was  by  withholding  that  provision 
which  should  be  given  for  its  support.  What- 
ever  tbe  motive  had  been,  the  subject  had  been 
pressed  a  second  time  in  the  year  1818,  and  bad 
failed;  but  Parliament  had  then  granted,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  a  provision  of 
6,0001.  to  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  in  case 
she  happened  to  be  left  a  widow.  Since  that 
time,  however,  a  prince  had  been  born — n  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland— who  was  novt  sIy 
years  old.  His  portion  was  not  certainly  so 
near  to  the  throne  as  that  of  the  princess,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent;  but  still  the 
country  was  Interested  in  giving  him  a  suitable 
education.  One  thing  above  all  was  deskable, 
that  the  ediication  of  both  these  yoong  persons, 
upon  every  account,  both  moral  and  conttlto- 
tional,  should  be  conducted  in  England.  His 
intention,  therefure,was  to  propose  with  re«]^cct 
:o  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  6,0001.  a  year 
should  be  granted  to  him  for  the  education  of 
his  son — intending  that  education  to  be  g^iven 
in  Lngland.  And  be  moved,  as  his  first  resolu- 
tion, that  a  sum  not  exceeding  6,0001.  a  year 
should  be  granted  to  His  M^esty  as  a  proriston 
payable  to  the  Dnchess  of  Kent,  for  the  main«. 
tenance  and  education  of  her  daughter,  the 
Princess  A lezandrlna  Victoria. 

Mr.  Brougham  believed  that  tbe  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  did  no  more  than  JMMice  to 
the  house  in  the  character  which  he  gave  of  its 
general  anxiety  for  the  convenience  and  dljf. 
nity  of  the  Crown  ;  and  if  there  was  one  point 
connected  with  thot  dignity,  upon  nhicb  Ihe 
house  would  be  more  anxious  than  upon  any 
other,  be  believed  it  would  be  upon  the  ednca- 
tion  of  the  vonnger  branches  or  the  Royal  fa* 
mily.  This  being  bis  own  feeling,  be  was  qoite 
sure  that  be  should  not  be  suspected  of  depart, 
ing  fVom  it,  if  he  did  not  observe,  looking  at  the 
first  grant  named,  that  It  was  at  least  an  ex- 
fremely  liberal  one.  He  did  not  know  that  be 
should  stand  up  to  oppose  the  grant,  especlallj 
if  he  found  himself  unsupported ;  but  b^  did 
think  that  60001.  a  year  was  rather  a  large  sfl* 
pend  fir  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  ap- 
pflei  With  reference  to  the  sccan#propoaU' 
tion,  howsvcr,  of  the  rt  bon.  gent-^Ulut  fSsr 
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tk«  gnat  to  the  Duko  of  CiuDberlaDd*-it  b*-' 
came  Deceuarjr  for  bim  to  address  a  few  words 
to  the  house.  He  by  no  means  thought  that  it 
was  on  account  of  any  circumstances  in  the 
Duke*t  marriage  that  parliament  had  refused  to 
malie  the  proposed  increate,  in  1818»  to  his  in- 
come ;  and  if  it  had  been  on  tliat  account,  he 
fchould  Imve  held  the  vote  to  be  one  of  the  most 
indefensible  that  house  had  ever  come  to ;  be- 
c:ao8e,  at  the  time  of  the  vote,  the  marriage  had 
been  contracted ;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
objection,  the  King  ought  to  have  interfered. 
If  the  marriage  was  unsuitable,  the  Crown  had 
power  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  power  not  having 
been  resorted  to,  it  must  be  taken  not  to  have 
been  wholly  improper.  But  he  did  not  hesitate 
til  say  openly,  that  he  believed  it  was  not  at  all 
on  account  of  his  marriage,  but  on  account  of 
so«i>e  dislike — well  founded  or  ill-founded,  but 
quite  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  their  reprenentatives  —  towards  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  pai^liament  had  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  grant  demanded  for  him. 
Whether  he  himself  shared  or  did  not  share  in 
that  dislike,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  now  to 
say.  But  it  was  &  feeling  which  pervaded  the 
%rhole  country — all  cla»8e»— men,  women,  and 
children.  It  would  be  remembered  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  already  18,0001.  a- 
year»  besides  the  I5th  Dragoons.  He  had 
1 9,0001*  a-year  from  the  country  already— and 
be  lived  out  of  it.  Why  did  he  do  this  ?  He 
was  not  in  any  office ;  nothing  called  him 
abroad;  and  yet  be  did  not  live  among  his 
cooptrymen.  Nineteen  thousand  a-year,  let  it 
be  recollected,  would  go  as  far  abroad  as  thirty 
thousand  in  this  countiy ;  and  he  ( Mr.  B.)  had 
ao  deajre  to  grant  the  royal  Duke  60001.  a-year 
more,  until  he  came  to  show  himself,  with  the 
rc«t  of  bis  family,  in  England.  Why  did  he  not 
spend  his  income  here  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  splendour  of  the  country  from  which  he 
drew  bis  funds  (hear,  bear)  ?  What  wa  %  there 
to  prevent  him  }  It  seemed,  however,  that  he 
1%  as  to  send  his  son.  How  did  they  know  that  ? 
What  security  had  tbey,  that  after  be  received 
this  additional  grant,  making  an  income  of 
V5«(kJ0l.  a-year,  be  would  come  and  reside  in 
J&ngland,  ox  even  send  the.  youn^  prince  his  son 
aoifm^st  us  ?  We  were  now,  it  secmed«  of  a 
■co^l  ptcthoric  habit  with  respect  to  money.  It 
Wi>a  dilAcalt  to  dispose  of  it,  and  we  m  jbi  got 
rid  of  it  in  the  best  way  we  could.  If  such  were 
our  condition,  he  for  one  would  prefer  giving,  it 
td  tho^  aaembers  of  the  royal  family  who  re- 
sided amongst  us,  and  whose  embarranmeots 
seemed  to  require  some  such  aid.  It  was  well 
known  that  a  certain  illustrious  member  of  the 
f  oyal  family  waa  in  such  a  state  of  pecuniary 
dificiiUy  as  to  have  had  his  carriage  and  horses 
takcii  in  execution.  Was  this  decent  ?  Would 
it  wot  be  better,  as  we  were  so  liberal  of  the 
p«iblic  money*  to  bestow  some  of  it  on  those 
who  really  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  it — to 
give  it  to  those  who  resided  amongst  us,  and 
wbo,  ii  appeared,  could  notgo  to  a  race-course 
wiibout  tuiving  that  happen  tP  them  which 
VTAuXd  be  reckoned  a  disgrace  if  it  occurred 
io  a  private  individual  (hear,  bear)  ?  He 
Uiougbt  the  dignity  of  the  royal  family  would 
be  better  consulted,  by  having  such  embarrasa. 
meiits  removed,  and  such  unpleasant  accidents 
prevented  in  future.  These  were  painful  sub- 
ICCKS  to  ifhich  to. allude,  but  it  was  a  duty  to 
nvisitiea  tbcin  whcji  a  gj*ant  was  proposed  for 
ffXwcl^V  b»AK4  '><)>P°^  substantiiU .  argiimenL 


With  respect  to  the  proposed  gnuti  tai  the  dob 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  yoang  Piin* 
cess,  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent^  hb 
gave  it  his  support— not  alone  fur  the  sake  M 
the  young  princess,  though  that  would  be  a 
sufficient  ground;  but  for  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing the  income  of  that  illustrious  lady,  which 
it  was  admitted  was  too  scanty.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  prince*  whose  loss  all  must  lament— 
than  whom  no  man  possessed  greater  talents  ot 
greater  habits  of  application.  Those  habi«t 
survived  in  bis  illustrious  widow,  who  was  emi. 
nently  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  she  bad  ka- 
posed  upon  herself— that  of  the  education  of 
tlie  infant  princess. 

Mr.  Hume  protested  against  the  principle  of 
the  house  being  called  upon  to  vote  any  sums 
for  paying  the  debts  of  members  of  the  royal 
family,  who  bad  already  a  sufficient  allowanc* 
from  the  country.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
education  of  all  the  members  of  the  royal  f»« 
mily  in  that  manner  which  befitted  their  high 
rank  and  the  station  they  m%ht  liereafler  b^ 
called  upon  to  fill.  He  was  sorry  that  the  vote, 
as  far  as  it  respected  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  had 
not  been  proposed  three  years  agp.  The  gram 
should  have  been  made  at  that  time,  and  in* 
creased  from  year  to  year,  instead  of  raishig  it 
at  once  from  six  to  twelve  thousand  a  year* 
However,  he  would  support  the  grant.  <  As  to 
the  proposed  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
if  he  were  to  stand  alone  he  would  take  the 
sense  of  the  house  upon  it.  After  the  two  de . 
cisions  to  which  the  house  had  already  come, 
upon  the  question  of  increased  grants  to  hia 
Royal  Highness,  after  the  discussions  whleb 
they  had  undergone,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
with  respect  to  bis  conduct,  the  present  propo-> 
sit  ion  was  monstrous.  Was  the  sum  ef  60001'. 
to  be  expended  in  the  education  ef  this  young 
prince  ?  He  would  underUke  for  1001.  »-year 
to  give  bim  a  better  education  here  than  he 
would  be  likely  to  derive  from  the  60001.  «•> 
vear  on  the  Continent  (aye,  at  the  new  nnivei^ 
fity,  said  Mr.  Brougham  in  a  low  tone)  Aye  t 
at  the  ne«  university,  continued  Mr.  Hume. 
If,  however,  it  waa  determined  that  this  turn 
should  be  given,  he  would  say,  let  the  royal 
Duke  come  to  England,  and  let  him  edocate 
his  son  AS  an  Bngliibraaa,  under  the  pubKc 
view.  In  foreign  cnunfries  he  ndgbt  imbibd 
notiuns  hostile  to  tU  British  constitution.  Bat 
(ho.  Duke  ought  to  educate  his  children  out  iif 
his  19,0001.  a-year.  Why,  would  it  be  beli^vetf , 
that  the  late  King  would  make  no  allowance  td 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent  till  he  was  SI  yemef 
age,  beyond  6001.  or  10001.  a-year,  which' wa4 
doled  out  to  him  by  his  tutor  at  11.  and  21.  ftt 
a  time  ?  The  Duke  of  York  was  the  first  of 
the  royal  Princes  for  whom  an  allowance  wu 
granted.  The  Duke  of  Clavence  did  not  ret- 
ceive  any  allowance  till  he  was  18  or  19  yeart 
ol'J.  Looking  at  tliese  precedet)ts,  be  sHw 
no  reason  why  the  present  grant  should  be 
made. 

Sir  /.  C^fin  said,  that  some  allaalons  had  been 
made  to  the  embarraHments  of  the  heir  appa* 
rent.  He  thought  it  would  become  the  minisi- 
ters  of  the  Crown  to  bring  forward  a  propo- 
sition  to  the  house  f4»r  the  payment  ef  4bow 
debts.  It  was  a  fact  that  his  Royal  HiglineBi 
owed  a  sum  of  12JJOOU  to  his  tailor,  one  far-' 
thing  of  which  be  could  nek  get.  These  debts 
ought  to  be  |)aid  (hear,  bea^  and  a  langli)^ 

Mr.  Mm^  observed.  Chat  if  what  hiMl  fkHttt 
from  the  bofr.  mombcr  wbe  had  spokni'lait«Ri# 
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l&tMr^t,  flomv  inquiry  abovM  be  msde  into  tiie 
•obJ«tt;  tod  if  tbe  foyfil  Dake  had  not  tbe 
inecns  of  pAyinr  Ms  debts,  be  ibr  one  would 
^oCe  tiiut  tlKy  sfaonld  be  paid  by  the  country, 
fbr  he  wished  fo  support  tbe  splendoar  of  tbe 
crown  fai  a  becoming  manner.  Tbe  vote  for 
tbe  Dake  of  Cumberland  itood  on  a  different 
'^found.  There  would,  he  believed,  be  found 
no  precedent  for  tvch  a  provision  for  a  younger 
iHimcb  of  tlieir  fiimity  in  the  bouses  of  Austria, 
France,  or  Prnaiia. 

9ir  C.  Forhet  gave  ids  support  to  both  grants. 
-That  for  the  young  Princess  of  Kent  be  agreed 
to,  liecause  be  *  thought  it  was  a  sliame  the 
Duchess  should  have  been  left  hitherto  in  a 
greit  measure  a  dependent  on  her  relative 
Prince  Leopold.  Tbe  allowance  already  en- 
Joyed  by  her  Royal  Highness  was  niggardly 
fbr  the  widow  of  n  Prince  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  throne.  He  would  also  support  tbe  grant 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  It  should  be  re- 
toliected,  that  lie  had  had  no  increase  since  his 
warriage.  He  bad  only  tbe  same  income  at 
present  as  when  he  was  a  bachelor.  It  was 
objected  that  lie  lived  abroad  ;  but  whv  was  he 
not  allowed  an  Income  sufllciedt  to  mafntainhls 
nink  at  home  as  well  as  his  royal  brothers  ?  He 
Whs  astDirished  to  And  Insinuations  thrown  out 
Sigainit  the  royal  Duke,  which  would  be  scout- 
od  in  that  house  If  applied  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual In  tbe  country.  If  there  were  any  fair 
Vrbund  of  charge  against  him,  let  it  brought 
forward  and  proved,  if  proved  it  could  be.  He 
wiis  k  subject,  and  amenable  to  the  laws ;  but 
it  was  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  justice 
to  condemn  any  persbn  unheard,  and  nut  only 
to  condemn,  but  to  punish  him.  He  would  not 
only  support  the  grant,  but  if  tbe  farms  of  tbe 
bouse  permitted,  he  would  move  that  the  allow- 
ance ADould  be  dated  back  from  the  period  at 
Which  the  addition  bad  been  made  to  tbe  in- 
come of  his  royal  brothers. 

Sir  J.  Mt{joribanks  said,  it  would  give  satis- 
'Illction  to  the  country  if  ministers  would  bring 
tdtiwto  a  message  to  the  bouse  for  a  grant  to  his 
Rbyal  Highness  the  Duke  cif  Tork,  which 
trottld  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  his  pecuniary 
^iftbluTassments.  His  Royal  Highness  bad 
proved  himself  the  soldier's  friend;  and  his 
great  attention  to  the  comforts  of  the  soldier, 
fts  wdl  as  to  military  discipline,  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  most  important  advantages  to  the 
army  of  the  country.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  annouBcement  of  such  a  message  from  the 
King  would  give  very  general  satisfaction  to 
Iho  country. 

Mr.  T,  WUi&n  said,  the  example  of  Austria 
or  FrODce,  which  had  been  quoted,  was  not 
one  which  should  have  any  Indnence  with  ui. 
He  trusted  that  In  the  mode  of  maintaining  or 
odncating  our  royal  princes,  we  should  not 
look  for  precedents  In  any  of  the  royal  families 
of  the  Continent.  An  bon.  member  bad  spoken 
of  o  message  respecting  a  grant  to  another 
branch  of  the  royal  family.  He  would  say, 
that  If  such  a  naessage  came  to  the  house  he 
vroold  support  It.  He  conceived,  fW>m  nil  he 
-had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  of  the  disposi* 
tlon  of  that  illustrious  individual  to  answer  the 
Many  rnlls  made  on  his  benevolence,  that  he 
waa  entitled  to  tbe  support  of  the  country,  if 
oocb  a  proposition  should  be  brought  forward. 

The  Ckaneeihr  of  the  Exekemier  thought  It 
was  too  hard  for  those  who  held  (what  be  did 
Mot  admit)  that  hb  Royal  Hlj;bness  was  un- 
popular In  this  cooBtry,  to  object  at  tbo 
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time  fo  his  raildiDg  ont  of  It  The  ftct 
believed,  his  residence  abroad 
by  tbe  delicate  state  of  Ms  duchess's  healib, 
^ich  made  a  resort  to  some  of  the  hatha  on 
the  continent  neceesary.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberfand's  present  clrcw- 
stances,  he  would  not  say  any  tMnr.  Ho  wao 
not  exactly  acquainted  with  hii  aflblrs.  Ho 
believed,  however,  that  some  ttee  ago  they 
were  in  a  state  of  considerable  embanvnnmt. 
TUs,  perhaps,  wonld  not  be  surprisiog,  wheo 
one  recollected  that  the  hablu  of  young  Prhscee, 
destined  to  move  in  anch  high  stations,  wore 
not  those  which  led  to  the  most  pmdent  regard 
to  economy. 

Mr.  P«el,  alluding  to  tbe  thin  state  of  9ho 
benches  opposite,  observed  that  they  weiw 
nearly  empty,  because  bon.  members  felt  ihot 
tbe  proposition  of  hie  rt.  bon.  fHend  was  a  fair 
one,  and  ought  not  to  be  opposed.  Upoo  ibo 
Urst  proposed  grant -> that  to  the  Duebesa  of 
Kent — (here  seemed  to  be  but  one  opitfoa  i 
but  on  the  second,  there  was  an  objor* 
tlun — that  the  house  had  alreadv  refose^ 
a  similar  application.  Tbe  refaaai,  be  c«m. 
tended,  vms  ronnded  on  objectlona  to  the  aser. 
riage  of  Ms  Royal  Highness ;  bat  since  then  he 
had  had  a  son  bom  to  htm  who  might  bef^nf  ev 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  these  conntriec  Rii 
case,  therefore,  was  different  now  (Vom  wtef  fc 
was  then.  But  the  bon.  member  Ibr  Aberdees^ 
it  seemed,  was  not  disposed  to  allow  any 
for  the  education  of  tbe  young  prince. 
least,  he  would  limit  it  to  lOOl.  a  year, 
that  in  the  intended  London  Univeraity, 
he  might  share  the  education  of 
He  was  rather  surprised  that,  as  tbe  be*, 
her  was  disposed  to  fkvour  a  cheap 
education,  he  did  not  point  oOt  another  mslver. 
sity,  of  which  he  was  the  learned  rector,  and 
wliere  It  might  be  had  On  terms  equally  iva. 
sonable  (hear,  hear).  As  to  the  general  qoe»- 
tion,  he  thought  it  would  be  but  fair  to  plare 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  oa  tbe  same  footing 
with  his  Royal  brothers  Who  were  iaa»Tie<L 
They  who  objected  to  the  resideBCo  of  tbe 
royal  duke  abroad  ought  to  sapport  tiib ! 
because  the  proposed  grant  would  reams o 
objection  to  nis  not  coming  to  live  io  Eagtaad 
•-namely,  that  his  present  allowance  wn«  not 
adequate  to  sapport  nis  raiA.  In  fbia  conatry. 

Mr.  Dennum  observed,  that  the  hoow  oaglit 
to  pause  serioasly  befbre  they  agreed  to  a  pro. 
position  of  this  kind.  It  waa  an  eaanple  wbMb 
would  be  readily  followed  In  olhc 
They  bad  already,  even  uinco  tho 
ment  of  the  debate,  wltaeMed  the  eftet  of  toe* 
a  motion.  No  sooner  wns  ft  proponed,  than  one 
bon«  member  stepped  forwnfd  and  drrlarrda 
that  he  wottld  not  oAly  vote  the  p*au  ^t  aWo 
vote  It  for  an  the  yean  since  an  addMoa  hmd 
bOen  osade  to  the  Ihconie  of  tbo  otfWr  laem^rs 
of  the  royal  fludllr.  Anotlmr  fbiHAl  gnirdfan 
of  the  public  followed  np  hb  declamfllea  to 
support  of  thejmotlott  whh  another,  ia  wMcli  lir 
suggested  thepropriety  of  paying  the  debte  nC 
the  Duke  of  York,  whom  be  seewd  to  IhdaL 
the  most  popniar  rnnn  la  the  conatry  t  na4.  at 
one  Item  of  those  debtt,  a  gallailt  adalral  to. 
fonned  tho  house  that  the  royn]  doke  owr4  ■• 
leas  tiian  If,OOQI.  to  bb  tailor  t  no  lhat»  W- 
cause  of  this  groas  exttavagaace,  wMch  woaM 
not  be  countenanced  in  a  prHnto  hidHM«a|« 
the  conntry  was  lo  be  pinndored,  and 
make  good  debts  to  he  knew  aot  what 
An  oapoaditnre  txcoedlag 
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tki(g  boi  ■  cUai  to  the  fhtoanble  cooaidcra- 
tioi  of  amy  nun  or  boily  of  aen,  £vw]>  ■»■■ 
VB^M  to  ba  kbie  to  calcilmte  U*  iKorac.  •nd  tu 
rcgolate  hi*  cipcMH  b^  ii4  and  Bn  iadivi. 
daal  wbMe  Incvnu  fron  Ike  csonlrj  irai  ei- 
aiceadiaf^Ey  liberal,  had  ns  farlbor  ciaia  if  ke 
mHowti  bU  eipenwi  lo  fo  beyond  it,  H< 
■at  coBM-Dl  to  lee  the  public  Ibua  pla 
wiibasl  merrv  aod  irltbout  ihaBe.  He  fully 
coMamd  In  lihe  vats  to  tbe  DncbcH  of  Kenl, 
boi  wban  called  apm  lo  vote  6^0001.  a  year  for 
the  edaealion  of  a  jroMBS  prince,  wbow  father 
vai  rvcelrioc  ISWIL  a  year  froailbscaaDtr?, 
bewaa  conpclled  to  'paoK.  He  «a*  not  ia- 
difereni  to  tbe  proper  eduealion  of  (bete 
prince*  who  ndghl  her«aflar  mcceed  to  Ibr 
thnoe  of  tbaM  realm  I  but  it  did  not  follow, 
timt  ifce  cdBolinn  wat  to  be  food  in  proportion 
ta  (he  Ibouaada  nbkb  Blgbt  be  paid  iw  IL 
E*fla  after  tbii  tnm  ibonld  be  v olcdi  irb*l  m- 
cvilj  tel  tbej  ttel  the  object  for  which  ll  wai 
(i«Mi  vonld  be  attained,  and  that  tha  young 
'-''--    nnltbr  hii  edneatian  to  Eng- 


Hi 


idl 


Mid  it  1 


wu  mnfair  la  Inlraducs 
enbtMA  eat  at  all  cowiacled  wtlb  the  queiiion 
hi>nr»  <he  baaie*  Ilwainnfalr  m  arf  ue  hy> 
(^ptfalieal  cat**,  sad  W  My  what  auwer  fMighl 
la  be  givm  to  eppUcatioai  nerar  made,  and 
wUich  never  nicht  coMe  before  the  honn.  For 
it  ahsald  be  boma  io  nlnd  thai  tbe  illuiiriou* 
iadi'Mjial  wbote  priiata  afaii*  had  tkui  been 
daajcged  Into  diacoHlon,  bad  net  oblruil'd  then 
w»  Ihe  bouae.  White rer  they  were,  ha  |[ept 
thuBi  ,ia  hiBielf.  He  bad  made  so  claim  ;  be 
bad  not  in  any  way  prnurd  hi«  circuaulaBcei 
««  ibe  BMlca  af  Ike  faanw  or  the  poblie  (hear, 
hoar).  One  learned  gent.  (Ur.  BroBgbam) 
Ualad  a  caae  hypotbetically,  aad  cald  be  would 
nuber  pay  the  debt*  of  hii  Royal  HighDen  the 
Daiui  sf  Torb,  than  Canwoi  to  the  pmpiMed 
Rmute  tha  Duhe  of  Cumberland.  OotUthypo- 
ibe*i*o«feer  hen.  memben  *poke,  and  inirodut- 
*d  Ike  characlpraod  conduct  of  lbs  illuUrlDu* 
dahe<a<York)  iota  tbe  dlMiimioK,    Thii, 

«7  the  laait,  wa*  aat  fair  dealing,  aiul  m 

certaiatj'  wai  lareigD  frou  the  queation  before 
the  hoane.  Tb«ra  ware  two  propssilioiu  h«foi 
■banb     A*  to  tbe  6ru,  it  would  bIdiqU  be 
VJUtB  of  word*  to  add  asy  tbioi  to  what  bad 
been  already  Mid  on  it  (for  there  watonly 
beliag..— (bat  it  wa*  b  urdy  act  of  j«allci 
the  ilJauriuu*  lady  who  wa*   Id  gre«I  pari 
qbjecl  (hear,  hear).     If  Ibera  wai  agy  ItJ«iii 

■he  aulurct  before  (beBr).  If  any  thing  could 
he  addrd  to  tbe  praiw  of  ber  Roval  Highneii, 
■I  would  be,  Ibe  notice  of  her  nuld,   unaatum- 


Thc  principal  objection  on  t)M  At>lirm*M9 
waa  to  tbe  marriago  of  hi>  IliiyaJ  Jliibiicwj 
and  oB  the  lecoad  occaiinu  the  n.nie  groun4 
wai  taken.  It  wai  nbjtclvil  nan,  it^t  Uie 
Royal  Duke  continued  to  renid'^  in  a  fort-ign 
country,  and  it  wai  ni  ihe  unie  limp  wid  iI^bI 
there  wai  a  lurking  ditlike  tobim  iu  IbU.  Sjrcli, 
if  tbe  latter  ■»erllan  were  true  (uliich  h,:  dL 
aied).  It  wh  cruel  la  make  bi«  rciidi-ncc  a[iri>..il 
an  olfjectian.  But  be  did  not  reiidc  abroafl 
from  BDy  dulike  lo  bjs  counlry,  ur  fruin  • 
, "    inj  diiliked  ■    ■"     " 


val  Duk 


;iidtd  ii 


try  of  hi*  wife'i  relalion*  uni,  llinl  he  had  nr^l 
Ihe  mean!  of  lupporling  himatlf  and  hit  fiiinily 
wllh  comfort  lo  England.  Tbe  fiicl  uri«lu  of 
bl*  heart,  if  be  could  have  iccunipliiihcd  it 
with  any  degree  of  cnmrarl  lo  biuiielf  nod  hi* 
Soyal  cooiort,  would  have  been  to  live  ig  IIm 
coonliy  In  which  he  diew  hii  birib  t  but  ai  ha 
wa*  not  able  lo  do  to,  U  nai  not  vnaatHral  (bat 
be  ihould  leek  io  her  country,  anx'ng  her  rek- 
liana,  tho*e  ei\iDymenli  nliit:n  ii>  rwiUDe  would 
not  enable  him looblain  in  hit  ann.  Tbo  Ruyol 
Duke  bad  now  a  child  who  WM  lii  yean  o\i, 
and  tberernro  of  an  age  when  bit  educaljun  be. 
«  mader  of  imporiancr.  If  (here  ncre 
eauni  nhicb  compeljed  the  ftpyal  Uuk« 
iide  abroad,  a*  wo*  iniii^ufLted,  i(  no* 
only  fit  to  rricne  (he  child,  w)jo  niigM  b<!  Ihi^ 
future  King  of  England,  from  Ihe  ■j)hrre  af 
(heir  influence.  lis  contended  lliii  I'li^  i'..n. 
t  »l;i„]..l  !..„  a 


of  Cut 


•eea,  hnl  w^  cooatantly  empkijed  in  (ngwin- 
trsdlag  •hcedocationof  that  lutant,  for  wham 
■bMcrBBbnaalgbtbedeatined  (bear,  bear].  A> 
to  A*  lou  to-hia  Royal  Riehpeu  lb*  Duke  of 
Cembarland,  be  wlahrd  to  bare  it  contidered 
what  it  ma*  la  fact— a  grant  for  the  education 
of  iba  S*>W  prisce,  hia  loa.  ll  na*  nlyected 
)« JliJlUM  after  the  vo(e  p^uad,  tbe  object  of 
,  UaMghtbederea'tedby  dtlaiiogthe  return  of 
<ke  wM«g.  prioea  to  England  i  but  miniilen 
ifHM  have  il  in  (heir  power,  to  tee  ibat  tbe 
BUnFf-WM  applied  *Qlelff  for  tbe  purpoae  fur 
which  it  *a«  toted.  It  waa  (aid  ihal  (he  houtc 
had  iflr«m4y  l^ric*  decided  op  thia  queKian- 
thrg  la^  Mc)de4  on  ibe  propoailioo  of^agiant, 
bMwK,«panlo|itte^OHnd*  now  advanced. 


_  _n  why  Parlisi 
tbe  edncaliun  nf  the  Prince 
(hii  counlry.  Wilh  rejard  lo 
had  been  demanded  for  the  child's  iiIdimi  l  m  in 
England,  he  thought  that  (bey  were  i„  1,.^  f.ignil 
in  tbe  reiiioniiSilily  of  minhlerd,  uho  were 
bound  to  are  (hr  grBn(  applied  aa  the  rcbulu- 
tion  of  the  committee  directed. 

The  linlresQluiiDn—lbit  of  providing  for  the 
PriiKe*])  Victoria  of  Kent — wa*  then  put  frum 
the  chair,  and  pnsied  Himlne  ctntraiictnlc. 

On  Mr.  Brogdta'i  putting  the  aecuoH,  pro- 
vidioK  fur  Ihe  education  of  Ihe  young  Prince  of 
CumbiTlan-- 


The  ChaactJtor  af  Oit  Ezdieqacr  Btrongfy'bb- 
ecled  lo  (be  amendment  afier  (he  DnequlreCal.' 
iMUrance  be  had  given  on  (he  pari  of  goien^. 
neot,  that  the  money  wa*  ioni  fidt  hienifA' 
bribe  aducallon  of  ne  child  in  Engliir.d.  and' 
n  EaxUnd  alone.  Unleas  the  bouec  halt  hny' 
uapician  ibal  be  intended  10  deceiic  ihcni,'  )lto 
arnendnienl  was  unncccuury.  It  would'  Imply 
a  doubt  In  (he  onutanco*  of  goTCnunent.  ttr- 
■Idei.  be  wiibcd  lr>  put  i(  to  the  commitlce, 
whether  tbe  Duke  urCuniborlsnd.wlih  a  knon-.' 
lege  nfwbat  had  pmeA  on  the  lubject,  would' 
rlik  the  loaa  of  (hi*  grant  by  edueiiin*  bit  naa 
abroad.    Even  if  (be  Royal  Duke  ihould  de- 

line  to  edocita  Ihe  young    prtnce   otf   fh«'. 

ineot.   parli.imenl  wouIS   al  ofl  lintel  hold'' 


ii>ithoci5*fifnwl, 
he  grant,  or  repeal  the  blR  by  whTi^h' 


■  addrqii  the  ci 


!*•, 


erawn'i  dlt[iowl  [hear).  ' 
J.  P.  arml  had  no  douM  thai  the  H: ' 
boo.  gentlemen  nppoailc  wnold  fillfil'  the  i>1ed^ 
tbey  bad  ju>l  given  to  the  cooimlltpe,  al  fkr  a*' 
(hey  themKlvei  were  penonally  concenfrd  t 
but  then  they  onghF  fo  recollect  tbat  tbey  tt<^ 


m 
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pot  quite  certain  of  relalning  their  placei  at 
iniiiisterg  for  ever  (hear).  They  were,  it  woe 
true,  very  likely  to  retain  them  for  the  term  of 
their  natural  Uvea  (hear) ;  but  still  there  were 
circumstances  \rhicb  ir.i^ht  by  ponibiiity  dis- 
|ilace  thrm  (hear).  The  committee  oaght  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  pledge  of  any  ministers, 
however  respectable,  nhu  had  not  a  sort  of 
prencriptive  right  to  their  situations.  But  they 
were  told  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  retract 
their  proheot  vote,  if  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
did  not  give  bis  child  that  education  in  England 
to  witch  the  ministers  had  pledged  him.  N6v, 
supposing  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  should  re- 
fu:tu  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  ministers  were 
■making  on  his  liehalf,  wnat  proof  of  that  pledge 
could  any  man  find  in  the  journals  sti'ong  enough 
to  form  a  parliamentary  ground  for  the  repeal  of 
tht'  bill  which  was  to  be  brought  in  upon  the  pre- 
sent  resolutions  (hear)  ?  He  therefore  thought 
that  any  wortls,  declaratory  of  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  6,0001. 
a-year  to  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Cum- 
berland  in  this  country,  would  be  highly  proper 
and  expedient,  and  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the 
proposed  resolution.  If  they  were  not  so  in- 
flertcd»  no  words  uttered  by  any  minister  in 
that  house  could  be  considered  binding  either 
on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  a  ftiture  minister, 
or  a  future  and  a  dilferent  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Mr.  Huskissan  contended  that  if  the  amend- 
spent  now  proposed  were  agreed  to,  it  would 
become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
young  prince  could  not  be  romoved  for  any 
purpose  from  tbe  country  without  the  leave  of 
parliament.  If  he  left  England,  the  oflicers  of 
the  Exchequer  would  be  no  longer  ji:«tified  in 
paying  to  bis  father  any  part  of  this  allowance. 
"Now,  suppose  that  it  were  thought  en  advisable 
object  at  some  future  period  to  tend  this  prince 
abroad,  either  far  the  good  of  hit  hc'slth,  for  the 
benefit  of  hit  education,  or  for  fleshing  his 
ii>aiden  kword  on  the  enemies  6f  hi**  countrv, 
tiiat  object  cuuld  not  be  accomplished,  if  the 
ipreaent  amendment  Here  agreed  to.  It  was 
said  that  the  pledge  of  ministers  was  not  suffi- 
cient, because  there  was  no  Cf  rtainty  that  tliey 
would  always  continue  the  same.  He  thought 
that  argament  of  littlo  weight,  when  it  was  con- 
fidered  that  though  ih^  ministers  might  be  dif- 
ferent, parliament  would  still  continue  un- 
«changed.  He  had  little  doubt  tliat  if  the  prince 
.were  to  reside  long  abroad,  or  that  if  bis  educa- 
tion were  to  be  conducted  there  upon  principle! 
which  the  country  could  not  approve,  parlia- 
ment would  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to  interfere 
with  promptness  and  decision  to  procore  an  al- 
teration in  s'ach  a  system.  Though  he  was  as 
anxious  as  any  gentleman  who  supported  the 
amendment,  to  see  tbe  object  of  the  grant 
&ithfully  executed,  he  thought  the  amendment 
unneceoary,  after  the  pledges  which  had  been 
give^. 

Dr.  LuMngfom  contended  that  this  resolution 
was  meant  to  give  6,0001.  a-year  by  a  side- 
wind to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  he 
£ould  not  obtain  it  bya  direct  measure  Aroro  par- 
liament. He  begged  the  house  to  observe,  that 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  now  19,0001.  a- 
year;  the  Duchess  of  Kent  onl^  6,0001.,  and 
tkev  were  both  to  have  an  additional  6,0001., 
making  the  Income  of  the  Duchess  12,0001., 
lind  the  Duke  25,0001.    But  was  not  the  Duke 


as  the  Dacbeas  of  Kant  ber  daughter  on  ItfiOUL^ 
and  this  child  nearer  the  throte  than  ibe  Dnke** 
son  ?  He  might  continue  to  reside  ahtomd^  and 
not  retnm  to  the  coootry  wni*re  he  drew  bta 
breath,  and  whence  he  drew  his  revenoe.  It 
was  probable  that  he'  wished  to  remain  abroad* 
and  be  (Dr.  L.)  would  not  give  one  ahUHof  to 
bring  him  back.  He  would  vote  for  tbe  graat 
if  made  to  eecnre  the  education  of  the  PriKe  la 
Great  BriUin  i  6^0001.  was  the  utBMst  extent 
of  parliamentary  libemlity  on  aach  aa 
sion,  and  he  thought  parliaineat  on§^  to 
its  proper  employmeat.  If  the  woi3a  **  ia  Cireat 
Britain*'  were  not  continued  in  the  resolatios, 
he  would  oppose  it  with  all  his  might. 

Mr.  T,  fViUoH  supported  the  amendiaeBi,  as 
he  thdught  that  the  committee  ought  to  fia  eoaie 
determinate  object  to  which  the  grant  sboald 
be  applied.  If  they  did  not,  they  would,  in  hia 
opinion,  stultify  themselves  {  for  they  woald 
act  as  If  their  former  vote  with  respoci  to  tfao 
Duke  nf  Cnmberland  was  wrong,  withoat  being 
able  to  produce  any  proof  that  tbeir  proaeat 
vote  was  right. 

Mr.  C.  ff^nM  thought  that  he  was  aot  iaeoa- 
sistent  in  rejecting  this  amendment,  and  votirg 
for  the  ori^al  resulutlun,  though  be  had  op- 
posed both  in  1815  and  1819,  the  propoaed  aagw 
mentations  to  the  Duke  of  C umber land^a  in- 
come. At  the  time  those  propositiona  were 
under  discussion,  it  was  stated  that  if  ibere 
should  be  any  isioe  to  the  marriage  of  bis 
Royal  Highness  with  the  Princeas  vt  Sabas 
pnrliameat  would  be  bound  to  uLiko  proetsiea 
for  it.  That  pledge,  be  concrived.  parUaaieat 
was  now  called  upon  to  redeem.  He  caaieoded, 
that  the  committee  would  not  bavo  aajr  belter 
security  by  inserting  the  vorda  ^'  in  Gioat  Bri- 
tain" in  the  resolution  than  it  now  bad  withoat 
them  i  for  a  future  parliament  would  be  ea- 
abled  to  alter  any  bill  they  might  aoir  pais. 
The  education  of  a  child  ought,  ia  MO»t  in- 
stances,  to  take  place  under  the  eye  of  tbe 
parent.  It  would  be  wrong  to  weaken  Ibe  tie 
between  them,  except  uader  caaes  of  Btnm< 
necessity.  He  allowed  that  parliamaat  bad  the 
power  of  Interfering  to  dissolve  such  tie  ia  ibe 
royal  family }  but  he  confessed  thai  tbe  exercise 
of  it  on  this  occasion  appeared  tf>  him  to  he 
both  unwise  and  unnecessary.  After  t>ie  d«*bair 
of  that  night,  could  any  man  doubt  that  tbe 
education  of  this  ehild  would  uke  place  ia 
Bngland? 

Mr.  Petl  suggested,  that  the  ol^ect  of  ee- 
curlng  the  education  of  tlie  child  in  Kaglaad 
could  be  as  well  secured  by  inaertlag  a  decla- 
ratory  sentence  on  tbe  preamble  of  the  bill*  as 
by  adopting  the  propoaed  amendment  of  tbe  re- 
solution, which  would  aot  be  a  reapoctfal  coane 
to  the  crown. 

The  committee  divided  on  tbe  fiiat  aaa^nd- 
ment,  when  the  numbers  were— -For  it,  €1— 
Against  it  79— Majority  againU  the  flntameod- 
ment,  15. 

The  coinmitlee  then  divided  on  tbe  origiaal 
resolution,  when  the  numbers  wcro^-Por  it« 
105— Against  it,  55— Majority  for  the  origiaal 
resolution,  50. 


MowDAT,  Mat  SO. — ^The  report  of  the 
message  having  been  brought  op,  oa  tbe  sn^ 
tion  of  the  CkaneeUer  cf  the  BxcAefver,  tbe  re- 
solution was  read,  *'  That  there  be  graalod  oat 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  a  sum  not  exceedii^ 


^ttiieaa  well  able  to  educate  bis  son  on  19,0001.    6,0001.    a-year    to   her  Royal  Uigbaaaa   the 
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rests  of  this  oatiire.    His  M^«st/s  niolsWrii 
b«d,  on  this  occasion,  come  down  to  ask  what 
had  nerer  been  asked  of  thst  boose  before 
(bear,  hear.)    Let  them  point  oat  when  it  was 
that  for  the  education  or  a  boy  not  six  yeart 
old,  60001.  a-year  had  been  asked  for  (bearv 
liear)  ?    He  could  discover  no  soch  allowance 
to  have  been  ever  made  to  the  late  king*s  tbttk 
for  sach  a  purpose  as  that  suggested  by  tliife 
resolution,  even  at  periods  when  they  were 
further  advanced  iu  iife.    The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester formerly  stood  in  the  same  situation  with 
respect  to  (he  degree  of  his  succession  to  tlie 
throne  as  the  infant  Prince  of  Cumberland 
stood  in  now.  In  the  year  1767,  in  consequ^ce 
of  a  message  from  the  crown.  Parliament  grant- 
ed to  his  late.  Majesty's   three  brothers,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Tdrk,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  SjOOOl.  a-year  eacUL 
But  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  present  Duke  of 
jBloucester  in  1776,  in  consequence  df  another 
message  fipom  the  crown.  Parliament  settled 
upon  him,  then  Prince  Frederick,  8,0001.  a- 
year ;  and  on  his  sister,  the  Princess,  4,0001. 
a-year  ^*  upon  the  death  of  their  father."    The 
allowance  of  8,0001.  a-year  each,  that  bad  beeh 
made  to  the  King's  three  brothers  in  1767,  wal 
increased,  hut  not  until  1785,  to  9,0001.  a-year. 
It  was  therefore  clear  that  the  late  Dukeo 
Gloucester  had  educated  and   maintained  hto 
son  out  of  his  annuity  of  9,0001.  a  >ear,  with- 
out any  additional  allowance ;  the  8,0001.  a- 
year  not  having  been  paid  until  after  his  death 
to  (he  present  duke  (hear,  hear).    When  he 
(Mr.  Hume)   remembered   the    last  dirisions 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  house  on  the 
subject  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  he  tould 
not  help  asking  what  had  that  individual  done 
since,  to  gain   the  good  will  of  Parliament 
(hear)  ?   Was  it  because  his  son  stood  siith  or 
seventh  from  (he  throne,  that  Parliatnent  was 
to  be  called  on  to  alter  the  wholesome  prece- 
dent it  had  formerly  observed,  in  its  grants,  of 
making  every  man  support  his  own  family  ovU 
of  the  allowance  made  for  him  by  Ms  country 
(bear,  hear)  ;  and  of  requiring  that  every  ma* 
should  shape  his  expenses  according  to  that  al- 
lowance, withont  coming  upon  the  nation  td  ask 
for  odditional  means   (hear  hear)  ?     It  ba^d 
been  said,  that  to  the  late  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  this  boose  had  granted  a  separate 
maintenance.    She,  however,  wits  at  that  tim6 
the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown ;  and  it 
was  on  that  account  Pariiament  made  such  a 
grant.     Parliament  was  asked  bv  the  present 
vote  to  pot  the  sixth  or  seventh  m  sttccesstoti 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  presumptive  heiress 
to  the  crown  (hear).    On  all  these  grounds,  ft 
seemed  the  best  course  to  him  (Mr.  Hume)  to 
put  a  direct  negative  on  the  resolution  (bear^ 
The  ChanceUwr  tf  the  Exchequer  said.  If  R 
had  been  the  pleasure  of  that  house,  on  a  fir- 
mer occasion,  to  Increase  the  allowancef  of  tbB 
Duke  of  Cumberland  In  the  same  way  as  h  haA 
increased  the    allowances   of   all    the  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  it  would  hato 
been  nepdiess  on  his  Royal  Highnesa's  part  to 
have  asked,  now,  for  an  addition  to  that  allow- 
ance by  reason  of  the  birth  of  a  son.    It  would 
be  recollected,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland did  not  obtain  the  same  increased  al 
lowance  when  Ms  marriage  took  place  i  and, 
therefore,  his  was  quite  a  different  case  (bear, 
bear).    His  Royal  Highness  having  since  had  a 
son  bom  to  him,  there  was,  snrely>  Aothing  in* 


Duckca  of  Kent,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
her  Royal  HighncMS  ta  make  a  suitable  provi- 
•ion  for  the  education  of  her  Highness  the 
Princess  AJexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent.** 

Mr.  Hksm  wished  to  ask,  as  in  a  former  stage 
of  Ibis  debate,  whether,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  this  individual,  the  young  princess, 
the  ^oio  just  proposed  would  t»e  continued  to 
her  BBOther  (bear,  hear). 

The  Ckancellor  tf  the  Exchequer  was  under- 
atood  to  answer,  that  from  motives  of  delicacy 
he  had  not  contemplated  such  an  event  in  the  vote. 

Mr.  Uume  observed,  that  when  upon  a  well- 
known  occasion  a  yearly  sum  of  QOfiOOl,  was 
granted  by  a  former  Parliament,  a  proposition, 
he  kaew,  had  been  suggested,  but  not  regularly 
broagbt  forward,  to  meet  a  contingency  some- 
what similar.  He  could  not  but  think  it  would 
have  been  much  better  had  Parliament  so 
ftwned  that  grant,  as  to  put  the  distinguished 
ittdividaal  Prince  Leopold,  in  soch  an  event, 
in*  the  same  sitoation  as  any  one  of  the  other 
primaea,  instead  of  assuring  to  him  the  perpe- 
tual income  of  three  (hear,  hear). 

The  reiolution  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
agreed  to. 

The  next  resolution  proposed  was — ^*  That 
there  be  granted  to  his  Migesty  out  of  the  con- 
solidated fund,  a  sum  not  exceeding  6,0001. 
m-^year,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  make  an 
adequate  provision  tbr  the  suitable  mainte- 
Battce  and  education  of  his  Highness  Prince 
Geov^  Frederick  Alexander  Charles  Ernest 
Aognstus* (laughter)  of  Cumbertand.** 

Mr.  Hmm6  proposed  to  negative  the  resolu- 
tioo(hear,  bear).  Of  all  the  measures  which  had 
betfn  undertaken  by  the  present  administration, 
none  eould  possibly  l\ave  given  less  satisfaction 
to  the  country  at  large  than  this  was  calculated 
ta  do— tbis  shameful  waste  of  the  public  money 
(bear,  liear).  Waste  of  the  public  money  he 
mast  continue  to  call  it,  seeing  what  must  be 
the  ultimate  destinatioB  of  the  money,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  it  was  asked  for  by  his 
HaJettyV  ministers,  even  the  stipulation  for 
the  education  of  the  boy  In  England  was  re- 
fused (loud  cries  of  bear,  hear,  and  no). 
Bat  he  contended  that  the  fact  was  so :  it  was 
evidently  the  intbhtion  that  he  should  not  be 
edaeated  in  England,  for  upon  what  other 
ground  wae  the  opposition  made  to  the  amend- 
soent  of  the  rt.  bon.  hart,  to  be  accounted  for 
(hear,  liear)  ?  The  amendment  of  Friday  even- 
iSig  haTing  been  rejected,  he  conceived  it  was 
evident  that  this  allowance  was  not  intended 
Ibr  the  young  prince*s  education,  but  for  the 
Duke  himself  (hear,  hear).  The  Duke  received 
an  income  from  the  public  of  19,0001.  a-year,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  had  for  some  time  ex- 
pendled  on  the  Continent  t  and  an  income  of 
19/XKM.  sterling  per  annum  was  equal  in 
Pmsria  er  Hanoyer  to  an  income  of  90,0001. 
in  this  country.  Could  there  be  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  or  Ms  Majesty's  counsellors,  wno  had 
ndviaed  an  application  like  this,  the  least  dis- 
pesitien  to  economise,  when  the  public  had 
been  refused  by  them  the  smallest  reduction 
of  tbe  taxes,  because  it  was  said  they  could 
smK  advise  or  sanction  the  diminution  of  the 
existing  revenue  by  such  reduction  (hear,  hear). 
And  yet,  lb  dfie  same  breath  as  it  were,  and  bythe 
name  bet  of  men,  the  house  was  now  called  upon 
Co  make  an  additional  charge  of  6,000L  a-year 
«B  tifr  coiMiidnted  food  for  purpoies  and  uite- 
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jiirfmit  to  bin  ehftTftcter  la  the  propoiitiOD  now  1 
made  for  ao  allowaaee  to  Min  on  accouot  of 
the  education  of  that  yoang  indlvidoal.  Bot 
the  hon.  font,  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  dis* 
pieaied  that  government  should  propose  for 
Ihe  education  of  the  young  Prince  of  Camber- 
land  the  same  allowance  as  for  the  young  Prin- 
CtoSB  of  Kent  I  and  the  boa.  gent,  contended 
that  there  ought  not  to  he  this  equality  of  al- 
lowances, because  the  parties  fbemseWes  did 
not  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  crown  (hear,  hear).  This  objection,  Imw- 
ever,  was  a  ilttio  inconsistent  in  tlie  mouttis  of 
the  hon.  gent,  and  his  friends  %  because,  when 
on  a  former  occasion  it  was  proposed  to  make 
aoma  <Uflerence  in  the  allowances  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Kent,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  proximity  of  tiie  child  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  the  throne,  the  gentle- 
men opposite  would  not  allow  that  argument 
to  avail  ht  all  t  and  either  by  a  tpeciflc  vote. 
Or  by  agreement,  they  reduced  the  original  re- 
Bolution  of  1I>/)00I.  on  that  occasion  to  d,00OOI. 
Jn  now  proposing  6,0001.  on  the  other  hand,  tbr 
the  maintenance  and  provision  of  the  Prince  of 
Cumberland,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exicbeqner)  that  government 
were  only  fi>llowing  the  ckampie  which  had  been 
already  net  them  by  parliament  With  regard 
to  what  tlie  hon.  gent,  had  aaid  about  the  edn- 
cation  of  the  child,  be  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxrheqner)  had,  on  a  former  night,  most  une- 
quivocally declared — not  only  that  this  6,0001. 
luyear  would  be  for  the  education  of  the  boy, 
but  that  he  would  be  educated  in  England 
(hear,  hear).  He  now  repeated  that  expremly  t 
nnd  though  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  agreeing 
off  band  to  the  hmendment  which  waa  proposed 
by  tho  rL  hon.  bart.  (Sir  J.  Newport)  i  yet  he 
had  no  difBculty  in  saying,  that  if  an  amend- 
ment were  now  proposed  with  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  Che  princess  education  in  this 
country,  he  would  not  object  to  it  (cheers). 
On  the  former  evening  some  hon.  friends  of  his 
had  intimalad  that  auch  an  amendment  might 
be  introdncod  into  the  bill  to  be  founded  on 
these  rosolntiona  by  way  of  preamble.  Thb 
teomod  the  only  dlScul^on  this  part  of  the 
quostion^how  to  bring  it  in  ?  He  vrould  only 
■ay,  that  he  would  be  qalte  willing  to  insert 
any  words  in  thia  way  which  would  give  a  po- 
aitivo  pledge  and  aasurance  to  the  bouse  that 
this  youag  person  should  not  bo  educated 
abroad,  but  in  England,  This  was  the  real  ob- 
ject  of  the  bill  (hear).  But  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward  It  had  not  been  considered  proper  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  parents.  Whatever 
impressions  might  be  onterlainod  with  respect 
to  that  illustrious  duke,  hon  gentlemen  would 
recollect  that  a  resolution  of  Uiis  kind,  accom- 
IMuiied  with  sncb  a  condition.  Involved  the 
possible  separation  of  father  and  child.  Gen- 
tlemen talked  of  expatriating  the  Dake  of 
Cumberland,  as  if  it  wore  quite  a  uatter  Of 
course  {  and  an  hon.  and  learned  civilian  the 
other  Bight  had  even  gone  the  length  of  si^g, 
not  only  that  ho  would  not  do  any  tliiqg  to  in- 
dace  the  Dake  of  Cumberland  to  retarn  to  ihit 
country » hnt  that  he  woald  do  every  thhng  to 
keep  him  away(hear^ear).  To  hold  langnage  of 
this  kind  waa  really  to  display  very  little  feel- 
lug  for  the  illnttriona  party  to  whom  it  rHw^ 
rod.  Such  a  coano  of  procoodiog,  indeed, 
might  iermiaato  in  the  actiml  and  porpetaal 
oepaimtioBofthalliitharlirMBUtcldML    If  tUi 


diooey  was  to  be  granted  at  all.  It  mnt  elaarly 
be  granted  in  the  way  proposed  i  bocaaae  lo 
say  that  the  father  should  have  oothl^  to  do 
with  the  child's  o'fucation,  aad  no  control  over 
the  application  of  the  money  proposed  to  be 
given,  would  be  a  conne  that  be  (the  CIkb. 
cetlor  of  the  Exchequer)  slmald  exceediDgly 
regret  to  see  the  house  adopt.  At  the  vamo 
time,  he  had  not  tbe  slighteat  ob|0ctio0,  nor 
could  his  Majesty's  government  kvI  any,  19 
incorporate  into  an  act  of  parliasscnt  any  arord 
that  shoald  be  ihoaght  to  comprise  the  aarest 
guarantee  for  the  ^ucatioa  of  tho  child  in 
England  (hear). 

Dr.  LmthSngim  ?  On  a  careful  cUiisMi  1  atlim 
of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  debates  of  19 13  and 
1818  about  the  Duke  of  Cambertand,  be  kal 
come  to  a  decided  opinion,  that  on  thoae  occa* 
sions  the  House  of  Commons  was,  la  aa  iti 
views  and  proceedings,  perfocily  correct  (hear^ 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  thia  hoaao  1 
not  now  retrace  ita  *tepa^nd  by 
to  thb  allowance  of  tIjOOOI.  a*y< 
education  of-  the  young  person  in 
your  It  was  aald  to  he  called  fhr,  dear,  ki  vo- 
ality,  tbe  principles  upon  which  they  and  ftr- 
merly  actedt  and  cany  Hito  ef^ct  a  peapoei. 
tion  which  ott  two  occasions  they  had  aa  pre* 
perly  rejected  (hoar,  hoar).  He  voatatod  lo 
say,  that  never  had  an  occaaloa  preaeniad  it- 
self on  which  the  feoHngs  of  tho  coaatiy 
more  completely  fai  uSson  with  tboeo  a 
house  than  on  those  occasions,  ff  thia  \ 
—if  the  house  were  not  prepared  to 
its  steps— If  they  wore  not  aboot  fa 
great  upon  enthrafy  new  ptinciplos,  aod  for  as 
entirely  no^d  pmrposea,  lei  them  flrat  coasidar 
what  greands  of  socessity  were  Md  fbr  this 
grant  And  when  that  aecesslty  ilmald  have 
been  ascertained,  let  them  tako  cspotial  rare 
that  the  i«soiution,aad  the  act  to  ho 
on  that  resolutlob,  were  exprosaed  with 
rient  clearness  to  carry  into  comploio  eihct 
that  which  wasnow  slated  to  ho  the  real 
of  tho  reiolotioa.  Andlintaa  to  Iho 
for  the  gnnt  (hoarX  Ho  protested  that  aa 
present  occasloB  ho  dM  not  think  aay 
tory  groand  of  necessity  had  boon  laid  hy 
rt.  bon»  gent,  opposite.  Not  that  he 
the  sum  Itself  wa«  matter  af  anv  vary 
consideration.  But  the  precodeat  of 
grant  was  in  Itself  a  very  daagoroaa  oar,  aad 
it  might  lead  to  coHsoqaoacea  mlschirvaaa  tai 
the  extreme.  IV  duke  of  Camharlaad  had 
already '  allowancea  enoiigh  la  dlackai^  aA 
these  duties  of  edacatioB,  ifha  vrer 
discharge  them  (hear).  Now  let 
qaire  what  the  Duke  of  Cnadmrlaad 
to  Bierit  this  grant.  The  boa.  gi 
the  other  side  of  the  boase  had 
that  the  Dake  of  Cnmbcrland 
up  Ma  reaideoee  ahioad  (hear|;  Bat  ha  had  a 
duty  to  perfnrm  in  England  (hear,  hoar),  hoift 
lo  hia  country,  and  as  a  &thar  ta  Ms  child. 
He  ought  to  have  eadeavoared  to  prntam  it| 
he  ihoold  have  seoa  whether  it  waa  ■ 
to  nmiataia  aad  educate  his  aoa  aat  af 
means  he  already  paste  med,  wilhoal 
lo  the  hoBse  for  forther  meaasi  ho 
have  hoaestly  attesspted  to  make  Ms 
meet  his  exnonseaf  aad  then,  if.  alter 
periment  of  thb  kind,  foirly  and 
made.  If  after  doing  aU  that  lay  te  Ma  pa 

wards  the  odacatioo  of  hia  child,  ha  hodi 
impotelhlo  to  gam 
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•oce,  he  mSslit  httt «  cone  to  Pftrtfannent  witli 
a  strong  ebiinif  Dot  to  laj  on  its  geoeroMty, 
bat  OB  iti  justice  (etieen).  Bat  the  Dnkc  of 
CanberUnd  utiil  Ivmained  abroad;  until  he 
ibouM  have  returned  to  thte  country •^ontil  he 
■hould  fiave  ahDwn  himielf  willing  to  ditchsrge 
the  datiee  thai  he  «>as  bound  todiicharge,he  (Dr. 
LoihingtiNi)  Dintt  think  it  tronld  be  preaiature 
to  coBM  to  any  Yole  at  alL  How  came  it,  that 
the  DvcheMof  Kent^with  her  12,0001.  ayiear, 
would  be  aUe  to  pretfde  for  her  younf  daughter 
who  waoto  acarin  saccteaiiou  to  the  throne,  to 
■wlntaia  her  rank  and  itate  on  their  preaaht 
footing,  and  to  provide  all  the  education  suitable 
to  that  danghtrr^  while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  iacapuble  of  managing  the  satne  dutiei  with 
ld,0OOI.  ft  yo«r  (bear,  hear)  ?  Surely  here 
was  a  ^ott  ineonsittebcy  at  the  outset  But 
lot  ibeia  suppOM  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to 
have  amda  out  Ms  caie,  and  Ae  honie  to  have 
vote4  the  inooe jr ,  in  whom  would  be  the  ma- 
■ageawnt  of  the  young  prihce,  and  of  thi*  sum 
(hear)?  Would  it  be  tn  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
or  in  tba  Khig  f  The  rt  bon.  the  President  o^ 
*be  Board  of  Control,  had  stated  on  a  preceding 
evaalng,  that  the  King  was  invested  with  the 
goanlianildD  of  grandsons  in  succession  to  the 
throso;  If  me  King  were  eutltled  to  have  the 
coBtiol  and  tdocation  of  the  young  Pridce  of 
Cvniberlaad,  of  what  absurdity  was  the  house 
about  to  be  guilty;  in  Voting  6,0001.  a-year  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  the  professed 
porpooe  of  eJtercisIng  that  roafiagempnt  which 
the  law  confided  to  tlw  King.  They  would  thus 
be  sepaniting  the  duty  from  the  consideration 
paid  for  its  discharge.  Let  the  house  take  (be 
reverse  of  this  statement.  Suppose  the  King 
were  oot  entitled  to  superintend  this  young 
Priace*s  educatlbn-,  would  it  not  be  proper  to 
give  Ris  Majesty  power  to  do  so  (bear,  hear). 
WiRii  the  rt.  bon.  gent,  opposite  refused  to  sa^ 
whether  the  Duke  6f  Cdii^rland  was  about  to 
letam  to  Eagland  or  not,  was  it  not  high  time 
that  ParihuneDt  should  strengthen  the  bands  of 
the  King,  and  give  them  something  like  the 
aUHtv  to  control  the  education  of  this  Prince? 
Whether  by  the  existing  law  the  King  could  or 
could  Bot  exert  such  control,  it  was  obviously 
of  the  last  importaUkcc  that  this  grant  should  be 
so  worded  as  to  edable  the  King  to  exercise  so 
salotary  ad  authority.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  would  propose  as  an  am\endment,  thai 
the  vrords  **  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
ComJberlaiid*'  be  omitted ;  and  thik.t  at  the  con- 
cinsloB  of  tlie  rescdution  there  should  be  added 
these  words,  **  the  United  Kingdom*  (hear).  He 
could  see  noreAson,  if  the  holkse  thought  proper 
lo  past  this  grant,  why  they  should  not  secure, 
to  the  utmost,  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  inteo- 
tiesM.'  On  refeiring  to  the  discussions  about  the 
DoIlo  of  Cnnberland  in  the  year  1818,  he  found 
that  the  lato  Marquis  of  Londonderry  used  these 
very  expressions: — ^^'that  as  to  that  yote  of 
6/1001.  per  annum  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
wirieb  iiad  been  negatived  in  the  year  1815,  be 
did  not  consider  that  the  opinion  of  Parliament 
had  been  sufllclently  recorded  by  it**  (hear, 
bear).  Now,  if  the  late  Lotd.  Londonderry 
tboa^^  that  the  epfailon  of  Parliament  was  not 
BBficleatly  evidenced  by  the  vote  juit  referred 
to«  be  (Dr.  LnsbingtoB)  called  upon  bon.  gent. 
Berloasly  to  consider  whether  the  opinion  of  the 
house  could  be  sutficiently  recorded  by  the  mere 
assertion  of  the  bon.  gent,  opposite,  as  to  the 
oifect  €»f  tUs  rsioliitloDy  and  of  which  asiertioDy 


sincere  as  It  nndonbledly  was  Bpop  the  Upa  ^ 
the  rt.  bon.  geot.,  the  rt  bon.  gent*  himself  coiddi 
not  possibly  undertake  for  the  strict  porformi^ 
ance  (bear,  bear). 

Mr.  OMvey  could  neither  assent  to  the  orlginaf 
motion  nor  to  the  amendment.  During  the  wholly 
time  be  bad  sat  in  Parliament  he  had  never 
witnessed  so  gross  an  outrage  upon  the  public 
as  the  present  attempt  to  take  6/)001.  a  year 
out  of  their  pockets.  The  Duke  of  Cumber* 
land  had  twice  applied  to  Parliametitt  and  be 
bad  been  twice  refused :  and  this  was  notbiof 
less  than  a  repetition  of  the  attempt  to  get  the 
same  sum  for  him  under  false  pretences.  It 
was  a  gross  and  scandalous  outrage  upon  the 
public  Six  thousand  a  year  for  the  education 
of  a  child  iiz  years  old  I  Was  ever  such  a'tbin^ 
heard  of  (hear,  hear)  ?  The  grant  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  was  brought  forward  for  bo 
other  purpose  than  that  of  maldng  the  grant  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  somewhat  more  palate 
able.  The  Duchess  was  no  party  to  the  present 
propbsition,  nor  had  sbe  expressed  any  desire 
that  iuich  an  application  should  be  made.  Ttie 
real  object  of  this  proposition  was  to  obtain 
from  that  hduse  what  they  twice  before  delibe* 
rately  refused  i  and  it  would  be  a  lastfa^  disgrace 
to  tbe  house,  if  they  assented  to  it 

Sir  Ow  Rose  said,  that  having  lived  for  some 
years  so  near  to  the  person  of  the  Dvk»  of 
Cumberland  as  to  enjoy  perfect  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  his  character,  and  observing  bis 
conduct,  be  could  not  remain  silent  during  the 
present  debate.  With  respect  to  Ibe  absence  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  from  Englaad*  tbat^ 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  he  had  received  here*  It  was 
impossible  for  any  person  to  find  himielf  the 
object  of  universal  oislike,  and  to  be  commonly 
treated  with  disrespect,  and  even  insult,  which 
he  knew  were  undeserved,  but  which  he  had  no 
means  of  preventing,  and  yet  still  to  subject 
himself  to  the  constant  repetition  of  the  iosultf 
which  were  directed  against  him.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  his  Royal  Highness  had  continued  for 
about  four  years  and  a  half.  He  bad  never- 
known  any  man  behave  upon  all  occa^ns  in  b 
manner  more  becoming  his  station,  or  with 
greater  kindness  and  consideration  to  all  who 
were  about  him.  During  his  residence  at  Ber* 
lin  he  had  opportunities  of  constantly  observing 
tbe  Duke  in  his  family,  and  he  must  say  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  more  afiectionate  parent,  and 
that  the  child,  the  subject  of  tbe  resolution 
before  the  house,  as  far  as  from  his  age  he  was 
capable  of  manifesting  it  (a  laugb),  seemed  to 
return  that  aflTection. 

Sir  W.  Omgreve  said  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  remarkable  punctual  In  the  payment  of  his 
debts. 

Mr.  Alderman  C<  Smiih  supported  the  reso- 
lution, and  complained  of  the  cruel  insiaoations 
which  had  been  made  against  his  Roval  High- 
ness, and  which  he  said  had  driven  him  from 
hb  native  country. 

Mr.  Pea/ could  not  concur  with  the  bon.  geat. 
who  regarded  the  resolution  before  the  house  as 
an  attempt  to  redress  an  iigustice  which  had 
formerly  oeen  dune.  .  The  propoeition  came 
simply  upon  its  own  grounds,  and  so  material 
a  change  had  taken  place,  that  the  house  could 
consistently  agree  to  this,  even  though  it 
were  convinced  that  (be  grounds  of  its  former 
refusal  were  correct.  Tne  way  in  which  i) 
had  been  pat  by  a  learned  gent,  opposite  was. 
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Ae  Mi^ws^^  >^  f«lr  OM.    Firet,  was  thli  Tote 
oeceiaary— and  lecondly,  what  wai  Ihe  proper 
node  of  making  it  secure  ?    The  hon.  member 
for  MoDtrofe  (Mr.  Hume)  said,  that  every  man 
was  bound  to  educate  his  own  children.    As 
applied  to  private  life  this  was  quite  true ;  but  In 
the  case  now  before  the  house,  the  interest  the 
■tate  had  in  this  child  made  its  education  a  matter 
of  national  Importance  j  and  since  we  thought 
fit  to  take  apon  ourselves  the  bunlen  of  that 
aducation,  we  had  a  right  to  require,  if  we  saw 
reason,  that  it  should  be  carried  on  in  Kngland. 
It  had  been  insinuated  that  as  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  found    her  allowance  of   12,0001,   per 
annum  sufficient,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land,  amounting  to  19,0001.  was  more  than 
enough.    But  when  this  came  to  be  more  coolly 
considered.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  sitoation 
of  the  Duchess,  being  a  widow,  and  leadlnr  a 
retired  life,  was  very  different  from  that  of  a 
prince,  who  bad  a  wife  and  family,  and  a  station 
to  keep  np  which  his  habits  and  his  rank 
rendered    necessarily  mnch    more    expensive 
(boar).    It  was  asked  why  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
Derland   did   not  come  homei   but  when  the 
manner  in  which  his  name  ha^  been  introdaced 
Into  the  dL»cnsiions  of  that  house  In  the  year 
1818,  and  the  allusions  which  bad  been  then 
made  (and  which  he  believed  were  now  regret- 
ted) to  the  person  who  stood  In  the  relation  of 
his  Royal  Bighneas's  wife,  were  recollected,  it 
would  not  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  choose 
to  reaide  abroad.     It  was  in  every  way  proper 
that  his  Royal  Highneaa's  son  should  be  edu- 
cated  in  Bngland,  and  the  house  ought  to  re- 
quire some  more  valid  security  than  the  word 
of  a  minister  for  that  parpose.    To  effect  this, 
the  best  means  would  be  bv  some  proviso  to  be 
Inserted  in  ihe  bill,  to  be  fottaded  on  the  reso- 
luiion  recording  the  tense  of  the  house.    For 
the  words  in  which  it  abould  be  expressed  he 
was  indifferent,  provided  they  did  not  Imply 
that  the  Dake  of  Cumberland  waa  not  worthy 
to  be  intrnstad  with  the  education  of  his  own 
ton,  but  laeraly  that  it  waa  thought  expedient 
that  one  who  might  hereafter  be  the  monarch  of 
Kngland  ahould  receive  his  education  in  that 
countfjt  the  destinies  of  which  he  might  one 
day  be  called  to  direct  (hear). 

Mr.  BroMfiam  could  not  avoid  explaining  the 
jcroanda  on  which  he  had  given  hit  vote  on  a  for- 
mer evening.  In  the  first  place,  Ihe  observa* 
tion  which  had  been  made,  that  a  father  had  a 
right  to  direct  the  education  of  his  child  in  the 
way  he  thought  heat,  was  only  true  when  that 
father  paid  for  the  education  of  the  child.  The 
difference  between  that  case  and  the  one  now 
aader  discosalon  waa  so  obvious,  that  he  was 
anre  he  need  say  no  more  about  It.  With  re- 
spect to  the  lermrof  the  grant,*  all  were  agreed 
tiMiight  I  and  this  good,  at  least,  had  grown  out 
of  the  former  discussion.  If  the  grant  were 
really  to  be  made,  be  should  not  object  to  I  hose 
terms ;  hat  he  waa  prepared  to  oppoae  it  alto- 
gether! aad  in  ths  oppoaition  ne  hoped  he 
ahould  receive  aome  support.  He  had  been  told 
that  anchapplicationa  were  mattera  of  ordinary 
practice.  Now  thia  waa  of  too  much  conae- 
qnence  to  be  paaaed  lightly  over,  aincf  It  might 
hereafter  ha  reduced  to  a  general  rule*  that  aa 
often  as  any  Prince  or  Princess  should  be  born, 
to  any  one  connected  with  the  Royal  Family, 
the  house  jhoatd  bo  called  upon  to  provide 
60001,  a-year.  The  laat  instance  ahich  there  had 
baaa  of  such  aa  appUcatioa,  waa  altogethar  dif- 


ferent    It  waa  made  on  behalf  of  tha  Dake  of 
Gloucester,  whose  life  had  been  invariably  ta- 
spectable,  and  who  had  never  been  in  any  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  $  but  that  was  a  proapective 
provision  made  in  the  life-time  of  the  late  Dake, 
and  no  addiiional  aum  had  been  asked  on  the 
birth  of  the  present  Duke,  or  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Gloucester.    Was  the  honae  now  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  to  provide  a  large 
annual  sum  for  the  edncatkm  of  the  cUld  of  a 
member  of  the  Ropd  Family,  whoae  iacoane  at 
present  was  19,0001.,  exclusive  of  tke  emola- 
ments  which  he  derived  from  hia  military  aad 
other  appointmenta  ?    He  would  pat  it  to  the 
house,  therefore,  whether  they  were  now  to  aa- 
derstand,  that  immediately  on  the  Mnk  of  a 
child  to  any  Princess  of  the  Royal  Family,  they 
were  to  be  called  upon  for  a  grant  of  OOOOL 
a  year  ?  The  case  of  the  Dneheas  of  Kent  had 
bden  alluded  to  as  a  precedent,  but  it  waa  only 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  present  case.    He  aa. 
derstood  that  the  Dacbess  of  Rent,  to  her  inf. 
nlte  honour,  aod  with  the  aasistance  of  Prince 
Leopold,  who  contributed  out  of  Ma  latge  re. 
Bources,had  no  intention  of  making  any  demand 
upon  Parliament ;  and  that  In  point  of  fact,  aa 
proposition  had  been  made  from  tbem  (hear, 
near).      It  waa  unfair  that  the  Dncheia  of  Keat 
should  thus  be  put  la  front  of  the  re^noat,  as  if 
it  had  originated  with  her,  when  it  waa  known 
that  ahe  did  not  aak  it.    He  reprcAated  tht 
abuse  of  confidence  manifeated  towarda  the  pe«i. 
pie,  when  that  grant  waa  set  down  aa  neceasary 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  RoVal  Family^— 
But  the  sure  way  for  the  Rojral  Family  ta  pre- 
serve its  dignity,  waa  by  preaerviag  tke  rranect 
of  the  people.    For  those  i  eaaona  he  ahoaM  op- 
poae the  grant  on  geoerai  views    for  toweve 
unpopular  a  Prince  might  be,  ontil  he  did  noae- 
thing  to  stigmatize  hk  own  character,  ha  was 
to  be  considered  in  his  relation  to  the  State,  and 
respected  accordiog]y«-he  sboald  o|»pcma   the 
grsmt,  because  he  waa  nnwilllng  to  |^ve  iodt- 
rectly  what  he  had  refnaed  directly.    One  weed 
he  had  to  aajr  with  reapect  to  the  edncatioQ  of 
the  child,    lie  almald  be  the  laat  man  that  coald 
wlah  to  tear  the  child  from  Itsparentat  It  woald 
be  a  groM  inconalateney  in  him  if  ho   were  to 
attempt  to  recommend  it  i  for  he  had  oh>ecie4 
to  the  meaanre  of  tearing  the  late  Princoas  Char- 
lotte from  the  parent  to  whom  Ae  had  been 
most  attached  t  and  as  he  had  objectnd  to  k  ■ 
that  case,  ao  would  he  Ih  the  case  of  the  child  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Omaiag  aaid,  that  the  vote  near  ^ 
waa  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dake  of  C\ 
land,  nor  had  it  reference  to  any  farvor  deci- 
alon  of  the  houae.  It  merely  riwlemplaird  ike 
fact  of  hia  having  a  child,  who  waaaow  at  a  pe- 
riod of  life  when  it  became  nrrfmni 
vide  for  ita  education — a  oaeation  In 
country  ought  to  be  cootidered  aa  1 
intereat  "nie  whi»le  honae,  he  waasare,  wmM 
agree  that  the  Dnke  of  Caniberiand*a 
cooaequence  of  hia  relation  to  the 
ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  edncated  ■ 
land.  It  waa  plaia  that  the  people  of  thb  c, 
try  bad  a  right  and  an  intereat  In  looking  nftcr 
the  edacation  of  the  child,  and  provldiay  t 
it  ahoald  not  be  a  foreign  one.  If  the  cr 
were  made  upon  that  gniand,  it  wonid 
wards  be  at  the  option  of  the  parent  m  ffvt«r« 
to  England  with  thb  child  or  not,  aa  ha  micki 
think  proper.  By  leaving  him  that  optina  lfee« 
woald  avoid  the  anUndnen  of  IntrdRnk^  iMiffili* 
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I7.  Tb»  vboto  cue  kppeared  to  hia  to  rMl  to 
a  Tery  few  words ;  mod  mt  for  the  Docket!  of. 
Keat«  be  perticulerly  wished  that  meotion 
sboold  not  thus  be  made  of  her,  becaose  to  be- 
come  the  sutyect  of  discossion,  would  be  re- 
puf^naot  to  that  unobtrusive  delicacy,  which 
rendered  her  an  omameoi  to  her  sex  and  sta- 
tion. 

Sir  F,  Btrieii  said  that  when  he  came  down 
to  the  hoose,  be  supposed  that  the  only  que». 
tiun  which  was  to  be  decided,  was  whether  or 
not  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  dmuld  have  60001. 
added  to  his  income ;  or,  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther that  should  be  now  done  indirectly,  which 
the  bouse  some  years  ago  refused  to  do,  when 
it  was  directly  proposed  to  them.  Had  that 
been  the  case,  he  should  have  been  placed  in 
the. situation  of  running  the  rislL  of  Incurring 
the  disapprobation  of  the  rL  hon.  gent.*  who 
eeemed  to  thinlL  that  to  advert  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Royal  Personage  in  ques- 
tion. If  not  absolutely  unpariiamentary,  was*  to 
say  die  least  of  it,  highly  improper.  As,  how- 
ever, the  question  was  placed  altogether  on  a 
diflercnt  footing,  he  felt  greatly  relieved  1  and 
was  very  much  satisfied  to  find  that  he  coalddo 
fats  duty  to  the  people  and  to  the  country,  with- 
out any  invasion  of  those  feelings,  which,  had 
the  case  been  otherwise,  he  should  have  been 
railed  upon  to  disturb.  It  was  probable  that 
the  proposers  of  this  grant,  perceiving  the  re- 
luciance  of  the  house  to  assent  to  it  as  directly 
to  the  Duke,  had  the  discretion  to  change  the 
lone  of  their  application,  and  to  alter  tbs  oUect 
to  which  the  grant  was  to  be  applied.  Whet- 
ever  might  be  the  cause  of  tbechsiiige,  the  house 
«iere  now  told  that  the  grant  was  required  not' 
for  the  purpose  of  pntUng  so  much  money  into 
the  pocket  of  the  Duks  of  Cumberland,  but  on 
puMIc  grounds,  in  order  to  Insure  a  proper  and 
a  domentic  education  to  a  young  Prince,  who 
at  some  future  period  might  possibly  be  call- 
ed fo  the  throne.  Now  he  could  not  com- 
prehend how  It  was  possible  thai  60001.  a  year 
could  be  required  for  such  a  purpose,  for  an 
Infant  six  years  old.  Nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  that  infant,  and  nothing  could  in 
its  consequences  be  more  mischievous  to  the 
public,  than  to  surround  m,  child  of  that  age 
wiih  all  the  folly  and  expence  which  an  income 
of  600(M.  would  furnish.  &uch  a  proceeding 
(sod  biatory  bore  out  the  assertion)  was  calcu- 
lated more  than  any  other  to  render  him  nnflt 
for  the  throne,  should  future  contingencies  call 
upon  hifoto  fill  it.  If  Ihls  royal  child  were  in 
tbe  country,  the  best  education  that  could  be 
gived  him  was  merely  that  which  was  usually 
^v«n  to  the  children  of  persons  of  rank,  'n 
vurround  him  with  a  kind  of  little  state  would 
be  so  iiyurious,  that  he  (Sir  F.  Bnrdett)  would 
rather  consent  to  let  the  money  go  Into  the 
pocketo  of  the  father,  than  that  the  child  ihonld 
be  spoiled  by  such  a  course  of  education,  and 
rendered  anfitto  exercise  the  regal  function.  As 
to  the  delicacy  about  removing  the  child  from  the 
l^idance  of  his  father,  he  thought  that  the  nicety 
opoa  that  point  was  a  good  deal  over-rated.  If 
the  law  gave  the  Crown  a  power  over  the  ednca- 
tioa  of  &e  King's  grandchildren,  and  the  child 
in  qoention  was  treated  and  provided  for  In  the 
^me  way,  be  could  not  see  how  the  fisther  could 
«>bject.  lie  objected,  however,  mme  decided- 
ly to  the  vote  before  the  house,  because  It  had 
Urrn  introduced  under  the  mask  of  a.  similar 
woi€  io  the  Du«he«  of  Kent,  who  neither  asked 


for  snch  a  grunt  nor  needed  tt  la  hit  o^leo* 
the  best  course  would  be  to  negative  the  vote 
altogether. 

The  aumeeiior  of  the  Bjedkequer  said,  that 
with  reference  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  a  ques- 
tion had  been  put  to  the  late  Lord  Londonderry, 
immediately  on  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke's 
death,  whether  it  was  proposed  to  make  any 
addition  to  the  income  of  the  Duchess.  The  re- 
ply then  given  was,  that  at  the  time  it  was  not 
considered  necessary,  as  the  Duchess  was  a** 
sisted  by  her  Royal  brother  1  but  snch  a  stete  of 
things,  the  house  must  perceive,  could  never 
have  been  contemplated  as  permanent. 

llr.  Brougham  rose,  amidst  loud  cries  of 
qaestion,  to  suggest  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  for  his  learned  friend  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington)  to  withdraw  his.  amendment,  aikd  let 
the  question  be  put  nt  once  to  negative  the 
grant.  He  suggested  thii,  because  be  took  all 
pasties  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  tbo 
edncntlon  being  in  England,  if  the  vote  were 
carried. 

The  houee  then  divided,  when  the  numbers 
were— For  the  grant,  ISO— Against  it,  97— >Ma. 
jority,  S8. 

While  straagen  were  excluded* 

Mr.  Brougkim  gave  notice  to  the  house,  that 
on  the  coBStitotlMial  groands  which  he  had  sUted 
as  well  as  because  he  perceived  a  disposition  in 
the  hoBse  to  take  advantage  of  a  temporary  and 
aceidentel  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
respecting  questions  of  economy,  and  a  tenden- 
cy to  spend  the  people's  money  as  If  thev  were 
never  more  to  he  In  waat  of  it,  ho  ihould  coa- 
tiaae  to  give  the  meaanre  Ui  streaaaas  opposU 
tioB  (load  cheers). 

TauasDAT,  Joaa  S.— The  CShmesllsr  9/  lib 
Bxckequtr  Aoved  the  second  readlag  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent's  annuity  bill. 

,Mr.  Lojfcuter  did  not  ol^ect  to  the  substance, 
but  to  the  manner  and  fbrm  of  this  bill.  The 
Duchess  of  Kent  had  been  spoken  of  doriog 
this  debate,  aad  he  made  no  doubt,  with  the  ut* 
most  justice  and  propriety,  as  a  mast  exempla- 
ry aad  meritorious  woman  1  ia  short.  In  the  moHt 
respectful  aad  hoaourable  tenas.  But  the  bill 
itself,  la  that  case,  seemed  wantlag  io  respeet 
to  her  Royal  Higbaess.  If  it  were  as  respect- 
ful M  it  lihoald  be,  it  woald  have  given  4,0001. 
or  5g0001,  a  year  to  her  Royal  Hlghaess,  aad 
1,0001.  or  t,OOOI,  a-year  to  the  royal  Infiuit.  It 
was,  ia  .fiict,  qaite  clear,  aader  the  eiream- 
stances,  that  after  all,  d/XXN.  or  5,0001.  of  tMs 
vote,  was  intended  fiM*  her  Royal  Highnees  f  bat 
why  was  not  this  acknowledged  and  rendered 
appareat  on  the  face  of  the  bill?  Why  was  aat 
so  proper  an  obfeet  effected  openly  aad  undia- 
guiaedly  (hear)? 

The  questioo  was  tbea  pat  from  the  chair ; 
aad  the  secoad  reading  was  agreed  to  wUhOQt 
a  division. 

The  Chameettor  of  ike  BJttkofuor  then  moved 
the  second  readiag  of  theDnke  of  Camberland^i 
aanuity  bill. 

There  belag  several  dissentient  voices  on  the 
proposition  being  put  by  the  Speaker,  a  divi- 
sion took  place,  when  the  numbers  were— Far 
the  second  readhig^Ayes,  fiO— Noes,  48 — ^Ma- 
jority, 11. 

MovDAT,  Juaa  flL«-The  Chametlhr^fike  Ar- 
chefuot  moved  tte  order  of  (he  day  fsr  the 
houae  itiaaifaBg  itself  Into  a  coaualttte  of  ifea 


yMii&y  IIUL<     ' 
.jOatte  *oti«A  '*  that  the  Speaker  do  leev* 

•  'Mr.  Brmtghmn  nm  to  propoee  ■»  amend* 

mtm  wittdi  retted  en  gnmndt  io  ilmple,  to  ob» 
'vteiii,  M»  evident,  tket  It  obly  rehired  to  be 

Mated  ia«the  ihortest  peerible  wav.   They  were 
ant  now  called  on  to  okject  to  thie  gnuit,  or  to 

«eee  to  it,  ob  accoant  of  the  adequacy  or  In- 

adequacy  of  what  wai  formerly  ^roted  '(hoar). 

Tlfe  quel tioa  atood  npoa  its  own  ■ohetaodvo 

mekili  1  tboie  who  -thoog^C  the  former' grant  too 
Utile,  were  not  preeladed  from'incrSalittg  It 
iMMr,  in  comeqaenoe  of  the  rote  given  on  a 
pfev^oaa  occasioB.'   But  the  mode  alpreieat 
talien  td  effect  that  object  wai' one  of  wwehlie 
ifMwr  coold  approve.   The  llbeial,  franic',  can- 
fiid,  and  honest  way  of  proceeding  wae,  to  move 
^tineily  fur  an  alteration  of  tl^  formed  vote 
f hatr,  iioar).    No  ^attempt  -  liad-  Idtherto  been 
tamit  to  alter  that  vote  of  the.  hooee.    If  any 
gentleman  thought  it  an  Improper  vote«  why 
not  ^ove  that  it  ihould  be  IMdnded  (hear)  I 
-ttiifly  member  were  of  that  ophiion,  -let  Uu, 
lb  God's  name,  stand  up  and  my  so  (bear)«  Ha 
did  not  beliere  tliere  #as  a  gisnUemanin  the 
hf  use  who  entertained  any  mA  opinion  (hear). 
Bntlie  vooldiBay,  let  no  man  no«f  vol*  lor  the 
Dabe  -of  Cumbetlattd,  by  n  sMe  wind,  in-  onpo- 
Mob  to  his  former  vole  ^hoar).    Let  him  not, 
fey  votfaig  a  grant  for  the  child  of'  the  Duke  <of 
Chlmberlnod,  negative  Ms  fenner  >roOi,    and 
nmke  a  provbdon  for  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland 
hfanself  (hearV    «•  felt  he  eboold  be  wanting 
in'tte  doty  be  owed  to  that  house,  to  himself, 
and  to  his  connlry«  if  he  did  not,  on  this  occa- 
8kHi«  and  on  all  Ailnre  occasions,  exprem  these 
uestfanoBta.     He    should,    theseforo,   move— 
^^-JThbt  all  the  words  of  the  origloal  motioa, 
nftos  the  word  *  that^  be  omftttedU  for  the  pur- 
foaa  of  Inserting  the  following  words—-*  tbii 
Imuse  will,  on  ttis  day  sic  months,  resolf  e  IC 
jblf  Into  the  said  committee' "  (hear). 
•  pMwj  Cube  thought  it'  was  most  prepoaterons 
toicame  down  to  the  boose  and  demand  an  an- 
^nity  of  «/MM.  fbr  the  Dnko  of  Comberiand's 
child,  when  it  waa  quite  evWent  that  the  grant 
Wit  intended  for  the  i>nke  Mmself  (bear,  bear). 
He  looked  upon  tfiis  proposition  aa  a  direct  in* 
ault  OB  the  bouse  and  the  country  (hear,  bear). 

'  Mr.  M,  Smwmm  oppoaed  the  grant  In  doing 
10,  be  must  lay,  that  he  felt  a  great  degveo  of 
deUeacy,  because  he  waa  actuated  by  motives 
wMeh  he  waa  under  the  necoadty  of  wltbhold- 
lag  from  the  bonse-Hsollves,  the  grounds  of 
which  be  cotald  not,  with  propriety,  develop  to 
tbobo  whom  ho  new  addressed:  9/)001.  or 
S^POtt.  a-^ear  would  ho  sufident  to  have  the 
youof  prince  properly  lodged  nnd  edndated. 

Mr.  J,  BmuH  eoagratnlated  the  bouss  and 
the  •ountiy  on  the  bncst  of  indignatlou  wblsb 
this  grant  bad  excited  from  the  other  side  of 
the  bboie.  Ifben  he  saw  gentlemen  of  diibr- 
eiK  pvHtlcal-  scvtimenta  uniting  on  a  quostioo 
of  this  nature.  It  ezeited  some  .doubt  In  bis 
mind-  as  to  die  necewit)-  for  pariiansentary 
reform. 

ttr  0.  yrerreMBirssId,  that  the  Duke  of  Cunu 
^berfauidwas  very  hardly  dealt  with.  Mach  srii- 
loony  appeared,  to  be  levelled  at.  this  royal 
duke.  But  from  the  observations  which  lie  bad 
fend  an  opportunity  of  nmking,  be  owed  it  to 
Uiiself  and  the  country  to  declare  that  gram 
l^fuMieo  had  boon  done  that  royal  porsonago, 
and  that  the  accaiatiobc  which  had  been  scat- 


tend  ahont,  aad  in  dlntant  |iarl«  9f  thff  eo«ii» 
try  too,  had  no  foundation  whatevoc.  The 
duke  and  dachem  were  at  present  eigoyi^g  a 
degree  of  domestic  happiueM  aad  comfort  (a 
loud  laugh)  which  few.lodtviduals  could  boast 
of  (hear,  hear).  In  depriving  the  Duke  of 
Cnmborlaod  of  this  grant,  they  drew  %  most 
unpleasaat  diitinciioo  betweea  him  and  tUc 
other  royal  dukes.  He  would  cootcudi  that  a 
grsnt  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  proceed  on  the 
individual  merits  of  the  parly.  They  should 
recollect  the  lofty  situation  to  which  he  was 
bom -^  they  should  consider  the  necessity  of 

Sroviding  for  him  and  his  family  la  a  maooer 
afltting  that  situation  i  and,  considering  these 
circnmstancea,  he  was  prepared  to  say,  that  it 
was  the  daty  of  the  noose  to  accede  to  thia 
proposition.    The  income  which  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  received  was  quite  Inadeoiiato  to 
the  cxpensea  of  his  establishment.    Kumeroua 
applications  worn  daily  made  to  him,  and  iano 
sums  were  annually  ezpoaded  in  charity^    IJo 
would  ask,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  ^»irable,  thu 
a  young  prince,  iriio  was  likely  to  come  to  the 
tkrone  of  England,  should  be  proporiy  edn* 
calsdl    Would  the  house,  ficom  ai^  fooUiig  of 
irritatioa,  peevont  him  kcm  being  edaeated 
hefo  under  the  eye  of  hu  father  ?    He  waa 
sure  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  gene-. 
rous  footings  of  the  House  of  Gommogs  to  se* 
parate  a  fothv  from  hU  child.    Woald  ibey 
teach  the  young  prince,  aahb  ficst  lesson*  that 
itiwas  his  duty  to>  remain  separated  frooi  hte 
parents?    Ho  thought  they  would  not.    He 
thought  they  ]would  make  the  necessary  provi- 
sion for  tbtt  edaeation  of  the  child  under  the 
eye  of  the  fothcr.    In  staling  this«  he  had  only 
diicharged  the  duty  which  he  owed   to   oi 
country,  to  the  hoaae*  and  to- the  royal  familv. 
Sir  J.  Sehrigki  had  been  informed  that  tlte 
Dochem  of  Cumberland  raceiied  8«0001.  a*year 
from  the  King  of  Prussia,    This,  together  with 
the  Income  which  was  derived  from  this  conn- 
try,  appeared  to  him  to  be  ampl >  suAcient  for 
the  establishment  of  the.roval  duke.    It  was 
very  painful  to  say  any  thing  that  might  ap- 
pear disrsapectfnl  towufds  the  royal  dnke; 
but  It  was  a  well-known  foct,  that  a   man 
could  not  go  into  societv,  of  any   kind  in 
this  country,  without  hearing  remarks  on  the 
Goadnci  of  that  royal  penonage.    Howevor 
attached  genUemaa  might  be  to  the  royal  fomily, 
that  attachssent  could  not  excuse  an  absolute 
trasto  «f  the  public  uioner.    It  was  •  waste, 
not  only  bad  hi  itself,  bttt  it  became  worse  un* 
der.tbe  aoenUar  ehrcumslanees  of  the  case 
(hear).    The  royal  duke  appeared  before  them 
like. a  mad  applyiag  for  relief  to  a  body  of 
coantiy  magistsates-- like  an  indit Ideal  aha 
reqoestnd  lbs  pariah«  in  jfbimd  pevjMrfs,  to  ea- 
able  him  4a  maintain  his  own  child  (hear). 

The  CkamttUtr  qfik^  £jpdiefuer  ssid.  it  was 
not  pn  the  graand  that  the  Dako  c^  Camberiaad 
was  inadequately  provided  for  on  a  former  oc- 
cnsinn  that  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  h»- 
troduce  thia  idlL  If  the  ciccumstances  of  tho 
Caie  ware,  at  pseseat*  tho  anma  as  thooe  which 
esirtad  when  the  fomer  vote  was  proposed* 
dieu  anv  proposition  lib  giant  thi  royal  daka 
timt  which  bad  been  refosed  on  two  previown 
oconslsBSv  might  biwa  justified,  the  hnrab  lao- 
guaga  which  had  been  indulged  in  by  the  hoau 
member  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Cola)  and  reiterat. 
ed  by  the  bon.  member  for  Hertfordshire  (Sir 
J.  Sebright).  Bui  the  case  waa  entire^  alter, 
ad.  Parliament  had  given  to  the  royal  brothera 
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ktcomne  oa  ftccooiit  of  tfadr  aarfliif  e^  Mid  im 
dte  clkpeetadon  that  tbey  wookl  .lia?«  fiunUiet. 
A  like  alWvnukce  wm  TefMetl  to  tke.O«k<  of 
Cnmberlftnd.  Since  ttiet  period  the  Defte  of 
CsabrUge  had  he<  tfv«  ehitdiee,  and  yet  he 
had  not  asked  fbr  any  iacieate  of  lacanie  i  be« 
zMmatt,  the  91,0001.  per  annaai  wMch  «■»  gritiu 
cd  to-  hhn  wee  coniifleTed  to  be  taflicient.  The 
Dnker  of  Cnmhevlaod  hafia;  now  a  ton,  natn- 
raUy  wiihed  to  be  plaped  in  the  MUe  aiiaaiioB 
ai  hii  yeyal  hrodtora.  It  woald  not  be  a  pro- 
per node  of  prdireedinf  if  ratoisters  caaie 
dewB  to  pariiameat  end  atked  for  a  gnnt  of 
tidi  deicription,  merely  on  accoant  of  Indivi- 
daal  cfaaxactor  (hear,  t^mr}.  Hd  thoaght  it 
van  proper*  on  acdonat  of  tli6lr  exalted  raoli, 
thai  thoee  royal  penoaagei  riHiald  be  placed 
oa  the  tBDie  fbotto^  t  and  It  wovld.be  ail  act  of 
gram  dliretpect,  if  the  Hoaie  of  GoaimDBeiald, 
**  We  call  on  yonr  Mijerty  to  tafeat  two  ef  yoar 
myal  brothers  with  paHlevlar  na^ki  of  eiteeni, 
and  to  cast  a  reileetloB  on  flie  third  (hear)**' 
AlHioBfh  the  hon.  member  for  Hertteddiire 
did  aot  place  his  oppdsitlon  aMo^ther  on  the 
gronad  of  the  perMBsl  charaeter  of  the  Dnke 
of  Onmberland,  yet  Us'  hon.  friend  the  meadier 
fhr  Buney  (Mr.  Htf  Sumner)  lied  done  so*  Now, 
eaidot  en  the  Mnti  aad  Intionattomi  wldch  had, 
f^WB  time  to  time,  beew  thrown  out  oa-  dds  snh- 
iect,  he  verer  had  beea  aUe,  for  the  soni  ef 
him,  tir  discover' en  what.pe|nt  it  was  that  fsa- 
tiemeB  reaMy  fooaded  their  opposition  (hear). 
He  co^ild  pefcetre  no  cIrctimsfaBce  which  coold 
iadnoe  the"  bouse  to  rsfufo  this  grant,  which 
might  dot  alto  be  |idt  forwards  at  an  argmneat 
for  deprivior  the  Bnke  of  Cnmberland  of  that 
ioeooie  whidi  he*  at  present. enjoyed  t  or  wldch 
might  not'  be  made  a  gronnd  for  l-edaciog  the 
gnnis  which  lud  been  «oted  to  the  Dakes  of 
Clarence  and  Cambridge. 

Mr.  TV  ffttsoif'decliMvd  he  i#oii4d  TOto  for 
tfai^  grant,  on  the  ground  of  his  entire  confi* 
deace  In  tiie  Government. 

The  boose  then  divided,  wlien-  the  nombert 


For  die-  amendment^  I  IS— Against  It,  149-* 
Bb|tBity,90l 

ui  the  committoeton  did  bill, 

Mr.  Brov^Acar  taid  there  was  upon  the  foce 
ef  the  bill  an  efldetat  iodonSistency,  Inasmnch 
as  It  pretended  to  Imve  one.  object,  and  plna- 
ceedcd  to  aceomplidi  another.-  It  propo-- 
sed  to  provide  for  die  edacation  of  ilie  Prince 
ef  Catoberland,  aad  It  sdcured  aa  annnity 
of  60001.  to  the  Doke  of  Comberlahd  for  his 
Itlfe.  The  bill  said  nothing  of  the  life  of  the 
yoonff  prince.  The  hon^  hart.  (Sir  C.  Forbes), 
ilko  had  addr8Ste?lthe  imiiie  at  a  period  when, 
of  all  olliersvit  was  moat  convenient  for  these 
who  fovoapod  the  Ooke  of  Camberiand  to  e»> 
press  thelr'opiaioM  (the  hon*  hart,  spoke  after 
the  gallery  had  beton  cleared,  and  before  the 
divisMB  took  place),  had  thoaght  tfmt  evra  thii 
waa  not  doing  the  DukejnsUee.  Perhaps  he 
woald  with  to  amke  ap  for  the  ceswr  of  so 
Biaay  years-  by  -  itacBeasidjg  the  andnity  to 
ISvOOOi.  The  Duke,  he  had  ao  doubt,  would, 
wIthoBt  heaitetion,aci:ept  the  boo.  bart.'i'gene- 
rofls  oFer.  But  the  miaiitors  were  not  affected  liy 
the  enthasiaam  wliich  bad  so  for  ted  away  the 
haa.  baronet.  They  propoidd  that  the  annnity 
should  ooly  be  paid  heaceforth.  There  was  a 
provisiaa  to  ike  secslid  clauief  which' Kmlted 
the  paynwst  of  the  gcaal  to  the  Duke  eo  con* 


dMoa  thai^tbe  Maee  ihoiM  Met  «i  JUt^fim^ 
daring  the  period  of  his  educutloa,  aalesa  tha 
Kteg  should  give  him  tieeace  toreside  uibraad. 
He,  however,  wished  to  put  the  business  upott* 
a  foir  aad  iotolUgible  ground,  and  tw  give- to 
the  committee  an  opportunity  of  doing  property 
and  foirly  that  which  ft  was  prsteadad  this  biilp 
wai  to  accomplish.  If  there  was  any  maa  In  thr 
haute  ifbo  thought  that  the  iacome  of  the  0uka 
of  Camberiand  did  not  permit  him  to  edacato' 
bis  ton  in  \proper  manner,  aad  at  hh  own  ex*' 
pease,  he  (Mr.  Broagham),  whatever  might  bd^ 
his  own  notton  on  the  subject,  would  uay  thsa^ 
give  tbeDuketli0meaaioredueatingMssDB,bUf 
let  it  be  upon  such  terms  as  shall  ensure 'to  Hie 
peopto  that  their  moaey  is  laid  out  for  the  puiu< 
poie  for  widch  they  have  granted  it.    6ive  ta- 
the  King,  to  whom  every  member  of  thsr  royal- 
family  mutt  be  aa  object  of  the  nearest  faito* 
retti  the  power  ef  directtog  the  applicatioa  of> 
the  sum  which  is  voted  for  thb' purpose.    Let' 
that   Sam  be  quite  ample,  aay,  awre   thaa 
enough,  for  the  education  of  timvery  yeunjj^' 
prfaice.  Let  tMs  little  boy  of  da  years  old  have 
9000L  per  uanum  devoted  to  the  paj^Beat  ef  hiK: 
edocationy  but  tet  the  Ktof  have  the  care  of' 
seeing  that  this  dnn  be  wiiety  and  properly  laid 
oat.    Thus  the  eoannittee  would  do  what  they 
pretended.    They  would  enable  thO'  prince  to 
be  educated,  and  they  would  provide  a  proper 
aathorlty-»4hat  of  the  King— >toaiiperintoud  his 
edttoatioa.    Over  the  ministers,  who  weve  re^ 
tpontibto  for  the  Kiag*t  acto,  the  hrtuia  would 
have  some  control,  while  they  had  aene  ovef 
the  Dake  of  Oamberland,  who  resided  abroad 
and  was  In^poosiblc^    H  this  weiw  not  a  di* 
rect  aad  liberal  coaito  of  proreedlng,  he  did' 
not  kaow  what  coaM  he  called  so.*  11  had  be* 
sides  this    recoramendatloa,<k  that   thme  who 
thought  with  him  mightn^:reeto  It,  .wUfo  those ' 
who  thought  that  the  tooof  the  Qukvof  Cum*' 
beriaod  ought  to  he  edacated  at  the  .public  es* 
pease,  would  be  enabled  to  give  efebi  to  that 
opinion  without  viotetiog   aqy  aouslttotiooal* 
principle.    He  would  therefore  aK»ve,  as  aa 
ameadmentln  the  bill  nowh^brc  the^oiimK*' 
tee,  that  the  tnm  to  be  gnmted.for  the  edbca* 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Camberiand,  sea  of  Ms 
Royal  Highness  the   Dake  of  Cumbertuad, 
should  be  reduced  from  6000K  to  SOOOI.  pei(  to^ 
niun,  and  that  It  should  be  paid  to  the  lung  ia* 
stead  of  to  his  Royal  UighBem  the  Dake  of 
Cumberiaad.  . 

Sir  a-Ar^ss  said,  that  what  he  had  tflaad^. 
drsm  to  the  hoase  on  thto  sul^eet  he  was  mosie 
desipoBs  of  Myiag  to  the  hoase  than  to  ihk, 
newtpapert  (a  lattgb).  He  appealed  to  tha 
honte  whether,  if  this  mode  :wers  genetallyi 
adopted,  tlwre  woald  nor:be  ihortsr  tpeeehety 
and  the  batinesswoald  besooaoraadmecesaCbi* 
factorily  disposed  of.  H^  repeated,  howevisr,* 
that  the  arrears  frem>  the  time  when  the  Jmato 
refussd  the  grant,  oo^  to  be  pisid  ap.  ....  . 

The  CAaaedlsr  sf  l*s  £sdtefaar  said^  that 
when  he  had  stated  at  the.coanaeniDeBMiit  of 
this  salQcct  thatit  was  »aad  jidc  the  iatealida 
of  Govofnaieat  that  the  Prince  ofCamberipad 
should  be  educated  in  England,  as  he  had.no 
intstttlaa,  whdtever  the-  leaned  geatk  ad0t 
think,  to  grant,  by  means  of  a  side.  mftdd,.aB 
aanuity  te  the  Dake  of  Gumheriaad,.. it, would 
not  be  IncomiiBtent  with  the.ntentloa  he  had 
then  expremed  to  confine  the  proposed  great 
to'the  uilaority  of  the  prince  (bear).  Bnt  It 
watf  Imputolible   for  Mm  to  agrs»  that  tte 
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priilM V«4(iauioo  tboold  be  under  the  vostrol 
Sit  the  Kiof  inncaii  of  liis  (kther.  It  could  not 
be  is^ned  ■■  e.  condition  to  the  grant  that  the 
lather  .riionld  have  no  tnterference  in  a  matter 
of  such  deep  interest  to  him.  It  were  better 
«ot  to  five  it  at  all  (hear*  hear).  W&th  regard 
to  the  proposition  that  90001.  ihonld  be  granted 
inttead  of  GOOOL,  he  was  quite  aware  how  diffi- 
euli  it  must  be  to  demonstrate  lo  the  house  that 
(60001.  were  necessary  for  the  education  of  the 
prince  (a  iaugh,  and  cries  of  hear),  and  so  it 
aiiist  be  as  to  any  other  snaa.  .  If  the  prince 
were  te  he  educated  in  England,  and  his  pa* 
rents  resided  abroad,  he  would  sometimes  go  to 
visit  them.  It  could  not  be  the  wish  of  the 
bouse  4hat  the  grant  should  be  so  small  as  not 
!#•  allow  the  pomibility  of  such  a  visit.  He  had, 
as  he  had  stated,  no  ot^jection  to  confine  the 
grant  to  the  minority  of  the  prince ;  but  he 
could  never  consent  to  deprive  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  of  that  natural  and  lawful  right 
which  he  possessed,  of  directing  the  education 
of  liis  own  children  <hcar). 

Mr.  Br09igkmm  said  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
firised  at  the  objections  of  the  rt  hon.  gent,  to 
the  proposition  of  giving  to  tlie  King  tlm  super- 
Intandance  of  the  education  of  the  Prince  of 
Onmberland.  It  was  no  more  than  the  law  had 
aiready  given  to  him.  As  the  chief  of  the  royai 
family,  he  was  entitled  to  the  care  of  those 
who  were  hereafter,  it  might  be,  to  become 
the  heirs  to  his  throne  s  this  had  been  held  to  be 
the  law  by  the  decision  of  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
judges,  in  the  time  of  George  IL,  and  that  de- 
cision had  been  acted  upon.  The  late  King  in- 
isffered  npon  this  ground  with  the  education  of 
the  iaie  Princess  Charlotte  i  and  his  present 
m^rsty  had,  at  a  subsequent  period,  insisted 
upon  exercising  the  same  power  on  the  auiho* 
jity  of  thb  very  case,  which  was  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  principle  of  law.  The  avowed 
olyect  of  this  grant  was,  that  an  adequate,  nay, 
•  splendid  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
education  of  the  prince,  in  such  a  manner  as 
#uiied  his  rank  and  the  probability  of  his  one 
day  filling  tlie  throne  of  this  country.  That  object 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  mora 
regnhir,  more  constitutional,  and  mora  safe, 
;tbiui  was  now  proposed,  bv  giving  the  money 
which  was  destined  for  this  purpose  into  re- 
«ponHble  instead  of  irresponsible  lunds — by 
giving  it  to  the  ministers  of  the  country  (for 
giving  it  to  the  King  was  to  make  them  antwer- 
abln  For  its  application),  who  could  not  divert 
•one  shilliug  of  it  from  its  proper  purpose. 
Tbose  ministers<onld  not  devote  it  to  (he  pay- 
ment of  (he  debts  which  the  Duke  ofCuniber- 
land  might  owe  i  but  they  would  be  answer- 
able with  their  heads  .for  the  honest  application 
of  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intrusted 
to  tliem.  Was  not  this  m  more  »afe,  coniisteut, 
and  constitutional  means,  tban  that  which  the 
'Chancellor  of  the  Eaelieqoer  asked  (he  house 
to  adopt,  and  by  which  the  mooey  must  fall  into 
ibe  hands  of  tiio  Doke  of  Cumberland,  who  was 
living  abroad,  and  who,  when  once  he  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  it,  might  do  whatever  he 
would  with  it 

vMr.  Gaming  said,  the  amendment  of  IIm 
ieanied  gent  and  his  speech,  Imd  three  parts. 
The  first  was  to  limit  the  grant  for  the  life  of 
tbe  yonng  prince ;  the  second,  was  to  give  the 
•OB  to  the  Crown  i  and  the  third,  to  reduce  it 
•by4>ne*half.  Hia  rt  hon.  friend  (tbe  Chancellor 
•fthe  Kxcheqaer)  had  stated,  with  mgnrd  to  th« 


first  of  these  subjects,  that  he  was 
introduce  some  words,  which  would^ confine  iho 
grant  for  the  life  of  the  young  prince.  Bnt« 
with  regard  to  the  other  two,  thoagh  it  was  not 
possible  to  accede  to  them,  it  was  dilficalt  to 
find  arguments  against  them.  They  were 
grounded  on  a  degrading  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Duke.  It  was  a  question  of  feeling,  and 
depended  on  an  opinbn  of  character ;  for 
thing  explicit  had  been  stated.  Those 
who  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  Ministi 
that  this  measure  ought  to  pass,  supported  their 
opinion  by  tbe  confidence  they  placed  in  bin 
Royai  Highness.  Thos6  Members,  on  tlK  otbcr 
hand,  who  entertained  some  undefined  saspl- 
cions,  would  give  eflfect  to  tluse  suspicions  by 
their  vote.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  Ikst 
those  who  nvowed  no  sach  distrust  of  tho  Dnke 
of  Cumberinnd — nay,  more  than  distrast«  dis- 
like— nay,  more  than  dislike — persecoiiag  de* 
testation,  should  conform  to  the  opinions  of 
others  (hear,  bear).  What  might  be  tbe  grooiids 
for  those  hostile  feelings  he  conld  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  those  who  voted  for  taking  tne  edu- 
cation of  the  son  out  of  the  hands  of  bis  &tbsr, 
and  for  diminishing  the  amount  of  tbe  allow- 
ance, furnished  no  test  which  would  eoablo 
others  to  decide  on  the  justice  of  their  aoapi- 
cions.  The  justice  of  those  suspicions  was  not 
a  fit  subject  for  diicussion  here.  Every  man 
mast  act  as  he  pleased,  and  it  was  in  Tain  to  at- 
tempt to  combat  by  argument  what  bad  net 
been  fairly  brought  forward  as  substantial  ob- 
jection. Bevond  the  concemlons  which  the 
Goverament  had  already  sMUto  it  was  nrnpes- 
sible  to  go.  His  M^esty*s  ministers  had  no 
right  to  infiict  an  opprobrium  on  tbe  Dake  of 
Cumberland,  which,  if  be  conld  have 
they  would  have  forgotten  their  duty  to 
country  in  bringing  his  name  before  tbe 
(hear,  hear). 

The  houie  then  divided,  when  tlie 
were— Fur  the  amendment,  114 — Agniatt  It, 
152— Majority-  SX 
The  Speaker  .«ilng  n^ln  In  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brougham  rose  just  to  submit,  thai  whaU 
ever  might  be  tbe  case  with  respect  to  the  de- 
cinions  of  the  house,  it  wonld  be  no  breach  «f 
privilege  to  comment  npon  the  conduct  of  a 
committee.  Then,  having  a  right  to  observe 
on  what  had  passed,  be  felt  himself  bo«od  to 
declare,  that  there  never  had  been  a  vote  to  Iib 
opinion  passed  by  any  committee  less  calculat- 
ed to  raise  that  committee  in  tbe  estlmatinii  of  the 
country,  than  that  which  bad  been  jnst  declared. 
For  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of  this  grant  boi^ 
made  to  the  Prince  of  Camberlaad— it  was  agift 
diractl  y  to  the  Duke— an  allowance,  not  of  60001. 
annually  for  the  education  of  the  son,  but  of 
50001.  annually  for  tbe  expencos  of  the  father. 
Thb  was  the  true  state  of  the  transacttoB,  and 
tbe  only  light  to  which  the  ptopto  of  Bh^*' 
would  look  at  it.  They  wonld  learn  that  %  cam- 
mittee  of  the  Honw  of  ComaMos,  with  ba  cy«a 
fully  opened  by  discussion,  had.  In  Its  deep  r»- 
spoct  for  the  Duke  of  Cwnberlaad — to  Hs  os- 
teem  for  hb  high  public  and  privato 
— an  esteem,  no  doubt,  perfectly  well 
ed,  but  which  they  themoelves  did  not  estlraly 
share— preferred  granting  that  illaftrions  ■rtoce 
6000L  a-jear— that  was  to  say ,  SflOOt  for  bk  own 
use,  and  perhaps  lOOOL  for  the  edncatlan  of 
his  ton — to  giving  him  900IN.  a-year  only* 
which, after  P«yiiigfsr  that  mdm  odi 
would  have  added  WOOL  n«yenr  to  hb 
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Incoma.  He  vrishtd  (be  committee  joy  of  its 
yfoie  with  all  his  lieart ;  aad  he  hoped  tJial  the 
mrmbers  would  live  long — that  was  to  say,  the 
rest  of  the  present  session,  and  all  the  next — 
to  take  the  benefit  of  it.  When,  at  the  expira- 
tion  of  that  time,  too,  they  returned  to  their 
constituents  (bear,  and  great  laughter) — he 
hoped  that  they  would  still  further  reap  tbe 
Iruitii  of  their  florioiis  triumph  that  evening, 
•>ver  constitutional  principle,  common  sense, 
consistency,  and  honest,  plain,  direct,  and 
manly  feeling.  One  word  more  oniy,  upon 
"what  had  fallen  from  a  rt.  bon.  gent,  opposite, 
who,  in  the  warmth  of  his  eloquence,  and  tbe 
we|iknes8  of  his  case,  bad  taid  something  about 
a  feeling  of  persecuting  detestation,  on  his 
(Mr.  Brougbam*s)  side  the  house,  towards  the 
'Duk<s  of  Cumberland.  He  (Mr.  B.)  disclaimed 
any  acquaintance  with,  or  personal  animosity 
against  tbe  royal  Duke,  and  begged  to  add, 
that  his  Royal  Highness  had  so  completely 
altered  his  feeling  towards  tbe  Whigs,  and 
had  shown  so  much  courtesy  to  teveral  gen- 
tlemen distinctly  introduced  to  him  as  of  the 
Opposition  party  ;  that  there  were  bon.  mem- 
bers sitting  round  him  (Mr.  Brougham),  who 
actually  felt  a  doubt  how  far,  if  anv  personal 
qnefttioo  arose  with  respect  to  tbe  Duaeof  Cum- 
herlanrl,  they  could,  pleasantly,  take  part  in  it 
From  a  sense  of  public  duty,  therefore,  it  was, 
and  certainly  not  from  any  private  reason,  that 
he  opposed  the  vote  before  the  house ;  thinking, 
»»  be  did,  in  his  conscience,  that  it  was  the  most 
absolute  and  unjustifiable  job  that  be  had  ever 
keen  attempted.  In  case  the  house  should  still 
f^el  inclined  to  take  a  more  prudent  course 
than  it  was  now  proceeding  in,  and  to  grant 
the  SOOOI.  a-year,  subject  to  the  control  of  Mi- 
nisters, be  now  gave  notice  that,  on  the  coming 
up  of  the  report,  he  would  move  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect  In  saying  this,  however, 
he  desired  distinctly  to  add,  that  he  considered 
the  vote  as  unnecessary  altogether,  and  Ibat  he 
ahould  certainly  oppose  it  in  tola,  in  all  the 
other  stages  througb  which  it  had  to  pass. 

Mr.  T,  Wilson  complained  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Winchelsea  acted  unhandsomely  in 
throwing  dirt  at  the  committee.  If  be  thought 
that  that  hon.  and  learned  member,  or  those 
who  sat  with  bim,  monopolized  all  tbe  talent 
and  patriotism  of  the  house,  he  might  perhaps 
feel  inclined  to  pay  attention  to  them ;  but  as  it 
was,  he  felt  perfectly  justified  in  tbe  vote  which 
he  had  given. 

Mr.  Brougham  protested  that  in  what  he  had 
said  he  had  no  way  alluded  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, who  he  did  firmly  believe  to  be  the  most 
wise  and  patriotic  member  of  the  side  of  the 
bonse  on  which  he  sat. 


THuasoAT,  JuKK  9.— The  Chmeellor  of  M« 
Exckkquer  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
bringing  up  of  the  report  on  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's annuity  bill. 

The  question  having  been  put, 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  the  measuro  at  so  late  an  hour,  as  it 
then  was;  1 1  at  night :  and 

Mr.  iFarre  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
ihe  report  be  received  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  bad  beard  a  report, 
that  in  certain  alterations  to  be  made  to  the 
palace  of  Buckin^cham-house,  it  was  intended 
in  encroach  upon  the  rights  and  enjoyments  of 
Chit  public,  bv  oiakidg  a  road  throngbthe  Grean 


Park,  instead  of  that  at  prMent  leaiUng'  up 
Constitution-hill,  and  that  (he  int^vcnlrtg  spat^a 
was  to  be  added  to  the  gardens  of  BuckiBghaffl" 
house.  He  took  this  opportunity  of  asking  th4 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whether  these  proposed  alterations  were  really 
to  be  carried  into  effect  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asnired  tha 
hon.  gent  that  there  was  not,  nor  bad  erer  been, 
tbe  remotest  intention  of  encroaching  upon  t^ 
Green-park. 

The  house  then  divided,  when  tbe  nambert 
were — For  tbe  amendment,  fiO ;  against  it,  106 
•Majority  against  it,  46. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  proposed,  that  the  dl^ 
cussion  on  the  next  stage  of  this  bill  should 
commence  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow.  Hd 
recommended  all  gentlemen  who  were  present, 
and  thought  with  him,  to  renew  their  opposlw 
tion  in  every  stage  of  the  bill ;  and  he  besought 
them  to  use  their  several  Infloencet  with  aR 
who  now  happened  to  be  absent.  He  did  not 
consider  the  present  defeat  as  any  reason  fb^ 
being  dispirited  ;  for  he  reminded  fhem,  that 
on  tbe  fonn;;r  occasion,  when  this  obnoxlotii 
measure  (now  a  thousand  times  more  object 
tionable,  because  then  it  was  openly  propoMi 
and  now  it  was  insidloasly  attempted  to  ht 
carried  by  a  side-wind)  was  bronglit  fofwaMi, 
it  had  been  unsnccessfolly  opposed  time'flfielh 
time,  atid  had  yet  been  thrown  oat  In  |«s  very 
last  stage. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Ext^emar  raid  he  tr«l 
quite  willing  that  the  debate  sbonld  commettcn 
as  early  as  the  learned  gent  proposed. 

The  report  was  then  necoived,  and  tbe  hlH 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to-molrn^. 


Fridat,  Juws  10.— Tbe  Chdncethr  of  Mb 
Exchequer  having  moved,  that  tbe  Ddke  of 
Cumberland's  Annuity-bill  be  read  a  third  tiintf. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistodt  could  not  rH^alh 
from  taking  this,  the  last  opportunity  which 
could  present  itself,  of  rising  to  state  to  the 
bonse,  as  shortly  as'  possible,  the  grounds  on 
which  be  objected  to  the  grant  which  the 
present  bill  comprehended.  He  objected  (n  It, 
first,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  more  than  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  to  which  It  was  pro- 
posed to  be  applied ;  secondly,  en  tbe  groond 
that  it  would  establish  a  very* bad  precedent; 
and  lastly,  and  most  strongly,  on  the  grbund 
that  it  was  asked  for  on  the  most  fiitoe  and  in- 
direct pretences.  In  die  first  place,  be  calleil 
on  the  rt.  bon.  gent,  io  say,  whether  he  raalfy 
believed  that  the  whole,  or  any  thing  near  the 
whole  of  the  grant  would  be  required  for  tbn 
purpose  wbido  had  been  stated?  If  the  rt 
hon.  gent  would  lay  his  hand  upon  his  h«art« 
and  say,  that  such  was  his  belief,  be  sbonld  be 
satisfied  that  tbe  money  would  be  so  applied^ 
although  he  should  still  think  it  a  mdstextimira- 
gant  expense  for  such  a  purpose.  But,  be  Wat 
quite  sure,  the  rt  hon.  gent  would  say  no  saeh 
thing.  Although  be  had  not  the  bononr  of 
being  personally  known  to  the  rt  hon.  gent, 
he  had  much  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  inte- 
grity to  believe  that  he  would  say  so.  No- 
thing could  be  fkrther  fi^m  his  wish  than  to 
cast  on  him  the  slightest  impntation.  On  tbe 
contrary,  it  was  beeanse  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect  for  his  character  that  he  wns 
sincerely  sorry  be  did  not  come  down 'to 
parliament  on  this  occasion,  inhiiiisnal  straight 
forward  way,  and  ask  the  housa  at  onca  to  aaka 
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|l9«dditidH«ri^XXN'toth»  Dak*  of  Conbcfw 
laad'i  income.  Had  the  rt.  boo.  geoL  boldly 
Asd  oiwifally  takco  that  cosno,  he  iboald  not 
ibnve  otyeclcd  to  ibe  propotitioo.  For  be  bad 
not  beard  of  anj  direct  cbarge  as»ioft  bis 
Bojal  HigbocM.  And  altboof  b  be  feared  it  wat 
▼eiy  troe  tbat«  tone  bow  or  otber,  bit  Royal 
Hif bnew  bnd  omtriTod  to  forfeit  tbe  food  opi- 
nion of  a  large  portion  of  tbe  people  of  tbia 
conntiy,  jet»  wbatever  inigbt  be  tbe  cauae  of 
tiiat  diipleaaure,  bia  Royal  Hifbaeia  seemed  to 
^tfm  (tba  Mm^niaof  Tavistock)  to  bave  been  suf- 
Hcieatlf  pnnuhed.  But,  altboogfa  be  ihoald  not 
bare  bbjectied  to  tbe  grant,  bad  it  been  directly 
tfivposedaiagrant  To  tbe  Dnke  of  Comber- 
^aod^  be  disliked  extremely  to  be  asked  for  mo- 
^m  for  one  porpose,  wben  be  was  veiy  sore 
that  U,  was  to  be  applied  to  anotber  (bear,  bear). 
Buck  m  proceeding  be  considered  indirect  and 
jdlsbooest.  It  was  a  proceeding  of  whlcb,  in 
jprivate  lilb,  be  was  convinced  tlM$  rt  boo.  gent, 
•riiold  be  Incapable.  But  lie  bad  anotber  ob- 
jection to  tbe  grant.  It  seemed  to  bim,  tbat  by 
giWng  so  large  a  sam  for  tbe  education  of  so 
J(p09g  a  cbiio,  tbey  weie  establisbing  a  precc- 
peot  tbat  migbt  be  attended  witb  great  public 
IfDCOoiFfoience  (bear,  bear).  He  must  apoloj^ize 
'to  tl^  ^ttse  for  tbos  trespawiog  on  their  atten- 
t^  XI^AV,  bear),  but  entertaioing  so  strong 
fH  Apiaion  as  be  did  on  tbe  subject,  be  could 
ppt  ^tfsfy  bimself  witbout  expressing  It.  Some 
lime  bad  elapsed  since  be  bad  been  able  to 
vote  or  to  take  any  part  In  tbe  proceedings  of 
rarliament«  but  be  was  anxious  to  declare,  tbat, 
in  (he 'interval,  be  bad  witnessed  witb  sincere 
find  anmixed  pleasure,  tbe  improved  system  in 
.wbicb  His  Mi^festy's  gOTomment  bad   been 

SToceedinr,  and  more  especially  tbe  wise,  li- 
aral,  and  conciliatory  doctrines  which  bad 
^cif,ma|naioei(  by  tbe  rt  bon.  gent.,  as  well 
ff  by  tl^  rt  Ifof.  Secvetarv  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affffvs  (bear,  bear).  He  could  not,  there- 
]Esre,  but  express  tbe  astonishment  which  be 
felt  to'  common  witb  many  other  members  of 
ihat  honte  tb^ t  those  rt  boo.  gentlemen  should 
I'isk  the  good  sd^mo  and  the  great  popularity 
which  tbey  bad  justly  acquired,  by  consenting 
U\  become  parties  to  such  a  juggle  as  that  un- 
iUr  *con8ideration  (bear,  bear).  He  thought 
th#t  His  Miu^sty^s  mintoters  were  too  honest 
^r  such  a  job  as  this  (bear,  hear^  s  and  he 
cpuld  not  sit  down  without  returning  his  sincere 
(banks  to  his.  learned  friend,  tbe  member  for 
>(iocheliea,  for  the  persevering  opposition 
labicli  be  bad  mafle  to  tbe  measure  (bear, 
^ar). 

.  Cienera]  PmtinuBr  was  one  of  those  who.  In  tbe 
fonmer  instancv^  bad  supported  the  motion  for 
\\tf  same  increased  allowance  to  tbe  Duke  of 
pumtiiefland  as  bad  been  voted  to  bis  brothers, 
aapd  be  bad  always  considered  the  r^ection  of 
that:  measure  an  act  of  ii^iustice  to  his  Royal 
tUgbness)  and  an  insult  to  tbe  honour  and  feel- 
ings of  Ibe  crown.     It  was,  therefore,  solely 
Upon  thai  ground  that  b^  must  vote  for  tbe  pre- 
sent bill,  condemning  it  In  all  otber  respects.  He 
oeelarejd  bls.f^aviction,  tbat  the  only  real  ene- 
mies, of  th^  crown  were  its  own  minbters.  Had 
tbey  only  renewed  the  present  bill  in  its  former 
shape,  wJtb  the  simple  autement  tbat  his  Royal 
HlgbatM,  after  ten  yean*  absence,  was  deur- 
out  of  i^tnralng  to  Bagland  witb  bis  fomiiy,  in 
Ibe  only  ^f^  ibai,  confistonUy  with  bis  honour 
nnd  ioteresu  be  conld  retojn— vis.  by  being 
plaec4  npMi  tfm  same  footing  as  the  other 
branches  of  ibe  crown— tbe  present  objections 


to  the  biU  wonid  not  have  asiiliA{  Iminnd  of 
which,  mfaristers,  in  place  of  a  grint  of  OTBL 
to  ilm  only  party  wirfdng  it,  called  npon  parHa. 
meat  for  double  tbe  amont,  for  unsoni  folae 
in  themselves,  or  which.  If  trae,  wore  rsioUi^ 
to  tbe  sense  and  foelinga  of  the  people,  and 
bunriiUting  to  all  Ae  partiee  hronght  forward, 
excepting  tbat  i^loftrioos  feasale,  whoae  exem- 
plary  conduct  Itad  |ained  her  the  eeleem  of  iBm 
countiy.  Bat  bis  Aief  ohyect  in  nddret 
bouse,  was  to  defend  the  Indlvidnnl 
personal  character  bad  been  the  aole  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  grant  In  •  former  Jnsianis. 
As  to  his  politics,  was  it  unnatural  that,  bom 
and  educated  at  court,  with  a  MAop  for  bis 
tutor,  he  should  be  a  tory  in  his  principleB,  and, 
like  all  other  tories,  whatever  tner  might  pre- 
tend, an  enemy  to  civil  and  reUgions  liberty? 
But  in  private  life,  he  knew,  and  wonId  an- 
swer  for  the  foct,  tbat  bis  Royal  Highnens 
in  all  respects  a  manly,  open,  hononrahle 
racter— a  most  kind  and  aCectionate  hoibnndi 
—farther,  tbat  be  was  neither  a  spendthrift  nor 
a  gambler ;  but  from  tbe  liberality  of  his  na- 
ture, had  been  led  into  dlScnltles 
compelled  him  io  reduce  bis 
to  live  abroad,  because  tbe  House  of 
in  the  exercise  of  Its  discretion,  bad 
that  anistaqce  which  would  bave 
the  necessity. 

Tbe  XlhancMor  •/  the  Exekequtr  feh 
gratified  at  tbe  good  opinion  widch  the 
marquis  opposite  was  pleased  to 
of  his  character.  He  most  still,  -^*,«,«., 
declare,  that  the  only  ground  on  which  RIa 
Mojesty*s  government  were  induced  to  advise 
His  Mi^esty  to  send  a  message  to  that  house, 
recomnieoaing  a  farther  grant  to  hie  Hoyal 
Highness  tbe  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  to 
alTord  means  f  ^r  tbe  proper  education  of  the 
young  prince,  his  son.  If  tbat  son  bad  not  been 
born,   tbe  recommendation  for  an  ndditiooal 

Sant  woul<i  never  bave  been  ssade.  Bnt  His 
ijesty*s  government  felt  tbat  as  pariismiint 
granted  to  his  roval  brothers  an  ndditlan  af 
60001.  a  year  on  their  marriage,  withont  any 
reference  to  tbe  contingeucy  of  their 
children  or  not,  and  tbat  as  the  Dnke  of  Ci 
berland  hud  no#  a  son,  it  was  not  ui 
to  furnish  his  Royal  Highness  with  the 
uf  giving  that  son  the  education  In  thb 
which,  standing  as  be  did  in  relation  fo 
throne,  it  was  natural  for  the  people  of 
country  to  expect  that  be  should  receivou  His 
Miyesiy  *s  government  also  folt,  that  if  It  aha  aid 
prove  conforma])Ie  to  tbe  feelings  of  Ihe  Dnko 
of  Cumberland,  and  of  bis  royal  cooaort,  Io  ac- 
company their  son  to  Bngland,  H  would  he  ex- 
ceedingly uiyust  under  such  clrcnmsmncot 


inch 


leave  bis  Royal  Higbnem  under  I 
circumstances  in  point  of  Incosae  than  his  noyal 
brothers.  On  tnoae  grounds  he 
thought,  and,  notwItbsUndlng  nil  that 
been  said  on  the  sulgect,  be  attU  thontf 
in  making  the  proposition  which  he  hndmntds  to 
tbe  bouse,  be  did  not  do  any  Ihl^  unworthy  of 
ai  honest  man  (hear,  bear). 

Mr.  TYerofy  could  not  allow  thb  hill  In 
through  its  last  stage  witbout  mplaaslng 
reasons  which  inlluenced  bIm  In  the  vole 
was  about  to  give.    He  begged  the  honm 
understand  tbat,  in  the  first  place,  ho  pmi  on* 
tlrely  out  of  his  mind  all  that  had 
passed  witb  respect  to  hia  Royal  Highaei 
bis  Ri^al  Highness  had  expnriencod  the  _ 
est  and  nmat  alTectlonnin  ntlachnmni  f^oos  dAl 


ha 
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pgQpoiiitiim,  became  h»thp»gfct  itfona^d  oom  ^ 
erroocttiit  pr^cipla,  and  ««leiflat«d  lo  furBidia 
miaclUMroaa  precedeat  Lai  Uvb  hou9»  coo* 
sider  bow  tkia  biil  bad  been  introduced  He  did 
not  mean  to  iinpote  aoj;  iMmf  nn&ir  to  bis  Ma* 
jesty'a  Govornnent;  but  k|ifr  M ijaa^'ameHafe^ 
wbile  it  stated  tbe  edoKaiion  of  the  two  royal 
mi  caiting  for  tbe  ivwtance  of  parlia* 
It*  oflsitted  tomeotiim  tbo  deatb  of  the  father 


<»f  ooeof  tbem,  aad  tbecoasaqqaotwantof  %pro» 

qb  was,  ipdeedy  an  aboaoant 


per  provision,  whi<;b 

cpoae  why  for  that  cbi^  m  parliamenUry  pro- 
Tiaioo  ought  to  be  laad^    Tbat  her  royal  l|igh« 
ne»  tbe  PrincesaAIexiMMfaiaa  Victoria  of  Kfint 
bad  not  required socb  a  provisipn  up  tP  ber  pre- 
sent age  pf  six  years,  ba4  boon  pwing  solely  to 
the  liberality  of  her  royal  uaelo,  tb^  Priace  of 
8aj0  Cobnrf.    It  now,  bo«t^^iS>b«ciiute  ne* 
ceasary.  that  a  pariiaaientary  proviaipn  shooid 
be  made  for  that  royal  infaatf  and  to  the  grant 
lor  that  purpose  no  objection  was  made  by  the 
luiBse.     But  then  came  tha,cofisideFationoftbe 
grant  for  tbe  other  child,  wbicb  was  altogether  a 
diffsreot  matter.  Th^  were  now  called  upon  to 
admit  that  the  child  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
royal  lamily,  four  degrees  fiwm  the  crown,  was 
entitled  to  apply  to  parlianmit  fipr  a  provision  i 
and  tbat  that  provision  should  be  60001.  a  yean 
Ue  did  not  miputo  to  tbe.  H.  hon^  tbe  Chan- 
celtor  of    tbe   Bjccbsquer  any  mis-statoment 
of  bin  Intentions    He  believed  ho  meant  that 
grant  not  for  the  Duke  of  Cnssbeuland*  bui  for 
tbe  Dafco  of  Cmnberland's  child.    That  was  his 
(Mr.  TH.)  objectiott  to  it.    He  objected  to  .any 
grant,  andftUl  more  to  such  a  grant  to  a  royal 
child  nnder  each  circumstances.    But  be  ob« 
jected  to  the  bUl  on  various .  other  grounds. 
In  tbe  first  place  no  similar  bill  tbat  bo  9ver 
beard  of  tor  making  a  grant  to  any  aieniber 
of  the   royal    fiuaily,   was  ever    coocbed   in 
such  termsb     Etofy  other   bill  of  tbs  kind, 
foanded  on  a  message  from  tbe  crown,,  recited 
tbat  asessage  In  ths  preamble,  in    order  tiiat 
peaterity  might  know  on  wb«t  it  was  founded. 
Then  wns  nothing  of  the  :sort  in  the  bill  be- 
fone  tbam.    All  they  found  In  the  preamble  of 
the  bUI»  was  a  declaratleQ  that  it  waa  expe- 
dient to  make  a  provision  lor.*  the  honourable 
support  and  education  of  tbe  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Comberland.    He  denied  that  expediency.    It 
Wae  nover  thonght  expedient  to  nmke  provision 
for  any  other  branch  of  tbe  rayal  'fiunily  at  so 
earty  an  age.  No  appllcataon  was  made  to  par- 
liament to  provide  for  any  of  the  royal  dukes  at 
so  eariy  an  age.    No  paritamentary  provision 
was  made  for  the  Duke  of  Sosmx  until  be  was 
S9 1  for  the  Dnke  of  Gambildgo  nbtii  he  was 
88;  for  the  Duke  of  Kent  nntU  be  was  SS(  or 
for  tbe  Dnke  of  Cumbeiland  until  he  wis  88. 
Then  why  were  they  to  be  called  upon  to  dedara 
tbat  it  waaexpedicrnt  to  make  a  provision,  and  a 
pnvfaion  of  IIOOOL  for  this  ftttl^  prince  ?  They 
mnnt  always  bear  In  mind,  that  the  question  was 
greatly  natvowed  by  the  assertions  of  his  Ma- 
jesty'a  Ooveniment.    The  proposed  grant  bad 
no  relerence  whatever  to  hia>  Aoyal  Hlgbncm 
the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  i  it  was  solely  and  ex- 
clualvdy  n  provblon  for  his  child*  Now^,  it  was 
im^essible  that  that  child  couM  need  6000L  a 
year.    If  it  did,  the  fact  ought  to  be  stated  in 
tbe  preamble  of  tbe  bill,  and  it  oogM  alio  to  be 
set  ft»(b,  tballts  loyal  parents  had  no  meant  of 
proridinf  fbr  it    Altheogfa  in  tbe  first  instance 
bo  vnsa  caught  by  a  notion  of  the  propriety  of 
the  yotmg  princn  In  JBngland,  be 
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to  see  him   brouglit'  here,    tit  appomsisd'iin 
}iim  to  be  a  cruel  operation  tbtisin  tHar-Oiclilld^ 
from  its  parents.    And  for  wbatpurpfMe*f^ 
They  all  recollected  4hatbiala^  M^styvnboaar 
memory   they  cberishe.d  with  so  macb.'aAfQ«' 
tiQO  and  veneratien>  so  far  from  tbinbiag  it  pe- 
cessaryto  bring  bissoosfrom.€lennauiy«aetaaiU|y* 
sent  (hem  to  Genaany  (a  •laugbV    Now,;  what' 
mbKhief  dul  tbat  do  i   He  could  uodervtaad  tbo 
principle  on  wbich  it  might  be  considered  dan^* 
gerous  that  an  EngUsb  prince  should  repiain.en 
the  continent,  when  of  an  ago  eapabieef  foinw 
lug  political  opinions,  lest  be  should  be  inocn*' 
lated  with  all  the  viie  doctrines  of  the  bolp  al- 
liance I  bat  why  he  mifbt  netbe  permilisd  to  )fe» 
main  in  Germany  untU  that  period-^why  .be 
might  not  be  permitted  tojpemaintbere^nntfhba. 
was  twelve  years  old,  /or  instance,  wnt  -bef 
yendbiscomprebsnslen.  Withont  any  geed* nsn^ 
son  assigned,  tbarefoie»  they  were  called  npen. 
to  make  this  provision.    ThetermtoC  Ad  bill 
were  also  well  werth  considering.  In  all-aiinilar 
grant^^in  all  the  granti  to  tboipr^seni  Brincess 
his  Migesty  had  been  enabled. by  warmnt  todi«> 
ract  imnes  to  the  aavHNit  of  18,0001*  a  year 
during  bin  Mi^esty's  royal  vill  andi  pleaauffOk  > 
But  here  the  money  was  to  bepaidby  virtlioof 
special  letters  patent  i  and  there  was  nothioguf 
bis  Miyesty's  rayal  will  and  pleasuie  in  the 
case*    Why  waa  bis  Mi^iesty  tobwve  nothing  to 
do  with  it }  Why  was  tbe  rigbl  to  this  money  to 
be  vested  by  letters  patent  in  tbe  Duke  of* 
Cumberlaad,  sabject  to  no  control  on  tbe  part 
of  his  Majesty,  who  ought  to  be  considered  aa  • 
the  father  of  his  fiuniiy?     But,  it  was  said. 
tbat  this  particular  provlalon  of  tbe  grant  was  to 
be  .null  and  void  unlew  his  Royal  Higboeos  tiMf , 
Dnkeof  Cumberlaod  should  consent  to  reside  in ' 
this  countrv.    He  (Mr.  T.)  did  not  believe  that  • 
bis  royal  bigbnem  would  refuse  to  do  so.    But 
what  a  shabby  figure  tbey  made  of.bbn,  wben 
they  suppowd  that  the  security,  tbey  had  for  hisi 
residence  here  was  tbe  receipt  of  this  60001.  a ' 
year,  instead  of  any  constitutional  anxiety  for 
the  educatiou  of  the  yoaag  prince  io  £pgland.t' 
And  if  they  did  this,  why  did  they  not  goen^ 
Why  did  they  not  uke  from  tbe  Duke  of  Cam^ 
bridge  his  child,  and  educate  him?    But  it  wasr^ 
clear  that  ^tUs  was  only  a  pretext   fiat   ibo> 
measure.    Again,  however,  he  ajiked,  why  net^ 
make  this   grant  aa  all  former  grants.  w«ffe . 
made,  to  hto  Mi^esfy,  ia  ithe  firat  Instanfle4 
and  subject  to  his  rpyal  will  and  pleasure  >< 
The  rt.  hon.  the  Chancellor  :Qf  tbe  Excbeqqei 
said,  such  a  proceeding  woold  .be  cruel  anA 
degrading  to  the  Dakoof  Cpmbeilaud.    There 
was  a  strong  case  neverthelistt in  point;  thai 
of   tbe  late  Prinrew   Charlotte*.     When,   k^ 
the  year  1806,  the  princes  received  an.  ad<« 
ditioa  to  their  incomes  of  fiOOOLa  year,  in  tbe 
form  of  n  grant  to  Us  Mi^esty,  ea^liog  him 
by  warrant  to  issue  to  |bcm  Itliat  sum  durlbii 
his  royal  will   and  pl«ssure«  another   grant 
of  7000L  a  year  was  made  to   bis  Majestyf 
eaafaiing  Urn  by  warrant  to  imue  to  her  Jloyat 
Higbnem  the  Princem  Charlotte  tbat  sum'  dmw 
lag  bis  royal  will  and  pleasure,  and  daring- 
his    life,  aad  tbat  of  hhi    present   Mijestyy 
then  Prince  of  Wales.    Hhi  present  Majesty 
never  considered  himself  to  bonMd  cruelly,  or 
to  be  degraded  by  such  a  proceeding.    Let  the 
Mme  be  dona  In  the  present  case,  and  thero 
would  be  an  end  to  a  groat  part  of  the  dificulty 
which  be  now  Iblt  m  aceediog  to  the  proposition, 
beibro  tbe  bouse.    I*at  .them  ascara  to  his.  Ma* 
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jwtj,  «nd«r  tte  lap^rliitendHice  of  Ms  rtipon- 
tible  Advisers,  the  dUpoMl  of  thtononey,  and 
l»ott  of  hit  (Mr.  TV)  objaciioai  woald  cease. 
But  as  the  btU  now  stood,  be  de6ed  aoy  boo. 
nember  to  lay  his  band  on  his  heart  and  say 
it  oagfat  to  pass,  (bear). 

Mr.  Caaala^  said,  that  aoionf  the  topics  in* 
troduccd  by  the  rt.  hon.  gent  who  had  spoken 
last,  be  bad  principally  dwelt  a|M>n  the  lorm  of 
the  bill,  and  complained  that  it  left  His  Majesty 
without  tbatconirol  over  the  application  of  the 
money,  which  had  been  established  in  all  former 
grants  to  the  Royal  Family  (hear).  He  de- 
nied that  the  rt.  hon.  f  ent.  had  put  a  fair  con- 
atructioQ  upon  the  meanini;  of  the  bill,  for  he 
(Mr,  Canning)  apprehended  that,  as  the  bill 
was  drawn,  the  house  had  a  sufficient  guarantee 
Car  the  due  application  of  the  money  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  intended  it.  For  It  was 
urovided  that  two  things  should  be  ascertained 
before  a  single  payment  was  made  by  virtue  of 
the  bill :  first,  whether  it  pleased  his  Ri^al 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  reside 
wiUi  his  family  in  England,  and  superintend  in 
pen un  the  education  of  the  young  prince ;  for 
ui  that  case  there  was  no  doubt  the  money  was 
intended  immediately  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  Royal  Dukes  But,  supposing  it  did  not 
please  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  take  up  hb 
reaidence  in  England,— and  really  upon  that 
point  his  Miyesty's  government  were  at  present 
without  any  information,  and  there,  perhaps  it 
would  be  said,  they  ought  to  have  waited  to  as- 
certain that  fact  in  the  first  instance,  before 
they  proposed  the  grant,  (hear)«-bnt,  suppose 
the  duke  should  still  remain  abroad,  then  ou« 
questionably  it  would  be  the  duty  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  before  they  issued  the 
money,  to  take  upon  their  own  responsibility 
such  steps  as  would  ensure  the  applicaiion  of  it 
according  to  the  conditions  upon  which  the  grant 
was  Tan&,  So  that  in  either  alternative  the 
house  had  t^e  aasuraace  that  their  Intentions 
could  not  he  frustrated.  M^hy  it  now  pleaasd 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  select  a  foreign  re- 
silience, it  was  not  their  province  to  inquire : 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  harsh 
ta  make  this  grant  the  positive  condition  of  his 
return,  so  on  the  other  they  had  every  chance 
of  teinpting  him  to  reside  in  this  country.  But 
In  any  view  of  the  sul^ect,  whether  be  resided 
here  or  not,  still  they  secured  a  British  educa- 
tion for  a  BrItUh  prince  (hear,  hear).  Indeed, 
the  rt.  hon.  gent  himself  (Mr.Tiemey)  admitted 
that  be  was  first  struck  with  the  propriety  of 
securing  such  an  object,  though  he  had  after- 
wards altered  his  opinbn :  so  that  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  rt.  hon.  gout,  and  bis  Ma- 
jesty's minislers  was  this — that  they  maintained 
the  opinions  they  had  set  out  with,  consistently, 
while  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  had  abandoned  his  (a 
laugh).  The  Government  thought  the  young 
prince  should  be  brought  up  here  in  England, 
and  recorded  that  opinion  In  the  bill.  In  looking 
at  the  sulgect  merely  in  a  pecuniary  view,  the 
bouse  would  see  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
would  not  obtain  much  benefit  when  they  consi- 
dejod  the  great  additional  expense  which  would 
be  entailed  upon  bis  Royal  Higbnens  by  the  re- 
moval of  his  residence  to  thia  countryp  or  by 
the  jufaugemenbi  here  for  the  education  of  hi< 
child.  Whether  the  whole  of  this  money  would 
be  pound  by  pound  applied  to  tim  educotioa  of 
tha  PclDCe  u  the  first  year,  or  In  the  second  year, 
b>  was  Dot  prepared  to  aay  i  but  as  the  gvaat 
was.  inicn4«d  .oy  his  Mjgeity'a  Ministers  to 


cover  the  pobHc  atlowttnco  for  the  wMir 

rity  of  the  Prince  of  Cumberland,  he  tbongte  h 

no  moi«  than  a  lair  average  sum  of  Ae  actuid  ex- 

Kttses  of  such  a  peraonage  until  be  had  attained 
I  full  maturity  (hear).  This  was  tbe  saoro 
respectful  and  delicate  course— to  come  at  mice 
with  the  general  sum  which  was  adequate  to 
the  general  purpose,  and  not  year  after  year 
be  recurring  to  Parliament  for  fresh  sup  pile*  to 
meet  a  growtog  eipen^ture  In  the  Roval  Fa- 
mily. He  knew  not  why  such  a  proposal  skowtd 
be  stigmatiEod  by  the  epithets  of  being  dMiw 
nest,  uncalled  for,  and  onconstitationaL  Ko 
man  could  deny  the  principle,  that  it  was  pro. 
per  to  have  a  British  prince  educated  at  home. 
Neither  could  it  be  asserted  that,  covering  the 
whole  minority,  the  proposed  grant  wa«  mora 
than  enough  for  carrying  that  principle  into  ef- 
fecL  He  denied  the  application  of  the  rt.  ban. 
gent.'s  precedents  to  the  case  before  the  boose. 
The  younger  branches  of  the  Ro5*al  Fanilfy .  ie 
the  last  reign,  were  living  under  the  sane  roof 
with  their  father,  and  were  in  immediate  sacces. 
sion  to  the  Crown.  That  sude  an  esseatlal  differ 
re  ace  in  the  cases.  All  the  other  royal  brothers 
had  sufficient  means  of  maintenance,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  only  one  to  whom 
the  house  denied  the  means  of  defraying  Us  owa 
ez  ponces,  or  of  providing  for  Ms  chiMrrs. 
When  motlvea  were  Impated,  ho  could  do  no 
more  than  merely  deny  tbesik  He  was  coantioui 
of  no  SBCfa  motives  ns  hart  been  attiihotod  to 
those  who  brought  forward  and  supported  thb 
measure.  When  the  propoaiiion  waa  uialed  to 
him,  it  aopeared  foir  and  raaaonablo.  The  ob- 
ject  of  educating  thtfyoong  prince  la  Eligfaai 
appeared  to  him  of  the  highest  naUooai  Imaort- 
anco,  and  to  forward  that  object  sif  oatlnmBl  im- 
portance they  were  providing  the  awaoa,  la  as 
unexceptionable  a  manner  ns  the  dMIealtiet  of 
the  case  woaM  permit.     • 

Mr.  Br9ugkmm  gave  the  rt  ho»  goal,  oppo- 
site entire  credit  for  their  declaraiioas  that  ih>-y 
were  oA  this  occasion  aahifineacod  hy  iteister 
motives  s  and  It  was  dae  to  them  to  aay,  that 
they  had  at  length  put  thhi  question  apon  Us 
fair  issue,  and  bad  frankly  avowed  that  the  oafy 
reason  for  conferring  this  gvant  upoa  Iho  B»ke 
of  Cuusberlaad,  was  bocanse  hit  Royal  Mgh- 
nesa  had  not  obtained  the  MOOt  a-year  hefitre 
(bear).  In  otherwords,  that  the  object  In  ahbh 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezchequar  had  boeo  fro*. 
treted  in  the  yean  1815  and  i8lfi,  waa  to  be 
carried  into  execution  in  the  year  IttSk  Bat 
thoagh  the  ministon  aald  this,  the  Mil  «d  *o(. 
for  the  bill  said  the  money  was  to  be  givoa  for 
the  education  of  the  child  t  and,  aald  the  v«. 
hon.  genL  (Mr.  Canning),  the  mlnialors  irifl 
toke  care  and  see  the  money  so  applied  aa  to  ea- 
sure  the  fulfilment  of  the  ol^t.  Bvt  he  dV- 
fered  with  the  rt.  boo.  goat  aa  lo  the  power  he 
thought  be  woold  poasass  over  IhtehlH  whsn  iff 

Sassed  threagb  ParllaBeat  i  he  dtlbra<  ftwm 
hn  aa  to  tha  conolractloo  of  the  laws  asrf  waa 
sure  hia  view  woold  be  anslalned  by 
lawyen  and  the  Lord  CboBcoliar, 
referred  to  them  aa  tha  legal 


Crown.   The  act  of 

and  from  the  Bsotoent  it 

cana  as  of  right  invested  ia  the  Owhoaf 

b«riaad.    It  would  be  then  too  late  to 

about  lis  dao  appUcathm  ia  mm  offi 

pose    than   that   to  which   It  Aarfd 

hia  Royal  Highares  to  appwpriaia  H  H 

The  right  boa.  geat.  wot 

a  lato  hUU  la  iihlch»  «at  «•  to  tbia. 
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ihdr.lQC  to  difer,  but  om  Is  fPMch  they  iMid  a 
CsUow  feeling— tJM  CatboUc  biil»  the  vminion 
at  the  two  woitU  *'  iboll  ood  mmjf'  in  the  op. 
tional  coiiuaiaiion  for  regobitiiig  eartain  mau 
ten  tonching  the  qoestioo  then  at  issue,  had  io 
altered  tbc  local  cooatructioB  of  that  part  of 
the  bill,  that  ikty  were  obliged  to  re-cast  it, 
and  take  from  the  Friday  to  the  Monday  be- 
fore they  could  send  it  to  that  place  where 
it  met  the  fate  of  aU  ether  bills  which  had  for 
their  object  a  fair  and  liberal  support  of  ci?U 
and  reUf ioa§  liberty  (a  laofh).  The  pre* 
seot  meaaure  was  more  important  in  a  coosti- 
totiooal  than  io  an  economical  point  of  view  | 
it  went  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  instant 
a  grandson  or  nephew  of  the  King  was  bom. 
Parliament  most  provide  for  the  child  althoagh 
the  father  was  already  provided  for.  It  had 
been  aaid  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  caae  of  thia  infant  and  that  of  the  other 
Princes  of  the  Roval  Family  who  had  been 
previonily  provided  for  i  because  they,  mean- 
lag  bin  late  Migesty's  sons,  had  lived  under  the 
paternal  roof,  tf  this  were  the  fact,  the 
royal  roof  was  of  no  inconsiderable  extent,  for 
some  of  these  young  Princes  were  at  Lisbon, 
Gibraltar,  Halifax,  and  Quebec  |— one  was  in 
command  of  a  garrison  ;-'«notlier  of  a  pro- 
vince. And  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester's  case 
atill  more  in  point,  for  there  the  income 
not  to  coouiefice  till  the  demise  of  his 
Royal  Father.  That  Ulnstrious  Prince^be  Duke 
of  Sucsoji,  except  the  allowance  madeto  him  by 
Farliaaieat  as  one  of  the  Royal  offspring,  had 


never  received  one  shilling  of  the  pohlic  money 
—no  rank  In  the  army  or  navy— no  profits  or 
prefemsents  had  ever  been  allotted  to  him;  to 
the  ParUamentry  grant  had  his  Income  been 
always  ccmfioed.  It  was  the  lot  of  tha^  illus- 
triooa  prince  to  have  married  a  lady  in  a  fo- 
reign country:  that  marriage  was  illegal  in  Eng- 
land, and  illegal  by  the  very  worst  of  all  human 
lawa — that  royal  marriage  act,  which  had  l>een 
well  described  by  Mr.  Wilberforce— as  the 
very  worst,  the  most  naconstitutioaal  act  that 
disgraced  the  statute  book  (loud  cries  of 
bear),  and  for  the  violation  of  snrh  an  act 
bad  Mia  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
eaffrved  by  a  heavy  diminution  of  his  income, 
llie  actual  faicome  of  his  Royal  Highness  was 
no  more  than  1S,000I.  a-year ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  had  jiever  applied  for  an  increase.  So 
had  ha  regulated  bis  domestic  economy,  affectf  d 
as  be  was  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
eituation  and  alliance,  that  he  never  had  made 
any  pecuipiary  composition  witbany  of  hia  cre- 
ditorir— he  always  had  ensured  for  each  and 
every  of  them  a  course  of  payment  for  20b.  in 
eTcry  pound  of  debt  which  was  contracted ;  and 
no  well  had  thai  management  of  the  reduction 
of  claims  occasioned  by  hia  Royal  Highness 
been  bereft  of  the  advantages  which  had  been 
conferred  open  other  brancbea  of  his  illustrious 
&aiUy— eo  well  had  It  been  managed  by  the 
Dak«,  with  the  apsistance  of  a  learned  gentle- 
aaaa  who  bad  sopfTintended  the  business,  that 
oat  of  an  accumulation  of  debt  which  nearly 
omomited,  for  the  reasons  he  had  sUted,  to 
lOOjnOL,  all  had  been  reduced— at  flOs.  in 
the  pound— «o  a  small  residue  hardly  worth 
(hear,  hear).  And  he  it  carefully 
that  never  daring  that  time  bad 
hia  JU|ral  Highness  been  exposed  to  any  cir- 
cniMtanre  wUcb  was  calculated  to  compromise 
lh«  Aepal  dignicy  in  hi*  own  penon,  or  to  abate 
shilling,  or  one  farihhigf  Arom  the  claim  of 


anj^  ^creditor  (he«r,  htosr>.  Htfr<Hr.  praligh- 
am) « had  now  perfomed  bis  duty  in  stating 
these  circumstances  as  connected  with  the  air 
fail's  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  with  the  detaiH 
and  principle  of  the  present  bill  t  and  no  far- 
ther would  he  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
house,  than  to  implore  of  them  to  comdder  how 
they  stood  as  to  this  grant  with  their  con- 
stituents—the country  at  large.  He  had  n- 
deemed  his  pledge  by  resisting  that  bad  mea- 
sure, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  its  progress.  The  last 
stage  wast  at  hand,  and  he  hoped  to  Qod  that 
bouse  might  still  do  its  duty— retrieve  its  cha- 
racter with  the  country,  and  act  so  as  to  look 
back  on  that  night's  vote  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  it  could  have  ezperirnced  from  a  re- 
view of  the  former  decisions.  But  be  the  event 
what  it  might,  they  on  that  bide  hkd  done  their 
duty ;  and  they  could  both  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
an  approving  conscience,  and  look  confidently 
to  the  people  for  their  support.  Nor  had  they 
any  reason  to  expect  that  even  the  Prince, 
whose  interests  they  had  opposed,  would  mis- 
construe the  integrity  of  their  motives,  or  feel 
loM  respect  for  them  than  for  those  who  had 
supported  him.  The  illustrious  house  to  which 
he  belonged,  was  renowned  for  a  magnanimous 
spirit  towards  fair  and  honourable  adversa- 
saries.  The  Duke  of  York  fk-eelv  forgave 
— he  corrected  hhnself,  there  could  be  nodifng 
to  forgive  in  those  who  did  their  duty — he, 
overlooked,  both  olBcially  and  as  an  indi- 
vidual, the  part  taken  by  those  who  in  1S09 
had  the  painful  task  to  perf'irm  of  censuring 
his  conduct,  and  removing  him  from  the  com- 
mand. Her  late  Miyesty,  the  most  persecuted' 
of  women  (hear),  was  also  the  most  forgiving  that 
they  had  seen  in  any  station  of  life  (hear).  The 
illustrions  personage  who  still  survived,  closely 
connected  by  blood  and  affinity,  was  not  Inferior 
to  the  rest  or  his  house  in  this  magnanimity.  The 
late  Mr.  Perceval  ex]ierlonced  his  forgiveness 
and  enjoyed  his  favour.  The  same  fbrgive- 
ness  wus  extended,  and  the  same  favour  con<* 
tinned,  to  his  successors  in  place ;  and  a  much 
less  important  person — the  individual  who  ad- 
dressed  them — though  naturally  tw  removed 
from  such  con  file  ts,  yet  by  the  accident  of  the 
times  and  his  fate,  having  come  into  what  inferior 
minds  might  deem  a  collision  with  that  higher 
quarter,  when  false  rumours  were  propagatrd 
by  interested  malice,  or  by  intrigue,— «s  if  the 
faithful  dischargi*  of  his  public  and  professional 
duties  had  excited  the  personal  displeasure  of 
the  Sovereign, — had  the  extraordinarv  satisfiic- 
tien  of  knowing  that  a  gracious,  and  the  more 
gracious  because  a  voluntary  assurance  Tfor 
who  could  have  asked  any  question  on  such  a 
sulyect  ?)  was  given  by  that  Ulnstrious  person- 
age that  all  such  rumours  were  utterly  without 
foundation.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  wouM, 
after  that  night's  vote,  he  doubted  not,  show,  by 
his  respectful  submission,  and  his  candid  con- 
struction of  their  motives,  that  be  belonged  to 
the  same  family  with  the  Duke  of  York,  the  hkte 
Queen,  and  the  Sovereign  himself  (cheers). 

The  question  being  loudly  tailed  for,  the 
hnuse  divided— Fur  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
170— Against  it,  Kl— Minority,  49. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  moved  io  sobstituta 
S,COO).  for  the  sum  granted  in  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  negatived,  but 

The  Chancetlor  of  the  Kscheguer^  agreed  to 
adopt  so  much  of  the  svgfsstiond  of  the  learned 
gent,    as  respected   the    appHcatipn  of  tbo 
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fltolt^y,  1>^  htsertin^  wordt  irbleh  required^  tt 
f9  be  appropiiiiteil  ^*  hi  incb  manner  mnd  form 
Artih  MideMty  shall  we  fit** 
Tbe  bin  wat  Aen  paised. 


ARMT  AND  NAVY. 

Increase  of  the  Army* 

FitiOAT,  MlRCit  4.— Lord  Pafmert/oii,  in  a 
committee  of  fupply,  brought  forward  the  army 
estimates.     After  poiotiof^  oat  the  diflTereoce 
between  rbe  items  of  the  last  and  those  of  the 
present  year,  he  observed  that  government  bad 
tftottgNt  fit  to  demand  an  addition  to  our  army 
of  between  11  and  12,000  men.    He  said,  that 
he  should  first  explain  the  grounds  upon  which 
this  increase  of  force  was  aslLod ;  anif  next,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  effected. 
Upon  the  first  point,  he  had  one  advantage  t  it 
could  not  now  be  urged,  that  additional  force 
was  wanted  to  terrify  oi'  coerce  the  conntry. 
In  England,  Ke  saw  nothing  but  prosperity, 
tfkid  'cbnfidbnce  between  the   government  and 
the  '  Oi^op'le  ;    and,  even  in  the  less  favoured 
fii^on'  oT  Ireland,  there    appeared    rays   of 
brighter  onien  than  parliament  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  witness.    He  trusted  that  the  vote  of 
the  other  evening*  had  gone  forth  through 
the  empire  as  a  harbinger  of  peace ;   he  be- 
lieved t^at  Its  t>rinciple,  if  carried  into  full 
effect,  would  do  more  than  armies  to  maintain 
tranquillity  in  Ireland ;  and  he  admitted  that 
iht  imfirovemcnt  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
tikie  of  that  country  compelled  him  to  say,  that 
^li'ere'was  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  that  country 
il^hlch  ought  to  weigh  in  favour  of  extending 
dur  military  force.    The  grounds  upon  which 
thfii  increase  in  our  military  establishment  was 
meditated  were  purely  external.  Now,  it  might 
be  a  fhlr  question,  perhaps,  how  far  it  was  for 
(he  benefit  of  a  conntry  to  possess  colonial  es- 
tablishments, and  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  confine  herself  to  the  improvement  of  her 
domestic   institutions  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  states.  He 
Itras  not,  however,  calfed  upon  to  discuss  that 
question.    He  should  content  himself  with  ob- 
serving, that  as  far  as  civilization  extended — 
£^>m  the  most  northern  point  in  America  to  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  Asia — British  settle- 
ments and  Brithh  wealth  existed.    To  abandon 
poss^^ssions  gained  at  the  cost  of  much  blood 
and  treasure^many  of  them  important  out- 
potts  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and 
the  lecufity  or  our  dominion — would  be  a  vio- 
fiitiOtt  of  public  faith,  and  a  forfeiture  of  na- 
tional honour.    In  esthnatfaig  the  amount  of 
fierce  necetsary  for  the  service  of  onr  colonies, 
It  was  impossible  to  be  guided  in  any  degree  by 
ttie  force  which   had  snfllced  in  any  former 
period'  of  peace,    tt  was  not  only  requisite 
tHat  adequate  garrisons  should  be    provided 
tttr  every  station,  but  it  was  also  necessary  that 
ife  ihould'  have  a  surplus  force,  in  order  that 
vH*mt^t  have  the  means  of  sending  lelnforce- 
mcntv  from  time  to  thae,  to  placet  at  which 
they  might  be  called  for.    In  the  present  state 
of  our  army  this  could  not  be  done.    It  was 
almost  impossible,  with  such  means,  to  furnish 
iftengtb  for  the  ordinary  dutiesL    On  a  recent 
occasion,  when  the  East  India  Company  sfojd 

in  need  of  a  reiafbrcODent  of  6.000  men,  they 

-■-■-- 

*  «M  <ia  raotollMt  of  Ika  hooit,  Mardi  I , 
p^lSflL 


were  coBipelled  to  detMn  fltt  regfrnentv  wlilc% 
were  onder  orders  for  England,  and  which  had 
already  been  on  foreign  service  more  than  90 
years.    And  Ms  fhct  ted  hiia  to  another  con- 
sideration, which  wai,  that  the  colonial  ser- 
vice  ought  not  to  be  converted  into  a  perpetual 
banishment  fbr  alt  who  were  employed  in  it. 
When  a  man  entered  the  army,  he  devoted  bis 
health — his  hope»-4is  prospects  to  the  aervire 
of  his  conntry.    The  fueling  which  carried  hin 
Ibrvrard.  rendered  him  superlorto  all  eomide- 
rations  of  fortune,  of  personal  convenience,  or 
death.    If  he  were  led  to  the  bed  of  honour,  cr^ 
still  worse,  to  the  bedof  sickneas— wbetber  he 
Ml  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  became  a  victim  to 
the  climate,  atflf  his  friends  in  the  one  case,  and 
theWiferer  In  the  other,  had  the  consolatioa 
tliat  he  had  &Ilen  in  the  protection  of  all  thai 
was  dear  to  man,  ami  his  flkte  was  brigfrtened 
with  the  lustre  reflected  from  the  applaoaes  of 
his    conntry   (cheers).      But  the    caae     was 
widely  dill^rent,  wlien-men  who  had  trbd,  per- 
haps,  in  every  field  of  battle,  whose  names 
were  inserted  lit  every  page  fhat  recorded  the 
victories  of  England,  were  doomed  to  perpe* 
tnal    banishment '  In    some   obscure    colony, 
wearing  Out  the  remabis  of  their  bealrb  in  scow 
unwholesome  climate,  undergoing  all  the  fit- 
tigues  of'dotr,  without  thr  slightesf  hope  of 
distinction  (fear^  hear).    The  house  won  Id  see 
that  such  a  state  of  thii^gs  could  not  be  allowed 
to  continue,  and*  that  it  was  a'  doty  the  j  owed 
to  those  brave  men  who  tiiffhred  in  the  cau^  nf 
their  country,  to  pla^  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  the  means  to  maintarn,  not  only 
proper  garrisons  in  ^ur  colonies,  but  to  reliere 
those  garrisons  at  proper  periods,  and,  what 
was  ofgreat  importance,  at  proper  seaitoo^  of 
the  year  (hear,  heiir).    Assuming  then,  fbr  the 
preseoft,  that  an  augmentation  was  necessary, 
then  came  the  question  as  to  the  manner  of 
making  the  increase.    There  Were  three  ways 
opOn  to  the  Government    First,  the  augmen- 
tation might  have  been  made  by  adding  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  each  regimeiht;  seroadlv*  it 
might  have  been  efibcted  by  raising  entuvly 
new  regiments  t   or,  thirdly,  in  the  mode  ia 
which  te  proposed  to  acconplisb  the  object- 
by  adding  new  Companies,  and  not  rank  and 
file,  to  the  existing  regimentfe.    Now  the  flrsc 
mode,  that  of  adding  rank  and  file,  would  have 
been  Ihe 'cheapest,  because  they  conld  have 
been  added  witnont  the  expense  of  oUcers ;  but 
there  was  the  objection,  that  we  could  noc  ob- 
tain a  sufllfeient  disposable  resei  te  at  bame 
adequate    to.  Ae  proposed  arraagements  for 
local  re-lnforcements.    Tbe  next  would  have 
b^n  the  most  expensive  node,  because  tbe  stai^ 
and -regimental  mlowancea  would  have  beta  is- 
creased.  Now  the  mode  wbich  Im  proposed,  ap* 
peared  to  bidi  to  combine  botfi  advantages 
namely,  comparailvu  cheapness  and  a  dlsiposaila 
reserve.  The  army  was  formed  at  present  of  baf- 
talionsof  elgbtcompanies;  the  strength  of  eacb 
battalion  being  576  rank  and  file.  Il  was  now  la- 
tended  to  add' two  companies,  so  making  eacft 
battaKOn  consist  of  10;  and  these  M)  eompaaies 
were  to  be  divided  into  two  dftstioet  classes  of 
force.      Stx  companies    were    to  fbrm  what 
would  be  the  service  battalion,  and  these  wooM 
consist  of  M  men  eacb  t  the  other  fbur  caai* 
paniet  would  bo  the  battalion  of  reserve,  or  af 
^epot,aiid  #onid  amomt  only  to  S9#  mm  site- 
gether.  Tbus,  when  the  regiment  was  at  bosae, 
the  whole  iro«ld  be  considered  as  one  bafialfoa, 
aadquartM^  togaiberi  bat 
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lotkef  floly  Uie  tixMroug  companiei  would  * 
go  abroad  f  tbe  otlier  &8r  remainiog  at 
Eome  to  recruit,  and  to  provide  for  caaual* 
ties.  At  preseot,  whatever  the  emergency, 
troops  b4d  to  be  raised  and  disciplined.  This 
occnpi^  il  a  long  time ;  and  before  one  casuaily 
was  provided  for,  another  had  occurred.  But 
the  reiMrvc  companies  would  be  always  ready 
in  case  of  necessity,  from  which  draughts  could 
be  made,  sulyect  to  none  of  the  delays  which 
hampered  us  under  the  existing  arrangement 
Another  great  advantage  would  be  this.  At 
present,  if  an  officer  were  suffering  from  ill 
health,  and  were  ordered  home  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Military  Board  of 
Health,  the  Commander-in-Chief  could  only 
give  him  a  limited  leave  of  absence ;  in  conse- 
qoen<»  of  which,  it  constantly  happened  that 
officers  were  compelled  to  go  on  half-pay  i  but 
by  the  new  arrangement,  when  an  officer  came 
home,  he  could  tsike  his  duty  at  home,  and  some 
more  efficient  officer  micht  be  sent  out,  by 
means  of  which,  many  oflscers  would  be  saved 
the  inconvenience  of  personal  service.  The  same 
war  vrith  the  men :  at  present  if  a  private  came 
s<initf  invalided,  he  was  discharged  i  •  bat  by  the 
:•<  H  arrangement,  ahhough  unfit  for  foreign 
service,  be  would  be  employed  at  home  in  drul- 
iog  and  training  the  me&  He  would  thus  be 
saved  compulsory  service,  and  the  country 
saved  die  expence  of  his  pension  (heari  hear). 
He  now  came  to  the  subject  of  the  veteran 
battaiioo — a  force  which  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
band altogether.  It  was  one  of  the  conditions 
upon  whloi  pensions  were  granted  to  soldiers, 
that  they  should  be  forthcoming  for  garrison  or 
velermn  battalions,  whenever  the  Crown  thought 
it  to  call  upon  them.  When  the  veteran  bat- 
lalioos  now  embodied  bad  been  called  out  in 
Iffil,  nobody  had  supposed  that  the  necessity 
for  keeping  them  together  could  have  been  of 
Xoog  continuance.  Theae  men  had  now  been 
embodied  between  three  and  four  years;  and 
it  was  thought  right^  after  so  many  years  of  ser- 
vice, to  let  them  retire  to  their  homes^  to  enjoy 
in  pence  tbe  moderate  pensions  which  their 
country  had  afforded  them :  should  it  be  found 
necesaaij  again  to  assemble  them  in  arms,  the 
pres:^ni  mdulgenee  would  not  lessen  their  ala- 
crity to  obey  the  call.  The  f^onnds,'  then,  on 
which  the  present  increase  was  called  for^  he 
bad  already  stated  to  he  the  service  of  the  co- 
lonies ;  and  he  begged  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  Government  had  not  the  least  reason 
ta  apprehend  a  breach  of  those  friendly  rela- 
tions which  subsisted  between  England  and 
other  powers.  He  should  sit  down  by  moving 
thftt  a  force  not  exceeding  86,893  regular 
troops,  exclusive  offerees  in  lndia»  should  be 
gcaaied  for  the  present  y^. 

Col«  Daviet  said,  that  if  he  could  Uke  the 
case  to  be  precisely  as  the  noble  lord  had  de- 
•ciibed  it,  he  certainly  should  refuse  to  vote 
tbe  increase  of  force  which  was  demanded  t  but 
as  he  believed  that,  there  were  in  our  foreign 
reiatkvQS  abundant  reasons  to  call  for  such  a 
measoRt  be  found  himself  reluctantly  compell- 
ed to  five  his  assent  to  it  Ite  adverted  to  the 
-rnec««ary  quarrel  into  which  England  had 
Ltinn  forced  with  the  Burmese,  and  complained 
tlmi  the  force  kept  up  in  the  colonies  was 
needlessly  large  altogether. 

Mr.  B9bhamMt  objected  to  the  grant  in  a  time 
of  pence,  without  a  full  explanation  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  demanded.  It  ought 
to  be  Zuiown  to  ths  country  that  there  were  not 
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one  hundred  members  preseii4«  when  the  bpim^ 
was  called  upon  to  grant  an  addition  to  oar 
standing  army  of  16,000  men.  He  did  not  feci 
disposed  to  divide  the  house  on  this  motion ; 
but  before  the  votes  were  finally  agreed  to,  he 
should  wish  to  receive  from  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  when  he  should  attend  in  his 
place,  an  explanation  on  two  points — first,  whe- 
ther the  proposed  increase  in  our  armed  force 
had  any  reference  to  the  possession  of  Spain  by 
the  armies  of  France;  and  secondly,  wbet^^er 
the  present  was  to  be  considered  as  tbe  last 
augmentation  of  our  peace  establishment  Wiih 
respect  to  the  augmentation  of  our  forces  in 
Tuilia,  he  would  admit  that,  however  the  pre- 
sent contest  there  had  arisen,  whether  we  were 
right  or  wrong,  it  was  necessary  that  our  milita- 
ry operations  there  should  be  pushed  with  vi- 
gour; and  if  25,000  men  were  not  sufficient  for 
Ihat  purpose,  he  would  consent  to  an  increase 
of  80,000  or  40,000.  But  he  could  not  sanc«- 
tion  such  a  large  establishment  at  hom<*. 

Sir  R,  Wilson  said,  that  looking  at  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  stood  in  relation  to  the  powerp 
of  Europer-and  at  the  results  which  might  at 
no  distant  day  follow  from  the  present  posture 
of  affairs,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  increased 
force  demanded  was  not ,  mor^  than  circum- 
stances required.  He  had  an  opportunity  some 
time  ago  of  witnessing  the  state  of  t^e  garrison 
at  Gibraltar;  and  though  it  was  kept  op  with 
that  order  and  discipline  which  produced  the 
greatest  regularity,  it  was  altogether  iosuffi* 
cient  in  po&t  of  numerical  strength,  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  the  place,  without  exceiaiv# 
personal  fatigue  to  the  men.  He  thought,  to9« 
that  the  great  naval  force  which  France  had  at 
that  time  in  the  bay,  and  its  troops  in  the  vicU 
nity  of  Cadis,  would  require  an  increased  force 
in  the  garrison  (hear,  bear).  Besides,  was  it 
possible  that  we  could  permit  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  tbe  French  troops?  Was  it  possible 
that  we  should  suffer  Portugal,  our  ally,  to  be 
menaced,  fur  its  disposition  to  adopt  a  consti- 
tutional form  of  Government  ?  These  were  points 
of  serious  importance,  which  showed  tbe  neces- 
sity of  our  keeping  op  a  force  which  would 
enable  us  to  assume  that  attitude  which  our 
intsrests  required.  We  had  recently  taken  ao 
important  step,  which  must  lead  to  the  speedy 
and  full  recognition  of  the  South  American 
States.  The  steps  to  which  this  would  lead  on 
the  part  of  England  would  cause  great  heart- 
burnings in  particular  quarters,  against  which 
we  should  be  on  our  guard.  Exigencies  would 
arise  which  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  at 
the  moment;  for  it  would  be  tne  worst  policy 
to  begin  our  preparations  for  a  particular  exi- 
gency, wheii  that  exigency  had  arrived.  He 
would  therefore  give  to  the  Government  of  this 
country  the  means  of  acting  beforehand,  and  if 
they  attended  to  the  true  interests  of  England, 
they  would  use  them  in  that  way  which  would 
draw  down  the  approbation  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen and  the  benedictions  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  it  was  un&ir  to  infer  from  the 
present  comparatively  thin  state  of  the  house, 
that  the  absent  members  were  negligent  of  their 
duty.  The  fact  was«  they  were  fully  sensible 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposed  grant, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  opposed  in  that  way 
which  might  require  their  penonal  attendance 
to  support  it  That  such  was  the  case,  might 
be  inferred  from  the  state  of  the  benches  onpo- 
site,  and  even  from  the  speechea  whickhad  ton 
delivered  on  that  side  by  hon.  membcn  who  par* 
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ffelty  diiiented  firom  the  oratioit  The  gallmnt  be  kad  alwayi  mogfaC  to  do  hnpvtlal  jotice  ba- 
nnerol (Sir  R«  WilM>o)-luul'borB6  tottimoiiy  at  tween  the  poblic  and  the  oficcn  on  irfcoa  tbey 
o<  military  man,  and  a  man  of  honour,  to  the  li-  wrre  bettowed.  Tbo  cam  ia  which  pentiMi 
fUBtion  of  the  garrimn  of  Gibraltar,  and  bad  had  1-eeli  dlscontinned  were  hot  few  hi  nnnber  j 
Mated' bit  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  which  bad  heea 
fnterett  of  cne  army  that  it  should  continue  in  disconttnued  until  after  the  party  bed  nder. 
Its  preient  inefficient  itate.  When  the  houie  gone  the  einmination  of  the  army  medical  bear4, 
heard  from  inch  a  competent  judge  of  military  and  they  had  reported  that  the  injariet  Ibr 
aflalra  aa  tlie  gallant  general,  that  tbia  waa  the  which  the  penaion  had  been  granted,  had  ceih^ 
rituatinn  of  tiie  only  garriaon  which  be  visited,  to  operate  to  the  diaadvantage  of  the  iodifi. 
It  waa  fair  to  aaoume  that  similar  defects  exist-  dual.  He  could  assure  the  boo.  member  that  if 
I  ad  in  our  other  foreign  posaemions ;  and  as  the  he  would  bring  any  case  to  him,  ia  whirb  be 
fact  was,  that  an  Increase  was  required  in  moat  thought  injustice  bad  been  cooinitted  by  <Ki- 
of  them,  he  could  not  see  on  what  grounds  the  continuing  the  pension,  he  would  estanae  it 
notion  codldbe  opposed.  impartially,  and  if  the  iiyasticeweiepmre4, 

Mr.  Caienft  said,  that  If  the  hbn,  members  would  remedy  it  immediately. 

who  usually  sat  on  his  (the  Opposition)  side  bad  Tlie  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

coneeived  the  public  exigencies  did  not  require  — ^ 

Ais  augmentation,  they  would  be  found  at  their  BfbirvAT,  M Amen  7.— On  the  mothn  Ibrbris;- 

posts  to  oppose  it.    Looking  at  the  situation  in  Ing  up  the  report  of  the  committee  of  sppplv.- 

wfakh  we  stood",  he  thought  that  Government  Mr.  Hum*  was  sorrv  that  he  was  prefenied 

ought  to  bq  put  in  possession  of  an  effectual  dis-  from  attending  on  Friday,  whan  the  rawlBtioes 

poeable  force,  and  therefore  he  fully  concurred  for  tiie  fncreaae  of  the  army  were  agnrd  lo. 

-to  the  Yote.  He  could  not  concnr  in  the  proposed  iacmK. 

Mr.  C.  Huiekhutn  said  that  there  were  two  His  gallant  friend  (Sir  R.  Wilson)  mid  thit  Ac 

great    objects    which    ought    to    occupy  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  was  not  adeqaate  Id  in 

'  attention  of  the  Government  and  the   Legis-  defence.    He  found  by  the  last  retanit,  tbt 

iMofe  at  this  tfane :  first,  the  union  and  con-  we  had  S,9()0  men  In  that  fortrem ;  aad  wiik 

•«iilntioii  of  the  people  of  these  iaiandsi  and  such  a  force  be  considered  it  perfectly  ale  4n* 

next,  the  reduction  of  our  expenditure.    But,  ring  a  time  of  peace,  when  it  was  defeadcd  » 

to  a  period  of  general  peace  and  harmony,  he  much  by  the  faith  of  tiwatiea  aa  by  the  ferre  of 

bought  we  ouglit  not  to  be  called  upon  for  anv  arms.    Another  gentleman  had  said  ttoi  tM- 

augmentation  of  oar  military  force.    If  mini-  tional  troopa  were  wanted  In  our  colosiei.   It 

•ten  had  called  for  the  present  Increase  of  what  colonies  }    Was  H  in  the  looisn  Itlaods 

troopi— ay,or  for  ten  times  as  much,  and  more  or  to  Ae  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?    He  tlle««d 

than  ilmt—fortfie  purpose  of  opposing  that  body  that  the  conation  of  the  Ionian  Iilaadt  M 

miscalled  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  anv  preaump-  iieen  much  improved  atoce  the  aecetsioa  of  tb^ 

tuona  lirterference  with  their  liberal  viewa  to-  present  goveraor,  but  he  still  belkfed  thit  if 

srards  the  South  American  colonies,  he  would  Greece  were  free,  the  Inhabitants  wooid  ibsU 

«HHtoglv  support  them.    He  would,  for  such  an  otT  our  protectton,  to  cooseoueBce  of  the  is- 

abject,  be  ready  to  vote  the  last  shilling  of  the  suiting  regulations  with  which  it  was  acc«a- 

ooantry  (hear,  hear).  pamed.    At  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  we  hsd  a 

Mr.  Joht  Smttft  waa  glad  to  And  jihat  the  army  governor,  who  waa  ezcittog  discooteat  by  6$ 

astimates  for  the  present  year  were  of  such  a  most  arUtraiy  proceedlngSf  aad  who  wat^sw- 

mrttire  as  not  to  require  much  of  their  attantion.  pelling  the  moat  valuable  of  the  cotaiM  is 

He  wished  to  drew  the  attention  of  the  commit-  return  home  to  England,  to  obtato  Aalttffr** 

toe  to  the  aituation  of  officers  who  had  received  hb  oppression.    If  fresh  troops  wers  wanHto 

wounds  to  the  service.    If  they  had  lost  a  limb,  contlrm  the  authority  of  aiWfrary  gefsiasft. 

or  received    wounds  which  were  considered  he  for  one  dmnld  be  unwilling  to  gnat  tbok 

equivalent  to  loss  of  limb,  they  received  a  pen-  Instead  of  increasing    the   regular  amy  to 

afon  proportional  to  their  ranlc.    Not  one  word  86,600  men,  he  would  reduce  it  ia  01,600 1  tfd 

was  said  to  the  grant  that  it  was  merely  to  con-  by  so  doing  he  would  get  rid  of  the  wfaidow-tu, 

tinoe  durtog  his  M^sty*s  pleasure;  and  the  and  have  aconsideraMe^awplua  to  sp*n  to 

eonaaquence  was,  that  it  waa  generally  ander-  other  parpoaea.    If  there  aaaat  he  aa  etcaw  a 

atoed  to  cottttnae  during  the  life  of  the  peraon  any  part  of  our  armed  force,  it  ought  ^^1** 

to  whom  it  waa  granted.    Now  to  his  knowledge  our  davy,  which  waa  our  best  and  me«  emc- 

aeveral    pereona    who    had    received    tovere  tnal  defence.    To  put  his  aentiaseuts  ap^  n^ 

wonnda,  had  been  deprived  of  auch  pcnstona  cord,  be  should  usove  a  resolatfoa,  which  wssM 

after  receivtog  them  for  a  considerable  tiase,  meet  the  approbation  of  the  people  out^°* 

.and  had  been  reduced  by  anch  deprivation  to  a  boose,  whatever  might  be  Ha  feie  with  ^^^ 

state  of  very  great  distress.    He  put  it  to  the  preaentatives  withto  Itt^**  Rewlved  ttot,  ■ 

«otnmUtee  whether  individuals  who  had  receiv-  the  ophston  of  this  hovae,  it  fa  aot  nefew^'T* 

'ed  pensions  without  anv  limitolfon  of  the  time  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to  mahtafaw  *^ 

of  their  centtouance,  should  not  be  entitled  to  service  of  the  current  year  the  ■mstof*' 

hold  them  fbr  Hfe.  86,89S  regular  land  forcea,  exclaslve  of  iM* 

Lord  PtfAwertfea  said  he  had  formeriy  been  for  Indto,  and  aho  exclusive  of  9fiC0  rv^aj 

condemned  for  the  extreme iiberality  with  which  marinca,  of  about  7,80|>  of  royal  ailillcty  •■■ 

tbfse  penatons  had  been  administered;  and  the  engtoern, of S9,S58 enrolled mlHtia^yeoiMSfy. 

lion,  member  for  Aberdeen,  whoae  abaenre  (a  and  voluateen  to  Iretond  i  and  of  b&fitO  b»- 

ioud  laugh)-*yea,  for  a  wonder,  the  hon.  mem-  litia,  and  49g000  yeoonamy  aad  vetaatren  « 

her  waanot  prcaent(a  Uugh>~'the  hon.  member  Engtond,  and  of  S^OOO  vetoraaa  i  makiaf  ■> 

Ibr  Aberdeen,  whose  abaence  he  regretted  <aao-  the  whole  257,406  men  actually  to  am^  « 

•fher  laugh)  had  conridered  him  so  prodigal  of  ready  to  he  called  oat  if  aeccsavy  i  aicla«««< 

them,  aa  to  say  dmt  he  would  not  be  aaiisfied  aiso,  of  colontol troapo  at  Ceytoa^tha  Cap*" 

troteat  they  were  taken  from  Mnii    He  would  Good  Hope,  and  to  Afttoa,  ^uaoaBltog  toMoai 

Merely  atate,  that  ia  granttog  thoee  pensieM,  4fiO0  nan,  not  isdadad  to  tht  ahofu 
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Co\^  Mmtm  Mcftnded  the  rMolutloii. 

Ifr.  Witaui  Hotim  contmided  that  the  ttate 
of  the  Weat  Indies  rendered  it  neceanry  for  ni 
to  hftTe  eficient  garrfeons  In  every  bland ;  and 
alMoet  every  governor  had  aent  pressing  reaoi> 
sitioas  to  Government  to  increase  the  numoer 
ef  tioopa,  Tlie  same  was  the  case  in  New 
Soolh  Waleo  and  Van  Dienien*B  Land^  where 
the  milkary  hod  to  perform  the  duties  of  tlie 
poliee. 

Sir  R.  WUa&m  was  anxious  to  Iloow  whetlier 
the  pensions  of  wounded  officers  would  he  in 
fatare  paid  quarterly  instead  of  half  yearly, 
the  advantage  of  wiiich  shorter  period  he  had 
hinted  on  a  former  evening. 

Sir  Ckmrkt  Long  tlmolLed  the  gallant  officer 
for  calling  his  attention  to  this  sobject,  and  as- 
sered  him  of  the  anxious  desire  which  bb  Royal 
lllghm  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  always 
evinced  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of 
tlso  meritorious  class  of  officers,  and  he  (Sir  C. 
Leaf)  sbonld  take  cars  to  carry  the  recommen- 
dation into  effect  from  the  84th  of  June  next. 

Ailer  eosne  forther  desultory  remarha,  the 
house  divided^  when  the  nomhers  were-^ 

For  Mr.  Hume's  resolution,  8-»Afainst  it, 
108— Majority,  94. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson. 

FufOAT,  JvifB  17.--On  the  motion  for  tlie 
Speaker  quittiog  the  chair  to  go  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  #uppjy, 

Mr.  jitmromHe  said,  that  it  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  that  house,  for  any 
ssember  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  motion 
lor  the  Speaker  to  leave  the  chur^  on  going 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  to  state  any  mat- 
ter, which  having  the  appearance  ofagriev- 
aoce,  n^ght  still  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
formalities  of  a  specific  motion.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  every  mpo\ogy  was  due  from  Mm, 
for  atlemptiag  to  originnte  a  discussion  upon 
the  sobject  to  which  be  now  invited  their  atten- 
tioo.  He  proposed  calling  the  attention  of  the 
hottoe  to  the  case  of  one  of  its  members — a  per- 
son who  had  the  honour  to  sit  there  as  the  re- 
pMinuutntive  of  what  he  might  consider  one  of 
the  nouC  important  parts  of  thb  mighty  Empire 

one  whose  services  were  well  known  to 
his  own  country,  and  who  bad  received  from  fo- 
reign princes  the  highest  booonn  wliich  admira- 
tion, gratitude,  or  patriotism,  could  prompt 
them  to  bestow,  in  reward  for  foithfol  services 
and  great  exploits.  He  alluded  to  hb  gallant 
frfemd  the  member  for  Southwark  (Sir  R.  Wil- 
sonV  In  the  6rst  place,  he  disdnctly  and  uoe- 
qoivoeally  declared,  that  he  was  not  about  to 
state  any  thing  that  could,  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree, call  in  question  any  portion  of  the  con- 
doet  of  hb  Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in 
C^rinC  He  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  house 
to  originate  any  such  discuMion  $  nor  was  it  his 
ioteotion  to  call  in  question  the  exercise  of  tlie 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
saisaal  of  hb  gallant  friend.  They  might  differ 
very  asaterially  upon  questions  of  prerogative, 
bet  be  hoped  tiiat  those  differences  would  not 
be  allowed  anv  place  in  this  discussion.  Nor 
did  be  complain  of  the  opinions  formerly  ez- 
pteaaed  by  any  gentleman  against  hb  gallant 
friend,  much  less  did  be  ask  for  any  retractation 
of  soch  opinions.  His  object  was  to  persuade 
tbe  boose  to  do '  honour  to  itielf  by  expressing 
lt«  sympathy  for  one  whose  emioent  services 
nod  pertonat  worthy  whotu  noble  and  generous 


feelings,  had  endeared  him  to'aH' who  knew  himt 
including  a  large  proportion  of  th.U'hoose.    If, 
in  the  passages  of  hb  life  which  hbd  been  in  the 
eye  of  the  country  and  in  the  fece  of  hiseun- 
mies,  some  errors  had  been  observed,  even  faiu 
enemies  would  admit  that  those  errors  resulted 
from  the  escem  of  a  generous  and  ardent  spirit, 
the  transports  of  which  merely  wanted  mere 
control.    Hb  military  career  of  89  yeara  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  decree,  which  was 
not  preceded  by  any  conrt-marflal.    Looking 
at  his  whole  career,  his  eminent  qualities,  his 
honourable  and  useful  services,  and  hb  long 
military  life,  he  would  ask  bad  not  his  punish- 
ment been  more  than  enough  ?  Was  be  lorn  cIk- 
rished  by  his  constituents  ?     Was  he  less  es- 
teemed by  hb  profession?    Was  the  career 
HUtch  best  suited  hts  gallant  spirit  to  be  for 
ever  closed  ?    He  was  dismissed  without  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martbL     The  house,  being 
moved,  refused  to  investigate  hb  case.  Many 
who  now  heard  him  could  witnem  t^  the  temper 
>and  moderation  with  which  hb  gallant  IHood 
conducted  himself  on  that  occasion.    It  had 
been  a  source  of  gratification  and  pride  to  Us 
friends  who  then  supported  him,  over  since. 
Many  who  voted  against  Urn  from  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  were  ready  to  express  their  kindly 
feelings  towards  blm,  and  their  admiration  at 
his  conduct  in  that  trying  period.    Conriderii^ 
tbe  age  of  the  individual,  and  that  thb  was  pro- 
bably the  last  session  of  the  paribment,  ho 
wished  to  appeal  to  the  bouio,  and  espociaily  to 
those  memben  who  were  now  engaged  in  ihe 
profemion  of  hb  gallant  frbnd,  for  some  doHn* 
ration  of  their  kindnem  towarils  Um.    He  sarar 
obout  him  some  of  the  companions  in  anna  or 
his  gallant  friend^— some  who  had  shared  in 
common  with  him  hb  trials  and  hb  dangun^  To 
them  he  appealed,  if,  upon  tlm  Inie  pMmotion, 
his  gallant  friend  had  been  restored  to  (hat  si** 
tuntion  which  be  had  attained  by  hb  briUiiidt 
services,  would  not  tbe  army  have  been  gratW 
fled— would  not  hb  brother  officers  have  been 
delighted  }    He  abstained  from  partieularining 
the  brilliant  feaU  in  which  Ms  gallant  friend 
had  b^en  engaged.    In  any  testimony  which  he 
could  give,  be  ought  to  warn  the  house  that  he 
gave  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  warm  and  ardeit 
frbndship  which  he  felt  for  his  gallant  friaad. 
He  only  wished  the  house  to  listen  to  the  opl* 
nion  of  those  who  knew,  and  could  rightly  up- 
precbte  the  character  and  services  of  us  gallant 
friend.  If  the  expression  of  that  opinion  should 
be  such  as  he  confidently  antklpated,  then  he 
knew  the  effect  whirb  it  would  have  in  its  re- 
presentation in  the  proper  quarter.    Ho  wislwd 
not  to  be  misunderstood.    He  was  not  suggest* 
ing  to  any  member  the  performance  of  any  tiling 
which  would  not  asroadily  spring  from  die  ex- 
ercise of  their  own  free  will  -^Mich  lew  did  he 
seek  by  thb  to  shackle  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  which  were  vested  in  the  Crown  and  ita 
ndnbters:  but  he  spoke  in  reference  to  the^ 
known  kindnem  of  a  benign  Sovereipi,  and  hb* 
benevolent  intentions  to  those  who  had  feitb- 
fully  sod  aealously  served  bun.   Such  an  act  of- 
grace  and  fovour  as  that  to  which  he  alladod, 
would  be  most  grntaful  to  the  house,  highly  aa« 
tisfactery  to  the  profession,  and  a  niatter  of  ra- 
joicing  to  the  country.    Ho  was  aot  dictating 
any  particular  method  for  carrying  thb  object 
into  effect.    He  was  only  endeavouring  to  arm 
those  upon  whom  the  afhir  would  devolve,  with 
reasons  for  furthering  the  generona  intentloos 
of  the  Sovereign  to  all  hb  sseHlorMNit  Mrvantiu 
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If  theie  iiif fetUoni  thonld  lead  to  the  reftont* 
tion  of  his  gallant  friend,  it  would  make  him 
happy  to  think  that  be  had  been  the  humble  in- 
8(rumcnt  for  bringing  about  that  object  (loud 
and  fervent  eheering). 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  the  same  motive  which 
bad  formerly  made  him  withhold  his  assent  tj  a 
motion  for  inquiry  upon  the  dismissal  of  hia  gal- 
lant friend,  bow  induced  him  to  express  his 
gratlfieatioo  at  the  sentiments  of  the  learned 
gent.  To  excite  discussion  upon  the  former 
errors  of  his  gallant  friend  would  be  bad 
taste  and  bad  feeling  in  him.  However  they 
might  have  demanded  attention,  they  were  for« 
gotten.  No  other  recoilectioni  were  now 
preserved  but  the  services  of  his  gallant  friend. 
His  restoration  would  be  received  with  accla- 
luations  by  the  whole  country,  and  would  be 
felt  almost  as  a  personal  obligatioo  by  eyery 
member  of  the  house. 

Col.  9Vod»h9Ug€  hailed  this  at  a  most  welcome 
proposition.  It  was  the  more  commendable, 
because  it  dictated  no  particular  course  to  the 
Government  Looking  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
ttio^e  in  the  probable  line  of  succession,  it  was 
clear  that  acts  of  benevolence,  of  oblivion,  of 
grace  and  favour,  were  most  congenial  to  tbem 
all.  He  hoped  for  the  best  results  from  tiie  ex- 
preision  of  the  opiniont  of  the  boose. 

Lord  W.  Bwtinek  said,  that  as  the  opinion  of 
the  profession  was  asked  relative  to  the  merits 
of  the  gallant  member,  he  ventired  to  say,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  army  generally,  that 
there  was  no  oficer  in  our  senrice,  whose 
biavery  and  conduct  had  shed  greater  lustre  on 
the  British  arms,  or  imd  rendered  more  essent^l 
services  to  his  country  than  he  (Sir  R.  Wilson) 
bad  (loud  cheers).  It  was  not  for  him  to  enter 
into  each  of  the  errors,  if  any  errors  bad  been 
committed  by  tlie  gallant  ofllcer  i  neither  was 
It  his  wish  to  direct  the  Crown  In  the  course 
which  it  ought  to  pursue,  as  he  thought  with 
the  learned  member  who  Introdnced  the  sulgect, 
that  it  was  better  to  leave  the  matter  In  the 
hands  of  those  Royal  Personages,  with  whom 
resided  the  power  of  reversing  what  had  already 
been  done^ 

Sir  M,  fV,  Bidli^  had  been  long  Intimately 
acquainted  with  the  gallant  ofllcer,  and  in  no 
man  had  he  ever  met  greater  Integrit v,  spfarit, 
gallantry,  or  honovr  (loud  cheers).  Ir  the  gal- 
lant ofllcer  had  committed  errors,  he  was  sore 
they  must  have  been  errors  aridng  from  the 
very  best  feelings,  and  from  the  wreckless  gal- 
lantry and  spirit  with  which  he  espoused  any 
{larticnlar  cause.  But  if  such  errors  ever  ex- 
ited, they  must  be  forgotten  in  the  recollection 
of  his  former  brilliant  services  i  and  if  the  royal 
favour  should  be  in  unison  with  the  opinion  of 
that  house,  it  would  restore  bim  to  that  rank  to 
which  he  was  an  ornament,  and  the  honour  and 
character  of  which  he  would  never  tamteh. 

Sir  Rmald  Ftrguaon  said,  that  he  had  often, 
and  at  a  distant  period,  served  with  hb  gallant 
firiend,  and  he  would  venture  to  say,  Siat  no 
man  in  the  British  army  had  so  invariably  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  gallantry  and  bravery  as 
.he  bad  (hear,  hear).  And  he  felt  that  the  resto- 
ration of  that  gallant  oflker  to  a  service  of 
which  he  had  been  so  great  an  ornament,  would 
be  received  by  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  by 
the  Hoose  of  Commona,  with  the  greatest  pos- 
tlble  satitfactloD.  The  conduct  of  his  gallant 
friend  reqair^  no  eulogy  from  him,  but  he 
humbly  hoped  that  'some  gallant  oficers  oppo- 
iHe,  one  of  whom  (Sir  G.  Muvmy)  wai  looked 


upon  as  one  of  the  highest  mlHiary  w.h^wtties 
in  the  country  (hear,  hear),  vrould  not  abstaia 
from  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  military  cha. 
racter  and  conduct  of  his  gallant  fri*.Qd  (hear« 
hear). 

Sir  O.  Jfwray  ooiild  not  refkain  frosa  expres- 
sing the  great  pleasure  he  had  in  bearvsg  testi- 
mony to  the  military  character  and  sendees  of 
the  gallant  ofllcer.  He  bad  oarred  with  ban 
abroad,  and  he  knew  no  man  possetsed  of  more 
of  those  qualities  suited  to*  the  ^litary  service 
than  that  gallant  ofllcer  (hear,  hear)  \  aad  it 
would  ^ive  him  great  pleasore  to  sec  the  gal- 
lant ofllcer  restored  to  Us  rank  and  atatioa  hi 
the  service  (bear,  hear).  At  the  saaw  tlMe^bs 
conid  not  help  saying,  that  if  his  gallant  fHend 
would  confine  his  abilities  within  their  proper 
channel,  they  would  be  rendered  the  more  va- 
luable to  the  service  and  to  tho  country  <fcr«r, 
from  the  minnterial  benches).  N*  one  was 
more  anxions  than  he  (Sir  G.  Murray)  waa  to 
main  tain  tide  opinion  of  the  service^  and  to  pie- 
serve  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  over  the 
anny.  Thist  power  must  be  placed  soasewheta, 
and  no  where  could  it  be  better  placed  than  fas 
the  hands  of  his  most  gracious  M^iosty,and  of 
the  royal  and  illustrious  Porsonagaa  wim  ncted 
under  the  controul  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  imt  wish  to  detain  the 
house — all  parts  of  which,  he  waa  glad  to  tee. 
were  ready  to  bear  testimony,  to  the  fallesi  ana 
most  ample  extent,  to  what  had  been  saM  by 
his  learned  friend.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  been  con- 
sulted by  the  gallant  oflkcr  upon  the  snhjict 
of  his  removal  from  the  army,  and  he  tonld 
benr  positive  and  solemn  testimony  of  hb  Imv* 
log  defended  his  conduct  against  certain  polW 
tical  adversaries  with  the  utmost  hnmnn  exer* 
tion  of  forbearance  \^-ol  ferheaimnce,  the  mar. 
to  be  admired,  because  he  was  at  that  time  I* 
possession  of  certain  Important  docnminiB 
but  he  nobly  disdained  to  act  upon  thamu 

The  conversation  rested  here,  and  thn  Spanker 
left  the  chair. 

Yeomanrjf  Catalr^. 

FmroAT,  Jolt  I. — Mr.  Siuart  WmHt^ n Mltd 
to  know,  whether  there  was  any  IntentJan  en 
the  part  of  government  to  give  any  nddltJansI 
allowances  or  pay  to  the  yeoouuBfy  cavnlry  ef 
the  country  I 

Mr.  Pooi  replied,  thnt  no  mnn  wns  toocn  db- 
posed  than  himself  to  consider  highly  Ae  ser- 
vices of  the  yeomanry  cavnlir.  Sense  of  the 
regiments  had  lately  resigned,  howefei » efhrrs 
were  inefficient.  He  had  accepted  their  lei^ 
nation,  though  he  did  fUl  jaatice  to  iMr  am^ 
vkea  and  tl^lr  merits.  Among  elher  pfepaii> 
tions,  it  had  been  soggettcd  that  they  shew  ho 
allowed  exemptions  frem  the  bnrden  ef  ccfttla 
civil  ofllces,  sndi  as  that  ef  constnhlct  bet  It 
waa  of  great  fanportnnce  to  the  public  to  maia- 
toin  the  respectability  of  the  oflce  ef  ceaMaMe; 
and  it  was  especially  Important  in  cenMrv  dlr 
tricts  to  All  it  with  pmdent  and  rrepectaMe  in- 
dlTldnals.  He,  ler  en»,  would  prefer  makiaff 
a  direct  settled  addition  to  the  pay  ef  fee  yee- 
•nanry  cavalrv,  to  the  ginntinf  tiwm  esem^ 
tions  of  this  ktod.  He  aet  a  high  vnlne  epsn 
their  services,  but  was  net  nt  present  pieneisd 
with  any  measure  of  the  kind  alluded  to  by  hm 
hon.  friend. 

Mr.  X4fflsfen  bote  testhnony  te  tke  YOfy  hcn^> 
flcial  results  of  the  tevislun  of  the  veestasvy 
cavalry  corps  ettahlUiaestiv  which  Ms  it.  f 
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fri«nd  (Mr.  Peel)  had  caaied  to  be  made  lait 
year. 

Mr.  HtoHc  and  Mr.  Maitrfy  concarred  in  this 
expreuion  of  approbation ;  the  latter  {^ent.  re- 
commending that  every  corps  which  was  not  in 
efficient  state  should  resign. 

31r.  Peel  obser? ed,  that  he  inteaded,  in  fn* 
ture,  to  require  these  troops  to  go  out  on  per* 
manent  duly  for  ccrtiJn  continued  Inter rals, 
taking  care  not  to  make  them  so  frv^nent  as  to 
be  bardensome  to  the  cnnntry. 


Navy  Estim€Ue8. 

Hoir&ar,  Feb.  14.*-The  house  having  re- 
sol  red  Into  a  committee  of  supply, 

Sir  Oewge  Oerk  stated  several  reasons  which 
had  opesated  to  swell  the  estimatesof  this  year 
beyoad  those  of  the  last.  An  addition  of  rorce 
was  required,  not  only  to  repress  the  pirates  at 
Cuba,  bat  to  protect  the  interests  of  British 
merchandise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  infant 
states,  whose  rights  being  but  recently  recog* 
njzed,  might  still  become  subiects  of  conflict. 
An  increase  of  expense  had  been  created  by 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  commodities  used  in 
the  service,  especially  the  article  of  iron,  which 
had  mora  than  doubled  since  the  parliament 
met.  But  the  chief  additional  expense  had 
been  incurred  in  consequence  of  some  whole- 
some and  beneficial  alterations  in  the  vic- 
tualling system.  What  were  called  the  ban- 
yan-days were  abolished ;  and  it  having  been 
felt  that  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits- allowed 
waa  inimical  to  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  a 
dimittotion  had  been  made  in  the  allowance  'if 
grog^  .  Many  experienced  officers  atlribufad 
the  offences  which  usually  led  to  a  rigoruus 
exereiee  of  discipline  to  toe  second  allowance 
of  grog.  The  saving  effected  on  this  article 
was  given  to  the  men  for  pocket-mone>  paid 
auMtfily  on  the  stations,  wherever  they  might 
be,  at  8s.  per  month,  to  petty  officers  and  sea- 
men. The  warrant  and  commissioned .  officers 
look  BO  additional  allowance  for  the  reduction. 
The  men  were  also  served  with  tea.-*^He 
then  moved  that  89^)00  men,  including  9000 
marines,  be  granted  for  the  year  1885. 

Sir  J.-TerkB  wished  to  hear  from  some  of  his 
gallant  friends  who  had  served,  how  the  new 
ptan  ef  victualling  worked  in  the  navy.  He 
had  doubts  as  to  the  plan  of  commoting  tea  for 
grog.  What  could  be  expected  from  that  herb 
whteh  was  little  better  than  clover-dust  ?  He 
feared  that  the  objections  to  serving" in  the 
navy  vronld  not  be  done  away  among  the  old 
eaamen  by  a  diminution  of  their  gnig. 

Sir  6.  Ceckbum  said,  that  tlM  new  system 
worked  surprisingly  well.  The  admirals  and 
cosansaisden  on  the  stations  found  the  greatest 
advaotagca  from  it.  It  was  hailed  with  three 
cheers  by  the  crews  of  many  of  the  ships  on 
receiving  the  information.  The  tea  was  not 
given  instead  of  grog  i  the  tea  and  the  grog  had 
nothlag  to  do  with  each  other.  The  men  were 
•paid  in  pocket-money  all  that  was  taken  away 
in  grog,  and  they  had  the  tea  besides.  The 
porttoo  of  grog  which  had  been  stopped,  Was 

kde  up  to  the  men  in  pocket-money :  and  one 
tor  this  change  imd  been,  that  when  the 

^n  went  into  port  without  money  in  their 
pockets,  they  were  apt  to  desert;  whereas  they 
might  new  amuse  themnelves  without  being  lia- 
ble to  the  mme  temptation.  But  nothing  de- 
maadqd  more  praise  thisn  abolishing  the  banyan- 
days.    The  sailor  was  entitled*  to  a  pound  of 


beef  per  day.  He  used  to  receive,  Intfead  of 
six  pounds  of  beef,  two  pounds  of  flour,  an4 
four  pounds  of  pork,  and  then  he  westidd  thathv 
had  six  pounds  of  beef.  He  now  received  that 
which  was  properly  due  to  him  under  its  right 
name.  They  had  before  been  allowed  a  l^go 
quantity  of  peas,  enough,  in  fiict,  to  supply  m 
hog-stye  I  but  they  never  ale  them,  and  the 
article,  or  at  least  its  value,  went  into  the  poc« 
ket  of  the  purser.  .  No  one  could  doubt  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  present  plan. 

Sir  J.  Cojfim  was  surprised  that,  his  gallant 
friend  should  object  to  that  healthful  beverage 
tea,  and  nicknar  e  it  brick-dust  (loud  laugh  • 
ttr)^ — ^not  brick*  dust,  bnt  clever-dust  (laugh- 
ter). 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  tou 

On  the  next  vote,  for  S80,450K,  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war  for  188&, 

Mr.  Hum*  said,  he  thought  a  more  explicit 
account  ought  to  be  laid  before  thb  bouse,  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  former  jfoar,  so  that  they 
might  coibpare  it  with  what  was  proposed  for 
the  present.  They  oUgbt  to  be  informed  what 
was  the  amount  of  articles  made  use  of,  and 
what  was  the  expenm  of  wear  and  tear  for  the 
number  of  ships  employed. 

Sir  G.  Codtbum  said,  the  expepse  which 
might  be  incurred  for  wear  and  tear  of  vessels 
at  sea  was  quite  uncertain.  The  vote  of  lasl 
year  having  been  found  short,  Ss.  a-man  addU 
tlonal  was  required  by  the  present  vote,  whichf 
it  was  computed,  would  cover  the  deficiency. 

Sir  J.  Terke  observed,  that  the  sweeping 
phrase  of  **  wear  and  tear,'*  meaning  the  wear 
rf  hulls,  masts,  and  spars,  and  the  tear  of  can* 
vaa,  had  been  In  use  fcx  a  great  many  years. 
Now,  he  Could  see  no  reason  why  the  com- 
Bissionere  at  the  dock-yards  cou^d  not  give  a 
more  detailed  account  of  this  sort  of  expendi- 
ture. They  might  state  what  had  been  the  wear 
of  hulls  and  masts,  and  the  tear  of  sails,  for 
any  given  period.  He  did  not  know  why  the 
pltftlculan  of  this  description  of  expenditure 
should  be  wrapped  up  and  concealed  in  these 
old-fashioned  words. 

Mr*  Croker  said,  the  wear  and  tear  inclnded 
the  consideration  of  the  sixe  of  the  ships,  the 
service  on  which  they  were  to  be  employed  for 
the  current  year,  and  other  matters  ot  so  high  a 
political  nature  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to 
adopt  the  eipUnatory  mode  that  had  been  sug- 
gested. This  vote  of  wear  and  tear  was.  In 
some  degree,  a  vote  of  confidence  to  govcmr 
ment.  The  estimate  of  the  last  year  was  al- 
ways made  the  foundation  of  the  new  estimate. 
But  he  submitted  to  the  hon.  member,  whether, 
taking  an  enlarged  view  of  the  question,  witb- 
ont  any  reference  to  the  present  pacific  state  of 
Europe,  it  would  not  be  impolitic  to  discloie 
the  state  of  our  naval  force. 

Mr.  Maierfy  never  before  heard  such  an  ex- 
planation in  that  house.  The  hon.  Secretary 
(Croker)  stated  that  this  was  a  sum  voted  in 
confidence  to  his  Majesty's  ministers.  Now  be 
thought  it  really  was  a  vote  for  wear  and  tear  t 
if  so,  why  not  produce  a  regular  estimate  ?  But 
the  hon.  Sec  said,  there  was  something  beyond 
that  (no,  no,  from  Mr.  Croker).  Certainly,  no 
more  would  be  expended  than  was  absolutely 
for  wear  and  tear;  and  should  there  be  any 
surplus,  that  was,  he  supposed,  as  this  was  m 
vote  of  confidence,  to  be  disposed  of  as  minis- 
ters thought  fit. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  hon.  Sec.  would  not 

give  an  account  of  the  wear  and  Icar,  lest  the 

J  enemy  dmuld  find  out  the  strength  and  disposi- 
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tloB  of  oar  naval  force  f  althongb  tliereliap- 
peMd  to  be  a  g:eotleman  of  the  name  of  Mor- 
ffmy,  who  printed  a  yearly  statement  under  the 
bon.  Sec/s  own  auspices,  so  that  any  Power, 
by  procDiing  that  list,  wonld  icnow  perfectly 
well  in  what  part  of  the  world  our  naval  force 
was  stationed,  and  in  what  amount  He  pro- 
tested against  this  as  a  vote  of  confidence.  In 
the  expenditure  of  money,  he  placed  no  confi- 
dence in  any  man  (a  laugh).  The  house  would 
not  do  its  doty  if,  in  voting  money  for  the  army 
mad  navy,'  it  allowed  such  confidence  to  lull  its 
watchfulness  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Maberly  agreed  With  bis  bon.  friend 
{Bir.  Hume),  that  when  money  was  called  for, 
the  house  ought  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  was  to  foe  appropriated.  He 
hoped  that  in  the  next  year  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  wear  and  tear  would  be  laid  before 
them. 

Hie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  next  vote  for  94,8501.  for  ordnance 
for  the  sea-service, 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  distinctly  what 
the  vote  was  for.  -  Under  the  head  of  charge  for 
ordnanre,  be  observed  an  item  **  for  boats  hired 
at  Queenborough,  2S,O0OL'*  Now  it  was  noto- 
rious, that,  of  the  persons  employed  in  those 
boats,  1G0  out  of  190  were  freemen  of  Queen- 
borough.  Queenborough,  it  should  be  observ- 
ed, sent  two  members  to  parliament,  who  were 
returned  by  those  persons.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  saying  so  much  per  head  per  man  for  ord- 
nance, Ft  irould  be  more  satisfactory  to  give 
the  items  of  expenditure  in  detail — so  much  for 
gunpowder,  so  much  for  ordnance,  &c.  When 
94,0001.  was  placed  in  one  line,  as  the  sum  ne- 
cessary, at  5s.  per  head  per  man,  it  looked  as  if 
every  man  in  the  fleet  participated  in  it.  He 
hoped  that  in  future  a  specific  account  of  the 
ornnance  expenditure  would  be  produced,  that 
individuals  might  have  an  opportunity  of  check- 
ing every  item. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  was  sorry  that  the  clerk  of  the 
ordnance  (Mr.  Ward,)  who  could  give  a  better 
explanation  than  he  could,  was  not  in  the  boose. 
But  he  understood  from  him « that  after  doe  con- 
sideration, the  sum  proposed  was  found  to  be 
the  lowest  for  which  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores  could  be  supplied  for  the  current  year. 
With  respect  to  the  boats  mentioned  by  the  bon. 
gent.,  he  should  only  say,  that  if  boats  were 
required  to  carry  powder  to  the  ships  in  bar- 
hour,  it  was  necessary  that  tliey  should  be 
charged  in  the  ordnance  estimate. 

Mr.  MabeHjf  said,  every  one  knew  that  it 
was  a  complete  annuity  to  become  a  freeman 
of  Queenborough,  for  he  was  sure  of  getting 
ooe  of  these  boats,  to  sail  up  and  down  the 
Thames  in,  half  employed  and  half  idle. 

Mr.  IJume  said,  the  boats  were  not  wanted  c 
out  of  twenty-three  that  were  at  Queenborough, 
five  only  were  used  in  the  last  year.  The  pay, 
however,  went  on  as  usual.  The  jurats  of 
Queenborough  wore  captains  and  mates  of 
those  boats,  which,  perhaps,  explained  the  cir- 
cumstance* 

The  resolntioD  was  agreed  to. 

LORDS,  Monday,  FaBRUAaT  81. —  The 
Earl  of  Damley  presented  a  petition  from  Mr. 
John  Burridge,  praying  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  navy,  lie  said  tliat  he  presented  it 
the  more  readily,  as  it  would  give  his  noble 
fHead  an  opportunity  to  clear  op  a  suspicion 
wUch  veiy  generally  prevailed)  of  the  navy  nut  f 


being  in  that  state  of  eficleacy  la  wUci  It 
ought  to  be  kept.  There  was  a  aaspicfaa 
abroad  that  the  navy  was  more  or  leas  aifected 
with  the  dry  rot. 

Lord  MebaOU  said,  that  as  fiv  aa  regarded 
any  general  decay,  he  conld  ssost  pnoatively 
contradict  such  a  stetement.       Soase  psirtial 
instances  of  decay  there  always  most  lie  ;  bat 
beyond  that  it  was  absolutely  untrue  (bat  there 
was  any  decay  in  the  navy.    The  petitioa  casse 
from  a  person  who  bad  a  nostrnm  for  caring 
the  dry  rot.    Cases  of  ships  which  had  bees 
pointed  out  in  support  of  this  allegation  of  dry 
rot,  had  been  inquired  into,  and  the  state  of 
those  ships  had  been  proved  to  be  quite  the  re- 
verse of  tlie  representefion  made.    A  strict  in- 
vestigation had  been  instituted,  and  the  saoM 
ample  details  on  the  stete  of  every  sUp  la  the 
navv  had  been  obtained.    The  resalt  was,  that 
if  they  were  to  teke  any  period  of  history,  te- 
king  into  consideration  ue  Damber  of  ahips. 
and  comparing  it  widi  the  present,  tbey  woold 
select  the  latter  as  that  period  in  wUch  the 
greater  number  of  ships  were  to  be  Ibaiid  la  a 
sound  stote,  and  likely  to  last  long.    Daring 
the  war,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber, ships  were  occasionally  bailt  oi*  fimbtr 
liable  to  decay  foster  than  that  of  which  aUps 
were  built  in  ordinary  times.    Bat  the  Kavy 
Board  now  guarded  agaiast  the  oae  of  that  mtx 
of  timber.    Many  propositions  had  been  mode 
for  preventing  a  too  rapid  decay «  bat  be  set  aa 
value  on  any  nostrum.    The  only  efiactaal  rv- 
med  v  was  to  use  good  and  well  seasoard  oalu 
In  the  want  of  good  native  oak,  it  had  be«« 
found  necessary  to  resort  for  a  sappij  to  Aa 
north  of  Germany,  and  other  parts,  where  cer- 
tainly enough  was  to  be  had,  bat  of  aa  Inforior 
quality. 

The  Earl  of  DamUy  was  happy  that  ha  coald 
corroborate  arhat  had  follen  frooi  Us  aehW 
friend  with  respect  to  tlie  present  eScleacy  af 
the  navy.  He  could  speak  more  particaJariv 
with  respect  to  one  first-rate,  tiM  Howe«wbiA 
had  been  represented  to  be  in  a  stote  of  decay. 
He  knew  the  persons  who  examined  that  sMp, 
on  the  opinion  of  one  of  whom  he  coald  place 
the  most  implicit  reliance,  and  he  had  been  a^ 
sured  that  a  sounder  ship  never  was  sarveyed. 
With  the  exception  of  a  plank  or  two,  she  was 
found  to  be  in  a  perfect  eficieat  stote.  The 
manner  in  which  the  British  navy  was  now  caa- 
stituted  did  credit  to  the  Admiralty  t  and  hs 
agreed  with  his  noble  friend,  if  the  aamher  and 
sUe  of  the  ships  were  compared,  there  aever 
was  a'  period  when  it  was  to  a  better  siai& 
Having  formerly  had  occaston  to  make  remarks 
of  a  contrary  nutare,  be  was  glad  thla  opperta- 
nity  for  expressing  hb  opinioo  had  occomd. 

COMMONS,  MoiroAT,  FsBavAKT  f  l.^TW 
boose  having  resolved  itself  into  a  coamiHee  sf 
supply. 

Sir  G.  OerJi  in  proceeding  with  the  aavy  esti- 
mates, observed,  that,  on  the  extraordiaaries  of 
the  navy,  there  was  an  increase  in  tite  jwamyt 
year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  of  itO^IOOL 
This  arose  from  the  enhanced  price  of  ssatcfials, 
and  from  the  additional  ex  pcnae  of  wear  aad  tear. 
On  theordinary  estimate,  there  was  aa  I 
80,0001.,  in  consequence  of  a  very 
addition  having  been  made  in  the  wages  of  the 
artificera  employed  in  the  dock-yarda.  For  lbs 
last  four  years  they  bad  been  restricted  to  fiva 
days  in  the  week  instead  of  working  dariag  the 
entire  six.  llMy  wen  now,  hairaTeri  oapliyai 
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likfWfftQni  ilie  tlx  days,  wldch  sniBcieotly  ac^ 
Gonnted  for  the  increased  ezpenie.  The  turn 
iroted  last  year  was  476/)0OI.  This  yeac  about 
6fi0,000I.  would  be  necessary.  On  the  half* 
pav,  pensions,  and  superannuations,  tiiere  was  a 
reduction.  A  considerable  sum  was  charged 
for  carrying  on  several  of  the  new  works  on 
the  coast.  Aiaongst  these,  one  of  the  roost  pro- 
minent was  the  docks  at  Sheemess.  Formerly 
the  charge  was  made  for  carrying  on  works, 
which  were  nearly  finished,  and  it  was  not  in- 
tended by  the  Admiralty  to  have  gone  on  any 
fisrther ;  but  an  offer  was  made  to  them  by  the 
architect,  that  if  he  were  permitted  to  proceed 
more  rapidly,  and  to  use  the  materials  and  nu- 
chinery  be  had  tm  the  spot,  he  would  finish  the  new 
works  in  a  short  period,  and  at  a  reduced  price. 
It  was  estimated  that  50,0001.  would  complete 
ihe  oadertaking.  The  architect  was  to  receive 
4001.  a  year,  and  to  be  allowed  S^  per  cent,  on 
any  money  he  might  advance,  should  it  be 
fonad  neressary.  beyond  the  50,0001.  The  sum 
of  795,00OL,  which  btood  in  the  first  column  of 
the  estimate,  might  be  considered  sutficient  for 
all  the  works.  There  was  an  increase  on  the 
•stimato  for  the  works  in  progress  at  Plymouth 
Soand.  Independent  of  the  ordinary  works, 
they  were  building  a  light-house  there,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  that  part  of  the  break- water 
which  aiyoined  the  light-bouse  should  be  built 
more  substantially  than  the  other  portions  of  it 
This  was  the  reason  why  there  was  so  large  an 
addition  to  the  sum  necessary  for  completing 
this  g^eat  notional  undertaking.  1 1  should  also 
be  observed,  that  the  break-water  had  received 
some  damage  from  the  hurricane  of  November 
last.  But  it  was  satisfactory  to  be  enabled  to 
state,  that  the  muchief  was  not  of  any.  very 
considerable  extent;  and  it  was  proved,  on  that 
occasion,  that  it  was  perfectly  suited  to  effect 
the  deject  for  which  it  was  erected.  It  was 
now  nearly  completed,  and,  when  finished,  even 
with  this  additional  charge,  would  come  within 
the  asDOont  of  the  estimate  of  1818.  The  esti- 
mate, before  the  iigury  from  the  gales,  was 
S86,00QL,  it  would  be  now  295,0001.  Some 
alteration  would  be  made  in  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  victualling  department,  &c.  at 
Plymoothu  At  present,  those  establishments 
stood  at  opposite  sides  of  the  harbour.  The 
establishment  at  South  Down,  where  the 
brewery  and  cooperage  were  situate,  was  very 
far  removed  from  the  ships,  and  was  only  ac- 
cessible at  particular  tUnes  of  the  tide.  This 
was  an  inconvenience  which  the  Admiralty 
meant  to  remove.  The  .establishment  was  not 
built  on  gromnd  the  property  of  the  Crown,  but 
was  held  by  lease,  which  lease  was  now  nearly 
expired.  It  was  intended  to  purchase  it,  and 
to  re-bnild  the  old  houses,  as  had  been  recom- 
■leaded  by  Earl  St.  Vincent  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  It  was  also  in 
contemplation  to  build  a  sea-wall,  for  the 
greater  security  and  convenience  of  shipping. 
The  expense  altogether  would  amount  to  about 
40fiOOl.  He  concluded  by  moving  for  the  sum 
of  54,8861.  5s.  Id.  to  defray  the  salaries  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Admiralty  office  for 
the  year  1825l 

Mr.  Bmne  could  not  understand  why  so  lare e 
an  expense  was  incurred  on  account  of  toe 
navy.  If  the  promises  held  out  in  former  years, 
were  worthy  of  the  smallest  attention,  tlmt  ex- 
pense ought  now  to  be  sensibly  diminished. 
The  house  might  imagine,  because  there  was 
only  an  increase  of  z00»0001.  this  year,  and 


800,000t.  last  year,  that  the  matter  waa  of.  no 
unpartance.  But  the  real  question  was,  whe- 
ther  Ihe  amount  was  really  necessary.  In 
1816,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
into,  and  estimate  the  probable  expense  of  the 
navy  for  that  and  subsequent  years,  and  they 
maile  their  eport  accordingly.  And  now,  in 
1885,  instead  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
expense  being  reduced,  it  was  actually  greater 
than  it  was  in  1817.  So  that,  though  a  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  one  or  two  years,  they  were 
now  increasing  the  charge  very  considerably. 
They  had  been  told,  and  thev  bad  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, that  a  very  great  decrease  would  be 
effected  in  an  important  article— the  half  pay 
and  allowances.  But,  so  far  from  that  expense 
being  lowered  to  the  eitent  to  fihich  hopes  had 
been  held  out,  from  5  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent.. 
It  was  now  very  nearly  as  great  as  when  the 
proposed  reduction  was  intimated.  There  was 
something  extraordinary  in  the  system  of  keep- 
ing up  halfway  and  allowances  on  so  extensive 
a  scale.  Why  did  not  miniiters  bring  back  ia 
the  service  persons  who  were  on  half-pay, 
whenever  vacancies  occurred  ?  Promotions 
were  now  as  frequent  as  ever,  unless  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  when  a  great  number  of 
promotions  were  gaxeited.  The  Sec.  of  the  Ad- 
miralty had  declared  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  it  should  be 
tilled  up  by  individuals  on  half-pay.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  Sec.  would  lay  on  the  table  a  list  of 
the  vacancies  which  had  occurred  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  bhow  how  many  of  those 
unfcrtanate  individuals,  who  were  on  half-pay, 
had  been  brought  back  to  full-pay.  He  feared 
the  number  would  prove  very  small  indeed. 
Two  years  ago,  the  reductions  effected  by  mi- 
nisters seemed  to  be  dictated  by  a  proper  spi- 
rit— that  of  giving  relief  to  the  countrv  at 
large :  but  they  appeared  to  have  lost  sight  of 
that  object,  and  no  reduction  had  latterly  taken 
place.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter for  the  house  to  look  at  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  estimates,  rather  than  to  consider 
the  details  at  the  present  moment  They  ought 
to  say,  distinctly,  '^  so  much  issuflBcientfor  thfs 
service  of  the  country,  the  remainder  must  be 
reduced."  He  considered  the  naval  force  at 
the  present  moment  as  too  large.  The  South 
American  States  were  so  firmly  established, 
that  they  were  deemed  fit  objects  for  commer- 
cial treaties.  In  that  quarter,  then,  no  fleet 
was  necessary ;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
where  any  extensive  naval  force  was  required. 
The  salaries  now  paid  in  the  public  oflices  were 
quadrudle — ^nay,  quintuple  those  which  had 
been  paid  in  any  former  peace }  and  unques- 
tionably there  was  no  necessity  for  such  an  in- 
crease of  emolument.  The  amount  of  money 
expended  at  Hhis  moment  for  building  ships  was 
enormous.  No  leas  than  a  million  a  year,  was 
thus  laid  out.  We  bad  already  no  less  than 
500  ships  of  war,  a  greater  navad  force  than  all 
the  states  of  the  world  could  cominand — why, 
therefore,  should  they  goon  building  ?  Instead 
of  this  they  should  apply  themselves  to  keep 
the  old  ships  in  perfect  repair.  The  newly- 
built  vessels  were  destroyed  by  the  dry-rot. 
The  hon.  Comptroller  of  the  navy  (Sir.  B.  Mar- 
tin) smiled  at  the  idea  of  the  dir-rot.  The 
hon  Comptroller,  and  others  on  tne  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  had  stated  that  this  evil  did 
not  exist  to  any  great  extent.  But  their  state- 
ments were  by  no  means  borne  out.  He 
would  not  go  the  length  which  some  Individvab 
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did/and  tav  Aat  half  the  navy  was  nielcM,  bot 
be  belle?ed,  from  concorrant  report,  that  more 
damage  had  been  done  to  oar  fhipt  of  war  alnee 
the  Dse  of  UDBeatooed  tfanber  came  Into 
ftishioo,  than  wase?er  before  known.  Those 
Who  had  the  maoag ement  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment tried  all  manner  of  experiments  to  check 
the  evil.  At  one  time  they  smeared  the  ships 
with  coal-tar  I  then  they  delnged  them  with 
thousands  of  gallons  of  oil :  at  another  time 
they  used  salted  timber ;  at  another  their  ex- 

Eeiiment  was  to  cover  the  ship  in.  They  went 
sckwards  and  forwards  with  their  experiments, 
which  afforded  the  best  proof  that  they  them- 
selves did  not  know  how  to  remedy  the  disease. 
A  considerable  sam  was  charged  for  the 
Improvements  in  dock-yards  and  wharfs. 
The  hon.  member  for  Harwich  (Sir  G.  Warren- 
der)  bad  stated,  that  if  he  had  been  aware, 
three  or  fonr  years  ago,  that  ships  might  be 
easily  conveyed  up  and  down  the  Bledway, 
between  Chatham  and  Sheemess  bv  the  means 
of  steam-boats.  Which  could  tow  them  up  and 
down,  the  sum  expended  on  Sheemem  should 
not  have  been  laid  out.  Here,  however,  it  ap- 
peared, that  795,0OOU  had  been  and  was  to  be 
expended  on  the  works  now  in  progrem  at 
Sheerness.  When  they  had  such  a  dock-yard 
as  that  of  Chatham,  and  when  ships  might  be 
towed  up  and  down  without  delay,  bv  means 
of  steam-boats,  he  could  not  but  view  this  esta- 
blishment at  Sheemess  as  most  gratuitously 
useless.  If  at  a  period  of  war,  when  they  had 
a  thousand  s^ips,  they  could  do  without  this  ei- 
tabliihment,  what  could  they  possibly  want 
with  it  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  and  with  a 
navy  of  live  hundred  ?  There  was  also  an  enor- 
mous charge  of  300,0001.  for  works  at  Plv- 
mooth,  which  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
house.  When  sums  of  this  magnitude  were 
called  for.  Parliament  ought  to  have  a  little 
more  detailed  information  than  could  be  con- 
tained in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  table.  He 
also  observed,  a  charge  for  the  dock-yard  es- 
tablishment at  Halifax.  Why  could  not  Hali- 
fax  defray  all  its  own  expenses  ?  There  vras 
no  reason  why  the  people  of  England  should, 
fh>m  year  to  year,  be  burthened  in  this  way. 
He  wished  to  see  the  navy,  which  was,  and  de- 
served to  be,  the  favourite  service  of  the  coun- 
try, kept  in  the  most  efficient  state  |  but  he 
could  not  suffer  what  he  conceived  to  be  use- 
less expenditure,  which  would  go  on  increas- 
ing, if  it  were  not  checked,  to  pam  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Robertton  said,  that  the  lion,  member  (Mr. 
Hume)  bad  recommended  the  most  mischievous 
policy,  on  this  occasion,  that  could  poasibly  be 
deviled.  Forme rlv  our  commerce  was  con- 
lined  to  Europe,  tne  Mediterranean,  and  the 
West  Indies  |  but  now  there  was  not  a  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  our  ships  were 
not  at  anchor  (hear,  hear).  If  then,  a  new 
rupture  occurred,  was  it  not  necessary  that  a 
great  naval  force  should  be  ready  to  protect 
them  (hear,  hear)  ?  He  trusted  his  M^esty's 
ministen  would  not  shrink  from  their  duty,  but 
that  they  would  extend  the  navy  as  much  as 
possible,  not  only  to  repeal  the  aggression  of  fo- 
reign powers,  but  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
Great  BriUin. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  resolution  for  157,1761.  Sk  5d.  for  his 
Majesty's  yards  at  home. 

Sir  B,lbuitehBmit  complained  that  many  ship- 
wrights and  other  artificers  were  dischafged 
Ihim  the  dock-yard  at  Chatham    while  none 


were  removed  from  Portsmoath  or  Plymoatk 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  a«  llie  nws 
could  procure  no  employment^  nMiiy  of  Umb, 
with  their  families,  were  thrown  on  the  p*. 
rish. 

Sir  Oeorgt  CUrk  said,  that  at  the  cad  of  the 
war,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  aaCcicat 
work  for  all  the  men  employed  la  the  several 
dock-vards.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  die- 
charging  them,  in  conseqoeBce»  H  was  offered 
to  continue  them  at  such  work  aa  there  m%ht 
be  to  do,  at  a  lower  rate  of  wagea.  The  asca 
leceived  this  as  a  bona,  and  were  very  glad  to 
continne  In  the  dock-yards  apoa  the  serm  ef- 
ferad  them.  In  the  coarse  of  laat  wteaai  aad 
the  antvma,  they  expreswd  soaw  dIsnalfalactMa 
at  the  amount  of  their  wages,  and  waie  CaM 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  teek  employment 
wherever  they  could  obtain  better  pay.  Some 
of  them  did  so,  and  the  reasoa  why  this  hap- 
pened to  have  taken  place  la  Kent,  awia  ihaa 
In  Plymouth  and  In  other  places,  was  hecaase, 
on  the  men  at  Plymouth  being  toM  that  ihey 
were  kept  in  employment  at  the  rsdaced  wages 
only  in  order  to  keep  them  Unom  the  dielieas  of 
being  witliout  work,  they  said  they  were  coa 
tent  and  continued  tfieir  placets  As  to  the  M- 
milies  of  the  shipwrights  discharged  from  the 
dockyards  In  Kent  having  heeooie  chargeabls 
to  the  parish,  that  was  tlieir  own  foalt ;  there 
was  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do  la  the  pri- 
vate  docks,  but  they  bad  entered  Into  a  comM- 
nation,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  discc- 
tion  of  a  committee  who  fixed  rertala  prices^ 
which  the  masters  would  not  give.  Ho  coald 
amure  the  hon.  bart.  that  if  all  the  shiowfi|his 
who  were  not  absolutely  wanted  in  the  dock- 
yards ihoold  be  discharged,  the  distress  vaaM 
he  much  greater,  and  more  geaeral. 

Mr.  HuikiMtom  said  he  had  reasoa  la  kaow, 
that  there  wai  at  this  time  a  great  diimaad  far 
workmen  in  the  private  yards,  aad  that  aH  the 
men  who  had  left  the  public  dorkawaald  havo 
found  employment  there  but  for  the  nsbchiev- 
ous  spirit  of  combination  which  laflaeaccd 
them.  Shice  the  repeal  of  the  comMaatiea 
laws,  the  workmen  in  this  and  otiMr  trades  had 
committed  such  excesses  as,  if  they  wore  caalU 
nued,  would  compel  the  houie  to  resort  agaia 
to  the  former  laws,  the  repeal  of  a  hick  hs 
feared  had  prejudiced  lome  very  valaahlo  la- 
terests,  and  bad  in  fact,  been  ii^arloita  to  the 
workmen  themselves.  He  knew  that 
were  many  persons  now  ready  to  give  tihe 
men  employment,  and  the  ktateuMata  of 
persons  placed  the  conduct  of  the  w< 
•uch  light  as  made  him  feel  am 
than  he  (bought  fit  to  exprem. 

Mr.  Hume  was  so  far  from  blamiag  the  Go- 
vernment for  (be  course  which  they  had  adopud 
towards  the  shipwrights,  that  he  thought  it  ea- 
tremely  humane  to   aeep  them  at  low 
until  (he  arrival  of  the  merchant-trade 
have  fumbhed  them  with    full 
That  time  had  now  arrived.    He 
add  to  what  had  fallen  firom  the  rt. 
(Mr.  Hnskisson)  that  the  conduct  of  Ihs 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  coaatry,  riaca  the  re-> 
peal  of  the  comhinatioa  laws,  which  ha  had  la- 
boured so  much  to  procnre,  had  heea  hlgUy 
blameable.     They  had  attempted  ta  faaposi 
upon  their  masters,^  regalatioaa  Ihr  BMre  arbi- 
trary and  degrading  than  thaae  vrhich  Ihay  had 
themselves  so  moch  comnlaiaed  of.    He  hoped 
the  recent  succotwa  of  the  amsten  who  and 
withstood  thsM   attempt^  woaM   laach  ^ 
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llwtaea  Ikal  tMs  anfracious  and  fanpoHlir 
Murfvct  of  theirt  woald  drive  tbeir  best  frtemh) 
In  «od  out  of  that  house,  to  wish  for  the  re- 
oiMctBoiit  of  tile  old  l«w»  (be«r,  heor). 
Umb  TOle  was  thea  agreed  tOb 

IHsdpKm  of  the  Navj/. 

Tsvmsi»AT,  Jim ■  Ol — Mr.  IfHme  rose  to  sob- 
aKt  a  aMitioa  respecdaf  tbo  dlscipUiie  of  the 
oavj.  He  had  lateaded  to  move  for  a  c<hd- 
arittee  oo  the  talject  of  faapressBseat  and  Hog- 
gtag  I  but  he  was  oow  iodaced  to  alter  his  plan, 
aad  t«  BO've  for  leave  to  briag  in  a  bill  to  pre- 
veat  iaspreesmeot.  If  he  rould  point  out  a 
Biode  bjT  which  the  navy  mi^t  be  recruited  by 
vel«»ieenh  like  the  merchaat  service,  he  tf  ust- 
•d  the  bo«Me  woald  concur  with  him  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  that  prac- 
tica  should  be  dispensed  with.  He  would,  if 
the  house  |(ave  hin^  leave,  briag  in  his  bill,  and 
hava  ii  piiiited.  In  order  that  it  might  stand  over 
for  c^asideratioo^  to  be  taken  up  next  session, 
ilia  bill  would  prevent- the  practice  of  .impress- 
laeDtv  except  ia  cases  of  great  emergeacy.  He 
hadcoasttlted  wMh  several  aaval  mea  on  this 
sabjcct*  aad  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  Meaos  might  be  devised  for  placing  the 
aavy  oa  the  same  fooling  as  other  branches  of 
the  farce  o(  the  eooatry,  as  far  as  respected  the 
fiwi&tiaa  of  keeping  ap  the  necessary  strength 
by  wransof  vohwatary  coCry.  One  great  cause 
which  preveatcd  this,  was  the  power  exercised 
of  pimialNog  seaaieo  aft  the  discreiion  of  one 
amn.  That  iif«a  a  source  of  the  greatest  injury 
to  tbo  soTYlce.  No  ataa  was  evoi  flogged  in 
the  anay  aoiil  Ms  coadoot  had  been  iovesti- 
gaiod  by  a  conrt<rmartial  s  why  was  a  seaman 
to  be  placed  la  a  diflforent  skuetioa )  He  could 
see  na  rsaaon  xrity  tbe  same  rule  should  not  be 
extaadod  to  both  services.  He  understood  that 
la  soHM  vasflela  containing  from  900  to  600  men, 
as  for  iasfauco  the  Balarark  and  the  Dictator, 
It  oftca  happeaed  that  there  was  not  a  single 
man  flogged  for  six  or  eight  months ;  but  ia 
ether  vessels  be  hoew  that  mea  were  flogged 
afaaaat  dally,  wilhr  a-  severity  which  to  him  was 
iaexfiiicabla.  If  ao  capricious  punishment  were 
allowed  to  be  Inflicted  ia  the  army,  by  parity  of 
teaaoBJag  thave  should  be  same  security  aflbrd- 
ed  ta  the  aeamaa  that  no  oapncloss  punishment 
shaold  be  inflicted  in  the  navy.  Miaisters  very 
laudably  lasaed  an  order  in  oooocll  oa  the  lOih 
of  March,  1894,  limitiiig  the  number  of  lashes 
i»  bo  inflicted  on  any  slave  in  Trinidad  m  one 
day  to  S59  declariag  that  evea  that  number 
shonld  not  be  hoflieied  until  94  hours  after  the 
of  the  ofleace  for  which  he  was 
and  awarding  a  deflnite  penalty  to 
any  iadividoal  who  should  act  in  violation  of 
thoaa  proTwiont.  Why  were  not  the  seamen  of 
tUacvaatry  placed  uader  similar  protection? 
Why  were  not  the  natnre  of  their  offences  de- 
fined and  puniahed  by  law  ?  Why  was  not  some 
oaactmeat  aMdo  to  ^prevent  them,  not  only 
firoaa  being- ondaiy  punished, but  also  fVom  being 
pnoished  at  all  until  tbe  irritation  of  the  mo- 
moat  had  sabsided  )  He  kift  w  iastances  where 
ofliccrs  had  paaislMd  men  contrary  to  the  rules 
faud  down  by  the  Admiralty  \  and  the  Admiralty 
BMrely  admonished  them  to  he  more  cautious  in 
fatasv.  To  show  haw  Severe  .the  punishments 
Inflaeled  •  ia  tha  nary  were,  the  hoo.  member 
read  two  statements,  which  he  said  the  indivi- 
daala  wha  had  aaat  tlwa  to  him  were  readf> ,  if 
iWy  m%bl  ha  peraiitlady  to  make  good  at  tbe 
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bar  of  the  house.  Hie  first  related  to  eircumi 
stances  which  had  taken  place  80  yeara  ago  (a 
laugh),  and  the  last  to  circumstances  which  oe« 
riirred  only  last  year. '  The  hoo.  mifmher  then 
read  a  statement  from  a  sailM*,  who  said  that  he 
had  joined  the^ Howe,  Capt.  Cockbum,  in  tha 
year  1805,  at* some  port  in  the  East  Indies} 
that  he  had  not  been  many  days  on  board  be- 
fore a  marine  received  four  dozen  lathes  be« 
cause  his  musket  had  hung  fire }  and  a  veteran 
seaman  as  many  more,  because  be  remarked  in 
conversation  to  the  master  at  arms,  that  in  all 
the  85  years  during  which  he  bad  been  at  sea, 
he  had  never  seen  so  cruel  a  punishment  in- 
flicted for  so  trivial  a  cause ;  that  during  all  the 
time  he  had  remained  on  board  the  Howe,  si« 
milar  punishments  were  frequently  inflicted, 
and  that  the  feel  bigs  of  aSl  on  board  were  har- 
rowed and  disgusted  by  them.  The  hon.  mem 
her  then  read  another  statement,  containing  an 
account  of  the  punishmeqts  inflicted  on  board 
one  ship  in  the  course  of  the  year,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  by  far  the  gi  eater  part  of  its 
crew  had  been  personally  punished  in  some  way 
or  other.  He  described  the  punishment  of 
ttarHng  to  the  house,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  generally  inflicted;  and 
then  asked  whether  it  was  too  much,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  ask  for  tbe  interposition  of 
Parliamaot  ?  It  was  his  object  to  put  an  end  to 
flogging,  unless  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  to  leave' the  seaman  in  the  same  situa- 
tion that  the  soldier  was  in  at  present.  It 
might  be  asked,  why  had  he  brought  this  sub- 
ject before  the  bouse,  when  there  were  so  many 
naval  officers  in  parliament  who  must  be  better 
acquainted  with  it  (ban  he  was  ?  The  reason 
was,  that  though  few  naval  oflcers  could  be 
found  to  defend  the  present  practice,  none  of 
them  chose  to  put  themselves  forward  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  Some  'of  them,  from  the  habits  of 
early  education,  were  enamoured  of  die  prac- 
tice :  others  looked  at  it  with  a  lenient  eye ; 
and  nmny  mor^  of  them  durst  not  express  the* 
opinions  they  entertained  regarding  it,  lest  by 
so  doing  they  shoald,  as  an  hon.  friend  of  his 
had  said  on  a  former  occa!<ion,  be  obliged  ta 
turn  their  stern  upon  the  Adaniraity.  Another 
object  of  bis  bill  was  to  limit  the  period  ofser- 
vice  in  the  navy  to  seven  or  ten  years,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  plan  which  Mr.  Windham  had  Intro- 
dnced  into  the  army,  and  to  give  to  ever^  seaw 
man  who  had  served  that  period,  a  certificate 
of  sueh  service  to  secare  him  in  future  against 
impressment,  though,  in  the  altered  systeia 
which  he  wished  to  Introduce,  he  thought  that 
impressment  would  be  unnecessary,  as  &  navy 
would  be  always  filled  with  volunteers.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  marines,  though 
they  were  subject  to  the  same  laws,  discipli^ie, 
and  puaishment  as  the  sailorft,  in  conseqnence 
of  their  receiving  a  bounty  on  their  etilfstment, 
aod  of  tbehr  beiog  enlisted  only  for  a  limited 
period.  Under  such  an  alteration  as  he  pro- 
posed, he  anticipated  that  in  future  there  would 
be  as  little  diiBculty  in  procuring  seamen.  The 
rata  of  wages  in  the  navy  was  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  rate  of  wages  in  aoy 
oUier  service.  Seamen  at  present  received 
in  the  merchant  service  SI.  \0^  per  mQoth; 
bttt  In  the  navy  34s.  He  thought  that,  even 
with  these  disadvantages,  men  would  prefer 
serving  in  the  nary  to  serviag  in  the  merchant's 
service,  if  the  arbitrary  power  of  flogging  were 
taken  away,  aod  if  the  other  measures  which  ha 
recommettded  were    carried   into  executloa* 
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^^Oon,  owiof  to  the  liudihips  to  wfcick  tliey 
were  exjioied,  generally  suffered  under  «  pre- 
natnre  old  a^,  and  he  would  tlierefore  recoui- 
nend  thai  pensioDft  ihonld  he  granted  to  them 
proportioned  to  tl^ir  length  of  tervice.  If  a 
peiMion  of  71.  or  101.  a-year  were  granted  to  a 
nan  after  he  had  tervcd  ten  yean,  it  would  be 
received  by  the  navy  at  a  boon  of  great  im- 
portance. Another  diing  he  should  recommend, 
was  to  alter  the  present  distrihotion  of  prixe- 
Boney.  Was  it  right  that  when  a  prize  was 
4ahen,  the  captain's  share  of  the  booty  should 
bee^ual  to  that  of  the  wimle  crew  put  together  } 
The  officers  khould  not  be  taught  to  look  upon 
prize-money  as  an  inducement  to  entpr  the 
navy  s  but  the  men,  he  contended,  should.  O^ 
all  future  prizes  he  would  give  siz-eights  to  the 
men,  and  would  leave  only  two-eights  to  the 
oficers.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  the 
other  oficers  of  our  Indian  army,  had  abandon- 
ed the  whole  of  their  prize  money  lo  their  men  ; 
and  he  would  advise  the  officers  of  the  navy  to 
follow  their  bright  esample.  If  such  altera- 
tions were  introduced  Into  the  naval  service, 
Iw  would  undertake  to  say  that,,  let  war 
come  when  it  might,  they  would  have  as  many 
seamen  as  they  wished  to  man  their  fleet  with- 
out impressment ;  but  as  an  emergency  might 
«rise«  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  wait 
till  volunteers  were  collected,  he  would  have 
such  a  register  kept  of  all  the  teamen  in  the 
conntry  as  had  been  prepared  150  years  ago, 
and  with  this  additional  provisi>— that  every 
man  at  sea  should  be  liable  to  serve  for  five 
years  in  his  Majesty's  navy.  Just  as  everr  man 
4MI  shore  was  liable  to  serve  In  the  army  for  the 
same  time.  He  then  moved  that  **  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  82d  of  Goo.  II. 
cap.  ^,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  en- 
couragement of  seamen,  and  for  the  more  effec- 
iual  manning  of  his  Majesty's  navy.*' 

Sir  O.  Coekbwn  commenced  his  observations 
by  complaining  of  the  want  of  courtesy  which 
Ibe  hon.  member  had  ezhiblted  towards  him  in 
bringing  forward  a  personal  attack  upon  him, 
without  giving  him  any  Information  of  his  in- 
tention to  do  so.  Had  he  received  notice  of 
the  hon.  member's  intention  to  make  a  direct 
charge  upon  his  conduct,  he  would  have  brought 
the  necessary  docomenU  from  the  Admiralty  to 
refute  it.  The  house  would  recollect  that  2d 
jean  ago,  the  discipline  of  the  navy  was  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  was  at  present  i  and  yet  at 
that  very  time,  he  had  on  board  his  own  ship 
oiade  an  order  against  **  starting,*'  and  a 
lieutenant  had  quitted  the  service,  for  **  start- 
ing" the  men  without  permission,  if  the  hon. 
nember  would  mention  the  name  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  #ere  said  to  have  been  punished  as 
ho  described,  he  should  in  all  prolNibility  be 
able  to  tell  him  the  real  offences  for  which  they 
were  punished  (hear,  hear).  As  it  was  impos- 
■ible  for  him  to  make  such  statement  at  present, 
he  would  confine  himself  to  this  obrervallon,— - 
that  he  had  never  inflicted  any  punishment, 
while  he  was  in  the  service,  except  In  the  pre- 
•enca  of  his  oflicers,  or  without  inquiring  into 
the  nature  of  the  offence  wUch  had  been  com- 
nltted*.    With  regard  to  the  hon.  member's 

*  On  Monday,  June  19,  Mr.  ^nme  rose  to  re- 
4ractin  the  fullest  possible  manner,  the  statemeul 
which  he  had  b(*en  induced  to  make  tothe  house 
from  misapprehension  of  the  contents  of  a  let- 
tor  a  hich  liad  been  forwarded  to  him.  He  al- 
luded tu  the  charges  of  crualt>  in  the  disripllno 


bin,  the  reason  alleged  Ibr  htl^i^  It  to  VM, 
that  the  seamen  wefe  to  ill  treated  to  the  navsl 
service  of  the  conntry  that  they  had  a  strong 
dislike  to  it.  The  statement,  hcwever,  of  the 
hon.  member  urent  atoi^  to  dit^preve  his  ova 
argument,  for  he  had  told  the  honse  thnt  sailors 
were  now  precwed  for  the  navy  wilhont  ia^ 
pressment,  though  dmy  received  only  34s.  per 
month  m  the  King's  service,  and  SL  Ms.  ^ 
month  to  the  merchant  senrioe.  Ho  then  ez- 
platoed  what  was  the  natnre  of  the  retiring  ai- 
lowaoces  for  seasBea,and  wairant  oficefB,aAsr 
their  periods  of  service  for  IS,  14,  and  41  years, 
which  he  deemed  to  be  saficieat,  and  deaicd 
that  the  hon.  asember  was  homo  oat  to  Us  cess* 
parisoo  between  the  army  and  nary.  The  army 
were  enlisted  for  life,  the  navy  for  a  llmiied 
period,  and  liable  to  he  paid  off  oTcry  thne 
>ears ;  and  so  far  from  the  general  tendency  ef 
the  commercial  marine  being  to  todnca  a  pre- 
ference for  that  service  to  the  faynry  of  tto 
navy,  as  the  hon.  member  aeemed  to  snppess, 
the  Aict  was  the  reverse,  for  the  Adalraky.  so 
the  application  of  the  merchant  serrke,  had  re- 
peatedly written  to  their  oficera  on  foreign  sta- 
tions to  discourage  their  enllstuig 
the  commercial  marine,  nnfom  It 
lately  necessnry,  from  the  mgoncy  of  the 
lie  business,  and.  Indeed,  this  was  dooo  by  tto 
Admiralty,  contrary  to  an  old  ttotnte,  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  navy  at  tto 
ezpease  of  the  merchant  marine,  ahrogalsd 
their  private  articles  npon  entmaco  late  Ito 
King's  service.  When  the  hon.  member  argaed 
upon  the  analogy  of  conrta-mnrttal,  between 
this  service  of  the  army  and  nary,  mmi  insirted 
that  no  punishment  to  the  former  cnnid  he  b- 
flicted  without  snch  conrt,  he  hnd  nmtoed 
stating  that  when  the  army  ware  actnally  ea- 
gaged  In  the  Held,  there  wan  a  prnvlsa  ttot 
punishment  could  be  inflteted  by 
der-m-chiof's  order  to  the 
Now  he  would  ask,  whether  the  gnnaral  mnkt 
of  the  navy  at  sea  did  not  reaomhto  tbnt  of  fto 
army  In  the  field,  nnd  whether  the  same  pener 
of  discipline  ought  not  to  he  allowed  to  fto 
one,  as  to  the  other}  A  ship,  for 
sailed  upon  a  three  years*  Yorago 
world,  and  It  was  impossihls  to  have  a 
court-martial  on  bonrd.  What  dmn  waa  to  he 
done  ?  Was  the  offender  to  bo  kept  to  toMS  all 
that  time,  or  even  to  be  kept  in  cnstody ;  and 
what  other  alternative  had  the  captoto  ftr  pn- 
nishing  the  want  of  discipline  to  ha  shto  ?  TUs 
was  the  ordtoary  case  of  the  navy,  aad  did  ii 
not  resemble  the  rase  provided  fur  the  ansy  to 
the  field  ?  The  captata  most  to  these  cnsev 
abandon  the  supreme  commnnd  off  Un  crow, 
and  the  necessary  enforcement  of  disclpKne,  if 
the  hon.  member's  motion  recolrod  the 
of  the  lioose.  Let  It  not,  Iwwevor,  ho 
stood  that  the  Admiralty  held  ont  nay 
ragement  to  the  fafllctkiii  of  corporal 


of  the  Howe,  while  a  gaUnnt 
Cockbum)  was  commander.    By  i 
the  Howe,  which  he  had  since  hnd 
nity  of  tospeciing,  helUt 
nem  and  candour  to  eay  that 
ties  which  he  had  then  spoken  of 
the  time  of  that  gallant  oficer*a 
having  never,  to  any  toi 
moots  of  the  nature  than  to 
pre  V  tons  ezamination. 

Sir  G.  CaeHum  doclni«d  Mnmrlf 
satisfied  with 
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■lent :  OD  dM  contrary,  theyjcallcd  for  retuim 
of  its  ioflictioo,  and  be  could  giYe 
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and  he  could  cive  no  better 
proof  of  the  moral  discipline  or  the  navy  than 
to  say,  that  tliese  accoanis  were  tranimitted 
from  the  lervice  ai  often  blank  ai  full ;  and  he 
could  aware  the  house,  that  the  Lords  of  the 
A  diairaliy  marked  with  peculiar  approbation 
thoae  officers  who  had  maintained  discipline 
without  resortittf  to  coercive  means.  But  of 
the  necessity  of  the  principle  he  had  no  doubt : 
indeed)  it  was  recognifed  by  the  courts  of  law 
in  a  recent  case,  in  which  a  captain  of  a  mer- 
chBDi  vessel  was  declared  justified  in  the  in- 
fliction .of  corporal  punishment,  for  the  due 
maintenance  of  the  discipline  of  his  ship.  Then, 
as  to  the  hon.  member's  argument  about  im- 
presameat,  ail  that  the  Admiraity  wished  was. 
Id  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  necesrity  of 
lesortins  to  impressment,  but  nothing  would  be 
more  impolitic  than  to  abrogate  their  power  of 
doin|^  so,  considering  the  deep  responsibility 
wUcli  was  vested  in  the  government.  It  was 
the  comacfcial  marine  which  kept  up  a  nursery 
Ibr  the  war  service ;  and  unless  the  house  was 
prepared  to  keep  up  in  time  of  peace  a  mari- 
time airength,  which  the  sudden  emergencv  of 
war  might  call  forth,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
the  public  service  could,  at  such  a  crisis,  be 
adequately  provided  for.  He  could  positively 
aay«  that  the  service  of  the  navy  was  never 
upon  a  better  footing  than  it  was  at  this  mo- 
Bsent  I  and  he  could  with  equal  confidence  de- 
clare, that  the  principle  of  the  hon.  member's 
potion  was  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
maintainance  of  due  discipline. 

Mr.  RobtrtMom  declared  his  conviction,  found- 
ed opoD  practical  experience,  that  the  disci- 
pline of  the  navy  could  be  maintained  without 
the  iafliction  of  degrading  corporal  punishment. 
He  had  himself  commanded  ships  in  the  Indian 
trade  m^  large  as  vessels  of  war,  and  had  often 
Bavigmted  them  with  a  mixed  crew,  sometimes 
with  only  three  real  sailors  fit  for  their  whole 
doties,  and  yet  he  had  done  this  without  resort- 
lag  to  90  severe  a  pnnishment. 

Sir  Jotepk  York  said,  that  his  hon.  friend  who 
iMd  Isut  spoken  was  greater  than  all  the  great 
men  that  had  ever  tfonris»hed  in  the  navy  |  he 
was  the  very  Solon  of  the  sea,  and  ought  at  once 
la  change  Ids  clothes  and  put  on  a  full  admiral's 
oaifonn  (laughter),  for  never  did  man  deserve 
it  better.    To  navigate  a  ship  like  a  man-of- 
war,  with  only  three  good  navigators  among  the 
ciew,  was  the  greatest  achievement  he  had  ever 
beard  of,  and  to  his  hon.  friend  ought  henceforth 
to  be  given  the  trust  of  wielding  in  the  highest 
rank  the  thunders  of  the  British  navy  (a  laugh). 
Then,    as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  naval 
conrts-martial,  or  even  the  solemnity  of  in- 
flicting pnnisbment,  he  could  declare  that  the 
boainess  was  always  done  with  as  much  system, 
acratiny,  and  form,  as  characterised  civil  pro- 
ceedingB  at  home.    How,  then,  could  it  be  said 
that  men  of  valour  and  honour  were  prone  to 
severity  and  oppreasion  ?    Were  naval  ofllcen, 
in  general,  men  of  an  unfeeling  nature,  or  less 
sensible  than  other  men  to  the  ufluence  of  rea- 
son and  bumanity  ?    And  how,  but  upon  the 
notion  of  their  insensibility,  could  such  a  ouei- 
tionasthia  be  supported  (bear,  hear)?    As  to 
the  crews,  ho  did  not  deny  but  some  two-thirds 
weie  good  ;  he  would,  however,  from  his  pro- 
fessional experience  declare,  that  so  far  from 
moral  lectores  about  personal  character  ope- 
rating apon  them,  they  might  as  well  talk  to 
pigs  (a  laagh).    Some  of  them  were  as  insensi- 


ble as  brutes,  and  bore  their  floggings  accord-, 
iogly  ;  indeed,  they  were  classed  as  formerfy' 
the  bard  drinkers  were — there  were  the  flve- 
duzen  men  as  there  had  been  the  five-bottle  men 
(a  lauj^h).  His  firm  persuasion,  however,  was, 
that  the  existing  discipline,  or,  at  least,  the  re- 
served power  of  inflicting  it,  cuuld  not  be  abro- 
gated (hear,  hear). 

Sir  jF,  Burdttt  »aid,  that  the  subject  before 
the  house  was  one  of  a  serious  nature,  involv* 
ing    matters    of  great   national    importance. 
However  brilliant  the  faculty  of  wit  might  be 
which  any  member  possessed,  it  could  not  be 
well  displayed  on  so  grave  an  occasion.    To 
say  the  least,  there  was  no  good  taste  in  show- 
ing onoMelf  facetious  upon  questions  which  af- 
fected the  suflerings  of  others,  though  it  might 
be  next  to  impossible  among  those  who  were 
Ibteoing  to  prevent  the  feeling  of  mirth.   Now, 
as  he  understood  the  question,  his  hon.  fViend 
near  him  merely  proposed  to  do  that  which  had 
been  the  declared  opinion  of  many  able  and  in- 
telligent men,  who  oad  written  on  the  subject 
during  a  long  time  past ;  the  alterations  which 
be  proposed  had  been  over  and  over  again  re- 
commended   by   captains,    commanders,    and 
other  experienced  persons ;  nor  had  one  single 
statement   of  bis   hon.    friend    received    the: 
slightest  answer  froni  the  gallant  admiral  who 
had  undertaken  that  task.  His  hon.  friend  con- 
tended, that  there  was  no  necessity  to  engage 
force  on  the  side  of  government  to  man  the 
fietiM^  if  they   would    only   proceed  by  the 
known  motives  of  human  nature — by  boldin|^ 
out  sufficient  inducements  to  sailors  to  encoun- 
ter the  perils  which  hung  upon  the  lives  of 
those  devoted  to  the  maritime  defence  of  the 
country.   Men  taken  by  force  and  injustice  into 
a  toiling  and  daneerous  pursuit,  could  only  be  , 
kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  discipline  by  other 
methods  which  were  equally  revolting  to  hu- 
manity. What  then  did  his  hon.  friend  propose  f 
He  merely  said,  *'  Let  me,  after  well  consider 
ing  the  subject,  make  one  endeavour  to  show 
how  you  may  get  rid  of  all  these  evils,  which 
every  one  of  you  must  equally  with  myself  de- 
plore, by  bringing  in  a  bill."    There  needed  no 
questions  to  be  asked }  the  subject  was  fully 
known  ;  all  the  world  was  acquainted  with  the 
shocking  nature  of  the  naval  discipline  and  pu- 
nishment.   There  was  nothing  wanting — thera 
was  nothing  asked,  but  the  liberty  of  bringing 
the  propositions  of  his  hon.  friend  before  tfaa 
house,  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  as  best 
suited  themselves.    The  gallant  admiral  had 
treated  his  hon.  friend  as  if  he  were  incapably 
of  comprehending  these  questions  of  practice-^ 
as  if  be  could  not  be  suppoMd  equal  to  an  opi- 
nion upon  matters  of  fhct    His  hon.  friend  had 
proved  too  often  his  power  that  way,  to  make  a 
formal  j  ustification  necessary     Ministers  knew, 
and  so  did  the  gallant  admiral,  that  the  head  of 
bis  hon.  friend  was  full  of  very  useful  facts  |, 
for  he  most  have  surprised  each  of  them  in 
their  turn  with  the  knowledge  which  he  evinced 
of  facts  connected  with  their  various  depart- 
ments.   His  hon.  friend  proposed  to  take  from 
the  officers  of  the  navy  the  dangerous  powers  of 
coercion  which   they  had  hitherto  held.    How 
shocking  was  the  idea  of  a  beardless  boy  chas- 
tising a  veteran  seaman  of  a  gallant  and  unques- 
tionable character  I  His  hon.  friend  did  not  pro- 
pose to  loosen  the  discipline  t  he  only  wanted  to 
secure  to  the  officers  of  the  navy  a  time  of  re-    . 
flection  between  ordering  the  punishment  and 
executing  it,  that  they  might  not  do  that  In  tht 
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heat  and  hairy  of  their  feeliogs — an  error  to 
which  the  hest  ai  well  as  the  worst  minds  were 
liable — ^Which  their  cooler  reason  uould  con. 
demn.    For  this  purpose  be  had  proposed  more 
fi>roial  proceeding  in  naval  punliihinents.     He 
was  reminded,  however,  t^f  the  power  of  the 
proYOSt-martial,  when  be  had  adverted  to  the 
milder  discipline  of  the  army.    The  provost- 
marshal  was  authorized*  in  the  roarcn  of  an 
army  to  order  any  man  who  had  flap'antly 
l-roken  throuf^h  the  discipline,  to  be  hanged  up. 
But    the    difference   of   circumstances  which 
could  alone  justify  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
was  left  out    of  the   question.      A   general, 
marching  through  a  foreign  country  with  an 
army,    for  the   conduct  and   preservation  of 
which  he  was  answerable  to  his   government, 
might  be  compelled  to  do  thnt  which  nothing 
but  the  absence  of  all  law  and  established  re* 
^ulatious  could  justify.     Besides,  the  offences, 
whatever  they  might  happen  to  be,  would  be 
committed  in  the  face,  or  within  the  immediate 
knowledge   of  the   troops;   no   doubt  of  the 
facts,  no  question  of  justice,  could  Interyene 
to  do  away  with  the  paramount  necessity  of 
gond  order  and  obedience.   But  if  the  provost- 
ma  rsbal,  under  other  circumstances  than  those, 
wsrc  to  exercise  that  power, — if  be  put  it  in 
force  when  time  might,  without  inconvenience, 
bo  taken  to  clothe  justice  with  her  proper  in- 
signia, who  could  justify  the  act  of  the  provost- 
marshal  then  ?    As   to  the  plea  of  the  navy 
huviiig  a   portion  of   wretches    among    them 
whose  principles  and  conduct  could  not  be 
subdued  without  the  roughest  discipline,  the 
answer  was  plain — they  ought  not  to  let  such 
persons  into  the  navy  any  more  than  they  were 
allowed  to  be  in  the  army.    For  what  was  the 
effect  of  it  but  to   degrade  and  subject  the 
honest,  honourable,  gallant  men  of  our  fleets  to 
the  low  and  brutal izing  condition  of  t!ie  dis- 
charged felons?     God  forbid  that  he  should 
have  any  other  view  than  that  of  giving  equal 
advantages  to  the  officers :  the  country  could 
not  find  means  to  reward  them  in  a  way  equal 
to  their  aclians.   He  would  have  their  age  pro- 
vided with  whatever  was  befitting  to  their  ease 
and  comfort,  and  they  should  pass  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives,    after   bleeding  for  their 
country,  in  honour  and  happiness.    He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  country  was  able  to  do  all  this, 
and  provide  men,  also,  without  having  recourse 
to  that  home  slave-trade — the  impressment — far 
Morse,  in  his  mind,  than   the  African  slave- 
trade,  and,  as  his  hon.  friend  was  prepared  to 
prove,  with  many  able  and  experienced  writers 
who  had  gone  before,  more  costly  to  the  coun- 
try in  real  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  than 
would  he  the  fair  rewards  and  bounties,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  render  the  service  a  de- 
sinilile  object  to  a  certain  class  of  the  people. 
One   thing  was  clear — the  motion  would   do 
good  whether  granted  or  not.     His  hon.  friend 
had  laid  his  plan  before  the  house,  and  the 
efliect  of  all  such  motions  was  to  diminish  the 
evils.  It  was  now  admitted  that  formerly  there 
did  take  place,   under  pretext  of  discipline, 
acts  of  a  most  unjustifiable  nature.     He  gave 
the  Admiralty  full  credit  for  the  steps  which 
they  had  taken  in  the  line  of  improvement  { 
but  it  seemed  to  be  with  ministers  as  with  some 
other  great  philosophers — ^they  required  the  di- 
ligenre   of   flappers  continually  about  them. 
Parliament  might  get  a  little  good  out  of  them, 
Iwt  they  must  not  forget  the  flapper. 
Sir  Oferft  CUrk  taid,  that  there  had  been  no 


case  made  out  by  the  hon.  mover  to  joitlfr  fht 
house  in  allowing  him  to  tamper  wlrn  aMmecl 
so  serious  as  the  existence  and  welfare  o'^the 
navy.  The  endeavour  to  assimilate  miTal  with 
regimental  conrts-raartial  was  obviously  hB|m>- 
per,  bccanse  of  the  necessary  authority  which 
must  be  left,  for  safety  as  well  ai  dioeipHne, 
with  the  several  officers  of  Iheshlpa.  The  ld«aof 
lessening  the  severity  of  the  discipline  by  it  wat 
altogether  erroneous.  The  Inferior  ofBcert 
caused  most  of  the  punlshmeats  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  complaints  which  they  found  It  oeceaaary 
to  make  from  time  to  time  to  the  captain,  who 
used  his  own  discretion  In  remitting  or  nDdrrft* 
ting  them.  If  this  discretion  were  taken  nwmy, 
the  punishments  would  be  more  fonnally  ad* 
judged,  and  consequently  more  positivelj  en- 
forced. As  to  giving  the  officers  time,  %%  moun 
or  more,  to  reflect  upon  what  was  goinr  to  be 
done,  in  99  cases  out  of  every  100,  much  mart 
time  elapsed.  The  pnnishmenti  were  conducted 
vith.  the  utmost  solemnity;  tlw  whirte  crew 
were  called  op  to  witness  them.  As  to  a  atrip- 
ling  having  the  power  to  flog  an  old  veteran,  a 
gallant  honourable  seaman,  undoubtedly  if  that 
were  to  happen,  the  young  gent,  would  be  seat 
faoDie.  The  house  must  look  at  the  delicate 
situation  in  which  a  captain  was  placed  srlth 
the  health,  lives,  discipline,  and  property  which 
he  had  to  protect.  Then  tliey  must  consider 
the  nature  of  the  offences  by  which  tlnit  dis- 
cipline was  infringed — principally  arisang  froai 
drunkenness  and  theflr.  The  number  who  must 
be  kept  in  irons  on  some  occasions,  with  other* 
who  must  guard  them,  would  make  tlie  hands 
scarce  for  navigating  the  ship.  The  captains 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Admimlf), 
who  carefully  examined  into  tlieir  l»ooka  once  a 
quarter.  The  first  part  of  the  plan  of  the  hwi. 
gent.,  for  raising  the  wages,  was  ■■nrcessftry 
and  impolitic.  They  could  always  got  seamen 
at  lower  wages  than  the  merchanta  e«nid  get 
them ;  so  that  the  only  effect  of  miateg  Ae 
wages  in  the  navy  would  be  to  ralao  tte  wages 
of  the  merchant  service.  As  to  the  wtgmment 
which  the  bon.  gent  derived  from  the  ffact,  thnt 
there  was  no  flogging  on  board  the  Bwlvrark 
for  a  certain  portion  of  time.  It  woold  fce  jest 
as  good  to  say,  that  because  in  one  a«iae<4oiwn 
there  had  been  no  execution,  Ihereflwe  the 
penal  laws  for  inflicting  capital  pmWiiiieati 
ought  to  be  done  away.  As  to  limiting  the  term 
of  service,  and  awarding  peniioBi,  tiMt  hatl 
been  done  10  years  ago ;  and  a  seaasan 


served  SI  years  could  clahn  his  dlschai^, 
is.  6d.  per  day  for  the  rest  of  hia  life:  a  petty 
ofllcer  under  the  same  circomstancet,  wrould  be 
entitled  to  451.  a.>ear.  Tn  altering  Ike  distri- 
bution of  prize-money,  the  josdce  of  ibe  com 
was  not  so  clear.  A  capUin  took  a  prise  at 
considerable  ri^k  to  himself,  becama  If  the 
vessel  were  not  condemned  in  the  Adadralty 
Court  as  lawful  capture,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  he  might  be  called  npon  ferrattita* 
tion.  What  captam,  under  mora  diMdvaa- 
tageous  conditions,  wouM  enconater  sack  a 
risk  ?  The  arguments  of  his  gallaac  frie«d  ware 
conclusive^-^they  ought  not  to  tamper  wMb  a 
system  under  which  the  navy  had  praeparad  fer 
so  long  a  time. 

Mr.  Sykea  had  lived  many  years  b  a  siiayarl, 
which  had  given  Mm  a  correct  knawledga  of  the 
horrors  and  crimes  to  which 
rise.  The  town  was  conaioaly 
riotfl,  growing  out  of  this  cause,  thoagk  rarely 
by  any  other.     Perjuries  were  mnHlpliedy  ta 
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exempt  lodivldwilt  from  Uie  bardahips  of  the 
lerw iceb  A  little  boy  cot  three  fiof  en  chopped 
of,  by  accidcot,  from  bis  rirbt  band.  His  father 
coof  ratulated  himself  that  hi«  child,  when  grown 
op,  wonld  Dot  be  pressed  ioto  the  service.  It 
was  a  system,  taken  together  with  flogging,  aU 
toj^f  iher  loathsome,  brutalizing,  crael,  and  im- 
poUUc 

The  boQse  divided.— Agninst  the  motion,  45 — 
For  it  S3— >Iiy<M^^<yf  ^ 

LAW. 

Courts  at  Westminster, 

FaiDa^T,  Apaii..  S8.— The  ChoHceUor  of  Ms 
Eickefuer  asked  the  learned  member  for  Pe- 
ferboroa^h  to  postpone  a  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  respecting  the  new  courts  of 
lavr.  The  Chancellor  of  &e  Exchequer  was 
not  aware  till  very  lately  that  there  existed 
uy  objections  to  the  internal  arrangements  of 
those  coortA ;  but  be  had  since  learned  that 
those  objections  were  entertained  by  the 
members  of  the  profession  generally  $  and  as 
he  had  every  disposition  to  secure  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  every  accommodation  to 
nhich  tbey  were  entitled,  be  did  not  doubt  that 
upoo  the  learned  gentleman's  entering  into 
some  communication  with  him  4ipon  the  sub- 
ject, some  plan  could  be  effected  that  might 
e^ectually  accomplish  the  olyect  which  he 
kcemed  to  have  in  view. 

Mr.  Saarhtt  stated,,  that  the  objection  be  had 
to  orge  against  the  court,  had  been  laid  before 
him  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
highly  competent  to  form  an  accurate  opii^inB 
upon  the  subject.  His  objections  were  to  the 
cuotracted  sixe  of  the  courts,  and  that«  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  accommodation  afforded  to 
the  bar,  but  to  the  public  generally.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  in  this  country,  that  the 
proceedings  at  law  were  open  to  the  great 
l>ody  of  the  people,  and  pernaps,  no  principle 
was  more  indispensable  to  the  pure  and  impar- 
lial  adminislratiun  of  justice.  The  size  of  the 
cuuns  now  erected  was  so  exceedingly  small, 
ihat  in  effect  it  amouotef  to  an  absolute  exclu- 
lioo  of  the  people,  and,  excepting  to  the 
profession,  trials  wriuld  be  perfectly  secret. 
He  should  postpone  bis  motion  only  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  subject  would  be  taken  up 
with  a  proper  spirit  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
£ichequer« 

Juages'  Salanes'  Bill. 

MoiTDAT,  May  Id— On  the  motion  that  the 
hnnse  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
upon  this  bill, 

^  Mr.  Lejfcetter  said,  this  was  not  precisely  the 
time  for  raising  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  when 
the  hon.  gent  proposed  to  make  com  cheap 
and  to  take  off  a  great  number  of  taxes.  He 
would  not,  however,  oppose  any  measure  which 
went  to  Increase  the  respectability  and  Indct- 
peace  of  those  learned  persons,  but  be  thought 
the  house  should  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity 
of  correcting  many  evils  in  the  mode  of  admi- 
nistering justice.  By  a  better  distribution  of 
thejadicUi  power,  the  third  circuit  proposed 
might  be  made  out  without  any  additional 
labour  to  (be judges.  By  putting  tbi^ee  judges 
only,  which  Would  be  quite  sufDcidnt,  into  the 
foDfts  of  Common  Pleas,  King's  Beticb,  and  Ex. 
chequer,  three  iodges  would De  left  to  spare,  and 
thus  the  new  ctrcuit  woul*!  be  provided  for.  He 
T6ry  desirotts  to  see  the  iVclcb  jodge- 


shipi  abpUshtd  altogetiwrt  nothing  conUd  hiP 
more  inconvenient,  or  unconstitutipoalv  th^ 
the  having  the  same  man  on*  day  a  judgOi  ill* 
neit  day  a  barrister,  and  tlie  next  day  a  poU- 
tician. 

The  house  then  went  into  the  committee. 

The  ChoneeXUMT  tf  tAs  Exeke^er  obsarveilv 
that  all  admired  and  felt  the  i»enetit  of  ihe  man- 
ner in  which  justice  was  administered  in  tbia 
country,  and  It  was  ever  an  object  with  parlia- 
ment that  the  important  sttuatioas  of  judges 
should  be  filled  by  persons  in  every  way  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  of  those  high 
offices^  With  this  view  the  legislature  ha4 
passed  several  acts  from  time  to  time,  pro* 
viding  suitable  incomes  for  the  judges,  and  re- 
moving from  their  office  every  thing  which 
could  in  any  degree  lessen  their  digoi^  or 
diminish  their  respectability  in  the  eyes  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  tbey  were  appointed  to 
administer  justice.  It  was  to  thp«>e  two  oh-* 
jccts  he  would  confine  himsalf  on  the  present 
occasion.  His  motion  would  not  extend  to  the 
Welch  judges.  Hb  first  olgect  wonld  bo  t» 
carr^  into  effect  a  reconmiendation  of  the  com<» 
inission  appointed  to  inquire  into  courts  of  ^us» 
tice  in  England — namely,  to  prevent  the  salo  of 
certain  offices  in  their  patronage  by  tlie  Chief 
Justices  of  the  courts  of  King*s  Benck  and 
Common  Pleas  (hear,  hear).  This  wasa  prac- 
tice, which  he  would  not  say  compromised  the 
personal  respectability  of  the  eminent  iadi<* 
viduals  who  might  hold  those  sitaatioos,  but 
most  certainly  it  did  not  tend  to  add  any  thui|g 
to  the  dignity  of  their  judicial  characters.  It 
was  true  the  sale  of  those  offices  by  the  CMeC 
Justices  was  of  great  antiquity ;  for  in  an  act 
passed  under  one  of  our  ancient  kings  for  the 
abolition  of  the  sale  of  offices*  the  offices  to 
which  he  now  alluded  were  particularly  ex* 
empted.  Bat  as  he  did  not  think  that  the  an-» 
tiquity  of  any  practice  was  a  sufficient  ground 
for  its  cootinuaace  beyond  the  period  of  its 
utility,  he  should  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
present  as  inconsistent  with  the  high  judicial 
dignity  to  which  it  was  permitted  as  a  sourco 
of  emolument.  He  would  state  to  the  com- 
mittee what  were  the  situations,  the  sale  of 
which  he  proposed  to  prevent  in  faturo,  first 
observing  that  they  formed  part  of  the  iqcomo 
of  the  situation  of  Chief  Justices  of  the  K>ng*a 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  They  werf  reokoa- 
ed  as  income,  but  it  was  well  known  thai  the 
emolument  to  be  derived  from  tbem  was  vory 
uncertain.  A  man  might  come  into  office  mm 
Chief  Justice  at  an  advanced  period  of  Ufeiand 
find  all  the  offices  of  which  be  had  the  disppaal 
filled  by  persons  much  yousger  than  himself  t 
the  chances  then  were,  that  during  a  long  pe- 
riod, perhaps  the  whole  of  his  lifis^  fiot  one  of* 
them  might  become  vacant,  whUe  bis  siic<^s» 
sor,  after  a  few  years  in  office,  might  derivo  tbo 
advantage  of  having  them  all  bwomo  vacaoCd 
This  in  itself  was  a  strong  objection  to  tihe  mIo 
of  the  situationsy  as  it  was  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  justice  that  that  wbkh  waf  consi- 
dered as  part  of  the  salary  and  emolumeni  of 
individuals  of  such  high  judicial  rank  should 
be  left  to  depeiid  on  chance  (bear).  The  officea 
in  the  gift  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  KiogV 
Beach,  and  which  he  was  allowed  to  sell, 
were  the  office  of  chief  clerk,*  situation  of 
great  importance ;  the  clerk  of  the  trmsaqf  | 
cusioibfcvhtm,  and  clerk  of  tho  outlawiiei»Thos« 
were  offices  of  high  trnsi*  and  of  vary  conil^ 
dcrabla  emoluments,  which 'm^glit  now  be  fold 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.     Bcfides  theiey 
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Ikere  were  a  Domber  of  minor  oficet,  thovgfa 
•till  prodncing  large  incones.  In  the  gift  of  the 
cbiefclerk,  and  saleable  bj  him  $  and  if  it  were 
proper  that  tbe  Chief  Justice  tbould  not  be 
allowed  to  sell  tbe  ritnatlontt  in  bis  patronage. 
It  was  also  right  that  the  same  principle  should 
be  extended  to  the  chief  clerli,  who  derived 
under  him.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  had  also  a  number  of  offices  at  bis  dis- 
posal, a  greater  number,  indeed,  than  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  trouble  tin  committee  with  a 
detail  of  them,  as  they  would  all  be  stated  in 
tbe  bill  which  he  should  Introduce.  Suffice  it 
then  to  say,  that  the  same  principle  would  be 
applied  in  both  courts.  Another  object  which 
he  had  in  view  was  to  prevent  the  fees  received 
by  the  judges  from  being  made  a  part  of  their 
salaries.  This  was  wholly  unbecoming  the 
situation  which  those  eminent  persons  held 
(hear,  hear).  It  might  happen  that  a  suitor 
might  refuse  to  pay  his  fees,  and  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  judge  to  take  steps 
to  enforce  it,  or  else  to  forfeit  &at  from  which 
a  portion  of  his  income  was  derived.  This,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  placing  those  learned 
persons  in  a  painful  and  delicate  situation 
(bear).  With  respect  to  tbe  fees  themselves, 
he  did  not  propose  to  deal  with  them.  He 
would  say,  let  them  be  collected,  as  heretofore, 
by  the  present  officers,  and  let  them  (after  de* 
ducting  the  officer's  lalary)  be  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  to  form  a  fund  out  of  which  part  of 
the  increased  expenses  of  the  new  arrangements 
should  be  defrayed.  Tbe  situation  of  tbe  Puisne 
Judges  was  diifereot  from  that  of  the  Chief 
Justices  and  Chief  Baron.  They  bad  4,0001. 
a-year,  part  of  which  was  paid  out  of  the  civil 
list,  part  from  fees*  and  tbe  deficiency,  if  any, 
was  made  up  out  of  tbe  consolidated  fond. 
They  were  obliged  at  the  end  of  three  months 
to  make  a  return  on  oath  of  the  sums  received 
in  fees.  So  that,  in  fact,  they  were  in  some 
sort  made  public  accountants,  which  he  thought 
was  altogether  unbecoming  their  high  judicial 
sitnationi.  These  were  the  chief  points  to  which 
he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  at  present  be  did  not  intend  to  enter 
upon  the  other  recommendations  of  the  coounis- 
•lon  for  inquiry  Into  the  courts  of  justice.  As 
the  sale  of  the  particular  offices  he  had  men- 
tioned formed  part  of  the  salary  or  emoluments 
of  the  Chief  Justices,  it  was  right  that  a  fair 
compensation  should  be  given  for  the  abolition 
of  that  sale.  At  present,  the  fixed  salary  which 
tbe  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
derived  from  the  civil  list  was  40001.  a-year, 
liable  to  some  deductions  for  land-tax,  and 
some  other  fees  and  duties  charged  upon  it 
The  remainder  of  his  Income  was  made  up  of 
fees  and  emoluments  from  variotfa  sources, 
which  made  in  tbe  gross  about  9,9001.,  and  de- 
ducting the  land-tax  and  other  charges,  it 
might  be  estimated  at  some  few  hundreds  less 
than  gOOOi.  It  was  hard  to  calcuUte  tbe 
value  of  tbe  offices  which  he  had  a  right  to  sell, 
because  to  one  Judge  they  might  produce  an 
immense  sum,  and  to  another  they  might  be 
wholly  unproductive.  Looking  at  the  sttua- 
tlon,  at  iU  high  rank,  and  its  laborious  and  Im- 
portant dntiest  be  thought  It  would  not  be  too 
bigh  when  be  fixed  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tke  at  10,0001.  a-year,  in  lieu  of  all  present 
fees  and  emoluments.  Next  be  came  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  That 
■•  every  body  knew,  in  nnk  and 


dignity,  as  wett  as  In  its  Jodldal  ^^.^^mm^^ 
in  ewety  respect  inferior  to  Aat  of  Chief  Jaa» 
tice  of  tbe  King's  Bench.  However,  an  tha 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  woald  be 
called  upon  to  give  up  the  patronage  of  the 
valuable  places  be  now  held,  he  did  not 
sider  that  8,0001.  a-year  would  be 
It  was  certainly  more  than  the  present 
of  the  fees  and  ensoluments  of  the  office,  but 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  fonsidrrathm, 
there  ought  not  to  be  too  groat  a  dilferenre  be* 
t ween  the  salaries  of  the  two  chiefs;  for  although 
be  was  not  laying  down  the  principle  that  ne 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  shoaM  be 
promoted  at  any  time  to  the  King's  Bench,  yeC 
be  thought  it  expedient  to  attach  to  the  fmmur 
office  sufficient  value  to  check  too  violont  as- 
pirations after  preferment  (hear,  hear).  With- 
out going  the  length  of  saying  snch  prefer- 
ments ought  never  to  take  place,  be  wonld  by 
no  means  wish  it  to  be  a  matter  of  course. 
The  next  judicial  officer  to  whose  sltoatloB  hs 
shoald  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  was 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  was  higher  in  rsok 
than  the  Chief  J  ustice  of  the  Commno  Pleas,  and 
next  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King*s  Banrh. 
The  situation  of  that  judge  was  peculiar  in 
this  respect — that  his  salary  had  not  been  raised 
when  tlie  last  augmentation  took  place  in  the 
salaries  of  the  other  judges.  This  waa  owing  la 
the  unnecessary  delicacy  and  disintpresiednem 
of  the  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  Wm.GnMV 
That  eminent  person  had  always  dedlnod  ap- 
plying for  an  Increase,  or  even  to  stato  what  the 
increase  should  be  }  and  he  must  any, 
dbinterestednem  on  the  occasion 
met  with  tbe  reward  it  merited.  But  if 
cient  justice  were  not  done  to  the  nitnnlioo  at 
that  time,  there  was  no  reasou  why  It  should 
not  be  at  the  present.  The  salary  which  that 
judge  received,  was  not  in  all  40001.  a-ycar, 
partly  derived  from  the  civil  list,  and  partly 
from  Chancery  fees :  these  he  did  not  mean  to 
touch  till  the  committee  'appointni  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  had  presented  their  most: 
and  he  laid  no  strem  pn  the  dntlea  which  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  had  to  disrhargn  In  the 
Privy  Council,  or,  if  he  happened  to  be  n  peer, 
by  his  attendance  on  appeaJs  at  the  Honse  ef 
Lords:  this  application  vms  not 
particular  circumstaacest  but  on  ihn 
that  the  present  salary  was  inadeannint  he 
should  therefore  propose  to  give  to  tBo 
of  tbe  Rolls  a  salary  of  7000L  e^ycv* 
same  sum  he  would  propose  to  the  uhiof  I 
of  the  Exchequer.  His  office  was  oae  of  gnat 
Importance,  the  execution  of  wMch  i^qnhed 
great  talents,  not  only  in  his  capacity  nCo^nliy 
judge,  but  the  administratien  ef  mmsnna  law 
upon  circuit  The  salary  of  the  Vlce-Clmaoel- 
lor  he  proposed  to  raise  from  50(XN. 
a-year.  with  respect  to  the  Pnis» 
he  thought  that  the  pecuniary  easoii 
their  situation  ought  to  be  snch  na  tm 
them  to  discharge  their  high  duties  In  a 
becoming  the  rank  they  Vld.  Their 
salary  was  40001,  n-year|  hut  any 
knew  what  tbe  profession  of  Ihn  law 
considered  its  advantages,  and  the  vest 
ments  which  men  of  Inlent  and  character 
enabled  to  acquire,  must  feel  1i 
policy  was  to  make  the  Judges*  salarleo  m  Ww, 
that  men  of  eminence,  chnractar,  and  high  nlh^ 
litles,  could  not,  with  a  due  regard  to  Arts- 
selves  and  their  femiiies«  accept  &o  office  uwtil 
they  ariitedata  time  of  life  whan  they  rsquind 
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•iM,  or  wen  afflicted  with  lome  bodily  infir- 
■dcy,  tHMch  required  them  to  retire  from  the 
ordinarj  labonrs  of  their  profession.  His  wish 
was  to  malie  them  objects  of  honourable  ambi- 
tion to  men  of  talent  while  yet  in  the  vigour  of 
their  age  (hear).  With  this  view,  he  would 
propose  that  their  salary  should  be  60001.  a- 
year.  It  was  true,  they  had  nothing  to  give 
Dp :  they  liad  no  fees  to  relinquish ;  but  he 
thoni^  it  desirable  that  the  advantages  of  the 
sitoation  sh<rald  be  such  as  that  those  who  were 
appointed  to  it  should  not  be  anxious  to  get  out 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible  (hear*  hear).  From 
tiie  manner  in  which  his  remarlis  liad  been  re- 
ceived by  tlie  committee,  he  trusted  timt  what 
he  iuul  proposed  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
hoDse.  He  hoped  that  no  mistaken  notion  of 
eceoqmy  would  induce  any  hon.  gent,  to  oppose 
propositiona  which,  in  his  opinion,  and  in 
thai  of  many  otliers  wlw  liad  mvely  consi- 
dered the  subject,  would  contribute  so  much 
to  the  dignity  of  the  high  judicial  oflSces  of  the 
coantry,  and  to  uphold  the  character  which 
the  English  law  enjoyed,  not  only  among  our- 
selves, but  in  the  eyes  of  all  enlightened  fo- 
lei^oera  who  had  had  an  cpportuoity  of  wit- 
neseing  its  administration.  He  had  omitted  to 
slate  that  the  sale  of  the  offices  of  Chief  Clerfcf 
Castes  Brevlum,  and  odier  offices  in  the  imme- 
diate di^KMal  of  dm  Chief  Justices,  should 
ceaae  the  moment  the  proposed  bill  became  a 
law.  Tiiere  were,  however,  some  offices  at 
preaeat  in  the  disposal  of  the  Chief  Clerk,  to 
which  it  was  not  for  tlm  present  intended  to  ap- 
ply tim  same  role,  and  on  this  ground,  the  chief 
cierk,  and  some  other  high  officers,  derived 
their  antlwrity  to  sell  certain  subordinate  of- 
icea,  from  having  themselves  purchased  their 
own  atluationa.  It  would  not  be  fair,  therefbre, 
to  lake  from  the  benefits  of  the  purchase  wliich 
the  law  sanctioned.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  their  interests. 

The  resolution  was  then  read.    It  embraced 
all  the  alterations  which  we  have  given  above. 

On  the  question  being  put  from  the  chair, 

Mr.  Denmmt  said,  ttere  was  so  much  of  the 
principle  of  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  which  he  assented,  that  be- 
fore he  adverted  to  the  points  where  he  diifered, 
he  woaid  state  what  those  were  in  which  he 
agveedu  He  agreed  in  that  proposition  which 
went  to  prevent  the  fees  taken  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice from  formittg  any  part  of  the  salaries  of 
jndgea.  With  regard  to  the  abolition  of  all 
esBolomeBts  ari^g  from  the  sale  of  offices  and 
fees,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  propriety. 
He  was  quite  ready  to  make  an  adequate  com- 
pensatioB  to  the  Chief  Justices  for  the  loss  they 
nmtain  by  the  abolition  of  such  emolo- 

mta,  and  of  the  sale  of  tlie  offices,  but  beyond 
that  ke  was  not  willing  to  go.  He  could  not 
see  eay  ground  for  giving  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  an  increase  of  salary  »  the 
ofice  was  of  much  lem  •  importance,  aad  its 
detiea  lesa  numerous  than  those  of  the  Chief 
Jeolice  of  the  King*s  Bench,  and  he  saw  no 
raaaea  why  the  situations  should  be  so  nearly 
aseiasilated  in  point  of  emolument.  With  re- 
apect  (othe  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  rt.  hon. 
goal,  staled  the  salary  to  be  40001.  per  annum. 
That  rata  qf  salary  arose  solely  from  the  distln- 
gnwdhcd  conduct  of  one  eminent  judge  t  hut  if 
Sir  W.  Grant  had  chosen  to  accept  a  salary 
cfmU  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  house  was  at 
ihol  <|bm  rtady  to  grant  it}  aad  the  Rolls  Court 


should  be  placed  on  a  footing  at  least  equal  to 
that  creation  of  an  act  of  parliament,  tiie  Vice- 
Chsncellor,  which  was  an  office  of  inferior 
rank.  With  respect  to  the  other  judges,  no 
case  whatever  had  been  made  out.  He  was  in 
the  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  many  of 
those  learned  individuals  —  an  intercourse  of 
great  klndnem  on  their  parts,  and  (>f  sincere  re- 
spect on  his.  He  regretted,  therefore,  that  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  oppose  any  measure  which 
might  be  intended  to  add  to  the  dignity  or  ad- 
vantages of  their  situation  ;  but  he  had  a  con- 
stitutional objection  to  seeing  propositions 
made  from  time  to  time  for  increasing  the  sala- 
ries of  judges  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  Itself  under  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment The  judges  themselves  did  not,  he  was 
sure,  desure  the  increase.  They  had  made  no 
application  for  it  s  they  had  now  S2001.  a.year, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  incidental  to  their 
situation ;  and  this  was  more  than  they  had  in 
1809;  for  when  their  salaries  were  raised  on 
that  occasion,  they  we/e  subject  to  the  pro- 
perty-tax, an  impost  from  which  they  were  now 
free.  He  objected  to  the  principle  of  making 
the  salaries  of  judges  subject  to  such  fluctua- 
tions ;  it  would  be  more  becoming  the  dignity 
of  their  situations  to  have  a  fixed  sum,  to  be 
rscaived  at  all  times,  without  deduction,  than 
to  have  a  salary  varied  by  particular  circum- 
stances. Where  additional  labour  had  be<*n 
imposed,  he  could  see  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional  compensation ;  and  he  thought  the  judges 
would  have  acted  wisely  if  they  had  refused  to 
undertake  the  additional  duties  which  were  re- 
cently imposed  on  them,  for,  b  addition  to  their 
own  labours,  by  lengthening  the  terms,  they 
had  occasioned  a  dtvtoion  of  the  labonrs  of  the 
bar,  which  had  led  to  the  most  inconvenient  re- 
sults to  the  public  administration  of  justice. 
However,  as  that  was  done,  it  might  be  very 
proper  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  ■ 
the  King's  Bench,  but  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  increase  should  extend  to  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer.  For  instance,  per- 
haps at  the  moment  he  was  speaking,  being  the 
la^tday  of  Term,  the  King^s  Bench  were  sitting, 
as  the  Court  was  so  much  in  arrears  of  busi- 
ness, whereas  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer had  all  left  the  court  at  one  o'clock, 
and  indeed,  in  Term  time,  they  generally  came 
down  to  court  between  ten  and  eleven,  and 
rose  at  twelve  or  one.  It  was  said  indeed  that 
the  object  of  the  increased  salary  was  to  en- 
able the  judges  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
high  office  with  propriety  and  dignlhr.  But 
this  they  did  at  present  (hear,  hear,  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer).  If  this  were 
so,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  should  make  them  this  present.  It 
was  an  invidious  task  for  any  man  to  oppose 
the  grant ;  but  if  it  were  not  resisted,  the  same 

fractice  might  be  repeated  from  year  to  year, 
f  it  was  intended  that  the  larger  salary  should 
be  an  inducement  to  men  of  great  talent  and  in 
full  practice  to  accept  of  die  judicial  situation, 
be  thought  it  useless.  He  had  never  heard  of  any 
gentleman  at  the  bar  who  had  refused  an  ele- 
vation to  the  Bench  on  the  ground  of  an  inade- 
quate emolument.  It  was  not  mere  emolument 
uat  made  men  desirous  to  obtain  the  sitoation, 
but  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  office ;  and 
besides  that,  the  certainty  of  its  continuance 
for  life.  The  active  nmn  &  ftall  practice,  who 
devoted  day  and  n%ht  to  ths  doosi  of  Us  pio- 
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fcHloii4  WM  ttot  m  maa  who  would  reftiM  the 
Bbnoh :  he  WM  nakiog  a  fbrtane  which  might 
thereafter  be  adorned  by  the  dignity  of  the 
Bench  8  in  such  a  situation  he  should  be  inac- 
cessible to  ererv  sordid  feeling ;  but  no  mode 
was  to  efectoai  to  produce  tbu  feeling  as  ex* 
citing  coastant  hopes  and  fsars.  Let  it  be  un- 
detstood,  that  when  once  a  Judge,  he  must  not 
l^ok  fbrwsrd  to  be  a  Peer ;  or  If  once  a  Puisne 
Jad^,  to  be  raised  to  the  Chief  Justiceship ;  in 
fbct,  that  there  should  be  no  translations,  which, 
la  other  pursuits,  we  had  seen  attended  with 
•uch  mischief  (hear,  hear).  The  third  assize 
had  certainly  Imposed  additional  expense  on 
flie  judges,  and  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  was  pro- 
dncuv«  ol  benefits ;  but  the  judges  were  in  a 
idttMitioo  now  in  which  he  was  sure  they  enjoyed 
ihe  respect  and  confidence  of  every  man  in  the 
country  t  and  it  appeared  to  him,  tnat  the  sala- 
ries of  ibe  Puisne  Judges  would  be  raised  one- 
half,  without  any  proof  that  a  single  Individual 
of  professional  eminence  had  refused  the  Bench 
Oil  the  ground  of  Inadequate  remuneration.  No 
case  had  been  made  out  for  conferring  en  them 
thb  ftemUt  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum* 
It  Could  not  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  society ; 
they  must  be  contented  to  hold  respectable  sta- 
tions in  a  middle  class;  they  would  still  be 
much  poorer  than  most  af  tho^e  who  were  then 
Votirtig  the  Increase,  and  they  would  be  more 
respectable  as  they  were  than  at  the  tail  of  a 
falgker  walk  in  society  t  they  muHt  siUI  confine 
tlKmsi^lves  to  those  purlieus  of  the  town  which 
had  recently  been  spoken  of  with  so  much  con- 
tempt, that  one  hoo.  member  had  said,  *^  be 
did*nt  know  of  such  a  place  as  Russell-square*' 
(a  laugh).  But  with  their  six  thousand  pounds 
a>year  they  would  make  but  a  poor  figure  in 
Orosveoor-square  (hear,  hear).  On  the  whole, 
he  could  not  conceive  any  arrangement  more 
Ukely  to  placo  the  judges  to  a  situation  which 
all  alike  were  disposed  to  deprecate.  He  was 
ready  to  accede  to  the  augmentation  of  the  sa- 
laries of  the  two  Chief  Justices  (  but,  with  re* 
•pact  te  the  ollrrs,  be  felt  it  his  bounden  duty 
— and  he  need  scarcely  say  how  painful  a  duty 
ft  Was-'to  resist  the  propi^tioo,  because  hie 
■aw  no  good  ground  for  its  adoption, 

0r.  IfU^ftli^ea  regretted  heing  obliged  to  dif> 
fht  firpm  ai\y  of  those  frieads  with  whom  he  was 
in  the  general  habit  of  voting.  He  eatirely  dif- 
fered from  fais  learned  friead,  and  it  was  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  dignity  ef  the  bench 
would  be  Increased  by  the  proposed  addition 
to  the  salaries,  that  be  supported  the  motion. — 
It  was  said  that  the  judges  had  not  complained 
of  their  pfesent  salaries.  It  was  trne  they  had 
never  degraded  themselves  by  a  petition  to  the 
house  or  to  government  f#r  an  iacrease;  but 
if  It  were  meant  to  be  asserted  that  they  did 
not  fte(  the  inadequacy  of  their  present  sala- 
ries, he  must  from  Us  personal  knawledge  give 
the  assertioa  a  direet  denial.  In  order  to  as- 
certain whether  or  nut  the  salaries  wora  ade- 
Juate,  tlie  hoase  nuni  estimate  the  quantity  of 
uties  to  be  discharged  by  the  judges  aud  the 
expense  Incurred  by  then.  The  labour  and 
expense  of  the  asslies  had  been  materially  ia- 
creased.  It  was  far  the  bUeresls  of  justice  that 
the  govetament  should  he  enabled  to  engage 
the  talents  of  the  most  learned  men  at  the  bar 
at  a  t|sse  when  those  talents  were  in  their 
prisie«  and  when  the  carpersal  facultiea  of 
thaea  who  poascsted  thorn  ware  still  vigorous 
and  Ottimpalred.    The  consequence  of  pursu- 


ing a  contrary  tyittm,  wnn,  that  when  the  to- 
vemment  appointed  indlvidnalato  the  dtaatuc 
of  judges,  at  the  miserable  pittance  which  wss 
now  assigned  to  them*  they  often  remained  in 
harness  until  the^  were  quite  incompetent  to 
discharge  the  businem  of  tae  public.  Such  sa 
occurrence  was  an  evil  of  a  very  serious  Dutsre; 
and  he  would  rather  see  judges  appointed  at  aa 
early  period  of  their  life,  and  retire  when  their 
bodily  faculties  began  to  decay,  than  nee  tbrm 
promoted  to  the  bench  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  least  able  to  perform  the  do- 
ties  of  it.  But  it  might  be  said  that  there  was 
no  difliculty  In  getting  indlvidaala  to  lusdertabe 
the  office  of  judges  under  the  preeeat  systea. 
Allowing  that  to  be  the  case,  sdu  it  did  not  al> 
feet  the  view  which  he  was  taking  of  this  qaes* 
tlon.  The  great  dignity  of  the  aituatiaa  was 
calculated  to  render  It  an  olycct  of  desire  to 
many  members  of  the  profession  t  but  aras  that 
a  reason  why  an  individual  should  be  allowed 
by  the  public  to  sacrifice  in  its  service  thai  tias 
and  that  talent  which  every  man  ought  to  render 
profitable  to  the  interests  of  his  family  f  It  was 
an  uiyust  barter  to  make  any  man  give  ttf  to 
the  public,  without  adequate  ramooeratlon,  thai 
time  and  those  exertions  on  which  Ma  fiuaOr 
had  a  powerful,  and  he  would  alao  add,  a  Icgi* 
timaie  claim  (hear).  For  this  re«M»a,  aad  mast 
more,  he  greatly  approved  of  the  addition  wfai<h 
the  rt  bon,  gent  opposite  proposed  to  auiU 
to  the  salary  of  the  Pnirae  Judges  (hear)  i 
nor  was  hs  convuced  by  the  argamran 
of  his  learned  friead  (Mr.  Doassaa)  that  a 
difference  ought  to  be  made  ia  the  salarirs  ef 
the  judges  of  the  different  courts.  His  opinisa 
was  that  a  more  deiirable  method  than  tftai  t/ 
apportioning  the  saiaries  of  the  judges  to  the 
quantity  of  basiaess  transacted  ia  thair  rtap^- 
five  courts,  would  be  to  make  the  Coart  bf 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Court  of  Excheqorr 
share  the  business  U  the  Court  of  King's  Beach: 
and  Instead  of  oiwvloadiDg  that  court  wnh  a 
quantity  of  basiaeas  which  it  could  not  well 
perfisrm,  toprovida  for  such  a  general  dbtrihe- 
tion  of  suits  amoi^  the  two  other  ooufss  as 
would  ensure  to  them  all  a  fair  eqaalify  ef  ls> 
hour.  The  ohntadee  to  such  aa 
were  not  very  important.  There  was  a 
culty  la  the  uiay  of  throwiag  addiiloBal 
ness  into  tim  Court  af  Comomn  Pleae^ 
no  penon  coald  ple^  ia  it  who  was  not  a  art 
grant.  He  for  one  could  see  no  teaeea  why 
that  monopoly  should  not  be  hrakca  up  <hr«f  i 
There  waa  alsQ  a  dUfirreace  between  iheamouni 
of  the  costs  paid  In  that  court  aad  la  the  C4>uit 
of  King's  Beneh.  With  regard  to  dm  Coart  af 
Ex^quer,  all  its  hnriness  nust  ha  tisaamried 
by  a  eartaitt  auwher  af  privileged  darks  t  aad 
in  consequence  off  the  suiters  ha%bg  u  pay. 
not  only  the  fees  of  Cheir  own  attorney,  batain 
those  of  the  clerk  of  the  coart,  very  ff^ 
were coamwuced  hi k.  Now,  if  alllks 
could  be  placed  on  unequal  footing,  aad cmM 
be  made  equally  ecaaemkal  to  Aa  dhipataais, 
he  could  aee  no  reason  aave  ewe,  why 
ness  of  the  conatry  ohoaM  wot  be  eqaaUy  dl 
tributed  among  thbns  aot  only  with  bearit 
the  countrV,  but  aha  with  heaait  to  the  jar 
who  presided  in  teas.  There  «a 
reaaaa  why  he  thoaght  the  wJaries  ef  ibe  judges 
ought  to  be  allared,  aad  that  was  the 
crease  of  tho  cilmlnai  hasiaens  af  tbs 
The  aeaAsos  e#  the  OU  Bniley  past  tnafe  ^ 
taica as  much  tisse  as  they  did  aeam  W  jcnia 
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•fo*  Tbt  bDsioea  of  •  third  attice  had  become 
a  matter  of  imperative  oecesilty  in  the  counties 
■ear  London  $  for  though  that  measure  had  been 
tried  as  an  experiment  for  the  last  three  yeais, 
the  criminal  business  bad  l>een  jm  great  at  the 
last  Lent  Assizes,  that  the  judges  had  been  un- 
able to  dispatch  the  civil  business  of  the  home 
circuit.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  jurisdic- 
tion at  the  Old  Bailey,  which  now  took  cogni- 
sance of  offences  committed  in  London  and 
Middlesex,  should  not  also  take  cognizance  of 
aimilar  oflences  which  took  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  metropolis  which  lay  within  the  bills  of 
PMMTtality  (hear).  The  rt.  hon.  gent  had  said, 
that  he  should  raise  the  salary  of  the  puisne 
judges  to  60001.  a-year,  in  order  to  give  Uiem  a 
fi:&ed  and  settled  situation.  He  considered  tiiat 
t  a  point  of  the  very  last  importance,  espe- 
cially when  he  recollected — and  he  could  not 
mention  tlie  practice  without'  bestowing  on  it 
his  severest  censure — that  puisne  judges  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  and  also  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  had  been  elevated  to  the  situations  of 
Chief  Justices  of  those  Courts  in  no  less  than 
seven  or  eight  successive  instances.  Such  a 
practice  he  for  one  stionid  ever  deprecate  ;  it 
was  keeping  judges  in  the  constant  expectation 
of  preferment,  and  unless  they  could  divest 
themselves  of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  men,  was 
leading  then  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  promo* 
lioOf  by  conciliating  the  favour  of  those  who  had 

Eromotion  to  bestow.  In  making  these  remarks 
e  had  no  intention  of  alluding-  to  any  particu- 
lar case ;  he  stated  that  which  every  member 
must  admit  to  be  fact,  who  knew  any  thing  of 
the  feelings  of  human  nature.  It  was  detri- 
mental at  once  to  the  respectability  of  the 
Judges,  and  to  the  pure  administration  of  jus- 
tice, that  judges  should  become  accustomed  to 
Jook  fur  preferment  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Cruwn.  He  did  not  sny  that  any  act  should  be 
pasted,  or  regulation  entered  into,  to  prevent 
the  Crpwn  from  exercising  its  prerogative  in 
promoting  a  puitoe  judge  of  great  virtue  and 
exalted  talent  to  the  higheit  situation  in  hii« 
court — such  a  power  should  be  rarely  exercised, 
and  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  daily  prac- 
tice, it  should  only  be  resorted  to  on  extraordi- 
nary occasiiins  (bear,  hear).  There  were  one 
or  two  subjects,  not  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  present  question,  on  which  he  would 
say  a  few  Mrords.  He  would  give  the  judge  li- 
berty to  pass  sentence  at  the  Assizes,  upon  any 
person  couvicted  before  him  of  misdemeanour, 
reserving,  however,  to  the  Attorney-General 
the  right,  if  he  thought  proper  to  exercise  it,  of 
bringiag  the  individual  up  to  London  to  receive 
the  judgment  of  the  Court.  Such  an  alteration 
in  the  law  would  be  beneficial  to  every  party. 
For  what  was  the  consequence  of  the  present 
system  ?  On  the  one  side  the  time  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  was  occupied — ^and  this  was 
ootorioosly  the  case  in  all  offences  against  the 
le venue — in  hearing  numerous  affidavits  in  ml- 
ci^tioo  of  punishment,  and  very  often  very 
.  long  speeches  in  support  of  the  facts  sworn  to 
io  sach  affidavits ;  and  on  the  other  side,  parties 
were  frequently  brought  to  town,  and  kept 
tbcre  at  a  great  expense,  to  receive  sentence, 
or  remained  imprisoned  in  the  country  for  six 
mosdis,  io  the  interval  between  verdict  and  sen- 
taace,  which  was  in  itself  no  inconsiderable 
panishnienl  The  existing  system  was,  there- 
isre,  detrimental  to  the  judges  in  overloading 
them  with  bui^ss,  and  in  wasting  their  time  |n 
instances  upon  trifling  offences,  and  to 


the  culprit  in  drawing  him  from  hb  Moal  avo* 
cations,  and  in  depriving  himself  and  his  famHy 
of  those  exertions  which  he  might  otherwisei 
have  been  making  to  procure  his  subsistence. 
He  therefore  thought,  that  without  deviating 
from  the  eflective  administration  of  iustice,  it 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  of  assize,  to  pass  sentence  in  the  conn* 
try  upon  such  persons  as  were  there  con- 
victed before  them  of  any  ordinary  misde* 
meanour.  He  would  now  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  proposition  of  the  rt.  hon.  gent — that  all 
fees  now  received  by  the  officers  of  the  differ- 
ent courts,  should  be  paid  into  the  Bxcbeqaer, 
and  thence  be  transferred  to  the  consolidated 
fund.  Now  that  proposition,  he  thought,  must 
depend  greatly  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  fees  received.  He  therefore  trusted  that 
the  rt.  hon.  gent  would  keep  his  mind  open  up- 
on the  subject.  In  some  cases,  it  was  clear  that 
an  adequate  remuneration  ought  to  be  provided 
for  the  officers  who  received  them,  whilst  In 
other  cases,  where  they  went  to  swell  the  foB«U 
of  officers  who  held  sinecures,  it  might  be  matter 
of  consideration  how  far  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued. He  thought  that  in  all  cases  the  fees 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  amount  as  would 
give  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  officer  who  re- 
ceived them  for  the  duties  he  performed,  and 
that  whatever  exceeded  such  amount  should 
be  abolished  as  impeding  the  due  execution  of 
justice.  He  concluded  by  stating  hia  general 
approbation  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  John  JfUlianu  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  rt.  hon.  gent,  opposite,  in  the  measure  ha 
had  just  detailed  to  the  committee,  had  not  pro- 
posed any  amendment  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system.  Uis  learned  friend  (Dr.  Lushington)  had 
proposed  several  important  alterations  in  our 
judicial  system,  which  be  should  have  been  most 
happy  io  have  seen  countenanced  by  the  rt.  hon. 
gent,  opposite.  The  unequal  distribution  of 
business  in  the  three  Courts — the  late  period  of 
life  at  which  the  judges  were  appointed — ^these 
and  many  other  points  deserved  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  mode  of  paying  the  judges.  With 
respect  to  the  salaries  proposed  to  be  given  to 
the  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  of 
|be  Common  Pleas,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
extremely  reasonable,  that  an  ample  compen- 
sation should  be  made  to  those  two  magistrates 
for  the  loss  of  the  emoluments  they  now  receiv- 
ed from  what  was  thought  an  objectionable 
quarter.  That  compensation  should  be  mea- 
sured by  the  loss  which  they  absolutely  sustain- 
ed b v  the  deprivation  of  the  fees  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  entitied.  The  addition  which 
it  was  proposed  to  make  to  the  salary  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  of  the  Vice-ChanceU 
lor — and  for  the  last  no  reason  whatever  had 
been  given — ^was  so  trifling  that  he  would 
pass  it  over  without  further  notice.  The  addi- 
tion it  was  proposed  to  make  to  the  salaries  of 
the  puisne  j  udges,  he  considered  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  scheme  then  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  had  listened  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  in  the  expectation  of 
hearing  him  mention  some  instance  of  an  indi- 
vidual refusing  the  situation  oCa  judge  on  ac- 
count of  the  inadequacy  of  the  remnmration ; 
but  he  had  not  heard  him  mention  any  such  in- 
stance (heat)  He  had  likewise  listened  in  vain 
for  any  mention  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  the 
judges  were  either  to  commeitce  or  resign  their 
functions.    The  opinion  that  a  man  was  not 
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^vAHfied  to  be  A  Judge  till  be  bad  become  in 
oMttMD,  WMttow  exploded  t  It  was  alinoet  m 
abtofd  at  tbat  w4iicb  repreeeated  a  man  not  lit 
to  eothmand  an  army  anlil  be  bad  lerTed  fl? e- 
and*twcfi<y  yean^  and  was  obliged  to  be  car- 
Hed  to  a  litlerfrom  station  to  Matlon.  A  Judge, 
besidei  possessiog  leanbif  and  judgment, 
should  almpiMsess  tbote  corporeal  qualifica- 
tions, ^biefa  a  crUte  of  old  deemed  esseotUlty 
neieessisry  to  tbs  dn^i^-Hi  f  aantity  of  lotumm 
•f  tilHimv.  Notr  be  would  appeal  to  il!  tbose 
wbo  badtbeoAperi^ite  eftbe  last  tve-and- 
twency  ytftai^  tod  dbose  #b6  kad  more  amm  be 
silmdii  tfs  old  M  tb»  blHs  (n  lau|cli),  wbelher  tbe 
Jndges  wbo  had  been  ap^oUMed  dwitt  Ant 
t!m»,  bad  not  n|>«tt  iko  aVeMg^  been  HO  years 
old  «t  tbe  Am^  «f  tkebr  aMp«intSBelslk  Tbat  wan 
a  period  of  lift  at  Wbkh  Ike  meriM',  tfi6  tbbac* 
rnMlM,  and  #e  si^gar-bakmr,  'w^ve  aecns«Mhed 
t&  fHtife  iWnn  ibeb*  respecdTo-  occupations, 
because  tbeiV'  mtllds  wer6  as  nn^omd  ns  tb«il> 
bodies  to  uodei^  tbe  nboors  tof  inem  t  yet  at 
tbnt  f^  period^  ^e  Ienro6d  Judfgns  tof  tbe 
ImM'irape  pnt  ttp<ili  ntt  sMuotas  Aity,  wMcb 
cMtip^lled  thete  to  nndei^o  fbll^e  Of  Ibe  se- 
%«i^M  natures  at  a  HAb  #beflft,  fe  say  tbe  least 
«r<9t,  )beir  ttfeuWhl  «nd  coi^rMd  fbc«lt(es  wei« 
IMUr  wa^Aig  to  deefineb  In  &tktt  \trufrds,  tbift 
*«blU:^ipasto  be  ierted  by  n^n  tiAo,  If  tbey 
rhnalht^  a>t  tbe  W,  wooM  bavifeVM^o  tf^eined 
l^(«^IM^  vff  HerVHiK  ifedivrMnals.  il«  had  not 
hefiM  HMt  tbe  tidm  «f  a  judge's  seirHce  %as  in 
fMufie  to  be  front  45  to  00  years  of  bige  i  yet  be 
thought  that  such'h  Hkftkaiiota  would  have  been 
iMftti^  thStt  letting  tt  run  horn  60  to^,  orevcD 
96  (beiir),  or  whhtever  later  •g^  was  d^mted 
tbe  peifectioU  of  judicial  wisdom  (hear,  and 
n  liiugfa).  In  bis  opinion  some  stich  Umita- 
^tfon  was  necessary,  sfnce  no  judge,  in  bis 
eVperlefico,  with  thesoKtUry  ezcioptlon  of  Sir 
Vf.  QrUnt,  who  was  libov^  aR  enlogy,  bad 
<*v«rrelh^d,  or  evinceil  Ibe  slighrest  loclina- 
f^onto  retire, befSore  ^01^  decay  of  bi§  faculties, 
ile  then  ^c^eded  Ih  notice  the  great  dispr<^ 
■portton  tff business  WMcb  existed  in  the  three 
Txwrts  at  WestmbMNbr.  He  had  that  day  beard 
Tmui  a  learned  gent  who  prncllwd  in  the  Court 
iff  I^cbe1|u<'^,  that  all  the'civH  causes  which 
thtft^coQH  Would  bav«  to  try  at  its  sitttogs after 
^lus  W04rid  be  about  sfe^Sn,  arid  certainly  not 
^  *re  lilart4eti.  N^>w,  is  the  last  sitting  of  tbe 
Conrf  of  'King's  Bench  f^  eatrsetf  entered  ^ftn* 
•itHnInt  VWsjtnfinsttfr  alone  amoimted  to  SSO-; 
wfille'lta^he'sllfiiigs  iff  the  ^Couft  of  Coihmon 
I*  leaser 'the- tnaie  plare  Ibe  Miihiber  wu«  only 
^i'  *lndepeiidetttly'«0f  the  f<«uhlon,  WMch  led 
clients  Into  that  Coun  where  \hn  mb«if  uopultfr 
•advodfetes  practised,  there  Wftre  two  obste^les 
te  tbe  ndnrtsslMr  &f  buidness  In  the  Court  ttf 
OMUBBoa  Pleas  nnd  in  the  Court  of  ^irdia^uer, 
wbicb  bad  beeb  noMtsrt  'alrearfy  by  his  ICnrMed 
friend  helow  bbn.  la  the  Cofeunon  Pleas  tt^H; 
wns  a«l0fliif«  asib  Ibe  counsel  i  In  tbe  Court  of 
£tl1m|uer  ds  to  ntmrales.  The  coUheq^ifftc^ 
was,  ihht  an  of efwbelnnbfg  weight  of  business 
Was  flung  upnn  the  «KCellent  mai^stnites  wkb 
*pmided  fa  tbe  Court  of  King^s  Bench.  KIs 
frai^ied  friend  had  suggusfed  a  mode  of  dlstri- 
-butlul  it  mom  ei|ually  among  the  other  jndges; 
but  apon  tbut  as  upota  many  other  points,' cl&  it. 
hon.  getft.  bad  carefblly  refrained  fruni  uttet- 
Hirany  expressions  which  conldTead  the  com- 
mHftee  to  anticipate  ady  amendment  of  Ibe  ex- 
Ibting  syMem. 

Mr;  PSsluaid,  #mt' at  present  the  whbfe  dMir 
*«tttfbiii-nf  tbeemotaaieBts  of  Ibc  pui«ne  judges 


did  not  esceod  S^MXN.  aynnri  nad  the 
qaCnce  was«  na  ctae  leaned  genC  opposite 
staled  it,  tbat  daring  tbe  last  <5  years  no  judgn 
had  fceeu  appointed  to  tbe  officn  nnlil  be  bad 
turned  GO  yean  of  age.  Wan  Mot  that  clrcuai- 
stance  conclusive  proof  tbat  rimns  wan  anma 
thing  faulty  In  tbe  present  system }  And  srae  it 
not  niso  a  strong  ground  for  conjecturing  tbat  if 
the  proposition  now  befere  the  cs^Uimltteo  were 
adopted,  the  country  wonid  soon  ncqnii^  tbn 
services  of  Judges  with  tbose  UUri  m  ' 
wbicb  tite  learned  membur  for  Unootn 
so  necessary  to  tbe  just  perftraanee  (sf 
duties }  If  a  snUnble  remuneration  wnin 
ed^  there  would  be  no  dIflciHy  in  proeniing  tbe 
services  of  men  of  talent  wbUst  tbey  were  yet 
InUiepHmonfUlb  and  in  tbe  fnll  Hgonr  of 
tbefa*  understanding  (bear)i.  Tbe  ualarlcs  of  Ibn 
Judges  ougirt  to  be  adatnata  to  nupport  tbe 
dignity  of  tbeir  station,  mkd  It  rfmnld  not  be 
coteipulsory  upon  them  lb  defray  ^m«  wf  tfwk 
necessary  expendltnre  ont  of  Ibe  fMrtaons  wbicb 
tbey  Imd  prerlously  acquired.  L6l  tbe  onlary 
be  fixed  at  ft,00OI.  at  6,0001.,  at  T^OOOl.,  «r  al 
any  other  sum  wUeh  the  conunittste  usigfat  deesi 
sufliclent  CofT  die  malatenancn  of  tbeIr  dignity  i 
b«t  let  it  not  be  said  that  a  man  bMlst  posstm 
•O^OOOI.  before  be  Is  ^pialifled  to  sit  on  tbe  jndi« 
<clal  bench  (hcur).  "Tbe  learned  mcfabnrlbr  Lin* 
«obi  bad  complalnltdthat  Ibis  resoMUMi  wnaaot 
accompanied  by  any<delaHs  of  pMSpoaed  im^ 
pro  vements,  hot  as  the  boose  wiss  fa  m  coaandttet 
Ibr  a  pecfttninrv  grurt,  die  prusiwil  was  ont  % 
dt  opportKnifjr  for  cnterfaginto  a  dniailod  utale* 
ttcnt  of  projedted  Improremeuts ;  tbn  com* 
•mittec  however  would  see  that  the  carrying  this 
resobition  lAto  eflbct  would  $ivt  tbe  Bxncutive 
Government  groat  facility  in  inaklag  any  oucb 
improrements,  if  tlmy  sbonld  beteafler  be 
deemed  necemary.  At  present  k  wan  iapeasi- 
iile  to  redhoe  the  fees  of  several  of  tbe  atesrs 
of  the  ditferent  Courts.  Tbey  bad  ffiven  a 
pecuniary  conslderatsoo  ftw  dwlr  ottcna^  and 
the  fees  the^refore  could  not  be  mddcod  wiibont 
inj  ostice  to  the  holders  of  Ihem.  if. 
It  should  seem  good  tbat  tbose  who  nnn 
them  should  have  a  remnneratlon  fa  Ilea, 
amount  of  those  fees  might  easily 
lated.  He  agreed  that  tbe  future  ansoant  ef 
them  ought  to  Ve  proportloiiable  to  tbe  aarvic* 
performed^  and  that  If  tbe  pnpoees  of  jnstice 
-would  be  promoted  by  dbe  redaction  of  tbem, 
they  ought  to  be  reduced  wiAout  delay.  Vbr 
learned  member  for  llcliest«r  had 
ed  another  eircunistaoce,  wMcb  was 
argument  fa  favour  tif  tbe  pmacnt 
He' had 'stated  that  In  seven  ori»lgbt 
instances  puisne  judges  bad  hitm 
to'  the  chief  jusllceuhips  of  tbeir 
courts,  blight  not  that  cirftmnsfanee  arise 
the  idadequate  remunertition  nblcb^tbone  ieninwi 
personages  received  ?  Might  It  not  originate, 
nay  had  it  ndt  originated,  in  tbn  drennMnsntn 
that  faMivM«ai»of  gr«at  ptnctferat  ibu  bm  bml 
rcfasM  fo  givn  np  their  emoli 
befonging  to  tlte  bench  I  Ho  Msared  tbi 
mittee  tfist  the  «facMMfi 
firom  aby  wl  A  on  fae  part  of  ibe^ 
exercise  an  nnduo  'fainenee  over  Ibe 
but  frofatbe  reluctance' of  tbe  leadsii 
bar  to  uadUrtalcniboseoflecsWitb  tbeir  i 
inadequate  salaries  (httur,  hnar). 
to  the  remuneralion  to  bn  aibried  H 
Jnstloesof  Ibe  dIAfnnt  •courts,  Ibn 
01^  father  to  fcnnsidsirTibu  miuMint 
w  Mcb  was  adequate  to  tbo 
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nUch  tht  iaaiTldiul  holdiof  it  was  likely  to 
tiMtaln.  71i^  amoant  of  fr es  belonglof  to  the 
Chief  JiMtice  of  the  Rinfr's  Bench  was  0,2501. 
a-ycar.  Now ,  the  Chief  J  nstice,  by  the  present 
reaoloiion,  wonld  not  oo)y  lose  the  amonnt  of 
these  fecsf  hot  also  the  advantage  of  selling 
different  offices  In  his  court  as  they  respectively 
became  vacant*  It  would  be  dinlcoU  to  calcu- 
late the  exact  amount  of  that  loss  i  and  there* 
fore  it  bccasse  necessary  to  llz  in  an  arbitrary 
nanaer  upon  some  deterssinate  sum  for  his  salary. 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  thought  that  10/N)OI.  was  the 
lowest  sun  which  the  committee  could  fix  i  but 
if  be  were  ashed  to  demonstrate  why  that  was 
the  esftct  s«m  to  be  fixed  upon,  he  would  own 
that  he  was  locapable  of  doing  it.  He  protested 
•gaifst  the  principle  of  making  any  distinction 
betwecB  the  Judges  of  the  diiferent  courts.  As 
thsjr  ha^  all  to  administer  criminal  justice  at 
Ike  assises,  the  ditfbrence  in  their  salaries 
migkt  lead  to  a  general  belief  that  thefe  was  a 
difference  in  their  dignltjr }  and  that  might  give 
rii*  to  a  jealousy  between  conntiesy  when  uey 
fonad  a  judge  with  a  higher  sent  to  one,  and  a 
findge  with  a  lower  to  another.  He  looked  with 
fjiv«w  upon  some  of  the  propositions  of  the 
learwed  owmber  for  Ilcheiter,  particularly  upon 
that  of  throwing  open  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
to  all  atlofwies.  Whether  It  would  be  equally 
right  to  throw  open  the  Court  of  Common  PIom 
to  aU  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  he 
woold  not  at  that  moment  pretend  to  determine  i 
U  was  A  question  of  some  importance,'  and 
mcinirtd  graater  coiiilderation  than  he  had  yet 
gieea  it. 

lir.  ScMTleM  ihomi/bl  that  lOfiOOU  a-year  was 
an  inadequate  salary  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench)  nnd  below  the  average 
etaolmneots  wUcb  he  received  at  present.  The 
coMNBtttee  ought  to  take  the  gfoss  receipts  of  a 
crrts^  vamber  of  years,  and  to  regulate  the 
salary,  not  by  the  annnal  emoluments  of  any 
one  Individual  Chief  Justice,  hot  by  the  general 
aosoal  average  of  them  alL  If  such  a  ralcula- 
taoB  were  made,  he  hel^eised  that  10^0001.  would 
^  foaod  less  than  the  ajerage  annual  amounts 
of  the  vaceipls  of  tbeamce.  He  had  heard  that 
nMit  for  the  first  time,  what  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  C«mmon  Pleas  was  worth  $ 
and  he  thought  that  ai^  body  who  knew  the 
duties  of  both  offices  would  prefer  being  Chief 
Jaatice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with  a  salary  of 
841001.  a  year,  to  being  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Kiag*s  Bench,  with  a  salary  of  10,OdOI.  a  year. 
OovieraBBent  ought  always  to  have  in  the  situa- 
tkm  edt  Attomey-Gcneral  an  individual  onaiified 
tedlKharge  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  f 
and  that  being  admitted,  the  salary  of  the  Lord 
Cidef  Jostice  should  be  raised  to  such  an  amount 
that  urn  Attoniey4xenerak  when  called  upon  to 

Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
besitata  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  his 
as  Attoniey*Geueral  were  superiAr 
to  tko  emolnaents  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
With  regard  to  the  safairy  of  the  puisne  judges 
«-«aad  he  caatioosly  abstained  from  civing  any 
optolon  as  to  whether  the  salary  of  0,0001.  now 
feopesed  was  too  higli  or  not,— they  ought 
am  ••  be  raised  to  snch  a  sum  as  to  render  them 
tiK  objects  of  political  favour  and  intrigne.  No 
BMB  onght  to  fill  the  situation  of  judge  who  had 
aat  previously  had  considerable  practice  at  the 
because  that  practice  must  have 
fan,  unless  he  were  an  extravagant 

ceasiderahle  fortunes  and  secondly* 
')m0'it  must  have  accustomed  his  mind  to 


the  technicalities  of  law  gnd>  to  the  ccppUcgtii^ 
qaeatiofis  wbirh  sometimes  arose  out  of  tkegi^ 
when  James  I.  wished  to, decide  a  legul  arg«t 
ment  and  said  to  Lord  Coke  **  Why  am  I  notag 
fit  to  decide  on  such  a  question  as  yo»— yoit 
say  fhf  law  la  the  perfection  of  reason,  aojl 
surely  I  possessasmuch  reason  asanysobjeci  ?V 
Lord  Coke  replied,  ''  Your  MiJesW  Is  not  At 
to  decide  u|m>i«  it.  The  reason  of  the  law  is  § 
technical  re^seo,  which  can  only  be  acquirsd  by 
eiperienre$  and  that  experience  your  Mt^ 
jeiity  wnnts.'.*  If  only  tbose  .men  were  ma4# 
lud^s  who  had  considerahle  practice  at  the 
bar,  it  was  probable  they  would  have  acquired 
such  competeot  fortunes  as  w ould  DBndjec  any 
very  large  salaries  ^eedlesad  thos^  salaiief 
ought  not  to  be  such  a>  to  make  tAe  tUaatioa  a 
good  provision  (or  the  younger  sons  qf  noblf 
families,  without  respect  to  appesife  ^naliflfav 
tloo.  In  ancient  times  uMve  thaaona  InstaiDCf 
bad  occurred  of  the  appointment  ef  %  jadg^ 
because  he  was  a  near  connexiaa  of  a  paaisssec 
of  boroughs.  It  might  dieremre  he  aei 
desirable  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  puine 
judges  to  much  as  was  aow  proposed*  Whea 
the  salary  was  only  2,500L  a  year,  each  mea  af 
Lord  Kenyon,  Mr^  J.  Bulbr,  and  Mr.  J» 
Ashbnrst,  were  imt  deterred  finom  acoepting  the 
office  I  aad  he  remembered  a  judge  asC  ahavf 
thirty-six  years  of  age  who  disposed  of  f  ve  or 
six  and  twenty  caim»  a  day  satisfiif  ^Nri^y  at 
Nisi  Prius.  He  .drnied  that  the  bva&pesa  ef 
tbe  Court  of  King*s  Bench  had  increased  ef  lata 
years— pn  the  contrary,  it  was  not  af  laie  af 
great  by  a  good  deal,  as  it  had  bee^  A  or  \9 
years  aga  But  by  a  late  act  of  Paclii^feiH 
one  judge  In  hbtora  quitted  the  coartatfhaaf 
o'clock,  to  take  upon  himself  busioesi  whioh 
U!»e4  to  be  transacted  in  the  evening!  dds  de»> 
parture  of  one  of  the  j  udges  was  felt  aacassivaly 
locoovenient  fior  the  businesa  pendhitg  at  thf 
time  in  full  court,  for  it  iotemiptad  im  argn» 
ment  ia  progrcw,  and  led  to  a  pestpaatmeatt 
wl^rn  proba)»ly  the  full  sitting  ttotU  four  o*cJoc4!B» 
would  have  finished  it  With  respfct  to  t$a 
proposed  arrangesaents  regardtag  (ens,  thera 
were  sqme  of  them  which  he  dccsM^  had,  aad 
wonld  not  maintaia,  while  there  wen  athen^ 
the  continuance  of  which  wpuld  lie  tboaght  ba 
beneficial.  Of  the  former,  ware  ^|^ose  taJtea 
foroffices«  such  aa  tbe  sealing  writs  of  errata 
that  were  done  by  deputy— all  Umse  be  0oagt|t 
bad ;  but  those  which  he  propeeed  to  maintain, 
were  Mie  fees,  however  sstallf  taken  Ibr  aaii 
done  by  the  principals  thcmsalvcs  i  thaaa  he 
had  always  found  candocive  to  the  ditpatch  af 
business. 

The  u^lerMy-Gmsral  remarked,  that  ld« 
learaed  friead  (Mr.  WiUimna)  had,  whoa  kf 
spoke  of  the  j  udges  of  the  Court  of  Bxcheque«» 
forcottea  that  they  had  pther  and  heavy  basinasp 
besides  ceveaoe  causiss  to  adjudicate  i  sach  aa 
the  sittings  in  equity  in  Gray's  Jan  ball  altar 
term.  Tke  hUi  which  had  altered  the  made  if 
doing  buainem  in  the  Court  of  King's  Banch^ 
originated  hi  the  following  circamstaacai-  in 
Lord  JRlleaborough's  time*  there  waa  a  gssat 
accumulatioa  of  haslaeaa  la  arrear«  aad  4lhs 
judges  of  the  court  felt  it  thekr  auhlie  duty  ta 
sacrifice  their  private  comfort  and  convenieaeet 
aad  to  sit  out  of  term  ia  Sergeant's  Ian  halL  to 
keep  down  thiaarreaf.  Notwithstaadiag  these 
efforts,  the  anrear  cantinned  during  the  whole 
time  of  Lord  £lleoboroogb*s  chief  insticeihipt 
and  was  found  in  that  state  by  hli  eaceessoa 
The  8uk\)cct  was  then  reconsidersdy  and  it  waa 
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foqndt  that  the  jud|^  during  theie  Bittiogs  oat 
of  l^np,  could  only  bear  arguments,  aiul  not 
gWe  judgments;  to  remedy  which  incon- 
vanience  the  bill  alluded  to  was  brought  in.  It 
nrai  therefore  a  little  hard  after  this  sacrifice 
made  by  the  judges  in  giving  up  their  vacation 
to  the  public,  to  complain  that  they  did  not  as 
before  continue  their  evening  sittings  in  cham- 
bers i  it  was  not  just  to  the  judges  so  to 
speak  of  their  labours,  when  day  after  day, 
questions  of  difficulty  often  arose,  which  from 
their  very  nature,  required  that  the  judges 
riiould  have  their  evenings  to  themselves  for  the 
porpoie  of  reflection  and  consideration ;  and 
when  one  of  the  judges  left  the  Court  at  three 
o*clock,  the  public  business  was  not  retarded, 
for  the  remaining  judges  still  went  on  with  other 
business  equally  necessary  to  be  transacted  in 
full  court     As  to  the  general   question,  the 

Sroposed  alteration  would  not  give  the  Chief 
nstice  of  any  of  the  courts  a  higher  income 
than  he  bad  at  present,  including  fees.  The 
pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  were  said  to  be 
d,0001.  a-year,  besides  the  appointment  of  bis 
chief  clerk.  This  clerkship  he  bad  either  the 
power  to  dispose  of,  or  to  sell.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  kept  it,  and  added  its  amount,  which 
was  7,0001.  a-year,  until  he  gave  it  to  bis  son, 
so  that  he  must  be  considered  as  having  had  it 
fr>r  two  lives,  and  as  enjoying  from  his  Chief 
Justiceship  an  income  of  16,0001.  a  year. 'These 
circnmstancea  mi.st  be  considered  when  Uiey 
estimated  the  income  of  the  office,  and  took 
from  it  all  fees  and  patronage.  It  was  known 
that  Chief  Justice  Eyre  had,  during  his  time  of 
filling  the  otRce,  received  S0,(X)01.  for  places  he 
lu^d  disposed  of;  so  that  the  same  observations 
np  plied  to  the  situation  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  As  to  the  pnitne  judges,  let 
it  not  be  supposed,  as  some  gentlemen  seemed 
to  think,  that  they  had  puisne  Judges  from 
members  in  that  walk  of  the  profession  who  had 
had  previous  opportunities  of  amassing  fortuned 
for  tneir  femiliet.  Those  who  thoucht  so  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  law — 
they  overlooked  the  expensive  nature  of  the , 
education  required  for  such  a  profession,  and 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  return 
arising  from  it,  until  'the  individual  had  at 
least  passed  90  years  of  age.  Then  suppose 
such  a  person  to  be  made  a  judge  when  40 
years  old,  what  opportunities  could  he 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  had  in 
amassing  a  fortune  for  his  family  ?  Very  few 
judges  in  his  time  had  found  such  opportu- 
nities. But  it  was  said,  where  is  the  instance 
of  any  person  having  refused  a  judicial  office 
upon  tbe  ground  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
support  the  dignity  of  such  a  station  ?  One  of 
the  most  learned  judges  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Dampier,  when  offered  a  puisne  judgeship, 
declined  it  on  that  account ;  out  a  few  years 
after,  when  ill-health  had  befallen  him,  applied 
for  and  obtained  the  office,  in  the  administration 
of  which  he  shortly  after  died.  There  was  a 
case  in  point.  Then,  as  to  the  amount  of 
salary  :  what  was  8,8001.  to  support  the  rank, 
and  station,  and  expenditure  of  a  judge?  If  a 
man  at  the  bar  had  (hat  income,  it  was  possible 
for  him  'to  lay  by  2,0001.  a  year  of  it  by  the 
aconomical  regulation  of  his  expences  ;  but  a 
judge  could  not  do  this  without  lowering  the 
dignity  of  his  office ;  neither  could  he  appro- 
priate aoy  part  of  such  a  sum  for  the  ulterior 


provision  of  his  family.  An  alteration  In  t!ba 
incomes  of  the  judges  had  therefore  become  ab* 
solutely  necessary  ;  he  would  not  say  wbetter 
this  was,  or  was  not,  the  precise  scale  upon 
which  the  alteration  should  be  fixed,  althonsh 
he  thought  the  proposed  addition  rafficientfy 
moderate.  As  to  what  had  fallen  from  somcr  otf 
his  learned  friends  opposite,  re!q;>ecting  other 
arrangements  in  the  aaministration  of  jnattce, 
he  could  assure  them,  that  he  would  direct  ha 
attention  to  their  suggestions  respecting  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Court  of  Excnequer ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  difficult  qoetdoo, 
as  the  Exchequer  was  a  Court  of  equity  aa  well 
as  law.  Besides,  it  by  no  means  followed  thai 
if  that  Court  were  thrown  open  to  more  general 
business!,  the  business  of  the  King's  Bench 
would  diminish ;  for  wherever  there  was  a  fa- 
vourite Court  (as  the  Ktng^s  Bench  was)«  ther^ 
tbe  rush  of  business  would  still  continuo,  and 
merely  leave,  at  particular  times,  hs  overflow- 
ings to  pass  into  tne  other  Courts.  Wlien  gen- 
tlemen considered  what  was  the  situation  of  the 
office  of  judge,  he  called  upon  them  to  see  how 
they  were  often  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of 
their  professional  business,  and  to  reflect  how 
much  better  it  wqnld  be  were  they  able  to  de- 
vote themselves  occasionally  to  tbe  cultivation 
of  the  science  and  literature  which  fonned  a 
part  fif  the  studies  of  their  youth,  and  to  become 
more  identified  with  the  pursuits  and  bostaess 
of  the  world.  He  was  duposed  to  give  every 
facility  to  the  suggestions  for  altering  the  mode 
of  business  in  the  Courts  of  Exchequer  and 
Common  Pleas ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
latter  should  not  be  open  to  the  King's  counsel 
and  juniors  of  the  profession,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Co^rt  of  King's  Bench  was  to 
sergeants. 

Mr.  ffume  had  listened  with  great  attenthm 
to  «\hat  had  been  said  during  this  discusstoD, 
and  never  recollected  a  question  which  aeessed 
so  little  ripe  fqr  decision.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  profession  were  all  at  variance  upon  it,  and 
tbe  supporters  of  the  measure  haa  fisDed  in 
showing  that  for  half  a  centnry,  except  In  one 
solitary  instance,  any  member  of  the  profession 
hnd  refused  the  office.  Where,  then,  was  the 
difficulty  of  getting  able  men  to  fill  tbe 
bench?  And  without  that  difficnTty,  where 
was  tbe  necessity  for  this  motion  (hear)? 
Why  should  they  give  large  emolttmeata 
to  public  rcrvants  who  made  no  complaint 
of  their  being  insufficiently  remunerated  ?  But 
it  was  said  that  a  judge  ought  to  have  time 
fur  scientific  studies.  Row  would  increaflng 
his  salary  give  him  more  time  for  such  acquire- 
ments, or  afford  him  any  relief  f^m  that  mass 
of  business  with  which  it  was  alleged  he  was 
now  overwhelmed  ?  If  they  began  in  this  amo- 
ner,  they  would  be  called  upon  to  go  on  aug- 
menting the  salaries  of  pnbllc  officers,  vatlllho 
Government  would  have  an  excuse  fbr  refusing 
the  people  that  reduction  of  the  public  hardeas 
which  the  condition  of  the  people  so  imperi- 
ouslv  demanded.  Were  they  to  Irgldate  oo  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Justice  Dampier's  re- 
fusal— that  was,  upon  one  occurrence  hi  90 
years  ?  There  was,  ne  contended,  no  gronnd  he- 
fore  them  for  the  motion,  which  at  all  events 
ought  to  be  preceded  by  a  commlsnoa,  or  a 
committee,  to  inquire  into  the  duties  and  cmo- 
lumeots  of  the  judges.  They  had  a  right  ta 
know  the  value  of  tbe  40  offices  which 
understood  to  be  in  the  patronage  of  the 
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JwdcM  of  ibeCoortt  of  Kiog*i  Bench  and  Com* 
Bon  Pleat.  It  was  «n  i*noraioii»  step  to  io- 
cjTcaM  at  once  the  poifne  judges*  Balartos  from 
9^9001  to  6,0001.  a  >ear.  Now  that  rooo»y  WM 
findios  its  proper  ^alue,  (be  Governireiit  night 
tbinl(  of  reducing,  not  increasing,  the  burdens 
of  the  people.  The  measure  wai  ill-timed  t  and 
if  auy  amendment  were  offered,  he  sliould  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Denman  then  said  that  he  would  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  proposing  an  amendment  No 
riMiton  had  been  ^iven  for  altering  the  salaries 
of  the  puisne  judge,  except  the  single  exception 
of  Mr.  Justice  Dampier's  case.  It  struck  him 
(Mr.  D.)  as  extraordinary,  that  while  the 
Oovemment  avowed  such  a  desire  to  encourage 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  to  undertake  the  office 
of  judge  they  should  have  so  recently  ap- 
pointed a  chief  baron  who  was  seventy  years 
of  age.  The  learned  gent,  then  moved  as  an 
amendment,  '*  that  no  part  of  the  emoluments  or 
salaries  of  the  two  Chief  justices  of  the  Courts 
of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  should  in 
future  be  paid  out  of  the  fees  or  the  sale  of 
offices;  and  that  a  reasonable  compensation 
should  be  allowed  the  same  in  lieu  thereof;  and 
alto  that  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  should 
be  put  in  point  of  salary  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  Vice-chancellor." 

Mr.  J7.  Drummond  thought  that  he  might  well 
recommend  the  Scotch  judges  to  the  liberality 
of  Parliament  He  spoke  the  sense  of  his  con- 
stituents when  he  declared  that  nothing  would 
be  inore  grateful  to  them  than  a  reasonable  ad- 
dition to  the  salaries  of  those  very  useful  pub- 
lic officers.  He  gave  bis  cordial  support  to 
the  motion,  though  there  was  nothing  in  the 
amendment  which  he  felt  disposed  to  oppose. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Bxckefuer  said,  there 
might  be  very  good  grounds  for  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges :  the  circumstances 
of  their  case  differed  so  materially  from  those 
of  the  f)Bgliah  judges,  that  they  were  not  ne- 
cnaarily  connected  with  the  deliberations  of 
the  house.  The  salary  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland,  for  example— had  been  aug- 
mented since  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the 
English  judges. 

«-  Colooel  Bagwell  urged  the  necessity  of  Im- 
proving the  salaries  of  the  puisne  judges  in 
Ireland. 

Sir  #;  Burdett  said,  from  all  that  he  had 
heard.  Be  was  convinced  of  two  things — that  he 
was  not  competent  to  form  an  accurate  opi- 
nion npon  the  whole  of  the  subject;  and 
secondly,  that  the  bouse  was  in  possession  of 
no  information  on  which  they  ought  to  act  In  a 
measore  of  so  much  importance.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  advocates  went  to  show,  that  the 
J  udges  bad  more  extensive  duties  to  perform 
than  they  were  able  to  perform ;  and  this,  it 
appeared,  was  to  be  remedied,  not  by  an  in- 
creased number  of  Judges,  or  by  any  other 
mode  of  doing  business,  but  bv  what?— an  in- 
crease of  salary.  The  whole  of  Europe  agreed 
that  oor  laws  required  revision,  but  this  was 
not  the  mode  chosen  by  Grovernroent  to  dccrease- 
tbe  QMS  of  business.  If  any  increase  of  sala- 
ries to  the  Judges  would  enable  the  people  to 
cone  into  Couit  and  obtain  justice  with  little 
expence  and  with  little  delay,  this  would  in- 
deed be  a  great  national  benefit ;  but  nothing 
of  this  sort  was  even  pretended. — It  was  said 
thut  tba  present  salary  was  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce men  of  talent  and  learning  to  accept  of 
judicial  situatioas ;  if  so,  be  was  ready  to  make 


the  emoluments  of  such  offices  equal  to  tl^  ry- 
pectatioas  of  men  of  talent  and  ability.  H^ 
could  not,  however,  agree  with  those  who  en- 
tertained such  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Scarlett  moved  un  amendment  upon  th6 
amendment,  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  chief 
justices  by  the  average  of  the  emoluments  of 
the  last  SO  years. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  thai  tb« 
plan  was  not  so  fair  as  it  appeared  to  be.  Some 
of  the  judges  in  the  succession  pro^ted  largely 
by  the  sale  of  the  offices  Mnier  them ;  wiin 
others  none  fell  vacant  during  their  whole  pub- 
lic life.  The  present  chief  Justice  had  as  yet 
made  nothing  of  his  office,  and  if  infirmity 
should  require  him  to  design,  he  would  have 
no  benefit  from  his  long  service. 

Mr.  Hobhouee  ol^jected  to  enlarging  the  sala- 
ries. It  was  characteristic  of  human  nature, 
that  a  man  might  be  templed  fhnn  his  honesty 
by  fivOOOt  a-year,  whose  integrity  would  not  bsi 
shaken  by  4,0001.  There  were  850  barristers  in 
practice,  and  no  less  than  500  places  to  divide^ 
among  (hem.  In  one  court  there  were  1S5  placet* 
In  Ibis  court  one  person  connected  with  the  first 
office  in  the  state  held  four  offices.  These  wer» 
cases  far  more  worthy  of  the  labours  of  the  rt. 
bon.  gent.,  than  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of  tho 
judges.  ' 

The  amendments  were  sererally  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Sir  John  WrottetUjf  then  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  in  respect  of  the  salary  to  the  puisne 
judges,  to  substitute  5,0001.  instead  of  o/XXH. 
per  annum. 

Mr.  Denman  remarked  on  the  inconsistency 
of  which  the  framers  of  these  resolutions  would 
be  guilty,  if  they  left  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland  wiih  a  less  salary  than  one  of  the  puisiift. 
judges  of  England. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  m 
division. 

FuDAT,  Mat  80l— The  ChanceXkr^ftha  Bit^ 
chequer  moved  that  the  order  fur  receiving  th« 
report  on  the  resolutions  relative  to  the  increase 
of  salary  to  the  judges  be  read. 

The  order  was  accordingly  read. 

The  ChtmeeUor  of  the  Exchequer^  m  moving 
that  this  report  be  received,    took  occasion 
to  notice  certain  observations  that  had  beeo 
made  on  a  former  evening  respecting  the  pro- 
posed  increase  to  the  salary  of  the  judges. 
Understanding  it  to  be  ihe  wish  of  the  bottS4^ 
that  the  retired  allowance  of  the  puisne  judgdb 
should  be  reconsidered,  he  had  devoted  his  at* 
tention  to  that  point,  and  it  had  led  to  a  modifi.* 
cation  of  the  full  salaries  (hear).    His  object, 
as  he  had  already  explained,  in  proposing  6,000L 
a  year  to  the  puisne  judges,  without  any  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  retiring  incomes,  was 
two  fold— 1st,  to  induce  younger  men  of  emi- 
nence in  the  profession  to  undertake  such  of. 
fices ;  and  8d,  to  make  the  income  such  as  would 
be  worth  the  acceptance  of  men  of  great  pros- 
pects in  the  profession — neither  of  which  consi- 
derations had  been,  he  tbought,  sufficiently  at* 
tended  to  in  the  existing  state  of  things.    He 
had  also  considered  tbe  subject  of  promoting 
judges  from  one  situation  to  another,  but  had 
not  come  to  any  fixed  conclusion  upon  it ;  fbr 
though  he  thought  it  a  highly  prejudicial  prin- 
ciple that  promotion  on  tbe  bench  should  be 
made  a  reward  for  tho  discharge  of  particular 
duties  io  that  high  station,  vet  he  felt  It  would 
be  going  too  for  to  say  that  in  no  case  should  it 
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h6  taatp&touk  far  the  foverttMeot  tiMMk*  iiteft 
.^MMotfoB  (kear).  Wilh  reipctct  to  tlie  retiridg 
'•Mdwftiicet,  and  the  edni^qiieiit  modfflefttioa  of 
.tbe  Aill  Mlary,  be  proposed  to  deduct  A001.  a- 
^o«r  from  tbe  origioAl  propoiHion  of  6,0C01.  a- 
ytmr  to  the  poboe  judfeo.  Mid  to  odd  the  500K 
*o  dodttcted  to  the  retiriai*  ftUoiVflAre  of  8,9001. 
o-year ;  ao  that  the  full  lalary  would  be  5,5001. 
ft^jroar,  and  the  retirioc  one  2,(j(XN.  This  ar- 
rangement eould  not«  he  thought,  be  redoced 
Witiovt  compramiinng  tho  dou^tle  object  of  le- 
tuting  men  for  the  office  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life,  and  of  that  dan  of  eftiinenre  which  the 
Outlet  of  fho  bench  rcqoirvd.  Thtf  qaeit^n  of 
Ihe  retired  alloWancei  could  not  be  regtflarly 
■Mdifted,  on  the  bringing  up  of  thia  nepoH,  but 
.Jm  would  propow  it  on  a  re*coaiai((al  of  the 

KNicolav   reiRrfution    which   arnbraced    that 
laehof  (he  subject. 

Mr,  SenrMf  coulu  not  IbriMar  noticing  the 
proposed  artangemenr  ibr  rethring  allowances. 
When  itwiiB  considered  how  few  did  retire, 
oconomy  could  hardly  enter  info  tiw  consider- 
ation of  the  amottnt  of  the  allowances.  If  a 
Judge,  Hiea,  were  to  receive  5,5001.  a-year 
White  on  the  bench,  fi,80O  a-year  appeared  to 
him  loo  little,  for  a  retiring  allowance,  and 
hardly  enough  (o  eoaMe  the  iMdiiridual  to  malu- 
tain  that  station  in  society  which  his  previous 
dflce  ro^nired*  Tbe  eflfaet  of  being  tbo  eco* 
nomical  in  the  retired  tllowanre,  might  be  do* 
frimental  to  thu  polflic  hervice,  bv  compcMling 
a  judge  (o  remain  longer  in  offlce  than  his 
health  and  fhc allies  warranted.  He  remem. 
bered,  indeed,  an  instance  of  thist  the  late 
Xaron  Wood,  who  ftas  an  excellent  Judge|i>a 
l^feund  lawyer^  and  a  person  of  great  saga- 
city, at  a  very  advanced  age  rethred  from  the 
northsra  tirc«it  i  and  Instead  of  quitting  the 
profession  altogelher,  was  oittered  the  seat  In 
Ao  court  of  Eicbe^er,  which  he  could  ttot, 
under  tbo  circumttaaces,  well  refhse^  '  The 
fifuron'i  infimitiesi  howeyer,  grew  upon  him 
ao  fat,  as  to  render  it  most  anpfelMlttt  to 
hittstlf,  to  the  bar,  nnd  t*  tife  pttMic,  to  have 
Hm^admlnlstrmtion  of  jaMice  tondaeted  by  Idol. 
Ta  remedy  such  InconvMleace,  the  retiring  al- 
lowance ought  to  b«  83001.  Ii-^ear.  It  ought 
ti^be  ramcn&orotf  that  h  Judge  toutd  notrodre 
when  he  pleased-  'the  Government  bad  always 
Utt  Optfon  of  reqttlrtng  his  fhll  aer vices,  as  long 
at  ll  waa  ebviona  that  he  wad  capnble  of  per* 
lisfrmlng  them.  An  expedient  might  be  devisnU 
^  reiAering  ibofc  learned  pi^mons  useful  even 
uTler  they  had  retired  ;  he  meant  la  the  Privy 
Cmincil  (hear).  The  anbjecto  in  the  British 
colonies,  whidi,  be  H  rptnediberHl,  ronfpriscd 
the  whole  Indiail  fihpfard.  had  onty  the  Privy 
Gouncil  to  fppeat  to,  and  ihe  jnd|mettt  thers 
was  final.  Of  irhat  importsnce  tten  was  it 
Aat  the  Privy  OottncH  Muld  he  so  compooed 
aa  to  be  enabled  to  adjhdlcale  wUh  true 
legal  precision  I  He  ha4  known  la  fimes 
tone  by  (for  he  spoke  not  of  the  presom), 
flie  frsatest  min  occasioned  by  preeipitafte  de* 
dnlons  of  Itie  Copncil.  flow  .could  it  he  et* 
peeled  that  i^eotlenien  not  in  the  h«hl«  of  ad- 
dil^irrlngjttstlce«aiid  wmveMa My  destitute 
of  technical  knoirledget  shoaM  hv  able  always 
te  decide  correefly  upon  tbe  compliealrd  qnet- 
tion»4bat  came  hrfore  fhe  PriyV  Cooncil  i  This 
cause  of  complaint  did  not  awrays  arise «  for 
While  Sir  WiUinm  Grant  attended  the  Privy 
Council,  they  were  tars  of  the  aid  of  a  lawyer 
of  the  nuMt  perfect  constHntfesi,  bwt  *e  pub- 
lic had  ant  Always  the  beautft  «fhiiiveni  kn»w* 
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ledge  and  talents  \  for  be  rea»evibere*d« 
the  time  when  Sir  William  Grant  for 
son  declined  attending  the  Privy  Council,  he 
^hf  r.  8.)  had  on  one  occasion  to'etiend  there  | 
and  he  recollected  that  seven  appeals  were  at 
that  time  decided  contrary  to  the  way  in  which 
all  the  lawyers  present  thought  they  should 
have  been.  Now,  woaM  It  not  be  well  to  call 
upon  retired  judges  to  anist  on  these  occasioat, 
by  mhking  them  member*  of  the  Council }  The 
hiboor  would  be  mnch  leas  than  that  on  the 
bench,  and  the  doty  such  as  a  retire^  judge 
could  general] V  dlSclmrge  without  oppreMve 
fktigne.  Id  this  tl«'W  he  wished  to  he  Kheral 
in  the  retlremedt  aUowancet. 

When  fhe  report  was  brought  np,  on  the  re- 
solution ritpectinf  tbe  salaries  of  the  Jadgeo 
being  put  firom  die  chdir, 

Mr.  Broagilam  agreed  withovt  a  sfarf e  escep- 
tion  in  all  that  had  jnst  fallen  from  bis  learned 
fHehd,  whose  great  evperlenee,  varied  oppor- 
toniti<^,  and  profomd  knowledge  upon  sarh 
matters,  justly  entitled  him  to  gi^at  vreiff^  la 
this  discussion.  It  was,  herouM  a»are  fhe 
house,  the  onlversal  opinion  at  the  bar,  that 
Ihe  retiring  salaries  of  the  jodgeo  oeghd  lobear 
a  nearer  prtiportkm  fo  Iheirfall  emolauBeots ;  he 
Ihrtefor^  «  as  one  Of  thone  who  thonght  the  pro- 
posed  ^ale  waa  a  bad  oar,  and  pifiirailarly  re* 
speedng  the  arrangement  ibr  the  cMef  joeiire, 
who  wai  to  ghe  up  so  mnch  valhfihle  patreange 
for  so  lna«!eqoate  a  compensation  aa  8Bil. 
tlonal  a-year.  There  wat  ao  co«par| 
tween  the  duties  of  (be  chief  and  pwlsae  lad| 
and  It  was  of  fhe  utmost  hnpertanre  ilat  fhe 
former  should,  A-om  the  dignity  of  his  statjaa, 
be  enabled  to  exercise  that  proper  sway  whirh 
the  dee  discharge  of  bvsiness  reqnlrei,  and 
which  could  not  be  practically  eih««ed,  if  the 
fovr  sittlitg  j  dges  wero  to  be  nearly  of  c^ 
ordinate  influenre.  Where  mweblMffhacas  meti 
be  done,  a  great  deal  depended  on  the  lead 
wMch  should  be  taken  by  the  cUuf  jaJge, 
tfhaiever  thereforo  diminished  the 
of  the  cMefju«tlce,  ttust  pm  lani 
ivwiv  iff  kfiid  a«d  stattao  iri* 
feed  working  of  the  busiiiuss  «f  the  cdwrt  hs 
ought  to  be  clothed.  Besides,  a  chief  Jai 
h«l  a  <pianfity  of  bnslnessf  peceBar 
^lf«  aad  beyond  an  comparfanajmai 
that  of  the  other  lodges  Lord  Elleni 
had  gone  to  Guildhall  with  a  pdpar  €i 
dtIB  ca  vies  trhleh  he  disponed  of  to  Ike  adti 
mem  aad  admiratiao  of  the  profcm 
bwsiaess  was  not  noi^  so  great  an  it 
bet  stHI  It  Wis  five  tinwa  greater  tismi  hs  the 
dnm  of  Lord  M  anuOetd.  The  pfismuhndatu  had 
the  whole  adionmment  Hfon  the  SMi  af  K** 
vemher  tin  the  Md  of  Jawsary.  /TheddeA;lt 
was  true,  did  net  ga  tke  spring  eiicnlUi 
then  they  had  their  aiiif  pHMs  siMms  fre«r 
o"«lock  every  inondMg  tttt  fisne  a^rfack*  aN  the 
centiant  taking  dowa  of  evidence 
mero  laborioas  than  merely  Imarli^ 
at  the  bar.  An  a  praef  of  the 
wWeh  attached  to  the  ehief  Jasiice 
intf  wtlhbaslofts,  ha  fsmmaherad  dhst  limnly 
before  Lord  Elienboreugh  ■etitwd^taeartw 
of  dto  patene jedgea  wfta  fa  tl»  habir 
fur  him  by  turns,  at  aM^vdsti  bat, 
momiag  tit  the  aetnmnlaftuf  arrrar  af  I 
hb  KwdsMp,  as  If  by  a  tfaddea  UtaadMitiaa 
was  la  ihkletoat  hefosa  hb  metal  light 
eclipMd  for  Of  or.  iwuaased  hfti  plaeo  la 
and  etMl  away  l»  the  wnaree  of  Aat 
m  11  9mmm,  slhM  «oed  te 


h^w^^Judjf^  SakrkM. 


Ike  rMolar  aod  qnHk  di«pfttr|i  of  bnsioeM.    {t 
was  tliM  consideration  of  toe  value  and  tl^eKrc^^t 
addUiooal  labour  of  the  chief  jattice,  which  in- 
duced him  to  my  that  8001.  a  jrear  additional 
wan  no  remoneratioo  for  the  proposed  tranifier 
of  its  patronage,  containing,  amooir  uthera,  two 
offices  which  told  for  20,0001.    His  next  ob- 
jection to  the  scale  was  regarding  the  oQlce 
of  y ice-Chancellor — now  filled  by   Sir  JJm 
Leach,   who  was  really  the  ornament  of  the 
equity  courts.     The  Lisrd  Chancellur  was  of 
course  a  learned  man — ^a  very  learned  man — 
he  must  be  deemed  the  most  learned  of  the 
lawyerss  but  still  the  value  of  all  tliese  ac- 
quirements must  be  measured  oy  their  public 
utility,  and  that  almost  entirely  cofifilsied  in 
their  application  to  the  dispatch  of  busiaesa  s 
it  ira«  there  that  the  Vice-Chf^ncellor  shone 
conspicuous,  aqd^  he  at  leant  of  the  Chancery 
Judgea,  aksii  invidia.,  thought  that  llie  duty  of  a 
Jiidge  was  to  adjudicate  :  the  Vice-Chancellor 
was  no  political  partisan,  he  did  nothing  else 
but  decide  causes.    He  sat  in  his  court,  not  like 
a  political  jud|fe,  from  eleven  till  two  o'clock, 
but  from  ten  to  four — ay,  and  he  used  to  come 
down    while    suffering   excruciating  torments 
from  Indisposition,  and  when  his  physician  said 
that  he  VI as  fitter  for  bis  bed  than  for  the  bench 
— oevcribelesa,  the  Yice-Cbancellor  was  in  his 
court,    and    dispatching    business.      lie  was 
iherefbre  to  all  intents  aod  purposes  a  judge,  if 
the  person  deserved  that  name  who  was  really  a 
Judger  (alaugh).     Qe  knew  many  who  would 
rat£;r  run  die  rikk  of  having  their  causes  hastily 
decid<fd  before  the  Yice-Cbancellor,  than  never 
have  them  decided  at  all  elsewhere  (hear, hear). 
Aud  yet  this  was  the  judge  whose  salary  in  tlw 
scale  was  to  bear  no  adeouaie  proportion  to 
that  of  others  in  the  same  line  of  rank.    This 
able  judge,  who  got  through  ten  tim^s  more 
business  than  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  to 
have  only  60001.  a-year,  jnst  the  salary  of  a 
pnisoe  judge,  although  be  ranked  before  the 
I^d  Chief  Baron,  and  immediately  after  the 
Cinet  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,   whose 
salary  was  80001.  a-year.    The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  was  to  have  a  salary  of  60001.  a-year 
with  the  addition  of  a  house,  when  no  place  of 
residence  whatever  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
Vice- Chancellor,  who,  in  point  of  fact«  did  all 
the   bosiiiesB    of  the   Chancery  CoiM't  (hear, 
hear).    To  what  could  such  an^^rrangement  be 
attj^buted?     Suxaly  not  to  any  polUjical  pre- 
jadlces     C^ar«    hear).      The     Chief    Baron, 
who  had  little  or  nothing  to  doi  was  to  hf^ve 
7U0Oi,  a-year,  while  the  Vice-Chance lliir,  wha 
did  so  mucht  was  to  have  o|ly  60001.  |  aod  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Pleas,  who  bad  not  one  half 
of  (he  business  of  the  Vice-Chancel  lor  to  per« 
Ibrm,  was  to  have  a  salary  of  80001.  a-yeur. 
Be  could  assure  the  bouse,  that  all  the  barris- 
ters i»  MTuAtmioster-Hall  were  perfectly  asto* 
nisatd  wfhen  they  heard  of  these  arrangements. 
The  ftsiofv  qf  8(W0L  a-year  for  the  Chief  J ns^ 
tke  of. the  Con^mon   Pleas  trod  too  closely 
apoa  th»l  of  the  Chief  of  the  Court  of  King's 
iSeBch,  vrhe  was  Chief  Justice  of  all  England. 
As  to  the  salary  of  the  puisne  judgeSt— and  l>e 
upoke  il  in  a  place  from  which  bis  expressions 
would  19  a  few  boors  be  conveyed  to  the  bitnch, 
—he  thosght  the  proposed  scale  too  high,  apd 
tt>at  they  would  be  well  and  truly  paid  with 
WlOi^yeaf  (hev).    When  he  said  thhi,  the 
bouse  PNist  feel  he  gave  a  disinterested  opinion f 
fur  it  ws»  not  pleannt  to  speak  io  reduction  of 
ibe  hKiuncs  of  those  in  whose  presence  ht  must 


spepd  iMariy  Ike  whete  ff  his  time,  ttd  whei» 
it  was  desirable  for  him  professionaliy  to  hoid  si 
good  understanding  i  still  he  must  say,  thuC 
60001.  a-year  was  for  them  quite  an  extravufatft 
reinuneration,  and  be  believed  there  were  aoae 
more  surprised  at  it  than  the  judi^es  themseltes 
He  saw  tbut  the  whole  bar  in  Westmiastef^ 
hull  were  in  one  termeot  of  estonishmeet  at  the 
prupouitiou  on  the  morning  alter  it- was  aude. 
nod  they  naturally  compared  the  emoluamit 
and  the  duties  with  tho«s  of  Ather  offices. 
There  was  the  Speaker,  the  first  ceuHMwer  In 
England,  who  held  an  offiee  of  great  MspoMl- 
bility  and  heavy  labour*  atteaded  widi  great 
ex|>ense,  admirably  sustained  atpreseot,  as  all 
must  kaoir  who  partook  of  the  dignlAed  ead 
uilendid  hospitality  of  the  Speaker *«  maasioB 
(Ibear) ;  afid  >et  hie  salary  was  ooiy  6^000l. 
a-year.  What  oompajison  was  there  betweea 
his  necessary  expenditure,  aqd  thut  of  a  pui«e 
judge  who  had  only  the  circnit  expense  to 
maiatain  i  Then  there  WM  the  Secretary  of 
Sute  for  the  iToreign  Depar|«ieiii»  who  had  to 
maintain  tjbe  national  hospitality  on  a  auitahto 
scale,  in  the  pnesence  of  foreigaers  «f  rMtki-** 
who  had  ^is  household  expteaditupe  also  sweUed 
bv  the  maiutenance  pf  messengerf,— whose  h»> 
sincss  consistod  of  no  sinecure  (hear) ;  fiif  he 
had  to  listen  to  the  ambitious  pteiflBviaasaf  4ha 
Holy  Alliance,  to  fence  off  all  their  «Mdllatod 
attaclu  upon  public  liberty,  ia  the  h^s)  wtty<he 
coMld }  and  no  doubt  it  iwqaired  all  his  |VMt 
ingenuity  to  do  so— lo  make  exciaes  4it  aM 
kinds  for  them,  both  in  and  out  ef  the  ^uee  ■ 
to  correspond  back  and  fopwards  with  Ihtee 

food  peopte— to  tell  them  that  to  n^mpk  4a 
England  to  assist  in  some  of  «thfiir  pn^eeii 
would  be  just  as  much  as  hu  head  umowavlb 
(a  laugh,  and  hear)  $ — theh  to  numage  4»atteM 
in  debate  in  parliamaot )  and  yet  all  this  ler 
6,0001.  a-year  1 .  The  puisne  judges  wereealy 
plagued  all  day  with  the  lawyers,  but  Abe  foiviya 
secretary  was  plagued  with  them  all  <«|^ 
(laoghter)'^not  so  satisfactorily «  ladeedf  te 
either  party,  for  the  lawyers  had  irfteu  a  chaaaa 
of  gaining  a  cause  hy  day,  bat  they  hadliltla 
or  none  when  they  grappled  with  the  right  haiv 
gent,  by  night.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  h^MQL 
Uryear  was  quite  enough  for  tlic  puisne  jil^#ee| 
he  would  propose,  then,  at  once,  to  lop  off  MQI. 
from  the  resolution  of  5,500L  a- year,  and  ha 
had  no  doubt  in  ibis  reduction  he  shoald  iha^ra 
the  assistance  of  his  iearpiedi'Fiend  near  him. - 

Mr.  SmrUlL-^*'  No,  indeed,  ya»  thaU  net*' 
(loud  laughter). 

Mr.  Broughnm,  well,  theq,  he  must  da  it 
himself  (bear.)  Let  him  aotbe  told  of  the-M- 
fusal  of  professional  geatleasea  to  weMil  tli# 
bench  for  such  a  salary.  It  was  eusy  fisr  ^ 
lawyer  to  say, « I  would  not -take  It  i*  whiHifa^ 
minded  him  of  an  observation  of  a  huBtoroile 
friend,  who  had  said  that  it  was  oae  thiag  t|s  ask 
a  man  to  take  a  dram  when  the  bottle  was*  ai 
the  table  before  him,  and  another  to  say^  **  Siry 
will  yjou  allow  me  to  send  to  the  cellar  for  a 
glass  to  refresh  you**  (a  laugh).  It  was  the 
most  idle  pretonce  to  say  that  the'racesbenaf 
the  profession  would  commoaly  reAise  the.beaeh 
even  at  the  present  rate  of  remnneratioa.  Ho 
knew  of  .BO  such  refusal.  Judge  Butler  had 
beea  raised  to  the  bench  at  an  early  age,  hefori 
he  had  time  to  make  a  fortune  at  the  bur.  Ha 
would  now  consider  a  itlll  more  imporlaat  part 
of  the  subject,  not  the  salaries,  but  the  hide* 
pendence  of  the  Judges.  3laekataae,  in  hit 
Comraeataries,  had  |rtated,pei4ii|»laea««iali«» 


|y,  tfett  Ae  Mfe  king  had  nade  tbe  Jo^i  intfe- 
ptoiMleiit  5f  the  Crbwn  ;  add  ihb  inference  wa«, 
IMt  be>ai  deserving  of  the  gratttade  of  the 
ll^eple.  Now  It  wat  a«  well.  In  sach  a  case,  to 
ilieak*  the  troth  i  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
W«re,  tllBt  It  was  WiltUm  III.  who  made  the 
Jad|»f»k  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  tbe  late 
iing  did  nothing  hot  sec  are  the  judges  from  re- 
Mi>¥*l  frmn  office  at  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 
iMrd  Hardwicke  had  more  accnrately  stated, 
that  'Ae  great  hero  of  the  Rerolntlon,  King 
•Wtlfiaffl,  had  aosplelooslr  protected  the  llber- 
ttos  of  the  coantry  by  laying  the  fonndation  of 
the  Independence  of  the  jadges,  and  that  Ms 
li«e  Majesty  had  found  oat  the  only  thing  that 
rsmained  to  render  them  thoronghly  Indepen- 
'#ldt — the  se<;oring  of  them  from  a  removal 
Horn  their  offices  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 
^Wbaiever  had  beem  the  motive  of  this  proceed- 
ing an  the  part'  of  hb  late  Msjesty,  whatever 
WSM^  its  principle,  or  its  tendency  to  promote 
ttie  bbjett  for  which  It  was  avowedly  designed, 
ha  had  no  hesitation  liisa>ing,  that  it  was  a  per- 
•9&€i  «fela«lon  upon  the  people,  so  long  as  the 
Ci^wtf  trarsued'tbe  practice  of  translating  the 
J«dges  mm  the  lower  to  the  higher  seats  npon 
-the  bonth;;  Looking  up  for  promotion  on  tbe 
tench,  as  In  the  chorch,  naturally  tended  to 
wtin  men  kiok  rather  to  their  nteker,  than  to 
tbe  pdklkr  good.  He  spoke  of  the  office  of 
««mMM  law  indge,  and  not  of  the  office  of 
Chaaflntlor,  which,  being  partly  Jodiciai,  and 
partly  political*  must  of  coarse  more  eipose 
tbe  possessor  to  influence ;  and  he  Cotfid  not,  as 
ito  -honest  man,  aay  that  he  had  not  sometimes 
Men  a  o€nrtaln  eflfect  mi  some  jtidges  from  par- 
Hetrtacr  hias--4ie  admitted  ft  to  be  rare,  and  ac- 
howBMhie  fbr  from  peculiar  circumstances — 
tet^gaseraHy  the  bench  was  admirably  fliled ; 
•Ml  the  Crown  onght,  for  its  own  sake,  to  ne> 
ttof*  thehort  of  tendency  to  which  he  alluded, 
or  the  p«sBlhlllty  of  its  etistence.  If  they 
arisha*to  pnserve  the  parity  of  the  judges  in 
Hft  puhHf  esteem,  they  ought  to  put  them  above 
MMpieioD.  He  foresaw  the  difficulty  which 
woald  ha  opposed  to  his  proposition,  and  the 
choice  which  would  be  left  to  him  between  the 

Ctlvo  prohibition  to  translate  a  person  of 
I  merit  in  delkult  of  finding  any  candidate 
■acompeinnt,  which  might  occur  once  In  half  a 
teaatnry,  and  the  other  danger  which  he  dread- 
ad  af  coMtant  translation.  Between  those  two 
avils  hi  would  elect  the  flniL  He  would  have 
loss  droad  of  the  translation  of  a  Master  of  the 
Molis-'-he  would  have  no  predispositions  as  to 
^aoitfoas  of  political  Ilbel-^e  would  have  no 

reulfau'feelblgs  acquired  from  jodiciai  habits 
administering  the  law  of  high  treason^nor 
la  aayof  the  great  questions  which  affected 
the  iatoresto  of  the  Crown,  the  revenue,,  or  the 
tithes.  His  wish  was,  however,  to  emancipate 
Iba  judgna  altogether  from  any  hiss  on  their 
Jodgmeat,  and  from  any  suspicion  of  bias  in 
the  public  mind.  In  the  last  reign  he  knew  but 
•ne  InstaDce  of  the  translation  of  a  jadge, 
•amaly.  Chief  Justice  Eyre ;  and  he  did  not 
fwcollecl  any  other  up  to  tbe  time  of  the  Re- 
gency. But  of  late  years  the  pmciice  had  In- 
creaasd,  an  that  In  IS  years  there  had  been  no 
less  than  sU  acts  of  judicial  translation.  The 
0ni  of  those  cases  was  that  of  Sir  V.  dbbs,  a 
IMn  of-  verv  decided  political  character ;  and 
Ihrrefore,  In  ordinary  calculation,  liable  in  a 
cmssUanhla  dagrse  to  the  inllaence  to  which 
Ui  obsewaiiana  referred,  though,  aa  he  very 
wUlfaigly  adntttadt  In  practko  a  r%ry  para» 


LAW.— /tfifgey  Sttlariet. 

Impartial,  and  enllghtoned  Jad«B.  B(»  was 
attorney-general  in  very  trooblesoase  tlsMs; 
then  was  made  a  pnhae  judge  of  tboComaMB 
Pleas,  and  afier  that  Chief  Baron  of  ihe  Ex- 
chequer $  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas;  and  he  might  have  been  Chief  ioalice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  but  his  infirmities  grew 
upon  him  so  fast,  that  he  died  In  a  3«ar  or  ta 
after  his  last  promotion.  The  next  case  was  that 
of  Baron  Thompson,  a  fraly  veaeraale  judge 
(hear,  hear,  from  the  Mini»trrial  slde)'-no  maa 
more  readily  admitted  his  high  qaallties  aad 
judicial  excellence,  his  eminence  as  a  bwyer, 
and  his  amiable  disposition.  He  wa«  first  a 
Master  in  Cbancery,  then  a  Paisae  Baroa  of 
the  Excheqaer,  then  Chief  Baron.  And  bsrc 
he  conid  not  but  observe  how  gronodlea*  were 
the  fcare  •  of  not  being  able  to  get  able  mea  to 
accept  these  offices.  A  Master  in  Chancrr; 
had  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  lucrative  sitta- 
tiont  under  the  Crown  t  and  yet  Chief  Baran 
Thompson  gave  up  all  tf  e  delights  and  adv«a- 
tages  of  it  to  go  into  the  Exchequer,  one  of  thk 
dullest  courts  in  the  unl verse  (laughiar),  to  ar 
tend  the  Old  Bailey,  and  to  drudge  npon  the 
circait.  At  that  time,  too,  the  aalaiies  were 
much  less  than  at  present.  The  neat  case 
was  that  of  Baron  Richarda,  fivit  8olleilar-€Se- 
neral,  then  Puisne  Baron,  then  CbicC  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Abbot  was  at  first  n  Paisae 
Judge.  He  admitted  that  ao  aua  mora  able, 
more  perfectlv  competent  in  all  respecta,  coald 
have  oeeu  cftosen.  Chief  JosCico  Dallas  «a« 
the  sixth  case,  and  Chief  Jostke  Beat  tbe  •«. 
venth,  and  all  in  IS  year^.  It  waa  vain  la  talk 
of  any  other  rule  t  what  had  anco  bcaa  an 
maly,  and  a  shameful  anomaly,  had  now  ' 
a  common  practice,  and  that  under  an 
tretion  that  had  claims  to  awral  priaeiple  aa4 
a  regard  to  decorum  (hear).  This  wastadaod  m- 
ducing  the  Bench  of  Judges  to  tbe  losol  ^iba 
Bench  of  Bishops,  and  a  translation  on  anshsacb 
might  soon,  politically  speakfaig,  be  aa  wall  «i» 
deratood,  as  a  translation  ever  had  be#n  anAt^ 
stood  npon  the  other.  It  was  placlag  Ite  duty 
and  the  interests  of  the  jadget  an  pnrpstnal 
conflict,  a  situation  in  which  bmnaa  iau|^tr 
had  scarcely  ever  yet  been  found  capable  af 
resisting  corruption.  If  judges  wcsv  fiwrnd 
pure  undor  such  drcumstancet^thepnlilic  wwnid 
not  believe  them  pare,  aad  It  was  tbe  esaaatial, 
the  paramount  duty  of  every  Govamasent*  nas 
only  to  keep  the  ermine  onsaMed*  bnC 

Ccted.  Reverting  to  the  ditknity  which 
d  before  mentioned,  ha  proforred 
out  tbe  promotion  of  the  most  dcacisinn  Iw 
once  fai  50  years,  aad  amidst  a  denrtb  of  wn  s^ 
quisite  talent,  to  leaving  the  salgcct  ao  a^an  ta 
jealous  animadversion.  He  memai  an  affiancw 
to  any  one  man  he  spoke  thaoceticaiiy,  Ht 
went  by  Ms  kaowledca  of  baman  nafnraw    Ho 

(proposed  to  Insert  in  the  rasolmion    ^ 
t  Is  expedient  to  secore 
the  jttdges  by  providing 
ries  I  and  whereas  It  is  uowlsa  and 
to  promote  Puisne  Judges  la  be  ObJcf  Jnalirsi> 
or  Puisne  Barons  to  be  Chief  Barons.** 

The  AUtme^Qmtft  thoagbl  it  wvald  be 
very  unwiio  and  inexpediaffit  m  a4»^  iba 
resolution  as  it  was  mavcd  by  bis  lantmed 
friend.  Neither  the  history  of  prraeni  «r  aC 
past  thnes  proved  it  to  be  at  aM  nocesotfy.  A 
resolution  of  the  house  in  the  laal  rc%p  h«A 
been  Inserted  as  the  preamble  of  an  act  fon  •»• 
curing  the  iadepandenee  of  thaind^n  and  *n 
dna  atelulMratiaB  of  JnsUca  i  b«t  tbnl  fo 


h^Wf^uigU'  Salam$, 
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wJhMk  if  i«o4  ill  prioci|»ie,  oii|§;l|t.  to  be  cooftU- 
iMlad  iato  Ili9  »!•  bjr  lefitlatiire  pro^iHoo.  If 
it  .wrnn  viae  to  forbid  Ibe  proaiotioa  ef  Puitoe 
Judges,  Jet  tbei  be  prabibiied  b^  statute.  But 
if  ibe  jMlter  were  to  be  left  te  iiidi?ida«l  dis- 
oretipDv  ibe  Civwa  iMtt  be  left  to  ezerciia 
tbaC  diacfetiott.  Any  fwticuler  abute  io  tbe 
ezerciee  off  H  nigbt  forai  a  grou«d  for'leg Ula* 
tivo  lototte»Bcai  b«t  oo  imtancc^  of  iucb  aboie 
bftd  hemu  pciMed  oat  It  vies  soid  that  tbeio 
tmiwletbino  weie  mtm  iiiimeroHe  tbao  in  for* 
per  Ibaea.  Wtet  did  tbat  aM>«ot  to,  if  ia 
Otreij  coae  o  jottificatkn  were  foond  io  tlie  dr* 
OM>eot^ea.  i  At  tbe  tiaw  of  ibe  appoiatmeat  of 
Cbiof  Jottice  Dallof,  tbe  pia«e  waa  ofleced  to 
Ibe  tboB.  Atloney'*Generalf  wbo  refuaed  it. 
Could  it  bave  beeo  olieiod  to  a  moie  fit  aod 
fOfmt  periOB  ?  Omld  tbe  aitoatioo  bavoi  been 
betior  Mied  eilbor  for  tbe  Coort  or  tbe  pobiic 
tboo  by  Cbbt-Jailico  DalUui?.  Hu  learned 
fiiend  bad  n«lle  fSargotteo  tbe  pcactvce  of 
p«it  tinea.  Lord  CoJlo 'waa  moved  fron  tbe 
PJeaa  lo  tbe  Gbief  Jo«ticeabip« 
IMtbew.  Hale  was  a  Paiaae  Judge 
te  woa  anade  Cbief  JaaUce.  Loffd 
Bardwicke  waa  Chief  aoatice  of  tbe  Kiag'a 
B««cb,  and  then  tvaa  oiade  Lord  Cbancelior. 
Lead  CgaMlen  waa  Cbief  Jotticeof  tbe  Coib^ 
mmm  Bloaa  befura  be  waa  Lord  Cbaacelior, 
Yet  .tln.lcaffiied  nnllepMn  woold  lead  tbe 
boooe  t*  believe*  &al  aince  1810  a  new  pri»* 
cipie  bad  Immh  adopted.  Accident  bad  mol* 
lipliad    tbe   caaes,  bar  tbere  waa  no    new 


pnociple.    Lord  Kenyon  waa  Cbief  Jaatico  of 
Clnoter  end  Matter  of  tbe  Rolla  before  be  waa 


CMef  Jnetice  of  die  Kiag'a  Bencb.  Wbat 
did  aU  yda  proie.,  bat  tbat  tbe  line  could  only 
ba  doBWA  bty  djwreiiea,  and  tbat  Ibat  diicretton 
BoaC  beleft  witb  Ae  Grown  }  It  wea  against  tbe 
pmdieB  of  tbe  eenatttnUea  and  inexpedienlt  io 
iinliaaiain  prepnaitiea  of  tbia  natnie  in  a  reao* 
bMlos,  wMcK  if  goed  at  all,  oogbt  to  be  carried 
nwo  owect  by  as  acli  • 

.  lir«  BemhU  conid  not  reconcile  tbe  inceuiar 
IcMy  of  bioleaiMd  Mend  (the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral) in  aaying,  tlMl  tbere  ^oagbt  to  be  no  re- 
aelnlbM,  wiihdba  eondact  of  tbe  Chanoelior  of 
Ibe  Sicbeqoer  in  propoaing  a  reaoletion.  If  it 
incKpodient,  wby  waa  any  reaoJntion  pro> 
I  Ho  conld  perfectly  nnderaland  tbe 
of  Ma  learned  friend  near  bin,  wbo 
to  pranaanaa  tbe  aenttaient  of  tbe  bonao 
(wfaicb  he  mnal  take  leave  to  aay  waa  tbat  of 
pnUie  opinion  genemliy),  io  a  wav  wbicb 
hand  it  down  to  poaterity  for  Iba  guid- 
of  their  condnci.  But  be  invited  bia 
Aiend  <tbo  Attorney  General)  to 
»r  the  eihct  of  wbat  be  bed  nttered. 
Ho  allowed  no  ^oOiiAcatioa  whatever  i  be 
declared  overv  reaolutioo  of  the  kind  to  be 
—jet  and  laoapedieat.  Again,  Jet  him 
Only  nfeanrk  the  Inconveaience  of  entrench* 
in^  MnMetf  behhid  ihdivldaal  catea.  How  waa 
It  pofliblo  for  bk  oppooenhi  to  argae  with  bin 
whiio  bo  fonnined  In  ancb  perfect  aalety. } 
They  took  -general  and  abatraci  groaoda,  to 
wrhiofr-ihe  leaiAod  gent^  wiihoot  any  reaaoa- 
taH  npMT  theni  at  aB,  opposed  individnal  ciiw 
•Of  «onrae  there  coold  be  no  atw 
I  dboBO'  teraui*  toppeae^  he  were  to 
•!>  the  alatpmenta  of  the  leamed  goat 
p«c  a  pdrtteolM-  caio^  In  tbo  %\nm  ia 
'Mr*  Oaivow  wan  Altoraey-Go^oaal  tbere 
rd  w»  Itta  than  'thfiae  vMOnciee^two  aaChief 
■o  aa  Ohtef  J«olke  af  tbe  Cem- 


men  PAaaa.  Were  oitber  of  tbiin  omoatcoi 
^epiad  to  Mr.  Garrow }  Waa  be  not  a  nuio.  of 
cloqpicoce  equal  to  any  piao-H>f  cpnaiMaiaato 
talent  in  bia  profeaaioiH-of  high  legal  altaiiH 
menta  i  Wbat  objection  could  tbere  have  been 
to  bia  appoiatmeat  I  Wonid  it  be  pretended 
tbat  be  was  like  some  other  great  men  wbo  had 
preferred  caae  and  retireoient  ?  Aiaa  I  be  ao". 
ticited  aad  obtained  tbe  aituatioa  of  paiaae. 
judge.  It  wa^  iapoaaible  to  offer  an  otnestion 
to  bk  appoiatment*  aod  yet  three  chief  jaatice<% 
thipa  were  vacant,  and  not  one  waa  o&rtd  to 
him.  It  coaid  not  be  prcaamed  that  the  Cban^ 
cellor  wished  to  iamlt  a  man  of  Baron  Gaiyow'i 
character.  It  waa  auicb  leaa  (o  be  auppoaed 
tbat  be  would  before  thai  have  ad  viaed  Ida  pro* 
motion  to  tbe  ofice  of  Attorjiey'^QenenJy  if  bn 
bad  not  been  convinced  tbat  be  waa  eqnal  to 
tbe  iiigbest  oflicea  of  the  law,  Sudi  waa  the 
diftcalty  and  ioconveaieoce  of  argaig^  upog 
individoal  caaea.  Aa  to  tbe  caaaa  of  format 
timea,  be  bad  always  nadcr«iood  that  Lord 
Hardwkke  bad  take^  tbe  Cbaocellorahip  vorp 
unwiUiqgly.  Tbe  olBce  waa  not  at  that  period 
so  very  dcairabio;  for  it  waa  only  receatly  thai 
it  conid  be  held  for  any  kflgth  of  time.  Bm 
bk  learned  frkod  (the  AttQiiiny  Genecni)  ap» 
peered  to  forget  thai  tho  Lord  Chancellor  held 
tbe  Sealaaaa  Minkter»aupforted  by  aadarmainf 
ieg  in  ofllce  with  bk  coHengnaa*  aod  thai  og 
farmer  occaaiena  tbere  were M»aaeb  caicalaliona 
as  those  of  remaining  a  Jv^riAr  or  perbapa  half 
a  c^ntnry  in  oAce.  The«ofore  it  waa  that 
Lord  liardwUke  declined  .taking  ofice.  Tki 
appointment  of  Lerd  Cbaacelior  bad,  indeed* 
been  conaidered  for  aome  time  aa  a  pcccariona 
ese,  ao  mnch  ao,.  tbat  tla»  late  Load  Ellfjyiei 
rough  refuaed  it.  Itwaaakoaweliantbentifiaied 
lact  in  our  history,  thai  Lord  MaasAeld  r ef«»d 
tbe  Seala^  Lord  Camden  acoepiod  tbom*  h«^ 
at  the  peraaaaien aod  enteaaty  eiChk fiiendai  k 
waa  weil  known  that  ba  Mver  aereed.aoy  por* 
pose,  or  allied  biamclf  to  any  nnffta».in  oaderin 
obiaia  that  ofice.  Agahi«  m  damoa  Hnn» 
iield  waa  dkiadined  to  take  the  Seola^i  ha  iali 
that  tbe  Ased  aaiary  of.a  jndge  waa  morncoar 
tain,  aa  iadeed  it.  would,  bo  In.  fninrn,  nnleaa 
some  Joint  Slock  Compnny  conldibo  catnbliahr 
ed  wbicb  woold  aeeure  to  an  indiviteni  the 
posaeaaion  of  tbe  Lard  Chnneallorahip  for 
&ve  and  twenty  yeara  (hearX  Itwaa  nigod 
tbat  tbe  appointment  of  Pnbme  Judgca.wM  ki 
the  Kiaf,  bat  it  wna  well  hnowa  Ibat  the  Lord 
Cbaacelior  had,  Isr  ycaia,  eaertked  the 
right  of  nominnting  to   thoae  appolnl 


And  yet  it  nuat  be  cenfcaaed»that  the  appoint 
asent  by  tbe  Lord  Chancekoe.  wbo  waa  himiteir 
a  iDomber  of  the  Adminiatration^  and  at  the 
head  of  aflaiia,.  waa  meat  lihely  to  hrhif  thh 
ofice  of  the  Jadge  todiarapale  aad  di^graooln 
tbe  minda  of  tbe  people.  The  oaae  off  my  Lor4 
Coke  bad  been  aUuded  to„bnt  k  abonid  ho  m^ 
collected  that  that  learned  judge,  after  hnfing 
ant  upon  tbe  bench  bad  been  reaaeredy  andanil 
seqaently  pmetiaed  aa  a  barrialor  %  thai  Jie  9§» 
terwarda  became  a  member  of  that  hotiat»'  ba 
which  oapacky,  he  believed,  he  loodeaed  the 


gieateat  aervicea  In  hk  country.  lie  (Mr.  SA 
aadlboae-who  ibonght  wHb  him  open  ihkaab* 
jeet,  did  not  object  to  the  Kiiy'a  exerakiog 
tbe  diaeretioiwfy  power  of  appointbsg 
Jadgee  to  Chkf  Jnslkeahipa  npongri^ 
neecaiary  occaaiOBs.  They  wiabedonly  to* 
•aMkha  rale  to  tbe  eootrary,  which  mla  i 
only  devkted  from  upon  fall  and  ample  j 
for  anch  devklion  being  anode  apparenl. 
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prime  of  life— «■  fram  10  or  45  to  SOttd 
wards.  He  perfectly  mfprecd  witk  U»  n. 
friend  io  Cliinl(in;  that  tliere  was  «o  siMIe 
coane  between  leaving  the  preragative  of 
these  appotatments  uafeitered  ia  tha  laiads  «f 
the  Crown,  or  thii  hoeie*t  addretfiBg  the  Cnma, 
reqoesting  it  to  withhold  altofethcr  the  exor- 
cine  of  larh  prerogative  t  aad  oadoebiedlj  the 
Hoase  of  Comaiooi  liad  the  power,  if  It  dboald 


tie  powi 
aodpre 


Mr.  Oamditg  conceding  all  that  had  beeh 
nrgvd  by  the  learned  gent,  opposite  (Mr. 
Scarlett),  felt  bound  to  come  to  the  con- 
cltisleii,  -  that  the  resolution  propoeed  by  the 
learned  aiember  (Mr.  Broagbam)  ought  not 
to  be  adopted.  They  would  find  that  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution  would  lead  to  a 
discusftion  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
every  j udicial  appointment  which  the  Grown 
might  mahe.    If  such  appointments  ought  not    see  fit  to  doBO,to  prepare  aod  present  anaddress 

to  be  vested  In  the  Crown,  let  a  specific  act  o' '  -*"■—'  — " —    ** ^  -  '-^■-  -*-— * —  -^- 

parliament  be  Introdnced  to  that  effect.  But 
If  the  Crown  was  to  exercise  a  discretion  in  the 
appointments,  let  that  discretion  be  free  and 
nnfettered,  subject  however  to  the  opinion  of 
that  house  in  tlie  event  of  any  abnse.  Rithrr 
course  would  be  open  and  straight  forward  t 
but  the  proposed  resolution  would  have  the  ef- 
Ibci  of  attacking,  by  a  side  wind,  every  ap- 
pointment of  the  Crown,  while  It  made  parlia- 
ment share  with  the  King,  or  his  Miyesty's  mi- 
nisters, the  duty  and  responsibility  of  each  ap- 
J»olntment.  He  was  mast  anxious  that  the 
ttdges  should  be  free  and  independent,  bat  he 
was  also  anxious  that  they  should  be  so  plared 
as  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  Ikvour  of  the 
people.  He  conld  Illustrate  his  argument  by 
what  took  place  upon  the  Regency  bill.  It 
then  became  a  question  as  to  the  latitude  to  be 
allowed  to  the  Prince  Regent  in  creating  peers, 
and  it  was  proposed  by  some  that  he  should 
only  have  the  power  of  extending  the  peerage 
to  men  of  extraordinary  military  merit.  Now 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  house,  who  did 
not  perceive  at  once  the  folly  of  such  a  restric- 
tion. It  might  be  right  or  it  might  be  wrong 
to  give  this  pow^  to  the  Prince  Regent,  but 
It  was  felt  by  all  that  the  proposed  measure 
^ould  devolve  apoa  the  House  of  Commons 
the  duty  of  dlscufoing  the  propriety  or  impro- 
|iriety  of  each  elevation  to  the  peerage  ;  so  it 
would  be  ia  the  present  case.  Eitlwr  let  the 
Crown  be  festricted  by  law  from  appointing  to 
4he  bibber  law  preferments,  or  else  let  it  biave 
the  exercise  of  free  and  unfettered  discretion, 
subject,  of  course,  to  that  inquiry  on  the  part 
jof  the  house  which  any  violation  of  the  rights 
aod  interests  of  the  community  would  render 
siocossary. 

«  Load  ^Ukarp*  thouithtthe  resolution  might 
he  adopted  with  a  view  to  a  bill  hereafter  |  of 
which  it  might  form  the  preamble. 
.  Mr.  Pe«<  was  ready  to  admit,  that  if  it 
<were  the  intention  to  follow  up  the  reso- 
Jtttion  by  an  enactment,  the  observation  of 
the  noble  lord  would  apply.  It  had  been 
'^objected  that  there  was  an  inconsistency 
ibetwoen  the.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
^who  had  said  *^  If  you  enable  me  to  make 
(this  liberal  increase  In  the  salaries  of  the 
lindges,  there  is  a  probability  that  in  the  bill  to 
4m  brought  in,  a  clause  will  be  introduced  to 
;regulate  the  future  appointment  ofChief  Jus- 
.tices«  and  perhaps  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
•Bomiaatiag  them  fnim  among  the  Puisne 
(Judges,'*  and  the  learned  gent,  (the  At- 
•toraey«Oencral)  who  had  opposed  this  re»o- 
,lntlon  (hoar).  He  denied  the  tnconslslency. 
.The  cossmon  object  of  his  rt.  hon.  aod  of  Ins 
'.loaned  friend  was.  that  instead  of  judges  being 
appointed  in  future  (as  had  been  the  case  ge- 
amrally  daring  (he  last  SS  yean)  not  until  they 
:were  upwards  of  50*  or  perhaps  60  years  old, 
ttiiis  Ubaral  increase  might  induce  able  and  me- 
#llorioas  mas  to  come  forwaid  for  these  most 
int  ofllces  while  ihey  wero  yet  la  the 


of  that  nature.  It  was  not  a  little  sfagolar,  that 
while  the  learned  gent,  opposite  had  foaad  so 
much  fault  with  die  leanmd  geat.oB  his  (Mr. 
Peel's)  side  of  the  hoase«  for 
in  his  speech  no  Instances  but 
that  learned  member's  (Mr.  Bn»B|ham*s) 
address  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  t 
case  of  Mr.  Baron  Oarrow,  whom  he  deiscfflhsi 
(and  eveiy  one  must  adnut  with  great  jaslice) 
as  a  man  of  the  highest  talent  and  leaiaing « 
and  who  ought,  in  the  learned  geat.*s  opiataa, 
to  have  been  raised  to  the  cUef  jaslkaship. 
But  to  cite  Instances  of  this  sort  was  only 
to  provoke  discussion  on  the  relative 
of  eilsting  judges.  The  learaed 
self  did  not  proper  to  take 
lately,  and  under  all  possible 
this  power  of  appointment  **  Let  It 
exercised,"  said  he  **  in  cases  of  rare  and  dis- 
tinguished merit"  Bat,  sapposinf  thb  ps^ 
amble  once  agreed  to,  and  passed  as  past  of  ihs 
new  law,  would  it  not  afterwards  bo  qalle  im- 
possible for  the  crown  to  prome 
jndge,  to  the  chief  justiceship,  however 
ordfaiary  might  ho  his  amrits  and  qaaliieatisas, 
without  verv  great  disadvantage  to  that  Isdi- 
vidual  (hear)  }  Woald  it  not  he  very  aafalr  to- 
wards  any  pnine  judge  to  select  haas  for  a  pas- 
motion  thist  mast  of  necessity  appear  so  iavidi- 
ons  }  There  was  much  In  the  loamod  gcot's 
(Mr.  Brougham's)  general  wiasnoinf  agalast 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  cootrmdi  All 
that  he  desired  was  to  show  that  la  a  caae  af 
this  kind  there  was  but  one  altemativo  for  the 
house  to  pursue.  If  the  crown  shoaM  over 
abuse  the  power  it  was  Invostod  with  ia  teipeet 
to  the  appointment  of  judges,  k  wonld  aiwuTS 
be  open  to  the  house  to  proceed  for  remedy  ef 
snch  agrievaace  by  address.  To  the 
tion  now  submitted  to  the  boose,  he 
ject,  as  nnconititutkmal.  The  Hoose  of  Com- 
mqns  might  proceed  on  the  same  principle*  ht 
addrem  to  toe  throne,  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  almost  every  Indlvidnni  haldiag 
ofllce  by  its  nominatioo.  The  discretiott  of  the 
crown  in  these  matters  ought  to  be  left  nafot- 
tered,  unless  it  were  meant  to  take  It  awav  •!• 
together ;  in  which  case  a  hill  fivr  tfm  sp^nfic 
purpose  must  be  brought  into  both  hoasea  of 
parliament.  On  these  groands  ho 
pose  this  i««olutioB. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  if  a 
such  as  that  now  proposed  had  ataod 
journals^  they  would  aever  have  witm 
appointment  of  Mr.JustioaBoM  Io  he  Chief  Jas- 
tire  of  the  Common   Pleas- 
which  there  was  not  one  indivldnal  at 
who  did  not  doprecalo.    It  was 
4he  country,  and  disgmcefal  to 
commended  it  to  the  crown  (hear). 

Mr.  Sergeant  Otuiom  declared  that 
member  for  Moatrose,  so  for  from  cpeakiag  As 
senthntnts  of  the  bar  of  Ei^nd  relative  to  the 
appoiatmeat  of  Lord  Chief  Jastlce  Best,  was 
uttering  those  that  were  exactly  them 
them.    He  could  safely  amert,  that  no 
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m. 


•hul  •terbevif  more  ealanuilAted,  or  bad  evinced 
liicfcer  ckamctar  and  ability,  tban  Lord  Cbief 
Justice  Beet  (bear,  bear). 

Bli.  Demmtm  aiked,  wben  it  was  said  tbat  if 
tbe  crown  abould  make  an  improper  appoint- 
ment, it  would  be  open  to  tbe  boose  to  addrem 
tbe  crown  for  its  retractation,  wbetlier  it  would 
be  poesible,  in  tbe  case  of  an  untried  judge 
(a^nat  wbom  tbere  might  exist  every  objec- 
tion, but  wbo  Imd  not  vet  proceeded  to  tbe  ex- 
ercise of  liis  jttdictal  functions),  to  do  no  ? 
Ever  aince  tlie  period  at  wbicb  English  judges 
.were  declared  to  Im  irremovable,  except  by 
reason  of  misconduct,  no  judge  had  lieen  re- 
.movody  in  England,  from  bis  office.  In  Mr. 
Kenrick's  case,  be  (Mr.  Deaman)  did  not  find 
that  the  power  of  addreming  the  crown  had 
been  resorted  to  at  all— be  did  not  find  tbat  any 
such  coarse  bad  been  adopted,  nor  tliat  any  of 
the  servants  of,  tbe  crown  bad  come  down  to 
that  bouse  to  submit  to  it  tbe  propriety  of  urg- 
ing that  genl.'s  removal  (hear).  Tbe  proposi- 
tion now  bronglit.  forward  by  bis  learned  firieod, 
seemed  to  him  to  have  met  tiie  case  which  it 
wan  Intended  to  meet.  It  would  at  least  have 
tbe  wbolesome  effect  of  giving  tbe  crown  a  bint 
of  the  opinions  of  tbe  people  on  this  subject.  As 
to  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  to  be 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King*s 
Bench,  be  (Mr.  Denman)  would  only  say,  tbat 
had  there  at  tbat  time  existed  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  guide  tbe  discretion 
of  the  crown,  be  thought  he  could  have  anticl> 
pated  another  nomination.  He  would  even 
.  venture  to  suggest  tbe  name,  and  tbat  was  going 
very  far,  of  the  party  he  was  now  speaking  of; 
and  whose  appointment  at  that  period  would 
have  given  univeisal  satisfaction  to  the  coon- 
try,  to  parliament,  and  to  the  bar  (bear,  bear). 
It  was  tbe  absence  of  some  such  wholesome  re- 
solution that  bad  led  of  late  to  these  ap point- 
meats  of  junior  judges  to  be  chiefs;  a  system 
which  evidently  most  have  this  effect — that 
from  time  to  time  the  influences  of  hope  and  fear 
most  be  operating  on  tbe  minds  of  the  puisne 
Jadges,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  justice. 

BIr.  Wymi  would  have  been  Induced  to  draw 
every  different  inference  from  tbe  circumstance 
of  there  being  no  instance  in  a  period  of  180 
years,  of  the  removal  of  an  English  judge ;  be 
shoald  have  concluded  from  such  a  fact,  not 
that  parliament  had  neglected  its  duty,  but  that 
the  judges  had  faithfully  discharged  their's 
(hear).  Mr.  Kenrick,  as  yet  at  least,  had  only 
been  prmecated  as  a  private  individual.  Tbere 
were  no  indictments  against  hfan  as  a  judge : 
how,  then,  could  the  crown  have  interfered  with 
him  in  bisjodicial  capacity?  Since  tbe  year 
1700  to  the  present  time,  there  bad  been  six- 
teen Chief  Barons  appointed,  and  only  five 
of  them  without  being  previously  puisne  ju4ge 
(hear).  -With  regard  to  Sergeant  Ijens,  he 
eottld  state  that  some  years  ago  the  chief  jus- 
tieeship  of  Chester  was  offered  to  him,  and  he 
declined  it.  -  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
chief  jnsticeship  of  the  King's  Bench  was  acto- 
mXkj  offered  to  the  learned  sergeant  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  day;  but  he  was  sure  tbat  at 
the  time  bis  health  was  in  a  condition  tbat  would 
iiave  compelled  him  to  refuse  any  such  offer 
<heBr>  Upon  tiie  whole  be  thought,  timt  if  the 
resolution  proposed  by  the  learned  member  for 
Winehelsew  .had  gone  on  to  declare,  thatimder 
ne  circamttsinces  of  snperior  talent,  or  merit, 
ubould  an^  piMane  judge  be  bereaftvr  appointed 
a  chief  justice,  it  would  have  been  more  con- 


sistent and  reasonable  than  in  Its -present  §»m^ 
under  which,  at  all  events,  he  felt  compelled  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Ahwanmkie  said,  tbe  facts  on  which  this 
resolution  was  founded  were  indisputable. 
Two  chiefs,  nearty  at  the  same  time,  had  been 
elevated  to  that  rank  from  puisne  judges.  To 
him  this  appeared  to  be  a  course  of  appoint- 
ment highly  objectionable.  There  were  mai^ 
trifling  circumstances  which  altogether  might 
form  a  ground  for  tbe  removal  of  a  judge,  and 
yet  not  afford  sufficient  cause  for  an  address 
from  tbat  house.  Mr.  Kenrick's  case  appeared 
to  be  ahnoet  a  matter  of  indifference  with  this 
rt  hon.  President  of  the  Board  Af  Control. 
But  Mr.  Kenrick,  whose  conduct  was  now  to 
be  judged  of,  had  himself  to  try  criminals. 
And  what  must  be  their  feelings  at  knowing 
tbat  their  judge  himself  was  being  tried,  as  be 
might  say,  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench  m 
tbe  meanwhile.  It  was  certainly  a  very  lit 
subject  to  call  forth  tbe  observations  it  had 
called  forth  from  his  (Mr.  Abercrombie's)  boo. 
and  learned  friends.  He  concluded  by  sup- 
porting tbe  resolbtion. 

The  house  then  divided,  wben  tbe  numbers 
appeared  —  For  tbe  amendment  99 — ^Agalait 
it,  1 10— Mivion<7>  S9 


FaioAT,  Mat  97.— The  Judges*  Salaries* 
bill,  having  been  recommitted,  with  an  instruc 
tion  to  the  committee  to  make  provision  for  the 
retiring  allowanres  of  the  Judges, 

The  C^nceUsr  of  tin  Exthepier  proposed  the 
first  resolotlon^that  the  present  salaries  of  tbe 
Judges  should  cease  and  detemine,  and  cer- 
tain others  be  provided  to  make  up  the  stipn- 
lated  amount  already  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ScarMt  could  not  allow  the  propriety  of 
giving  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  no  more  tban 
1 0^0001.  a-year  in  lieu  of  all  fees.  He  had  a 
great  objection,  for  reasons  which  he  had  for- 
merly stated,  to  tbe  abolition  of  some  of  tim 
fees.  He  believed  tbat  the  average  emoluments 
of  the  office  bad  been  15»000l.  a-year,  for  many 
years  past  I  tbe  least  which  they  ought  to  give 
should  be  12,0001.  a-year.  He  complaineil  that 
the  Puisne  Judges  were  about  to  receive  a  con- 
siderable augmentatiun  of  emoluments,  wltbottt 
giving  a  proportionate  increase  of  salary  to  the 
Chief  Justice.  He  begged  tbe  house  to  consi- 
der the  effects  of  deteriorating  the  consequence 
of  that  situation  in  t'e  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
of  that  profession  which  tbe  Chief  Justice  re- 

E resented.  It  was  with  tbe  profsssion  of  the 
iw  as  with  the  lottery.  The  aggregate  of  the 
property  made  by  It  would  not  cover  the  ex- 
penses laid  out  in  preparing  for  it,  taking  in- all 
those  wbo  aspired  to  it.  It  was  by  tbe  situation 
of  Chief  Justice  that  people  w^e  induced  to 
subscribe  their  money.  If  they  made  free  vrith 
tbe  ancient  fees,  perquisites,  and  emolnmeDts 
of  the  Chief  Jnstice,  why  were  they  not  af  li- 
berty to  do  so  with  blshopricks^  Men  of  eon- 
siderable  eminence  would  not  be  induced  to 
give  up  a  leading  practice  at  the  bar,  for  a  sa- 
lary barely  equaU,  perhaps  inferior,  to  tbe  pro- 
fits of  their  practice.  The  style  of  living  must 
be  taken  into  tbe  account  The  professiinn 
lived  very  much  together,  and  were  rigorous 
critics  towards  every  one  in  the  profiissien  hs 
to  the  rate  and  style  and  expense.  A  mail  of 
good  practice  might  live  in  bis  own  way ,'^  and 
make* a  very  good  figure  with  half  bis  earnings. 
Not  so  tbe  Chief  Justice,  vrho  was  looked  d^ 


i«AW.**^«riyes*  Saktrkr. 


l»ii»(«tVj«ailB«dl  9i  Hw  CD—IBB  law,  bttt  m 
#a»ip— >fMridiof  4igiiHiM  «id  mdwrnaUngtm  be« 
comim^  his  kigh  itatloa*    A  nma  wcnild  arcii* 
innlale  Ich  for  bb  fiuidly  m  Chl«f  Jmtice  at 
10,0001.  »-yeais  Uwn  •  jMrriater  conkl  with  the 
■amp  fun  acqoirtd  by  practice.    He  was  free 
Ca  di»  aa  be  liked  in  the  laAler  case ;  in  the  for- 
mer he  would  be  chained  to  hard  labour  for  Itfe ; 
he  would  be  condemned  to  tug  at  an  iron  oar, 
or,  if  it  aboald  be  tfomidered  ai  too  hhnh  a  de- 
•cripHon^at  a  ciMed  one*    He  would  adviw 
Government  if  uey  wiibed  to  induce  faidepea- 
dontmen  of  the  beirt  intellect  and  acqnirementa 
to  accept  the  eitHatiiMi,  not  to  reduce  its  conie- 
qnence  or  pecuniary  advnninfra^  bnt  to  do 
every  thin^  in  their  power  to  uphold  the  difni- 
ty  of  it.    With  that  view  he  would  take  it  out 
M  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who- 
over  mifht  happen  to  fill  that  oAce.    It  wni 
fh(B  duty  of  Gftvemment  to  provide  ns  many 
oompatiton  of  capability  aa  they  could,  and  the 
Chief  Jnitice  ooghi  to  be  at  liberty  to  ofTcr 
hunielf.    But  for  that  reaaon  tho  appointment 
of  the  Chief  Jnatice  tbonld  not  lie  with  tha  Lord 
Chancellor.    He  could  eaiOy  conceive  a  caae, 
Ihongbof  covne  it  naver  yet  happened,  of  a  Lord 
ChaMcUor -taking  cam- not  to  promote  any  per- 
■oat  to  the  Bench,  except  aach  na  were  notori- 
oaaly  too  inferior  to  himielf  to  threaten  him 
with  danger  of  rivalry;    To  prevent  that,  Go- 
veraaMot  ooghilo  retain  the  appointment  of 
theChief  Justice  to Ihemwlvea,  taking  care  to 
beatow  it  on  the  best  men  of  their  own  party. 
He  thought  it  a  great  advantnge  tolbe  dignity 
0t  that  olice,  that  the  Chief  Jastice  aboald,  as 
oftaa  aa  it  coald  be  eibcted*  bo  made  a  peer. 
It  would  eaooarage  tha  aeaaef  noblemett  to  en- 
.tar  that  career*  If  that  Ugh  reward  were  ren- 
.derad  a  little  more  certain.     A  man  worth 
S,O0OK  a-year  might  bo  made  a  Secretary  of 
State.    He  would  then  get  0,0001.  a^year  nmre. 
The  barrister  nrnking  lO/NNH.  must  resign  nil 
that  before  he  could  take  ta  the  lO/nOI.  which  it 
waa  BOW  propoiod  to  give  hioi.    He  Concluded 
by  moviiic  that  ISgOOCM.  be  faiserted  ia  this  ic- 
•olatioa  iaiicad  of  lO/MOI.— This  amendment 
wasaflerwards  thrown  out  without  n -division. 

The  Clancsller  •/tk§  Esektfwer  conld  under- 
•taad  the  learaed  gent,  in  hit  observationa  on 
tha  juatica  of  abolishing  any  advantages  en- 
joyed by  tha  prewot  hoHbr  off  an  oflice»  becanae 
thatwoald  be  a  breach  of  the  coaditions  upon 
which  the  aftca  waa  accepted  i  bat  he  didaoi 
io  clearly  apprehend  the  abstract  righto  of  ia- 
dividaals  to  the  eaaoiamenteof  aa  oOea  to  Which 
no  oae  at  proaeat  dreamt  of  appelating  them.*^ 
Judicial oifices  like  all  others  ware  tksalyocts 
for  the  ragulatioB  of  Parliament.  The  question 
then  was,  whether  or  not  I04JOOL  would  be  an 
adequate  eompensatioo  to  any  barrister  of  emi- 
aence  for  quitthig  Ms  practire  to  sit  as  Chlsf 
Justice f  between  the  salary  and  tha  dignity  of 
that  situatioa,  they  were  aot  likely  to  be  at  a 
lomlbrsafleient  cnndidatos.  Ha  denied  that 
the  preseat  Chief  Justice  woald  be  aay  loser, 
aad  he  was  the  oaly  party  whose  iatorait  they 
were  bouad  paftir alarly  to  couaidei'.  His  emo- 
luoMnts  and  aainry  together,  had  averaged 
0,8001.  Deduct  expenaea  of  roUs  and  otbrr 
instromonto  for  the  nsa  of  his  court,  with  the 
charge  ef  the  Und-tas  aad  civil  liat,  aad  7001.  or 
aOOl.  a*year  wUch  it  cost  hha  Ibr  his  state,  aad 
there  did  not  semata  S,M10L,  an  that  the  reaoiu. 
tioB  gave  him  aa  abaolato  iacmato  af  1,0001. 


Mr.  Peel  said  it  waa  aa  opea  to  tha  leglslatara 
to  dispoae  of  the  toeaof  tha  Chief  JasUcoi  aa 


of  the  Secratariea  of 
years  ago,  a  Secretary  orStata  wat  In  raccipt 
of  17,0001.  or  ISflOOi,  a-yeaf,  IhMs  fbes  «(f  very 
ancient  establlrftment,  whkb  had  to  program  of 
thne,  aad  th^  chan^  of  thhigSy  reached  tUi 
enormona  amoutot.  They  Wrte  abollAod,  aad 
a  salary  of  0/lOOU  a-year  given  faislead  of  tbem. 
He  thonght  that  if  the  piMettt  CUef  Jnsffre 
would  be  nosufeler  by  the  rosoluilon,  there 
was  not  the  allghtest  groond  fbr  ceatidcrhir  the 
tntorest  of  hb  tnccesaor  In  the  fees  to  lifa  ahMlab. 
ed.  The  legislatare  hud  dealt  wMh  amay  other 
offices  in  the  same  manner,  send  their  ^wer  to 
do  so  was  not  ha  called  lata  ^nestioB. 

Mr.  Hume  asked  if  the  /eea  Were  to  be  abo- 
lished after  being  tokea  away  from  the  Chief 
Justice  ? 

The  CSIaacefirr  sf  fAe  Hrdsfarr  told,  that  (be 
reaolutloii  followed  the  recommaadatloa  of  the 
commlsslMers  appointed  to  toqaire  Into  the 
aatirre  pf  the  fires  and  oflictn.  As  to  the  rega- 
latlon  of  the  fees,  he  aaderatood  that  Ms 
learned  IHend  Bear  Mm  had  a  bin  ready  to 
bHng  fo  Ibr  that  pnrpoae. 

Mr.  Hknw  objected  to  coattoafag  lie  ffpes, 
because  they  operated  as  a  tax  apoa  tboae  who 
had  the  minbrtnne  of  being  engaged  to  a  law- 
suit.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the  aboml. 
nable  fees  of  Chancery  ware  to  be  dimlniAed; 
wMch  eertatah^  must  be  Strang  todutementa  fcs 
themselves  to  the  Jndge  to  look  with  mor«  com- 
ptacency  than  he  ought  oa  the  dftatory  rrac- 
tiCeaofthatCoan.  Certatalytha  LordChaa. 
cellor  ought  aot  to  be  (be  oaly  oflccT  wbaaa 
toes  were  tob«  micred  from  the  coatrol  of  Phr- 
Hasseat. 

The  CRaaef flbr  •ftke  Bsdisfaw  bad  explain- 
ad'ltotore,  tbht  be  could  yet  propeae  BotbiBg 
With  laspect  to  the  Court  of  Chaacer7,becaaae 
the  Commtasiofterv had  nuide  ao  report.  He  do- 
piecattfd  the  exaggeratlOBB  respeetinf  the  fees 
end  emolamenti  or  the  Lord  Cbancellflr.  It 
vraa  true  that  he  received  9,0001.  or  4J0OOL  in 
fees  aa  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  i  bat 
that  had  nothing  to  do  wito  the  oSce  aad  datias 
af  Lord  Chancellor.  Ia  that  oSce  he  erty  re- 
ceived  5^0001.  a-year  salary,  aad  aboat  7J)00L 
to  tbesL  Bot  the  tolary  of  the  V tceX:baacoller 
waa  paid  at  his  owa  suggeatioB  out  of  tie 
6,0001.  a-yeart  so  that,  to  all,  the  Lord  Cbaa- 
cellor  did  not  receive  ntore  than  IS'.JOOOL  a*yrar. 
Waa  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eaglaad  overpaid 
with  a  salary  of  ISiOOtN.  a-y car  (bear)?  As 
fhr  as  trouble  end  labour  weat— aa  fbr  aa  cea- 
sumption  of  time  aifd  devottoa  to  duties  wen 
concerned,  the  Lord  Cbnacellor  ytolded  to  ao 
public  oScer  whatever  to  the  esertiaa  af  Ms 
lanctfona  (hear). 

Mr.  Hmn9  would  rather  that  tho  Lard  Cbna- 
cellor riMfuM  ha  paid  ISjOOOI.  a-yaar,  toaa  re- 
ceive aaahiTy  wMeh  was  ratoad  to  tfce  preaeat 
objectlanable  maaaer.  Aatotbaamoaataf  thai 
learned  toffd^l  Income,  he  bemd  to  repeat* 
that  he  vnderstood  It  to  be  18/1001.  per  aaaaai 
h^t  be  did  not  yet  know  wbeOler  nr  aat  thv 
toes  oa  bankrapt  conntdmioaa  wcra  lariaded  M 
thli  eaUmate.  If  aot,  be  bagged  to  lav,  that 
taoto  leas  nrued  a  very  Hapofftaat  part  aadcaa 
af  tha  whole  ttlary. 

The  SsKeliar  Osaerafdealed  that  aaj  ltopaft> 
aat  part  of  the  Chaacelior^  nfary,  waa  danvtd 
from  bankrupt  fbea  or  from  the  woataoaemeat 
Of  aasnmsa. 

Mr.  Hmaa  aaM,  that  whaa  tha  ret uras  tei 
had  baaa  orderad  ihoald  bo  pradueed,he  waaM 
aadertaketo  ehalleagc  ike  learaed  gaat  to  dto> 
prftva  hb  stotamant. 


X4W.^-Jb4^  SaUtrk^ 
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Mr.  Mwmm  2Mi  wkl»  ite  Ite  Urtf  C 
relkir,  so  6kK  &oi|  4eM4g  ia  6M^  the  jprof  i 
of  baaiaen  nml^  Mjr  circ— ■!■■  i'm,  hsd  Ute^ 
Kiinselir  remodalM  Ite  kftikrni  oftc*.  The 
■Bmerooi  bolidayt  tbftt  utd  wnMrljr  t*.  be 
observed  there  were  aow  doae  •way  wlth^  •»• 
cepU«g  oe^  a  very  hn  d«jf*i  ond  for  ibe  ed- 
~  Uboor  iacerred  lb  tbe  elerkt  by  tbh 
neat  tbey  received  ftdditbHiai  ■lle«r>- 
Tbcte  eUowaiu:es,  be  coeld  Meare  the 
booee,  were  paid  by  tbe  Lord  Chaocellor  bb»- 
eelf  oat  of  hie  o«b  Miary»^bicirdidaol  eaceed 
13,0001  a^year. 

Mr.  J.  P.  QrmU  ebaerved,  thai  Che  aaaction 
of  fees  ID  coarH  of  jeMiee  coald  be  delbnded 
oo  BO  o^er  pk^  la  eay  caee,  then  tbli^lbftt 
tbey  were  orifiaally  ioieaded,  aad  mifbt  terve 
ae  an  eaeooMceneot  to  tbe  ollcer  rrcehing 
ibna  to  tbe  better  dtochnyo  of  bhi  duty.  Tbey 
becaoM  aa  evil,  wbett  tbey  ceaiied  to  opemlo  ill 
this  way «  aad  were  fclt  oaly  at  a  eevere  imc 
apon  Utifenu  in  ceartft  of  jastice. 

Mr.  0eMe«K  veaUy  cobcelved  that  If  tbe«i. 
laries  of  tbe  iadget  were  to  be  mleed,  aod  tbey 
were  still  to  have  the  appointMeat  to  ofllceB  Iti 
their  coart%  aod  tbe  fees  aatii  theae  oAcet  fell 
io  were  to  reaieiBt  the  public  aloae  would  be 
the  loMii  by  tbe  new  arvaairsmeot  I  tbejadfei 
alooe  tbe  gainen  (hear,  bear). 

The  ^/leraey-Gfa^rel  denied  Aat  the  pahlic 
woald  fain  nothiof  by  this  arraasea»Bt.  It 
was  intended  that  hereafter  every  olScer  ap- 
pointed abonld  pcrsoaally  diacbai^  the  datiei 
of  bis  ofice.  Mow  the  chief  clerk  of  tbe  Conrt 
of  lUog^t  Bench  (Uerd  EUenboreogh)  did  not 
discbarfe  the  office  in  hii  own  penoo«  bat  by 
the  ipaater.  All  the  foes  out  of  which  the  salary 
of  linrd  EUenboroufhy  as  chief  clerk  (aboat 
7^0001.  per  aaansi)  was  defrayed,  weat  first  Inlo 
the  ^cheqaer.  The  master  was  paid,  oat  of 
other  fees*  each  a  salary  as  was  thoaf  ht  ade- 
qnate  to  tbe  duties,  be  parformed.  Now,  when- 
ever Lord  Ellenhoronfb  vacated  this  office,  that 
anoont  of  7,0001.  would  be  saved  to  tbe  public 
(hear*  bear),  and  only  tbe  present,  or  aajr  other 
iocome,  continued  to  the  actual  officer  wlio  now 
represented  hUn  (hear).  As  to  the  qaestioa  of 
the  fees  themselves,  and  as  to  whether  they 
ibould  be  got  rid  of  altogether,  that  might  be 
aude  the  subject  of  a  separata  diKUssiua  at 
other  opportaaity. 


Ta«7M»AT,  JuHB  Sb— The  honsa  having  re^ 
solved  itself  into  a  conunittee  to  consider  ftir* 
ther  the  resolution  on  tbe  salaries  of  the  Jndges« 

The  C*eace0or  qf  tff  JSachefuw*  moved  a  re» 
solution  for  granting  an  additlonnl  fiOOL  a-year 
to  tbe  retjredallowaacesof  tbe  poind  Judges. 

Mr.  J,  ffiittMU  eaiarged  apoa  tbe  advaatnges 
of  arrangij^;  the  niaries  aad  pensioBS  of  the 
judges  so  as  to  leave  thum  no  temptation  to  re- 
main on  the  iieucb  after  tbe  decny  of  their  fo* 
culties  and  bodily  strength  had  readercd-  them 
notorioBsiy  vafit  for  the  duties  of  their  station. 
Tbe  greater  tbe  difersnoe  between  thu  salary 
aad  tbe  pension,  the  stronger  the  inducement  to 
weak-mtadod  judges  to  dlingto  their  statioas, 
in  spite  of  tbe  diasatiifoction  of  tbe  pnblie. 
With  timse  views,  be  propoied  as  ail  amend- 
meat  an  addition  of  4001*  a*yaar  to  Ibe  rotlrsd 
allowaoces  beyond  the  5001.  now  navod  by  tbe 
Chancellor  of  (he  Exchequer^ 

Mr.  Dtmnum  spoke  of  makiag  a  bandsNM  re- 
treat for  tbe  retirement  of  judges,  thOBgh  he 
was  not  very  fovonrahle  to  the  Increase  of  tbdr 


eamneu,  bavHigbBSB  nflublo  va  dlBCi^ttrWBy  ciuAf 
in  wMeh  »  men  of  known  abtKiev-MidbdtIi 
trfforod  Ihsaalary  ofk  judgoabd  bud  d«d!M(lK. 
Mr.  FMftald,tbat  tba  duties  eT  the  Acting 
judges  had  ia  the  course  of'  these  dkcns^foi^s 
been  grtwBy  under-rated;  It  wal  Mrio  tiiMs 
duiles  which  came  in  tin  routlae  of  the  courts 
that  their  labours  were  aU  coMpil<»d.  '  ktUft 
their  retaru  from  the  adiiae,  Ihev  had  teldt  Ht 
the  Old  Bailey.  Besides  the  bosfaiefs  of  tbe 
term,  thay  were  burdened  with  a  coaalderable 
quantity  of  buMnesi,  tbi  amount  of  *wbMr  %as 
only  hnown  propefiy  In  his  t>ffl(M.    tJpotf  hh 

Jjuestions  of  capital  punMlmMt  brt>Ugbf' Ifb 
rom  the  conntiot,  there  mtt^t  BumWOOfc  «li?(tf- 
ronees  from  his  officw  to  the  judees  np6A  the 
facia  which  had  appeared  on  tbe  tHal.  ^Mh 
of  theae  Involved  pofots  of  luw  wMChlbey^ad 
to  dIscuM  privately  among  tbemsfetved: '  TMb 
they  were  of  necessity  consulted;  u*  hffik  utt-^ 
▼isen  of  the  Cmwn,  vpeo  private  bnltf.  lb 
abort,  their  duties  were  oumetous  nlid  wfei^lftV 
enough  to  take  up  their  wbohi  time*.  ^ 

Mr.  DuauMB  said  that  the  rep^eientutlMI  *«f 
the  rt.  boa.  Sec  did  Bot  altogetlier  satisfy  ^\dL 
He  tboaght  it  oaeof  the  loBit  bdvlsable  ttttiiite 
to  leave  that  power  tifaller>coBsoltatfoli  amoi^ 
the  Judges  aswmbied  bi  aprifatb  rcNtti,  Witlin)tl 
the  presenne  of  coamsl,  16  determine  on  poiMs 
of  law  dffeetfog  ouestloas  of  lifoand  dualb;'  ft 
was  a  comawn  thing  for  conniel,  prepuMd'lb 
aiigue  a  point  for  theirxlioBt,  to  beiu^flrtnh  fflft 
presidbig  judge  that  tbey  need  not  nndeflaftb 
the  argumeat  because  such  aadsacbbtbldgMd 
been  resolved  two  or  three  yeart  ugo  hy  fbh 
judges  in  a  private  room,  apon  the  polM  tt^ 
served  on  a  preceding  trial,  of  which  fudgmdit 
the  pubHc  kaew  Bathing  whatever.  There  Wtlft 
aa  equal  disadvautage  In  unking  them  advlMtft 
upon  private  acts  of  Parlialneul,  upon  thb  eod^ 
struction  of  wUcb  they  ndgbt  as  judgeir'bat^ 
nfterwards  to  decide. 

Tbe  jdf  Ifenuy-Gsaerwl  was  iBduced,  uttoH  mi^ 
tare  refieetlDu,  to  entreat  bis  rt.  bon.  Mnndifo 
adopt  the  amendsMut  of  bb  learned  fHettd.  '  ft 
was  of  the  utmost  importaiice  to  take  awey  idl 
inducement  to  judges  to  adhere  to  tbd  b«Mh 
whoa  their  incapacity  or  feeblanem  had  uadb 
their  retreat  a  ssaiter  of  notorioud  tihcedkllt. 
There  had  been  iBstaaees  where  the  dlAretfee 
betweea  the  salary  aad  pension  bad  been  a  eot- 
sideration  of  such  n  nature  as  to  prevent'^ 
JBd|)e  laboariBg  under  tbe  greulest  wetklMlb 
from  retiring. 

Mr.  Pta  said  that  tbe  aawndbieBt  secuMd  to 
meet  the  geaeiwl  ffeelinf  of  tbe  bonse,  atod  #6 
duty  could  be  mofo  gimtUybig  iban  td  give 
ground  on  a  potot  of  tUr  nature.  *  He  cheeft-- 
foHy  ncqaieseed  ia  tbe  ameadBMnt 

Tbe  Glanealitr  e/  the  EittkefHir  tJifnmiA 
his  alacrity  bi  giviaf  up  his  dwn  propoiltibti  fo 
adopt  that  of  the  lenmed  gent  He  pf tfjMiii^d 
that  tbe  scales  of  retired  alio  waaces  for  tbs  CMdf 
JosHoo  of  theCoBHnon  Pleas,  tbe  Chief  BurtfA, 
aad  tbe  Master  of  tbe  Rolh^  tad  the  Vrc(- 
Chancelldr,  sbould  be  8,750L  by  way  of  l>rd- 
icrvlng  their  consequente  In  n  medium  b^twetm 
the  pttiSBd  Judges  bud  tbe  LoM  Cbanceltor  utrd 
Lord  Chief  Jbstice.-^be  resolutions  for  grant- 
big  d^OQi.  to  tbe  Puisne  Judges,  and  S,790l.  fO 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleut,  thd 
Chief  Banm,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Vico- 
ChanceHor,  as  retired  allowun«es,  were  tbod 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  observe,  that  in  tbe 
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,of  tbe.  Matter  of  Che  RoUi,  SOpL  Ud  beeo  Added 
to  the  yearly  retired  allowance.  But,  oa  the 
other  hand,  no  part  of  the  full  salary  had  been 
deducted,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  puiaoe  judges. 
That  was  left  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  at 
7,000L  a-years  but  as  he  conceived  the  same 
principle  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  one  instance 
as  in  the  other^  he  thought  the  full  salary  of  that 
judge  should  be  but  6,600L  per  annum. 


Friday,  Juwb  17. — On  the  motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ^  the  Chief  Jostice 
of  the  Kiog^s  Bench  bill,  and  the  Commoo  Pleas 
bills,  were  read  a  third  time. 

On  the  Question  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Judges*  salaries'  bill, 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  repeat  that  his  opinion 
remained  unchanged  upon  the  impropriety  of 
this  bill,  which  he  conscientiously  believed  to 
be  uiyust  and  uncalled  for.  Let  the  house  look 
•t  what  had  been  the  progressive  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  the  puisne  judges.  A  few  years 
~«go  thpir  salary  was  but  SOOOl.  a-year,  and  25 
or  rather  39  per  cent,  was  then  added  to.  make 
lip  for  the  increased  price  of  the  articles  of  life. 
Ihe  prices  lowered,  but,  no  reduction  of  the 
■alary  was  the  consequence.  Then  followed 
the  restoration  of  the  currency,  which  must 
again  have  made  a  difference  in  their,  favour 
amounting  to  85  per  cent,  more,  independent  of 
the  reduction  or  taies.  The  consequence  of 
these  several  additions  since  the  year  1809, 
was,  that  the  judges*  salaries  would  now  be  vir- 
tually 7,0001.  a  year,  as  compared  with  the 
90001.  with  which  they  were  satisfied  15  years 
ago.  If  granting  these  liurge  and  unnecessary 
allowances  to  the  judges,  was  evincing  a  faitfa- 
fnl  stewardship  of  the  public  purse,  then  be  did 
not  know  what  the  meaning  of  an  unfaithful 
■toward  was  (hear).  He  was  astonished  at 
■uch  a  laTiah  expenditure. of  the  public  money, 
irhen  the  Secretaries  of  State  had  less,  although 
necessarily  incumbered  with  a  large  expendi- 
ture, from  which  the  former  were  exempt  He 
^  wished  to  see  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  sta- 
tion upheld  ;  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  honour 
and  the  comforts  of  the  judges  maintained,  but 
be  disliked  to  see  it  done  at  this  expense,  and 
■till  more  he  disliked  their  being  placed  in  the 
track  of  promotioo,  or  translation  like  the 
Bishops,  because  he  was  convinced  that  in  the 
law,  as  in  the  church,  such  prospects  were  de- 
trimental to  the  public  service. 

Mr.  /.  WilUanu  regretted  that  his  M^esty*s 
nimsters  had  persevered  in  carrying  this  mea* 
■ure  through  the  bouse.  It  would  seem  indeed 
ft-om  the  disinclination  of  ministers  to  give  a 
pledge  that  they  would  restrict  the  appointment 
of  judges  to  lawyers  of  certain  ages,  that  they 
were  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  bench  were  discharged.  He  knew 
the  difficulty  of  making  any  general  regulation 
for  the  particular  age  at  which  a  judge  ought 
to  retire,  for  some  men  were  as  competent  to 
transact  business,  at  70  years  of  age  as  others 
were  at  60.  The  age,  however,  at  which  j  udges 
were  appointed  to  the  bench  during  the  last  60 
Years,  and  more  paiticularly  during  whatmi^t 
be  called  ibti  dynasty  of  the  present  liOrd 
Chancellor,  was  painfully  remarkable.  It  did 
not  appeaf  to  be  a  matter  of  chance,  but  of 
system,  that  the  appointments  should  mostly 
fake  place  at  advanced  periods  of  life.  With 
nt^ect  to  the  pecuniary  qjiestion,  as  long  as 


the  old  sgntan  #f  appomtaMt  wu  cooliaMdv 
the  more  money  wan  \Niid,  the  losiger  would  the 
office  be  held  by  the  indiTidnal,  ffltboBt  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  his  faculties. 

Mr.  Fsef  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  agree  upon  any  particular  age 
which  ought  to  determine  the  appoiotmoDt  or 
retirement  of  a  judge.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
■ay  a  judge  ought  not  to  be  appointed  until  be 
became  60  years  of  age,  and  equally  abeurd  to 
make  that  age  the  specific  time  for  hb  re- 
tirement (hear).  He  entirely  eoncuired  ia 
the  general  tendency  of  the  learned  gent.*8 
remarks — that  considering  the  bodily  labour 
which  a  judge  must  undergo,  men  of  sufiicieol 
legal  knowledge  and  experience  at  the  age  of 
40  or  45,  were  the  fittest  to  fill  the  judicial  of- 
fices (hear).  He  denied  that  the  coune  had 
been  to  select  lawyers  at  60  years  of  age  to  Jill 
the  office  of  judge.  The  GoYemment,  he 
could  assure  the  learned  geat.,  eatertalned 
no  desire  to  pursue  such  a  course,  but  exactly 
the  contrary  t  and  if  he  had  not  already  giveu 
a  pledge  to  that  eft'ect,  he  begged  now  to  he  ex- 
pressly understood  as  giving  it  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  £MAoHM  asked  why  the  judges  sboold 
be  paid  more  than  the  Secretaries  of  State  ?  He 
thought  that  the  dignity  of  a  judge  wua  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  his  salary.  Nor 
could  he  see  the  propriety  of  stimulating  the 
j  udges  to  remove  their  places  of  residence  freni 
the  spot  in  which  they  were  now  generally  ac- 
customed to  have  them,  and  rear  the  younger 
brancheaof  their  families  at  the  west  end  of  tbe 
town.  He  complained  that  several  uaelees  of- 
fices were  still  maintained  about  the  courta 
Among  these  were  the  office  of  clerk  of  tbe 
papers,  and  the  filacer's  office.  The  judges 
had  still  means  of  indenmifying  thooMelves  for 
inadequate  salaries,  by  appointments  which  re- 
mained, and  which  they  would  naturally  coufer 
upon  their  familiee.  A  number  of  fioes  like* 
wise  remained  that  ought  to  bo  abolished,  and 
the  atien  office  was  also  perfectly  useless ;  so 
opposed  was  he  to  the  proposed  augmealatioo, 
that  he  meant  to  move,  as  an  amendmeaC,  thst 
the  salaries  of  the  judges  be  reduced  horn 
5,5001.  to  6,0001.  Another  point  bad  been  en- 
tirely omitted— he  meant  the  principle  «f  mak- 
ing the  judges  immoveable.  Tbey  could  never 
expect  an  impartial  administration  of  justice 
while  tbe  puisne  judges  looked  up  to  the  situm- 
tion  of  chief.  So  deteruilned  was  he  to  assert 
the  principle  that  judges  ought  to  be  iainove- 
able,  that  ho  would  make  a  motion  for  Its  iatro- 
duction  by  a  declaiatory  paragraph  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bllL 

Tbe  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Hobhmue^  on  the  question  Ibr  its  pawing, 
moved  that  the  sum  be  6,00(H.  instead  of  53Q0I. 
which  was  considered  by  almost  every  leadiiy 
man  in  tbe  profession  us  too  large  a  salary. 

Mr.  Btmgham  seconded  the  motioa.  He 
had  never  known  the  office  reftnedat  S^OOOI.  a- 
y  ear  salary  %  nay ,  he  had  never  kaown  H  refused 
at  4,0OOL 

Lord  J.  RunM  MOd,  that  as  the  office  with 
the  former  salary  had  never  beeo  decliucd 
withia  the  vecollection  of  his  leuraed  friend, 
there  wasaooccusion  to  raise  It  on  Ibe  supp*- 
sitioa.o/  wanting  ahfo  men  to  fill  It,  which  was 
a  fear  purely  theoretical. 

The  house  divided— 

For  passug  the  bill,  74  f  for  the 
45 1  majoiity,  89. 


reform  ia  Coorti  of  Justice.  He  would 
ftrtt  tDove  the  tecond  readinf  of  the  bill  for  the 
ttbolltioa  of  tlie  nle  of  oflicet  io  Ibe  Court  of 
KiD^*s  Bench  and  Conmon  Pieai,  but  io  what 
be  bad  to  tay  bo  ibonld  advert  to  all  the  billt. 
The  object  of  the  bill  relative  to  offices  was 
the  proveotioB  of  their  sale ;  but  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  iotrodnced  was  the  doing  away 
with  all  stnecures  whatever.  Hitherto  part  of 
Ihe  rernvneration  of  the  judges  had  been  made 
ap  by  profit  derived  from  ofllces  in  their  gift } 
bat  it  woo  proper  timt  they  should  have  speci- 
fic nalaries,  and  not  depend  apon  any  resources 
of  this  kind.  The  bills  before  their  lordships 
mere  iatrodnced  to  effect  this  purpose.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  taying  that  all  oflices  in 
courfa  of  law,  which  were  sinecores,  ought  to 
be  aboUahed,  and  that  those  which  were  effi- 
cieat  oaght  to  have  suitable  salaries  i  and  in 
this  way  only  they  should  be  paid.  The  noble 
earl  then  stated  the  salaries  to  be  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill,  to  each  of  the  judges,  aod 
coocladeil  by  moviog  the  second  reading  of  the 
sale  of  oflices*  abolition  bill. 

The  Marqvis  of  Lantdomm  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  bill,  in  the  principle  of  which  he  en- 
tirely concurred.  lliese  bills  gave  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  principle  that  the  mode  of  paying 
the  Judges,  by  allowing  the  sale  of  offices, 
was  Improper,  and  that  the  mode  of  paying 
them  by  a  fixed  salary  was  to  be  preferred. 
He  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  measures  I  some  of  them  were  said  to  re- 
^oire  alteration.  To  promote  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  Judges,  their  salaries  should  be 
sach  as  to  encoorage  able  lawvers  to  accept 
the  sitnationi  but  their  lordships  should  be 
carefol  in  their  liberality  not  to  be  too  liberal. 
The  places  of  the  Judges  jnight  he  overpaid, 
and  whenever  an  office  was  over  paid,  it  be- 
came an  object  of  political  inflaence.  Hitherto 
(beofiSceof  Jndge  bad  been  kept  free  from  such 
an  infiaence,  though  it  had  been  stated  by  Mon- 
sioar  C^tu,  in  his  work  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
this  country,  that  the  Government  was  always 
inexorable  in  requiring  that  the  judges  of  all 
the  coorts should  be  of  its  own  political  opinionsi 
It  was  therefore  right  that  on  this  point 
their  lordships  should  be  cautious ;  and  after 
they  had  augmented  the  salaries  of  the  Judges, 
it  woald  become  them  to  see  that  this  temptation 
was  not  improperlv  used.  Another  point  which 
he  thought  sboald  be  guarded  against,  was, 
the  Introduction  of  new  fees.  He  understood 
that  many  of  the  fees  now  esacted,  had  been 
exacted  br  the  performance  of  duties  which 
the  Legi4aUire'  never  intended  should  be  paid 
for  io  this  manner  i  and  he  hoped  that  care 
would  be  taken,  aflter  the  present  fees  were 
aboli:>hed,  to  prevent  in  future  any  similar  fees 
from  being  levied.  He  called  the  attention  of 
fbeir  lordships  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Wales.  The  principles  of  the  present  mea- 
sore  were,  that  the  Judges  should  be  so  well  paid 
as  to  maintain  the  first  rank  In  society,  that  they 
should  be  made  independent  of  all  political  in- 
6aeflce,  and  that  there  sboald  be  few  of  them. 
Every  one  of  these  prinriplea  were  the  topics 
of  prai«e  to  every  foreigner,  and  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  this  country  who  examined  our  system. 
Dot  every  one  of  these  principles  were  vio- 
lated in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  Judges.     There 
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He  did  not  know  why,  when  a  general  system 
of  assimilation  was  pursued  in  every  branch  of 
the  Administration,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise,  and  in  all  the  regolatlona 
for  trade,  that  the  same  principle  should  not 
be  extended  to  the  judicature  in  Wales,  nor 
did  he  koow  why  this  gross  anomaly  should  not 
be  removed,  and  the  system  adopted  in  that 
Principality  assimilated  to  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  It 
could  not  be  said,  that  it  was  advisable  that 
justice  in  the  remote  provinces  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  j ustice  io  the  capital.  If  this  were 
the  case,  a  supreme  Court  might  be  established 
at  once  in  London,  and  the  Judges  ^spared  the 
trouble  of  going  their  Circuits.  He  had,  how- 
ever, always  understood,  that  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  system  was,  its  es- 
tablishing a  connexion  between  the  remote 
Courts  and  the  higher  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try, making  the  administration  of  justice 
alike  in  all.  He  would  not  advert  to  the 
conduct  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Welsh 
Judicature,  though  it  might  illustrate  some 
of  the  evils  of  this  system,  because  that 
conduct  was  likely  to  be  investigated  be- 
fore another  tribunal,  and  their  lordships  might 
be  called  on  to  give  their  opinion  on  it.  The 
bill  which  bad  l»een  passed  last  session,  for 
regulating  the  Welsh  Judicature,  had  been 
completely  inefficient  He  knew  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  business  at  Caermarthen  at 
the  last  Assixes  had  been  left  undone  for  want 
of  efficient  means  for  executing  it.  He  stated' 
this  ai  an  additional  reason  why  their  lordships 
should  take  the  state  of  the  Judicature  in 
Wales  into  their  consideratipn,  and  regulate  it 
on  the  same  principles  as  were  laid  down  In 
the  bills  then  before  their  lordships* 

Lord  EUenbcrougk  thought  that  the  bill  wpuld 
be  nugatory.  If  its  object  were  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  offices,  that  could  not  be  prevented  so 
as  to  produce  any  public  advantage.  If  merely 
the  regulation  of  the  offices  was  intended,  that, 
he  thoui^ht,  would  not  be  accomplished  by  this 
bill.  His  noble  friend  near  him  supposed  that 
fees  had  multiplied,  but  he  could  assure  him 
that  was  not  the  case.  In  his  office,  the  most 
lucrative  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  the  fee« 
were  rather  smaller  than  formerly.  There  had 
been.no  alteration  since  the  earliest  record, 
which  was  1605.  Sales  of  office  by  the  Chief 
Justice  never.  In  fact,  took  place  :  bnt  the 
higher  offices  were  always  given  to  relatives^ 
If  offices  were  to  be  abolished,  that  object 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  manner  which  had 
been  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland— -namely,  that  of  buying  out 
the  interest  of  the  partiett.  According  to 
the  old  system  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice 
was  double  that  of  a  puisne  judge  ;  but  now, 
when  all  profits  were  taken  away  from  the 
Chief  Justice,  'bfs  rule  was  not  observed. 
From  the  proposed  mode  of  paying  the  judges, 
it  would  be  found  that  they  would  soon  be  in- 
sufficient ;  at  present,  part  of  their  emoluments 
depended  on  fees,  and  the  fees  were  in  pro- 
portion to  the  business  performed!  If  the 
judges  were  paid  by  a  salary  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  to  increase  their  numbers.  There 
was  a  great  public  convenience  in  tho  prac- 
tice which  gave  seats  In  that  house  to  high  law 
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.of  tbe  If  Mter  of  Che  RoUt,  600L  hmd  been  added 
to  the  yearly  retired  allowance.  But,  on  tbe 
other  band,  no  part  of  the  full  salary  had  been 
deducted,  aB  in  tbe  caae  of  the  puiaae  judges. 
That  was  left  to  the  Master  of  tbe  Rolls,  at 
7,000L  a-years  but  as  be  conceived  tbe  same 
principle  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  one  instance 
as  in  the  other,  be  thought  the  full  salary  of  that 
judge  should  be  but  6,MX)L  per  annum. 


Friday,  JuwB  17. — On  the  motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  JBxrAe^sr,  the  Chief  Jnttice 
of  the  King's  Bench  bill,  and  the  Commoo  Pleas 
bills,  were  read  a  third  time. 

On  the  Question  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Judges*  salaries'  bill, 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  repeat  that  his  opinion 
remained  unchanged  upon  the  impropriety  of 
this  bill,  which  be  conscientiously  believed  to 
be  uiyust  and  uncalled  for.  Let  the  house  look 
at  what  had  been  tbe  progressive  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  tbe  puisne  judges.  A  few  years 
-ago  thpir  salary  was  but  SOOOI.  a-year,  and  85 
or  rather  39  per  cent,  was  then  added  to  make 
lip  for  tbe  increased  price  of  the  articles  of  life. 
Ine  prices  lowered,  but  no  reduction  of  the 
■alary  was  the  consequence.  Then  followed 
the  restoration  of  the  currency,  which  must 
again  have  made  a  difference  in  their,  favour 
amounting  to  85  per  cent,  more,  independent  of 
tbe  reduction  or  taies.  The  consequence  of 
these  several  additions  since  the  year  1809, 
was,  that  tbe  judges*  salaries  would  now  be  vir- 
tually 7,0001.  a  year,  as  compared  with  the 
90001.  with  which  they  were  satisfied  15  years 
ago.  If  granting  these  large  and  unnecessary 
allowances  to  the  judges,  was  evincing  a  faith- 
ful stewardship  of  the  public  purse,  then  he  did 
not  know  what  the  meaning  of  an  unfaithful 
•teward  was  (hear).  He  was  astonished  at 
■neb  a  lavish  expenditure,  of  the  public  money, 
when  the  Secretaries  of  State  had  less,  although 
necessarily  incumbered  with  a  large  expendi- 
ture, from  which  the  former  were  exempt  He 
^  wished  to  sec  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  sta- 
tion upheld ;  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  honour 
and  the  comforts  of  the  judges  maintained,  but 
be  disliked  to  see  it  done  at  this  expense,  and 
•till  more  be  disliked  their  being  placed  in  the 
track  of  uromoticm,  or  translation  like  the 
Bishops,  because  he  was  convinced  that  in  tbe 
law,  as  in  the  church,  such  prospects  were  de- 
trimental to  the  public  service. 

Mr.  /.  WilUanu  regretted  that  his  M^esty's 
ministers  had  persevered  in  carrying  this  mea- 
sure through  the  house.  It  would  seem  indeed 
ft-om  the  diunclination  of  ministers  to  give  a 
pledge  that  they  would  restrict  tbe  appointment 
of  judges  to  lawyers  of  certain  ages,  that  they 
were  indifferent  to  tbe  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  bench  were  discharged.  He  knew 
the  difficulty  of  making  any  general  regulation 
for  tbe  particular  age  at  which  a  judge  ought 
to  retire,  for  some  men  were  as  competent  to 
transact  business  at  70  years  of  age  as  others 
were  at  60.  The  age,  however,  at  which  j  udges 
were  appointed  to  the  bench  during  the  last  dO 
Years,  and  more  particularly  during  what  might 
be  called  the  dynasty  of  tbe  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  painfully  remarkable.  It  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  chance,  but  of 
system,  that  the  appointments  should  mostly 
take  place  at  advanced  periods  of  life.  With 
respect  to  the  pecuniaiy  question,  ai  long  as 


the  eld  syttMB  #f  appomtoMBt  wu 
the  more  money  wasVaid,  tbe  longer  umild  the 
office  be  held  by  the  individnal,  ffitboat  refer- 
ence to  tbe  state  of  bla  fiscultiea. 

Mr.  PmI  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  agree  upon  any  particular  age 
which  ought  to  determine  the  appoiotaewt  or 
retirement  of  a  judge.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say  a  judge  ought  not  to  be  appointed  until  be 
became  60  yean  of  age,  and  equally  abturd  to 
make  that  age  tbe  specific  time  for  bis  re- 
tirement (bear).  He  entirely  concnired  la 
tbe  general  tendencv  of  the  learned  gents's 
remarks — that  considering  tbe  bodily  labour 
which  a  judge  must  undergo,  men  of  snficieni 
legal  knowledge  and  expeiicBCe  at  the  age  uC 
40  or  45,  were  tbe  fittest  to  fill  tbe  judicial  of- 
fices (bear).  He  denied  that  tbe  ceone  had 
been  to  select  lawyereat  60  years  of  age  to  111 
the  office  of  judge.  The  Govcnmeat,  be 
could  assure  toe  learned  gent.,  eutcnajned 
no  desire  to  pursue  such  a  course^  but  exactly 
tbe  contrary  t  and  if  be  bad  not  already  given 
a  pledge  to  that  effect,  be  begged  now  to  be  ex- 
pressly uudenlood  as  giving  It  (beer,  bear). 

Mr.  Hobhmua  asked  why  tbe  judgea  should 
be  paid  more  than  the  Secretaries  of  Stale  ?  He 
thought  that  tbe  dignity  of  a  judge  was  net  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  hit  salary.  Hot 
could  he  see  tbe  propriety  of  stimulatiag  the 
judges  to  remove  their  placea of  residence  frsm 
the  spot  in  which  they  were  now  genevmlly  ac- 
cnstoroed  to  have  them,  and  rear  tbe  younger 
brancbeaof  their  families  at  the  west  end  of  tbe 
town.  He  complained  that  sevcnl  aaolees  ef- 
fices  were  still  maintained  about  tbe  ceerls. 
Among  these  were  tbe  office  of  clerk  of  tbe 
papers,  and  tbe  filacer's  ellice.  Tbe  judges 
bad  still  means  of  indemnifying  tbenmelves  Dar 
inadequate  salaries,  by  appointmeats  which  re- 
mained, and  which  they  would  naturally  coaler 
upon  their  families.  A  number  of  fe«a  like* 
wise  remained  that  ought  to  be  aboliskrd,  and 
the  alien  office  was  also  perfectly  uielem ;  «» 
opposed  was  be  to  tbe  proposed  augmeutatioo, 
that  he  meant  to  move,  as  an  ameodaseat,  ibat 
the  salaries  of  the  judges  be  reduced  from 
5,5001.  to  bfiOOL  Another  point  had  beca  en* 
tirely  omitted— he  meant  the  principle  of  mak- 
ing the  judges  immoveable.  They  coald  aem> 
expect  an  impartial  admiuistratioa  of  jnatiM 
while  tbe  puisne  judges  looked  up  to  the  sitsv- 
lion  of  chieC    So  determined  was  he  to  ai 


the  principle  that  judges  ought  l»  be  imaeve- 
able,  that  be  would  make  a  motioB  fsr  ite  ia$i^ 
duction  by  a  declaratoiy  paragreph  in  the  pre- 
amble of  tbe  bUL 

Tbe  bill  was  tbea  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  HohhotuOf  on  the  qaestioa  Ibr  its  pasaisct 
moved  that  tbe  sum  be  B/MXN.  inrtead  of  M60L 
which  was  considered  by  almoot  every  lea 
man  in  the  profession  as  loo  large  a  salary. 

Mr.  Btomgkam  seconded  the  metlaa.  He 
had  never  known  tbe  office  reftmed  at  ^JBOOL  a- 
year  salary  »  nay,  be  bad  never  laaaa  h  tufi 
at4g000t 

Lord  J,  RuuoU  said,  that  as  the 
the  former  salary  bad  ao'ver 
withia  tbe  vecoHoetlon  of  hfe 
there  was  no  oceasloa  to  raise  It  ea  Ihe 
sitioaof  wanting  abfo  mea  to  ill  it, 
a  fear  purely  theoreticuL 

The  house  divided— 

For  pambg  the  biU,  74t  for  the 
45 1  msjofity,  89l 


hAVr:—J^d^*  Salaries.^ 


LORDS,  TtmmBkT^  JoiKiiS.— The  Earl  of 
tJ»9tp—l  ^ied  their  lordihlpi*  atfeotion  to  the 
bills  oo  the  table  relative  to  the  Judges'  salaries 
and  reform  lo  Coorts  of  Justice.  He  would 
first  oiove  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  sale  of  offices  in  the  Coort  of 
King's  Bench  and  Conmon  Pleas,  bnt  in  what 
he  had  to  My  he  should  advert  to  all  the  bills. 
The  object  of  the  bill  relative  to  offices  was 
the  prevention  of  their  sale  \  but  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  introduced  was  the  doing  away 
with  all  sinecures  whatever.  Hitherto  part  of 
the  remuneration  of  the  judges  had  been  made 
ap  by  profit  derived  from  offices  in  their  gift  i 
bnt  it  was  proper  that  they  should  have  speci- 
fic salaries,  and  not  depend  upon  any  resources 
of  this  iLind.  The  bills  before  their  lordships 
were  infrodnced  to  effect  this  purpose.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  offices  in 
courts  of  law,  which  were  sinecures,  ought  to 
be  abolished,  and  that  those  which  were  effi- 
cient ought  to  have  suitable  salaries  \  and  in 
this  way  only  they  should  be  paid.  The  noble 
earl  then  stated  the  salaries  to  he  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill,  to  each  of  the  judges,  aod 
concluded  by  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
sale  of  offices*  abolition  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Lmudomm  did  not  mean  to 
oppoM  the  bill,  in  the  principle  of  which  he  en- 
tirely coBcnrred.  These  bills  gave  a  sanc- 
tioa  to  the  principle  that  the  mode  of  paying 
the  Judges,  by  allowing  the  sale  of  offices, 
was  improper,  and  that  the  mode  of  paying 
them  by  a  fixed  salary  was  to  be  preferred. 
He  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  measures;  some  of  them  were  said  to  re- 
quire alteration.  To  promote  the  respec la- 
bility of  the  Judges,  their  salaries  should  be 
such  as  to  encourage  able  lawyers  to  accept 
the  situation  I  but  their  lordships  should  he 
carefel  in  their  liberality  not  to  be  too  liberal. 
1^  places  of  the  Judges  jnigbt  he  overpaid, 
and  whenever  an  office  was  over  paid,  it  be- 
came an  object  of  political  inflaeore.  Hitherto 
the  office  of  Judge  had  been  kept  free  from  such 
an  influence,  though  it  had  been  stated  by  Moo- 
sieur  Cottu,  in  his  work  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
this  country,  that  the  Government  was  always 
inemorable  in  requiring  that  the  judges  of  all 
the  coortsshouldbe  of  its  own  political  opinions. 
It  was  therefore  right  that  on  this  point 
their  lordships  should  be  cautious ;  and  after 
they  had  augmented  the  salaries  of  the  Judges, 
it  would  become  them  to  see  that  this  temptation 
was  not  improperly  used.  Another  point  which 
he  thought  should  be  guarded  against,  was, 
the  introduction  of  new  fees.  He  understood 
that  many  of  the  fiees  now  esacted,  bad  been 
ezacteil  for  the  performance  of  duties  which 
the  Legl^ature'  never  intended  should  be  paid 
for  in  this  manner  i  and  he  hoped  that  care 
would  be  taken,  after  the  present  fees  were 
aboli^ed,  to  prevent  in  future  any  similar  fees 
from  being  levied.  He  called  the  attention  of 
tiieir  lordships  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Wales.  The  principles  of  the  present  mea- 
sure were,  that  the  Judges  should  be  so  well  paid 
as  to  maintain  the  first  rank  in  society,  that  they 
should  be  made  independent  of  all  political  in- 
fluence, and  that  there  should  be  few  of  them. 
'Every  one  of  these  principles  were  the  topics 
of  prairie  lo  every  foreigner,  and  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  this  country  who  examined  oar  system. 
But  every  one  of  these  principles  were  vio- 
lated in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  Judges.     There 


were  a  great  number  ttf  thmk  la  |>rdportlon  to 
their  duties,  they  had  low  salaries,  and  they 
continually  received  political  appointments. 
He  did  not  know  why,  when  a  general  systess 
of  assimilation  was  pursued  in  every  branch  of 
the  Administration,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise,  and  in  all  the  regulations 
for  trade,  that  the  same  principle  should  not 
be  extended  to  the  judicature  in  Wales,  nor 
did  be  know  why  this  gross  anomaly  should  not 
be  removed,  and  the  system  adopted  in  that 
Principality  assimilated  to  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  It 
could  not  be  said,  that  it  was  advisable  that 
justice  in  the  remote  provinces  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  justice  in  tlie  capital.  If  this  were 
the  case,  a  su  preme  Court  might  be  established 
at  once  in  London,  and  the  Judges  ^spared  the 
trouble  of  going  their  Circuits.  He  had,  how» 
ever,  always  understood,  that  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  system  was,  Its  es- 
tablishing a  connexion  between  the  remote 
Courts  and  the  higher  tribunals  of  the  coun« 
try,  making  the  administration  of  justice 
alike  in  all.  He  would  not  advert  to  the 
conduct  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Welsh 
Judicature,  though  it  might  illustrate  some 
of  the  evils  of  this  svstem,  because  that 
conduct  was  likely  to  be  investigated  be- 
fore another  tribunal,  and  their  lordships  might 
be  called  on  to  give  their  opinion  on  it.  The 
bill  which  had  been  passed  last  session,  for 
regulating  the  Welsh  Judicature,  bad  been 
completely  inefficient  He  knew  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  business  at  Caermarthen  at 
the  last  Assises  had  been  left  undone  for  want 
of  efficient  means  for  executing  it.  He  stated* 
this  ai  an  additional  reason  why  their  lordships 
should  take  the  state  of  the  Judicature  in 
Wales  into  their  consideration,  and  regulate  it 
on  the  same  principles  as  were  laid  down  in 
the  bills  then  before  their  lordshlpi. 

Lord  EUenbcrougk  thought  that  the  bill  wpnld 
be  nugatory.  If  its  object  were  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  offices,  that  could  not  be  prevented  so 
as  to  produce  any  public  advantage.  If  merely 
the  regulation  of  the  offices  was  intended,  that, 
he  thought,  would  not  be  accomplished  by  this 
bill.  His  noble  friend  near  him  supposed  that 
fees  had  multiplied,  but  he  could  assure  him 
that  was  not  the  case.  In  his  office,  the  most 
lucrative  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  feet 
were  rather  smaller  than  formerly.  There  bad 
been. no  alteration  since  the  earliest  record, 
which  was  1605.  Sales  of  office  by  the  Chief 
Justice  never,  in  fact,  took  place  :  bnt  the 
higher  offices  were  always  given  to  relatives^ 
If  offices  were  to  be  abolished,  that  object 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  manner  which  had 
been  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland — namely,  that  of  buying  out 
the  interest  of  the  partieti.  Accordinj^  to 
the  old  system  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Juitice 
was  double  that  of  a  puisne  judge  ;  but  now, 
when  all  profits  were  taken  away  from  the 
Chief  Justice,  'his  rule  was  not  observed. 
From  the  proposed  mode  of  paying  the  judges, 
it  would  be  found  that  they  would  soon  be  in- 
sufficient ;  at  present,  part  of  their  emoluments 
depended  on  fees,  and  the  fees  were  in  pro- 
portion to  the  business  performed:  If  the 
judges  were  paid  by  a  salary  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  to  increase  their  numbers.  There 
was  a  great  public  convenience  in  the  prac- 
tice which  gave  seats  iu  |hat  house  to  high  law 


LAW.— v/lM^*  SaUtf(^. 


•Ml  iMrlMdllit^lhMi  ihftt  IMOOt. 
9rf^f^*  wllfc»t— J  addUtlM  of  pKvttte  fbrtUM, 
iii««l4^  ■»|ki— t  for  •  j«d|e  wko  wai  to  bo 
^pMo.a  Mtihor  of  thoA  hooie  ?  Thore  wu  a 
Hr— t  iiwqMMty  ki  the  retired  mHowaace  given 
1»  tho  CUef  jMlico  andl  PoisBe  Jo^ffct.  The 
FiiiiM  Jodge  bad  «  mIw^  of  6,5001.  m-yew 
wMio  •erfomiiif  the  dotiei  of  hto  oiBce,  and  a 
lotirod  nenrion  of  S^OOI.  The  Chief  Jastice 
hMl  a-aaWj  of  lO^OOOl.  a-ycar,  and  hh  pension 
WM  oaljF  4,0001.  He  thought  that  this  glaring 
diipioportioa  ihovld  he  corrected.  The  noble 
lord  ooaoladod  by  repeating  liii  opinion,  that 
the  pnbUc  iroald  obtain  no  advantage  by  thoie 
«aatucot«  and  that  he  thonght  the  objects  in 
¥iewa^|ht  have  been  accomplished  by  better 

The  Btai  rf  Lfonool  admitted  that  the  bUI 
fsr  theabolitloa  of  the  sale  of  oftcei  conld  not 
take  efbct  Ibr  a  considerable  time  with  respect 
to  oAces  already  sold ;  bat  as  to  the  prevention 
of  the  fntare  wle  of  oflccs,  its  operation  was 
Immediate.  With  regard  te  olBces  already  sold, 
thtre  wore  only  two  ways  of  sccomplisbing 
tMr  abolition,  either  by  burhig  them  out  at 
anee,4irtafieriiBgthemtoeipire.  Both  methods 
warooqaallv  jnstt  bnthe  was  sore  that  in  this 
case  great  diftenity  would  be  experienced  In 
taylng.  the  irsti  for  those  who  were  interested 
la  .aKh  oAoos  woald  not  be  easily  satisfied, 
and  the  Government  would  be  liable  to  the 
Impatatlon  of  giving  too  much  to  some,  and  too 
lit&  to  othersL  Tht  best  coarse,  therefore, 
anpsarsd  to  bo  that  of  allowing  elilcet  to  expire. 
Kothing  eould  be  more  Improper  than  tbiit 
Ittdgos  should  lie  rewarded  by  a  means  so 
Jiablo  te  imputation,  as  thai  of  the  sale 
af  oAcofl.  The  noble  lord  had  object- 
ed to  tho  salary  of  a  Chief  Justice  not 
boiug  double  that  of  a  puisue  Judge  {  bat  the 
aa^stioa  to  ho  considered  was  what  would  be  a 
fair  romuaeratiou  for  a  person  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Court  of  Kfaig's  Bench.  With 
rcvpect  to  the  alleged  disproportion  of  the 
Mtlrl^g  allsiwancet  that  was  founded  upon  the 
aoasideraliofi  that  the  puisne  Judge  could  not  be 
able  to  usahe  mnf  great  Mving  out  of  his  salarv, 
and  that  ho  thesuwiro  ought  to  have  a  considerable 
aHowanoo  ou  retiring.  There  was  more  chance 
of  the  Chief  Justice  accomulating  a  fortune, 
■ot  only  eoasidoring  his  uslary ,  but  the  proba- 
bility of  his  having  made  conidderable  savings 
before  his  appointment  to  the  bench. 

The  /^ard  ClanetUor  wished  the  sale  of  offlces 
la  eourte  of  jualice  to  bo  done  away  with.  Re 
had  always  thought  the  pmctice  very  fan  proper. 
His  reason  for  so  saying  was,  not  that  any 
Chkf  Justice,  either  of  the  King's  Bench  or 
C^ommon  Ploaa,  had  ever  aiade  an  improper  use 
of  the  patronage  they  possessed,  but  biecause 
public  opinion  never  could  he  satlsOed  that 
they  might  not.  The  administration  of  justice 
should  be  placed  far  above  suspicion,  and  the 
possibility  of  that  suspicion  was  a  great  objec- 
tion  to  the  sale  of  ofices.  But  he  had  another 
raaoM  for  wishing  the  practice  to  be  done  away 
with,  which  was,  that  persons  who  bought 
offices,  naturally  thought  ihrmselves  very  III- 
used  If  any  reforms  wrre  made  which  affected 
their  interests.  He  did  not  suppose  that  any 
Chief  Justice  had  ever  refrained  from  making 
such  reform  as  ho  thooght  neccsHvy,  netwitb- 
■tandiag  the  opposition  of  faitorested  parties  i 
but  k  was  necessary  that  those  who  administered 
Justftna  should  stand  clear  in  pubHe  opMon. 
Wilhr  renpoct  to  tho  afficos  cuUed  staecuius, 


their  tordshlpf  would 
proprfety  of  their  abolitlou,  as  well  aa  la  Ao 
proposltioofbr  paying  efficient  officers  byieod 
salaries.  As  to  tho  Increase  of  the  salarfaof 
their  lordships  would  recoOect  dmt  the  Chief 
Jusdces  had  received  no  angmeutatloa  of 
salary  for  a  loag  series  of  years.  If 
were  given  to  £em  in  place  of  ealary,  tho 
tlnaance  of  that  system  was  the  Ihalt  of 
meat,  not  of  the  Chief  Justices.  With  mapoet 
to  the  low  salaries  of  the  puisne  judgc«,he 
ouIt  say  that  all  the  Judges  he  had  ever  ~ 
hail  always  done  their  duty  in  such  a 
it  conld  not  have  been  better  perforWd  bad 
their  salaries  been  ten  tisses  greater.  His 
arose  from  that  great  security  for  the  good  ou^ 
durt  of  the  jud|^  la  thb  country,  the  pubtteity 
of  thehr  proceedingB.  It  had  been  ashed  why 
the  Chief  Jufctlce  and  the  puisne  judges  Aould 
net  be  placed  on  the  same  feotliig  wMh  regard 
to  the  retiring  allowance :  but  hi*  noUo  Meal 
had  given  a  very  satlsfoctory  reason  for  ffiat 
disproportion,  and  he  wished  their  lorfohlpo  to 
consider  that  it  was  a  very  delicate  Aiar  fc' 


lawyers  of  talent  to  take  the  sltuarton  of  pi 
iudge  under  the  circumstances  la  which  Ihey 
had  for  some  time  past  been  caUod  upon  to 
accept  sach  appofaltmeuts.  The  situalloa  which 
he  bad  held  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  courts  of 
law,  and  which  he  Sad  desired  more  thaa  any 
other,  and  retired  from  with  regret,  waa  aot  to 
bin  a  profitable  situation.  His  practire  at 
the  bar  produced  ttree  times  more  than  ho 
received  from  it  With  respect  to  the  office 
which  he  now  held,  many  erwmeous  aotloas 
prevailed.  No  effbrt  of  his  had  yet  beoo  ahle 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  real  fhct«  with 
r(*gard  to  the  once  of  Chancellor  of 
Britain,  which  was,  that  ill  emolniaea 
produce  one  fhrthing  more  than  they  did  o 
century  ago,  but  in  truth  a  great  deal  leva 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  patiwnage  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery^-of  offices  given  to  relil 
and  friends  (  but  if  it  did  not  tutu  out 
investigation  that  he  bad  beea  ssore  sparteg  rf 
patronage  thaa  a^y  of  his  predeceuuors  ever 
had  been,  then  let  him  suod  coavictud  heftise 
their  lordiUps.  With  regard  to  what  had bo^u 
observed  on  the  state  of  Jodlcatufe  hi  WaWs, 
he  should  only  say,  that  illas  the  WoMb  Judges 
were  paid,  for  oi^e  appeal  or  vrrit  of  enur  that 
came  from  ibem,  there  were  a  handred 
English  Coorts. 

The  bill  fur  the  abolition  of  the  safo  of  ( 
and  the  other  bills  connected  with  It  were 
read  a  second  tfane. 


MowvAT,  Juui  S7. — Upon  a  motiaB  by  Lssd 
LHerwpot  fur  the  third  reading  of  the  Jadgs^ 
Salarips*  bill. 

Hie  Irortf  OianceObr  complained  la  the  ubuqg* 
est  terms  of  the  misreprcueatatioas  aad  calem- 
nics  which  had  gone  forth  respecting  the  emolo- 
ments  of  his  office,  aliboagh  the  amounts  of  Its 
profits  had  beea  already  ^ven  in  accousts  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commoas,  aad  the  mrasa 
were  apparent  for  the  correction  of  auch  mis- 
takes. Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  this  mode 
of  calumnious  misrepretentatioa  was  the  way  m 
get  him  cot  of  office  i  they  were  mistakea  ubs 
thoo^t  so ;  he  woold  not  yield  to  such  asper- 
sions, nor  dhrink  from  asserting  what  be  o«ed 
to  himselC  Had  he  beea  treated  with  co«jnsa 
jastice,  he  ihoutd  not,  perhaps,  have  rrmalasd 
Lord  Chancellor  this  day,  bat  he  repealed  hi 
would  not  bo  dri%eB  frsn  bb  affica  by  calatB^ 
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VMaJteek.    Zaikteoiilybe  trestedivUiicom* 

m^  ivmHicBy  aad  m  five  mlnuiet  hSs  office 
•hoeki  be  «t  aay  body's  ditpotal.  Ffoa  the  ac- 
cooBtB  whkib  m  been  ftirniihed  to  him  of  his 
omolmneottaB  Lord  Chaocellor»  by  Ibote.  who 
best  kimw  the  amount,  apart  fromhia  income  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  LordSt  be  was  happy 
to  say,  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Kiof's  Bench  had  received  a  larger  income 
from  his  office.  He^  quoted  from  the  average 
accounts  of  the  last  three  yeari ;  and  he. would 
further  say,  that  in  no  one  year*  since  lie  had 
boea  made  Lord  Chancellor,  had  he  received 
the  aune  amount  of  pro^t  which  he  enjoyed 
wbfir  at  the  bar.  Strange,  then,  it  was,  that  he 
should  be  attacked  as  be  had  been  by  misstate- 
ments and  misrepresentations  oi  every  kind. 
Had  be  remained  at  the  bar,  and  kept  the  situa- 
tion  be  held  there,  he  solemnly  declared  he 
should  not  be  one  shilling  a  poorer  man  than  he 
was  at  thu  moment.  His  noble  friend  (Barl 
Groevener)  should  not  have  blamed  him  for  not 
briogiog  this  sut^ct  before  the  house  earlier. 
It  had  oflrn  been  brought  forward,  and  it  was 
thoHght  that  the  emoluments  arising  from  the 
sale  oC  offices  should  not  be  interfered  with,  be- 
caoie»  Jhad  they  been  abolished,  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  supreme  courts  most  have  re- 
ceived a  compensation  in  some  other  way.  It 
waa  therefore  concluded  that  parliament  made  a 
good  bargain  for  the  public  in  allowing  them  to 
remain.  When  the  salary  of  the  puisne  judges 
had  been  augmented  from  time  to  time,  no 
anipBienlation  had  taken  place  in  that  of  the 
chiclii,  because  they  were  considered  as  deriv- 
ing fut  of  their  emoluments  from  this  source. 
It  co»uid  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that 
baling  entered  on  the  laborious  duties  of  their 
office  under  the  conviction  that  its  emoluments 
«ere  to  be  secured  to  them  by  law,  they  could 
be  turned  adrift  without  any  ref;ard  to  their 
rigbtsb  I'be  parliament  had  said  by  the  act 
a&tlisbing  sinecures  and  regulating  offices,  that 
no  sinecures  should  exist  after  the  present  vested 
inteKst  should  expire;  but  the  present  pos- 
seavors  had  just  as  good  a  title  by  law  to  their 
enuiloments,  as  their  lordships  had  to  their 
estateeb.  The  noble  earl  entirely  misunderstood 
the  question  with  regard  to  sinecure  offices. 
HilMad  repeatedly  been  sent  up  from  the  other 
boose  for  abolishing  them,  and  they  bad  been 
resisted,  because  tl&  persons  who  brought  them 
here  did  not  understand  the  question.  It  was 
afsnved  that  because  the  deputy  did  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  office,  therefore  the  principal 
was  of  no  use.  The  doctrine  was  founded  on  a 
mistake  s  the  presence  of  the  principal  might 
not  always  be  required — bie  superintendence 
migbt  not  be  given  from  day  to  day — but  it  was 
given  on  proper  occasions— and  were  not  his 
responsibiitty  always  interposed,  the  conse- 
quences might  be  extremely  injurions  to  the 
suitora  and  the  pul^ic.  He  would  pledge  him- 
self  to  be  as  active  as  any  noble  lord  in 
correcting  abuses,  but  be  would  perform  his 
duty  with  a  doe  regard  to  the  rights  or  others.  The 
reason,  why,  in  the  present  bill,  there  appear- 
ed no  clause  regulating  the  offices  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was,  that  a  commission  was  now 
silling  on  the  state  of  that  court.  Much  mis- 
representatiOB>  bad  gonq  abroad  concerning  his 
conduct  since  be  presldqd  over  that  court;  but 
whatever  be  might  suAtsr  fW>m  such  calumny 
and  mlastatement,  he  eivfoyed  the  consolation 
t^  be  bad  been  incorrupt  in  his  office,  and  he 
colMi  fom  BO  better  wm  for  bi»  cpontiy  than 
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that  his  successor  obeuld  be  penetrated  with  an 
equal  desire  to  execute  his  duties  with  fidelity. 
Tne  feelings  and  fate  of  an  individual  vrere  in 
themselves  of  small  importance  to  tho^  public, 
and  he  might  be  sacrificed  to  the  insults  vrtueb 
he  daily  received :  but  he  begged  noble  lords 
to  reflect  that  ho  might  not  be  the  only  sacrifice. 
If  the  object  were,  as  It  appeared  to  be,  to 
destroy  the  reputation  and  throw  discredit  on 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  men  In  high  offlcia! 
situations'— If*  every  man  who-  occupied  an 
eminent  station  in  the  church  or  the  state  were 
to  become  the  object  of  slander  and  calnmny-*- 
then  their  lordships  might  lay  theur  accouat  with 
similar  treatment,  and  might  rest  convinced 
that  their  privileges  as  peers  could  not  long  bo 
respected  when  such  characters  had  been 
sacrificed  (hear,  hear). 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  tfane  and 
passed. 

Police  Mi^istrates*  Salaries, 

COMMONS,  MowDAT,  Makcb  Sl.^On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Peel,  the  house  resolved  itself  in- 
to a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  the  salaries  of  the 
police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis* 

Mr.  Peei  requested  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  peconiary  allowance  which 
the  police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  re* 
ceived  for  their  services.  It  was  bis  iatencioB 
to  propose  that  those  individuals  sbonld  receive 
an  addition,  which  he  trusted  would  not  be  cea^ 
sidered  at  all  uoreasooable.  He  could  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  that  since 
the  instlttttjoo  of  pulice  iinigktrales,  the  bosl- 
oess  which  devolved  upon  those  iodividualii 
had,  owiiig  to  various  acts  of  parliament  wiiich 
had  been  passed,  independenlty  of  the  Inereaso 
of  population,  greatly  augmented.  Altlmngfa 
that  circumstance  would  of  itself  bo  a  sufficient 
reason  for  increasing  the  salary  of  the  magis- 
trates, he  rested  his  proposition  npon  grounds 
which  he  hoped  the  committee  wonld  coniider 
even  moro  satisfactory.  When  the  police  ma- 
gistrates wero  first  appointed,  it  was  the  prac«> 
tice  to  select  Individuals  to  fill  the  office,  Who 
were  utterly  incompetent  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties which  devolved  upon  them.  Out  of  twelve 
police  magistrates  appointed  at  a  fbrmer  pe- 
riod, there  were  only  three  barristers;  the 
rest  were  composed  of  a  mi^or  in  the  army,  k 
starch  maker,  three  clergvmen,  a  OIntgow 
trader,  and  other  persons,  who,  from  their  pre- 
vioos  occupations,  could  not  but  be  considered 
as  utterly  unqualified  to  perform  the  daties  of 
ntagistrhtes  (hear,  hear).  The  law  hud  fixed 
no  qnalification  with  respect  to  the  persons  apu 
pointed  -to  the  oflice  of  ranglstrate ;  but  be 
thought  the  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  neither  his  predecessor  in  ofSc6  (Lord 
SidmoQth)  nor  himself  had  ever  appointed  <t 
person  to  fill  the  office  of  magisti'ale  who  had 
not  been  a  barrister  of  thrse  yeari*  standing. 
That  was  a  rule  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
most  desirable  to  ICdhere  (hear).  But  li  order 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  abide  by 
that  rule,  and  to  car)ry  it  into  practice^  it  was 
necessary  to  angmenf  the  present  salnry  of  po« 
lice  magistrates*  He  implored  the  hoifta  <6 
consider  whether  6001.'.  a-year  (the  present 
salary)  was  sufficient  to  ioduco  a  butrifeter  to 
give  up  the.  emoluments  of  private  practice 
and  the  hope  of  pi^fcrment  la  his  profeeslon, 
to  undertake  the  dulic»«f  a  magistratp,  wblvb 

fi  S 
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ffBi|uirbA<AiiMiil  ctitoal  %Ugmim9€t,    It  ro«M 

not,  he  tboaght,  be  coniidere<l  mn  MiieaioD«|>le 

frtwfdIttidB,  tkmt  IB  rmore  the  SecraUry  of 

Mate  riiosMbAempowered  to  five  t»  each  police 

iMifiilfmAe  tlie  sum  of  8001.  per  aoDom  (hear). 

fie  hoped  that  he  ftboold  not  he  told  that  iodi- 

Tidualt  ini|;hi  be  fouad,  who  ivoald  he  williof 

to  nndortake  iho  mafifterial  dutiet  for  a  lets 

■nm.     It  was  very  true  that  such  was  the  caie. 

He  wai  conitaotly  receiving  applications  from 

persons  who  were  anxious  to  be  a  pointed  po- 

Uc0   ■^gistcates.      Those    applications    pro- 

iMeded  principallj  from  country  magistrates 

who  haa  discharged  the  duties  of  their  offices 

Jihiy  and  satisfactorily  i  but  whom,  neverthe- 

JfSMf.he  did  not  think  it  right  to  appoint  to  be 

poMi'e  sMif  islratcs  in  the  metropolis.    He  held 

the  vnpaid  magistracy  in  as  high  respect  as  any 

<iMin,  bni  ha  coald  easily  conceive  tiiat  a  gen- 

Ueman  might«  in  conseouence  of  the  influence 

whlch'he  derived  fromJocal  circomslance — the 

rsiAtiflw  af  laadiord  aad  tenantt  far  instance — 

*bo  able  (a  diKharge  the  duties  of  a  country 

Jiiajiiitcatfi  is  a-satisbciory  manner,  who  would 

.he  intampelent  to  undertake  the  very  impor- 

taot  fam'tMHisof  a  police  magistrate.  **  PoUce 

maglstmlas '*  was  tlie  same  generally  given  to 

the  magistrates  <W  whom  he  alluded,  but  those 

llOrapgi  wg«a  mietakea  who  supposed  that  the 

j|«iae  whieh  they  had  to  perform  were  merely 

'«^;MMiiiva<    They  were  called  upon  to  admi- 

#ldaler  the  law  in  a  great  number  of  complicated 

t^taw*    fievaral  nice  cases  had  occurred  under 

the  building  acts.    He  knew  one  of  that  de- 

;scfipll«i  which-  had  occupied  the  attention  of 

4tlt  mag IstflMca  for  a  c«uple  of  days,  during 

<«lii(hf  ur v>eyen  were  examined  on  both  sides.  1 1 

iHjppeaffvd  to  kirn  that  the  individuals  appoiuied 

leiteinlsler  juaticein  thhi  country  were  more 

jiiarianninnilj  dealt  with  thiin  in  almost  any 

.•thee  ciMolry.  la  the  world  (bear,  hear)«    Hf 

;ilhoafh(itkiB  waapoor  economy  to  give  an  in- 

c adequate  i«aiWQefati0A  to  individuals  selected 

'itoadiaMiislavjaetice,  whether  in  the  highest 

rmMf^  Af  jadga^  cm*  in  the  less  Important  but  stiJI 

tJftry  hnporlaal  oftce.  of  police  magistrate 

.(jhNir)«    Mt  might,  he  did  not  doubt,  get  per- 

tmm  '  Ihfisf  tvha  could  not  succeed  in  their 

«0rpltsii#«f  Ike  refuse  of  the  bar— to  fill  the 

'  'itfflct  of-  police  magistrate,  at  a  lower  salary 

ifllMi  hd  pnsposad  to  give  »  he  could  save  lOOJ. 

ilpfsfKOh  fr^ear  by  such  a  proceeding,  but  the 

.ftoMifi  ir9«ld  ka^«  oavie  to  lament  it.    The 

ir^Hvaapt  police,  macistiatea  were  of  the  highest 

i4>an0|ialirespeciabilUy»  mod  performed  their 

r>dfilieft4*.the  .great  satiilactioa  of  the  country. 

ii7hejr  «vere  thirty  An  nambar,  only  four  pf  whoia 

t^wtre  not  hairisters.     The  rt.  hon*  genL  con- 

.jtiaded  witk  moving  "  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 

f  lka«OB»piittee  thai  each  justice  appointed,  or 

^ifp  be  appointed,  under  the  act  for  the  more 

AfacUMiLadnkiistKatioa  of  t&e  office  of  justice 

bfpf  tkepaafle  iathe  metropolis*  should  receive  a 

t^paly  talvy  not  esceeding  8001.** 

*  ...MlvHeMeass  was  of  opinion  that  the  plan 

«iaid  daira  by  the  rt.  kon.  gent.,  of  selecting 

iMIlialratea  from  the  bar,  would  add  to    the 

^troaage  of  the  Crown,  and  tend  to  destroy 

illir  b«Mad  indepeadeace  of  the  bar.  which, 

(Jnd%e4«  washardiy necessary;  fof he  uodantood 

'^(Ihet  Ibfre  w^rs  ai  presrot  400  plares  nhich 

viiiigkt  i»,  given  to  bi^Tistcr4,  whose    number 

lannpntnti  la  the  roetxopoUs  to  990.    He  diil  not 

f  WiNigll  u«ders(aad  friMB  the  statement  of  the  rL 

^«|%Ml<  gral^  v^hether.  the  iociaa«e4  salary  naji  to 

*k«  given  to  all  the  police  magiBtrmesof  the 


matropolia,  or  only  to  nek  aa  Ike  Satwtaiy  #f 
StaU  might  think  At  to  fas  oar.  Ib  th*  fefma, 
case,  he  would  agree  to  tke  reaolmkMii  in  «ke 
latter  he  would  oppose  it,  for  he  coald  aot  help 
thinking  that  the  partialities  of  a  Secretary  td 
State  might  be  improperly  eierctied,  wbcw  ks 
recollected  ko«v,  on  a  mrlanrkoly  occamacu  at  a 
not  very  distant  period,  a  person  at  tke  head  of 
the  police  of  the  sMUopolis  <Sir  B.  Baktri  laas 
dlsmimed  by  the  rt.  boa-  geiit*s  pred<xesaor. 

Mr.  P4§t  said  tke  iocreasa  would  be  cateaded 
to  every  police  augistrate.  Witk  respect  to 
what  the  hoa.  member  had  said  rrspectiag  the 
patroaage  of  the  Cnawn  if  that  were  any 
ohject.it  could  be  nuick  ketter  attained  by 
giving  the  appoiotaoents  to  ga^ntlemen  toa  the 
country,  rather  than  from  lH  bar  (bear). 

Mr.  HmM€  did  not  tkink  tkat  SOOl.  per  avam 
aras  too  much  for  a  magistrate  to  rereive,  bat 
be  was  of  opinion,  that  the  present  mraVrr  ml 
magistrates  miKht  be  reduced.  He  aadeiMad 
that  each  magistrate  attended  to  hb  dashsa  ea:y 
for  a  very  limited  tiase  duriog  tke  dagr. 

Mr.  Pe^U  said  that  the  qaestsM  of  the  pra- 
priety  of  reducing  the  oamker  af  aai^iatratas 
kad  been  considered  in  a  caousiciee  »'ki^  stm 
appointed  at  his  saggestioo  two  seawoaa  aiace, 
to  mqaire  into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the 
metropolis.  In  1798,  London  was  divided  aaio 
n ine  districts,  to  each  of  wkick  tkrea 
were  appointed.  Notwithataadiic  ^^ 
increase  of  population,  and  the  aamamqmtm 
augmentation  of  business,  no  additioa  had  keea 
made  to  tkat  number  except  by  the 
of  magistrates  to  the  ThaaMs  police. 
aseful  institution,  h  great  part  of  tke  1 
tranwcted  in  tbe  police  offices  was  d<NM  ia  tke 
presence  of  two  aiaglatralak  Ha  tkoitght  ikat 
a  good  anrangeflBeot,  as  one  magirtrajo  aciadas 
a  cksck  on  the  other.  Thia  being- 1^  <•»•  k 
was  necessary  to  have  a  tkird  mmgfOnm 
a  tucked  to  each  office,  to  provide  foc.lka,sefe«> 
alien  of  tke  other  two.  Tke  period  «C 
ation  were  very  short.  The  UU%  wm 
from  ten  in  the  moiaiag  till  eight  in  thaet 
Two  magistrates  attended  m  the  jwinHag • 
one  in  the  evening.  The  jonsdicCios  af  iht 
magistrates  of  Union-hall  e steaded  •«■#  a 
district  containing  not.  less  tkaa  SU,000  tabshi 
tnnts.  In  one  month,  July  ISiS,  aal  leaatfraa 
176  cases  of  assault  came  before  Ike  asj^psnaifti 
of  that  office ;  aad  ia  July  1S94,  tke  aaaskcr 
af  assault  cases  was  150.  This  was  iadfyaadw-at 
of  all  otker  casea.  It  was  evident*  under  il 
circumtftancas,  tkat  tke  aamber  of 
could  not  be  reduced  without  great 
euce  to  the  public,  aad  pn^adica  to  Ike  ad- 
ministratioB  of  justice.  That,  at  leasts  was 
the  opinion  which  the  committee,  to  whkk  ks 
had  aJinded,  came  to  en  the  sabject  (haai). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to|  tke  kaase  f»> 
suroed,  and  tke  report  waa  broi^gkt  ap  aad 
received. 


Lkmuing  Sytf < 

WaneBtoAT,  May  4.— Lord  Nmgttd  . 
ed  a  petiiion  signed  by  tke  charchwsedfpSt  a«tf^ 
seers,  aad  inhabitanta  of 
praying  that  the  laws  relating  lo  tkt 
of  pubilcobQuass  might  he  takea 
tioo.  far  the  purpose  of  amsadmg  tkesa*  TW 
petitiiMi  antse  out  of  tbe  circ  aawtaac  t  eC  a  pser 
publican  at  Leightpo-Bassard  kav^gkeeart- 
fused  a  reuf  wal  of  hla  Ikeace,  wllkeal  asy 


LAW.— Jllr.  Kenrkk. 


fMtae  ht\Bg  muilgntd  for  fliat  reftiiaL  Tbecon- 
sequence  w»i,  tliat  he  had  suffered  cobtidembly. 

Mr.  Mmtck  uid,  Chat  this  subject  raited  for 
the  aeiloos  consideration  of  the  boose.  Some 
alteration  certainly  should  be  made  in  the  ex- 
Islinc  law,  under  which  tlie  magistrates  exer- 
cised the  most  arbitrary  power.  Two  public- 
houses  adjoining  tlie  town  where  he  resided 
tReadlog),  bad  been  shut  up  some  time  since, 
without  any  reason  heing  assigned,  except  that 
pnblie*houses  were  peraicions,  inasmuch  that 
poor  men  were  induced  to  spend  money  there, 
which  otheruriae  would  be  spent  at  home.  Those 
who  earned  the  moner  were  the  best  judges  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  spent 

The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table. 

TtiBSBlT,  Mat  31.— -Sir  F.  Burdeit  present- 
ed a  petition  from  a  person  in  Chichester,  com- 
plainitt|f  of  partial  conduct  in  certain  licensing 
magistrates  of  that  town,  who  had  refused  him 
n  IkcBse  for  a  public-house,  though  no  imputa- 
tion conld  be  made  against  his  cbaracter,  and 
though  bis  a^lication  had  been  supported  by 
400  rMpectable  Inhabitants  of  the  parish  in 
wMdb  he  resided.  The  complaint  of  the 
peHfloBer  referred  to  a  practice  which  had 
mow  arisen' to  a  serious  evil,  and  .called  fur  a 
nHneiAy. 

Mr.  l*»)Nf  <  uaid,  that  the  three  magistrates  of 
whose  conduct  COmplAint  was  made  were  most 
hottotmrbie  men,  and  If  they  did  refuse  the  li- 
cettie  to  petitioner,  he  was  certain  that  their 
motive  was  ftir  from  tieing  corrupt.  At  the 
same  tine  he  could  imt  but  express  his  surprise, 
that 'nnattpllcatlou  such  as  the  petitioner  made 
llmtild  haje  been  reftised. 

MV.  Htniiie  pressed  On  the  attention  of  minit- 
fitrg  thfc  necemtty  of  some  altention  in  the  law 
iesp«ctiiig  the  power  of  magistrates  tO  refuse 
or  gnitfl  licences  at  their  discretion.  The  case 
hen^re.  tile  house"  was  one  of  great  grievance, 
hut  #siftoiily  one  of  many  hundreds  of  the  kind 
wfaicir  occurred  year  after  year.  In  Chichester. 
wkere  tMft  petitiiiner  resided,  there  were  97 
publlc-^Ufes.  Of  these,  94  belonged  to  the 
brawert  (Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Co.),  and 
there  were  only  three  free  public-houses  in  the 
town.  In  the  parish  in  which  the  petitioner  lived, 
there  was  only  one  public-bouse,  and  yet  he 
w«s  refused,  though  the  magistrates  granted  nine 
licences  In  the  next  parish.  This  was  unfair  to 
the  indlvidhal  as  well  as  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  because  the  houses  licensed  in  the 
nest  parish  were,  for  the  most  part,  those  of 
Mestn.' Humphreys  and  Co  ,  and  the  occupants 
of  them  were  obliged  to  give  a  hood  that  they 
wooM  sell  -  no  other  beer  but  such  as  Messrs. 
Humphreys  brewed. 

Mr.  Mnbtrly  t*ioughf  the  law  which  regulated 
tbe  llcelising  of  public-houses  required  serious 
consideration,  f  n  some  ^csaes  the  magistrates 
had  not  the  power  to  grant  licences,  except  on 
a  particular  day  ;  and  if  by  any  accident  a 
man,  who  might  have  been  licensed  for  years 
before,  wereprt tented  from  attending  to  renew 
it  on  that  day,  ho  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the 
tiieyf  llcMftln^  day,  which  mi<?bt  be  a  year  dis- 
tant; Belnew  ncase  in  which  such  a  circum- 
sttUi^md  occurred.  A  man  to  whom  the  ma- 
itte  Bkd  no  objedioh,  and  who  had  been 
^  b'^lbre,  was  prevented  by  sickness  from 

^enditi|^onihe  licensing  day,' and  the  con^- 
mmnc^'^ai,  timtfliongb  he  came  on  the  next 
4sy,  ns'^ceiice  wmrrefltsed,  the  magistrates 


not  having  the  power  to  grant  It.  Snraly  this 
required  some  remedy. 

Mr.  Bu$kit$am  said,  that  there  were  87  pub* 
lie-houses  in  Chichester,  which  was  not  n  vert 
large  place.  The  question,  then,  was,  whether 
these  were  enough.  In  his  opinloa  they  wekfe 
quite  BuAcient  for  tiie  towttk 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr,  Kenrick. 


r« 


LORDS,  THnnsoAT,  Apuil  14.— The  Earl 
of  Essex  said  It  was  his  wish  to  have  crotinded 
Some  motion  upon  the  proceedings  wnlch  hiid 
taken  place  7n  the  Court  of  King's  Benchv  re- 
specting Mr.  Kenrick  the  magistrate,  whoue 
case  was  one  of  public  notoriety:  but  theite 
were  technical  objections  in  the  way,  which  pf^- 
vented  him  from  adopting  that  course.  Hte 
wished,  therefore,  to  know  of  the  learned  loM 
(the  Lord  Chancellor),  whether  he  had  race  Wed 
any  communlcatlnn  on  the  subject  Of  Mr^  X^ra- 
rick  from  the  Court  of  King'tf  Bench.  It  mvit 
remain  with  the  learned  Ttrd  to  net  iff- Hie 
way  he  might  tMnk  ptvper  |  but  t^  rod* 
duct  of  a  magistrate  who  had  acted  ai  Mr.  Kud- 
rick  was  Mid  to  have  done,  could  not^  in  bis 
opinion,  be  passed  over  nanoticeA 

The  Earl'of 'X,fe«»^sof-«bierTfd,  thai  Mn 
Kenrick  stood  precisely  In  the  same  'situation 
as  any  other  judge,  and  could  riot  be  removed 
from  his  office  except  on  an  address  fitnn  bin 
Majfsty,  in  which  both  houseu  ofp4rliaaeftt 
muftt  concur.  -^ 

The  Lord  OkaneeUor  assured  tbe  n«ble.«nfl 
he  was  without  any  official  ct)m«Bnifcflitlu«>  Ab 
had  only  the  same  Information  respecting  lihe 
business  as  the  rast  of  their  lordships  might 
have  had.  Here,  however,  he  must  obierv^, 
that  as  caution  should  be  used  in  racommendliig 
persons  to  be  magistrates,  so4t  was  alio  nedes- 
sary  that  those  who  had  the  power  of' rMneiHMg 
them  should  take  care  that  the  reproscntntlbus 
on  which  that  authority  was  to  be  uxtfKisdd 
were  well-founded.  Representaflona  had  bcon 
made  to  him,  of  a  magistrate  hnvtnr  applied' to 
his  own  use  fines  which  he  had  levild  on>'Ml. 
viduals.  On  reading  tbe  affidavits  which  weim 
laid  before  him  in  support  of  tils  charg^^ho 
did  not  choose,  on  their  authority, -to  Slrik^the 
magistrate  out  of  the  commission,  and  thd  mMt 
proved  the  propriety  of  this  heskatlod  t  ferit 
turned  out  afterwards,  that  the  magtstratn  ii* 
dieted  and  convicted  of  perjury  the  persoto 
who  had  sworn  these  affidavHst  On  tbo  preaebt 
case,  he  hod  only  seen  In  the  ■  new^puvcfu  'the 
report  of  whnt  passed  in  the  Cottfrt  'Of  Kln^^s 
Bench  when  a  criminal  information  fbr  nbel 
was  applied  for  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kentlck. 
But  the  derision  of  the  court  bad  Ho  refere#<« 
to  the  question  agitated  by  the  ntoblo  earf;  Ibr 
it  appeared  that  the  judges  refbstfd  the-lnfeiHna- 
tion  solely  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Kenridfi  hud 
chosen  to* defend  himself  fn  a  pubMe  pnpH^  the 
Stamford  News ;  abd  had  thus  tukeh'-  thd>  law 
into  his  own  hands,  Infttead  of  applying,*  hs  "he 
ought  to  have  done,  in  the  Urst  instance  «o  Hwm. 

C:OMMom,TuMnAr,  JnivB  i;4^-^4fi^.  JMli- 
fkan  rose  to  call  the  attendon  bf  fhtf-  hbime'<to 
the  conduct  of  a  magtstrafe  of  tbe  i*obnty'bf 
Surrey.  The  complaint  which  ho  htfH  taJgy 
^  before  the  house  related  to  two  partldttlnrtnfMa- 
actions ;  and  tf  subslnnVlated,  they  woald  Mm 
a  ground  fbr  the  bouse  to  uddreM  tie  Crowb^ 


hA'W^^Mr.  Kenrick. 


^w^HH^.IiHt  Mtj  ]U«rkk  might  be  dive it^  of 
iaayJadMal  ftitafttioo  which  he  then  held.  The 
*^Ht  part  of  the  charge  he  vrtM  about  to  mahe, 
'iyat  contained  in  «  petition  (which  be  then  pre- 
^i«ntad)frOm  Martin  Canfor ;  the  second,  in  a 
'Igreat  varietvof  affi(iavitt,vihich  were  produced 
in  Hilary  Term  last  in  ihe  Court  of  King's 
B»nch.  From  these  two  sources  ho  drew  the 
inference  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  acted  with  par- 
rlality,  violence,  ^nd  intemperance  on  behalf 
of  a  party  for  wltom  he  chose  to  interest  himself, 
and  had  wrongfully  imprisoned  an  indiYidual 
vho  pursued  Mm  by  action,  and  recovered  a 
«enlirt  against  him.  If  that  which  he  had  ad- 
mitted himself  in  his  own  affidavits  should  alone 
bo  taken  against  him,  it  would  prove  him  ut- 
terly unfit  to  hold  his  present  office.  He  would 
refrain  Anom  going  into  particulars  at  this  time, 
and  confine  himself  to  a  motion  for  bringing  up 
Ihe  petition  in  order  to  printing  it,  and  for  pro- 
ducing and  printing  copies  of  &e  affidavits  lie- 
fore  meationed.  The  whole  of  the  case  would 
thus  be  put  into  the  hands  of  members,  who 
might  increase  their  information  upon  the  facts 
by  in^iries ;  afker  which  the  house  might  be 
called  upon  to  declare  in  some  form  what  steps 
it  might  deem  necessary  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Deni$on  said,  that  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  a  con* 
veNation  which  he  had  had  but  a  few  hours  ago 
with  Mm,  bad  expressed  his  most  earnest  desire 
that  the  house  might,  by  going  into  an  ezami- 
ttttioo,  give  him  an  opportunity  of  disproving 
th«*  accusations.  But  it  certainly  was  the  wUh 
«)f  Mr.  Kenrick  that  the  affidavits  should  not  be 
)*r{&ted  hefore  the  matter  came  to  trial,  and  was 
Investigated  according  to  the  course  of  the 
rourts  of  law.  The  case  ought  not  to  go  par- 
tially before  the  public, 

•  Mr*  Ptei  said,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  ob- 
Ufruet  the  investigation,  but  he  thought  that 
<*i]ough  notice  had  not  been  given  on  the  point 
'cf  producing  the  affidavits,  wUch  part  of  the 
*Ai»tion  was  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time. 
*A  question  might  arise,  would  the  affidavits 
sihuw  the  whole  of  the  case  ?  If  not,  should 
*  not  seme  means  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Kenrick  to 
•cempiete  the  explanation  i  He  thought,  at  any 
tale,  that  the  affidavits  ought  not  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Dekman  urged,  that  the  printing  of  the 
offidavlts  would  not  put  Mr.  Kenrick  in  a  worse 
>iUuatton  than  that  m  which  he  stood  already, 
fer  the  substance  of  them  had  appeared  already 
fn  all  the  new»papers,  and  they  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  King's  Bench. 

The  Attomty-OeneraU  in  order  to  temper  the 
opinion  into  which  the  bouse  might  be  led,  took 
flits  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  question  in 
tiie  Court  of  King's  B^'nch  had  never  been 
heard  ott  the  merits.  One  counsel  only  was 
lienrd  fur  Mr.  Kenrick,  but  it  appearing  that 
he  had  written  a  statement  of  his  case  in  a 
newspaper,  the  Court  «ould  not  grant  a  crimi- 
nal information  to  a  party  who  had  taken  ap 
his  own  caaie  in  a  public  newspaper.  All  that 
he  had  to  request  for  Mr.  Kenrick  was,  that  tlie 
hooie  would  reserfe  its  judgment  for  the  invea- 
t!gation. 
^  Mr.  Scarlett  thought  that  the  affidavits  ought 
1)0 1  to  be  printed  t  they  embrMced  a  number  of 
transactions,  some  of  which  were  connected 
with  the  case,  otiiers  not,  and  Mr.  Kenrick  liad 
had  no  opportunity  of  replying. 

Mr.  H^j^nn  observed  npon  the  hardship  of 
proceeding  against  a  geptieman  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  sworn  affidavits,  when  It  might  be  urged 
'against  any  thing  which  could  bo  advanced  for 


hloi  in  the  autwoiu  exaniiiatloaa  bcfoMi  ifc« 
house,  that  eqaal  credit  could  m&t  he  given  to  It 
because  it  was  not  upoa  oath. 

Mr.  Canning  agreed  tliat  this  waa  a  awA- 
clent  objection  to  printing  the  affidavita,  aad 
thought  that  the  learned  gent.  shoaM  pat 
the  charge  in  some  shupe  in  which  it  woald  be 
fairly  and  equally  met  Again,  Ifce  alftdaviiH 
if  produced,  might  contain  a  great  deal  of  lo- 
tally  irrelevant  matter,  so  timt  the  indlvidaal 
might  not  linow  which  of  tliem,  or  which  parta 
of  them,  it  would  be  necesiarv  for  hiai  to  an- 
swer, and  which  not  Bat  if  the  learned  geni. 
would  put  the  charge  in  aome  aocb  fonaaa 
seemed  to  have  been  appohnted  in  the  cnae  af 
Baron  Page,  the  case  would  than  be  oonaidared 
as  soon  as  possible  by  the  bouse. 

The  petition  was  Chen  read.  It  vma  ftnoi 
Martin  Canfor,  of  Stoke  NewingtoD(nbBteher>, 
prayhig  that  the  house  would  inatitnto  an  is- 
^uiry  into  the  truth  of  the  atatementa 
in  Us  petition,  and  adopt  soch  ■ 
lation  thereto  as  it  mlgiht  think  fit. 
nent  was  in  effect,  tliat  Mr.  Keorick  iMd  re- 
fused  a  searcli-warrant  against  one  WUIInn 
Beale,  who  was  accused  of  haviog  stnle*  peti- 
tioner's sheep  s  William  Beale  beinir  *^  k*^ 
ther  of  Mr.  Kenrkk's  baUiff.  That  Mr.  K. 
had,  instead,  sent  a  note  requesting 
deliver  up  the  fleece;  that  apaa 
discovering  the  fleece  In  Beale'a  hansti,  nnd  ap- 
pearing with  it  again  before  Mr.  K.,  Mr.  K. 
demanded  of  liim  Ms  note  to  Beale  wbicli  Ae 
petitioner  had  in  his  posaetsion  i  nnd  on  ~  ~ 
fushig  to  aurrender  it,  Mr.  K.  ordered  n 
hie  to  seize  him  and  take  it  by  foren. 
instead  of  committing  Beale,  Mr.  K.  haA  driven 
petitioner  to  submit  to  an  arbllmtion  tnncM^ 
the  question  of  property. 

On  the  question,  "  that  It  do  Uo  npnn  the  U- 
ble," 

Mr.  Z^samaa  thought,  that  had  ho  facmdnccd 
this  question  in  the  ahsenon  of  waj 
support  it,  Itwoold  have  been  objected 
*'  that  there  was  nothing  in  Ihe  <aae.  Hurt  it 
pirkrd  up  upon  mare  haamsy,  nnd 
oath.**    But  it  now  aeemod,  that  tba 
urged  in  this  case  waa.  Chat  the  chai^ 
solemn  $  and  that  the  disclauaer  oi 
could  not  be  equally  to  (hear).     In  the  cnie  ef 
the  Chief  Baron  of  Ireland,  whkh  was  hfwnfbt 
forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  LiaaeHck,  ne 
difficulty  of  this  kind  waa  started,     la  dial 
case  commissioners  were  appeinfed  to  laqeirs 
iuto  the  busiaessi  there  waa  no  sahnaaiive 
charge ;  but  the  house  proceeded  npon  a  cvr* 
tain  numbor  of  facts  on  which  theae  lenimlt- 
sioners  had  reported.    How  waa  the  nhjnrilin 
in  this  case  to  be  met  ?    As  for  na  he  reaM  be 
supposed  to  know  any  thing  of  the  focH  im- 
puted as  against  this  indlvidaal,  km  <Mr.  D.) 
charged  him  with  gross  miaconduct. 
davits  did  not   contain  Che  rhaffge 
now  meant  to  be  preferred.    They 
show  the  mode  ui  which  Mr.Kearlck 
get  rid  of  that  question  by  bringing  bis 
of  libel  ^^gainst  Che   Jfera^g  CArMrfcfe. 
now  propoiNi,  therefore,  to  Imvo  laid 
table  the  affidavits  made  by  Mr.  Kenrick  him- 
self, and  by  him  brougtat  forward  In  aappert  ti 
his   applicailon    for   a   crimioal    farfbrmaHsn 
against  the  editor  of  tlw   Mmnrimg  dveairfe* 
together  with  a  copy,  of  that  letter  ef  wMrh  hs 
hnd  been  proved  to  be  tite  anther,  addrt  fced  la 
the  Slmmffrd  Newt. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  that  the  elJacfWnt  trttta 


He 


JtiAW.^ill^.  XemMc. 


to  Ihv  tDotUft  of  Ml  l«r— J  M»nd  wore  Mieh 
tm-  mighl  alSMt  iadaoe  pco|»fe  to  inppote, 
tboa^b  he  was  perfectly  lure  ench  was  aot.  In 
ftMt,  the  ceie,  that  nioistera  ha4  aome  de»lre  to 
aerfen  ihe  iodivideal  coBiplained  of«  from  Ibe 
riett  ef  ibe  inqutriei  proper  to  be  inatitotod 
by  tbai  heaae  (bear).  Great  retpootibility  at- 
tarbed  to  aome  qoaricr  for  net  baving  already 
brongbt  a  caie  of  tbh  importance  before  tbe 
bottie.  Tbe  firal  intunalieii  wbicb  he  bad  le- 
«eived  of  thia  iadtviduare  ceadiict  waa  from 
penialag  In  tbe  newapapera  tbe  apeecb  of  tbe 
Attoney-General ;  and  wben  it  iraa  cooaidered 
that  that  learaed  peraoa  bad  made  aucb  cliari^ea 
in  a  pabUc  conrt  of  jaatice,  it  waa  qaito  evi- 
deiK  tbat  tbey  ranat  be  preaomed  to  be  known 
to  tbe  wbole  kingdom.  Suppoaing  aucb  a  apeecb 
bad  ^een  made  by  tbe  Attorney-General  In  re- 
•peet  of  one  of  tbe  judfea  of  tbe  courta  at 
Wealninater,  would  it  be  peaaiUe  tbat  tbat 
peragaage  ooold  be  allowed  to  remain  one  of 
Ibe  ind^  ef  tbe  land  (bear)*or,  at  least,  tkit 
be  aboald  coutioue  in  tbiat  eminent  ataiion  with- 
eot  Ite  BMttor  of  auob  a  apeecb  beinf  made 
Ihft  awbjoci  of  inqidry  before  tbat  bouae  }  And 
becanaa  Mr*  Kenrick.  waa  only  a  judfe  of 
H'aiaa,  it  could  never  bo  contended  tbat  it 
waa  not  equally  eaaential  tbat  aucb  a  coorw 
aboald  be  adopted  towards  bim.  It  waa 
eqnaJUy  impoaaiblo  to  believe  tbat  tbe  Kii«*a 
Attomey^General  coald  ba^e  made  aucb  a 
apeecii  aa  be  bad  delivered  on  tbia  aul^ject  ia  a 
court  of  jnatice,  if  be  bad  not  tbe  atrongeat 
sorml  coavictian  on  bia  mlod  tbat  tbe  cbargea 
wbich  be  bad  broagbt  agaiaat  Mr.  Kcnrick  in 
tbe  coarae  of  it— 

Tbe  >ttanH9-Omara/  obaerved,  tbat  tbat 
apeecb  waa  delivered  by  him  In  bia  capaeiiy  of 
an  advocate  only. 

Mr.  Harilif  atlH  Iboufht  tbat  the  leaned 
fcuL  would  not  have  made  aoch  a  apeecb  with" 
out  faeltog  tbat  tbaaa  ware  stiong  grauada  for 
ill  aad,  cooaequeatly,  ftwaaaleuiii  invaaHga- 
tiba  lato  tbe  mattor.  The  ri.  boa.  geiH*  apiw- 
dte  had  told  the  boase  4iat  they  meat  aaapead 
their  judgmenta  on  tlila  caae  i  bal^  uafottoiif^e* 
ly,  Mr.  Kenrick  could  not  auapead  bit  judg- 
meota.  He  waa  about  to  go  Macirouitt  and 
aorelyt  bacauae  Walea  was  a  Kitle  and  a  dfia- 
taat  plaee«  it  would  never  be  allowed  that  be 
•bnnid  do  ae  fill  parUnaMOt  had  exaaaauad  these 
cbaigaa.  Waa  a  aiatter  of  auch  importance  to 
be  poetpoaed  to  aext  aeaston,  merely  beeauau 
it  area  brought  in  at  ao  late  a  period  of  Iheaen- 
sien  }  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  willing  to  reat  tbe  caae 
on  tha  teatimeay  Mr.  Keufick  had  given  for 
himaelf  (  in  tbat  caae  ibere  could  be  no  want  of 
equality  aa  die  ground  ef  evideace. 

Mr.  J9saaiaa*afltor  obamvtog  tbat  be  certainly 
tiieught  it  would  have  l>f en  the  woat  ratioaal 
ceviur  to  have  all  the  afidavits  printed,  oioved--^ 
^  that  there  be  laid  before  dw  bouae  ibe  aflldavita 
filed  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  auppart  of  bis  appU- 
ratioa  for  a  rule  againat  William  dement  < 
alto  the  adidavtt  of  Mr  — —  Jameat  wbicb  waa 
fitod  in  order  to  prove  that  Mr.  Kearlck  waa  tbe 
author  of  the  letter  pabliahad  to  the  atrntUML 
JTemt.'*— Ofdered. 


TvaaoAi^,  Joaa  Slw— Mr.  Daammi  gave 
ticeof  the  coane  of  proceeding  be  propaaed  to 
puraua  with  regard  to  Mr.  Kearick,  and  named 
the  vritaeaaea  wlio  would  be  called  hi  aupport 
efbtocbaigeei  be  aaoved  for  their  attendance 
ea  Friday  aext,  aad  also  for  theprinllBg  af  Mr. 
iMutak't  laitor  to  th»  Jteut/bnl  lUm. 


Mb  Faal  uubmMtody' diat*  Chu  laMtod  fuaf 
waa  at  preeeateatherpreuipitoto."  •Ought  aai 
hia  firat  cAtject  to  be  to  aacartaili  wheUier  thir 
Haaae  af  Cemmona  were  prepared  to fointo 
the  inquiry ,  for  tbe  aummoniag  of  witaaaata 
would  otherwiae  commit  them  to  a  ceuiie 
which  possibly  they  might  not  deaire*  They 
ought  to  be  cantioua  how  Ibey  oouuaitted  them* 
aelvea  in  auch  a  precedent»  aad  more  paitiea- 
larly  in  a  caae  in  which  the  grounda  of  cuas* 
plaint  were  not  aa  yet  even  prialed  y  for  tha 
letter  whi^  fanned  one  of  them  waa  not  pre* 
aeoted  to  (be  lioaae  until  laat  night,  and  «f 
coarae  could  not  be  uuppaaed  to  1^  yet  lo  tbe 
banda  of  merobera.  At  any  rate,  the  BMUkm 
for  going  into  tbe  inquiry  and  calliiag<evld«nfle* 
oaght  to  be  poa^Murd  until  tbe  papera  were  in 
the  handa of  the  memhera.  If  the  Wined  genL 
would  embody  hia  cbargea  oa  paper.  It  lUoaid 
give  the  individual  aocuied  the  ability  of  rmuN 
aatisfactorily  replylag* 

Mr.  jHerenmtiw  aaid,  that  Ibm  wuie  lauo 
pnopoaitiena  In  the  eaaa,  which  ao  man  wha 
heard  them  woald  diapute.  Flrat«  thai  tha 
bouae  ought  aot  preaiaiarely  to  go  lata  the  to- 
qniry  9  aeeeadly,  tbat  they  ought  not  to  pf^ 
ceed  in  it  without  fiinddmig  tbe  accaaad  with 
raeaaafor  knowtog  the  aataae  of  tbe  cbai^  to 
be  preferred  againat  him.  But  hath  U  tbaae 
o^jecto  were  alraady  attained.  The  dm  waa 
effected  by  tbe  petition  of  Ceofor  which  4iad 
beea  preaanted,  and  which  caatalitod  Iha  whale 
matter  of  the  charge.  Aa  to  the  aecead^'ia 
friend  of  Mr.  Kenrick'ahad  atatod  that  It  waa 
Mr.  ILenrick'a  meet  anxfoaa  daalre  tbat  the^ 
dboald  be  foil  and  prumpt  iaquiry.  Sa  thlt 
here  waa  a  charge  deHbeeatoly  brougbt^'aad 
the  accused  courted  inquirv«  The  only  qaaa- 
titia  left  for  the  houae  waa,  how  aaaa, they  aaght 
to  ge  into  it.  How  caoM  it  be  aaawaied  tbat 
Mr.  Kearick  waa  ignorant  of  tbe  ehaiiva  }  Thu 
objectiona,  therefore,  to  the  coarae  marked  aut 
by  hia  ieamed  friend  woald  aet  apply.  Ma 
had  aaly  apoken  in  aatfccipatiea  of  what  the 
boaae  nugbt  deem  neceaaary.  It  muat  be  mt* 
deratood  that  he  waited  for  the  reanit  of  what 
be  bad  aobmitted.  Of  all  caaea  he  bad  myimt 
known,  tbbwaa  the  cleareat,  and  Mr.  Keaviok 
Mmaelf  prowpted  the  houae  to  inquiry* 

Mr.  Peei  did  aot  apeak  in  refiMrenoe  to  Mr. 
Kenrick,  but  to  (he  fonoa  of  the  house*  and  dto 
principlea  of  justice.  Tbe  baaae  had  not  de- 
tormbsed  oa  iaquiry,  aad  at  leaat  tbey  diauM 
have  tbe  documenta  befura  them. 

Mr.  ITyua  aabi,  dmt  it  waa  tbe  duty  af  the. 
bouae  to  tokecare  that  tbe  accuaed  should  haua 
ample  knowledge  of  the  charge,  wbich  ought 
to  be  reduced  to  writing  and  handed  to  him.  la 
(he  caae  of  Rarea  Page,  the  oamidaiat  againat 
bim  waa  ardered  by  tbe  bausa  to  be  Mdaead 
to  writlag  by  bia  accvaer  (Sir  Jobfi  Coake), 
and  a  copy  waa  ardered  to  be  fumiabed  to  bhn. 
The  houao  could  then  decide  if  (bare  w«i«  pniiad 
/m€i§  a  ttuAcieat  ground  of  charge  to  merit 
fortber  inquiry. 

Mr.  Titm^  aaid,  if  he  aaderatood  rigbtlv* 
there  waa  no  charge  or  imputotioQ  agaiiift  Mr« 
Kearick  aa  judge,  but  oaly  aa  magiatratcw  If 
tbe  charge  affected  him  aa  a  jadge,  (hea  aSr 
doubted Iv  it  muut  be  reduced  to  wiitiag »  bat 
the  petitiaa,  wbich  caatained  the  cbargUi  aaly 
affected  bim  aa  a  juatioe  of  the  peace.  Mia 
learned  friend  did  not  make  any  charfca  1  be 
oaly  fuvtented  the  petition.  It  was  an  odd  way 
of  going  to  work  to  fix  tbe  reaponaibilUy  npaa 
a  mumbaraf  inaliUliBg  by  a  Mid^dlufwa^^ 


f*AW.~Jlfr.  Kemictc. 


9¥Mj  m  thupgt  i  )i)Miit4  in  «  p«titiiM  i  wben 
tbey  Mglit  rather  to  cbooM  to  hew  the  peti* 
timier  theniRelves,  that  In  caw  of  Ma  not 
ttilkfnf  hit  charge  good,  he  might  be  made 
immediately  anawerable.  What  hit  learned 
fHend  proposed  wat,  that  the  petitioner  thonld 
be  heard.  In  the  event  of  proving  hit  charge,  it 
would  become  the  daty  of  the  hoote  to  addrett 
the  crown  for  removing  Mr.  Kenrick  from  the 
cmnmisslon  of  tlie  peace.  It  would  aflerwardt 
become  a  quettion  how  fkr  It  ronld  be  proper 
to  retain  a  man  in  the  offlce  of  a  judge,  who 
v^ai  found  unfit  for  the  magittracy ;  and  his 
removal  from  that  high  station  would  require 
more  solemn  forms  from  the  parliament  than 
could  be  necessary  in  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  surprised  at  the  doctrine 
laid  down,  diat  a  complaint  was  not  to  be  en* 
tertained,  unless  the  noose  cramped  itself  by 
■B  impeachment  or  a  written  charge.  He  had 
never  heard  that  maintained  in  the  house  be- 
Ibreb  There  had  been  already  two  instances  of 
this  same  kind  of  proceeding  in  this  session^ 
And  yet  no  demand  had  been  made  of  a  charge 
foduced  to  writing.  The  first  was  against  the 
EKilLe  of  Mnnebester;  the  second  was  the  peti- 
tion of  Burnett  against  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
f irqofr^  was  In  tills  case  necessary  i  be  might 
ha^e  10  impeaciL  The  house  was  not  called  on 
tm  eiert  Its  judicial,  but  its  Inquisitorial  func- 
ffons. 

Mr.  P«e{  Ibonufhf,  tlmt  the  learned  gent. 
ought  to  give  notice  for  Friday,  inutead  of  fix* 
tbg  bli  motion  ferthAt  day,  because,  in  the 
iB^antime,  Mr. -Kenrick  might  be  able  to  lay 
flueh-  a  statement  before  iho  house  as  would 
make  Inquiry  omMcestarv. 

Mt*.  JhtmutH  consented  to  alter  Ms  motion, 
Iwtiiot  withmny  expectation  that  the  dwrge  of 
tfie  ptftlffon  could  be  settled  by  any  thing  which 
Mr.  Kenrick- might  be  able  to  advance  between 
tMs  and  Friday  next  It  would,  indeed,  be 
nMe  cooiistent  with  tliose  high  principles  of 
Juttfice  Ibr  wWtb  tlie  rt  boo.  Secretaiy  ex- 
pressed his  Anxious  regard,  ifthe  ace  used  pnrly, 
tfpott  his  own  allrgatioos,  were  allowed  to  pre- 
vtnt  an  hiqoiry  called  for  by  the  sense  of  the 
ioma.  He  concluded  by  moving  **  tliat  the 
pofltion  of  Canfor  be  taken  into  considOration 
ott' Friday  next  I  that  a  copy  of  the  petition, 
And  of  tbif  order,  be  tsrved  on  Mr.  kenrick 
ftyHbwIth  t  Ctoit  Muftin  Canfor  be  directed  to 
ajlteod  this  House  on  Friday  next  i  and  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  have  leavd  to  attend  the  house  him- 
ielf  or  by  counsel  }'*  wUch  were  severally  or- 
dered* 


'  FntDAY,  JoifB  €4. — Mr.  Denman  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  considering  the  petition 
against  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  calling  In  as  a  wit- 
ness Mr.  Martin  Money  Canfor. 
;"  The  SpttAet  here  rose  on  the  point  of  form, 
and  obsenred,  that  he  was  iginonnt  of  the 
course  about  to  be  taken  upon  this  businessi 
If  It  were  Intonded  to  call  an  Individual  to 
tb^fr  bar,  and  Interrogate  him  while  the  Speaker 
Was  In  the  chair,  flie  course  would  be  to  com- 
Ttfkttct  by  putnog  such  interrogatory  throu]^ 
hidf ;  bttt  If  it  wm  intended  io  open  a  general 
^lUtalirtitlon  of  the  petSlioner;aiid  then  io  have 
tf'cHMS-examinatlon  to  foltow  by  all  ihe  mem- 
btri^,  then,  periiapf,llie  more  convenient  course 
UtouM  be  to  preyed  fai  a  cbflnonlttee  of  th6 
^hole  fiottse. 
'^Tis  ionlio  hhtlnglreMlvod  itie!f  l«to  a  com- 


mHteo    (Mr.  GordMi  III  tho   ohair). 
Money  Canfor  and  Mr.  Kooricfc,  or  his  eoannel, 
were  ordered  to  be  called  in. 

Mr.  Gnroey  and  Mr.  Bollaad  «ppe«i«d  for 
Mr.  Kenrick.  The  petitioaer  took  bis  alstloa 
at  the  bar,  and  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dimmwm 

He  is  a  fanner,  and  wns  living  last  snwsr 
near  Charl wood-common,  Sumy.  Abont  the 
month  of  •May  in  last  year  he  lost  about  twenty 
sheep.    Oneof  them  was  a  ram. 

(Upon  an  objection  of  the  ^l/onuy-OoMvwf, 
the  witness  was  directed  to  answer  withoat 
looking  at  his  notes.) 

He  found  some  of  the  sheep  upon  Westwood* 
common,  which  is  about  5  or  Smiles  from  Cftarl- 
wood.  They  were  all  marked  vritb  a  partlcolar 
composition.  He  afterwards  found  the  nsa 
in  a  fold  vrith  some  iheep  belonging  to  o«o  W. 
Beale,  who  lived  near  .Betchwordi.  Tim  wmm 
was  shore  :  when  he  lost  it  the  ieoco  won  oa. 
He  saw  Beale,  and  asked  him  where  be  got  the 
ram.  Beale  said  he  bought  it  aome  tinm  be* 
fore.  He  asked  Beale  to  prodvee  the  fteocr  « 
but  be  would  not.  'Witness  applM  to  a  neigh* 
bouring  magistrate,  Mr.  Kenrick,  of  B«ftcb«> 
worth.  He  was  shewn  Into  Mr.  Kenrick** 
room,  and  told  Mr.  Kenrick  that  he  eama  Ibr  • 
search  warrant  to  secure  the  fleece  of  n  tmm 
which  he  had  lost.  Thai  ho  bad  seen  the  vann 
in  the  possession  of  Benle,  and  roeld  •vreni"  to 
it,  but  Mr.  Kenrick  refvsed  to  receive  ibo  onA  i 
Mr.  Kenrick  began  to  write.  Adnma  left  the 
room,  and  came  In  again  wkb  a  paper,  which 
Was  the  form  of  a  search-warrant  Mn  iCev» 
rick  said,  **  The  note  I  am  writinf  i 
will  do  as  well.*'  Witoem  toM  him 
came  Acre  for  n  seardi-wamat,  end  ho  wan 
afraid^that  Beale  would  not  pay  attontftom  to 
the  ptp<^r,  having  already  refused  to  deliver  np 
the  fleece.  Mr.  Keilrlck'flew  inio  a  gi^at  ^m^ 
rion,'and  ordered  him  out  of  tho  room.  Witnesa 
did  not  go,  but  said  ho  most  conaelt  wiib  hia 
attorney.  Mr.  Kenrick  mid,  ^  Oen*t  tsflk  Co 
me  about  your  attoreoy."  Findlog«hnt«ha  asn» 
gistrato  was  offended  with  what  be  had  «id,  he 
begged  him  to  go  on  In  his  own  way.  Mr.  Ken* 
rick  gave  the  paper  to  Adams,  end  naked  what 
was  Uie  Christian  nasse  I  «*  Ours  is  Jaai«m," 
Adams  said,  *'  and  the  cme  chaffed  la  Wil- 
Item."  Adams  asked  if  it  vras  to  be  served  by 
a  constable?  Mr.  Kenrick  said  to  witnoeSft 
*'  That  Is  not  necessary«--lake  it  yonraotf  so 
Beale.'*  Witness  took  the  note  to  Benle'a  aae* 
tiier.  He  did  not  find  Beale  at  home  t  bat  he 
made  sure  of  the  mm,  and  placed  It  in   the 

S-ounds  of  Mr.  Nash,  who  held  the  next  form  tn 
eale's.  He  stepped  into  the  pnblie^heaae  : 
presently  In  came  Beale.  Witneot  said  he  had 
a  note  from  Mr.  Kenrick  ;  asked  for  the  fleece  i 
Beale  would  not  give  It  Witno*  said 
would  go  to  another  maglttrate.  On 
witness  ^ent  to  Mr.  Bnrgesa,a  jusiicct 
three  miles  from  Mr.  Kenrick.  Mr.  Be 
would  give  him  no  warrant,  thengbhe 
ing  on  very  woll,  till  vritnest  tdd  hhn  e£  the 
note  from  Mr.  Kenrick.  Mr.  BorgaaoseU 
he  was  sorsy  witness  did  not  came  to  hi 
first,  and  he  would  have  granted  the 
Mr.  Burgess  refitsed  to  go  on,  and  ado 
witness  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Kenrkh.  Ho  nfont 
next  morning  %  flrsf ,  he  taw  Benle  talUaf  srfth 
James  Beale,  balllfl'  to  Mr.  Kcnifek.  He  «ri»» 
ed  Beale  again  for  Ibo  foecei  Banleanid  ^  PM 
see  it  out  with  yon.**  Both  the  Ben~ 
ed.  Wltnom  tnw  Adams,  and  told  Uai 
Beala  wat  come,  aiid  that  ho  wished  to  mm 
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midllMt  Mr.  KMvicK  hud 
10*  tiM  whole  mtter  for  Mw  )9mIi  and  Mr. 
Cutler  to  iettle«  Beaie  pvoduced  Uw  ilroce 
ffB^Mr.  NwdittiAMr.  EdctolookatU.  Thejr 
4t«Hled  that  the  ieece  in  the  powcMion  of 
BmiIo  beleflged  to  the  witnesK,  who  weat  to  Mr. 
K««Hek  with  the  fleece.  Mr.  Kenrick  said, 
^  WhatV the  matter  now?'*  Witneaa  told  bim 
whol  had  happeoed*  Mr.  Kenrick  aftked  for 
the  note  be  had  writteo,  and  witneai  having  re- 
eved to  aarrender  ii,  Mr.  K.  told  Adams  to  thut 
the  door,  whkh  waa  done,  **  Now,  Adami,**  laid 
Mr.  Kenrick,  ^'  I  appoint  .vou  a  qiecial  coo- 
atoblei  March  him  for  that  note  I  gave  hUn.** 
WitneM  woald  not  be  searched.  Mr.  Kenrick 
•aid  **  Adams,  send  for  the  constable  of  the  pa- 
aish."  Witness  a  as  kept  an  hour.  John 
Batcholor,  the  parish  constable,  rame.  Mr. 
Konrick  said,  ^*  Gonatabla,  there's  your  pri^ 
aonep-^do  your  duty-— search  fur  a  note  which 
kt  baa  apon  him/*  WUaem  would  not  resist 
cho  real  coastabte  of  the  Varish,  and  suffered 
Batcholor  tf»  search  bim.  The  note  was  taken 
fraB  him.  Mr.  Kenrick  said,  **  Take  the  fleece 
from  bim.**  The  constable  took  the  fleece. 
.Wliaess  hroaght  an  action  directly.  It  stood 
fiir  trial  at  the  last  Croydon  amiiea.  There 
was  a  comproaiise  t  Mr.  Kenrick  waa  to  pay 
M.daa»gea«andall  the  expenses  thatwitnem 
ted.haon  at,  Indudinf  loso  of  time  and  all 
A^er  laasesi  Ho  waa  a  week  from  home  before 
km  gDfr information  ahoni  the  sheep. 
-  The  witaesa  waa  then  crois-examined  at 
frcat  leagtb  by  Mr.  Kenr4ck*s  counsel,  and  va- 
riona  meaibeffa  of  the  hoasc  i  hat  nothiof  was 
ciictMd  feom  him  to  alter  his  tni  sutement. 
liar  admiMrd  thai  the  taxed  costs  paid  by  Mr. 
Kentek,  ISOL,  did  not  cover  his  lorn  and 
^xpoBcea*  and  that  this  was  the  reason  he  had 
»ai>acaaidgdi  to  4he  present  petition.  Witness 
idMtiied  the  note  and  read  it:^"  These  are 
tfmra^sest  that  yon  will  deliver  to  the  bearer, 
4hek  fleece- of  a  sheep  admitted  to  have  been 
.takea  by  yoa  flrom  Westwood,  in  order  that  it 
aaa^  bo  prodaced  as  evidence  before  me,  or  a 
«haf)(e  of  felony,  or  bring  it  with  yon  to  my 
fcottsa,  and  show  you  cause  why  yon  should 
Hot  dotti. 

••  To  William  Rcale.  '' W.  Kbnuck.'* 

.  Heoaidthai  Weatwood  Common  was  about 
Anir  ariles  from  Beale*s,  and  ,he  bad  been  in- 
4uc«ed  So  enspecl  Beale,  because  he  had  been 
4oU  by  one  Higgins,  that  he,  Higgins,  had  seen 
•Jlcale  leading  the. ram  off  the  common  in  a 
aming^  •fiothe,  Canfor,  did  not  tell  this  to  Mr. 
Kenrick. 

The  witncas  waa  then  desired  to  withdraw. 
'  Mr.  Dmatmt  aUted  that  he  did  not  intend  lo 
csdl-  any  mora  witnesses  on  this  subject,  but 
eaiit  he  would  state  what  he  proposed  as  his  ul- 
.tarimlo  coarse.  When  the  petition  and  all  the 
f  vidente  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Canfor,  should 
iuivo  hent  gone  through,  he  would  leave  it  to 
4ht  hoase  to  allow  evidence  on  the  other  side 
40  be  <given  s  and  than  the  other  case  might 
Ibo •  proroeded  with:  bat  whether  it  would  be 
fionvenient  for  Mr.  Kenrick  to  be  put  on  his 
4sfeaco  hefota  that  other  case  came  on,  it 
tsould  he  for  the  house  to  determine. 

Mr.  Keorlrk*s  coansel  upon  being  asked 
Jihat  «aline4haj  iolended  lo  take,  said  they 
ssi^Mid  to  give  in  Mr*  Keprick*s  petition  in  an- 
tibo  «itoem*a  statement. 
Ckakimm  snggesled  that  the  learned 
laal  Height  rand  ika  petition  as  part  of  his 


The  conoael  (Mr^  Qaniay),  thfaprocaadr 
oi  to  re^d  the  paper ;  which  slatf^o  thai 
the  fleece  was  detsined  with  the  view  of  gir- 
ing  it  up  to  the  party  entitled  after  the  qiiesr 
tion  should  hsve  been  legally  tried. 

Mr.  Gurney  thou  said,  he  should  have  thought 
he  might  very  safely  leeve  the  case  of  his  clieai, 
Mr,  Kenrick,  upon  his  own  statement,  which 
they  had  just  heard,  were  it  not  fur  one  part 
of  that  case  in   which  he  (Mr.  Guroey)  ha^ 

£ened   to   have  been    personally   concerned^ 
Ir.  Kenrick  had  intrusted  his  drfence  to  Can- 
for*s  action  to  bis  learned  friend  Mr.  BoUand 
and  himself.    Upon  the  trial  of  that  action  be* 
ing  called  on,  he  (Mr.  G.)  understood  from  Mr, 
Canfor,  that  his  object  wasoplji  to  securv  costs. 
Now,  he  did  think  that  his  client,  Mr.  Kenrick, 
had  no  available  defence  to  make  in  tiui  case^ 
and  that  a  verdict  must  pass  against  h«m, 
which  of  course  would  carry  costs.    He  there- 
fore suggested  to  the  learned  counsel  on  the 
other  side,  that  if  such  were  Mr.  Canfor*s  object, 
he  had  n^  objection  to  give  him  the  vordicli 
apon  which  ths  plaintiff's  counsel  made  a  most 
explicit  arrangeuMnt  for  plaintiff's  talking  « 
verdict  with  oosts  in  the  terms  which  had  Just 
heenstoted.    Those  costs  were  afterwards  to 
be  taxed  by  the  officer  of  the  court.    It  would 
therefore  he  for  the  house  to  determine  wbe«« 
ther  Mr.  Canfor,  becaaso  be  bad  bean  disap* 
pointed  in  the  amount  of  these  cotte,  and  not 
bocmusf  of  any  denial  of  Justice  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  had  not 
resorted  to  this  petition  as  a  measure  of  ravengo 
and  malice  ? — whether  it  had  not  been  in. the 
hope  of  obteining  further  costs  from  Mr.  Ken* 
rick  that  he  had  continued  proceedings  of  thia 
kind,  aftrr  the  compromise  and  termtefitioo  of 
his  action  ?    A  perfect  stranger,  it  appearadg 
came  and  asked  for  a'searcb-warraotagmiiista 
person  of  known  good  character  in  the  Jielgbi* 
hottchood  of  the  magiatrate.  It  was  a  moot  poin^t 
whether  the  ram  was  stolen  or  strayed  i  iwsd 
the  upshot  of  the  charge  altimately.  waa,  that 
the  ram  had  actually  strayed,    ^q  cfidenc^ 
was  adduced  that  the  beast  had  been  •tolan*' 
The  only  complaint  was,  that  the  other  party^ 
fieale,  had  refused  to  give  up  the  animal  i  aad 
as  it  appeared  to  the  understanding  of  the  ma^ 
gibtrate  that  this  was  a  case  of  dispated  pr^ 
perty,  he  had  deemed  it  improper  to  grant,  a 
search-warrant    With  respect  to  the  violeoca 
said  lo  have  been  manifested  by  Mr.  Kenrick* 
be  would  only  say,  that  from  the  manner  if 
which  the  witness  answered  the  mterrogatoriea 
at  the  bar  of  the  bouse — from  the  intemperance 
wbirh  he  displayed,  some  defence  might  he  ima- 
gined for  the  conduct  pursued  by  Mr.  Kenrick. 
He  could  hardly  suppose  it  would  be  presumed, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  thispauful  case, 
that  the  magistrate  in  whose  behalf  he  appeared 
had  hern  guilty  of  corruption.  Under  the  circum. 
stances  which  had  been  suted,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  magistrate  had  exercised  a  sound 
discretion.    What,  he  asked,  would  be  the  si- 
tuation of  the  subject,  if  a  magistrate.  In  every 
case  where  application  was  made  to  him,  vio* 
lated  the  sanctity  of  a  private  residence  i    It 
would  diminish  the  respectability  of  the  magis- 
tracy if  they  complied  with    these  applica* 
lions,  unless  where  strong  suspicion  existed. 
If  magistrates,  acting  from  tW  best  motivei^ 
were  to  be  thus  inculpated,  no  gentleman  of 
station,  no  gentleman  of  learning,  would  acrej^ 
of  the  office.      No  magii»trate,  under  slmihir 
ckcumstaaces,  would  ha.va  cooiai^cd-  to^gfanl 
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m  MVeh-wansnt  ?  II«  mm  no  raaaon  what- 
ever fbr  calling  a  mafittrata  to  that  har 
to  answer  the  complaint  now  nrfod.  If  a 
nagistrate  acted  wrong,  the  law  was  open 
to  the  ag:srieved  party.  In  inch  a  caie,  the 
lowest,  tiM  poorest  iodividQal  m/gfat  resort  to  a 
rourt  of  justice  for  redress.  He  coold,  for 
instance,  move  the  Coart  of  King's  Bench  for 
a  mamfanuif  to  compel  the  magistrate  to  per- 
form his  dotjr.  This  individual  had  done  no 
soch  thing.  For  the  ini  nry  which  he  alleged  he 
had  received,  he  hronght  an  action  in  the  Coart 
of  King*s  Bench,  and  he  had  received  a  com- 
pensation (hear).  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
now  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  nid 
he  suffered  in  coDseoneoce  of  a  denial  of  jas- 
tire ;  and  he  accused  Mr.  Kenrick  as  ^having 
heen  guilty  of  tyrannical  conduct  What  do- 
■ial  ef  justice  had  been  sustained?  What 
more  coold  the  complainant  have  obtained  by 
the  search  warrant  than  was  effected  by  the 
summons,  or  notice,  which  was  placed  io  his 
bands  7  He  procured  bis  leece — he  procured 
that  which  he  applied  for ;  and  what  more  would 
he  have?  Viewing  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  he  felt  confldent  that  no  case  had 
heen  made  out,  which  called  for  tho  notice  of 
that  honourable  honse. 

In  answer  to  a  qoestlon  from  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Gumey  having  stated  be  should  call  no 
witnesses ;  and  Mr.  Bolland,  also  of  counsel  for 
Mr.  Kenrick,  having  declined  to  add  any  thing 
to  what  had  been  uM  by  Mr.  Gumey, 

An  Hon.  Member  bore  testimony  to  the  eicel- 
lent  character  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  vouched  for 
the  honour  and  respectability  of  that  individual. 
He  was.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  a  most  ami- 
able  and  honourable  man.  A  search-warrant 
ought  not  to  be  granted  except  in  cases  of  grave 
suspicion,  but  he  knew  Beale,  and  had  always 
considered  him  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  Canning  apprehended  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  proceed  with  the  case,  in  Its  pre- 
sent state,  liiey  hadon  one  side,  evidence  given 
at  their  har,  which  would  be  printed ;  on  the 
other  side,  they  had  the  speech  of  a  learned 
counsel,  which  was  evanescent,  and  of  which 
they  had  no  record.  They  could  not  proceed 
without  some  motion. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  would  move  that  the 
evidence  be  printed. 

Mr.  Canning  thought  it  would  he  unfair  to 
assent  to  a  motion  of  this  kind,  thn  evidence 
behig  all  on  one  side.  He  was  ready  to  go  to 
a  decisive  verdict  on  the  case,  as  it  now  stood ; 
and,  if  no  other  person  would  make  a  specific 
motion  on  the  subject,  he  would. 

Mr.  Dennum  laid,  the  course  he  intended  to 
punue  was  a  plain  and  clear  one.  Charges 
bad  been  brought  against  an  individual  at  the 
hart  and  a  witness  had  been  heard.  Individttals 
hnd  been  mentioned  who,  if  it  were  necessary, 
might  have  been  examined  on  the  other  side. 
As  thoie  persons  had  not  been  called,  bow 
could  they  dispose  of  the  bn^ess  except  by 
printing  the  evidence,  and  adjourning  ?  A  most 
ingenious  and  eloquent  speech  had  been  deli- 
vered by  the  couniel  for  Mr.  Kenrick — a  speech 
which  hie  was  convinced  would  not  be  so  eva- 
BOKent  as  the  right  hon.  gent,  seemed  to  sup- 
pose. There  were  many  novelties  connected 
withlhb  castt  and  amongst  them,  perhaps,  the 

Ceatest  was  the  proposition  which  had  been 
id  down  by  the  rt.  mm.  genr.  when  he  asked, 
«^  Aovld  the  evidence  be  circulated  without 


thespoeekofthtlaarMdcoMMl  (hei»)f  B» 
should  lika  the  rt  boo.  gent  to  point  out  aay 
precedent  where  a  speech  delivered  by  coao- 
sel,  or  hy  any  other  person  la  that  house,  or  at 
the  bar  of  that  house,  tiaa  so  sent  forth  akmg 
with  the  evidence.  Was  theiw  much  danger* 
he  would  ask,  from  sending  out  the  evideaca 
In  the  way  proposed,  when  it  was  quite  clear 
that  other  speeches  opposed  to  that  avideooe 
would  be  delivered  in  the  course  of  tho  discus- 
sion on  the  stthject  ?  The  question  here  was, 
whether  a  poor  individual,  whoendeavoored  to 
recover  his  property,  and  who,  in  ma k lag  that 
eibrt,  vras  imprisoned,  should  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  that  bouse  ?  He  (Mr.  D.)  was  lakea 
hy  surprise,  when  ha  found  that  peraoas  who 
might  have  been  called  oa  the  oner  aide  had 
not  been  brought  forward.  If  the  rt.  hon.  geat. 
could  give  bim  an  example  from  antlmrity,  or 
coold  adduce  something  like  reasoning  to  j as- 
liiy  tlie  refusal  to  print  the  evidence,  then  he 
would  be  content  to  deviate  from  the  coarw 
which  he  origioally  intended  io  pursue  (  bat  if 
the  contrary  were  the  rule,  as  he  belieted  it 
waa,  be  should  move  ^  that  the  chaimaa  do 
now  leave  the  chair,  that  ha  report  pr^rem, 
and  that  the  evidence  be  printed.^' 

Mr.  Feei  said  the  speech  of  the  leaned  geat 
was  entirely  beside  &e  real  qaestioa.  He  be- 
gan with  a  t  jaige  agaiast  Mr.  Kenrick,  and 
those  who  really  wished  to  iaveatigate  the  aaac- 
ter  called  on  ran  to  bring  forward  aame  wvif- 
leu  specific  accasation.  The  learaed  geat.  dr. 
dined  that  coorse,  declaring  that  the  petitioa 
of  Canfor  contained  the  charge.  The  ^uestioo 
therefore  was,  whether  the  evidence  given  by 
Canfor  prodnced  snch  a  feeling  in  the  boaae  as 
rendered  it  necessary  to  pHxeed  fartbrr.  It 
appeared  to  him  tlmt  no  persons  were  so  fit  fo 
judge  of  tile  merits  of  tUs  ease  as  tboee  who 
bad  just  beard  the  evidcace  givea  at  their  bar. 
Having  attended  to  all  that  had  been  staled  hf 
Canfor,  he  was  ready  to  move,  *^  that  the  boona 
having  beard  the  testimony  adduced  by  Mr. 
Canfor  in  support  of  his  petition,  do  not  tiiiak 
it  neeesvarf  to  institute  aay  farther  ptpceed 
ings**  (hear,  bear).  He  would  now  asy,  m  de- 
fence of  the  individual  accused,  timt  there  waa 
nothing  (at  least  In  the  evidence  brovgbt  far- 
ward)  which  eoold  autborina  tim  booao  to  piw- 
coed  any  further. 

A  long  diiicnasiott  ensned  upon  the 
whether  the  committee  should  come  to  aa 
diate  decision  on  the  e 
given  to  consider  it  after  tfie 
printed. 
In  the  ctforse  of'tlila  diacnvion, 
Mr.  Pea  said,  it  was  qalte  clear  dmt  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  not  acted  from  any  cori  apt  mo- 
tive. That  was  the  aiost  fanporuat  part  of  cba 
case.  The  second  arcusatloo  was,  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  bad  ordered  his  servant  to 
petitioner.  This  nndouhtodly  waa  1 
but  could  he  (Mr.  Peel)  disosim  from 
lection  that  an  action  had  beea  braegbc 
Mr.  Kenrick,  that  be  had  beea  vistted  by  a 
verdlrt,  and  put  to  an  expense  of  MQ.  }  Be 
thought  that  gentleasen  oagbt  to  be  aaligiod 
with  the  adjudicatioa  of  a  coart  of  jaaiico  wUk 
respect  to  one  part  of  the  case,  w^o•,  wlcb  re* 
ference  to  the  other,  they  acqallird  Mm  oC  oA 
corrnpt  and  improper  amtivea. 

lar.  B4Krtng%    Mr.     ^r. 
ningt  and  Mr.  OeaHnwi  • 
that  though  Mr.  Kedriek^i  rmMbsct 
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mpecto  been  ioditcreef*  no  case  h«d  been 
■mde  oot  to  ivarrmnt  an  addreti  to  the  Crown 
for  hii  removal.   . 

Tt  wai  uJtiniatrly  agreed,  that  the  house 
should  lake  lime  to  consider  (he  case,  and  that 
the  evidence  should  be  printed. 

The  booie  then  resumed ;  (he  chairman  of  the 
committee  reported  progress,  and  obtained 
leave  to  lit  again  on  Monday. 

MoTTDAT,  JuifB  27. — Mr.  DeHfiUM  postponed 
the  further  connideration  of  the  committee  on 
Mr.  Kemiek  till  to-morrow.  He  also  brought 
up  a  paper  relative  to  the  case  of  C.  Franks  $ 
and  iaananch  as  it  contained  tlie  grounds  of  a 
rharge  against  Mr.  Kenrick— namely,  that  he 
bad  uinostly  committed  Franks  for  a  felony — 
liad  afterwards  proposed  to  compromise  the 
affair  on  toe  condition  that  Franks  should  plead 
gniiij  of  such  feiony,  which  Franks  had  de- 
clined to  do,  and  had  subsequently  published  a 
fal»e  and  libellous  letter  against  Franks — he 
{:ave  notice  that  he  would  to-morrow  submit  a 
motion  for  considering  such  paper,  and  for 
Calliog  witnesses  In  support  of  ft.  # 

Mr.  Peti  said,  if  it  should  appear  that  Mr. 
Renrick  could  not  enter  upon  lus  defence  with- 
tout  alaa  calling  witnesses,  other  mattera  must 
uecesiarily  stand  ovectiil  next  session. 

The  Spettka"  intimated  that  it  had  been  -usual 
to  grant  a  copy  of  such  a  charce  to  the  party 
accused,  and  upon  the  question  being  put  from 
the  chair,  it  wa*  agreed  that  such  copy  should 
he  commnnicated  to  Mr.  Kenrick. 

TccaDAT,  June  8S.  —  Mr.  TVsmayae  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  lefer- 
ence  t*  a  paper  which  bad,  upon  the  preceding 
CTenxng,  been  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  learned 
member  (Mr.  Penman,)  In  reference  to  the 
case  of  a  Mr.  Franks.  The  petitioner  stated 
that  be^  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  order 
which  the  house  had  thereupon  made  for  ez- 
aminiog  witnesses  in  relation  to  that  chaise  i 
and  that  therefore  he  was  not  prepared.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Tremayne)  apprehended  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  not  correct  as  to  the  order  which  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  house ;  for 
(hough  the  learned  gent,  stated  that*  the  wit- 
nesses were  at  hand  and  ready  to  be  examined, 
he  believed  no  order  was  actually  made. 

The  petition  was  then  read. 

Ur.  Demaum  would  have  no  objection  to  al« 
tow  Mr.  Kenrick  more  time  to  instruct  his 
r<»aowl.  He  would  therefore  propose  that  the 
witn«ai«s  should  attend  on  Thursday.  It  had 
been  tntionted  to  him  (Mr.  D.),  that  in  respect 
of  the  case  of  Franks,  however,  Mr.  Kenrick 
would  not  be  able  for  some  lime  to  prepare  in- 
itmctiona,  and  that  that  matter  must  stand  over 
dll  next  session.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  case,  he  felt  himself  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  house.  The  papers  were  printed, 
aad  ia  the  hands  of  hon.  members ;  therefore 
die  contents  nast  be,  by  tki«  time,  tolerably 
known  to  Mr.  Kenrick  himself,  and  must  have 
been  so  from  the  moment,  almost,  they  were 
Irat  pnntvd. 

Uf.  pMl  admitted  that  the  accusation  In  this 
case  hnolved  two  charges  of  the  gravest  kind  s 
bat  at  the  ossse  time  they  were  such  as  might 
be  tiiEd  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  seeing 
thai.  ■#  ptaeeedings  appeared  to  have  been 
takes  hi\mpfG&.  oi  them  Isi  these  tribunals,  he 
Aottght  It  very  doubtful  whether  th<<  house. 
Aoold  hear  wttaeiees  to  either  charge.    It  was 


not  till  one  o'clock  that  aftomoon,  that  Mr.' 
Kenrick  knew  any  thing  of  this  second  charge, 
being  brought  forward.  He  had  only  had  the' 
interval,  therefore,  between  one  and  four 
oVIock  for  Instructing  counsel,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity at  all  for  getting  witnesses,  if  be  pro- 
posed to  call  any.  If  this  inquiry  were  now 
begun,  they  must  go  on  and  through  with  it; 
for  ho  could  not  consent  to  that  proposition  of  the 
learned  gent,  to  take  the  charge  against  Mr. 
Kenrick  first,  and  the  answer  next  session.' 
Was  it  after  (hat  charge  should  have  been  cir- 
culated in  every  direction,  especially  in  tliat 
part  of  the  country  where  Mr.  Kenrick  resided 
— was  it  possible  that  the  house  could  postpone 
the  answer  to  six  months  afterwards  (hear)  ?  He 
hoped  he  had  satisfied  the  house,  and  even  the 
learned  gent,  himself,  of  the  impossibility  of 
now  going  into  this  inquiry  (hear). 

Mr.  Denman^  observing  from  the  general  I'ji- 
pressioo  of  the  house,  that  it  was  not  the  desire  of 
bun  gents,  to  proceed  at  present  with  Franks** 
case,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  presw  it  further 
now;  but  ho  would  brhig  it  forward  next  ses- 
sion, ,  unless  in  the  meantime  circumstances 
should  occur  very  materially  to  change  his 
view  of  the  case.  He  would  now-  move  that 
the  committee  on  Canfor's  petition  should  re* 
some  its  sitting. 

The  house  having  resolved  itself  into  the 
committee, 

Mr.  Denman  said,  the  committee  for  which 
he  moved  some  time  ago  in  order  to  examine 
Into  the  case  of  Mr.  Canfor  having  now  re- 
sumed, he  presented  himself  to  their  notice,  for 
the  puniose  of  submitting  certain  resolutions, 
founded  on  the  evidence  which  had  been  ad« 
duced  in  support  of  that  case.    The  charge  w  s 
brought  forward  by  him  in  coig  unction  witfa^ 
another  charge  ;  and  in  his  view  of  the  case, 
the  two  charges   together  formed  matter   of 
much  more  grave  accusation  against  Mr.  Ken-, 
rick  than  either  of  them,  singly,  would  have . 
done.    He  now  merely  alluded  to  (he  c«se  of 
Franks— postponed  as  he  considered  it  to  be. 
to  the  next  session — in  order  that  ho  might  not 
be  met  by  the  assertion  (hat  be  had  brought  for- 
ward an  isolated  case  i^alnst  Mr.  Kenrick^ 
That  case  charged  Mr.  Kenrick  with  havinr  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  conducted  himself  in  a 
manner  that  had  exposed  himself  to  great  ani- 
madversion.   He  (Mr.  D.)  was  aware  that  in 
his  view  of  thb  matter  he  differed  from  a  great 
number  of  his  hon.  friends;   but  be  certainly 
stood  in  a  peculiar  situation  f^ith  regard  to  his 
auditory  on  this  occasion;   for  be  could  not 
help  considering  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
special  jury  of  magistrates,  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
(hear).  A  large  proportion  of  the  bouse  consisted 
of  gentlemen  who  filled  similar  situations  to  Mr. 
Kenrick*s  In  the  magistracy  i  and  who,  he  had 
no  doubt,  discharged  the  duties  attached  to 
those  situations  with  honour  to  themselves  and 
advantage  to  the  country.    It  was  Impossible, 
however,  that  they  should  not  feel  something 
like  sympathy  for  Mr.  Kenrick*    They  might, 
indeed,  from  the  same  cause,  be  the  better  en^ 
abled  to  Judge  of  the  motives  which  had  influ- 
enced the  conduct  of  that  gentleman ;  and  far  * 
was  it  from  his  (Mr.  D's)  desire  to  deprive  any 
one  in  Mr.  Kenrlck's  situation  of  the  consola- 
tion of  such  a  sympatic.    With  Mr*  Canfor,  ^ 
who  had  appeared  at  their  bar,  be  had  had  no  * 
previous  communication.    But  he  thought  that 
the  case  might  very  well  be  left  on  his  JhM' 
modv.    He  was  aware.  Indeed,  that  maoy  hon* 
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((eaf%,  coMlderod  that  vitneii^  evidence  to 
iiave  been  flippant  and  uoiatisfactorjr.    This 
be  could  not  admit.    And  however  improper 
nd^t  be  the  motives  impated  to  a  witneas, 
lioirever  difereot  hit  maaoer  from  that  which 
cottid  be  desired,  those  considerationt  would 
have  00  effect  upon  the  weight  and  credit  of 
hf0  testimony,  unless  there  were  other  grounds 
to  suspect  him  either  of  fraud  or  falsehood  in 
the  delivery  of  his  evidence.     But  when  this 
witness  came  forward  he  was  evidently  in  a 
weali  and  nervous  state.    He  came  there,  en- 
deavouring to  screw  his  courage  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  he  had  ever  before  found  to  be'  ne- 
cessary %  and  perceived  himself  to  be  in  a  siln- 
ation  that  he  had  never  previously  experienced, 
surrounded  as  he  was  by  so  many  gentlemen 
of  the  highest    rank  in  the  country.    As  to 
flippancy  of  manner,  he  (Mr.  D.)  nad  never 
known  even  a  simple  country  witness,  afler 
being  subjected  \o  a  severe  cross-examination, 
who  did  not  leave  the  witness-box  a  much  more 
impertinent  person  than  when  he  first  came  into 
it  (a  laugh).     In  answer  to  the  statements  of 
Canfor,  Mr.  Kenrick  had  himself  presented  a 
petition.    Now  such  facts  ashad  been  stated  on 
the  one  side,  and  were  admitted  on  the  other, 
must  be  assumed  to  be  true  i  and  on  such,  boa 
cents,  might  safely  proceed  to  form  a  delifaierate 
judgment.    There  were  maay  such  admitted 
facts  In  this  case,  which  be  would  presently  no- 
tice.   (Here  tbe  learned  gent,  proceeded  to  re- 
capitulate the  testimony  of  Canfor.)    Both  the 
Objects  for  which  Canfor  wnited  on  Mr.  Ken- 
rick were  defeated,  one  of  those  objects  being 
to 'recover  his  property,  and  the  other  to  pro- 
secute the  person  who  be  supposed  bad  impro- 
perly possessed  himself  of  it.    The  refusal  of 
Che  search-warrant  placed  Canfor  in  a  wome 
•itaation  than  that  In  which  he  originally  stood. 
Having  failed  In  procuring  the  fleece,  he  then 
proceeded  to  another  magistrate,  who  refused 
to  act  in  a  case  where  a  magistrate  had  already 
been  appNed  to.    He  must  here  observe,  that 
a  sort  of  language  had  crept  into  use,  in  speak- 
ing of  magistmtes,  generally,  of  which  he  could 
Hot  approve.    One   of  their  roost  important 
dotles  was  to  trace  out  stolen  property.    That 
Wat  tbe  mode  by  which  they  could  best  protect 
those  who  were  liable  to  depredations;  and 
therefore  the  granting  a  search-warrant  was  not 
a  matter  of  indulgence  and  favour,  but  it  was 
tbelr  duty  to  grant  it,  wherever  a  fair  ground  of 
■uspipicHi  exulted.     But  though  Mr.  Kenrick 
might  refuse  the  search-warrant,  he  certainly 
had  no  right  to  decline  taking  the  evidence 
which    was   tendered    to    him  on    oath.      It 
eras  a  strange  course  of  proceeding  to  refer 
ia  two   arbitrators    tbe    question,    to   whom 
<<|ie  ram  belonged.    Why    should    a     refer- 
ence have  been  made,  until  Beale  had  shown 
that  he  had  lost  something? — until    he    had 
proved  that  he  possessed  a  ram  similar  to  that 
•claimed  by  Canfor  ?   Mr.  Kenrick  thought  that 
tMs  course  would  put  an  end  to  the  business. 
Dot  recollecting  that  another  question  might  r«- 
-nain  to  be  decided,  even  after  the  award  of  the 
refbreesF—namely.,  how  the  sheep  got  into  the 
possession  of  Veale  <hear>  ?   The  arbitrators 
'Daving  decided  in  favour  ef  Canfor,  he  pr;»duced 
their  notes  to  Mr.   Kearick  t   what  did   Mr. 
Kenrick  Mnself  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  his  petitinu  ?   He  stated,  that  Canfor  brought 
two  samples  of  wool  with  bim,  to  show  that  it 
Was  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  sheep  which  be  had 
Ibst,  *^  but  your  petltioacr  is  by  |io  means  eon- 


vinced  thereot*^    Hdw  was  it  poi«ible  fur  Mr. 
Keurick  to  suppose  that  this  was  not  the  pro- 
perly of  Canfar,  when  the  notes,  written    by 
two  iiidividuals,  perfectly  competent  to  decide 
the  question,  declared  that  the  fleece  wan  Cao- 
for's  property  ?   If  Mr.  Kenrick  were  anxious  to 
preserve  the  character  of  Beale  he  took  a  very 
bad  way  to  efiect  that  olyect.    There  was  a 
prima  fadt  case  of  suspicion  against   Beale, 
which  could  not  be  cleared  up,  except  by  a  full 
and    fair    investigation.    He  would  aak  any 
magistrate  now  present,  if  a  charge  were  made 
against  a  respectable  neighbour,  and  be  refused 
a  search-warrant  to  tbe  applicant,  wbetber  he 
would  not,  on  the  moment,  give  notice  to  tbe 
party  accused  to  stand  forward,  and  clear  up 
his  character  ?    Would  he  not  write  a  note  in 
these  terms — *'^  a  stranger  has  applied  to  me  for 
a  search-warrant  against  you — it  will  be  proper 
for  you  to  come  to  my  house,  and  show  that  he 
is  labouring  under  error?*'    Mr.  Kenrick  did 
not  act  thus.    He  washed  bis  hands  entirely 
of  the  business.    He  left  tbe  complainant  to  get 
his  property  by  means  of  a  foolish  note,  which 
Beale  disregarded.    If  there  were  a  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  magbtrates  to  use  tbrir 
boiit  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  property,  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  in  this  case  neglected  h|s  daty. 
Canfor  stated  to  him,  when  he  found  bin  repre- 
sentations were  unavailing,  that  there  was  a 
solicitor  at  Reigateto  whom  he  jsrould  apply  for 
advice.    This   appeared    to  have   vexed  Mr. 
Kenrick,  and  he  refused  to  grant  the  search- 
warrant  because  tbe  manner  of  Canfor  did  not 
please  him.    This  was  not  conduct  befitting  a 
magistrate,  who  ought  ii^  guard  against  all  ca- 
pricious feeling.    Tbisi  however,  was  not  tbe 
worst  part  of  the  case.    He  was  sore  no  gentle- 
man in  that  house  who  was  in  the  commiasioo  of 
tbe  peace  would  say,  that  he  would  auct  with 
the  same  disregard  of  law  and  justice  aa  it  was 
admitted  Mr.  Kearick  had  subsequently  done. 
An  individual  applied  to  him  for  the  restoration 
of  bis  property,  and  Instead  of  being  assisted, 
he  was  himself  made  a  prisoner,  and  dealt  with 
insolently  and  outrageously.    He  was  ordered 
to  be  searched  by  Mr.  Kenrick's  butler,  who 
.  was  made  a  special  constable  on  tbe  moment  t»r 
that  purpose.    A    parish  constable  w*as  ttwn 
sent  for,  and  was  directed  to  make  an  asaaalt 
on  thiiKiiyttred  individual  who  came  before  the 
magistrate  for  redress.     If  magistrates  thought 
proper  to  behave  in  this  way,  they  ought  to  he 
taught  that  such  conduct  was  as  contrary  to  law 
as  it  was  to  justire.    They  should  bo  informed^ 
that  they  were  not  to  act  from  the  impulse  of 
personal  feeling,  <»f  offended  pride,  or  wounded 
dignity.    Such  feelings  ought  to  be  discarded 
from  their  minds  the  moment  they  ascended  the 
judgment-seat.    What  was  Mr.  Keorick's  jus- 
tification  for   thb   outrageous   conduct?  He 
stated,  that  Canfor  behaved  insolently,  tbat  be 
said  he  would  apply  to  Mr.  Burgess,  a  asagis- 
trate  at  Reigatei   and  that  be  accased  Mr. 
Kenrick    with   not   understanding    bis    duly. 
Canfor,  however,  states  that  he  only  oald  be 
would  apply  for  advice  to  his  solicitor.    This, 
he  declared,  was  tbe  only  offence  be  bad  givea. 
If  any  greater  offence  bad  been  givea,  let  the 
hoaiie  consider  how  well  supplied  Mr.  Kearick 
was  with  evidence  to  prove  it.    His  butlar, 
George  Adams,  William  Beale,  and  llemn. 
Nash  and  ^e,    could  easily  prove  whetbrr 
there   were    any   thing  issproper   ia  Caalbc's 
conduct.    Batchelor,  the  ceo^able  of  bis  owa 
parish,  wbct  astouidmd  aad  hasrUdied,  pn»> 
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ce«ded  te  •zecate  tbe  itrange  orders  of  Mr. 
Kmrick,  could  alio  speak  to  the  conduct  o( 
Canfor.    It  had  however  been  said,  that  no  fe- 
lony had  been  committed,  because  the  sheep 
was  found  straying  on  a  common.    He  tboufht 
the  rt»  hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  Peel)  would  not  adopt 
that  line  of  ar|^ment    The  place  had  notbini^ 
to  do  with  the  offence,  which  consisted  in  clan- 
destinely  taking  the  property  of  another.    It 
was    said     that    Mr.    Kenrick    placed     the 
fleece  in  the  hands  of  a  constable  as  evidence  to 
farther  the  ends  of  justice.    That,  however, 
wras  not  the  fact,  for  he  had  entirely  dismissed 
the  case  (hear).    The  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick 
was  the  most  outrageous  he  had  ever  heard  of, 
and  his  abuse  of  power  in  appointing  his  butler 
a  special  constable  fbr  the  purpose  A  searching 
Canfor,   was  most    unwarrantable.     Suppose 
Canfor  had  resisted— suppose  bloodshed  had 
ensued — what  excuse  could  be  made  for  the 
coodnctof  Mr.  Kenrick?  This  case  was  one 
of  the  most  serious  importance.    If  such  a  case 
were  viewed  lightly  by  the  house,  tlien  it  be- 
came often  times  more  importance  in  his  eyes ; 
becao^  It  showed  how  the  magistracy  of  the 
country  viewed  such  an  invasion  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject    He  knew  it  was  argued  thnt 
Mr.  Kenrick  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  of- 
fence.   If  the  petitioner  came  to  the  bar,  and 
demanded  51.  oamages  more  than  he  had  ob- 
tained in  Court,  thb  answer  would  be  complete 
^-^  Yon  have  accepted  a  certain  sum,  and  yon 
rarniot  come  here  for  more.**  -  But  that  was  not 
an  answer  which  would  satisfy  the  Hou»e  of 
Commons  when  inquiring  into  the  aliedged  mis- 
coodact  of  a  judge  (hear).     It  wasstrange  bow 
the  Hou&e  of  Commons  acted,  when  cases  that 
might  be  connected    with  -  courts  of  justice 
were  brought  before  them.    Sometimes,  when 
a  complaint  was  made,  they  said  to  the  peti- 
tioner, '*  Go  to  a  court  of  law,  establish  your 
case  there,  and  then  we  will  see  whether  it  is 
ttecnsary  for  us  to  proceed."  The  com|>lain]ng 
party  took  that  advice  t  and  having  proved  the 
truth  of  his  case,  again  applied  to  Parliament, 
when  be  was  met  with  this  answer. — **^  This  is  a 
proceeding  on  which  a  court  of  law  has  already 
decided,  and  the  House  of  Commons  Is  debarred 
from  interfering.'*    The  question  was,  whether 
it  was  proper  that  a  magistrate  should    be 
iDtrosted   with  power  who   had  exhibited  so 
much  indiicretion  and  irriUbility?    Was  Mr. 
Kenrick,  after  he  had  been  proved  guilty  In  a 
^court  of  law,  to  be  continued  in  a  situation 
where  he  might  still  ftarther  abuse  his  authority 
(hear)  ?    Was  he  to  be  enabled  to  the  end  of 
his  life  to  deny  justice  to  those  who  applied  for 
it?    Suppose  a  gentleman's  butler  had  robbed 
ha  BMSter,  and  suffered  a  twelvemonths'  im- 
priainiment  as  the  punishment  of  his  offence, 
would  not  the  gentleman  feel  greatly  astonished 
if  the  offending  party  applied  to  be  reinstated 
te  hfa  rfioatlon  ?  The  servant  might  say  **  I  have 
■offered  the  penalty  of  my  crime.    I  was  im- 
prisoaed  fbr  twelve  months, and  it  is  extremely 
wiifMt  to  punish  me  farther  by  refusing   to 
ptece  sue  in  my  old  situation."    Thb  was  pre- 
cisely the  argument  used  by  hon.  gents,  when 
tbey  saidv  that  as  Mr.  Kenrick  had  paid  the 
peuidty  of  Ms  otfenee,  he  ought  to  be  no  further 
Bolested.    He  thought  the  magistrates  of  the 
couBtrr  vrera  too  much  above  control.    When 
he  said  this,  he  deemed  it  right  to  declare  that 
BO  Man  tiottid  feel  more  respect  than  he  did  for 
tbuUMigtotimte  who  watched  over  his  neighbonr- 
^'^pftk  puieraul  carui.wiw  settled  petty 


quarrels,  and  who  exerted  his  antliorlty  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  the  i^oplc,  and  to  adil 
to  their  comfort  But  he  could  not  approve  of 
that  indlsrriminate  and  blind  obedience  whidK 
some  individuals  seemed  to  think  ought  to  he 
paid  to  the  magutracy  in  general.  He  thought 
the  Government  ought  to  say,  when  a  case  of 
grom  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  magistrate 
was  brought  forward,  "  Here  is  an  offence  of  a 
trving  nature,  let  us  examine  it,  and  see 
whether  this  magistrate  shall  longer  be  allowed 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county  wliere  he  now  acts."  When 
magistrates  misbehaved  themselves  they  ought 
to  be  dismissed.  That  was  the  course  pursued 
in  Ireland, 'and  had  been  followed  in  parts  of 
this  country.  A  friend  had  recently  written  to 
him,  stating  that  a  magistrate  of  Hampshire 
had,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Loughborough,  been 
Jhus  treated.  An  action  for  false  imprisou- 
■  '•ment  was  brought  against  him,  and  501.  damages 
were  awarded.  It  was  tbou^ht  necessary  to 
consider  whether  the  individual  was  fit  to 
remain  in  the  situation  of  a  magistrate.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  unwilling  to  interfere  ( 
but  Lord  Loughborough  and  the  Government 
took  up  the  case,  and  the  offending  party  was 
removed.  The  Government, however,  appeared 
now  to  disclaim  that  wholesome  power.  Not  a 
week  passed  in  which  complaints  were  not 
made  against  magistrates,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  them.  As  the  power  of  the  magis- 
tracy was  Increased,  the  superintending  control 
of  Government  appeared  to  be  diminished 
(hear).  With  these  views  and  sentiments  be  had 
brought  this  case  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  influenced  by  no  private  motives  (hear). 
He  utterly  disclaimed  them  (hear).  With  respect 
to  the  individual  whose  conduct  was  inculpated, 
he  harboured  no  feelings  of  animosity  towards* 
and  was  never,  until  the  present  occasion,  under 
ike  same  roof  with  him.  He  acted  from  a 
sense  of  public  justice  i  and  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  submit  the  following  propositions  to  the 
committee  t — 

«*  That  this  committee  Is  of  opinion,  that  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  petition  of  Martin 
Money  Confor  have  been  substantially  proved. 

**  That  the  said  petitioner  preferred  his  com- 
plaint to  William  Kenrick,  Esq.  one  of  the 
magistrates  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  relative 
to  the  loss  of  a  ram,  and  required  a  search-war- 
rant, to  recover  the  ram  as  well  as  its  fleece, 
both  of  which  were  In  the  possession  of  William 
Beale,tho  brother  of  the  said  William  Kenrick's 
bailiff,  bat  that  the  said  William  Kenrick 
refused  to  grant  a  search-warrant,  or  to  take 
the' depositions  of  the  petitioner. 

«'  That  the  said  William  Kenrick,  in  this 
respect,  appears  to  have  neglected  his  doty  as 
a  magistrate,  in  not  inquiring  into  facts  of  a 
suspicions  characters  and  that  his  subsequent 
conduct,  in  causing  the  said  petitioner  to  be 
arrested,  and  commanding  and  ordering  him  to 
to  he  searched,  was  illcgiS,  arbitrary,  and  op- 
pressive, and  a  gro«  abuse  of  his  authority  as 
a  magistrate." 

The  first  resolution  having  been  read-* 

Mr.  Pes/  entirely  acquitted  the  leumed  gent 
of  harbouring  any  personal  hostUitY  againet 
Mr.  Kenrick,  or  of  being  actuated  by  a^y 
undue  motives  in  bringing  this  case  fbrwaid 
(hear).  The  high  and  manly  character  whirji 
the  learned  gent,  had  alwavs  maintained,  would 
have  sufllciently  shielded  him  against  apy  such 
charge,  if  he  himself  bad  sot  said  a  word  aboil 
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It  (hear).    At  the  tame  tine,  be  must  obserre, 
that  the  eoone  ^hicb  he  (Mr.  Peel)  meant  to 
take  on  this  occasion  did  not  ari^e  from  any 
undue  bias  totrards  Mr.  Kenrick,  with  whom 
he  bad  no  acquaintance.    lie  vi  as  only  anxious 
that  they  should  decide  in  the  manner  most 
consisleiit  with  the  forms  of  Parliament,  and. 
above  all,  with  the  principles  of  equity  and 
justice.  In  the  out8et,he  called  on  hon.  gents,  to 
divest  themselves  of  all  prejudice  connected 
with  the  otlier  case.    The  present  charge  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affidavits  in  the  case  of 
Franks — the  committee  was  called  on  to  con- 
sider that  of  Canfor  only.  Although  there  were 
many  gentlemen  present  who  held  the  situation 
ef    magistrate,   he   was  persuaded  that  they 
would  indulge  in  no  partial  feeling  on  that 
account.    On  the  contrary,  if  the  house  Inter- 
fered, those  individuals  wonld,  he  thought,  be 
more    likely    to    vindicate    the    situation    of 
magistrates  from  any  imputation  that  might  be 
cast  on  it,  in  consequence  of  improper  conduct 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  one  of  their 
body.    The  learned  gent,  had  divided  the  case 
lulottro  parts— I  St,  the  refusal  of  the  scasch- 
wartant  on  the  application  of  Canfor;  and  2d, 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick  in  ordering  Canfor 
to  be  detained — in  appointing  his  butler  as  a 
constable — and  in  taking  from  him  the  note  and 
the  fleece.     He  would  pursue  the  same  cour«e 
in  considering  the  question.  He  did  not  propose 
to  contend  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  acted  with 
perfect  propriety  in  this  transaction,  or  that  no 
charge  of  indiscretion  could  be  maintained 
•gainst  him.    All  be  would  contend  for  was, 
tluit  there  was  no  ground  for  the  interference  uf 
the  House  of  Commons.    On  the  first  part  of 
the  charge  he  wonld  say,  that  whether  Mr. 
Kenrick  did  or  did  not  act  as  a  perfbct  magis- 
tf^e,  when  application  was  maoe  to  him  for  a 
•earth  warrant,  he  must  exonerate  him  from 
«ny  corrupt  or  Improper  motive.  He  appeared 
rather  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  ifesiro  to 
act  with  impartial  justice.    Whether  his  note 
was  proper,  orwhether  itdid  notcontafai  phrases 
Wfaicn  ought  not  to  liave  been  found  there,  he 
would  not  now  enquire.  The  principal  accusa- 
tien  was,  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  suppressed  a 
case  of  felony,  and  tiiathe  had  done  so  under  a 
feeling  of  corrupt  partiality.    He,  however, 
•dfeoied'that  any  such  imputation  could  obtain 
.credit.    It  appeared  tlut  the  individual  against 
whom  a  search-warrant  was  applied  for,  was  a 
man  of  go(>d  character,  and  of  some  property; 
foi*  In  the  fold  where  the  ram  was  found  he  had 
between  70  and  80  sheep;  amongst  those  a 
nim  was  found,  which  Canfor  supposed  was  hi» 
property.     Was  any  concealment  attempted? 
None  whatever.    The  sheep  were  kept  in  an 
open  field,  accessible  to  all.    (Mr   Denman  i 
«*  The  ram  was  shorn.*')    If  it  bad  been  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  it  was  unusual  for 
jheep  to  be  shorn— or  if  the  other  4>^ep  in  the 
fold  were  not  shorn— then  there  would  be  some 
foundation  for  assuming  that  concealment  was 
contemplated.    But  as  it  happened  that  it  was 
in  the  shearing  season,  and  as  all  the  other  sheep 
were  shorn,  bow  was  It  possible  to  maintain 
tfie  accusation  of  attemping  to  conceal  the  ram. 
(  hear).  When  be  was  asked  for  the  fleece,  what 
would  have  been  easier  than  for  him  to  have 
iafd,  **  Tt  is  not  In  my  possession.    I  have  dis- 
posed of  It.*'    He,  however,  at  once  said,  that 
he  had  it,  but  would  not  give  it  np.    Was  It 
advlseabh^  that  Mr.  Kenrick  should  issue    a 
faar'rh-warrant  against  a  respectabk  individual 


on  such  slight  p;rounds  \  BesldevBealedalBcd 
the  ilrece  as  hts  property,  which  formed  a  verj 
peculiar    feature    m   this  case.    Canfor   wan 
asked,  «'  Did  yuu  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  that  Bcale 
claimed  the  ram  as  his  property  V — and  after  a 
great    deal    of   prevarication,   he 
that    ''  he    did.*^      This    was    most 
taut;  because  Mr.  Kenrick,  knowiog 
character,     would     naturally     say     on     re- 
ceiving this  information,  **  It  b  a  'qoestioo  of 
property,  and  I  will  not  ruin  this  man*« 
ter  for  ever,  by  issuing,  on  such 
these,  a  search-warrant."    Canfor 
'^  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  thatBealedaisa^ 
ed  it  as  his  nun?"    He  answered, 
would  not  give  it  up  to  me."    Q.  **  Did 
not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  be  claimed  it  as  his  ram  V* 
A.  "  No."    A  learned  gent.,  however,  «ikod 
him—**  How  late  was  it  vraea  yoa  saw  Mr. 
Kenrick  the  second  time  ?**— A.  ^  Oa  Moodajt 
about  one  o'clock."  Q.  '*  On  the  Sunday  Bcala 
maintained  the  sheep  to  lA  his,  and  the  floeco 
to  be  his  ?**— A.  «*  Tes."    Q.  ^  And  yoa  laid 
that  to  Mr.  Kenrick?"— A,  "Yefc"  Q.  "Tfcst 
he  said  it  was  bis,  and  be  woald  not  g;ive  It 
up  ?"— A.  *«  Yes;  and  that  I  wanted  a  search- 
warrant  to  search  his  premises,  at  it  was  aif 
property."  Here,  in  (he  course  of  two  ■ABatea* 
was  the  most  decisive  contradiction.    Afler  de> 
nying  the  fact,  he  was  ultimatolj  compelled  to 
confess  that  he  did  state  to  Mr.  Kenrick.  that 
Beale  claimed  the  sheep  as  his  piopeitju  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  Ifr.  Kemick* 
in  refusing'the  search-warrant,  had  acted  rightly. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  slight  clrcnmstancoa  w««n 
often  of  very  great  importance  In  lea^i^  sa  a 
correct  conci  union,  and  he  wished  tlie  banaa  to 
observe,  that  Mr.  Km  who  was  said  to  have  acted 
partially  on  account  of  a  sort  of  acqaainli 
withBeale,  did  not  know  theChristia 
person  whom  he  was  supposed  to  he  ao  anueat 
to  favour.    That  piece  of  inftiraiatiQn  ha  re- 
ceived from  the  butler.     It  also  appeared  that 
the  butler,  who  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ken- 
rick*8  feelings  towards  the  accused,  handed  a 
search-warrant  to  him  for  the  parpoee  ef  hav« 
ing  it  filled  {  but  Mr.  Kenrick  merely  etaied 
that  he  did  not  think  It  necessary  In  this 
On  this  part  of  the  case  the  general 
must  he,  that  no  undue,  corrupt,  or 
feeling  had  been  made  out  which  coald 
the  house  to  interfere  in  the  matter.     He 
came  to  Mr.  Kenrick*s  subsequent  condnct  la- 
wards  Canfor,  and  oa  that  be  thonght  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  in  calling  oa  his  servant  lo  act  as  a 
constable,  and  seUiog  the  note  ha  had  given  le 
Canfor,  had  acted  in  an  indefensible  mannnr.  A 
civil  action  had  been  brought  against  hfas,  and 
a  verdict  obtaiaed,  erbich  proved  he  had  acted 
improperly.    But  whether  the  house  wonld  foel 
themselves  called  on  to  animadvert  an  Ihia  in- 
discretion with  the  severity  urged  by  the 
ed  gent.,  was  a  question  adaittia|^  of 
siderable  discussion.     For  hia  on 
thought  it  wonld  not  become  pariiai 
ceed  vindictively,  because  Mr.  Kenrick  \ 
tained  Canfor  In  his  house  for  ooe  honr«  that  in- 
dividual having  obtained  damage*  for  the  Ihise 
imprisonment.    Mr.  Kenrick  bad  acted  hnpra- 
perty,  and  he  was  sorry  that^  had  snf^reo  las 
temper  to  prevsU,  bat  ibe^  ought  net  ta  lose 
sight  of  the  provocation  whKh  he  had  received. 
They  had  been  told  that  they  were  in  draw  ae 
unfair  conclusion  Irom  Caafor'a  cendnct  at  6e 
bar,  because  he  was  so  overwhelnsed  by  the  ne- 
ve! ty  of  his  situation,  ihathewaa  nnahk  to  give 
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"  M  correct  evidence  at.  he  otherwise  mlf  bt  have 
done.  Of  coarse,  he  was  extremely  terrified 
when  placed  hefbre  the  Commons  of  England  ; 
hat  the  house  could  not  forget  his  demeanour ; 
and  from  the  specimen  they  had  seen,  it  was 
possible  that  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  under 
tlie  feelings  of  irritation  for  the  loss  of  his  ram, 
his  conduct  to  Mr.  Kenrick  might  notliave  heen 
of  tiiat  mild  and  conciliatory  nature  which 
would  please  a  magistrate.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered, besides,  that  Canfor  had  ilireatened  to 
hand  Mr.  Kenrick  over  to  his  solicitor,  he  (Mr. 

-  Peel)  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  had  heen  offenaive  and  provoking. 
He  did  not  say  that  if  the  provocation  had  been 
greater,  it  would  be  fi  sufficient  excuse  for  Mr. 
Kenrica's  forgetting  the  moderation  and  tem- 
per which  became  his  situalion  as  a  magistrate, 
but  it  mast  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  to  have 
■ome  weight  when  the  house  came  to  determine 
the  amount  of  delinquency  in  the  case.  A  great 
stress  had  l>een  (aid  upon  Mr.  Kenrick's  having 
thought  proper  to  detain  the  fleece.  He  thought 
the  reason  which  tliat  gentleman  gave  for  having 
done  so  was  very  satisfactory  :  believing  it 
would  thereafter  become  the  subject  of  a  civil 
action,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  own  possession, 
that  it  might  be  forthcoming  at  the  proper  time. 
He  Ifcnew  that  he  could  not  justify  his  conduct 
In  a  conrt  of  justice — ^bnt  still  the  motive  which 
had  influenced  him  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  House  of  Commons  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  pronounce  a  censure  upon  a 
magistrate.  The  learned  gent,  said,  that  be- 
cause one  part  of  a  man's  conduct  had  l>een  the 
subject  of  an  action  in  a  court  of  justice,  it  was 
no  reason  wliy  other  parts  of  it  would  not  af- 
terwards be  investigated.  He  agreed  with  him 
In  flie  general  principle,  and  he  agreed  that  the 
criminAl  conviction  of  a  magistrate  was  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  the  Lord  Chancellor's  re- 
moving him  from  the  commission  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion in  this  case,  as  in  every  oAier,  must  be, 
whether  such  a  punishment  would  be  commen- 
surate with  the  oflence  charged;  and  here  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  there  was  not  only 
no  conviction,  but  not  even  a  criminal  charge. 
He  knew  the  same  thing  had  been  done  in  Ire- 
land, even  without  a  conviction ;  but  tliat  pro- 
ceeding was  not  approved  of  in  this  house,  and 
it  had  been  said  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
Ireland  would  have  done  better  to  follow  the 
Englisih  practice.  The  learned  gent.  l»d  allnd- 
ed  to  llie  case  of  a  servant  who  should  rob  his 
master,  bat  he  put  it  to  his  candour  whether 
there  was  the  slightest  resemblance  between 
that  case  and  the  present.  Mr.  Kenrick's  con- 
duct had  never  heen  brought  before  a  court  of 
justice.  Canfor  had  accepted  61.  as  a  compo- 
sition for  hb  action  ;  and  it  was  said  that  be 
bad  now  presented  his  petition  to  the  house 
solely  from  the  love  of  public  justice,  and 
to  prevent  an  improper  person  from  hold- 
ing any  longer  an  authority  which  he  liad  abu». 
ed.  He  (M  r.  P.)  did  not  think  that  any  of  these 
allegations  had  been  proved.  He  denied  that 
any  charge  of  felony  had  been  suppressed  or  at- 
tempted to  be  suppressed  by  Mr.  Kenrick.  He 
denied,  at  least  he  doubted,  that  Canfor  had 
been  Influenced  by  the  motives  foisted  Into  his 
petition.  He  believed  that,  hearing  of  Franks's 
case,  Canfor  thought  it  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  brioging  forward  his  own  complaint.  He 
would  not,liowever,  liave  it  supposed  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  ought  to  be  dismissed  with  a  senti- 
ent of  approbation  :  his  conduct  was  such  as 


could,  in  no  point  of  view,  be  Jqftifie4|  knfU 

was  not  such  as  called  for  the  interference  o^ 
the  house.  He  should  therefore  conclude  hj 
moving  a  resolution,  which,  although  from  what 
had  been  said  last  night  he  had  reason  to  be* 
lieve  it  might  be  unsatisfactory  to  some  boo. 
cents.,  was  In  his  opinion  consistent  with  dw 
justice  of  the  case,  and  with  the  usual  practice 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  vis.  '*  that  tnis  com- 
mittee, after  hearing  the  evidence  brought  in 
support  of  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Canfor  a  pe- 
tition, and  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Kenricl^,  do  not 
think  it  expedient  to  recommend  any  further 
proceeding  In  reference  to  that  pedtion.*' 

Mr.  Tiemey  never  heard  a  resolution  less  sa- 
tisfactory, though  he  was  ready  to  admit  the 
candour  with  which  the  rt.  bon.  gent  had  ear- 
pressed  his  utter  incapacity  to  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick.  He  (Mr.  T^)  wenti 
however,  a  little  farther,  and  thought  that  the 
house  would  lower  itself  In  the  estimatioa  of 
the  public,  if  it  did  not  in  the  most  unequlvo* 
cal  manner  mark  its  sense  of  the  ontrageoii 
conduct  of  that  gentleman,  and  protect  the 
people  against  any  future  mal-administnitioii 
of  justice  in  the  same  nuarter*  There  were 
two  quettions  involved  in  the  subject  before 
the  house.  One,  whether  Canfor  haid  received 
sufllcient  redress  for  the  wrong  be  had  aastain- 
ed  I  the  other,  which  deserved  the  serious  at» 
tention  of  the  ho'use,  whether  some  security 
ought  not  to  be  provided  to  protect  the  public 
against  injury  in  future,  from  acts  similar  le 
those  now  complained  of;  because  other  mmm 
gistrates  mi^^ht,  like  Mr.  Kenrick,  misuse  the 
very  extenuve  powers  with  which  they  were 
intrusted,  and  instead  of  preserving  the  pnfalie 
peace,  become  instruments  of  oppression  to  all 
over  whopi  they  had  authority.  The  first  pari 
of  the  case  made  out  against  that  gentleman^ 
was  bis  refusal  to  grant  a  search-warrant  on 
Canfor^s  application  t  the  second  was  hb  inur 
prisonroent  of  that  person  in  consequence  of 
his  refusing  to  give  up  the  note  and  fleece.—. 
The  rthon.  gent,  said,  that  all  attempts  to  prove 
any  corrupt  motive  on  the  part  of  Mr.  KenriclL 
had  failed.  It  was  not  necessary  to  prove  any. 
such  motive ;  but  woether  any  such  motive* 
existed — whether  Mr.  Kenrick's  temper  were 
so  violent  as  to  be  beyond  his  power  of  con- 
trolling it — or  whether  he  had  not  the  caoacity. 
to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office — the  rt.  bon. 
gent  might  choose  which  he  would — it  was  ob^^ 
vions  that  Mr.  Kenrick  was  unfit  any  longer  Un 
remain  In  his  situation  as  a  j  udge.  The  rt.  boa* 
gent,  said,  that  Canfor's  manner  was  calculate^ 
to  provoke  the  magistrate ;  but  be  had  travelled 
in  search  of  hb  ram,  until  the  blood  ran  nut  jof 
bii  breeches  knees  ;  anji  it  was  no  wonder  thai 
he  should  be  chafed  a  little  when  he  applied  to 
the  magistrate.  When  he  was  imprisoned,  he 
showed  no  symptoms  of  violence  ;  the  violence 
firas  all  on  the  side  of  the  magistrate.  Let  the 
house  consider  whether  the  man  had  not  some 
excuse  for  being  a  little  out  of  temper.  It 
must  be  rembmbered  tfiat  Canfor  was  not  ac- 
quainted If  ith  all  those  niceties  and  refinementa 
which  a  lawyer  had  at  hb  fingers'  ends ;  he  was 
onlv  a  butcher.  He  said  to  the  magistrate  that 
he  bad  lost  bis  ram,  and  after  walking  a  long 
time  in  search  of  it,  he  had  at  length  found  it 
in  the  fold  of  another  man.  That  man  told  him 
he  would  neither  give  him  hb  ram  nor  show 
him  the  fleece  which  had  been  shorn  from  ita 
back ;  and  be  therefore  asked  the  nikgistrate 
to  give  him  a  learch-warraatt  which  he  thought' 
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wai  ihi  httt  raeani  of  gettlnc  potiettion  of  his 

Eroperty.  So  every  man  in  hit  lUuation  would 
ftve  thought.  Well,  Mr.  Kenrick  was  not  then 
angry  ;  he  said,  "  I  won*t  grant  yon  a  search- 
warrant;  hut  1*11  give  you  a  note  to  the  man, 
who,  you  say,  has  got  your  ram,  and  this  will 
operate  as  a  summons  and  hring  him  to  me.*' 
tie  found  no  fault  with  this  proceeding,  except- 
ing that  Canfor*s  evidence  was  not  taken  on 
oath.  To  crant  a  summons,  might  have  been 
the  hest  $  he  believed,  indeed,  that  it  was  the 
common  course.  Mr.  Beaile,  who  bad  the  ram, 
was  said  to  be  an  excellent  character.  He  did 
not  dispute  it ;  but  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  Mr.  Bcale*s  conduct  ^ith  respect  to 
rams  was  very  extraordinary  (a  laugh).  Mr. 
Bcale  had  lost  a  ram  that  bad  a  mark  npon  its 
rump.  He  happened  to  find  another,  which 
had  a  mark  on  its  side,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
that  although  this  was  not  his,  it  would  do  as 
well  as  another ;  so  he  took  it  home,  and  to 
prevent  any  mistakes  about  the  mark,  he  sheer- 
ed the  fleece  oflT  (laaghter).  The  owner  of  the 
ram  saw  it,  aud  notwithstanding  the  change  it 
had  undergone,  he  recognised  it  to  he  his,  and 
told  Mr.  Beale  so,  who  refused  to  give  it  up. — 
Canfor  then  said,  *'  Show  me  the  fleece,  and 
Fll  convince  you  It  is  mine.*'  Mr.  Beale  who 
had  taken  the  ram  In  the  manner  described,  re- 
fused this  request,  which  seemed  very  re:ison- 
able.  This  made  Canfor  very  angry,  and  no 
wonder  that  It  did.  He  then  went  to  Mr. 
Kenrick,  and  solicited  redress  in  what  he 
Ihou^t  the  best  manner,  that  was  to  say,  by  a 
■earch  warrant.  Mr.  Kenrick  gave  him  a  note 
instead,  and  with  this  he  went  to  Mr.  Beale 
again.  Says  Beale,  *'  I  won't  show  you  the 
fleece,  and  1  don't  rare  for  Mr.  Kenrick  nor 
his  note  either."  This  of  course  made  Canfor 
•till  more  angry,  and  as  he  'ound  Mr.  Kenrick's 
note  of  so  litde  use  to  liim,  he  went  to  another 
magistrate,  Mr.  Burgess,  who,  from  a  regard  to 
etiquette,  which  might  be  proper  enongh,  re- 
fused to  interfere.  Canfor  had  therefore  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  go  back  again  to  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, and  be  did  so|  and  then  cama  what  he 
(Mr.  T.)  thought  a  very  material  part  of  the 
story.  Canfor  fonnd  Mr.  Kenrick's  servant, 
George  Adams,  who  was  a  principal  actor  In 
the  drama.  This  penon,  who  was  no  doubt  a 
verv  excellent  clerk  and  a  worthy  butler,  said, 
**  My  matter  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  in 
this  business.'*  This  singular  saying  had  never 
been  contradicted.  Mr.  Kenrick  in  his  peti- 
tion, which  was  in  fact  an  answer  to  Canror's, 
did  not  rebut  this  statement.  Did  the  rt.  hon. 
gent,  mean  to  say  that  he  acted  correctly  here  ? 
The  rt  hon.  gent  had  objected  to  the  ill usi ra- 
tion used  by  his  learned  friend  of  a  servant  who 
robbed  his  master }  hot  suppose  that  he  had  lost 
his  plate,  and  found  it  where  it  was  in  consi- 
derable danger  of  being  melted — suppose  he 
then  applied  to  a  magistrate,  and  said,  ^  I  have 
found  my  plate,  but  if  yon  don't  assist  me  to 
gti  It  back  Immediately  the  arms  will  be  rub- 
bed out,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  identify 
H.**  This  case  of  the  fleece  was  exactly  the 
name,  and  he  asked  whether  any  magistrate  (he 

£ke  in  the  hearing  of  reaay)  wonld  refuse  to 
e  him  any  help,  and  say  as  Mr.  Kenrick  had 
e,  **  No ;  I  will  have  nothing  further  to  do 
la  the  business.' '  His  ohj  ec  tion  to  grant  a  war- 
raot  might  he  reasonable  enough ;  but  was  there 
mny  ronton  whv  he  should  have  refused  to  in- 
Veetigate  the  affair  ?  All  that  the  poor  man  got, 
Iwttirf of Ibn  redwii  he  w«at  for,  was  a 


sage  through  die  bnllef,  to  the  eflbct  that  Mr* 
Kenrick  would  liave  nothing  more  to  6m  mhk 
it,  Canfor  then  grumbled,  aad  it  was  n»t  rar- 
prising  that  he  did  so;  upon  which  tlw  bntter 
said  that  Beale  had  been  there,  and  that  there 
was  a  proposltioA  to  refer  it  to  Mr.  Nash.  Can- 
for said  he  did  not  care  to  whom  It  was  referred, 
if  the  fleece  should  be  produced,  becauae  witlioat 
that,  it  would  he  impossible  to  satisfy  tlie  refe- 
ree.  Now,  althongh  before  this,  Mr.  Kenrick 
knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Beale,  he  had  in  the  inte- 
rim  become  acquainted  with  him  tliroai^  hit 
butler.  The  matter  was  then  referred,  and  the 
result  wast  that  Canfor  got  both  his  ram  and  hia 
fleece.  He  might  then  have  gone  hone  if  ho 
had  chosen^  hot  he  said,  **  No  i  I'll  g*  to  Mr. 
Kenrick  again,  and  shew  him  that  I  Save  bad 
an  award  in  my  fiivour,  and  that  I  liare  not 
made  an  improper  charge."  He  wont  to  Mr. 
Kenrick,  and  there  tlw  scene  was  entirely 
changed.  "  Oh,  you  dog !"  sayt  Mr.  Rearick, 
'*  yod  have  got  back  your  ram  and  jonr  fleece^ 
have  yon  ?  then  I'll  make  a  speclid  constable 
of  my  butler,  and  have  you  taken  into  cnstody." 
And  this  was  what  the  poor  fellow  got  for  call- 
ing upon  the  magistrate  to  |>ay  him  a  passing 
civility.  Mr.  Kenrick  0Ve  as  a  reason  fur 
this,  that  he  wished  16  Xwp  the  fleece,  liecaMe 
it  might  be  necesiafy  afterwards  to  prodnce  it 
in  a  court  of  law.  Now,  without  mesming  any 
thing  in  the  least  degree  uncivil  to  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, he  (Mr.  T.)  most  take  the  liberty  to  say 
he  did  not  believe  this.  Mr.  Kenrick,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  a  judge;  lie  had  do  such 
excuse  as  other  persons  might  have  pleaded. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  law«  and  he 
must  have  known  whether  such  a  preteoce  was 
well  founded  or  not.  He  might  hsTe  prodacrd 
Rdc  and  Nash,  the  referees,  and  Adams  and 
Beale ;  but  he  had  not  done  so  t  und  therefore, 
he  (Mr.  T.)  must  be  forgiven.  If  he  did  not  be- 
lieve one  word  of  a  statement  which  was  op* 
posed  to  his  own  common  sense.  Canfor  hav- 
ing refused  to  give  up  the  fleece  or  tile 
Mr.  Kenrick  told  Us  butler,  and  aaothei 
stable,  to  search  him  and  seize  the  note.  Can- 
for brought  dn  action  fbr  this  imprisoaneat, 
and  Mn  Kearick,  when  it  came  to  trials 
thought  fit  to  compromise  It  Tte  actaea 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  payment  of  M. 
and  the  costs.  A  good  deal  had  been  said  about 
Canfor's  motives,  but  he  did  not  care  what 
those  motives  might  have  beeik  TIm  booee  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  i  bat  since,  by  a  aoet  of 
God-send,  the  case  Imd  come  befbfo  them, 
were  they  to  shot  their  eyes  to  it?  The  n. 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  the  case  vas  not 
worthy  of  tlie  interference  of  the  hsnse.  If 
this  instance  of  violence  and  of 
use  of  the  authority  he  had  been  iatmated 
was  not  a  reason  why  the  conduct  of  a 
irate  should  be  investigated,  wliai  case  ooaid 
require  an  investigation  ?  It  was  said  that 
the  case  of  Franks  most  not  now  be  taken 
into  the  account.  He  did  not  want  to  do  so, 
hut  the  facu  of  that  case  had  I 
poblic  that  no  one  could  foi^get  them.  A 
of  wood  of  the  value  of  one  shilling  had 
stolen  from  Mr.  Kenrick,  for  widcb  he 
mttted  Franks  to  eaol,  and  after  ho  had  been 
confined  two  monras,  and  eipoasd>  to  oveiy 
privation,  offered  to  lei  him  eni  if  he  ureald 
plead  gnUty.  He  (Mr.  T.)  coald  not  help 
tfalokhic  that,  notwithstandhig  Us  opposition  le 
the  resointlons  of  his  learned  &endi  it  nronldaet 
be  the  rt  hon.  gent*i^  faalt  if  Mr.  KoMick  w«fi 
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Dot  p«rtoaded  to  quit  tb^  premlie*,  aod  not  in- 
l«rfiei«  fortber  with  the  adnuQistralion  of  j  UBiicc. 
U«  hadiftid  cliat,  in  IreluidYnagittnteii  imd  been 
oved  widvint  beiof  coovicted,  and  that  such 


a  pr»ctice  had  been  blamed ;  but  the  dilference 
betweea  thote  caies  and  the  present  was,  that 
bera  tbe  party  bad  been  convicted.    (Mr.  Pttl 
said  the  actloa  against  Mr.  Kenrick  was  a  civil 
oae.)     He  (Mr.  T.)  knew  it  was ;  but  he  was 
aura  tbe  rL  bon.  gent,  was  too  candid  to  cavil 
for  a  strict  interpretation  of  words  when  tbe  re- 
snlt  of  that  action  waa  in  fact  a  conviction.    It 
was  tbe  duty  of  the  Lord  Cbancellor,  or  of 
mioiatfera,  or  whoever  else  might  have  to  advise 
bia  Biajesty,  to  recommend  tbe  removal  of  Mr. 
KenriclL.    lie  liad  never  heard  of  a  case  more 
soapicioas  or  more  disgusting  than  this  {  and  he 
roald  not  imagine  any  person  less  fitted  to  dis- 
riiarge  the  dutius  of  a  magistrate  than  one 
who  Kid  conducted  himself  like  Mr.  Kenrick. 
Wbeiber  th«  resolution  of  his  learned  friend 
waa   tbe   best  they  could  adopt,,  he  did  not 
decide;    but  be  bad  no  hesitation  in  voting 
fur  IL    He  aaid  so  without  any  feeling  of  ill- 
will  towards  Mr.  Kenrick,  of  whom  be  knew 
■otbiBg,  and  with  whom  be  bad  had  no  com. 
maaicatloD.     He  knew  that  the  interference 
wttb  the  cflBdnct  of  magistrates  in  their  judicial 
capacttiea  waa  always  a  matter  of  delicacy. 
He  knew  that  it  was  easy  to  bring  charges 
against  them,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  rebut 
Ibose  charges ;  but  be  thought,  in  the  present 
case,  that  the  charge  bad  been  satisfactorily  sub- 
atanttaCed,    and  that  tbe  interfereoce  of  the 
heeae  was  aigently  called  for.    He  bad  himself 
often  reftised  to  present  petitions  against  raa- 
gistralee^  because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  tbe 
Datnre  of  tbe  complaint  against  them,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  iastrnmenlal.  in  fixing 
upon  theoi  tbe  imputationt  which  must  arise 
fiwoi  each  charges  being  printed  and  dispersed 
ibvoaybout  the  country ,  when  the  proof  might 
have  fallen  abort  of  tbe  farts  stated.  This  case, 
however^  be  thongbt,  bad  been  fully  made  out, 
and  be  implored  bis  M^oaly*s  ministers  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  denying  justice  to  tbe 
people,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  in  the 
mieda  of  all  watn  a  good  opinion  of  those  who 
were  intrusted  wi&  tbe  administration  of  it 
(hear). 

Mr.  Ctmumg  said,  be  fully  concorred  in  the 
la»t  aeotimeoi  of  bis  rt.  bon.  friend,  hut  before 
tbe  booae  came  to  the  conclusion  which  he  would 
preaa  upon  them,  they  would  do  well  to  con- 
sMer  whether  the  case  was  of  so  grat  e  a  nature 
aeto  justify  tbe  course  proposed  by  tbe  learned 
gent.  Nothing  coold  be  more  untrue,  than  that 
becaaue  siiniaters  were  not  prepared  to  go  all 
leagtbe  ia  censuring  tbe  conduct  of  Mr.  Ken- 
Hek,  tbey  tberefDre  approved  of  it.  The  qoen- 
lioavas,  whether  tbe  case  called  upon  the  house 
to  exerehe  that  highest  and  most  transcendent 
power  whleh  parliament  unquestionably  poe* 
•eased;  aod  if  it  did  not  (as  be  tfioiight  it  did 
net),  whether  they  should  pursue  an  interme- 
diate eourae  which  would  brand  Mr.  Kenrick 
with  an  fmpatation  which  would  render  'him 
powrrtiis  in  the  high  office  be  held*  and  ihus 
prudoce  a  great  public  mischief.  Wicbont  go- 
itig  Into  the  details  of  the  case,  he  was  decided* 
Jgr  of  opinion  that  neither  of  these  courses 
abovM  be  adopted.  He  bad  no  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Kenrick*.  hebad  no  partiality  in  bis 
fcvoar,  aod  yet  he  most  say  that  this  was  the 
•ao«i  trumpery  case  upon  wbicb  it  had  ever 
bom  yopased  lo  Ibnnd  iogiafo  a  charge.  Tbe 


whole  extent  to  which  It  reached  proved  only 
that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  been  guilty  of  an  Indis- 
creet and  culpable  want  of  temper  In  his  inter- 
view Hi:h  Canfor.  With  respect  to  the  search- 
warrant,  that  part  of  the  case  was  given  up. 
That  he  had  suffered  his  temper  and  his  discre- 
tion to  be  overcome,  could  not  be  denied,  nor 
coold  it  be  justified!  but  the  complaint  and 
provocation  must  be  taken  together.  Was  the 
loss  of  temper  in  an  interview  with  that  pro- 
voking individual,  who  had  lately  appeared  at 
tbe  bar  of  that  house,  so  great  a  crime  that  it 
could  only  be  sufficiently  punished  by  removing 
the  person  who  committed  it  from  bis  office 
of  judge  ?  He  could  not  in  bis  conscience  say 
that  it  deserved  any  such  punishment ;  and  aa 
that  was  the  oni  v  one  which  could  be  inflicted 
consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  country^ 
he  would  not  consent  to  adopt  that  other  mea- 
sure, as  unjust  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  those 
interests,  of  blasting  tbe  character  of  the  per- 
son accused,  and  yet  leaving  bim  in  the  pos^ 
session  of  his  office.  This  wan  the  short  view 
which  he  had  taken  of  the  subject,  and  which 
had  determined  him  not  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  learned  gent,  which  would 
be  nugatory  unless  they  were  followed  up  by 
an  address  to  bis  majesty.  It  coold  not  be  dor 
nied  that  flying  into  a  passion — the  only  charge 
proved  against  Mr,  Kenrick — ^was  a  moral 
fault  I  but  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  cau* 
tious  in  inquiring  into  the  private  life  of  per* 
sons,  because  it  might  happen  that  the  most  r»» 
Bpected  characters,  whose  public  conduct  waa 
without  reproach,  might  be  open  to  similar  in^ 
putations  in  their  private  habits. 

Mr.  H,  5«mmer  expressed  bis  astonishment  at 

the  view  taken  of  tbe  case  by  the  right  bon, 

gent.,  and  at  tbe  severe  s'ricturcs  which  had 

been  passed  upon  the  manner  in  which  Canfor 

had  given  bis  evidence  at  the  bar.     It  should 

be  recollected  that  this  man  was  a  person  of  no 

education,  and  that  he  bad  adopted  a  manner 

which  be  thought  would  evince  his  independr 

ency,  and  about  which  he  might  ajfterwarda 

boast  to  his  pot-companions,  when  he  detailed 

to  them  his  conduct  at  the  bar  of  that  houaew 

But  although  he  could  find  no  other  excuse  for 

that  manner  than  tbe  man's  vulgarity,  he  felt 

himself  bound  to  state  to  the  house  that  tbe 

facts  in  his  evidence  were  the  same,  without 

any  alteration,  as  those  which  be  had  detailed 

to  him  ten  days  after  they  bad  occurred.    Tbia 

consistency  (n  hile  there  were  so  many  induce* 

ments  to  vary,  if  he  had  been  the  man  he  had 

been  represented  to  be)  convinced  him  (Mr.  H« 

S.)  of  Canfor's  veradt}'.    Those  who  treated 

the  present  question  as  trifling,  did  ii\justice  to 

the  interests  of  tbe  public  i  and  tbe  statementa 

as  to  Mr.  Kenrick's  character  did  not  alter  tbo 

nature  of  the  transaction ;  and  that  was  a  point 

upon  which  there  might  be  two  opinions.  After 

so  much  as  bad  appeared  before  the  honae— 

after  tbe  intemperate  conduct  which  had  been 

proved  upon  Mr.  Kenrick — it  was  impossible 

to  leave  bim,  without  full  investigation,  in  tho 

discharge  of  duties  which  be  could  not  continue 

to  exercise  without  suspicion. 

Sir  Franci*  BurdUt  took  the  short  question  to 
be— a  question  which  the  house  was  bound  to 
pursue  in  any  shape,  and  by  all  available  in- 
quiries— whether  Mr.  Kenrick  had  or  bad  not 
exhibited  such  qualities  of  character  as  ought 
to  exclude  bin  from  further  filling  two  suck 
offices  as  those  of  justice  of  tbe  peace,  and 
judge  upon  a  circnal-    in  hit  opinion  ibia  \mA 
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decidedly  been  tbe  caie.     He  br  no 

Irht  io  which 


meani 
looked  at  the  traiMactioo  in  the  Wff 
It  was  attempted  to  be  preiented  by  the  boh. 
gente.  opposite  i  and  was  far  from  concnrriDif 
id  tbe  doctrine  laid  down  by  them,  that  persons 
in  office  sbonld  not  experience  the  anlinadyer- 
•lons  of  that  house,  unless  they  bad  been  goilly 
of  such  criminality  as  jastined  an  address  to 
the  Crown  for  their  removal.  If  c^entJemen  in 
those  situations  were  led  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  esempt  from  the  consequences  of  all 
minor  offences,  they  would.  In  all  probability, 
become  less  observant  of  their  duty.  But,  see- 
iag  that  it  was  too  late  now  in  tile  trssion  to 
obtain  all  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Kenrick 
mifht  think  necessary  to  his  Justification,  be 
should  advise  Us  learned  friend  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  opinion  which  the  bouse  had  already 
expressed  i  leaving  upon  ministers  the  respon- 
sibility of  declarinif  bow  fiir,  upon  their  own 
investigation,  tbe  resolution  moved  ought  to  be 
carried  into  operation,  and  reserving  to  him- 
self the  opportunity,  in  the  next  session,  of  in- 
quiring what  discretion  had  been  exercised.  In 
proposing  this  course,  he  desired  to  be  under- 
stood as  fully  ready  to  go  all  the  length  pro. 
posed  by  his  leameif  friend,  and  as  being  decid- 
edly of  opinion,  that,  upon  due  consideration, 
there  was  only  one  course  which  the  right 
boo.  gents,  on  the  other  side  could  adopt. 
He  concluded  by  observing-^whlle  the  bouse 
was  OB  the  question  of  dismissing  Judges 
— 4bat  there  was  a  petition  to  which  he  should. 
In  the  next  year,  call  Its  attention,  from  a  Mr. 
Thorpe,  late  Jndge  at  Sierra  Leone,  who,  as  It 
appeared  to  him,  had  been  dismissed  fh>m  his 
omce  upon  grounds  fiu*  lighter  than  those  now 
proved  before  the  house,  and  in  the  greatest 
degree  niyust  and  unsatisfhctoryi 

Mr.  W,  Cmaimay  said,  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  cast  upon  ministers  the  responsibility 
of  dismisring,  upon  their  own  Investigation,  a 
Jndfe  from  his  office,  against  whom  the  house 
had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  come  to  any  vote  of 
reprehension. 

fihr  F.  BwrdtH  said  he  had  only  referred  to  Mr. 
K«Brlck*s  removal  from  the  commission  of  tbe 


Mr.  IT.  CiNir<en«y  considered  that  view  of  the 

ise  still  more  extraordinary  than  the  other. 
Was  it  possible  for  ministers  to  come  to  a  reso- 
Intlon  that  a  gentleman  was  not  fit  to  be  a  ma- 
gistrate, aad  yet  allow  him  to  go  on  filling  tbe 
office  of  a  jndge  ? 

Mr.  Z>siraMM  said,  that  In  one  view  of  the 
cane  tbe  boose  seemed  to  difibr  very  little  in 
opinion.  When  a  rt  bon.  gent,  opposite.  In 
defending  Mr.  Kenrick,  spoke  of  his  conduct  as 
discreditably  intemperate,  and  biglily  blame- 
able,  this  was  cominc  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
tbe  tadignage  of  his  (Mr.  Denman's)  own  reso- 
lutions. Under  these  circnmstances,  still  maifr- 
tabling  that  bis  rcsolntlon,  la  its  fullest  extent, 
was  the  correct  one,  he  should  rest  satisfied 
with  tbe  bonse  having  pronoanced  no  declsloo 
upon  the  case,  and  sbonld  not  press  his  rote  to 
a  division. 

Mr.  Wpm  admitted  some  haste  and  intem- 
perance  in  Mr.  Kenrick*s  conduct  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  but  declared  that  his  conduct  as  a 
Jndge  k  Wales  had  always  given  the  highest 
ihlMictlon.  He  donbted  bow  far  the  severe 
dealings  with  Mr.  Kenrick  for  his  warmth 
wonM  fiwm  a  convenient  precedent.  Suppose 
It  were  to  be  made  a  question  bow  far  a  gvntle- 
ki  a  cosunitteo  of  that  bonae,  bad 


been  so  intamperate  as  to  commit  a  violent 
assanlt  upon  another,  was  fit  to  roBsain  a  mcia- 
ber  of  parliament  (hear,  hear,  and  great  laugh- 
ter) ?  He  believed  thai  there  bad  been  a  great 
many  admirable  judges,  whose  conduct  would 
not  have  borne  this  inquiry  which  waa  to  be 
inflicted  upon  Mr.  Kenrick.  In  concloaion,be 
would  say,  that  if  it  bad  been  proved  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  acted  from  corrupt  motives,  that 
would  have  been  a  sufiU:ient  ground  for  ad- 
dressing the  Crown  to  remove  him  from  bb  of- 
fice 9  but  no  such  fact  had  in  h'ls  opinion  been 
established,  and  he  thought  the  case  as  It  at 
present  stood,  waa  too  slight  to  require  any  no- 
tice to  be  taken  of  it  by  that  house. 

Mr.  Dmman  said  that  the  cases  of  a  choleric 
member  of  parliament  and  an  intemperate  ma- 
gistrate were  not  parallcL  The  violence  of  the 
former  could  injure  no  one  but  himself;  whilst 
the  intemperance  of  the  latter  might  prove 
hurtful  to  those  whom  it  waa  his  duty  to 
protect 

The  C3kairnum  then  ynt  the  question  on  the 
amendmentt  which  was  carried  without  a  di- 
vision. 

Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Home 

of  Lords. 

LORDS,  Fbidat,  Jult  1. — Tbe  Eari  of 
Liverpool  rose  to  call  the  attentioa  of  their 
lordships  to  tbe  state  of  the  Jnrisdictioa«f  the 
bouse  with  reptfd  to  appeals.  In  cooseqnence 
of  tbe  Immense  arrears  of  appeals  wbicn  had 
accumulated,  their  lordships  fonnd  tbenaelvea, 
a  few  sessions  ago,  called  upon  to  coaslder 
whether  some  means  could  not  bo  devlsad  for 
Ikcilitating  the  administration  of  josCice.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  tka  sub- 
ject, and  that  committee  made  a  report  in  the 
session  before  last.  What  the  state  of  things 
then  was,  would  be  seen  by  referesco  lo  the 
first  paragraph  of  tbe  report.  It  appeared  that 
the  number  of  appeals  and  writs  of  oimr  then 
existing  In  arrear  was  815,  oat  of  wbicb  ISO 
appeals  were  from  Scotland.  This  nnaaber,  io 
consequence  of  tbe  accumulation  wbicb  was  Io 
be  expected  in  the  conne  of  each  svcceedlng 
session,  rendered  it  probable  that  the  bonse, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  |lnceedingB,  would 
not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  appeals  in  arrrar 
in  a  less  period  than  five  years.  Tbe  cosmnil- 
tee  found  that  those  from  Scotland  were  aot 
only  the  most  numerous,  but  that  fbey  were  of 
the  description  wbicb  occupied  tbo  gioaHst 
portion  of  tbe  time  of  tbe  boaae.  The  qnestioa 
of  arrear,  however,  was,  tbe  dsfic«lty  which 
their  lordsMps  bad  to  encounter »  to  if  tbe  a^ 
rear  could  be  got  rid  of.  It  wonld  bo  easy  to 
decide  fiitare  appeals  in  tbs  ordinavy 
To  facilitate  tbe  decisioB  «if  caaas  fraa 
land,  an  eDdeavoiir  had  boon  ma  lie  by  a 
in  the  legal  proceedingt  to  separata  qaoai 
of  law  from  qaestlons  of  fibct.  This 
the  eflbct  of  which  must  bo  very  advani 
wasjast  coming  into  onefalioni  so 
lordships  might  be  confident,  if  they 
rid  of  the  arrear,  that  they  coald  te  an  pro- 
spectively without  any  difficolty.    Tbe 


of  the  conosittee  contained  a  number  of  valuable 


suggestions, 
mended,  that  m  cortain 
shipa  wonld  attend  daihr, 
five,  fsr  tbe  pafpnne  off 
jection  bad  beaa  asado  te 


mce ;  but  this  coane  was  flnallj  adopted,  and 
their  lordships  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
able  assistAoce  of  a  learned  lord  (Gif- 
ford),  who  had  devoted  much  of  hi»  atten- 
tion to  proceedings  in  appeal,  and  in  particular 
to  the  law  of  Scotland.  The  benebcial  eflects 
of  this  arrangement  were  soon  felt  on  its  com- 
ing into  operation  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
At  the  commencement  of  last  session  the  num- 
ber of  Appeals  was  Sd2,  and  of  writs  of  error 
74,  making  altogether  S56.  During  the  session, 
186  of  these  appeals  were  gone  through,  above 
40  of  them  having  been  struck  off ;  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  session  there  remained  only  170 
undisposed  of.  But  their  lordships  bad  to  look, 
not  only  to  the  number  of  appeals  they  decid- 
ed, but  to  the  number  of  new  ones  which  were 
brought  forward  in  a  session.  The  number 
which  had  come  in  on  the  commencement  of 
this  sesrion  was  52.  The  number  of  appeals 
then  standing  was  201,  and  the  writs  of  error 
S8,  nuking  only  8S9,  instead  of  S56,  as  at  the 
beginningof  the  preceding  session.  Of  this 
Daraber,  889,  Aeir  lordships  had  already  dis- 
posed of  186,  sn  that  there  remained  only  103 
undecided.  If  their  lordships  proceeded  in  this 
manner,  by  the  end  of  next  session  there  would  be 
left  only  86  or  87  appeals  undecided ;  but  whe* 
ther  lliat  number,  or  a  few  more  or  leas,  it  was 
evident  that  by  going  on  they  would  com- 
pletely conquer  the  difficulty  which  once  ap- 
peared insurmountable,  and  that  this  would  be 
done  independently  of  the  improvement  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  which  would  render  less  pro- 
bable 90  great  an  accumulation  of  appeals 
from  that  country  in  future.  It  had  been  said, 
however,  that  this  arrangement  would  only  give 
occasion  to  more  appeals  being  brought.  He 
did  not  think  so.  If  their  lordships  once 
showed  that  they  were  capable  of  promptly 
dincharguig  all  the  judicial  business  which  came 
l>efbre  thirm  —  IT  no  delay  were  expected,  so 
many  appeals  woald  not  come  before  them. 
The  decrease  of  appeals  during  the  two  last 
sessiom  fortified  him  in  his  opinion.  In  18^, 
the  number  was  50 ;  in  1884,  the  number  was 
39 ;  and  in  the  present  session  of  1885,  only  89. 
He  now  proposed,  that  of  the  five  days  of  every 
week,  oo  which  a  part  of  tlieir  lordships  sat  to 
hoar  appeals,  one  day  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  hearing  ot  those  which  should  come  In,  in  the 
course  of  the  existing  session.  If  this  arrange- 
BRnt  were  commenced  next  year,  it  would 
probably  have  a  considerable  effect  both  in  dis- 
posing of  appeals,  and  in  taking  away  the  in- 
ducement to  the  bringing  of  them.  The  result 
of  their  lordships'  decisions  might  also  be 
slated.  It  appeared  that  ont  of  86  appeals 
brought  during  the  session,  63  had  been  affirm, 
ed,  17  revened,  and  6  remitted.  The  arrange- 
meniB  which  had  been  adopted,  his  lordship 
saM,  had,  generally  speaking,  given  great  satls- 
fiactlon  lis  Scotland  ^  and  after  expressing  his 
sense  of  the  credU  due  to  the  committee  for 
originating  the  plan,  to  the  hooae  for  carrying 
it  into  efcct,  and  to  all  persons  who  assisted  In 
ita  exacation,  be  concluded  by  moving  for  cer- 
tafa  papers  relating  to  the  state  of  appeals. 


would  be  onoecetsary  for  hhn  to  go  into  detail 
upon  this  measure,  as  he  had  during  the  last 
session  fully  explained  his  object,  when  a  simi- 
lar  bill  was  rejected  elsewhere,  in  consequence 
of  his  refubal  to  allow  compensation  for  cer- 
tain sinecure  offices  which  it  was  said  would  be 
affected.  He  now  consented  to  introduce  a 
clause  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  such  com- 
pensations ;  although  he  retained  his  former 
opinion  that  the' bill  would  be  better  without 
it,  yet  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  others,  and 
was  anxious  even  at  this  expense  to  forward 
the  measure.  After  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  to  which  he  understood  in  its  new  form 
there  would  be  no  objection,  he  ihould  move 
for  die  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider 
of  the  sinecure  claims,  which  be  believed  would 
be  found  smaller  than  he  at  first  apprehended. 
He  then  obtained  leave,  and  brought  in  his  hill, 
which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  for  a  se- 
cond reading  on  Friday  next,  and  to  be  printed. 


Countjf  Courts^  Bill. 

COMMONS,  ToBSDAT,  Fas.  &— Lord  At- 
tkmfi  niaa  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  fadUlaia  the  recovery  of  tnsall  debts  in 
Walaa,  aad  ohaerYed,  thftt  U 


Frioat,  Maecb  4.  —  Mr.  SearUtt  presented 
a  petition  against  the  bill  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts,  stgne4  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law.  The 
learned  member  said,  that  he  considered  the  mea- 
sure introduced  by  his  noble  fKend  (Lord  Al- 
thorpe)  as  too  violent  an  innovation  on  the  ex- 
isting form  of  proceeding  to  obtain  the  tanctloa 
of  parliament. 

MowDAT,  Mat  8. — Lord  AUhmp  btoogbt  trp 
the  report  of  the  committee  oil  the  Oonnty 
Courts^  bill. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  In  consequence  of 
the  alterations  which  had  been  made  In  the  eoo^ 
mittee,  having  for  their  object  to  prevent  Hm 
increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  tb»  bill 
now  met  his  entire  approbation. 

FaiDAT,  Mat  ISL— Upon  the  report  of  reso^ 
lotions  upon  the  County  Courts*  bill, 

Lord  Aithorpe  argued  against  any  compenia* 
tions  being  granted  to  officers  of  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, for  the  loss  of  fees  arising  out  of  the  re* 
forms  made  in  the  courts  by  the  present  btIL 
The  compensations  proposed  were  to  be  granted 
for  the  loss  of  professional  profits,  against  aH 
the  known  chances  and  vicnsttodes  of  prolbe- 
sional  life.  He  objected  to  any  compensatioii 
being  made  to  any  individual  who  eonld  not 
prove  an  actual  loss  arising  out  of  the  present 
bUL 

Mr.  Hume  wanted  to  know  whether,  if  com- 
pensations were  given  to  those  who  saffiM-ed  la 
the  present  instance,  gentlemen  ware  prepared 
to  support  the  principle  of  giving  compsasa^ 
tioBS  to  all  who,  in  any  case,  should  suffer  a 
loss  of  fees  under  any  bills  of  reform  and  ho. 
provement?  The  claims  in  the  preaeat  case 
were  grounded  upon  the  argument,  that  the 
claimants  were  Injaied  in  offices  which  they 
had  acquired  by.  purchase.  For  his  part*  bs 
thought  that  the  sale  of  offices  in  conrts  of  jus- 
tice was  in  itself  a  great  evil,  and  the  first  step 
ought  to  be,  to  prohibit  any  sach  sale,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  any  claim  for  losses  saa- 
tained  by  a  reform  of  pnrchaaed  offices*  Tka 
whole  system  of  fees  was  penikions*ln  the  ex- 
treme. As  to  the  compensations  claimed  In  tha 
present  Instance,  apon  the  samo  principle  miglit 
compensation  be  claimed  for  losses  by  any  ma* 
nufiicturer  who  had  established  his  maaafactory 
up«»n  the  faith  4>f  lawa,  and  had  anstaiood  ii\iilry 
by  ap'akeratJion  Oif  such  laws 
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two  individnalB  io  the  borne,  the  compentttiont 
woald  never  have  been  beard  of.  The  noble 
lord,  who  was  the  origin  of  the  meaaore,  would 
never  have  consented  to  the  compensations,  but 
from  a  knowledge  that  without  acquiescence  In 
thb  demand,  his  bill  would  not  pass  through 
the  other  house.  What  a  state  were  they  re- 
duced to,  if  tliey  were  obliged  to  vote  away  the 
public  money,  merely  to  prevent  the  opposition 
to  a  useful  measare,  by  a  party  personally  in- 
terested in  the  abuses  which  that  measare  was 
intended  to  reform. 

TnuKSDAT,  Mat  19. — Lord  jUtkorpe  moved 
the  third  reading  of  the  County  Courts*  bill, 
which  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Alderman  fVood  proposed  a  clause,  by 
way  of  rider,  to  exempt  tlie  city  of  London 
from  the  effects  of  the  bill. 

Lord  jiithorpe  had  no  objection  to  the  clause, 
because,  in  the  old  County  Courts*  bill,  the  city 
of  London  was  not  included. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to,  and  added  to 
the  bill  by  way  of  rider. 

Mr.  Bright  proposed  a  clause  of  a  similar 
natnre  with  regard  to  Bristol,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  then  passed. 

LORDS,  TuESDAT,  JuwB  81.— The  house 
went  into  a  committee  on  the  County  Courts* 
bill,  when,  after  a  conversation,  in  \%hich  Loid 
ReduiaUy  Lord  BUei^orough^  Lord  DamUy, 
and'the  Lenf  CkancMor  took  part,  the  house 
resumed,  and  the  chairman  (Lord  Shaftesbury) 
moved  thai  the  report  bo  received  this  day 
three  months.  The  motion  was  agreed  io^  and 
the  bill  consequently  lost.  The  chief  ground 
of  opposition  stated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
the  measure  was,  the  want  of  a  clause  for  com-> 
pensating  thoie  officers  in  the  existing  courts 
whose  income  would  be  affected  by  the  passing 
of  the  bill.  His  lordship  recommended  a  com- 
mission to  Inquire  into  the  subject  before  any 
measure  should  be  snbmitled  to  parliament. 


Court  of  Chancery. 

COMMONS,  FaiOAT,  Feb.  18.— Mr.  J. 
WUUamt  moved  for  a  return  of  all  the  appeals 
decided  io  the  Court  of  Chancery,  between  the 
Hilary  terms  of  I8S3  and  1885 ;  and  the  causes 
upon  which  they  were  disposed  of,  dbtingoi<«h- 
ing  those  decided  by  judgment  from  those  which 
were  struck  out  of  the  paper.  Also  other  re- 
turns, which  went  to  show  the  state  of  the  bu- 
siness, and  the  general  rate  of  dispatch. 

Mr,  Pea/  objected  io  the  motion,  because  the 
usual  notice  was  not  given. 

Mr.  J.  WiUiatm  said,  that  the  irst  part  of 
the  motion  was  in  mere  contlnaation  of  returns 
Already  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Pul  would  not  object  to  so  much  of  the 
motion. 

Mr.  J.  WWUmt  moved  for  the  first-mentioned 
returns  accordingly,  and  gave  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  the  prooncUon  of  the  remainder.— 
Ordered. 

MoHDAT,  ApmiL  85. — Mr.  J,  VniUam*  beg. 

Kd  leave  to  ask  the  rL  hon.  Sec.  for  the  Home 
ipartment,  whether  there  were  any  prospect 
of  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  io 
Inqnire  into  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  being  laid  before  the  house  } 


Mr.  Ptd  nU  he  was  not  prepared  In  give  a 
satisfhctory  answer  to  Che  qnestioB.  Be  coold 
have  no  olScial  commnnlcatioa  widi  the  rosi. 
missioners  until  the  report  was  made.  As  to 
the  progress  made  in  tiie  inquiry,  or  the  sp- 
proximation  towards  tlie  completion  of  the  r. 
port,  he  possessed  no  official  WorsMtWk  H« 
would  advise  the  learned  member  to  addrevhis 
inquiry  to  the  learned  measber  for  Exeter  (Mr. 
Conrtenay),  or  some  other  member  of  the  coa- 
mission. 

VLf,Bromgkam  expressed  Ms  tnrprise  that  dto 
commission  had  not  yet  laid  any  infimnatioB 
before  the  house,  particniarty  as  the  Solidtsr- 
General  had  some  time  ago  informed  the  kmse 
that  they  might  soon  expect  a  **  partial  report** 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CcmUnaif  said,  it  would  be  improper  be 
him  io  attempt  to  fix  any  thne  at  whirh  (he  nr- 
port  of  the  commission  would  Ite  made:  hot 
the  commissioners  had  not  been  Idle,  and  had  do 
wish  to  delay  the  presentatioa  of  the  report. 
He  believed  be  might  say  that  the  report  voiM 
be  presented  in  the  course  of  the  oeasloa,  bst 
he  would  not  be  understood  as  pledged  id  that 
declaration.  He  was  rare  that  the  honsewooU 
see  the  propriety  of  his  speaking  so  gaardedlf , 
when  they  recollected  tkat  the  object  of  tke 
commission  was  to  inqnire  into  the  practire 
which  had  existed  for  centuries  In  the  bisi»« 
court  of  judicature  In  the  kingdosa.  Whatever 
his  learned  friend  might  think  oa  the  ssb- 
Ject,  the  commiskloners  were  of  opmios, 
that  no  alteration  should  he  made  In  the  pnc> 
tice  of  that  court  without  full  and  driihcnie 
discussion.  The  commlsBioocn  had  reviewed 
the  whole  practice  of  the  court  tnm  lis  very 
conunencemenl ;  and  before  they  conid  be 
prepared  to  recommend  any  hnprovcment  sf 
the  present  system,  they  must  tako  tine  io 
sider  the  subject  deliberately. 


TuBsoAT,  Mat  91. — Mr.  J,  ITUkms,  Is 
rising  to  preseut  certain  petitions  louchnm  Ak 
lays  and  other  grievances  In  the  Court  ofdaa> 
rery,  said,  that  although  it  would  bo  cosspelnt 
to  him  to  submit  to  that  house  a  disdnct  mstiss 
on  the  subject  to  which  the  petitiona  ivfrnvd, 
yet,  as  It  was  presumed  that  a  report,  whether 
partial  or  genera],  was  Shortly  to  be  kM  he- 
fore  the  boose  by  the  commlssfaners  appointrd 
to  inquire  into  die  forms  of  proceeding  k  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  he  prenrred 
such  motion,  as  there  might  eskt  a~ 
of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  ef^  P> 
before  that  report  was  presented.  But  of  life 
he  vras  persuaded,  that  there  did  not,  wkhaat 
the  doors  of  that  house,  exist  a  sis^ 
and  he  trusted  that  few  woald  bo  fann^ 
it,  who  were  not  satisfied,  that  no 
the  character  of  that  long  expected  irpart 
from  the  commlssiotteTS,  no  Imsg  failervalof  i ' 
would  be  suffered  to  elapse  vrttboat  • 
reformation  bemg  effected  In  the 
and  jurisdiction  of  that  court  (I 
There  was,  it  was  said,  a  limit  to  Ibshouraar* 
in  human  suffering.  But  there  w 
of  another  character.  In  the  disptay  of 
a  certain  clam  of  men  were  moat  ei 
and  hi  which  It  did  seem  that  the  preumi' 
mlssioneri  wore  not  deficient— a  palienre  as  m 
the  su firings  endured  by  other  people  (hrar. 
hear).  When  that  comasindoa  was  appotoled, 
he  felt  no  hope.  He  therefore  was  net  4feM- 
pointed.  He  had,  perhaps,  in  Us  view  Umi  eh- 
servation  of  Burke -^Ihut   Ktious 
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wonid  Devrr  cbooie  Ibe  anthore  a«d  abettoin  of 
tile  lyitem  to  bo  refonnod  as  Inttrumcnts  for  Its 
correctioo.  He  thoo^hf  the  appointment  no- 
thiof  but  a  parliamentary  manoenvre  of  the  rt 
hoo.  (tnt.  oppoute  (Mr.  Peel)  (boar,  bear). 
He  woold  admit,  that  if  he  tat  on  the  same 
fide,  bad  the  lame  object  as,  and  possessed  the 
coantemmce  of  the  rt.  hon.jEentH  he  might  haTo 
followed  the  lame  course  (hear,  and  a  laofh). 
Bot  he  wu  sorprised  that  the  ri^t  lion.  cent, 
coold  bare  mentioned  the  commission  with  a 
feriooi  countenance.  He  belioTed  tliat  not  OTen 
the  nrnTCft  of  his  Migesty*s  ministers^  from 
the  learned  lord  to  the  rt  hon.  sent,  conid 
penile  the  list  of  commisdoners,  and  reflecting 
00  die  oUect  for  which  they  were  appointed, 
coold  refrain  from  laofhter  (hear,  hear).  How- 
erer,  he  was  not  sorry  that  the  commisnon  had 
been  w  tardy  in  their  proceedings.  The  period 
which  (bey  nad  saflTered  to  elapse,  had  given 
(he  mtem  time  to  work,  as  the  phrase  was.  It 
hid  bronght  things  to  matority,  and  more  (iiUv 
showed  the  necnaity  of  the  reform  for  which 
he  hid  contended.  It  now  appeared  that  the 
noaber  of  causes  and  appeals  which  remained 
for  hetring  were  upwards  of  four  hundred. 
The  judgments  to  be  given  in  causes,  appeals, 
petiUoni,  and  other  '*  matters  and  things,*'  as 
they  expressed  it  in  that  court,  amounted  to 
liSOO  (including  the  causes  to  be  heard). 
Lookbg  at  tbe  mode  in  which  business  had 
proceeded  in  Chancery  since  the  year  1813, 
tnd  taking  the  average  of  causes  beard  each 
tear  in  that  time,  as  the  measure  by  which  to 
Jadge  of  tbe  future  progress  of  the  court,  the 
last  ciaie  now  on  the  list  would  come  on  for  a 
bearing  (he  would  not  say  when  for  judgment) 
u  fitrtj  years  from  the  present  date  (hear, 
bear).  The  evil  had  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
caJled  for  a  thorough  reformation  i  a  mere  re- 
▼Uioo  of  the  forms  of  proceeding  would  effect 
BO  beneflrlal  change  i  firom  the  present  com- 
Btnion,  therefore,  he  expected  nothing.  If 
^rty  years  should  be  considered  a  little  too 
loss  Ak*  tbe  duratbu  of  a  Chancery  suit,  or 
10,0001.  a  little  too  much  to  be  expended  on  it, 
Pfriiaps  they  would  receive  from  the  commis- 
•tioD  wme  inch  copious  relief,  as  a  reduction  of 
^  lime  to  twenty-nine  years  and  nine  months, 
And  of  tbe  expense  to  9,9991.  (hear).  He,  how- 
ever, did  no^  despair,  but  looj^ed  to  a  prompt 
i^formatioa  of  this  overwhelming  jurisdiction, 
so  noch  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  our 
roounoo  law.  If  such  evils  had  arisen  under 
the  direction  of  consummate  wisdom.  It  was 
rime  for  folly  to  see  what  it  could  do  in  the 
reform  of  them.  The  time  would  come,  when 
(he  (.ountry  woold  not  be  satisfied  with  going 
B«refy  tn  the  rind  and  surface  of  this  jarisdic- 
tioo— a  jurisdiction  depending  on  no  legal 
enactments,  nor  resting  like  the  common  law 
00  toy  immemorial  usages  (hear).  He  said 
ntting  on  no  immemorial  usages,  for  8ir  Wm. 
Bitckstoue  had  said,  that  though  there  had 
^eo  many  accurate  writers  who  treated  on 
cosrti  and  their  several  jurisdictions  before  the 
Period  when  the  time  of  immemorial  usage 
commenced,  not  one  of  them  had  taken  any 
sotice  about  the  equiUble  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  Chancery,— of  that  court,  which  had 
oow  iwolten  to  such  a  magnitude^  that  It  actu- 
^ly  reeled  and  staggered  under  its  own  weight, 
^oiae  persons  might  be  inclined  to  ask,  how 
^•s  Ibis  jurisdiction  founded,  if  not  in  legisla- 
II ve  enactment  or  in  immemorial  usage.    It 
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was  founded  in  the  conscience  of  the  keepers 
of  the  great  seal,  of  whirb,  as  they  had  gene- 
rally b^n  priests  or  lawyers,  he  would  say,  that 
it  VI  as  a  sandy  foundation  for  a  great  para- 
mount jurisdiction.  Selden,  In  speaking  of 
the  orinn  of  the  court  of  Chancery  and  its  way 
of  conducting  business,  m^de  use  of  the  follow- 
expressions : — **•  For  law  we  have  a  measure, 
and  know  what  we  have  to  trust  to  i  but  equi^ 
is  according  to  the  conscience  of  the  chancel- 
lor, and  as  It  is  shorter  or  longer,  so  is  equity. 
It  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  measured  by*  the 
chancellor's  foot  What  can  be  more  uncer- 
tain ?  One  chancellor  has  a  lone  foot,  another 
chancellor  has  a  short  foot,  and  a  tiiird  chan- 
cellor has  an  indifferent  foot:  and  so  it  Is  wltii^ 
tiie  chancellor's  conscience*'  (loud  laughter). 
Now,  if  this  were  a  fslr  description  of  thie 
foundation  on  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  Chancery  rested,  that  b^  itself  would  form  a 
sufficient  reason  for  Inquiry  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  of  Chancery,  even  If  there 
were  not  other  reasons  which  rendered  that  In- 
quiry unavoidable  s  such  a  task  could  not  be 
executed  by  a  commission  of  mere  lawyers, 
though  be  was  certain  that  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  present  conmiisslon  had  been 
engaged,  would  ultimately  tend  to  accelerate 
and  consummate  that  good  work.  It  would  be- 
come worthy  of  consideration  whether,  in  place 
of  such  a  system,  it  was  not  high  time  in  tiUs 
thinking  country,  as  Mr.  Cobbett  had  ironically 
called  it,  to  substitute  another,  and  attempt  a 
system  on  the  authoritative  foundation  of  the 
legislature  of  the  country,  ascertaining,  de- 
scribing, defining,  limiting,  and  laying  down, 
certain  rules  for  the  cuidaoce  of  suitors,  so  that 
they  might  in  future  have  to  trust  to  legislative 
enactments,  and  not  the  conscience  of  any 
chancellor  (hear).  It  was  Impossible  that  the 
country  woold  long  allow  the  question  to  re- 
main unexamined,  how  for  It  was  expedient, 
that  there  should  be  two  conflicting  systems  of 
judicature,  co-existing  in  the  same  country— a 
phenomenon  In  jurisprudence,  which  he  liad 
the  authority  of  Sir  William  Blackstooe  for 
x^yi'iltf  was  not  known  in  any  other  country. 
It  would  be  convenient  for  tbe  people  of  Eng- 
land to  learn,  whether  it  were  proper  that  by 
law  a  remedy  should  be  pointed  out  to  the 
suitor  for  a  grievance — that  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue  that  remedv  up  to  a  certain 
point — ^that,  after  he  had  advanced  so  for,  he 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  tribunal  In 
which  he  had  claimed  redress  to  another  tribu- 
nal, proceeding  upon  separate  rules,  and  act- 
ing upon  a  contrary  law — that  he  should  be 
forced  out  of  the  court  which  would  have  sub- 
mitted his  case  for  trial  to  a  jury  ot  his  coun- 
try, to  be  placed  in  a  court  of  eoulty,  where 
the  most  unsatisfactory  mode  of  tnal  was  pur- 
sued, by  admitting  written  interrogatories,  and 
none  else,  to  be  administered  to  a  witness  in 
one  place  by  an  examinant  in  another,  and  by 
leaving  the  effect  of  those  interrogatories,  In- 
defldite  and  uncertain  as  they  were,  to  be  after- 
wards judged  of  by  a  single  individual— that 
he  should  be  ton  from  a  tribunal  of  which  the 
rules  had  often  saved  the  constitution,  to  bo 
dragged  into  another,  which  acted  on  rules  in- 
telligible to  few  persons  and  beneficial  to  none ; 
and  that  when  he  had  arrived,  as  he  supposed, 
at  the  end  of  his  trouble,  when  he  had  made  the 
conrt  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  his  cane, 
the  court  of  Chancery  should  then  be  allowed 
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to  Interfere— «nd  till  then  It  wu  not  allowed  to 
ioterfere-T'to  render  unavailable  all  the  mea- 
■ures  be  bad  taken;  and  that,  too,  without 
grounding  its  proceedinft  on  a  single  affidaTit, 
though  the  result  of  them  was  to  rob  the  suitor 
of  the  righteous  fruit  of  his  judgment--namely, 
his  execution  (hear,  hear).  Circumstances  like 
these  must,  he  was  sure,  become  the  sfibject  of 
grave  inquiry,  when  this  commission  limited  to 
the  skirts  and  fringes  of  the  court  of  Chancery 
^— this  commission  for  entering  into  its  mere 
rind  and  surface,  and  for  not  proceeding  any 
further — this  commission  for  considering  how 
much  it  was  possible  to  shorten  the  distance 
between  the  first  subpcena  and  the  final  answer 
■honld  hav^  passed  away,  and  left  no  trace  of 
Its  existence.    The  circumstances  he  bad  men- 
tioned must  ere  long  form  the  substantial  and 
paramount  parts  of  some  legislative  inquiry. 
The  country  would  not  much  longer  endure 
that  an  equitable  jurisdiction  should,  after  a 
suitor  had  almost  reached  the  termination  of  an 
action  at  law,  take  that  action  from  a  court 
which  knew  the  facts  of  it,  and  place  it  in  ano- 
ther court  which  knew  nothing  of  tbem,  and 
which  compelled  the  suitor  to  incur  an  expen- 
diture  to  tenfold  the  amount  of  that  which  be 
had  previously  incurred  in  the  court  of  law. 
Whetner  the  present  commission  were  engaged 
in  such  inquiries  or  not,  it  would  be  fitting  to 
inquire  how  fisr  It  was  right  in  this  thinking 
country,  that  a  man,  who  bad  made  himself 
master  of  a   sum  of  money  under    circum- 
stances of  palpable  fraud,  should  be  able  to 
defend,  himself  successfully  against   all  sum- 
mary proceedbigs  for  the  recovery  of  It.    Was 
It  right  that  a  trustee  who  had  misapplied  trust 
money  In  bis  hands,  should  have  the  doors  of 
eonity  thrown  open  to  him,  so  as  to  find  refuge 
witbin  It  from  the  just  claims  of  those  whom  he 
bad  defrauded?    As  the  law  now  stood,  the 
•  person  injured  could  not  obtain  any  redress 
as  against  a  trustee  without  seeking  the  door  of 
the  court  of  Chancery,  which  the  moment  he 
entered  was  closed  for  ever  against  bis  escape. 
So,  too,  with  regard  to  executors.    An  estate 
might  be  worth  100,0(X)I.,  and  the  debts  upon  It 
might  not  amount  to  one  farthing.    The  pay- 
ment of  a  legacy  to  the  amount  of  IfiOOl.  might 
be  deferred  for  years,  if  the  executor  chose  to 
say,  "  Let  me  see  what  the  amount  of  this  estate 
is  before  I  pay  to  you  the  bequest  of  the  testa- 
tor.*'   In  so  plain  a  case,  which  required  and 
admitted  of  a  speedy  remedy,  the  legatee  was 
entirely  without  relief,  unless  he  thought  pro- 
per to  seek  it  in  that  odious  dungeon  the  court 
of  Chancery ;  from  which,  when  he  was  once 
immured  in  it,  he  seldom  escaped  without  loss 
of  comfort,  fortune,  and  life  (hear).    He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  people  were  killed  in  that 
court,  but  that  they  were  subjected  in  It  to  a 
species  of  living  death  in  the  anxiety  and  men- 
tal torture  to  which  its  proceedings  gave  rise, 
and  that  they  often   perished  by  starvation. 
Offing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  expended  and 
deprived  them  of  their  scanty  means  (hear). 
But  to  return  to  the  |>oint  from  which  he  had 
digressed.    Was  it  right  that  this  thinking  peo- 
pie  should,  in  two  such  cases  as  he  had  juht 
mentioned,  be  referred  for  relief,  as  it  was  In- 
sultingly and  mockingly  called,  to  the. court  of 
Chancery?    These  points  demanded  inquiry  i 
but  it  was  an  inquiry  that  ought  to  be  conduct- 
ed, he  would  speak  out  plainly,  not  by  lawyers 
either  ancient  or  modem— iwt  by  persons  either 
moving  in  the  trammels  or  ei\joying  the  emolu* 


ments  of  the  law,  bat.  If  it  were  to  be  racccss- 
fnl;  by  persons  possessing  greater  Inforaatiou, 
greater  intelligence,  and  mors  philosophy  and 
reasoning,  than  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  mesi. 
hers  of  the  profession.  His  observatioa  waa  hi- 
tendedto  apply  to  the  profession  generally,  aad 
to  himself  amongst  others.  Lettmg  that  point, 
however,  pass  for  the  present,  be  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  another.  Before  the  report  of  the  coss- 
mission  was  received  by  the  bouse,  the  time 
would  be  thought  to  have  arrived  for  consider- 
ing the  transfer  of  real  property  fas  England— a 
system  disgraceful  to  the  country,  and  matter 
of  ridicule  and  disgust  to  those  who  understood 
it,  and  saw  bow  It  was  managed  (hear,  hoar). 
In  all  ordinaiy  contracts  relating  to  persoosl 
property,  a  man  knew  what  be  nndertook  to 
buy,  and  what  he  undertook  to  give  for  iL 
For  instance.  If  he  bought  a  hme^  he  saw 
what  he  bad  to  receive,  and  he  knew  the  price 
he  had  to  pay  for  it.  But  if  he  purchaaod  land, 
even  to  the  amount  of  lOO/NNN.,  ho  wonld  an- 
dertake  to  say  that  not  eyen  the  rt.  hon.  gent 
opposite  (Mr.  Peel),  nor  his  leaned  friend  who 
sat  near  him,  no,  nor  one  lawyer  in  500—4^  the 
chosen  few  who  understood  diis  department  of 
the  law  were  not  more  than  half  a  doaen — 
would  venture  to  aflirm  that  they  were  re- 
ceiving  for  their  \€OfiO0l,  the  worth  of  100,0001. 
or  of  one  farthing.  In  point  of  feet,  they  knew 
no  more  upon  that  point  than  he  did  upon  the 
law  of  China  or  Hindostan  (hear,  aad  a 
laugh).  The  law  aflTectlng  the  transfer  of  rsal 
property  was  reserved  for  the  conslderatioB 
and  profit  of  a  select  few,  removed  from  the 
general  practice  of  the  profession,  whooe  wajw 
were  past  finding  out,  whose  moveoseatn  were 
no  more  to  be  determined  by  reason  than  those 
of  the  astrologer,  who,  to  use  the  laiynngc  of 
Hodibraa, 


**  Deals  in  destiny's  dark  couattlt 

And  sage  opinions  of  the  moon  aenB,' 


t« 


whose  principles  were  no  more  faiteUigihle  thm 
those  contoined  in  the  diciM  of  the  Magi,  or  la 
any  thing  else  that  was  purposely  hidden  frem 
the  understanding  of  mankind.  He  repeated, 
that  the  people  of  England,  and  even  09  law- 
yers out  of  100,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
principles  on  which  real  property  was  trans- 
ferred. Why  did  he  mention  that  fhct  ?  Bo- 
cause  it  was  one  of  those  out  of  which  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  fed — ^It  was  tiw  doabl 
thrown  upon  the  titles  to  land  that  filled  Its  in- 
satiate maw  with  so  many  dainty  asorsels— It  led 
to  the  filing  of  those  bills  for  specific  yoiiorm' 
ance  (to  use  the  slang  of  the  Court  of  Cnanccn) 
which  occasioned  such  delightful  pickings  fer 
the  Chancery  lawyers.  There  wna  likewise 
another  matter  for  inquiry,  which  he  thoufht 
the  bouse,  when  be  stated  it,  woald  consider  l» 
be  right  marvellous,  but  of  which  ht  woaM 
merely  say— • 

**  'lis  true,  *tls  pity,  and  pity  'tU  'tia  tno." 

If  any  gent  had  any  regard  for  the  credit  ef  the 
law,  what  would  be  think  when  be  heard  that  if 
a  man  died  wqpih  only  SOL  In  land,  which  he 
disposed  of  by  will,  and  a  doubt  arose  as  lo  Ms 
competency  to  make  such  a  will,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  ri;;bt  to  the  heir  to  demand  a  trial  of  the 
testator's  competency  before  a  jmrj  ef  ths 
country  i  whereas  If  he  died  worth  mfiOOL 
personal  property,  and  a  question  arnss  as  to 
his  competency  to  make  a  will,  it  was  impos- 
sible by  any  exertion  of  legal  skill  In  gel  thni 
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^aMdoB  frimed  into  wi  Iwm  to  b«  trfMl  by  dw  I  a  nwDber  of  pwikment.  Not  dlaC  h*  tbovght 
cooBtiy  (cries  of  no*  no*  from  «t|io  miniik  *'^--  -»«— -  *-»  *i^"i»*  -»-  «a..*.^.^.«»  .  w..«  ^i^* 
ferial  beochet)? 


no»  no» 

If  be  wore  #r^  in  tbat 
opinion,  be  liad  no  donbt  bnt  tbnt  lEfa  leanied 
friend  Cbe  Solicitor«General»  wonld  hereafter 
let  bin  ri^t,  and  point  out  the  mode  by  wbicb 
tbat  ieeno  waa  to  be  obtained  t  and  If  be  (Mr. 
W.)  bad  any  luiowledge  in  the  trade  of  the 
Jaw  (and  he  did  not  pretend  to  mncb),  tlie  ftict 
was  decidedly  such  ai  he  liad  stated  it  (hear, 
hear,  from  tlie  jniniitorial  l>encliet).  He  did  not 
exactly  know  what  that  cheer  meant.  Per- 
haps it  meant  to  say  that  the  conuniision  was 
already  o?er  bead  and  ears  in  coosideration  of 
tlie  point  he  had  suggested.  He  ibonld  be 
glad  to  bear  that  it  was  lo  :  bnt  he  was  afraid 
that  that  point,  as  well  as  some  otben  which  he 
had  mentioned,  were  points  of  important  and 
eswBtial  iaqoirr,  going  a  little  beyond  tlie 
forms  of  procedaie  to  which  he  beiioTed  that 
the  toboars  of  the  commimion  were  to  be  more 
particnlariy  directed.  There  was  another  sub- 
ject which  was  as  worthy  of  investigation  as 
any  of  thoee  to  which  he  had  before  referred  { 
apd  tbat  was,  bow  soon  it  might  be  expedient  to 
remove  the  lurisdlction  of  bmikmptcy  from  the 
Comt  of  Chancery,  which  had  no  immediate 
connoxloB  with  it  It  wonld  be  expedient  to 
enter  at  toe  nme  time  upon  a  revision  of  all 
the  proeeedtogs  in  banlmiptey,  eipecially  of 
dtose  wUcb  were  decided  before  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Chancellor.  On  this  point 
be  wonld  beg  leave  to  qnote  toe  opinion  of  a 
learned  gent,  who  was  not  accustomed  to 
ipeak  with  levity  of  what  be  (Mr.  W.)  called 
toe  antiqaated  errors  of  the  law,  bnt  who  in  a 
pamphlet  which  he  had  recently  pabllihed, 
nsd  aflrmed  that.  If  all  the  imaginations 
in  the  world  had  been  let  at  work  to  devise 
miichief,  it  would  have  been  next  to  impos- 
■ble  for  them  to  have  constituted  a  court  more 
calculated  for  the  end  propoied  than  the  bank- 
rapl  courts  as  they  existed  at  present  He 
sabmltted  that  this  statement  was  true  to  toe 
letter  i  and  his  reason  for  calling  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  It  now  was,  that  when  he  had 
int  mentioned  the  subject  to  toe  house,  it 
was  attempted  to  drive  him  from  it  by  unremit- 
ting astertions  that  to  toe  Court  of  Cliancery 
and  every  department  connected  wito  it  all  was 
riight ;  tbiat  there  was  no  delay  in  ite  proceed- 
ings; no  complatou  against  ite  forms,  no  ex- 
traotdinaiy  expenses  created  by  ite  jurisdiction 
—in  short,  that  there  was  nothtog  in  it,  eitoer 
done  or  said,  which  was  not  consistent  wito 
the  welfare  of  tlie  people  of  England.  Now 
that  he  had  an  admission  from  the  other 
side,  toat  every  toiog  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  would  venture, 
bat  wito  aU  due  deference  to  toe  members  of 
the  commission  now  sittfaig,  to  suggest,  if  it 
were  not  too  late,  and  thev  did  not  think  toelr 
inquiry  io  be  limited  to  the  mere  form  of  the 
proceedings  to  the  Court  of  Chancery — be 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  diem  toe  pro- 
priety of  maktog  these  necessary  and  fonda- 
sntal  changes  in  that  court.  They  might  be 
wito  perfect  safety,  because,  if  what  he 
alleged  agamst  the  court  were  correct,  he 
defied  say  man,  by  any  alteration,  to  make 
it  worse  (hear,  bear).  He  should  now  proceed 
lo  bring  forward  the  particulars  of  some  cases 
which  had  recently  been  placed  to  his  hand. 
For  the  corractnem  of  tbebe  cases  he  did  not 
leel  Umself  responsible,  but  merely  laid  them 
OB  the  tablcy  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 


them  open  to  donbt  or  controversv ;  but  that 
he  did  not  like  to  pledge  himself  to  that,  of 
which  be  had  no  personal  knowledge.  One  of 
the  petitions  he  had  to  present  was  entitled  to  tbo 
most  respectful  consideration,  as  it  came  from  a 
gent  of  high  honour  and  character.  This  was  tbo 
petition  if  Samuel  Palmer,  one  of  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  of  Newington.  The  pe- 
tition stated  toat  in  toe  year  1653  there  was 
granted  by  toe  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wal' 
worto  to  tlie  overseers  and  churchwardens  of  too 
parish  of  Newington,  a  piece  of  land  of  which 
the  rente  and  proflto  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  parish.  In  the  monto  of  August 
1880,  the  trustees  of  the  charitjr  filed  a  petitton 
to  toe  Court  of  Chancery,  stattog  that  the  an- 
nual tocome  of  toe  property,  which  had  for- 
merly been  small,  was  now  tocreased  to  fiOOI. 
a-year,  and  pray  tog  that  it  might  be  referred 
to  (he  Master  to  determine  in  what  manner  it 
should  hereafter  be  applied.  Tbat  petition 
was  heard  on  the  4to  of  November  1890,  befbro 
the  Vice-chancellor.  He  referred  it  to  tbo 
Master.  In  two  years  and  four  months  after- 
wards toe  master  made  his  report  ;  and  by  that 
report  he  took  away  toe  jurisdictton  over  the 
rents,  and  proflto  from  toe  overseers,  and  gave 
it  to  the  trustees.  .Agatost  that  report  the  pe- 
titioners presented  a  petition  to  toe  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  the  15to  oi  August  18SS,  and  on  tbo 
ISto  of  April  the  trustees  presented  anotoer  pe- 
tition, praying  that  the  report  should  stand 
confirmed. "  In  August  1883,  the  Master,  whom 
the  Chancellor  had  ordered  to  revtow  his  report, 
restored  the  jurisdiction  to  toe  overseers.  In 
October  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  over* 
seers  to  toe  Lord  Chancellor,  to  have  that  re- 
port confirmed.  A  petition  opposing  this,  wss 
presented  by  the  trustees  In  November.  In 
August  a  supplemental  bill  had  been  filed  by 
the  trustees,  so  toat  to  November  1883,  thero 
were  three  petitions  befbre  the  Lord  Chancel, 
lor  respecting  this  charityj  all  waiting  for  his 
aiyudicatton.  And  here  he  begged  leave  to 
state,  tbat  between  toat  latter  period  and  the 
present— for  the  matter  nnfortunately  was  still 
pending — two  questions  had  arisen  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  be  had  no  doubt  that 
his  learned  friend  would  tell  them  required  some 
deliberation,  and  which,  for  any  toiog  he  knew 
to  the  contrary,  might  really  deserve  It  The 
first  was,  bow  for  tlM  present  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Walworth— namely  toe  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  had  a  right  as  visitors  to  toterfere 
wito  the  charity.  This  question  he  ought  to 
state,  was  suggested  on  affidavit  by  the  solicitor 
for  the  trustees,  on  his  own  suggestion,  and  not 
at  toeir  instance  or  request  The  second  ques- 
tion was,  how  for  toe  overseen  of  toe  poor  for 
the  parish  of  Newtogton,  who  were  now  ap- 
pototed  under  a  local  act,  were  overseers  as 
contemplated  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  Tbo 
great  and  eminent  lawyers  of  the  Conrt  of 
Chancery  might  say  that  toe  conbideratlon  of 
these  poiinte  was  wise  and  necessary ;  but  to 
toe  nnderstandtog  of  toe  petitioner  It  appeared 
quite  the  reverse*  He  could  not  understand 
why  forty  attendances,  when  toese  petitions 
were  in  tile  paper,  but  when  they  were  not  evep 
touched,  amounting  to  561.  6s.  8d.,  witoont 
reckoning  the  fees  of  counsel  to  sustain  them, 
were  wise  and  necessary  i  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  16  attendances  at  times  when  tbo 
matter  was  not  heard  but  only  mentioned, 
amounting  to  30L  ISk  4d.9  making  wito  the  ex- 
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penea  above  entunerated,  861  odd,  wei%  wise 
■ad  neceitary.  He  could  oot  <|eite  ender- 
dtaad  why  it  wu  wiie  and  netiefiary  thai 
0ve  yean  shoold  peas  away  dnriag  whith  the 
whole  or  at  least  part  of  the  charity  waaaua' 
peaded.  In  Ihat  time,  oat  of  40  individaais 
who  benefited  hy  thb  charity,  nine  had  died,  aad 
none  had  been  elected  to  fill  their  placet.  In 
that  tine  1001.  had  been  accamnlated  to  the 
funds  of  the  cbaritv  {  and  the  petitieaer  could 
not  lee  how  it  was  ia  theory  just,  or  in  practice 
useful,  that  this  accuAiifletion  should  be  With- 
held fron  those  for  whose,  benefit  it  was  iar 
tended.  Indeed,  the  petitioner  coold  not  coar 
prebend  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  many  of 
the  charges  in  thb  biU  <tf  costs,  of  which,  withr 
their  permhsion,  he  would  read  a  fow  Items  to 
the  house.  (Here  the  learned  Gentlemen  read 
the  followinff  extracts'  from  the  bill  of  costs, 
wUch  excited  gfoat  laughter  ia  the  boose)  t — 
1984.  £»  «•  d. 

Dec.  6r— Attendifig  Court,  three 

Jetitions  in  the  paper 
>r  j  odgment,  when  the 
Lord  Cimaeellor  went 
partiallv  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  reqnested  to 
be  fumlriied  with  the 
repealed  ideal  act, 
trhfch  he  said  hewoold 
read,and  give  Us  j  ndg- 
ment  to-morrow    -    - 

7ir— AttencUng  Court  all  day, 
three  petitiona  in  the 
paper,  when  his  Lord- 
ship said,  •^he  had  to 
leave  early,  but  would 
aot  foil  giving  his  J  ndg- 
Ment  tCHmorrow  morn- 
ing"   

8.-^AtteBding  Court  all  day, 
three  petitloas  In  the 
paper  for  judgment, 
when  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor adverted  to  the 
Suestion  of  jurisdic- 
on,  which  he  desired 
to  be  again  spoken  to, 
and  requested  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury ,  they  being 
the  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Walworth,  should 
attend  him,  and  ap- 
pointed Saturday  next 
for  that  purpose  t  aad 
requested  to  be  ia- 
Ibraied  as  to  the  mode 
of  appelating  over- 
seers at  the  tiBMihe 
Charity  was  founded* 

IL^Attending  Court  all  day, 
three  petitions,  when 
the  si^ne  were  called 
on }  and  Mr.  Shadwell 
applied,  on  the  part  of 
the  Dean  aad  Chapter 
of  Canterbury,  to  let 
the  petitions  stand 
over,  an4  the  same 
were  ordered  till  the 
first  seal  before  Hilary 
Term,  to  give  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  aa  oppor- 
tunity of  ronsid(Bring 
vrhat  course  they  should 
take 2    0    0 
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Jan.  llv— Attendlsqr Court oiilhiue 

SBtitioas,  when  Mr- 
hadwell,  on  the  part 
of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter, slated  he  was  not 
prepared  te  goon ;  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor 
ordered  the  same  te 
stand  for  tUs  day  fort- 
night peremptorv  -    - 

89ir«nAttendlng  Court  an  davr, 
three  petHhrns  on  Ihe 
paper,  but  sasn  not 
called  OB 

86.^The  lihe  attendance  this 
day    - 

S7.r^The  like  attoBdance  this 
day    «....• 

ta--7he  libs  attendance  this 
&my    -    -    - 

fil^.^AttendlHg  Court,  thne 
petitions  te  the  paper  i 
same  caNed  en,  and 
oniercd  to  stend  for 
Taesday  next,  for  Ok 
Dean  aad  Chapter  to 
prove  themselves  em- 
ailed  te  teierfove  te 
this 
Feb.  l^— AtteadingCourtalldayi 
three  pelitioBs  te  the 
pscper,  but 
called  on 
4— Attending  court  all  day  i 
teree  petitions  fa  na 
paper,  but  same  not 
called 
§.— The  like  attendknca  te 
Court  this  dayi  three 
petitions  te  the  paper 
••—The  like  attendance  this 
day    •-.•«. 

10— The  lihe  attendaace  ikb 

day   ,.----    - 
1  l^The  Uke  attendance  Ikb 
day    -•-••. 
83.— Attending  Court,  when 
the    Lord   Cbanceller 
directed  the  Regielrar 
to  put  the  peHtlens  In 
the  paper  for  Taesday 
next  --..-•. 
<«  Thb,**  said  Mr.  WUIIams,  •«  Is  a 
notaadat ,  aa  it  is  only  fis.  8d.,  and 
nor  11.  lOL*' 
March  I. — Attending  Coart  on 

petittens ;  same  te  the 
paper,  and  called  on, 
whea  die  various  potels 
suggested  by  the  Court 
were  agate  argued  at 
soBDe  length,  and  his 
Lordihip  promiaed  te 
give  his  jadgmeat  thb 
day  week    -    •    -    • 
&— Attending  CouH ;  bat  the 
Loc4  Cbsncdlor  dM 
not  give  jndguieat  ao» 
cording  te  hb  prembe 
Although  there  had  been  aU  these  a 
the  part  of  the  solicitor.and  all  thea 
the  part  of  the  Lord  Cfaancrllor,  the 
not  yet  been  broagbt  to  a  decision  (hsarV 
next  petition  whid  he  bad  to  praaem 
of  Mr.    Walter    Uwoywood    Yate, 
scribed  himself  as  an   indlvMnal  eallllcd 
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MUtei  in  the  cooatifti  of  Worceiler,  GloocMler^ 
and  Hereford,  which,  however,  it  wai  in  viiB 
for  liim  to  attempt  to  recover,    as  he  had 
oot  tile  pecuoiary  means  which  a  nan  ought 
to  pouew   before  lie   embariied  in  the  dan* 
feroQi  voyage  tlu-oogb  the  shoal*  of  Chan- 
cery.   To  give  the  house  an  idea  of  the  oo- 
ormons  expenses,  to  wliich  .it  was  believod 
tiiat  proceedings    in   that    coort   necessaciiy 
gaTo  rise,   he   stated  that  a  late  respected 
member  of  that  hoase,  Mr.  Rkardo,had  left  by 
his  will  the  sum  of  fiOgOOOLasanest-eggto  pm- 
vide  funds  for  the  defraying  of  any  ezpences  to 
which  lys  heirs  might  be  put  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  defence  of  their  title  to  the  e»- 
tates  in  question,    thereby  giving  his  opidon 
of  what  be  conceived  likely  ta  be  the  result  of 
being  drawn  by  any  unfortunate  circunntanee 
into  that  most  dreadful  and  mo|t  vexatious  of 
£o^ish  courts.    He  would  read  the  last  para* 
graph  but  one  in  this  petition  to  the  house,  be- 
canae  be  considered  it  as  worthy  of  its  iHMt 
delOMrmte  attention.     It  was  as  follows  s«- 
*'  Toor  petitioner    humbly  submits  that   the 
means  of  addressing  that  court  shoidd  be  afbrd- 
ed  to  all  subjects  of  the  realm  with  equal  &. 
cilily,  and  that  in  atfording  such  means,  the 
Honae  of  Commons  will  be  conferring  a  great 
benefit  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  sMre  sen- 
aibly  felt  by  all  classes  than  the  reduction  of 
any  impost,  or  the  repeal  of  any  tax."    The 
next  petition  which  he  had  to  present,  was  a 
petition  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gower, 
who,  he  believed,  was  connected  with  the  fa- 
mily   of  the. Marquis  of  Suffbrd.    The  peti- 
tioaer  stoted^  that  he  had  been  left  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Qaeensberrv  an  annuity  of  SOOl  a^ 
Tear  i  and  declared  that  there  was  a  provision 
Inldagnce's  will  requiring  the  trustees  to  in. 
Test,  immediately  after  his  death,  as  much  stock 
in  tbe  3  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities  as 
wonid  secwe  io  the  petitioner  such  an  annuity. 
Shortly  after  the  Duke*s  decease,  his  property 
was  thrown  into  Chaacerv  by  the  execntorr  of 
his  wilK-a  measure  of  which  the  petitioner  did 
not  complain,  though  he  did  of  the  delays  of 
fho  Court  of  Chancery.    Thb  was  in  16ia  For 
■even  year^  though  there  were  avowedly  large 
funds  n  the  court  belonging  to  the.  estate,  the 
petitioner  did  not  receive  one  farthing  of  his 
annaity    (cries  of  no,   from  the  mmtoterial 
benches).    He  believed  the  Ikct  4o  be  so-<-at 
any  rate,  such  was  the  assertion  of  4he  peti- 
tioner.    At  the  end  of  those  seven  years  the 
petitioner  received 'bne-foarth  part  of  the  ar- 
remtm  due  to  him.     Three    years   had    since 
elapaed,  butiiie  petitioner  had  received  no- 
thing HMre  I  so. that  there  ware  now  aivears  to 
the  amonat  of  1,3861.  due  to  hnn,  though  the 
fonda  belonging  to  the  estate  were  ample  and 
ahnoat  iaexhaustible;  The  petitioner  calculated 
the  loaabe  had  anfered  by  the  non-payment  of 
these  arrears  at  simple  interest  at  11001.,  and 
at  compound  Interest  at  14001.    He  further  caU 
calatcd,  that  if  the  money,  as  it  had  accumulat- 
ed«  had  been  purchased  into  the  funds,  it  would 
at  this  time  have  made  a  difference  to  him  of 
83XM.    To  eempensate  him  for  this  damage,  he 
had.  the  -aatisfaetion  of  heiag  Cold  that  every 
thin^  was  done  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  e%oi^  (bear).    That  might  be  very  ine  sa- 
tisfeclion  for  the  boo.  gents,  opposite^  but  it  was 
very  cold  comfort  to  this  petitioaer.    He  there. 
fore  Aomgjtd  bis  case  worthy  of  the  notice  of^the 
henee,  and  recoBMnended  it  to  their  considera. 
tioB«  srlththiapiecaof  infonnation-^that  auuiy 


anaaitaohi  under  "the  Duke  of  Qneensberry's 
will  had  been  compelled  to  hide  their  heads  in 
workhouses,  in  consequence  of  the  non-payy 
moot  of  their  annuities,  for  which  there  wei^ 
f«n4s  enaugb  .in  ti^e  Coud  of  Chancery,  had 
d^y  not  been  locked  up  by  the  proceedings  iq- 
stitnted  in  it.  The  next  petition  which  be  bad 
to  present  came  from  an  individual  who  had 
ai^plied  to  him  urith  Almost  as  much  importunity 
as  be  had  used  tewarda  Miort.,hQn.  gent,  opr 
pofilc-— ^e  meant  Mr.  Gourlay.  The  petitioner 
stated  that  he  M  presented  two  petitiaos  be- 
fore,  to  which  the  house. had  paid  littie  atten- 
il^n*  He  dated  thaorigin  of  bis  ruin  from  the 
day  In  which  he  was  forced  to  enter  into  the 
Cpmrt  of  Chancery.  He  detailed  some  of  the 
atcugglea  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  hi  it, 
stated  that  ha  had  recently  been  victorious  in 
two  issues,  botjaddod,  that  his  victories,  like 
those  «f  ^.yrrhui,  had'almoft  been  as  fatal  to 
him  as  defeats*  He  declared  that  the  benefii 
of  them  had  been  nothing,  aod  that  retreat  from 
the  contest  oppnared  to  him  now  to  be  the  only 
gooid  Jbe  could,  obtain.  He  prayed  the  house  to 
assist  him  in  that  object.  He  said  he  had  a 
manual  of  his^  own  case  in  readiness,  and  that 
lie  whdMd  the  bouie  would. afford  him  aid  to 
print  iu  .The  next  peaiion  which  he  had  to 
preteBt  waa  from  an  individual  of  the  name  of 
Joseph  Eastcotte*  who  was  now  confined  in  the 
Fieet-prisony  onder  an  attachsiient  from  the 
Coifrt  of  Chancery.  This  individual .  stated 
himself  to  be  more  than  71  years  of  age,  and 
that  he  had  been  committed  for  net  answering 
certain  ioteirogatories.  He  had  now  been  in 
confinement  two  years  and  five  months.  The 
petidon  stated,  that  befote  his  cbmmilialf  he 
was  living  at.  a  village  near  I^incoln ;  that  Iw 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  law  pro- 
ceedings} and  that  he  had  trusted  every  thing 
relating  to  this  suit  to  his  fnend  Brown,  and  to 
thejoIicit«ir  .whom  be  had  employed.  It  then 
proceeded  to  say,  that  certain  interrogatories 
were^  filed ;  tl«at  an  answer  to  them  was  not  pot 
in  in  lime;  aod  that  the  consequence  was  thathe 
had  bern  committed,  not  to  the  county  gaol  at 
Lincpin,  but  io  the  Fleet-prison  in  London,  by 
afpisrial  mesaepger,  at  an  expenie  of  no  lem 
Oum  JM)I  Until  those  costs  were  paid,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  petitioner  could  not  be  cleared, 
aadjie  himself  could  not  be  heard  in  court. 
For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  immediately 
subsequent  jto  his  committal  to  the  Fleet,  hie 
was  entirely  bereft  of  his  intellects;  that  in 
thfit  interval  his  friend  Brown  diod,  and  that  he 
must  haire  diif  d  too  from  want,  had  it  not  been 
from  the  kindnem  of  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
prison;  and  the  humanity  of  one  of  his  fellow- 

Eriionersi  The  petitioner  further  stated,  that 
a  had  no  means  whereby  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  had  been  incurred  in  the  execn- 
tkm  of  the  attachment  against  him,  though  he 
had  now  put  in  his  answer  to  the  interrogato- 
rie«.  He  remained  in  the  Fleet  prison  at  this 
moment,  and  there,  he  said^  he  must  remain  till 
the  end  of  his  life,  if  the  house  did  not  exer- 
cise its  humane  and  necessary  interference  in 
his  behalf.  He  asserted  that  many  Individuals 
in  that  prison  were  similarly  situated,  and  that 
the  course  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was,  not  to 
inquire  why  no  answer  had  been  put  io,  but  to 
proceed  to  imprison  the  oiTender,  no  matter 
whether  hb  efence  proceeded  from  ignorance 
and  inadvertency,  or  from  deliberate  ebsUaacy. 
The  only  i«maining  cane  which  he  had  to  state 
wasthatofTunbridge  schools  The  caiOtifaa 


i«AW.--^Ciiiirf  pf  Chanmi^ 


'Iwawa  Id  t|M  proftMlop  m  **  TkaAUtnutiJQp^ 

nercl  ▼.  thB  Skhtnen*  Compamjf  (*'  and  the  ob- 
ject of  It  was  to  recover  an  estate  for  tbe 
vcbool,  worth  from  4«000l,  to  6^0001.  a  yean  In 
the  year  1890,  the  caio  waa  heard  before  hia 
Honour^  tbe  Vice*CbanceUor,  and  wai  prompt- 
ly decided.  There  waa  an  appeal,  as  there 
ailwayt  woold  be  where  there  wai  money  to 
•upport  it,  from  the  decision  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor to  that  of  the  I«ord  Chancellor  i  and  that 
appeal,  after  standing  for  just  one  year  and 
^ight  montlH  before  mi  lordship,  at  last  came 
on  for  hearing.  It  was  heard,  and  the  Lord 
Chaacellor  conlinned  the  decbton  of  the  conrt 
below,  on  tbe  correctness  of  which  lie  under- 
stood It  was  Impossible  to  barboor  a  single 
donbt  In  1821,  on  another  petition,  the  de- 
cisioa  was  the  same  way.  The  case  then  went 
into  the  Master's  office,  and  there  It  remained 
two  years.  Death  then  took  off  the  Master, 
and  the  case  then  went  to  another,  who  sacceed- 
•d  hlnk  He  had  exerted  himself  no  doubt  to 
the  utmost ;  but  in  spite  of  all  hb  exertions, 
the  matter  was  la  Chancery  still.  It  was  now 
In  the  seventh  year  of  its  age,  and  how  much 
older  it  might  grow  was  a  point  he  would  not 
pretend  to  determine.  The  income  la  dispute 
lie  had  before  told  them  was  between  4,0001. 
and  6,0001.  a-year  |  and  all  parties  had  agreed 
that  It  should  be  applied  In  Increasing  the 
amount  of  exhibitions  belonging  to  the  school. 
One  generation  of  boys  had  been  defrauded  of, 
or  if  that  were  loo  strong  a  word,  had  lost  the 
benefit  of  these  exhibitions  i  and  another  gene- 
ration of  boys  was  likely  to  have  the  same  loss 
to  submit  to,  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  unfor- 
tunately laid  fost  hold  of  ail  the  funds  In  dis- 
I^ttte.  Let  the  Vice-chancellor  decide  prompt- 
y-<4iay,  let  the  Lord  Chancellor  do  the  same  i 
let  there  be  doubt  upon  the  question  or  no 
doubt.  If  property  were  Involved,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  fixed  Its  fangs  into  It ;  If  there  were 
BBoney,  it  fattened  upon  It  i  if  there  were  life, 
it  fed  upon  it  (bear).  The  evil  was  not  of  mo- 
dem creation  I  It  existed  150  years  ago,  as 
Butler  bore  testimony  In  Hudibras.  For  the 
knight,  after  he  had  tried  every  means  to  win 
the  widow,  direct  and  indirect^— and  direct 
means  were  always  the  best  to  bepunued 
la  such  cases  —  after  he  had  aiMUied  her 
with  all  the  artillery  of  sighs  and  glances,— 
after  he  had  attempted  to  draw  her  into  an 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  had  tried,  but 
in  vain,  many  other  amatory  proceedings,  re- 
ceived the  advice  of  his  sauire  to  write  her 
**  a  love-letter  In  Chancery,''  wUch,  he  stated, 

**  Would  bring  her  o'er  to  be  his  wife. 
Or  make  her  weary  of  her  life"(a  laugh). 

Ha  would  undertake  to  say  that  the  widow 
would  have  consented  to  take  In  the  knight,  the 
squire,  **  the  camp,  the  pioneers,  and  all,"  ra* 
ther  than  take  In  that  bill  of  Chancery,  which 
was  as  great  a  nuisance  150  years  ago  as  it  was 
at  present  (a  laugh).  Relief  was  to  be  obtained 
thronghthe  House  of  Consmons,  and  through 
■o  o^r  quarter  (hear).  Of  the  commlMioa 
BOW  sitting  he  would  sav  nothing  i  into  Chance- 
ay  it  had  been  cast  and  thrown,  and  be  anticipa- 
ted that  at  no  distant  time,  the  house  would  re- 
ceive a  suppliant  petition  from  the  memliers  of 
It,  praying  to  be  oelivered  from  the  Irrelleva- 
ble  court  into  which  they  had  been  cast  by  the 
■aacsuvre  of  the  rt  baa.  secretary.  He  ex- 
pected no  good  from  the  sitting  of  that  commis- 
sion  I  la  that  hoasoy  ud  la  that  honia  alooay 


conld  tha  recoTery  of  the  Conrt  of  Chaacary  ba 

effected  from  tbe  diseases  which  beset  IL  A 
committee  of  that  house  or  nobody  must  be  the 
surgeon  to  accompliiih  the  cure.  It  was  In  Taia* 
to  tell  him  of  lawyers  roforming  themvelvea 
(hear)--of  courts  of  justice  sitting  apoa  ibeir 
own  abuses,  and  flogging  tbemaelves  out  of 
their  jurisdictions  and  their  fees  as  Saacho 
Pansa  flogged  himself  out  of  bis  vices  and 
peccadilloe  (bear).  Whatever  might  bo 
thought  or  said  within  the  walls.'of  parllameat, 
the  people  of  Bngland  knew  full  well  that  from 
such  proceedings  no  am<^ioration  of  tbe  system 
could  be  rationally  expected.  It  was  there- 
fore incumbent  on  the  liouse — for  the  lime  waa 
now  como— to  take  some  decisive  step.  The 
rt.  hon.  secretary  opposite,  bad  got  rid  of  400 
statutes  at  one  blow  in  bis  attempt  to  amead  the 
system  of  juries.  He  trusted  he  would  follow 
up  tbe  blow  and  give  effective  support  to  re- 
formation in  other  quarters.  There  waa  one 
splendid  act  which  bore  tbe  date  of  tbe  relga  pf 
James  I.,  and  which  required  that  that  Iwase 
should  annually  resolve  itself  into  a  comasittee 
for  the  considention  of  matters  of  justice.  The 
forms  of  this  committee  still  remained,  no  great 

Sneral  benefit  had  accrued  of  late  times  from 
i  application.  Some  specific  and  crying  griev- 
ance. It  was  true,  bad  occupied  attentions-some 
partial  ameliorations  had  been  attempted— some 
patch  of  purple,  or  black  had  been  applled«» 
*'  Purpureus  late  oui  splendent  unns  ot  allei^* 
AsBuitur  pannns-^*' 

but  no  great  leading  reforaution  had  been  ef- 
fected. Tbe  subject  had  never  been  ceauidered 
as  a  whole — ^never  looked  upon  with  an  enlarg* 
edand  comprehensive  e^e,  and  therefore  the 
microscopic  glances  which  were  occaalaaBl^ 
taken  at  it,  had  only  served  to  reader  coafasrm 
worse  confounded,  to  bring  the  geacfal  system 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  mSkH  it  what  It  waa  a 
disgrace  to  the  country  (hear,  hoar).  What 
else  but  a  disgrace  was  it,  to  be  behind  a  "lelcb- 
bonrlnc  country,  In  so  yaluable  an  iastitatioa  aa 
that  oflaw,  and  in  such  essential  reqalsltas  aa 
the  expedition  and  cheapnem  of  its  s^lalstre- 
tion  ?  And  yet  this  was  the  condition  of  Eaglasd 
at  this  time  as  compared  with  France.  When 
be  deplored  oa  tbe  part  of  his  own  country  lUs 
impenect  condition  of  her  laws,  he  did  not 
tare  upon  any  thing  so  foolish  as  to  .  _ 
any  remedy  i  but  whether  the  reformalioa  were 
practicable  or  not.  It  was  due  to  the  people  ef 
Bngland  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  (heart 
hear).  The  enlightened  feeliagaof  tbe  oatioo 
were  at  variance  with  the  existiag  system  of 
tbe  Court  of  Chancery  t  it  pat  aMa  to  &e  blaih. 
and  stopped  the  chaaael  of  jastlce.  At  Atheas* 
officers  of  knowledge  and  repatatloa  wcae 
ally  appointed,  whose  sole  busiacwHwas  tot 
sider  what  reforamtloa  the  alteratloa  of  ctaci 
stances  and  times  required  t  Aey  were  boaad  m 
consider  what  had  grown  useless,  what  hadgrowa 
foolish  In  the  Athenian  coda*  to  report  apoa  It, 
and  to  move  for  Its  repeat  Where  haid  thm 
couatry  so  excelleat  and  useful  a  mode  of  re- 
vision, to  chasten  the  prarienc  v  which  the  lapse 
of  time  bad  occasioned  la  lis  Taws  i  They  fasd* 
indeed.  In  Its  Aill  operation,  the  ssachlaery  sf 
legislatioa,  which  added  laigelv  to  the  already 
encumbering  bnlk  of  their  code,  givlag  caaa|^ 
to  its  dimeasioBs,  but  aothlqg  to  lis  attUty  (bsar* 
hear).  It  had  beea  a  long  estsbtirtisd 
that  every  thfam  which  was  worthy  of  beiag 
tendedlawasdifficalttoheobtalaadi  baAths; 
had  laitances  enangh  la  other  coaatrbea  of 
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Ur  fttlMipIt  Mag  made  with  tuccetiio  relbnn- 
liif  old  and  bad  inttitudoni.  The  King  of  Ba^ 
▼aria  kad  introduced  an  improved  penal  code 
Into  bli  doroiniooi.  They  need  not  IooIl,  in- 
deed, beyond  tbe  ncigbbooring  countrv  of 
France,  to  lee  tbe  beneficial  remits  which  at- 
tended a  revision  of  the  old  laws  there  indeed 
it  was  effected  by  a  usurper,  a  man'  of  great 
and  lingular  qnaUties,  and  of  great  and  singu- 
lar fortunes  —  a  soldier,  but  one,  who  while 
engi^ed,  it  could  not  be  said  absorbed,  in 
these  military  achievements,  had  left  behind 
him  a  code  of  law,  which  would  eternise  his 
fame,  and  form  a  monument  to  his  greatnem 
that  would  last,  and  be  remembered  with 
g;nitttude,  when  the  history  of  his  wars  and  the 
vices  of  his  military  ambition  would  have  long 
passed  away  (hear,  hear).  What  a  great  neigb- 
bonriflg  ceuntry  had  so  well  done,  might  surely 
be  tried  in  this.  A  professional  gentleman  bad 
lately  published  a  book  upon  the  crying  griev- 
ance or  this  Court  of  Chanceiy,  in  which,  after 
quoting  the  Chancellor  D'Agoessau^s  opinion 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  constitution  of  a  court 
of  equity,  he  adverted  to  what  that  court  had 
liractically  become  in  this  country,  and  said, 
**  Lord  Eldon  had  not  thought  fit  to  follow  these 
directions  throughout  the  length  of  his  reign,  and 
had,  nnfortunately  for  the  people,  and  for  his 
own  reputation,  taken  a  different  course." 
(The  learned  gentleman  then  continued  to 
i«fer  to  Mr.  Miller's  book,  from  which  he  ez- 
ttacted,  among  others,  the  following  nassage 
concerning  the  Lord  Chancellor :)  **  Peniaps  he 
thought  that  the  surest  way  to  keep  his  place 
was  to  ref)ain  from  innovation,  and  this  was 
the  course  be  has  Invariably  pursued  since  he 
held  the  office :  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so, 
is  nql  to  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  how  dif- 
ficult It  Is  to  change  the  habits  of  a  man  of  7ft 
yean  of  age.  But  this  is  a  reason  why  an  an- 
cient person  ought  not  to  be  continued  in  such 
an  ofllce.  It  is  probable  he  has  no  conception 
of  the  sense  generally  entertaioed  of  hisjodicial 
career.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  ofhis  life, 
that  he  has  made  mediocrity  and  submissive- 
ness  the  pass-ports  to  Us  favour  (bear,  hear). 
He  Is  a  grievous  hindrance  to  the  itaprove- 
ment  of  tlw  law  as  a  science  :  he  has  always 
ridiculed  and  resisted  all  fair  improvements  | 
nevertheless  thev  are  advancing;  and  if  he  re- 
main, be  will  at  length  find  himself  carried  away 
hy  tfan  cnrrent'*  (hear).  Had  not  these  opinions 
been  thus  publicly  promulged  by  this  author, 
he  (Mr.W.)  should  not  himself  have  proclaimed 
them  ;  but  when  he  found  them  thus  submitted 
Id  public  consideration,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
Bomcnt  he  was  calling  public  attention  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  he  felt  himself  warranted  in 
qaochig  them  (hear).  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
hegged  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  character 
andto  the  sense  of  public  duty  of  the  House  of 
CovuDonsu  They  knew  the  enlightened  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  that  tbe  country  looked  to 
<hem  for  a  redress  of  grievances ;  he  called  upon 
theas  not  to  act  upon  tbe  opinions  of  lawyers, 
who  were  under  Uie  influence  of  narrow  pro- 
fessional views ;  but  In  a  manner  conformable 
to  the  march  of  public  intelligence,  and  tbe  glo- 
rions  progress  of  arts  and  sciences :  these  were 
the  signs  to  which  th^  mus^  attend,  an  indifler- 
once  to  which  would  convey  severe  censure 
vpoo  (hose  who  permitted  any  longer  the  exist- 
ence of  a  system  whleh  wa*  as  much  at  variance 
vUb  the  Intelligence  and  infonnatlos,  as  it  was 


with  the  happioesi  and  joitice  of  the  covntiy 
(cheers). 

Mr.  John  SmiiM^  without  intendinr  to  cast  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  as 
an  individual,  wished  to  state  his  opinion  of  the 
grievances  which  the  people  of  this  country, 
especially  thoae  engaged  in  commerce,  labour- 
ed under,  from  tbe  operation  of  the  esisting 
administration  of  justice  in  tbe  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. The  svbtcm  was  looked  upon  with  terror 
by  men  of  business :  it  was  not  an  unconunon 
practice  for  a  dishonest  debtor  to  threaten  to 
file  a  bill,  which  would  terrify  the  creditor  into 
suffering  the  greatest  impositions  (hear,  hear). 
He  could  state  a  fact  in  illustration  of  this, 
which  had  happened  In  his  own  afi*airs.  He  had 
lent  a  sum  of  15001.  to  an  Individual,  on  tbe 
bond  of  a  most  respectable  surety.  The  bond 
fell  due  18  months  after  this  loan,  and  when  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  surety  for  pajmeot, 
the  answer  was,  **  True,  I  signed  this  bond,  but 
1  do  not  now  owe  tbe  obligor  so  much ;  I  have 
since  had  other  transactions  in  money  matters 
with  him,  and  now  only  owe  him  40001.  Instead 
of  45001,  and  that  Is  all  which  I  shall  pay." 
Thinking  this  answer  very  extraordinary,  he 
(Mr.  Smith)  tooh  the  bond  to  bis  solicitor,  and 
stated  the  circumstances;  when  he  was  inform- 
ed, as  he  had  expected,  that  tbe  subsequent 
pecuniary  affairs  between  the  surety  and  obli- 
gor, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  obliga- 
tion of  the  bond  as  afl^ecting  the  obligee  who 
had  advanced  the  money;  and  his  solicitor 
ofl'ered  to  serve  the  surety  with  a  notice  of  ac- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  the  debt^  but  he  added, 
'*  Just  as  your  claim  is,  this  man  can  apply  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  iig  unction  to  re- 
strain you  from  proceeding  at  law ;  and  though 
he  must  ultimately  be  defeated  with  costs,  still 
my  costs,  that  will  ultimately  fall  upon  you  in 
the  progress  of  thb  litigation,  will  probably 
amount  to  more  than  tbe  6001.  at  issue",  (bear). 
Startled  at  this  prospect,  he  accepted  the  4,00OL 
and  put  an  end  to  the  matter  (hear),  in  another 
case,  he  had  acted  as  one  of  the  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt ;  a  defendant  had  converted  a  matter 
of  business  into  a  suit  in  Chancery ;  a^d  that 
suit  had  lasted  for  83  years  (hear,  hear).  When 
he  named  the  period  of  its  duration,  he  meant 
not  to  cast  any  blame  in  tbe  particular  instance 
upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  he  believed  no 
judge  would  have  been  competent  to  have  set- 
tled so  voluminous  a  mass  of  accounts.  Ashamed 
of  this  delay,  and  happening  to  meet  his  hon. 
friend  Mr.  Baring,  who  was  a  creditor  apon  the 
estate,  they  consulted  what  had  better  be  done 
to  relieve  the  parties  from  their  existing  difli- 
cultles.  His  hon.  friend  then  sat  down  to  un- 
ravel the  accounts,  and  in  three  hours  put  into 
order  that  which  tbe  Court  of  Chancery  had 
failed  to  do  in  23  years  (hear,  hear),  and  assist- 
ed in  terminating  the  litigation.  He  suspected 
that  there  was  something  inherently  wrong  In 
the  whole  fonn  and  nature  of  the  Coqrt  of 
Chancery.  The  system,  he  was  persuadedt  was 
in  itself  erroneous  (bear,  bear).  Let  anv  isan 
who  bad  ever  read  a  bill  in  Chancery — tne  bill 
in  the  case  to  which  he  had  alluded  was  as 
bulky  as  the  table  before  him  (alluding  to  tbe 
large  table  on  the  floor  of  the  bouite) — let  any 
man  who  had  ever  read  such  a  bill,  say  whether 
he  could  understand  Its  Import  ?  It  abonsded 
In  words,  but  they  were  words  without  eorrss* 
ponding  ideas— the  whole  bill  was  cosstraoted 
in  a  language  used  two  centuries  sfo.    Osghl 
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^fta«fttob#ooiitloiedi  Bat,  Uidepciideitay 
^r  its  incompatability  with  common  wrne  and 
Justice,  lie. objected  to  the  system,  on  account 
of  Ihe^Bormons  power  which  it  vested  in  the 
bands  of  the  lawyers.     In  a  facetions  periodi- 
ical  work,  called  ♦♦The  Covent-garden  J  oar- 
nai,"  published  by  Fieldiof ,  be  said,  •♦  It  is 
^rooeouR  and  foolish  to  think  that  the  Enallsh 
govRrnoient  Is  only  composed  of  three  estates, 
meumng  those  of  (he  King,  the  I«ords,  and 
Commons:  there  is  a  ibartb  estate— the  mob** 
in  laa^V    It  was  true,  as  the  writer  had  put 
it,  that  the  mob  had  considerable  power  at  the 
time  when  be  wrote ;  but  a  ^reat  change  had 
jio£e  taken  place  $  the  mob  were  dispossessed 
of  tbeir^wer,  and  supplfinted  by  a  different 
class.    He  (Mr.  8.)  would,  in  defining  the  go- 
vernment, describe  it  to  have  four  ettatea— 
the  King,  Lords,  Commons,  and  the  Lawyers 
(bear,  and  a  laugh).  The  lawyers  were  legula- 
Jtorsr— they  made  hew  laws,  and  their  diOa  had  the 
Ibrce  of  enactments.  >  When  hb  learned  friend 
<Mr.  WiUiama)  had  touched  upon  the  refoima- 
•tioo  of  the  French  law««-wheii  hebadalluded 
to  the  genius  of  Bonaparte,  whose  code  of  law 
he  had  truly  said  would  ^urrire  the  memory  of 
his  conquests  and  his  crimes;  be  bad  omitted  to 
firaise  it  for  one  of  its  most  essentially  nseftil 
^oaUtlos.    That  law,  if  not  so  purely  admiiris. 
,iteredas  the  British,  was  at  least  mora  rtadily 
Afiorded  to  the  suitor,  and  twenty  times  eheaB- 
•r  (hear).    This  forced  upon  their  atteuti5n:tfae 
comiMLiati^e  demerits  of  their  own  system,  and 
It  waa  a  case  in  which  ewerj  individiial'  in  thp 
^and  owed  it  to  his  country,  to  sUte  what  he  fhU 
smd  knew  upon  the  subject  (hear,  hear).  When 
he.  said  thus  much,  he  repeated  that  he  meant 
not  to  disparage  the  Lord   Chancellor.     He 
luiew  that  learned  lord  laboured  harder  la  his 
office  than  any  other  judge:  be  believed  4e 
devoted  much  more  of  his  time  to  business,  and 
much  Jem  to  pleasure,  than  any  other  mani 
but  he  equally  believed  that  his  whole  system 
was  bad,  and  required  entire  revision  (hear, 
bear) I  a  revision,  too,  which  be  did  notes* 
pect  from  the  commission  which  had  the  busi- 
ness In  hand,  for  he  knew  that  the  members  of 
U  were  unable  to  do  what  was  essentially  neces- 
aary  for  a  beneficial  change,  namely,  to  turn 
the  vjMiUim  itself  upside  down»  to  that  they 
Bittstcomo,  before  ibey  could  accomplish  the 
leformation  whichwas  called  for  (hear,  bear). 
'.  Mr.  BUiee  had  been  long  avrure  of  the  rriey- 
ances  attending  the  system  of  business  m  the 
Coort  of  Chancery  I  and  bad  as  those  cases 
were  which  had  just  beeo  brought  to  light  by  hif 
learned  friend  (Mr.Willlams),  he  believed  they 
were  trivial  in  comparison  of  those  which  could 
be  brought  forward  by  many  indlvldualsconnect- 
-ed  with  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country* 
He  was  also  convinced,,  tl^t  no  good  could  arise 
from  the  labours  of  the  conanisaion  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  affairs  o^  the  Court  of  Chan, 
eery  i  besides  having  persons  of  legal  know. 
ledge,  it  oagbt  to  have  had  the  assistance  of 
men  of  bosiaesai    Why  did  not  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  la  matters  of  accounts,  adopt  the 
praetiee  of  Ihe  Civil  GoqH  ?    There  such  mat- 
ters were  referred  to  the  registrar,  asaisted  by 
vercantile  men  (hear),  who  sat  continuously 
until  they  made  their  report.    If  an  improve, 
oient  could  be  •  made  in  the  administration  of 
the  affkirs  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  ought 
to  be  made  quicklv  and  eflriently;  and  he 
begged  to  direct  their  gtleotion  to  one  point  of 


practice  wUch  he  knew  to^ 

very  injarlous  coosequencee— ho'alladeift  taihe 
hivesttng  money  In  Chancery:  ItwaajihapcJem 
task  to  manage  the  money  of  others  whc«  it  be>. 
came  once  deposited  there.  He  had  reyrcset 
ed  the  grievance  of  such  a  case  mmm  tune  ^a 
to  one  or  two  of  hb  Mivi^*^y'*  nioiaters,  aad 
the  monstrous  Inconvenience  aad  loss  wUch  It 
imposed  upon  the  guardiaBs  of  mlaen.  Ha 
could  moreparticalarty  speak  of  one  case,  la 
which  he  was  himself,  for  his  own  aecwkj, 
obliged  to  lodge  the  money  of  chSl^an,  Che 
eldest  of  whom  was  only  eievea  yeara  of  age, 
in  the  AccountaDt-Oeaeral'sioflce,  Tfeciv  w« 
tfarevll— the  party  lodging  money  In  tfte  Coan 
of  Chancery,  had  no  option  x  It  mastbe  iavesa* 
ed  in  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  at  91  or96--so 
that  It  was  not  jmpomiblei  before  the  eldesi 
child  beeame  of  age,  the  stock  wohld  foil  to 
hO(hear)L  Above  90  or  S6  millioos  of  praprriy 
^ere  eniik  in  that  dtsadtantageoaa  m  napr r  aa 
amount' aearly  equalling  the- whole  ilaatmg 
^ebt  of  the  country.  Wl^  not  allow  theaaiters 
the  benefit  of  investlBg  the  modey  ab  mstt&  db. 
«iin  a  sort  of  ezcbeqaer-bill  ialamt^  ta 
a  ease  In  whichhe'was  penoaaDy  cfceratd. 
It  had  been  reqaired  of  him  to  make  an  aSdavit 
for  the  satisfoction  of  the  court  HIa  aftdavll 
WM  deemed  inadmlmlble,  and  kb  snrrnadlin 
attempts  were  eqaallv  abortive.  Hie>  tolkftMr 
then  tried,  and  after  Um^  Us  coaanel  i  ¥at  Aeir 
I  efforts  were  equally  asaTalliar.  TW  petni 
was  of  little  fanportaaca,  bat  slier  tba  coart 
hodfvfosed  to  admit  fire  saccesdva  sMavlts; 
It  at  last  accepted  and  was  aatfeiied  wifb  thm 
which  was  first  made.  The  property  In  diipnia 
was  about'l  ,500!.,  and  the  expenses  of  llt|gatlaa 
amounted  to  between  9001.  aad  400L  A  goad 
deal  had  been  said  of  the  Lord  GhaneeUor,  hat 
he  thought  It  not  right  to  throw  the  adiam  of 


be  thought  It  not  right  to  throw  the  adiam  of 
this  branch  of  the  judicial  syslaa  npaa  tin 
individnal  Judge.  Let  the  rt.  hoa.  gent.  onpo. 
•Ite  (Mr.  Peel)  follow  up  vrhat  he  teid  already 
done,  la  refomdng  abases  fai  the  ndmlalsyutiea 
of  Justice  (bear,  bear).  Tba  hIaBetenghl  net 
to  'be  cast  upon  a  single  Indlvidaal,  who,*  If  hs 
had  the  dispositUm,  had  not  tiie  power  to  la^edf 
them  (hear). 

The  SoUdtor-Omtnl  Mid,  ihat  Wfoia  l» 
aoticed  the  observatioos  of  hit  learaad  IHrni 
(Mr.WiUUms),reipecthig  the  conslitatlBa  of  ihs 
Court  of  Chancery,  he  would  advert  a  ttnle 
to  the  five  petitions  upon  which  he  had  chlrfiy 
founded  his  speeck  His  leaned  fSrfond  kUL 
properly  enough,  abstahmd  firom  vdnchlaff  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  Mateaients  in  thote  pdiMs I 
aad,  faideed,  it  would  have  dispan|red  his  »der. 
standing,  had  he  done  otherwise.  He  Palmer^ 
petition  came  first  la  order,aad  related  toasma 
alleged  abuse  In  what  was  ealted  **  the  ElephaaC 
and  Caatle  charity.**  la  the  Elephant  end 
Castle  charity,  the  Dean  aad  Chapter  afCa^ 
terbuiy  had  forroerly  posaeMed  the  prapcfty, 
and  they  stHt  held  the  right  of  vlsltationi  hetaK, 
in  fact,  according  to  the  settlemaat  at  M 
Reformation,  entitled  to  a  reversba  of  iha 
property.  Their  claim,  however,  coald  aol  Mi 
easily  be  brought  Into  coa^craliaa,  he 
the  affkirt  af  the  Dean  ajid  Chapter 
undergo  discussloil  in  the 
the  first  instance.    The 


the  cause  was  only  ripe  for  Jadneat  in 
last    But  this  was  not  a|L    The  coa 
of  counsel,  as  la  every  odMr  conrt,  was 
suited  in  this  t  and  many  of  the  dalaya  af  hhu^ 


lif  matt  W  set  to  ll»  accooaC  of  tlMlr  accooi- 
awdatloQt  wUcb  was  equally  called  fof  bv  Un^ 
covrtaty  of  the  ja4ffe  and  the  interest  of  .t^ 
•ukors  generally.    It  wai  not  very  ■ufpriti^ 
1hat«.iuider  tfaeie  complicated  accidents  and 
CBuiet  of  delays  501.  ibould  have  been  laid  out 
ia  the  expenses  of  the  bearing.     The  next 
aetitioD  was  that  of  Mr.  Honywood  Yatoy  who 
Dy  hb  absurd  and  preposterous  suggestions,, 
would  have  the  bouse  to  believe,  that  the  late' 
•nligbtened  Mrt  Ricardo  had  left  50,0001.  upon 
levieicoDtingeocy  of  litigation ;  but  if  it  were 
SO9  that  circumstance  would  famish  no  reason 
foe  inferring  that  the  expense  of  a  Chancery 
sniiweuld  be  30,0001.     Tbe  fact  was,    that 
at  4he  time  that  Mri  Ricardo  made' the  purchase 
of  hit  Gloucestershire  estate,  the  title  was  dis- 
puted by  thb  M«.  H.  Yate,aBd  it  was  to  defend 
the  estate  from  that  particular  claim  that  Bir. 
Rieardo  set  apart  the  SMOOl.     But  if  there 
were  aay  justice  iu  the  claim,  Mr.  Yate  might 
sae  sm/orsul  pauperis.    The  third  petition  from 
Mn  Gower  was  more^  preposterous  than  the 
others/    He  was  an  annuitant  upon  the  estate 
of  tbe  Duke  of  ^ueensberry  along  with  other 
creditora,  whose,  united  claims   amounted   to 
400,0001.    The  Duke  of  Buccleoch  obtained 
Judgasents   in  the    Scotch  courts  against  the 
estates  for  UOgOOOI.,  the  amount  of  fines  im- 
properly levied.    In  the  common  course  of 
proceeding  the  creditors  could  have  had  no 
claiiD  to  «  settlement  until  the  final  decision  of 
the  appeals  in  .that  which  was  well  known  bv 
the  oaiM  of  the-Queonsberry  cause.    Aa  accf- 
deatel  rise  in  the  funded  portion  of  the  property 
Cook  place*  and  the   Lord  Chancellor  finding 
that  he  »Kad  it  in  hb  power  to  do  semetfahig  for 
■Ibe  cneditors,  and  yet-^ leave  enough  to  answer 
die  attit  of  the  Dn£e  of  Bucoleoco,  and  make 
compensation  to  the  tenants,  went  ont  of  his 
way  to  do  them  this  service,  and  ordered  a 
dividend  of  one  half  to  be  paid  them.    The 
next  petition  was  from  Mr.  Oourlay,  who  was  a 
iBa<keeD»    Mr.  Eastcotte  had  refused  to  put  in 
as  anawar  to  a  bill,  and  for  that  contempt  of 
Court  had  •incurred  the  expense  of  an  attach- 
■ten^  He  probably  would  wish  to  have  a  Court 
of  Cheocefy  that  could  not  imprison  deliuijuents. 
Such  r  were   4he   petitions   which    his  learn- 
ed  friead'    had    thought   proper    to    present 
Mr.  Gourlay  had  no  objection  to  a  Court  of 
Chaacery*  which  would  deeide  quickly,  how- 
ever emineottsly.    Mr.  Gofrer  wanted  a  Court 
of  ChatMrery  which  would  pay  biro  his  debt  out 
of  other  jgsoney.tban  that  which  belonged  to  his 
debtor.  « Mr.  H.  Yate  wanted  a  Court  of  Chan- 
cery which  would  allow  him  to  defer  bis  claim 
10  an  estate:  till  twenty  vears  after  the  decease 
of  the  parehaser,    Mr.  Pahncr  wanted  a  Court 
of  Chancery  which  would  allow  him  to  proceed 
•n  to  jadgioaent  lopon  any  petition  however 
credr*. irregular,   or  infonnal.     The  learned 
gent*  JbmA  intimated  something  pf  tbe  plan  of 
his  attack  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whenever 
his  da^  .shoi>ld  come,  by  tbe  assertions  which 
he  hea  raaile  of  a  usurpation  effected  by  this 
ceiirt  ofw  the  powers  of  the  other  jurisdictions. 
Xhk.was  at  variance  with  the  fiict,  as  might 
hcpsovedAwm  the  circumstance,  that  from  the 
tine  e£  the  dispute  between  Lords  Coke  and 
Eil mumi*  reapecting  tbexemandingof  a  cause 
into  Cliaacery,. after  verdict  In  the  Court  of 
fa  Beach*  no  question  of  jurisdiction  had 
jdewa  rto.  this  tinie.    The  Court  of  Chaa- 
fron    tine    of   human    memory. 
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exercised  the  same  Jnrlsdlctlcm  which  It  pos- 
sessed now*  The  learned  gent.  fnuM  oaf 4 
forgotten  hb  hbtorical  reading,  when  he  salt 
that  no  such  jurisdiction  hhd  ever  been  knowh 
in  any- civilized  country.  In  the  coostituttoo 
of  republican  Rome  at  tbe  brightest  period  of 
ber  history,  tbe  Pretodan  Court  held  a  cour 
trolling  and  corrective  power  over  the  judgments 
of  common  law.  Tbe  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland  acted  as  a  Court  of  Equity  in  those 
cases  of  unperformed  contracts,  which  could 
not  be  brought  withiu  the  proper  cognizance  of 
tbe  common  law,  j  ust  as  Chancery  enforced 
specific  performances  and  execution  of  coo- 
tracts.  '  In  fact,  the  distinction  of  law  and 
equity  had  always  prevailed  in  civilized  stntci. 
He  contended  that  thb  was  not  the  proper  time 
to  take  the  evils  of  the  jurisdiction,  whatever 
they  might  be,  under  their  consideration,  while 
they  were  without  any  information  fnim  the 
commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  inquirh 
into  it 

Dr.  Luthitngtwn^  with  a  view  to  jnstify  t!i^ 
delay  In  the  report  of  the  commlsuoners,  said 
they  were  almost  all  men  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  judicial  situations,  or  the  practice  of  tlieir 
various  courts.  Few  were  tbe  days  which 
any  of  them  had  firee  from  avocations,  and 
fewer  those  upon  which  they  could  collect  h 
full  meeting.  The  Vice  Chancellor,  upon  whom 
they  had  entirely  depended,  had  been  withheld 
from  co-operation  by  long  and  severe  Illness. 
Another  highly  intelfigeot  person  had  declined 
acting.  He  was  hli^self  most  anxious  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duty  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  him,  though  he  foared  that  the  undertakliw 
was  beyoiid  his  powers.  He  was  aazieus,  too* 
that  the  houie  should  not  be  led  to  expect  more 
from  the  commission  than  the  persons  delegated 
were  able  to  effect.  Those  powers  were  very 
limited.  Their  Inquiry  into  the  practice  did 
not  allow  them  to  consider  the  law  of  that 
court.  It  only  went  to  a  review  of  the  forms  of 
proceeding  from  the  first  commencement  io  the 
final  issue. .  The  other  branch  of  their  inquiry 
was  only  directed  to  ascertain  whether  some  Af 
ih^  functions  of  this  jurisdiction  might  not 
safely  be  separated  fi^om  It,  and  given  to  the 
other  courts.  Had  the  commlssloo  directed  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  svstem  of  Chancery,  Hh 
must  Imve  hesitated  much  before  undertaking  a 
task  so  greatly  above  hb  ability.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  was  actually  impossible,  or 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  reform  the 
system  i  but  thb  commission  could  not  ef- 
fect it.  He  could  have  no  doubt  that  much 
beneficial  alteration  might  be  efiiected  in  many 
branches  of  the  law  of  England.  It  was  not 
possible,  for  example,  at  present  for  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  order  a  trial  by  jury  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  settlement  of  personal  propertv 
by  will  was  made  by  a  person  of  sound  mind, 
though  it  had  the  power  of  doing  it  with  ques^ 
tions  of  real  property.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  pass  an  act  to  give  the  Court  of  Chancery 
that  power  with  wMch  it  was  not  now  Invested 
by  law.  He  had  bad  very  considerable  expe* 
rience  in  tbe  affairs  of  wills,  and,  though  it  would 
be  seriously  against  his  own  interests,  he  mnit 
say,  that  such  a  r^ulation  would  benefit  tbe 
country  at  large,  and  lighten  the  business  of  the 
courts.  Very  considerable  abuses  were  mani- 
fest in  the  law  which  regulated  the  transfer  o^ 
real  property.  He  could  not  allow  that  there^ 
was  any  radonal  ground  for  a  systeni 
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Tf^miredf  In  nmklnf  oot  th4  abstract  of  a  title, 
difht  bmidred  brief  Ae9ti^  prepared,  as  be 
koew  the  fact  to  be,  by  one  of  the  most  honest 
solicitors  in  London.  This  gentleman  had 
foond  it  impossible,  with  safety  to  his  client,  to 
compress  the  abstract  of  a  title  to  an  estate  in 
less  than  eight  handred  sheets.  He  wondered 
tiiat  the  country  gentlemen  had  not  given  Iheir 
attention  to  this  subject.  If  they  considered 
wbat  an  enormous  tax  it  levied,  in  tlie  coarse 
of  years,  upon  their  property— the  expense  of 
stamps  alone  whicb  It  brought  with  It — and  the 
dangerons  intricacies  which  rendered  their  pos- 
sessions wholly  insecure,  they  would  not  re- 
main satisfied.  He  knew  of  no  reasons  suffi- 
cient to  justify  its  continuance.  A  system  of 
laws  contrived,  when  the  personal  property  of 
the  kingdom  was  not  ooe-five«hoBdredtb  of  the 
real  property,  and  when  all  property  passed  bv 
rude  conversance,  almost  from  band  to  hand, 
could  never  be  suitable  to  a  period  when  com- 
mercial wealth  and  its  transactions  so  infinitely 
transcended  the  value  of  all  the  real  property 
ill  the  kingdom.  How,  then,  were  they  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  matter  ?  He  bad  always  thought 
that  a  commission,  such  as  was  here  called  for, 
bugbt  to  consist  of  persons  selected  from  a  va- 
riety of  the  professions  and  classes  of  society, 
so  that  it  should  possess  a  combination  of  tbe 
talent  and  learning  of  the  lawyer,  the  enlarged 
r.iirt  enlightened  views  of  the  statesman,  and  of 
all  the  practical  knowledge  and  acquirements 
of  the  merchant  (hear).  Such  a  combination  as 
this  should  be  concentrated,  and  brought  to 
bear  as  much  as  possible  on  the  great  object  of 
framing  such  a  system  of  laws  as  might  enable 
tbe  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  obtain — what 
at  present  tliey  could  not  obtain~-justice 
cheaply  and  expeditiously  (cheers).  It  was 
not  his  intention  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into 
any  examination  of  what  had  passed  heretofore 
in  any  of  our  courts  of  justice  ;  much  less  did 
he  mean  to  go  into  any  examination  of  the 
faults  of  those  who  bad  presided  in  those  courts. 
Ills  object  as  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  par- 
liament was  to  find  out  where  the  evil  existed, 
and  to  attempt  to  discover  and  apply  a  remedy 
for  it,  rather  than  to  fix  the  blame  on  particular 
individuals  (hear). 

Mr.  JIf.  A.  Taylor  said,  it  was  now  long  since 
be  had  first  attempted  to  prove  that  the  defects 
in  the  system  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
amounted  to  a  denial,  and  indeed  a  complete 
subversion  of  justice.  The  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
those  evils  stated,  that  so  rapidly  were  causes' 
accumulating  at  that  time  in  the  jurisdiction  in 
question,  that  it  was  judged  they  could  not  be 
dbposed  of  In  less  than  S5  years.  This  was 
stated  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was 
not  contradicted  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
public  had  been  seriously  aggrieved  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Chancery  $  and  this  be 
would  say,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  believed  bim  to  be  one 
•f  the  most  npricfat  and  honourable  minded  men 
in  tbe  country  (bear).  M^lth  regard  to  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  he(Mr.T.)  bad  proposed 
some  years  ago  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  eitlier  by  an  additional  num- 
ber of  Lords  for  the  determination  of  appeals, 
or  by  tbe  appointment  of  an  additional  judge  In 
that  jurisdiction.    After  a  twelve  yean*  hard 


struggle.  Lord  Glfford  had  been  at  last  appolrt* 
ed  to  preside  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  the 
hearing  of  appeals  (bear,  bear).  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  had  been,  that  the  lords  bad 
reduced  the  number  of  appeals  in  an  astonish- 
ing degree,  and  were  proceeding  with  them  hi 
a  manner  that  reflected  upon  them  the  highest 
credit  (hear,  hear).  Why  should  not  some  be- 
^neficiai  arrangement  of  a  similar  nature  l)e 
adopted  in  the  equitv  jurisdiction?  He  was 
not  the  Individual  wlio  moved  the  Questioa  hi 
reelect  of  these  delays  in  Chancenr  i  not  had  ha 
been  present  on  that  occasion,  be  wonid  not 
have  consented  to  such  a  commission  as  waa 
then  named.  For  who  was  nominated  at  the 
head  of  it  (hear,  hear)  ?  The  very  indiTtdaal 
whose  conduct  was  complained  of  as  taiuBiv  <<> 
encourage  those  delays  (hear).  The  fact  was, 
that  as  it  existed  at  present,  this  chancery  ju- 
risdiction was  perfectly  detested  throoghost 
the  country  (bear);  and  in  an  age  like  this, 
such  cumbrous  forms  of  proceeding  could  not 
much  longer  be  endured.  Bye  and  bye  there 
would  be  that  acceleration  effected  In  tite  busi- 
ness of  chancery,  that  he  would  scarcely  despair 
of  seeing  a  steam  practice  introduced  Qaug1». 
ter).  He  knew  an  amicable  su|t  wUch  had 
been  before  the  court  S3  years  (bear,  hear).  It 
was  admitted  bv  the  best  and  most  experienced 
practitioners,  that  under  some  ctrcuDstances, 
to  recover  a  property  of  30001.  oat  of  Chaa- 
ceiy,  would  not  cost  less  than  1S60L  (hear, 
hear).  What  was  such  monstrous  injustice  as 
this  owing  to  ?  To  the  immoderate  aisomit  of 
fees  accruing  and  accumulating  upon  such  long 
delays  ^hear.)  He  could  scarcely  imagiae  why 
it  was  that  tbe  Solicitor-General  should  aaarrel 
so  much  with  that  case  of  Mr.  Palmer,  winch  bad 
been  mentioned  before  that  evening.  Mr.  Pal- 
mer*s  case  had  been  depending  or  hanglog  up 
three  whole  years. 

The  Sottdtor-GeMral  begged  pardon ;  two 
years  only. 

Mr.  H.  A,  Tayhr-^Onljf  two  years  (a 
laugh).  Then  on  the  learned  gent*s  own  adnit> 
sioD,  it  was  another  case  to  prove  the  harddhips 
that  were  produced  by  this  ftfally  oonatitated 
court  The  Fleet  and  other  prisoos  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  he  (Mr.  T.)  had  visited,  coa- 
tained  numerous  victims,  without  clothes,  and 
almost  in  a  state  of  despondency,  who  woald 
not  have  been  in  those  melancholy  abodes,  and 
in  so  wretched  a  condition,  but  for  tbe  iajarlM 
which  they  bad  suffered  through  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (hear).  Perhaps  the  house  was  al- 
ready aware  of  that  affecting  case  of  the  two 
widow  ladies,  who  were  interested  In  a  pro- 
perty, which  an  attorney  managed  to  ha^g  ap 
in  Chanceiy.  Pending  the  proceedings  one  « 
the  ladies  died  at  the  age  of  81,  nine  yean  after 
she  became  invested  with  ^  right  to  a  bene- 
ficial interest  in  that  property.  Her  sister*  toe, 
survived  her  only  by  about  half  a  year  (hear, 
hear).  With  respect  to  the  InellcleBcy  of  ths 
commission  he  alluded  to,  and  the  canses  as- 
signed for  the  long  delay  of  Its  report,  he  woaM 
only  say,  that  if  some  of  the  memben  were  In- 
capacitated from  attending  it  by  reasoo  of  pr^ 
fessional  or  other  engagenwatB,  thoT  ought  ne- 
ver to  have  been  placed  upon  it.  Without  soma 
vigorous  struggle  on  the  part  of  tha  hoasa«  no 
good  would  be  done  in  the  bnslaess  (|haar)L 

Mr.  |*eef  would  not  have  said  a  word  npsn 
the  question  but  for  the  direct  allnsions  which 
had  been  made  to  him     Tha  learned  ganc  had 
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iflAiulftd  Ibat  be  (Mr.  P.)  wiibod  to  Impede 
or  defeat  the  objects  of  an  inquiry  into  tbe  de- 
Jays  ofCbancery.  He  denied  any  sacb  imputa- 
tion (bear)  i  lie  wished  for  a  fair  and  open  in- 
quiry into  the  whole  practice  of  tbe  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  denied  that  any  inference  to  tbe 
contrary  could  be  drawn  from  the  manner  in 
wbicb  the  commission  of  last  session  had  been 
constituted.  Government  had  good  reason  to 
adopt  that  sort  of  constitution,  from  tbe  success 
with  which  the  Coram tssiou  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Judicature  of  Scotland  had  been  attended  (bear, 
hear).  It  was  but  the  preceding  evening  that 
lie  had  beard  that  commission  very  highly  eulo- 
gized in  that  bouse,  and  yet  it  was  composed 
entirely  of  lawyers — the  very  men  whom  the 
learned  gent,  thought  to  be  the  most  unfit  to  be 
admitted  upon  committeesof  that  kiod,  but  who 
were  insnch  commission  associated  with  judges, 
as  the  best  qualified  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  their  own  judicature.  He  had  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  die  conscientiousness  and  integrity 
oflawyers  than  the  learned  gent,  opposite,  who 
ooght  to  know  them  so  much  bettor,  seemed  to 
five  them  credit  for  (a  laugh).  An  hon.  gent 
bad  argued  that  a  Mastery  in  Chancery  was 
disabled  from  conducting  any  inquiry  into  mat- 
ters of  accounts  because  he  was  not  an  ac- 
countant. It  was  very  odd,  on  tbe  same  even* 
ing,  to  hear  it  contended  by  the  learned  mem- 
ber that  a  man  was  disabled  from  inquiring  into 
questions  of  legal  proceedings  because  lie  was 
a  lawyer  (hear,  hear).  What  possible  object 
rould  he  (Mr.  P.)  be  supposed  to  have,  If  not  a 
full  and  candid  examination  of  this  subject  ? 
He  owned  that  he  bad  hoped,  ere  this,  that  the 
report  of'the  commissioners  would  have  been 
Bkade  (hear).  He  thought,  too,  It  would  have 
been  much  better  had  tiKy  determined  to  report 
in  tbe  first  place  on  some  specific  branch  of 
tbeir  iaquiries,  instead  of  waiting  to  prepare 
their  general  report  upon  the  whole  or  the 
topics  embraced  by  the  conmiissiooers,  be- 
cause it  was  evident  that  any  such  gene- 
ral reiHnrt  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  must 
of  neceusity  be  postponed  for  a  consider- 
able time.  When  he  considered  that  these  com- 
mJssioaers  had  already  sat  70  days  (hear)  i  had 
examioed  45  witnesses ;  and  had  rejected  no 
witness  who  came  forward  voluntarily  to  ten-, 
der  his  evidence  or  to  furnish  information ) 
when  be  reflected  that  they  had  tbeir  own  avo- 
cations also  to  attend  to,  and  knew  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence token  before  them,  and  not  merely  their 
general  report  upon  it  i  what  object  could  he 
have  in  view  but  a  full  and  perfect  examina- 
tion ?  But  what  were  the  names  which  he 
fonod  in  this  commission  ?  There  was  the  coble 
and  learned  lord  at  tbe  head  of  his  Majestv's 
law  oflicers :  could  any  thing  like  a  toleration 
of  unbirness  or  distogenuousness  be  dreaded 
from  bbn?  If  the  guarantee  of  his  noble 
friend's  integrity  and  character  wera  insuffl- 
clent  to  ensure  the  public  confidence  in  this 
coBuaiasioa,  would  it  not  be  confirmed  even  by 
the  names  of  others  who  were  bis  colleagues  7 
Was  there  not  tbe  learned  member  for  Ilches- 
Cer  (Dr.  Lushington),  whose  speech  of  that 
OTening  bad  so  well  attested  the  manly  inde- 
Mildeiice  of  a  mind  that  wonid  not  su^r  any 
fhing  like  evasion,  or  a  want  of  faith,  in  any 
aarb  iiiquiry  as  that  which  was  the  object  of 
the  commbdoo  (hear).  Tbe  terms  of  the  refe- 
rence had  bees  complained  of  as  too  mnch  U- 
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miting  the  powers  of  tha  comndisloiw  But  they, 
were  as  comprehensive  as  those  of  the  leamad 
gent,  **  Inquiry  into  the  delays  and  expeasea 
of  tbe  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  causes  there- 
of." Tbe  object  of  tbe  commission  of  last  ses- 
sion was  thus  steted,  "  Inquiry  into  the  fonna 
and  process  of  a  suit,  from  Ite  first  institution 
to  iu  close."  These  terms  surely  opened 
every  deteil  connected  with  the  System  of  bhan- 
cery  proceedings  and  the  Chancery  Court  (bear). 
The  reference  then  proceeded — **  and  whether 
any  part  of  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
can  be  removed^'  (hear).  With  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  about  the  present  defective  sUte 
of  the  law  as  to  the  transfer  of  landed  pro- 
perty, had  he  (Mr.  P.)  referred  any  such  ex- 
tensive subject  to  that  commisston  to  report 
on,  besides  ite  more  immediate  inouiries,  would 
he  not  have  rendered  himself  liable  to  the 
charge  of  purposely  doing  so,  with  tbe  view  of 
withdrawing  and  diverting  tbe  commission's  at- 
tention from  the  great  objecte  of  ite  labours  I 
If,  indeed,  that  law  could  be  altered,  let  It  bo 
altered  i  for  it  was  due  to  the  tocreasing  wealthy 
and  to  the  commerce,  and  to  tbe  property  of 
the  country,  that  a  law  regulating  the  transfer 
of  real  propertv  should  be  left  to  no  stete  of 
uncertainty  or  defectiveness.  So  much  to  an- 
swer to  die  objections  touching  the  consti- 
tution of  the  commimion.  But  when  tlie 
learned  gent,  quoted  Hmdihra$^  to  show  that 
150  years  ago  tbe  same  delkys  were  charged 
agatost  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  now.  It  should 
appear  that  IS  months  was  no  unreasonable 
period  for  the  preparatfon  of  a  report  upon  the 
nature  and  effect  of  those  delays. 

Mr.  Humt  referred  to  a  passage  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ler*s  booh  on  tbe  abuses  of  Chancery.  That 
author  steted  that  It  was  to  vain  to  hope  for  any 
reform  or  Improvement  in  tbe  system,  so  long 
as  the  power  and  patronage  of  a  vast  number 
of  cSces,  such' as  the  six  clerks,  master,  cor- 
sitors,  9tc,  remamed  In  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  thus  disposed  of  numerous 
posts,  sume  of  them  mere  sinecures,  the  united 
salaries  oi  which  amounted  to  not  less  than  be- 
tween )tOO,0001.  and  300,0001.  a-year  (hear). 
The  learned  lord  bad  appointed  a  near  relation 
of  his  own  to  no  less  than  six  situations. 

Mr.  Brcu^hmm  did  not  expect  any  satisfliction, 
from  the  partial  report  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  toquire  Into  the  state  of  chancerj 
practice,  of  which  report  the  learned  gentle- 
man (the  Solicitor-General)  had,  he  believed, 
given  tbe  exact  description  it  would  deserve, 
when  be  said  he  expected  that  it  would  be  very 
nnsatislhctory  to  all  parties  (bear).  The  pow- 
ers of  countenance  possessed  by  tbe  learned 
gentleman  were  very  great,  as  were  those  of 
every  gentleman  who  practised  In  Chancery  i 
but  be  was  quite  convtoced  that  the  learned 
gentleman  would  And  it  impossible  to  retato  the 
gtavity  of  his  features,  if  be  declared  that  be 
expected  the  Chancery  Commisston  to  effect 
much  benefit  (bear).  It  was  wrested  from  go- 
vernment by  tbe  force  of  public  optoion,  and 
by  tbe  expression  of  It  which  had  been  heard 
withto  those  walli  i  but  tbe  objecte  which  tboee 
who  called  for  it  bad  to  vie^w  were  entirely  frus* 
trated.  Tbe  learned  gentleman,  to  speakUg  of 
tbe  CathoUc  reltof  bfii,  had  said  with  regard 
to  one  of  ite  previsions— that  which  was  in- 
tended to  control  tbe  correspondence  of  th# ' 
Catholic  clergy  with  tbe  see  of  Romaf  — 
'    Was  ever  any  tbtog  to  abfoidl  a  popM 
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bp«id  to  •xuniM  the  datfslchei  of  the  Pope  I 
TU«  Is  jtttt  M  abtnrd,  i|8  if  a  charfo  haviQ^^ 
beejo  advanced  agaiost  die  Chaocellor  of  the 
Ezcheqoer,**— By  the  way,  It  ii  ttnmge  that 
tiM.  iearned  geotleraaft  iliiald  kavA  tUimbled 
oil  a  Chancellor  (a  Ung lOf*-'*  be  w<^e  to  re* 
queit  thai  a  conunission  iboifld  be  appointed, 
utader  the  great  teal,  or  under  the  leal  of  the 
Exchequer  more  properly.,  to  look  into  his  pro- 
ceedings t  that  conunission  to  consist  of  the  se- 
cretary for  the  Homo  Department,  tlie  secretary 
for  the  Foreign  Department,  and  so  fortb,  those 
individual!  being  bis  coHeagnes  b  oifice.  What 
would  be  thought  of  the  C&ncellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer if  he  acted  thus  ?**  Undoubtedly,  such 
a  proceeding  would  be  f  ery  absurd,  and  very 
nmatisfactory  (  it  would  be  a  monstrous  propo- 
sition— a  great  mockery.  But  certainly  not  so 
monstrous  a  proceeding',  not  so  groas  a  mockery, 
as  if  they  put  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himieif  at  the  head  of  the  commission  (bear, 
hear).  And.  yet  the  commission  he  was  now 
imeaking  of  was  exactly  of  that  sort  (hear)^ 
That  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
abuses  thereof,  and  whetlier  those  abusrs  were 
owing  {o  the  system  itself  or  to  the  conduct  of 
John,  Lord  Eldon,  the  individual  at  the  bead  of 
the  court,  Aud  who  was  Co  decide  ?  Who  was 
called  on  to  control  thoie  abuses,  and  to  carry 
into  effect  the  wishes  oif  the  legislatore  ?  Why, 
Juhn,  Lord  Eldon.  Most  truhrt  no  man  knew 
better  than  he  nbere  the  fault  ley,  if  he  wished 
to  speak  i  but  when  he  and  the  commission, 
of  which  be  was  the  head,  remained  silent  an  en- 
tire year,  to  suy  that  ho  entertained  any  hopes 
frvja  their  proceediogst  would  be  to  treat  the 
House  of  CoBimqiis  with  a.  degree  of  levity  at 
Turiance  nriih  the  gravity  they  deierved  (cheers). 
He  (Mr.  B.)  expected  nothings— absolutely  no- 
thing— be  had  got  all  he  expected  i  he  could  not 
have  got  less  (a  laugh).  Something  has  been 
said  of  the  Scotch  Commission;  but  that  was 
widely  different  from  this  {  for  there  were  men 
coming  from  another  country,  free  from  local 
pr^udices—men,  too*  under  the  control  of  a 
mast  superior  man  \  above  all,  a  man  like  Lord 
Fldon  (bear) ;  for  although  he  (Mr.  B.)  cob* 
ceived  him  to  lie  a  very  bad  man  to  correct  the 
abuses  in  his  own  court,  yet,  if  he  wanted  a 
persevering  iovestlgalor  into  the  fiiults  of  others 
-^a  rigid  inquisitor  (loud  cheen)— he  would  do 
tfar  ta&nts  of  the  learned  lord  the  Justice  to  say, 
that  he  did  not  know  a  person  more  eminently 
<|nalified  for  .the  oliice  both  as  a  subtle  lawyer 
and. iMi  acnte  man  (loud  cheerp).  Ifbewerea 
jfidga  in. any  otiier  conrt  but  his  own  (there  he 
might  shelter  him  (Mr.  B*)  with  his  protection,) 
hni  were  he. a  judge  in  any  other  court  in  Eng« 
laud.  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  lie cooldo*t name  the 
man  by  whom  he  should  less  like  to  be  scrutinized 
(|iear«  bear).  Ko  man  living  would  be  less 
disposed  to  spare  the  faults  of  others,  or 
more  firmly  determined  to  deal  out  even^ 
hfuided  jusuce  towards  the  lapsea  of  4>ther 
losthutionsi  but  he  waa  not  the  man  to  refona 
tba  .abuses  of.  his  own  court  (cheers).  Inl 
tbc  olden  time,  4hece  was  .  a  .  certain  Pope 
n|  JBiOaie^  wJho  reyifsted  the  cardinals  to 
judge  hinLfor  certain  offences*  vibiobhe  con<« 
fcsaed  Jbo  had  .cosNnilted  i  Malays  of  Justice 
(%.  laugh)  .  Xhe  .cardinals  exclaimed  they 
CQpld/uitiJodg«  him^beqaus^ke  was  jQie  head 
o(jl|^  cburdi.  b^i  a4ded»  i/jf<iicc 'stpnifii  &  in. 

ilMk^ampiUi.oCbii  ■dndy.bt.ejclainrdt  **<Ahj 
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for  U^tonr  Informs  us,  that  **  JmHeafMt  jWf, 
ersmafitt  jvit,  cf  tMtetut  fiO^*  (much  lai^ler). 
Kow,  be,  (Mr.  B.)  mtfeh  donbt^d,  ivbelhorllM 
learned  lord  would*  not  have  c^rtuin  copsrtoB^ 
tloni  sicru  pies  against  Ibllo wing  Ihc  example  wf  • 
Pope  of  Rome  (a  laugh).  Nothing  but  tfae  bopc 
ofaBubsequentwlictlflcation,conldprcvaQ  npe« 
hhn  to  adopt  the  precedent  i  and  oven  witk  tkia 
flattering  proq»ect  before  his  eyes.  Us  lalerea 
in  the  estate  for  life  being  superior  In  Iris  love 
of  country,  and  the  oorifllcation  ef  bis  ow» 
soal,  might  not  Induce  him  to  sacriflce  tbe  pon- 
seaslon  (much  cheering  and  laughter). 

Mr.  /.  tnUiMms  bn  reply  reforred  to  Black- 
stone,  to  prove  that  the  ancient  law-writers  diA 
not  allow  that  extent  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
which  was  now  contended  for.  He  ol^ectaid 
•trongly  to  the  two  jurisdictions  poaseeaed  by 
the  Court  of  Chancerv  i  and  coocloded  by  ob- 
serving, that  if  he  had  thought  proper,  be  could 
have  brought  forward  much  stroiMeff  canes  Umu 
even  those  which  he  had  laid  before"  the  bousu 
that  evening. 

The  petitions  were  then  laid  on  tbe  taUa,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


Ti7  csDAT,  Jow  B  T^r— Sir  J'Vwnelt  AwdStCI  movei 
^  That  an  bumble  address  be  presented  to  hie 
Majesty,  preying  that  his  Mijesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  cause  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  commisSloneri  appointed  t^laqnire 
into  the  Court  of  Chapcery  to^he  laid  before 
the  house.** 

Mr.  P«e/  believed  It  was  without  piwcedefti 
that  a  committee  should  be  thus  called  on  to 
report  the  evidence  taken  before  It,  vrltbonC 
the  opinion  or  determination  at  whicb  It  had 
arrived  on  that  testimony.  Unless  the  bon.  bart^ 
could  lay  some  jnuch  stronger  ground  for 
his  motion  than  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  yet  aware  ei* 
he  could  not  accede.  It  seemed  la*  bfan« 
moreover,  that  no  kind  of  public  good  CMld  bo 
derived,^under  present  circumstances^  flrons  th» 
production  of  this  evidence  i  and  he  siRiuld  eve*. 
object  to  a  more  modilied  propos&lloa — for  in- 
stance,  to  the  production  of  any  sepa#nte  por- 
tion of  the  evidence  that  might  he  expeeted  to 
have  been  taken  before  this  commltttfo.  Suppoa- 
ing  that  this  evidence  could  be  pviatrd  hi  the 
courae  of  the  present  session  of  PartiamrBi, 
within  a  fortnigSt  or  three  weeks,  cowld  any 
pablic  measure,  even  in  that  case,  be  founded 
upon  it  (hear)  ?  The  commbslon  bad  alreadji 
■at  seventy  days,  and  had  examined  Avo-and- 
folly  witnesses ;  and  it  was  to  be 
they  were  unprepared  for  the  bon.  bast.'s 
tion  I  so  thai  a  considerable  time  mnaC 
sarily  elapie  before  the  whole  of  the  ovi 
dence  whicli  they  had   taken    could  be  co 

Eled  out  and  prepared.    Even  afler  it  should 
sve  been  printed,  it  might  readily  bo  ' 


that  roembere  would  require  some  five 
ly  to  digest  and  consider  it «  for  without 
bow  could  they  be  prepared  to  form  an  «ptolo« 
on  such  important  matters  }  He  could  aoc  bcl» 
thinking  that  it  would  have  a  very  prejudiciM* 
effect  to  publish  this  evidence  wttbout  ^  itolo- 
ment  of  such  measures  as  the  comtoisiioacvB 
might  foel  it  expedieni  to  reconunead  upo*  ibo 
result  of  thoir  hi  vestigatlons.  Hocowsidi 
inquiry  as  aa  extremely  valuable  Bad 
lent  one«  and  he  utteriy  ditclainoddn  k 
tion  of  opposing  the  BUitioaof  dM  r 
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Mf^MTUcoMMlite  0^iaeftM^liek^lgllt 
teYc^eeatalmi b«fercrih€ coMmitt*^.  "Be'we^ 
rfmiiljr,  vnA  ■pmi  hii  honoarf  «ibtifed  ihfef^ioiK 
bwt.,  tfaatheeaniMtly liopediMie'Hicient'rew 
iMdy  n  ight  be  provided  Hn*  Uie«  Wl«  Wbieh  h&ht* 
lieved  to  b6  occatioBedlrylhe  pfreteBt  eondMiM 
of  the  Coort  of  dMLmrery  (beari  iMilf).  ^  MYth^ 
dot  vMaiiioK,  In  mny  deM^oe^  totepole  Uaaie  <to 
any  body  coimoctdd  trim  that  courtf  be«erUibly 
could  not  bear  thece  terionffcodtphtifltvorifce 
dreadful  delays  of  Chanceiy v  wiitKmt  be1ieriii|p 
aa  aii  boiie«t  man,  that  thote  dtrlaysmmt  be  ef- 
fectnally  remedied  and  piwided  agaioat  iirfnv 
tnre  (hear,  hear).  He  trnfted  that  'ere  )mig 
the  honae  would  be  in  poMenionj  net  only  of  a 
carefnl,  but  <tf  an  ample  report  on  the  Mhject; 
and  though  b^  certainly  could  faayewiiiied-tb^t 
the  conunilRianerB  would  hiCve  rather  reported, 
from  time  fo  time,  on  tepafnte  pointi  of  their 
inquiry,  tbuu  have  #aited  to  produce  a  general 
report  upon  the  entire  objecti  of  their- commia-. 
iBoo;  yet  it  would,  in  hh  opinion,  be  highly 
ynadrisabUe  How  to  interpoae,  wben  the  com- 
pletion of  their  labonn  might  be  to  apeedUy 
anticipated.  He  had  yerv  recently  had  eom- 
monication  with  an  indl?tdual  who,  ai  being  at 
the  head  of  the  joritdiction  in  question,  might 
be  supposed  liy  many  to  feel,  in  some  degree, 
penonally  interested  in  this  matter  i  but  who, 
in  realilY,  as  he  (Mr.  Peel)  conseientiously  be* 
Keved,  &lt  no  concern  of  that  kind--4ie  meant 
ibe  Lord  Chancellor  (hear)  i  and  fhnn  what 
Ibat  nuble  lord,  and,  indeed,  otter  members  of 
dm  commission,  had  told  bim,  he  did  unqaet- 
tionably  believe  that  a  (iill  report,-  including 
the  evidence,  might  be  printed  bhibre'  the  next 
naeetiog  of  parliament  Now,  if  the-  Ihct  were 
•o,  and  if  dihre  could  be  notfnw  la  thh'session 
to  allow  of  any  measure,  founded  on  Ae  right 
hon.  baronet's  motion'  of  that  evenings  to  be 
prodoced  to  tlie  house,  he  thought-lie  must  have 
natitfied  the  hon.  bart.  himself  ttat  it  could w>t 
be  proper  for  the  house  'to  accede  -to  that  mo- 
tion. On  these  gronnds,  the  bouse  wouM  per* 
caive,  that  if  the  motion  of  the  hou;  bart.  were 
carried,  it  would  amount  to  a  virtual  superted*- 
ing  of  the  committee.  He  ^Mr.  Peel)  had  not 
the  slightest  objection,' '  in  -the  meantbne,-  to 
produce  tlM  commission  uader-which  tlm  com- 
mimioners  were  appointed  aqd  Mspowered  to 
act,  in  order  that  tbe  bouse  might  see  what  were 
tbo  terms  of  it,  and  who  th^  were  that  had 
been  eelec  ted  to  diacbaigo  its  dutiea  (hear)« — 
but  he  waa  compelled  to-  raaitt  the  premature 
poblicatioo  of  tbe  evideac^e.  ■ 

Sir  F.  Bard^f^,  notwitbatanding  the  argumeots 
wliich  the  rt.  hon,  gent  bad  J  uat  advanced,  ceuN 
■at  help  tfainhing  that  ao  -  long^>  a  lihie  -  having 
elapsed  aince  the  appointment  of  this  commii^ 
aioa,  it  was  highly  Important  Hie  house  simuld 
have  before  it,  forthwith,  the* wvideace  which 
Iha  coramittioners  had  obtained.  *Ae  to  thie 
coamnlstion  itself,  he  meant  not  to  impote  say 
Mame  to  It  on  account  of  the  delay  Wnlch  'had 
already  taken  place :  but  the  individnals  cohk 
pttsin^it  were  persona  whoae  profeaaionaV  and 
acher  avocations  cOnld  scarcely  have  left  tiiem 
aaibcient  time  to  perform  the  duties  of'cemmis* 
aSooers  with  imcietii  <ffligence,  compatibly 
irith  the  duties  bnposed  upon  them  by  th^ 
prlTute  purtuUa.  .For  tfaiy  reason  he  coniplaiiK> 
a4  of  the  cifnstitation  of  soph  a  commissh>n' 
(Wisr».  bear).  When  he  saw  at  the  head  of  It 
tte  Lor4  Chancellor  himself,  he  mutt  say  that 
the  principal. who  presided  over  the  very  sy*. 


iMatMft  df 'WiMr*ih»iMIanatoie','Wa»  nottnt* 
meiSj'ikf  party  wbv  ahovld  4pe  pl*eed  over  a 
ctimmlaaidn  'Inttndod  to  remedy  that  which  the 
learned  htrd  might  perhaps  ndt  consider  un-evH 
(bear^/*  Butthe  powers  of  those  commMonera 
were  ^itreaaeiy  liinited,attdi>y  nomeuns-going 
tb  thUTOot  oPthat  evil.  -  Thej  wem*lb  tbe  in- 
vwtlgatlon  of'-thepractices^or'Mbordioatea  in 
this  cottrtr  but  not' of  ^cottMructiou' and  na- 
ture of  the  codrt  Hself  (heai^.  Now,  sfaice  the 
committee*  had  been  so  lbttg"empHjed  in  Colv 
leetin^;Hnfbrmatlon,4t  waa  |lroper  that  the  house 
ihould  be  hiadift  acquainted-with'  their  proceed, 
iaga.  'The  dvlla  to  be  -Inquired  into  were  *60 
eitoiMdvevM  nblversal,  that  there  was  hardly  a 
iamily  in  the  kinadom  which  bad  hot  been  em* 
bsfrrassed  by  tb4r  baneful  operaifon.  It  was 
ndt  to  osacntfally  necesaary  fbr  fin  house  to' be 
Itt'posae^ahnr  of  the  opinion  of  anyset-of  com- 
mlliilonera,'  as'  to  find  out;  upon  the  evidence 
ofered  to-them,  'tome ' speedy- reKef  for  eflh, 
which  from-  day  to  di^  were  going  on;  increas- 
ing  in  number  and  amounf,'and- becoming' more 
aadmoreoppi«sslve'On  the  sutject  T%e  bu- 
siness -of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  from  liay 
to  day*  Increasing.  "Bat  Its  proceedings  wenft 
not  regulated' by  tiie  common  law  of  tbe  land  ; 
it  waa  altogether  a  sort  of  atolen-in  juri^dic- 
Hon,  affecting  -tir  proceed  on  tiie  principles  of 
the  civil  law,  but  really  acting  on  a  system  that 
was  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  common  law, 
and,  he  might  -almost  say,  of  common  sense 
(bear),  it  waa  obviona,  that  one  great  remedy 
wWch  might  be  applied  to  the  evils  occasioned 
bytbe'pi^s^nt  constitution  of  this  Court,  would 
be  to  provide  tor  its  proceeding  upon  prfaiciplet 
o#  tbe  coi'iwteu  law  (hear)*  *  If,  iastead  or  all 
Aat  immense  mass  of  aAdaVit  evidence — if, 
hMtead'of'  the  Lord  Chancellor's  directing  vo- 
Imninont  written  s^itements  to  be  prepAred, 
and  circuitous 'proceedings  "hy  interrogatories, 
when,  perhaps,  Hfe  nlan  might  be  sitting  under 
the  very  nose  of  bis  lordship  aho  could  explain 
the  tmnsactions  in  question  before  Mm — If  thif 
pracdeo  were  done  away,  anU  tbe  rule  of  the 
connnoH'  law  -atad  of  common  sense  Were  ra- 
aartad  to,  of  taking  the  best,  and  not  the  worst, 
teatiaton V  that  could  be  '6btained--of  preferring 
oral  teattmony  Where  it  coo  Id  be  gotten,  to  art- 
folly  fhbricated  depoAitions  —  then,  indeed, 
aamething  like  permanent  good  would  be  ef- 
liaetMl  (hear,'  hear).  The  Lord  Chancellor* 
;haw^terlndhstriotts  he  might  be,  however  de- 
sirons  to  obtain  in|brmatlon,  however  conscien- 
ttaua,-  waa  bound  to  obaerve  tbe  proper  meant 
tar  enabling  b^m  to  fsrm  correct  and  accdrate 
jodgmenta'  (beary.  By  the  existing  modes  of 
dHatory 'procbeding,'  under  which  a  person  wat 
not  considered  bqund  to  attend  until  he  had 
been  aummoned  threetimet,  and  by  all  those 
meant  whicb  enabled  a  party,  on  paying  up  bit 
Ibca  punctually  i  to  go  bver  so  many  seals — a 
dishonest  tean,  who  could  hfford  inch  measures^ 
^adit'in  Ida  power-to -impose  upon  others  the 
necemitv of  following  him  through  a  courseof 
aii*ott>beacrt.breaking  litfgation.  If  a  whole 
year  had -been  employed  in  collecting  Infonna- 
tloo'  dnlyabovt  tne-'fees  of  Chancery,  enoogb 
•bad  been  do«ie  to  enable 'parllkn<ent  to  proceed 
on  the  evidbnce  talTen  '  l^efbre*  this  committee^ 
If  the  otbhr  •avocations  of  the  Lord'Chancellor 
did  not  givn  Um  time  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  the*  Court  of  Chancery-^a  fiict  which  if 9^ 
rotttrdly  ttated,-^let  us  htve  Judges  enongh''t9, 
dw  the  bttiifivts  properly  y  let  ut  not  be  placed 
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iUatory  maA  ezpetttife  method*  (bear*  hear). 
With  reqieGi  to  banhrnptcy  caiet,  lome  new 
piovUion  oQcht  to  be  adopted.  There  was  not 
a  aore  fertile  loorce  of  abme  than  the  manner 
In  which  commisiioni  of  banhmptcy  were  eued 
ovt  and  proaecuted. .  In  this  departmcnt«  there 
were  no  leM  than  lerenty  jodg«i«  who  might 
or  aifht  not  attend  ft  their  pleasure,  and  hence 
a  most  juinotts  delay  was  fivquently  produced. 
Those  se?eot¥  places  Were  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  t  and  they  were  generally  he- 
stowed  upon  yonng  harristers  to  begin  with  i 
for  no  one  woqld  say  that  those  who  Ailed  them 
were  selected  on  accoat  of  their  abilities,  or 
peculiar  fitnem  for  the  situation  (hear).  If 
there  were  only  seven,  or  only  two  courts,  at- 
tended by  persons  who  would  give  themselves 
np  wholly  to  the  business,  that  business  would 
be  better  done,  and  justice  would  be  more 
speedily  administered,  than  it  was  at  present  by 
this  multitude  of  assistants.  Twelve  months 
ago  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  and  to  report  on  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  Chancery.  No  report  had  yet  been 
made,  and  the  rt  hon.  gent,  now  declared  that 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  to  pro- 
duce the  evidence  taken  before  that  commis- 
sion. He  could  not,  however,  perceive  Uiat 
pny  mischief  was  likely  to  be  produced  1^ 
placing  that  evidence  before  the  public.  It 
appeared  that  in  the  courts  of  Equity,  the  ei- 
liense  of  procuring  justice  was  much  greater 
than  in  any  other  quarter,  and  it  certainly  was 
proper  that  the  house  and  the  puhlic  should  get 
Dossession  of  evenr  circumstance  which  could 
by  possibility  guide  them  to  a  remedy  for  so 
serious  an  evil  (hear,  hear).  The  first  thing 
which  ought  to  be  nlaced  in  their  hands  was 
not  tl'.e  report  of  tne  commission,  which  ap- 
peart'd  to  him  to  be  of  no  importance,  but  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  commissioners.  That 
evidence  ought  to  be  produced  immediately.  So 
far  from  delay  being  adviMble,  he  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  much  mischief 
would  be  occasioned  hy  withholdhig  the  infor- 
metion  which  he  now  moved  for.  He  relied 
<m  the  good  sense  of  the  house  for  supporting 
this  motion  to  make  the  evidence  public.  The 
minds  of  men,  generally,  and  more  especially 
Che  minds  of  members  of  parliament,  would  be 
directed  (o  the  consideration  of  those  reme* 
dies  which  the  nature  of  the  case  called  for 
(bear,  hear). 

Mr.  Hunt  expressed  himself  In  fisTonr  of  the 
motion.  In  a  suit  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  which  he  eventually  succeeded  in  gaining, 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  81.  17a  6d.  for  erery  IQI. 
be  recovered  (hear). 

Mr.  Pec/  said,  if  the  hon.  hart  renewed  his 
motion  very  early  hi  the  next  session,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  oppose  it  He  had  no  desir« 
to  perpetuate  abuses  of  any  kind.  This  he  Imd 
shewn  by  Us  bill  to  repress  frivolous  writs  of 
cnor. 

Mr.  DMrnen  observed,  that  the  bill  for  re- 
pressing frivolous  writs  of  error  was  brought  in 
OS  account  of  the  notoriousness  of  the  evil 
^hich  it  was  meant  to  correct  i  and  this  was  a 
sofllcient  reason  for,  the  production  of  the  evi- 
dence now  required.  It  might  be  true,  that  no 
such  proceeding  as  thi^t  now  adopted  by  hm 
hon.  friend  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  had  ever  before 
been  resorted  to  In  that  house  i  but  the  qnes> 
doa  wui  whether  the  circyuntUncetof  ^  pf  «- 


sent  enae  did  aot'flil^  jMtiff  It}    ▲■  boo. 
member  who  had  recentlv  spoken,  stated,  that 
he  had  been  charged  nearly  91.  for  the  recovery 
of  101. }  and  on  the  last  night  when  this  sub- 
ject was  before  the  house,  two  or  three  gentle- 
men had  related  to  him  cases  of  annuitants  as 
to  whose  right  to  recover  certain  sums  of  money 
no  doubt  existed,  but  who  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure that  to  wliich  they  were  entitled,   notll 
several  of  them  joined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  an  nmicahle  suit.    Many  of  those  persons 
might  die  before  a  decree  could  be  obtained  j 
but,  at  all  events,  such  delay  must  be  a  dis- 
grace to  this  enlightened  country.    In  the  city, 
Vt  an  individual  Imd  a  claim  upon  a  small  quan- 
tity of  stock,  placed  in  the  name  of  exccotori, 
although  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
right,  still  the  answer  was,** We  cannot  pay 
it,  until  yon  have  instituted  a  suit  in  eouity^ 
(hear,  hear).    In  many  of  these  cases'  the  at- 
torneys said,  **  Doo*t  move  in  such  a  suit,  for 
the  costs  will  carry  away  all  the  money"  (hear, 
hear).    These  were  matters  of  notoriety— mat- 
ters long  before  the  public,  and  they  railed 
loudly  for  legislative  interference  (bear,  hear). 
Certain  he  was  that  these  evils,  tremendous  as 
they  were,  would  never  be  rectified,  unless  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  applied 
their  minds  to  the  sutgect— unless  they  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands  (hear).    In  the 
year  1823,  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr. 
J.  Williams)  turned  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject.    The  friemis  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  op- 
posed, and  the  motion  was  lost    In  the  follon- 
ing  year,  it  was  defeated  bv  the  rt  hon.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  proposed  that  a  commimioa 
should  be  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  ob. 
ject  which  hu  learned  friend  (Mr.  J.  WilliasM) 
had  in  view.    Commissioners  were  appointed  ; 
but  up  to  this  period  they  had  made  no  report; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  not  likely  to 
nmke  one  for  some  time.    It  appeared   that 
they  had  sat  for  seventy  days,  and*  bad  ex- 
amlned  forty-five  persona    They  most,  in  such 
a  period,  and  from  so  great  a  number  of  oer^ 
sons,  have  elicited  much  information  whfeb  ft 
was  desirable  the  house  should  be  posaeeaed  of. 
But  they  were  told  that  some  difilcnlty  exkted 
with  remect  to  getting  it  through  the  prem  in 
time.    He,  however,  believed  that  the  evidmce 
might  be  printed  in  three  or  four  days.     It  bad 
already    been    lithographed,  and  any   penen 
might  have  it    In  fact,  it  was  puhlic.  and  he 
should  be  very  sorry  if  it  were  othcrwisr.  Bel 
this  sort  of  publicity  was  not  like  placmg  M 
fonnally  before  that  house  (hear).    He  wouM 
quote  a  short  extract  from  the  evidence  giv«« 
before  that  commission,  hy  a  barrister,  wMch 
would  show  of  what  importance  that  oYideore 
waa    The  barrister  was  asked,  **  Whether  he 
had  ever  seen  the  misery  of  those  who  had  beeo 
obliged  toembark  in  Cbancerr  suits,  and  wheat 
hopes  had  been  delayed  and  disamlirtedr 
He  answered  *'  Noi  1  see  no  such  ttiinga^  The 
solicitor  passes  between  me  and  the  elieat.    I 
can  only  speak  of  the  probabiltty  of  misivv 
being  created  by  those  delays.    But  this  I 
know,  that  after  long  litigatien,  the  otderirf' 
the  court  has  been  often  drawn  up  to  divide 
the  remnant  of  the  property,  not  for  the 
fit  of  the  litigating  parties,  but  Is  part 
of  the  sol icitor*s  bUl*'  (hear,  bear),    fii 
house  could  sot  be  aware  of  sucl 
capes,  without  feeling  the  B«c«^^.^fPP^^ 
and  speedily  applying,  '^ 


'  - 


(ta0). '  K  jMnetl6to  wav  Bltenipt^d  to  be 
drawn  oa  this  ocruion,  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance of  thU  inquiry  being  conducted  by  com- 
nbtionert.  Now,  h<r  could  not  see  what  dit- 
thiction  conM  f»irly  be  drawn  t>eCween  com- 
mlnionen  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  com- 
mittee nominated  by  that  house.  Yet,  in  the 
latter  instanco,  the  e?idence  giTon  had  been 
considered  a  fft  sufiject  for  legislationi  without 
waiting  for  any  reporL  Thus  it  was  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  commifteo  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
S^cH',  he  believed,  wai  also  the  case  with  re- 
frrenco  to  the  codimittee  on  the  (Combination 
hiwu.  A  great  deal  of  the  e?idence  giren  be- 
fore Ihem  consisted  of  complaints  made  by  the 
icastera  agafost  the  journeymen,  and  the  com- 
mittee, he  nncferstood,  were  unwilling  to  hear 
any  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  journeymen  (no, 
no).  He  understood  tb^  Commfttee  were  ready 
to  propose  a  severe  law,  before  they  heard  what 
the  men  couFd' aiFvailce  in  support  of  their  con- 
dnct  (no,  no>»   Sudi,  ceitelnly,  was  the  report. 


If  evidt'nce  luid  been*given  before  the  commis-    than  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 


ston,  with  r^pect  to  siibpodnas,  or  any  other 
pr.>ce]ni  of  the  cOiIrt' of  Chancery,  he  thought  it 
na^  quite  competent  for  the  house  to  legislate 
on  tflat  branch  of  the  subject,  widmut  waiting 
fcrr  atiy  report.  When  the  report  came,  it  would 
of  course  be  subject  io  the  revision  of  that 
house,  and  to  the  scrutiny  of  public  opinion; 
but,  in  :be  meantime,  the  best  way  to  become 
con  vermnt  by  decrees  with  tbe  great  and  diver- 
•ihed  subject  before  them,  was  by  the  publica- 
trno  €!f  file  evidence  now  called  for.  There 
u'a^,  he  knew,  a  great  degree  of  tenderness 
manift'Sted  towards  the  indlvidoal  who  presided 
in  the  court  of  Chancery  (hear,  and  laughter). 
Tlii^  proved  nothing  more  than  the  extent  of 
his  influence  (hear).  No  man  wished  less  than 
he  did  ti)  give  that  learned  lord  offence ;  but 
he  could  ni\i  help' alluding  to  him  when  he  heard 
geaflemen  argue  this  question  on  the  ground 
fliai  oo  persona]  fanH  could  be  fnund  with  the 
indf  Tidnal  who  was  at  the  head  of  tho  court  of 
Cliaiirery.  lie  did  not  mean  to  sa^^  that  there 
was  any  personal  fhult :  but  there  night  be 
peranoal  fault!  and  that  was  a  matter  which  he 
Cboui^ht  ought  to  be  well  consi^ere  ^  One  fact 
alone  would  show  the  manner  in  which  the  bu- 
finea0  of  the  court  of  Chancery  was  conducted. 
In  tbe  beginning  of  last  MtchHetmas  Term,  45 
canaea  were  set  dowu  in  the  paper  to  f*e  heard 
la  the  term,  and  on  die  last  day  of  the  term 
they  stai  remained  on  the  paper  (hear).  Not 
•■e  0f  those  causes  was  touched ;  and  he  beg- 
ged the  house  to  recollect  that  every  one  of  the 
parties  coOoected  with  each  cause  had  to  pay 
II.  tor  setting  it  down,  exclusive  of  incidental 
eapensea.  If  tliere  were  ten  parties  plaintiffs, 
and  twenty  parties  defendants,  each  of  them  bad 
to  psiy  flOs.  for  the  privilege  of  not  being  l^eard. 
A  great  deal  of  praiae  bad  been  bestowed  on 
Ike  Lord  Chancellor  becau«e  he  disposed  of 
•iQcb  busneai  by  way  of  motion.  But  great 
iwtematg  on«|{hf  not  to  be  00  disposed  of  If 
Ae  case  came  afterwards  to  be  formally  adju- 
dicated, the  hearing  of  it  by  motion  teaded  only 
toSnatil  prejudices  iii  the  mind  of  the  judge; 
~  if  it  were  dlapoted  pf  at  once,  It  passed  by 

timi  soleaq  con^tieration  which  all 
of  moment  ought  (o  receive.    He  wished 

that  ll^  lystem  was  not  altogether  to 
S  and^tf  so,  the  person  at  i)io  head  of  (he 

_  to  escape  all  censure,    llie 

Lord  Cfeancellor  bad  been  for  twenty-five  years 
•  coMtant  witness  of  all  the  evilMLrlsing  from. 


the  system,  and  It  Wat  a  Tittle  •arprWn^tbttt'1k« 
had  made  no  attempt  whntereff  to  revedy  tbtfs» 
defocts  of  which  the  pnbilc  comphiined.  OA 
the  contrary,  he  opposed  with  all  hia  powei? 
every  cfffort  which  had  be(*n  made  in  the  6om^ 
moos  House  of  Parliament  to  remote  fhoae 
evils.  As  to  the  other  house,  no  attempt  ha 
been  made  there  to  lessen  them  in  any  drgtea 
(hear).  The  rt.  hon.  gent  said,  that  if  the  pro. 
position  weire  made  next  Session,  ho  woald  gKo 
It  his  sanction ;  but  a  motion  of  this  kind,  made 
next  year,  would  be  just  as  unprecedented  as 
at  present.  Why,  then,  should  be  refuse  his 
sanction  now  ?  A  great  degree  of  distroafhad 
been  created  throughout  the  country,  in  conce-. 
quence  of  the  way  in  which  the  rommlistmi 
had  been  farmed ;  and  he  feared'  that  the  rf. 
hon.  gent.*s  interview  that  day  wHh  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  have  tbe  eHfect  of  lender iiig 
that  distruat  stifl  greater. 

Mr.  W.  Covrtendtf  said,  the  commfsiloners  had 
to  enter  into  a  more  extensive  range  of  inquiry 
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seemed'  to  imagine.  Ifhev  this  subject  was 
first  brought  before  the  house,  he  resisted  thb 
motion  for  the  appointmenfof  a  ParHamentarj 
committee  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  delays 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  House  of  Lords; 
which  were  so  much  complained  ofy  because  he 
thought  such  a  committee  wotHdbe  incompetent 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  thoKe  abuses.  He  there- 
fbre  approved  of  the  commiiAiofl.  Prior  to  this 
year,  specific  charges  were  brought  against  t^t 
administration  of  justice  in-the  Court  of  Chattee«- 
ry.  Certain  abases  were  pointed oht,  which'it 
was  said,  rendered  ft  dHBColt  to  obtatn  Justice 
in  that  court.  But  now' a  diflTerent  course  was 
pursued,  and  the  whole  svstem  of  the  court  Wat' 
arraigned.  The  authority  of  tho  commlssfoh 
extended  over  an  immense  ranre  of  inqoiry-f 
it  was  appointed  to  consldtrr  ^  whether  any, 
and  what  alterations  coirid  safely  be  mndb  in' 
the  practice  estabflshed  Inthe  Court  of  Chance- 
ry, or  in  the  ofllces  connected  with  tHat'Oourt) 
or  in  the  practices  established  in  those  oflleeir, 
whether  In  respect  to  law  or  eqtiity.'*'  If 
also  extended  its  Inquiry  into  general  mattei^ 
of  equity — into  bankrupt  castis— loto  thi^  d\K 
Ivrent  stages  <A  proceedihg  tn  all  mtitterU  fMih' 
the  beginnbig  to  the  ehd  of  a  suit-'inftr  thb 
mode  of  hearing  and  decidtiig  causes,  ftf^tSttf 
with  the  expense  attending  the  various  prodfred- 
ings,  and  tbe  time  vrlrfch  diey  occupied.  Now, 
ho  was  not  aware  of  any  set  of  words  ih'  fhb 
English  language,  that  could  give  t(i  st  set  of 
commissioners  a  better  opportunity  for  takhtl; 
a  most  extensive  view  of  tIAi  subject,  throu^ 
att  its  ramifications' (hear).  But  tiio  conmtsw 
si'on  did  not  stop  here.  It  went  on  tl>  m^t  a 
point,  which  had  been  suggested  freOdentfy  ia 
that  house,  relative  to  the  variety  of  businef|B 
transacted  in  the  Court  of  Ctenreryt  add  tMe 
commissioners  were  called  on  to  inquira  *^  ith^ 
theranyand  what  part  of  the  basiness  cah  tfo 
usefully  withdrawn  from  the  Court  of  Chancery* 
and  transferred  to  some  other  court.'*  'Vfords 
more  comprehensive  than-  those  could  not,  Ba 
thought,  have  been  selecti^d.  Whether  the 
bankruptcy  cases  could  a'lth  propriety  be  tHtll- 
drawn — a  point  long  contehded'  for— was  tWs 
made  a  part  of  the  subject  to  be  iffvestlraftU 
by  the  committee.  Thett  was  no  pt*t'  of  tfrfa 
induiry^  extensive  at  it  inight '  be,  fbaf  "Vrdtlm 
notbe  fUllT,  fairly,  arfdijubstirtirtaliyrtfer.'  ff 
the  present  commftBHott  wwre  not  >wiWtlW*t#tl* 
confidence  of  the  house  and  country,  to  whom 
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ufAuldliUJeiinied  friend  commit  tUi  loqnify  ? 
WImd  be  called  for  the  evidence,  were  be  and 
l4»  Irieods  ready  to  examine  into  minute  tech- 
i|tcal  points,  and  to  decide  wlietlier  certain  rulet 
(if  tiie  court  should  be  altered }  The  learned 
l^entJeman  then  quoted  two  extracts  from  Mr. 
Mi|ler*s  worli,  in  favour  of  the  constitution  of 
tl^  Court  of  Chancery^  in  which  tliat  geotle- 
mno  stated  that  the  forms  of  the  Court  beinf 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  were  originally 
more  intelligiUe  than  those  of  the  courts  of 
common  law  i  that  they  at  length  became 
vtUated  by  the  course  of  practice,  but  that 
4lie  gieoeral  principles  on  which  that  court 
WAS  conducted,  were  still  entitled  to  commeo* 
diition  (bear).  He  next  read  an  extract  from 
the  work  of  a  law  jfier  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hum- 
boldt io  which  that  gentleman  greatly  praised 
the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.'  The 
Cqde  Napoleon  had  been  pointed  out  to  them 
as«  standard  which  nil  nations  ought  to  follow  i 
but  Iklr.  Humboldt  in  his  work  on  *'  the  office 
and. duties  of  a  Master  in  Chancery,**  expressed 
it  ns  hif^ opinion,  that  the  Americans,  the  rivals 
^  (biff- country  in  arms  and  commerce,  could 
not  do  betie^  in  the  formation  of  their  system  of 
jurisprudence,  than  to  follow  the  system  which 
had  for  so  many  ages  prevailed  in  England.— 
Hfi  coild.flot  understand  upon  what  ground 
olijections  bad  been  talien  to  the  I^rd  Chan* 
celior  being  plaoed  at  the  head  of  that  com- 
mission, becanse  be  thongfat  it  most  be  obvious 
tlml  tbe experience  and  luowiedge  which  that 
iUttstrions  person  mnst  possess  on  this  subject 
w^U  make  his  assistance  worth  more  than  any 
aiber  which  coald  be  obtained.  Personally  ho 
Iwd  no  objection  to  tha  production  of  the  evi- 
dfuCfOi  .but  he  thought,  tor  the  reasons  hi?  had 
stfiteda  tbf  t  it  wasiiot  expedient  now  to  publish 

^.  J)f«  iMtiingtmi  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from 
ttiedinioersal  principie  that  publication  was  in 
a|l  CMOS  likely  to  elicit  tbe  troth  (bear).^ 
Hf^wiilmd  that  the  evidence  taken  before  this 
eommittee  should  be  published,  in  order  that  it 
ipight  undergo  a  full  discossion  in  every  |msd- 
l)la  siiaM,  by  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  otfaer- 
H |se  I  beraase  this  di«cusslon  would,  among  its 
otbsrgood  alecta,  afford  assistance  to  the  com- 
mlssioners  themselves,  and  the  more  the  subject 
was  oxamioed,  the  more  likely  was  it  that 
^  grnat  object  of  the  Inquiry  would  be  attain- 
fdr-  He.  WHS  anxious  also,  that  it  should  be 

erod^ced,  that  it  might  prove  th«$  commission 
id  .been  minHfiil  of  tbt'lr  duty,  and  that  they 
hi^d  discharged  it  with  fuithfulneis  and  impar- 
Culitjf,  A  very  short  space  of  time  would 
■ffifiiie  for  -its  production  t  and  ail  that  re* 
mained  to  ha  done  would  not  be  pnyndiced 
bl| .  ^bo  production  of  that  which  had  gone 
b^ore,  because  he  verily  believed  no  fur- 
ther evidencse  ressained  to  be  taken,  ex* 
ceptii^  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  surh 
parts  aa  exhibited  -a  discrepancy  of  opiniim 
aoMMif  the  persons  examined.  In  order  to  the 
d^e  adminittration  of  justice,  three  thinp  were 
■ff^esMvy'-— first,  that  the  system  should  lie  a 
gffod  pnni  scvottdly,  that  the  practice  shovld  be 
jwdicinusi  and  thirdly,  that  thejndge  should 
(iipih*r«obls  duty  with  ability,  integrity,  end 
disjislbcbi  If  any  one  of  those  items  were  want- 
inc  it  was  impossible  that  justice  could  be  duly 
iiidmiuistered.  Tite  firet  point  was  not  within 
^  {ir4ff  ince  of  the  commission  to  Inquire  into. 
TPf'  second  «#scaBVf7«d  in  Uie  iostnictions  to 


this  commissian  in  so>  comprshnnsif  • 
that  it  was  imponible  tn  extend  them.  Whetksr 
the  Chancellor  had  been  a  good  jadga  or  not,  (he 
commissian  was  not  directed  in  prociao  tanas  ta 
inquire  t  but  it  vras  impoesible  lor  tlwm  m 
give  their  opinion  whether  any  part  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Chancellor  ongbt  to  be  tians- 
ferred,  unlem  they  firat  came  to  a  conclnslen  as 
to  the  minner  in  which  the  CSfaancelliM*,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  ViceJChsKellar, 
had  discharged  their  high  duties  i  became, 
until  it  was  ascertained  by  what  meaaa  the  ar- 
rear  bad  been  occasioned,  tlie  delay  complained 


of  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  proper  qour- 
ter.  He  waa  not  one  of  those  who  woold  ob- 
ject. If  it  became  incidentally  a  part  of  his  daty , 
to  speak  plainly  his  opinion  aa  to  where  the 
blame  ought  to  rest ;  and  in  justice  te  his  biv- 
ther  commimioners,  ho  must  say  that  hp  had  «-ei 
in  none  of  them  the  slightest  dispositioa  to  lihriak 
from  that  doty  (bear).  Ho  felt  U  also  necems- 
ry  to  assure  the  honse,  that  no  epDoaitioa  had 
been  oflTered  to  impede  the  course  of  the  iaqairr 
in  which  they  were  engnged.  The  ceedact  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  In  that  Inqalry  had  hen 
perfectly  consistent  and  hononfttbie.  He  weoM 
not  attend  any  of  the  examlnatioBs  of  witacme*. 
but  when  they  should  have  been  gone  dweagh, 
and  the  commiasioBers  came  to  the 


of  that  evidence,  he  eiered  any  eaptaaai 
which  might  be  in  his  power.  Tim 
the  Vice-Chancel  lor  had  occasioned 
lay  in  the  preparation  of  the  report, 
thought  the  bouse  woold  agree  that  the 
tee  ought  not  to  close  their  inquiry  wMoet  the 
valnable  assistance  which  his  experieore  aw4 
knowledge  would  afford  thesik 

Mr.  AbenrombU  thought  he  had  a  right  to  reo* 
elude,  from  what  had  been  said  by  the  hm. 
gent  on  the  other  side  of  the  hetee,  aad  by  the 
members  *%t  the  commission,  that  thetw  ro-»ld  be 
no  olgection  to  the  podoctioa  of  the  evideece. 
The  advantage  to  the  public  in  its  linsssdlnli 

{lublication  woold  be  this-4t  woold  save  a  year, 
t  would  give  more  time  for  the  cooaideiailM 
of  the  sulyect,  and  would  enable  psrsoas  in  aad 
out  of  the  bouse  to  arrive  the  sootter  at  a  ree- 
clttsion.  All  that  could  be  expected  ia  dis 
shape  must  be  effected,  as  all  had  Utherto  bcve 
effected,  by  the  public  (hear).  The  home  led 
resisted  as  long  as  it  could  all  attempm  to  Oh- 
lain  this  faiquTry,  and  at  leagth  it  had  b«vfl 
granted  only  in  consequence  of  the  BBanhaoas 
and  lend  cry  of  the  whole  ceasmmity  (hear, 
hear).  There  was  perlmps  no  q«e«;ioa  which 
so  deeply  interested  the  great  body  of  the  pee- 
ple  of  England  as  this.  They  ought  to  hav«>  s» 
immediate  opportunity  of  seeing  what  had  b«eo 
done,— what  questiona  had  heea  asked,  and 
what  answers  Imd  been  ffJTfin  Ihnt  the  troth 
might  be  elicited,  and  that  they  might  arri«« 
at  that  conclusion  which  they  oaght  to  Carw. 
He  was  convinced  that  upon  thb  sniyrrt  mm 
man  coal'l  give  a  better  or  ■onnderepieloe  than 
Lord  Eldon.  As  far  as  Ugh  attainmcwta  la  his 
profesmion  went,  that  judge  was  farfhrwr  lo 
none.  But  here  be  most  stepL  The  leadrst 
complahit  wMrh  had  beee  made,  edmte.  If  thn 
would,  might  call  H  ctamoer,  hat  he  called  n 
reasonable  and  well-f.>«ided  ceaiplalBt — wm 
against  Lord  Eldon  MAtolf,  aad  the  maaarr  hi 
a hich  he  aduiaiatorsd  justice.  The  fimvamwi 
of  the  ttumeroua  petitines  Ott  tUs  tafiect  •«« 
tha  inconvenience  wMchs■itortex|lbnea^el  is 
canaoqneaceoftke  practice  of  pntA^g 


4ftj  aSHtr  4mj  to  Lord  Eidmi'f  papnr,  piirp<irt* 
In^  IQ  coDteiiK  the  buiiaeat  of  oach  day,  and 
whidi  caavct  did  not  cone  on  (hear,  bear).-* 
They  were  postponed  over  and  oyer  again,  each 
postponement  was  attended  with  a  very  conai* 
drraUe  expense  i  and  even  when  eaoies  had 
been  decided,  the  jvdgmciit  was  delayed  some 
times  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  months,  some- 
times for  yean  (hear,  hear).  These  were  amonj^ 
the  hen viest  complaints  made  against  Lord  EJ- 
rioii«  and  he  asiied  whether  the  commissioners 
bad  examined  into  them  ?  .Whether  any  thing 
had  been  done  to  ascertain  iheir  troth,  whether 
tbe  cause  papers  had  been  produced,  which 
woaM  at  once  decide  the  point  (loud  cries  of 
hear).  Any  person  wIk>  kneir  any  thing  of 
tbe  practice  or  tbe  Court  of  Chancery  would 
agree  with  him  that  this  was  the  greatest  incon- 
veoieoce  the  public  had  to  complain  of,  and 
that  this  brought  upon  tbe  whole  system  a  great- 
er degree  of  discredit  than  feirly  fell  to  its 
sbnre.  He  thought  that  system,  if  properly  ad-, 
ministered,  was  admirably  contrived  for  the 
public  advantage  i  for  the  sake  of  the  system 
their  (in  fisvour  of  which  he  might  perhaps  be 
prejodioed)  be  wished  the  subject  to  be  fiilly 
examined-  With  respect  to  the  mamier  in 
which  the  eommi!«ioo  was  composed,  it  was  the 
6r%t  time  In  an  inquiry  Into  the  proceedings 
of  a  particular  court  that  tbe  person  selected  (o 
be  at  the  head  of  the  commission,  was  the  per- 
son who  presided  over  the  courC 

Sir  If.  H^.  RidUjf^  in  reply  to  an  assertion  which 
bad  beisu  made  by  the  hon  jnember  for  Noti  iagham 
(Mr.  Denman)  respectfang  the  combination  laws, 
said,  there  had  been  a  greater  number  of  men  than 
of  Blasters  examined.  He  recommended  that  the 
attentioA  of  the  house  shonid  be  directed,  not 
«ail  J  to  the  court  of  Chancery,  bnt  to  the  other 
rourls  of  equity,  and  particularly  to  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  wb&ch  reqntred  at  least  as  mnch 
reform, .  He  had  had  a  case  twelve  vears  in 
that  court,  and  had  gained  40L  a-year  by  a  de- 
crre  io  his  favour  at  an  expense  of  between  7 
and  S^OflOi.  He  olyected,  however,  to  the  mode 
in  which  an  eminent  individual  had  been  at- 
tacked. Such  attacks  did  no  good,  for  Lord 
Eldon  stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  England*  The  bon.  member  pro- 
ceeded  to  rrad  a  passage  in  the  Kdinburgh  Re- 
view in  proof  of  this. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of 
question.— With  respect  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  would  say,  that  in  the  amiability  of 
bis  habits,  and  in  lijs  conrteoos  manner  in  all 
public  business,  he  fkr  surpassed  every  other 
lod^e,  from  the  higlMBt  to  the  lowest,  that  he 
bad  ever  seen.  This  made  him  feel  con- 
siderable reluctance  at  being  obliged  to 
Bse  barsh  expressions  against  Lord  Eidon. 
He  had  beard  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ex- 
press tbe  same  reluctance,  and  ft>r  the  same 
reason.  He  had  often  heard  him  deplore 
tbe  necessity  of  saying  barsh  things  con- 
f^eming  a  judge,  who  in  bis  judicial  capa- 
city had  never  displayed  any  thing  but 
conrtefy.  As  a  politician.  Lord  Bldou  acted 
very  diitereotJy ;  for  In  .the  House  of  Lords 
there  was  no  man  who  said  more  harsh  things, 
or  who  fpoke  with  less  respect  ot  his  enemies, 
and  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  him  in  po- 
litical opinions.  The  bon.  member  for  New- 
<  astle  (Sir  Bl.  Ridley)  had  quoted  a  passage 
from  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  great  an* 
tfaority,  in  favour  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  \  and 
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In  the  way  In  which  he  had  done  itj  he  bad  ojT- 
hlhited  a  degree  of  subtil ty  which  would  havo 
done  credit  even  to  the  great  lawyer  to  whoflk 
it  referred.  The  hon.  merabrr  had  stated  only 
a  tenth  part  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  tbe 
work  to  winch  he  had  alluded — he  had  girett 
only  a  tithe  of  the  lamb's  wool,  and  had  omitted 
all  the  other  niue  parts,  which — if  his  recollec- 
tion served  him  rightly,  composed  a  very  se- 
vere and  unsparing,  but  by  no  means  exag^ 
gerated  or  unjust  picture  of  the  judicial  de- 
merits of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  (hear, 
hear).  Certainly,  as  he  had  before  observed, 
he  bad  never  seen  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
do  any  thing  more  clever  than  to  quote  tfan 
tithe  of  what  a  writer  had  said  respecting  ati 
ladivldnal,  and  to  suppress  the  other  nine  parts j 
which  qualified  the  opinion,  mfleaf  quanium^ 
which  was  contained  In  the  tenth.  He  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Butler^-f or  whom  he  entertain- 
ed the  very  highest  respect,  but  who  certainly 
was  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness towards  friends  and  foee-^had-  done  some- 
thing of  a  similar  nature  on  one  orcasien.  Mr. 
Butler  stated  that  he  had  heard  bir  Samuel 
Romilly  say,  that  he  had  never  known  a  judge 
more  able  than  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  one 
more  remarkable  for  his  courtesy  towards  prac- 
titioners. Tint  was  very  true.  He  (J^Ir.  B.)  had 
heard  Sir  Samuel  Rumilly  make  the ob^rvntion 
over  and  over  again  i  but  Mr.  Butler  omitted  to 
state  what  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  never  failed  to 
add— namely,  'that  he  considered  his  lordship, 
from  the  pecnliar  constitntion  of  his  mind,  one 
of  the  very  worst  judges  that  ever  sat  in  <h« 
Court  of  Equity  (a  laugh).  This  opinion 'of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  was  entitled  to  tafh4 
weight,  on  account  of  bis  connexion  with  fRe 
court  over  which  the  learned  lord  presided  | 
indeed*  he  might  be  said  to  have  been  '^  bronchi 
up  at  tbe  feet  of  Gamaliel.*'  If  ever  a  motlan 
stood  on  irrefragable  grounds  it  was  that  which 
had  been  submitted  oy  bis  bon.  friend  the 
member  for  Westminster.  It  Ihid  been  raid, 
'^  Put  off  tbe  motion  till  the  next  session.*'  But 
vrhat  was  this  more  than  saying,  **  Wait  for  sin 
or  seven,  or  eight  montin-— wmit  until  after 
Easter  s  the  calmnitiesof  Ireland,  the  renewals 
of  tbe  Insurrection  Act,  all  the  wrongs  of  that 
country  shall  be  discussed  and  left  unrvdressed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  session  ;  foreign  affairs 
shall  also  be  disposed  oft  the  boisterous  torrent 
of  the  early  part  of  the  session  shall  have 
passed  away,  and  then  this  measure  may  sail  la 
on  the  quiet  back-waters;*'  but  then  the  house 
would  be  told,  as  now,  '*  It  is  too  late"  (bear» 
hear),  t'  What,  will  you  suspend  a  threat  ovei' 
tbe  head  of  the  learned  jsdge,  and  send  him 
to  try  causes  in  the  long  vacation?"  The 
house  knew  very  well  how  successful  those  ap- 
peals were  in  producing  fresh  delayii.  The 
question,  therefore,  was  not  «  hether  the  linuse 
should  receive  the  evidence  now,  bnt  whether 
tbe  abuses  of  .Chancery  should  be  inquired  Into 
in  the  next  session,  or  In  tbe  ses»ion  after | 
unless  the  evidence  was  rfeeived  now,'  be 
despaired  of  seeing  any  thing  doim  within  that 
period  (hear).  His  learned  friend  (Dr,  Lush- 
mgton)  had  told  the  house  that  the  commission; 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  Impartiatly 
constituted.  That  he  most  readily  admitted  i 
but  when  he  looked  at  the  other  component' 
parts  of  the  eommlMion— when  he  recollected 
the  infirmities  of  human  Bature-— when  he  com 
sidcred  bow  himself  liioidd  fesl  if  ho  irsra  to  hd 
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fOfi/q^dr  la  «  qvnmMon  of  wMcb  ke  imoM  be 
^.oojj  oppcMiitioB  BMoiber— *he  couid  aat  help 
bMfifiiag  tbai  bit  leiucned  friend  mif hi  Im 
i^fUicDced'  in  bis  opiniooi  by  lometliiof  like 
a  feeliftg  of  fenerMity  tawardt  an  advenary 
(bear).  Wbea  ^e  racollacted,  too,  that  tba 
CDiDniift8|on  wan  bereaved  of  the  aMtiataaco  of 
hif  learned  friend  the  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr« 
J«.WiUiamft),  wbo  was  caxeAilly  excluded  oaly 
becaaae  be  bad  broafsbt  the  aafeyeet  under 
ibe  notice  of  parliament-*- when  be  tecel* 
lecled  thai  the  commivioa  was  likewiie  be* 
vcaved  of  ibe  amiatance  of  bii  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Durham  (Mr»  M.  A.  Taylor),  who 
Arst  (Muae  laoghinf  >-*»be  would  my  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  that  honie  who  deaerrcd  bet* 
tw  of  bis  country  than  that  boa.  roembery  and 
^e  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would  take 
upon  him  to  sneer  when  be  uttered  bis  coa- 
scienttons  opinion  la  fuToar  of  that  hon.  and 
learoed  Individ uaL  He  saw  members  whose 
leamini;  amotmted  to  no  more  dma  the  capacity 
or  rountiuf  ten  upon  their  fingers,  who  pre* 
Bumed  to  sneer  at  what  he  said-— members  who 
never  opened  their  mouths  in  that  house  but 
to  cover  themselves  with  ridicule,  and  whose 
silence  was  the  most  prudent  part  of  their  con* 
dact--be  saw  these  men  presume  to  sneer  at  a 
panei^yric  which  was  echoed  by  every  person 
who  had  the  honour  of  knowing  the  individual 
to  whom  it  referred.  Sir  8.  Romilly — who,  to 
be  sure,  was  no  great  lawyer,  who  was  a  per- 
•on  of  oontracted  iiseuhies  compared  with  the 
gents,  opposite,  thought  that -he  could  not  better 
employ  his  firiuable  time  than  in  consuittog  the 
hen.  member  for  Durham  In  private,  and  sup. 
porting  him  in  public,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  (bear).  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  did  not  think  It  beneath  him  to  bick 
the  hon.  member  in  tbe  committee  which  was 
appointed  with  4vference  to  tbe  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  and  then  began  that  cimpter  of  fruK. 
tration  of  hope  to  &e  house  and  the  coun(r)' 
which  was  not  yet  brought  to  a  conclusion.  In 
thai  committee  no  obstruction  was  offered  to 
inquiry  on  points  of  practice «  but  no  sooner 
did  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Durliam  proceed  to  the  too  delicate  part  of 
tbe  question — ^no  sooner  did  they  direct  their 
inquiries  to  the  time  which  had  elapsed  from  (he 
^nal  hearing  of  a  cause  tn  the  giving  of  judg. 
Bsentythan  an  adjournment  was  moved,  and  mem- 
bers whQ  had  never  heard  of  what,  had  been 
stated  on  the  sohject  crowded  in  to  befriend  the 
Lord  Chancellor  by  their  votes.  There  was  no 
more  honesty,  or,  to  use  a  geatler  phrase,  no 
moi9e  delicacy  or  adherence  even  te  the  ordl- 
nary  forms  of  justice  in  that  commitiee,  (ban 
If  it  had  been  a  committee  on  private  buainess 
(ip  stairs  (cheers  and  laughter).  Tl)e  present 
commitaion,  immaculate  as  it  was,  would  go 
on  like  that.  There  were  one  or  two  points  in 
rhu  speech  of  his  learned  friend  to  which  be  felt 
it  ncces-sary  to  advert.  His  learned  friend 
stated  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  out  of  delicacy 
fo  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  in  order 
that  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  he  over- 
awed tbom  by  his  preienee,  had  resolved  never 
to  attend  the  commisiion  during  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  or  except  when  a  charge 
\vas  br(>u;;ht  against  him  ;  In  short,  that 
be  wa»  ooldly  resolved  to  meet  any  charge 
Ithicb  might  be  brought  against  him.  At 
the  courajte  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  dis- 
plojed  he  4id   not  feel  much  aurprked,  for 
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nothing  certaiDly  could  be  A  bett^  founds* 
tipa  for  boldness  than  a  consdaaaBesa  of 
abiolute  security:  boi  he  Ihoaghi  thai  his 
learned  fsicad  aas  mlalakea  with  raapect 
to  the  fact»  that  the  Lord  Chancellv  had 
never  attended  the  czamlnaiioa  of  witacas* 
ea.  He  was  given  to  aoderstaod  thai  the 
ezaminaiioii  of  the  ftrst  witness,  who  was  an 
eminent  practitkaier  of  the  court,  who  had  joa 
then  publiAed  a  letter  on  Hie  snbject,  occupi- 
ed four  daya  The  Lord  Chaaceuor«  accord- 
lag  to  his  own  role,  shoald  not  haveatteadrd  at 
allx  he  attended  tiro  daya  The  Lord  CKao* 
ceUor  had  noi,  therefore^  exhtbiied  dhat  airlcl 
confonnliy  to  the  rule  which  he  had  laU  down, 
which  would  have  been  reqnisile  to  give  satis* 
&ctioo,  supposing  the  rule  In  Itself  to  have 
been  of  any  value.  If  the  Lord  Chance llor 
could  not  trust  men  whom  he  hid  bimaelf  sent 
to  inquire  into  his  condact,  his  absence  from 
the  cooMBlttee  might  have  been  of  some  import- 
ance s  hot  as  It  happened,  looking  at  the  coa- 
stitution  of  the  commission,  it  did  aai  natter 
two  straws  whether  he  was  absent  or  aai  (hear). 
How  was  that  commission  composed  ?  At  the 
head  of  It  was  the  noble  and  learned  lord  hsm- 
self.  He  might  very  well  declare  that  he 
would  not  attend  the  examination  of  witnesaea, 
because  he  at  tbe  same  time  laid,  **  bat  yoa 
must  take  care  what  you  arc  about,  for  I  can 
come  down  upon  you  at  any  tima  like  a  thief 
in  the  night"  (a  laugh).  Next  on  the  lilt  of 
commissioners  came  the  noble  lord*s  intimate 
and  tried  friend,  Lord  Redcadale,  who  had 
mounted  the  ladderof  pot' Cjci^*prefermeBt  with 
his  lordubip,  always  a  step  bciiind  (a  iaogfaV— 
who  gf)t  into  the  office  of  Irish  Chancellor  when 
his  noble  friend  got  into  that  of  Kngltih  Chaacrl* 
lor  (hear,  hear).  The  next  commissioner  was  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  an  officer  of  the  noble  lord's 
own  court.  Next  came  a  noble  lord,  just  rais- 
ed  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  who  owed  hb 
aJvuncement  in  every  respect  to  the  Cavaor  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  had  never  eeea  any 
man  raised  to  eminence  in  so  extiaordloary  a 
m.-inncr  as  the  noble  lord  to  fHwm  he  allud- 
ed. -  He  was  seen  practising  at  the  Exe- 
ter sessions,  and  three  weeks  after  he  waa  made 
Solicitor-^neral  (a  laugh).  The  man  whohad 
been  raii«ed  in  this  extraonlinary  and  unprece- 
dented manner  rertainly  owed  a  great  dieal  to 
the  architect  of  his  fortunes,  being  i«  no  r^> 
spect  the  architect  of  them  himself  (laughter). 
He  was  hound  to  declare  that  the  noble  lord 
had  hoen  raised  to  his  present  eminence  npoo 
the  credit  of  posses <ing  abilities  vrhich  he  bad 
never  exhibited— ^le  had  got  every  thia^apoa 
tick  (much  laughter).  All  that  he  said  of  the 
noble  lord  he  said  at  bis  own  risk  of  lom  sod 
disadvantage,  for  he  was  a  judge  before  whom 
he  was  called  upon  sometimes  to  practice  t  bet 
he  could,  in  truth,  declare,  that  he  had  never 
spoken  to  any  individual  in  his  professioa  who 
did  ^ot  consider  tbe  noble  lord's  rise  the  moii 
extraordinary  flight  upwards,  of  any  thing,  ex- 
cept a  balloon,  which  had  ever  been  witnessed 
(laughter).  After  the  noble  lord  had  bcea 
raised  to  the  highest  point,  not  of  roval,  bat  of 
Chaocellarian  favour  (a  langh)— alter  havii^ 
sat  for  a  short  time  in  the  Common  Pleas  (and, 
he  believed,  he  was  tteyouagest  judge  who  had 
ever  sat  on  ibe  bench),  he  was«  by  a  sort  of  le- 
gerdemain known  only  to  the  Lord  Chancellory 
advanced  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  RoUb« 
the  easiest  of  all  the  judicial  oScas.    Thsa,  aa 
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If  tb  niftke  MliniBce  doiAly  iiire«  and  Uuit  no 
lateat  Aed  of  partiallfy  ahoiUd  lark  in  the 
noble  lord's  mind  wbidi  might  bias  Itii  Jod^;- 
«ent  in  faroar  of  hb  patroa,  lie  waa  made  a 
aort  of  Depvty  Chancellor  to  tlw  Honae  of 
Lordft,  to  do  tile  liord  CbanceUor*!  jonraey* 
work  (great  ianghter).    In  order,  if  poaaible, 
to  BMke  tUs  penoB  the  victim  of  what  Horace 
IFnlpole  called  poiitieal  gntitodey  lie  waa 
poiflted  out  aa  tiie  IndivMaaJ  to  wliom  the 
Lord  diaaceHor  meant  to  leaTo  bis  odice  by 
trftj  of  legacy.     It  uma  nnderatDod  tftat  the 
wAtle   And   learned  lord  meant  to  make  him 
bia   legatee,   by    deritfaig  to  Um  the  great 
teal  for  Ibe  term  of  hit  nataral   life — that 
being  Ae  term  for  wfalcb  It  anpearad  that  oUce 
was  In  fittare  to  be  iMid  (near).    The  other 
■neaAen  of  the  ooatmttrfon  were  the  Solicitor- 
Geaeral,  Master  Cox,  and  teveral  other  pertooi 
who  eipected  to  be  Matters  (alaagb).    They 
wotfM  be  ia  attendance  i  foreoarailisioners  did 
aotgooatofthe  way  of  preferment^  andtbongb 
tbey  migfet  linger  a  Hide  In  the  valley  of  the  rilA* 
do  Mr,  not  of  death,  hot  of  inquiry ,  (bey  would  in- 
oTitably  enjoy  the  delights  of  aliappy  retnrrec- 
tioo,  and  the  ieamed  lord,  the  great  dispenser 
of  oflcial  bonniies,  would  be  fbefir  staff  and 
comforter,  to  bear  them  up  against  whatever 
public  obloquy  Aey  might  have  to  encoanter.  It 
was  proposed  to  enquire  into  the  coadoct  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  said,  ^  Let  me  name  mv  Judges.*'    That 
waa  granted,  and  the  first  juage  he  named  was 
himaelf.   His  lordship^s  conduc t  reminded  bim  of 
«  ludicrous  circumstance  which  occurred  at  an 
aseites  In  Wentniorlaud.    In  a  cause  of  TAomp- 
foH  r.  JeiUtinf,  a  man  of  the  pfalntifTs  name 
got  into  the  jury-'box',  but  his  name  attract- 
ing attention,  he  waa  asked,  very  naturally, 
wbetber  he  was  any  relation  of  the  plaintiff  {  to 
which  he  replied, ''  I  U  the  plaintiff"  (a  laugh). 
Was  not  tm  just  like  the  conduct  of  the  L.ord 
ClmneeUory    A  commission  was  appoitited  to 
fry  tbe  Lord  Chancrnor ;  Lord  Etdon  present- 
ed lumself  as  first  commissitmer ;  he  was  asked 
whether  be  was  any  relation  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
ce II  iir,  and  he  answered  at  ooce,  ^  1 1«  Chan- 
cellor" (continued  laughter).    The  judge  who 
presided  in  the  trial  in  Westmorland,  requested 
Mr.  Thompson  tu  step  out  of  the  jury-box,  and 
yet  Mr.  ^ompson  was  as  conscientious  a  man 
.IS   the  l4ord  Chancellor  (a  laugh).     He  had 
ttken  an  oath,  too,  that  be  would  well  and  truly 
try  the  issue  joined  between  the  parties,  and  a 
troe  verdict  give,  so  help  him  God.  The  judge, 
however,  was  not  vrilling  to  let  Mr.  Thompson 
do  that  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  h  hich  the 
Lord  Chancellor  bad  undertaken  to  do  without 
Let  DO  more  be  beard  about  the  challenging  of 
jnriea.    The  Chancellor's  golden  rule  wnsbest, 
for  it  would  render  the  decision  as  speedv  and 
aatitfactory  to  one  party,  as  his  practice  in  his 
own  court  was  unspeedy  and  unsatisfactory  to 
aH   parties.    He  had  been  informed  tbat  the 
commission  were  very  careful  of  touching  Mpon 
the  tender  point — namely,  the  time  which  the 
Lord  Clianccllor  suffered  to  elapse  between  the 
final  bearing  of  a  cauie  and  the  delivery  of 
Jedg:iBcot  upon  it  For  instance,  where  a  ques- 
tion had  been   proposed  to  a  witness  on  this 
ponit,  the  witness  was  desired  to  withdraw,  the 
room  was  beared,  and  the  question  was  not  re- 
pealed (hear«  bear).    Tliis  was  the   account 
given  by  the  witness  himself.    The  tone  which 
hon.  flsembert  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house 
now  adopted,  waa  quite  different  from  that 


which  Ibay  hid  formerly  heiai  Vo^nMnih^ 
the  thae  when,  if  tbo  system  of  the  CMiMif 
Chancery  were  attached,  «he  Toi<lea  womM  buM 
said,  **  For  Ood'a  sake  don't  attafck  aysfemij 
the^  are  Hio  coraer-stonesaf  mrr  aathmal  pth^ 
peniy,   ibe   theet-aoehor    of  our  bopek,  ihb 
groaad-work,  the  pillar,  the  bulwark'  ^  o^ 
laws,  religion,  and  constitution.     Defeadf  kfl 
•nr  svslems^by  all  means  defirad  Ibcm  i  wbe- 
tber  it  be  our  paiiiamentary  ayalem,  with  -oair 
rotten  bwoagbs  (cheers),    oar  eccclesiaitical 
tyttemwitb  exorbitant  titfaet,  or  oar  Judictd 
tystem  with  speckil  juriee  and  tnmalalio&s  of 
judges.    Be  it  die  prafligacy  of  the  one,  tll^  b¥« 
pocrlsy  of  the  other,  and  the  aabaervlency  <4f 
the  third,  atill  defend  Ibemf  Ibr,  depend  npofi 
ii,  they  are  right*'  (<great  applaase).     Bar  \ht«r 
the  srbole  ef  the  Mame  was  laid  upon  tbe<Mu#t 
of  Ofaaocery,  and  not  any  apon  the  ChanecWor. 
Really  the  CooK  of  Cbaneery  had  not  Ihfr^ay 
when  its  system  was  blackened,  fld|^  tOtet 
Bight,  in  order  to  tcreen  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Had  the  question  ever  been  pat  to  any  of  the 
witnesses,  ^  Do  you  think  tbat  such  or  sadh  'a  * 
person  cooJd,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Journey, 
maa  Cbaocrllor  and  a  Deputy  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  do  what  Lord  Hardwicke, 
Lord  Thorlow,  or  Lord  Rotslyn  dtd  withont 
each  aid  V*    He  bad  seen  some  of  the  ^uesthMMi 
which  had  l»een  proposed  to  (he  witnesses  "be^ 
fore  the  commission }  one  of  them  was-*^  Can 
any  man  sit  moie  than  sir  hours  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  having  bit  mind  during  that  ti^e 
constantly  on  the  stretch  ?"     The    lofVnrace 
whieh  it  was  intended  khould  be  drawn  from  that 
question  was  evident  t  but  the  question  iffiootd 
have  been  followed  by  another,  **  Does  tiny 
Lord  Chancellor  sit  for  six  hoars  In  bis  Cvoti 
every  day  except  Sunday,  with  his  mind  on  the 
stretch  daring  that  time?*'  (hear.)    He  hoped 
the  commissioners  would  take  an  early  oppor* 
tunity  of  putting  that  qaesticm,  and  also  of  sup- 
plying  other  deficiencies :  for  instance,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  tbey  should  Iwve  fha 
cause  papers  before  them,  which  would  lihew  at 
once  what  delay  took  place  between  the  final 
hearing    of,    and    the    giving  jodgment    on, 
causes  In  the  Couft  ef  Chancery,     Ifnf  ess  ^e 
eomroission  took  measures  for  probing  the  evfl 
to  Ae  bottom,  they  mi|^  sit  for  seven  limes 
seventy  days,  but  their  labours  woifld  only  be  a 
mockery,  to  be  eqnaHed  by  nothing  but  the 
manner  of  their  constitution.     In  conclusion, 
be  must  state,  that  he  had  heard  no  substantial 
objection  offered  to  the  motion,  which,  if  agreed 
to,  would  go  far  to  correct  the  evils  whirh  were 
complained  of.  but  which,  if  frustrated  Vf  a 
ministerial  mtgority,  would  nevertheless  bavo 
the  opinion  of  all  the  people  of  I<:r.g1and  |n  itf 
favour  (bw'ar). 

Dr.  XjUshmgtoH  rose  to  state,  that  the  eom- 
mission  had  taken  particular  pains  to  ascertain 
(he  causes  of  the  delay  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  final  hearing  of  causes  and  the  de* 
livery  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Tindai  believed  tho  report  of  -the  com- 
mission would  be  presented  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment (hear,  hear).  He  could  see  no  good  pur- 
pose that  would  l^e  answered  by  agreeing  to  tho 
present  motion.  The  measure  now  proposed, 
would  place  the  commimion  in  a  dilemma :  a» 
soon  as  the  evidence  was  produced,  tbev  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  communications  from  ell 
quarters,  some  to  contradict,  and  others  to 
affirm,  the  sutaments  which  it  contained.  They 
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fvtfdd  Ibas  ^  Uftin  llie  loeimfmilratMlBattim 
of  kcHif  cmnpelM  to  reject  what  would  be 
eoAM inportant  additloool  Hc%b%  or  elao  tbey 
moftt  go  on  receWing  fresh  evidence,  with- 
oot  knowing  when  they  might  cone  to  a  termi- 
nation. And  for  these  reasons  he  shonid  give 
hit  decided  opposition  to  tlw  motioB  bc%ire 
the  house. 

Mr.  Gomiw^  was  destrons  to  state  the  groonds 
npon  which  his  vole  would  be  given.  Through- 
out the  whole  speech  of  the  learned  mem- 
ber for  Winclielsea,  able  and  entertaining 
as  it  bad  been,  there  ran  one  grand  misappre- 
hension, which  practically  destroyed  its  vaJoe. 
The  learned  gent,  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
commission  had  been  institnted  as  a  criminal 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor ; 
whercM  no  one  in  tiie  bouse  had  ever  voted  for 
it  with  any  soch  view,  nor  was  it  to  any  such 
purpose  that  the  comoiissionerB  had  acted.  In 
Conner  times  the  learned  gent,  said,  the  custom 
bad  been,  to  attack  not  systems  but  men ;  but 
noWf  as  he  took  it,  'that  practice  was  reversed, 
for  the  house  screened  the  iadividoal,  and  gave 
up  the  system ;  but,  witbont  desiring  to  screen 
any  individual,  be  (Mr.  C.)  had  understood  that 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  commission  wliicb 
was  sitting*  was  to  infurm  the  bouse  whether  it 
was  the  man  or  th«  system  that  deserved  to  bo 
reprobated.  The  learned  member  set  out  bv 
assuming  that  the  Csult  was  in  the  individual, 
and  actually  complained  of  Uie  commissioners 
because  they  bad  not  proceeded  directly  in 
furtherance,  of  his  theory.  Now,  from  all  that 
had  been  slated  by  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion themselves,  it  was  clear  that  they  shrunk 
from'  no  investigation.  The  course  of  their 
inquiry  had  been  described  by  the  learned  mem- 
ber for  Ilchester  \  nor  could  it  be  doubted  that 
in  their  hands  the  error  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
whatever  it  was*  would  be  brought  before  the 
house.  And  then  ii  was  that  the  speech  of  the 
learned  member  for  Wiochelsea  would  be  in  its 
proper  place — if  the  house,  upon  the  report  of 
the  commission  as  to  the  existence  of  the  evil, 
refused  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  re- 
move it.  In  the  same  way  the  learned  member's 
dissection  of  the  commission  was  spirited  and 
powerful— taking  it  to  be  a  commission  set  up 
ezpremly  to  criminate  Lord  Eldon ;  but  if  it  had 
been  instituted  in  order  to  inquire  impartially 
whether  the  ^stem  was  right  or  wrong,  It  ceased 
to  be  open  to  those  objections  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  tuok  to  it    For  whatever 

Eurpose,  however,  the  commission  had  been 
itended,  it  was  clear  that  to  agree  to  the  vote 
proposed  was  to  destroy  its  efficacy.  After  the 
7D  days  which  the  commissioners  had  sat,  if 
this  vote  were  carried,  it  could  not  sit  even  a 
tlst  day  with  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  the 
countiy.  To  what  purpose  then  could  it  tend 
to  put  an  end  to  an  equity  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced I  and.  In  doing  so,  to  throw  imputation 
upon  the  chaFaclers  of  men  who,  in  their  in- 
dividual  stations,  were  known  to  be  of  the 
highest  credit,  and  who  corUinly,  in  their 
Collective  capacity,  lost  none  of  their  personal 
respectability  ?  Was  it  to  avoid  delay  that  the 
house  was  asked  io  take  this  course — to  put  an 
end  to  ail  that  the  commission  had  already 
€SVcted — apd  to  start  afresh  at  the  conclusion 
ot  a  session,  wlken  to  fmA  time  even  for  printing 
the  evidence,  find  putting  it  Into  the  baodti  of 
m^mb^^,  m  i)s  Impossible  >  In  answer  to  the 
<fall  for  any  such  prcicecdin?,  Jbe  house  had  a 
pi^'dgv  firom  lbs  mctabcrs  of  the  comml^ioo  itself. 


Certainly,  if  that  pisdfs 
if  the  report  was  not  fWtheoming  at  the  Hm 
when  it  was  promised-  he  did  not  knswlhBt«m  ' 
an  honest  man,  be  could  then  resist  dttadsptim 
of  some  other  measures.  At  present,  hmssver, 
it  was  bnpossiblo  for  kirn  to  dooht  the  sasnnee 
which  the  house  bad  received— 4hat  the  ir|mt 
of  the  commissioii  wonid  be  npoa  the  table,  is 
due  course,  as  early  as,  evoa  suppemig  ths 
evidence  to  be  prodnoed  now,  any  prercfiin 
could  be  taken  upon  it  As  to  the  pnp** 
which  the  commisrion  had  made,  or  the  eftct 
of  the  inquiries  Jato  which  it  had  eatsfed,  ks 
should  at  present  rest  silent,  bccaam  the  n^ 
ject.was  one  upon  which  be  was  net  iafciwed. 
it  was  with  a  view  of  being  Isfbnsed  Ibst  k.* 
desired  to  see  the  evidence  which  hsd  bca 
taken  before  the  commission,  tngethir  whk  lbs 
inferences  which  in  the  repMt  would  he  dnms 
firom  that  evidence,  and  tlie  n  uwislstinm 
with  which  it  would  be  accompanied.  Hevhv 
be  might  agree  in  those  inferences  or  be  incflsni 
to  adopt  tlMse  recommendations,  ttwssiepaw 
ble  for  him  to  say  i  but  being  ignorsat,  m  k 
was,  of  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chssceiy, 
an  ignorance  which  ho  shared,  ho  heUeved,  viA 
the  great  n^jority  of  tboee  persons  wbsa  As 
learned  measber  opposite  wisbsd  Is  tskt 
the  arrangement  of  it  into  their  ovs  bsnJii 
he  looked  to  be  enlightened  by  the  itRorttf 
men  whom  he  hollo  ved  capable  of  imtrscii^ 
him.  The  advanced  and  valuable  Iskesn, 
therefore,  of  snch  man,  he  was  net  iliqisoi 
very  lightly  to  throw  awayt  nor,  pIscisjK,,** 
he  did,  the  highest  confidence  in  their  isttgrity 
and  seal,  would  he  be  party  to  a  vele  «bk^ 
went  to  consign  their  cbaimcters  to  isluif* 

The  house  then  divided,  when  the  ss^bcis 
were— For  the  motion,  73— AgaiMt  it  IM- 
Majority,  81. 

LORDS,  MoHDAT,  J  DUB  9a— Eari  Gm- 
vtHor  presented  a  petition  complaiai«g  Ihsl^ 
petitioner  bad  been  k^pt  out  of  an  sassiiy 
bequeathed  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Qsecmbcivy, 
and  had  received  no  interest  upon  it 

The  Lord  OanceUor  had  no  ducctios  is 
receiving  the  petitioo.  He  conceived  it  ceiidcd 
to  their  lordships*  consideration,  aad  he  nss 
glad  that  it  was  brongbt  before  ihcm,  ssit  ftve 
him  an  (%portunity  of  shewing  their  hai^J* 
how  little  reason  there  was  for  mupfti^ 
complaints  which  were  made  against  lbs 4eli|^ 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  kic  I>«k«JJ 
Qucensberry  left  immense  property,  ^^^J* 
lefl  it  more  involved  than  any  he  evrr  RC«* 
Ircted.  There  were  estates  let  ont  to  kos'.M 
which  large  premiums  had  been  taken,  •■'^ 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  these  leaKtbsd 
first  to  be  decided.  There  was  n  r*****"*2 
of  similar  quesiions,  which  were  ail  to  be  tned 
before  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland:  ssi 
before  the  Court  of  Chancerv  could  aove  om 
step,  it  was  obliged  to  keep  in  its  bends  ss«n 
to  meet  the  various  demands  which  sUibt  vm 
on  the  pioprrty  from  these  liilgalrd  clsm^ 
ft  was  not  possible  to  know  the  amoaat  of  tww 
claims,  and  till  they  were  all  settled  is  » 
other  Courto,  it  was  impossible  Ibr  the  Coon  «l 
Chancery  to  proceed.  In  this  case,  the  Coert 
had  done  whatever  was  in  its  powers  be  o«w4 
even  say,  that  it  had  done  more  than  «*^|['j 
been  done  in  any  similar  case.  It  bad  cslW 
on  the  tenanta  to  whom  the  farms  had  b««  >H« 
to  state  the  amount  of  their  clai«»  f  ^^*t! 
way  the  question  coocrming  fhrlr  Irstscs  wipt 
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bedecMfed.  All  thiC  eovid  te  «a»1y  paid  Aor. 
waapsU  by  oitbr  «»f  llw  Coort  from  time  to  time. 
In  fiu^t  tl»  pttymmitB  had  been  accelerafed 
more  than  in  any  otber  caw.  He  would  stake 
hb  credit  and  characler,  that  not  a  single 
respectable  Coamel  conM  be  fottnd  who  wouM 
mt  lay  mora  had  been  done  in  this  case  than 
any  Jud^^e  ever  before  wat  known  (e  do.  As 
to  the  rale  of  Conrt  complained  of,  that  was  a 
role  oTor  which  the  Judge  had  oo  power.  It 
wai  part  of  the  law,  and  he  could  not  alter 
it«  If  it  were  to  be  brought  under  discussion, 
lie  aust  say  that  more  ar|ument  must  be  ad- 
dreased  to  his  mind  than  bis  noble  friend  had 
yet  brought  forward  to  justify  an  alteration. 
Be  could  only  for  the  present  say,  that  the  role 
complained  oi  had  been  established  by  some  of 
the  ablest  men  who  ever  sat  in  the  Court,  and 
aaoe  of  tlieir  successors  had  yet  thou|^t  it 
possible  to  go  on  without  adhering  to  it.  What- 
ever delays  might  be  imputed  to  the  Court  of 
Chaaeeiy  In  other  cases.  In  the  case  brought 
befofv  their  Lordships  by  thiB  petition,  the 
eondoct  of  that  Ccmrt  had  been  praiseworthy. 

Barl  QrotnmMir  thought  It  remarkable  that 
fhia  case,  which  the  learned  lord  regarded  as 
the  most  favourable  for  the  Conrt  of  Chancery, 
had  been  stsnding  fbr  ten  years  without  a 
dec  iaiwtt. ' 

The  JLerd  ChrnnceJlw  declared  that  there  had 
besa  mncA  clamour  and  calumny  on  the  subject 
of  proceedings  In  Chancery— -not  by  per^ns 
»h9  meant  111,  but  by  persons  who  did  not  well 
conaider  the  consequences  of  what  they  talked 
ahoot.  If  any  of  their  lordships  thought  the 
role  of  law  with  respect  to  the  non-payment  of 
interest  wrong,  they  might  proi^se  to  alter  it ; 
bvt  Mi  answer  to  any  proposition  of  that  kind 
w^ld  be,  that  he  thought  the  rule  right.  It 
waa  impossible  to  know  whether  a  person  was 
entttleii  to  interest  or  not  when  it  was  nut  ascer- 
tained whether  he  could  be  paid  the  principal. 
Mack  had  been  said  about  common  law  and 
«oaiflH»  law  lawyers,  but  If  there  was  any 
Inwyer  who  would  say  that  this  country  could 
go  oa  withont  a  Cbart  of  the  nature  of  tlie  Court 
o^  Clianrery,  be  would  say  that  their  lordships 
«ifgkt  send  him  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  put  Urn 
io  death. 

Tbf?  petition  was  laid  on  the  table. 

COMMONS,  MotVDAT,  JirirB«7.~Mr.irer- 
ncf  presented  a  petition  from  Frances  Helligar, 
romplainiag  of  the  grievous  and  intolerable 
oppression  and  delay  of  Chancery  proceedings. 
'nn  pvtlrion^r  was  a  widow,  reduced  to  pauper- 
ism. In  the  Greenwich  workhouse,  althoorh  her 
bnsband  left  1,4001.  and  more,  to  her.  In  1809,  of 
which  3001.  bad  been  claimed  by  his  creditors, 
and  I, IQOL  wasted  by  a  common  proceeding  in 
Chancery  fur  the  Astribution  of  the  effects; 
while  she,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  was  now 
in  prison  because  she  could  not  pay  351.  the 
expense  of  an  attscliment  under  which  she  had 
been  tokeh  for  not  delivering  up  deeds  which 
were  not  in  her  possession.  He  bad  hitherto 
^stained  from  taking  part  in  the  diKcnssIon 
upon  Chancery  abuses,  but  it  was  not  because 
lie  was  ignorant  of  them ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
cooitt  speak  with  certainty  of  the  Abases  of  the 
^frftce  io  the  master's. office,  which  were  tuo 
«xpenstrc  and  dilatory  to  be  countenanced  by 
any    perlM^iifly     the    masters    themselves   not 

V.  Ptd  iftid  that  ha  would  take  care  tfiat 


the  itthitance  of  the  petition  should  \ib  relbtT«d 
to  the  dommlssiooers  of  inquiry.  He  nAnfttod 
that  the  evilscomplainedof  were  considerable. 

Writs  of  Error. 

ToESDAT,  Jons  7.  —  Mr.  P«ef  said,  that 
the  bill  which  he  was  going  to  ask  leave  to 
introduce  into  the  house  was  the  first  fruits 
of  that  liberal   provision    which    It   had  re- 
cently mada  on   behalf  of  the  judge*  of  the 
land.     The  object  of  bis  present  bill  was  to 
throw  an  impedunent  in  the  way  of  writs  of 
error,  sued  out  only  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 
A  writ  of  error  was  an  appeal  &om  the  judg. 
ment  of  the  court,  and  superseded  it  for  a  con- 
siderable time.    In  the  (x>urt  of  King*sBench, 
as  well  as  in  the  Conrt  of  Common  Pleas,  any 
individual  had  the  power  of  suspending  a  judg- 
ment by  suing  out  one  of  those  writs,  which 
was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course.    It  was 
found  inconsequence  of  the  inquiries  ipstitttted 
by  the  coBsmlmion  to  inqairo  into  the  abuses 
of  Courts  of  Jnstieo,  that  the  numliei'  of  writs 
of  error,  in  the  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  n- 
ceivod  in  the  Ezeheqner  Chlunber  fhms  the 
Court  of  Kittg*s  Bench,  wat  1,197.     Out  of 
these  1,197  writs  of  error,  156  were  never  pro- 
secuted at  all  I   in  S96  the  proceedings  were 
abandoned ;  In  708  of  them  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  attrmed,  and 
only  in  one  of  them  was  it  -reversed.    Out  of 
the  whole  number  there  were  only  nine  cases 
in  which  the  parties  thought  proper  to  argne  ths 
grounds  on  vniich  they  had  appealed,  and  in 
eight  of  them  the  argument  was  clearly  against 
them.     The  delay  which  these    proceedings 
had  created  to  the  suitor  in  obtaining  his  judg. 
ment  was  about  a  year  in  each  case,  and  was 
an  evil  of  such  a  magnitude  as  callad  loudly 
upon  the  house  for  redress.    On  each  of  theso 
writs  the  chlrf  officer  of  the  Court  was  enti- 
tled to  certain  fees ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
arrangement  which  had  recently  been  made» 
these  fees  would  cease  to  be  paid  to  that  officer 
and  would  be  carried  over  to  the  consolidated 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.     By  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  check  had 
been  put  upon  frivolous  appeals  to  the  House 
of  Lords;  and  he  now  intended,  by  a  similar 
provision,  to  pnt'an  end  to  fHvolous  appeals  t.> 
the  other  Courts  of  Justice.    His  bill  would 
provide,  that  every  party  suing  out  a  writ  ot 
error,  should  enter  into  recognizances  for  the 
payment  of  twice  the  amount  of  debt,  or  da- 
mages, already  found  against  him ;     so  that 
hereafter  any  penon  suing  out   such  a  writ, 
would  do  It  at  bis  own  peril,  and  would  there, 
fore  take  care  that  he  bad  a  valid  point  on' 
which  to  object  to  the  existing  judgment.    He 
concluded  by  asking  leave  to  bring  in  A  bill  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  suing  out  frivolous 
writs  of  error. — Leave  aranted  %  after  which. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Friday,  Jew b  17. — Mr.  Psef  moved  that  a 
clause  be  added  to  the  Writs  of  Error 
bill,^  authorising  the  crown  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  report  on  the  amount  of  fees  re- 
ceived, and  to  award  to  the  present  holders  a 
just  compensation  for  tbem  during  the  term  of 
their  natural  lives. 

Lord  CUoe  did  not  rise  to  object  to  the  clause,, 
but  to  mention  the  case  of  anTion.  friend  of  hi^ 
(Mr,  Kenyon),  the  second  son  of  the  lata  Lord 
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f^MfroAt'Wfitehim  deriYvd-bii  income  by  tbe 
op^rHi'tiim  «f  (tH»  pr«iMit  tneasare. 

'91  r.  'PtoC  wld  that  pablie  refbrrai  ofig-M  not 
M  ihfefftfre  widi  th6  r^^ti  of  ittdiridnals,  but 
cMkp^nmilan  mmt  be  given' witfa  a  due  re^rd 
tif  Ae  liHer«^t^  of  tbe  public.  If  tbe  fees  to  be 
Idnf 'were  feg&l  fiees,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
tUlt^W  Meh  eoinpettaatlott  as  tbe  commiesioner 
aMder  Mie  cirOimntance«  «bouId  think  fdirly 
dwe.^^Tho  bottte  weiit  Into  the  conmiciee,  when, 
Ota  tho  ttOfioAOf  Mr.  ^«ef,  a  resolution  wtti 
riiprtfed  to;  ffar  the  compOnsntf on  of  certain  <]f- 
fl%»rtmi(o*  IneoBieswere  affected  by  the  ope- 
rBl90o  of  the  bUI. 

^ffoWoA'T,  JVm  SO.  -^Mr.  Peel  moTod  tbe 
ol^r  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  ConkmRtee 
ajp^orf  1%*' Wrftfl  of  Error  bill. 

'f)M'tlM  question  that  the  Spenker  tlioold 
I^UVe  the  ehair, 

1I¥. ./.  FPtliFams^rfd,  thftt  Ife  tppn^irod  of  fhe 
prihclpIM  of  the  bill,  bat'  hb  tftotigte  it  might 
M  dhrf^*#  BHkA  ftarther'.  Yn'  Cftser  wh^re  per- 
90h»  Med'OiM  Writ»  of  Erf  or  needlessly,  and 
put  HMrOlhfer  party  to  eifp^nco;  thO'Coort  should 
DO  tfllMred  f^a^iird  something  owro  than  tkxed 
ePtHM,  tffid  to  doolHe  and  tre^lo  ibemi  He 
WMMd  kh»  to  bure  a  remedy  prOTided 
•gnlMf  the  pnttfnr  la  of  sham  pleask  He  itneir 
nM  #ttefller  tbe  i^bt  hon.  gent,  clearly  nnder- 
•Mod  this  pert  of  the  sabject,  and  he  f%H  that 
ho-ims  treading  on  the  most  ticklish  and  deli- 
cafe  parr  of  bis  (Mr.  W.*s\  tmde  or  profession, 
chlf  It  which  tbey  would,  in  maintaining  it 
Wh-il  he  meant  ¥y  a  sham'  plea,  was  a  plea 
put  I*  only  to  gain  time  t  such  fer  instance, 
as^lhaf  Hie  ptainflir  had  accepted  a  horse  in  sa- 
thrfeetfon  of  tlie  debt^  or  that  judgment  had 
been  entered  up  in  the  action,  when,  in  point 
o^fl^r,  the  hone  andtlM  judgment  were  mens 
Htflnm  Of  tb«  imagination.  In  all  such  cases 
lM'w«ut4  give  to  the  Court  the  power  of  ap- 
poffitiatR|r  costs  to  the  circiintttances  of  the 
case* 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  thanked  the  learned 
tttertlMfr  fer  Ms  suggestion  i  Irat  he  feared 
that  fn  fhtf  flHt  Instance  It  wonid  throw  an  ob- 
sfetoMoit  in  the  way  of  appeals.  With  re- 
hMoftO'lho  caae  of  sham  pleas,  be  wished  for 
fMfef  fcffonMtlon  on  tbe  subject,  and  then, 
perhaps^  It  would  be  best  to  prorido  against 
thoni,  by  a  separata  enadmenL 

LORDSi  ToBiDAT,  JtnrEfi8.~Tbe  Earl  of 
JEfAtorpooI'moved  the  order  of  tlie  day  for  tlie 
oeemid  reading  of  the  Wrhs  of  Error  bill.  He 
Ihoaght  it  a  &grace  to  the  law  of  England, 
ttat  people  coold  allow  judgment  to  go  by  de- 
lkalt,and  tiien  tako  oat  a  writ  of  error  to  delay 
ctMsrtlon.  A  dliferent  coarse  had  already  been 
IbMowod  in  the  county  Palatine  of  Lancaster 
sHIli  tho  gteaieflt  benefft. 

The  Lord  CSWMdeltof  did  not  deny  that  these 
writ*  were  a  great  rrll  i  but  he  was  afraid  the 
amnion  of  thinn  would  produce  a  greater  ctU 
tiMtthey  caused.  If  iiersons  could  now  allow 
JWlgment  to  go  by  dt-feult,  and  afterwards  stay 
Mc«tttioa  by  writs  of  error,  tfaos^  penons  who 
kid'heretofbre  adopted  thismode  of  gaining  time 
#i>aM  now  plead  the  general  imoe.  This 
wooM  eanse  more  delay  and  expense  to  the 
pMMIA  tkan  the  other  mode  af  proceedhig, 
afhd  this  bfn  would  probably  saddle  the  plain- 
2*  with  greater  espence.  He  did  not  say, 
hifwwtrf  tiat  lona  general  moaMira  should  not 


ht  passed  to  compel  tlMe  ilW^TInirrd  jM^. 
meat  to  go  by  defenk^  and  Hca  sried  out's 
writ  of  error,  tfo  fellow  up  tb^ir  writ  H« 
thought  befere  the  praieat  measure  wts  a(te|>(. 
ed,  some  other  step  ooj^ht  to  he  takro  to  ferbil 
all  sham  pleas.  He  s|M»ke,  he  beli«r%ed,  io  Ik'a 
respect,  the  opfailoos  of  ib»  greatest  lain-rn  of 
the  age. — ^The  blil  was  then  nrad  a  second  tine, 
and  was,  after  certain  amv  .dmeots,  nltisMiely 
passed. 


COMMONB,  Ftoi>«T,  Jdlt  I^— Oa  tkr  bm- 
tion  of  Mr.  Peel,  tbe  Lords*  nmeudmcstl  f«  tks 
Writs  of  Error  biH  #0i«  taken  into  cooaider. 
atlon. 

In  answer  to  a  ^estlon  from  Mr.  Mvmt, 
M  r.  Pgei  stated,  chat  he  had ,  in  coaferuiity  eifl 
tbe  addrem  of  that  boose,  reeomawoded  w  hi* 
Majesty  theappOintmmt  of  comBiis«l«»iier>  r^vv- 
vise  die  statute  book.  At  the  taaie  llsir,  he 
did  not  look  Upon  that  as  the  bcstdMMk^ori'f- 
fecting  so  destnibla  an  object.  Ne  hnmir 
meant  to  proc(*ed^av  he  had  begtra,  hf  comt^'^ 
dating  the  law  apoa  dlgerent  ssbjrctt  (iM«rV 
Next  sesslo*  be  hoped  to  be  ablr  la  ia!r»Jof  ^ 
a  measure  feftho  rodeatldatlon  of  Iho  tfisirir* 
relating  to  laHoeaiy  and  se«rer«l  ether  ofeacn. 
—The  amendments  were  then  agreed  to. 

Consolidaiion  ofJurjf  Ltsfi$* 

Wbohesday,  Mittctf  1.— Mr.  ^ter,le  m*- 
ing  for  leave  to  bring  in  bis  bill  to  coarnDdiM 
the  laws  relative  tb  juries,  dwelt  upoa  Ae  t^ 
vantage  of  uniting  masses  of  sIMaies  Isls  oc« 
clear  and  intelttgiule  law.  Then»  wrre  it  ftf 
sent  no  1cm  tbM  85  statutes  whi€h,  hi  ooe  a«j 
or  other,  had  reflfreifce  1»  the  sabWct  tf  Ji- 
ries.  Some  of  these  acts  bore  tiilM  snd^ 
which  no  such  matter  ever  woaM  he  Itioi"^ 
for.  One  related  to  the  recovery  of  aMlldebtv 
and  lands  held  in  coparcenary  i  aaothrr  f»  ve 
building  gaols  and  prei^eatiag  apsthersfr^ 
from  titling  certain  parMi  oflcest  sssthrr  U 
prohibiting  the  exp<wtatl«n  of  leather  i  wk 
were  eirpired  t  some  In  furtse ; 

'*  Mortaa  qainetiamjaagebatcofporsviib;" 

in  fact,  they  were  so  numerous  aad  fo  vs«iA»s 
that  no  one  but  a  lawyer— aad  srsrce  to- 
could  fail  to  be  puzzled  by  them,  la  f-^"' 
dating  these  laws,  there  were  seme  akltb  it 
would  be  found  advisable  to  repeal*  *«i  ^^ 
laws  rehiting  to  attaint,  which  afi&ed  penaiij^i 
to  juilet  giving  an  improper  verdict  ^^VT* 
nonncement  against  this  oi^ce  was  of  mti  s 
character  as  hardly  to  bo  credited.  The  j«r«^ 
were  to  lose  their  ia<rmw  Ugem,  to  furfeii  ortf 
goods  and  chattels,  and  to  be  imprisoafd  { wir 
wives  and  children  were  to  be  c>«  »•<  ^ 
doors  I  their  hoaseato  be  raied,  d»ir  tnr«J* 
be  rooted  ap.  It  was  true  that  this  stsiaie  W 
not  been  put  in  force  for  fOO  year*  i  h«t  aa«- 
tempt  had  been  made  of  late  yean  la  f^^te 
tbe  wager  of  battle,  wben  the  legi»Utar».  ^- 
ing  tbe  absardily  of  tbe  Uw,  had  aisri)  sW- 
llAed  it  I  It  was  therefore  advimMe  ur^^ 
of  the  law  of  atuiot,  because  It  was  Js«t  ^ 
sible  dmt  an  atteaspt  might  be  made  m  fv^i*^ 
it  In  the  same  way.  Ateratlooa  of  Irrw  » 
those  laws  which  were  to  coatlaw  ^^^ 
would  he  made  with  great  aicety  aad  casfM  I 
the  old  phraseoloigy  woald  be  every  ahsre|i^ 
served,  nnlea  where  it  was  coairadic**!  * 
absurd.  Tbe  subslaatlal  chaa(es  prepMH  !• 
ihe  lair  relative  to  jarfca  BlghLbe  dlvtdri  «- 
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d»r  two  ht»di    tboie  pecplUr  to  common,  and 
thoce  affecting  special  jurien.     With  Mdpcct 
to  common  juries,  the  first  chnn^e  would  be  io 
tbe  manner  of  making  out  the  lists.  At  present, 
the  lists  in  all  the  parishes  were  made  out  by 
the  petty  constable — an  individual  frequently 
incapable  of  reading  or  writing;   and  some- 
timea  a  little  open  to  corruption :  he  was,  in 
fsct,  the  arbiter  as  to  who  should,  or  should  not« 
serve  upon  juries  within  his  domain.    In  this 
way  it  frequently  happened^the  fact  was  no* 
tonaua — that  the  richest  and  best  qualified  man 
in  m  parish  escaped;  while  those  who  were 
poorer,  less  competent,  and  less  able  to  spare 
tine  to  perform  the  duty^were  nn&irly  saddled 
with  it.    His  present  intention  was,  that  the 
churchwarden  or  overseer  should  make  the  list 
io  all  places  where  such  an  ofiicer  existed; 
where  thev  could  not  be  found,  the  constable 
BBat  continue  to  reign ;  bhta  more  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  names,  qualifications,  and  resi- 
deoces  of  persons  than  had  heretofore  been 
given,  would  be  demanded.    A  distinct  petty 
session  would  also  be  assembled  to  discuss  the 
app«slf  of  persons  who  thought  themselves  un- 
fairly called  on,  or  omitted.    With  respect  to 
the  special  juries,  it  was  intended,  first,  to  ex- 
tend the  list  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  In 
conolies.  Instead  of  taking,  as  at  present,  only 
eaqnires,  all  persons  described  as  merchants  or 
baakors— u  in  the  city  of  London — would  Im 
eligible.    Tlie  old  system  was  full  of  inconve- 
nience.   It  had  happened  bnt  a  few  years  since 
in  a  iM>litica]  trial  (that  of  Miyor  Cartwright), 
that  while  the  special  jury  struck  was  neces- 
sarily to  consist  of-  48  names,  there  were  but 
54,  exclusive  of  those  serving  on  the  grand  Jury 
(and  who  found  the  bill),  in  all  the  county. — 
Wicb  regard  to  the  manner  of.  striking  special 
JQriea — a  plan  was   devised  which  be  hoped 
would  give  universal  satisfaction.  His  proposal 
was,  that  the  name  of  every  special  juror,  either 
in  London,  Westminister,  or  in  the  counties, 
should  be  entered  In  a  book,  with  the  place  of 
his  residence,  and  a  description  of  his  rank  and 
quality.    The  list  in  this  book  should  be  alpha- 
betical, and  to  each  juror*s  name  there  should 
bo  a  otimber,  aa  1, 8, 3,  dtc.  Then  the  number  of 
all  these  iurors  should  be  written  upon  different 
card* ;  those  cards  should  be  put  into  a  glass 
or  box,  and  48  of  theia  should  be  drawn  suc- 
c^easivcly,  from   the  whole  number,  by  some 
person  regularly  appointed.  The  48  gentlemen 
thus  baJ lotted  were  to  be  the  jury  to  try  the 
cauyse,  and  they  were  to  be  reduced  to  84  in 
the  ordinary  way  (hear,  hear).    This  was  to  be 
the  general  practice,  and  in  all  political  cases, 
the  invariable  one.    In  civil  and  commercial 
cases*  It  was  proposed  to  allow  an  occasional 
deviation.    Parties  agreeing  to  have  their  jury 
•electe4  In  the  old  way,  might  accomplish  that 
object  by  sending  their  joint  consent,  in  writ- 
ing, to  aie  proper  officer.    In  civil  cases  also, 
a  jary  sislected  to  try  the  cause  of  two  parties, 
nlg^lit  bo  allowed,  noon  consent,  to  try  the 
caaaea  of  ^tbe^^    If  the  course  proposed  were 
foan^  beneficvil  as  regarded  the  law  of  juries, 
be  bopN  tliat  the  principle  of. revision  and  con- 
aoUdhttioii  wpul^  not  stop  at  that  point.  It  was 
iait|HMiaible  io  look  at  the  condition  of  our  Sta- 
tiiia  Book,  wUhoul  feeUng.  that  a  grent  diml-, 
attiio^jv^bt  be  effected  in  IhQ  mass  of  matter 
v#hicli  It  ^contttined«    He  ifvas  not  disposed  to, 

be  hftt^v  I,  liih  would  try  the  effect  of  a4<eratioi>  ,  -^.^  ^_^_      _^.  ...  . 

bjr  Mrees  (hear*  hear).     The  criauoal  code    occasfoncdj^a^allenge  (o.the^vrav^becaiAio 
0«cfif  1^  bo>r»t  Ip6kp4  ftt^Toi:  it'  ifoa  ff«v»t.  Un"^ '  tfte^  lYM  pqt^»kJ*\glH  wong^ftpJl^4{^ec^»Xh^ 


portant  that  the  subject  should  know  wliMwas^i 
the  law  which  he  was  called  upon  io  obey.  Tho 
laws  with  respect  to  forgery  abounded  with 
anomalies,  and  needed  great  consideration.  In 
the  statutes  against  larceny  also,  he  thought  a 
great  reform  might  be  effected.  Formally,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  going  into  aa 
inquiry  of  this  description.  An  address  had 
some  time  since  been  presented  to  the  Crown* 
praying  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  address  might  be  pro- 
ceeded upon.  The  matter,  as  regarded  the  ju- 
ries, he  bad  looked  into  very  narrowly*  and 
had  been  assisted  in  so  doing  by  persons  of 
more  competency  than  himself;  but  if  the  ex« 
periment  were  generally  to  be  proceeded  in,  he 
thought  the  appointment  of  acommiMion  would 
be  tM  better  way.  The  inquiry  wanted  jrouid 
necessarily  be  of  a  very  minute  and  laborious 
description ;  such  as  it  was  scarcely  possible, 
in  these  times,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  tho 
Attorney-General  could  find  time  for.  At  pro- 
sent,  however,  his  object  was  confined  to  the  , 
law  of  juries,  in  which  he  was  quite  sure  a 
great  deal  of  alteration  was  desiraole.  The  rt. 
hon.  gent,  concluded  bv  moving  for  .leave  to 
bring  in  '*  a  bill  to  regulate  and  consolidate  tho 
laws  relative  to  juries." 

Dr.  LtuMikgUni  highly  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  rt.  hoiL  Sec.*s  proposed  measure. 
The  alteration  intended  in  the  law  of  juries 
would  bo  most  beneficial ;  and  the  comndssioB 
suggested  generally  should  have  his  cordial 
support.  The  first  point,  however,  was  to  cod- 
solidato :  alterations  must  be  made  with  great 
caution,  and  only  stop  by  step.  It  woal4  be 
very  material,  idso,  that  the  existing  forms  oC 
the  statutes  should  be  preserved  as  nr  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  decided  cases  might  not  be 
unnecessarily  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Humt  felt  that  the  country  was  faidebted' 
to  the  rt  hon.  Sec. ;  but  he  wished  that  ia  the 
course  of  the  intended  alteration  the  common 
law  could  be  placed  upon  some  fixed  system ; 
for  at  present  he  considered  it  as  tantamo'int  to 
no  law  at  all. 

Mr.  PeA  suggested,  that  it  wonid  be  almost 
impertinent  to  enact  the  common  law  by  sta- 
tute at  this  time  of  day.  Who  would  think  of 
passing  a  law  now,  to  say  that  juries  must  bo 
unanimous  in  their  decision,  or  that  they  mast 
be  formed  of  twelve  persons  each  ? 

Mr.  Bright  wished  to  introduce  a  cUuse  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  juries  until  they 
came  to  a  decision.  Great  inconvenience  had 
already  arisen  from  a  contrary  practice.  He 
would  not  allow  a  jury  to  be  discharged,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  In  the  hilL 

FaiDAT,  Mat  80. — Mr.  Pul  rose  to  movo 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  re-commitment  of 
this  bill.    He  briefiy  stated  its  objects,  as  upon 
the  motion  for  leavo  to  bring  it  in,  adding,  tliat 
it  was  proposed  to  expend  considerably  tho 
qualifications  of  thope  who  might  be  colie4 
upon  to. f dmifiister  the  law.  as  jurors.    A  vi^M. 
number  .who  were . not, qnalifieai^stl^  law  now. 
stood,,  would  be  rendered  Uable. to  lorve.  Thus 
all  leasehoIdei:s  to  the  amount  of  ^U  per  anov,, 
fo^.8i  years,  wQtild  be  now  qualified*  in;iteadp( 
the  qM^Iifica,tiiMi  b^g  coQftned,,4i  ot  prQ«fuit«> 
to  thuse  who,  ImuI  a  freehold  of  51.  a  y^ar*.  Ano*  ^ 
tl^er  qbje<;t  Was,k  .to  remedy  the.  ^ico^vonieocfi. 


KmitfM^;  ^tftif'W^iiM  Wtfttftify  ^epritea  of  the 
rM^Yroiki'Wfiteb'flti  ddriteiMiU  income  })y  ih^ 


^Wr.'Pfeef  uitt  that  pnMic  t^forrai  ought  not 
ttf'uHetfbte  with  fhd  T\^tM  of  Indifidoals,  bot 
c^p^niation  must  be  given' with  a  due  regard 
til- Aa  iMerelVdr  of  the  publ  ic.  If  the  fees  to  be 
WAf'Were  fegal  fises,  he  was  perfeetty  ready  to 
dl/fhW  tifeh  ^ompettsatton  at  the  commifltiooet 
oMor^Mie  ciremMtances  Should  think  fairly 
dwe.^Tho  house  weat  hito  the  conmiciee,  when, 
oil  tHt  RMfioii-of  Mr.  ^eei^,  a  resoltition  was 
«Med  'to;  tait  the  compeDsdtton  of  certain  t^- 
flMftfmiki*  IneoBietwere  affected  by  tiie  ope- 
rafitM  of  the  bill. 

'IfoWOA'T,  3ir*n  SO.  -^Mr.  Peel  moved  the 
ol^r  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Conkmittee 
it^  tft4'  Wrift  of  Error  bill. 

'^n  Hm  qttestion  that  the  Speaks  dionld 
IMVe  the  ehair, 

MV. ./.  Wimamf^M^  tfmf  He  tppr^irod  of  the 
nrfitclplM  of  the  biH,  botlfb  tho4iS(lt  it  might 
Mf  dkrf^'d  BHkA  fbrtbei^.  Yn'  eai»es'  wb^re  per- 
sons ftfed'fHM  Writ»of  Ertor  oeedlessly,  and 
Mk  llMrOHier  pfltrty  to  eifp«neer,  thO'Cosrt  slmald 
bo  MlbwediO-aHiird' something  more  than  tkxed 
rMtti,  tfffd  to  doolHe  and  Cl^le  tbemt  He 
#MMd  aho  to  likTO  a  remedy  provided 
agtdmmie  pattfeg  ta  of  sham  pitas;  He  knew 
nM  #tteAer  the  right  bon.  gent,  clearly  under- 
stood this  part  of  the  subject,  and  he  fMt  that 
h»  WHi  treading  on  the  most  ticklish  and  deli- 
cate oarrofhis(Mr.  W.'s\  tiade  or  profession, 
cM!  it  which  they  wonld,  in  maintBining  it 
Whtt  he' meant  by  a  slMim  p}ea«  was  a  plea 
pbt  to  only  tls  gain  time  t  such  fbr  instance, 
as^Hlftf  Hie  plaintllT  bad  accepted  a  horse  in  sa- 
tbrlbetfon  of  tliie  debt,  or  that  Judgment  had 
been  entered  up  in  the  action,  when,  in  point 
of  fitof,  the  bene  and  the  judgment  were  mora 
lltflnM  of  f he  ima'inafKnl.  In  all  snob  rases 
blf'^Hrtfurd  give  to  the  Court  the  power  of  ap- 
pORIbilb[i|^' costs  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

Mr,  Secretary  Peel  thanked  the  learned 
iddlillNfr  fbr  bis  suggestion  t  iMit  he  feared 
IbM'M'lb^  flHt  Iflstaace  it  would  throw  an  ob- 
t^Mofi  in  the  way  of  appeal*.  With  re- 
febdef  to"tlfe  cflfie'of  sham  pleas,  he  wished  for 
fiHMbi*  fcfformAttoo  on  fbesebject,  and  then, 
perhaps^  it  would  be  best  to  provido  agninst 
thisnl,  by  8  fliBparatA  enaclknent 

'  LORDS,  TrnBAT,  Jvwk  fiS.^The  Earl  of 
JEiAtorpoormoved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
teemid  readfair  of  (he  Writs  of  Error  bill.  He 
Ihoaght  it  a  disgrace  to  the  law  of  England, 
ttat  people  could  allow  judgment  to  go  by  de- 
fisult,and  tliett  take  out  a  writ  of  error  to  delay 
ctMHtiofl.  A  dliferent  course  had  already  been 
IbllOwi^  iti  tbo  eonnty  Piilatine  of  Lancaster 
wMh  tho  greatest  benefit. 

The  Lord  Chtntelkt  did  not  deny  that  fhese 
writs  were  a  great  evil  (  but  he  was  afraid  the 
i^bllfioa  of  them  would  produce  a  areater  evil 
tiMi  tkey  caused.  If  persons  could  now  allow 
JlM|i;mbnt  tcr  ^  b  v  defhnit,  and  afterwards  stay 
Mi^tttlofl  by  writi  of  error*  those  persons  who 
kid*berelo(bre  adopted  this  mode  of  gaining  time 
shNiM  M>w  plead  tbe  general  issue.  ThU 
wbuHl  eanse  more  delay  and  expense  itf  the 
pMilMIA  tkuB  the  other  mode  of  proceeding, 
sM  this  bfn  would  probably  saddle  tbe  plain- 
tn  with  greater  espcnce.  Ho  did  not  sny, 
l0m^yttTf  tkat  lomo  general  measure  should  not 


b«  pasted  to  compel  tlMbo  iHiOr'ViTlnirrd  jddg. 
ment  to  go  by  d«(fautt^  irnd  tte«  sued  out'a 
writ  of  error,  tb  fbllow  up  thcbr  ti-rlt.  Ho 
thought  befhre  the  prosrnt  mrasnre  wss  adopt- 
ed,  some  other  stop  ou^bt  to  be  la  km  to  forbid 
all  sham  pleas.  He  spoke,  ho  betif  >e<ly  ia  tbis 
respect,  the  opfaiious  of  liiv  greatest  lawyers  of 
the  age. — The  bill  waathen  rvad  a  second  tiaie, 
and  was*  after  certain  amt*:  .dmeats,  ultimately 
passed. 


COMMONS,  FtoovY,  JtfLT  I.^Ott'tke  mo. 
tion  of  Mr.  PeA^  tbe  Lords*  dirieHdmeafl*  to  tbe 
Writs  of  Error  biH  #ei«  taken  info  coHslder- 
ation. 

In  answer  to  a*  ^estktn-from  Mr.  H'u»«, 
Mr.  PmI  stated,  that  helmff,  iff  cenlbrmity  with 
the  address  of  that  hoflao,  recommeaded  to  bti 
Majesty  themppdinimrnt  of  coofniiisioners  tb  re- 
vise the  statute  book.  At  the  8«amo  time,  be 
did  nitt  look  Upon  tfaat  as  iHe  b««t  0K>d<5  ori*f. 
iecting  so  deslittblu  an  object.  Ke  b<mi(ir 
meant  to  proc(*od*as  bo  hkd  begbn,  IW' consoli- 
dating the  law  vpon  diOerent  stfbJrct^'^hdarV 
Next  aessiba  be  hoped  to  be  able  to  ia!n>dar<^ 
a  measure  fbi^tho  cotfaolidadion  of  tfco  statatcs 
relating  to  lai^oeny'  and  se«reral  othe#  olTeacc^ 
•->Tbe  amendments  were  then  agreed  to. 

Comsolidaiion  of  Jury  Laaos. 

Wbowesday,  MAiiotf  I. — Mr,  i^tel,  lo  mov- 
ing  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  to  eoaoolidats 
the  laws  relative  tb  juries,  dwelt  upon  Ihe  ad- 
vantage of  uniting  masses  of  staitotea  into  oee 
clear  and  inteltigiullf  law.  Tber«  were  at  pre- 
sent no  less  thMi  86  statutes  whicb,  in  one  way 
or  other,  had  reflfreflce  to^  thtf  Mfbje^  of  Jv- 
ries.  Some  of  these  acts  bore  titles  under 
which  no  such  matter  ever  would  be  l«K>k?d 
for.  One  related  to  the  Mcovery  Of  small  debts 
and  lands  held  in  eopai'cenary ;  another  to  ibe 
building  gaols  and  preventing  apoCkecaiir^ 
from  fllling  certain  parisb  tflBces;  another  ta 
prohibiting  the  ezpoftatloti  of  ttfatkcr  i  some 
wore  eirptred  t  some  fai  force ; 

'^  Mortua  quinetiamjvngebat  corpora  vivls«" 

in  fact,  they  were  so  numerous  and  so  various, 
that  no  one  but  a  lawyer— and  scarce  he— 
could  fail  to  be  puzzled  by  tbeui.  In  canwli* 
dating  these  laws,  there  were  some  whi^h  it 
would  be  found  advisable  t<»  rep»al«  as,  the 
laws  relating  to  attaint,  which  affiled  peiwilt>e« 
to  juries  giving  an  improper  verdict.  Tbe  dc 
nouncoment  against  this  ofonce  was  of  such  a 
character  as  hardly  to  be  credited.  The  j  un»m 
were  to  lose  their  Ukeram  Ugnm^^  to  forfeit  their 
goods  and  chattels,  and  to  be  Imprisooed  { their 
wives  and  children  were  to  he  c:ist  oat  of 
doors;  their  bouses  to  be  razed,  their  tnes  to 
be  rooted  up.  It  was  true  that  this  statute  had 
■ot  been  put  In  force  for  900  yeaf«  ;  but  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  of  late  years  to  rs^ivo 
the  wager  of  battle,  when  the  legl»latare,  oee- 
ing  the  absurdity  of  tbe  law,  bad  wiarfy  ab<i- 
liAod  It  I  It  was  therufure  advlmbfe  to  get  rid 
of  the  law  of  atuint,  becauio  it  was  Just  pot^ 
sible  that  an  attesspt  might  be  made  to  revivo 
it  in  the  same  way.  Altoratioos  of  lersas  to 
thoie  laws  whieh  wore  to  coatlaae  ti»  ealst 
would  bo  nmdo  with  great  nicely  and  cautioa  i 
the  old  phraseology  woald  be  every  aherepve* 
served,  unlea  where  it  was  coatradichwy  ^ 
absurd.  Tbe  substantial  changes  prapoor4  la 
ibe  law  relative  to  juries  might  he  divided  ^ma- 
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d»r  two  ht»di    tboie  peculiar  to  common,  aad 
thooe  affecting  ipecial  jurien.     With  rc<pect 
to  common  juries,  the  first  chnn^e  would  be  io 
the  manner  of  mAking  out  the  lists.  At  present, 
the  Ibti  io  all  the  parishes  were  made  out  by 
the  petty  constable — an  individual  frequently 
incapable  of  reading  or  writing;   and  some- 
timem  a  little  open  to  corruption :  he  was,  in 
Csct,  the  arbiter  as  to  who  should,  or  should  not« 
serve  npon  juries  within  his  domain.    In  this 
way  it  firequenUy  happened — the  fact  was  no* 
toriaua — that  the  richest  and  best  qualified  man 
in  a  parish  escaped;  while   those  who  were 
poorer,  lea  competent,  and  less  able  to  spare 
time  to  perform  the  duty^were  unfairly  saddled 
with  it.    His  present  intention  was,  that  the 
charchwarden  or  overseer  should  make  the  list 
in  all  places  where  such  an  ofiicer  existed ; 
where  thev  could  not  be  found,  the  constable 
mast  continue  to  reign  ;  btita  more  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  names,  qualifications,  and  resi- 
deaces  of  persons  than  had  heretofore  been 
given,  would  be  demanded.    A  distinct  petty 
session  would  also  be  assembled  to  discuss  the 
appeals  of  persons  who  thought  tliomselves  un- 
fiurly  called  on,  or  omitted.    With  respect  to 
the  special  juries,  it  was  intended,  first,  to  ex- 
tend the  list  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  in 
cottQties.  Instead  of  taking,  as  at  present,  only 
eaqnires,  all  persons  described  as  merchants  or 
bankers— as  in  tlie  city  of  London — ^wonld  be 
eligible.    The  old  system  was  full  of  inconve- 
nience.   It  had  happened  but  a  lew  years  since 
in  a  political  trial  (that  of  Majw  Cartwright), 
that  while  the  special  jury  struck  was  oeces- 
sariljr  to  consist  of'  48  names,  there  were  but 
64,  exclusive  of  those  serving  on  the  grand  Jury 
(and  who  found  the  bill),  in  all  the  county. — 
Wlrh  regard  to  the  manner  of  striking  special 
juries — ^a  plan  was   devised  which  be  hoped 
would  give  universal  satisfaction.  His  proposal 
was,  that  the  name  of  every  special  juror,  either 
in  London,  Westmiotiter,  or  in  the  counties, 
should  be  entered  in  a  book,  with  the  place  of 
his  residence,  and  a  description  of  his  rank  and 
qnality.    The  list  in  this  book  should  be  alpha- 
betical, and  to  each  jttror*s  name  there  should 
ba  a  number,  as  1 , 8, 3,  &c.  Then  the  number  of 
all  these  iurors  should  be  written  upon  different 
cards ;  those  cards  should  be  put  into  a  glass 
or  box,  and  46  of  theta  should  be  drawn  suc- 
cessively, from  the  whole   number,  by  some 
person  regularly  appointed.  The  48  gentlemen 
thus  ballotted  were  to  be  the  jury  to  try  the 
causey  and  they  were  to  be  reduced  to  84  io 
the  ordinary  way  (hear,  hear).    This  was  to  be 
the  reneral  practice,  and  io  all  political  cases, 
tile  invariable  one.    In  civil  and  commercial 
cases,  it  was  proposed  to  allow  an  occasional 
deviation.    Parties  agreeing  to  have  their  jury 
•elected  in  the  old  way,  might  accomplish  that 
object  by  sending  their  joint  consent,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  proper  officer.    In  civil  cases  also, 
a  jury  selected  to  try  the  cause  of  two  parties, 
Bi^'t  be  allowed,  upon  consent,  to  try  the 
cmnsf  s  of  ytber^    If  tne  course  proposed  were 
f««iid  beneficial  as  regarded  tlie  law  of  juries, 
be  liop^d  that  the  principle  of  revision  ami  <;on- 
loliiiktio^  wpultf  not  stop  at  that  point.  It  was 
iatpotsM^lo  tp  I^ook  at  the  condition  of  our  Sta- 
tviis  Bookt.  without  feeling  ths^t  a  great  dimi*, 
aaijqifi.m^ht  be  effected  in  tJ^e  bmss  of  matter 
vtiiicti/'ii  contained^    He  was  not  disposed  to. 
be  htiikj  i'  btit  would  try  the  effect  of  ^temtion 
by  dkyrees  (hei^rx  hear).     The  ^cfiBMoal..co4e^ 
i»q^f,^,^bf ,fir^  jookp4  At^Xor  it  wiia  |9^t.  im* 


portant  that  the  subject  should  know  what  was.; 
the  law  which  he  was  called  upon  io  obey.  The 
laws  with  respect  to  forgery  abounded  with 
anomalies,  and  needed  great  consideration.  In 
the  statutes  against  larceny  also,  be  thought  a 
great  reform  might  be  effected.  Formally,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  going  into  an 
inquiry  of  this  description.  An  address  had 
some  time  since  been  presented  to  the  Crown, 
praying  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  address  might  be  pro« 
ceeded  upon.  The  matter,  as  regarded  the  ju- 
ries, he  had  looked  into  very  narrowly,  and 
had  been  assisted  in  so  doing  by  persons  of 
more  competency  than  himself;  but  if  the  ex* 
periment  were  generally  to  be  proceeded  in,  he 
thought  the  appointment  of  acommiMion  would 
be  &  better  way.  The  inquiry  wanted  jrouid 
necessarily  be  of  a  very  minute  and  laborious 
description ;  such  as  it  was  scarcely  possible, 
in  these  times,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Attorney-General  could  find  time  for.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  his  object  was  confined  to  the 
law  of  juries,  in  which  he  was  quite  sure  a 
great  deal  of  alteration  was  desirable.  The  rt. 
Son.  gent,  concluded  by  moving  for  .leave  to 
bring  in  '*  a  bill  to  regulate  and  consolidate  the 
laws  relative  to  juries.*' 

Dr.  Luthiugton  highly  approved  of  the  prior 
cipiss  of  the  rt.  hon.  See's  proposed  measure. 
The  alteration  intended  in  the  law  of  juries 
would  be  most  beneficial ;  and  the  conunission 
suggested  generally  should  have  his  cordial 
support.  The  first  point,  however,  was  to  con- 
solidate :  alterations  must  be  made  with  great 
caution,  and  only  step  by  step.  It  wonl4  be 
very  materuU,  also,  that  the  existing  forms  of 
the  statutes  siMuld  be  preserved  as  far  as  pos^ 
sible,  in  order  that  decided  cases  might  not  be 
unnecessarily  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Hume  felt  that  the  country  was  indebted' 
to  the  rt  hon.  Sec. ;  but  he  wished  that  in  the 
course  of  the  intended  alteration  the  common 
law  could  be  placed  upon  some. fixed  system; 
for  at  present  he  considered  it  as  tantamo'int  to 
no  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Peel  suggested,  that  it  would  be  almost 
impertinent  to  enact  the  common  law  by  sta- 
tute at  this  time  of  day.  Who  would  think  of 
passing  a  law  now,  to  say  that  juries  must  be 
unanimous  in  their  decision,  or  that  they  nuist 
be  formed  of  twelve  persons  each  ? 

Mr.  Bright  wished  to  introduce  a  clause  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  juries  until  they 
came  to  a  decision.  Great  inconvenience  had 
already  arisen  from  a  contrary  practice.  He. 
would  not  allow  a  jury  to  be  discharged,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Friday,  Mat  80. — Mr.  Peel  rose  to  move, 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  re-commitment  of 
this  bill.    He  briefiy  state4  its  objects,  as  npoa 
the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in,  .adding,  &at 
it  was  proposed  to  ex^d  considef:abry  t|ia 
qualifications  of  thope  who  m^g|it  be  c^Ue4l 
upon  to  administer  the'  law  as  jurors.    A  vi^. 
nnmbfU'.who  were  not.qi^alifiea  f\s  the  law  now. 
stood)  would  be  rendered  Uahle.W  terye.  Tbivi^ 
all  lea8e^ldel:s  to  the  lunount  of  80|»  per  anQK. 
foT'^l  years,  would  be  now  qualified,  instead  pj( 
the  qM^Uficajtion  being  confined,  4s  at  iprQ«|uit«r 
to  thuse  who  had  a  freehold  of  51.  a.y^ar.  A^9*., 
ther  qhjcct  W«»  to  remedy  the  ipconvaoieoce,! 
occasroAcd%  a  f^allenge  p  the  array  ,beGaiASf|  - 

tjiera  WW  notuMight  wpitfJipj>«wl>«^»XhK 
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WM  a  very  incoftyeuieut  enactment;  and  be 
propoted  to  repeal  it.  It  was  alio  iotended  to 
repeal  that  part  of  the  present  law  which  re* 

aQired,  in  many  ckms,  that  so  many  jurors 
lould  be  returned  from  the  laoie  hundred. 
Justice  was  more  likely  to  be  administered 
with  strict  impartiality  where  men  were  chosen 
from  different  parts. 

Mr.  ScarUtt  offered  his  sincere  applause  to 
t)ie  rt  bon.  gent  for  the  introdoction  of  this 
most  useful  measure.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  trial  by  jury  should  be  made 
as  perfect  as  possible.  One  of  the  greatest 
blesaings  resulting  from  the  free  constitution  of 
tbift  country  was,  that  the  people  had,  as  iurers, 
the  administration  of  the  laws  in  their  own 
hands,  and  were  thus  in  a  great  degree  the  dis- 
tributors of  the  punishment  with  which  the  in- 
fraction of  those  laws  were  ?isited. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  went  to  alter  the  present  mode  of  se* 
lecting  special  juries,  more  particularly  in 
crown  cases,  would  produce  the  best  results  i 
for  a  selection,  though  made  with  the  most 
icrupnlons  impartiality,  would  still  leave  a 
Biispicioa  not  favourable  to  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Indeed,  when  thi»  sobject 
was  first  mooted,  about  three  years  ago,theMa»- 
tcr  ot  the  Crown-office  bad  declared,  that  there 
Was  no  person  to  whom  the  proposed  alteration 
would  afford  more  satisfaction  than  to  himself. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  hoped  that  the  pasung  of  tWt  bUl 
would  be  a  useful  lessen  to  those  who  were  so 
wedded  to  the  system  of  things  as  thfey  are,  as 
to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  even  the  menlioa  of 
any  change.  He  remembered  the  well-kaown 
case  a  few  years  ago,  ia  which  the  present 
mode  of  selecting  special  jurlea  was  objected 
to,  and  in  which  it  was  urged  that  the  power  of 
the  returning  officer  to  run  over  the  list,  and 
narJc  off  a  name  liere  and  a  dame  tbertf,  skip- 
ping over  several  names  in  each  interval,  was, 
Co  say  the  least  of  It,  a  power  liable  to  abuse-— 
in  that  case  it  was  gravely  held,  by  thoae  lo 
whom  he  alluded,  that  lucb  a  mode  was  the 
best  of  all  possible  modes  of  returning  special 
Juries*  Now,  however,  he  hoped  their  eyes 
would  be  opened  by  this  act  of  the  legislature, 
and  that  they  would  at  length  admit,  that  things 
as  Ihey  are  might  possibly  be  improved. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  bill  went 
through  a  committee. 

Mr.  Pulj  on  moving  the  third^  reading  of 
the  bill,  wiabed  to  add  one  clause  —  that  ne» 
thln|  in  it  should  affect  any  privileges  of 
parliament.  The  reason  of  thit  addition  was, 
that  aa  the  law  now  stood,  no  member  of  Par- 
liament coQld  be  called  upon  to  serve  en  a  juiy 
dnriuff  the  continuance  of  the  session ;  and  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  that  part 
of  the  law  just  as  it  was. 

The  clause  In  question  was  then  added ;  after 
which  the  bill  was  read  a  thbd  dme  and  passed. 


(Consolidation  of  Acts  relating  to  the 
Customs  :-^Preoention  of  Smuggling. 

Friday.  Juhb  IO^— The  house  having  re- 
lolved  itself  into  a  committee, 

Mr.  Herria  stated,  that  this  was  one  of  the  bills 
which  his  Miyesty's  government  had  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  bring  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
densing, into  a  comparatively  small  compass, the 
laws  relating  to  the  customs.    The  whole  of  the 


laws,  which  would  be  abrogated  by  this  and  seve- 
ral  other  bills,  amounting  altogether  to  twelve, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  500  (bear).  There 
were  some  new  points  connected  with  this  bill 
which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  state  to  the 
committee.  The  first  related  to  foreign  smug- 
gling. Formerly  vessels  belonging  in  tbe  whole 
or  in  part  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  whereof 
half  the  persons  on  board  were  subjects  of  this 
realm,  were,  if  suspected  of  being  employed 
on  a  smuggling  expedition,  liable  to  be  seized 
if  found  within  eight  leagues  of  the  coast  be- 
tween North  Foreland,  in  Kent,  and  Beachy 
Head,  in  Sussex.  It  was  now  provided,  that 
four  leagues  ahoold  be  substituted  for  eight 
As  much  observation  had  taken  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  of  searching  individuals  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country  from  foraign  parts, 
it  was  proposed  to  be  enacted,  that  eveij  per- 
son challenged  with  having  contraband  good* 
on  his  or  her  person,  should  have  the  right  of 
reouiring  the  rovenue-officer  to  take  Um  or  ber 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  or  before  bis  superior 
officer,  wtaero  he  should  soiake  oath  that  be  had 
a  reasonable  ground  for  his  suqiiclon,  before 
the  liberty  to  search  should  be  granted  i  and, 
in  order  stiU  more  effectually  to  guard  the  sob- 
jeet,  it  was  provided,  that  if  it  speared  that  the 
revenue  officerhad  frivotously  or  onnecessarily 
detained  the  person  so  brought  befom  tbe  jus- 
tice of  peace,  or  so  parlor  oflicer,  to  be  neaicbed, 
he  should  be  subject  to  a  penalty.  Under  lbs 
act  of  the  9lh  of  Geok  I.  persons  skulking,  ••- 
det  suspicious  circumstances,  within  Ave  miles 
of  tbe  snore.  Were  liable  to  be  taken  Into  cns- 
tod  V.  It  was  now  provided,  that  if  it  appeared 
to  the  magistrate,  that  a  person  taken  into  cus- 
tody on  the  alleged  ground  of  skulking  near 
the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  smMg- 
gUng,  had  been  arrested  vexatiously  and  ■■- 
necessarilv,  that  the  officer  so  conducting  Un- 
self  should  also  be  liable  to  a  penalty. 

On  roading  the  clause  relative  to  the  captan 
of  vessels  within  feuc  leagues  of  the  coast  b^ 
tween  the  North  Foreland  and  Beacby  Head, 

Dr.  LtuMngtoH  observed  that  if  this  comtry 
assumed  such  a  right  of  search  oo  ber  shores, 
other  states  would  Insist  on  a  siaiilar  right  with 
respect  to  theirs,  and  much  trouble  and 
venience  would  probably  arise.  This  bad 
the  case  very  racently  with  Sweden.  He  ~ 
not  bow  Great  Bjitain  could  roAise  to  other 
tions  Ibis  right  of  search,  while  such  a  law 
mained  on  her  statute-book. 

The  jittorney-OeHtni  said,  that  the 
principle  was  pursued  by  France,  at  thb 
ment,  both  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies, 
a  vessel  were  seen  lying  off  the  sboro,  without 
any  apparent  pretext  for  fenaining  in  that  po- 
sition, and  were  found  to  contain  spirlla  or 
other  contraband  goods,  slung  in  a 
way,  would  his  learned  friend  say  that  circi 
stances  of  this  kind  would  not  juatify  a  seiaure  f 

Mr.  Denmort -objected  to  the  principle  of  tbe 
bill,  because  it  went  far  beyond  thnt  which  ap* 
peered  to  him  to  be  just  and  fair.  They 
told  that,  to  justify  seizure,  half  tbe  crew. 
Some  instances;  must  be  British  subjects, 
doos  and  Lascars  were  British  subjects. 
they  come  under  the  operation  of  this  clai 
They  were  told  of  a  new  clause,  to  prsvi 
persons  from  being  unnecessarily  sear  ~ 
The  officer,  if  it  appeared  that  be  acted 
improper  motives,  was  to  be  subjected  to  ■  pe* 
naliy ;  but  it  was  clear  that  very  Ibw 
would  be  recovered.    Tbe  onoor»  la 
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eftrj  initancc,  would  be  more  or  lew  connect- 
ed with  the  ma^iitrate,  aod  nnlew  the  case  was 
of  the  most  flariog  description,- would  escape 
nnpuoisbed.  Where  an  action  was  brought  for 
improper  seizure,  if  the  judge  certified  that 
the  seizure  was  made  with  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable cause,  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  cot 
down,  after  all  his  trouble  and  vexation,  to 
.  Sd.  damages  and  8d.  costs. 

The  S5th  clause,  empowering  Gustom-hoase 
officers  to  search  the  persoos  of  individuals  on 
board  ships  coming  from  foreign  parts,  waa 
opposed. 

Mr.  B.  Gordon  objected  to  this  clause.  The 
loss  which  the  revenue  would  sustain  by  giving 
up  tliia  personal  search  would  be  very  trifling, 
and  it  was  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  a  violation  of  female  delicacy 
pecoliurly  offensive. 

Mr.  HerrieM  said  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue, 
if  their  right  were  given  up,  would  be  enor- 
mous. It  would  then  be  understood  that  every 
body,  upon  his  own  person,  was  to  have  the 
liberty  of  smuggling  to  any  extent  he  thought 
proper.  It  was  peculiarly  desirable  that  the 
law  should  be  clearly  defined. 

hlr.  Huakiuon  said  that  there  were  persons, 
well  known  upon  the  coast,  who  made  a  regular 
livelihood  by  smuggling  goods  concealed  about 
thrir  persons. 

Mr.  Ifume  thought  the  practice  of  search,  ea- 
pecially  as  it  applied  to  females,  disgraceful. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  said,  ladies  might  obviate  the 
inconveniences  by  staying  at  home. 

The  clause  was  postponed,  and  the  chairman 
then  reported  progress. 

jfpolhecaries*  Act. 

y^  Bun  au}  AT,  FSB.  8S.— Mr.  Brougham  moved 
for  leave  ta  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  of 
the  55th  year  of  the  late  King,  for  regulating  the 
practice  of  the  apothecaries  in  England  and 
Wales.  A  great  inconvenience  had  been  foond  to 
ariae  from  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  had  been 
framed,  although  in  its  principle  It  was  highly 
beneficial.  Under  the  present  act,  an  apothe- 
cary could  neither  recover  payment  of  his  hill, 
nor  defend  a  qui  torn  action,  which  might  be 
brought  against  him  for  penalties,  without  bring- 
ing into  court  some  person  to  prove  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Warden  and  Examiner  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  on  the  certificate,  which 
was  his  licence  for  practising.  The  learned 
gent,  proposed  to  make  the  seal  of  the  Company 
evidence  in  all  rases,  guarding  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  seal  being  for^,  by  providing 
for  the  ponbhment  of  persons  committing  such 
a  fraud.  It  happened  that  men  frequently  came 
fW>m  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  settle  in  London, 
who  were  as  well  qualified  to  practise  as  those 
who  liad  been  licensed  by  the  Apothecaries* 
Company.  He  proposed  therefore  to  extend  to 
persoos  who  had  l>een  properly  examined  by 
the  nniversilles  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow,  the  same  privileges  as  were  possessed 
by  those  who  had  received  the  certificate  of  the 
London  Apothecaries.  The  other  Scotch  Uni- 
versitiea,  owing  to  tbe  laxity  of  their  practice 
with  respect  to  examinations,  could  not  at  pre- 
sent be  included  in  the  bill  consistently  with  a 
doe  regard  for  the  public  safety.  If  tbe  sum  of 
151.  were  transmitted  to  Aberdeen,  or  St.  An- 
drew** College,  the  diploma  of  which  it  was 
the  price  was  regularly  transmitted  by  the  post 
Thia  practice  he  regretted,  because  it  added 


little  to  the  revenues  of  those  colleges,  while 
it  disinherited  them  of  that  repntatlon  which 
they  derived  from  their  predecessors,  arooor 
fihom  had  been  some  very  eminent  men. — Leave 
was  given  to  bring  in  tbe  bill. 


Ailornies'  Clerks  Bill. 

lords;  Tuesday,  MAacH8S.~Lord  EUew* 
borough  prespated  a  petition  from  certain  attor- 
nies,  and  clerks,  agaiust  the  attomles*  clerks bill^ 
By  the  ezi«.tLDg  law,  a  duty  of  ISOl.  was  paid 
on  the  articles  when  persons  entered  as  attor- 
nies,  and  this  duty  i^as  required  to  be  paid 
within  six  months.  A  bill,  however,  had  been 
brought  in,  by  which  persoos  who  liad  not  paid 
the  duty,  though  articled  five  years  ago,  might, 
if  they  paid  the  duty  previously  to  the  1st  of 
July  next,  obtain  tbe  same  advantages  as  those 
who  had  regularly  complied  with  the  law.  The 
petitioners  opposed  the  bill,  both  on  public  and 

Srivate  grounds— on  public,  because  tbe  num- 
er  of  attomies  was  already  soflicient-*K)n  pri- 
vate, because  it  was  not  just  that  persons  who 
had  failed  to  obey  the  law  should  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  those  who  had  scrupa* 
lously  observed  it. 

Naiuralization  Oaths, 

Thursday,  May  26. — Lord  Melville  rose  tp 
move  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  amending 
tbe  law  relative  to  the  oatbs  taken  on  natural^ 
zation  and  on  reversal  of  attainder.  According 
to  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  foreigners  naturalized, 
or  subjects  restored  to  honours,  were  obliged 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house  to  be  sworn, 
and  to  have  taken  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  church  of  England.    It  waa 
understood  at  tbe  Union  that  no  test  should  be 
required  of  the  natives  of  Scotland;  hut,  not* 
withstanding  the  stipulation  on  that  aobject, 
the  law  had  since  been  differently  interpreted, 
BO  that  the  great  age  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  could 
not  excuse  him  from  coming  to  that  house,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  taking  the  test.     It  was  very  unreason- 
able that  the  sacramental  test  should  he  re- 
quired of  natives  of  Scotland,  or  of  foreign 
Calvinists  on  being  naturalised.    He  thought 
it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  law  provided  that 
the  person  naturalized  was  a  Protestant,  with- 
out inquiring  whether  he  belonged  to  the  church 
of  England  or  any  other  sect.    With  regand  to 
cases  of  restoration  and  re? ersal  of  attainder, 
it  might  often  be  a  great  hardship  on  porsoni 
to  require*  their  attendance  at  the  bar  of  their 
lordships'  house.    A  case  of  this  kind  had  oc- 
curred, with  respect  to  a  young  officer  (Mr. 
Fitzgerald)  who  was  obliged  to  appear  aod 
take  tbe  test,  before  he  could  eiyoy  the  ad 
vantage  of  the  restoration,   though  he  was  in 
the  public  service,  and  in  a  situation  on  ac- 
count of  which  their  lordships  would  have  been 
disposed  to  extend  indulgence    tu  him.     He 
therefore  proposed  that  &e  necessity  of  ap- 
pearing at  the  bar  in  cases  of  sickness,  bodily 
infirmities,  and  under  some  other  circumstance, 
should  be  done  away  with ;  tbe  object  of  bis 
bill  was  to  provide,  that  in  such  cases  it  might  be 
referred  to   a  committee  of  their  lordships  to 
see  whether  the  requisite  oaths  had  been  taken, 
and  all  that  the  law  required  complied  with 
elsewhere. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time* 


$40  LAW.-^Mtaini  in  Blood. 
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•  Pw»AT,  AmiL  2i, — Lord  W^Umd  rose 
t*  bfirtgf  In  ft  bill  to  pre? ent  the  comeqoences' 
tfP  attaitwl^r  for  high  treaton,  and  othei 
crime*  meotiooed  in  it,  from  extending  to 
tiM  lieirt  of  the  offenderi,  or  to  tbelr  pro- 
pertirv  and  titlts,  and  to  confine  tliem  to  tlie 
persons  of  tlie  offenders  tbemselTes.  The  ob- 
ject of  tlie  bill,  was  to  confine  the  conse- 
quences of  the  attainder  of  persons  for 
certain  crimes  to  themselves,  and  not  ex- 
tend them,  as  they  were  now  extended,  to  tlieir 
families  and  descendants.  In  one  sense,  the 
bill  would  revive  two  acts  of  parliament,  viz. 
7th  Ann.  c  9.  and  17th  Geo.  II.  c.  39.  In 
another  sense,  however,  the  bUl  would  re- 
peal the  99th  Geo.  III.  c.  9S.  He  should 
therefore  move  that  those  acts  be  read, 
pro  formic  and  that  the  bill  be  printed.  He 
should  give  tfanely  notice  when  It  was  hh  in- 
tention to  move  the  second  reading.^-The  acU 
mentioned  by  the  noble  lord  were  accordingly 
read,jm»/prmii. 


Thursoat,  Mat  26.— Lord  HoUand,  after 
the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  subsequent 
statutes  relative  to  attainder,  had  been  read, 
proceeded  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lord- 
sMps  lo  the  bill  be  had  introduced.     In  sub- 
mitting the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill,  though  convinced  that  it  was  founded 
on  sound  principles,  and  called  for  by  a  regard 
to  good  ftiftfa,  he  still  thought  some  apology  ne- 
cessanr  for  bis  undertaking  to  bring  the  mea- 
enre  forward.    He  was  conscious  Uiat  he  was 
-attempting  to  procure  the  alteration  of  a  law 
of  which  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  had 
'hi  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  the  repeal. 
The  sulgect  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Lord 
Somen,  Dr.  Burnet,  Blackstone,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.     If  the  iuterests  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  the  infiuence  of  their  peers  in  their 
lordships'  house,  and  their  represenUtives  in 
the  other,  had  as  yet  brought  about  no  change 
of  ^is  law,  it  might  be  considered  presumptu- 
ous in  him,   unaided   by  any  authority,  and 
■landing  there  alone,  to  espect  to  accomplish 
■o  great  an  object.    But  he  was  induced  to 
make  the  attempt  by  a  train  of  circumstances 
■ad  appearances  in  the  times,  which  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  present  was  the  most  favonr- 
'  able  moment  which  could  be  chosen  for  an  ei- 
perlment  of  a  liberal  kind.    Several  reasons 
coicttrred  to   support  him    In    this    opinion. 
Through  two  successive  sessions  their  lordships 
•had  been  most  laudably  occupied  in  amending 
the  law  of  Scotland;  they  had  also  been  em- 
ployed in  reversfaig  attainders;    and  it  was 
■eedlcns  for  him  to  remind  their  lordships,  that 
there  was  do  longer  any  competitor  for  the 
crown  J  the  chief  ground  on  which  the  apology 
for  the  law  of  attainder  had  been  rested  did 
■®*  ■»;  "*»<•    All  these  reasons  induced  him 
to  think  the  present  the  fittest  time,  In  which 
he  could  submit  to  their  lordships  such  a  pro- 
pomon  as  that  which  was  contained  In  the  bill 
lio  hwl  introduced.    Still,  however,  Ife  wished 
that  one  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the 

iSffiilJllS;  ''O""  «»'•  baf  more  weight 
JlT  ^  '•r*"P».  ^  underuken  the  talk. 
The  noble  vbconai  opposite  (Lord  Melville) 
knew  the  siuosrity  with  which  he  spoke,  when 
he  said  that  he  would  have  wished  that  noble 
viscount  to  have  takea  this  business  upon  him- 
-»'     He  had,  indeed,  ^i  oight  brought  for- 
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ward  a  measure  which,  though  afibrdlag  no  di- 
rect argument  in  support  of  the  bill  now  brfi>ro 
their  lordships,  shewed  some  of  the  cruel  coo- 
sequences  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
laws  it  was  now  proposed  to  repeal.    The  ob- 
ject of  the  present  bill  was  not  to  lessen  the 
punisbment  of  offenders,  but  to  confine  punish- 
ment to  the  guilty.    It  was  brought  forward  to 
afford  a  shelter  to  the  innocent.    It  was  not 
founded  on  any  morbid  sensibility  oppoaed  to 
the  punishment  of  crimes.      Its  effect,  if  it 
should  be  adopted,  would  merely  be  to  restore 
to  Scotland  what  once  was  the  law  of  the  cona- 
try,  and  to  which  that  nation  had  been  strongly 
attached.    It  would  bring  the  general  princlpJb 
of  the  law  into  effect ;  for  the  general 
pie  was,  that  the  consequences  of 
should  not  affect  the  descendants  of  any 
nal  except  in  cases  of  treason  and  laurier :  he 
wished  only  to  abolish  the  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral rule.    He  knew  he  hhould  be  oppoaed  by 
that  bugbear,  the  dread  of  innovation.    He  did 
not  wish  to  condemn  a  proper  repugaaoce  le 
innovation ;  but  whatever  reason  there  might 
be  for  resisting  measures  on  that  grovod,  ue 
such   reason  could  apply  to  the  present  bill. 
In  principle,  the  proposition  had  received  tW 
sanction  of  their  lordships*  predecessors.    Bat 
it  might  be  said  that  a  measure  which  appeared 
reasonable  in  itself  might  be  attended  by  great 
inconvenience,  in  consequence  of  the  iarOTisls- 
tency  to  which  it  would  give  birth.    Bat  nei- 
ther the  olyectiun  of  innovation  nor  iBcoasii* 
tency  could  be  sustained.   With  regard  to  Scot- 
land, the  measure  could  not  be  innovrntioo,  for 
it  was  a  restoration  ;  it  would  remove  aa  ano- 
maly in  the  law  of  thht  country,  which,  if  suf- 
fered to  remain,  might  he  attended  with  very 
serious  consequences  to  the  rights  of  succes- 
sion.    With  regard  to  England,  it  waa  surdy 
impossible  to  give  the  name  of  innovation  to  a 
measure  which  parliament  had,  during  the  last 
century,  wished  to  adopt,   and  had  ooly  net 
carried  into  execution  on  account  of  the  cxiis- 
ence  of  a  particular  party.     The  priaciplt. 
however,  had  been  sanctioned,  and  timt 
tion  was  recorded  on  the  statute 
forfeiture  of  entailed  estates,  and 
of  blood,  was  done  away  in  all  cases  except 
those  of  the  attainder  now  under  coBsideralioa. 
The  adoption  of  the   measure   he  proposed 
would,  therefore,  contribute  to  render  ^  law 
consistent  and  uniform.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  could  not,  he  thought, 
object  to  the  measure  either  on  the  grouad  of 
innovation  or  cocsistency ,  for  he  had  prevailed 
on  their  lordships  to  do  away  timt 
practice  according  to  which  their 
used  to  be  exercised^na  practice 
than   the  woolsack  on  which   the 
learned  lord  was  seated — and  to  delegate  Ihe 
hearing  of  appeals  to  a  few  of  their  lordships 
He  had  also  consented  to  the  doia^  asray  the 
trial  by  battle  in  cases  of  murder.    Why  had 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  done  so  }     Because 
public  convenience  required  the  former  aJtcca- 
tion ;  and  because  In  the  latter  case  the  law 
was  not  suitable  to  the  tiaws,  because  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  for  whoso  interest  the  practice 
must  have  been  established,  had  bow  better 
means  of  obuioing  \  ustico.    If  the 
ciple  were  applied  in  the  present 
tion  could  not  be  r^ectod.    The  law  of  attain- 
der  and  corruption  of  blood  was  felt  to  he  « 
olyectionable  in  Scotland,  that  the  parliavrei 
of  that  country  in  the  reign  of  Jaases  lt«,  with 
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Afsn.  Jametyil.,  anacted  the  law  of  eptail 
•B  an  indemnification  agaiibat  the  law  of  attain- 
der. He  had  the  anthority  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  effect  and  operation  of  the 
laws  in  his  time — he  meant  Lord  Perceval — 
for  sayini^,  that  in  1745,  the  great  inducement 
of  the  people  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender  was  to  obtain  some  alleviation  of  the 
law  by  which  entails  were  attainted  and  de- 
stroyed. Bishop  Burnet  said,  that  at  the  Union 
it  was  intended  to  have  introduced  a  provision 
respecting  this  law,  but  that  the  Scotch  steadily 
refosed  to  be  deprived  of  the  immunity  which 
they  had  always  before  ei\joyed  from  so  cruel 
and  nnjust  a  regulation.  In  the  year  1709,  an 
act  was  passed  for  improving  the  act  of  Union 
with  Scotland,  and  in  this  it  was  attempted  to 
extend  the  law  respecting  corruption  of  blood 
to  abut  country.  But  this  attempt  was  opposed, 
as  contrary  to  reason,  and  justice,  and  huma- 
nity. In  the  valuable  memoirs  which  Bishop 
Burnet  had  left,  this  wai|  dutinctly  stated ;  and 
even  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  venerable  Earl 
Cowper,  and  the  upright  Lord  Somen,  had  not 
scrupled  to  recognize  the  principle,  although 
they  had  iuppoited  the  bill  on  the  ground  of 
existing  danger — ^treason  being  then  actually 
afloat.  That  act  passed  into  a  law,  but  there 
was  a  protect  entered  on  the  journals  of  the 
bouse,  signed  by  twenty  persons,  of  whom  there 
were  thirteen  or  fourteen  ont  of  the  sixteen, 
repretentative  peers  of  Scotland.  It  then  went 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the 
Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  who  composed  it, 
and  who  seldom  agreed  in  any  thing,  united  to 
oppose  it,  and  added  a  clanie  providing  an  im- 
manity  in  both  countries  from  the  operation  of 
file  law  of  attainder  and  cormption  of  blood. 
In  tbone  days  the  House  of  Loriis  did  not  think 
it  wise  or  prudent  to  treat  with  contempt  the 
voice  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  England, 
expretted  through  their  representatives.  They 
jaolcioasly  acquiesced  in  the  clause,  under 
certain  modifications,  and  thus  the  law  stood, 
making  those  crimes  high  treason  in  Scotland 
which  were  so  in  England,  and  that  forfeiture 
and  cormption  of  blood  should  continue  until 
the  deatii  of  the  Pretender.  The  case  with 
respect  to  Scotland  stood  thus :— Originally 
that  coontry  was  exempted  from  the  law  of  at- 
tainder and  corruption  of  blood:  after  the 
Union  this  law  was  eitended  to  it,  and  though 
snbseqnentlv  suspended,  was  reproduced  in 
1715  and  1745,  when  the  Pretender  put  forward 
his  chuBS.  This,  however,  was  not  done  with- 
ontconsiderable  oppodtion ;  and  Lord  Hard- 
wiciie,  who  introduced  the  measure,  admitted 
tliat  it  was  only  to  be  justified  on  the  ground 
of  tlieo  existing  circumstances.  Those  circum- 
stances exbted  no  longer  $  all  the  objec- 
tions which  might  have  been  urged  to  the  mea- 
sure be  now  proposed  were  at  an  end,  and  it 
cmme  recommended  to  their  lordships  upon 
every  principle  of  justice  as  well  as  of  expe- 
diency. The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  that  which  he 
had  now  ventured  to  express,  although  that 
learned  judge  quoted,  in  the  course  of  hisdis- 
cttssioo,  a  passage  from  one  of  the  epistles  of 
Cicero*,  and  the  Treatise  of  Mr. Chafc  Yorke 
— ^"~~"^'^""        ^-^-^^^  — ^-^— ^-»— 

.  *  Nee  vero  me  fugit,  quam  sit  acerbum,  pa- 
reatam  scelera  filiorom  poeuis  iui.  Sed  hoc 
prmclari  legibus  cnmparatnm  est,  ut  caritas 
liberorom  amiciores  parentes  reipublice  red- 
derf  t — jid  Brutmn^  Ep.  19. 


on  the  law  of  forfeit«k*e,  lioth  of  wirich  were 
opposed  to  his^  own  viewsk  Ihwum  mkimkni 
enough  that  neither  of  tlKMO  qaotatio«s.  sr^uAd 
now  be  received  aaautlioritiea  agaiMtlbe^opIr 
nion  of  our  great  English  jurist,  becMiseit  wm^ 
doubted  whether  the  epistle  which  conttined 
the  quotation  was  really  written  by  Cieer»«| 
and  Mr.  Yorke*s  treatise  was  denied  to  he  Jaw. 
He  feared  he  had  unnecessarily  wearied  theU* 
lordships  by  alluding  to  the  authorities  op  41^ 
subject,  for,  even  if  they  had  all  been  against 
him,  still,  upon  every  principle  of  juslicoh  of 
humanity,  of  sound  policy,  aad  of  prudMMt, 
he  hoped  to  induce  their  lordships  to  adopt  the 
bill  before  them.  He  believed  be  could  prove, 
and  but  that  the  bouse  was  already  weaiiedhe 
would  attempt  to  do  so,  that  the  whole  ceiM|a 
of  history  showed  that  the  effect  of  tha.  crml 
laws  which  he  wished  to  see  repealpd  was  ra* 
ther  to  create  than  to  repress  treasons.  In-ii 
neighbouring  country  the  effect  of  a  confiaoa- 
tion,  which  had  not,  indeed,  been  adopted  hgr 
any  legislative  authority,  but  by  an  univefsal 
revolution,  was  now  felt  and  seen,  and  demon 
SI  rated  upon  a  large  scale  what  must  ncceisa- 
riiy  be  the  result  of  such  circumstances.  The 
Bourbons,  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  le- 
gitimacy and  the  other  advantages,  Icgitimale 
or  not,  which  they  possessed,  found  &  kiag- 
dom  over  which  they  ruled  in  a  state  of  snob 
discord  and  disaffection,  that  their  utmost  eibits 
were  necessary  to  prevent  actual  disturhanoei 
and  this  was  produced  merely  by  the  struggle 
and  jarring  between  that  part  of  the  nation  who 
had  lost  their  property,  and  that  part  who  hftd 
gained  it.  It  was  enough,  however* .  lor 'an 
English  House  of  Lords  to  kpow,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  which  he  had  brought  in  was 
one  which  was  implanted  more  strongly  in. the 
heart  of  man  than  perhaps  any  other^^hai  the 
innocent  should  not  be  punisbed  for  the  criAts 
of  the  guilty  (cheers.^  He  concluded  hy 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Lord  CoUhuter  said,  that  as  the  bill  before 
the  house  went  to  repeal  one  which  he  had  snh- 
mitted  to  the  other  House  of  Farliameat,  and 
which  had  been  passed  twenty-six  yean  ago, 
he  would  trouble  their  lordships  with  a  few 
words  upon  it  With  respect  to  tbe  principle, 
that  he  understood  to  be  one  which  had  been  le- 
cogoized  and  adopted  in  almost  every  civUixcd 
nation  and  in  almost  every  age.  In  times  of 
political  trouble  men  would  always  be  foead 
who  would  not  scruple  to  risk  their  own  lives 
upon  any  hazard  which  might  hold  out  a  suffi- 
cient temptation  to  their  ambition,  and  it  waj 
only  by  involving  In  the  consequences  of  their 
doing  so  interests  which  were  dearer  to  them 
than  their  own,  that  such  securitv  as  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  society  demanded  could  be  ob- 
tained. This  principle  had  at  least  always 
been  acted  upon  in  this  country.  With  respect 
to  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
law,  he  only  felt  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  whole  question  had  come  under  lUac union 
at  the  time  of  the  Union  i  that,  theoi,  and  s«ib- 
scquently,  it  had  undergone  the  examination  of 
many  eminent  men,  all  of  whom  agreed  in  Its 
political  justice  and  its  expediency.  Sir  If. 
Foster  said,  speaking  of  this  statute,  it  was 
highly  reasonable  that  such  a  law  should  net  be 
suffered  to  expire.  It  was  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  commission  of  the 
crimes  against  which  it  was  directed  ^  and  by 
the  strong  ties  of  domestic  affection,  to  arrest 
the  mad  career  of  desperate  ambition.  If  the. 
object  of  the  bill  had  been  to  alter  the  law  as 
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it  affiected  MMne  of  the  minor  offeiic*s  with 
which  attainder  irai  at  prefeot  coupled,  he 
woald  not  haye  oppoied  it  i  but  io  it«  present 
ibape,  and  applying  as  it  did  to  high  treason, 
he  -conld  not  bring  Itimself  to  approye  of  it. 
He  therefore  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
bill  be  read  that  day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebenf  supported  the  bill. 
The  ezistinf  law  was,  he  insisted,  a  direct 
breach  of  the  18th  article  of  the  Union.  Even 
if  it  Were  thought  right  still  to  continue  the  law 
in  England,  where  it  had  of  old  been  the  law 
of  the  land,  yet  the  act  of  1799  ought  not  to 
exist  in  Scotland,  because  it  was  an  innovation 
■pon  the  law  of  that  country,  and  had  been 
forced  upon  it  only  as  a  temporary  measure. 
No  man  abhorred  the  crime  of  treason  more 
than  he ;  but  his  wish  to  see  this  law  repealed 
was  because  it  inflicted  upon  the  innocent  a 
|Hiotsbment  which  had  been  deserved  only  by 
the  guilty.  The  bill  before  the  boose  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  good  faith  and 
sound  policy,  and  now  that  the  fears  and  the 
feelings  which  had  influenced  the  adoption  of 
diluent  measures  had  ceased,  tfils  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  prevaiL  He  should  therefore  vote 
Ibr  the  original  motion. 

Lord  MelvUU  said,  the  argument  of  the  law 
of  attainder  and  corruption  of  blood  being 
founded  on  a  breach  of  one  of  the  articles  o( 
the  Union,  had  been  overstated.  The  ancient 
aod  common  law  of  Scotland,  down  to  the  year 
1690,  had  authorized  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and 
honours,  and  for  this  he  hsd  the  authority  of 
Baron  Hume.  If  the  bill  had  been  limited  in 
its  operation,  and-  had  only  gone  to  assimilate 
the  law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England,  he 
should  not  have  'apposed  it ;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  go  the  length  of  repealing  it  alto- 
gether in  cases  of  high  treason.  The  bill  which 
bad  been  introduced  by  Sir  8.  Romilly  in  1814, 
and  In  which  the  offences  of  petit  treason  and 
murder  were  included,  was  one  which  seemed 
to  meet  the  justice  of  the  subject.  He  was 
prepared  to  consent  to  such  a  bill  as  that,  or  to 
one  which  should  restore  the  operation  of  the 
ancient  law  of  Scotland  {  but  be  felt  obliged  * 
to  oppose  the  bill  before  the  house  in  its  pre- 
sent Jiape,  and  he  should  therefore  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Lprd  B9d$adaU  said  it  was  impossible  for  any 
effbrt  of  hmnaX)  ingenuity  to  frame  a  law  upon 
the  principles  of  public  policy  which  might  not 
in  its  operation  infringe  upOD  some  private 
rightsu  He  therefore  put  out  of  view  this  ar- 
gument, upon  which  some  stress  had  been  laid 
hi  the  course  of  the  debate.  He  looked  at  the 
existing  law  rather  as  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  was  wiie  to  deter  men  from  the 
commission  of  crimes ;  for  this  reason,  it  had 
fbnned  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  land  and  of 
Scotland  for  many  centuries.  That  it  had  such 
an  operation  was  by  some  persons  denied,  but, 
■8  it  appeared  to  him,  without  any  reason  for 
that  denial.  A  feeling  of  affection  for  their 
families  had  often  deterred  men  from  joining  in 
factions,  which  they  would  have  united  them- 
selves to  without  a  moment's  hesitation  hut  for 
that  single  consideration.  He  remembered  to 
have  heard  a  story  of  a  Scotch  nobleman  who 
was  on  the  point  of  engaging  himself  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1746,  and  was  prevented  by  a  stra- 
tagem of  bis  wife.  She  forged  a  warrant  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  apprehension, 
and  had  him  taken  up  until  the  danger  was 
ovfr,  when  she  wrots  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


informing  him  of  what  Aa  had 
always  afterwards  boasted  of  haviof  pre- 
served the  family  estate  and  hoBOOfiL  In  xo« 
hellions,  the  greatest  danger  was  to  be  feared 
from  the  co-operation  of  men  of  rank  and 
wealth  with  the  disaffbcted.  Coald  it,  tlmB,be 
denied,  that  a  law  which  secured  the  fidelity 
and  obedience  of  men  who  had  honours  and 
property  to  transmit  to  their  descendants,  was 
highly  eflicakrioua?  Annexed  to  this  bill,  he 
perceived  some  provisions  which  were  not  in 
themselves  objectionable.  They  ongkt,  how- 
ever, to  stand  alone,  that  their  merits  might  be 
separately  judged  and  ascertained  ;  he  object- 
ed to  the  practice  of  eoupliog  both  togethor 
for  the  sake  of  securing  the  votes  of  a  few  l»» 
dividuals  who  were  unwilling  to  relinqufali  the 
good  because  it  was  attended  frith  ctiL  He 
concluded  by  expressing  his  inteatioa  to  sop- 
port  the  amendoMnt. 

The  Lord  Chmu:eUor  felt  the  imporlaaca  of 
the  measure  before  the  house,  and  enCertainuigt 
as  he  did,  a  very  sincere  respect  for  the  noble 
lord  by  whom  it  was  introdnced,  he  reg retied 
that  he  could  not  approve  of  it  as  U  slood* 
The  law  of  forfeiture  and  corraptioa  of  Mood, 
as  applied  le  cases  of  high  treason*  aSMrded  a 
vast  security  to  the  public  oeace.     Wick  re- 
spect  to  other  crimes  to  whifiJi  the  asme  penal* 
lies  attached,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
he  thought  the  law  might  not  be  safely  aud  ju- 
diciously altered.     If  their  lordohipa  woeld 
take  the  trouble  to  read  this,  bill,  as  ko  ted 
done,  they  would  see  that  it  was  eatressety 
doubtful  whether,  under  the  terms  of.  it*  cor- 
ruption of  blood  wna  taken  away.  Of  kononia 
to  which  it  was  evidently  asoaot  to  Apply*  im» 
mention  occurred  until  the.  latter  end  of  the 
bill 4    and    atthengh    it*  waS'    cnidoat    that 
boaours    were    saeaot  4o-be-    ia<^od,    no 
lawyer  would  say  that  the    word«   **  laodsi 
teoemencs,   and  hereditaments,"  which  weso 
the  words  of  the  bill,  coald  be  made  to   ex- 
tend to   honours.     Another  ol^ectiiya  to  the 
bill   also  was,   that   the   course  of  tke .  conw 
mon  law  would  in  soase  instanoes  be  oppoeed 
and  interfered  with ;-  because  persoas  entitisd 
to  remainders  io  tail  would,  under  the  opem- 
tion  of  this  bill,  become  seised  io  foe  npoo  the 
attainder  of  the  tenant,  and  witbont  the  procgm 
of  common  recovery,  by  which  alone  anoeiaie- 
tail  could  be  legally  converted  into  a  fee.  With 
respect  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of  attainder 
and  corruption  of  blood,  he  thougfatt  when  ii 
was  considered  how  exunsively  rninens  the 
consequences  of  treasonable  practices  asight 
be  to  the  peace  and  the  very  existence  of  fami* 
lies,  almost  out  of  nttmber,  there  was.no  sea- 
son to  complain  if  some  portion  of  the  puniih- 
ment  of  a  defeated  treason  was  made  to  fell 
upon  the  fanuUes  of  those  b  v  wImms  it  had  beea 
set  on  foot    He  saw  how  difBcalt  it  would  be 
to  restore  to  Scotland  the  law  as  It  had  existed 
before  the  Union;    but  he  thought  the  best 
course  that  could  be  adopted  would  he  to  briag' 
in  another  bill.  •  If  this  shonid,  however,  go 
into  a  committee,  he  should  be  obliged  Io  pie- 
pose  that  high  treason  shooid  be  left  oat,  aod 
that  petit  treason  and  murder  shonid  aJoim  he 
the  subjects  of  the  proposed  alleratiooa.    Un- 
less this  were  done,  ke  should  snppoit  the 
amendment. 

When  the  hoase  divided,  the  anssbt 
For  the  amendment,  15— Against  it, 
jority,  S. 

The  bill  was  therefore  lost. 


LAW. — Bradford  Gaol* 


jdmendmeni  qf  the  Criminal  Law : — 
Threatening  Letters : — Pardons. 

COMMONS,  Thorsdat,  March  84.— 
Mr.  Pe§l  laid,  that  the  intent  of  his  mo- 
tion was  to  obtain  leave  to  bring  in  two  biJls 
to  amend  certain  points  in  the  criminal  law. 
The  first  regarded  the  law  for  sending  letters, 
containing  a  charge  of  having  attempted 
to  commit  abominable  offences.  A  threat  to 
charge  any  individual  with  an  unnatural  of* 
fence  was  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life.  But  if,  instead  of  threatening  a  charge  of 
the  crime  itself,  the  charge  should  be  limited 
to  an  attempt  to  commit  that  crime,  it  was 
only  A  misdemeanor.  The  moral  offence,  and 
the  danger  to  the  individual  wrongly  accused, 
were  precisely  the  same,  and  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  any  difference  in  the  poniibment — 
The  other  hill  was  to  facilitate  the  benefit  of 
the  Royal  grants  of  pardon.  At  present  they 
must  pass  Uie  great  seal — a  proceeding  of  con- 
siderable expense  and  delay— before  the  par- 
doned persons  could  be  restored  to  what  the 
Jaw  termed  their  credit  and  capacities.  And 
until  the  grant  bad  passed  the  great  seal,  their 
testuDony,  however  necessary,  could  not  be  re- 
ceived in  a  court  of  justice.  The  bill  would 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  parties  to  their  full 
privileges,  upon  a  pardon  being  extended  i0 
them  bearing  the  sifn-manual,  counter-signed 
by  the  Secretanr  of  State,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  if  tne  same  pardon  had  passed  the 
great  seal.  The  bill  would  also  remedy  a 
considerable  defect  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
clergyable  offences.  For  those  who  successfully 
pleaded  their  clergy,  the  punishment  of  death 
was  formerly  commuted  to  branding  on  the  left 
thumb.  This  was  not  considered  open  enough 
to  common  observation,  and  the  left  cheek  was 
afterwards  substitnted.  This  punishment  be- 
coming incompatible  with  modern  civilization, 
the  judges  were  empowered  to  impose  a  pecu- 
niary fine  or  other  puoishmment,  according  to 
their  discretion  :  but  the  law  which  authorised 
this  alteration  did  not  give  that  complete  resto- 
ration which  was  attainable  by  persons  who 
had  been  punished  in  the  old  way ;  under  the 
present  b^l,  the  infliction  of  the  substituted 
punishment,  whether  fine  or  whipping,  or 
imprisonment,  would  restore  the  parties  to 
their  civil  rights.  The  whipping  of  females 
had  been  abolished  by  a  recent  statute,  which, 
however,  did  not  effectually  restore  them  after 
suffering  the  punishment  substituted.  His  bill 
also  had  relation  to  the  offences  of  clergymen 
or  clerks  In  orders,  which  at  present  formed 
an  anomaly  in  the  law.  A  clergyman  might 
be  banged  for  highway  robbery  ;  if  he  commit- 
ted a  misdemeanor,  he  might  be  transported ; 
if  a  clergyable  offence,  he  could  not  be  punish- 
ed at  all.  The  ground  of  distinction,  if  ever  it 
had  been  good  in  policy,  had  long  ceased  to 
be  so,  and  should  have  been  done  away.  It 
was^n  obsolete  principle  at  variance  with  the 
present  state  of  society  ;  and,  much  as  he  in- 
clined to  support  the  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
he  could  not  uphold  them  in  thb  instance. 
The  bill  would  put  clerks  in  orders  upon  the  same 
footing  with  other  offenders.— Leave  granted. 

Commitments  of  Felons. 

TovfesDAT,  JiJKB  16. — Mr.  Weriem  moved 
for  returns  of  all  persons  committed  to  gaol  on 
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chaises  of  felony,  except  upon  the  Home  Cir- 
cuit His  motive  for  moving  for  these  papen  waa, 
to  ascertain  the  period  of  confinement  wliieh 
persons  had  suffered  previously  to  .  their  being 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  proportion  between 
commitments  and  convictions.  The  evil  of  long 
confinements  previous,  to  trial  was  excessive^ 
and  called  for  some  alterative  measures.  In 
the  last  seven  years,  out  of  fifty-two  thousand 
persons  committed,  no  less  than  thirty  thousand 
were  either  acouitted,  or  no  bills  were  found 
against  them.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  personi 
committed  to  prisons  were  ac^itted  upon 
trial,  although  io  many  cases,  these  penons, 
previously  to  their  ncquilUl,  had-  raffered  ab 
uiprisonment  more  than  adeqaate  to  puniA 
the  crimes  with  which  they  had  been  charged. 

Mr.  P§el  adflsitted  that  this  was  a  circun- 
stance  which  was  not  creditable  to  the  judicial 
institutions  of  the  country.  He  was  almost  in 
despair  of  finding  a  proper  remedy  for  it.  He 
thought  that  much  might  he  done  by  increasing 
the  lista  of  the  country  juries.  In  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  power,  too  much  of  the  bosineaa 
of  justice  fell  upon  that  body  of  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  grand  jury,  who  had  to  find  almost 
all  the  bills,  and  who  had  in  most  instances, 
duties  as  members  of  Parliament  to  attend  td 
besides.  Te*  increase  the  number  of  Jodget 
might  be  an  advisable  experiment,  with  ii  vleil^ 
to  the  more  speedy  clearfaig  of  the  goels.  li^ 
reason  coald  be  advanced  for  holding  te  tbd 
particular  nnmber  of  12,  if  the  interests  dff 
the  country  conid  be  benefiledby  increasldg  It.' 

Mr.  Datmam  thought  that  by  extending  tho 
business  of  the  (|narter-sessions,  and  letting  thtf 
King's  commissioners  go  int» places  whcFre  the 
goals  were  unusually  full,  they  nilglM  pit  off^ 
for  the  present,  tlio  formidable  ezpensei.  af 
new  judges  and  an  additional  circ«lt,*-*Tli^ 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Bradford  GaoL 

Thorsdat,  Mat  ft. — ^Mr.  J,  SmUh^  In  rlifaig 
to  move  for  an  address  to  his  Migeshr,  for  a 
copy  of  all  correspondence  between  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Toric  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  respecting  certain 
abuses  and  mismanagement  in  the  gaol  of  Brad- 
ford, said,  that  an  individual  bad  been  ^irrested' 
for  a  small  sum  of  money  \  be  soon  after  escaped 
from  the  bailiff,  was  speedily  retakeA,  and 
lodged  in  this  gaol,  where,  owing  to  the  gaoler' 
being  an  imbecile  man,  this  prisoner  Was  load- 
ed with  irons  and  handcuffs,  and  so  kept  fbr 
seven  weeks^  except  at  intervals  of  five  ml- 
mnfes  once  a  week,  io  enable  fiim  to  change 
his  linen.  The  prisonera  at  large  complained  of 
their  treatment  m  this  gaol  t  and  such  was  (he 
petty  tyranny  which  had  been  exercised,  thnt 
on  application  to  the  Lord  Lieuteimnt  of  the 
West  Riding  of  York,  and  on  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  prosecution  was  ordered, 
and  one  miscreant  was  convicted  of  cruelty  to 
a  prisoner  in  this  gaol.  He  was  glad  to  bear 
that  no  opposition  was  intended  to  Ms  motion, 
and  that  every  desire  had  been  expressed  io 
correct  such  nbuses  and  punish  the  delinquents. 
He  believed  that  in  the  treatment  of  paupen 
in  some  of  the  gaols,  the  utmost  barbarity  was 
inflicted. 

Mr.  P«ef  eaid  that  the  bon.  gent,  had  only  done 
him  justice  when  he  anticipated  that  he  would 
not  oppose  such  a  motion  as  this.  If  such  abuses 
as  were  represented  had  been  committed,  he 
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tlifU  t)i#.ItoMM  of  CmnnioDs  had  no  proper  J  h-  | 
.nHKUction  in  tbe  case,  having  already  transfer" 
red  it  to  the  chancellor  aod  the  judges.  Tbe 
.quesUen  had  been  referred  to  tbe  Lord  Chan- 
rello^,  who  had  decided  againit  the  removal. 
He  was  of  optBioa  that  the  consideration  of 
qn^Btloos  sach  as  the  present,  wiih  which  li»cal 
interests  were  mixed  up,  could  not  be  left  In 
better  hands  than  those  of  the  judges. 

L)t.  Lushingt9n  complained  that  the  rt  bon. 
Secretary  had  not  stated  to  tbe  house  the 
l^oonds  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  judges 
ivas  founded.  It  appeared  to  hitt,  that  tber6 
'wa«  no  just  reason  for  holding  tbe  assises  at 
Thetfurd,  Under  the  present  plan  tbe  infertets 
o{  the  many  were  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
the  iew.  The  assizes  were  originally  held  at 
T^hetfordf  because  it  was  the  most  convenient 
pificef  but  now%  when  that  reason  no  longer 
existe^i,  why  should  tbey  not  be  icmoved  ? 

Mr*  HuskUion  said,  that  the  House  of  Com<- 
naooB  was  not  the  place  for  appeals  of  tlil«  de- 
acription;  the  law  bad  vested  the  necessary 
pp,V0r  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  judges.  As  f«>r  the  distance  of  Tbetford, 
as  an  assize  town,  almost  every  county  in  Eng- 
land stood  in  the  same  situation.  Prisoners 
were  brought  much  farther  to  YorJc.  and  to 
Laneaster,  tlian  they  could  be  fr^m  any  part  of 
tbe  county  of  Norfolk  to  Tbetford. 
Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  that  if  the  inconvenience 
.  existed  every  where,  the  best  thing  woQid  be  a 
general  alteration. 

Tbe  house  then  divided,  wben  the  Amnbers 
«er»— For  the  motion,  21^Against  it,  78— 
•  Af  i\iority  against  it,  51. 


Bilb  to  prevent  Cruelty  to  Animah. 

Tni7RSDAT,   Feb.  84.^Mr.  Jforfln  moved 
.  for  leave    to   bring    lo  n  bill    for  the  abo- 
]  Htion  of  bear-baiting,  Md  other  ortiel  prac- 
iicca.     In  the    intdrval   which  had   elapsed 
.since  (be  last  session  of  Parlbunent,  he  bad 
'  converted  ipritb  almost  evtrr  police  magistrate 
in  tbe  various  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
.  indeed  with  many  magistrates  In  dUTerent  parts 
of  the  country,  and  It  waS'  their  unanimous 
Opioion  that  these  cruel  praetiees  ought  to  be 
put  down  without  further  delay.    He  had  been 
told  9ver  and  over  again  by  them,  that  nothing 
|f  aa  more  conducive  to  crime  than  sncb  sports 
r- that  tbey  led  tbe  lowAr  orders  togambliog— 
that  they  educated  them  for  thieves— and  that 
they  gradually  trained  them  np  to  bloodshed 
«nd  murder.    Tbe  reason  why  the  police  could 
not  meddle  with  these  oncticea  was,  that  tbey 
Were,  not  in  general  exhibited  for  money.    He 
held*  however,  hi  his  band  an  afiektf  which  was 
placarded  throughout  the  town  quite  as  publicly 
«8  any  that  aonounced  the  benefit  of  any  singer 
nt  tbe  Opera.    It  announced  that  **  Billy,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  canine  race,  and  superior 
vermin  killer,*'  would  go  through  his  wonder- 
ful performances  on  Tuesday  next,  and  that 
the  receipts  of  tbe  pit  would  on  that  evening 
ie  presented  to  the  distressed  widow  of  Billyhs 
late  proprietor  (a  laugh)v    It  then  sUted,  that 
**  a  dog.flght— a  ti^m-loose  match  with  two 
dogs  and  two  fresh  badger*— and  a  drawing 
match,"  would  follow  this  astounding  specU- 
cie ;  and  that  several  dogs  would  then  be  tried 
at  a  bear  previous  to  their  being  sent  out  upon 
•   their  travels  to  fore^  climes  (tk,  laugh).    The 


doors  were  to  be  nrpvn  at  seven  oVloek,  tite 
peiformance  to  begin  at  half^paat,  and  the  ad- 
mi' taace  to  be  Ss.  each.    Tbe   whole  of  the 
sports  were  said  to  be  instituted  by  the  **  ex- 
press invitation  of  several  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  first  distinction**  (a  langb).     He 
expected  that  this  declaration   would  secure 
him  the  vote  of  the  learned  member  for  Win- 
chelsea^    On  a  former  occasion,  that  learned 
member  had  said  that  he  (Mr.  Martin)  meddled 
only  with  (he  sports  of  the  poor,  and  tamed 
away  his  eyes  from  those  of  the  rich.    The 
learned  member  had  said,  '*  Show  me  tbat  tbe 
nobility  take  part  in  those  sports,  and  I  will 
join  wiih  all  my  heart  in  putting  them  down.** 
He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  to  bis  knowledge 
some  persons  of  rank  and  name  did  patronixe 
these  cruel  practices  i  and  he  mentioned  tbe 
fact  now  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  learned 
gent  (bear,  hear).    The  persons  to  whom  be 
alluded  deserved  to  be  stigmatized  with  severer 
reprobation  than  the   poorer  classea,  a^aiast 
whom  alone  bis  bill  was  said  to  be  directed. 
Their  education  ought  to  have  given  tbem  ft-eJ- 
ings  averse  from  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  nod  to 
have  taught  them  that  their  example  would  be 
of  vast  importance  in  propagating  such  feel- 
ings among  their   infenors   in    station.     He 
cov44  ^^  ^  -^tional  objection  to  the  measure 
be  proposed.     By  tbe  Marytebone   Act   ail 
bear-baiting  and  other  barbarous  sports  were 
piobibited  within  tbat  parish;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  difficult  to  assiga  any  reason  why,  if  tbe 
parish  of  Marylebone  were  to  be  exempt  (rem 
sUch  inhuman  exhibitions^  tlie  parisbe:*  of  St. 
George  or  of  St  Margaret,  or  of  any  other 
saint,  were  to  be  disgraced  and  diagnsted  by 
tbem,    (hear,  bear).     It  was  not,   nowever. 
merely  bear-baitiiig,  and  Morts  of  n  similar 
nature,  that  he  wished  to  aboliab;  there  were 
other  practices,  equally  cruel,  with  which  be 
thought  the  legislature  ought  to  interfere.    He 
would  give  them  an  instance  of  what  lie  meanf. 
There  was  a  Frenchman,  called   Magendie, 
who  was  about  to  exhibit  in  London,  and  whom 
he  considered  a  duigrace  to  society.    He  wa« 
in    tbe  habit  of    performing  experiments   so 
attrocious  as  almost  to  shock  belief.  He  would 
not  trust  himself  to  express  a  further  opinion 
upon  this  fellow's  conduct,  but  would  merely 
say,  that  he  looked  upon  those  who  witnessed 
it,  without  interfering  to  prevent  lu  almost  in 
the  light  of  criminals.    On  one  occasion,  this 
Mr.    Magendie  got  a  lady's  greybonnd,    for 
which  he  paid  the  sum  of  ten  guineas.    He 
first  of  all  nailed  Its  front,  and  then  iu  hind 
paws  to  the  Ubie  with  the  btnnteat  spikes  that 
he  could  find,  giving  as  a  reason  for  so  doing, 
that  the  poor  beast  might  tear  away  from  the 
spikes,  if  tbey  were  at  all  sharp  and  cntting. 
He  then  doubled  up  its  long  ears,  and  nailed 
tliem  down   to  the  same  table    with    similar 
spikes  (loud  cries  of  hear,  and  shame).     He 
then  made  a  gash  down  tbe  middle  of  Ita  fisce, 
and   proceeded  to  dissect  ths  nervea  on  aoe 
side  of  it.    First  of  all,  he  cut  out  thoae  nerve* 
which  belong  to  the  sight,  and  whilst  parfomi- 
ing  that   operation,  said   to   tlM    apectaloc*. 
**  Observe,  when  1  pafs  m^  scalpel  art  thtto 
nerves  the  dog  will  shut  its  eyes.**  It  did  so.  fie 
then  proceeded  to  operate  upon  those  of  taste 
and  bearing.    After  be  had  finished  thoae  oper- 
ations, he  put  some  bitter  food  on  the  tp^gne  of 
tbe  dog,  and  hallooed  into  his  ear.    The  dof 
repudiated  the  food,  and  was  inaenstbie  to  die 
sound.    This  turgical  butchnr,  or  bntchrriiif 
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k«  deacired  botb  Minet^lbeo 
litraed  roand  to  t&e  spectaton,  and  said^  '*  I 
bave  DOW  finished  my  operations  on  one  side  of 
tUs  dof  *8  head ;  as  it  costs  so  much  money  to 
\  Mt  an  ynimal  of  this  description,  1  shall  reserre 
[tiie  other  side  till  to-morrow.  If  the  ^rvant 
.  take  care  of  him  f>r  the  ni^bt,  according  to  the 
directions  I  hate  ^Ycn  him,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  continne  my  operations 
,  vpon  him  to-morrow  with  quite  as  much  satis- 
'  faction  to  ns  all  as  I  hava  done  to-day  {  but  if 
not,  though  he  may  have  lost  the  vivacity  he 
bas  shewn  to«day»  I  shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  cnttine  him  up  alive,  and  shewiof  yon  the 
peristalt»c  motion  of  the  heart  and  viscera." 
(Great  disfnst  was  manifested  by  the  house 
at  Iht  statetinent  of  this  experiment).  He  was 
.  aware  of  the  necessity  of  making  some  ex- 
periments on  living  animals;  but  then  they 
AoQld  be  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  as  lltAe  suffering  as  possible.  That  was 
the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  professon  of 
medical  science.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  writ- 
ten declarations  of  Mr.  Abemethy,  of  8ir  Eve- 
rard  Home,  of  the  professors  of  medicine  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  of  several  other 
respectable  medical  gentlemen,  to  that  effect. 
They  all,  he  believed,  united  in  condemnation 
of  such  excessive  and  protracted  cruelty  as  had 
been  practised  by  this  Frenchman.  He  bad 
beard  that  this  fellow  was  again  coming  to 
this  country  to  repeatbis  experiments/He  there- 
fore bad  mentioned  it  to  the  house,  in  the  hope 
(bat  it  wonld  gain  publicity,  and  excite  against 
fbe  perpetrator  of  such  unnecessary  cruelty, 
tbe  odium  he  merited.  He  trusted  that  when 
it  Was  known,  the  fellow  would  not  find  per- 
mpm  to  attend  Us  lectures,  and  would  thus  be 
compelled  to  wing  his  wi^  back  to  bis  own 
^  country,  to  find  in  it  a  theatre  fa**  such  abo- 
s^inable  atrocities.  He  concluded  by  moving 
Ibr  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  bear- 
baititig  and  other  cruel  practices. 

Sir  Jf.  FT.  Ridley  said,  that  he  should  oppose 
tte  motioo,  because  be  considered  legislation 
on  such  paltry  subjects  to  be  quite  unnecessary 
Itnd  uncalled  for  (near,  hear). 

}tf  r.  Martin  did  not  conceive  this  subject  too 
paltry  for  legislative  notice,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber represented  it.  All  the  magistrates  of  the 
Bietropolis  called  for  a  law  to  put  down  these 
practices:  was  not  their  call  entitled  to 
apme  revpect  and  attention  ?  It  was  not 
^<Utabte  to  the  house-— nay,  more,  it  was 
tfiscrcdit^ble  to  any  member,  to  rise  and 
ei^;  u^t  that  be  would  negative  the  bill  when 
It  iraalMrongfat  la,  but  that  he  would  not  permit 
ft  to  bi»  canvavMd  at  all  in  parliament  Would 
any  man  get  up  and  boldly  say  to  them,  "  I  am 
audi  an  amateur-of  cruelty,  that  I  will  not  even 
i^ow  «  measure  to  be  discussed  which  tends  to 
iibaltsh  it?*'  Such  language  no  man  would  dare 
to  .utter ;  and  yet  what  had  been  said  that  even- 
Sflig  approximated  very  closely  to  it  He  was 
afttiid  that  he  should  be  defeated  upon  this  bill  i 
tint  if  be  was,  tbe  glory  would  be  with  him,  and 
fbe  disgrace  with  those  who  vanquished  him 
(hear;  IWAr).  He  was,  however,  confident  that 
mi  some  future  period  it  would  be  passed  into 
aiw«  He  would  not  say  tbnt  it  would  meet 
idth  that  aucceso  whilst  under  his  direction ; 
bar  if  tbe  gentlemen  opposite  would  take  it  up, 
.  as  tbey  bad  done  Us  bill  for  giving  counsel  to 
prisoners  accused  of  felony,  wliicb  they  bad  al- 
'  iboat  bn^ugbt  to  %  succesmil  issue,  he  would 
wllH^y  turr^Qd^  it  bto  their  hands,  and 


would' rejoice  at  seeing  Iben  obtain  thftt  lAib- 
cess,  which,  at  present,  he  was  afivld,  wool^  be 
denied  to  his  elTorts. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  did  not  thmk  this  subject  so 
insignificant  as  not  to  deserve  the  notice  of  ths 
bouse.  The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Martin)  bad 
conferred  a  sensible  benefit  upon  the  communi- 
ty by  hjs  continued  exertions  in  the  cause  Qf 
humanity.  His  bill  had  already  produced  a 
beneficial  and  extraordinary  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  lower  orders,  and  was  far  from  hav- 
ing occasioned  that  unne'cessary  litigation  which 
some  gentlemen  had  anticipated.  He  had  an 
account  of  the  prosecutions  which  had  been  |b- 
stltuted  under  it.  They  were  71  in  nuniber, 
and  in  60  cases  convictions  had  been  obtained. 
He  had  heard  from  those  who  attended  Smftb- 
field  market,  thata^at  revolution  had  takrn 
place  in  it,  owing  to  tbe  exertions  of  the  hbn. 
member.  Even  those  who  were  the  first  sub- 
jects of  his  attacks,  bad  recently  come  forward 
to  subscribe  to  the  Ainds  of  **  The  Society  for 
preventing  Cruelty  to  Animals.** 

Mr.  Butiaworth  hoped  that  tbe  hon.  atenibbr 
would  extend  the  power  of  his  bill  to  the  sa- 
vage, abominable,  and  unchristian  practice  of 
prize-fighting,  which  bad  led  in  many  recent 
instances  to  the  loss  of  life. 

For  tbe  motion,  41— Against  it,  89--Ma)oH- 

*y,i«.  

FiuDAT,  Marcb  II. — On  the  motion  that  tha 
bill  to  prevent  Cruelty  to  Animals,  be  read  a 
second  time, 

Mr.  JEfea^eote  opposed  the  measure.  H^did 
not  know  that  there  were  so  many  as  two  be^ikTS 
in  the  metropolis,  until  the  compassionate  nar- 
rative  given  a  few  nights  ago  by  the  hon.  mover. 
He  bad,  in  consequence  of  the  hon.  geat*s  In- 
formation, paid  a  vbit  to  the  bear  in  Dock- 
lane  ;  and  he  must  say,  that  so  far  from  findinff 
'him  in  the  distressed  and  emaciated  cooditipa 
in  which  he  was  said  to  be,  a  better-fed  and  a 
better-conditioned  bear — a  more  healthy  and 
hopeful  cub,  he  had  never  seen  (laughter). 
The  bear  had,  it  was  true,  been  engaged  m 
fighting  in  his  early  days  $  but  within  the  last 
^tx  vears  be  had  become  incapable  of  that  ex- 
en-ue,  because  be  had  grown  too  fat  (much 
laughter).  If  the  bill  were  good  for  any  thing, 
it  should  prevent  cruelty  in  the  upper  ranks  alio. 
It  should  prevent  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishit^g . 
Could  they  make  one  law  for  the  rkh  and  Ano- 
ther for  the  "ptfOT  f  There  was  no  justice  In  the 
measure,  and  he  would  take  the  liberty  to  move 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  dajr  riz 
months. 

Mr.  PdiZ,  though  readv  to  do  justice  to  ttm 
motives  of  the  member  ror  Galway,  mtfst  op- 
pose his  bill.  His  hon.  friend  seemed  to  tilke 
for  bis  motto  **•  nihil  kumani  i  me  aSenuin putoJ* 
■But  if  the  hon.  member  wished  to  prevent  all 
cruelty  to  animals,  let  him  bring  In  a  bHI  to 
prevent  field  sports  of  every  description,  and 
be  conid  at  once  understand  it  $  but  he  confess- 
ed that  he  did  not  see  upon  what  ground  mon- 
keys, and  badgers,  and  bears,  were  entitled  to 
a  distinct  and  separate  legislative  enactment  for 
their  protection.  Let  diem  for  a  moment  com* 
pare  bear-beating  with  stag-hunting,  and  tbey 
would  find  that  the  former  uiimal  bad  a  consi- 
derable advantage,  because  he  was  allowed  die 
use  of  his  natural  powers,  and  tl^as  only  attack 
ed  by  one  or  two  dogs,  whereas,  before  a  stag 
hunt  took  place,  they  deprived  the  animal  'of 
bis  boms,  which  were,  in  fsct,  bis  only  eflbc  ' 


imrt^  couple  of  Hn^  by  nMcb  bewMpnniMd  t 
in  coniequfjoce  of  which  tbo  poor  aiiiioiil  most 
flue  worried  to  deat6,  nolegi  the  butttmiaii  hap* 
pened  to  be  id  time  to  lave  bim  by  caHinf  off  the 
do|^  (bear,  bear).  He  woald  ask  hit  hon.  friend 
whether  there  waft  any  thin;  more  cruel  in  dog 
or  cocJc-fightlng ,  than  in  pigeon  ihoofing  ?  A 
eentleman  made  a  iragerox  SOOsovereignf  with 
his  particular  frfend,  that  he  would  Iclll  the 
greater  number  of  pigeons  in  a  giten  nttmber  of 
■hots ;  and  a  number  of  pigeons  were  accord- 
ingly provided  and  shot  at,  at  twenty  feet  or 
4Wcoty  yards  distance,  witliottt  mercy.  Was 
liot  this  as  cruel  as  any  treatment  to  which  a 
moolLey  or  a  dog  was  eirposed,  and  yet  how  was 
the  cruelty  to  be  remedied  ?  If,  then,  they  conid 
nof  proiride  against  that  which  might  be  called 
cruelty  in  every  case,  why,  be  asked,  were  tliey 
tv>  interpose  legislative  enactments  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  certaia  class  of  animals  ?  Was  not 
Ibis  instituting  a  favoured  class  of  animals? 
One  pari  of  l/Sa  bill  stated,  **  And  be  it  farther 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Creat  Britain  and  Ireland, 

siiall,  after  the b^  concerned  or  engaged 

in,  or  shall  promote  or  encourage,  or  aid  or  assist 
yi  promoting  or  encouraging  any  bear-bait- 
ing, dog.flgbtiog,  monkey  and  dog-fighting, 
or  badger  and  dog-figbting,  or  cock-throwing, 
or  dock-fighting,  or  sluir  in  any  manner  wanton- 
ly and  cruelly  beat,  abuse,  or  ill-treat  any  of 
tile  above-mentioned  animals,  or  any  domesti- 
rated  animal,  il  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person 
who  shall  witness  such  offence,  to  apprehend 
|»uch  person  so  offending,  and  to  convey  such 
ol^oaor  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or 
o'tber  magistrate,  &c.  But  this  was  not  the 
wors^;  tbere  was  another  imssage  empowering 
magisirates,  upon  view  of  any  such  practices 
whic^  might  be  deemed  to  fall  within  this  act, 
to  commit  and  punish  without  charge  or  exami- 
nation. '*  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  magistrate, 
shall  witness  such  offence  as  aforesaid,  within 
hip  jurisdiction,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  on 
,hi^  view,  to  convict  and  punish  the  party  or 
jiarties*  so  offending.  In  such  manner  as  he  might 
do  under  this  act,  upon  information  and  proof 
made  before  him  of  such  offence.*'  So  that  a 
magistrate  who  had  slept  upon  a  bed  iht  night 
beH)|-e,  filled  with  feathers,  plucked  from  the 
pack  of  a  living  goose— riding  home  from  a  fox* 
rhase,  to  dine  upon  crimped  cod — might  take 
up,  commit  or  otherwise  punish  any  person 
whom  he  might  find  engaged  in  fighting  '*  a  do- 
mesticated animal,  or  otherwise  ill-treating  the 
same.*'  This  could  never  be  borne.  He  im- 
plored his  hon.  friend,  in  his  humane  zeal  for  the 
well-being  of  the  beasts  that  perish,  not  to  be 
wholly  unmindful  of  the  class  of  animals  to 
which  he  himself  belonged  (a  laugh).    Was  it 

.to  be  endured  that  a  gentleman,  under  the  cruel 
necessity  which  the  defecti  of  science  imposed 
upon  him,  following  up  the  improvements  of  bis 
particular  faculty,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
l4ie  limits  of  knowledge  and  preserving  the 
hcalih  of  human  beings — was  it  to  be  endured 

'  that  such  a  man,  to  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
his  calling,  though  it  were  known  that  he  bad, 

.in  its  fair  exercise,  coomiitted  cruelty  like  that 
imputed  to  Dr.  Magendie,  (which  suteraent 
was,  however,  denied;  should  be  taken  up,  im- 

jirisoned,  or  fined,  at  the  discretion  of  a  magi- 
^tsate  who  might  happen  to  be  present?  lie 
objected  to  the  bill,  because  it  tended  tocrsata 


Wieiw  goodat.ali,  ll««glit  taW 

casM  of  craelly.    Let  his  boo.  ftteqd 

a  bill  to  pretvnt  hmtingy  almoiingv  tsMng, 

otiwr  sanguinary  sporta,  aad  theft  haai 

and  cock-fighting,  niglrt&llwitUftiL    At] 

mat  Usf  neasm  waa  notoos  af 

ticc. 

Sir  J^MMt  Madntmk  wovid  si 
notwithitondtog  the  Ul-dlrected 
arid  graTts  ceorare  of  the  rt.  hon*  gnt  wte  hsi 
in  crlticishig  the  fotm  of  tha  bill,  aetttlly 
ed  at  tho  principle.  U*  Mmaelf  a 
opposed  to  any  iflstaaces  of  peltj, 
vexatlona  iegUatlon :  bat  this  was  a  paial  fta 
which  the  moral  walfcre  of  tha  towwrwAssiw 
deeply  concerned |  and  the  eibct  rfrii|ii*aih% 
by  ParliamantBrydcBWKlBtloa,  pcBcliBaai 
rent  to  the  common  feelings  afhamanity,  - 
be  felt  through  the  whole  coHUaMotty. 
goment  dravm  from  field  liparti  woal 
ply.  Bear^-baiting  was  notanatlii^ 
It  had  no  iosaperable  habits  aaA  pr^i 

£iead  for  it.  It  was  not  like  ipmiag. 
id  gone  on  and  flomisbed,  ftiiiiiiihifd 
that  bad  been  dona  to  lapusi  it  wMhfa  tka 
three  centnriei.  Hie  Measnrea 
it  had,  in  feet,  only  given  an  m 
dishonest  and  desperate  chaiacter,  by 
raging  dishonesty  and  fraad.  Aa  Ike  lawmlai 
been  found  inoperative,  so  were  the 
ments  faillictod  In  oppooMesi  to  mw^rj 
pie  of  justice.  Of  what  avail  waa  it  to  I 
keeper  of  a  gaming  table  bfiOOL*  or  as^  hfca 
to  the  tread  mill,  while  the  ana  whe  gaiwrf  at 
the  home  were  publicly-  known,  anA  allMreA  to 
go  at  large  ?  Ha  adnitted  tet  imcIi  evil 
be  done  by  the  pnjadicea  ef  eertsUa 
and  the  readlneas  of  public  wfUpin  to . 
those  feelings.  Aaatomx*  which  was'tha  haA 
of  sonnd  asadical  knowledge,  was  aaferii^  i 
them.  It  wooid  very  soon  he  out  af  iha 
of  the  Bn^ish  atodent  to  finish  hb  cAaeatI 
home.  He  most  eeek  In  the 
thow  aceommodatlons  to  his  stadlea 
Iherto  had  attracted  foreignen  to 
shores.  What  woald  the  gntat  pn 
and  Inminarlea  In  phyaloloiical 
done,  h^d  they  been  impeded  la  their 
tioas  as  the  practitionen  oi  the 
were  likely  by  the  growth  of  thaae  pMji 
to  be  impeded  ?  Itie  inmortal  Harvey 
not  have  made  Us  discovery  of  the 
of  the  blood  witheet  the  aid  of  practkai 
tomy.  No  man,  he  believed, 
him  of  encooraging  cruelly  to  aairaala^l 
hear)  t  but  still  he  would  «y,  that  of  oil  An 
acts  of  anthorlty  which  maa  exercised 
inferior  order  of  animals,  net  eae  waa 
c usable,  for  aone  was  firaaght  wi* 
nefit  than  the  perforawBce  of  tlms 
experiments,  the  object  of  which 
gate  saifering,  to  remove  disease,  to 
health,  and  to  prolong  life  (hear,  hearX  It  < 
true,  the  process  which  led  to  this 
in  science  was  harsh,  bat  the 
neficent.  He  woald  aew  tojoi 
respect  to  the  leaned  and  hlghl  j 
physiologist.  Dr.  Mageadie, 
the  honour  to  he  acquainted.  He 
of  the  importance  of  IM  Magsndia't 
ries,  but  the  concorrent  voice  tif  all 
were  judges  of  the  matter 
pmise.  He  believed  tfmt  the 
Galway  had  notirad  the  moet 
of  these  experiments,   bet 


lAiiW^-fBilts  ta  pnvml 
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liB^MMljr  fottttwd,  Woald  bMr  di 
Mm.  .  Wtoa  b*  mu  ntkOag  at  Puri*.  b« 
tWBhtndaccd  to  Dr.  Handle  by  Ikelr  an- 
iMlMrad,  Bvm  Hnmbaldt,  nd,  helog  in  ■ 
■IMe  cf  ttkbealth,  ba  maaMlaaia*  b;  Dr.  Ma- 
lendia,  a«  Ua  phjiieUn.  It  bd  b«flB  hli 
flitan  la  hara  latbrtd  nadi  frooi  illaan 
ba  alVBTi  fcit,  ai  a  comiderable  alleriiitioa  of 
flat  mktamnr.  (ba  gcaaliie  lynpalby,  th* 
Ivaa.  kiadana,  tba  aoBfcctad  Mndernea,  whick 
ba  bad  cooataathr  aipnrlaDced  fran  (be  able 
Md  lotoll^eBI  Badtaal  practHiooan  wboM  ad. 
«ka  bB  bad  aoofbt  i  bat  k  itai  boaid  in  Ju»- 
lica.aadhadMaldbebaTCBBd  a^raurnJ  ifka 
did  aot  Hate  da  fact,  (kt  ba  aatar  had  baan 
tnMad,  auMMgM  vadkal  awa.  It  lib  frealar  car* 
aad  laadetDaM,  (ban  be  bad  racaiied  finn  Dr. 
lUc<M»e  <hear,  bnr).  Ifbe  had,  in  tbe  ar. 
dMt  potwdt  ef  icirace— if  be  bad,  la  Ua  auiely 
Mpaaatrato  Inta  the  bidden  Hcrau  of  Mtore, 
■•aa  beyHd  than  boaada  wUcb  Baa  IbeliDK 
WoaM  appaar  to  pmcribc,  it  certaialj  wai  a 
■ -     ■   -•  -   -     -    ■     W  Uafeaaral  cba. 


■-■Mn-a.  LnA  tild,  tbat  iboub  he  wa>  bM 
Faad'ebbei'  of  bear  or  beil-bdting.  ilill  be  maat 
'aat  aa;  legMadre  lotar- 


lilteifciad  with  ibt  ipacit  of  the  loirei  orderi, 
•baa  tbe  abarr>4lloDi  Ihrawn  oat  by  Ibe  rt. 
boaa  Bee.  <Peel)  nladre  lo  tin  iporti  of  (be 
Mf^tr  orderr,  applied  xllb  a  force  tint  could 
Mtbaaatmred.  Hb  learned  friend  had  apaktB 
aftbegameaat  ahich  ibii  bill  waa  letelW  at 
■at  batng  the  (port*  of  thu  country  i  bat  be 
raald  ibair  (bal  Ibey  had  been  patroalied  by 
■feeiCTeat  andpawarfDliCealnrieian.  ETcIn, 
deacriUag  a  ball-bait  (bal  ocrnrred  in  Ite  (jae 
of  Cfaufe*  II.,  *la(ed,  tbat  ■■  One  of  (hi  dop 
wae  ikrawB  ao  hifb,  that  be  fell  Into  tbe  lap  of 
a  lady  of  rank  in  the  Mcood  f*IUry.  Tva 
doga  ireT«  billed.  Tbe  ipnrU  ended  with  tbe 
■pe  an  Imneback  t  and  I  retired,  wearied 
■ritbtbaflllkyeeene,  •MchlbBdnol  witiwHed 
fcrnanyyean"  (bear.  bear).  Hr  would  read 
■■  aCcaaDl  of  an  eihihilion  of  ibo  aame  kiad, 
aUeb  (aok  place  ia  IT09,  in  (be  leign  of  Queeo 
Aaae.  He  fonntl  Ibe  bit[  anongil  the  papera 
or(ke  Vioa-Cbaaberlain  of  that  Aay,  who  waa 
OH  of  Iba  prime  »rMU  of  Ibe  Court.  The  bill 
Waabeadedwlth  Ibe  qaren'a  arma,  endran  (hni : 
— "  jtmt  lUgbm.  At  tbe  Bear,  in  Hackley-in- 
Ae-HDle,  near  Clerkenwrll.green.  TUi  la  to 
^TC  Dodca,  to  all  pnllemen,  gamnlerl.  and 
•tbera.  tbat,  on  Ibe  ITlh  of  AprU,  a  baldfaced 
iogat  Hiddieiex,  wiU  be  malched  a|aiiiit  a 
dai  of  Cow-croH  (lao^trr).  A  eu>ie«  eacb 
daf.  He  (bat  ihewi  tbe  fnllrat  and  Snett  came, 
•ad  eaatca  moat  clean  to  baod,  wini  all  i  and  a 
(Craal  ^U  boll  will  bo  turned  looae  in  Ibe  yard, 
with  iee-worki  all  oner  hioi,  and  two  or  three 
«ata  lied  ID  hij  (ail  (iboDUof  laufhler).  Also 
oAer  varictira.  A  boll  bailtet  and  a  bnr- 
bailiBg.  Bcgianiai;  at  twa  o'clock  in  tbe  after- 
aaaa.  Hurt Af<»i"  (laughter),  fiedidnot 
qMla-lbaa*  inauacaa  ia  appcobatloa  of  anch 


pf»aa«d)H>..¥M  »t«ir»i»  *•»  .*H4 

boea  aacaunfad  a*  satioDaJ  apor^  1, 
awn  part,  while  (ben.  were,,piertpo'<  'wiw 
to  be  aoraaad  in  thla  traj,  he  iwuU  rtilb(;i;,iM 
tbeg   M    amnaed,    thas   aot   annaed  .at    ul 
(bear).  '^ 

Hr.  W,  Smtti  diflerad  entirclj'  from  (he  op). 
olon  of  biabon.  fiiead.  Iflborc  nereanyper- 
Boaa  wbo  could  ba  aiauaed  hy  »nch  eihlbUoi^ 
ai  were  described  in  the  pa|i*t>r  hp  bad  read,  bO 
iTBMcd  tbey  Bould  never  bt  niiiui?(]  nrbile  (bej 
were  In  exiateoce-  MDch|o.Ml  liad  been  dooe 
by  Ibe  eirrliooa  of  bi«  boo.  r  i.-ml  (Mr.  Martin}, 
■■Bight  be  wen  iu  every  mjiiki^i  in  iMaiA, 
and  he  hoped  he  would  per«  xk-  In  big  humaiit 
eSorta.  It  waa  aaid  that  Ihl-  l.ill  urnt  lo  inter- 
fere with  the  aoiaeaieDta  of  ilie  luwer  ordent 
but  waa  tbat  ao  new  a  cirruniBlarice  ?  Were 
Ulc  pabllc-bouiei  aa  open  tu  (be  danrei  nf  the 
poor,  aa  the  (reat  tarenii  and  attrmbly-ruoma 
were  ta  Ihoie  of  tbe  rich  }  Was  there  nut  an 
interference  here  with  the  amusi-oicnls  nf  the 
lowerordenl  Tbey  were  nil  in  Ibe  hnbil  of 
raadiDC  bookiof  (rareli,  and  niih  what  seve- 
rity ofreouTk  did  itaey  find  ihcir  countryneo 
comtaotly  ipeakinforthebuTl-figlit-iiirSpain — 
a  iport  which  waa  an  Dtuh  ailinircd  bj  the 
bigber  aa  tbe  lower  orders  in  ihat  rauntry. 
Tbey  readily  law  Iboae  fanlia  in  oihcn  which 
tbej  rehaed  to  correct  In  themicliea.  In  bli 
opinion,  the  habit  of  aeelnf  bull-lighti  had  pre- 
pared the  Bpaaiarda  (o  look  nlthnui  hnrmr  at 
aa  oato-^bt/i.  Ii  waacerti^nl}'  e  mrp  inwardi 
llut  foal  of  cruelty.  Hogarth  hnd  nell  de. 
(cribcil   tbe   progroN  of  cru<>li_v  in  a  lerieii  of 

trinla.  The  hero  of  tbe  piere  Wghn  hit  career 
7  nlnnlnf  a  cock-cbaler,  nnd  lerminaU'd  it 
by  (be  morder  of  the  woman   nhum  he  had  ge. 

Hr.  Xiird'a,  lu  reply,  FOntended,  dal  OotUdjt 
wUeb  bad  been  advanced  againit  hit  bilt,'  W- 
pupied  in  Ibe  alisbteat  degree  the  principle  iBf 
whicb  It  proceeded.  The  rt  hon.  SCC-  (I*eel|| 
badargned,  that  becaote  be  did  not  leilalate 
for  Ibe  aiag  or  Ibe  innocent  hare,  he  ouMt  nA 
to  Icfialata  on  tbe  aubjett  at  ilT.  But  W4I  lie 
(o  do  nolblag  hecauae  he  could  not  elTrt:!  air> 
He,  however,  threw  tbe  arfument  back  On  lift 
rt.  ban.  friend,  and  aa  be  lo  much  conmiaerVniS 
of  the  unfortunale  itag,  be  called'oh 
in  advlaer  of  hli  Uajeaty,  ta  conHMl 
Hia  Hueaty  to  dlanUaa  tbe  alat-hoanda  (laogfc- 
ter).  An  example  of  that  kind,  let  by  ttii 
King,  would  have  a  very  Rosd  elTeti,  and  pei'- 
'  I*  would  pot  an  end  to  the  atag-hnniing  of  h 
le  lord,  wbo  kept  up  Itaat  apart  near  Lofr- 
.  He  (Mr.  M.)  did  all  he  rtiald  la  nhnoVta 
elty  of  every  deurlptlon  |  bot  tbey  mntt 
legittate  on  thne  mattera  by  degreei.  It  wlta 
laid  tbat  Ihli  bilt  «ai  againgt  the  aporta  of  114 
people:  bat  it  wa' a  coDsalntion,  that  if  tbCV 
were  iBgialatlttg  agalnat  tbe  aporla  of  \a» 
people,  Ibey  were  legiilatiiig  wltb  (b4  people 
on  their  tide  i  and  on  behalf  of  Ibe  DntllU(ed 
population  of  England,  he  claimed  tbe  tnacl- 
!n(  ef  ihia  law.  He  would  now  ta j  one  iMM 
__  (0  Dr.  Magendle.  He  did  think,  ootWA- 
ttanding  what  bad  been  tald,  that  Dr.  MageiMlB 
ropoaed  eiperlmenli  tbe  moat  horrible  andlfie 
loal  wanton  that  ever  were  nrapoied  by'aM 
idlvidual.  Hedidnot  deny,  Ibatadneexparl. 
lenlirortbedlacover;  of  eomc  latent  lkctmi|ftl 
be  perfbrmed  with  propriety.  Bat  thai  «Tp^ 
menta  of  Dr.  Magendle  were  not  new,  (hey  lad 
performed  a  Ifaounnd  timea  In  Paiifl  abdha 

I  otar  bei«  (o  iIkkt  OMmaa  a  draOMtie  «dl- 


r; 


•bttCBDI 


LAW. — Bj//r  fo  prevent  Cruelly  to  JtMiauUs. 

UtiM.  If  e  Uid  Htm  unfhoAijofgntLl  phjikiaM, 
of  tin  f  restnt  Englull  aaatiOiiiisU»  mad  amoDgct 
•hi  iFett  die  Recios  Prafieraor  of  Anatomy  at  Oz- 
Ibrd,  against  the  practice.  The  lait  mentioned  in- 
illvidaal  was  of  opioion,  that  the  attention  of  the 
pablic  ooght  to  be  strongly  awakened  to  tlie 
«abicct  (iKar,  hear).  He  was  content  to  be 
«aaed  the  maligner  of  Dr.  Magendie ;  bnt  be 
could  read  from  that  indiTidaal's  own.  Works  a 
greater  eondemnation  of  himself-— he  coold 
|Mlnt  oot  a  more  refined  degree  of  cruelty  than 
wmy  be  bad  staled.  It  was  said  that  It  was  not 
a  greyiiound  that  had  been  tortured,  bat  a 
a|iaDieI>-«ot  a  large  dog,  bat  a  somiII  bne.  Tliis 
remindBd  him  of  a  scene  he  bad  once  witnessed. 
lie  went  to  Newgate,  and  saw  a  man  who  bad 
been  i^onvictcd  of  the  murder  of  hu  wife.  He 
was  attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr*  Ford,  the  then 
•rdinary.  The  prisoner  was  exclaiming,  *\li 
€  4lie  for  this  crime,  I  am  a  murdered  maUi 
amd  mylHo«idwiU  rest  on  the  prosecutor  and  the 
jory.*'  The  clei^gyman  said,  *'  Why  yon  were 
frofed  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  murder  by 
ton  or  twelTe  most  respectable  witnesses.  It 
was  mroni  thai  yon  beat  out  the  brains -of  your 
wife  with  a  mallet.  '*  Yes,*'  Said  the  pri* 
r»  ^  but  1 4eat  out  lier  bsains  with  a  pole- 

I-  aah:therefbri  a  muvdered  man"  (laug^ 

He  weald  state  to  the  boose  what  bad 

the  -<Hndnct  of  Dr.  Majendle  on  aaotiiur 
iuEai^aad.  The  Doctor,  whilst  he  was 
tapantfiiig  on  «  dog,  placed  his  nmnth  near  the 
«av«f  the  aufanal^  and  said,  "  Rettet  i^mipUlhf 
mUt  inmfmUU  |"  and  then  tuning  to  the  spe  cta- 
toisadded,  ••  liimmUpfm  trmpi&e  §*U  enimMi 
J^mmmU**  (a  lungb).  The  hon.  asember  con- 
cluded by  expres&Dg  a  hope  that  the  -banse 
would  salfer  the  bBl  to  go  into  a  oommiltee. 

Sir  F.  Bwrdeti  said^  that  as  OTcry  body  agived 
tet  a  banefirial  result  had  ensued  from  the 
former  bill  nhieh  the  boa.  member  had  totvo- 
iloced,  he  thaoglit  It  sheold  naturally  lead  to 
the  oooclttsion  thai  tfae^  could  not  do  harm  in 
gahig  a  littf  e  further  with  him.  It  was  not,  he 
thought,  fair  to  draw  aoyeompaiisoa  between 
flaki  sports  and  these  sporto  (if  they  could  be  so 
CBltod)  whiob  the  Imn.  member  desived  to  put 
dbvn.  The  fonner  wore  condoosiTe  to  health 
and  actiiHy— «rery  fiwuHy  of  'tiie  body  ^as 
called  into  action  in  their  pursuit  t  bat  the  lal- 
tor  were  meeely  i^aatodes  of  anmised  bsrba- 
rity-— animals  bei^g  set  t  o  tear  each  other  to 
pieces  for  the  gwatificatlon  4if  •  multiuide  who 
utood  passively  looking  on.  It  appeared  very 
Utango  that  in  the  >oourw  of  the  4iaBnwlon  the 
meit  iaipoptant  pai^  ^9i  tke  subfect  ^d  been 
wvofflooked^-he  Sseanttbeiirittrioui  eflRact  which 
aaeh  scenes<bad  vm  «the  motals  of  society^  Put- 
tlag  all  other  coBsidemtionB  out  of  view  eoa 
ddering  that  be  was  not  legislatiag  on  -a  princi- 

Ele  of  bamanity  towards  b»atas,  but 'for  me»— 
s  ooold  oot  avoid  giving  his  aupport  to 
She  bilL  The  penons  who  joined  in  the 
j^parts  whieh  would  be  affeeted  by  the  bill 
won  the  very  aoisaiice  of  eociety.  The  neig h- 
honrboad  wheiu  tbeaperts  were  punuad  waetbe 
worst  fa  the  metropolis.  The  commoa  law  of 
£nglaad  justified  «he  psfaclple  of  interfering 
wit  negaid  <o  any  <hiBg  whieh  had«.teadeacy 
tp-4ilMUB  the  ssarals  of  the  eammis>lty»  aad 
cypeUieawsie  la#iteclpie  inntshehle  by  com- 
ma law  at  the  peetoat  simmet .  (The  olitlMt 
«f.the  bill  men  amraly^o  oany  that  pstaciajk 
Is^  affeol  ia  Ihaae-  atreciooa  r^soi  wliioh 
shacked  iha,  fwhUc.  mind.  He  did  net  .thfak 
that  the  (mwers  of  the  hill  would  be  abased  : 


on  the  contrary,  be  feared  that  they  would  fiill 
into  disuse,  oulem  the  boo.  member  for  Galway 
could  appoint  a  successor  as  indastrious  aad 
persevenng  as  himself,  to  see  its  euactmcalB 
carried  into  effect.  For  these  reasoos,  the  bill 
should  receive  his  support  (hear,  hear). 

The  house  then  divided  s  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  amendmontf  50— Against  it,  SH — M^o- 
rity,  18. 

LORD9,WicDirBSDJiT,MA«co  16.— Earl  Orse* 
oeaor  presented  a  petitioo  from  Mr.  Joha  Gale 
Jones,  pray  lag  their  Lordships  would  putaetop  to 
the  cruelties  practised  on  bears,  badgers,  aad 
other  beasts  in  the  purlieus  of  their  liuidships* 
Hott&e.  In  preieoiing  the  petition,  the  Nobia 
Earl  said  be  was  not  qfuite  ready  to  sapport  its 
prayer.  Not  that  he  was  frleudly  to  these 
cruel  sports,  but  because  he  doubted  how  ftr 
it  was  prudent  to  legislate  cooeeraing  them 
mare  than  had  been  already  done.  Theec  was, 
be  was  ready  to  admit,  a  great  dtffereace  be- 
tween those  sports  which  were  esaentially  crael, 
of  wbich,  probably,  the  craelty  constituted  ib« 
whole  amusement ;  aad  thow  In  which  the 
cruelty  was  only  an  accompanying  rircma- 
stabce,  and  the  chief  amusement  was  derived 
from  the  healthy  exercise.  The  former  ha  was 
not  at  all  disposed  to  protect ;  and  as  to  the 
latter  he  ahonld  think  It  a  disgrace  to  coumry 
gentlemen  if  they  were  to  pursue  them  to  the 
neglect  of  their  other  ssore  importaot  duties, 
or  require  them  as  motives  to  make  them  raeids 
oa  their  estotea  i  still  be  was  oot  prepareA  to 
say  sadi  sports  ought  to  be  supprsssed,  and  he 
did  not  Toty  well  ase  how  one  specie^of  eporls 
could  be  put  down  and  the  other  preeervod.— > 
The  petition  was  iheo  laid  on  the  toble. 

COMMONS*  TnuusDAT,  Maacn  8A-~ 
Mr.  Martin  moved  for  leave  to  btmg 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  «ct  for  prevanttog 
cruel  and  improper  treatment  of  caicle*.  As 
the  act  now  stood,  the  maximum  of  pualslmint 
that  coold  he  iufllcted  was  a  flae  of  5L,  and  ia 
default  of  paymeat,  iaiprieonamnt  for  a  saoaih 
or  two.  He  thought  that  every  gcntlesaaa 
would  acknowledge  that  enissals  oaght  to  he 
protected  either  in  their  own  right,  or  as  the 
pr^erty  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  h^. 
longed  I  and  if  that  principle  a  ere  adastcted, 
bo  did  not  see  how  it  could  bo  dispuled  that 
the  punishoient  lor  wantonly  ii^jatiag  thrts 
ought  to  be  increased.  In  the  present  stoi«  of 
the  law,  if  a  man  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a 
horse  should  knock  oat  Its  eye 
to  its  owner,  or,  as  had  raccally 
should  tie  its  tongue  to  a  gate«  and  Ihmheal  It 
00  the  head  till  It  tore  itstongae  out,  it  waa  ia- 
possible  to  do  more  to  such  a  wrrtrh  Ihaa  foe 
liim  51.,  or  impriton  him  fora  month  or  an.  St 
he  proposed  to  make  such  aa  offence  a 
meaaor,  and  to  leave  the  paaliAment  of  li  to  the 
magistrates  at  quarter  Bemions.  lie  atos  in* 
tended  to  add  a  clauw  to  the  hill,  lo  nattontoe 
magistrates  at  the  quarter  eennnna  to  nwesd  to 
Ike  prosecutors  of  such  offenceo  i 
compeosattoo  Csr  the  trouble  and 
curred  in  prosecuting  them. 

Mr.  F.  Pahntr  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
hod  already  proceeded  ton  far  to  ' 
opoa  this  subject    It  was  hat  that 


•  8  Oca  IV.  c«  71. 
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oaa  0i  the-  lioriM  saddenlv  becomioc  retiive^ 
tjbe  coaclBDap  a^miniatered  tbree  or  rotir  blowi 
to  the  hora«,  bat  vpt  with  aoy  Mvaj^e  viplence* 
that  a  ^ntlemsii  who  nw  the  occurrence  im- 
mediately  caaie  forward,  end.  threatened  to 
cany  the  man  to  a  pollce-eifice  if  he  did  not 
iootaiMty  desist  from  beating  the  aoinaL  It 
was  to  prevent  tl»  further  increase  of  Mch 
Tezatiom  interference,  that  he  shoold  oppose 
the  present  motion* 

Mr.  LocMkgri  thoa^t  that  the  honse  bad  al- 
ready gone  far  enonfh ;  and  he  should  there* 
fore  advise  the  boo.  member  net  to  press  his 
Botioa.  His  former  bill  conferred  f  reat  credit 
oa  the  hon.  member,  and  had  already  efferted  a 
beneficial  change  in  the  manners  of  the  people* 

Mr.  Murlim  coald  not  have  believed  that  any 
hon.  member  woold  have  stood  forward  so  pro« 
minently,  as  the  member  for  Reading  haddoiM 
to  defend  the  barbarities  which  were  practised 
apoa  horse«  and  cattle.  He  was  sure  that  the 
boo.  member's  consdtneots  wovld  aot  like  the 
hoo.  memtier  the  better  ftfr  the  seatiments  he  had 
that  night  expressed.  The  hen.  mealier,  at  the 
recofrence  A  another  election^  might  And  It 
dtfficalt  to  secure  his  return  (order).  Tht 
present  bill  was  a  mere  transcript  of  a  biH 
which  had  been  approved  lome  yean  ago  by 
all  the  law  lords,  by  Lord  Bllenberongb,  Lord 
ErsUne,  and  the  present  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  bouse  divided.  For  the  bill  BS-«Againft 
it.  S^^Miyority,  la 

TffUBSDAT,  Mat  5.— Mr.  Jfar<ia  renewed 
his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  act  3  G«o.  IV.  c,  71,  to 
prevent  the  cruel  and  improper  treatment  of 
cattle.  In  the  measure  he  proposed,  be  had 
adopted  the  preclae  words  of  a  bill  which  had 
formerly' been  drawn  up  by  the  present  Attor- 


Atmr  a  few  worda  firom  Mr.  PesI,  leave  was 
g)>veit  fo  hriag  in  the  bllL 

t  TcBsftAY,  JuvB  9L  — Mr.  IflsMfn  having 
tffeavcMl  the  setoad  Madlng  of  hie  bill, 
'  The  JUantof-OMtral  eald,  thsit  three  yean 
at (t^,-  a  bill  had  btf  iatroduead  by  his  lehrbed 
friead  Mr  J.  Mnciatoftb,  which  rendered  It  a 
felony  punishable  with  tmui^riatf  oU,  to  wound 
or  maim  cattle.  Now,  tiie  ho».  member  (Mr. 
Manln^  hod  brought  in  a  bill,  red^aetng  the 
otTeactt  to*  a  misdemeaaor ;  b#t  he  had  also  In- 
toried<  a  previao,  that  nothing  In  his  bill  should 
he'Coflttrued  to  extend  to  the  bill  Introdueed 
Ihveo  yeartf  ago  by  Ms  learaed  friend  t  thus  de«. 
elarlag  that  a  partleular  oflhnce  Was  a  misde- 
meanor, vrhlch,  by  the  Ibrmer  bill,  the  prOYl- 
aieoa  of  which  were  not  to  be  repealed,  was 
dcclaeed  to  be  a  felony.  So  that  the  offence 
was,  it  appeared,  to  be  both  a  felony  and  a 
aahdemeanor*  Bach  a  contradictory  measure 
aathls  eottid  not  pam  into  a  law.  He  hoped 
the  hoB.  member  would  not  say  that  he  (the 
Attpmay-Oeneral)  was  the  author  of  the  bill, 
ao  «he  proviso  In  qucttloa  had  been  introduced 
atoca  H  had  been  subtnitted  to  Ms  toapeetion. 
8e  hadtskkea  no  farther  part  hi  the  formation 
«f  the  measure  than  to  suggest  a  few  verbal 
MaoAdmeBli^ 

•  •if#«JiBrMi  maifltalned,  that  Ihitf  Wasabill 
of  IhO  Attomey^Oetoorars,  save  ami  oxeopt  ihat 
•art  to  which  allnsiou  had  been  made.  The 
Dill  which  the  Attorney -General  bad  formerly 


consulted  with  IdiA  tai  4rawU«  ^a  laii^y  far 
peventing  the  ill-treating,  woandiag^or-  maUa* 
tag  of  cattle^  was  nearly  ^e  saam  aa  ihe  pm* 
seat.  When  he  applied  to  the  Attoraey-Geao^ 
raloa  the  subject,  the  learned  gent,  said  he  saw 
no  objection  to  such  a  measure,  if  it  cootahiod 
the  words,  *^  wantonly  catting,  maiming,  or 
woaadiag.'  If  the  Attome  v*Generai  tluis  stood 
forward  to  oppose  bills  which  had  in  view  the 
uiteresia  of  humanity,  he  feared  the  public 
would  look,  upon  the  House  of  Commons  aa  a 
very  bad  place  for  the  education  of  a  judge. 

Mr.  a  FTtlMR  said,  the  offence  of  wounding 
cattle  was  at  present  punishable  as  a  felony  i 
and  be  was  glad  of  it:  but  there  might  be  cases 
of  so  slight  a  nature  as  not  to  call  for  so  severe 
a  punishment.  He  thought  the  ol^ect  of  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Martin)  would  ha  answorod 
by  wording  the  elaose  difihreotly,  so  as  aot  to 
suflhr  the  misdemeanor  and  the  felooy  to  clash 
together.  This  might  he  doae  by  taying  thet  ceiw 
taia  acttf  *'  mkv  be  punished  as  misdomeaaors.*' 

The  house  divided.  For  the  second  readbffi 
18— Against  ttyST^-Mivi^ity  agahmt  iU  9. 


TauasoAT,  Juaa  8S.-»Mr.  Martim  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  for  **  a  select  committee 
to  Inquire  whether  the  practice  of  bear  baiting, 
and  otfier  cruel  sports,  has  amisehievoaa  eCect 
OB  the  morals  of  the  people.'*  He  observed, 
that  it  was  too  late  in  the  present  session  to  have 
the  committee  t  and  he  was  the  lese  anxious 
about  it,  as  there  was  one  species  of  creel 
sport— namely,  ball  baiting— which  he  had  Urn 
.authority  of  the  Attoraey-General  himself  for 
saying  was  illegal  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stood.  The  learned  Attomev-Geneial  would 
not  deny  this,  for  he  had  in  his  possession  tho 
written  opinion  of  that  leaned  gent,  on  the 
safaject,  and  the  learned  gent  had  his  two  gul* 
noas  for  that  opinion  in  bu  pocket  (loud  laugh- 
ter). It  was,  then,  a  feet,  that  the  bull  was  aa 
much  protected  from  cruelty  by  the  extstina 
law  as  the  bullock,  tbe  aheep,  or  any  other  anC 
mal.  What  he  was  anxious  to  prove,  and  It 
could  be  best  done  in  a  select  committee,  wsto 
the  demoralicing  tendency  of  the  cruel  tporfa 
WMch  #ere  now  practised. 

The  mothm  was  then  withdrawn. 

Game  Laws^ 

LORDd,  Trvbshat,  Fam  It.— Lord  9iif» 
field  preaented  a  petition  from  die  amglstrateB 
of  the  eotinty  of  Norfolk,  assembled  ia  quarter 
sesrions,  praying  for  tbe  amendment  of  tho 
game  laws.  After  the  petition,  which  deprocated 
the  injurious  effects  on  morality  produced  by 
the  operation  of  the  present  game  laws,  had  been 
read,  the  noble  lord  observed  that  the  proseut 
pMition,  as  well  as  that  of  last  year,  was  agreed 
to  by  a  very  Botaerous  bench  of  magistratet, 
who,  from  their  experience,  were  perfectly 
capable  of  judging  of  tho  effects  of  the  game 
laws. 

COMMONS  t  (same  day.)— Mr.  &  WvriUjf 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill  to  amend  the 
existing  game  laws,  which  was  precisely  the 
same  aa  that  which  he  had  snbmilted  to  fho 
Imuse  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament; 

Mr.  OurwM  said,  that  the  evils  Of  tbe  pneieiM 
gytiem  were  obvloos.  and  such  as  required  al- 


i«A  W»-«<€hini«  Lawi. 


MhMa^  Tb»  fMls  «tr»  ttM  wMi  MMlwrBt 
^fuMJPrtttda■troy•d  to  a  contldtfrnbie  ezc^Dt, 
•ad  was,  &a  nany  placety  openly  told,  notwith- 
alaiMtinf  the  penaltiet  which  were  impo*ed  for 
tha  parpoie  of  proventiaf  it  He  highly  ap* 
pfo?ed  of  the  feoeral  principle  of  tlie  bill. 
«  Mr.  Ptel  wai  prepared  to  give  the  measure 
hit  support,  bat  for  a  dilTereoi  reason  from  that 
which  bad  been  assigned  by  tiie  boo.  member  who 
spoke  last  He  thought  that  law  the  best  which 
would  be  the  most  elTectaal  in  repressing 
poaching.  For  this  reason  he  supported  the 
measure  which  made  tlie  sale  of  game  legaL 
He  would  have  preferred  that  the  experiment 
should  be  made  on  this  point  alone,  and  his  only 
olj^ectioo  io  bis  hoo.  friend*s  plan  wass  that  it 
was  too  extensive. 

Mr.  r<Ray«oa  agreed  with  the  rt  hon.  Secre- 
ttry  of  State.  He  hoped  that  there  might  be 
a  provision  introduced  into  the  bill,  restraining 
the  use  of  man  traps. 

Mr.  5.  Wmrtltif  was  of  opinion  that  the  setting 
of  spring-guns  prevented  scenes  which  would  be 
un  times  more  tatal  than  any  which  could  result 
from  them. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  tha  bill. 


LORDS,  TnunsDAT,  Fnn.  91— Lord  fit/. 
iUld  rose  to  propose  a  bill  declaring  the  setting  of 
spring-guns,  or  otiier  instruments  of  death,  in 

Eonndi,  for  the  preservation  of  game,  unlawful. 
D  particularly  called  tbeir  lordships'  attention 
to  the  dreadful  accidents  which  liad  frequently 
been  occasioned  by  spring*cutts.  It  was  not 
poachers  alone  wlio  suffered.  Many  innocent 
persons  had  become  the  victims  of  those  instru- 
ment* of  death,  and  there  was  an  instance  in 
which  royal  blood  bad  very  nearly  been  shed  by 
a  spring-gun.  The  consequence  of  authorizing 
the  use  of  spring-guns  was  to  give  to  an  indi- 
vidual the  power  of  punishing  with  deathman 
o.Qence,  for  cosunitling  which,  the  offender,  if 
brought  to  trial,  would  be  punislied  less  severely. 
Capital  punishment  ought  not  io  be  thus  left 
tp  individuals,  even  if  it  could  be  certain  that 
the  punishment  was  always  to  fall  on  offenders ; 
but,  as  be  had  said,  it  was  not  poachers  only 
who  were  exposed  to  the  effects  of  spring- 
guos.  He  hoped  to  prove  that  in  the  miyority 
of  cases  spring  guns  were  illegal }  that  no  law 
fiiundcd  in  moral  Justice  could  sanction  tliemi 
and  that  for  these  reasons  they  ought  to  be  al- 
together prohibited.  In  the  case  of  Vert  v. 
twcdor  amd  Khtg^  11th  East,  568.*  King,  Lord 
Cawdor*s  game-keeper,  shot  Vere*s  dog  in 
pursuit  of  a  hare.  Vere  sued  King,  and 
upon  the  trial  Lord  Ellenborough  observed, 
**the  question  is,  whether  the  plantilTs  dog 
incurred  the  penalty  of  death  for  running 
after  a  hare  in  another's  ground  ?  and  if  there 
be  any  precedent  of  the  sort,  which  outrages  all 
reason  and  sense,  it  is  of  no  authoritv  to  goveni 
such  ranes."  Judgment  was  accordingly  given 
for  the  plantiff.  If  a  dog  did  not  incur  the  penalty 
of  death  for  running  after  a  hare  in  another's 
Ijound,  it  would  lie  surprising  if  a  man  should 
incur  the  penalty  of  death  for  ne  greater 
offence.  In  Tumttnd  v.  fVaikai^  9th  Bast, 
977.,  Wathen  set  traps  bailed  with  attractive 
food.  The  plantiff's  dog  was  caught  io  one  of 
them.  He  brought  his  action  and  obtained  a 
verdict  On  this  a  rule  nisi  being  granted, 
I^nrd   EUenborougb  observad,   *' every   man 


nrast  ba  taken,  to  contnmplain  tha  _ 
conseqneaces  of  tlie  act  he  doasi**— ^And  ilia 
rule  was  discharged.  The  analofy  hare  aanlA 
not  but  strike  their  lordships  i  agasae  pieaaiter 
accumulated  in  his  woods  an  inordinate  qaanlky 
of  game,  tempting  the  trespasser  by  tais  dart 
of  attractive  food  into  his  traps.  The  probable 
consequences  were  the  poor  man*s  mu  Citation 
or  death,  for  which,  the  person  who  aet  tlmea 
engines  must^ according  Io  Lord  Ellaoboroagh, 
be  anwerable  I  In  J^f  v.  Wkl^tid^  tried  at 
Warwick  Summer  Assises,  by  CUef  Baron 
Richards,  1819,  a  boy  conunittlng  a  trespass 
was  wounded  by  a  spring-gun.  He  bronght  hia 
action  for  damages,  and  recovered  I60L  It  waa 
held  "  timt  no  man  could  retaliate  an  i^jniy 
out  of  all  proportion  with  that  which  he  had 
received.'*-^8uch  force  was  only  allovrable  as 
might  be  necessary  to  repel  aggression.   A  tres- 

Ksser  might  be  thrust  off  premises  which  he 
d  no  right  to  enter  and  which  he  rvfnaed  to 
quit  I  but  had  the  owner  taken  a  hedge  8lak#( 
and  slain  the  trespasser,  he  would  have  reminded 
him  of  a  person  being  slmt,  who  in  soma  Tillaga 
near  London  chose  to  personate  a  ghost*  The 
man  who  shot  the  supposed  glwst  waa  triad,  aad 
the  jury,  taking  into  consideiatlon  the  terrsr 
that  had  been  excited,  wished  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter  i  but  the  Jndoes  who 
presided  at  the  Old  Bailey,  told  the  jary^if 
not  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  tlie  accnaed^hey 
might  acquit  \  but  they  were  bound  to  acquit  er 
find  the  accused  guilty  of  murder.  In  tha  cass 
of  Bum  V.  QsjyfsB,  7.  Tannlont  489,  a  gaa- 
tleman  contrived  to  fix  spikes  or  spents  ia  his 
trees,  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  hares 
passing  under  tliein,  and  at  the  sassa  tiase  to 
render  the  destruction  of  any  dog  in  pnraak  of 
them  probable.  A  valuable  pointer  was  killed 
by  one  of  these  spears,  an  action  wna  hmnght 
against  the  person  who  set  them,  nod  the  Cawt 
dr  Common  Pleas  was  divided  In  aplnlea, 
whether  the  action  was  maintainable.  The 
nasoning  df  the  case  In  favour  of 
was,  that  a  man  **  cannot  Indirectly  do 
which  he  cannot  do  directly."  By  a 
case  it  was  decided  that 
directly  shoot  a  dog  In  defence  of  hk  aymtcr*s 
harey  the  gentlassan  conld  not  hnvedleactly 
speared  tha  dog,  thereforo  he  conld  not  Indi* 
rectly  fix  a  spear  so  that  tlie  dog  might  ptnhahly 
be  speared.  In  the  cnse  of  ileCI  v.  WUkB^  two 
men  went  into  a  wood,  not  to  steal  pheaaaats, 
but  to  gather  nuts;  and  it  was  proved  in  evl- 
dence,  that  they  coaversed  together  on  tha 
•pring-guns  set  In  the  wood  beforo  they  entered. 
Notice  was  not  only  given  In  this  case,  but  it 
was  proved  to  have  been  received.  NeTCrtfaa* 
len,  Mr.  Justice  Garrow,  who  triad  the  cnnsa 
at  the  assises  in  Essex,  considering  tha  oacnti 
the  same  ia  priaciple  with  that  of  Dtmt 
ClMjfim^  directed  a  verdict  for  the 
tiffi  damages  to  the  assount  of  ML  wera 
given,  hat  subsequently  the  ci 
again,  n  rale  nisi  huTing  h 
Moral,  if  not  legal  wrong,  havlaf 
inflicted,  and  the  judgment  was  given  jrltb 
reluctance  by  those  who  passed  it« 
JasUce  Abbott  said,  "^We  aro 
upon  In  this, 
tion  whether  a 
from  a  latent  engine 
wood  or  in  grounds  whcro  he  hnd  na 
apprehend  penanal  dangcry  saay 


CMS  to  decide  the  general  qps^ 
a  trespasser  sustaining  an  bunrj 
It  encine  af  mIscUef  nlnccd  in  n 


itAwU^^iMit  ZUnta 


<d 


(l»nyt)  of  ihe  pradke-^which 
■  boos  tW  oiiito  of  tbs  injury 
.  bv  Ike  plftintifll     In  tbb  caae  i^.lc 

Ibaad-  by  tbe  j«ry  Uiat  $^  pUloUf  MtaalW 
teev  ttat  spring  gnw-were  let  in  tblt  wood/* 
i4«it  tepovibto  to  dofdit  what  the  monl  fooling 
of  Hb  leanwdjvdge  waaio  proaouncinif  Jn^- 
voBt  fe  fiUi  CMO.  Mr.  Jvttkc  B« vley  Mfa^- 
*»iriitfd^  that  fklls  ftpia  meahaU  oaTO  a  too- 
to  eaeaaifpfo  ibopnMstko  which  bat  to  a 
^ogSQo  invfidled  of  lottiav  thoM  oa- 
1  wtok  of  4iplaioD  urn  the  grottad  of  no* 
ttoo  odly,  thai  Ihio  «Btion  U  not  matatainable." 
Mkw  #«otice  HohRDyd  oaldr-^*  Tho  oidy  doubt  I 
|Bi»  dMoviiiaed  durlng^'tbo  couno  of  ari^ment, 
aaioo^ovt  6f  the  aaate  of  law  that  a  man  can* 
Mo(  fadhwotiy  do  that  wUch  ho  caanot  do  di- 
natty.  <  1  a»«'<hofrevor,  now  satitiad  that  that 
IBteelpId  haaaoaMtl<aithwr  to  the  preiont  caoe, 
■if  a  «ke  pbHntw  ted  eiprew  nocico  that  tbo 
g«H'W0ff0 -plaoad  on  tho  promiwft  into 
htt  wfonfffbay  ontarad."-^'  if  faideod  a 
wba  had  *oo  notico  had  gone  into  the 
jyaaidd,  «Uchoai;h>b0  would  bo  a  treepanor,  the 
wmtwi  firing  mfAb  gaa  by  treading  accidentally 
an  <br  wina,'  wowd  noC«  in  conieqoence  of 
dMM  wine  being  laieat,  be  cenrtdercd  his  own 
ifttftt  bnt. bf  iifanld  bo^ameta hntrnMeot, pro- 
ibulag'tbat  wUch  rmaitad  firom  tlio  prior  act  of 
anatbee.  .  If  otte*poiaon  makee  nee  of  aaotfaeri 
«te  dearaare  laatnment,  to  do  any  act*  tlie 
thbm  dwie  W  tbo«act»  BotofldBiwho  ii  merely 
thMitiamnit,  >ai  olnha  penon  wbo'tioe  him 
aem"  Chief  Juitico  Beett^ 
:t»«f»tb0*  plaintiff  covid  only  occaaien 
■inal  tenure  to  tba  wood  of  the  do- 
femdiMtf  «iie-  iaituj  tbaltho  plaiatiff't  trefpam 
hadAewa^brnpod^  Wmeilf'it  eitrem^ly  setare. 
iwaofdimgieai  ea>  fanaar,  witboat  paia,  deeide 
afaiH^llw  aetiooi"-- **  hamabity  re^aim  that 
th»Micsl«»tioribaald  be  given,  aodihe  law  of 
a^pbttcftarill  not  wactldp  what  h  faKomietent 
llty;^  Tbi»  was  the  liagle  aathorlty  on 
of  iegaljuttice  fbr  iho  practice  of 
repiiim^i— ;  all  londng  apan  the  notice 
lydiaalng  bomi  glren  bat  laoehrod,  and 
ddmittlit  in  thie  particaiar  cage  of  the 
df *  the-  prhiclple  of  law  ioeietcd 
apemilby  the^n4g#fs  Felkatf  a«i>lf  ii^fmrim, 
So^poitef  thie  piineipie  Id  be  a  legal  jaitlfica- 
;  wlMreaoUce  of  epiiag  gane  vonid  be 
to  bava  boon  raoeivedy  it*  coold  avail 
rtba-maxltae  of  law  already  aooled  in 
jf  hapen*  Mcb  pcoof  eoald  bo  oibr* 
«d^  If  #  ona  woald  deHbentefy  shoot  a  poacher, 
Mbe  toald  da  it  legally,  widch  at  tho  Jaw 
rt»odh*«oald  not  dodirootly,  though  giTiag 
•aotie€«  he  €o«ld  place  a  gan  with  Im- 
pnail^f  hs  lachia  manner  aa  to  entnre  ahnoet 
Ihm-nbmo  affeatl  It  wore  bettor,  if  poaching 
mmel^e  eapitaUy  paaijiud»  for-  «by  one  to  be 
attaamd  dinctly  to  aboot  a  poacher,  bat  not  io- 
dbaatlf^'Vone  Irat  Ihe-poacbor  waald  be  that ; 
beibM  iba  trigisai  was  polled,  the  'ihooter 
H%bl  iTbmt,  aad  chanoaa  te  Vkh  woald  ihue  be 
aSmliad,  which  m  iba  caM  of  the  spring  gan 
did  aat  ioiit }  the  gan  oo^  aet,  the  Innoaant, 
tb*«irflfy<.aa«ry  age,  eeav  Md  ^ondittM,  Ml 
the-  ifldtacnibmata  vktimii  .  ▲  ftiead  of  Me 
riding  teiamea  tiia  'plaatatioaa,  l»>  m  Strang 
aiaJ.aiinilfdaitiiia'hatt  if  Us  bat  bad  bean 
blewuaC  H^psobably  woald>a»»faee»  dtlvaA 
aver  the  low  febce  near  which  ha  rode,  into  the 
plaatnlioa.    TUs^  then,  would  have  been  his 


aptbMii-4»  BbfC  Wmi  #Jlpoi»d  Io  a  inoifiiMrd^* 
with  a  bare  head,  or  to  attempt  the  i^cdtery  of 
bis  hat  in  the  ptattafioo  where  spring 'gaud 
were  set,  at  the  ri»k  of  bit  life,  liie  plea  dt 
necessity  for  spring  guns  as  a  means  of  preaerf  <•* 
ing  game  was  urged  by  some ;  but  was  the  ex-* 
CMslve  quantity  of  game  necessary  }  If  not, 
how  coold  spring  guns  be  necessary  for  Its  pro- 
tection ?  He  concluded  bj  raoviag  that  the 
bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  spring  guns,  as  a 
means' of  preserving  game  be  r^ul  a  siecond 
time,  which  was  read  accordingly. 

MownAT,  March  7.— Lord  Smfield  movedl 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  committee  on  tho 
bill  to  flsake  the  setting  of  spring-guns  for  the 
protection  of  game  illegal. 

The  Dtifca  of  WeXtingtcn  thought  the  principle 
on  which  the  bill  was  brought  id.  If  followed 
up,  woald  apply  to  enclosures  of  all  descrip'* 
tions.  If  spiing-guns  were  not  to  be  employ e^ 
for  the  preservation  of  game;  he  coo^d  not  see 
why  they  should  be  set  for  the  protec* 
tion  of  roses  and  apples.  He  should  object  to 
the  bill,  unless  it  were  to  be  ex  tended  to  *all 
other  property  as  well  as  game.  With  regard' to 
accidents  by  spriog-guns,  he  believed  very  few 
occurred.  The  effect  of  setting  spring-guns  had 
been  found  to  be  the  preventing  of  poaching, 
aad  not  the  endangering  of  boman  life. 

•Lord  Su^lA  agreed  in  principle  wi^b  the 
noble  dake.  He  would  not  malie  any  oriposl* 
Uon  to  such  a  clause,  should  the  ndble  duae  in- 
troduce it.  He  saw  no  more'  reason  for  pro- 
tecting cabbages  ttaa  pheasants ;  he  respected 
them  both  equally,  but  thou^  they  should  not 
be  protected  by  spring*guns. 

The  Earl  of  Liwirpool  concurred  in  the  pHu* 
•clpl^lald  down  br  his  noble  friend,  tbat  in  con- 
sistencjr  the  bill  should  apply  to  other  property 
an  w«ll  as  game.    He  was  himself  for  carrying 
that  principle  to  its  fullest  extent.  Tbat  a  man 
should  be  allowed  to  bUY  a  trap  to  ilkoot  ano-' 
thar  In  a  case  in  which  be  coujd  not  directly 
shoot  him,  tree  extremely  preposterous*  There 
was  another  insunce  in  which  the  state  of  the 
law  was  absurd  at  the  present  moment    tf  a 
ssaa  went  into  a  garddn,  and  look  away  a  bas- 
ket of  A>nit  already  gathered,  he  was  guilty  of 
folony  1  but  if  he  took  away  all  the  fhiit  from* 
the  trees,  he  was  gniUy  only  of  a  trespnss.  If  dvr 
there  were  a  great  nnmber  of  frnit-gardoos  in 
tba  neigbbouriiood  of  London  which  would  be 
exposed  to  depredation,  if  It  were  not  for  the 
terror  of  spring-guns. 

The  Earl  of  FTetftoiertomr  Mid,  if  the  prin-' 
ciple  of  the  bill  Were  made  to  apply  geneimllyj 
ii  should  have  Ms  follest  support. 

Lord  IMIeaderoagA  said,  that  if  tlye  alteration* 
proposed  by  the  noble  dake  were  carried  into ' 
effbct,  Boliody  la  thd  teighboarbood  of  London 
woald  be  able  to  preserve  any  fruit.    There 
was  a  great  difference  between  going  into  open 

Coaads  and  ciimbiogover  a'wall  or  enuring  a 
toboate. 

The  Lmrd  Obmcslbr  acknowledged  the  io- 
foasislsncy  nnd  nacertbuicy  of  tba  mw  with  re-  ^ 
•pool  to  spring^nas.    On  t^etj  occasion  oil 
which- any  qaestioQ  on  tUs  subject  had  poa»e 
before  the  coarti,  the  judges,  he  believed,  bad 
liaan  about  eqiMlly  divided.    To  those  who ) 
yansidensd'Uis  etate  ottbe  low  on  itts  add  soni-)  ^ 
other  samoots,  that  maxim  which  ^eqlsjrcd  it  \ 
ta  b»tha  parfectiOB  of  bampo  reason  appeared 
absurd.    It  certainiy  was  not  the  perfectioa  pi 
human  reason  which  made  it  oolj  trafpass  u 
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Uke  a  pear  frooi  a  tree,  and  which  made  the 
taking  tlie  same  pear,  when  Beparated  from  the 
tree,  felony.  It  was  his  wish  that  property 
should  he  protected,  hot  he  ihould  be  sorry  to 
be  thought  the  advocate  for  spring-guns.  There 
bad  been  no  occasion  for  those  engines  in  for- 
mer times,  but  now  when  every  plantation  was 
turned  into  a  poultry-yard,  protection  of  this 
kind  was  thought  necessary.  A  sportsman  was 
now  thought  nothing  of,  unless  he  could  kill  his 
thousand  birds  a-day.  But  such  a  thing  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  the  days  of  his  (the  learned 
lord's)  youth.  There  were  no  pheasants  in  those 
days,  or  at  least  very  few  in  that  part  of  the 
country  from  which  he  came :  some  were  kept 
for  »how,  and  soma  were  to  be  found  at  the  seat 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Ravens- 
Worth.  Now  that  so  many  plantations  had  been 
made,  and  so  well  stocked  mith  pheasants,  how 
could  their  lordships  expect  that  people  who 
had  a  taste  for  garae^and  he  never  knew  an 
Bnglishman  who  had  not — would  not  go  and 
look  for  it  where  it  was  to  be  found  ?  Poach- 
ing was  the  consequence  of  game  being  pre- 
served and  protected.  He  never  could  defend 
the  practice  of  setting  engines  to  endanger  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  for  the  sake  of  a  par* 
tridgo  or  a  pheasant. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  that  the  conn- 
try  gAols  were  crowded  with  prisoners,  the 
victims  of  the  game  laws*  Considering  the 
diffusion  of  proper^  in  this  country,  the  game 
laws  ought  to  be  altered.  Parliament  bad  with- 
in a  short  period  created  eight  hundred  millions 
of  fdnded  property,  and  a  class  of  persons  en- 
joying revenues  amounting  to  32  or  33  millions 
a-year,  and  yet  these  persona  were  not  allow- 
ed to  kill  game. 

The  Earl  of  Caemtavon  agreed  fully  with  the 
noble  lord  who  had  last  spoken,  that  there  was 
no  grievance  greater  than  the  game  laws.  He 
wished  to  see  fie  sale  of  game  legalized,  as  he 
could  not  conceive  that  tte  wealthy  man  should 
escape  for  purchasing  game  while  the  poor  man 
should  be  punished  for  selling  it.  He  was  sa- 
tisfied that  the  laws  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
game  did  not  tend  to  preserve  it.  Whether  a 
law  passed  now  or  not,  it  was  a  state  of  things 
which  must  soon  be  put  an  end  ta  There  was 
not'*ing  more  conducive  to  the  morality  and  be- 
nefit of  the  country  than  for  gentlemen  to  reside 
on  their  property,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
temptations  to  do  this  would  be  lessened  from 
making  the  sale  of  game  legal.  He  wished  the 
laws  to  be  such  as  could  be  executed  ;  it  was 
Tery  injurious  to  have  laws  which  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect. 

The  Lord  Chaneettor  said  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  making  the  sale  of  game  legal. 
The  difficulty  arose  from  the  difference  which 
the  law  had  established  between  trespass  and 
theft ;  between  things  fsng  natura^  and  in 
possession,  between  taking  fruit  from  a  tree, 
and  taking  it  after  it  was  gathered.  It  was 
diAcolt  to  make  game  property  on  this  prin- 
-ciple,  as  U  was  more  fira  naturm  than  in  pos- 
eessioo.  He  remembered  a  case  which  occurred 
in  Lancashire,  where  a  man  stole  a  salmon  from 
m  river,  and  was  tried.  It  v^as  held  that  the 
•almoo  was  firm  naturm^  and  the  man  was  ac- 
qnitted.  Before  the  Judge  left  the  town,  a  man 
stole  a  aalmon  after  it  had  been  taken,  not  so 
good  a  salmon  nor  to  fresh  aa  the  other,  but  it 
Imd  been  in  poswstion,  caught  and  placed  in  a 
box,  and  this  man  wai  found  guilty  and  trans- 
ported for  Uffi. 


The  house  having  resolved  Itself  fiito  • 
mittee. 

Earl  Bathurit  suggested,  It  wonM  Ibe  .better 
that  the  Chairman  should  report  progveia,  and 
tha^t  the  further  consideration  of  the  aaeaswe 
shdnld  be  adjourned  to  some  future  day. 

The  Gtolrmafi  accordingly  obtained  leave  to 
report  progress. 

Tuesday,   Marcb   1A. — Lord  Smfieidj  be- 
fore moving  the  order  of  the  day  to  go  ioto  a 
committee  on  the  bill  for  prohUbitiog  tile  aee 
of  spring  guns  for  the  preservation  cf  gaaae, 
meant  to  offer  to  their  lordshfos  a  bill  to  snake 
it  larceny  to  take  fruit,  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, with  a  felonious  intention.    Shoold 
this  bill,  and  the  one  he  had  already  iotrodaccd, 
receive  their  lordships*  consent,  lie  shoold  thea 
introduce  another  law,  making  It  anlaorfol  to 
set  spring  guns  in  market  gardena,  orclMrds, 
and  other  places.  He  had  been  under  die  ooce»- 
sit}'  of  adopting  thisconrse  in  coneeqneoco  of  the 
opposition  of  the  noble  duke  (the  l5iike«f  Wel- 
lington).  That  noble  duke  had  accaaed  bin,  be 
thought  with  more  zeal  than  diieretloD«  of  net 
having  carried  the   principle  of  the  bill  for 
enough.    The  noble  oake  did  not  neens  to  be 
aware  of  the  great  distinction  on  wfaicli  he  bad 
fuuQded  the  measure.  Game  wasooly  proaetred 
formmusement ;  but  the  preservation  of  firak 
was  often  necessary  to  the  existence  of  tke  eal- 
tivator.    This  made  a  great  difference,  and  in- 
duced him  to  confine  his  meaiore  to  prohibiling 
the  setting  spring  guns  for  the  preaervotioo  ef 
game.    The  noble  dufce'a  zeal,  avpposfea^  Ub 
sincere,  had  blinded  him,  and  be  propoeed  le 
extend  the  prohibition  to  setting  gnna  in  any 
place.    If  tne  noble  duke  were  liaceie  in  bis 
professed  wish  to  see  the  principle  of  the  bill  ex- 
tended* and  he  (Lord  Suliield)  cast  oo  impvto- 
tion  on  his  sincerity,  hia  argumeots  wci«  very 
strange.    The  noble  duke  doubted  if  ao  great  a 
number  of  accidents  occurred  •■  hod  hetn  a^ 
sorted,  and  yet  wished  the  principle  of  the  bill 
to  be  extended.      Snppoung  tin  noble  Aike 
insincere,  and  that  his  argnmenti  wore  need 
with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  uitoaum  aUo- 
gcther,  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  coarte  coeld 
have  been  better  devised  to  answer  hiM  porpeaa. 
The  propoMl  made  by  him  (LordS.)  woasiaiple 
and  unobjectionable,  and  indeed  no  o^foction 
had  been  made  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill.    On  his  bill  it  waa  propoeed  to  eagmft  n 
clause  which  would  make  the  measarc  very  ob- 
jectionable,    if  the  proceedings  of  Ibe  aoble 
duke  were  a  mere  mtt  de  giMrre,  he 
them   hardly  fair  on  a  qneetlon  like 
might  be  dangerous  to  advocate  pobUcly 
setting  spring  guns  for   the    preeervatioa 
game ;  but  he  was  sure  the  noble  dake 
last  man,  who,  if  he  thoaght  the  nae  of 
right,  would  oppose  bis  bill  in  an  ladirert 
ner.    Where  there  was  danger,  the  noble  tfoke 
was  the  man  to  stand  in  the  nreacb,  end  Amo  at. 
He  did   not   indieed  attribute  artifice  to  the 
noble  duke.    If  he  were  now  to  nw  it,  be  anm 
have  learnt  it  since  hit  first  entrance  into  ibnt 
house,  and  certainly  since  the  convsntlon  of 
Cintra.    He  hoped,  however,  whether  no  in- 
tended or  not,  that  tlia  propoaiiion  of  the  aoble 
duke   would  not  defeat  us  bill.    The  mobfi 
lord  concluded  by  moving  the  first  leading  of 
the  bill,  for  making  it  larceny  teateelfr«it  and 
other  vegetables. 

The  Duke  of  ¥fWingt9m  did  not  rise  Co  d(w 
fend  Umself  agaimt  any  inainaationa  wbicb  tbn 
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ior4  had  thrown  oot  rMp«ctiiig  traoMc- 
tloiis  IB  whicli  he  had  been  eofaged--insinoa- 
tions  whkh  were  perfect! v  unparliamentary 
(hear,  hear).  He  said  perfectly  unparliaoieo- 
Carjt  as  th^  had  no  relation  to  the  vubject 
under  the  consideration  of  their  lordships,  but 
to  his  conduct  before  he  was  a  member  of  that 
houie.  Bui  with  regard  to  the  bill  in  qnestioo, 
be  did  think  it  contained  a  very  unfair  iobinua- 
tioo  of  cruelty  sfainst  country  gentlemen,  who 
night  with  to  preserve  their  game  by  spring- 
guns,  rather  than  by  game-lieepers,  because  tbe 
&ttrr  mode  was  not  so  consistent  with  their 
Ibrtuno  as  it  might  be  with  tliat  of  tbe  noble 
lord  opposite.  That  he  intended  to  oppose  the 
bill  when  he  came  down  the  other  day,  he 
would  not  deny ;  but  when  he  beard  the  state- 
mat  of  legal  authorities  made  by  the  noble 
lord  oo  noTing  the  second  reading,  he  recon- 
ftidered  bis  opinion,  and  came  to  tbe  conclusion, 
that  if  the  principle  were  right,  it  ought  to  be 
extended  further.  He  wlwed  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  noble  lord,  and  would  tell  him,  that  if 
tho  bill  were  made  applicable  to  garden 
grounds,  it  would  be  lost;  but  that  was  no 
aflair  of  his.  The  fault  was  theirs  who  intro- 
doced  a  measure  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  it 
wmm  proposed  to  extend  the  principle,  it  was 
food  to  be  so  unfiiir  that  it  could  not  be  ap- 
plied beyond  an  individual  case.  Whejiever 
tho  measure  came  to  be  considered  In  tbe  com- 
UiiUee,  be  should  insbt  upon  its  being  made 
applicable  to  all  enclosures,  on  the  ground  that 
aamll  country  gentlemen  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  only  means  they  had  of  protecting  their 


I«ord  SuJfUld  thought  that  the  circumstance 
of  country  gentlemen  not  being  able  to  pre- 
a«nre  game  legally,  was  no  reason  for  permit- 
ting them  to  preserve  it  illegally. 

The  Emri  ef  Liverpool  observed,  that  the  first 
bill  to  which  the  noble  lord  (Suffield)  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  was  that  which  pre- 
poeed  to  maiie  stealing  in  gardens  larceny,  and 
lo  the  BMMion  for  readmg  that  bill  a  first  time 
he  bad  no  objection.  The  noble  lord  had  also 
givwB  notice  of  his  intention  to  brio^  in  another 
bill  to  prohibit  the  setting  of  spring  guns  in 
gardens.  He  certainly  could  not  see  more 
reooon  fbr  shooting  a  man  for  stealing  fruit, 
thaa  fbr  stealing  pheasants,  and  he  was  there- 
fore in  favour  of  tlie  prohibition ;  but  be  thought 
that  the  better  way  of  accomplishing  this  object 
wowld  Im  the  ingrafting  a  clause  in  the  other 
MIL 

Lord  SuJjUld  explained,  that  the  bill,  as  it 
wmn  at  present  framed,  would  enact,  that  al) 
pcmons  setting  spring-guns,  or  other  dcstructvie 
eoginoSf  for  t&  purpose  of  taking  an  ay  human 
lifb,  or  doing  some  bodily  harm.  In  any  place 
ttot  being  a  narsery  or  cultivated  gjrdcn- 
gronnd,  should,  in  case  of  human  life  being 
actnally  lost,  be  declared  guilty  of  manilaugb- 
tar  8  that  in  case  only  a  blow  or  wound  should 
bo  the  consequence  of  such  engines  being  set, 
tbe  person  setting  them  should  be  guilty  of  a 
nsiadeweanor,  and  that  the  party  injured  should 
have,  BBoreover,  a  ri^ht  of  action  for  damaj^es. 
The  other  bill,  by  which  he  intended  to  make 
all  robberies  in  such  cultivated  grounds  as  he 
hnd  last  alluded  io^  larcenies,  would  obviate 
tbe  objections  which  had  been  on  a  former  oc- 
casion urged  against  his  measure.  He  cou- 
doded  by  moving  the  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Doke  of  WtlUngtom  said,  that  if  the  bUI 


had  been  introduced  originally  in  its  present 
shape,  he  should  oot  have  objected  to  it  If  it 
were  true  that  many  accidents  happened  from 
the  employment  of  spring-guns,  it  was  oo  less 
trtie  that  property  had  been,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  protected  by  them.  His  object  in  tho 
opposition  which  lie  had  <»aered  was,  that  the 
whole  body  of  cuootry  gentlemen  should  not 
be  under  an  i.nputation  which  they  had  not 
deserved. 

Lord  EUtnhcrough  had  no  doubt  that  the  loss 
of  human  life  would  be  much  greater  after  tho 
bill  should  have  passed,  than  it  could  be  under 
the  state  of  thingi  which  existed  at  present.  If 
their  lordships  had  resolved  to  legislate  against 
all  the  accidents  by  which  the  lives  of  men 
were  endangered,  there  could  be  no  limit  to 
tbe  laborious  task.  He  wished,  at  least,  that 
some  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of 
such  places  as  were  surrounded  by  continued 
fencfs,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be  en- 
tered under  misapprehension,  nor  indeed  with 
any  but  a  felonious  intent  The  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  principally  owed 
their  security  to  the  engines  which  were  set  in 
them ;  and  whatever  might  be  said  in  favour  ot 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  be  had  no  doubt  that 
its  practical  consequence  would  be  to  lay  the 
whole  of  those  gardens  in  particular  open  to 
the  depredations  of  the  thieves  with  which 
London  abounded. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  law,  as  it  now 
stood,  afforded  some  protection  to  the  owners 
of  gardens  and  orcbardSp  By  an  act,  as  old  as 
tfie  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  robbing  orchards 
was  made  an  offence ;  but  owing  to  the  youth 
of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  most  commonly 
committed,  the  provisions  of  that  act  were 
rarely  carried  into  effect  An  act  of  tbe  late 
King  had  provided  against  trespasses  commit- 
ted in  gardens,  by  subjecting  the  offenders  In 
the  first  instance  to  the  penalty  of  40s-  {  in  tbe 
iecond,  of  51. ;  and  in  tbe  third,  to  transporta* 
tion.  Still,  however,  it  seemed  desirable  that 
the  law  upon  these  points  should  be  made  more 
c.'ear  and  simple  ;  and  to  effect  this  an  oppor- 
tunity would  now  be  afforded,  if  it  should  be 
ibeir  lordships*  pleasure  to  go  into  the  com- 
mittee. 

Tbe  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Lord  9t{ffMd^  the  house 
then  resolved  itself  Into  a  committee  on  the 
otiier  bill. 

l^rd  ElUnborough  proposed,  as  an  amend- 
menl,  that  all  walled  and  fenced  grounds  should 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

The  End  of  Liverpool  said,  that  he  should 
oppose  the  amendment,  upon  the  broad  princi- 
ple, that  spring-guns  and  other  destructive  en- 
gines were  not  »  fit  protection  for  private  pro- 
perty. }{r  would  therefore  move,  as  a  farther 
amendment,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
should  apply  generally,  and  that  it  should  be 
declared  illegal  to  set  spring-guns  ui  any  place 
whatever. 

The  house  then  divided  on  tbe  last  amend- 
ment by   Lord  Liverpool,  when  tbe  numbers 
we  re- 
Content,  S8— Not  Content,  6— Migority  in 
favour  of  the  amendment,  89. 

COMMONS,  TuEsoAT,  Jumb  81.— On  tbe 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Spring 
Guns*  bill,   * 

Mr.  Term^9om  could  not  refrain  fronoxprssi- 
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take  a  pear  from  a  tree,  and  which  made  the 
taking  tlie  same  pear,  when  separated  from  the 
trf^f  felooy.  It  was  his  wish  that  property 
■hould  be  protected,  but  he  should  be  sorry  to 
be  thought  the  advocate  for  spring-gnos.  There 
had  been  no  occasion  for  those  engines  in  for- 
mer times,  bat  now  when  every  plantation  was 
turned  into  a  poultry-yard,  protection  of  this 
kind  was  thought  necessary.  A  sportsman  was 
now  thought  nothing  of,  unless  he  could  kill  his 
thousand  birds  a-day.  Bat  such  a  thing  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  the  days  of  his  (the  learned 
lord's)  youth.  There  were  no  pheasants  in  those 
days,  or  at  least  very  few  in  that  part  of  the 
country  from  which  he  came :  some  were  kept 
for  show,  and  soma  were  to  be  found  at  the  seat 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Ravens- 
Worth.  Now  that  so  many  plantations  had  been 
made,  and  so  well  stocked  mith  pheasants,  how 
could  their  lordships  expect  that  people  who 
had  a  taste  for  game— and  he  never  knew  an 
Englishman  who  had  not — would  not  go  and 
look  for  it  where  it  was  to  be  found  ?  Poach- 
ing was  the  consequence  of  game  being  pre- 
served and  protected.  He  never  could  defend 
the  practice  of  setting  engines  to  endanger  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  for  the  sake  of  a  par- 
tridge or  a  pheasant. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  that  the  coun- 
try gAols  were  crowded  with  prisoners,  the 
victims  of  the  game  laws*  Considering  the 
diffusion  of  property  In  this  country,  the  game 
laws  ought  to  be  altered.  Parliament  bad  with- 
in a  short  period  created  eight  hundred  millions 
of  ftlnded  property,  and  a  class  of  persons  en- 
joying revenues  amounting  to  S2  or  SS  millions 
a-year,  and  yet  these  persons  were  not  allow- 
^ed  to  kill  game. 

The  Earl  of  Caemarwrn  agreed  fully  with  the 
noble  lord  who  had  last  spoken,  that  there  was 
no  grievance  greater  than  the  game  laws.  He 
wished  to  see  the  sale  of  game  legaliied,  as  be 
could  not  conceive  that  the  wealthy  man  should 
«scape  for  purchasing  game  while  the  poor  man 
should  be  punished  for  selling  it.  He  was  sa- 
tisfied that  the  laws  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
^ame  did  not  tend  to  preserve  it.  Whether  a 
law  passed  now  or  not,  it  was  a  state  of  things 
whicn  must  soon  be  put  an  end  ta  There  was 
not^'ing  more  conducive  to  the  morality  and  be- 
nefit of  the  country  than  for  gentlemen  to  reside 
on  their  property,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
temptations  to  do  this  would  be  lessened  from 
making  the  sale  of  game  legal.  He  wished  the 
laws  to  be  such  as  could  be  executed  ;  it  was 
Tery  ii^urious  to  have  laws  which  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect. 

The  Lord  Chancettcr  said  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  making  the  sale  of  game  legal. 
The  difficulty  arose  from  the  difference  which 
the  law  had  established  between  trespass  and 
theft;  between  things  ferte  natura,  and  in 
possession,  between  taking  fruit  from  a  tree, 
and  taking  it  after  It  was  gathered.  It  was 
difficult  to  make  game  property  on  this  prin- 
-ciple,  as  \t  was  more  /»*«  ficfiir«  than  in  pos- 
aession.  He  remembered  a  case  which  occurred 
in  Lancaihire,  where  a  man  stole  a  salmon  from 
m  river,  and  was  tried.  It  if  as  held  that  the 
•almoo  was  fertt  natune,  and  the  man  was  ac- 
qnitted.  Before  the  Judge  left  the  town,  a  man 
atole  a  salmon  after  it  had  beeo  taken,  not  so 

Eod  a  salmon  nor  to  fresh  aa  the  other,  but  it 
d  been  in  possesflon,  canght  and  placed  in  a 
box,  and  this  man  waa  foud  guilty  and  trans- 
ported for  Ufis. 


The  house  having  resolved  Itflelf  £ito« 
mittee. 

Earl  Bathur$t  saggeated,  it  w»iiM  ha 
that  the  Chairman  slmnld  report  progivaa, 
thi^  the  further  consideration  of  the 
should  be  adjoomed  to  some  fntare  day. 

The  Chaimum  accordingly  obtained  ' 
report  progress. 


and 


leave  to 


tiOBof 


Tuesday,  March  15.— Lord  SmJUU,  he 
fore  moving  the  order  of  the  day  to  go  ia 
committee  on  the  bill  for  proUbitiag  ika 
of  spring  guns  for  the  preserratioo  <rf 
meant  to  offer  to  their  lordsluiM  a  bill  to 
it  larceny  to  take  fruit,  and  other  vegetoUe 
ductions,  with  a  felonlona  ioteatioa.  81 
ibis  bill,  and  the  one  be  had  already  lotradaccd, 
receive  their  lorddiips*  consent,  he  shoaM  ilaa 
introduce  another  law,  making  it  aolaiirfU  to 
set  spring  guns  in  market  gardeaa, 
and  other  places.  He  had  been  BBdertihe 
sity  of  adopting  this  coarse  in  coaaeqneocs 
opposition  of  the  noble  dnke  (the  Dake  of  Wel- 
lington). That  noble  duke  had  accaned  him,  he 
thought  with  more  zeal  than  diaeretioa,  of  ael 
having  carried  the  principle  of  the  bin  far 
enough.  The  noble  onke  did  not  oeens  to  be 
aware  of  the  great  distinction  on  which  be  bad 
fouqded  the  measure.  Game  waaoaly  psaaerved 
for*amusement;  but  the  proservatioa  of  fraift 
was  often  necessary  to  the  existeoco  of  tbe  cal- 
dvator.  This  made  a  great  dlfereace*  aad  io- 
duced  him  to  confine  Ids  measnre  to 
the  setting  spring  gnns  for  the  pre' 
game.  The  noble  duke*t  seal,  aa 
sincere,  had  blinded  him,  and  be 
extend  the  prohibition  to  lettiBg 
place.  If  tne  noble  dnke  were  si 
professed  wish  to  tee  the  principle  of  the  biU  ox* 
tended,  and  be  (Lord  8afleld)  cast  no  inspato- 
tion  on  his  sincerity,  hia  argoatoots  wcea  very 
strange.  The  noble  dnke  doobted  If  ao  great  a 
number  of  accidents  occonvd  os  bad  beca  a^ 
serted,  and  yet  wished  the  principle  of  the  hill 
to  be  extended.  Supposing  the 
insincere,  and  that  his  argnneata 
with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  the 
gGther,  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  coi 
have  been  better  devised  to  anawer  Ua 
The  proposal  made  by  bim  (LordS.)  w 
and  unobjectionable,  and  indeed  oo 
had  been  made  on  the  second  madiag  of 
bill.  On  bis  bill  it  was  proposed  to  oagm 
clause  which  woold  make  the  meaaare  wmy 
jectionable.  If  the  proceedings  of  the 
duke  were  a  mere  ratt  d*  gacrvo,  be 
them  hardly  fair  on  a  qneatbm  like  thk 
might  be  dangerous  to  advocato  pabUdy 
setting  spring  gnna  for  the  pwiwi  iniisi 
game ;  but  he  was  saro  the  noble  dako  am 
last  man,  wbo,  if  he  thoagbt  the  aaa  of 
right,  would  oppose  bis  bill  ia  an  iadirtct 
ner.  Where  there  was  danger,  the  aoMr 
was  the  man  to  stand  in  the  breacb,  and 
He  did  not  indeed  attribate  artifice  to  tm 
noble  dnke.  If  be  were  now  to  aae  It,  be  «aM 
have  learnt  it  since  bis  first  eatfaaco  into  Ast 
house,  and  certainly  aince  tho  caaveatiaa  «f 
Ciotra.  He  hoped,  howeyer,  whether  so  in- 
tended or  not,  that  the  propositiaa  ofjbe 
duke  would  not  defeat  Us  bill. 
lord  concluded  by  atoving  the  first 
the  bill,  for  making  it  larcoay 
other  vegetablea. 

The  Dake  of  fTOUmgim  did 
food  himielf  against  any  insinaatloai 
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noble  lord  bad  thrown  oot  roipocting  traoiac- 
tiom  in  which  he  hnd  been  enfaged-<'Ui8inua- 
tions  whkh  were  pcrfectiv  anpnriiamenUry 
(hear,  hear).  He  said  perfectly  unparliamea- 
tvy,  at  they  had  no  relation  to  the  subject 
vnoer  the  cooiideration  of  their  lordships,  but 
to  his  conduct  before  he  was  a  member  of  that 
house.  But  with  reg;ard  to  the  bill  in  question, 
he  did  thinlL  it  contained  a  very  unfair  insinua- 
tion of  cruelty  against  country  gentlemen,  who 
might  wish  to  preserve  their  game  by  spring- 
l^nns,  rather  llian  by  game-keepers,  because  tbe 
letter  mode  was  not  so  consistent  with  their 
fbrtune  as  it  might  be  with  that  of  tbe  noble 
lord  opposite.  That  he  intended  to  oppose  the 
bUl  when  he  came  down  the  other  day,  he 
would  not  deny ;  but  when  he  heard  the  state- 
ment of  legal  authorities  made  by  the  noble 
lord  on  moving  the  second  reading,  he  recon- 
eidered  his  opinion,  and  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  if  the  principle  were  rif  ht,  it  ought  to  be 
extended  further.  He  wished  to  deal  fairly 
with  tbe  noble  lord,  and  would  tell  him,  that  if 
tbe  bill  were  nwde  applicable  to  garden 
fronnds,  it  would  be  lost;  but  that  was  no 
affair  of  his.  The  fault  was  theirs  who  intro- 
4eced  a  measure  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  it 
waa  proposed  to  extend  the  principle,  it  was 
foend  to  be  so  onfiiir  that  it  could  not  be  ap- 
plied  beyond  an  indWidual  case.  Whejiever 
Che  measure  came  to  be  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee,  he  should  insist  upon  its  being  made 
applicable  to  all  enclosures,  on  the  ground  that 
■akll  country  gentlemen  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  only  means  they  had  of  protecting  their 


Lord  Suj/Uid  thought  that  the  circumstance 
of  country  gentlemen  not  being  able  to  pre- 
•tfrve  game  legally,  was  no  reason  for  permit- 
iiatg  them  to  preserve  it  illegally. 

The  Eari  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  the  first 
bill  to  which  the  noble  lord  (Suffield)  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  was  that  which  pro- 
loosed  to  make  stealing  in  gardens  larceny,  ond 
to  the  sBOtioo  for  reading  that  bill  a  first  time 
be  had  no  objection.  The  noble  lord  had  also 
^ven  notice  of  his  intention  to  brin^  in  another 
bill  to  prohibit  the  setting  of  sprmg  guns  in 
gardens.  He  certainly  could  not  see  more 
reason  fbr  shooting  a  man,  for  stealing  fruit, 
than  fbr  stealing  pheasants,'  and  he  was  there- 
fore in  fiivoor  of  the  prohibition ;  but  he  thought 
tbat  the  better  way  of  accomplishing  this  object 
would  be  the  ingrafting  a  clause  in  the  tfther 
bUL 

Lord  SiiffUld  explained,  that  the  bill,  as  it 
waa  at  present  framed,  would  enact,  that  all 
persona  setting  spring-guns,  or  other  dcstruct  v  ie 
engines*  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  human 
titOf  or  doing  some  bodily  harm,  in  any  place 
not  being  a  nursery  or  cultivated  g-arden- 
greuad,  shooldf  in  case  of  human  life  being 
actually  lost,  be  declared  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter: that  in  case  only  a  blow  or  wound  should 
bo  the  consequence  of  such  engines  being  set, 
tbe  person  setting  them  should  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  that  the  party  injured  should 
have,  moreover,  a  ri^ht  of  action  for  damages. 
Tbe  other  bill,  by  which  he  intended  to  make 
all  robberies  in  such  cultivated  grounds  as  he 
bad  last  alluded  to,  larcenies,  would  obviate 
tbe  objections  which  had  been  on  a  former  oc- 
cnaion  uiged  against  his  measure.  He  con* 
eluded  by  moving  the  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
.    Tbe  Doke  of  WeUmgtom  said,  that  if  the  bUI 


had  been  introduced  originally  in  its  present 
shape,  he  should  not  have  objected  to  it  If  it 
were  true  that  many  accidents  happened  from 
the  employment  of  spring-guns,  it  was  no  IcM 
true  that  property  had  been,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  protected  by  them.  His  object  in  the 
opposition  which  lie  had  offered  was,  tbat  the 
whole  body  of  country  gentlemen  should  not 
be  under  an  i.nputation  which  thf;y  had  not 
deserved. 

Lord  EUenborough  had  no  doubt  that  the  loss 
of  human  life  would  be  much  greater  after  the 
bill  should  have  passed,  than  it  could  be  under 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  at  present  If 
their  lordships  had  resolved  to  legislate  against 
all  the  arcidents  by  which  the  lives  of  men 
were  endangered,  there  could  be  no  limit  to 
the  laborious  task.  He  wished,  at  least,  that 
some  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of 
such  places  as  were  surrounded  by  continued 
fenc«*s,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be  en- 
tered under  misapprehension,  nor  indeed  with 
any  but  a  felonious  intent  The  gardens  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  London  principally  owed 
their  security  to  tbe  engines  which  were  set  in 
them  ;  and  whatever  might  be  said  in  favour  ot 
tbe  principle  of  the  bill,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
its  practical  consequence  would  be  to  lay  the 
whole  of  those  gardens  in  particular  open  to 
the  depredations  of  the  thieves  with  which 
London  abounded. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  law,  as  it  now 
stood,  afforded  some  protection  to  the  owners 
of  gardens  and  orchards.  By  an  act,  as  old  as 
t^e  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  robbing  orchards 
was  made  an  otTence  $  but  owing  to  the  youth 
of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  most  commonly 
committed,  the  provisions  of  that  act  were 
rarely  carried  into  effect  An  act  of  tbe  late 
King  had  provided  against  trespasses  commit- 
ted in  gardens,  by  subjecting  the  off*endera  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  penalty  of  40s- ;  in  the 
second,  of  51. ;  and  in  the  third,  te  transporta- 
tion. Still,  however,  it  seemed  desirable  that 
the  law  upon  these  points  should  be  made  more 
c.'ear  and  simple  ;  and  to  effect  this  an  oppor- 
tunity would  now  be  afforded,  if  it  should  be 
their  lordships*  pleasure  to  go  into  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Lord  St^ffhld^  the  honm 
then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
ot.'ier  bill. 

Lord  Ellenborough  proposed,  an  an  amend- 
ment, th:)t  all  walled  and  fenced  grounds  should 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

The  End  of  Liverpool  said,  that  he  should 
oppose  the  amendment,  upon  the  broad  princi- 
ple, that  spring-guns  and  other  destructive  en- 
gines were  not  a  fit  protection  for  private  pro- 
perty. He  would  therefore  move,  as  a  further 
amendment,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
should  apply  generally,  and  that  it  should  be 
declared  illegal  to  set  spring^gnns  in  any  place 
whatever. 

The  house  then  divided  ofi  the  last  amend- 
ment by   liord  Liverpool,  when  tbe  numbers 
we  re- 
Content,  S8— Not  Content,  5— Minority  ia 
favour  of  the  amendment,  93, 

COMMONS,  TuEsoAY,  Juns  81.— On  tbe 
motion  for  the  seeond  reading  of  the  Spring 
Guns*  bill,   * 

Mr.  TenmjfMom  could  not  refrain  from  expi 
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Ins  hb  itronf  dilapprobatimi  of  the  uie  of  these 
nifchfeToas  instraments.  The  objeet,  which  wak 
to  protect  property  of  a  peculiar  kind,  was  not 
■ufficieotly  important  to  justify  the  means  talcen 
to  attain  it.  The  law  writers  declared  that 
homicide  was  only  jastifiable  in  twn  cases — 
first,  in  order  to  prevent  the  commission  of  an 
atrocious  crime  punishable  with  death;  and, 
•econdiy,  in  self-defence,  when  the  person  at- 
taclied  could  not  otherwise  escape.  Now  the 
jpttrpQse  for  which  these  destructive  instrn- 
talents  were  used  fell  under  neither  of  these  di- 
tistons.  They  often  caused  the  deaths  of  inno- 
€eni  persons,  and  of  those  who,  so  far  from 
having  any  hostile  intention,  came  with  friendly 
purposes  to  the  place  where  these  guns  Mere 
concealed.  A  notice  did  not  legalize  the  use 
of  them.  A  man^s  land  wa^i  not  bis  garrison, 
^rtt  he  might  plant  It  round  with  guns. ' 

Mr.  S,  WoriUy  denied  that  spring-gnns  were 
;ised  by  the  rich  alone.  They  were  frequently 
and  had  been  for  many  years  employed  by  per- 
sona of  very  small  property  to  protect  thrir 
grounds  from  depredation.  lie  contended  that 
h  was  perfectly  legal  for  a  person  to  set  spring, 
guns.  If  it  were  unlawful  to, do  so,  he  know 
not  what  wa^  lawful.  Every  judge  on  the 
bench  had  over  and  over  again  declared,  that 
it  was  legal  for  an  individual,  with  due  notice, 
to  place  such  instruments  on  his  grounds.  The 
bill,  therefore,  in. declaring  the  setting  of  spripg. 
guns  to  be  unlawful,  proceeded  on  a  false 
principle,  and  on  that  account  be  would  vote 
agaiiist  it.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  say  90 
9auch  of  a  measure  which  had  come  from  the 
i»ther  house,  when  be, recollected  the  manner  in 
%rldch  some  bills  which  had  proceeded  from  the 
Hqnse  of  Commons  had  been  commented  on  in 
that  assembly  (hear).  It  bad  been  said  that 
property  might  be  protected  by  employing  a 
gjreat  number  of  individuals  fur  that  purpobc  ; 
but  the  consequence  of  snch  a  proceeding  was 
perpetual  affniys  between  the  invaders  of  pro- 
perty and  its  protectors.  It  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  tliatm  party  of  poachers,  having  de- 
termined to  go  on  an  expedition  at  night,  pro- 
ceeded to  canvass  which  was  the  most  conve- 
nient place  for  the  scene  of  their  operations. 
A  wood  belonging  to  him  was  mentioned.  The 
answer  was,  "  No,  there  are  spring-guns 
there  !*'  It  was  then  determined  upon  to  visit 
die  grounds  of  a  gentleman  who  employed  men 
to  guard  his  property.  The  consequence  was, 
«  fight  between  the  two  par'ties,  in  which  a 
poacher  and  a  game-keeper  were  severely 
wounded. 

.  Sir  F.  Bwdeti  said,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  produce  an  instance  of  spring-guns 
waving  taken  effect  upon  the  parties  againit 
irhom  they  were  directed ;  but  instances  were 
perpetually  occprring  gf  a  kind  of  assassiOa- 
tion  (it  deserved  no  better  term)  being  com- 
mitted on  innocent  persons  (hear).  He  appre- 
liended  that  it  was  not  so  clear  a  point  as  the 
bon.  «nember  (Mr.  S.Wortley)  supposed  that  per- 
sons bad  a  right  to  set  spring-guns.  Previously 
to  the  last  decision,  the  judges  were  divided 
«pon  that  point  80  tender  was  the  Englidi 
law  of  human  life,  that  it  would  not  permit  it 
to  be  destroyed  if  a  person  could  by  any  possi- 
ble means  defend  his  property  without  destroy- 
log  it  It  was  totally  inconsistent,  then,  with 
the  humane  priaclple  of  the  law,  blindly  as  It 
were  to  destroy  iodividnalt  innocent  or  gnllty, 
Vni  who,  if  guilty,  wouM  not  incur  a  penalty 


aqual  to  that  which  was  Inflicted  upon  tbeaby 
the  setter  of  spring-guns.  The  greatest  evil  at« 
tendant  on  spring-guns  Wa#,  their  being  ap. 
plied  to  the  protection  of  game.  He  coold  not 
coincide  with  those  who  thought  so  dlocredit- 
ably  of  English  gentlemen  as  to  beneve  that 
the  preservation  of  game  was  indispensable 
to  their  residence  in  the  conntry,  aWd  ibeir  per* 
formance  nf  the  various  duties  of  their  aitoa- 
tion.  To  call  such  an  argument  in  aid  of  the 
use  of  «pring-guns  was  a  proof  of  the  weaknesi 
of  the  cause.  The  game  laws  generally  were 
among  (he  greatest  evils  with  wbich  the  coaa- 
try  was  afllicted ;  and  It  was  Incumbent  tn  the 
house  to  do  what  they  could  to  pat  an  end  to  a 
system  which  maintained  'a  kind  of  civil  war, 
and  which  ppvented  that  good^  filing  which 
would  otheruise  subsist  between  the  rich  and 
(he  poor  (hear).  To  give  any  eflTectnaf  notice 
of  setting  the^e  engines  was  absolutely  Impos- 
sible ;  and  he  did  *)ot  believe  that  tbe  practice 
of  poaching  |iad  been  at  all*  checked  1^  their 
adoption. 

lAird  Birming  was  In  fkVour  of  the  principle' 
of  the  bill,  as  it  applied  to  the  question  of 
game,  but  found  some  clauses  in  it  regarding 
other  subjects,  to  which  he  could  not  assent  1 
for  instance,  the  clause  which  forbad  tbe  setting 
of  a  spring-gun  for  any  purpose  wholever,  even 
although  it  were  set' within  a  man*s  walled 
garden. 

Mr.  ScarUtt  thought  the  settitag wlrbln  a  wall- 
ed garden  dectdedly  less  u^jectlooable  thaa 
salting  in  a  plantation ;  at  the  same  tim«  tl»t 
setting  would  still  be  in  opposition  to  the  prta- 
ciple  (hat  a  man  should  not. do  indirectly  that 
which  the  law  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
directly.  As' regarded  tlie  question  of  game, 
it  was  too  gros^  to  talk  of  protecting  by  such 
means  that  which  the  law  of  tb^  land  did  not  go 
so  tn  as  to  recognise  even  as  property. 

the  bouse  divided— For  the  bi1l,9d — Against 
it,  «7— Majority,  1«. 

WeowssDAT,  Jvnn  29b— On  tbe  ttlird  read- 
ing of  the  Sprinj:  Guns*  bill, 

Loid  Binning  proposed  to  exempt  gaid«'ns 
fnmi  the  operation  of  the  bill ;  this  etanse  being 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Tennyson^  though  introdorer  of  the  bIfT, 
was  determined  to  oppose  it  in  its  present  Ibna, 
because  he  wished  to  preserve  (he  house  fai  ge- 
neral, and  himself  in  particular,  finom  the  odium 
of  JUowiri^  the  intrciditctfon  af  these  destror- 
tive  and  diabolical  engines,  under  any  prefeeoc^ 
whatever. 

On  the  question  that  the  bill  do  pan,  the 
numbers  were,  —  For  the  bUI,  31  —  Agalovf 
it,  S^^Majority  against  the  bill,  I* 

COMMONS,  MoiwDAY,  Maacnt.  — Mr. 
Stuart  fVortley  rose  to  move  the  second  reading 
of  (he  Game  Laws*  Amendment  bOL  In  legis- 
lating upon  this  subject,'  it  was  proper  (• 
consider  whether  Parliameal  could  not  gi^ 
pro(ection  to  tbe  amusements  of  coantty  gen- 
tlemen without  doing  injustice  to  tho  coaa- 
try  at  large.  Tbe  evils  which  resulted  from 
the  present  system  wOre  many  1  but  tbe  most 
important  was  the  great  increane  of  pearb- 
inc,  and  the  consequent  filling  np  of  oar  juls 
with  persons  committed  for  aa  offanee  not  con- 
sidered a  crime  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
t  Severe  laws,  he  was  convinced,  woald  not  dW- 
nlsh  the  evil  $  It  was  nocesMiry  to  gnafefals  a 
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Ajlfereot  f^ljni^amoiigf t  diebod^rof  the  people. 
*Iliat,  then,  should  he  hU*  first  object ;  and  the 
next  the  opening  of  the  market  ror  the  eale  of 
game,  add  thereby  destroying  the  monopoly 
nblch  the  poachers  at  present  eiyoyed.  'hie 
existing  system  of  qualification  to  kill  |^me 
was  most  absurd.  To  be  i|UKlified  to  kill  game, 
a  man  must  have  an  estate  or  inheritance  in  his 
Qwn  or  his  wife's  right  of  9a%  jeariy  Talue  of 
IQOI.  or  a  leasehold  estate  of  the  annual  value 
of  150L  Tiiote  were  the  two  principal  quail- 
fications ;  but  there  was  another^  derived  from 
the  accident  of  hirth^t  gentlemen  not  possessing 
th«  power  io  kill  game  themselves,  might  con- 
fer that  power  to' their  children.'  Thus  Doctors 
of  Law,  Barristerf,  Captains  in  the  army  and 
navy,  whose  eldest  sons  were  allowed  to  dioot, 
had  the  great  advantage  of  begetting  shooters, 
while  the;  could  not  shoot  themselves ;  and 
what  was  still  more  ridic.ulous,  at  ihe  father's 
decease  there  ^s  an  end  of  the  son*s  qnalifica- 
tioik  He  proposed  to  remove  all  qualifications, 
the  only  efl*ect  of  which  was  to  engender  ill 
blood  \  and  to  give  Xq  t\try  person  who  held  land 
a  property  lo  the  game  which  was  on  it,  and  a 
power  to  prevent  any  person  from  destroying 
IL  There  would  he  no  more  difficulty  in  making 
game  property  than  fish  in  a  river  which  ran 
through  several  estates.  He  did  not  propose  to 
make  the  taking  of  game  a  felony ;  hut  there 
were  many  articles  well  protected  by  the  laws 
which  it  was  not  a  felony  to  steal*  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  change  in  the  law  which  he  pro- 
J^ected  would  increase  the  number  of  sportsmen. 
f  the  hill  should  pass,  it  would  he  necessary 
for  an  IndividnaK  after  taking  out  a  license,  to 
have  the  means  of  shootipg.  Under  the  existing 
system  many  persods  went  out  to  kill  game  who 
uul  no  right  to  do  so,  and  took  the  chance  of 
being  found  out*  Thct  great  objection  which 
was  urged  against  (he  bill  last  year  was,  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  fox-hunting 
—that  was  to  say,  that  farmers  and  other  small 
land-holders,  having  property  in  the  game  on 
their  land,  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  kill 
the  foxes.  *  But  when  it  was  recollected  that 
foxes  were  generally  to  be  found  onlv  in  great 
woods  and  preserves,  where  they  might  be  pro- 
tected by  those  who  thought  it  worth  their  whHe 
to  preserve  them,  he  did^jipt  think  that  that  ob- 
jection was  entitled  to  inu(%  weight.  He  should, 
indeed*  be  very  sorry  to  do  anv  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  fox-hunting,  which  he  considered  a 
most  manly  and  truly  English  sport.  Another 
objection  to  the  bill  was,  that  it  would  render 
game  so  common  in  the  market,  that  country 
gentlemen  would  soon  give  up  all  idea  of  sport- 
ing. He  did  not  believe  that :  fur  his  own  part, 
he  coold  say,  that  he  did  not  feel  loss  ^ileasi^e 
in  shooting  woodcock  or  wild  fowl,  or  catching 
a  fishy  because  he  coold  buy  such  animals  In  the 
next  town  (hear). 

Sir  J,  Bfydget  said  that  the  present  bill,  in- 
stead of  checking  poaching  would  go  to  encou- 
rage it.  All  that  the  poacher  wanted  was  a 
free  vent  for  his  plunder,  which  this  measure 
went  to  afford  him  $  for,  like  die  smuggler,  he 
could  afford  to  sell  his  commodity  cheaper  than 
those  who  brought  it  lawfully  to  market  He 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  bill,  as  regarded 
its  effect  apon  toe  preservation  of  game  $  and 
not  the  less  so  because  It  added  a  new  felony  to 
the  statuto-hook,  in  ifiaking  night  poaching  (the 
third  time)  a  transportable  offence.  Under 
these  clrcamstances,  ho  should  move  **  that  the 
bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months.*' 


.  Mr.^Lockhari  thought,  thkf  the  mraynre /-mnflt 
promote  the  destruction  of  game.  He  could 
not  truckle  to  any  doctrine,  that  the  destruction 
of  a  thing  was  desirable  to  diminish  the  crime 
of  stealing  it  t  for  if  such  a  proposition  weve 
admitted  with  respect  to  g«mr,  it  must  he 
equally  applicable  to  every  -other,  species  of 
property,  and  would  propagate  a  iysten  of  the 
molt  dangerous  depredation.  He  opposed,  the 
bill,  not  because  be  objected' to  the  legalizing 
of  the  sale  of  game,  but  because  ihe  means  by 
which  the  hon.  member  proposed  to  car^ 
his  measure  into  effeot  were  catcuiaied..^ 
produce  greater  evils  and  incooVenlences  than 
those  which  already  existed  under  •  the  psrsent 
system  of  the  Game  Laws.  >.  «.: 

Mr.  Peel  had  come  down  with  a-determioa- 
tlon  to  vote  for  the  bill  before  the  house. .  Whfkii 
he  looked  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Game  Laws, 
and  considered  the  great  changes  which, had 
taken  place  with  referense  to  that  spiceies  of 
property,  he  could  not  but  entertain  '&  strjuig 
suspicion  that  those  laws  required'  alterati^. 
He  conceived  that  there  Was  qo  one  clrcnitt- 
stance  which  tended  to  call  for  (hatalferailon 
lo  strongly  as  the  conduct  of  the  game  pre- 
servers themselves  (hear,  hear).  The  ^bole 
system  of  gpinie,  and  of  the  spoirte  connected 
with  it,  had  changed,  it^ottld  be  jr^coUecte'd, 
within  the  last  SO  or  40  years.  •Gentlemen  .^kxt 
not  contented  to  follow  their  bir^s  now*,  as  th^ir 
fothers  had  done  before  them  i  every  little  tovar 
almost  throughout  the  country  was  'a  niarsety 
tor  |)heasants,  and  took'  rank  ai  a  pi^eservh. 
The  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  after  a  week's 
sport  became  perfectly  extraordinary  s  ha  had 
himself  seen  in  one  larder'  no  fewer,  than  :a 
thousand  phensants,  the  prodnct  of  three  daj{*s 
shooting  I  and  yet,  for  all  this  immense  .mass  ef 
commodities,  there  wasQo  legal  sale  (hear,beai<). 
Now  the  Increase  in  the  quaitgtity  of  gyuaefound 
in  the  country  had  produced  a  change  and  a 
new  feature  in  the  public  taste.  Almost  every 
body  of  a  certain  rank  in  life  now  partook  of 

Sime,  and,  in  fact,  it  wa^  considered  a  very  un- 
shiooalfle  thing  not  to  have  a  certain  quantity 
of  game  at  one's  table.  It  was  true,  th»t  there 
Was  no  legal  vent  for  this  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  game ;  but  game  nevertheless  found  its 
way  among  every  class  of  society  in  the  kixy;- 
dom  which  had  any  pretensions  to  eleaaoce  ar 
conviviality  (bear,  hear).  It  had  beenhamour- 
ousiy  said,but  veryjustJy,  **  You  canaotluader 
the  three  per  cent  consols  from  eating  pheap- 
sants"  (hear,  and  laughter)— even  if  it  weie 
desirable  to  nlnder  them  from  doing  so,,  which 
did  not  distinctly  appear.-  Without  ruing  at 
all,  therefore!  into  the  question  of  detail,  he 
thought  there  was  enough  ■  in  the  bill  of  Us 
hon.  ft-iend  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley)  to  warrant 
its  being  read  a  second  time :  without  enieriog 
into  the  question  of  making  game  praperty,  it 
was  surely  expedient  for  the  present,  to.  give 
every  proprietor  of  land  the  power  of  kUiin|;, 
and  selling  it  on  his  own  ostate  {'  and  it  was  kot 
reasonable  that  a  man  who  chose  to  preserye 
game  should  send  It  to  feed  on  the  crops  of  .the 
neighbouring  fefmer,  who  had  no  right  toikill 
it  (bear,  hear).  •  A  feir  compromine  would  aait 
all  parties  best  i  and  that  was  the  end  to  whi^ 
it  would  quickly  come.  The  small  proprietor 
would  not  find  it  worth  his  while  to  preserve 
game,  and  he  would  sell  bis  right  to  his  richer 
neighbour  for  a  reasonable  consideration  (hear). 
Let  the  house  look  at  the  way  in  which  game 
was  preserved  under  the  existing  system:    it 
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nvtt  Im  pfMenred  either  by  ^liof-r on,  or  by 
an  armed  force  (bear,  bear).  He  htoiirir  pre- 
ferred his  game  in  irhat  was  cooiidered  tbe 
nildeBt  manner — be  kept  five  or  tix  keepers, 
with  twenty  or  thirty  attendants,  who  were 
•abject  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  any  attack 
on  tlie  keepers,  and,  if  necessary,  to  repel  force 
by  force.  This  was  surely  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory mode  of  preserving  any  species  of  property, 
and  it  necessarily  introduced  a  great  deal  of  ill 
blood  between  the  game  preser^ror  and  the  in- 
hiU>itants  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided 
(hear,  liear).  Then  for  the  spring-guns,  besides 
the  constant  liability  to  accident  from  the  use  of 
each  engines,  their  effect  was  to  take  away  life 
vignstiflably  (hear,  hear).  With  respect  to 
the  suggestion  of  altering  the  scheme  of 
qualification,  to  let  the  matter  rest  where 
It  stood,  was  in  times  like  the  present,  quite 
Impossible.  According  to  the  present  law, 
m  gentleman  might  have  an  estate  of  seve- 
ral  thousands  a  year,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
qualify  his  second  son  to  shoot  game.  He 
night  be  a  magistrate  i  and  in  his  official  capa- 
city, might  be  called  upon  to  pnt  the  law  in 
force  agiainst  his  son  (hear,  hear).  A  system 
Tory  like  that  suggested  by  the  present  bill 
was  pursned  in  Scotland;  and  in  Scotland, 
Ibr  many  years  past,  the  game  had  ronsider- 
ably  increased.  In  Scotland  every  man  who 
possessed  a  plongbgatc  of  land  could  qualify 
Whom  he  pleased  to  kill  game  upon  that  pro- 
perty. At  the  same  time  he  was  bound  to  admit, 
he  did  not  think  the  bill  before  the  house  woold 
fblfil  the  expectations  of  either  pv^y.  Those 
ytho  were  aftmid  of  it  would  find  they  had  been 
ubtaken  i  and  those  who  supported  it  wonld 
perhaps  be  disappointed  t  for  the  truth  was, 
Moking  at  the  quantity  of  game  in  this  country, 
he  did  not  think  that  any  measure  wonld  entirely 
repress  poaching  (hear,  hear).  The  poacheV 
acted  upon  two  motives— the  love  of  sport  and 
tfie  love  of  money.  The  love  of  sport  would 
operate  under  any  system  of  law  i  the  man 
who  liked  to  shoot  pheaaanti  for  amusement, 
wonld  shoot  them.  Bat  the  second  motive 
— the  love  of  gain<— 'the  bill  before  the  house 
would  go  to  weaken  considerably*  The 
poacher  now  supplied  all  the  markets  with 
game  I  he  had  no  one  to  compete  with  him, 
and  his  trade  was  a  lucrative  one;  but  the 
case  would  be  much  altered  when  the  gentleman 
ivho  had  a  thousand  pheasants  to  dispose  of, 
and  not  even  friends  to  give  them  to,  came  to 
undersell  him  (bear).  The  poacher  now  fur- 
nished the  whole  supply  (  if  the  bill  before  the 
house  were  carried,  he  would  only  fumiih  part 
of  it  And  he  would  furnish  but  a  small  part ; 
for  all  other  articles  sold  openly  were  pur- 
chased from  those  who  came  fairly  by  there: 
and  what  was  there  about  game  to  place  it  in  a 
different  situation?  It  was  said  by  some,  that 
gentlemen  would  not  like  to  sell  game.  That 
be  did  not  comprehend.  Gentlemen  sold  their 
rabbits  already ,  without  remorse  i  and  whr  the 
person  who  sold  a  couple  of  rabbits  should  not 
sell  a  hare,  he  could  not  tell  (hear,  liear). 
Another  statement  was,  that  tbe  desire  to  pur- 
sue game  would  cease  when  it  could  be  openly 
purchased ;  but  to  this  there  seemed,  as  bad 
already  been  suggested,  to  be  a  complete  and 
Immediate  answer.  Partridges  and  pheasants 
could  not  now  be  bought  in  the  markets,  wood- 
eocks  might  (  but  no  one  thought  of  shooting  a 
pheasant  or  a  partridge  where  there  was  a ' 


chance  of  a  woodcock  belqg  fi^nsd.  Bb  oplaiaa 
was,  decidedly,  that  the  praseat  bill  wo«l4 
work  perfectly  well  before  it  had  been  ^hrtm 
years  in  operation  $  but  at  all  events  it  was  a^ 
Bolutely  necessary  that  the  game-laws  should  b« 
revised,  and  settled  upon  some  reasonable  pris* 
ciple  (hear,  bear).  The  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  was  to  throw  the  same  sanctioo 
game  that  belonged  to  other  property.  la 
the  bill  before  the  house  should  be  thrown 
he  would  introduce  a  measure  to  legalise 
sale  of  game.  To  allow  a  man  to  sell  that  which 
he  had  alreadv  power  to  give,  could  do  i 
any  mischief  (caeering). 

Mr.  Joku  JDoaglss  opposed  the  bill,  as  _ 

to  destroy  all  the  rame  in  the  coaatiy.  If  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  purchase  gams  opcsilyy 
they  would  eat  so  much  of  it,  that  there 
soon  be  none  left  Eating  gaoM  would 
a  custom;  aad  people  wonld  look  for 
pheasant  on  the  1st  of  October,  as  regulariy  aa 
they  did  already  for  their  goose  on  MirhafTmas 
day.  Tbe  hon.  member  supported  his  sipiisn  ai 
against  the  bill,  by  observing,  that  if  foxes  aad 
game  were  destroyed,  country  gentlemen  would 
look  to  other  sports,  and  would,  very  probably, 
dissipate  their  time  and  their  money  in  those 
graves  of  property  which  were  kept  up  ia  Sl 
Jame«*s  Street. 

Sir  J.  Vork$  said,  it  must  be  evident  (hat  Aa 
present  restrictive  laws  on  the  sale  of  game  dU 
not  prevent  its  being  supplied  ia  the  laripetf 
ouantities  in  the  metropolis.  It  vras  proved  ia 
the  committee  up  stairs,  that  two  poalteivra 
said  they  could  furnish  the  iriwla  Hoi 
Commons,  twice  a-weak,  wkh  two 
game  for  each  menber ;  and  one  of  tl 
ed,  that  on  one  occasioaha  threw  1000  head  of 
partridges  into  the  Thames,  not  being  able  la 
obtain  a  sale  for  them, 

Mr.  W.  Pttl  opposed  the  bill,  oa  the  groaai 
that  mach  evil  would  arise  from  legalising  the 
sale  of  game.  The  proposed  alteration  of  the 
game-laws  would,  in  nis  opinion,  inteifcfo  with 
the  recreations  of  the  country  gentlemen. 

Sir  X  SdMght  supported  tbe  bill.  The  law, 
as  it  BOW  stood,  was  extremely  oljectiaaahle, 
as  it  operated  to  prevent  men  from  doing  what 
they  pleased  with  their  own  property.  Som* 
gentlemen  seemed  to  have  great  pr^adices 
against  any  innovation  in  the  gaase-lawm,  be* 
cause  they  looked  upon  the  present  stai^  af 
things  as  perfectly  natniaL  A  friend  of  bf%, 
when  informed  that  game  was  publicly  sold  m 
several  large  tracts  of  country  on  the  Karopcaw 
continent,  whichhe  called  ^*  abroad,*^  expfv%<<-i 
great  surprise  at  the  in  formal  ion,  obMrvij^ 
very  gravely,  that  it  was  quite  ^  vnoatvmL"* 
Prejudices  of  this  kind  were  not  ancommesi  ia 
the  bouse.  They  bad  heard,  a  short  time  ago, 
some  gentlemen  opposing  the  repe^J  of  tae 
usury  laws,  because  they  consider^  that  &  per 
cent,  was  the  "  naturaj'*  interest  of 
and  they  had  also  heard  of  soom  hoa. 
opposing  the  bill  for  Catholic 
because,  forsooth,  Protesunts  were  **nataral« 
ly"  opposed  to  the  claims  of  tho  C^tholir«. 
These  were  the  prejudices  of  habit,  aad  c»aght 
to  be  got  rid  of  He  would  support  the  bOI,  be- 
cause it  tended  to  put  an  end  to  the  prcsaat  s^^- 
tem  of  poaching. 

The  house  then  divided,  when  there  appeared 
^>For  the  second  reading,  fiS—For  the 
meat,  20^M%iorilytM. 
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Tbursdat,  March  84.  —  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Stuari  Wortley^  the  bnaM  went  into  a 
committee  on  the  Game  La%ve  bill. 

On  the  clause  that  game  be  made  the  pro- 
perty of  the  owner  of  the  land, 

yir.  Leyeesttr  objected  to  the  principle  of 
this  clause,  as  beings  too  amhi^uouit  and  as  at- 
tempting; too  much;  he  thought  that  they 
would  do  quite  enough  if  they  rendered  it 
saleable. 

Mr.  Stuftrt  JVortley  said  that  he  could  not 
agree  to  diis  amendment,  at  it  would  entirely 
destroy  the  object  of  bis  bill. 

The  clause  was  carried. 

Mr.  Lepcetter  wished  -to  know  who  wai  to  be 
considered  as  the  **  beneficial  ^proprietor**  in 
cases  of  lease  under  tenant  for  lifSe  or  in  tail. 

Mr.  Stuart  ffortlejf  said,  that  the  property 
mast,  like  the  produce  of  the  land,  be  held  to 
be  not  in  the  mere  occupier,  but  in  the  owner  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  objected  to  the  ii\jnttice  of 
taking  the  property  of  the  game  out  of  the 
lejsee,  and  vesting  it  in  the  lessor.  He  thought 
thit  the  occupier  bad  the  best  title,  and  moved 
an  amendment  accordingly, 

Mr.  StuartWortUy  said,  that  he  mnst  perdst 
in  assigning  the  interest  of  the  **•  beneficial  oc- 
cupier," as  it  respected  the  property  ot  the 
g^amc,  to  the  owner  of  the  land — the  only  party 
whom  the  house  could  ac^owledge  in  this  case. 
As  be  was  entitled  priottarily  to  the  prodoce  of 
tlie  soil,  so  the  property  of  the  same  must  vest 
in  him.^ — The  committee  then  divided — 

For  the  clauie,  SS— For  the  pmendment,  4 — 
Minority,  89. 

The  house  then  re samed. 

MoMDAT^  March  88.-^Mr.  S.  Wortley  hav- 
ing mofc^f^Ahe  commitment  of  bis  bill  for 
amending  the  Game  Laws, 

Mr.  TVnnj^fOR  moved  tlmt  a  clause  be  insert- 
ed, repealing  the  81st  £dw.  t.  s.  8,  by  which 
it  was  eaact^,  that ''  if  any  forester  or  parfcer 
ahall  find  any  trespaoers  wandering  within  Ms 
liberty,  intending  to  do  damage  therein,  and 
that  will  not  yield  themselves  after  hue  and  eiy 
made  to  stand  unto  the  peace,  but  do  continue 
iheir  malice,  and  disobeying  the  king*s  peace 
do  flee,  or  defend  themselves  with  force  and 
arms,  although  such  forester,  parker,  or  their 
assistants,  do  kill  such  oflienders,  they  shall  not 
be  troubled  upon  the  same  ;**  and  repealing 
also  the  4tfa  and  5th  of  William  and  Mary, 
€.  83,  s.  4,  by  which  the  same  indemnity  is  ez- 
tended  to  gamekeepers  resisting  oifenden  in 
<be  night-time. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bouse  re- 


Fridat,  April  89. — Mr.  8.  fVoriUy  moved 
the  third  reading  of  the  Game  Laws'  Amendaient 
bill. 

Sir  J,  SheOejf  thought  that  this  subject  had 
not  been  rery  fairly  treated,  on  former  occa- 
sions, either  by  his  bon.  friend  who  had  in- 
troduced the  bill,  or  the  rL  bon.  Secretary 
(Peel).  The  argument  which  was  urged  in 
support  of  this  bill  seemed  to  be  two-fold: 
first,  that  the  eiisting  game  laws  filled  our 
g;aols  with  criminals;  and  secondly,  that  the 
passing  of  the  bill  would  do  away  entirely,  or 
very  nearly,  with  the  crimes  for  which  persons 
oflending  against  such  ezuting  laws  were  now 
flo  frequently  committed.  In  1S18,  1819,  and 
18S0,  there  were,  it  was  true,  more  commit- 


mebts  than  in  any  year  before,  hot  this  wus  ow- 
ing to  the  depressed  state  of  agricultnra.  Since 
that  period  crimes  had  not  increased,  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  increase  of  the  offence  of 
poaching.  In  1800  commitments  in  one  of  the 
returns,  only  581  were  commiimenis  under  the 
game  laws.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  space 
in  England  to  breed  game  for  an  open  market, 
and  the  climate  was  against  such  a  system.  He 
could  call  this  bill  nothing  but  a  popular  demo- 
cratic bill,  although  some  of  its  clauses  weie 
ultra-aristocratic,  particularly  the  second 
clause,  that  gave  the  right  of  free  warren  and 
freechace  to  landlords,  and  by  ivhich  a  man 
ml|^t  be  punished  for  destroying  game,  or  a 
rabbit  upon  grounds  in  bis  own  ocrupation.  Ho 
moved  that  the  bill  should  be  read  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  opposed  the  bill.  By  its  pro- 
visions they  would  only  change  the  denomina- 
tion of  tbe  crime.  They  would,  if  the  measure 
succeeded,  have  the  gaols  filled  with  as  many 
thieves  as  they  were  previously  with  poachers. 

Mr.  R.  Colbome  observed,  that  as  the  law  at 
present  stood,  it  favoured  an  interchange  of  ci- 
vilities between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant.  If 
the  latter  preserved  the  game,  the  former  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  presenting  him  with  it 
in  return.  But,  should  this  bill  pass,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  those  civilities.  If  tho 
measure  now  introduced  would  do  away  with 
poaching,  then  he  would  say,  agree  to  it,  but  as 
he  conceived  it  would  have  no  such  effect}  be 
would  oppose  it. 

Sir  ff.  Vhmn  called  on  the  house  to  look 
particularly  at  the  effect  which  this  bill  was 
likely  to  have  on  country  gentlemen,  who  fre- 
quently visited  their  estates  for  the  purpose  of 
porting.  It  would  encourage  poaching,  and 
pot  an  end  to  foz-honting,  a  sport  of  vbich  he 
was  fond,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  drsw 
many  gentlemen  to  the  country.  Fox-hunting 
was  not  so  useless  an  amusement  as  some  per- 
sons imagined.  In  proof  of  this,  he  instanced 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (who,  ho 
observed,  had  added  much- to  our  military 
glory),  that  for  service  that  required  exertion 
and  dispatch,  be  always  preferred  those  oflicers 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  cross  a  country 
(hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  He  (Sir  H.  Vivian) 
fully  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  had  invari- 
ably acted  upon  it. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wcrtleyy  in  reply,  observed,  that 
his  great  object  was  to  introduce  a  law  which 
would  protect  game,  witlmot  occasioning  all 
the  evils  which  manifestly  attended  the  present 
system.  Whether  under  this  measure  tlmro 
would  be  a  little'  more,  or  a  little  less  game, 
was,  he  conceived,  a  matter  of  minor  import- 
ance (hear).  The  Uw,  as  it  now  stood,  occa- 
sioned most  men  to  look  upon  a  poacher  as  one 
who  ought  not  to  be  condemned,  but  pitied  i 
and  he  knew  no  way  of  removing  that  feeling, 
except  by  altering  the  legal  denomination  of 
game,  and  making  it  property.  It  had  been 
said  that  stolen  game  might  be  sold  to  the  sales- 
man. That  was  true  %  but  it  was  equally  true 
with  respect  to  poultry.  With  respect  to  the 
interference  of  this  measure  with  fox-hunting 
(which,  after  all,  appeared  to  be  the  great  ob- 
jection against  it,  in  the  minds  of  several  bon. 
members),  he  never  could  treat  the  argument 
seriously.  He  was  a  fox-hunter  himself,  and 
he  respected  fox-hunters,  and  therefore  would 
do  nothing  to  destroy  that  sport.  But  he  mnst 
say,  that  it  did  not  depend  on  the  preservatioo 
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of  game,  baC  on  the  UtiMM  of  tbe  coaotry  for  It, 

and  on  tho  tBtimaUon  Id  which  a  fentleman 

was  held. 

'    The  house  then  dWided.  The  nnmhera  were, 

Fbr  the  third  reading,  94— Agahut  it,  60— Ma- 

jority,25. 

LORDS,  Monday,  Mat  9. — Lord  Haere,  la 
movinf^  the  wcood  rending  of  the  Game  Lawa* 
Amendment  hill,  said,  5iat  the  evil  conse* 
qnences  of  the  present  law  were  fully  evinced 
itt  its  etre<!ts  upon  the  habits  and  morals  of  the 
agricultural  population  ;  indeed,  it  was  impos- 
sible (hat  any  question  could  come  before  the 
honse,  which  more  deeply  involved  the  happi- 
ness of  that  class  of  people.  Game  was  origi- 
nally the  property  of  Che  proprietor  of  the  laMi; 
and  if  in  subsequent  ages  the  legislature  took 
it  from  him,  it  now  behoyed  their  lordships  to 
restore  it  to  its  former  owner.  The  noble  lord 
then  observed  upon  tiie  various  legislative  en- 
actments by  which  the  law  on  this  subject  had 
been  altered.  These  enactments  excluded  all 
femall  proprietors  and  owners  of  personal  pro- 
perty from  the  enjoyment  of  game.  This  exclu- 
sion .worked  a  double  iajustice  towards  the 
small  proprietor,  for  whilst  it  shut  him  outfktNos 
the  enjoyment  of  game,  it  anthorixed  the  large 
proprietor,  who  was  his  neighbour,  tp  accumu- 
late such  a  number  of  hares  and  other  animals 
ms  to  threaten  his  crops  with  destruction.  If 
the  present  bill  paiscd,  it  would  be  followed 
lijr  snch  mutual  arrangements  between  the  large 
and  small  proprietors,  as  would  have  the  etfect 
tff  bompletel^  checiung  the  depredations  of 
poachers,  which  the  present  system  was  cal- 
culated to  encoamgc*  Where  there  were  forty 
iniilioQs  of  personal  property  in  the  kingdom, 
how  could  their  lordships  say  that  not  one  of 
the  owners  of  tlds  was  to  bii  allowed  to  possess 
property  in  k  single  hare  ?  A  large  majority 
of  ue  trials  with  which  the  sessions  were  now 
occupied  fbr  several  days,  instead  of  a  few 
hours  as  fsnoerl^,  were  for  crimes  resulting 
§tom  the  game  lawl  It  was  notorious  that  the 
general  average .  of  those  in  prison  ander  the 
game  laws,  kmonnted  to  from  1100  to  1500  per- 
aons  in  the  year.  This  was  a  great  etil,  to  have 
the  most  enterprismg  and  most  active  part  of  the 
population  committed  to  prilon  for  an  act  not  in 
Itself  a  moral  offence — not  coming  under  Ihednss 
of  ma2a  per  te,  but  mala  prohibiia  |  and  It  would 
appear  the  more  serioins,  When  they  reflected 
that  tliere  was  hardly  an  instance  of  anotorloas 
poacher,  who,  after  undergoing  Imprisonment, 
did  not  proceed  to  the  commission  of  criaies. 
The  offence  of  poaching  itself  was,  in  Csct,  in- 
creased Ivy  the  existing  law,  and  It  was  to  Its 
prevalemce  that  he  attributed  mucli  of  the  go* 
neral  increase  of  crime  tltronghout  the  country, 
which  was  io  universally  admitted  and  deplored. 
The  only  remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  the 
enactment  malUng  game  tbe  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  allowing  the  sale  of 
game  suly  cct  to  certain  regulations.  Somethittg 
must  be- done  to  remove  tlw  evils  of  the  system, 
and  he  considered  the  present  measure,  with 
some  slight  amendments  which  might  be  aiade 
in  it,  the  bent  that  could  be  adopted  for  that 
puqiose. 

The  Karl  of  WutmonlMnd  opposed  a  measure 
which  atfccled  the  rli^hts  and  habits  of  every 
one  of  the  King^s  subjects.  The  noble  lord  op- 
posite kept  back  from  the  house  what  this  bill 
really  was.  He  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  popular 
tights  and  fairness  i  but  it  was  really  n  moat 


tyrannical  and  detpoCle  naaaara  (a  laBgk)%  ^^A 
boiTowed  Itself  only  from  the  horrois  of  tbo 
French  Revolution  (renewed  laughter)  i  aj«* 
noble  lords  might  laugh,  but  he  repeated,  nMSt 
it  borrowed  itself  from  the  horrafu  or  Che  Freodk 
Jlevolutioo*  This  measure  would 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  of  amnaement«  esci 
a  favoured  few.    What  was  the  use  of  _ 

game  to  a  small  proprietor,  who  could  not  paw* 
sue  it !  He  mi|^t.  Indeed,  stand  on  a  ' 
and  shoot,  or  he  might  eet  Miarea.  But  lo] 
posbig  that  the  owner  of  the  land  sslght 
game,  it  should  be  proved  that  It  was  the 
game,  otherwise  a  man  might  he  taken  hy  tko 
collar,  and  given  into  custoidy.  Another  oMcc* 
tloB  which  be  had  to  it  was,  (hat  the  takfag  off 
game  against  this  act,  was  not  only  held  ia^^  m 
trespass,  but  a  robbery  t  so  that  the  whole  oT 
the  sportsmen  of  the  country  might  thus  be  is- 
dieted  as  robbers.  He  would  admit,  with 
noble  lord,  that  the  evils  of  poacbiag  n 
great  and  general,  and  he  would  most  wUllaglj 
concur  with  him  io  any  measare  ftir  ilssnpj 
slon ;  but  tbe  present  bill  was  aot  calei 
to  diminish  tbe  evil.  It  was  intended  to 
game  (which  was  heretofore  considered /er« 
nalmw)  property ;  but  this,  he  contended*  wooM 
boa  greater  evil  than  tlHst  already  in  ei' 
ence,  and  would  rftider  any  core  much  more 
ficult  than  beibrs.  Another  objection  to 
bill  was,  that  it  would  pat  an  end  to  one 
effect  of  the  game  laws  as  they  now  ext^ 
their  tendency  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
country  (hear,  hear).  He  would  repeat 
they  had  that  effect,  bv  preveating 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  Iho 
people  I  but  this  bill  wAuld  allow  the  pnsaeo. 
sion  of  arms  to  almost  everr  class  of  the  coa. 
monity.  For  these  reasons  he  wonid  aaov*,  aa 
ah  amendment,  that  it  be  read  a  aecosid  ttoa 
that  day  six  months* 

The  Earl  of  Jfislmefiiiry  was  nnwilliag  to 
alter  tho  principle  of  the  game  lawa,  ~ 
they  afforded  a  great  indncensent  to  i 
deace  of  country  gentleman  on  tbeiL 

The  Earl  of  baruUjf  supported  tbe  bill.    Aa 
to  the  observation  that  the  present  lawn 
calculated  to  act  aa  an  Indacement  to 

Satlemen  to  reside  on  their  eatates,  dbey 
ve  the  same  ioddceawAt  nader  tf 
law  I  for  the  fact  of  game  being  mmmc  pioeenj 
coald  not  hinder  gentlemen  flrom  picsming'  at 
less  than  they  ffid  beflbre. 

Lord  Calikorpe  believed  that  the  moat  frah- 
fnl  soarce  of  the  evils  flowing  fioai  the  exi»i- 
Ing  Ikwa  was  to  be  found  in  tbe  probiUtioo  of 
the  sale  of  game.  On  the«  groanda  he 
support  the  bill.  He  hoped  it  would  odt 
considered  that  they  were  sittiog  there 
owners,  but  that  tbey  had  other  and 
duties  to  peiAirm. 

Lord  SugMd  coosUerei  Chat  tbe  pi 
game  laws  were  a  prolific  source  of  criaBe«amd 
therefore  this  bill  had  hb  warmeM  anppovt.  It 
would  reuMive  all  doabts  as  to  the  old  law  fv>. 
apecting  the  right  of  property  to  gmmi, 
always  was,  and  still  reuMioed,  veUed  ia 
owner  of  the  soil,  fliough  hervMifate 
with  Impolitic  and  degradlug  regHUtioaa,whirk 
had  only  Che  effect  of  filling  C!ie  gaols 
criminals,  tho  reault  of  a  Crafic  in  wUrh 
tades  had  illegally  engaged.  There  scill 
be  every  lacentive  for  the  Ihir  aiiuionwMC  off 
gentlemen,  wlthont  the  attendant  honof*  of  iW 
old  ayutem  of  law.  Tfab  alaafoiSno  was  ihir  to 
ths  ppssant  atato  of  aocioty,  and  to  Che  gnaM% 
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«if  property  wUch  had  grown  up  in  tbe  conn- 
Cry*  The  poMeaior  of  land  ought  inrely  to  be 
allowed  both  to  kill  game  on  his  land,  and  to 
allow  others  to  do  so  under  certain  regulations, 
and  fan  denied  tfa^t  the  tenant  would  be  lets 
daspoeed  to  preserve  the  game  by  proper  means 
than  the  landlord. 

•The  house  dl  tided  npon  the  amendment— 
Content,  SB— Not  content,  8S*-M^ority,  15. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  rejected. 

CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Uniiarians'  Marriage  Bill. 

COMMONS,  FniDAT,  Makcb  85.— On 
the  motion /or  the  second  reading  of  the  Unita- 
rians' Marriage  bill, 

Mr.  fr.  SmitA  stated,  that  the  parties,  on 
whose  behalf  he  should  submit  that  motion,  were 
the  Unitarian  Dissenters  of  this  country,  who 
entertained  no  objection  to  the  prevailing  form 
of  marriage  in  the  Established  Church,  other 
than  that  which  regarded  the  introduction  of 
language  that  expressed  certain  sentiments  to 
which  they  could  not  conscientiously  agree.— 
All  that  they  asked  was,  to  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  repeating  a  certain  form  of 
language  which  invoked  the  name  of  the  TrinU 
ty.  It  bad  been  the  anxious  desire  of  himself, 
and  of  those  who  were  connected  with  him,  so 
to  frame  this  bill  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  feel- 
ings of  any  other  class  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. The  bill  was  almost  in  all  respects. tbe 
same  which,  being  introduced  by  him  about 
three  years  ago  into  thst  hovsc^  had  received 
ao  respectable  a  unction. 

Mr.  iZeftcrIsM  thought  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
throne  of  England.  Pull  down  the  one,  and 
tbe  other  could  not  stand.  The  safety  of  such 
establishmenta  ought  not  to  be  endangered 
merely  to  satisfy  the  sciuples  of  a  small  mino- 
rity of  dissentients.  If  Parliament  gave  this 
sort  of  relief  to  one  set  of  men,  they  roust  to 
another :  and  similar  dispensations  must  be 
conceded  to  every  class  of  Dissenters  in  the 
kingdom.  The  boo.  gent,  then  entered  into  a 
short  historical  re? iew  of  the  mischievous  ef- 
fects that  had  at  different  times  ensued  to  states, 
from  connexions  with  Presbyterians,  Puritans, 
and  Unitarians.  To  the  Unitarians,  however, 
he  must  deny  the  title  they  had  so  absurdly 
assumed  of  Christians— dissenting  Christians. 
They  might  be  much  more  properly  denominat- 
ed Mahometans,  whom  they  much  more  nearly 
rsaembled  (laughter).  He  begged  the  house  to 
remember  the  conduct  of  the  Puritans  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I .  Their  authority  commenced 
with  small  beginnings;  but  in  a  short  ttane  they 
became  a  most  formidable  body.  Buckingham 
thought  it  necessary  to  court  their  power ;  but 
they  soon  became  the  masters  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  their  sovereign. 
They  got  the  reins  of  government  into  their  own 
hands,  and  what  tbe  consequences  were  every 
person  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  conn- 
try  must  know  perfectly  well.  Therefore, 
Parliament  ought  to  watch  narrowly  what  they 
granted  to  the  parties  who  were  now  before 
them,  le«t  they  should  be  induced  to  take  too 
much  upon  themselves.  He  admitted  that  those 
principles  of  Puritanism  did  not  now  appear 
in  so  strong  and  decided  a  point  of  view,  as 
they  had  done  at  the  period  to  which  he  had 
adverted.    But  tbay  ought  never  to  lose  sight 
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of  the  fact,  that  it  was  paritanism  wUch  l&« 
duced  the  Scotch  to  sell  their  King,  and  tho 
English  afterwards  to  butcher  him  (hear).  He 
should  oppose  the  bill  from  a  firm  convictioB 
that  great  mischief  would  arise,  if  the  concet* 
sion  called  for  were  granted. 

Dr.  LuskiHgtm  said,  that  the  relief  which  tho 
Dissenters  sought  for  in  the  present  instanoe« 
vras  not  attempted  to  be  violently  wrested  from 
ihe  chnrch  of  England,  but  was  called  for  as  a 
concession  which  should,  in  justice,  bo  received 
at  her  hands.  What  said  the  Unitarian  Dis^ 
senters?  They  declared,  that  they  could  not 
agree  with  the  marriage  ceremony,,  as  solem- 
nised In  the  Chnrch  of  England,  because  it  was 
at  variancO  with  their  religious  sentiments. — 
Some  of  the  most  respected  Prelates  of  the 
established  chnrch,  the  Buhops  of  London, 
Llandaff,  and  Exeter,  had  said,  **  We  will  not 
take  on  ourselves  to  judge  whether  your  scro- 

Eles  are  well  or  ill-founded — we  will  not  go 
ito  the  examination  of  the  marriage  service — 
wo  will  not^o  into  the  grounds  on  which  yonr 
opinion  is  founded.  It  would  be  useless  for  us 
to  proceed  with  such  ao  examination,  because 
we  know,  that  in  all  matters  of  religious  belief, 
tho  conscience  of  the  individual  must  alone  be 
looked  to.*'  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  read- 
ing the  opinions  of  tlie  Archbishops,  and  several 
of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  in  178S,  when  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  allouia^  Di.ssi>nfers  to  be  married 
by  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion.  They 
opposed  that  bill,  with  reference  to  some  of 
its  points;  but  with  respect  to  its  principle 
they  entirely  concurred.  "  We  are,"  they 
said,  **  willing  to  pass  a  bill  rendering  all 
marriage  contracts  or  marriages  hereafter  to  be 
entered  into  between  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
solemnized  by  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers, 
or  persons  approved  of  by  the  congrrgation,  as 
good  and  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes*  as 
marriages  would  be  if  performed  by  ministers 
of  the  established  church;"  and  then  they 
stated  the  ground|^f  objection  which  they  had 
to  some  of  the  clauses  in  this  particular  bill.— • 
Now,  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  quali- 
fied protest  was  drawn  up  by  individuals 
who  held  the  highest  situations  in  the  establidi- 
ed  church.  They  felt  that  the  right  of  marriage 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  princi- 
ple of  toleration  itself.  This  was  a  right  very 
dilTereot  from  that  of  sitting  in  Parliament, 
very  differept  from  various  civil  rights,  to  the 
attainment  of  which  certain  forms  were  neces- 
sary by  law.  The  right  of  marriage  was  a  na- 
tural right.  Then  came  the  question,  whether 
the  plan  now  proposed  vf  as  not  the  best  mode 
of  admitting  that  right,  without  infringing  on 
the  rights  of  the  established  church  ?  As  the  bu- 
siness at  present  stood,  there  were  but  two 
ways  in  which  the  marriage  of  Dissenters  could 
be  performed  without  wounding  their  religious 
scruples.  The  one  was,  to  alter  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  the  other  to  sulTer  the 
Dissenters  to  be  married  by  their  own  pastors. 
The  first  course  would,  he  was  sure,  be  at  va- 
riance with  the  feelings  of  tbe  clergy  of  the 
established  church;  and  certainly  in  his  opi- 
nion, their  feelings  ought  to  be  attended  to.  if 
a  measure  appeared  to  militate  against  their 
feelings,  or  to  be  opposed  to  their  rights,  it 
wottld  be  inconsistent  with  good  policy,  or  with 
justice,  to  press  it  forward.  But  even  if  the 
liturgy  were  altered,  new  sects  of  Dissenters 
might  arise,  new  regulations  might  be  called 
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of  samey  baC  on  the  BtnoM  of  tbe  coaotry  for  it, 
and  on  tho  OfttimntiDn  Id  which  «  gantleman 
wa«  held. 

'  The  house  then  divided.  The  niinibera  were, 
Fbr'the  third  readb^,  94— Afalnit  it,  60— Ma- 
jtlrity,  25. 

LORDS,  MoifDAT,  Mat  9. — Lord  Haerc,  ia 
moving  the  second  reading  of  (he  Game  Laws* 
Amendment    bill,  said,  tiiat  the  evil   conse* 
«{tience8  of  the  present  law  were  fully  evinced 
itt  its  effects  upon  the  habits  and  morals  of  the 
agricaltural  population ;  indeed,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  any  question  could  come  before  tbe 
house,  which  more  deeply  involved  the  happi- 
ness of  that  class  of  people.    Game  was  origi- 
nally ^e  property  of  the  proprietor  of  the  lands 
and  if  in  subsequent  ages  the  legislature  took 
it  from  him,  it  now  behoved  their  lordihips  to 
restore  it  to  its  former  owner.    The  noble  lord 
then  observed  upon  the  various  legislative  on-' 
«ctmen(B  by  which  the  law  on  this  subject  had 
been  altered.    These  enactments  excluded  all 
nmall  proprietors  and  owners  of  personal  pro- 
perty  from  the  enjoyment  of  game.  This  exclu- 
sion .worked  a  double  injustice  towards  the 
small  proprietor,  for  whilst  it  shut  htm  out  fmkn 
tlie  eiyoyment  of  game,  it  anthorixed  the  large 
proprietor,  who  was  his  neighbour,  tp  accumu- 
late such  a  number  of  hares  and  other  animals 
ms  to  threaten  his  crops  with  destruction.    If 
the  present  bill  paisca,  it  would  be  followed 
kjr  snch  mutual  arrangements  between  the  large 
and  small  proprietors,  as  would  have  the  effect 
tff  fcompleteW  checking  the  depredations   of 
poachers,  which  the  present  system  was  cal- 
culated to  encoumge.    Where  there  were  forty 
IniiUoas  of  personal  property  in  the  kingdom, 
how  could  their  lordships  say  that  not  one  of 
the  owners  of  this  was  to  ht  iillowed  to  possess 
property  io  a  single  hare  ?    A  large  majority 
of  the  trials  with  which  the  sessions  were  now 
occupied  for  several  days,  instead  of  a  few 
hours  as  fsnoerl^,  were  for  crimen  resulting 
ftom  the  game  lawl    It  was  notorious  that  the 
general  average .  of  those  in  prison  under  tbe 
game  laws,  kmonntad  to  flnom  1100  ta  1500  per- 
aons  in  the  year.  TIUs  was  a  greai  evil,  to  have 
Ihemost  enterprising  and  most  active  part  of  the 
population  committed  to  prilon  for  an  act  not  in 
itself  a  moral  offence — ^not  coming  under  theclass 
of  mala  per  ts,  but  mala  prokHhiia  |  and  it  would 
appear  the  more  serkras,  #hen  they  reflected 
that  there  was  hardly  an  Instance  of  avotorioas 
fioacher,  who,  after  undergoing  Imprisonment, 
did  not  proceed  to  the  conmission  of  crimes. 
'th/t  offence  of  poaching  itself  was,  in  fisct,  in- 
creased by  the  existing  law,  and  it  was  to  its 
prevalence  that  he  attributed  much  of  the  ge- 
neral increase  of  crime  thronghout  the  country, 
which  was  lo  universally  admitted  and  deploitid. 
The  only  remedy  for  tbe  evil  would  be  the 
enacunent  making  game  the   propesty  of  tbe 
owner  of  the  land,    and  allowing  the  sale  of 
g»uie  subject  to  certain  regulations.  Something 
most  be- dune  to  remove  tlm  evils  of  the  system, 
and  he  considered  tbe  present,  measure,  with 
some  slight  amendments  which  might  be  made 
lo  it,  the  best  that  coold  be  adapted  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Earl  of  WuhHordani  opposed  a  measure 
which  aJfected  the  rights  and  habits  of  every 
one  of  tho  King^s  subjects.  The  noble  lord  op- 
posite kept  back  from  the  bouse  what  this  bill 
really  was.  He  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  popular 
rights  and  fairness  \  but  it  was  really  a  moot 


tyrannical  and  dotpotle  moasaro  (a  hui|h>«  and 
borrowed  itself  only  from  the  horrors  of  tho 
French  Revolution  (renewed  laughtor)  %  ayo, 
noble  lords  might  laugh,  but  he  repeated,  that 
it  borrowed  itself  from  the  borrofsof  the  Preach 
Aevolutiott.     This    measure    would    dopcivo 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  of  amnsemeat,  except 
a  fisvonred  few.    What  was  the  use  of  giving 
game  to  a  small  proprietor*  who  conU  not  pur- 
sue it  ?    He  mi^t,  indeed,  stand  on  a  hed^ 
and  Shoot,  or  he  might  set  snares.    But  nap- 
posing  that  the  owner  of  the  land  might  porsaa 
game,  it  sAiould  be  proved  that  It  was  the  sasse 
game,  otherwise  a  man  might  he  taken  hy  tho 
collar,  and  given  into  custoidy.   Another  ol|}cc- 
tiott  which  be  had  to  it  was,  that  the  tsJUnr  of 
game  against  this  act,  was  not  only  held  to  he  a 
trespass,  but  a  robbery  i  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  Spdrtsmen  of  the  country  might  thus  he  In- 
dicted as  robbers.    He  would  admit,  with  the 
noble  lord,  that  the  evils  of  poaching  were 
great  and  general,  and  he  would  most  willtagly 
concur  with  him  in  any  measure  ft>r  its  suppres- 
sion ;  but  the  present  biU  was  not  calcolated 
to  diminish  the  evil.    It  was  Intended  to  make 
game  (which  was  heretofore  considered  ftrm 
naUarm)  propetty ;  but  this,  he  cbntended,  would 
be  a  greater  evil  than  thst  nlready  in  ertit- 
ence,  and  would  render  any  curomuch  more  dif. 
flcnlt  than  hefbin.    Another  objection  to  the 
bill  was,  that  It  would  put  an  end  to  One  good 
effect  of  tbe  ganie  laws  as  they  now  exined^ 
their  tendency  to  preserve  the  peace  of  tho 
country  (hear,  heai^.    He  woulo  repeat  it— 
they  had  that  eflbct,  by  preveating  ama  from 
being  in  the  hands  of  Oe  great  body  of  Ibo 
people  I  but  this  bill  wAuld  allow  tho  pnoo  i 
sion  of  arms  to  almost  everv  class  of  the  com- 
munity.   For  these  reasons  he  would  aiovOv  as 
an  amendment,  that  It  be  read  a  secood  thM 
that  day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  JfistMes^ary  was  nnwilliag  to 
alter  tho  principle  of  the  game  laws,  hecaaoo 
they  afforded  a  great  inducement  to  Ae  fe#* 
deuce  of  country  gentlemen  on  their  eoteteiL 

The  Eari  of  Damh$  supported  Ae  bill.  As 
to  tbe  observation  that  the  present  lawu  were 
calculated  to  act  as  an  inducement  to  country 

Entlemen  to  reside  on  their  ettetes,  they  would 
ve  the  same  inducement  under  the  piopoerd 
law ;  for  the  fact  of  game  being  made  property 
could  not  hindef  gentlemen  firom  preserring  it 
'less  than  they  did  belbre. 

Lord  OslMofpe  believed  that  the  most  froH- 
fnl  source  of  the  evils  flowing  fn>n  the  exist- 
ing Ikwt  was  to  bo  found  in  the  prohihltloo  «»f 
the  sale  of  game.  On  the«e  grounds  he  would 
support  tho  bill.  He  hoped  it  would  odt  he 
considered  that  they  were  sitting  there  «s  laod- 
owners,  but  that  they  had  other  and  important 
duties  lo  poidbrm. 

Lord  SuJ/UUL  considered  that  the  proMsat 
game  laws  were  a  prolific  source  of  crime,  and 
tfaorefoie  tfait  bill  had  his  warmest  support.  It 
would  remove  all  doubts  as  to  tbe  old  law  re- 
specting the  right  of  property  to  gaase,  vrhirh 
always  was,  and  stiti  remained,  vested  ia  the 
owner  of  ths  soil,  fliongh  heivtufore  shackled 
with  impolitioand  degrading  regulations,  which 
had  only  the  effect  of  filling  t!le  gaols  vrlth 
criminals,  the  result  of  a  traffic  ia  which  teultl- 
tudos  had  illegally  engaged.  There  still  would 
be  evofy  incentive  fii^  the  (hir  astufoawnt  of 
gentlemen,  without  the  atftendunt  horroru  ofthe 
old  oyutem  of  law.  Thn  alteratioa  vras  due  to 
ths  proooot  state  of  oodoCy,  and  to  tho  oai 
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iMnw4  fODL  had  Mid,  that  many  of  them  ob- 
jected to  foing  before  a  clergy  man  at  all. 
Then  be  (Mr.  Peel)  must  contend,  that  at  least 
to  these  Unitarians  the  bill  afforded  no  relief 
ivhatever.  And  why  ?  Because  the  bill  view- 
ed naniage  as  a  religious  ceremony,  and  point- 
ed oat  the  manner  (w  its  religious  celebration. 
If  every  man  in  society  were  allowed  to  select 
the  Individual  by  whom  he  should  be  married, 
the  marriage  vow,  he  was  quite  sore,  would  not 
be  observed  with  that  sanctity  with  which  it  was 
observed  at  present.  The  Quakers  and  Jews 
were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  mar- 
riage act :  ihey  were  allowed  to  marry  accord- 
ing to  their  own  rites.  The  present  bill,  bocv- 
•ver,  did  not  place  the  Unitarians  on  a  level 
with  the  Jews  and  Quakers.  No :  according 
to  this  measure,  the  Unitarian  marriages  are  to 
be  registered  in  the  Church  of  England.  Now 
the  Jews  and  Quakers  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Chnrch  of  England :  their  marriages  were 
■olemnized  according  to  their  own  fonns,  and 
registered  So  their  own  peculiar  way.  It  was 
pfvposed  to  soiKer  these  Unitarian  marriages 
to  be  performed  under  license.  But  here  a 
considerable  difficulty  arose.  If  he  could  give 
relief  to  sincere  Unitarians,  without  incurring 
conaiderable  danger,  he  would  readily  do  so. 
If  he  could  easily  recognize  such  Unitarians, 
his  difficulty  would  be  at  an  end :  but  pretend- 
ed religions  scruples  might  be  professed,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  law  of  the  land  $  and 
the  chance  of  such  occurrences  ought  to  be 
carefnliy  gnarded  against.  The  Jew  and  the 
Quaker  could  be  easily  discerned  by  their  garb 
and  their  manners.  The  moment  they  were 
■eea  they  were  known.  They  could  not  prac- 
tice deceit  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  if  a 
•tolen  match  were  intended  between  a  Protes- 
tant and  an  Unitarian,  for  the  panose  of  se- 
cnr\a%  a  property,  it  would  be  dlfficnlt,  from  the 
garb  or  manner  of  either,  to  discover  that 
aoy  clandestine  proceeding  was  contemplated. 
It  waa  also  provided  by  this  bill,  that  banns 
ffaoald  be  proclaimed  in  the  Unitarian  chapel 
and  the  Protestant  church.  But  a  Protestant 
paroBt  waa  not  likely  to  attend  a  Unitarian 
chapel,  neither  waa  it  probable  that  a  Unitarian 
fiarent  would  attend  a  Protestant  church.  How, 
then,  could  any  system  of  collusion  be  dis- 
covered? If  they  passed  this  bill,  they  certainly 
would  not  have  the  same  cl^ck.  on  improper 
aaarriages  as  they  bad  at  presenL  With  respect 
to  the  question  of  rogistration,  it  was  proper 
to  observe  the  mode  In  which  the  Jews  and 
.Quakers  proceeded.  They  proved  their  mar- 
riage in  the  ordinary  way  \  and  if  that  marriage 
appeared  to  be  valid,  according  to  their 
reapective  instUntions,  no  farther  proceeding 
was  necessary.  But  with  respect  tx^  thie  marriage 
of  Unitarians,  a  registration  was  required  by 
this  ImU.  Now,  certainly,  the  clergy  of  the 
chorch  of  England  might  feel  sincere  and 
conscientious  scruples  as  to  this  rogistration. 
By  this  bill  Unitarians  might  be  married  in 
their  own  chapels,  but  it  was  a  positive  injunc- 
tion 4MI  the  clergy  of  the  chnrch  of  England  lo 
register  these  marriages  in  the  church  of 
Kngland  books.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
(he  chnrch  of  England,  marriage  was  not 
flwrely  a  civil,  but  a  raligious  ceremony;  it 
it  waa  denominated  *^  holy  matrimony  i*'  and, 
by  tbe  prosent  bill,  the  clergyman  was  called 
opoa  to  enter  in  that  book,  which  was  appro- 
prtntod  to  the  insertion  of  entries  rolative  to 
what  tho  dwfch  of  England   viewed  as  a 


religious  ceromony ,  the  marriages  of  pMtlet  who 
dented  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  1  But  that 
entry  was  not  to  be  originally  made  there.  The 
original  entrv  was  pkiced  in  the  Unitarian 
chapel.  So  that,  if  the  party  married  wanted 
a  copy  of  the  entry  from  the  church  books,  for 
any  legal  purpose— what  did  he  receive?  He 
received  the  copy  of  a  copy.  He  did  not  get  the 
best  evidence  that  could  be  procureiL  Why 
not  say,  at  once,  that  by  law  the  chnrch  of 
England  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
registration  (hear,  hear)  ?  Why  not  declare 
that  the  record  of  marriage  should  be  ftirttished 
in  a  regular  manner  by  the  Unitarian  body,  to 
some  proper  office  ?  He  certainly  wosld  net 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  but  ho 
must  observe,  that  while  he  could  not  coincide 
in  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  an  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Robertson),  be  ros^ectedtbat  gent,  for  ths 
manly  boldness  with  which  he  had  delivered  hi» 
sentiments.  He  did  not  entertain  those  fears  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  church  of  England  which 
the  hon.  gent,  seemed  to  feel,  in  the  event  of 
this  measure  being  agreed  to.  He,  however, 
saw  clearly  enough  the  difficulties  which  wero 
connected  with  the  bill ;  and  after  the  intima- 
tioo  which  had  been  given  that  a  number  of 
measuros  were  contemplated  if  this  bill  were 
carried,  he  hoped  that  some  distiact  principle 
would  be  laid  down,  to  let  the  house  understand 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  expected  they  would 
go. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  committed  on 
Tuesday  next  (and  sahseqaently  passed) 

LORDS,  FuiDAT,  JuwB  S.— The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowm  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Unitarians*  MarrUge  biU.  The  biU  related  to 
a  grievance  not  very  difficult  of  remedy,  but  not 
the  less  felt  by  those  whom  it  affected.  The 
object  of  the  aseasure  was  to  remove  the  diffi* 
cnlties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  performance 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  with  regard  to  cor* 
tain  iodividoaU.  Every  unnecessaiy  restrictwft 
and  regulation  which  affected  particular  claaset 
of  persons  in  regard  to  such  an  object  as  mar- 
riage, ought  sorely  lo  be  done  away  without 
delay ;  and  on  this  subject  it  waa  their  lordships^ 
dutv  tq  give  every  relief  which  was  coneiatenC 
with  the  safety  of  the  state.  Only  those  regu« 
lationa  which  appeared  to  be  called  for  by 
neceaaity  ought  to  be  maintained.  The  different 
regulations  adopted  in  this  and  other  countries 
resolved  theouelves  into  two  kinds— namely ^ 
civil  and  religious.  With  regard  to  the  former* 
in  as  far  as  related  to  matters  of  police,  the  blH 
maintained  every  civil  right  The  persons  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  introduced  were  ready 
to  submit  to  any  civil  regulation  on  the  sulyect 
of  marriage  which  their  lordships  might  think 
fit  to  impose.  The  religious  part  of  the  qoes« 
tioo  was  totally  distinct  from  the  civil  i  and  all 
that  the  bill  proposed  to  do,. was  to  provide 
against  the  depreciation  of  the  sacred  cere* 
mony  of  marriage  by  regulations  to  which 
Unitarians  coeld  not  conscientiously  subnul. 
In  framing  the  bill  the  greatest  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  feelings  of  all  partiea.  Thus* 
in  consequence  of  some  of  the  ministen  of  tlw 
Established  Church  having  objected  to  regis^ 
tering  the  marriages  of  personswho  were  united 
by  a  ceremony  inconsistent  with  the  principlee 
of  the  church;  the  Uoitariaas,  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  took  upon  themselves  the  expense  of 
regidteriag  their  own  marriages.  Iafoct,thebUl 
professed  iodo,and  didnothiiigB^re  thso  affi»i4 
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Bir«  And  k  would  be  beymd  the  p«wM  of  hsnan 
wiidoiii  to  propose  any  form  of  nariiage  to 
Boetali  the  dWenitieo  of  roHgiont  opiiiioa«~- 
Somc  bodies  of  DisBentera  were  edTerae  to  the 
■oleaaizatioB  of  tbe  marriafe  cereiaonyby  any 
clergyman  at  all ;  and  tberefore  It  was  clear 
tbat  no  alteration  in  the  liturgy  wevld  orodace 
an  unaaimity  of  feeling.  Long  after  tbe  esta- 
bliahmeot  of  Christianity,  marriage  Was  not 
considered  a  religions  rite.  It  became  so  nn-^ 
der  tbe  PontiflcaCs  of  Pope  Innocent  III«  i  bnt 
OTon  in  places  on  tbe  Continent  where  nmrrlage 
was  belo  to  be  a  sacrament,  it  was  not  ^snwd 
neeessary  tbat  marriage  sbonld  bo  eelebratad 
In  a  chnrch  at  all.  Nor  was  it  tbe  eass  Imte, 
until  the  passing  of  Lord  Hardwiek*^  aof, 
which  was  passed  for  tbe  protectlear  of  proper* 
ty.  He  was  of  opinion  tbat,  by  taking  the 
course  pointed  out  by  this  bill,  the  Dbnenteni 
on  tbe  one  band,  would  not  be  compelled  to 
▼iolate  tbelr  reli|^us  scruples  {  and,  on  tbe 
other,  Che  Interests  of  the  chnrch  would  not  be 
favaded.  By  allowing  marriages  ta  be  eoteltf* 
nised  In  tbe  wut  proposed,-  all  bickering  and 
animosity  wooM  be  pot  an  end  to.  Bnt  be 
wooM  ask,  conM  It  strengthen  tbe  interests  of 
piety— could  it  render  religious  feelings  more 
ardent— conM  it  add  to  tbe  Interests  of  morali^ 
ty — to  bring  IndlTiduals  before  a  cboreb  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  an  Important  dnty ,  when 
they  did  not  believe  fai  certain  tenets  held  by 
that  church  ?  Why  should  any  human  being  be 
called  on  to  state,  with  bis  mouth,  his  belief  of 
that  which  be  abhorred  in  his  heart?  Wbf 
should  any  human  being  be  obliged,  befsre  tlie 
altar  of  Ciod,  to  hold  langaage  against  which  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  protest  almost  at  tbe  very 
moment  be  was  uttering  It  7  He  thought  nothing 
could  be  conceived  more  disgraceful  than  those 
scenes  which  had  already  taken  place  at  tbe 
marriages  of  Unitarians,  when  protests  were 
tendered  to  the  olBciating  clergyman.  No- 
thing, in  his  mind,  could  be  more  injurious  to 
tbe  church  than  the  perfornmoce  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremonv,  coupled  with  a  protect  against 
the  forms  to  which  the  parties  were  obliged  to 
submit  Could  any  thing  be  more  repugnant 
to  fbellng  than  to  mark  one  of  those  scenes, 
where  tiie  clergyman  was  told  to  his  Ibce,  **  We 
awe  compelled  to  come  here.  Unlem  we  are 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  our  conscientious  feelings, 
we  cannot  enter  into  thiti  contract  as  you  would 
wish  08.  We  tberefore  protest  against  this 
proceeding.**  But  though  they  had  made  severe 
laws  on  the  ssbject  of  marriage*  yet  a  siraage 
anomaly  was  suffered  to  eiist.  In  ibis  country 
a  couple  bad  oqly  to  croSM  the  Tweed,  and 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  a  blacksmkb, 
and,  tbe  ceremonv  being  performed,  tbe  hus- 
band might  come  back  and  claim  all  tbe  rights, 
privileges,  benefits,  and  advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  solemn  marriage  in  this 
country.  Thin  slieM^d  that  it  was  the  prinri|)Ie 
of  tbe  law  of  England  and  of  the  Consiitotlon, 
not  to  compel  parties  to  submit  io  ceremonies 
which  were  revoking  to  their  own  peculiar  re- 
ligious principles  and  feelings^  He  did  not 
mean  to  uphold  all  the  details  of  this  bill  i  It 
contained  two  points  that  ought  to  be  most 
guardedly  examined.  One  of  these  was,  that 
It  should  not  be  made  subsidtary  to  the  per- 
formance of  clandestine  amrria^es  i  and  neit, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  hill  should  not  infer- 
fere  with  the  privileges  and  interests  of  the 
established  clergy.  He  wouM,  as  the  bitl  in- 
toMsd,  suffer  Bissenters  to  be  married  by  li- 


cense 9  but  be  wotdd  ref— mend  tbn  nflnytfdB 
of  proper  measures  to  prevent  tbe  cdebmtlun 
of  clandestine  marriages.  Tbe  subject  ofm- 
gistration  was  one  of  the  grealest  importance. 
He  had  heard  it  said,  tbat  ihe  estabtishsd  clergy 
of  England  objected  to  tbe  mode  in  wUcb  It 
was  proposed  tbat  those  parriages  ahonid  be 
registered.  If  this  were  the  case  he  would 
aller  that  part  of  the  bill,  aad  give  the  dergy 
no  real  cause  of  ofence.  He  wished  tbat  tbe 
subject  of  the  marriage  law  In  general,  abonld 
receive  tbe  nostseriMs  consideration,  bocauae 
the  period  was  fast  arriving,  when,  if  they  did 
not  new  model  it  in  some  respects^  tbe  Most 
lamentable  inconvenience  would  be  experi- 
enced. He  turned  bis  attention,  it  would  at 
once  be  perceived,  to  the  marriage  law  In  Ire- 
land, which  loudly  called  for  revisiottf  and 
though  the  suggestions  which  he  bad  at  different 
times  thrown  out  on  this  subject,  aaight  be  re- 
puhive  i9  tbe  feelings  of  many  whone  opinions 
he  wished  most  sincerely  to  consult  and  to  oon- 
eitlate,  still  he  felt  that  ultimately  the  anbject 
mutt  be  considered,  and  he  believed  those  s^- 
gestions  must  be  acted  on.  Such  was  tbe  sMfe 
of  the  marriage  law  in  tiiat  country,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  necessary,  that  some  cirll  form 
should  be  adopted,  by  which  marriage  might  be 
contracted  9  and  after  that  form  had  been  gone 
through,  such  religious  rites  or  cereasoaiee 
might  be  Introduced  as  were  condatent  with 
the  lai^  of  the  parties  contracted,  and  as  vronld 
render  the  contract  more  binding.  Hh  reasan 
foi*  adopting  this  process  was,  becanne  It  1 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  And  ovt  tbo 
ligious  belief,  or  the  shades  of  raliglona  belitf, 
by  which  different  iudivlduato  were  laflncnced. 
Mr.  Peei  said,  tbat  as  the  preeent  bill  was  a 
measure  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  relfef 
to  tender  censfclences,  he  thought  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  for  removing  any  dtf- 
iculties  connected  with  it.  Hetheiwfore  would 
agree  to  Its  going  into  a  committee,  wbesw  (he 
hon.  gene  who  brought  it  forward  would  have 
fbll  scope  for  meeting  those  objectiont  which 
might  be  urged  agaimt  it.  He  admitfed 
the  learned  gent,  tbat  the  right  of 
stood  on  very  different  gronnds  from 
of  holding  civH  offices,  or  of  ebtalnioff  civil 
privileges.  He  was  sorry  that  the  scrupfea,  to 
meet  whkb  this  bill  was  brought  in,  eziafed  at 
present.  For  40  or  50  years  the  Diaaeoflrrs 
had  not  objected  to  tbat  mode  of  sofonmising 
marriage  against  which  they  now  protestod,  and 
be  waft  concerned  tbat  they  were  not  9tOI  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  the  system  wMrh  had  eu 
long  continued.  Last  sessiofi,  Ihey  were  told 
that  a  scruple  existed  in  the  minda  of  the  Unito- 
rians  on  thb  subject ;  but  who  conM  tell  wfltat 
was  the  extent  of  that  scrapie,  except  the  iadl- 
vidual  who  felt  it  ?  Could  any  one  tell  bow  Car 
scruples  might  et (end-— how  for  doubto  m%hc 
proceed— with  reference  to  other  sects  >  H^w, 
then,  were  they  to  legislato  so  as  to  give  saila- 
faction  to  all  ?  The  fearned  gent,  w idled  the 
house  to  go  at  present  as  for  as  this  bfll  went ; 
but  he  had  obaerved,  Aat  if  this  biU  were  car- 
ried. It  would  be  foRowed  by  vartonu  othsts, 
to  embrace  every  species  of  scruple  which 
might  be  felt  by  the  Dissenters.  Now  It  wwsid 
be  more  satlsfoctory  to  him  (Mr.  Peel)  If  he 
knew  clearly  the  extent  to  which  It  wna  in- 
fended  this  measure  she«ld  be  urged?  la 
of  feet,  the  learned  gent,  ought  not  to 
thie  biH  at  all  1  because,  on  Mi  own 
it  would  not  give  leUef  to  dm  Ualtofflnfc 
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llmt  if.  In  a  coontry  where  a  priest  could  not 
be  had,  a  marriage  were  performed  by  a  civil 
peraott,  that  marruige  wat  ralld  by  law ;  and 
the  reason  was,  that  every  possible  facility 
might  be  given  to  marriage,  in  order  to  prevent 
immorality.  A  rt.  rev.  prelate  had  asked,  if 
the  concession  were  to  be  made  io  the  Unita- 
rians, why  not  extend  it  to  every  other  sect  ? 
The  answer  was,  because  it  was  imprractica- 
ble.  When  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  for  that 
purpose  by  a  noble  lord,  he  (Lord  Liverpool) 
▼oted  for  its  but  be  afterwanis  stated,  that  he 
could  not  frive  it  his  support  in  the  committee, 
having  been  convinced,  by  the  speech  of  a 
ooble  friend  of  his,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  frame  a  general  act  to  meet  the  object  in 
view.  They  had  an  example  for  the  present 
measure  in  the  case  of 'the  Quakers.  He 
thought,  that  where  a  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious objeition  was  entertained,  it  ought  to 
be  respected.  A  Jew  could  not,  a  Quaker 
rould  not,  a  Unitarian  could  not,  submit  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed  by  the  Church 
of  England,  or,  if  he  could,  it  was  only  by 
casting  a  slur  on  that  church ;  for  their  lord- 
ships constantly  saw  in  the  papers  statements 
of  protests  which  must  have  filled  them  with 
disgust.  The  Church  had  a  right,  and  it  was 
her  duty,  to  compel  marriage  according  to  her 
own  rites,  amongst  her  own  members ;  but  as 
she  did  not  assume  to  be  an  infallible  church, 
he  did  not  see  why  she  should  look  with  any 
jealousy  on  the  doctrines  of  those  who  wpre  of 
a  different  communion.  He  therefore  saw  no 
objection  to  the  present  bill,  and  would  give  it 
biit  support. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  said,  that  there  could 
he  no  question  as  to  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Unitarians.  If  they  were  sincere  in 
their  belief  respecting  the  divinity  of  the  Tri. 
nity — ^aad  the  awful  grounds  of  their  dissent 
would  not  penult  him  to  doubt  of  their  sincerity 
— and  if  they  really  considered  that  by  submit- 
liog  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  the  Church 
of  England  they  were  brought  to  worship  the 
Trinity,  he  certainly  thought  them  entitled  to 
relief.  He  agreed  that  the  present  measure 
wonld  afford  not  only  relief  to  the  Unitarians, 
bat  also  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
aad  he  would  tberefere  put  the  former  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Quakers,  and  all  the 
other  Dissenters,  before  the  passing  of  the  mar- 
riage act.  He  was  not  for  imposing  the  doc* 
trine  or  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
npon  those  who  could  not  conscientiously  en* 
tertain  them :  but  the  Unitarians  were  not  pre- 
pared at  present  to  give  the  necessary  securi- 
tiet  against  clandestinesB,  and,  consequently, 
he  was  impelled  to  oppot'e  this  bill.  As,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  very  great  grievance  im- 
posed npon  the  consciences  of  tlw  Unitarians, 
he  thott^t  that,  after  having  submitted  so  long, 
they  mQ;ht  submit  for  one  year  longer  to  the 
privation  of  what  he  considered  a  right. 

Lord  RedesdaU  opposed  the  biU  on  the  same 
grounds  as  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  CaWkorpe  contended,  that  it  was  unfair 
to  place  the  Unitarians  on  the  same  footing  as 
any  other  Dissenters,  because,  to  other  Dis» 
aenten  who  did  not,  like  the  Unitarians;  deny 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  no  hardship,  bnt  it  was  to  Unitarians 
a  very  great  one.  He  wonld  not  attempt  to 
impugn  the  legal  argument  of  the  learned  lord 
on  the  woolsack,  but  the  present  law,  admittine 
il  to  be  correctly  stated  by  the  learned  lord. 


afforded,  in  his  mind,  a  strong  reason  for  pasa» 
tug  the  bill.  The  church  could  not  better  pro- 
mote her  true  interests  than  by  confonning  her- 
self to  the  increasing  knowledge  and  ^nhis  of 
the  age.  Nothing  could  be  more  ii\|urioustD 
her  than  to  place  her  in  opposition  to  liberal 
ideas.  The  church  was  able  to  rely  on  her  own 
strength,  and  might,  without  fear,  appeal  to  the 
augmented  learning  and  assiduity  of  her  clergy, 
to  the  increased  number  of  her  churches,  and^ 
to  the  two  great  universities,  which  year  after 
year  sent  forth  distinguished  champions  to  up- 
hold her  rank  and  maintain  her  security.  He 
supported  the  measure,  because  be  believed 
that  it  would  add  to  the  dignity  and  character 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  house  divided — For  the  second  read- 
ing—Content, S^^Proxies,  80—58. — Not  con- 
tent, Sl^Proxies,  85--i56.— Majority  against 
the  bill,  4, 

Unilarifm  DisseniBrs, 

COMMONS,  TuRSDAT,  JuwB  81.-* Mr. 
ly.  Smith  rose  to  present  a  petition  signed  by  a 
small  number  of  individualSf  who  were,  how- 
ever, well  known  and  of  great  respectability, 
complaining  of  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  existing  laws  affecting  tfaie 
profession  of  certain  religions  opinions.  It  had 
been  stated  (by  the  Lord  Chancellor)  in  another 
house,  in  respect  to  the  laws  affecting  Unita- 
rians, that  before  any  act  could  be  passed  for 
relieving  them  from  the  operation  of  particular 
statutes,  it  would  be  well  that  some  bill  should 
be  passed  to  protect  them  fh>m  the  penalties  to 
which  they  were  still  subject  at  common  law. 
I*Yom  the  same  high  quarter,  there  proceeded 
an  appeal  which  it  was  impoesible  not  to  per- 
ceive to  be  addressed  to  him  (Mr.  S.)  per 
sonally,  and  which  went  to  remind  him,  that  at 
the  time  a  bill  which  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  carnring  through  parliament  was  passed— 
such  bill  having  for  Its  object  to  protect  Uni- 
tarians in  certain  cases  from  legal  consequences 
that  might  attach  to  the  impugning  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Trinity,— he  (Mr.  S.)  had  made  a 
declaration  to  the  eminent  person  in  question, 
whereby  he  agreed,  as  to  all  cases  not  pro 
vided  for  by  such  statutes,  to  leave  the  Unita- 
rians liable  to  all  the  visitations  that  they  might 
be  still  exposed  to  from  the  conunon  law.  Now, 
most  unquestionably,  he  never  made  such  a  de- 
claration. On  a  former  occasion,  when  he  was 
preparing  a  measure  for  the  further  relief  of 
the  UnitarlaDB  from  the  obligation  of  taking 
certain  oaths,  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  to  his  grace  the  principle  of  the 
bill  he  was  then  about  to  bring  Into  the  house. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  that  time, 
told  him,  that  if  his  object  were  only  to  remove 
such  penal  Utilities  as  operated  to  prevent^ 
perhaps,  the  fair  and  candid  discussion  of  the 
doctrinsJ  points  to  which  the  UnitarianB  ex- 
cepted, he  (the  Archbishop)  was  willing  to  con* 
sent  to  the  repeal  of  those  statutes  that  might' 
bo  thought  to  stand  In  the  way  of  such  a  dlS' 
Cttssion  I  but,  of  course,  not  extending  this  un« 
derstanding  to  any  denial  of  Chritttanity  iq  ge» 
neral,  or  to  blasphemy ;  both  of  which  were  In 
fkct  excepted  out  of  the  operation  of  the  bilU 
The  object  of  the  bill,  the  act  of  3d  Gea  IV., 
was  simply  to  put  Unitarian  Dissenters  on  the 
same  footing,  as  to  the  consequences  of  pro* 
fessing  certain  peculiar  tenets,  as  aU  other  Pra« 
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I— tmt  PiMCOIeffi  hftd  beeo  pUced  by  the  Act  j 
of  Toleimtion.    Now  it  had  6e%a  clearly  staff  d 
bj  Lord  Mansfield,  tbat  noo-conforiDityt  umpiy 
And  at  sttob,  was  no  ofieoc«  at  c««iinon  iaw. 
Why  then  it  was  very  detiraUc  that  these  par* 
ties  should  feel  assured  that  the  cominon  law 
vottld  not  yisit  them  as  if  their  aooconformity 
were  an  offence.    The  68a  Geo.  111.,  c.  160, 
which  recited  10th  Geo.  III.,  eiempted  Pro* 
testant  Dissenters  from  all  penalties  to  which 
they  were  previotisly  liable  at  law  for  non<-sub- 
scription  (o  certain  doctrinal  articles  and  oaths. 
8o  that  notiiing  could  be  clearer  thaa  this  fact^ 
that  it  was  only  the  denial . 'of  Christianity  ia 
general,  or  blasphemy,  which  was  an  olTence 
at  common  law,  and  not  mere  nonconformity 
to  particular  points  of  doctrine.     By  intro- 
ducing   the   3d  Geo.   IV.,    he    had    flattered 
blmself  aJL  one  time  that  he  had  done  some  ser- 
vice by  amendiof  and  explaining  the  law  in  the 
respects  he  had  mentioneid.    The  penalties  de- 
nounced against  the  profession  ef  these  tenets 
by  the  common  law  were  of  the  most  severe 
Kud-^fio^  aad  imprUonment^at  the  pleasure  of 
the  judge,  who  was  authorisEed,  therefore,  if  be 
should  ae«  fit)  to.  take  from  a  man  half  of  his 
fortune  and  hi^  lUmriy  for  dWsenttng  from  the 
received  doctrines  o/  the  established  church. 
With  the  hpowledse  of  facts  like  these,  how 
sras  it  possible*  lei  him  be  allowed  to  a«k,  that 
be  (Mr.  6.)  should  hn#e  marie  any  such  agrees 
i«ent  as  that  imputed  to  him  (hear,  hear)  ?     A 
statement  of  s^  serious  a  nature  ought  not  to 
have  been  lightly  nade  m  tbe  quarter  to  which 
be  was  alluding. 

Mr.  Ri^ert99n  espressad  himself  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and 
cautioned  the  boua^  to  be  aware  how  they  ea- 
couragcd  too  much  the  prevailing  spirit  of  in- 
novatUui, 
The  pcHtiofl  was  then  bnougbt  up  and  read.- 

LORDS,  TvBSDAV,  JucT  &^The  Marquis 
of  Lmudnm  presented  a  iinllar  petition  to  this 
bouse.  He  expressed  his  astonishment  tliat  it 
should  still  be  wished  to  exclude  the  petitioners 
from  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  without 
there  being  on  record  any  case  in  which  their 
competence  to  dlschargr  the  duties  of  good  sub- 
jects could  be  questioned  t  and  (he  more  so,  as 
the  objection  to  tbem  was  founded  on  inferences 
drawn  from  scattered  judgfipentsand  the  words 
of  old  acts  of  parliameat,  without  any  proof 
that  the  opinions  of  those  persons  were  of  a 
nature  to  sanction  such  exdnsioa— without  its 
being  even  pretended  that  they  did  not  believe 
ia  thoae  principles  which  formed  the  foondatUm 
of  ail  morality — namely,  tbe  beliaf  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Yet  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  axprcssed  a  doubt  as  to 
the  eflkiency  of  a  statute  passed  for  the  relief 
•f  thesB  persons.  The  Unitarians,  therefore, 
now  prayed  that  they  aiigbt  be  informed  what 
their  situation  really  was,  that  they  might  know 
en  wbat  rcmditioos  they  owed  allegiance  as 
solii}ecti  of  the  naln.  The  petitioners  ao|;ht 
■ot  to  be  left  under  the  obscure  cloud  which 
■ow  hung  over  then,  and  which  he  hoped  neat 
itssinn  would  be  completely  removed. 
•  The  Lord  ChameMor  said,  that  if  the  law 
Innicd  out  as  it  waa  supposed  to  be,  he  would 
Ibea  rather  pass  a  law  for  the  benefit  of  those 
persons  than  otherwise.  When  the  question  of 
what  the  law  was  came  to  be  regularly  discus- 
■ad,  he  would  ftate  the  grounds  of  his  opinion 
Impacting  IL 


Lord  HolUnd  observed,  thai  the  learaad  losdl 

seemed  to  have  fiirgotlen  that  he  bad  sdieMjr 

twice  spoken  upon  this  subject  in  the  coene  etf 

the  present  session*    He  would  net  vctttiare  te 

say  that  the  learned  lord  stated  wbai  the  law 

was,  but  he  did  stale  it  was  such  om  owgbt  i* 

induce  the  house  to  pause  before  tbey 

an  aot  for  the  relief  of  the  Vnitaiiaas 

subject  of  marriage.  The  petilionera  bad 

the  only  manly  course  which  tiiey  ceald  adopti 

end  if  the  learned  lord  had  followed  the  «^ 

example  when  he  bad  doubts,  he  woeld  have 

stated  what  really  was  the  law,  and  aol  left  it 

to  be  understood  that  he  still  believed  these 

liable  to  be  punished  under  the  conaoo  law* 

This  was  a  snl^ect  which  called  for  leqalry,  «■ 

it  involved  the  interests  of  that  great  pQftiea 

of  the  community  which  consisted  of  diseealetei 

for  the  doubts  ihrowo  oat  did  net  aScct  the 

Unitarians  alone,  nor  even  other  pereena  who 

might  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity*  b«t 

every  description  of  persons  who  did  aot  baleeg 

to  the  Established  Church.    It  appeared  firem 

the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Foster,  of  Lord 

Mansfield,   and    of  Chief  Justice   Willes  — 

an  opinion  to  which  Justice  Blacksloiie  else 

seemed  to  assent — that  the  whole  di«»caiiag 

body  in    this   country  existed    by  anferaacc 

—  that  they  were  all  liable    to    be    indicted 

-^that  their  institutions,  for  the  parpeoes  ef 

charity   or  education,  all  stood  on  a  sandy 

foundation,  and  might  be  swept  away  by  tie 

law.    However,  on  the  late  discnvioB  of  the 

Catholic  question,  those  who  approved  aoesf  ef 

this  interpretation  of  lbs  law,  were  bs  llw  bnbil 

of  using  many  kind  expressiona  towards  d^ 

senters.    But  the  spirit  of  kindaeia  wUh  wbicb 

our  Protestant  brethren,  the  Dbseaien,  weie 

to  be  treated  was  plainly  dbowa  a  few  daye 

after,  when  a  part  ef  that  body 

to  ask  of  parlhunent  a  small  boin 

of  the  dignltariee  ot  the 

honour,  declared  was  not  merely 

petitioners,  but  to  the  clergy  ef  Ibe 

moot  also.    As  seen  es  the  bill  cane  la  he  di^ 

cussed,  up  jumped  the  learned  lord  aad  said, 

*'  Who  are  you?     I  have  Ceead  oat  a  law 

by  which  you  are  poeiihaMe— «  law  wl 

I  own  is  a  disgrace  to  the  booka,  bat 

proclaims  you  to  be  guilty  ef 

crime*'*     This  supposed   appUcatiaa   ef  tte 

law  to  Unitarians  was  fbaaded  ea  tbe 

—that  Christianity  is  fMurft^aad  parcel 

law  of   England  t  for  it    was 

deny  tbe  Trinity  to  to  deny  Cbristiaaity.    Oa 

the  first  of  these  points  be  sbeald  eay  tttde,  for 

it  formed  no  part  of  the  preeeat  qaeetfoa  t  bal 

as  his  attention  bad  been  diavni  to  it 

those  debates,  be  could  set  help  beiag 

ed  to  find  upon  what  aleader  gsoaade  it 

founded.    But,  wbat  was  tbe  aieasdagef 

maxim  }      If  Lords  lleymeod  and  Belt 

that  Christianity  was  part  aad  parcel 

law  of  the  land,  and  if  Lord  Mansfield 

language  more  precise,  that  revealed 

was  not  to  be  reviled,  and  that  to  revile  it 

punifbable,  it  followed  that  if 

were  legal  terms,  they  aMSt  have  a  legal 

ing  attached  to  tbeok    Waa  U  the  Hdy 

tures  which  constUuted  the  Chrtotiaoifty 

was  said  to  be  part  aad  parcel  of  the  law  I 

so,  then  no  persons  who  bailt  cbelr  foiA  aa 

those  Scriptures  could  be  said  So  deay  Cbrfod. 

aaity.    But  perhaps  the  Christiaaity 

that  which  existed  at  tbe  tisae  to 

origin  of  tbie  law  vuixia  rsfenad.    if  w«  i 
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Idrdflhlpt  wer«  placed  in  a  curious  dilemma, 
Ibr  Uiey  oiiglit  now  to  believe  in  tliat  fransub* 
tfatitiation  whlctat  every  person  was  called  upon 
to  abjure  l>efore  he  could  sit  in  that  hobte.  He 
wished  tlie  house  and  the  public  io  see  the  con. 
ieqo0BC«B  of  exteodin|r  the  applleatioif  of  this 
fnascim.  He  reminded  their  lordships  of  the 
Important  decision  in  the  remarliabie  case  of 
Mr.  Evans,  who,  being  lined  for  not  accepting 
an  office,  refused  to  pay  the  fine  on  the  ground 
that  he,  tn  taking  office,  would  be  required  to 
conform  to  die  Church  of  England,  which,  as  a 
Dissenter,  he  wovld  not  do.  He  was  answered 
that  bis  very  non-conformity  was  a  crime,  and 
therefore  conld  afford  no  ground  for  his  not 

e tying  the  fine.  But  it  was  decided  that  Mr. 
vans  was  not  obliged  to  pay  the  fine.  The 
ground  of  this  decision  was,  that  the  toleration 
act  gave  a  right  of  protection  io  all  Dissenters. 
Since  the  puslng  of  the  late  act  relative  to 
IJnitaiians,  tbose  persons  stood  in  the  same  ^- 
tnation  as  all  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
If  the  toleration  act  did  not  protect  them,  it 
aJforded  no  security  to  any  members  of  any 
sect  whatever. 

llie  Lord  Chaneethr  said,  on  the  occasion 
alloded  to  he  liad  given  no  opinion  of  b!s  own 
on  ^  subject  of  Sie  law  as  it  applied  to  the 
Unitarians.  He  had  merely  stated  what  had 
actnally  passed  in  the  coarts  of  law  in  West- 
minster Hall. 

Petition  from  Mr.  CarlUe. 

COMMONS,  TvESDAT,  Mabcr  29.— Mr. 
Bwm€  presented  a  peUtion  from  Richard  Car- 
llle,  a  prisoner  in  Dorchester  gaol,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case:  from  the  statements  of  the 
petition,  it  appeared,  that  besides  complaining 
of  the  length  of  his  imprisonment,  and  his  in- 
competency to  pay  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon 
Mm  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  com- 
plained of  (he  conduct  of  Oovemment  in  seiz- 
ing his  books  under  a  writ  of  execution,  and  In 
retaining  them  stin  unsold  in  its  posseasion.  If 
the  books  had  been  those  prohibited  by  law,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  understand  tbe  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Government  continued  io 
pof^e^sion  of  them  ;  but  many  of  the  books 
soized  were  openly  sold  in  all  tbe  shops  of  the 
country,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  immediate  sale  by  the  officer  whd  had 
execated  the  writ  Among  them  were  250 
copies  of  Volrwjf^t  Huint  of  Empireiy  250  copies 
of  CobbttCt  Rejfister.  The  petition  stated,  that 
If  these  works  bad  been  sold  at  the  time  of  their 
selzaie,  they  would  have  produced  a  sum  which 
would  have  enabled  the  petitioner  to  pay  his 
fine.  If  this  were  so,  he  (Mr.  H.)  conld  not 
conceive  a  case  of  greater  hardship.  As  a  sin- 
cere friend  io  religion,  he  had  always  thought 
that  the  interference  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Vice  Society i  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
petitioner,  bad  been  productive  of  great  mis- 
cldef  I  and  he  W"s  sorry  that  -the  right  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Peel)  had  not  long  since  taken  m^-asures 
Io  put  an  end  to  the  punishment  which  the  pe- 
titioner was  at  present  enduring.  The  petl* 
tloner  oaghleither  to  have  his  property  restored 
to  Idm,  or  to  be  liberated  immediately  from  the 
prison  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  immured. 

Tbe  jUtome^'OtnenU  said,  that  the  property 
which  bad  been  taken  on  Uie  premises  of  tho 
petitiooer,  was  not  at  present,  nor  had  it  ever 
been  io  the  hands  of  Grovemment.    It  was  in 


the  possession  of  t^  sherlift  $  and  if  they  wer# 
retaining  it  improperly,  the  petitioner  bad  hia 
remedy  against  them.  Indeed  the  petitioned 
had  already  brought  an  action  against  the  she- 
riffs, in  which  he  had  obtained  either  mere  no** 
mioal  damages,  or  else  a  verdict  on  which  ft 
was  Impossible  for  him  to  found  any  niterior 
measures.  It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  if 
the  sheriffs  sold  the  publications  taken  In  Mr. 
Garlile's  shop,  they  sold  them  upon  their  own 
responsrbility  for  their  contents.  He  was  sure, 
that  if  the  petitioner  would  point  out,  either  to 
the  sheritfs,  or  to  Mr.  Collingridge,  the  second- 
ary, any  book  which  they  could  sell,  without 
running  the  risk  of  an  indictment  for  blasphemy, 
these  books  would  instantly  be  exposed  to  sale. 
In  the  meantime,  it  was  unfair  to  assume  ffiat 
the  sheriffs  had  acted  incorrectly.  Their  con- 
dvct  had  been  sifted  by  the  Court  of  Kbg's 
Bench,  and  had  been  pronounced  to  be  perfectly 
correct. 

Mr.  Peel  would  merely  say,  that  nothing  was 
more  difficult  than  to  lay  down  a  rule  how  long 
an  individual  should  be  Imprisoned  for  non- 
payment of  a  fine.  To  say  that  a  prisoner,  who 
was  incompetent  to  pay  a  pecuniary  fine,  should 
be  released  at  once,  would  be  to  offer  a  pre- 
mium for  the  commission  of  misdemeanors.  His 
release  must,  therefore,  depend  Upov  other  clr- 
cnmstances — such  as  the  mildness  of  hia  beha- 
viour, his  conformance  to  the  discipline  of  his 
prison,  and  his  general  character.  Now  nothing 
could  be  more  violent  and  improper  than  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Carltfe,  and  that  was  the  chief 
reason  why  he  had  not  felt  himself  jMtified  In 
interfering  on  hu  behalf.  He  had  given  orders 
for  the  release  of  Mary  Ann  Carlile,  who,  like 
her  brother,  had  been  detained  in  prison  fof 
non-payment  of  her  fine.  Her  conduct  had  been 
the  reverse  of  that  of  her  brother,  and  he  had 
therefore  recommended  that  she  stiould  be  dis* 
charged.  In  order  that  the  house  might  have 
some  grounds  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Carlile,  he  would  stale  that 
Mr.  Carlile  had  g'rveo  him  notice,  that  after  a 
certain  day,  which  he  named,  he  should  CoAsf 
der  himsielf  illegally  detained,  and  should  feel 
himself  justified  in  murdering  any  governor 
(hat  might  be  appointed  to  guard  him.  Besides 
tbi&,  he  had  corrupted  many  individuals,  both 
in  the  prison  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  abd  had 
gloried  in  being  able  to  continue,  as  before,  his 
daring  violations  of  the  laiv.  If  he  had  nhc 
stained  from  such  representations,  and  had  sub* 
mitted  patiently  to  Uie  discipline  of  the  prison, 
he  (Mr.  Peel)  might, perhaps,  have  consented 
to  discharge  the  petitioner ;  but  when  his  con« 
duct  was  of  the  most  violent  and  intemperate 
description,  he  was  bound  to  take  it  info  con<* 
sideration  before  he  consented  to  limit  the  period 
of  his  imprisonment 

The  petition  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Trursdat,  Ji7i?E  2. — Mr.  Brougham  present- 
ed a  petition  from  Richard  Carlile,  and  six 
other  individuals,  whose  names  he  mentioned. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  they  had  heenpto* 
secuted,  and  were  immured  in  different  prisons 
of  the  country,  for  not  being  Christians  accord* 
ing  to  the  forms  of  the  established  church,  and 
for  stating  their  reasons  why  they  were  not  so  i 
and  they  prayed  that  the  house 'would  rescind 
the  various  sentences  which  had  been  passed 
against  them,  and  admit  tb^m  to  the  same  tolet« 
ation  that  was  enjoyed  by  other  Dissentersk 
If  o  one  who  knew  him  (Mr.  9roaghatt}  wonld 
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i|tfiMHj.tetJM}«r«»  iocUned  to  patroDiie 
^mk  ipecloft  of  indeceiit  ribaldry,  iuch  as  had 
^cacunowi^timcft  introduced  In  these  discussions. 
V^^opsidered  tocb  ribaldry  to  be  a  crime  in 
if^vty  aB4.to  be  the  very  worst  mode  which 
9>cild.  be  adopted  to  propa^te  any  kind  of  opi- 
nions^  For,  suppose  the  party  who  held  such 
i^pioioos  to  be  right,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  conn- 
try  to  be  in  the  wrong,  the  expression  of  them 
m  ribald  or  indepent  language  was  calculated 
U>  affront  the  feelings  and  rouse  the  indignation 
of  those  whom  he  ought  to  conciliate  rather  than 
offend,  if  be  wished  to  make  them  proselytes.  He 
tbcxefore  said,  that  if  these  petitioners  were  right, 
tb^most  Muwise  step  thi'y  could  take  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  doctrines,  would  be  to  attack  the 
|ec;eived  doctrines  of  the  country  in  low  and 
«4}UfrUous  language.  At  the  same  time  he  thought 
that  the  law  ought  not  to  press  too  heavily  upon 
ike/n  because  tbey  appeared  to  be,  in  a  certain 
degree,-  enthusiasts  and  fanatics ;  and  tolera- 

S'op,.  as  w^l  as* expediency,  required  that  tbey 
lould  not  be  subjected  to  tbat  degree  of 
punishment  which  would  entitle  them  to  be 
f  pnai^ered,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others, 
as.  martvrs  to  the  principles  they  professed. 
If  tbey,  bad  taken  a  bad  way  to  attack  the 
^eligio^  of  their  country,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  us  not  to  take  a  bad  way  to  defend  it  i 
and  the  worst  of  all  possible  ways  would  be  to 
indipt  Mverer  punisiiment  than  their  offences 
required.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  cnard 
himself  against  misconstruction,  he  would  say, 
that  he  could  conceive  no  harm  as  likely  to 
^crue  to  religioj;!  from  fair  and  free  discussion  ; 
and  that  uotU  the  mode  of  discussion  became  so 
offensive  as  to  excite  against  it  tbe  feelings  of 
almost  every  man  in  the  country,  prosecutions 
fyr  blasphemy  .were  among  the  very  worst 
methods  of  defending  religion.  That  was  hu 
(deliberate  and  sincere  opinion,  and  he  could 
qai'dlv  conceive  any  instance  in  which  toleration 
coiUcf  be  carried  too  far,  either  to  the  religion 
professed  or  to  tbe  persons  professing  it 

'  Mr.  Petl  agreed  that  the  prosecutions  should 
not  be  instituted  on  the  score  of -religious 
opinions,  so  long  as  those  oploions  were  ex- 
Dressed  In  fair  and  temperate  language;  but 
qe  cpntendcd,  that  as  soon  as  they  vented  them- 
fl^K-es  iji  scurrilous  attacks  on  established 
institutions,  tbey  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
cUif  authorities.  He  mnintatned  that  the  libels 
poDlished  by  Carlile  and  his  fellow-petiltoners 
trere  of  the  description  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
ipembei^(Mr.  Brougham) — they  were  revolting 
to  tbe  feelings  of  every  moral  man  in  the 
Country,  and  were  therefore  properiy  selected 
fbr  prosecution.  He  did  not  see  how  Mr. 
Carlile  could  be  well  bold  up  as  an  object  of 
mercy  to  the  Crown.  So  far  from  expressing 
any  contrition  for  the  offence  be  had  committed, 
li«  gloried  In  it,  and  not  only  boasted  that  he 
would  continue  to  repeat  it,  but  actually  car- 
rl6'd'^is  boast  into  execution.  To  his  sitter, 
MaryiTitn  iDflrfM*,  tbe  mercy  of  the  crown  had 
been  extended;  and  she  had  shown  herself  not 
undeserving  of  It,  by  refusing  to  deal  any 
further  in  the  blasphemoas  publications  of  her 
brother. 

'  Sir  P,  BitrAvtt  protested  agahiat  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  rt.  hon.  Secretary,  that  a  man 
i|rho  was  suffering  punishment  for  religiowi 
Opinions,  should  not  be  entitled  fo  anr  mitiga- 
tion of  It,  imlem  he  tamed  hypmrfite,  and 
retracted  the  opinions  6e  believed  to  be  true. 
'  Afr.  JIfoncJt  ridiculed  tbe  Idea  of  defending 


rel^ion  by  prosecoting  blaaph^iny*  Tkora 
no  law  in  America  against  blaspbetty,  and  yet 
be  believed  that  no  countiy  in  the  world  was 
more  free  from  what  waa  generally  called 
blasphemons  publications. 

Sir  JP*.  Burdeli  contended,  that  «poo  th» 
principles  laid  down  by  his  learned  friend 
oelow  him,  and  agreed  to  by  the  ri^ht  boo. 
Secretary,  all .  prosecutions  for  religtoaa 
opinions  were  Inexpedient.  It  was  a^re^d 
on  all  hands  that  religions  oplnloni  oogbt  to 
be  tolerated  so  long  as  tbey  were  expressed  la 
temperate  language  |  but  it  waa  now  argned 
that  as  soon  as  those  opinions  were  so  expressed 
as  to  disgust  every  honest  mind,  then  they  oegfct 
to  be  visited  by  punishment.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  under  such  circumstances  they  oaght 
not  to  be  noticed,  because,  if  tliey  were  so 
poisonous  as  was  represented,  tiiey  carried 
along  with  them  their  own  antidote  (hearfb^u}. 
It  was  his  opinion,  tbat  if  Mr.  Carlile  bad 
been  left  to  himself,  and  had  not  been  pfo- 
lecnted  by  the  Government,  he  would  at  ^^s 
moment  have  been  totally  unheard  of;  wliereas 
b  V  prosecuting  him,  the  Government  had  given 
hun  a  notoriety  which  be  could  not  otherwise 
have  acquired,  and  had  got  themselves  into  a 
scriu>e  from  which  they  found  some  difllcalty  ia 
gettmg  out  He  thought  that  tbe  inflictiofi  of 
great  severity  on  any  man  for  hb  opToiMis,  no 
matter  how  offensive  they  might  be,  was  the 
most  certain  way  not  to  wean  him  from  "but  to 
confirm  him  in  raose  opinions. 

The  petition  was  then  laid  upon  diela^le. 

Mr.  Brougham%  in  moving  that  it  be  printed, 
said,  that  so  far  was  the  punubmetit  inflicted 
on  these  petitioners  from  having  put  down  pnV 
lications  of  this  obnoxious  character,  l^t  ther 
were  now  sold  openly  in  alt  parts  of  ibe  towi 
(hear).  It  had  been  stated,  that  if  the  disc\!«> 
sion  of  religious  truths  were  calmly  conducted, 
it  ought  to  be  permitted.  A  wonoerful  adnn»> 
sion  truly !  why,  where  would  be  the  use  of 
discussion  if  tbe  argumont  was  to  be  all  «m  me 
side  (bear)  ? 

Mr.  Hume  wished  the  rt.  hon.  Secrelary 
(Peel)  would  answer  one  question— was  aol 
this  country  the  only  country  in  Europe  wbere 
individuals  were  at  present  imprisoned  for 
religious  opinions?  He  recollected  the  Ifaac 
when  this  country  was  filled  with  gladness  and 
rejoicings  because  the  inquisition  was  abollAed 
in  every  country  in  Europe  i  hot  ifoor  pf%»a« 
continued  to  l>e  filled  as  tliey  were  at  preseiM, 
with  individuals  suffering  for  rellgiotts  opInlMis, 
England  would  succeed  to  the  vacaat  poet  of 
inquisitor-general  for  Evrope,  than  wbicft  be 
could  conceive  nothing  more  derog«toff  l#  IH 
interests  and  honour  (Iwar). 

Mr.  Peel  declared  it  was  qnite  ridlcvloasfo 
talk  of  the  prisons  of  the  conntiy  b«l«f  fflJ«d 


with  sufferers  for  religions  opinions, 
was  notorloos  that  tlM^were  not 
eleven  persons  confined  for  blasfdw snogs 
lications;  and  of  that  oailiber  only 
bedn  prosecnted   since   kli  accealoa 
present  office  (hear). 

The  jtHcmey-Gemeni  defended  tbe 
which  had  been  pursued  by  tbe  law*oi 
tbe  Crown  with  regard  to  these  petltlJnwa. 
contended  that  the  prosccotbmiwbicli^bBd ' 
instituted  against  them  had  ' 
soppressing    blasphemous    pnblicslieai, 
argaed  that  It  iras  onfhir  to  blanB9 
keeping  them  In  prlMn,  #hea  they 
signed  to  It  by  a^ienten^  fn  theCovrt  of 
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Benck,  asiiiiif  oat  of  thoie  proaecation*.  Thejr 
wvra  aott  of  them  impriwiied  for  •ellio|^  Pal- 
mtr'fk  PHrndpUM  of  Nahnret  and  he  would  say 
that  a  iiiorehorrible,hIasphemoui,  and  iicorrilous 
libel,  than  that  work,  had  never  iitued  from  the 
presa  of  apy  coyntry.  The  j  oriei  who  had  tried 
these  petitioners  were  not  more  shocked  by  the 
work  itself,  than  bv  tbe  manner  in  which  the 
parties  had  ventnred  to  defend  it. 

hfr.  Brougham  did  not  blame  the  law-ofliders 
of  the  Crown  for  prosecuting  these  individnals, 
bat  rather  for  leaving  them  nnprosecutrd,  till 
their  otTences  had  risen  tosnch  a  height  as  to  be 
thought  fit  ground  for  altering  the  old  statute 
law  of  the  country.  He  did  not  blame  them 
for  prosecuting  Mr.  CarlUe ;  bet  he  did  blame 
Aam  for  bringing  down  sii  new  acts  upon  tbe 
coontiy,  without  trying  the  efficacy  of  those 
which  previously  were  in  existence.  Long 
before  tlipse  arts  were  passed,  Benbow  had 
kindly  offered  the  throats  of  several  individualB 
to  the  knife.  Why  had  he  escaped  prosecution  ? 
Jf  any  man  deserved  prosecution,  it  was  that 
iodivUlual  I  but  the  Government  abstained  from 
indicting  him,  and  others  who  were  equally 
culpable  with  him,  in  order  that  they  might 
repeat  their  offences,  and  so  afford  a  pretext 
for  innovating  upon  the  constitution.  It  had 
been  said  that  prosecutions  were  not  instituted 
because  Juries  would  not  convtcL  He  had 
always  said,  that,  though  juries  might  not  be 
inclined  to  convict  for  libels  against  the  Govern- 
ment, tbev  would  be  ready  enough  to  convict 
for  libels  inciting  to  assassination.  With  regard 
to  Palmer's  PrimeipUs  of  JVa<vr#7-a  work 
which  he  had  never  read— -he  would  undertake 
to  say  that  it  was  not  half  so  bad  as  any  pnbli- 
ration  of  either  Hume  or  Gibbon.  .Yoltaire^s 
works  were  full  of  ribaldry  and  indecency,  and 
yet  he  had  never  heard  that  they  had  been 
prosocuiod  for  corrupting  the  morals  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town  (a  laugh).  If  works  of  this  description 
were  to  be  proiecuted,  he  thought  that  the 
proaecotions  should  be  directed  to  the  wDrks 
read  by  the  rich,  instead  of  being  confined,  as 
they  now  were,  to  work»  read  exclusively  by 
Ihepoor. 
lie  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

TnvnsoAT,  Junb  90. — Mr,  Brougham  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  Mr.  Richard  Carlile— 
a  pemon  who  would  be  considered  as  worthy 
of  coamiseretion  by  every  man  in  whom  pre- 
iodicc  had  not  entirely  obliterated  the  htU 
inga  of  hamanity.    The  unfortunate  individual 
for  whom  he  now  presented  the  petition,  had 
been  assailed  for  the  vehemence  of  his  senti- 
montB,.bnt,  for  his  part,  he  viewed  that  vehe- 
mence, ccmstdcring  all  its  features,  as  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  by  which  the 
petitioner  had  been  actuated.    He  would  ac- 
kaowledgn  that  the  petitionor's  vehemence  had 
exceeded  Iris  pmdenco  i  the  fact  was,  that  the 
potitioaer  bad  not  acquired  the  orthodox  pm* 
denre  of  nuiking  all  sentiment  and  opinion  bear 
upon  certain  worldly  points.    The  petitioner 
had  boon  suflisring  an  imprisonment  of  three 
>onn,  with  a  fine  of  XJSm.    Tbe  three  yean 
mwM  expire  upon  the  Ifith  of  November  nezti 
he  hap'^'*  that  when  that  dav  arrived,  his  Bla- 
{Mty  •  Mlaisten  would  be  lodnced  to  liberate 
this  volmppy  victim  from  Us  long  and  dreadful 
iaeareermtiiia.  He  (Mr.  Braugham)  would  take 
m^am  MmB«»lf  to  say,  that  our  lawn,  with  the  on- 
ppohstem  that  had  been  cast  upon  them  ior 


merciless  rigour,  had  never  vritnossnd  a  caae  of 
sucb  harsh  and  protracted  confinement  far  any 
libel,  however  atrocious.  If  the  Government 
would  continue  to  insist  upon  this  unhappy 
man's  renUining  in  gaol  until  he  paid  his  enor- 
mous fine,  he  Iwd  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  would  re- 
main in  hb  dungeon  to  the  end  of  his  life,  were 
that  life  to  extend  to  thrice  the  usual  period  of 
human  existence.  A  fine  so  utterly  dispropor. 
tioned  to  the  means  and  circumstances  of  the 
offender  no  man  existing  bad  ever  heard  of. 
Tbe  very  nature  of  a  fine  implied  a  ratio  to  the 
culprit's  means  of  paying  it,  otherwise  tbe  word 
fine  would  be  only  a  guilty  means  of  accom- 

Elishing  the  mi^t  abominable  objects  of  tyranny. 
D  the  present  case  it  was  quite  preposterous 
to  consider  for  an  instant  the  amount  of  fine  in 
any  poisible  relation  to  the  prisoner's  means  of 
paying  it    He  did  not  at  all  concern|^imself 
with  the  opinions  of  the  petitioner.     Wnatever 
those  opinions  were,  tbe  unhappy  man  had  a 
right  to  the  observances  of  humanity  and  justice, 
and  before  being,  under  the  pretence  of  a  fine, 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  he  had  at 
least  the  right  of  being  heafd  before  the  house. 
Mr.Carlile's  petition  stated,  that  he  had  been  en» 
trapped  into  an  offence  which,  from  the  obscure 
and  equivocal  nature  of  the  laws,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  know  was  an  offence.    The  Act 
of  1813  protected  that  numerous  class  of  per- 
sons that  fanpugned  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Trinity. 
Now  Mr.  Carllle,  with  thousands  of  others, 
.imagined  that  the  ver^  essence  of  Christianity 
was  the  Trinity,  and  if  the  law  allowed  a  man 
to  impugn  the  one,  he  was  by  consequence  per- 
mitted to  deny  the  other.    This  construction 
had  been  put  upon  the  Act  of  the  fifty-third  of 
tbe  late  King  by  thousands  of  the  most  sealous 
Christians,  and  by  many  persons  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.    Mr.  Carllle  had  acted  upon 
this  generally  received  notion ;  yet  his  mistako 
of  a  law  so  equivocal,  or  at  least  so  genernUr 
mbnnderstood,  had  exposed  him  to  an  impri- 
mnment  which  was  unexampled  In  this,  and 
perliaps  in  any  country  of  civilixod  Europe. 
Mr.  Carllle  had  urged  these  arguments  to  the 
Court  of  Law  from  which  he  had  received  his 
extraordinary  sentence.    Tbe  petitioner  went 
on  to  state  that  the  King's  Bench  had  told  hl« 
tbe  offence  of  blasphemy  was  punishable  at 
common  law;  he  found  the  aathority  of  Sir  M. 
Hale  to  be  in  support  of  that  opinion,  whereas* 
on  looking  back  to  my  Lord  Coke,  a  more  an- 
cient, as  well  as  a  higher  authority,  he  found  it 
laid  down  that  blasplMmy,  heresy,  and  schism, 
were  punishable  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  be. 
cause  such  offences  could  not  be  taken  cog- 
nizance of  by  the   conunon   law.      He  (Mr.  , 
B.)    wished    to    guard    himself    against    the 
impression,  that  in  what  had  fallen  from  him  hi 
l^d  in  the  slightest  degree  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Carllle,  or  thn 
manner  in  which  those  opinions  had  been  pro- 
nnlgated.   He  thought  It  was  the  duty  of  every 
member  to  present    any  petltioa  respactlhlly 
worded,  witkout  being  deterred  by  a  foar  oif 
being  mixed  up  with  the  case  or  conduct  of  the 
petitioner. '  It  was  no  offence  against  the  law 
to  entertain  any  set  of  opinions,  oldMr  upon  re- 
ligions or  political  sulyects ;  neither  was  it  any 
to  discnss  them,  provided  they  were  discussed 
with  decency  and  prapilety.  If  a  snan  were  an 
atheist  or  an  hifidel,  it  was  his  mlsfbrtune,  not 
hit  faolt ;  but  if  he  indocentlv  and  improperly 
pnbliiihed  those  opinions,  then  be  was  aaen^io 

4  U 


to 


onbitofl'  liOTABLisfrMEiTT.-^ 


lUfat. 


4*^  the  l^t  ^t  Ml  ctfttitry,  H«  ^hoaM  look 
ifpiii  4in  «tlief«t  or  an  Inftdel,  If  fliera  were  any 
■ttcb,  wUfapity,  not  with  blame ;  and  he  should 
oontfAer  him  to  be  a  rarii  man  who  woald  na- 
dertake  to  poniA  the  free  dbcuaiioo  of  aneh 
Mjocts,  provided  that  diicuMion  were  con- 
ducted with  decency,  «•  he  conildersd  that  dii- 
cuMion,  instead  of  beina  lojuriooi,  would  be 
beneficial  to  religion.— The  petition  waa  read, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Cfoil  Offices  held  by  the  Clergy. 

afller 


a  few  obaermtiooa  on  the  geaeral 
f  eoiraoe  of  allowlog  olepi^nieB  to  hold  civil 
offices  In  corporations,  and  to  aria  them- 
selves up  In  secnlar  affairs,  moved,  **  that  an 
bumble  add  rem  bo  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  he  might  be  graclouslY  pleased  to 
direct  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  In 
holy  ordera  of  the  church  of  England,  holding 
offices  in  Dorough  or  city  corporations,  setting 
forth  the  names  of  the  offices  they  hold,  with  the 
name  of  the  city  or  borough  in  which  they  hold 
4iiem  I  also  whether  the  holder  be  a  beneficed 
•clergyman,  and  irhether  he  holds  more  bene- 
fices than  one,  and  how  many  i  and  alsa  stating 
irhether  he  be  resident  on  bis  benefice  or  not^ 
Dr.  PAiUfoiera  opposed  the  motlotf,  as  at  best 


Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  that  if  It  should  appear 
firan  these  returns  that  the  clergy  were  neglect- 
lag  the  duties  belonging  to  their  character,  to 
engage  fai  others  that  wers  alien  to  it,  the  house 
might  then  consider  how  far  it  ought  to  kiier- 
fhrs  to  prevent  such  neglect  in  future. 

Mr*  FUl  said,  that  he  should  oppose  the  mo- 
tion, te  conae^iuence  of  the  observation  which 
had  jutt  fallen  from  the  hon.  member.  If  the 
object  were  to  disqualify  clergymen  from  hold- 
ing civil  offices,  it  would  be  more  fair  to  the 
house  to  hring  In  a  bill  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose, than  to  entrap  it  into  such  a  measure  by 
taere  Implication. 

Mr.  /V«to  BakMer  said,  that  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  such  a  bill  as  the  rt.  hon. 
gent,  suggested.  It  vHioId  be  neces«ary  that 
these  returns  should  be  furnished. 

Mr.  C.  Wyun  eulogised  the  general  conduct 
•f  the  clergy.  He  recommended  the  hen.mem- 
^r  to  withdraw  his  present  motion,  and  to  bring 
the  question  it  involved  fairly  before  the  houae  t 
not  with  rafference  io  any  partkolar  Instance, 
but  on  the  general  principle  of  the  eligibility  of 
the  cWrgy  to  civil  offices. 

Sir  JMn  NempaH  concurred  In  the  recom- 
aMOdation  -of  the  preceding  spenke r. 
'  After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Humtj  the  gal- 
lery was  cleared  for  a  division,  when  there  ap- 
pealed—-For  the  motion,  4— Against  it. 
Minority,  Ig. 

Dr.  Free*s  Cttse. 


LORDS,  FaiDAT,  Juifs  Si.— Lord  Dmert 
presented  a  peUlion  from  the  churchwardens 
luid  othara  of  tho  parish  of  Sutton,  in  the  county 
i>f  Bedford.  It  appeared  that  in  4814-15  Dr. 
^rea  had  been  appointed  to  the  living  of  Sut- 
ton, In-  Bedfordshire.  Soon  a  Tier  his  appoiat- 
nienty  circoamlances  took  place  of  so  disguat- 
|Bg«  MNture  ai  to  provoke  the  ladignaiioa  of 
IhopAriAioQeas.  Not  only  did  the  petitioners 
complain  of  scenes  which  they  had  witnessed, 
^t  tkry  aimed  ihal  the  clergymaa  had  opooly  |  standing  ptevoiM  bal 


nboQt  him  a  number  sf  niogltlmalo  dMi«to 
Application  had  been  made  on  Ike  aabject  to-m 
right  rev.  prelate,  whom  be  now  anw  In  Ua 
place  in  the  house.  That  rf|^t  rev.  prelate 
directed  proceedings  to  be  Institnted  agalatf 
Dr.  Free  in  the  court  of-  Arches.  The  lenrwefi 
judges  of  that  court  had  ndmittod  the  trath  of 
the  charges  r  but  by  the  act  of  €eo.  IIL  the 
tim^  for  proceeding  against  a  clei^gymaa  for 
Incontinence  waa  restricted  within  very  narrow 
limits.  A  doubt  was  enlerUlned  i^ether  the 
period  might  not  be  enlarged,  and  that  queo- 
tion  vras  brought  before  the  proper  coort.  Tho 
petiaoners  prayed  that  the  time  for  iosUtvlinf 
proceedings  might  be  enlarged.  He  hoped 
that  the  rt  rev.  prelate  vrtfuld,  in  the  cooraa  of 
the  present  session,  take  some  deeisiTe  itep  oo 
tMs  subject 

The  Bishop  of  I^neahi  foh  as  etroogly  as 
any  man  could  the  gross  immorality  which  was 
complained  of  by  the  petitioners,  and  none 
more  anxiously  wbhed  to  put  an  end  to  It  by 
effectual  means.  Since  he  had  been  appolntrd 
to  the  see  which  he  had  now  the  hooonr  to  fill, 
he  had  folt  it  to  be  his  dutr  to  cause  an  loouiry 
to  be  made  Into  the  conduct  of  the  Individual 
mentioned  in  the  petition.  Finding  that  nil 
the  efforts  of  the  archdeacon  to  reclaim  him 
were  unsuccessful,  he  had  no  coune  left  but  to 
bring  the  case  into  the  court  of  Arches.  It  was 
hb  bounden  duty  to  proceed  in  this  matter  i 
but  still  he  must  say  that  it  was  very  hard  that 
a  bishop  in  prosecuting  such  a  case  fehovld  be 
put  to  an  expense  of  lOOI.  or  5001.  He  must 
also  observe,  that  he  concurred  In  opinion  with 
those  who  thought  that  Oe  statute  shooM  be 
altered. 

A  similar  petitioo  was  presented  on  the  same 
day  to  tbe  House  of  Commoas  by  Mr.  J,  Smitk  f 

And  on  Thursday,  June  90, 
f  Mr.  Put  said,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
petition,  hi  had  desired  the  King's  proctor  to 
report  to  him  the  progrem  of  the  proceedtags 
in  question;  and  that  officer  had  Instmcted 
him,  that  in  consequence  of  an  appllcatloa 
which  had  been  made  in  the  canse  to  the 
court  of  King*s  Bench,  the  proceedings  at 
Doctors'  Commons  were  necessarily  retarded 
fi>r  the  present ;  but,  as  it  was  likely  that  the 
iisue  to  be  tried  in  the  King's  Bench  would 
come  oh  at  the  ensuing  session  of  that  court. 
It  was  most  probable  tbe  cause  wouM  bo 
remitted  to  and  discussed  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical court,  in  the  beginning  of  the  neat 
term.  He  was  further  Idforawd  by  the 
King's  proctor,  that  in  the  meantime  no  aiop 
which  he  could  take  would  have  the  eCeci  of 
expeditlqg  the  bearing. 

London  TUhes. 

COMMONS,  MooDATfFsB.  li^Tho 
rUFn  of  Lrfwdon  appeared  at  the 
aentad  a  petition  from  ths  coi 
doo  fur  amending  the  act  of  ^onry  ¥  ill.  fo- 
specting  tithes  within  Che  cibr  of  L—dasi 

.Mr.  Alderman  ITood  comptaloed  of  ttmiflev- 
anco  imposed  opooaoaM  narl^s  io  tkooty  by 
thfroxorbitaot  denmad  of  9b.M.  lo  the 
for  tithe.  He  hoped  the  rt.  hoik  fOotTO 
Peel)  would  faciiltato  the 
wen  ,  as  he  didiaat-  yeari  io  the  caaa^of  ooo  of 
the  partihos  in  Holhonk 

Mr.  PmI  said,  that  la  mtmf  of  te«lly  fo* 
he  understood  tha 


ONVBCB  WTXMUBBumxv.^Lmtiim  TUkui 


en 


lorishUMiers,  and  in  none  bad  the  clerfy  miide 
he  full  demand  complained  of,  but  on  tbe  con- 
jfmry  contented  tbemselves  with  li.^  ft.  6d., 
lod  in  a  few  instances  li^Qd.  in  the  pound. 
Wherever  the  demand  of  Ss.  9d«  had  been  made, 
4.  was  done  by  lay  impropriators*  So  that  be- 
ireen  tbe  clergy  and  their  flocks  there  preyail- 
«d  that  good  onderstandinf  which  did  not  re- 
loire  the  interposition  of  the  lerislalore.  Be- 
udes,  be  thought  that  any  compulsory  reduction 
>f  tithe  would  only  have  the  effect  of  raising 
Jb»  rent  pro  tanto  upon  the  tenant,  without  oav- 
jig  the  inhabitants  from  payment  of  tbe  addi- 
tional sum. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  remarked  that  the  obsev- 
vatiun  of  the  rt.  hon.  gent,  respecting  the  ad- 
f  ance  of  rent,  did  not  apply  to  tlie  generality 
jf  tenants  in  London,  for  they  mostly  held  long 
teases,  and  would  of  coarse  immediately  pro6t 
from  being  released  from  this  exorbitant  de- 
mand, which,  considering  the  amooot  they  paid, 
far  exceeding  other  parts  of  the  country,  was 
an  excessive  grievance. 

TcESDAT,  Mat  17. — Mr.  Alderman  Wood 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  London  Tithe 
bill.  He  said  it  appeared  to  the  promoters  of 
this  measure,  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  have  an  examination  into  the  merits  of  the 
subject  befiuro  a  committee  of  the  house.  The 
palish  was  willing  to  leave  the  question  to  .be 
decided  by  an3'  individual;  or,  if  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor would  send  it  for  trial  by  a  jury,  they 
wonld  be  content  with  that  ;  but  they  resisted 
the  enormous  claim  made  by  tbe  rector  for 
payment  of  tithes  under  a  deed,  the  enrolment 
of  which  could  not  be  proved,  according  to  tho 
provisions  of  tbe  statute  of  Henry  YIII. 

Mr.  Conrlonmy  thought  this  was  an  extraordi- 
nary attempt  to  interfere  with  tbe  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. By  an  act  of  tbe  S7th  Henry  YIII. 
it  WAS  enacted,  that  a  decree  therein  mentioned 
should  be  enrolled.  By  that  decree  a  rate  of 
%.  9d.  in  the  pound  was  made  payable  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  tiihes,  by  tbe  inhabitants  of 
certain  parishes  in  the  ciry  of  London,  included 
in  thnt  act.  From  (liat  period  to  the  presient 
these  tithes  bad  been  dealt  with  by  the  persons 
entitled  to  them  as  they  would  have  dealt  with 
rent-charges,  or  any  other  property  to  whiih 
tbeir  title  was  unquestionable.  With  respect 
to  the  enrolment,  the  evidence  of  presumption 
with  respect  to  an  event  which  took  place  S(X) 
^ears  ago  would  be  admitted  in  this  as  h  must 
us  every  other  case.  In  the  year  1647,  an  issue 
was  tried,  in  which  the  question  of  the  eorol- 
tnent'  had  arisen,  and  the  jury  upon  that  occa- 
sion found  that  the  decree  bad  been  duly  en- 
rolled. MTould  the  house,  after  this  finding* 
entertain  a  bill,  the  preamble  of  which  set  forth 
f  be  assumption  that  there  had  been  no  such  en- 
volmeflt  (bear,  iiear)  ?  He  hoped  that  such  an 
iDfiingement  on  private  property  would  not  re- 
ceive the  sanetion  of  the  legislature,  and  that 
tbe  parties  would  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
going  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  W§mn  opposed  the  bill,  because  the  prin- 
cipir  upon  which  it  was  founded  might  be  ap- 
plied iA  »hake  the  iiossession  of  all  the  private 
ftoperlgr  Ihrani^ut  the  kingdom.  If  tbe  deci- 
Mmi  ia  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  elsewhere  had 
hfVk  irreng,  let  en  ^peal  be  breught  'to  tbe 
Home  of  Lords,  bnt  he  would  net  consent  that 
A^A^^n  of 'ibiaheiise  sbealaiie  opened  to  an 
«iltv|it  ttfce  thnlvbkh  Waa  made  bribe  )ier- 
thiebiiL  He  hiri  nftcii  thoagbt 


thnt  even  Ibr  public  pni^mn  Ihthttnte  had 
been  too  ready  te  inlerfere  with  pr&vale.Bto^ 
perty  ;  but  in  all  tbeae  ittitances>a^  tbould  bf 
remembered  that  n  full  compensation  hnd  been 
made  to  the  persons  interested.  ;    !. 

Mr.  C^ler^  said  he  had  been,  iafbrmed.,  thn# 
upon  tile  triel  to  which  tbe  hon.  member  (Mt» 
Courteney)  alluded,  the  enrolment  bad  notbeen 
brought  into  question.  He  agreed  that  it  watf 
of  tbe  deepest  importance  to  preserve  tbe .riglHfl 
of  property,  and  to  maintain  old  and  settled  de- 
cisions. In  tbe  case  of  the  fire  of  Londonj  the 
parliament  had  dealt  with  the  property  of  the 
church  for  the  benefit  of  churchmen ;  be  thought, 
therefore,  that  they  might  now  do  so  for  the  re^ 
lief  of  the  parish.  Last  year  be  had  carried  « 
bill  providing  a  compensation  for  the  rector M 
St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  having  Che  ooncurtf 
rence  of  tbe  Duchess  of  BucCleocb,  and  thi» 
Bishop  of  London^  he  bad  experienced  bo  dHi4 
culty.  He  wished  for  the  trial  of  an  issue^  -fsv 
tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  question  of  the 
enrolment,  upon  which  the  whole  subject  tutu-' 
ed,  and  which  would  put  an  end  to  nM  Uili 
gation.  -»    •  ' 

Mr.  CourienMy  explained,  and  referred  t«  th^ 
report  of  tbe  case  tried  in  1647,  by  which  it  o^ 
peered  that  the  question  of  enrolment  bad  beed 
raised,  and  decided  in  the  nffirmative.  ^   -^ 

Mr.  Peel  could  not  bnt  pnniect  that  thirbiU 
had  been  drawn  by  the  hon.  Alderman  (WoM^ 
himself.  At  the  period  of  the  act  tbecl^gy 
made  the  same  complaint  as  tbev  did  no#,  tiSu 
**  the  citlxens  for  their  present  rlohes  were  Very 
stout,  and  weald  not  pay.*'  The  act  had  been 
passed  in  consequence  t  end  now  the  cilineat 
of  the  present  day,  not  leu  stout  nor  more  wlk 
ling  to  pay  than  those  of  Henry  VIII.'s  tbne 
(a  laugh),  came  down,  backed  by  the  beiu  aU 
derman,  and  asked  the  house  to  violate  thi 
rights  of  private  property.  During  the  prae^lil 
session  an  amicable  arrangement  had  beep 
made  lie t ween  the  lector  of  the  parish  df 
Bishopsgate  (now  the  Bishop  of  Chester)  «hA 
his  parishioners.  He  was  willing  that  every 
thing  which  was  practicable  should  be  6aAb  to 
effect  such  arrangements  wherever  similar  dit» 
putes  existed,  but  he  opposed  a  bill  vrfaich,  Hke 
the  present,  attacked  private  rights. 

Mr.  Alderman  l^ood  said,  that  the  meainre 
before  the  house  had  not  been  resorted  to  imlil 
all  means  of  obtaining  the  trial  of  an  Issue  hall 
been  attempted  and  failed. 

Tbe  bill  was  rejected  without  a  dlvhdon.     • 

MoNDAT,  JvvE  6. — ^Mr.  CaUrtfi  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
St.  Olave  (Hart  Street)  Tithe  bilU  This  waea 
bill  to  settle  the  disputes,  which  had  le  frequently 
occ  urred  in  tbe  pariah,with  respect  to  the  amonat 
of  the  tithe.  When  the  preient  ln<tenibe«t 
came  to  the  living,  tbe  tithes  did  notexoeed 
S30I.  They  had  since  been  gradually  improved 
until  they  amounted  to  the  eopnneuB  sum  of 
22(X)1.  By  tbe  present  bill  it  was  proposed  to 
settle  a  fixed  sum  of  18001.  a-year  on  the  incum- 
bent now  In  possession,  and  with  such  provision 
he  was  satbned.  Tbe  patrons  and  paHshionsvs 
were  satisfied  ;  but  a  difference  bad  arisen  as 
to  what  should  be  tbe  smn  to  be  paid  to  tbe  fu- 
ture incumbent.  The  parishioners  agreed  to 
give  him  the  sum  of  IflOOL  n-year,  but  the 
Bishop  of  London  Hfriied  te  have  It  fixed  at 
18501.  Now,  when  It  was  conddeted  that  the 
parish  eotisisted  of  only  175  dweniti|:.binise^» 
Mid  tb4t  dM  eMef  duty  Wee  perfemed  by  sf  t^ 
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PUBLIC  ifiSriLVCTi6S.— London  VnivertUy. 

of  1001.  m-vear»  b«  thought  I 


ft  ii'  I'l  .  :»• 

jfLtfi,  ^at  «  iKila^y 

I^OOL  a-y<;ai^  a  very  liberal  allowaoce.  How-  I 
flrafa  jf  the  hill  were  allowed  to  fo  into  a  com- 
^aittee,  eoine  satitCuclory  airangeineots  might 
be  made  oa  that  tubjecL  The  hon.  member 
then'  went  on  to  contend  at  lome  length  that  the 
•am  of  Si.  9d*  in  the  pound  wai  much  loo  great 
to  he  demanded  fur  tithe,  and  particularly  ob- 
jected to  it  on  the  ground  that  Uie  decree  under 
which  it  wa«  claimed  had  never  been  enrolled, 
and  therefore  was  not  valid  in  law. 

Or.  PhiUhnore  objerted  to  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  unJer  the  name  of  a  private  bill  it 
jirai  a  direct  spoliation  of  private  property. 
The  decree  under  which  this  tithe  was  claimed 
Jliad  been  enrolled  and  actcfd  upon  in  many  in- 
stances, and  was  binding,  as  it  was  meant  to 
be,  on  all  those  parishes  to  which  it  stated  it- 
self 10  apply. 

y,  Mr.  Denman  supported  the  bill,  and  con- 
tended that  the  decree  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
never  been  enrolled — that  in  the  commissions 
and  arbitrations  under  Edward  VI.  and  James 
'.and  Cbarlcs  II.  for  regulating  the  tithe  in  se- 
veral pariJibes  In  London,  the  decree  was  not 
e%en  mentioned,  which  it  undoubtedly  would 
liave  been  if  it  were  considered  to  be  in  force 
,al  the  time. 

Mr.  Peel  thought  that  as  the  matter  involved 
a  grave  consideration  of  law,  it  ought  to  be 
(left  to  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  instead  of 
being  considered  in  Parliament,  where  it  might 
introduce  a  moft  dangerous  precedent  of  inter- 
ference in  private  property.  The  arrangement 
propdfeed  by  the  parish  might  be  liberal ;  but 
as  it  was  permanently  to  aflect  the  property  of 
the  church,  the  consent  of  the  Bisbop  of  Lon- 
don ought  at  least  to  be  obtained  for  the  com- 
promise. At  all  events,  he  thought  the  subject 
had  better  be  cnnaidercd  in  the  Court  of  King^s 
Itonch  than  in  the  llonse  of  Commons,  uules^ 
they  meant  to  set  a  bad  precedent,  which  would 
apply  as  well  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  toll  in 
Co  vent-garden  as  to  the  party  in  this  case. 
The  parties  might  arrange  a  bill  next  session 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Jin  Calcrtft  begged  the  hoote  to  recollect, 
that  the  whole  bnsineas  for  which  the  parish  was 
willing  to  pay  1,8001  a-year  was  performed  by 
.090  curate  for  1001.  (loud  cries  of  bear) ;  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  parish  disputes,  which  had 
kept  the  parishioners  from  attendance  at  the 
church,  and  that  this  bill  would  heal  them  alL 

The  house  divided,  when  the  numbers  were, 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  65. — Against 
'|t,  36. — Majority  for  the  second  rea'ling,  19. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Urtiversities*    Police    Bill 

MoNOAT,  JuifB  80. — On  the  report  of  the 
Universities*  Police  hill,  a  conversation  ensued 
on  the  clause  for  enabling  constables  to  arrest, 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  University  to  impri- 
son, for  one  month,  any  prostitute  or  lewd  wo- 
man, found  walking  in  the  streets  of  Oxford  or 
Curabridge,  who  could  not  give  a  good  account 
of  herself. 

Mr.  J,  fflUianUt  Sir  F,  Sitrdett,  Mr.^fter- 
crpmftfe,  Mr.  Hams,  and  Mr.  Jfmdir,  opposed 
the  clause,  as  giving  too  great  a  power  to  con- 
«tables.  Mr.  Peel^  Dr.  PhiiUmwei  And  the  S»- 
lieilor-Generat  supported  it,  aa  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  educauon  and  morality  In  the  Uni- 
iTfrsities. 


On  the  motion,  **  Tliat  these  amendmaiits  be 
now  read  a  second  time,** 

Mr.  J,  fVilUamM  moved,  that  the  words  **  fhb 
day  six  months'*  be  inserted,  instead  of  the 
word  •*  now.** 

The  amendment  was  negatived  vithonta  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  y.  William*  then  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  words  **  not  giving  a  gocid  ac- 
count of  themselves,**  be  omitted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inserting  *'  behaving  themselvea  in  a 
riotous  and  disorderly  manner.** 

For  the  original  clause,  37. — Against  it,  9l— 
Majority  88. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  tiiK 
to-morrow  (and  was  then  passed). 

LORDS,  MoiroAT,  Jons  ST.— The  Earl  of 
Skaftihwry  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Uni- 
versities' Police  hill,  which,  being  carried,  he 
moved  that  the  bill  should  pasa. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  the  bill,  and 
more  particularly  the  clause  which  enacted* 
that  any  prostitnte  found  wandering  about 
should  be  deemed  a  disorderly  person,  and 
should  be  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  vagrant 
But  who,  under  this  provision  at  once  vague, 
unjust  and  cruel,'  was  to  determine  who  should 
he  deemed  a  common  prostitute  ?  Under  that 
pretext,  any  woman  wno  happened  to  be  walk- 
ing in  the  public  walks  might  he  apprehended. 
His  own  wife  might  go  strolling  about  from  co* 
riosity,  ond  If  taken  up,  not  like,  or  from  5-igbt 
might  be  unable  to  <ay ,  who  she  wan.  He  ahoald 
move  that  the  clause  be  omitted. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  defended  the  chnse, 
which  he  considered  necessary.  In  his  time, 
although  it  might  he  otherwise  now,  thcyoaag 
men  were  not  allowed  to  wander  about. 

Lord  Lauderdale  moved  that  the  word  **  wan- 
dering** be  left  out,  and  the  words  ^  acting  in 
a  disorderly  manner**  be  substituted  In  Its  stead 

For  the  amendment,  13. — Against  It,  8. — Ma- 
jority, 5. 

London  Universiiy. 

COMMOKS,  TnunsDAT,  Mat  Ml— Mr. 
Brougham  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  eoAblo  cer- 
tain persons  to  establish  a  college  or  nBiTCnhy  in 
the  city  of  London.  The  object  of  this  nalver- 
sity  was  to  bring  the  advantage  ai  liberal  eda- 
cation  within  the  reach  of  those  who  eovtd  aoc 
aflTord  fo  send  their  children  to  Ozfiiwd  or  Cam- 
bridge. He  assured  the  house  that  ft  was  net 
the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  thin  bill  to 
throw  the  slightest  impntatioD  oa  lbs  cowdnct, 
the  acouirements,  the  capacity,  the  talents,  or 
the  principles  of  those  who  presided  In  iboar 
two  learned  establishments.  That  was  so  f^r 
from  being  the  case,  that  many  of  the  proaH»- 
ters  of  this  bill  were  distinguished  omameeis 
of  the  two  Universities. 

Mr.  Pesl  understanding  that  no  discmaioo  ai 
present  was  to  take  place,  merely  rose  to  gnard 
against  the  probability  of  his  being  sopposed 
fo  favour  the  hill,  because  he  had  not  oppemd 
It  in  his  present  stage. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  should  be  suryr if  d  if 
any  opposition  were  made  to  a  bill  of  which 
the  sole  object  "was  to  put  education  wtiMn  the 
reach  of  the  middling  classes  of  society,  mHk 
out  paying  tBOl.  or  3001.  a  year  fbr  each  of  tbrir 
children  at  the  UniversitteSL  He  wiahrd  to 
enable  the  middle  clasws  to  ptoevre  tboc  edo- 
cation  at  a  cheaper  rate,  which  ibeir  n 


4ieir  4Mi«PBAken»Uieu'  farrierHaod  their  black* 
mitlM  were  now  getting  almost  for  notbin|;  at 
Iho  diiereat  iaatitvtioBS  whichbad  recently  been 
erveted  for  tbeir  ioktraction. 
Leave  wai  then  given  to  bring  In  the  bill. 

Fkidat,  Jdnb  3.  —  Mr.  Brcmgksm  moved 
Cdt  leave  to  withdraw  hit  bill,  with  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  it  forward  ai  a  private 
bill.  The  alteration  bad  become  neceisanr, 
owing  to  certain  regulations  of  the  hoose.  As 
great  miaapprebensions  had  gone  forth  respect- 
ing the  measure,  be  should  explain  both  what  it 
was  not  and  what  it  really  was.  In  the  first 
place,  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  incorporate 
a  company,  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to 
bold  lands  and  issue  shares*  and  make  such  eze- 
.cudve  arrangements  as  the  case  reouired.  It 
would  exonerate  no  individual  from  the  common 
rcspoosibiKty  for  the  whole  of  the  company's 
debts.  The  promoters  of  it  had  no  intention  of 
appljring  fur  exclusive  privileges ;  of  creating 
feUowsfipsf  conferring  degrees  or  honours ;  of 
nbich  the  two  Universities  were  now  in  posses- 
sion. The  plain  object  was,  to  enable  thou- 
sands of  penoas  in  Londop,  who  could  not,  from 
maoj  causes,  give  their  children  a  college  edu- 
cation, to  educate  their  families  in  the  only  way 
which  accorded  with  their  habits  and  lituation 
of  life.  The  expense  of  a  University  education 
put  it  quite  out  of  most  men's  reach.  It  could 
not  be  bad  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  on  the 
lowest  estimate,  for  less  than  2001.  a-year; 
without  including  collateral  expenses,  which 
often  involved  worse  than  mere  pecuniary 
conequeaces  in  their  train.  He  spoke  from 
the  very  highest  authority  when  he  declared 
that  the  expense  and  dissipation  at  the  two 
Universities  was  so  great,  that  if  not  checked, 
it  bid  fair  to  imure  those  learned  bodies.  To 
sncb  a  pitch  had  this  system  been  carried,  that 
great  pains  were  being  taken  to  check  it.  He 
nodentood,  too,  that  other  great  improvements 
were  in  progress  at  both.  In  fact,  that  classical 
otndies  were  more  attended  to  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  severer  sciences  at  Oxford--a  change 
beneficial  to  both.— The  object  of*  this  bill  was 
to  enable  the  people  of  this  metropolie  to  bring 
homm  a  good  and  cheap  system  of  education 
to  their  own  doors.  According  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed, their  children  might  have  the  benefit  of 
iectores  on  the  icicoces,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
for  aboot  101.  a-year,  instead  of  1801.  or  8001. 
in  these  branches  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
prafosiors  ibould  have  sinecures,  for  their  gene- 
ral salaries  were  not  to  exceed  from  801.  to  1001. 
a-ycar,  except  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
Oriental  prefeHorship,  and  perhaps  one  other  i 
they  were  mainly  to  depend  upon  the  success 
of  the  school.  They  were  not  to  have  houses, 
or  take  boarders.  One  great  result  of  this  new 
college  would  be,  the  formation,  on  cheap 
terms,  of  a  good  medical  school.  All  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  this  could  only  be  had  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  hospitals.  Such  schools 
might  be  had  perhaps  in  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
or  Manchester,  but  in  London  only  could  means 
be  found  of  rendering  one  generally  useful. 
Tbe  importance  of  medical  schools  was  no  lea 
Iblt  in  civil  society  than  in  tbe  navy  and  ansy. 
In  thie  esublishmeat  there  was  to  be  no  reli- 
«iooa  lest,  nor  any  theological  professorship  i 

a^^^T^''^^  ^^  ^l  ^*^  r«at  Uni^er- 
ailtaa,  ^  the  seminaries  for  the  relinous  edu- 
^•Om^  diiMBtaff,  were  better  adapted  for 


Tax  ptf  NevQ^qpers^  Src.  ^ 

ivch  a  purpose.  Theolpgy  was  the  only  branch 
of  education  not  hiclnded^ln  Vil&ifltM.^n^y^ 
prbposed  that  the  govemiAeut -pf  thjb  "^dlfe^ 
should  be  vested  in  ajrbverno)',  ortbiiirihah^ul* 
Some  si^ch  oflicer.  And  Id  a€ket  dffecthrs,  wMi 
other  proper  ofllcerA,  to  Whom  tbe  dbeSplitio 
of  tbe  college  was  to  be  intrusted.  He  burped 
this  explanation  would  remove  thi^  many  igai^ 
takes  which  were  felt  respecting  tbe  bill  w%ii*b 
he  meant  to  bring  in  hereafter. 

Mr.  jr.  A.  Taylor  defended  tbe  system  of 
education  at  Oxford,  with  which  he  had  been 
for  more  than  40  years  acquainted,  and  insisted 
that  they  had  made  the  utmost  strides  to  inn 
prove  it,  according  to  the  growing  lights  of  the 
.  times.  He  was  in  the  habit  o(  going  to  Osford, 
j  and  he  knew  that  the  discipline  of  the  young 
men  was  unexampled,  and  cottld  not  be  exceer 
ed.  Indeed,  every  thing  was  done,  which  dis- 
cipline, science,  and  literature  could  a^cdm'- 
plish.  Habits  of  reading  and  study,  formerly 
unknown,  were  establlihed  in  the  colleges. 
Noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  rank  now  com- 
monly  took  real  degrees  of  M.A.  t  whereas, 
formerly,  persons  of  their  rank  never  thougbt 
of  taking  any  but  honorary  degrees.  A  great 
many  foolish  notions  had  got  abroad  about  the 
idlenem  and  dissipation  of  the  Univenities ;  but 
the  specimens  of  science  and  learning  which 
thoie  venerable  Institutions  bad  sent  fiorth, 
within  the  last  40  years,  were  their  best  apolo- 
gies. He  fblt  sure  that  all  the  liberal  views  of 
bis  learned  friend  must  fail,  without  a  specif 
of  discipline  which  could  not  be  attained  1^ 
London. 
The  order  was  then  discharged. 

Tax  on  Newspapers,  S^c. 

Thuubdat,  Junb  S. — Mr.  Brougham  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  a  bookseller  of  the  name 
of  GiflTord,  of  Paternoster- Row,  praying  that 
tbe  boose  would  give  greater  means  of  circula- 
tion to  cheap  publications  on  science,  phlloso- 
phv,  and  literature,  by  diminishing  tbe  dnty  Ob 
printing  paper-^y  reducing  tbe  tax  On  adver- 
tisements — ^by  lowering  the  exorbitant  du^ 
on  qewspapers,  and  by  allowing  periodical 
publications  to  be  conveyed  by  the  post  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  on  payment  of  a  moderate 
sum  for  postage,  not  exceeding  in  any  case,  fba 
amount  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle transmitted.— Ordered  to  be  printed, . 

Tbe  Chanctlhrofthe  Extkequer  having  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  receiving  ^  report 
upon  the  Newspapers*  bill, 

Mr.  HwoM  wished  to  submit  one  alteration 
which  he  conceived  would  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  The  bill  reduced  the 
duty  upon  Supplements  to  newspapers  con- 
tatidng  nothing  but  advertisements,  from  S^.  to 
2d.  and  he  wisbed  to  reduce  the  whole  doty  |o 
the  same  sum.  He  wisbed  the  house  to  con- 
sider the  great  iiyustice  the  present  high  duty 
did  to  all  who  advertised,  and  to  tbe  commer- 
cial interest  generally,  bv  diminishing  the  nona- 
ber  of  papers  circulated.  The  stamp  dnty  at 
present  upon  each  paper  was  4d.  which  was 
reduced  by  discount  to  3)d.  rather  more  than 
the  half  price  of  the  entire  paper.  In  1814  an 
additional  duty  of  one  penny  had  been  laid  oq, 
but  by  the  raturos  upon  the  Uble,  it  wovid  be 
seen  that  so  far  from  this  increase  of  duty  oc- 
raaioQing  any  increase  of  revenue,  the  iievenu^^ 
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f pndtolng  «U  tbt  cirriuiHiteDCM  of  iImi  couiw 
(ry«  liad  lince  that  period,  dinaniihed.  Frpm 
1806  to  1814,  the  iQcreaae  in  ne«t|Niper  r«ve* 
nue  1»d  amounted  Co  SSOjOOOl.  i  bat  in  the  year 
1815,  when  the  duty  wot  raised,  the  amoant  of 
faicreaae  wob  only  4,0001.  In  the  whole  nine  mc* 
ceediog  yean,  inttead  of  beinc  10,0001.  if  the 
incceaae  of  revenue  had  been  in  ratio  to  tbo 
aui^mentation  of  the  ux.  This  was  m,  renurlu 
able  instance  of  an  increaie  of  tax  occaiioa- 
In; ,  not  an  increase  of  revenue,  bot  a  decrease 
of  consumption.  It  was  necessary  for  tile  dlo- 
iemination  of  Information,  that  tliere  slwold 
exist  a  number  of  newspapem,  and  the  plan 
which  he  recommended  would  have  the  effect  of 
freatly  facilitating  the  distribution  of  that  in- 
rormation.  By  reducini^  the  duty  on  Snpple* 
nents,  they  would  benefit  two  or  tlirce  papers 
only,  without  at  all  relieving  the  others*  Ho 
called  upon  the  rt  hon.  gent,  to  look,  at  the  < 
effect  which  the  redaction  he  (Mr.  Home)  pro- 
posed would  have  npon  advertisements  of  com- 
mercial sales.  He  would  instanre  the  caset 
of  Liverpool  and  Philadelphia.  The  commerce 
of  the  former  place  was  six  tinea  greater  than 
that<4>f  the  latter,  and  yet  the  number  of  news* 
papers  in  Philadelphia  was  six  times  greater 
than  Omt  in  Liverpool.  In  America,  some 
mall  charge,  pei4iapB  6d«  was  paid  for  each  ad- 
vertisement, and  the  paper  itself  cost  three 
half-pence,  and  yet  the  nnmber  of  advertise- 
ments published  In  Philadelphia  alone  was  70 
times  greater  than  tte  nmnoer  published  ia 
Liverpool.  If  the  doty  were  redvcod  to  Is., 
so  that  an  advertisement  mij^ht  be  inserted  at 
St.  or  Ss.  instead  of  6a.  or  Ts.  as  at  present,  the 
Increase  in  the  number  both  of  papers  and  ad- 
vertise mepis  would  more  than  moke  up  the  de- 
ficiency. He  approved  of  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  did  awoy  with  any  limi^  to  the  size 
of  the  sheet.  But  why  make  a  half -measure  of 
it  ?  Why  not  at  once  adopt  his  plan,  when  it 
was  clear  that  it  woold  in  no  way  dimini»b  the 
revenue  ?  If  the  right  boo.  gent,  would  only 
adopt  hla  plan  for  one  year,  he  would  guaran- 
tee him  against  any  lorn  (a  laugh).  If  he 
would  only  try  It  for  a  tingle  year,  and  it  was 
not  then  found  eflTcctive,  then  he  (Mr.  H'.'me) 
would  aHseat  to  any  alteration  which  the  right 
hon.  gent  should  tbtok  fit  to  propose.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
W<**'4  **  Supplement"  be  omitted  in  the  first 
'ssolution,  for  the  purpose  of  redncin|f  the 
stamp  on  all  newspapers  to  Sd. 

On  the  question  being  put. 

The  Chanceiior  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  If 
he  were  about  to  sell  an  estate,  he  should  not 
for  a  moment  object  tothe  hon.  member's  gua- 
rantee, but  where  half  a  million  of  public  re- 
venue was  at  stake,  he  must  excuse  him  if  he 
looked  for  sorpe  greater  securitv.  Besides,  the 
Newspapers  were  Mitisfied  with  the  proposed 
regulation.  The  hon.  member,  however,  ob- 
jected, that  lessening  the  duty  on  Supplements 
would  benefit  only  a  few,  and  was  an  ii\)ustice 
to  the  other  papers.  To  this  he  answered,  that 
he  lessened  a  particular  duty  npon  those  who 
Were  obliged  to  pay  It,  and  this  sorely  coald 
be  no  haMship  •non  persons  not  subject  to 
that  duty.  When  Be  considered  the  variety  of 
taxes  they  bad  dealt  with  during  the  session,  and 
the  number  of  reductions  which  had  been  made  i 
and  when  be  considered,  that  he  bad  had  m  nib- 
ble at  the  newspaper  duty  also,  he  could  not  at 
present  coownt  to  any  farther  redtfctlou.    Am 


to  thfe  dswid  a€  mmj  doafth  of  DOi>ni«|miit  time 
did  Bot  stiike  him  m  very  proboMe.  fltas  ttly 
a  woelt  olapiod  in  which  he  dM  not  receive 
specimens  of  new  pofcn  wMch  came  out  wMh 
a  brllliaat  proBpeistno,  promising  the  hi^mst 
advantages  in  the  way  of  informatkm,  and  oo- 
liciftiag  his  patfoaage.  He  had  not  yet  given 
it  I  but  this  would  seen  to  skew  that  the  ap« 
petite  for  that  opedee  of  amvsanMnt--or  lotel- 
iigence.  If  the  boa.  g«st.  woold  have  H  so—vraa 
aot  likely  to  be  stinted  by  the  ■mallncaa  «f  the 
provision  i  there  wer»abondaat  secaai  fbr  gra- 
tifylag  It  at  all  tliaes.  He  mot,  tlmr«lbre« 
under  these  circnmstaacet,  decllae  acceding  to 
the  amendment* 

The  amcttdmeot  wat  Aen  put  aad  Begatfvod, 
and  the  orglnalreielotioiM  agreed  to. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

Quaraniine  Laws. 


bad  aot 


WmuasDAT,  Mabch  30.--*Ou  tho  i 
the  QuarantlBe  Lawn  bUI  be  read  a 

Bfr.  J.  AaiM  said  that  he  eouildefea 
visions  of  this  biU  to  be  highly  anelal, 
only  sorry  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
thought  it  right  to  recoramead  still  farther  al- 
tenitioas  in  the  quaraotiae  laws.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  more  might  have  been  dooo  iihb 
safety.  Dr.  Maclean,  who  had  hod  gf eater  op» 
portnnities  for  examiniag  the  natam  of  the 
plague  than  any  man  Hving,  had  declared  It  aot 
to  bo  contagions ;  aad  had  likewise  atated  that 
the  'qnofltion  was  aot  so  mach  a  qaaofiea  of 
seleace  as  a  question  of  foct,  on  wUcb  any  mao, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  weighing  tostttiOQ  j,  was 
qnalified  to  decide.  It  bed  beoo  beUovedin 
England  for  many  yean,  that  tho  coatagloo  of 
the  plague  was  capable  of  be  log  ooBveyud  la 
clothing  and  in  goods  firom  one  couatiy  to  oao- 
tiier,  and  that  cotton,  either  In  a  raw  or  moan* 
Ikctured  state,  was  the  medfaim  by  wbicb  It  was 
most  easily  conveyed.  Now^  he  woa  able  to 
state  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  that  there  aerer  bad 
been  an  instance  of  the  contaglMi  of  fcrer  befiag 
conveyed  by  clothing  or  good*  of  any  kind. 
He  might  urge  asoi  proof  of  this  peoiticHK  that 
Holland,  which  of  all  our  comnoruial  vftvato 
traded  most  to  thorn  ports  of  the  VNwId  la  which 
the  plague  was  prevalent,  had  never  thought 
it  requisite  to  enact  any  laws  of  ibis  kiad  y  and 
what  was  called  qoaraatiao  la  Holland  aBouat- 
ed  to  nothing,  as  it  never  axteaded  to  mton 
than  three  or  four  days'  duratioa.  He  bed  a 
document  in  his  hand,  which  showed  that  a  ves- 
sel, fvhich  had  arrived  at  Amotndmm  or  odow 
otker  port  of  Hollaad  with  an  aaaound  biU  of 
health,  was  permitted  to  dischaigo  her  caffsu 
within  three  or  four  daya  after  b^r  avrivaL  As 
for,  therefore,  as  dm  example  of  Hollaad  weot, 
it  was  evident  that  no  daagp*  had  ariaea  Awm 
the  importation  of  gooda  firom  couatrioo  vMltrd 
by  the  plague.  He  woold  meatioa  aiM>tber  Ibrt, 
which  coold  not  he  diapated.  There  mm*  ae  la- 
stance  of  aay  inspector  of  the  lasaiwtioa  having 
any  fever  since  their  cxloteaoo  ia  thia  coaatry. 
Mr.  Tambull,  our  Coaaul  at  Marwlllea,  had  to- 
formed  Mm,  that  thougk  the  caaat  of  PMnen  In 
his  neighbourhood  was  pecnMaHy  Hoklo  so  mn- 
tagioo,  anppooiag  contBtglon  to  exist,  and  i 
vessels  were  alaMit  dally  arrtvteg  at . 
from  the  plaguocountrloi, 
of  any  axpurgatar  bavlag 
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wiio  wu  6p«iiiBf  a  Me  of  coiliHi,  girddefily  j 
Stopped  down  dead.    It  wn  mid  tkit  the  cen- 
tagloD  was  fo  itrooi^  tiiat  it  killed  hhn  inme- 
dietely :  bat  the  circamitABce  admitted  of  a 
more  natural  ezplanatioD  |  it  was  probable  that 
the  man  had  died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  With  re* 
gard  to  other  lacarettot,  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  make  the  same  inquiries,  bat  he  had  little 
doubt  that  if  they  were  made*  they  would  be  at- 
tended by  similar  results.    It  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Marlaan  and  other  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  that  at  Constant!, 
nople,  when  thousands  of  victims  were  dying 
of  the   pUgOG,  their  clothes  were  regularly 
sold,  and  worn  with  impunity  by  the  pur* 
clmsers  in  the  public  market.    At  Aleppo,  the 
plague  was  often  prevalent    From  that  city 
caravans  passed  with  goods  into  almost  eveiy 
part  of  Asia.    There  was  no  instance  on  record 
of  the  plague  ever  having  been  communicated 
by  means  of  those  caravans.    There  was  also 
considerable  intercourse  between  Turkey  and 
Persia;  and  though  the  former  country  was 
often  a  infferer  from  the  plague,  that  horrible 
viaitant  bad  never   made  its   appearance  in 
Persia.   Looking,  then,  at  these  fkcts,  he  would 
ask  the  house  to  consider  whether  no  better 
cause  than  contagion  could  be  found  fqr  the 
diffusion  of  tbe  plague.   Many  doubted  whether 
the  disease  which  ravaged  London  in  166i  were 
the  plague  or  not.    Yet,  even  if  were  the 
plague,  it  might  be-accounted  for  by  the  mode 
of  living  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land.   Th^y  knew  that  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth her  presence-chamber  was  strewed  with 
rushes,  and  that  the  usual  diet  of  tbe  ladies  of 
her  honsehohi  was  salt  fish,  hung  beer,-  &c. 
From  snch  circa mstances  it  might  be  easy  to 
conjecture  what  the  habits  and  diet  of  the  com- 
■on  people  would  be  in  little  more  than  half  a 
centory  afterwards t  and  under  such  habits  and 
•neh  a  diet*  coupled  with  the  want  of  cleanli- 
nesa  and  want  of  room  which  then  existed  in 
London,  it  could  not  be  surprising  that  a  fever, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  plague,  should  have 
aiming  up  and  difibsed  itself  widely.   Now,  let 
them  apply  these  circumstances  to  the  inhabi- 
taota  or  raiyma,  and  the  other  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.    In  thoio  places  the  same 
want  of   cleanliness,  the  same  disregard   of 
wholenome  habits,  the  same  carelessness  about 
diet,  now  prevailed  as  had  formerly  prevailed 
in  London,  and  were  in  themselves  sufficient 
lo  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  plague 
among  diem.    It  was  curious  to  observe  that 
the  maaoer  in  vrhkh  the  plague  arose  and  dis- 
appeaied  was  perfectly  consistent  with  these 
eausee.    It  generally  broke  out  in  the  poorest 
and  most  confined  parts  of  the  town,  in  sultry 
weather,  and  began  to  disappear  as  the  heat 
decreased.    Indeed,  if  it  were  not  dependent 
upon  such  canse,  it  was  evident  that  the  plague, 
supposing  it  to  be  contagions,  must  long  since 
have  depopulated  the  globe.    In  1811,  a  com- 
■littne  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state 
ot-  the  qaaraaline  laws,  and  that  conmittee  de- 
ferauned,  with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  that 
the  i^lngue  was  contagions.    In  looking  over 
the  evidenee  apoended  to  the  reports,  be  found 
tlwt  the  phyiicians  examined  befbre  It,  were 
ail,  with  two  or  diree  exceptions,  in  favour  of 
Ihnft  dactiine ;  and  be  believed  timt  It  was  upon 
i>u  wpiulons  expressed  by  the  physicians  mat 
the  cnmmiMee  fbnned  the  report  which  they 
alWwinds  tnbmittcd  to  the  house.    Since  that 
time  another  investigation  had  been  Inslitated 
into  the  subject,  and  tbe  last  investigation  dif- 
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fered  fh>m  the  fint  In  this  im^6rtdnit  parftcnli^ 
— that  on  tbe  first  none  but  cbntagibnisis  \u^ 
been  examined,  whilst  on  the  second  the  anlJL- 
contagionists,  if  be  might  use  such  an  express 
sion,  were  also  allowed  to  be  heard.     Tber^ 
was  this  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  contagionists, — they  agreed  with 
wonderful  unanimity  as  to  the  existence  of  con- 
tagion, but  differed  most  miraculously  in  theif 
account  of  its  nature  and  causes.  The  inference 
which  he  drew  from  that  circumstance  was—' 
that  the  ouestion  on  which  they  gave  such  round 
and  decided  opinions  was  not  properly  under* 
stood;  and  his  reason  for  making  that  state- 
ment was,  a  hope  that  the  moment  would  be 
hastened   by  it  when    their   former  inquiries 
might  be  reviewed  and  brought  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.    The  existing  system  of  qua- 
rantine   law,    unless  justified   by    necessity, 
could   be  justified  bv  no    other   reason.    I| 
was  prejudicial  to  the  best   interests  of  the 
country  ;  it  obstructed  commerce  {  it  impeded 
science  ;  It  was  injurious  to  those  who  travell- 
ed either  for  business  or  for  pleasure :  it  was 
connected  with  many  superstitious   feelings  s 
and  in  regard  to  the  increasiug  commerce  we 
were  now  carrying  on  with  Egypt,  it  would  be 
utterly  destroyed,  if  some  alterations  were  not 
made  in  our  quarantine  regulations.     Since 
1819,  many  medical  men  had  changed  their 
opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  contagion.     Br. 
Maclean  had  made  many  converts,  notwith- 
standing the  professional  jealousy  by  which  he 
was  originally  assailed.    Dr.  Armstrong,  who 
was  more  conversant  with  cases  of  fever  than 
any  other  physician  in  the  metropolis,  stated^ 
that  not  a  year  elapsed  in.  which  be  did  not 
visit  some  hundred  cases  of    typhus    fever, 
that  the  symptoms   of  it  were  tbe    same   as 
those  of  the   plague   in    Egypt,   and  yet  in 
no  instance  bad  he  ever  suffered  by  the  con- 
tagion.   It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  facts 
that  led  him,  (Mr.  S.)  to  express   his   regret 
that    Government  had    not   gone    further   in 
their    improvement    of   the    quarantine    sys- 
tem than  it  bad  done.     At  the  same   time  he 
must  mention  a  fact,  which  he  considered  as 
highly  creditable  to  Government  A  vessel  bad 
arrived  at  Liverpool  with  a  foul  bill  of  health. 
According  to  tbe  quarantine  regulations,  it  ought 
to  have  remained  fifty  or  sixty  days  without 
unloading  its  cargo.   Now  this  foul  bill  of  health 
had  not  arisen  from  any  of  the  sailors  ha  vine  . 
been  sick  on  the  voyage,  but  from  a  single  old  ' 
woman  having  died  of  fever,  which  some  people 
called  the  plague,  at  the  place  from  which  this 
ship  sailed.    That  circumstance  made  all  the' 
ships  foul  which  sailed  firom  the  place,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  several  of  them,  which 
had  cargoes  on  board,  did  not  sail  at  all.    The 
vessel  in  question  had,  however,  coipe  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  its  owners  making  a  suitable  re- 
presentation to  the  proper  quarter,  had  been 
allowed  to  unload,  and  had  since  sailed  on  ano- 
ther voyage.    He  thought  that  the  Government 
had  acted  very  wisely  in  dispensing  with  the  re- 
gulations upon  that  occasion,  and  he  trusted 
that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  exercise  a  simi- 
lar discretion  whenever  similar  facts  should 
seem  to  require  it. 

Mr.  Wallace  admitted  that  those  individuals 
who  were  formerly  most  convinced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  contagion,  were  now  much  inclined 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  opinions.  Still 
there  were  considerable  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come before  a  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at, 
like  that  at  which  the  hon.  member  wislMd  to 
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ari1?e.  It  frat  •vident,  that  ao  conunltted, 
wbiltt  medcial  men  itated  that  contagion  waB 
not  only  poiaible  but  probable i  could  bring 
themseWes  to  reccommend  to  the  house  to  re- 
move every  safeguard  which  existed  against  \U 
It  was  incumbent  upon  the  bouse,  when  the 
weight  of  such  authority  was  against  the  re- 
moval of  tlie  quarantine  laws,  to  act  with  pe- 
culiar caution,  especially  as  a  false  step  in  this 
case  mij^ht  be  attended  with  irreparable  in- 
jury. 

Mr.  H.  Oumey  said,  that  contagion  was  often 
capricious  and  unsettled  in  its  operation,  but 
there  was  no  climate  under  Heaven  which  was 
not  susceptible  of  its  ravages.  It  was  inconceiv- 
able to  him  how  any  persons  could  be  mad 
enough  to  wish  to  incur  the  risk  of  introducing 
the  plague  Into  England  for  the  sake  of  the  cot- 
tons of  Egypt  Surely  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  England  were  more  dear  to 
the  house  than  the  paltry  lucre  of  a  few  mer- 
chants at  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Bobhow  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
house  would  come  to  an  ezactiv  opposite  con- 
clusion from  that  of  bis  hon.  friend  Who  spoke 
lasL  The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
plague  of  London  flatly  contradicted  him.  AH 
the  phenomena  of  that  plague  agreed  with  the 
eharacter  of  epidemic,  and  not  contagious  dis- 
ease. Different  parts  of  the  town  were  in- 
Ibeted  with  it,  while  others  were  entirely  ex- 
empt. It  was  generally  fatal  to  new  comers, 
whUe  othen  were  not  alfected  at  all.  There 
were  portions  of  London  and  its  vicinity  where 
the  disease  made  no  appearance.  The  villages 
of  Hampstead  and  Higbgate  were  wholly  free 
from  the  malady,  though  the  intercourse  with 
the  metropolb  was  not  for  a  moment  su«pended. 
Another  similarity  was  most  remarkable,  and 
which,  in  his  judgment,  eztiaguUhed  the  veiy 
Idea  of  contagion,  that  the  plague  of  London, 
In  the  same  way  as  in  Egypt,  ceased  altogether 
when  the  disease  was  at  Its  l^eatest  height.  In 
Egypt  it  was  ascertained  that  the  disorder  de- 
creased as  tlie  waters  of  the  Nile  increased. 
On  wliat  principle  of  an  infections  disease  was 
It  possible  to  reconcile  such  an  effect  ?  It  was 
true,  that  fpr  some  years  most  eminent  profes- 
■iooal  men  did  liefieve  that  the  plague  was 
communicated  by  contagion.  But  when  the 
qneitlon  had  been  bronght  before  the  world 
recently,  some  very  able  men  had  most  laud- 
ably stated  that  their  Ideas  had  changed. 
Amongst  those  was  Dr.  Rnsh*  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  most  meritoriously  published 
a  recantation  of  hb  former  opinions,  as  the  best 
reparation  he  could  make  for  the  support  he 
had  given  previouriy  to  the  delurive  vievrs  of 
contagion.  But  it  was  a  mistake  to  state  that 
fai  ancient  times  the  plague  was  so  considered. 
It  was  only  after  the  council  of  Trent  that  such 
a  belief  prevailed.  Th?  most  accurate  inves- 
tigators bad,  in  bis  opinion,  satisfactorily 
proved  that  it  was  attended  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  characterized  epidemic  diseases. 
In  the  great  plague  of  Malta  in  1813,  it  was 
found  that  on  one  spot  of  that  iriand  all  the  re- 
sidents died,  while  in  another  village,  not  very 
distant,  none  of  the  Inhabitants  were  attacked. 
But  it  was  said  that  Dr.  Maclean  had  himself 
been  infected  with  the  plague  at  Constant!- 
nople— but  those  who  made  that  objection  did 
not  state  these  facts,  that  though  the  doctor  was 
afllicted,  yet  of  nineteen  medical  and  other  at- 
tendants, who  waited  on  the  sick,  and  actu- 
ally resided  In  the  Pest  House,  not  one  was 


attacked  {hear,  hear),  while  Dr.  Maclcaa,.who 
was  not  in  such  close  contact,  was  diseased.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  French  physidan.  Dr. 
Assalini;  had  inoculated  himself  with  the 
plague  virus,  but  the  infection  did  not  take 
place.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  repeatedly 
touched  the  pustules  of  the  deceased  soldters, 
and  with  perfect  security.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing his  own  conviction  on  the  point,  he  (Mr. 
H.)  still  considered  that  his  Miyesty^s  govern- 
ment were  quite  right  in  not  incurring  a  re- 
sponsibility— they  were  not  to  be  expected  to 
meet  the  alarm  which  the  terrors  of  certaia 
ladies  and  gentlemen  might  produce,  lest  the 
plague  might  be  brought  from  Alexandria  fo 
Liverpool  in  a  bale  of  cotton.  Tiiese  quaran- 
tine regulations  were  attended  with  a  very 
great  public  ezpente,  besides  a  great  commer- 
cial ligury.  The  regulations  against  the  com- 
mnoication  of  the  plague  at  Malta,  had  coftt  a 
million  of  money.  In  Spain,  a  very  great 
change  of  opinion  had  talben  place  relative  to 
the  character  of  the  yellow  fever.  It  was  true 
that  certain  physicians  in  the  Cortes  bad  con- 
tended for  toe  necessity  of  guarding  against  its 
spread  as  contagious.     But  the  whole  of  the 

{»rofessionaI  men  at  Barcelona,  where  Dr.  Mac. 
ean  was  at  the  time,  held  a  contrary  opioloa. 
With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  professional 
men,  there  were  many  reasons  why  much  con- 
fidence should  not  be  placed  in  their  conclu- 
sions. They  were  generally  under  sack  aliackles 
from  tbeir  very  calling,  that  ihey  were  rarely 
found  the  friends  of  improvemcat.  Bnt  he 
would  say  of  that  individual  whoae  name  had 
been  so  deservedly  eulogized  that  e^eaiag— 
he  meant  Dr.  Maclean  (hear,  hear),  tlmt  be  was 
one  of  those  extraordinary  persoos,  destined  ai 
well  firom  v%our  of  intellect  as  uaremitting 
exertion  and  industry,  to  create  a  great  change 
in  the  world,  and  to  whom,  in  future  ages,  the 
finger  of  the  historian  will  point  as  ikoe  of  lbs 
benefoctors  to  his  species  (tear,  bear). 

Mr.  JVmnt  said,  tnat  when  be  was  in  Cairo, 
he  was  given  to  understand  that  the  phkgae 
generally  broke  out  In  June— -fhe  Christisas 
believed,  rather  superstitiously,  that  It  was  al- 
ways on  Sl  John's  day.  But  the  fact  which 
was  believed  on  better  grounds  was,  that  it 
generally  broke  out  iu  the  quarters  of  tlie  Jews, 
who  bought  all  the  old  clothes*  and  aaaeog 
whom  were  the  parties  first  Infected.  The 
house  would  compare  that  (hct  with  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  considered  it  Impossibk 
that  bales  of  cloth  goods  could  commaaicale  iL 
As  to  the  fanciful  line  which  prevented  the 
march  of  the  disease  into  Upper  Egypt,  It  was 
his  peculiar  fortune  to  see  that  violated  also. 
The  line  itself  was  pnrely  imaginary,  and  the 
fact  had  no  foundation  but  that  of  Mabometaa 
superstition.  The  people  of  that  religioo  as* 
serted  and  believed  that  the  plague  coald  net 
pass  beyond  the  latitude  of  Mecca,  becanse 
that  was  the  city  of  their  prophet  Nowt 
when  he  was  making  Ms  way  thrasfh 
Upper  Egyptv  the  plague  was  ragbig  as  fair 
south  as  Mocha,  though  that  was  a  cIreuaK 
stance  which  had  not  been  known  before  widb- 
In  the  memory  of  man.  The  plagne  prevailed 
at  Alexandria  whll^  be  was  there.  A  sargeeo 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  disbelieved  tht 
theory  of  contagion,  and  went  among  the  pa< 
tientsin  the  hospital.  He  did  not  then  take 
the  infection,  but  wishing  to  posh  bia  experi- 
ments to  the  utmost,  be  got  into  a  bed  whkh 
had  been  occupied  by  one  who   bad  the  la* 
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fecHoa*  He  Iben  becam*  infected,  and 
ditd.         '  > 

Sir  £.  Wilton  Mid,  that  wheo  be  wai  in  E^ypt 
Ae  anoy  formed  two  divisions.  Tbe  one  which 
wa  lUtiooed  at  Alexandria  toolc  the  plague  i 
ik  other,  which  was  generally  in  motion,  was 
not  toQched.witb  It.  The  general  coigectore 
wu,  that  the  itationary  force  wat  infected  be- 
cause it  waa  permanently  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  epidemic  prevailed,  and 
the  moving  division  dia  not  continue  in  it  long 
enough  to  take  the  infection.  The  moving  di- 
TtfioD  of  the  British  army  passed  through  vil- 
lage* infected  with  the  plague  without  being 
bached  with  it.  Still  it  was  not  the  business 
of  foveroment  to  attempt  to  force  public  opi- 
nion upon  a  subject  of  this  nature.  They  ought 
rathv  to  endeavour  to  sooth  apprehensions, 
b'werer  ill-grounded. 

Mr.  Humt  said,  that  he  was  in  Alexandria 
while  the  plague  was  there,  and  that  the  irre- 
gularity with  which  it  was  known  to  break  out 
io  Egypt,  wliile  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
waa  quite  free  from  it,  proved  that  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  quarantine  laws  had  been 
enacted  were  not  correct 

Tbe  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Frioat,  May  1&—  On  the  motion  for  the 
houac  resolving  Itself  hiU)  a  committee  on  the 
quarantine  lawy  hlU, 

Mr.  J,  Smith  observed,  that  in  the  present 
tyitem  of  quarantine  there  were  obvious  ano- 
naliea  to  which  he  felt  It  a  duty  to  object.    So 
iselTectnal  was  it  to.  accomplish  its  ostensible 
objectt,  that  it  was  notorious  that  cargoes  were 
freoueatly  brought  from  the  Levant  to  Hol- 
land, where  a  different  and  milder  ayatem  of 
Quarantine  laws  prevailed,  in  order  to  effect 
toe  introduction  of  such  goods  with  the  most 
perfect  fkcilitj  Into  England;  and  yet  in  Hol- 
laad  tbe  plague  had  not  made  its  appearance 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  notwithstandbig  the 
peat  amount  of  imports  into  that  country ;  nor 
is  Prance  or  Eqgland  for  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred years.  He  did  not  now  mean  to  enter  into 
1^  history  of  this  question  |  but  he  might  be 
Allowed  to  notice,  that  in  1819,  several  medical 
tad  other  ezperfenced  gentlemen  were  exa- 
nined  upon  it    They  only  agreed  in  affirming 
^t  this  disease  was  contagious  (hear,  hear), 
but  in  no  other  point  did  they  concur.   In  1824, 
oAer  ladividttals  were  examined  i  but  the  only 
witoeoea  examined  before  that  latter  commit- 
tee were  they  who  were  decidedly  contagion- 
uts,  and  on  that  principle  all  were  agreed. 
One  should  have  ihonght  that  their  evidence 
would  have  concurred  on  that  topic,  therefore. 
Ko  aoch  thing.    Their  evidence  was  so  nnfa- 
vonrable  to  contagion  generally,  that  one  of 
<beB  pronounced  Great  Britain  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  it  eight  months  out  of  the  year.  Ano- 
ther medical  man,  of  great  eminence,  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  the  plague  ever  passea  Cape 
Kiniaterre.    Persons  of  the  highest  dutinction 
io  the  medical  profession  had  now  determined 
that  the  yellow  fever— that  scourge  of  other 
countries — codld  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  dread 
to  Great  Britain.    Upon  equally  high  autho- 
rity, it  was  novr  held  that  tvphus  fever  was  not 
contagions.     Upon  the  whole,  lie  considered 
that  it  was  impooaible,  with  propriety,  to  trust 
the  revision  of  these  laws  to  a  committee.   The 
^t  proceeding  dbould  be,  the  appointment  of 
e  romniasion,     consisting  of  medical    prac- 
titfonprs  partly,  and  partly  of  men  nf  general 


science  and  experience,  charged  to  collect  ani 
examine  into  facts  connected  with  the  propa.* 
gation  of  the  plague.  With  respect  to  the  recent 
fever  at  Barcelona,  the  most  eminent  phyri- 
clans  in  France  scuffed  at  the  Idea  of  Its  being 
contagions;  and  even  when  the  Cordon  Sani- 
taire  was  establiabed  with  the  ostensible  design 
of  preventing  its  diffusion,  they  knew  better 
than  to  believe  that  such  was  its  real  object 

Mr.  Htukiston  was  extremely  desirous  that 
the  public  mind  should  be  set  ai  rest  on  this 
subject  It  would,  unquestionably,  be  a  great 
advantage  if  the  whole  of  the  quarantine  law* 
could  be  done  away  with  s  bnt  die  facts  on  each 
side  of  the  question  were  so  strong,  that  It  was 
necessary  to  treat  it  vritb  extreme  caution.  It 
nould  be  highly  injurious  to  our  commerce.  If 
a  notion  should  get  abroad  that  we  were  dispos* 
ed  to  pay  nn  attention  to  the  regulations  wnlch 
other  countries  thought  fit  to  observe  on  this 
subject  The  mere  notion  that  we  had  Intended 
io  do  so,  had  already  had  the  eiTect  of  Inducing 
the  authorities  at  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  put  British  ships,  wherever  thej 
might  come  from,  under  quarantine.  He  had 
satisfied  the  ministers  of  the  Khig  of  Sardinia 
And  of  the  King  of  France,  that  his  IntentioB 
was  only  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  which 
existed  in  the  way  of  our  free  Intercourse  with 
their  ports,  and  the  regulations  which  thev  had. 
before  insisted  upon,  under  the  impression  to 
which  he  alluded,  had  been  In  consequence  re- 
moved from  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Marselllei» 

Mr.  JD.  Oilberi  said,  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  existed  among  men  best  qualified 
t«  speak  upon  this  sulrject,  and  the  whole  course 
of  past  experience,  enforced  tbe  necessity  of 
all  prudent  precautions.  The  black  assixe  at 
Oxford,  within  the  knowledge  of  every  man^ 
and  manv  other  Hi^tances  more  recent,  bat  not 
perhaps  less  remarkable,  proved  the  possibility 
of  infection  bf Ing  communicated  by  accidents 
in  themselves  extremely  trifling.  However  de- 
rirable  it  might  be  to  relax  any  restrictions  upon 
our  commerce.  It  was  not  less  imperative  to 
provide  against  the  possible  Introduction  of  con 
tagions  diseases  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Barton  was  of  opinion  that  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  contagion  In  tbe  Medi- 
terranean had  been  satisfactorily  proved.  The 
danger  of  that  contagion  bebig  communicated 
by  means  of  cotton,  was  considerably  lessened 
by  two  facts  t  the  first,  that  cotton  wae  always 
packed  in  tbe  sun,  at;d  the  effect  of  the  open 
air  was  such  as  to  jirevent  infection  |  and  next, 
that  the  first  effect  of  the  plague  was  to  deprive 
the  persons  seised  with  it  of  their  strength  i 
thus  no  man  suffering  under  It  could  be  em- 
ployed in  such  labour  as  the  packing  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Jimno  wished  io  know  whether  the  regu- 
lations adopted  at  Malta  were  continued  ? 

Mr.  HT.  Horton  said,  that  a  Board  of  Health 
had  been  established  at  Malta,  and  was  still 
continued  there. 

The  report  vraa  then  ordered  to  be  brovght 
up  on  Monday. 

TnuasDAT,  Mat  10. — The  order  of  tbe  day 
for  brinring  up  the  report  on  the  Qvarai^tini 
Laws  bul  Imving  been  read, 

8lr  I,  C^gfn  said  he  could  atait  ftem  his  own 
personal  observation,  tl'at  the  plague  was  con- 
tagions. When  he  was  at  Malta,  the  disease 
was  brought  to  Valetta  by  a  shoemaker,  in  some 
leather.  The  man  died,  and  ao  did  tbe  fonily 
with  whom  he  resided.    The  disease  was  looa 
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|)ttiiioiwced  Co  be  the  plagne,  and  tpread  rapid- 
%l  a&d  had  it  not  been  for  the  precaution! 
adopted  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  and  the  other 
*En(^i^  ofitert  on  the  spot,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  all  the  inhabitants  wou^d  have  perished. 
A  cordon  aaniiaire  was  drawn  round  Valetta, 
and  every  person  who  attempted  to  pass  it  was 
shot.  The  disease  was  at  length  subdued,  after 
five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  car- 
ried ofl*.  It  was  next  conveyed  to  the  island  of 
Goso*  in  the  clothes  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  died  at  Yaletta,  and  600  persons  were  de- 
stroyed in  that  island.  From  Gozo  the  disease 
was  carried  to  Corfu,  by  means  of  a  skein  of 
cotton,  which  was  conveyed  thither  by  a  youn|^ 
lady,  who  perished  with  all  her  family.  At 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Alj^iers,  it  was  tfie  custom 
of  the  Franks,  as  Christians  were  there  called, 
the  moment  the  plague  made  its  appearance,  to 
•shut  themselves  op  in  their  houses,  to  receive 
their  ft>od  on  the  roofs,  and  to  eat  only  stale 
bread,  for  new  bread  had  the  faculty  of  convey- 
in;  the  disease.  In  consequence  of  taking  these 
urecBUtions,  there  was  scarcely  an  instance 
known  of  a  Frank  falling  a  victim  to  the  plague. 
A  ship  sailed  every  year  from  Alexandria  to 
Algiers,  laden  with  the  clothes  of  those  who 
had  died  of  the  plague,  and  thus  the  disease 
was  continually  renewed.  We  were  in  the 
habit  of  Importing  a  great  quantity  of  cotton 
from  the  Delta,  aad  if  the  plague  should  pre- 
vail in  that  district,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would 
bo  brought  into  this  country  (hear).  All  ar- 
ticles coming  from  the  Delta  ought  to  be  scra- 
pnloQsly  examined  (hear).  A  writer,  he  saw, 
had  lately  maintained  that  the  plague  was  not 
contagious.  This  could  only  be  some  hyperbo- 
rean philosopher  with  a  hide  like  a  rhioocoros 
(a  laugh).  It  had  likewise  been  stated  that  the 
plague  faiad  never  been  introduced  into  England. 
That  was  not  correct ;  the  plague  had  prevail- 
ed in  Eofland  four  different  times,  and  180,000 
people  had  been  carried  off  by  it  (hear). 

Lord  Beigmoo  taid,  that  to  prove  that  the 
plague  wu  cootagioui,  no  more  was  necessary 
than  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Dr.  M'Lean,  who 
went  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  facL  He  expressed  «  desire  to  be 
placed  where  the  disease  was  raging  most.  His 
wish  was  complied  withy  and  tlie  consequence 
was,  that  he  caught  the  plague,  though  it  did 
not  end  in  his  death.  If  mny  proof  were  want- 
ing to  shew  the  fallacrof  his  opinion,  it  might 
be  fovnd  in  the  condnct  of  the  Franks  in  the 
countries  of  the  East.  The  instant  the  plaf  oe 
•ppeared,  they  closed  their  doors,  subjected  all 
their  fsod  to  a  procesa  of  fumigatioo,  and  shot 
thofar  cats  (a  laagfa),  fisr  it  was  known  that 
those  animals  could  convey  the  disease.  Hav- 
ing taken  these  precautionary  ne.asuies,  it 
sever  happened  that  they  were  affected  by  the 
dllsaaae.  The  Mahometans,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  considered  the  plafue  to  be  a  sacred  dis- 
gase  Mwho  were  told  by  their  religion,  that  if 
they  perished  by  it,  they  would  he  received  at 
once  into  the  bosom  of  Mahomet,  or  what  per- 
hape.  they  umuld  rather  prefer,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  eiyoy  everlasting  fruition  in  the  ates 
of  the  Aeurif  (a  laufb)— -look  no  precaution 
•gainst  catching  the  disease,  and  were  therefore 
carried  off  by  thousands.  He  knew  a  respect- 
ahie  raerehant  connected  with  the  Ijevant  Com- 
pauy,  who  expected  by  the  operation  of  the 
bill  to  put  into  his  pocket  about  4,0001.  or 
&^M01.i  but,  much  to  bis  credit,  ho  bad  public- 
ly stated  that  he  should  do  so  with  regret,  be- 


cause he  considered  it  the  price  ef  blood  (bcsr). 
The  dificulties  which  we  shoald  experieam  is 
our  export  trade,  in  consequence  of  ptHBi  (b 
bill,  would  more  than  couDterbalaoee an)  sA* 
vantage  which  might  result  from  it  to  the  ioi. 
port  trade  (bear).  In  Naples  and  Leghorn,  £s|« 
land  was  already  considered  an  iaihctsd  cess* 
try,  and  our  ships  were  not  alloirod  to  laad 
their  cargoes  nntil  they  had  waited  a  cosiidR- 
abie  time.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be  piodae. 
tiTo  of  great  inconvenience  to  nerchaala  flt 
trusted  that  hon.  memben  would  oppesB  IIbb 
measure ;  and,  like  the  ancient  prophet  io  lb 
wilderness,  **  stand  between  the  dead  aad  lb 
living,  and  stay  the  plague*'  (hearV 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  that  the  bill,  profcrlj 
looked  at,  was  open  to  none  of  the  objectiosi 
which  had  been  taken  to  it.  The  comaittee  •( 
foreign  trade  had  sat  last  year  oa  ths  tsbject 
of  the  quarantine  lawi.  Having  receir^  s 
variety  of  complaints  as  to  the  dtftcslty  ud 
impediment  which  those  lawi  placed  in  tk  mjr 
of  commerce,  the  con^nittee  nadappKedtboi- 
selvei  to  cunsider,  not  whether  tbe  plague  uas 
or  was  not  contagious,  bot  whether,  Sfsaais;  it 
to  be  contagious,  any  part  of  the  ourtag  n- 
strtctions  could  be  dispensed  with  nilboutte- 
ger ;  for  the  committee  had  actually  let  eat  kj 
assuming  that  the  plague  was  cootsgiooi,  tai 
had  refused  even  to  examine  any  evidescc  is 
the  contrary  effect.  It  was  the  opinios  o(  Sr 
Gilbert  Blane,  and  of  several  other  pbjiioM, 
decided  advocates  for  the  theory  of  coaiagtss, 
that,  admitting  the  plague  to  be  coBla2iooi.all 
the  provisions  of  the  present  bill  aufbt  be  car- 
ried into  effect  with  perfect  safety.  Tbe  efcct 
of  the  bill  had  been  entirely  misoadcntoed  bj 
those  who  opposed  it. 

The  report  was  then  received.  To  be  read  • 
third  time  to-morrow. 

Fridat,  Jukc  3. — Tbe  order  of  the  dsjfcr 
tbe  third  rending  of  the  Quarantine  liiwt  WBt 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  C  Orani  row  to  correct  a  veir  itnap 
misapprehension  which  had  goae  fbclk,  ■ 
if  it  bad  been  the  design  of  the  liraacff  «f 
this  bill,  and  of  the  bUl  itself,  to  do  aaa; 
entirely  with  the  precautionary  wptx^  ^ 
the  quarantine  lawa  Those  who  so  Iboogk 
and  argued,  could  have  read  neither  tbe  10 
nor  the  report  upon  which  it  was  fw* 
ed.  It  never  had  been  the  design  of  Gt- 
vemment  to  relax  the  aanatory  prmciple  sf 
the  quarantine  iaws,  but,  on  tile  ooatnuyt  <• 
strengthen  it  by  taking  away  the  >Mpe^i«« 
capital  penalties,  and  subslitutii^etharsubicb 
were  likely  to  secure  the  efictency  of  the  lam- 
It  had  been  recomoiecded  in  tte  coawtMSi 
whose  investigations  had  been  m  fisMSody 
made  the  subject  of  discussiaa  ta  that  hossr, 
that  goods  from  (he  plague  coanCrisi  AeoU 
perform  quarantine  of  81  daya  aliter  being  Isa^ 
ed  at  the  lazaretto*  Tlw  ceaclamoa  «i  ubicb 
the  whole  of  the  evideace  takea  beliMS  ibe 
committee  oeemed  to  poiat,  was  tho>ame  astbt 
recoffunendatioo  of  th»  moslenpefioucedpiK- 
titionera — namely*  die  propriety  of  mdecisf 
the  number  of  days  aadec  tlie  existing  hwdr- 
voted  to  quaraatrae.  It  would  oeem,  Ibfl^ 
fore,  upon  the  whole,  and  even  aeeorAsg  M 
the  opiuions  of  thooe  who  were  meal  apfjibia 
sive  of  conti^gioQ«  that  this  important  priaciV^ 
waa  estahlished^-Qaaaely,  that  M  iwff>ct  to 
abips  arriving  in  tlie  porta af  this  kiai|dam<w* 
countries  infected  with  the  plaguei  m  aaahw 
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of  qaArmnlioe  d^yu  mif  ht  properly  be  reduced. 
Is  Mfard  to  clean  bills  of  healthy  it  was  not  oe- 
cewBiy  to  detain  the  house  on  that  sabject. — 
He  thoonht  that  it  woaM  be  snflcient  that  ves- 
sels arriring  with  clean  bills  thonld  be  visited 
by  proper  oflScen,  who  would  report  to  the 
f  rivy  Council,  and  upon  favourable  answers, 
which  would  be  received  by  return  of  post, 
such  vessels  mi^ht  be  adnitted.  In  all  arrani^e- 
ments  of  the  kind  the  object  of  Government 
would  be,  that  the  raodiftcations  to  be  adopted, 
should  not  exceed  the  modifications  recommend- 
ed by  the  medical  practitioners.  The  King  in 
Council  was  already  even,  under  the  existin«: 
^rstcm,  vested  with  large  discretionary  powers 
in  regard  to  the  quarantine  laws.  The  Privy 
Coottcil  might  declare  the  trade  with  other  conn- 
tri09,besides those  already indadedtto  be  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  quarantine  s  and  it  micht 
by  its  order  remove  that  liability  from  the  trades 
at  present  subject  to  it.  There  was  one  other 
object  vriiich  it  was  necessary  to  mention  as  one 
that  had  been  maturely  considered  by  the  (So- 
venimeot;  and  that  was,  the  appointment  of 
some  experienced  and  able  medical  miipector, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  overlook  all  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  PHvy  Council,  and  to  advise 
ihcm  thereon.  It  would  be  desirable,  also, 
that  be  should  inspect  all  the  quarantine  sta- 
tions. 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin  read  an  extract  from  the  let- 
ter of  a  pi^sician,  who  had  been  eight  years 
with  oar  army  in  Egypt,  in  which  the  writer 
stated  that  a  Mend  of  his,a  non-contagionist,  had 
thought  proper  during  his  sojourn  at  Malta,  to 
•hut  himself  up  in  the  little  island  of  Gozo, 
when  the  plague  had  declared  itself  there.    In 
a  few  days  his  temerity  cost  him  his  life  (hear). 
lie  (Sir  I.  CofBn)  was  only  surprised  that  the 
•ame  fiite  did  not  overtake  Dr.  Maclean,  who 
ventured  tu  reside  in  the  pest-house  at  Con- 
ftanlinople,  among  the  plague  patients  confined 
there.    In  a  very  little  time  all  the  assistsnti 
lu»  had  caused  to  be  hired  at  two  dollars  ptr 
dUm  perished  of  the  infection,  and  every  one  of 
the  patients  too,  leaving  the  doctor  the  only 
•urvivor  of  the  whole  company. 
•     Mr.  Catming  was  very  anxious  that  the  house 
should  understand  that  the  doctrine  of  non-con- 
tagloft  had  really  not  received  any  countenance 
from  the  most  experienced  and  practical   men. 
The  miadHef  which  hsd  been  produced  by  the 
noreeerved  and  confident  declarations  that  had 
hten  made  by  the  diaciplet  of  this  doctrine,  was 
mnfh  greater  than  perhaps  those  gentlemen 
srere  aware  of.    Already  at  Marseilles  and 
•f  Genoa,   a  longer  quarantine  was  imposed 
npoo-  British  shipping,  than  on  the  shipping 
•f  aoy  otiwr  European  nation.    At  Naples,  in 
■dditioB  to  the  usual  term  of  quarantine  pre- 
vailing there,  they  had  imposed  a  term  of  81 
dnya  upon   British   vessels  that   had   quitted 
Giwat  Britain,  ever  since  the  gentlemen  who 
wore  inch  deiemined  non-contagioaists  had 
pfomnlgated  in  all  places  their  optoioos  (hear). 
Vwder  theiie  circumstances,  he  certainly  did 
whh  that  hoii.  gentlemen  would  be  pleased  to 
•btfep  tveh  opinions  a  little  more  to  themselves  $ 
^T'sf  they  would  continue  their  experiments,  he 
•eartlly-  frnsied  that  they  would  be  tried,  as 
mmth  otperlmettts  anciently  w«re,  te  ceiyerevf/i, 
railMr  tkaa  in  a  manner  to  prejudice  the  wel- 
tmre  tMf^he  commuftity  (bear).    He  was  happy 
la  flfyi-'howevek*,  that  the  public  appeared  to 
lMe0  »o  disiiosltioo  fo  concur  in  the  theories  to 
nM^%^  Md  alloABd. 
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Mr.  Httme  quite  agreed  that  the  mischief  fo 
which  the  rt.  nan.  gent  bad  just  adverted*  hufl 
been  considerable,  and  he  thought  it  was  bat 
right,  that  Ministers  should  do  every  thing  jp 
their  power  to  contradict  the  opinion  tbai  hajd 
gone  abroad,  that  our  present  quarantiiv  laws 
were  about  to  be  repealed.  But  he  had  $o 
complain  that  this  declaration  was  not  made,  un 
it  should  have  been,  when  the  present  hill  was 
first  introduced  by  Government.  He  could  not 
help  observing  on  the  lecture  which  had  been 
read  by  the  rt.  hon.  gent.,  however,  to  tlie  hoo. 
member  for  Wentminster,  and  others  who 
thought  with  that  hon.  gent,  on  the  subject  of 
contagion;  in  respect  to  whom  the  rt.  hon. 
gent,  had  expressed  so  strong  a  wish  that  they 
would  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  himself  by  no  means  satis- 
fied that  the  principle  of  contagion  existed  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  had  been  long  supposed 
to  exist  i  and  at  any  rate  he  believed  that  tl^ 
discussion  of  the  question  could  not  be  produc- 
tive of  any  harm.  With  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  medical  oficer — the  superiatend- 
ant  mentioned  by  the  rt  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Grant) 
—be  thought  that  the  opinion  of  no  single  indi- 
vidual should  be  acted  upon,  in  such  vital  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  IIuMkiston  felt  assured  that  if  the  boa. 
gent,  would  only  think  of  the  respousibilily 
which  attached  to  the  Board  of  Trada,  whsB 
left  to  decide  upon  the  case  of  every  vessel  ar- 
rivinc  with  either  a  foul  or  a  susp^led  bill  of 
health,  he  would  see  that  it  was  desirable  they 
should  have  the  assistance  of  some  such  officer, 
possessing  the  advantage  of  having  visited 
countries  where  the  plague  raged,  during  its 
visitations;  and  whose  obiiervation  and  judg- 
ment, therefore,  in  that  matter  might  guide  tSe 
board  in  all  questiuns  of  quarantine.  At  pre- 
sent there  was  no  person  attached  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  had  ever  witnessed  the  ravages 
of  plague  at  all.  As  to  the  objection  taken  by 
the  hon.  gent,  that  ministers  should  have  made 
the  declarations  which  the  rt  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Grant)  bad  made  to-night  upon  an  earlier  occa- 
sion, the  fact  was,  the  rt  hon.  geiit.  had  in  the 
very  first  instance  stated  the  principle  of  the 
present  measure.  He  (Mr.  Iluskisson)  had 
seen  the  most  idle  reports  in  print  about  the 
intentions  of  Government  in  respect  of  bills  of 
health ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  concur  with  his 
rt  hon.  friend,  that  the  most  serious  mischief 
was  occasioned  by  such  means ;  and  that  they 
who  professed  the  doctrine  of  non-contacion, 
although  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish 
their  theories  in  the  usual  course  of  publication, 
had  yet  no  right  to  propound  them  in  plaoei 
and  under  circumstances  where  they  might  he 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  a  certain  degrea 
of  sanction  frOm  the  legislature  (bear).  He 
had  seen  it  stated  in  the  newspapers  lately,  that 
a  dangerous  case  had  declared  itself  in  tho 
lazaretto  at  Sheerness  $  whereas,  in  fisct,  every 
one  of  the  persons  in  or  about  that  establishment 
bad  been  strictly  examined,  and  was  found  to 
be  in  perfect  health.  Thb  report  also  had,  as 
he  baa  reason  to  believe,  done  oi  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  abroad. 

After  a  few  technical  amendments,  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

LORDS,  TujBsnAT,  Johjb  81.— The  Earl  of 
Liverp9oi  mo^ed  the  order  of  the  day  on  tha 
Quarantine  Laws  Bill. 

The  Burl  of  DmmUf  said,  that  undoubtadly 
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wtottiot  ^n$f4cibig  qwuajitlae  were 
ft>ff'ih»^iini«fc)pce  ef  conmerce,  but 
)gKfiA  Motton  «lMiA4  be  uwd,  Md  It  wlu  *  yery 
pmper  rale  thtitell  Aefrriptiom  of  f oodi  liable 
«e  infeetioo  abootd  be  uleaded  and  well  kired 
fbr  e  certAlo  petted  previous  to  their  being  de- 
HTtrpd.  A  d'ncretieiHiry  power  was  new 
▼oflted  In  the  prity  eoonci],  la  consequence  of 
irhicb  the  fegulatioa  respecting  alrln;  might  be 
tf tered  or  OBSitted.  A  power  of  that  kind  had 
«hmye  a  tendency  to  be  maeh  abased.  His 
lordihlp  then  went  on  tn  slate,' that  the  best  an- 
thorifles  gave  their  opMon  in  fkvoar  of  the 
eontagloits  iiatare  of  the  plague )  and  that  It 
bad  been  imported  at  different  times  in  cotton 
goods  or  other  merchandise  Into  CepbaJonia 
ttHi  Oorf it. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  obserred  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  bill  was  two-fold — 1st,  to 
ahtfl  the  expense  of  qnarantlne  from  the  owners 
of  the  ihlpi  exposed  to  it,  to  the  conntry  whose 
health  ft  was  necessary  to  protect  $  and  2d]y, 
to  abelish  penalties  which  were  nnnecessary, 
or  to' mitigate  those  which  were  too  severe.  He 
allowed  that  an  unfonnded  alarm  had  been 
hpread  among  foreign  states,  and  that  decvees 
had  been  -made,  grounded  on  a  mistake  of  what 
had  beett  dbne  or  what  was  Intended  to  be  done 
here  I  bht  those  alarms  wonld  subalde,  and 
those  decrees  be  altered,  at  soon  as  the  real  ob- 
J«ect  of  parliament  came  to  be  known. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  aecond  tine,  and 
inally  passed. 
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COMMONlSfFatoAT,  Feb.  25.— Mr.  Bmit«s 
mpved  that  a  sum  ot  I5<.4I6I.  sfaonid  be  granted 
foi'  the  service  of  the  British  Mosenm  for  the 
year  kS85. 

Mr.  Croker  rose  to  repeat  an  obseryatinn 
which  he  had  Inade  last  year  respecting  the 

J  rice  at  which  the  catalogue  of  books  in  the 
Ivseum  was  sold.  A  catalogue  was,  as  it  were, 
the  key  of  the  Museum,  and  highly  useful.  If 
not  necessary,  to  the  persbns  who  widied  to 
consult  the  books.  The  price  of  the  catalogue 
BOW  was  7  or  8  cnineas,  and  this  made  it  wholly 
impracticable  for  poor  scholars  to  procure  It. 
He  was  sure  the  house  would  agree  to  no  vote 
more  readily  than  to  one  whidi  would  enable 
the  Muieum  to  sell  their  catalogue  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  He  did  not  at  present  urge  the  printing 
a  new  one,  because  until  the  King's  Library, 
■ad  other  additions  which  had  recently  been 
laade^  should  be  open  to  the  public,  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  have  a  new  edition. 

Mr.  Banket  said  the  price  of  the  catalogue 
was  only  about  four  guineas,  but  that,  he  was 
aware»  wu  too  large  a  price.  He  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  reminding  the  house  of  the 
collection  which  had  been  ceded  by  Mr.  Salt  to 
the  British  Museum.  A  sum  of  40001.  had  been 
given  to  him  for  that  collection,  but  he  was  still 
tL  loser  by  It,  owing  to  the  sum  which  he  had 
bad  to  pay  for  the  alabaster  sarcophagus.  Mr. 
Salt  made  no  demand  for  the  sum  he  was  a  loser 
o^tbnt  be  (Mr.  Bankes)  hoped  that  some  op- 
portunity would  offer  of  remunerating  hfm, 

The  vofe  wat  then  agreed  to, 
'  ,Sir  C  Long  presented  a  petition  ttom  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Musenm,  which  he  begged 
to  r?ad  to  (h^  hooseJ    Mr,  I^tch,  who  bad  been 

a,tV  Bervlce  of  (he  F.ast  India  Company,  as 
iir  f^fftideAl  a(  (be  court  of  ihe  Pacha  of  Bag. 


dad, had  made,  during' Hio maa/ ymminHMA 
he  reMed  in  In4ia,  a  very  oifooriye  aa4  ya- 
luable  collection  of  manoier<pts,  medala,'  mid 
antiquities.    1 1  wa«  the  wisli  of  that  gent lomaa, 
who  was  since  dead,  that  this  cvtlecflofi  iteaM 
be  In  the  possesiloo  of  the  BdiMi  Maaeaat,  In 
order,  that  being  opened  to  pnbllc  laspectlaa, 
it  might  be  the  means  of  faciliiatlmr  the  dlieo. 
veries  and  studies  of  persons  of  scienc«b    His 
«i-ldow,  in  purstiance  of  this  desire  of  lier  late 
husband, .  had  offered  the  whole  of  Iria  coltec. 
lion  to  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  at  a  reaaoa- 
able  price,  which  might  be  tlxed  upon  by  per- 
sons who  were  acqnminted  with  Its  yalaa.    The 
trustees,  when  this  offbr  was  made  to  tbeait  felt 
bound  to  make  an  inquiry intotbe'valae of #b 
collection.    Thev  procured  the  opinlom  of  Dr. 
Macbride,  Dr.  Nicbolls,  of  Oxfbrd,  Ihioftsaur 
Lee,  of  Cambridge,  and  of  Dr.  Toa'agr,  all  of 
whom  wore  well  qualifird  to  estimate  the  worth 
of  such  a  collection.    They  gave  tl»lr  coaear- 
reut  testimony  that  it  was  highly  valaablo,  and 
would  form  an  imporunt  acqulsitloH  totlo  M. 
tish  Museum.    The  collection  coosisled  of  MD 
volumes  of  manuscript*,  in  the  Persian*  *lNff- 
kish,  Cbaldaic,  ^riac,  aqd  Arebk  Iangaage& 
They  contahied  commentikrirt  on  tlie  M^ptural 
writings,  and  were  likely  to  oflbi<d  yory  im^ 
portant  illustratloBs  of  the  uacreil  teat    Aa- 
other  part  of  the  collectioa  was  compmaed  of 
Oriental  and  Greek  medals,  the  yalne  of  which 
would  be  ntfsfactorily  proved  to  the    bouie 
when  he  told  them  that  Chey  were  beM  ia'  the 
highest  estimation    by    the    late   Mr.    ^rrtie 
Knight,  who  had  earenllly  examined  them.'llie 
last  part  of  the  collection  was  a  large  quaiTtltj 
of  antiquities,  wbith  had  been  discoyereil  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Babylen  aad  Nlaeveb, 
on  which  were  Inscribed  cbamctert  wMdh*  had 
not  yet  been  deciphered,  and  which  It  Wat  dht}«> 
ous  never  could  be  deciphered  bat  by  aieaaeof 
comparingthem  with  other simllarreaiafaa.*  Not« 
withstanding  the  long  and  fntlmatie  Coaaetioa 
which  we  had  had  widi  Asia,  the  Rbrery  of  flie 
British  Museum  was  almost  wheiliy  deftltifr^  of 
the  productions  of  Oriental  llteratare.    This 
was  one  reason  why  he  recottmehded  the  par^ 
chase  of  the  collection  ;  and  another  was,  that 
it  was  in  itself  complete  and  entire,  and  coo* 
tained  not  one  duplicate  of  any  thltig  the  M«» 
seum  at  present  possessed.     He  had,  ih  tM 
course  of  fast  session,  when  he  called  the  attM»« 
tlon  of  the  house  to  the  munificent  gift  w)i}rh 
his  Majesty  hnd  made  of  the  late  Kia|fv  Ir' 
brerv,  expressed  a  belief  that   bh  ex«a»ple 
would  be  followed  by  others.    He  had  great 
pleasure  in  stating  now,  that  Sir  RlHiard'  CoH 
Hbare  bad  expressed  his  Intentioo  of  pre^dtiag 
to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museam,  fbr  tHe 
Use  of  the  public,  the  large  and  valaable  filianj 
which  had  been  collected  by  Ussaelf  aad  ha 
ihmlly.     It  contained,  among  other  yalaaMe 
books,  a  complete  coltectfoa  of  ItaHap 
and  topdgrapny,  and  amounted  to  not 
17  or  18,000  volumes.    After  ^tatibg  tlmt  tka 
computed  value  of  die  conectioa  of  tho  luta 
Mr.  Rich  was  80001.,  of  which  60DOI.  Was  ftr 
M88. ;  lOOOL  for  the  medals ;  and  lOOOL  Ibr 
the  antiquities,  the  boo.  bart.  brooglrt  ap  Ifca 
petition,  which  was  ordered  to  be  prftitad. 

He  then  moved,  that  a  committee  boappailM- 
ed,  as  had  beea  done  in  the  case  of  the  faiaa 
down  MS8.,  to  report  to  tbeboatelbair  o^lalaii 
on  the  proposed  purchase  i  whidk  wai  eaiilML 
A  sum  of  70001.  Was  toted  for  the  narc1bidl» 
of  thb  collection  In  the  comadttca  ef  id|i|^    T 
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■dtkm  tkftC 
ofbviidiafi 


4Q400I.1M  cnstedfortte 
•ft  tlM  Jlirlliflb  if  flMom*^^     > 

Mr..  J2«  CM^tni*  «ud«  th«t  .the  Aiic«rtUfai 
•olkclioo,  iHiiclft  Iui4  been  purt kftted  by  Go- 
▼enmenC*-  aii/A  iwUcli  contaiiMyl  nany  valuable 
•pecJAaM  of  art,  ovghii  bo  co&GeUed,  to  be 
placed  la  a  More  ceotrai  aitiiatioa  tban  tbat  in 
wUcb  the  Britiib  Moaeuia  stood.  He  conceived 
ibat  Ibe  Britisb  Mumoib  was  placed  in  a  ikaa- 
lion  better  adapted  for  tbe  exhibition  of  works 
of  science  and  of  cariosity^  tban  for  tbe  ntudy 
of  works  of  art.  He  wlAed  to  see  Government 
lendtof  .every  asiistanco  to  the  progress, of  art  j 


cbargecooldhejiutt*  A<f<btft<yii^  m  ibiiwifc 
bo  mni  ■««  that  nonMn.-i«b*.iMd^  |iffi.nw 

tf^A^vUKa^MH    mtf     fJiiiiUBAii  ifcai^ii     ^tewIA^   J^^,^^ 

■Hs^xwiiwioii  a»  oonifwotBsnHB'.woniis  npmk 
tetof  all  places  IniwbicAinNvifcn  oC«rt:«pfHfi 
be  displayed  tbit .  H ast  Uie :  veiy  -  WMSW  "t  .'rbp 
arcbway  was  not  lai^e  enenfb  to  adnat  voM 
tban  one  caniafe.  The  oolyr  ruHni  itttrMb 
scnlptures  ooald  be  exbibiiedi  ssnsti  efmmea 
sity«  be  oo^tbe  fround^toer*  (9«in§,tl#i4bis 
weight  of  these  productions.  iUi-  ^^Momfrnk^ 
booie  tbe  coon  apjjropriaied  inn  this  pofpate 
was  so  paltry  a  bole,  tbat  aU  tbe  beawDf  <il)tb# 
works  was  uMt,  and  be  could  not  b^it  wonder 
tbat  any  man  of  eminence  would  snfler  bis  veo» 


in  this  country,  and  therefore  he  was  desirous  ,  dnclions  to  be  thrust  into  such,  an  unvortft^ 


tbat  the  Qollectimi  of  Manhal^SouU  ihould  be 
iMivba#ed« 

Mr.  Peet  observed,  ^^mX  (he  testimony  of  Sir 
G.  Beanmoot,  who  wished  bis  pictures  to  be 
placed  in  the  British  Mnieom»  was  to  bim  con* 
clnaive  upon  this  sniyeot. 

Mr.  iYoftJIoMff  said,  when  be  visited  the  Bri- 
tish Museum«  it  was  by  mere  chance  tbat  he 
discovered  there  were  any  pictures  within  Its 
.  w«lli«  He  certainly  wiibed  tbat  the  national 
gallery  of  paintings  should  be  •epai'ated  from 
the  British  Museum.  He  did  not  Uke  the  idea 
of  tbe  great  works  of  Raphael  and  Guide  being 
placed  in  the  same  edifice  with  collections  of 
■nlasala  and  fossils.  Such  a  mixture  would  be 
Jike  nnitmg  the  Jardia  dea  Plantes  with  tbe 
Mimde.  He  certainly  was  hostile  to  having  so 
many  ^laluable  prorlcs  of  nature  and  of  art  ac- 
coBsniated  undof  the  same  roof,  because  tliey 
were,  in  case  of  fire,  or  any  other  accident. 
liable  at  one  moment  to  the  same  catastrophe. 
Jf  e  bad  no  objecdon  lo  allowing  the  supervision 
of  the  pictures  to  xcmain  with  the  trustees  of 
tbo  British  Museum.  With  respect  to  the  col- 
lecAloa  of  Marshal  Soult  (a  collection,  by  tbe 
wayvWbich  heliad  obtained  by  plunder  in  Spaing, 
it  nadottbtediy  contained  some  very  ricb  specU 
nseaa  o^  art»  bnt^  oO'  the  whole*  It  was  a  qoes- 
tioo*  whether  it  was  worthy  of  being  purchased. 
Mr.  Qraker  spoke  in  fisvour  of  the  erection  of 
«  national  gallery  in  a  central  and  commanding 
aitoation.  To  prove  tbe  necessity  of  this,  he 
adverted  to  the  fin^  collection  of  pidnres  at 
Dnlwich,  which  was  not  very  oft«n  vbited ;  for 
Dttlwich,  he  believed,  was  as  far  off  as  Rus* 
•ell  Square,  though  be  did  not  profess  to  know 
exactly  where  Russell  Square  was  (laughter). 
Bir  F,  Bourgeois  bad  given  his  beautiful  col- 
lection te  Pnlwich  college,  merely  because 
(bere  was  no  place  in  town  ft  for  .its  recep- 
tioo»  and  those  to  whom  tbe  offer  of  tbe  collec- 
tlop  was  made  did'  not  choose  to  raise  a  build- 
iu  »«rorthy  of  it.  For  the  benefit  of  the  arts  in 
€A  country,  tbe  grentest  facilities  ought  to  be 
^veii  to  tboiie  who  made  them  their  study.  A 
flatiooal  gallery  ought  to  be  erected,  not  for 
the  HMre  amusement  of  the  curioas,  but  as  a 
place  where  the  studious  might  learn  a  great 
lesaoq.  Unless  such  an  institution  were  placed 
in  A  situation  where  it  was  easily  accessible, 
tb^  never  would  have  a  great  school  of  paint- 
ing. Virtm9ti^  orgnojceniJ,  uid  picture  dealers 
might  abound,  but  they  were  not  likely  to  have 
a  scbool  in  which  painters  of  tbe  first-rate  emi- 
nence w^nie  to  be  found. 

\  CkanceQifr  9f  tht  JBxcAe^ner  said,  he  knew 
['fttat  bands  tho  national  pictures  could 
j^d.  wi^  greater  propriety  than  in  those 
ilin^^pM  of  the  BrUi^h  Museum,  tie  be- 
l^l^cj^ndy  at  air  cpnversani!  with  the 

Mlli'wlcf  1%^  ^^>  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^*^ 
7  to  wnoin  the  custody  of  so  great  a 


{ilace.  Tbe  other  rooms  were  equally  bad-  Xb» 
argest  room  was  at  tbe  top  of  the  buiidb|g» 
and  so  long  was  the  ascent  to  It*  that  no  goaty 
gentleman  or  corpulent  lady  (and  sucb  persenf 
bad  as  good  right  to  tee  tbe  exhiblHon  aft  tbiMt 
who  were  more  active  and  less  aiSicted)  could 
ever  hope  to  attain  the  difikult  height^  »•  Hn 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  som«i  more  c#9vn. 
nient  place  provided  for  the.  Koyal  Acadeinjr» 
and  in  that  case  the  Boyal  Society,  who  jrern 
much  in  want  of  sucb  acconmiodatifto,..cou^d 
have  the  eotire  possesion  of  SomUfset.boAipsu'.'. 
Mr.  Cnker  begged  to  call  attention  to  tb# 
di^raceful  way  In  which  the  Boyal  Socieiji 
was  at  present  lodged  in  Somersetrbonse,  Tbngr 
posseised  a  fine  libraiy,  but  lor  want^^  reeni 
they  could  not  use  it.  Many  pnrts  of  it  wpre' 
put  away  in  cases  and  hoses,  whicb  not  onlf 
rendered  the  access  to  them  difficult,  if  not 
impottiblfri  but  seriously  lijured.  the  books. 
He  hoped  tbat  the  hint  which  bad  been  thrown 
out  tbat  evening,  v^ould  be.  sbenly  carried 
into  effect,  and  that  they  woyld  be.piK'iilta 
possession  of  the  apait^M^nts  at  Somf  rs^t  houMl 
now  occupied  by  tbe  Royal  Academy.  .  II<% 
had  been  for  manv  year^  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  he  could  amure  (bs  hsm^ 
that  they  wore  really  prevented  from  discborgr, 
ing  their  duty  to  tbe  public  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, owing  to  the  want  of  proper  accommodrvn 
tion,  which  they  laboured  under 
The  vote  was  then  agreed  to 


ti 


n, 


SL PauTs  and  Westminster Ahteyf,',] 

Frioat,  April  S2.— Mr.  Hume  oly acted  {^>' 
an  item  in  the  civil  contingencies,  a  grant  qI, 
l,OSil.  to  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  of* St  Paul's,) 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  cleaning  and  takinj; 
rare  of  the  monuments  in  that  cathedral.  ,  Thp, 
preteniions  put  forth  by  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter^ 
of  St  Paulas  were  of  tbe  most  eztraordinarj* 
descriptloo.     The  public,  for  great  natiunai 
objects,  had  thought  it  advisable  to  expeac^^ 
some  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  erection 
of  monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  who  h^d 
achieved  great  actions,  and  bad  devoted  fhem- 
selves  to  fiie  interests  of -the  country,  and  t\\^ 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  nrrogated  to 
themselves  tbe  right  of  doing  with  tbe  natibnar 
mooumeots    whatever  their  prqjudires,    thoir\ 
caprices,  or  their  sordid  interests  might  dictate*. 
They  would  not  admit  that  these  oatioual  ip<»r, 
numents,  paid  for  out  of  the  national  ^Ands^ 
were  fu  any  respect  public  property;  and  as-' 
suming  a  r|rht  of  ownership,  they  would  dot 
even  allow  Ae  public  to  see  them,  withoot  pay-, 
ing  a  fee  of  admission.   .The  contempt  ana  In-^ 
dignadon  of  the  whole  country  at  this  |>elVl'] 
and  arrei;ant  cf>ndu<;t,  had  been  expressed  ia| 
every  ibape,  by  tfie  press  and  otherwise  |  and 
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n  HbB  publle  feeling  and  ^ood  pilncipte  of  the 
cue  bad  not,  in  the  tlightest  manner,  nlTocted 
the  conduct  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  he  would 
taJLe  the  senie  of  the  committee  upon  tblt  grant 

The  CkaneeUor  qf  the  Exchsqwr  said,  that  it 
was  incnmbenc  upon  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St,  Paul't  to  maintain  that  cathedral  in  repair, 
and  that  wae  no  small  expense.  The  charge  of 
cleaning  and  keeping  in  good  condition  the 
numerous  monuments  in  that  public  edifice  was 
•very  targe.  He  agreed  that  public  monuments, 
placed  in  the  great  national  cathedral  by  ad- 
dresses  to  the  throne,  to  commemorate  splendid 
nctiont  of  great  characters,  onght  to  be  open 
to  tbe  public  at  large,  or  the  very  object  of 
erecting  them  would  be  defeated.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  not  proper,  because  such  monn- 
nents  were  placed  in  St  Paul's,  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  should  be  burdened  with  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  them  in  repair.  However, 
'  he  was  not  bound  to  be  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  exer- 
cised their  duty,  and  certainly  he  was  very 
little  inclined  to  take  upon  himself  any  snch 
responsibility  with  relation  to  tbe  present  sub- 
ject. The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
were  bound  to  maintain  Wettoiiuster  Abbey  in 
a  proper  state ;  but  he  was  very  ^r  from  as- 
•ertiog  that  they  gave  the  necessary  feciltties  to 
the  public  in  viewing  either  the  edifice  or  its 
monuments  (hear,  hear).  He  was  aware  that 
reiterated  and  well-fonnded  complaints  had 
been  made  in  every  direction  upon  this  subject, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  say,  that  when  he  had 
visited  the  cathedrals  with  a  view  of  looking 
at  the  national  monuments,  the  exhibition  had 
been  conducted  very  carelessly,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  reflected  no  honour  upon  those  who 
had  the  control  of  the  arrangements.  The 
whole  system,  at  both  cathedrals,  was  conduct- 
ed in  a  manner  that  he  by  no  means  approved 
of;  but  he  did  not  see  that  he  had  any  power 
1o  require  the  Desns  and  Chapters  of  St  Paul's 
and  Westminster,  either  to*  reduce  their  flees,  or 
to  alter  their  managpraeirf. 

Mr.  Ham$  was  happy  to  hear  the  rt.  hon. 
gent,  so  unequivocally  condemn  a  system  which 
in  itself  was  both  mean  and  rapacious,  ii\juring 
the  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  sink- 
ing the  character  of  tlie  clergy  of  the  cathedrals 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  The  fact  was, 
that  tbe  expenses  of  keeping  the  monuments  in 
a  good  condition  was  palpably  a  pretence,  and 
the  tax  levied  upon  the  public  under  this  pre- 
tence, was  completely  at  the  discretion  ot  the 
Deans  and  Chapters  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  John  Sebright  stated,  that  whenever  he 
had  conducted  foreigners  through  these  splen- 
did buildings,  In  order  to  shew  uem  the  monu- 
ments so  honourable  to  the  country,  he  was 
thoroughly  ashamed  at  the  principle  of  pecu- 
niary exaction  established  oy  the  Deans  and 
Chapters,  and  he  was  equally  mortified  at  the 
whole  system  upon  whicn  these  national  exhi- 
bitions were  conducted. 

Official  Residences, 

MosroAT,  Marcb  88.— Mr.  Herriet^  in  the 
committee  of  supply,  moved  that  40,0001.  be 
granted  to  his  Minesty  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  workmen  employed  in  the  various  public 
buildingit  for  1885. 

Sir  M.  9V^  Ridley  soj^gested  that  It  would  be 
hightpr  proper^  as  well  as  convenient  for  tbe 
public  EtTvicCj  tP  provide  oRiciiLl  dt%c]1ingi<  for 


the  piincipal  officers  of  Govarnrntfit,  attadhei 
to  their  respective  officcn 

The  CkaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer  aid,  ^  k 
had  not  been  usual  to  dm  ke  the  penooal  sc 
commodation  of  the  members  of  the  Go? m- 
ment  in  reqiect  to  hoBors,  any  charge  apoa  tke 
public  t  but  if  It  were  just  in  principle  to  4s 
so,  that  custom  could  be  no  good  ar'aneat 
why  the  system  should  not  be  changed.  IsdctH, 
it  might  be,  that  a  due  regard  for  tbe  dipiij 
and  character  of  tbe  administratioB  of  tbe 
country  in  some  cases  required  the  adopttoD  U 
such  a  change.  Parliament  would  be  bosad, 
however,  in  assigning  residences  at  ihr  pihlic 
ezpence  to  particular  persons  and  ofices,  stt 
to  push  the  principle  npon  winch  they  men  tA 
be  so  assigned  too  far.  With  regard  to  tnee 
individuals  such  an  assignmest  nsst  be  is 
some  degree  considered  as  conferno^  opoQ 
them  additional  incomes ;  but  he  thosgbt  tkit 
the  general  feeling  of  that  house  on  theie  tvS- 
jects,  whatever  it  might  be,  wo«ild  net  be  di- 
vided upon  mere  conSderations  i  f  an  ill-jsdje J 
or  excessive  economy. 

Mr.  Loekhari  objected  to  any  propoiitionsi? 
the  kind  which  had  been  adverted  to  bj  ik 
hon.  hart,  and  the  rt  hon.  gent.  If  tfae^  o?v 
and  splendid  houses  were  to  he  buUt  for  tV 
great  ofiicen  of  Government,  there  DtM  bil- 
low, he  presumed,  as  matter  of  courie,  •«lii- 
tional  incomes,  and  sumptuous  furpitore.  Tbr 
general  elfect  of  such  a  system*  wool-i  onlf  k 
to  render  the  officers  themselves  lest  aoceisibk 
than  they  at  present  were,  and  to  mcietK  tk 
public  burdens. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Littleton  thought  that  nasy  vdin- 
duals,  who  were  high  in  the  public  srnire, 
ought  to  be  lodged  at  the  public  txf^. 
Among  others  be  might  particularlv  io^tant^  4 
rt  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Canning^,  vhm  b* 
regretted  not  to  see  in  his  p'ace,  and  br  r.» 
obliged  to  Receive  more  visitors,  and  totntet- 
tain  more  company,  than  any  other  mioJ«w- 
iNunely,  the  foreign  ministers,  ambaWw'*. 
and  functionaries ;  and  a  va»t  number  of  •t^r 
persons.  A  great  proportion  of  the  n^t*  i«- 
portant  offices  in  the  Govemmest  were  qc  ^ 
underpaid  ;  and  he  thonght  it  troald  b«  ••"< 
beneficial  to  the  public  service  that  tbe  per- 
sons filling  them  should  be  paid  higher  uUrkrt 
than  they  at  present  received,  than  that  t'*; 
should  be  provided  with  hoasrs  at  *be  psbUc 
expense.  No  period  could  be  be tltr  tkwJ « 
present  for  estabtishinz  some  such  tjsffw*    , 

Mr.  Bming  stated  thnt  be  was  very  •■fb  « 
favour  of  building  houses  for  t&e  pfiiri)«i 
ofllcers  of  sUte,  not  exacdy  for  the  cen*r»- 
ence  of  tbe  individuals,  but  for  the  htwii^ 
the  public.  He  believed  tbe  expeoM  to  « 
public  would  not  be  greater  than  it  was  si 
present  ^ 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  way  Is  whw 
buildings,  the  propertyof  tbe  pshlir,  wr  '* 
present  disposed  of.  Me  knew  of  ewe  hinssf 
in  which  a  public  oflicer,  whose  salary  *^*^ 
more  than  1201.  a-yeatr,  was  lodged  in  ■  h"** 
of  the  value  of  «,000l.  «r  « JOOt  per  ewee 
He  protested  against  spendlag  man  la  bsd'- 
ingi,  especially  in  providtng  boosts  for  vss- 
tersL  He  never  found  them  unwiMlftg«sW* 
their  places  because  they  had  naChnisef  F^ 
vided  at  tbe  public  expense  (n  ^^^± 
though  they  bad  not  yet  eafoyed  I'  ^ 
ence,  the  affhlrs  of  fbe  pablk  md 
n^  welt  as  if  Ibey  bad  bera  mtm 
lodged.  Be  dldtet  wbh  IbM  M71 
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kg  iboQld  be  erected  for  any  poblic  ofllcert, 
aod  if  they  did  not  like  to  continue  in  office 
because  tbey  had  to  come  tVom  their  private 
rctidences  to  their  places  of  bosiness,  why  let 
them  resign. 

Mr.  7*.  Wilson  said  there  were  many  cases 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  spend  a  shilling  to 
sate  a  pound.  It  was  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance. No  man  could  so  well  attend  to  his 
buiiness  who  was  not  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
carried  on;  and  he  therefore  thought  that 
money  expended  in  such  a  way  would  be  well 
isid  out,  even  with  a  view  to  public  economy. 
.  The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Cusiom-hmtse, 

Mr.  James  Martin  requested  to  be  informed 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  defect  that  had  dis- 

Jlayed   itself  in  the  structure  of  the  Custom- 
ouae,  and  by  whom  the  expenses  of  repairing 
it  n  ere  to  be  defrayed  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequer  replied,  that 
to  the  first  place  tiie  expense  of  these  repairs 
mu»t  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds  which 
came   into  that  department  of   the   revenue. 
What  the  amount  would  be,  it  was  impossible 
at  present  to  say.    It  was  very  true  that  a 
serious  defect  had  manifested  itself  in  the  build- 
ing In  question,  which  had  been  erected  at  a 
great  expense,  under  (he  management  of  an 
architect  who  was  not,  unfortunately,  under 
the  control  which  had  been  subsequently  im- 
posed on  all  architects   employed  on  public 
edifices — namely,  that  of  the  Board  of  Works  { 
a  very  injudicious  exemption,  of  which  this 
caie  sufficiently  evinced  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences.   The  individual   he  spoke  of  was 
then  the  ordinary  surveyor  of  the  customs  only, 
and  he   employed  a  contractor,  by  whom,  in 
efiectt   the  custom-house  was  built.    The  spe- 
cifications usual  in  such  cases  were  regularly 
drawn  between  them,  and  when  the  building 
was  finished  the  architect  certified  that   the 
work  done  bad  been  according  to  those  specifi- 
cations.    Very  lately,  a  particular  part  of  the 
building— a  most  important  one,  called  (he  long 
roum — ^bad  given  wny  ;  and  it  was  but  too  true 
that  a  most  bcaodalous  fraud  was  found  to  have 
been  practised  in   (hat  part  of  the  btructure. 
For   instance,    that  part  of   (he  edifice   was 
bullion  piles;  and  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  specification  under  which  the  builder  bad 
agreed  to  act,  there  were  to  be  nndei  one  pier 
of  an  arch  nine  regularly  distributed  piles.  This 
arch  was  precisely  the  one  which  had  since 
given  way.    And  it  now  appeared  that  there 
were  only  four  piles  and  a  half,  instead  of  nine, 
and  even  these  were  not  put  in  any  regular  line 
or  distribution.      The    piles  themselves,  too, 
instead  of  being  round  solid  pieces  of  timber, 
Ukemaats  of  ships  (which  were  most  preferred 
in  this  kind  of  building),  proved  to  be  rough 
truoka    of   trees,  with   the  branches   merely 
lopped   otT.     All   this  was  undoubtecTIy   very 
dia^racefuJ  to  the  individual  who  had  executed 
the  conflict.     Every  means  had  been  taken  to 
recover  to  the  pnb:ic,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  mooey  which  would  be  required  for  making 
good   this  defect    The  party  who   undertook 
tk^  cooUact  to  the  architect  was  a  person  of 
lom^  property,  and  the  requisite  measures  had 
been  iwaorted  to,  to  secure  to  the  public  an 
•ikq^mU  C4|mpensation  from  bim.    Whether 
4«^lH^v«r  sabsisted  any  sort  of  agreement 
bettrcen  tb#  architect  and  the  contrac(or  or 


builder,  that  coald  bring  thett  within  the  opetn. 
tion  of  the  law,  be  was  unable  tp  Bay  ;•  but  Ilia 
question  was  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Aid.  Ifood,  having  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Mr.  Peto,  thonrht  that  charges  of  this  kind, 
coming  from  so  high  a  quarter  in  that  bouM. 
ought  not  to  be  hazarded  until  they  could  bo 
brought  forward,  if  at  all,  in  some  tangible 
shape  (hear,  hear)  i  the  accniatioo  ought  to  he 
distincthr  stated. 

The  danuOor  of  ike  Exehequer  said  that  tt« 
question  came  to  thi»— whether,  the  work  uot 
having  been  performed  in  the  way  mentiootd 
in  the  specification,  the  architect  had  not  e«r- 
tified  tnat  it  was  really  so  performed  f  A 
question  of  so  serious  a  nature  rendered  much 
invettigation   necessary. 

This  subject  was  again  mentioned  on  April 
15th,  and  Mr.  fferries.  promised  that  no  timo 
should  be  lost  in  briogtng  the  business  to  a 
decision. 

Thames  Quay  ^ 

TvBSDAT,  Mauch  15.-^oT.  Trench  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  build  a  quay  and 
terrace  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Caleraft  was  sorry  to  show  any  disposi- 
tion to  oppose  a  project  which  many  persons 
considered  ad  Improvement;  but  he  tiiought 
that  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without 
material  injury  to  the  property  of  a  large  nutn- 
ber  of  individuals.  He  interfered  in  thi«  stage 
of  (he  bill,  because  the  standing  orders  of  ^o 
house  had  not  *  been  complied  with.  His  ob- 
jections, in  point  of  form,. were  first,  that  a 
sufficient  schedule,  descriptive  of  the  aKera- 
tion  proposed,  had  not  been  deposited  in  tbo 
proper  oflicesj  in  the  next  place,  (he  list 
fumished  of  assents  and  dissents  among  penom 
interested,  was  not  complete.  He  oeM  a 
petition  In  Ms  hand  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
complaining  of  the  insufliciency  of  this  lisL 
The  petitioner  was  a  very  large  possessor  oa 
the  line  proposed  to  be  cot  op  and  altered ; 
and  yet  no  application  whatever  bad  been  made^ 
either  to  him  or  his  tenants,  upon  the  subject. 
The  injury  which  this  quay.  If  ever  erected, 
must  proditce  to  the  water-side  property,  was 
obvious.  Independent  of  the  bsJustrade,  the 
fbot-path  was  to  be  22  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  carriage  way  In  Arundel-street  or  Surrey- 
street  ;  so  that  die  inhabitants  of  those  streets 
would  lose  the  light  as  high  as  their  first  floor 
windows.  But  bis  chief  reason  for  opposing 
the  bill  at  present  was,  the  total  impossibility 
which  he  saw  of  its  ever  succeeding.  The  cost 
alone  put  it  out  of  all  question.  One  urospcc- 
tits  had  slated  the  probable  expense a(  400,0001. 
Another  afterwards  raised  it  to  600,0001.  A 
third  said  something  about  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  giving  200,0001.  towards  (he  plan 
(henr,  hear).  But  it  was  not  five  times 
600,0001.  nor  much  less  than  5,000,0001.  In  h'li 
opinion,  that  would  complete  it. 

Mr.  Uohhouse  opposed  the  measure  upon  a 
pe(i(ion  from  two  iodividnals  who  held  nearly 
half  the  Thames  bank  between  them,  from  Cra* 
ven -Street  to  Temple-bar.  The  mud-dock 
contemplated  would  be  a  great  nuisance,  and 

auite  certain  to  create  miasmata.  He  opposed 
\t  bill  in  the  present  stage,  to  save  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  going  into  a  committee  abqvs* 
stairs  to  no  purpose. 

Cot.  Trei\ch  said  that  the  condoctora  of  the 
scheme  had  acted  advisedly,  In  not  making- tbo 
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appUcatiMit  adverted  to.  ^  He  admitted  that 

mtam  injary*  for  the  present,  woald  meene  to 

rthehoaeet  ia  Surrey-Straet,  aad^oihara  lathe 

aaiaedifecciuai  hat  ia  the  ead*  all  that  property 

iraiild  be  aiateriaUy  heaefittad.    Ai  they  itood, 

the  haake  of  the  Taaaei  were  a  diigrace-lo  the 

metrapolia.    PerHMWof  the  highaet  aaalillca- 

thai  wottld  uadertahe  to  exeeaie  the  improve- 

■lant  for  688,0001.    The  orifiaal  eitfaaate  had 

bceo  for  a  plain  erectioa,  at  406,0001. }  and  it 

wat  thought  poMible  that  parliaaieat  laigbt 

perhaps  give  the  dilTerence,  for  the  lake  of 

making  the  whole  thing  an  oraameat  to  the 

city.    For  the  olyectioB  to  the  mad-dock*  he 

didnet  think  the  inconvenience inggested  woald 

arite ;  hot  that  dock  had  formed  no  part  of  his 

origtoal  prefect,  and  had  been  added  liBee,  at 

the  request  of  aumeroai  partial  intareited  in 

water-tide  property. 

Mr.  Croker  opposed  the  protect,  ctpecUny 

fending  the  alteration  now  makiag  at  Loadon- 
Iridge.  When  that  bridge  wat  removed,  there 
would  be*  at  low  tidet,  ive  feet  lett  of  water 
at  Somerset-houte— nearly  the  whole  present 
depth — than  there  wat  now^  It  was  impossible 
to  calculate  what  might  be  the  effect  of  the  new 
correots  which  would  be  created  by  the  remo- 
val of  London-Bridge ;  and  he  decidedly  op- 
posed the  entering  into  any  new  prmect  tonch- 
ing  the  banks  of  the  river  nntU  that  edifice 
should  be  completed. 

Lord  Palmeriiom  said,  that  the  question  at 
present  was  no  more  than  whether  the  house 
would  entertain  a  proposal  for  building  a  quay 
'  on  the  banks  of  me  Thames.  Hon.  members 
would  icarcely  go  to  far  at  to  taythat  tuch  a 
plan  could  not  be  littened  to  ?  nlth  retpect 
to  London-Bridge,  if  the  removal  of  that  had 
been  likely  to  increase  the  volume  of  water  in 
ihe  river,  it  might  have  been  tooie  reason  for 
refusing  to  narrow  the  bed  |  but  surely  the  fact 
that  it  would  leisen  it  was  all  in  fhvour  of  the 
plea.  It  was  impotslhle  not  to  see  that  a  new 
thoronghfar e,  uniting  the  two  ends  of  the  town, 
was  much  wanted.  And,  for  the  mere  effect  of 
the  thing,  a  quay  would  be  the  sort  of-  commo- 
aicatloo  pcciularly  desirable.  Every  body,  as 
they  went  ia  lioats  up  and  down  the  nver,  con- 
ataatly  oiclaimed  **  What  a  pity  it  is  that  there 
is  not  a  quay  I**  He  should  at  least  support 
the  Madfafg  the  bill  a  tint  time,  and  sendl^  it 
to  a  coantlttee. 

ttr  Jt.  WiUmt  supported  the  motion,  in  the 
'hope  that  if  the  measure  were  found  practica- 
ble, somethhig  might  hereaAer  be  done  for  the 
iaiprovemeBt  of  Uie  ioborbt  i  but  in  giving  it 
hit  support  ia  the  preieat  state,  he  begged  to 
he  understood,  tliat  if  in  its  progress  he  found  it 
likely  to  be  Uynrioas  to  individnal  Interests^ 
he  would  oppose  it. 

Mr.  PmI  did  not  think  the  proposed  plan 
was  at  all  necettary  as  an  ornament  to  the  city 
—particularly  when  it  was  to  be  elected  at  (he 
ezpenic  of  particular  interests.  At  all  oveatt, 
he  woald  defer  the  plan  until  he  taw  what 
might  be  the  effects  of  the  reaioval  of  London- 
Bridge  on  the  north  tide  of  the  Thames ;  and 
than,  if  there  appeared  noobsucles  to  it,  it 
should  have  his  support 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  from  the  immente  can- 
course  of  tebicles  of  all  descriptions,  the  great 
line  of  commnnication  by  the  Strand,  from  the 
west-end  of  the  town,  was,  on  tome  occationt, 
literally  impattable  for  hours  together — an  in- 
convenience  which  would  be  remedied  by  this 
^oay.    He  thought  another  advaatage  would 


be,  that  of  fllliag  np  the  waita  oaca  i 
aerford-atairs,  and  thus  aihrdtag  a  foeHI^  of 
fonalng  a  market  ia  that  neighbourhood,  which 
was  so  moch  wasted  lo  the  wett-ead.  On  the 
whole  Iw  thought  that  the  qaay  weald  be  Ibaod 
not  only  usaful,  l|nt  ahsaialaly  iadiq»ciiBahla  to 
the  convonienco  of  Ihe  metropoUa. 
The  honse  than  divided,    whoa   thsta  api* 


For  brmgiag  In  the  hiU,  8h— AgalMt  It, 
M^ority,  40. 

Tttmpike  TVinlf  • 

Tritbsdat,  Fkb.  n.-*Lord  Lomiktr 
for  the  appoiataieat  of  a  caMnrittas  la 
into  the  managemeat  of  tlm  tampifca  tiaats  la 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropoiia.  The  ol^|oet 
which  he  had  in  view  was  to  secan  a  botiai 
management  of  the  foods  received  for  toll  am  the 
different  turnpike  trusts  thaa  at  proseatt 
He  entertained  an  opinion,  foaadad  cm 
which  had  come  to  bis  knowledge,  that  tba  ti 
pike  roads  in  the  oeigbbonrhiDod  of 
might  be  kept  in  a  better  state  than  tbay 
at  present,  if  even  one-sixth  of  the  moaag 
lected  at  the  turnpike  gates  were  expoaded  ia 
a  proper  aianner.  There  were  many  ctacai^. 
stances  connected  with  the  presaat  system  el 
turnpike  trutts  which  required  to  be  corrector 
The  house  would  perhaps  hardly  baUeva 
for  three  roads  on  the  nordi  of  London, 
lug  only  three  miles  and  and  a  half,  tbera 
three  actt  of  Parliament,  three  tets  of  ci 
sinners,  and  ten  turnpike  gates  (hear,  hear). 
In  a  return  which  had  been  presented  lo  the 
house  respectinl^  the  Stamfora-hill  traala,  he 
found  a  considerable  sum  charged  for  nnaaitiea. 
He  did  not  understand  what  tills  meant «  but 
upon  making  inquiries,  he  ascertained  that  Ihe 
trustees  had  been  in  the  habit  of  iHMTowing  mo- 
ney from  each  other,  at  the  rate  of  lea  per 
cent.,  to  he  paid  by  way  of  aaaaity.  Ia  Bl- 
thoptgate-ttreet,  again,  a  gate  was  set  ap»  ia 
order  to  obtaia  tolls  to  defray  the  ordlaary 
expenses  of  the  parish,  althoagfa  Chare  was 
no  more  pretence  fbr  making  that  street  a 
turnpike-road,  than  any  odier  street  In  Loadoa. 
The  foct  was,  that  very  great  abases  existed 
under  the  present  system;  and  it  lavariahly 
happened,  that  where  the  largest  same  wen 
received  for  lolls,  there  the  wont  manageatpnt 
prevailed.  It  was  the  coaimon  practice  for  the 
treasurer,  wbe  was  asoally  oae  of  the  trastees, 
to  retain  large  balances  In  Us  hand.  Tb  Aow 
what  benefit  might  be  ex  peeled  to  resatt  from 
such  an  inqalry  as  he  proposed,  ho  eoald  in- 
form the  hoase,  that  stacetiM  diseamdea  had 
takea  place  in  that  hoaee  rwfiertii^g  the  Xca- 
siogton  trasts,  the  tmstoea  had  takan  the  wta- 
ney  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fadlvidval  whv  had 
formerly  acted  as  treasaRr,  aad  ptaeod  It  hi  a 
respectable  baakiag^hoasa,  net  ia  avy  way  eaB» 
nectod  with  the  trust  i  la  addltioa  fa  vtMrb  they 
had  paid  off  theh-  debt,  aad  rsdacad  Iha  iaib 
(hear,  hear).  It  appsaiad  that  aa  laasa  sam 
thaa  S9,00OL   was  eoUocted  aaaaallj  at  the 

fateshatweea  Hyde  Park*ooraeraodHo«aslew. 
low  coald  that  moacy  ha  fairly  oxpasididl 
He  expected  to  meet  wlthaaKh  appoaiciaBt,hal 
he  was  sare  that  the  hoase  woald  da  Uadaty  hy 
conactiag  ahnsas,  if  he  coaM  paavo  Ifou  *sf 
existed. 

Sir  B.  MmmtrklmN  woald  aat  o^act  mmm^ 
vestigatioB  of  the  sal^ect,  hat  woald 
any  attea^t  thai  might  he  asado  l» 
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tarD|rflL*  tratta  Into  Che  hands  of  govenaent. 
If  it  w«ro  tbm  intooluMi  of  cbe  noble  lord  to 
meko  a  |»enoo  of  coatidemblo  celebrity—^ 
meant  Mr.  M*Ailain-— die  eaperintendant  of  Ibe 
roadi,  he  ibould  Ukewiee  object  to  thai,  for  it 
would  have  the  appearanre  of  a  job  %  and  aJl 
jobs  be  Invariably  oppoied. 

Mr.Hum*  said,  that  behad  for  a  lon^  time  wished 
ta  tee  every  tnmplke  within  three  mites  of  the 
bridfce  removrd^  and  he  believed  that,  by  a 
▼ery  nmail  tax  laid  vpon  horses,  the  object 
mlf  bt  be  accomplished.  There  were  tarnpikes 
actnally  at  this  moment  on  the  stones,  in  (he 
vci-y  centre  of  town.  No  leto  than  900,0001. 
jMd  been  levied  within  the  laat  year  by  the  se- 
tenl  turnpikes  within  10  mile*  of  London } 
•and,  for  tfvery  pnrpose  that  the  money  could  | 
be  Wf^itimately  applied  to,  70,0001.  would  have 
•bMtt  abundantly  snflleient  He  should  move, 
Mnn  mneadmeat,  that  the  inquiry  contemplated 
tbonld  apply  to  all  trusU  witfain  10  miles  of  the 
metropolis. 

Sir  AT.  Barimg  sop  ported  the  inquiry.  A  mil* 
Hob  and  a  half  of  money  was  ananally  levied 
in  Ettf  land  hv  turnpikes,  all  to  be  disposed  of 
by  irrasponslMe  persons.  Vnieo  bon.  members 
•nw  the  naines  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  respectable 
^ntlemeo'to  a  road  bill  of  ten  miles,  this  seemed 
to  a0»rd  some  security  for  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  money  comcted :  bat  it  amounied  to 
«o|fted;Fe  at  all  f  the  names  were  merely  those 
ef  |>ertoiis  who  lived  upon  the  line  i  not  one  in 
twenty  ever  attended  to  the  matter,  which 
was;  in  fkct,  conducted  by  a  few,  very  often 
iMerested,  Individuals,  As  soon  as  investij^a- 
fton  was  made,  he  loolced  for  nothing  less  tuan 
a  total  alteration  of  the  present  system. 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  lo,  and  the 
eommittee  appointed. 

Grmd  to  Mr.  M'Adam. 

FaiDAT*  April  15. — H.f,Bnmghmm  observed, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  vote  on  the  present 
evening  the  sum  of  2,0001.  to  Mr.  M*Adam} 
and'he  wished  that  motion  to  be  postponed,  that 
gentlemen  might  have  a  better  opportunity  for 
discussing  its  meriis.  Tho  question,  in  bis  view 
of  it,  was  of  a  most  important  natare,  and 
thej  ought  ta  paose  before  they  mnctioned  such 
a  precedent  He  pledged  himself  to  demon- 
strate to  the  house,  that  if  It*  were  carried, 
there  i«as  no  one  invention  made,  or  that  might 
hereafter  be  made,  by  any  man,  which  appeared 
beneficial  to  the  country,  that  might  not  be  ad- 
▼aoced  as  a  good  ground  lor  a  grant  of  public 
money.  If  this  motion  succeeded,  lie  certainl}* 
would  profmse  a  largo  grant  of  money  to  Sir 
llampbry  Dnvy,  for  his  discovery  of  the  safety- 
lampt  than  whieb  a  more  oseful  or  a  more  im- 
nortant  inTantioa  had  scarcely  ever  come  under 
M»  obaorvaHon.  Sir  Humphry,  be  believed, 
im4  not  made  any  ssoney  by  his  Invention,  but 
ju  it  had  boon  the  moans  of  saving  many  lives, 
nod  waa,  in  &ct,  a  discovery  of  great  pohllc 
nlilityf  ho.coneeivodtbe  iwentor  was  as  wor- 
thy nnnay  other  person  could  bo  to  receive  the 
hnnniy  of  ParlEainent.       -^ 

Mt^*^  AMmer  tald,  that,  on  the  19th  of 
If^y-iintyetr,  ^  moved  that  an  addrens  be 
preaenlod  to  His  Majesty,  praying  that  there 
^nM<iPo  Md  before  fbo  h^se  a  return  of  all 
namtaiMli  Hbcelved  by  Mr.  M* Adhm  tuid  bis 
■■iH3r#w  pfMKc  bodtoff,  for  hit  aeniccs. 
Be  found  that  no  such  return  had  yet  been 
I  bathe  ihnoghi  it  must  by  this  time  have 


been  proparod.  If  ao,  it  was  but  foir  thnt  4he 
house  should  know  what  remttnoratinn  Mr. 
M*Adam  had  already  received,  before  a  mim 
of  money  was  voted  to  him.  He  thorefofe  hepod 
that  his  rt.  Imn.  friend  would  give  wny,  'nnd 
agree  to  postpone  the  grant. 

The  CAmicellor  tf  iht  EMtktqmr  agreed  to 
postpone  the  propo«itiun  to  thar  day  fortnight. 

FaioAT,  Mat  IS. — Hie  house  having  resolv- 
ed Itself  Into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

The  OuaieeHor  of  iht  Bx^equer  rose  to  pro- 
pom  a  grant  by  way  of  compensation  to  Mr. 
M*Adam,  for  that  Improvement  in  making  the 
roads  of  the  country  from  which  so  much  pub- 
lic be-.ieiit  had  been  derive!  The  nature  or  hie 
works  was  well  known :  every  gentleman  who 
travelled  in  the  country,  whether  for  bttsittess 
or  for  pleasore,  most  have  experienced  the  ad- 
vantage which  had  been  derived  from  the  ap- 
pilration  of  Mr.  M'Adam's  talents  in  the  for- 
matiiMi  of  roads.  In  consequence  of  the  time, 
Inbour,  and  expense,  which  he  bad  bestowed  on 
this  subject,  the  Government,  In  1880,  felt 
bound  to  grant  him  a  sum  of  8,0001.  In  tho 
year  I8S8,  on  the  strong  recommendation  of  the 
Pu«t-office,  by  which  department  he  had  been 
employed  to  make  surveys,  and  superintend  the 
formation  of  several  lines  of  road,  a  further  sum 
of  8,0001.  was  granted.  In  1833,  application 
was  made  by  Mr.  M*Adam,  who  stated  that  ho 
had  not  been  sufficiently  remunerated  for  the 
discoveries  he  had  made  In  the  art  of  road  mak- 
ing, and  that  the  occasional  employment  he 
might  derive  in  the  application  of  bis  discove- 
ries would  not  be  an  adequate  reward,  for  the 
time,  labour,  and  expense  he  had  bestowed^  In 
bringing  them  to  perfection  fur  th«  benefit  of 
the  public  }  he  therefore  besought  the  attention 
of  government,  and  prayed  for  an  additional 
compensation.  In  consequence,  a  petition, 
sanctioned  by  the  Government,  was  presented  to 
the  house  in  1883,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  its  claims.  That  coomiitlee, 
which  consisted  of  gentlemen  of  every  shade  of 
political  opinion  in  the  bouse— men  most  com- 
petent to  decide  oh  the  qncation,— made  n  re- 
port in  which  they  recommended  In  strong  lan- 
guage, that  Mr.  M'Adam*s  claim  should  be  al- 
lowed. He  had  examined  the  report,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  made,  and  he  thought 
it  was  fully  justified.  He  therefore  tbok  it*on 
himaelf  to  recommend  the  grant  to  the  boose. 
He  would  admit  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  the 
author  of  an  ingenious  and  useful  discovery  did 
not  of  itself  constitute  a  claim  on  the  public 
purse  for  compensation,  for  in  general  the  au- 
thor of  it  was  materially  benefited  by  its  ap- 
plication in  a  variety  of  ways;  but  still  there 
were  cases  where  the  projectors  of  useful  dii- 
coveries  were  the  least  benefited  by  them. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  M*Adam  bad 
not  derived  some  advantage  from  the  applica- 
tion of  his  diccovertes,  but  it  was  not,  under  all 
the  cirvumsUnces,  such  as  he  was  entitled  to. 
He  would  thereft>re,  tomarktiie  sense  nbich 
the  house  entertained  of  hb  services,  propose 
that  a  torn  of  «,000l.  be  granted  to  him,  without 
any  fee  or  deduction.  .      .  ^ 

Mr.  Hiimesjitd  that  if  he  admitted  the  present 
claim.  It  would  be  saying  that  the  discovery 
waf  superior  to  all  those  valuable  improve- 
ments In  th-  arts  and  sciences  whith  had  been 
Invented  fai  tMs  country  for  n  series  of  years, 
and  which  had  received  no  public  reword. 
But  the  fact  was  that  this  was  not  an  original 
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Hadbmerj:  Pottr  years  a^  he  preaented  a  pe- 
thlon  to  the  boiMe  fruni  a  Mr.  Lester,  who  at 
ihC'SasM  tfaae  showed  hiin  a  book  which  he  had 
|»ablUhed  io  1788,  poinCin;  out  the  very  same 
psoceta  of  road-ma  king  that  Mr.  M'Adam  bow 
claimed  as  bis  own ;  and  Mr.  Patterson,  a  snr- 
ve^r  in  F<»rfiir,  also  claimed  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing discovered  the  fame  process,  long  before 
Mr.  M*  Adam'i  plan  was  heard  of.  Under  these 
circumstaiices,  he  thoogfat  there  was  no  claim 
on  tbe  ground  of  originality.  He  also  objected 
•to  this  «laim  without  haTing  tbe  items  of  Mr. 
M'Adam*s  ex  peases  set  forth.  From  a  return 
which  was  on  the  tiUile,  he  found  that  Air. 
M'Adam  was  employed  on  79  trusts  in  S8  dif- 
frrent  counties ;  and  upon  that  fact  he  ronteoded 
that  the  counties  benefited  by  Mr.  M*Adam^s 
STstem  should  remnnerate  him  for  it,  and  not 
the  commnnity  at  large.  It  was  not  right  that 
tbe  people  residing  in  Norfolk,  in  Ireland,  or 
ScoUaod,  should  pay  for  making  a  line  road  from 
Carlton  palace  to  the  Regent's  Park  (hear). 
It  was  said  in  support  of  this  grant,  that  Mr. 
M*Adam  had  received  nothing  from  the  trustees 
of  squares  and  bridges,  and  of  parishes,  to 
srhieii  he  had  repeatedly  given  his  advice.  If 
4hat  were  so,  wliose  fault  was  it  ?  Certainly 
acft  that  of  the  public ;  and  it  was  therefore 
uafisir  to  call  upon  the  public  to  furnish  out  of 
•Its  generosity  those  funds  wMch  ought  to 
JMve  been  furnished  by  the  justice  of  those  to 
ishem  Mr.  M*Adam  had  given  his  exertions. 

Sir  T.  Baring  spoke  in  support  of  the  grant, 
«sd  contended,  that  the  house.  In  passing  it, 
would  not  be  establishing  sny  new  precedent, 
teasmuch  as  there  had  been  upwards  of  90  simi- 
lar graots  far  similar  public  benefits  in  the  last 
90  yearsk 

Mr.  H,  Sumner  acknowledged  the  great  merit 
Aii  Mr.  M' Adam's  system,  but  could  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  new  invention,  as  tbe  roads  in  his 
Qoighboorhood  had  been  made  upon  it  for  tbe 
last  50  years.  He  thought  that  the  greatest 
national  benefits  might  be  compensated  at  a 
tale  cheaper  than  the  current  expense  which  the 
services  of  Mc  M' Adam's  family  had  cost  to 
the  country.  In  five  years  Mr.  M'Adam  and 
his  foor  sons  had  received  from  different  public 
Jlrasta  no  less  than  4i  fiOOL 
.  Mr.  Mubtrleg  referred  to  the  evidence  be- 
fore tte  committee  to  j  ustify  Mr.  M^  Adam.  He 
had  not  thrust  himselt  upon  the  public.  Lord 
•Chicliesler  had  testified  to  the  Committee  that 
-the  Post-office  had  sought  Mr.  M'Adam,  and 
Ilia  Lordship  admitted  that  in  treating  with  him 
lie  had  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
M'Adam  troiting  to  a  public  reward.  If  the 
hon.  member  had  known  of  the  plan  of  Mr. 
M'Adam  so  long  ago,  so  much  the  worse  for 
his  case-:  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  the 
roads  of  Surrey  to  remnin  as  they  were,  the 
worst  about  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  F,  Palmer  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
CBitteo  above  stairs,  and  stated  the  extreme 
•diflRsrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  claims  of  Mr. 
M'Adam.  He  thought  that  there  was  too 
much  indifference  shown  .to  the  public  money 
Jiad  too  much  weight  given  to  the  merit  of  Mr. 
M'Adam. 

Mx»  Hart  JknU  said  that  many  of  the  reads 
repnired  by  Mr.  M'Adam  had  fallen  under  his 
own  ohiervatioa«  and  he  could  assure  the  house, 
4hat  severalf  which  bad  been  the  worst  roads  in 
the  West  of  England,  had,  by  Mr.  M' Adam's 
«xsrtioaat  bean  coavaited  into  tho  best  possible 


fi.  J&afdkMI  said  that  conld  ht  feel  as- 


sored  that  the  present  sum  vm  to  he  the  liqai* 
dation  of  Mr.  M' Adam's  claims  opoD  tfat 
public,  he  should  support  the  grant ;  bot  Mr. 
M'Adam  had  already  received  4,O0OL;  tk 
bt>use  was  now  called  upon  to  vole  a  fsrtber 
sum  of  8,0001.,  and  he  believed  that  tiny 
would,  ere  long,  be  applied  to  for  farther  rena- 
aeration. 

Sir.  R,  WiboH  was  able  to  bear  oDeqsifocil 
testimony  to  the  services  which  Mr.  M'Adim 
had. rendered  to  the  public.  He  did  not,  how* 
ever,  estimate  tho^  services  by  any  qsaatiiy 
of  road  that  Mr.  M'Adam  had  Isid  dous,  or 
even  by  any  quantity  that  had  been  laid  dons 
by  others  npon  his  principles,  bot  he  ippr«- 
ciated  hb  merits  in  introducing  a  tystcn  of 
improvement,  and  in  originating  a  series  of  ok- 
serTatioos  and  experiments  which  had  alsuat 
brought  our  roads  to  an  equality  with  tbe  old 
Roman  roads.  As  to  the  objection  that  he  wis 
not  the  inventor  of  the  present  system  of  road- 
making,  he  had  as  clear  a  right  to  tbe  neriti  of 
invention,  as  could,  from  the  nature  of  tbe 
case,  be  established.  Individuals  had  cone 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  receive  iostrvc- 
tions  from  Mr.  M'Adam,  and  to  witom  tbe 
eflTects  of  hb  system ;  these  persons  had  dtf. 
fused  the  benefits  of  the  improvements  b  etery 
direction,  and  there  were  very  few  btere»ti  is 
the  country  that  did  not  derive  seosihle  advaa- 
tage  from  the  ameliorated  state  of  tbe  roadi, 
arising  from  Mr.  M 'Adam's  ingenuity.  He 
should,  therefore,  fi&el  it  hb  duty,  spoa  evcrj 
principle  of  public  utility  and  private  joslke, 
to  support  the  grant. 

The  Committee  divided. — For  the  grail,  8S 
—Against  it,  27~Migority  in  favour  of  tbe 
grant,  56. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

Diplomatic  Servitc* 

MoTTDAT,  MAnCH  81. — On  the  swliou  (« 
a  committee  of  supply)  that  ]fiO,O0OL  be  {tsju- 
ed  to  his  Majesty  to  defray  tbe  expestt  si 
civil  contingencies, 

Mr.  Httme  adverted  to  the  large  amosst  m 
onr  diplomatic  expenditure,  of  which  part  raaie 
under  this  grant.  That  expenditure  lor  tte 
present  year  amounted  to  900,0001.  Io  tpiteof 
the  suggestions  of  the  Finance  Coomitl^ei  ti 
1816,  that  this  expenditure  should  be  rrdaced, 
we  had  expended,  in  the  last  seven  je^t^ 
2,060/X)01.  in  the  ezpences  of  our  amba«a  on 
alone.  He  complained  of  Ike  manner  n  wbi'-a 
the  diplomatic  accounts  were  intermio^^  ^'^'} 
those  of  other  departments.  For  imtaorc.  m 
one  class  of  the  civil  li«,  826,0001.  was  asaeaCj 
charged  for  the  expences  of  our  ambaistdin 
He  was  aware  that  in  one  year  11,0001.,  a»d  n 
another  7/)00I.  or  8,0001.  of  this  sum  hsd  htn 
returned ;  but  the  average  amount  was  W,OW^ 
Now,  in  addition  to  thb  sum,  hills  were  a> 
noally  sent  in  from  each  of  our  rrsideats.ab»ci 
had  reached,  he  mast  say,  an  nawarrsata^w 
amount  In  1798,  they  vrere  hut  5 JOOl. ;  ii 
1818,  they  had  reached  87j000L ;  hot  in  ihf  ia« 
year  they  amounted  to  the  extraordinary  nm  m 
80,0001.  So  that  our  diplomatic  expeadtt«r«  •! 
present  amounted  to  somewhere  about Sl*iWOij 
and  thb  ezclukively  of  the  60^)001  mw  vssiei 
for  the  eatabiishments  of  our  diflereol  <«••»■ 
South  America.  Ho  contended  that  the  rt  m^ 
Sec.  (Canning)  would  coasalt  the  iaisrrsa  « 
the  pohlic  by  wlthdraning  our  aibisltn  n«« 
Uie  petty  states  of  Ctorma^y,  and  f^fH  ■*' 
allowanccB  to  detey  the  eifeaces  ofa««** 
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dJpionuiCic  relatignt  in  South  America.  He 
complained  of  (he  great  expeace  occasioned  by 
onr  embassies  to  the  various  great  courts  of 
Europe,  and  especially  to  that  of  France,  and 
concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  rt. 
hoQ.  Sec  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
lessen  them. 

Mr.  Cannm^  said,  that  the  House  pf  Commons 
in  1816  had  minutely  examined  the  whole  di- 
plomatic branch  of  the  public  expeodiiure,  and 
laid  down  a  scale  for  its  futtire  arrangement. 
He  liad  guided  himself  by  the  scale  then  laid 
down  in  all  bis  arrangemtiif!,  and  bad  endea- 
voured, as  much  as  pussible,  to  make  such  re- 
trenchments therein  as  f%ere  consistent  niih  the 
public  exigencies.  With  rei'ereuce  to  the  dif- 
ferent public  missions  to  South  America,  he 
thought  that  the  scale  of  allowance  was  regu- 
lated  rather  lower  than  above  the  fair  principle 
of  remuneration.  It  was  clear  that  if  this 
country  were  disposed  to  encourage  a  close  con- 
nexion with  these  new  governments,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  tlie  necessary  burdens  of 
the  new  expenditure  arising  out  of  such  a  con- 
nexion. But  he  was  surprised  at  the  boo. 
gent's  proposal  to  defray  thia  expence  by  a  re- 
trenchment in  the  diplomatic  misMions  among 
tiie  smaller  states  of  Lurope,  In  many  of  these 
missions  to  the  smaller  powers,  a  larger  ques- 
lioa  was  involved  than  the  mere  expence  of 
dtplomacY.  The  good-will  of  such  powers 
was  well  purchased  by  the  comparatively 
trifling  expence  of  the  diplomatic  establish- 
ments  ;  and  he  could  assure  the  hon.  gent.,  that 
in  the  three  instances  in  which  he  hud  reduced 
the  expence  (>f  these  mis:iions,  it  had  cost  the 
Britiso  government  great  pains  to  convince  the 
courts  where  such  reductions  took  effVct^that 
it  was  not  intended  to  lower  them  in  the  estima- 
Cioa  either  of  great  Britain,  or  the  larger  states 
in  Earope.  With  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  gent,  on  the  snbject  of  the  Paris 
miwion,  he  was  confident  thai  the  late  ambas- 
sador would  have  btren  unable,  without  the  aid 
cf  his  private  property,  to  have  sustained  the 
essential  dignity  of  his  diplomatic  statioAOut  of 
the  public  allowances:  and  as  to  the  present 
Ambassador,  with  whose  private  affairs  he  was 
better  acquainted,'  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
gent.,  that  that  noble  lord  (Granville)  would 
feel  himself  perfectly  satisied,  if  in  addition  to 
bis  allowance  of  11,0001.,  he  had  not  one-half  as 
much  more,  perhaps  entirely  as  much,  to  sup- 
ply from  his  private  fortune,  in  balaiicing  his 
expenditure.  He  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
selecting  men  of  independent  fortunes  to  fill 
such  high  offices  $  but  he  would  add,  that  they 
ongbt  not  by  undue  reductions  to  make  them 
■■lit  for  others  who  might  be  called,  without 
■ocb  private  advantages,  into  tiie  service  of 
tlieir  cxiuntry  (bear,  hear).  He  repeated,  that 
he  bad  endeavoured  io  regulate  this  depart- 
meot  with  reference  io  the  scale  agreed  upon 
ia  1816  %  but  he  must  say,  that  he' did  not  think 
Ike  mere  mention  of  particular  sums  in  its  ex- 
penditure, with  a  circumscribed  reference  to 
particular  and  evanescent  circumstances,  the 
proper  way  in  which  the  country  ought  to  esti. 
mate  such  matters,  either  with  justice  to  the  in- 
dlvid«al8«  or  with  reference  to  the  honour  find 
Bttlfily  of  Che  public  service. 

Mr.  Hume  replied,  that  it  i^AS  net  for  him  to 
SllV,  for  he  had  not  the  necessary  information, 
•Blfeb  of  the  German  embassies  o'uglu  to  be  rc- 
OTClstf,~'0(  «bV  they  should  be  caTled  upon  to 
pdr^'hd  m^my  th'puband^  a  yeac  Toj:  i^n  cinbAfsy 


answer  just  as  welL  But  he  begged  to  nfllt>tlle 
rt.  hon.  geuL  whether  Holland,  where  thcfiri*- 
tish  embassy  cost  14,Q00I.  a-year,  and  whcreta 
minister  with  6,0001.  could  do  the  business,  di^ 
not  wish  this  country  t<)  reduce  the  rank  of  the 
embassy,  and  compiain;'d  that  she  could,  not 
maintain  one  upon  the  same  (iiplumatic  scale  te 
represent  her  in  England ;  and  he  would  fuiw 
ther  ask,  whv  such  propositi  had  been  declined 
by  the  British  government  ? 


Bfiiish  ClaifHtmls  on  Spain. 

Mr.  Humt  (in  the  Mime  committee)  alludadl 
to  the  item  of  8;247I.  fur  the  expeoces  of  thr 
Spanish  commission  for  investigating  the  claims, 
of  British  merchants.  Where  were  those  ron* 
missioners^Hho  were  they — and  what  had  thejp 
done  ? 

Mr.  Canning  said,  thai  a  few  yejirs  ago  man^ 
British  ship-owners  had  incurred  heavy  Imsstf 
by  captures  made  upon  them  by  $paoisbsabi 
jects,  contrary  ao  the  law  of  natioBs.     Tkt)/ 
naturally  solicited  their  own  government  to  ot:»* 
tain  redress,  find  various  appiicaOons  hady  \m 
consequence,  been  made  to  the  then  Spenieh 
authurities.     After  this  course  bad  been  duly 
taken,  and  no  proper  redress  afforded,  the^s^ 
veriunent  issued  an  order  to  the  Bf  itiah  Com^ 
mander-in- Chief  on  the  Westi-India  statieo^ -ts* 
make   reprisals  upon   the   commerce.  eS  ■the' 
Spanish  islands  to  the  amount  of  the  BrMsh 
claimants;  but  it  was  thought  reasonable  that 
when  this  order  was  issued,  and  before  it  w«p 
carried  into  execution,  that  the  government-  'Otf 
Spain  should  ba  informed  of  tl^  f«ct,  'XuHmv 
summary  measures  of  redress  were  resorted  tOi, 
This  led  to  a  further  negotiation,  is  Ihe  irst 
stage  of  which  the  Spanish  govemmemt  «ioii^ 
ceded  an  acknowledgment  of  the  piiaciple  rtif 
the  British  claims,  and  abandoned  that  denial  of 
Justice  which  was  their  previous  groo»d»'   The- 
matter  was  then  referred,  upea  the  admissioD  of 
the  principle,  to  a  convention  wUcb  mas  to  kii* 
quire  into  Ihe  specific  eztentof  the  losses,te  th»> 
purpose  of  their  eventual  liquidation*     Daring. 
the  preliminary  (iroceedingsy.  the  Spanisli  gob-* 
vernmeni  underwent  a  change,  and  tlm  Kinger 
Spain  upon  his  restoration  annulled  all  Ihs  mti%. 
of  the  preceding  government  i  but  this  coHveaw 
tion  was  subsequently  recognised,  which,  Inu 
deed»  was  the  only  act  of  his  piedereSBora 
which  his  Spanish  Majesty  had  acknowledged^ 
The  cunventiou  being  thus  resumed,  the  com^' 
missioners  went  to  work  but  slowly,  from  ther 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  had; 
to  act.    Months  were  lost  before  the  King  ef 
Spain  bad  appointed  new  cemroimianerB,  and' 
even  during  the  last  year  ibe  Spanish  commis*' 
sioners  had  been  changed  no  lem  than  three 
times.    Notwithstanding  these  impedinMBtSv  he 
was  glad  to  state,  that  of  the  claims  of  Britlfth 
me)-chanu,  estimated  M  upwards  of  400,OOOI.v 
uearly  S00.0001.    had   been  admitted  by   thh 
Spanish  authorities — ^he  wished  he  could  add»'' 
paid  (a  laugh).    That  the  whole  of  the  elatm»< 
would  be  acknowledged  he  had  no  dovbt,  a«A ' 
he  did  not  absolutely  despaur  of  their  oltteit'^- 
adjustment.     AS'  to  the  expsnces  of  the  cei^ 
missioners,  they  would  not  be  ultimately^  da^'^ 
frayed  by  the  public,  but  by^a  per  cmUmgn  •pei( 
the  amount  uf  claims,  which  were  the  etjevt  tfff^* 
the  invG^tigatiupb  "  *» 

Tlus  »u{[iect  VIA  again  aUiidod  to*  oe-V^ef 
day,  June  28,  but  no  further  information 


I  F'Vii^J* 


•»  *' 


*.   t.  VK 


Fon^twf  wHjAVto^.'-^^SoutH  America. 


!o t^'^^^i^  Of^Oilion.  of:  Spain.    '. 

-'•fRittAy,  JulV*^.— Mr.  "Sronghum  foie  M 
fh6  ^i)i^<>^e  of  pr6 posing;  a  question  to  fh6  rt. 
boii.Secretai*y  (Canning)  revpectingtbe  military 
toCf^'Crpation  of   Spain   by    France.     He    bad 
bifHeno  abstained  from  asltSng  a  tingle  question 
Ml  this  kutiject,  fearful  that  an  open  discussion 
ftt  that  bouse  f^ould  'be  productive  of  miscMef, 
ibarfiil,  lie  might  falrl j  add,  the  observations 
Which  would  necessarily  be  made  in  the  course 
«»f  stich  a'discussion  would  not  only  irritate  the 
tfro  bouses,  but  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
making  worse  the  situations  of  those  gallant 
bmt  illostrions  characters  who  were  now  im- 
l^floned  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  liberty— men 
who^liad  stakml  their  all,  and  who  had  lost  all 
lit  that  glorious  cause,  but  their  honour  (hear, 
Itear),  which  had  come  out  brightened  and  puri- 
^d  from   the    ordeal  through  which  ft  had 
|AiMd  (bear,  bear).    Bat  now,  at  the  close  of 
the  Sessfon,  when  nothing  violent  or  harsh  could 
%e  expected  tO' be  said,  he  thought  he  might 
VHihout  injury  venture  to  propose  one  question, 
ft  %ad  beeh  long  since  stated,  that  when  Ferdi* 
Hand  was  fatly  restored  td  power,  the  French 
h'oops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  Spain.  That 
thne  badtirrived,  and  still  the  French  troops 
remained ;  nay  more,  they  had  fortified  Cadiz ; 
In  addition  to  which,  they  held  St  Sebastian 
and  fee  vera!  other  places.    Were  they  then  to 
remain  in  Spain  as  long  as  the  King  of  France, 
tf  as   Ferdinand    himself  wished    for    their 
^e^ence  (hear,  hear)  ?    If  such  was  the  wish 
0f  ihfese  two  powers,  it  became  the '  duty  of 
lingfand  to  Interfere  and    prevent  it  (hear, 
iMttr).  It  became  our  duty,  because  it  was  con- 
Irary  to  sound  policy ;  it  was  contrary  to  the 

balance  of  power,  that  we  should  allow  it    In 

a  short  time,  oew  reasons  might  be  or^ed,  and 

Ferdinand  might  say,  that  the  French  troops 

should  remain  in  his  territories  so  long  as  Spain 

ims  at  war  with  her  South  American  Colonies 

f^hear,  hear) ;  and  then  the^  would  be  able  to 

Mderstand  that  two  Swiss  regiments  were  kept 

at  Madrid,  and  the  French  troops  in  the  country, 

fn  order  to  hllow  Spain  to  send  out  her  own 

ti^optto  sdbdoe  (he  liberties  of  South  America 

(hear,  bear).    The   present  policy  of  France 

^vnM  most  «hingeroas — it  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy the  baiance  of  power  in  Europe ;  and 

what  would  be  our  situation,  in  the  event  of 

another  war,  with  Ireland  exposed  to  the  Iron 

«oast  of  Spain,  guarded,  not  by  Spaniards,  of 

wbom,  perhaps,  we  shodid  think  less,  but  by 

Frenchmen  (hear,  hear)  f  He  would,  therefore, 

beg  leave  to  ask  the  rt  hon.  gent  whether  there 

was  amy  reason  to  hope  that  ibe  French  troops 

would  shdrtly  evacuate  the  Spanish  territory  ? 
Mr.  Comrfng  said,  that  Ministers  hiad  received 

fhmi  the  French  Government,  firom  time  to 

time,  such  assurances  as  satisfied  his  mind  com- 
pletely that  there  existed  nointentioo  to  occupy 

Ott  fortresses  of  SpHin,  after  the  1*  rench  army 

ihoiild  bare  l>een  withdrawn.   It  now  appeared 

that  the  additionkl  fortifications,  about  which 

so  iiiuch  had  been  said,  reduced  themselves  to 

etymon  repMhk    He  was  hble  to  assert,  tdost  1  previously  contemplated.    He  wished  lo 

Histinctly,  ih^t  not  one  «<wt  of  Fremli  money 


that  It  was  Intended  to  reduce  the  Amy  •# 
Occopatloki  to  ^fiOO  men,  continuing  aa  esira 
Corps  on  foot  in  the  country  until  the  nonib  of 
AprfL  He  bad  every  reason  to  believe  thai 
that  extra  corps  bad  either  been,  or  was  ia  • 
course  of  being  withdrawn.  With  regard  t^ 
the  period  when  it  might  be  expected  that  tke 
remaining  SS,000  men  would  be  removed  frwai 
the  Spanish  territory,  he  was  not  prepared  io 
give  any  opinion,  and  he  doubted  if  evea  iba 
French  Government  could  give  a  satisfactosy 
answer  to  the  question;  be,  nevertheless,  be- 
lieved that  the  learned  gent,  could  not  he  hmto 
desirous  that  the  French  troops  sitould  t  vacmat* 
Spain,  than  the  French  authorities  were  tben- 
sclves  anxious  to  commence  that  opcrmtloib 
They  hoped  to  see  all  the  objects  of  that  occ^ 
pation  fulilled,  and  that  they  migbtbe  accoas- 
plished,  they  still  retained  possessioa  oC  Iba 
country.  It  certainly  appeared  that  muck  tbac 
had  been  antici|^ti»d  on  tbia  side  of  the  waicv, 
as  to  the  consequences  of  the  preaeoco  ol  H^ 
armies  of  France,  bad  not  been  realised.  Ha 
begged  to  repeat,  honestly,  as  an  iodivldaal,  ba 
felt  no  degree  of  apprehension,  alarm,  or  Jea- 
lousy on  the  subject.  He  was  satiafiad  la  ha* 
conscience  that  there  was  a  hmkifid*  iataaiaaa 
on  the  part  of  the  French  GoTemaaeat  tm 
evacuate  Spain^  as  speedily  as  circuaBstaacaa 
would  permit 

Lord  J,  Jtuiaett  conid  not  refrain  froai 
noticing  the  melancholy  spectacle  presooted  bj 
the  incarceration  of  many  friends  of  liber^  m 
Italv,  where  men  of  hi{h  cducatioo,  veterd 
habits,  and  lofty  rank,  accustomed  to  aU  tke 
delicacies  of  life,  were  confined  ia  daBgeoa% 
or  performed  the  drudgery  of  galley  aU««a 
(bear,  bear).  He  did  not  wish  to  say  any  tbiaf 
disrespectful  of  the  GovemmcDt  of  Aaatria,  bat 
he  could  not  help  observing  that  the  aaioda  af 
all  men,  in  all  countries,  would  be 
ciliated  towards  that  Government  by 
tion  nf  its  severity.  At  the  present  mosea( 
those  harsh  measures,  which  seemed  excoaahW 
a  few  years  ago,  were  not  required,  aadba 
trusted  that  they  would  be  abandoned.  Sack  a 
course  would  tend  to  augment  iflcalcalahly  iba 
influence  of  Austria  in  Italy. 

South  America. 

Thursday,  May  16.— Mr.  Giaaii^  lai4  a|Ma 
the  table  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  amity*  ea«^ 
merce,  and  navigation,  between  the  ki^gdas 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provaac^a  ^ 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 


FaroAT,  JctT  1.— Mr.  Baring  oWr^rd, 
that  a  person  of  great  dtstloctioa,  the  Eavay 
from  Buenos  Ayr^s  to  this  coantry*  had  art 
yet  b«en  presented  to  bis  Majesty  i  la.  bad 
heard  that  this  circumstance  was  aurihalah&s 
to  die  represenutions  of  certain  Fampi^ 
Powers,  and  that  they  had  also  iadarad  ihe 
British  Government  to  coosevt  to 
recognition  of  some  of  the  indepcodent 
of  South  America,  instead  of  the  r« 


liaii  beeii  expended  uport  thoso  forilflcatidns, 

'and  fmt  onis  foai,  Het^ns  conifdorit.  Of  fht^  mon<7 

"of  Spahi  beyorr^  what  Vri^s  necessary  to  kc6p 

ibemob.    F^rhapit  ft  might  be  satisfactory  to 

ita^  ftirt)^>r,  that  bi  th<  months  Decembisi', 

a'iftsflttct  ai>^ltc(<tid«  hkd  be«(i  made  «6  tfre 

rVeilth  Cdtihtbief/t  fbr  a  dit<^fbstlrb   of  'Hs     .  .      .     ^  _ 

^lUIrs "ahb'k^liaht W'Simiyr  'muftWi^  Ob B/ltth 


what  WAS  the  fact,  and  also  to  ba  ib( 
wbether  ft  was  by  accident  only  that  cha 
fh>m  Buenos  Ayres  bad  not  been  Intiadacad  al 
Couft!  It  vat  but  jusUca  to  atatariliitW 
made  this'  Inquiry  wiOioat  any  cooMalcaJiea 
wRaf^ter  tvltli  thd  distinguished  iadividhai  la 
^oai  It  relate  He  wished  also  ta  r"h  vn^^ 


qiif  tf]Ofl,'Vef?rH%  to  n  cpiltanf  jiM 


CQlfSTlTUTiON. — Ekciive  Framhhc^ 


oBcerftwbotiadbeeD  taksniototlM  Mr?lct  of 
fbrci^  countrie*.  IChe  act  which  pUctd  theie 
iDfklvidoalsin  a  mosteztraorditury  situaiioa,wai 
•till  in  force.  In  making  this  observation,  lie 
did  not  mean  to  call  in  question  the  policy  of 
tha  bill  to  which  he  had  referred ;  nor  would 
lio  inqaira  whether  it  had  been  called  for  bv 
circumstances  at  the  time  when  it  was  paigcd. 
The  law  to  which  ho  referred  imposed  a  degra« 
Aation — imposed  a  severe  poniahment  on  persons 
who  might  contravene  its  provisions ;  and  yet 
there  was  not  a  gent,  who  beard  him,  who  must 
not  Tiew  with  the  highest  respect  the  conduct  of 
thofo  individuals,  and  who  must  not  esteem 
them,  on  account  of  the  noble  motives  by 
which  they  were  actuated.  Tlie  state  of  things 
wMdi  bad  given  rise  to  it  liaving  passed  away— 
England  luviog  recognised  the  independence  of 
•eireral  of  the  South  American  states — tlie  law 
•llouM  be  altered.  Subjects  of  this  country 
liad,  in  periods  of  peace,  held  high  commands 
in  the  French  service.  We  find  supplied 
admirals  to  Russia,  and  officers  of  various  de- 
■criptions  to  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  It 
wmi  of  great  importance  to  the  military  power 
of  this  country,  that  English  officers  sliould,  in 
time  of  peace,  be  enabled  to  keep  up  their 
ttlflfary  knowledge  by  entering  into  the  service 
of  foreign  states.  France,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, was  pursuing  this  system  i  she  was 
pnahing  her  military  officers  into  every  possi- 
ole  service.  They  were  employed  in  Greece, 
In  Turkey,  In  every  situation  whero  their 
abilities  were  likely  to  be  matured.  He  sub- 
mitted these  few  observations  for  the  consider- 
atioo  of  Government.  If  nothing  were  done, 
be  would  in  the  next  session  submit  a  motion 
on  this  subject. 

TvssDAT,  July  5. — Mr.  Canfdng  rose  to 
anewer  the  questions  put  on  a  preceding 
rvening  by  the  member  for  Taunton.  The  boo. 
member  (Mr.  Baring)  had  remarked,  that  an 
individual  of  rrent  respectability,  accredited 
to  this  country l>y  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
had  not  been  presented  at  the  last  levee ;  and, 
from  that  fact,  the  hon.  member  inferred  that 
tome  interference  had  been  used  by  foreign 
powers.  He  (Mr.  Canning)  desired  to  say 
that  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  on  the  part 
of  any  foreign  state  to  regulate,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  conduct  of  this  country  towards 
any  of  the  states  of  South  America;  nor,  if 
■uch  an  attempt  had  been  made,  could  there 
huTe  been  the  least  chance  of  its  being  success- 
ful. The  fisct  was  that  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, although  he  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, had  no  regular  credentials.  The  state  of 
Buenos  Ayres  had  sent  this  gentleman  a 
paper  appointing  him  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  this  country,  and  also  to  France  i  and 
be  thought  that  England  was  not  stickling  too 
much  upon  ceremony  in  saying  that  she  must 
deiire  to  have  an  entire  minister  to  herself. 
It  had  been  suggested  in  some  quarters,  that 
these  new  states  might  well  be  placed,  in  some 
points,  upon  a  more  free  footing  than  the 
older  ones.  In  this  view,  he  by  no  means 
mgne^,  lie  thought  it  sufficient  that  they 
srrre  fully  and  regularly  brought  into  the  com- 
tfittnlty  of  nations :  and,  as  far  as  his  advice 
Went,  the  same  full  observance  of  all  forms  and 
arrangements  should  be  required  from  them  as 
fhom  the  oldest,  best  secured,  or  most  despotic 
gOYCTnmi<nts  existing.  The  paper  which  this 
gniiflekDaii     ^rodiiced    might     bo     fiifficieAt 


between  bis  government  and  htmiejfi.  bat 
it  was  not  sufficient  as  ftetween  mk'  go. 
vernment  and  this  country.  There  vras 
another  point,  upon  which  he  desired  to  say, a 
few  words.  It  happened,  that  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  present  year,  the  state  of  Bueo^ 
Ayres  had  appointed  a  British  subject,  a  gf  p*' 
tleman  who  was  a  partner  in  a  coosidefabU 
mercantile  house  in  this  country «  its  Consuls 
General  for  England.  In  that  capacity,,  thf 
individual  alluded  to  had  called  upon  him,  and* 
tendering  his  commission,  had  proposed  to 
enter  with  him  Into  the  discussion  of  highly 
important  questions.  He  had  refused  to  lUtea 
to  that  gentleman,  and  even  to  see  bin  a 
second  time,  He  had  taken  that  course,  in  th^ 
first  place,  because  the  appointment  in  qDCfir 
tion  had  not  been  regular ;  but.he  had  felt  ant 
other  objection,  and  one  of  still  greater  fan* 
portance.  No  man  was  ignorant  of  the  ppecn* 
lations  that  were  uking  place  in  this  couatiy 
with,  regard  to  the  continent  of  South  America  f 
and  whoever  considered^  what  had  been  tht 
fluctuation  of  various  projects  within  the  la^ 
vear  in  this  country,  would  probably  see  Ihai^ 
be  had  only  taken  a  proper  precaution,  whca 
he  had  expressed  a  desire  that  the  states  of 
America,  generally,  would  not  appoint  British 
merchants  in  this  country  to  be  their  consuls. 
Re  had  written  to  his  Miyesty*s  Charge  d*Afr 
fairs  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  the  resideni 
ministers  at  other  places,  requesting,  tbroagb 
them,  that  such  nominations  might  not  tak# 
place  in  fhture.  He  had,  moreover,  written  to 
the  officers  of  this  country  appointed  in 
America,  generally,  desiring  that  tliey  wofild 
not  engage  in  commercial  transactions,  andar 
peril  of  re  moval  from  office. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Elective  Franchue. 

MoNOAT,  Juira  90. — Lord  Nugeni  presented 
a  petition  from  the  resident  burgesses  and 
others  of  West-Looe,  praying  inquiry  into  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  borough,  and  complaining 
of  infringement  on  the  franchises  as  established 
by  usage  immemorial.  Usage  of  this  character 
need  not,  as  he  understood,  be  proved  to  have 
been  unbroken :  it  would  be  enough  to  show 
that  it  had  once  existed :  and  he  believed  that 
unless  a  charter  provided  to  the  contrary,  the 
common  law  right  of  voting  was  in  every 
householder.  Such  was  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  by  Glanviile,  by  Lord 
Coke,  and  all  the  great  authorities  of  the  time. 
The  petition  he  held  in  his  haiid  stated  that, 
in  the  charter  of  West-Looe,  there  was  no- 
thing to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  resident  in- 
habitants, and  for  centuries  the  right  of  elec- 
tion had  been  exercised  by  such  residents  alono 
—that  afterwards  by  usurpation  and  collusion, 
non-resideut  burgesses  had  exercised  a  right  of 
voting.  Parliament  was  petitioned  on  tiJs 
ground  against  the  return  of  a  member  in  IS^S, 
and  a  committee  oi  tlie  house  declared  his 
return  illegal  i  found  that  the  right  to  elect  was 
in  the  corporators;  but  did  not  decide  who 
had  a  right  to  be  corporators  or  how  thev 
should  be  chosen.  The  petitioners  after  tbm 
made  many  applications  to  the  Court  of  King^p 
Bench,  and  among  others  an  application  for  a 
mandamus  to  be  admitted  and  sworn  into  tho 
corporation,  according  to  the  ancient  nsage  of 
the  borough  and  the  clear  meaning  of  the  char- 
ter of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  Court  again  .  fq- 
futed  (heir  applicat^a,  on  the  ground  of  ir^uit 
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of  jntkdij&tiiMi  and  the  feneral  dbcnulon  of 
tHeie  pubjectB  wbidi  would  fallQW  the  granU 
i^K  Pf  luch  «ii  application  (heiir«  bear). — 
The  noble  lord' tben  contended  that  the  peti- 
tion, in  effect,  made  out  three  thinp :  flrit,  tlie 
charter  gare  the  right  of  voting  to  the  reu- 
deiit  houte-holders ;  becondly,  that  tbe  records 

g roved  the  returns  to  have  been  made  by  them 
>r  a  long  period,  nnder  the  titles  of  burgesses 
or  resiant  ourgesses,  or  probi  homneM  or  comnutr 
ntlas,  or  some  name  which,  taken  with  the  num* 
hers,  showed  that  there  .was  no  diflTerence  be- 
tween the  resiant  burgesses  and  (he  free  bur- 
gesses. Thirdly ,  that  the  right  had  been  abridg- 
ed by  collusion  and  liyustice,  and  finally  alto- 
gether usurped  by  the  non-re»ident  burgestep, 
whose  Totes  were  not  admissible  by  the  charter. 
He  had  several  petitions  of  the  9ame  nature  to 
bring  up»  and  *early  in  the  next  session  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  whole  questioQ  forward  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  Importance  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

'  Mr,  J),  QilhtTt  thought  of  all  tribunals  this 
bouse  the  worst  Xq  try  such  a  question.  The 
courts  of  )aw  were  open,  and  a  proceeding  was 
to  be  brought  to  a  hearing  in  the  Cqurt  of  King*i 
Bench  to>morroWf  on  the  mattera  recited  in  that 
very  petition. 

Lord  John  JRussell  said,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  representative  system  would  not  be  at  all 
improved,  if  the  rights  of  voting  were  extended 
to  all  householders,  ^uch  an  alteration  would 
be  mereljf  changing  the  elections  from  a  select 
body  to  persons  almost  paupers.  Bu^the  ques- 
tion now  to  be  considered  was,  whether  it  wa^ 
not  the  dqty  of  that  hopse  to  cive  to  persons  the 
means  of  proving  their  right  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions ';  for,  by  the  oresent  state  of  the  laws, 
persons  were  often  deprived'of  such  opportil- 
nities.  The  Court  of  King's  B^nch  could  not 
be  said,  in  any  general  sense,  to  afford  to  con- 
stituents thp  means  of  proving  their  rights  to 
vote.  In  the  last  application  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  pn  the  subject*  by  the  inhabitants 
of  West  Looe,  ope  party  alone  was  put  to  the 
espence  of  1,5001,  and  be*  peed  not  say  bow 
extremely  numerous  must  be  the  cases  in  which 
individuiUs  could  not  have  tbe  means  of  esta^ 
bUtthing  their  righta  by  any  such  expensive  ap- 
plications. He  therefore  approved  of  appoint- 
ing a  Committee  upon  the  subject,  not  for  the 

sat     ^  ' 


saae  of  the  petitioners  only,  but  for  the  salLe'of 
the  constituent  body  pf  England  generaily* 
The  powers  of  the  Grenville  committees  were 
ioo  limited  to  do  justice  to  the  elective  body, 
la  the  memorable  case  of  the  corrupt  election 
for  drampound,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
nnder  the  Grenville  Act,  and  it  returned  that 
t^'  sitting  members  haid  been  duly  elected; 
yet,  after  this,  it  was  proved  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house,  that  8,0001.  had  been 
Eaid  to  secure  the  returns  of  those  very  mem- 
ers.  If  .the  present  question  were  in  any 
shape  pending,  or  about  to  be  brought  ber 
fore  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  it  was  an  ap- 
blicatioQ  of  individuals  for  personal  redressg 
put  before  that  house  it  was  a  qjucstion  of  ge- 
neral rights,  ai^d  in  ^uf  h  matters  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  alone  competeut  to  interfere. 
Soipething  ought  to  be  done,  fur  the  deteroiioa- 
iion^  of  that  nouve  under  the  Grenville  Act, 
frere  often  the  moMt  corrupt  deierminatioas, 
ipQucncpd  by  party  motives.  Huw  often  Here 
the  decisions  of  Committees  no  more  than  mare 
orilcrs  t^t  (he  descendants  of  some  corrupt  np- 
miuco  of  Lord  Orford,  or  of  Sir  &obief  t  W^ 
pole,  sj^qld  inherit  the  boroughs  which  their 


ancestors  had  obtained  by  nUtaliler^  vMat* 
log  the  laws,  and  the  rights'  of  ofoctioo.  The 
Committee  to  be  appointed  ought  to  go  into  the 
whole  subject 

Mr.  Sturges  Bowthb  complained  that  tbe  No* 
ble  Lord  kid  travelled  out  of  the  petition  be- 
fore the  house,  converting  a  subject  of  private 
complaint  into  a  general  question  of  eleftion. 
If  such  a  Select  Cummiitee  as  the  Noble  Lord 
alluded  to  were  to  be  appointed  for  any  such 
objecits  as  he  contemplated,  it  would  have  le 
settle  the  question  of  large  properties^  wilhoal 
the  power  of  examining  any  evidence  npoa 
oath.  The  ezpences  of  applications  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  arose  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  witnesses  to  London,  and  he 
should  like  to  know  bow  this  could  be  avoided 
by.  appointing  any  committee  upon  tbe  lab- 
ject. 

Lord  John  RugstU  said,  that  when  m  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  the  expenses  of  evidence 
ought  to  be  paid  by  th*  public,  as  waa  tbe  case 
in  the  Grampound  Election  committee. 

Mr.  Denman  wished  to  give  the  House  one 
example  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  wbicb 
the  power  of  Government  could  dispose  of 
elections.  In  the  celebrated  Wettminator elec- 
tion of  1768,  a  questiuo  arose  whether  tbe  te- 
nants of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  liad  a  right  to 
vote.  The  Committee  decided  in  the  negatifo ; 
and  Lord  John  Townshend  was  declarod  lo  be 
tbe  sitting  Member.  Tliese  tenants  petitioned 
again  the  next  year,  and  they  had  tben  nobody 
to  oppose  them,  for  nobody  waa  immediately 
concerned,  or  had  any  interest  at  stnke  in  get- 
ting rid  o/  these  one  or  two  thousand  voters. 
The  tonsequence  was,  that  the  rights  of  Ihe^ 
voters  were  acknowledged,  and  they  bad  eoa- 
tinued  to  be  undisputed.  The  Grenville  Act 
might  he  a  good  act  for  deciding  diaputen  be- 
tween party  and  party,  hot  the  question  before 
the  house,  was  a  question  of  general  interest, 
and  ought  to  be  carefully  and  'impartially  is- 
vestigatedt— Tbe  petition  was  tben  rend. 

Interested  Votes. 

WEmrBSDAT,  Fan.  8S. — Jfr.  Bpnf  oMwd 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  iron  raii-> 
way  in  the  Isle  of  DpgSL 

Mr.  Qrt^fM  regretted  that  the  boa.  awmbor 
fur  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hume)  was  not  present,  a^ 
the  house  must  now  feel  the  propriety  of  acibig 
upon  the  proposition  which  his  boo.  Iriood  had 
made  yesterdav,  that  members  iniereotrd 
should  retire  without  voting.  He  (Mr.  t*.) 
was  for  carrying  that  principle  farther*  He 
would  not  only  have  any  member  prevented 
from  voting  on  a  private  bill,  whose  private 
interest  might  lead  him  to  support  the  bill  9  be 
would  also  exclude  all  those  who  had  an  inie- 
rest  directly  opposed  to  the  bill ;  and  if  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Home)  voald  not,  be  j^ledff* 
ed  himself  that  at  the  earliest  opportaaity  he 
would  submit  a  measure  to  the  boose  for  tWc 
purpose. 

Mr.  UrseglAm  observed,  that  tbe  prcaeatsnb- 
ject  was  one  which  affected,  ia  do  ordiimry  de- 
gree, the  interests  of  the  publie  and  tbecbnrac- 
ter  of  the  Houso  of  Commons.  He  hud  long 
been  a  witness  of  the  reprehensible  moaner  In 
which  private  business  was  conducted,  nnd  for 
that  reason  had  uniformly  refused  to  give  hia 
vote,  either  qne  way  or  tbe  other,  on  asgr  pvi- 
vate  hill ;  except  in  one  instance,  Ae  lllgbgafto 
Chap^  hiU,  whUb^conreivinff  HmpaHnke  «f 


the  nature  of  a  public  measure,  and  to  be  « 
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fgMrn  jok  of  Mrtlkki  attotm^i,  trlMK were  liifld- 
muctd^  not  by  a  love  of  piety,  but  by  ■  love  of 
hgmg  paid  their  cotti,  be  certainly  oppoied. 
He  perfectly  ai^reed  in  the  propriety  ofMiial- 
lowtng  the  votes  of  any  bon.  meoiben  who  were 
inioreeted  in  private  billi.    Bot  be  did  not  lee 
bow  the  bouse  could  stop  there.  He  did  not  see 
wby  the  vote  of  any  bon.  member  who  was  in* 
tereated  in  a  private  bill  ihouid  be  refuted,  and 
wby  the  lame  bsdividuai  should  be  permitted 
by  bimtelf  or  by  his  agents  to  canvas  the  other 
flsembers  of  the  liouse,  either  personally  or  by 
letler,  ^'  intreating  their  TOte  and  interest/* 
To  bim,  this  appeared  much  the  greater  evil  of 
the  two.  During  the  discumion  on  the  High;rate 
Cbapel  biH,  to  which  be  had  already  alluded, 
ho  was  about  to  relate  an  anecdote,  when  be 
was  stopped,  probably  from  the  house  not  liking 
to  have  its  feelings  hurt,  or  its  misconduct  ex- 
posed, and  being  apprehensive   that  he  was 
abottti  with  too  rude  a  band,  to  tear  the  veil 
firoin  its  mysteries  (a  iauich)*     The  anecdote 
related,  however,  to  a  matter  which  had  long 
beoo  %  sniyect  of  notoriety,  shame,  and  re- 
proach I  it  was  this^-Before  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  bouse,  he  was  once  engaged  as 
a  oonnsel  against  a  private  bill.    The  proceed- 
ings in  the  eomraittee  npon  the  bill,  instead  of 
boiog  carried  on,  as  he  feared  too  frequently 
was  the  case,  with  irregularity  and  at  random, 
were  coaducted  with  as  much  decorum  and  so- 
lOflMiity  as  if  the  committee  were  one  formed 
aader  the  Grsnville  act     The  same  twenty 
meaiberB  sat  every  day^  and  sat  from  an  early 
hour  until  the  meeting  of  the  boose,  or  half  an 
hoar  after.    Thay  besurd  evidence  i  they  beard 
the  objections  of  counsel  to  evidence ;  they  be- 
haved as  if  they  were  a  select  election  commit- 
Cea  t  ia  short,  he  never  witnessed  a  more  sea- 
loaa  and  satisfactory  investigation.    Now  for 
the  result.    He  and  the  opposers  of  the  bill,  by 
the  evidence  which  bad  been  adduced,  and  the 
real  strength  of  the  case,  bad  gained  the  sup* 
port  of  sixteen  oat  of  the  twenty  members  of 
the  copimittee.    At  the  instant,  bowoTer,  at 
which  the  Tote  was  called  for,  down  came  a 
learned  friend  of  his,  who  bad  been  employed 
ia  aapport  of  the  bill,  swept  all  the  committee 
roams  Hi  the  bouse,  and  brought  twenty  mem- 
bers with  him,  who,  of  course,  overpowered  the 
aiztean  that  Imd  declared  themselves  hostile  to 
tha  bill,  aad  carried  it  triumphantly.   This,  how- 
cv«r«  was  a  little  too  tauch.    The  amtter  was 
raprcseniedto  the  house,  and  the  bill  was  thrown 
oai,  not  at  all  on  Its  merits,  but  on  tha  circnm- 
•laace  which  he  bad  described.    It  was  a  well- 
hnawn  pnsfiple  of  our  constitution,  tfiat  per- 
aona  on  a  jury  should  not  determine  on  the 
rights  of  private  property,  without  fully  ex- 
amhiing  the  claims  of  the  parties.    The  mem- 
bara  of  that  house,  however,  did  so  without  he*- 
lUatioB.    Tbejf  allowed  themselves  to  be  infla- 
eneed,  not  by  justice,  but  by  faronr  and  affect 
tion.     The  very  men  who  would  shudder  at  the 
nation  of  so  conducting  tbeauelTes  on  a  jury, 
would,  in  a  committee-room  of  that  house,  de^ 
cida  Igvorantly,  sham^essW,  and  wlthontcom- 
pnoation*    He  bad  no  objection  to  any  bon. 
meoibaff^s  rating  ia  a  committee  on  a  private 
bSl-i  bnt  than  it  ought  to  be  In  consequence  of 
his  havingaiada  up  hit  mind  npon  tba evidence 
aad   argument  f  it  ou^t  to  be  bacaase  be 
thaaght  the  bilL  ifaeald  or.shonld  aat  pass,  but 
not  because  A  or  &  reqaested  him  to  vote  sa  6t 
sa»    Bat  If  hotti  mambara  who  weia  Interesled 
la  piifalc  awaaain  wcia  la  ba  diiqviUflad 


from  voting  upon  them i  why  sbouYiirtbtf'fllsquiir 
Uficatioo  stop  there  f  It  was  true  that  private 
business  was  very  important;  but  was  it  as  im<r 

{»ortant  as  public  business?  Why  should  a 
ord  of  the  Admiralty  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
the  motion  of  the  bon.  baronet  the  member  for 
Newcastle,  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Board? 
Why  should  borough  owners  be  allowed  to  vnto 
against  parliamentary  reform  ?  Why  should 
those  who  fatten  on  the  public  purse  be  allowed 
to  TOte  against  economy  ?  Why  should  per- 
sons in  place  and  office,  be  permitted  to  vote, 
year  after  year,  against  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Wareham,  for  abolishing  the  salt 
duties,  the  abolitioo  of  which  might  certainly 
tend  to  prevent  them  from  having  **  salt  to  their 
porridge'*  (a  laugh)  ?  He  hoped,  fanvtfever.  a 
better  plan  would  be  devised  for  conducting  the 
private  business  than  that  which  was  at  present 
the  reproach  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Baring  agreed  in  the  observation  that 
the  practice  of  roting  on  private  bills  was  a 
shame  and  reproach  to  the  honour  and  charac- 
ter of  parliament  He  thought  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  adopt  some  mode  of  bdllotting  for 
private  committees,  as  in  the  case  of  election 
committees,  with  power  to  fttrike  out  names 
known  to  be  interested, /ind  confine  the  voting 
to  tlM»se  left  t  or  else  to  circumscribe  that  pri- 
vilege by  confining  it  to  those  who  had  listened 
to  tSo  arguments  and  evidence. 

Colonel  DaHes  strongly  objected  to  dny  at- 
tempt  at  limiting  the  votes  of  members,  who 
were  bound  to  o^y  their  constituents  either  in 
supporting  or  opposing  the  bill  with  all  their 
power  and  influence.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  constitution  had  any  such  power  as  to  take 
away  or  qualify  that  right  of  voting  from  the 
members. 

Mr.  Cakraft  could  not  see  so  much  danger  at . 
was  apprehended  from  Interested  votes,  consi- 
dering how  efficient  the  ibrms  of  the  house  were 
to  check  jobbing  and  corruption,  and  bow  nu- 
merous the  opportunities  for  exposing  them  Id 
the  course  of  passing  a  bill  through  bo2i  houses. 
There  were,  ha  conceived,  checks  enough  in 
the  house  already  to  prevent  the  private  bnd- 
ness  from  being  improperly  carried  through 

rarliament,  witlmut  resorting  to  new  measures, 
f  gentlemen  who  were  in  parliament  could  not 
be  trusted  with  the  impartial  consideration  of 
measures  of  this  nature,  in  God's  name  let  them 
be  sent  about  their  business,  and  let  the  coun- 
try select  proper  persons  fo  perform  their 
legislative  duties  (hear).  He  had  often,  and 
no  doubt  would  again,  have  to  find  fault  with 
the  cnrmptdecisionsof  majorities  of  that  bonsct 
but  certainly  never  with  reference  to  private 
business.  If  individuals  could  be  suppi»sed 
capalile  of  acting  under  bias  in  matters  of  a 
prirate  nature,  they  were  totally  unfit  for  the 
perfoiasance  of*  public  duties;  because,  in 
thone  cases,  the  temfitatiott  was  far  more  strong 
thaa  in  cases  of  a  prirate  description.  He  had 
rarely  taken  any  part  with  reference  to  bills  of 
this  sort,  nor  did  he  recbmmend  those  who  had 
any  intereat  in  prirate  measures  to  do  so.  Bui 
ha  thought  It  was  too  much  to  describe  the 
hanfte  to  he  so  constructed,  that  when  such  bills 
caaia  before  them,  their  eonsldrratlon  should 
be  referred  to  a  separate  tribunal,  Instead  of 
being  detsided  on  by  the  members  g;enerally. 
B^  adopling  ifttch  a  plan,  they  woeld  be  cod- 
trellad  in  minor  points,  ttUht  all  fhe'i^nrat  bu- 
siness oMbe  empire  wotild  ba  left  to  tbel/' 
boaoot  aad  iofe|rity. 
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Mr*  Brighi  was  not  of  Che  opinloa  of  the  hpn. 
geot.  wben  be  said  tlwt  the  private  ba§ineiB  of 
Ibat  liouie  wai  eooclacted  with  perfect  purity. 
.Tliat  be  maet  deny,  Pecttions  were  ^ery  often 
,made  by  persons  who  knew  nothlnc  about  the 
baslnew  on  which  they  voted.  Thii  showed 
tliat  the  private  business  was  not  carried  on  in 
tttch  a  way  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  suitor. 

Mr.  Hume  gave  notice,  that  he  wonid  on 
Friday  submit  )s  motion  to  determine  how  far 
the  ciittofa  of  parliament  allowed  the  admissi- 
bility of  llie  YOtes  of  members  on  bills  in  the 
success  of  which  they  were  interested.  The 
practice  of  parliament  had  hitherto  been  suffi. 
cient  for  every  purpose  of  the  due  regulation  of 
Toting  in  that  house ;  and  the  rules  formerly 
Jkid  down  would,  in  his  opinion,  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  voting  on  measures  which  affected 
their  own  interests.  Another  point  of  great 
Importance  must  also  be  decided — namely, 
whether  individuals,  whose  particular  interests 
Were  hostile  to  a  bill,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
pppose  iL 

Sir  jr.  jr.  JlidU^  said,  that,  theoreticailv, 
the  present  mode  of  voting  on  private  bills 
teemed  to  be  bad;  but,  practically,  no  mii- 
cbief  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  the  way  in 
wWcfai  ui  private  business  was  conducted  (hear, 
Jiear).  It  would  be  found  exceedingly  bard  to 
deal  witb.this  qoettion.  Direct  Interest  might 
aasily  be  made  out ;  but  very  great  difficulty 
woald  be  Ibund  in  proving  such  an  indirect  in- 
$eres^  as  tught  to  prevent  a  member  from  vo- 
ting on  any  particnlar  question  (hear,  hear). 
The  committee  of  last  year  took  great  pains  to 
sift  the  subject ;  and  the  learned  gent,  below 
Jbim  (Mr.  Brougham)  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  the  system  of  ballot  should  be  {ntroduced  i 
but  so  many  objections  were  urged  against  It, 
ibat  it  WAS  refused.  The  best  mode  was,  he 
tboagbt,  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  honourable 
feelings  of  gentlemen  themselves.  He  had  in, 
bk  possession  letters,  addressed  to  members  of 

CirUaasent,  by  persons  connected  with  private 
lis,  which,  if  lie  were  to  read,  would  shame 
Ihelr  meatiireB  out  of  the  boose.  It  was  asto- 
nlabiog  tlmt  Individuals  should  so  Ikr  lose  their 
linelings  asmen,  and  make  such  applications  to 
nembera  of  parliament  as  those  to  which  he  had 
aUuded. 
Jicfo  tbe  dlacnislon  terminated. 

TaunsDAT,  March  16.  —  Mr.  fiiune  aob- 
ttiitted  to  the  house  a  resolution  *'  that  no  mem* 
bar  ihonld  vote  for  or  against  any  question  in 
irhicb  be  bad  a  direct  pecuniary  interest."  At 
a  very  early  period  in  tbe  history  of  parliament, 
il  had  been  found  inconvenient  and  unjust  that 
member* should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  subjects 
In  which  they  bad  a  direct  interest  It  had 
therefore  Iraen  provided  by  tbe  house,  that  no 
member  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  favour  of 
any  measnra,  in  the  passing  of  which  be  was 
perfooally  or  pectuiiarUy  concerned.  But 
there  bad  never  been  ap  order  that  svch  mem- 
ber»  at  were  similarlv  Interested  in  opposing  a 
bill  sheald  also  he  disqnalilied  from  voting  on 
iC  It  was  to  this  latter  point  that  hit  present 
aiolion  more  particularly  referred,  and  which, 
ha  tbaugbt,  was  not  tern  jutt  nor  less  important 
tbaa  that  which  had  already  been  provided  lor. 
Ha  wat  prepared  to  beliove,  that  the  house 
weald  Bot  dbal  battUy  with  tblt  propotition, 
■or  agma  to  a  ratolntioa  which  ibonld  to  tsa* 
1erial9 alter  tbe  practice  of  parUamcati  bnt 


if  it  conid  be  proved  that  tbe  exittlng  law  far 
this  respect  was  unjust  in  itself,  and  Tinurioaf 
in  its  effect  upon  the  interests  of  indivMuait* 
(and  he  did  not  doubt  that  be  should  afford  snck 
proof  in  a  vei^  ample  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner), he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  thought 
beikcath  the  dignity  of  parliament  to  abrogate 
that  law,  and  to  establish  such  an  alteration  as 
might  seem  necessary.    As  the  parliament  was 
the  highest  tribunal  In  tbe  country,  to  it  on^ht 
to  be  in  all  respects  the  purest    in  all  the  in- 
ferior courts,  it  wat  a  rule  at  old  as  their  esta- 
blishment, that  no  person  should  be  engaged  it 
the  administration  of  justice  in  a  came  wbich 
involved,  or  might  be  lupposed  to  Involve,  any 
pecuniary  interest  or  any  personal  feeling  ap- 
plying to  himself.    If, 'tnen,  thit  precaotioo 
nad  been  adopted  in  inferior  brancbet  of  the 
constitution,  how  much  tbe  more  necessary  did 
it  become  to  remove  every  ground  of  aospi- 
cion  that  tbe  interests  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment might,  by  any  possibility,  prevail  no  far 
as  to  bias  the  resolutions  of  tbe  bouse  )    But 
the  more  he  had  considered  it,  (he  more  of  dift. 
culty  he  was  ready  to  confess  presented  itself 
in  the  manner  of  applying  a  remedy  to  what  he 
believed  a  great  evil  (hear,  bear).    It  wat  al- 
most impossible  to  compare  tbe  pmrrritiags  of 
that  houie  with  those  of  any  of  tbe  inferior  tri* 
bunalt  to  which  be  had  alluded.    Still,  at  a  part 
of  the  principle  on  which  bb  resolution  was 
grounded  was  admitted,   by  disqualitying  tbe 
votes  of  persons  interested  for, — and  a  part  of 
it  denied,  by  receiving  the  votet  of  pertont  in- 
terested against  such  measures, — toe  obvious 
inconsistency  of  the  present  practice  wat  such 
as  demandeii  a  remedy.    The  first  case  vrbich 
be  could  find  on  the  records  of  the  house  wUcb 
bore  upon  the  question,  occurred  in  1604,  with 
regard  to  a  menil>er  named  Seymoor.    A  bill 
for  settling  the  lands  of  tbe  deceased  Duke  of 
Somerset,  was  offered  to  the  question  of  coia- 
mitment  by  Mr.  Speaker.    It  wat  moved  by 
Sir  Edward  Stafford,  that  Mr.  Seymour,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  and  a  party,  migbt  go  forth 
during  the  debate,  which  wat  conceived  to  bo 
agreeable  with  former  orders  and  precedentt  in 
like  cases ;  and  Mr.  Sevmonr  went  presently 
forth  at  the  door.    It  did  not  appear  in   tbte 
case  whether  tbe  member  was  in  favour  of,  or 
opposed  to,  the  measure ;  but  bis  having  an 
interest  in  it  was  considered  a  sofllcleat  reason 
for  excluding  him  from  tbe  privilege  of  voting. 
The  next  case  occurred  la  1664.    Sir  Robert 
Paston,  a  member  of  the  bonte,  being  inte- 
rested in  favour  of  a  bill,  hb  vote  waa  objected 
to,  and  refused  on  that  ground.    In  this  ceso 
the  vote  of  Sir  Robert  Paston  would  have  been 
of  great  importance ;  for  the  nnmbers  on  the 
division,  with  respect  to  the  passing  of  tbe  bill, 
were  81  and  SO.  He  had  not  met  with  any  otKer 
precedent  decidedly  In   point  till   1797 1  and 
then  be  came  to  one  which  might,  perbapa,  re- 
move the  doubts  of  some  bon.  members  aa  to 
the  possibility  of  drawing  a  dutinction  between 
private  interest  and  public  duty.    It  woaM  be 
recollected  that  the  subscribers  to  what  vraa 
called  the  loyalty  loan  sustained  a  coosideraible 
lost  by  the  fall  in  tbe  price  of  tbe  scrip «  aad  to 
afford  the  original  subscriber  relief,  a  bin  wan 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  give  Ibea  a 
of  5  per  cent  on  their  stock.    In  the 
of  the  bill,  an  objection  wat  taken  to 
oi  several  memben  who  were  known  to  bftve 
tubscribed  to  the  loan»  oo  the  gromd  that  they 
were  penooally  bttrestad  b  Oa  hccmi  tf  iW 
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j(QMVre,    The    obiect^op  wai,  l|o    believed, 
,'^Eea  by  (be  Iaf6  Sfr.  Sheridan.    A  reference 
'nas  made  tp  the   chair   on    the  aohjectf  the 
Sp4*aler  said,  *'  t  have  always  understood  the 
rule  and  practice  of  the  house  to  be,  that  no 
member  ran  regularly  (subject,  however,  to 
^aaTification)  vote  on  any  question  which  in- 
volves in  it  an  immediate  interest  of  such  mem- 
ber.   But  when  any  measure  is  submitted  to 
(be  house,  the  substance  of  which  Is  to  confer 
peconiary  advantage,  or  diminish  a  loss,  which 
H  the  same  thing,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  con- 
si&tent  with  that  mode  of  proceeding  which  the 
house  luLs  adopted  on  occasions  of  delicacy  and 
Importance,  tliat  any  member  should  vote  on  a 
measure  by  which  ha   intends  to  derive  any 
benefit  in  case  that  menaure  should  bo  carried 
into  a  law.    It  is  impossible  not  to  consider 
the  bill  before  the  house  as  a  measure  of  the 
former  description.'*    Mr.  Manning — who  was 
then,   as  now,  a  member  of  the   house — and 
dther  members  of  the  house  (hereupon  stated, 
thM  as  they  were  subscribers  to  the  loan,  and 
ttir^^  be  considered  interested  in  the  passing 
of  the    bill,    they  would    not   vote    on   the 
question,  and    they    accordingly  withdrew. — 
Two  other  members — ^the  late  Mr.  George  Rose 
was  one — who  were  subscribers  to  the  loan  re- 
mained, and  their  votes  were  directly  challenged 
by  Mr.  Ticrney.    They  rose  and  declared  that 
(hey  di^  not  intend  to  accept  the  bonus  which 
was  Intended  to  be  given  by  the  bill,  and  con- 
tended that  they,  therefore,  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  being    interested   in    the    measure. 
Having  thifs  divested  themselves  of  any  personal 
infc^est  In  the  bill,  the  votes  of  those  members 
were  allowed.     These  proceedings,  however, 
met  with  considerable  objection  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Ryder,  a  member,  argued  that  the  rule 
iThiclil  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Speaker, 
ironld,  if  pushed  to  its  utmost  extent,  prevent 
members  from  voting  U|ioo  all  measures  of  tax- 
adon;   for  every  man  wiis  Interested  in  pre- 
▼%ntlnx  the  imposition  of  burdens  upon  himself. 
After  considerable  debate,  reference  was  again 
itfade  tp  the  Chafr.    The  Speaker  then  stated, 
that  ^*  (he  cases  put  by  the  boo.  member  (Mr. 
Ryder)  were  all  cases  where  the  interest  of 
members  were  merely  eventual  along  with  that 
of  (be  rest  of  the  community — the  rule  laid 
ifovrn  was  as  to  a  direct  and  immediate  interest.** 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  thought  the  distinction  laid 
donrft  by  the  speaker  m  that  Case  was  clear, 
eirpUcIt,  and  rational,  and  might  be  followed 
€id  atl  future  occaaiona.    Another  Instance  of 
cbaltengtng  the  vote  of  a  member  occurred  In 
I8t  1,  with  respect  to  the  gr^nd  junction  canal 
biHi  but  be' would  pass  that  by,  and  come  to 
anoDier  which  occurred  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  i^bien  a  bill,  called  the  Bank-note  bill, 
ff^ai'bfougbt  into  rtiehonso,  the  object  of  which 
i^kk  to  reader  Biotk-notes  current  in  the  coun- 
try.    On  that  occasion  the  hon.  member  for 
Apj^eby  (Mrii  Creevey)  objected  to  the  votes 
of  4$  Bank  proprietorB-^that  was  the  number 
in  ijbe  house  tnen — on  the  ground  that  as  the  ope- 
mdon  of  the  bill  would  Increase  the  property 
<»f  ijb6  Bank  of  England,  they,  as  proprietors, 
were  Interested  in  Its  passing,  and  should  not 
bo  all0wc4  U>  vote.    Mr.  Manning,  who  was  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  said  to  Hit  house  on  the 
jmH  of  the  proprietors,  **  We  may  or  may  not 
w  Interested  In  l)i«  measure,  but  tt  \4  not  one 
yiHidf^  ^e  have  asked  fpr:   the  measure  haB 
b^il  introduced,  by  Government,  on  the  ground 
tlkX  If  il  aeceiiMry  fur  t^  general  welfkre  of 


the  stat«i  and  oot  foi;  pur  immedi|Ue  imd  direct 
interest,  con$e«juently'l*e  ou^t  UoftO  tie' de- 
prived of  (he  ri^hf  pf  voting  on  the  questioiL** 
Appeal  being  made  to  ^  Sp(*aker,  be  s^ljl, 
"  The  rule  was  very  plain.  If  they  opened 
their  journals,  they  would  find  it  Sslablislfaed 
900  years  ago,  and  then  spoken  of  as  an  ancient 
practice,  that  a  personal  interest  in  a  qvestton 
disqualified  a  member  from  voting.  Bui  this 
interest,  it  should  be  further  understood,  n^uft 
be  a  pecuniary  interest,  and  separately  belOnj^. 
ing  (o  the  persons  whose  votes  were  ouestloneq, 
and  not  in  common  with  the  rest  of  His  Maie%> 
ty'g  subjects,  or  on  a  matter  of  Jtate  policy. 
So  it  was  that  on  a  canal  bill,  a  person  whose 
name  was  down  as  a  subscriber  could  not  vbto. 
On  the  same  principle  the  quesllon  raised  o& 
tho  loyalty  loan  bill  was  rightly  decided ;,  for 
that  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  give  ft 
pecuniary  remuneration  to  persons  who  hi^d 
sustained  a  loss.  It  was  eqoally  clear  tha't  the. 
house  had  doae  well  on  questions  of  taxation,  ot"* 
colonial  policy,  which  were  held  not  to  dbqua- 
lify  any  votes.  Such  was  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. How  far  the  fact  applied  in  the  prefeni 
case  he  left  it  to  the  house  to  decide/'  Tb» 
question  was  then  pnt  and  negatived  witbouf  ^ 
division.    He  would  now  direct  the  attention 
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of  (he  house  to  another  case  explanatory  uf  tb6 
practice  of  the  house,  which  he  had  oioitted  to 
quote  in  the  proper  place.  In  10I2S,  a  blflifrtih 
brought  in,  entitled  **  an  act  for  reversing  ^nd 
making  void  a  decree  made  in  the  Chancery, 
and  all  orders  and  injunctions  thereupon  tmH 
and  made  against  the  Masters  and  Fellows  ot 
Magdalen-College,  in  Cambridge,  and  JohA 
Smyth,  lessee,  at  tho  suit  and  prosecution  of  tine 
Right  Honourable  Henry  Earl  of  Oxford*. 
Thomas  Wood,  and  others,  for  a  bouse  tfhd 
ground  without  Aldgate,  London,  contrary  1^ 
the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  common  lnw  of, 
the  land.*'  Sir  W.  Earl  moved  that  Dr.  GoOCV* 
the  master  of  the  college,  ought  to  withdraw^ 
he  befog  a  party  Interested  in  the  bill.  Af(<!f 
some  discossion,  a  resolution  passed  that  tPt, 
Gooch  should  be  heard,  and  then  wHM^aw^ 
He  would  mention  another  case  'wMcb  1^ 
thought  was  of  some  importance.  On  thte  98A 
of  April,  1021,  a  bill  was  introduced,  entftted 
an  **  Act  for  the  improvement  of  trade/'  A  A 
objection  was  taken  to  the  votes  of  members  of 
corporations,  on  the  ground  that  they,  be|n^ 
connected  with  monopolies,  had  a  persoirtf  4n- 
terest  in  opposing  the  bill,  and  the  house  deter- 
mined that  the  obiertion  was  good.  Having 
stated  these  precedents,  he  left  It  to  the  hous< 
to  decide  whether  it  Would  not  be  desl^blo 
that  they  should  place  themselves  in  suchU 
situation  as  to  convince  the  cooniry  that  eVerf 
measure  introduced  into  that  house  vrould 
receive  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration  (hear)^ 
Without  detaining  the  house  longer  be  would 
submit  a  resolution  drawn  up  in  the  WArds  6t 
dke  fbrmcr  Speaker,  in  the  case  of  the  loyally 
loan  bl^r,  namcly-^^  That  no  n^^ember  sKan 
vote  for  or  against  any  question  in  which  ho 
has  a  direct  pecuniary  Interest." 

Mr.  UUleton  had  no  dbabt  (bat  the  hon.tuem^ 
ber  was  correct  when  he  said  that  be  bad  foun4 
great  dURcul^  in  coming  to  a  determination  mi 
to  the  inode  of  treating  this  question.  He  Imiff 
no  donbt  that  when  be  first  gave  notici>  of  bif 
motion,  be  did  nht  anticipate  4ho  fiifficoKie^ 
which'  he  aflterwafds  e^rpeneOred.  Twtr  yoa^ 
ago  he  (l^fr.  Littlctoif)  had  given  nolfre  of-iT 
motlod  somci^t  sbiiUar  to  that  vflieb  tft^lion^ 
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Biember  had  lulimUfefl  to  the  hons^«  But  that  I 
motion  he  wat  obliged  to  abandoo,  because  he  | 
foaod  that  the  ebjections  to  it  were  insuperable. 
His  motion  wa«,  however,  confined  to  the  find- 
ing  a  femedy  for  that  which  be  still  considered 
a  serious  evil — namely,  the  manner  in  which 
priTate  biisiness  was  conducted  in  conmiittces 
tfp  stain  (hear,  hear).  In  the  house  private 
interests  were  merged  in  the  great  mass  of  on- 
MaiS^d  opinion,  and  could  produce  little  effect ; 
bat  in  committees  on  private  bills,  nobody  but 
the  parties  interested  ever  thought  of  appear- 
ing, and  It  was  there  that  the  mischief  was  done. 
He  thought  that  the  house  would  gain  nothing 
by  departing  from  its  ancient  usage.  Under 
the  present  system,  this  advantage  was  appa- 
rent— that  It  was  well-known  wlut  individuals 
were  interested  in  any  measure  before  the  house. 
Votes  on  private  bills  were  so  seldom  challenged, 
that  mentbera  did  not  thiniL  it  necessary  to  con- 
ceal their  interest  in  particular  measures.  But 
when  once  the  present  motion  should  be  car- 
ried, members  would  be  driven  to  resort  to 
evasive  measures.  They  would  buy  shares  in 
the  namefe  of  friends,  and  so  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  advocating  their  private  interests  in  that 
kouM  under  the  pretence  of  performing  a  pub- 
lic duty  (hear).  In  many  instances  the  Interests 
of  county  members  were  identified  with  those 
of  their  constituents,  and  yet  the  effect  of  the 
motion  would  be  to  deprive  tliose  constituents 
of  the  services  of  the  individuals  who  could  best 
advance  their  object.  There  was  another  in- 
convenience wliich  might  arise  from  agreeing  to 
the  motion.  Members  might  purchase  an  intQ- 
lest  in  one  or  two  rival  undertakings,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  called  upon  to  perform  a  doty 
kk  thai  house  which  might  give  offbnce  to  parties 
out  of  doors  (hear).  For  these  reasons,  he 
thought  it  better  to  leave  the  atacient  practice 
of  Parliament  untouched,  and  to  allow  every 
member  to  act  as  lie  felt  due  to  his  own  cha- 
racter and  honour  c  that,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
only  moral  restraint  that  could  be  impost  upon 
practices  which  certainly  br6o|;ht  discredit  on 
tlw  lioase.  He  would  tiierefore  move  the  **  pre- 
vioBS  question.*' 

Mr.OrmMl  complained  that  he  had  been 
disqualified  firom  voting  on  a  question  of  great 
public  importance  on  a  former  night,  because 
ne  was  known  to  have  a  private  interest  in  tlie 
measure.  It  so  happened,  too»that  on  tb«  very 
day  when  he  had  been  disqualified,  one  of  the 
bon.  memliers  for  Gram  pound  had  signed  a  pe- 
lition  against  the  measure  from  the  London 
Dock  Company,  In  #hich  it  was  stated  that  the 
■ieasQr6  effected  their  pecnniary  Interests 
(hear,  hear).  The  principle '  of  exclusion 
oagm  to  be  applied  to  both  sides,  or  not  at  all 
^-to  those  who  bad  an  interest  in  opposing,  as 
well  as  to  those  whose  interest  It  would  hie  to 
support  any  measure.  In  his  opinion  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise  to  accede  to  the  motion ; 
for  if  it  were  agreed  to,  half  the  time  of  the 
bouse  would  be  wasted  in  fiaih^  out  what 
membets  were  Interested  In  the  measures  before 
the  house  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  //.  Sttnuur  said,  that  if  the  amendment 
had  nut  been  moved,  be  had  Intended  to  hare 
proposed  a  resolution  declaratory  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  house,  that  it  was  derogatory  from 
the  honour  of  a  member  to  vote  In  any  qoes- 
tlon  wherein  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest.  As 
k  was,  lie  would  vote  for  the  amendment* 

Shr  iL  W.  RidUy  thought  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  thetiouse  to  pass  some  declaratory  re- 


solution of  the  nature  alluded  to  by  the  Imni. 
member  (Mr.  Sumner),  as  a  guide  for  their -ccm- 
dnct  on  all  future  occanlons.  He  would  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  bon.  member  (Mr. 
Littleitm),  in  the  hope  that  some  such  reso- 
lution might  subsequently  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Peel  ei pressed  his  regret,  not  that  tbs 
motion  had  been  made,  but  that  there  should 
have  been  anv  necessity  for  making  it.    He 
thought  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  come 
to  any  resolution  on  the  subject    He  Inlevded 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  bon.  member 
for  Staffordshire,  by  doing  which  he  Uhould  not 
be  precluded  from  hereafrer  adopting  any  mea- 
sure which  he  should  tMok  applicable  ta  the 
subject.    There  were  three  courses  which  It 
was  open  to  the  house  to  pursue.    The  first  was 
to  adopt  the  motion  of  the  hon.  messbcr  for 
Aberdeen ;  the  second  watf  to  pass  a  declara- 
tory resolution  to  the  effect  proposed  by  the 
member  for  Surrey  i  and  the  tmrd  was  to  agree 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  his  bon.  friend 
the  member  for  Staffordshire.    There  were,  b 
his  opinion,  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  the  original  motion.     In  the  first 
place,  without  entering  Into  any  nice  disquisi- 
tion, the  right  of  disqualifying  members  from 
voting  was  one  which  the  house  ought  td  exer- 
cise with  great  caution  (hear,  bea^.  Measben 
were  sent  to  that  house  to  perform  duties  to 
others.    He  was  not  certain  that  If  be  were 
called  upon  to  come  to  a  decision  bn  the  ques- 
tion d  vrforl— that  Is  to  say^  if  ther^  were  no 
precedents  on  the  subject—^  would  ever  coo- 
sent  to  any  law  by  which  a  member  c^nld  ha 
disqualified  from  voting  on  any  qnestton.    He 
should  have  felt  a  prM  great  doubts  of  ths 
competency  of  paritament  to  disqualify  a  mem- 
ber from  exercising    his  discretion,  evrfi  dn 
questions  In  which  he  had  a  direct  personal  m- 
terest  (hear).     Might  it  not  happen  that  a 
member's  private  interest  would  be  concurr«at 
with  the  interests  of  his  constituents  (hear)  I 
He  obj^cted'to  the  eitenslon  of  the  prlnct|>le  of 
disqualification  which  was  proposed  by  the  mo- 
tion (no,  from  Mr.  Hume).  If  the  motion  were 
not  intended  to  extend  the  law  of  disqualifica- 
tion, he  asked  the  hon.  member  to  leave  It  as 
it  stood  (hear).   He  thought  the  bon.  member's 
proposition  was  to  come  to  them  rocomsnendcd 
by  the  consideration  of  novelty— that  It  was  to 
determine  what  was  doubtfol,  and  snpp^y  what 
was  wanting.  Imperfect  legislation  on  the  sab- 
ject-" and  it  was  le^^lslation  as  for  as  they  were 
concerned — be  deemed  most  nnwho.  The  eibct 
of  the  motion  would  only  be  to  divert  tbo  to- 
fluence  which  was  now  openly  avowod  into 
secret  channels  (hear).    He  thought  that  lbs 
hon.  member  had  not  applied  blAsetf  to  the 
correction  of  the  great  evil  of  whieh  there  was 
cause  to  complain — he  meant  the  nyalem  of 
csnvasstog  for  votes  on  private   consaslttees 
(bear).    That  which  was  a  ssattor  of  notoriety 
was  tmt  so  much  to  be  dfoadied  an  that  wbU 
was  transncted  in  privacy.    If  be  kaowany 
member  to  be  ibierestod  In  is  sneaswo,  ko  cwold 
challenge  him  before  the  boase,  and  p«t  It  to 
his  honour  whether  he  could  vote  on  dw  Meo- 
tlon,  and  such  an  appeal  weald  not  bo  ssade  to 
vafai.   He  certainly  would  prefer  to  ihe  notion 
such  a  resolution  as  that  proposed  by  the  boo. 
member  for  Surrey,  although  he  was  not  nro- 
pared  to  say  that  he  would  adopt  even  Ami. 
The  better  way  Would  ha  fo#  the  hooac  to  act 
upon  each  tedlvidaat  case,  .without    layv^ 
down  any  genetal  l^^. 


cWtrnh^vno^.^Intentted  Votet. 


1^ 


Mr.  BMtm  Qmnug  mentioned  a  case  in  which 
an  hoa«  member  had  been  offered  ahares  at  a 
very  favourable  rate  bj  the  committee  of  a 
compaDy«  and  in  the  postscript  of  the  letter 
that  contained  that  olTer  it  was  said,  **  the  com- 
mittee rely  on  your  best  exertions  on  all  occa- 
aionn  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  project*' 
The  hon.  gent,  had  refused  to  take  any  shares 
on  those  terms,  and  had  ^ne  Into  the  public 
Bkapket  fvr  them,  and  purchased  them  at  fiO  per 
cent,  advance. 

Mr.  C.  W,  Wyfm  thought  the  object  of  the 
present  motion  would  in  a  ^reat  measure  be 
answered  by  enforcinff;  what  was  the  law  in  the 
bouse.  That  law  was,  that  the  vote  of  any 
member  on  a  bill  in  which  he  had  a  direct  pe- 
cnniary  intere«t  should  not  be  allowed  (liear, 
Jbear).  There  were  a  peat  many  analo|^U8 
eases  where  the  principle  was  recognized. 
Thus,  in  a  discussion  with  respect  to  a  mem- 
ber's seat^ln  queaCiottB  which  alfected  a  roem- 
lier*8  conduct,  and  which  ml^ht  afterwards  be 
followed  by  the  censure  of  the  house,  or  on 
Mrhicb  an  impeachment  might  be  founded,  the 

Eractice  of  parlhunent  was  to  hear  the  member  in 
is  place,  after  which  be  always  withdrew, 
without  joining  in  the  votCf  He  thought  It 
better,  therefore,  to  let  tlie  old  and  recognized 
law  of  parliament  take  its  course.  The  house 
eonld  not  prevent  any  member  from  voting, 
bat  ibey  might,  in  cases  where  he  had  a  direct 
pecuniary  laterest,  disallow  bis  vote  when  that 
fiu:t  became  known ;  It  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous to  estend  the  principle  of  disqualifica- 
tion, even  if  the  house  had  the  power  of  doing 


Mr.  Aherenmbie  admitted  that  this  sabject 
was  attended  with  difficulties  almost  insur- 
mountable. It  might  be  hard  to  say,  that  a 
man  should  be  allowed  to  vole  In  a  case  where 
be  himself  had  a  direct  pecuniary  Interest; 
bat  the  objection  to  bis  vote  under  such  rir- 
cnmstance  must  be  founded  In  attributing  to 
bim  motives  by  witich  his  mind  wat  supposed 
to  be  more  or  less  unfairly  biaaied.  If  the 
boose  adopted  this  prlnciple«,they  should  carry 
it  fivtber*  and  apply  it  to  all  cases  where  mo- 
tives might  be  supposed  to  operate  on  the 
member's  mind.  As  lung  as  they  continued  to 
be  hniTian  beings,  they  must  be  affected  more 
or  less  In  their  actions  by  motives.  In  some 
instances  those  motives  were  bad ;  but,  in  such 
cases,  he  knew  of  no  control  over  them  but 
that  of  public  opinion  (hear,  hear).  What 
would  be  the  operation  of  the  principle  now 
proposed  to  be  enforced }  A  man  who  pos- 
sessed one  1001.  share  in  a  company,  it  was  de- 
clared ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  ;  but  the 
coostituenttf  of  that  member  might  be  extremely 
interested  in  the  concern,  and  might  in^^truct  him 
to  vote.  His  refusal  would  be  at  the  risk  of  his 
seat.  Thus  they  would  have  him  balancing  the 
shares  on  one  side,  and  the  seat  on  the  other. 
Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  leave  this  matter 
to  take  its  course — to  deal  wilb  each  case  as  it 
arose,  and  not  fetter  themselves  with  a  rcneral 
rule.  If  thev  could  not  trust  themselves  to 
deal  with  such  cases  as  they  occorred.  It  would 
be  better  for  them  at  once  to  depart  the  house. 
He  admitted  that  this  was  brought  on  nnder 
particular  circumstances,  and  in  peculiar  times, 
when  speculation  had  gone  to  a  very  great 
height  all  over  the  country,  and  when  members 
of  that  house  were  poiisessed  of  interests  in 
them  to  a  very  considerable  eitent ;  but  to 
$rt  that  this  would  give  to  their  votes  a  cor- 


rupt bias,  wonld  be  going  too  far.    Bot  he  did 
not  admit  that  the  honse  possessed  the.  right  of 
disqualifying  any  member.    That  was  an  in* 
fringement  upon  the  rights  of  tlieir  eonstituentSb 
He  begged  he  might  not  be  understood  as  deny- 
ing the  abuse  which  existed  In  cornmittees  up 
stairs  I  though  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
arose  from  corrupt  motives.    They  rather,  ip 
most  cases,  arose  from  afi  obliging  disposition 
which  one  individual  was  Inclined  to  axerrise 
towards  another ;  bnt  the  mischief  of  It  was> 
that  this  was  exercised,    in  many  instances^ 
without  the  consideration,  that  In  obliging  n 
friend  they  adopted  measures  highly  iiyurions 
to  the  Interests  of  many  individuals  (hear,  hear). 
It  was  not  at  all  an  nn common  tbingy— but  in 
this  he  spoke  more  from  the  reports  of  othem 
than  his  own  personal  observation -^  to  hear 
members,  when  in  conmittees  up  stairs,  ask 
each  other  ^  Which  party  do  yon   support } 
For  whom  do  you  come  here  to  vote  ?"    Now,. 
this  vras  a  practice  to  which  be  should  wish  to 
see  the  whole  weight  of  public  opinion  dinect^ 
ed,  bat  be  thought  public  opinion  alone  couM 
pot  it  down  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Stuart  IVorttey  admitted  that  great  abuses 
existed  in  the  present  system  of  solititing  for 
votes  In  committees.  This  was  the  main  evil* 
and  It  ought  to  be  corrected ;  bot  he  agj^eed 
that  public  opinion  would  be  found  Its  best  cor» 
rective.  To  disqualify  a  man  from  voting  who 
had  a  personal  interest  in  a  measure,  woujd 
dbqualify  many  persons-  who  were  the  most 
active  and  elBeient  on  committees  ;  for  he  pre-- 
fumed  if  they  were  disqaallfled  in  the  housey, 
tliey  would  be  also  disqualified  np  stairs. 

Sir  B.  K>uUchkuU  denied  that  committees  op 
stairs  had  acted  in  any  corrapt  or  partial  man. 
ner.  If  any  Instances  of  abuse  occurred,  what 
was  there  lo  hinder  the  parties  aggrieved  from 
appealing  to  the  house  for  protection  ?  And 
be  begged  to  ask,  whether  any  case  was  knowo 
in  which  such  appeal  bad  been  made  wtthont 
effect  ? 

Mr.  Robertam  supported  the  motion.  When 
it  was  well  known,  that  in  most  of  the  spocu* 
latlons  now  afloat  In  the  city,  some  thonsand 
shares  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  members 
of  parliament,  he  thought  it  was  high  time  that 
the  subject  should  be  taken  into  consideration*. 
The  fact  was,  that  some  of  the  wildest  specn- 
latinos  were  encouraged  by  the  expected"  sup- 
port of  some  members  of  that  bousek 

Mr.  Bnme  in  reply  said,  that  If  be  was  beforo 
impressed  with  (he  necessity  of  the  measure 
which  he  proposed  to  the  house,  he  was  still 
more  convinced  of  it  after  what  he  had  beard- 
In  the  coarse  of  this  discussion.  It  was  stated- 
by  one  rt.hon.  gent  (Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn),  that  the 
law  of  parliament  on  the  question  of  members 
bving  disqualified  from  voting  wbere  they  bad 
a  direct  pecuniary  Interest,,  was  clear  and  po- 
sitive f  but  this  was  doubted  by  another  rt  hon. 
gent  (Mr.  Peel).  Now  he  wbhed  to  have  the 
matter  set  at  rest  by  the  declaration  which  ho 
proposed.  It  was  not  be  who  violated  any 
constitutional  principles  in  this  motion,  bnt 
those  who  opposed  it'  It  was  admitted  as  a 
constitutional  principle  in  all  onr  courts,  that 
no  man  could  act  as  a  judge  In  cases  where 
he  had  a  direct  personal  interest;  and  he 
ibooght  it  a  violation  of  that  principle  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  made  an 
exception  to  It,  However  the  motion  might  bo 
disponed  of,  his  object  was  in  a  great  degree 
gained  s    for  no  man.  had  attempted  to  Im- 


m 
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fn0k  thf'fepM^  rrinolple  for  wUch  be  con- 

tended* 

TIm  ameadment  of  '*  the  previous  ooeatlon" 
was  then  pul«  and  carrisd  withoat  a  division. 

MoiTDAT,  June  20.*Od  a  reading  of  tlie 
Berks   and  Hanta  Jaoction  Canal  biii,   the 
Speaker  wished   to  address  the  house  in  ex* 
plaoation  of  two    poiatm  which,  though    in- 
troduced into    the  consideration  of  the  pre- 
sent   bill,  equaiiy    applied    to   every  other 
bill  of  the  same  nature.    It  was  supposed  by 
some  gentlemen  that  the  law  of  Parliament 
disqualified  members  from  voting  upon  private 
bills  in  which  they  bad  a  direct  interest    He 
wished  to  state  that  it  was  not  the  law,  bat  the 
usage  of  Parliaaient,  which  occasioned  tliat 
disqualification.    The  rule,  however,  was,— at 
least  as  he  found  it,  and  he  had  exalknined  with 
accuracy, — that  only  parties  were  disqualified 
who  had  an  interest  in  favour  of  a  particular 
measure ;  not  those  who  had  an  adverse  interest. 
Now  he  submitted  to  the  house,  whetlier,  in 
considering  this  subject  of  private  bills,  such  a 
distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  (hear,  hear). 
Hie  second  point  was  .as  to  the  admissibility  of 
witnesses  to  bills  req>ecting  which  they  had 
been  also  petitioners.    He  thought  it  very  dif- 
ficult  to  say  how  far  a  subscribing  petitioner 
ought  to  be  disqualified  as  a  witneis.    He  knew 
the  supposed  analogy  on  which  the  disqualifica- 
tion was  founded,  bat  he  also  knew  how  easily, 
by  force,  or  fraud,  or  trick,  a  man  might  be 
antnqpped  into  the  situation  of  a  petitioner,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  creating  his  incompetency 
to  be  a  witness,  although  he  might  be  in  a  situ- 
ation to  give  the  best  evidence  upon  the  busi- 
ness.   The  better  way  would,  he  thought,  be  to 
receive  the  evidence  of  a  party  so  situated, 
subject,  of  course,  to  oliservatioo  on  the  nature 
of  bis  personal  mterest 


Private  Committees, 

*  Wbditbsdat,  Mat  18.--Mr.  Littleton  com- 
plained  that  the  day  fixed  far  proceeding  on 
the  Welch  Iron  and  Cual  Coropany^s  bill  had 
been  postponed  for  more  than  a  month,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  the  parties  who  had 
been  prejiared,  at  great  exp<*nBe,  to  oppose  the 
bill.  It  was  now  again  postponed,  and  both 
those  postponements  had  been  without  any  no- 
tice. He  therefore  moved  that  the  order  for 
that  committee  be  discharged. 

Loni  MiUon  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Speaker  adverted  to  the  hardship  which 
such  conduct  as  that  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  this  bill  threw  upon  the  parties.  It  was  un- 
just to  them,  unsatiBfactory  to  the  public,  and 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  house.  He 
thought  it  vras  necessary  for  the  house  strongly 
to  mark  their  sense  of  this  neglect,  and  to  re. 
flcind  the  order. 

Sir  J.  ITfwftesley  stated)  that  not  one  of  the 
mismbsrs  connected  wiiii  the  mining  dtstHcts 
had  been  appointed  on  this  committne.  The 
espouse  to  which  parties  were  put  by  such 
practices  called  for  some  remedy,  and  he 
thought  persons  soitciHng  a  private  bill  ought 
to  enter  into  a  recognizance  tor  payment  of  tho 
a;ipeaies,  if  it  shonW  appear  they  hail  no  ita- 
■Qoahle  grounds  for  their  project 

Mr..  S.  WorUry  said,  lie  had  never,  la  the 
whole  course  of  hia  oaperleaco,  loown  a  case 
ojf  more  griss  asd  wanton  hegloet  than  that 


now  befiifs  the  house.  Tho  partlst  IhtaiMted 
in  opposing  tlie  bill  had  received  not  tiw  all|^t- 
est  notice  of  the  postponement  Hecoocvrred 
in  the  necessity  of  preventing  toch  practices 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  Hume  suggested  that  the  best  remedy  for 
such  abuses  would  be  by  throwiag  open  com- 
mittees,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  aaissadver- 
sions  which  they  would  receive  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  press,  if  their  procMdings 
were  reported,  and  the  parties  concemed  in 
them  known. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the 
for  the  meeting  of  the  committee 


TonsDAT,  Mat  St.— Mr.  C  Ihmdat moved  the 
recommittal  of  the  Hants  aad  Berks  CanaJ  bill, 
on  the  ground  that  the  question  had  been  un- 
fairly  got  rid  of  in  the  committee,  by  the  votes 
of  a  number  of  members  who  had  come  dowa 
on  one  day  without  having  attended  the  coarse 
of  the  proceedings.; 

Mr.  itwgte  Bomme  said  tliat,  apart  cntwelj 
from  the  merits  of  this  bUl,  be  woald  sappert 
Its  re-committal  upon  what  was  stated  to  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  F^ihe  PaimV  said,  that  he  had  regulartj 
attended  the* committee,  and  had  opposed  the 
bill  liecause  it  was  injurious  to  private  pre. 
perty. 

Sir  Thomoi  jtcttmd  said,  that  the  oondact  of 
the  committee  compelled  him  to  vote  for  the 
re-committal  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Monck  did  not  approTe  of  the  saaBner  in 
which  the  committee  had  come  to  the  vote  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  that  Tote  was  sub- 
stantially just  and  consbtent  with  tho  evideafo. 
Injustice  to  all  the  parties,  supporters  as  weM 
as  opponents,  he  would  recommend  timt  the  hill 
should  be  abandoned  until  next  sessiims,  for  it 
would  be  morally  impossible  to  carry  it 
through  both  houses  in  the  present. 

The  bill  was  sent  back  to  the  committee  Isr 
further  consideration. 


Thursday,  June  2.— Mr.  VT,  H.  WAUbrtad 
presented  a  petition  from  the  proprietors  and 
promoters  of  the  oil  gas  company,  complain- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  (after  an  esperae  of 
30,0001.)  their  bill  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 
committee.  The  lion.  gent,  contended  at  r«Hi* 
Mderable  length,  that  the  conduct  of  private 
committees  in  general  was  full  of  injustice, aad 
that  it  dibsatiified  the  public. 

Mr.  }V,  Smith  was  sure  that  the  maaageaieat 
of  private  committees  called  most  loudly  for 
reform. 

Mr.  Calcraft  thought  that  intcrfcrenre  a  as 
neceiMUii-y )  and  that  the  earlier  it  took  place  the 
belter.  The  true  cuurie,  as  it  occurred  U»  hua« 
would  be  an  act  similar  to  the  Grcnvtile  acU 
which  regulated  the  election  commiiires.  For 
the  practice,  however,  of  cnming  down  to  vote 
witliout  having  heard  any  of  the  discnmion  u|ioa 
the  subject,  tJiat  couiee  was  conunoa  to  ihe 
house  itself  as  well  as  to  the  divisions  o£  it. 

Mr.  Sjfkee  believed  that,  in  the  iprescot  Sc»- 
sion,  many  projects  of  public  utility  had  beta 
defeated  merely  by  the  votes  of  those  whose  ia^ 
terests  were  personally  eupposed  to  ibeau 

Mr.  JLittUtom,  said  that  nothik«  could  hassora 
scandalous  than  the  conduct  of  private  com- 
qiitiees ;  and  until  the  H>stea  was  aitcnd,  he 
wo^ld  never  sit  in  another. 
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after  what  had  been  talely  keerd  of  the  mode  of 
treMectiDg  bwiiieit  In  ceounftttces  on  prlTate 
^ills,  Bome  mcuare  irmt  necenMry  in  order  to 
correct  the  abaiei  which  bad  ftpmnginp.  It 
WAS  for  the  credit  of  the  home,  end  for  the  nd- 
▼nntafe  of  the  pabiic,  that  womt  alteration 
•bottld  take  place  in  the  conttitation  of  those 
commitleet.  With  this  view,  he  wonid  move 
thai  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  constitution  of  commlt- 
lees  on  private  bills,  and  to  report  thrir  obser- 
vatlons  and  opinions  thereupon  to  the  honte. 

Mr*  &  Bmm9  seconded  the  motion.  The 
^reat  evil,  in  his  opinion,  wns  the  vast  number 
of  members  appointed  on  private  committees. 
He  hoped  that  in  tetnre  snch  committees  would 
«ct  more  in  the  natnre  of  Juries. 

The  motion  wnn  agreed  lo,  and  the  committee 
appointed. 

TnunsnAT,  Junn  90. — ^Mr.  LIHlttom  post- 
poned bis  resolutions  concerning  the  manage- 
mt  of  boslnemln  privnte  committees  till  next 


Mr.  Bnugkmm  bad  felt  most  severely  the 
evils  of  the  committees,  as  they  had  hitherto 
been  composed.  According  to  the  practice  of 
getting  np  committees,  the  crown  obtained  an 
intlnence  over  disputed  qucetloos  of  private 
property.  The  manner  in  which  questions  were 
decided  in  that  House  was  well  understood,  and 
well  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  Trea- 
snry  Bench  had  eertaim  means  of  influencing 
all  dflcirions.  As  the  house  was  then  constitQ. 
ed,  it  wns  dificnU  to  devise  any  means  of  check- 
ing  the  evil  pmctices  which  prevailed  in  com- 
mittees upon  privnte  property.  If  such  com- 
mittees were  to  be  thrown  open  to  public  no- 
tice, their  practices  might  come  nearer  to  jus- 
tice and  propriety.  The  making  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  committees  public,  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  that  which  was  produced 
•pon  the  conduct  of  the  house,  by  admitting 
strange rs  into  the  gallery,  and  by  the  publica- 
tion of ,  the  debates.  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  house  of  Commons  would  commit 
mnny  egregious  errors,  and  be  guilty  of  much 
malversation,  but  for  the  efficacy  of  public 
opinion  which  was  exercised  upon  their  deci- 
sions by  means  of  the  publicity  given  to  debates 
Ky  the  press.  If  the  same  publicity  were  given 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  committees,  the  mem- 
bers of  those  Committees  would  be  absolutely 
ashamed  to  do  what  they  now  did  with  very 
little  hesiution. 

Mr.  P.  QrenfcU  thought  that  no  system  that 
could  possibly  be  introduced,  could  be  worse 
than  that  which  existed  at  present  The  prac- 
tices in  Committees  upon  private  property  were 
such,  that  they  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
public  opinion,  and  if  the  proceedings  of  such 
Committees  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
press,  tiiat  in  itself  would  be  a  great  purifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  the  present  practice  of 
the  Clerks  upon  Committees,  was  only  to  take 
down  the  names  of  members. sufficient  to  com- 
pose the  committee ;  if  they  were  to  revert  to 
the  undent  practice  of  regularly  noting  each 
dhy  the  names  of  the  members  who  attended,  it 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  di^raceftil  occurrence 
of  members  making  their  appearance  and  voting 
at  the  close  of  the  committee,  when  they  had 
jH>t  attended  to  the  prior  proceedings,  and,  ex- 
cept from  other  sources,  were  -almost  Ignofaot 
of  the  questions  uiion  which  they  voted. 


Mr.  Cakntfi  wan  covrlii«ld  Ihnl^ftlce  IM 
been  done  in  every  cnse  i  and  he  deprecated 
the  Idea  of  memlters  consentii^  to  put' a  stigina 
on  their  general  conduct,  when  none  of  them 
conld  mention  a  single  instance  of  abuse. 

TuBDAT,  MAncv  8S.^Mr.  Cata^  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  great  ineon-' 
venience  which  had  been  felt  by  many  members 
attending  private  committees,  lor  want  of 
sufllclent  accommodation.  There  waa  at  pre- 
sent  a  great  press  of  private  bmrlnem  g^ing 
tiirongh  select  committees,  and  much  confusion 
and  delay  had  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  rooms  where  the  committees 
might  sit  On  thnt  very  day  he  had  seen  not 
fewer  than  150  persons  sitting  In  the  body  of 
the  hottse  tmnsacting  business  in  private  com- 
mittees.  Now,  he  was  certain  that  nobody 
would  object  on  the  score  of  economy  to  faav* 
ing  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  the  dc- 
commodatioa  of  members  in  their  private  com- 
mittees.  He  was  glad  to  mention  this  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  who, 
he  had  no  doubt,  would  feel  disposed  to  tak'e 
the  matter  into  consideratfon,  and  to  render 
every  assistance.  He  could  not  avoid  observ- 
ing also  on  the  state  of  the  rooms  to  which' 
private  committees  could  have  access.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  so  narrow  and  confineify 
that  members,  witnesses,  and  other  persons  at- 
tending,  were  much  annoyed  by  the  heat  and 
prewore.  He  trusted  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  turned  to  this  subject,  and-Aat 
some  tmmediate  steps  would  be  taken  to  give 
an  accommodation  befitting  members  of  ^' 
house,  while  acting  in  the  discharge  of  feo  im- 
portant a  duty. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortlejf  i  It  was  a  great  obsf  ruc- 
tion to  the  progrem  of  private  business,  to  have 
(as  was  now  firequentJy  the  case)  two  commit- 
tees sitting  at  the  same  time  in  one  and  the 
same  room,  where  it  sometimes  happened  that 
two  counsel  were  at  the  same  monsent  speaking 
before  each  committee.  This  of  course  crea- 
ted  great  annoyance,  and  not  seldom,  hnd  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  obsert ations  of  each  «»• 
intelligible. 

.  General  Gmtcoyn^  said,  It  sometiaMS  happen- 
ed that  the  Vbole  of  the  members  appointed  on 
a  committee  could  not  obtain  admimion  fbr 
want  of  room ;  or  if  they  did,  the  room  was  so 
crowded  that  they  could  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty pass  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
other.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
one  hundred  members  mixed  with  witnesses  and 
strangers  in  the  same  room. 

Mr.  Pm/  assured  the  house  that  he  weald  do 
ail  in  his  power  to  afford  the  desired  remedy. 

TunsDAT,  JuNB  S&— Mr.  5.  R$f»  moved, 
**  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Ms 
Majesty,  praying  ihat  he  would  be  graciously 
plea()ed  to  give  direct  ions  for  building  suitable 
cfNnmlttee-riNfmtf.  and  a  library  for  the  recep. 
tion  of  the  printed  books  and  papers  beleaging 
to  the  house. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Breach  of  Prmlege. 

TiiumsDAT,  Mat  Stti— Mr.  Ptel  had  moved  on 
a  former  day,  that  R.  P.  T.  Pilklngten  rfionfd 
be  committed  to  Newgate  for  having  imposed 
upon  a  member  of  tlwt  bouse,  by  forging  a  pe- 
tition on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
On  the  17th  of  March   a  petition  had  been 
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pl«ie«te4  to  fho  hone,  proletiipg  to  be  tteied 
by  14  Mnoni  of  Balliiiosloe,  in  favour  of  (be 
Catholic  claims  The  forged  potitioD  wai 
•iciied  by  13  out  of  the  14  names  attached  to 
the  fonner«  and  lentimeiita  had  beeoattiiboted 
to  the  petitionera,  the  reverie  of  thow  which 
(hey  entertained, 

Tlie  8eijeant-«t-Arat  now  reported  that  be 
ha4  Robert  Poor  Trench  PllUngion  in  caitody, 
purinant  to  an  order  of  the  home. 

Mr.  Peel  moved  thai  he  be  called  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Pilkington  waa  then-  plared  at  the  bar. 

The  £fjMMlBar.— ^Robert  Poor  Treneh  Pilking- 
ton«  yon  bave  been  ezamiaed  before  a  com- 
nitlee  of  tbfa  houie,  and  there  acknowledged 

Jonreelf  the  antbor  of  a  petMiont  pnraortinf  to 
B  from  the  Proteetant  inhabitants  of  Ballina- 
sloe,  in  favoar  of  Catholic  emancipation  i  and 
this  hoase  baa  resolved,  on  the  report  of  that 
committee,  Ihat  yoa»  baving  been  proved  to  be 
the  nnthor  of  snch  eontcrfelt  petition,  and 
bnvittg  forged  Ibe  rignatnrea  thereto,  and  hav- 
ing aent^it  as  agennioe  petition  to.  a  mem- 
ber of  tUs  honse,  bave  been  gnilty  of  a  high 
bicnch  of  the  privilege  of  (be  house.  Yon 
bave  now  been  called  to  the  bar,  in  order  that  if 
yon  bave  any  thing  to  say  on  the  snigect  of  yonr 
ofbnce,  whuh  anay  affect  the  decision  to  which 
(be  bouse  may  come  rsqiectinr  you,  you  should 
•Inte  K.  If,  therelbro,  you  nave  any  (hing  (o 
offer  In  eztennatloo  of  yonr  coodnct,  the  bonie 
Is  ready  to  bear  you. 

Mr.  Pilkingion.-^!  bave  only  to  say,  that  I 
confess  myself  gniltv  of  a  very  foolish  act  As 
(he  only  reparation  in  my  power,  I  hnstaaed  to 
obey  the  sammons  of  the  committee,  and  there 
to  eonlbm  myself  the  sole  author  of  the  poti- 
tkm,  and  to  amure  the  committee,  that  no  per- 
son whatever  but  myself  was  in  any  way  con- 
■ected  with  the  petition.  I  am  e&trenwly 
sorry  for  what  I  have  done,  and  nm  ready  io 
aubmit  myself  to  (be  decision  of  the  house  oo 
my  conduc(.  I  have  onlv  to  ndd,  that  since  1 
bave  been  in  custody,  I  have  been  in  an  infirm 
a(n(o  of  healtbsoas  to  requbre  medical  amistance. 

The  prisoner  was  then  ordered  into  custody, 
end  in  consideration  of  his  candour,  Mr.  Peel 
said  he  would  move  to-morrow,  that  he  should 
be  discharged  on  Monday.  Upcm  a  petition  to 
.(lie  boose,  ho  was  contrqueotly  discharged  the 
Monday  fbilowlttg  without  payment  of  feesi 
bis  petition  stati^  that  he  was  unable  to  pay 


Printing  Evidence, 

Tbuhsdat,  Mat  12. — Mr,  JCsnufldy  moved 
(hat  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  on 
the  Leith  Dock  Bill  be  printed. 

The  J^eaArr  observed,  that  the  bouse  ought 
,(o  be  obliged  to  the  boo.  member  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
.brought  the  subject  forward,  because  an  erro- 
neous idea  had  gone  forth,  that  any  person, 
without  leave,  and  having  no  responsibility, 
might  print  evidence  taken  before  a  committee 
of  that  boube.  To  do  so  wan,  however,  a  breach 
of  privilege.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  when 
application  was  made  to  have  evidence  printed 
the  expense  must  be  incurred  by  the  party  ap- 
plying for  that  evidence,  and  it  must  ne  printed 
from  the  Commons*  copy.  When  pennission 
was  given  to  the  party  applying  to  print  evi- 
dence, it  was  accompanied  by  an  order  to  the 
printer  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  print  such 
evidence  if  it  were  culled  for.    If  this  order 


not  tiBt  forth, 
curing  such  eridoiloe  would  bo- 
situaSoii-»-the(  the  House  of 
might  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requcat  (In  base 
such  evidence  printed.— Motion  ngroed  In. 

Parliameniarjf  DocumeniM. 

TiransnAT,  April  14.— Mr.  &  JIU»  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  selee(  committee  en 
the  state  of  the  papers  printed  by  order  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  from  tlw  yonr  1800  lo  (be 
accession  of  his  present  Miyesty.  Heobaarwd, 
that  since  the  year  IHOO  the  parliamcBftary  pa- 
pers bad  not  been  collated  or  arraaged.  A 
coanuttee  hnd,  in  iitftt,  bono  appotet^  in  m- 
onire  into  the  state  of  the  pnpere  pn  wmsi  i  (e 
the  hause,  and  In  consequence  of  (be  rcyatt  of 
that  committee  the  documents  were  select  •d 
and  cUssed^  The  papers  thaa  arrai«ed,  srare 
now  known  by  the  title  of  **  The  Seveaioea  Vo- 
lumes of  Hepoffla.*'  A  nnmber  of 
luable  documents  were  at  that 
and  put  in  order,  whicb  were 
to  the^  house  nnd  the  public*  From  thus  petiad 
to  the  accessloo  of  his  present  M^jeety, 
importnat  documents  bad  boea  Dtosea« 
Parliassentf  bat  they  hnd  not  yet 
so  as  to  render  them  ementially  asefnl  •• 
hers  of  Parliamen(.  His  BM>(lna,  ihsr^ 
was  for  (be  appointflBen(  of  a  fsmmlKsi  as  i 
lect  from  (hose  docamenta  such  aa  appeased 
be  moot  valuable  and  importaat«     Tke 

Kut  obsarvod,  that  the  hoase  bad  denved 
nefit  from  the  librery  which  bad  ben 
blished  by  the  late  Speaker  i  aad  (he  offset  ef 
his  motiua  would  be  to  give  sdU  gvealer 
to  the  amngement  abich  bad  orij 
that  faulividuaL    He  coaciaded  bj 
the  appointment  of  a  coauaittee. 

Mr.  Cnkm-  gave  the  motloo  his 
support.  The  dociMneats  alluded  la 
form  one  of  the  most  rnrioua  iUussraiia 
could  be  imagined,  of  the  history  af  (M»< 
tiy.  He  believed,  that  the  trath  of  very  ira 
political  fiicts,  coanected  with  tbe  hislMy  «f 
the  reign  ef  George  111.,  could  be  carrtcdy 
aacerlained  without  tbe  assistance  ef 
cumonts. 

Tbe  motion  wus  then  agrsod  la,  as 
second,  giving  instractioa    to  tbe 
mittee  to  look  out  for  some  proper  place  fc 
the  safe  custody  of  the  books  aad  papers,  s 
which  the  memben  of  (he  bonne  rnnid  have  tbi 
most  coBvenient  access. 

Expenses  of  Printing  PeiilioM^  trc. 

TunsDAT,  AraiLi8w--On  tbe 
the  petition  of  the  City  of 
Com  Laws, 

Mr.  C  Gslosrf    took    occaaiea   to  call  tbe 
attention  of  tbe   house  to  tbe  enarmses  ra- 
pense  which  the  country  was  put  (e  fcr  il« 
printing  of  all  these   petitions.     There  a«*w 
many  of  tbe  tern  important  kind  thnt  it  wigbt 
be  quite  suAcient  merely  to  enter  on  the 
nals  of  this  house,  in  such  n  ssaaaer,  booevi 
to  distiogoitih  their  prayer  aad  elject  Hsil 
tlemen,  in  some  caws,  migbt  coateat  themm 
with  having  them  read»  as  aa  boa.  friead  of 
for  ezami>le(Mr.  W.  Gotdoa),  wbebadjert 
presented  about  a  doaen  petitioas  ea  the 
subject  from  the  inms  county,  ibe  grsatce 
her  of  wUrb  were  meal  likely  asfiaHai  if 
ra(imtbo 
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THumiDAT,  April  14 — Go  a  motion  for  lear* 
of  absence  for  a  member  for  a  fortnif  bt*  on 
■rgent  private  buBioess* 

Sir  t/.  Newport  rose  to  declare,  that  he  wonld 
divide  the  hoose  anainst  every  motion  of  this 
kind  which  was  not  accompanied  with  a  medi- 
cal certificate  of  incapacity  to  attend.  The 
importance  of  the  question  to  bo  taken  into 


consideration  'on  the  nicfat  for  wUcb  he  had 
moved  for  the  call  of  the  bouse  was  sudi  a^  to 
render  the  absence  of  any  member,  on  any 
other  account,  totally  Inexcusable.  He  was 
determined  to  enforce  the  call,  and  to  oppose 
the  grant  of  leave  of  absence  in  any  other  cases 
than  those  attested  by  medical  certificate  of  in- 
capacity to  attend* 

Several  motions  of  tUs  kind  were  made  not- 
withstanding, and  leave  was  obtained. 


On  Wednesday,  July  6th,  the  Parliament  was  prorogaed  by 

Commission  from  his  Majesty. 


TIm  ConmoBs  lieing  sumoioaed  to  tlie  House 
of  Lords  in  the  nsual  form,  and  the  conmiissiott 
being  road,  the  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  fol- 
lowing speech  :— 

**  Mg  LtrdM  Mi  GcRlleiiieK, 

**Tlio  business  of  the  semion  being  now. 
brought  to  a  concindon,  we  are  comroai^ed  by 
His  Majesty  to  exprew  the  great  satlsfoction 
which  he  feels  in  reliMwing  you  fnm  your  labo- 
lions  attendance  in  Parllailnent. 

^^HisMiyesty  returns  you  his  warmest  ac- 
kaowlodgmeota  for  the  seal  and  aiotduity  with 
whfoh  you  have  prosecuted  tlie  Inquiries  into 
the  state  of  Ireland,  which  he  recommended  to 
you  at  the  opening  of  the  sesrion.  It  is  a  par* 
ticuiar  grattfication  to  his  Migesty,  that  the 
tranquillity  and  improved  condition  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  rendered  the' 
extraordinary  powers  with  which  you  had  in- 
Tested  his  Mi^jesty  no  longer  neceisery  for  the 
public  safety. 

^  Hie  Majesty  Is  happy  to  be  able  to  an- 
oomce  to  you,  that  he  receives  fkom  all  Fo- 
reign Powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  dinosition  towards  this  country,  and 
of  their  desiro  to  maintain  the  general  peace. 

**  While  his  Majesty  regrets  the  continuance 
of  tbe  war  In  the  Bast  indies  vrith  the  Burmese 
GoverauMOt,  he  trusts  that  the  gallant  exer- 
tions of  the  BrItldi  and  Native  forces  employed 
in  opermtioBS  In  tbe  enemy's  territory  may  lead 
to  a  speedy  and  Mtisfoctory  termination  of  the 


*'  Gswtfnuaw  €fik$  JSRstfte  qf  Cbnimenff, 
^  Wo  have  It  In  ooomand  from  Ui  Mt^tttj 


to  thank  yon  for  the  supplies  which  yon  have 
granted  to  him  for  the  service  of  the  pretent 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exprem  the  satis- 
foction  which  he  derives  from  the  reduciion 
you  have  found  it  practicable  to  make  in  the 
burdens  of  bis  people. 

**  Mjf  Lord$  wtd  OsitflifNM, 

**  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to  assure 
you,  that  be  is  highly  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages which  must  result  from  the  measures  you 
have  adopted  in  the  coune  of  this  session,  for 
extending  the  coBuaerre  of  his  sulyects  by  the 
removal  of  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  re* 
ttrictlons,  and  from  tlie  beneficial  relaxations 
which  yon  have  deemed  It  expedient  to  intro- 
duce into  tbe  colonial  system  of  this  country. 

**  These  measures,  hb  Migesty  Is  persuaded, 
will  evince  to  his  sulnects  in  those  distant 
possessions,  the  solicitode  with  which  Parlia- 
ment watches  over  their  welfora :  they  tend  to 
cement  and  consolidale  the  Interests  of  the 
colonies  vrith  those  of  the  mother  country,  aii4 
his  Majesty  confidenUv  trusts  that  they  will 
contribute  to  promote  that  general  and  increas- 
ing prosperity,  on  which  hie  Mi^esty  had  the 
bappiaoM  of  congratulating  yon  on  the  open* 
Ing  of  the  preient  session,  and  whicli«  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  continues  to  pervadn 
every  part  of  his  kingdom,*' 

The  Lord  CkmcOhr  then  signified  his  Ma^ 
jesty's  Royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  pre- 
sent  Parliament  be  prorogued  to  Tburwlay,  the 
S5th  day  of  August  next,  to  be  then  and  bero 
holdeni  to  wliich  day  it  was  prorogued  ac* 
cordially. 
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Ft  is  now  our  duty,  conformably  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  to  pass  judgment 
upon  that  portion  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  a  report  of  which  is  contained 
under  the  general  head  of  Ireland, 

These  proceedings  divide  themselves 
into  two  parts;  the  one  consistfng  of  acts, 
the  other  of  discussions :  the  one  com- 
prising what  was  done,  by  one  or  other 
House,  as  a  body;  the  other,  what  was 
taH  by  individual  members. 

In  our  examination  of  what  was  done^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  state  our  own  opi- 
nions on  the  great  public  questions  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  to 
assign  the  grounds  of  those  opinions,  with- 
out which  neither  our  opinions,  nor  those 
of  any  one,  are  worth  regarding;  and, 
Ia5itly,  to  examine  bow  far  what  was  done, 
did  or  did  not  acoord  with  what,  in  our 
estimation,  ought  to  have  been  done. 

In  our  examination  of  what  was  said, 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  scrutinize  rigidly  the 
arguments  advanced  on  both  sides  of  every 
question;  to  expose  the  shifts  and  pro- 
tences  of  a  bad  cause,  and  rid  a  eood  one 
of  those  bad  arguments  by  whicn  its  real 
merits  are  often  so  materially  obscured. 

When  a  ground  shall  thus  have  been 
laid  for  passing  a  deliberate  judgment 
upon  the  conduct,  both  of  the  legislature 
as  a  whole,  and  of  every  member  of  it  indi- 
vidually ;  something  more  will  be  neces- 
sary, to  give  to  this  part  of  our  work  all  the 
utility  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 


Though  many  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment are  very  important  in  their  effects, 
few  of  them  are  so  important  in  their  ef- 
fects, as  they  are  in  their  causes.  When 
an  event,  in  addition  to  whatever  good  or 
evil  may  result  immediately  from  itself, 
gives  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  cause, 
from  which  an  indeBnite  number  of  events 
of  like  tendency  may  be  expected  to  flow; 
an  estimate  of  its  importance  would  be 
very  imperfect,  in  which  this  indication 
should  not  be  included. 

The  actions  of  public,  like  those  of  pri- 
vate, men,  are  governed  by  their  interests. 
Their  interests  result  directly  from  the  in- 
stitutions under  which  they  live :  if  these 
be  good,  public  men  have  no  interest 
that  is  not  in  unison  with  the  interest  of  the 

• 

comqiunity  :  under  bad  institutions,  their 
interest  is  frequently  different  from,  and 
even  opposite  to^  that  of  the  community. 
Accordingly,  the  working  of  good  or  bad 
institutions  may  always  be  traced  in  the 
conduct  of  public  men.  If  the  institutions 
be  good,  their  conduct  is  directed  towards 
the  advantage  of  the  community,  which  in 
that  case  is  also  their  own.  If  the  insti- 
tutions be  bad,  they  pursue  either  their 
individual  interest,  or  that  of  the  class,  or 
party,  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  is  sacrificed. 

In  our  comments,  therefore,  upon  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  we  shall  en* 
deavour,  in  each  instance,  to  bring  to  view, 
not  only  the  events  themselves,  but  their 
causes ;  viz. — the  interests,  generated  by 
political  institutions,  and  variously  modi- 
fied by  those  numerous  and  diversified 
circumstances  which  compose  what  is 
termed  the  spirit  of  the  aga 

In  all  these  points  of  view,  few  events 
will  demand  a  greater  share  of  oar  atten- 
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tion,  thiiR  tbe  proceedines  of  the  last 
ftion  iu  regard  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
The  range  of  these  proceedings  took  in, 
not  one  only,  but  several  great  questions : 
the  Catholic  Association;  the  Catholic 
Claims;  and  the  two  measures,  called 
the  wings.  On  each  of  these,  rooted  pre- 
judices exist:  the  merits,  therefore,  of  the 
different  questions  must  be  entered  into, 
at  least  sufficiently  to  place  every  conclu- 
sion upon  evidence  sufficient  to  support 
it.  The  multiplicity  of  arguments,  or 
what  passed  4inaer  that  name,  which  were 
brougnt  forward  by  all  parties,  render  a 
proportional  number  of  words  necessary 
for  making  a  due  estimate  of  their  vali- 
dity :  and  finally,  discussions,  in  which 
almost  every  prominent  person  in  both 
Houses  took  a  part,  bore  unusually  strong 
marks  of  that  general  character  which  is 
impreesed  upon  British  statesmen  by  Bri- 
tish institutions,  and  by  the  particular  stage 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  at 
which  the  British  nation  has  arrived. 

The  main  question— that  of  Catholic 
emancipation— is,  in  our  opinion,  by  no 
means  a  difficult  one:  and  that  any  per- 
son capable  of  reasoning  should  feel  a 
moment's  doubt  upon  the  subject,  would 
Burprise  us,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the 
strongest  reasoning  powers  desert  their 
possessor,  when  be  is  frightened.  With 
all  opponents  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  in 
whose  instance  private  interest  is  out  of 
the  questioa,  the  contest  is  simply,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  between  the  great  principles 
of  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  vague  ap- 
prehensions on  the  other. 

The  public  mind,  in  this  country,  is 
now  so  far  advanced,  that  we  may  affirm, 
without  hazard  of  being  openly  contra- 
dicted, even  by  those  who  would  contra- 
dict us  if  they  dared,  that  to  subject  any 
person  to  temporal  inconvenience  in  any 
shape,  on  the  ground  of  his  religious  opi- 
nions, is,  primAfaciet  injustice  and  op- 
pression: that  it  cannot  be  justified  on 
any  such  ground  as  that  his  religion  is 
bad,  or  unacceptable  in  the  sight  of  Qod  : 
nor  by  any  thing  but  the  certainty,  or  at 
least  a  preponderant  probability,  that  some 
great  temporal  calamity  will  biefal  the  rest 
of  the  community,  unless  averted  by  im- 
posing restraints,  disabilities,  or  penalties, 
upon  persons  of  some  particular  faith.  It 
will  also  be  allowed,  that,  if  there  be  a 
danger,  and  if  security  against  that  danger 
require  the  imposition  of  disabilities  on 
account  of  religious  opinions ;  at  least  no 
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disability  should  exist  which  does  not,  ia 
some  way  or  another,  conduce  to  the  end 
in  view ;  that  end  being,  security.  We 
might  join  issue  on  both  points,  and  main- 
tain, not  only  the  non-existence  of  danger, 
but  the  existence  of  disabilities,  which,  with 
whatever  view  they  were  tayeseJ,  can 
under  no  conceivable  supposition  (except 
that  of  extreme  mental  imbecillity)  be  now 
maitUamedf  with  any  such  view  as  thai  of 
guarding  against  danger.  But  as  we  have 
not  space  to  argue  both  these  questiooa, 
we  .will  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  and 
roost  important. 

Before  we  can  be  called  upon  to  say, 
what  the  danger  is  nUf  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  that  the  opponents  of  Cathohc 
emancipation  will  declare  what  it  ta.  This» 
however,  the  greater  number  of  then 
would  find  an  embarrassing  question :  ac- 
cordingly few  of  them  have  ever  attenpCed 
to  answer  it.  So  vague  and  indefinite  are 
those  fears,  on  the  ground  of  which  they 
are  willing  to  degrade  five  or  six  millioas 
of  their  countrymen  to  the  condition  of 
an  inferior  caste,  that  if  they  were  asked 
toAoi  great  calamity  it  is  which  they  ap- 
prehend from  the  concession  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  we  doubt  whether  one  in  ten 
of  them  could  tell.  What  they  have  ia 
their  miods  is  an  indistinct  feeling  ihat 
the  Catholics  are  dangerous  persons :  and 
this  being  assumed,  it  never  occurs  to 
them  to  consider,  whether  the  Catholics 
not  emamipaUd  are  not  (ully  as  dan- 
gerous  as  the  Catholics  ewuadptUi 
would  be. 

We  will  concede  one  point,  about  which 
there  has  been  much  unprofitable  discos- 
sion  :  that  no  confidence  is  to  be  reposed 
in  tbe  professions  of  the  CeiholiGS ;  that, 
whatever  they  may  noio  say»  or  think,  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  eoonlity,  if 
they  could  obtain  superiority.  We  know 
of  no  body  of  men  who  would.  We  have 
no  doubt— it  would  be  absurd  to  doobi — 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  would  willingly 
possess  themselves  of  the  temporalitiai  of 
the  Protestant  Church;  that  tM  Catholic 
nobility  and  gentry,  in  destroying  Proins 
Unt  asoendancy,  would  willingly  eapply 
its  place  by  the  asoendancy  of  their  own 
creed;  and  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Catholics  would  gladly  embraoe  any  op- 
portunity, and  any  means,  of  making  their 
own  relifion  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
state.  We  will  even  allow  that  Uiey  woold 
aim  at  the  suppression  of  all  other  rai* 
gions,  by  parsoetttioo :  for  this  ia  vo\ 
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than  hoB  been  done  by  Catholics;  and 
not  by  Catholics  only,  but,  in  every  age 
and  coQDtry,  by  that  sect  of  religionists 
who  have  been  uppermost,  as  far  as  they 
have  dared. 

That  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and  cler- 
gy should  desire  a  monopoly  of  political 
power,  and  of  the  wealth  which  that  power 
afibrds,  is  no  more  than  natural.  The 
propensity  to  pursue  their  own  interests, 
is  not  peculiar  to  CaihoHc  human  beings. 
To  persecute,  indeed,  is  not  the  interest 
of  any  sect:  and  this  the  majority  of 
every  sect  would  see,  if  they  were  wise. 
But  the  majority  of  every  sect  has  hitherto 
been  unwise :  accordingly  no  sect  (with  at 
most  but  one  or  two  exceptions)  which  has 
had  the  power  to  persecute,  has  ever  failed 
to  make  use  of  it  The  Romish  Church 
persecuted,  and  does  persecute,  wher- 
ever it  is  strong  enough :  so  did  the 
Church  of  England,  as  long  as  it  was 
strong  enough;  so  did  the  Qreek  Church ; 
so  did  the  Presbyterian. 

Now,  .therefore,  when  we  have  made 
every  concession  against  the  Catholics 
which  the  most  unreasonable  opponent 
could  demand,  we  require  of  our  anta- 
gonists, in  our  turn,that  they  will  find  some 
better  ground  for  imposing  disabilities 
upon  millions  of  human  beings,  than  the 
mischief  which  it  is  feared  they  would  do, 
if  it  were  bat  in  their  power. 

If  the  Catholic  disabilities  were  upheld 
as  a  measure  of  hostility,  it  would  oe  fit 
to  consider  whether  the  Catholics  were 
proper  objects  of  hostility.  But  as  they 
are  professedly  measures,  not  of  hostility, 
but  of  security ;  the  question,  and  the  only 
question,  is,  not  what  the  Catholics  would 
be  willing,  but  what  they  would  be  able, 
to  do. 

It  is  hard  to  guess  what  precise  evil  the 
fears  of  most  of  the  Anti-Catholic  orators 
point  to.  Some  of  them  talk  of  a  divided 
allegiance.  **  The  Protestant"  says  Lord 
Liverpool,  **  gives  an  entire  allegiance  to 
*  his  sovereign ;  the  Catholic,  a  divided 
**  one.  The  service  of  the  first  is  complete, 
••  of  the  last  only  qualified*." 

Now,  if  by  the  sovereign  be  meant  the 
king,  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
every,  or  any,  Protestant  gave  to  his  sove- 
reign an  unqualified  allegiance.  If  alle- 
giance mean  obedience,  and  what  else  it 
can  mean  we  know  not,  an  entire  allegi- 
ance is  suitable  only  to  a  despotic  govern- 

*  AnU,  p.  244. 
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ment.  What  there  is  of  meamng  in  tins 
accusation,  must  be,  that  the  Catholics 
acknowledge  a  foreigner  as  the  head  of 
their  churon,  to  whose  interests,  it  is  ima- 
gined, they  are  disposed  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  their  country.  That  there  is  a 
party  of  persons,  professing  the  Catholic 
faith,  who  are  so  disposed,  is  true :  that 
this  party  is  any  thing  but  a  smail  mino- 
rity, is  not  true:  for,if  it  were»  what  mustbe 
the  situation,  we  do  not  say  of  Protestant 
states  in  which  Catholics  lie  under  no  dis- 
qualifications, but  of  countries  in  which 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  Catho- 
lics, as  France,  Austria,  and  Spain  1 
If  the  authority  of  the  Pope  be  there 
paramount  to  that  of  the  temporal  sove- 
reign ;  if  the  Pope  be  there  suffered  to 
depose  kings  ;  the  danger  apprehended  is 
real :  if  not,  it  is  imaginary. 

The  few  Anti-Catholi(»  who  can  tell 
what  they  are  afraid  of,  seem  chiefly  to 
fear  that  the  Catholics  would  attempt  to 
subvert  the  established  church ;  and  this 
is  the  only  tangible  ground  which  they 
have  assigned  for  their  alarm. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  think  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  an  indisputable  axiom, 
that  the  re-estudlishment  of  Catholicism, 
as  the  dominant  religion  in  this  country, 
is  an  event  quite  beyond  the  range  of  hu- 
man probability.  That  six  millions  of 
persons,  not  having  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  their  hands,  should  either  convert 
or  conquer  twelve  millions,  does  not  seem 
a  very  probable  contingency.  If  probable 
at  all,  however,  it  is  more  probable  before 
emancipation  than  after :  since  the  power, 
whether  of  converting  or  of  conquering, 
is  the  same,  and  the  motive  incomparably 
greater.  They  are  six  millions  now, 
they  would  be  but  six  millions  then : 
their  clergy  would  hardly  be  more  eager 
to  convert,  nor  their  laity  more  able  to 
rebel. 

But  though  they  might  not  be  able,  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  body  of  Protes- 
tants, to  make  their  own  religion  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state ;  they  might  still,  it  is 
perhaps  supposed,  in  concert  with  the 
sectarians,  and  with  those  other  Protes- 
tants who  are  hostile  to  a  church  establish- 
ment, bring  about  the  downfal  of  the  ex- 
isting church,  and  make  all  religions 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

This  is  to  suppose,  that,  persons  of  all 
persuasions  being  included,  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  two  islands 
either  is,  or  is  hkely  to  become,  hostile  to 
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the* continuance  of  the  present  church  ee- 
tablishment  ,For»  uriofir  any  other  aop- 
position,  it  is  difficult  to  aee  what  /danger 
there,  could  be  in  throwing  an  additional 
weight  into  a  scale,  which  wottid  con- 
tinue, notwithstanding,  to  be  the  lighter. 
Now,  if  this  be  true ;  widiout  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  question,  how  far  good 
goverainent,  good  order,  or  religion  itself, 
would  suffer,  if  all 'religions  trereroade 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  minority 
should  be  allowed  to  establish  their  reli- 
gion,  against  the  will  of  the  majority  -,  and 
whether  the  few  might  not,  with  as  much 
justice,  tax  the  -many  to  build  palaces  for 
them  as  churches,  and  to  pay  thbir  physi- 
cians and  their  lawyers  as  their  clergy. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  question 
on  a  ground  which'  wpuld  provoke  so 
much  opposition. 

If  the  church  were  to  be  subverted,  it 
would  be  in  one  of  two  ways :  by  means 
of  the  legislature,  or  in  opposition  to  it ; 
that  is,  by  rebellion.  If,  then,  after* eman- 
cipation, it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Catholics,  aided  or  not  by  the  disranters), 
to  effect,  in  either  of  these  two- wa^is,  the 
subversion  of  the  church ;  what  hinrders 
them  from  doing  it  at  this  moment?'  Is  it 
to  be  done  by  physical  force  ?  >Bat  if  they 
are  not  strong  enough  now^  emanfcipattoo' 
would  not  make  them  so.'  I«  it  to  be 
done  by  commanding  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament ?  A  few  Catholic  peers  would 
take  thefr  seats  in  the  Upper  'House  ;  but 
in  the  Lower,  beyond  thos<e  whom  they 
command  at  present,  they  wotttd'notbe 
able  to  command  a  single  vot^j  There 
would  not  be  one  Catholic  elector— the 
Catholic  aristocracy  would  not  possess  one 
borough — more  than  at  present.  They 
would  indeed  be  enabled  to  return  Catho^ 
lies  to  Parliament;  and,  if  nobody  could 
be  found  but  Catholics  to  assail  the  church, 
the  disabilities  would  be  some  security : 
but  it  would  be  afjectatron  in  the  most  zea- 
lous churchman  to  pretend  to  doubt  that 
the  number  of  Protestants  who  are  hostile 
to  the  church,  is  at  least  sufficient  to  fill  the 
few  seats  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Catholic  party.  How  happens  it  then  that 
the  church  is  not  destroyed!  The  ques- 
tion is  absurd.  With  almost  every  liberal 
Protestant  on  their  side,  the  Catholics 
cannot  command  votes  enough  to  carry 
their  own  emancipation  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  with  the  great  body  of  the  Pro- 
testants against  {hem  they  could  command 


enough  to  overthrow  the  Protostant 
church  l-^But  their  iaflaeooe  in  Parlia- 
ment may  increase.  The  Catholic  elec- 
tors* may- grow  more  nnmeroas;  more 
Catholics  may  become  borough  propn«^ 
tors. — ^Theyniay :  and  so  they  may,  wMe 
their  disabilities  eontinae,  and  to  the  fnll 
as  easily.  • 

For  the  above  'reasons,  and  many 
others  whioh  we  have  not  room  to  menr 
tion,  we  dismiss  the>  idea  of  danger  from 
Catholic  emancipation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  inclined  to  abate  much  from 
the  current  estimate  of  it*  advantages. 
An  importance  has  been  attached  to  it, 
both  in  respect  of  good  and  of  evil,  Ibr 
which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  adr- 
quate  ground.  We  do  not  think  that  of 
itself  it  would  do  much  for  Ireland  ;  the 
evils  by  which  that  country  is  afflitcted, 
are  not  to  be  so  summarily  cured:  and 
though  Catholic  emancipation  might  be  a 
useful  preparative  to  other  and  more  im- 
portant ameliorations,  we  do  not  think 
that  it  is  by  any  means  a  necessary  one. 

•Catholic  emancipation  would  do  no- 
thing for  the  body  of  the  people.  Eligt- 
bility  to  office  would  be  to  them  but  a 
I  nominal  privilege:  excluded  in  fad  by 
'their' situation  in  life,  it  is  scarcely  an  ad- 
ditional evil  to  be  excluded  in  law  too. 
If  they  really  feei  as  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation,  as  the  friends  of  that 
measure  wish  it  to  be  believed, — a -belief 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  entertain, — 
they  must  expect  much  more  from  it  than 
the  removal  of  disabilities;  they  must  ex- 
pect something  which  cannot  be  realTxed : 
to  them,  therefore,  the  efiect  of  eroandpa- 
tion  would  be  disappointment ;  and  disap- 
pointment is  seldom  followed  by  tran- 
quillity. 

It  IS  idle  to  expect  tranquillity  in 
Ireland  so  long  as  its  inhabitants  are  the 
poorest  and  the  most  oppressed  people  in 
Europe.  That  they  are  the  poorest;  ap- 
pears from  the  testimony  of  all  who  Imow 
them :  that  they  are  the  most  oppressed,  no 
unprejudiced  person  can  douot,  who  will 
read  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  in  the  sessioo^ 
of  18i4  and  1835.  He  will  there  find, 
that  whatever  the  end  of  government  in 
Ireland  may  6e,  it  at  any  rate  is  vol  the 
protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong: 
that  government  and  Law  exist  in  that 
country  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  strong: 
that,  while  the  Negro  slave  is  at  least  pro- 
tected against  the  encroachments  of  all 
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maBters  ezc^t  his  own,  ibe  Inah  peasant 
U  at  the  iDercy«  not  only  of  a  whole  series 
of  landlords,  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil  down  to  the  lowest  Buddieman,  but 
moreoTer  of  the  tiihe-owuer  and  the 
tithe- farmer  or  proctor,  to  say  nothiog  of 
▼estries  and  grand  juries :  that  against 
undue  demands  on  the  part  of  all  these 
persons  he  has  no  remedy :  that  there  is 
no  law,  no  Bdministration  of  justioe  for 
him ;  the  superior  courts  being  at  M 
times  inaccessible  to  him,  and  those  of  the 
country  magistrates  who  do  not  take 
bribes,  being  for  the  most  part  leagued 
together .  to  deny  him  redress ;  which 
is  in  general  the  less  difficult,  as  the  de- 
fects of  the  law  are  such,  that  he  who 
would  oppress  under  color  of  the  law  must 
be  exceedingly,  unskilful  if  he  cannot  ao-' 
complish  his  object  without  incurring  the' 
penalties.ofthelaw.;     . 

All  these  causes- of  misery,  and  of  that 
discontent  which  does,  and,  we  hope, 
ever  will,  Accompany  all  remediable  enls, 
are  perfectly  iedependei^t  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,,  and  would  in  no  raspect  .be 
affected  by  their  removal.  And  why 
should  we  deem  it  impossible  to  apply  re- 
medies to  these  evils,  leaTing  the  Catholic 
disabilities  as  they  are  ?  That  '*  purer 
**  administration  of  justice,"  which  even 
the  bishop  of  Chester^  admits  to  bene*' 
cessary,  would  of  itself  suffice,  and  with- ' 
out  ii  nothing  will  suffice,  to  tranquillize 
Ireland.  It  is  not  the  power  of  the  Pro- 
testant over  the  Catholic,  which  has  made 
Ireland  what  she  is:  it  is  the  power  of 
the  rich  over  the  poor. 

A  superficial  observer  might  perhaps 
infer,  from  the  active  demonstrations  of 
hostility  between  the  two  sects,  that  it  is 
the  Catholics  who  are  oppressed  as  Ca- 
tholics, not  the  poor  as  poor,  and  that 
the  body  of  the  people,  if  they  were  not 
oppressed  as  Catholics,  would  not  be 
oppressed  at  alL     But  if,:  in*  removing  the 


Cfatholic  disabi^ties,  the  power  of  land-  '  abuses,  they  have  abundant  motives  to  up- 


lords  over  tenants,  ^f  the  titho-pwner  over 


the  tithe-payer,  and  of  magistrates  over    them. 


the  great  body  of  the  people^  were 
left  ttotouehed,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
the  condition'  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
would  be  in  any  respect  altered  for  the 
better..  There  is  ino  evidence  that  a  Ca- 
tholic landlord  treats  *his '  tenants  better 
than  a. Protestant  landlord*  .Catholic 
emancipation  would  net  afiect-themodeof 


•^it. 
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coUecting  tithe ;  and  the  few  Catholic  ma- 
gistrates that  there  are,  have  now  an  interest 
jn  protecting  the  poor  against  their  brother 
magistrates,  which,  in  the  event  of  emanci- 
patioQ^  it  is  possible  they  might  not  retain. 

(That  the  Fro^testant  aristocracy,  who  are 
new  in  possession  of  a  nM)nopoly  of  poli- 
tical power  and  pf  its  i^ttendant  profit, 
should -be  averse  to  sharing  that  power 
and  profit  with  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  is 
quite-  natural  It  {s  quite  Aatural  also 
that  the  Catholic,  aristocracy  should  feel 
uneasy  under  this  forced  etcjusion :  and 
as  the  aristocracy  are  much  better  able  to 
make  th^r;  complaints  heard,  than  the 
people  are,  U  isf  also  natural  that  their 
grievances  should  be  more  thought  of, 
than  those  of  thd'  people;  but  we  a^ 
not  therefore  to  snppote  them  of  more 
importance. 

There  Still  reiHains  another  qiiestion  to 
be  answered,  before  we  proceed  with  our 
icomm^ent  upon  the  debates.  If  the  Ca- 
tholic disabilities  be  not  \u  reality  the 
grand  evil  of  Ireland,  ho«lr  bappeos  Jt 
that*  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
they  are  so  often  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were? 

Questions  of  this  sort  are  what,  m  the 
sequel  of  this  work,  we  shall  very  fre- 
quently  have  occasion  to  put. 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament, it  may  in  general  be  remarked, 
that  the  great  abuses  almost  always  escape 
its  notice.  The  composition  of  the  Par- 
liament affords  a  key  to  this,  a^  it  does  to 
so  many  of  its  other  peculiarities. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
individual  in  either  House  whose  interest 
it  is  that  the  great  abuses  should  be  re- 
formed. The  members  of  both  Houses 
belong,  almost  all  of  them,  to  those  classes 
for  the  benefit  of  which  all  great  abuses 
exist ;  and  not  being  accountable  to,  nor 
in  any  other  way  under  the  influence  of, 
that  much  larger  class,  who  suffer  by  the 


hold,  and  no  sufficient  motive  to  redress 


This  intereflA  being  common  to  both 
parties  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  great  abuses  are,  in  Parliamentarj 
discussions,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent  kept 
out  of  view.  The  Opposition  party,  how* 
ever,  must  have  something  to  attack  ;  or 
tbey  could  shew  no  ground  for  finding 
fault  with  the  party  in  pbwer.  Nothing, 
therefore,  remains  for  them  to  do,  except 
to  fall  might  and  main  upon  the  small  a. 
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bufrtM,  and  do  erery  thing  in  thair  power 
to  cause  thetn  to  be  taken  for  great  ones. 
'  To  ^pply  these  principles  to  the  case 
now  in  hand.  Here  is  a  country,  the 
most  miserable,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  turbulent,  of  all  countries  pretending 
to  dvilization  ;  and  that,  under  a  set  of 
institutions,  which  all — that  is,  all  who 
derive  either  money  or  power  from  them— 
unite  in  designaung  as  the  best  institu- 
tions that  wisdom  ever  devised  for  the 
government  of  mankind.  Here  then  is  an 
anomaly  to  be  explained ;  a  cause  must 
be  found  for  it,  and  that  too  without  im- 
puting blame  to  these  admirable  institu- 
tions. The  Catholic  Question,  appearing 
well  adapted  to  thepurposc,  is  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  by  the  Whigs,  and  a  part  of 
the  Tories,  and  exalted  into  a  sovereign 
r<?medy  for  the  ills  of  Ireland.  It  an- 
swers the  purposes  of  the  Whigs,  bj 
affording  a  handle  for  attacking  the  mi* 
nistry,  who,  having  such  apanoeea  in  their 
hands,  neglect  to  apply  it.  It  serves  the 
purposes  of  both  secuons  of  the  Tories,  by 
diverting  the  public  attention,  fiom  much 
more  important  grievances.  All  'pa[rties 
being  thus  interested  in  making  as  much 
noise  about  this  question  as  possible,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  so  much  noise  has 
been  made. 


IRELAND. 


.  The  subject  which  chiefly  engaged  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  on  the  day  of  its 
meeting,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
was  the  Catholic  Association.  We  need 
not  inform  our  readers  what  this  Associ- 
ation was :  it  may,  however,  be  of  some 
use  to  put  tbem  in  mind  of  its  objects.  It 
held  meetings — and  it  raised  money.  At 
the  meetings,  certain  persons,  mostly  Ca- 
tboKcs,  and  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  in 
the  habit  of  expressing,  in  strong  lan- 
guage, their  dissatisfaction  at  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  chiefly  as  it 
regarded  the  Catholic  disabilities.  To 
what  purposes  the  money  was  applied,  has 
never  been  fully  made  known :  the  offer 
of  the  Association  to  produce  their  books 
not  having  been  accepted  by  Parliament. 
Part  of  it,  however,  is  known  to  have  been 
laid  out  in  defraying  the  law  expenses  of 
such  persons  as  had  been,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  injured,  and  were  too 
poor  to  seek  redress  for  themselves.  The 
Association,  moreover,  put  forth  at  least 
one  address  to  their  Catholic  countrymen, 
earnestly  exhorting  them  to  remain  peace- 
able and  obedient  to  the  laws. 


Bodies  of  men  very  seldom  act  wisely : 
and  it  was  little  to  be  expected  that  a 
body  of  Irishmen  should  form  ao  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

All  men  love  power :  most  men  love  it 
better  than  any  other  thing,  human  or 
divine.     There  are  times  when,  by  join- 
ing in  sufficient  numbers,  and  acting  in  a 
body,  men  are  enabled  to  exercise  t cry 
considerable  power.    In  this  power,  evefy 
man  among  them  is  eager  to  participate, 
by  giving  himself  up  heart  and  sonl  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  common  design. 
The  only  part,  however,  of  their  joint 
operations  which  displays  power,  is  the 
actiag  part ;  and  this,  accordingly,  » ths 
only  part  in  which  every  man  is  eager  to 
take  a  share.  But  to  wise  conduct,  ikuk" 
ing  is  necessary,  as  well  as  acting.  Think- 
ing, however,  is  trouble:  to  the  maai  of 
mankind  it  is  the  most  insupportable  of 
all  kinds  of  trouble :  and  trouble  betag 
pain,  and  pain  being  a  thing  which  every 
t>ody  avoids  as  much  as  he  can,  w«  find 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  man  will  nefcr 
do  any  thing  requiring  trouble,  which  ht 
thinks  he  can,  without  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice, prevail  upon  another  person  to  do  for 
him.     While  every  individual,  therefore^ 
is  eager  to  act,  the  business  of  ikimkmg 
for  the  whole  body  generally  faHs  into 
the  bands  of  a  few  :  and  these  few  will 
naturally  be  those  who  are  known  to  the 
greatest  numbers ;  the  noisiest  talkers,  who, 
even  when  they  have  no  private  interest  of 
their  own  to  serve,  are  very  seldom  the 
best  thinkers.     As,  moreover,  people  are 
naturally  guided,  other  things  being  tba 
same,  by  those  who  profess  the  greatest 
zeal  to  serve  them ;  and  as  one  very  ob- 
vious mode  of  shewing  zeal  in  a  inaA*s 
service,  is  to  rail  vehemently  against  tho» 
whom  he  considers  to  be  his  eoemtas; 
the  leaders  will,  in  addition  to  their  otksr 
attributes,  be  in  general  among  the 
intemperate  of  the  set. 

Tbese  considerations  would  liav«  ^ 
pared  us  to  expect  much  intemperance  of 
language  in  the  speeches  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  no    very  great  measure  of 
wisdom  in  their  acti.    The  most  foolish 
of  tbeir  acts,  however,  as  &r  as  thej  are 
known  (and  let  it  be  remembered  by 
whose  fault  they  are  not  all  known)  wcra 
not  of  a  nature  to  do  much  barm  lo  aay 
body  except  to  themselves.    Conddtnag 
the  number  of  persons  interested  in  bri^ 
ing  whatever  was  exceptionable  either  ta 
their  purposes  or  in  their 
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Kght»  it  19  ■•tontflhing  how  littW  has  ap- 
peared but  what  was  allowable,  if  Dot 
laudable.  The  purpose  of  tranquillising 
the  Irish  people  was  undoubtedly  a  laud- 
able purpo5e;  the  purpose  of  exciting 
attention  to  their  own  claims,  cannot 
well  be  said  to  be  a  blameable  one. 
Tlie  purpose  of  giving  the  poor  man 
access  to  that  justice  which  the  expen- 
siveness  of  the  law  has  put  out  ot  the 
reach  of  every  man  who  does  not  come 
with  a  foil  purse  in  his  hand, — this 
surely  was  among  the  most  laudable  of 
all  purposes.  And  suppose  that  oc- 
easioiially  a  party  in  the  wron^  were  by 
their  assistance  enabled  to  come  into  court, 
and  be  told  publicly,  by  judge  and  jury, 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong — ^for  that  was 
the  only  privilege  which  their  assistance 
ronferr^  upon  him — was  this  a  thing  to 
be  complained  of?  There  would  be 
little  use  in  a  public  trial,  if  no  one  were 
to  have  the  benefit  of  it  until  it  had  first 
been  ascertained  that  the  right  was  on  his 
side.  Until  malAfde  suitors  shall  wear 
their  characters  stamped  in  large  letters 
upon  their  foreheads,  a  public  intesti- 
gation  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  privilege 
of  every  one,  whether  an  honest  noan  or 
a  knave. 

Such,  however,  as  they  were,  these  pro* 
ceedings  of  th«  Association  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  Protestant  aristocracy  of 
Ireland.  The/cti?,  in  every  country,  are 
remarkable  for  being  easily  alarmed;  more 
cispecially  when  any  one  takes  upon  himself 
Co  censure  their  acts.  So  easily  are  they 
frightened  at  censure,  that  they  never 
seem  to  feel  secure  until  they  imagine 
that  they  have  put  a  stop  to  it  entirely ; 
and  whenever  they  have  been  able,  thev 
have  treated  such  censure  as  a  crime  which 
could  never  be  punished  too  severely*  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  should 
have  taken  alarm  at  the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation. They  did  take  alarm  at  it  a  year 
before.  Even  then,  as  Mr.  Canning 
said,  the  ministers  were  '*  goaded"  to  put 
it  down*;  and,  as  the  Association  went 
OB,  the  alarm  increased,  and  ministers 
"Were  *' goaded"  more  and  more,  till  at 
last  they  were  goaded  into  compliance. 
That  which  a  large  portion  of  their 
parliamentary  supporters  really  and  ear- 
nestly demand,  the  ministers,  if  they 
would  continue  ministers,  cannot  long 
penist  in  refusing. 

*  Jhu,  p.38. 
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At  the  opening  of  Parliament; it  was 
stated  from  the  throne,  that  there  exis.ted 
associations  in  Ireland,  which  had  **•- 

dopted  proceedings  irreconcileable  with 

the  spirit  of  the  constitution,"  and  were 
"  calculated,  by  exciting  alarm  and  ez- 
*<  asperating  animosities,  to  endanger  the 
«<  peace  of  society,  and  to  retard  the  cpurse 
**  of  national  improvement" 

What  is  called  a  King's  speech  enjoys 
a  prescriptive  right  to  be  unmeaning,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  it 
for  being  so  in  the  present  instance.  We 
cannot  refrain,  however,  from  represent- 
ing to  the  framers  of  the  speech,  that  a 
stc  vqIo  ncjubeo  would  have  been  more 
decent  than  the  mere  pretence  of  a  rea- 
son. Such  vague  phrases  as  *'  irrecon- 
*'  cileable  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
*'  tion,"  ^  endanger  the  peace  of  society," 
and  the  like,  deserve  no  better  name.  They 
are  not  reasons ;  they  are  mere  expressions 
of  dislike.  When  a  cause  affords  no  bet- 
ter reason,  there  is  litde  to  be  said  for  it : 
when  it  does,  these  phrases  are  useless, 
and  can  serve  at  best  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  swelling  a  period. 

.  If  the  King's  speech  afforded  few  rea* 
sons,  and  those  few  of  little  worth,  the 
subsequent  speeches  made  ample  amends, 
in  quantity  of  reasons,  if  not  in  quality. 
We  will  lay  before  our  readers  the  whole 
catalogue.  We  imagine  that  the  more 
rational  and  sober  among  the  Anti-Ca- 
tholics will  view  it  with  as  little  compla- 
cency as  we  ourselves. 

It.  was  alleged,  then,  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  1st,  that  its  tendency  -was 
to  overthrow  the  constitution ;  3nd,  that 
the  language  of  some  of  its  members 
was  inflammatory;  3d,  that  it  imposed 
taxes,  issued  proclamations,  made  laws, 
and  in  fact,  exercised  all  the  powers  ot 
government ;  4th,  that  its  business  was  to 
evade  and  nullify  the  laws ;  5th,  that  it 
was  a  convention;  6th,  that  it  was  an 
tmpcrwm  in  imptrio:  7th,  that  it  frus- 
trated the  effect  of  beneficial  measurei  of 
government;  8th,  that  it  diverted  tha 
attention  of  the  people  from  honest  in* 
du6try;  0th,  that  its  subscriptions  were 
collected  by  Catholic  priesu  ;  10th,  that 
it  retarded  emancipation  ;  1 1th,  that  it 
adjured  the  Catholics  **  by  the  hatred  they 
**  bore  to  Orangemen";  12th,  thatit  was  a 
second  Parliament,  and  used  parliamentary 
forms;  19th,  that  it  employed  coercion 
in  levying  the  Catholic  rent ;  14th,  that 
it  prevented  capital  from  flowing  into  Ire- 
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IftDd ;  10th,  that  it  pandered  to  the  pre- 
•judiees  and  pasnons  of  the  multitude ; 
16th,  that  it  interfered  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  17th,  that  even  in  cau- 
tioning the  people  to  be  quiet,  it  libelled 
the  law ;  ISth,  that  its  members,  in  their 
speeches^  made*  attacks  on  priTate  cha- 
racter; 1 0th,  that  it  named  those  who 
should  and  should  not  be  returned  as 
members  of  Parliament ;  20tb|  that  it  had 
not  its  freedom  of  speech  from  the  crown, 
nor  could  the  crown  suspend  it;  21st, 
that  if  it  had  power  to  quell  disturbances,  it 
had  power  to  raise  them;  2dnd,  that 
it  could  sit  whenever  it  pleased;  33rd, 
that  if  it  continued,  it  would  demand  the 
Church  property ;  24th,  that  it  was  the 
machinery  of  a  rebellion,  for  the  time 
when  an  occasion  might  arrive. 

Of  these  twenty-four  reofons,  we  aban- 
don twenty-one  to  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  the  reader.  The  remaining  three  we 
reserve  in  our  ovm  hands :  viz.  the  'in-^ 
flammatory  speeches ;  the  levying  of  the 
rent,  and  the  interference  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  administration  of  justice.  • 

By  inflammatory  language  is,  of 
course,  meant,  language  calculated  .to 
excite  hostility.  Now  whether  hostility^ 
and  the  language  of  hostility,  be  j>larao- 
able  or  not,  depends  upon  the  occasion, 
and  the  manner.  Both  the  occasion  and  the 
manner  were  in  this  case  very  peculiar. 

Here  is  a  country  of  which  K  has  been 
said  by  a  Lord  Chancellor— Lord  Redee- 
dale — who  will  not  be  sui^wcted  of  aspir- 
ing to  that  character  which  another  Lord 
Chancellor  says,  he  has  lived  too  long 
to  have  much  respect  for,  the  character  of 
a  reformer*  :•— nereis  a  country,  we  say, 
in  which  a  Lord  Chancellor  says,  that 
there  is  one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another 
for  the  poor.  Here  is  a  people,  who, 
having  but  the  smallest  pittance  beyond 
what  is  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life, 
are  compelled  to  give  up  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  pittance  to  Ijuild  churches  and 
pay  clergymen  for  obout  one-fourteenth 
part  of  their  numbers  in  return  for 
whtch,  that  fourteenth  part  take  every 
opportunity  of  expreising  their  hatred 
and  'contempt  for  those  who  furnish  them 
with  money  for  these  purposes,  and  their 
firm  determination  to  extort  as  much  more 
money  from  them,  for  other  purposes  of 
all  sorts,  as  they  can.  Now  then  comes 
the  Catholio  Association,  and,  addressing 
■*'■■■ ■  ■■  ■    ■    '   '  •^-  »■ 
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itself  to  the  thirteen-foorteentlM,  tslls 
them  that  all  this  misery  and  degradatioa 
is  not  the  work  of  nature,  but  of  men ; 
powerful  men,  who  produce  it  for  theii 
own  advantage,  who  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage will  continue  it  as  long  as 
they  have  power,  and  who  therefore,  u  • 
first  step  to  effecting  any  improvemcat, 
must  be  deprived  of  power.  This  may 
be  called  exasperating  aniroosiues ;  in  a 
certain  sense,  it  is  exasperating  anisMMi- 
ties :  to  tell  the  many  in  what  way  the  few 
have  treated  them,  certainly  has  no  ten- 
dency to  make  them  lore  thefisw:  and 
if  the  Catholio  Association  mre  to  be 
tried  by  this  standard,  their  cause,  wa 
fear,  most  be  grren  up :  as  most  also  that 
of  all  other  relhormers,  ancient  or  modera. 
If  it  be  always  a  crime  to  excite  animosi* 
ties,  it  must  be  always  a  crime  to  expose 
abuses.  If  the  exposure  is  to  be  defened 
until  it  can  be  made  in  such  language  as 
will  excite  sentiments  of  afTection  aad 
good-will  towards  the  authom  of  the  abuses, 
it  would  be  as  reasonable,  and  more  bo* 
neat,  to  say,  that  it  is  not  to  be  made  at  all 

The  language  of  the  weaker  parly  is 
ever  inflammatory ;  that  of  the  strongec, 
never:  because  it  is  the  stronger  who  is 
the  judge.     A  man  may  rail  as  much  as 
he  pleases  at  the  party  which  ia  mdemost, 
and  the  language  which  he  makes  use  of 
will  not  be  very  nicely  sciinned :  be  any 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  powerful ;  ha 
may  inciia those  to  tyrannize,  who  have 
it  in  their  |x>wer  to  tyrannise;  and  **  awy 
'*  thing  is  as  it  should  be."     But  let  kirn 
address  himself  to  the  weak;  let  him 
attempt  to  stir  them  up,  not  to  tyiannise, 
for  that  is  not  in  their  power,  but  to  aae 
their  efforts  to  take  from  the  atroog  lAear 
power  of  tyrannising— and  the  asaie  ia 
going  to  wreck :   sedition,  inaorrociaoa 
are  abroad :  and  one  would  imagiae  that 
heaven  and  earth  were  comiag  together. 

It  is  a  mockery  to  tell  a  man  tbat  be  n 
wronged,  and  to  bid  him  at  ibe  same  time 
feel  no  hostility  agaiaat  thoee  wlio  hava 
wronged  him.  The  proper  exhortaoea 
is,  not  to  let  his  feelings  of  hostility  ovcf^ 
come  his  reason,  and  drive  him  to  acts  of 
useless  and  wicked  vialaoce :  not  to  wreak 
his  .vengeance  upon  the  hay«atacks  aad 
bams  of  those  who  haYe  aaed  ao  iD  a 
part  towards  him,  nor  to  set  fira  lo  tbctf 
bouses,-  and  bum  them  and  their  faas'laea 
alive ;  but  to  direct  all  his  energica  to  ooa 
gmaL  olgect,  the  ridding  them  of  thaar 
mischievous  power.     Now  alt  thj%  tiba 
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Cfttholie  Aafodatioii  did.  It  not  only 
«gdiorted  the  people  to  be  peaceable,  bat 
many  of  its  eoemies  acknowledge,  that  it 
actually  made  them  so. 

When  a  man  has  resoWed  to  do  a 
tbing,  and  has  it  in  his  power,  any  reason 
will  in  general  suffice.  If  the  Association 
had  not  pacified  the  Irish,  that  would  hate 
been  a  reason  for  putting  it  down  :  but  it 
did  pacify  the  Insh  :  and  this  also  was  a 
reason  for  putting  it  down.  It  was  dis- 
covered, that,  as  it  had  power,  to  *  quell 
distorbaoces,  it  probably  had  power  to 
raise  them :  and  as  it  was  promibie  that 
it  had  the  power,  it  could  not  but  appear 
certain  that  it  had  the  will.  Upon  this 
principle,  we  should  be  justified  in  throw- 
ing a  man  into  prison,  for  helping  a  drown- 
ing person  out  of  a  river.  If  he  had 
power  to  drag  him  oat,  he  has  power  to 
pnah  him  in :  so  dangerous  a  roan  must 
not  be  suffered  to  go  at  large:  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  depriving  him  of  the  means 
of  doing  mischief. 

.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  had  a  way 
of  pacifying  the  people,  which  made  it 
nnicii  worse  than  if  they  had  bid  them  go 
and  cut  throats :  they  adjured  them  to  be 
peaceable,  **  by  the  hatred  they  bore  to 
^  Orangemen ;"  ft  being  deemed  prefera- 
ble by  certain  members  of  Parliament, 
tliat  they  should  slaughter  and  bum 
the  Orangemen,  probably  out  of  love, 
Umn  live  with  them,  out  of  hatred;  in 
tbo  peace  of  God  and  of  the  king. 
We  will  not  now  go  over  Dr.  Lush- 
l^gton's  argument,  which  instead  of  an- 
catering,  Mr.  Canning  sneered  at,  and 
pnt  to-fiight  a  whole  army  of  syllogisms 
srhh  a  volley  of  jokes.  But  we  do  think 
ifaat  the  Otangemen,  who  so  rigidly  act 
op  to  the  Christian  principle  of  returning 
fcood  for  evil,  should  make  some  allow- 
ance lor  the  fralKy  of  those  inferior 
natures  which  fail  of  reaching  that  stand- 
dard  of  perfection.  They  should  bear  in 
mod  that  all  men  cannot,  like  them,  love 
tbeir  eoemies,  turn  the  left  cheek  to  those 
that  smite  them  on  the  right,  and  do  good 
to  those  that  hate  them,  and  despitefully 
use  them.  Pure  as  they  are  themselves 
from  all  malignant  passions,  Christianity 
does  not  surely  enjoin  so  much  severity, 
towards  those  who  aim  at  no  more  than 
to  make  those  passions  subservient  to 
virtne«  We  have  no  great  objection  to  a 
species  of  hatred,  which  inspires  men  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  be  good  citizens  and 
peaceable  subjects. 


We  pass  to  the  aeeusation  of  levying 
money,  by  improper  means^  from  the 
people. 

The  Catholic  Association  was  not  the 
only  association  which  was  in  the  habit 
of  levying  money  from  the  people.  To 
sa^  nothing  of  any  others,  the  MeCfaoditt 
Conference  is  accustomed  to  levy  money 
to  a  much  greater  amount,  and  for  put^ 
poses  much  more  strictly  sectarian.*  Aa 
therefore  the  receiving  of  the  money 
eoold  not(  without  too  gross  a  violation 
of  decency^  be*  adduced  as  the  heinoua 
part  of  the  offence ;  a  vigorous  attempt 
was  made  to  get  up  a  case  which  should 
shew  that  the  snbscripdons  were  obtained 
by  coercion.  It  was  first  said,  that  the 
priests  were  in  the  habit  of  encouraging 
and  collecting  the  rent :  which  not  being 
denied,  it  was  nest  insinuated,  that  they 
extorted  subscriptions  by  refusing  tho 
sacraments  to  those  who  did  not  8ub» 
scribe.  We  say  insinuated,  btomse  it 
was  only  spoken  of  as  a  possibility  ;  and 
upon  this  possibility  tho  -  House  was 
called  upon  tolegialate.  It  was  not  shewn 
that  the  priests  £d  aa  was  represented,  it 
being  sufficient  that  they  oauU  do  so, 
without  violating  their  religion  t  this,  last 
was,  indeed,  denied  by  the  CathoHe  pre- 
lates ;  but  then  it  was  affirmed  by  Mr, 
Goulburnf,  and  the  Solicitor  General^*  • 

Without  oavilliog  at  this  logic;  which, 
however,  if  nicely  looked  into,  might  pro- 
bably be  found  to  be  not  quite  formal ; 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  asking  ono 
question.  Since  after  all  no  phfsioal 
coercion  was  used,  what  definition  is  it 
possible  to  give  of  moral  coercion?  Or 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  that  legitimate 
influence,  by  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson 
persuades  his  parbhioner  to  give,  through 
the  fear  of  Qod,  his  guinea  to  he  Bible 
Society,  from  that  impropa  influence, 
that  coercion  (since  that  is  the  word)  by 
which  the  Catholic  priest  perauadea  m 
parishioners  tp  give,  through  a  similar 
fear,  their  several  pencies  to  the  Catholio 
rent  ?  We  might  also  ask,  if  the  peasant 
can  be  persuaded  to  give  money,  in  order 
to  purchase  abaolotion,  how  itjs  expected, 
that  this  sort  of  traffic  should  be  put  a 
stop  to  by  au  Act  of  Parliament  ?  But  we 
have  not  space  to  follow  oiit  this  question 
as  we  could  wish. 

Another  sort  of  coercion,  it  was  posi- 

ti vdy  affirmed,  was  practised,  not  by  the 

~ 

*  See  Mr.  Braagham's  speech,  awit,  f%  lOii 
t  Aiii9t  p»5t.        t  •'tiOt,  p. lit. 
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priests,  bit  by  the  Association  itself.  This 
consisted  in  making  entries  in  a  book, 
which  was  called  the  black  book,  of  the 
names  of  all  those  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe^. Without  repeating  the  question, 
which  we  put  just  now,  or  asking  how  a 
pretence  can  ever  be  wanting  to  the  strong 
man,  if  sech  a  proceeding  as  this  is  to  be 
called  coercion ;  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  one  fact.  It  was  publicly  stated  by 
Mr.  Broughamf,  in  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  the  names  of  those  who 
refused  to  subscribe  were  not  entered  in 
€ow  book:  proof  of  this  assertion  was 
oflSered  to  be  presented  at  the  bar  of  the 
House;  and  the  House  would  not  hear 
it :  the  fact  speaks  for  itselfj!. 

The  only  remaining  charge  against  the 
Association,  which  we  intend  to  notice, 
is  one  to  which  we  have  already  made 
some  allusion:  the  charge  of  interference 
with  the  administration  of  justice.  We 
do  uot  know  very  well  how  to  meet  this 
charge;  having  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
cerning through  the  vague  and  misty  lan- 
guage of  the  accusers,  what  sort  of  impro- 
per conduct  it  is,  that  was  really  imputed 
to  the  Association.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
Mr.  W*  Lamb,  has  not  left  Mb  sentiments 
on  the  subject  uncertiuo. 

"  There  was  already  too  much  duporidon/' 
■aid  he,  "  about  the  lower  orden,  even  in  Eng- 
land, to  litigation.  ETery  body  knew,  that  if 
half  the  indictments  and  causes  which  were 
tried  in  courts  were  entirely  omitted,  it  would 
be  for  die  benefit  of  all  the  parties  concerned 
in  thenu  Then,  if  people  would  go  to  law, 
and  prosecute  each  other  needlessly,  at  their 
own  expense,  and  even  to  their  own  ruin, 
where  would  be  the  end  of  petty  ill-blood  and 
dissension,  when  they  were  enabled  to  do  that 
free  of  cost  $!" 

It  having  been  made  quite  clear,  by 
these  shrewd  observations,  that  the  great 
fault  of  the  judicial  administration  of 
both  couDtries  is,  that  justice  is  too  acces- 
sible ;  that  the  only  use  of  an  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  to  create  **  petty  ill 
**  blood  and  dissension,*'  and  that  it  is  a 
great  crime  to  have  been  wronged ;  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Mr.  Lamb  should  con- 
demn the   Catholic   Association :  who, 

^  See  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Peel,  (ani*,  p.  115) 
and  of  the  Sohcitor  General,  {mu,  p.  US.) 

t  AnU,  p.  ISO. 

I  Another  assertion  made  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Assodatinn  (see  Lord  LiTerpool's  speech, 
«tiCf,  p.  140),  that  a  peasant  had  Men  disdained 
npon,  for  non-payment  of  the  Catholic  rent,  was 
vnmmarily  contradicted  by  Lord  Kingstoa  upon 
the  spot. 

f  AnU,  p.  95. 


instead  of  lameotiog,  with  him,  thstt 
people  should  apply  lor  justice,  were  per- 
verse enough  to  tell  them  that  it  was  their 
due;  and  even  gave  them  money  to 
assist  them  in  obtaining  it. 

Others  said,  that  the  Association,  by 
putting  forth  ex  farU  statements,  bia«ed 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  deprived  those 
whom  they  prosecuted  of  their  fair  chance 
for  justice.  And  this,  we  believe^  is  what 
the  charge  of  **  interfering  with  the  admi* 
^'nistration  of  justice"  amounts  to.  In 
proof  of  this,  two  instances  were  given, 
and  no  more,  of  what  were  coiiaideinBd  to 
have  been  improper  prosecutions  by  the 
Association.  In  both  these  instanees, 
Mr.  Brougham  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  impropriety  of  the  prosecution  at  lent 
a  matter  of  doubt,  out  let  us  see  what 
it  is  that  is  to  be  proved,  and  what  it  is 
that  is  given  in  evidence  to  prove  iu  The 
assertion  is,  that  the  minds  of  juries  were 
prejudiced  against  the  persons  whom  the 
Association  selected  for  prosecution ;  and 
the  proof  is,  two  prosecutions,  in  both  oC 
which  the  prisoners  were  acquiUetL 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  pr^odging, 
and  ex  parte  statements :  a  subjoct 
which  we  thought  had  long  ago  bses 
set  at  rest  for  ever.  What  ooiioo  can 
these  gentlemen  hate  of  trial  by  jvry,  if 
they  imagine  that  jurymen,  who  have 
sworn  to  decide  according  to  tbeevsiifliea, 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  biassed  by  ths 
vague  rumours,  the  extrajudicial  and  un- 
supported opinions,  which  tbey  have  besfd 
out  of  doors  f  If  this  be  a  true  chnndsf 
of  an  Irish  jury,  either  an  Irish  jnry 
must  be  a  very  different  thing  from  an 
English  one,  or  jury  trial  is  altogether  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  sup* 
posed  to  be. 

When  it  has  been  determined  that  a 
thing  is  at  all  events  to  be  found  laak 
with,  it  is  usual,  in  making  an  account  of 
its  effects,  to  strike  out  alt  the  good  iteau^ 
and  leave  the  bad  ones  standing  alone  : 
to  hold  up  to  view  the  poasiMO  cvUs 
which  may  arise  from  it,  and  to  say 
nothing  of  the  necessarily  aocompnnyii^ 
good.  When  publicity  was  given,  by 
the  Catholic  Association,  to  tLs  whole 
story  of  the  supposed  offenoe,  the  minds 
of  the  jury,  say  these  gentlemen,  nighc 
possibly  be  biassed  against  the  prisoner  : 
welVr— we  grant  them  this  ;  let  them  make 
what  they  can  of  it  But  may  not  this 
very  publication  raise  up  penons,  to  brer 
witness  in  his  favour  T  Is  it  aolhtng  tbai 
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the  public  eye  has  been  attracted  to  the 
(»8e,  and  fixed  anxiously  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  the  judge  and  the  jury?  And  la 
it  no  advantage,  to  the  prisoner  himself, 
to  know  the  prosecutor's  case, — the  asser- 
tions which  he  intends  to  make,  and  the 
evidence  by  which  be  expects  to  prove 
them  ?  What  could  be  of  more  use  to 
the  defendant  in  a  cause,  than  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  should  allow 
him  to  inspect  his  brief?  Surely  then  it  is 
no  injury  to  him,  that  all  which  is  con- 
tained in  that  brief  should  be  made, 
before  the  trial,  a  sulgect  of  public  dis- 
cussion* 


Hie  petition  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
for  emancipation  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  tne  first  of  March 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who,  on  the  same 
evening,  moved  a  string  of  resolutions 
setting  iforth  the  expediency  of  granting 
the  Catholic  claims.  The  motion  was  in- 
troduced by  what  is  termed  a  conciliatory 
speech ;  that  is  to  say,  a  speech  in  which 
every  body  found  himself  praised,  who 
had  any  reason  for  expecting  that  he  would 
be  blamed.  '*  A  more  enlightened  and 
*■  liberal  body  of  men"  than  the  clergy  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  '<  did  not  do  ho- 
nour to  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
Church  of  England  was,  of  all  others,  the 
faith  he  would  rather  adopt,**  and  no  won- 
der, if  we  consider  the  excellent  reason  he 
had  for  adopting  it :  he  had  been  **  bred 
**  up**  in  it,  **  as  ample  a  reason  as  any  man 
**  could  be  called  on  to  give  for  his  reli- 
**  gion*.'*  The  Orangemen,  too,  were  near- 
ly perfect.  **  There  did  not  exist  more 
**  honourable  or  more  liberal  men."  They 
had,  to  be  sure,  one  small  failing,  an  **  un- 
**  fortunate  propensity  to  domination  ;**  an 
**  unwillingness  to  be  deprived  of  the  pow- 
'  er  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise;" 
**  right  which  they  fancied  they  bad  by 
birth,  to  trample  upon  their  Catholic  fel- 
low-flubjectsT.**  They  had  no  fault,  in 
short,  but  a  desire  to  gel  and  keep^  at  all 
costs,  as  great  a  quantity  of  undue  power 
as  they  could.  We  would  ask,  in  what 
other  habit  of  mind  the  worst  acu  of  the 
worst  tyrants  have  taken  their  rise  ?  What 
else  was  it  that  prompted  the  crimes  of  an 
Augustus  or  an  Auningzebe  ?  What  else 
made  an  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon  the 
Mourges  of  mankind  ? 

^  Antt,  p.  151.  t  Anie,  p.  152. 
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There  is  no  mistake  which  seems  to  hi 
more  universal  among  public  men,  not  to 
sjpeak  of  other  men  of  all  descriptions, 
tnan  that  of  imagining  it  to  be  of  no  con* 
sequence  what  they  do  with  their  praise. 
In  most  other  matters  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
|;enerally  understood  that  the  gift  which 
IS  meant  to  be  valued  must  be  sparingly 
bestowed:  but  no  measure,  no  temper- 
ance, is  thought  necessary  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  praise ;  people  seem  in  general  to 
be  ready  to  throw  it  at  the  first  dog  they 
meet  After  what  fashion  men  bepraise 
theiryHends,  the  proceedings  at  any  pub- 
lic dinner  will  testify.  At  such  entertain-' 
ments  (next  to  eating  and  drinking),  the 
principal  purpose  for  which  the  guests  are 
assemoled,  seems  in  general  to  be  that  of 
receiving  assurances  from  one  aootber  that 
they  are  patterns  of  every  human  virtue. . 
Most  men,  too,  are  glad  of  any  decent 
opportunity  for  bestowing  laudation  upon 
their  opponents.  It  has  so  candid  an  appear- 
ance, and  men  are  so  naturally,  and  even  so 
properly,  eager  to  shew  that  they  have  no 
private  hatred  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
politically  hostile, that,  even  in  bringing  ac- 
cusations against  their  opponents,  which, 
if  true,  import  the  very  essence  of  imbe- 
cillity  and  wickedness,  they  frequently 
clothe  them  in  language  expressive  of  the 
most  profound  veneration. 

If  Sir  Francis  Burdett, — after  represent- 
ing the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  as  uniting' 
a  flagrant  breach  of  faith  with  the  most 
odious  tyranny — after  characterizing  the 
Orangemen  as  the  upholders  of  this  state 
of  things,  and  imputing  to  them  as  motives, 
a  **  propensity  to  domination"  and  a 
fancied  right  to  **  trample  upon  their  Ca- 
•'  tholic  fellow-subjects," — can  yet  affirm, 
in  the  same  breath,  that  **  there  did  not 
'*  exist  more  honourable  or  more  liberal 
**  men"  than  these  same  Orangemen ;  how 
is  it  possible,  hencefonh,  to  set  any  value' 
on  any  praise  which  he  can  bestow  ?  We 
are  not  blaming  the  disposition  to  conci- 
liate opponents ;  and  we  have  the  strong-' 
est  objections  to  vague  and  general  vitu- 
peration :  but  excessive  praise,  much 
more  that  which  is  totally  unmerited,  is 
equally  mischievous,  and  almost  equally 
ofiensive. 

Bating  this  one  fault,  which,  however 
much  to  be  regretted,  is  too  common  not 
to  be  quite  venial,  and  which  we  are  far 
from  imputing  to  any  but  the  most  credi* 
tMe  motives ;  the  tone  of  Sir  F.  Butw 
\dett*s  speech  was  highly  commendable. 
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la  some  of  his  easonings  we  are  not  auite 
i|are  that  we  concur ;  in  particular  where 
he  partly  founds  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics upon  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  We 
are  favourable  to  those  claims,  because 
we  are  unfavourable,  on  general  princi- 
ples, to  all  religious  distinctions ; ,  unless 
when  there  is  strong  ground  for  them  in 
point  of  expediency,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Catholics,  we  think  tbst 
there  is  not :  but  if  there  were, — if  it  were 
really  dangerous  to  admit  the  Catholics 
into  a  participation  of  political  power, — 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that 
we  should  be  bound  to  incur  this  danger, 
because  certain  persons,  none  of  whom 
are  now  in  existence,  promised  something 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  to 
certain  other  persons,  none  of  whom  are 
now  in  existence.  Every  man  is  bound 
to  keep  his  promise— agreed :  that  is,  he 
ought  not  to  make  the  promise,  unless  he , 
is  sure  that  ha  can  keep  it.  But  that  the 
Government  of  that  day  should  be  at  li- 
berty to  make  promises  which  should  be 
binding  under  all  circumstances  upon 
the  Government  of  tkU,  or  that  we  should 
be  pledged  to  do  for  one  set  of  men, 
whatever  our  ancestors  promised  to  do 
for  another,  is  a  maxim  of  much  wider 
extent,  and  we  will  add,  of  much  more 
dubious  propriety.  Granting,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  that  the  Catholics  of  that 
day,  though  all  of  them  partisans  of  the 
exiled  family,  were  wronged  by  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  pledge  which  was  given 
to  them  at  Limerick  :  nothing  which  can 
be  done  noio,  iiill  be  any  reparation  to 
tliem.  The  question  at  present  is^  what 
is  to  be  done  with  another  set  of  men 
professing  the  same  religion,  but  in  no 
other  conceivable  sense  the  same,  and  who> 
whatever  claims  they  may  have  upon  our 
justice,  or  our  humanity,  can  have  none 
upon  our  good  faith,  since  our  faith  has 
never  been  plighted  to  them.  The  falla- 
cy of  irrevocable  laws  is  alike  absurd,  in 
every  one  of  its  shapes. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster*  Mr.  Peel,  and  the 
Solicitor  General,  followed  in  the  debate, 
on  the  side  opposed  to  the  Catholics, 
and  set  forth,  at  considerable  length,  the 
badness  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  in- 
tolerance of  Catholics  in  other  countries, 
Ac.  &c;  all  which  being  very  little  to  the 
purpose,  unless  it  could  be  shewn  that 
they  would  derive  an  increase  of  power 
for  bad  purposes,  from  the  concession  of 
their  claimsi  the  following  arguments  were 


thrown  as  a  makeweight  into  the  acak* 
1.  Grant  this,  and  they  will  ask  for 
more*  :  (fallacy  of  ditinut).  3.  This  coo- 
cession  to  the  Catholics  would  InTolve  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution :  Was  not  the 
principle  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
churcn  and  idate,  made  a  fundamental  and 
inviolable  part  of  the  compact  with  King 
William  IIL  afler  the  expulsion  of  Janes 
11.?  and  would  they  abandon  that  indis- 

!>eosable  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Rigbtaf  ! 
fallacies  of  irrevocable  fotoi,  and  vetgm 
generalilietf  cloaking  a  j^eUlio  prind* 
pii),  3*  The  House  ought  not  to  yield 
to  menace  and  intimidation  j:  :  or,  in 
other  words,  having  driven  the  Catholics 
to  exasperation  by  denying  them  justice, 
they  were  to  make  that  exasperation  a 
reason  for  denying  it  to  them  still  logger. 

4,  The  great  men,  who  framed  the  Act  of 
Union  with  Scotland,  introduced  into  that 
measure  the  principle  of  exclading  C»» 
tholics  from  office  §  :  (falladep  of  irrevth 
vocable  Utwe^  and  wisdom  of  anoeaUnt}, 

5.  Retaining  the  religion  of  the  minority 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  would  it  be 
safe  to  allow  the  majority  to  come  into  an 
equal  participation  with  them  of  rights 
and  power  ||  ? — ^A  mere  assumption,  in  the 
finit  place ;  and  in  Ae  next  place,  it  looks 
a  little  too  much  like  the  argument  of  the 
highwayman  who  ties  your  handa  in  order 
that  he  may  more  safely  rob  yoo« 

Mr.  Plunkett  and  Mr.  Broo^iam, 
without  grappling  with  the  queation,  point* 
edly  exposed  some  of  the  fallacies  of  their 
opponents,  and  addressed  themselvea  to 
the  House  in  the  manner  which  alone  has 
much  influence  with  an  interested  andir 
eoce,  by  appealing  to  their  fears.  In  the 
present  case,  it  was  not  possible  to  ad 
upon  this  passion  but  through  the  medium 
of  a  fallacy.  The  two  assumptions,  upon 
which  these  gentlemen  proceeded*  were 
that  Catholic  emancipation  voouUL,  and 
that,  without  that  measure,  any  thing  ebe 
would  not,  tranquillize  the  Irian  people  1. 


*  Solicitor  Geneial,  anu,  p.  155.     Mt. 
ffiito,  p.  16f  • 

t  Solicitor  GeaeraU  «iiCf,  p*  136. 
t  Solicitor  General,  aiU«,p.  Idfi. 
Mr.  Peel,  autt,  p.  161. 
Mr.  Peel,  avre,  p.  162. 
Mr.  Broogham  w«nt  so  &r»  mC 
M  to  ny  of   Catholic  emanripafioi 
tfiat  to  the  people  of  Irelaad*  aad  U  would 
all  diMennonB  and  disturbancea— it  would 
us  their  hearts,  and  m  giving  ns  their 
would  lecure  our  damiaioa  orcrthAiiii, 
world  in  anna  ahonld  sot  be  aUa  t»  aiias  ia 
us."*  Scaaiti,pitoe. 
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The  unooDscioai  acdon  of  tbose  interests, 
to  wbich  we  have  before  pointed  as  the 
secret  springs  of  the  conduct  both  of 
Whigs  and  Tories  on  this  question,  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  course  pur- 
sued by  both  these,  gentlemen.  Batrtb 
those  who  desire  the 'passing  of  this  ques^ 
tion  on  its  own  account,  and  on  its  own 
account  solely^  we  recommend  a  much 
more  effectual  mode  of  frightenbg  its 
opponents  into,  conoeteion.  Let  them 
drag  forth  ami  hold  up  to  tIow  the  real 
evils  of  Ireland :  let  them  assail  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  the  Law,  and  the  Magistral 
cy:  and  the  alarmed  participators  in  the 
profits  of  these  abuses  will  soon  consent 
to  forego  the  small  interest,  which  they 
have  in  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
office,  in  hopes  of  disarming  some  por* 
tion  of  the  opposition  to  those  much  grea- 
ter evils,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for 
so  much  of  iheir  wealth,  and  (^V  power, 
the  power  of  the  few  over  the  iftany. 

In  the  interval  between  this  first  debate 
on  the  Catholic  question  in  the  Common^, 
and  its  final  rejection  in  the  Lords,  mudi 
of  the  time  of  both  Houses  was  occupied 
by  angry  discussions,  arising  out  ot  the 
petitions  which  were  presented  for  and 
against  the  bill.  This,  which  would  have 
required  no  notice  if  it  had  occurred  only 
once,  having  been  repeated  so  often  as  to 
become  a  marked  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Session,  we  will  not  omit  those  obaer- 
Tations  which  appear  to  us  to  be  applicable 
to  it. 

The  grand  object,  with  both  parties,  in 
these  discussions,  wss  to  make  it  appeal 
that  public  opinion  was  in  their  favour. 
When  a  petition  was  presented,  either 
from  the  friends  or  the  opponentSi  but  pat'- 
ticularly  from  the  opponents  of  the  bilU 
up  started  somebody  on  the  contrary  side 
to  prove  that  the  petition  did  fte(,  followed 
by  somebody  on  the  same  side  with  the 
petitionersi  to  prove  that  it  did,  represent 
the  true  state  of  publip  opinion  on  the 
question.  All  this  solicitude  about  public 
opinion  clearly  shewed  how  nicely  the 
two  parties  were  balanced.  When  either 
of  them  is  sure  of  a  majority,  right  or 
wrong,  it  seldom  troubles  itself  much 
about  public  opinion* 

The  meaning  (if  it  had  any  meaning) 
of  all  this  telk,  must  have  l>een  either, 
lst«  That,  if  the  public  were  with  them, 
tbey  must  necessarily  be  in  the  right, 
(voxpomUi^voxDn)  ;  or,  2nd.  That  pub- 
lic opinuMi  had  declared  itself  so  strongly 
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on  one  side,  that  for  Parliament  to  teka 
the  opposite  side,  however  right  at  other 
times,  would  at  this  time  be  unsafe,  and 
therefore  wrong.  The  first  supposition 
(the  fallacy  of  aiUhorUif^  in  its  least  delu« 
sive  shape)  is  too  obviously  absurd,  to  be 
imputed  to  any  body:  and  th^  very  fact, 
that  there  couhl  be  any  dispute  upon  the 
iubjeet,' proves  the  falsity  of  the  second. 
Those  who  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the 
qoestfoq  to  put  their  names  to  a  petition 
being  In  ntiitaber  no  more  than  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  ptlblic,  and  these  being 
nearly  equaHy '  divided,  things  were  ex-* 
actly  i»  that  state  in  which  it  was  quite 
certain  thtft  Parliament  might  take  either 
course  without  one  atom  of  risk  from 
puhiic  opipion.  To  what  end,  then,  all 
ttiesd  acrimonious  discussions? 

If  we  disapprove  of  the  end,  we  disap^ 
prove  equally  of  the  means  *  we  see  ai 
much  to  Diame  in  the  tone  and  spirit  which 
characterized  the  discussions,  as  we  do  in 
the  discussions  themselves. 

It  is  a  principle  of  human  nature,  as 
well  established  as  any  principle  can  be, 
that,  taking  men  as  they  are  (that  is, 
ninety-^ineout  of  every  hundred  ofthem), 
a  man's  opinion,  as  such,  is  of  no  value, 
on  any  matter  in  which  his  interest  is  con- 
cerned. Not  only  the  assertion  of  the 
knave,  but  the  unfeigned  opinion  of  the 
honest  man,  if  he  be  not  a  man  of  an  un- 
usiially  powerful  mind,  is  sure  to  follow 
any  strong  interest,  or  fancied  interest. 
Ob  this  principle  nobody  attaches  any 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  a  Catholic,  in 
bvdur  of  Catholic  emancipation  :  and, 
on  the  same  principle,  no  weight  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  kngland^  against  that 
measure^ 

It  admits  of  no  question  that  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  in  general  ap« 
prehend  great  danger  to  the  Church,  from 
the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims*  The 
clergy  of  an  establishment,  and  dissenters 
from  the  establishment,  are  seldom  on 
very  good  terms  with  one  another ;  and 
the  cleigy,  knowing  that  no  Catholic  can 
possibly  approve  of  a  Protestant  church 
establishment,  imagine  that  the  establish- 
ment would  go  to  pieces  immediately  if 
a  single  Catholic  were  admitted  into 
power.  The  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  this  notion,  is  not  now  in  question  ;  ita 
existence  is  all  that  we  are  arguing  for; 
and  while  it  exista,  everybody  must  per- 
ceive that  the  clergy  are  as  incompetent 
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whoMNi  OB  CafhoKe  omaiieiiMitioii,  as 
they  woald  be  od  the  expedBeo^  of  the 
Chqreh  EBtabliahmeBt  itself. 

When,  tharefoie,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented from  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  against  the  bill ;  suppoang  Lord 
King,  or  any  other  8ap|X>Tter  of  the  Ca- 
tholie  claims,  to  have  said  any  thing,  what 
would  it  have  been  proper  for  him  to  say  ? 
Simply  this :  —that  the  petitions  came  from 
n  body  of  men,  who,  as  to  this  question, 
were  an  interested  body:  that  if  their 
only  object  were  to  shew  that  the  opinions 
of  the  petitioners  were  unfaTOurable  to 
Catholic  emancipation,  this  was  scarcely 
worth  "proving,  since  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  be  farourable ; 
but  that  if  the  object  of  the  petitioners 
were  to  prove  that  the  measure  ought  not 
to  pass,  they  deserved  not  one  particle  of 
segard  beyond  what  might  be  due  to  their 
Masons,  if  they  gave  any  ;  and  that  these 
were  no  mora  than  a  repetition  of  what 
hdd  been  said  and  answered*  a  hundred 
times  in  that  House. 

Thift  would  have  been  common  sense, 
and  would  have  had  its  effect,  both 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  without 
the' aid  of  declamation  or  invective.-^ 
The  advocates  of  the  Bill  took,  how- 
evier,  a  different  course.  Instead  of  shew- 
ing that  the  opiniofu  of  the  clergy,  on 
this  question,  were  worth  nothing,  they 
did  what  was  utterly  useless  as  well  as 
irrelevant,  they  ? ituperated  the  men.  They 
told  them,  that  they  were  intolerant,  that 
they  were  illiberal,  that  they  were  defi- 
cient in  Christian  charity ;  nil  which'  lan- 
guage, besides  that  it  assumed  the  very 
point  at  issue,  namely,  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  petitioners  were  wrong, — really 
meant  nothing,  except  that  those  who 
used  the  terms  were  very  much  dissatis- 
fied with  those  to  whom  they  applied 
them  ;  and  moreover  had  all  the  apf^ar- 
anee  of  that  disposition  which  is  itself  the 
very  essence  of  intolerance,  a  disposition 
to  apply  bad  names  to  others  for  having 
a  different  opinion  from  ourselves. 

The  handle  which  was  so  injudiciously 
given  by  the  one  party  was  .eagerly  laid 
hold  of  by  the  other.  They  retorted  the 
charge  of  intolerance  upon  the  impugnere 
of  the  clergy ;  they  called  the  clergy  a 
frotcribed  body*.  As  the  other  side 
had  begged  the  question  againai  the  clergy, 
they,  not  content  with  bc^ng  it  in  their 


of  Exeter,  ante,  p.  170. 


mvour,  pitKseeded  lo  wnieihiif  lib  i 
threat^  Btying,  that  **  the  pscitioiism  t» 
**•  longed  to  n  body  of  men  ^Aum  tbdr 
**  lordshipa  would  find  out  ooe  day,  n 
**  their  ancestors  had  found  befon  tlm, 
*^  that  they  ought  to  trsat  with  rsspeet,  asd 
*'  not  with  contumely  f." 

The  debate  on  tlui  second  leadiag  of 
the  Catholic  bill  opened  with  aa  ezbibi- 
tion  of  honesty  and  courage  not  oftn 
exempfified  in  public  men.  Mr.  Browa* 
low,  a  leading  Orangeman,  abjond  lit 
old  opinions,  and  declared  hinsslfteoih 
vert  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  emaodfutiM. 
Such  things  rarely  happen  in  ths  sphos 
of  party  morality,  where  consiilcaev  is 
right  or  wrong  UMirps  the  praise  ef  ha- 
nesty,  and  where  the  merit  of  hafin^ 
chosen  and  for  half  a  century  ri^lf 
adhered  to  that  path  which  is  lbs  ^- 
est  cut  to  honour,  wealth,  aad  power, 
is  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  e<riry 
quality  which  goes  to  make  a  good  sn- 
nister  or  an  honest  statesman^.  When 
the  interests  of  rival  parties  hafesoasredrti 
in  rendering  almost  infamous  tk  M$i»t 
act  of  virtue  perhaps  which  a  pnbHe  ma 
can  perform,  we  hail  with  joy  ths  daw« 
of  a  better  morality  in  the  publicicctota- 
tion  of  Mr.  Brownlow.  Tlie  maoocr  w 
which  that  recantation  was  raoeiied  ii 
among  the  most  striking  marb  of  tks  im- 
proving spirit  of  the  age. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  pensil- 
ted  to  remark,  sorry  as  we  are  U>  uj  Mf 
thing  which  may  seem  iodicatite  of  • 
wish  to  tarnish  the  credit  wbicb  Mr. 
Brownlow  has  so  justly  earned,— tbttka 
new  opinions,  upon  his  own  sheeisgi 
have  scarcely  more  foundatioo  la  naioo 
than  his  old  ones;  and  we  Aould  aotb 
surprised  if  some  of  the  late  prooeediogi 
of  the  New  Catholic  Aaradatioo  w«i«  lo 
shake  his  recently  acquired  libertlity«i>^ 
re-incline  him  to  his  former  piejodieni 

The  evidence  before  the  Commiuso 
had  wrought,  be  said,  his  oonversioa.  Dr. 
Doyle  had  declared  that  two  dodnstf, 
the  power  of  the  Pope  to  exercte  tMPS- 
ral  authority  over  the  subjeen  of  otbff 
sovereigns,  and  his  power  to  grant  ^ 
pensations  for  crimes,  were  not  dodns0 

t  BiBbop  of  Cheater,  mU,  p.  161. 

t  Mr.  Peel,mte,  p.  4S...-^<0f  tkt  Lari 
ceUor,  ha  coold  aot  apmk  in  Mas  of 
pntae;  but  lie  belief edba«oaldi^dMiattp» 
terity  aa  a  sum  of  exalted  aMni%  aeH  ••  t^  "^ 
eantkuiu  foGtmn  wbobid  OfwbeM  def"*^ 
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f»f  te  Gfttliolic  diuroh.  Dr.  Doyle  cer- 
tainly did  say  so.  He  also  said  (what 
Mr.  Brownlow  did  not  niention)  that 
these  doctrines  never  had  been  doctrines  of 
that  church ;  by  which  latter  assertion  he 
took  away  the  whole  value  of  the  former. 
If,  according  to  Dr.  Doyle,  the  temporal 
authority  of  Uie  Pope  is  as  much  a  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  church  as  it  was  when  a 
Gregory  or  a  Boniface  fulminated  their 
excommunications  and  sentences  of  depo- 
sition against  kings  and  emperors  ;  if  the 
power  of  dispensation  is  as  much  a  doc* 
trine  of  the  church  as  it  was  when  indul- 
gences were  openly  sold  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other ;  of  what  consequence 
is  it  that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  man,  or  of 
two  men  (Dr.  Doyle  and  Dr.  Murray), 
these  powers  were  not  authorized  ?  Their 
not  being  authorized  did  not  prevent  their 
being  acted  upon  tken,  nor  could  it  pre- 
vent them,  if  an  opportunity  oflfered,  from 
being  acted  upon  now.  If  individual  opi- 
Bions  were  wanted,  we  had  opinions  al- 
ready ;  opinions  of  foreign  universities,  at 
least  as  high  authority  as  Dr.  Doyle.  As 
for  the  Pope,  wecan^hardly  conceive  any 
thing  more  ridiculous  than  to  talk  of  dan- 
ger from  him.  The  real  danger  is  from  the 
power  of  the  priests,  whether  concentrated 
in  one  man,  or  diffused  through  a  great 
number.  If  they  place  the  supreme  di- 
rection in  his  hands,  it  is  for  their 
own  purposes :  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is 
for  the  same  reason.  His  power  is  only 
their  power :  and  does  Mr.  Brownlow 
really  think  that  either  priests  or  any  other 
eort  of  men  ever  give  up  any  power  which 
tbey  can  possibly  keep ;  or  are  withheld 
from  resuming  it  by  any  other  reason  than 
because  they  cannot  ? 

We  shall  pass  slightly  over  the  re- 
maiader  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Dawson 
brotight  forward  several  arguments  against 
emancipation,  the  chief  of  which  were, 
that  Mr.  O'Coanell  and  Dr.  Doyle  were 
temperate  before  the  committee  but  tur- 
bulent in  Ireland  :  that  the  Catholics,  in 
1834,  petitioned  pariiament  for  a  reform 
in  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  that  a  Catholic  parliament  treated 
the  ProtesUnts  in  1687  pretty  much  as 
Protestant  parliaments  have  treated  the 
Catholics  ever  since.  Sufficient  answers 
having  been  given  to  these  objections, 
either  by  the  speakers  who  followed,  or 
in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  we  shall 
not.wasite  our  readers'  time  and  our  own 
by  going  over  them  again. 
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Mr.  Goulbom  and  Mr.  Peel  a^in  in- 
sisted upon  danger  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Churcii,  and  the  State,  but  without  pro- 
ving, any  more  than  their  predecessors  had 
done,  that  whatever  danger  there  might 
be  would  be  in  any  wise  increased  by 
Catholic  emancipation.  Mr.  Peel  illus- 
trated his  general  argument  by  a  particu- 
lar example ;  he  put  the  case  of  a  Catholic 
king,  who,  by  the  bill  before  the  house, 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  appoiut  a 
Catholic  ministry.  The  contingency  is 
somewhat  distant,  as  well  as  somewhat 
improbable:  but  suppose  it  certain  and 
near  at  hand  ;  unless  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament were  Catholics  too,  what  harm 
could  be  done  by  a  Catholic  king,  though 
backed  by  a  Catholic  ministry  ?  If  such 
chimerical  terrors  are  to  be  listened  to, 
what  dangers  are  we  not  exposed  to  al- 
ready I  What  is  there  to  hinder  the  King 
from  turninf^  Presbyterian,  and  filling 
every  office  in  the  ministry  with  Presby- 
terians 1  yet  is  this  very  likely  to  hap- 
pen  t  or  where  would  be  the  harm  if  it 
did  ?  Has  the  King,  with  or  without  a 
ministry  of  his  choice,  the  power  to  change 
the  established  religion,  against  the  will 
of  h\i  people?  If  so,  he  can  as  well 
change  the  constitution  itself;  whatever 
advantages  we  owe  to  it,  exist  only  by  his 
sufferance,  and  the  government  of  this 
country  is  in  reality  despotic.  But  if  not, 
what  becomes  of  the  imaginary  danger  ? 

We  must  now  need  say  something 
(much  we  need  not)  on  th^  celebrated 
speech  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Wfiat 
there  was  objectionable  in  it  has  beeii 
sufficiently  exposed  by  others ;  and  the 
station  of  the  royal  speaker  has  drawn 
down  animadversions  more  severe  than 
the  speech,  if  delivered  from  other  Iip9, 
would  probably  have  called  forth.  As  a 
piece  of  argument,  it  cannot  be  spoken  of 
seriously;  indeed.it  scarcely  laid  claim 
to  that  character.  With  the  exception  of 
what  Mr.  Canning  called  '*the  idle  ob- 
*' jection  of  the  coronation  oath*,*'  it  only 
offered  one  reason,  which  turned  upon 
the  oddest  of  all  equivoques.  No  clergy- 
man can  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
therefore  (said  his  Royal  Highness),  the 
Protestant  church,  meaning  the  clergh^ 
is  not  represented;  ergo,  the  Catholic 
church,  meaning  the  laUy^  ought  not  to 
be  reprejsented  either.    Considered  merely 


*  Amt,  p. 
of  Vom, 
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hi  a  declaration  of  opinion,  we  hare  not 
much  to  say  against  this  speech:  his 
Royal  Highness  was  as  well  entitled^  as  any 
other  person,  to  choose  his  side.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  it  would 
have  been  in  any  way  discreditable  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  if,  in  testifying  his  at- 
tachment to  the  opinion  he  had  chosen,  he 
had  remembered  that  even  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne  is  not  infallible,  and  that  it  was 
just  possible,  that  the  opinion,  to  which 
he  was  thus  solemnly  vowing  an  eternal 
adherence,  might  be  wrong. 

In  the  interval  betweeil  the  second  and 
third  reading  of  the  Catholic  bill,  two 
auxiliary  measures  were  introdaced  into 
the  lower  house,  which  have  excited  much 
discussion,  and  occasioned  much  differ- 
ence, of  opinion,  both  among  the  sup- 
porters and  among  the  opponents  of  the 
Catholic  claims. 

The  question  of  a  state  provision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy  does  not  seem  to  us 
encumbered  with  many  difficulties.  Such 
a  provision  certainly  is  not  per  ae  de^ 
sirable.  To  a  Protestant,  it  roust  of 
course  appear  desirable  that  there  should 
be  none  out  Protestants,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  no  Catholic  dcrgy,  and 
consequently  no  need  of  paying  them.-— 
There  are,  however.  Catholic  clergy, 
and  they  exercise  great  influence  over 
the  people.  We  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  that  influence  weakened :  but,  in 
the  meantime,  the  question  is,  whether 
every  thing  which  can  be  done  ought  not 
to  be  done,  towards  rendering  it  as  little 
noxious  as  possible. 

By  the  admission  of  all  who  Itnow  any 
thing  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  that  country  is,  a  deficiency  of  employ- 
ment cnmpareid  with  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  or*,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  ex- 
cess of  numbers,  compared  with  the  means 
of  employment.  As  the  best  establish!^ 
general  principles  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
any  measures,  having  for  their  object  to 
provide  employment  for  the  people,  can 
afford  any  thing  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary palliation  to  the  evil,  whilst  their 
numbers  continue  to  increase  at  the  pre- 
sent rate — ^there  is  nothing^  to  be  done 
without  correcting  the  prevailing  habit  of 
early  marriages  and  heedless  increase  of 
families.  But  to  the  Introduction  of  any 
change  in  this  respect,  no  state  of  things 
can  be  more  adverse  than  one  in  which  the 
priests  derive  their  chief  emoluments 
aram    marriages,   baptisms,   and    fune- 
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rals*.  We  nsalce  no  ioiidioiit  lasiAiiM 
tions;  we  will  not  ask,  whether  the  priaila 
have  given  direct  encoutagement  to  tboae 
early  marriages,  which  have  co-operated 
with  had  government  to  make  the  Irish 
people  what  Ihey  arei* ;  but  we  say  that 
nothing  can  be  mo^^e  impolitic,  nor  can 
shew  a  greater  ignorance  of  human  nature^ 
than  to  admit  of  the  continuance  of  a  state 
of  things  in  which  it  is  their  ioteicatto  do 
so. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  public  proviaion 
shsll  be  granted  to  the  Catholie  <slef]gy  of 
Ireland,  we  hope  (hat  the  act  confiNriog 
it  wilt  contain  a  clause,  providing,  not  for 
the  discontinuanoe  of  the  fees  on  mar- 
riages and  baptisms^  but  for  their  being 
regularly  handed  over  to  some  offieer,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  revenue.  Tore* 
concile  the  priests  themselves  to  ihistraoe- 
fer,  we  would  suggest  that  a  portion  of 
their  stipends  should  be  in  name  as  well 
as  in  reality  a  comroutaiion  for  their  fi 
Under  this  arrangement  they  woald 
longer  have  an  interest  in  encouraging 
provident  marriages,  while  the  mooe j 
ceived  on  account  of  fees  would  .in  part 
contribute  to  defray  the  expnse  of  tke 
stipends. 

Another  reason  for  paying  the  Oetlio* 
lie  clergy,  is  to  diminish  the  ioteieet  tkty 
now  have  in  proselytism.    Betievia^^  et 


*  Bfr.Dannu  Browna  Myi  in lui Efideees  be- 
fore the  CoBiiiioBs'  Cwmnitfe,  that  the  prioala 
have  not,  at  am  avenge,  in  his  part  of  the  oovntiy;* 
tool,  a-year,  and  that  they  get'for  a  maniafe 
sometimes  half-a-goinea,  sometimet  15e., 
less  than  haJf-a-gnmea ;  inde(» 
lectiona  made  at  the  weddinf  anoag  tha 

which*  according  to  Dr.  Doyle,  hare  bee     _, 

to  amount  to  401.  The  !(«▼.  Maladii  pogg&B. 
parish  priest  of  Moyferta  and  KillbaUyowen,  whb 
stated  nis  annual  mcome  to  be  aboot  COOL,  da* 
ciaied  himself  to  have  cetebratedinthepmndinf 
year  about  fifty  marriages  j  whexeof  aboat  thiitjr 
produced  pounda  or  guineas  each. ;  thirteen  nrc>> 
duced  TarioassumsnTom  tl.  10s.  to  6L ;  to«xr 
produced  various  sums  from  5i.  to  lOs. ;  aad  fhracr, 
to  the  beet  <if  hie  nooHection,  were  gneniovk 
Out  of  aai  income,  there£on^  of  SOOL,  neiariy  9CII. 
were  derived  from  the  fees  on  marriages  jJone. 
[Rev.  M.  Duggan*s  Evidence  before  the  Cooft- 
mons*  Committee  of  18)4.1 

t  See,  however,  the  enuaoe  of  Mr.  FxBBhiead 
Lewis,  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  lftS5. 
says  £p.  41],  *'  I  bejieve  it  is  known  that 
priests  avow  that  they  do  recommend  early 
riagee ;"  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ledi»  P< 
[p.  66],  **  1  baheve  it  is  a  matter  pretty 
certatned,  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  cleify  ara  ia 
the  habit  of  suggesting  marriages  to  vovng  per- 
sons, and  not  merely  recommending,  nut 
ing  ihem."  See  also  the  evidence  oifMiv 
Day[ifaid.p«594}tothaaSM     ' 
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w«  do,  the  Catholic  relifion  to  he  a  bad 
ooei  wo  of  course  think  it  undeairable 
that  proselytes  should  be  made  to  it. 
The  motives  to  proselytism  will  be  but 
too  BtrpDg,  without  the  aid  of  pecuniary 
interest :  but  when  the  priest's  emoluments 
entirely  depend  upon  the  number  of  his 
flock,  those  motives  are  at  the  highest 
pitch.  Surely.all  Protestants  should  wish 
this  to  be  at  an  end. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  of  all  hose  who 
advocated  this  measure  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  was  not  one  who  placed 
the  expediency  of  it  upon  the  right 
grounds.  One  reason  assigned  was,  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  were  a  meritorious' 
body.  Another,  that  it  was  desirable 
they  should  be  connected  with  the  state ; 
a  proposition  in  which,  if,  by  connexion 


that  the  question  befofo  the  house  wei 
whether  there  should  be  aCatholic  churcii 
in  Ireland,  or  not  ? 

The  fifth  was,  that  it  would  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  over 
their  flocks.  This  objection  was  brought 
forward  in  the  House  by  nobody  but  Mr, 
Qoulburn;  in  whose  mouth  it  seems  to 
be  any  thing  but  appropriate:  but  it  is  the 
objection  which  we  have  heard  oftenest 
urged  in  other  places.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, being  proved  by  any  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  tne  Catholics  would  like  their 
priests  the  less  for  being  no  longer  a  bur- 
den on  them ;  that  they  feel  the  burden 
most  severely,  is  well  known :  that  the 
priests'  fees  were  a  subject  of  complaint 
with  the  discontented,  almost  equally  Vith 
tithes  and  rents,  has  been  given  in  evi- 

with  the  slate,  is  meant  dependence  upon    dence  by   several  witnesses   beFore  the 

the  government,  we  are  so  far  from  agree-    ~  -       — 

tng,  that  if  the  stipends  were  to  be  put 

upon  such  a  footing  as  to  create  any  such 

dependence,  it  would  shake  our  confi- 
dence io  the  expediency  of  the  measure 

ilfvlf.    Another  reason  was,  that  it  was 

desirable  that  a  portion   of  the  higher 

dasses  should  form  a  part  of  the  Catholic 

clergy.    We  do  not  exactly  see  why  ;  or 

hpw  the  highier  classes  could  be  drawn 

into  It  by  changing  the  source  of  its  emo- 
luments ;  unless  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
crease were  made  in  the  amount,  which 

would  be  objectionable  on  another  score. 
If  the  reasons  given  for  the  measure 

were  bad,  the  reasons  against  it  were  still 

worse. 

The  first  was,  that  no  provision  is  made 

for  the  cleigy  of  any  of  the  dissenting 

sects,    fiut  there  is  no  other  sect,,  for  the 

payment  of  whose  clergy  there  are  the 

saine  reasons. 
The  second  was,  that  the  Catholic  clergy, 

if  paid  at  all,  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the 

superfluous  property  of  the  Establl<ihed 

Church :   and  if  the  payment  could  not 

be  made  in  that  way,  it  ought  not,  how- 
ever desirable,  to  be  made  at  all. 

The  third  was,  that  the  measure  tended 

to  undermine  the  Established   Church* 

Of  this  tendency  no  proof  was  so  much  as 

pretended  to  be  given.    But  danger  to  the 

church  is  that  sort  of  thing  which  persons 

of  a  certain  stamp  are  accustomed  to  see 

io  every  thing  which  they  do  not  like. 
The  fourth  was,  that  the  house  ought 

not  to  establish  a  Papal  Church,  armed 

with  all  the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  Pa- 
pacy*.    Who  would  not  have  supposed 


*  Solicitor-Gsnera],  miU,  p.  ^9X 


Committees*.  Further,  if  it  were  made 
out,  that  the  influence  of  the  priests  would 
be  diminished  by  a  public  provision,  we 
should  not  consider  this  an  evil,  but  a 
good;  it  appearing  to  us  to  be  any  think 
but  beneficial,  either  to  religion  or  moral- 
ity, that  a  body  of  priests  should  exercise 
any  such  influence  over  the  people,  as  is 
exercised  by  the  Catholic  clergy :  and  the 
influence  of  the  priests  having  besides  af- 
forded to  the  enemies  of  emancipatiqn 
their  most  pUusible  topic  of  alarm. 

The  proposed  alteration  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  Ireland  appears  at  first  sight 
a  measure  of  greater  delicacy.  To  those, 
however,  who  look  to  things  rather  than 
names,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
question. 

The  forms  of  liberty,  are  one  thing ; 
the  substance  another.  These  two  things 
are  often  confounded;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  substance  is  very 
often  sacrificed  to  the  forms.  There  is  a 
certain  set  of  polidcians,  who  maintain  it 
as  an  established  principle,  that  the  sub- 
stance always  otig^  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  forms ;  the  form  being  in  their  estima- 
tion every  thing,  the  substance  nothing. 
It  is,  according  to  them,  not  only  use- 
ful, but  essential  to  good  government, 
that  the  body  of  the  people  should,  at 
every  election,  go  to  the  poll,  and  vote 
for  somebody;  because  this  contributes 
exceedingly  to  )he  generation  of  public 
spirit :  but  once  there,  it  is  not  of  the  slight- 

■        «       II  Mill  I  ^^»»»^— ^^-»^-^»»i^^^^^»^»^^^— »  ■    ^1   ■ 

*  See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blake,  (p.  40) ; 
of  Dr.  Moiray,  (p.  237)  ;  of  Dr.  Kelly,  (p.  25Sr). 
before  tht  CommonB*  Committee  of  tt^5 ;  and  the 
endence  6f  Major  WUlcocks  (p.  lit),  UOkU 
that  of  1BS4. 
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est  consequence  wtiom  tbey  vote  for;  at 
least,  it  is  oot  necessary  that  tbey  should 
exefcise  any  choice ;  or  rather,  it  would 
be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  if  they 
did.  Elections,  according  to  them,  are 
on  the  best  footing,  when  there  are  but 
two  or  three  real  choosers;  the  two  or  three 
thousand,  who  are  the  nominal  choosers, 
discharging  no  other  functions,  in  regard 
to  the  favoured  candidate,  thanlhat  of 
committing  to  memory  his  name,  and  re- 
peating it  at  the  hustings,  to  a  person  sta- 
tioned there  to  hear  it. 

This  class  of  politicians  find  in  Ireland 
a  system  of  election  management  to  their 
heart's  content.  Droves  of  electors,  driven 
to  the  poll  often  without  knowing,  till 
tbey  reoch  the  spot,  the  name  of  the  candi- 
date whom  tbey  are  to  vote  for;  themselves 
the  property  of  their  landlord,  a  sort  of  live 
stock  upon  the  estate,  whom  nobody 
thinks  of  canvassing,  and  who  would  pro- 
bably stare  on  being  told  that  the  fran- 
chise (as  it  is  ironically  called)  was 
regarded  as  a  privilege  to  themselves.  In 
oue  or  two  instances  of  late  years,  when 
the  state  of  misery  to  which,  they  were 
already  reduced  rehdered  ejectment  from 
their  wretched  tenancies  an  event  scarcely 
to  be  dresded,  they  did,  in  considerable 
numbers,  break  through  their  subjection, 
and  from  being  the  tools  of  their  landlords, 
became  the  tools  of  their  priests :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  defection  they  had  to 
endure  all  the  sufferings  which  the  rage 
of  their  thwarted  taskmasters  could  inflict 
upon  them*. 

It  is  moreover  well  established,  though 
in  the  lamentable  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails in  this  country  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land, it  seem:*  not  to  be  generally  known, 
that;  of  those  who  are  called,  and  give 
their  votes  as,  forty-shilling  freeholders,  it 
is  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  who  are 
really  so;  the  remainder  consisting  of 
persons  who  not  only  have  not  an  interest 
to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  in  the  land, 
but  who  pay  to  their  landlords  a  full,  and 
more  than  a  full  rent;  and  are  registered  as 
freeholders  by  the  grossest  perjury  on  their 
own  part,  and  the  grossest  subornation  or 
rather  compulsion  of  perjury  on  that  of 
the  Irish  gentlemen,  their  landlordsf . 

*  %ee  particularly  the  evidence  of  Mr.  LiesUe 
Foster  before  the  Lords*  Committee  of  1825, 
({>.  79).  "  There  have faUen,  within  my  ownknow- 
*e<)ge.  frequent  instances  of  the  tenants  having 
iieen  deetroved  in  consequence  of  their  having 
»oied  with  their  clergy." 

t  Soe  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blake,  (p.  43)  -,  of 


It  is  true,  as  was  justly  observed  by 
Col.  Johnson,  than  the  proper  remedy  for 
these  evils  is  not  disfranchisement,  but 
vote  by  ballot.  Vote  by  ballot,  however, 
there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining.  Dis- 
franchisement there  was  a  chance  of  ob- 
taining: it  could  do  no  harm,  and  might 
do  good ;  by  taking  away  from  a  few 
lords  of  the  soil  the  power  of  bringing 
their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to 
the  poll,  it  would  tend  to  give  at  least 
aometohat  more  importance  to  the  small 
number  of  electors  who  can  choose  for 
themselves,  without  drawing  down  upon 
their  hesds  inevitable  ruin.  It  is  no  mark 
of  wisdom  to  reject  what  is  good,  becaose 
you  cannot  have  what  is  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  agree  with  Lord 
Milton^,  that  the    good  effects  of  thb 
measure  have  been   much  exaggerated. 
It .  has  been   assumed,   as  it  appears  to 
us  on  scarcely  any  evidence,  that  the  dcstrs 
of  making  freeholds  for  electioneering  par* 
poses,  has  been  a  great  couse  of  the  minute 
subdivision  of  lands.    That  it  may  hav« 
been  so  in  one  or  two  instances  we  do 
not  deny  ;  indeed  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
that  it  has.    But,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
such  political  inflnence  as  the  landlords  of 
the  predominant  party  might  acquire  by 
splitting  farms,  over  and  above  what  they 
might  have  had  without  it,  could  act  upon 
them  with  sufficient  force  to  counterbft- 
lance  the  direct  and  obvious  interest  which 
they  have  in  the  good  cultivation  of  their 
estates,  is  a  conclusion  not  to  be  founded 
on  one  or  two,  or  even  on  ten  or  tweoty, 
instances.    That  the  lands  should  be  per- 
celled  out  in  small  farms,  was  no  oiors 
than  is  natural  in  a  country  where,  till  of 
late,    scarcely    any  tenants  had  capiiel 
enough  to  occupy  large  ones.  Now^  when 
capital  IB  flowing  into  the  country,  tlie 
landlords  are  rapidly  clearing  their  estetes 
of  the  wretched  cottier  tenantry  ;  oniciog 
numbers  of  small  farms  into  one,   eiui 
introducing  a  better   system  of  cultiva- 
tion.   Observe  that  the  church  landa»  on 

Dr.  Kelly,  (p.  252)  ;  of  Col.  Correv,  (jm^dOS-4)  ; 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  (p.  d7f ) ;  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas   Coatello,  (p.  416) ;    oC  Afr.  Roc^lofft, 
(pp.  435-6)  ;   of   Mr.  Barringtoo,  (pp.  577-6)  ; 
and  of  Dr.  O'Brien,  (p.  588),  before  the  Cba- 
moos*  Committee  of  1825 ;  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Justice  Day  (p.  263),  before  the  Commoos*  Coi»- 
mittee  of  1824  ;  of  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  Qk  78) 
Mr.  Blake,  (p.  106) ;  the  Bishop  of  Derty  (p.990 ) 
Mr.  Kelly,  (p.  492);  Mr.  Justice  Day,  f  p.  554) 
,and  Mr.  Dominick  Browne  (pp.  586-7}, 
the  Lords'  Committee  of  1825,  &c. 
t  AhU,  p.  214. 
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whidi  no  Greeholds  can  be  created ,  are 
jmt  ^aa  minutely  divided  as  the  rest^; 
while  in  England,  where  political  influ- 
ence is  fatly  as  much  Talued  as  in  Ireland, 
the  land  is  gunerally  let  in  large  farms  : 
why  ?  b«>cau9e  there  are  farmers  possessed 
of  sufficient  capital  to  occupy  them  ;  and 
because  it  is  in  general  of  much  more 
imponance  to  a  landlord  that  his  lands 
should  be  cultivated  by  persons  of  capital 
and  intelligence,  than  that  he  should  gain 
a  few  votes,  by  means  which  are  equally 
open  to  the  opposite  party,  if  they  are 
willing  to  make  the  samtf  sacrifice. 

We,  therefore,  do  kiot  claim  for  the 
proposed  bill,  the  merit  of  giving  to  Ire- 
land a  *'  sturdy  and  independent  yeo- 
**  manryf  ;*'  we  bound  its  pretensions  to 
those  of  diminishing,  in  some  small  degree, 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  putting 
an  end  to  a  great  amount  of  perjury. 
Though,  even  for  these  purposes,  we  are 
much  inclined,  with  Mr.  Leslie  Foster 
and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  to  think  that 
it  did  not  take  a  range  sufficiently  wide, 
and  that  to  produce  any  very  sensible  im- 
provement, the  disfranchisement  ought  to 
have  extended  to  freeholders  in  fee,  as 
well  BM  to  freeholders  for  lives. 

In  the  debates  on  this  question,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  extremes  both  of 
Toryism  and'ofWhiggism  were  found  on 
one  side,  and  the  more  moderate  of  both 
parties  on  the  other.  This  anomaly  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  naturally  arisen  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  tho- 
rough-goers on  both  sides,  in  their  op- 
position to  this  measure,  will  be  found  to 
have  been  perfectly  cofisistent  with  them- 
selves; while  the  more  moderate  have  on 
this  occasion  made  a  sacrifice  of  party 
principles,  from  an  honest  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good. 

Every  Englishman  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  his  own  country  is  formed,  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
electors,  though  they  have  somewhat  more 
of  the  form,  have  as  little  of  the  reality 

^  See  the  evidence  of  Col  Carrey,  (p.  304^ ; 
of  Major-Gen.  Bourke,  (p.  318)  ;  and  of  Mr.  Roch- 
fort»  (p.  437),  before  die  Commons'  Committee  of 
1825  ;  the  eridence  of  Mr.  Blacker,  (p.  78)  ;  of 
Justice  Day,  (p.  J64) ;  of  Mr.  Macarty,  (p.  3«0^ ; 
of  Mr.  Simpson,  (p.'406) ;  of  Mr.  Lawler,  (pu44d) ; 
and  of  Dr.  Church,  (p.  450),  before  the  Commons' 
Committee  of  I8te4.  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  indeed, 
is  of  a  different  opinion :  see  his  evidence  before 
the  Lords'  Committee  of  1825,  p  81. 
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of  a  free  choice,  as  their  degraded  bre^ 
thren,  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  t>f 
Ireland.  If  all  the  English  i*lector8  were 
disfranchised,  who  dare  not  vote  but  oe« 
cording  to  the  bidding  of  their  landlordiiy 
or  customers,  so  few  would  be  left  that 
there  would  be  no  semblance  of  a  popular 
choice,  and  the  real  amount  of  the  aria- 
tocratic  power  wpuld  be  made  universally 
apparent.  This  would  not  suit  either 
section  of  the  aristocracy :  neither  the 
stronger  section,  who  are  now  the  absO' 
lute  masters  of  the  government,*  nor  the 
weaker  section,  who  hope  to  become  the 
stronger,  and  by  that  means  to  become 
the  masters  of  the  government  ia  their 
turn. 

In  oonfirmation  of  the  above  remark, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  Whig  party,  it  may 
be  obser/ed  that  the  various  plans  which 
have  been  proposed  by  that  party  for 
putting  the  election  of  Members  of  Paiu 
liament  upon  a  different  footing,  have 
been  of  a  nature  to  add  to  the  aristocratic 
power,  not  to  diminish  it ;  and  to  add  to 
it,  too,  in  the  very  manner  to  which  the 
principle  of  the  Irish  freeholders*  bill  ia 
most  directly  hostile,  viz.  by  giving  the 
franchise  to  a  set  of  electors  who  areirre« 
sistibly  under  aristocratic 'coniroul.  One 
of  these  plans  is  to  take  away  the  fran- 
chise from  the  electors  of  the  rotten  bo- 
roughs who  do  exercise  a  free  choice, 
though  from  their  small  number  tb^  are 
interested  in  making  a  bad  one,  and  to 
give  an  additional  representation  to  the 
county  electors,  who  are  almost  all  of 
them  under  the  absolute  command  of 
their  landlords,  and  who  are  the  very 
same  class  of  electors  whom  the  Irish 
freeholders*  bill  would  disfranchise.  An* 
otherof  their  plans,  is  to  extend  the  elective 
franchise  to  copyholders ;  who  would  be 
every  where  under  exactly  the  same  in- 
fluence as  the  freeholders. 

The  more  eonsietent,  therefore,  and 
clear-sighted  among  the  Whigs,  per- 
ceived that  it  was  impossible  for  tnem 
to  give  their  support  to  this  measuie, 
without  departing  from  the  principles  on 
which  they  had  constantly  acted,  and  to 
which  they  were  determined  to  adheve. 
Mr.  Lambton's  declaration,  dien,  that  he 
would  oppose  Catholic  emancipation  in 
order  to  frustrate  this  measure,  appears  to 
us  perfectly  consistent,  and,  on  his  own 
principles,  proper. 

The  consistent  Tories  had  exactly  the 
same  interest  in  opposing  the  measure,  as 
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Ifae'eontisteDt  Whfgs :  they  were  aluo  ac- 
tkialed  by  the  general  hoatility  to  cbaage ; 
Mid  leverat  (Mr.  Qoulbum  fojr  inatanoe) 
who  approved  of  the  measure,  opposed 
it  with  the  view  of  thwarting  Catholic 
emancipation.  Some  persons  have  won- 
dered that  fiuch  men  as  Mr.  Bankes 
sboold  stand  forward  on  this  occasion  as 
the  champions  of 'popular  rights :  but  to 
us  it  appears  nothing  surptising,  that  a 
man  who  has  been  all  his  life  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  all  innovation,  should 
oppose  it  on  this  occasion  as  on  any  other, 
if  we  hare  succeeded  in  laying  open 
the  yprines  of  action  which  impelled  both 
classes  of -oppooeots  to  say  and  do  what 
they  said  and  did  against  the  bill,  the 
leader  will  be  able  to  make  the  applica« 
lion  to  the  different  speeches  without  our 
ossistanoe,  and  we  should  ha'^e  quitted  the 
subject  had  tiiere  not  been  one  passage 
in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Broughami  which 
eppears  to  us  to  eall  for  particular  animad* 
Tersion. 

•  We  do  not  allude  to  the  bitter  com- 
plaint which  he  made,  oddly  enough,  of 
the  want  of  inforroationi  when  there  is 
^probably  no  subject  relative  td  Ireland,  in 
itspeet  to  which  the  information  was 
equally  complete;  nor  to  the* still  odder 
reason  that  he  gave  for  suffering  the  Iridi 
frei»holders  to  continue  peijanng  them- 
aelves,  because  officers  in  the  army,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  and  bishops,  perjured 
themselves  too  ;  ilor  even  to  the  excellent 
definition  which  he  gave  of  the  *'  natural 
*'  influence  of  property,"  when  he  defined 
it  to  consist  in  driving  EogUshmen  by 
threats  to  go  to  the  poll  and  utter  a  de-! 
liberate  falsehood,  enforcing  that  false- 
hood by  the  ceremony  of  an  oath,  to  put  a 
candidate  into  parliament  of  whom  they 
'knew  m)thing;'  of  which  infiuenoe  he 
added  that  he  did  not  complain,  and 
that  it  must  exist  every  where*.  The 
only  pairt  of  his  speech  which  we  have 
it  in  view  to  touch  upon,  is  the  unpro- 
voked attack,  which  he  went  Out  or  bis 
way  to  make^  upon  ^  the  political  eco- 
nomists,*' 

**  They  were  told  by  a  oIsm  of  men*,  wlio  had 
faxried  their  dogmatical  notioos  almost  SB  far, 
and  with  a  spirit  sinular  to  the  religious  perse- 
cutions of  other  times — he  meant  the  political  eco- 
nomists, who  had  held  op  a  valaed  friend  of  his, 
Mr.  Maltbiis,  to  public  ndioale,  oidy  bacause  he 
«diiRned  from  Mr.  Ricardo  on  a  mere  metaphysi- 
cal, not  a  practical  point — that  they  ought  to  pass 

this  measure/   &r.  &c*    iln(#,  p.  193. 
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We  cannot  see  in  whet  maaaar  a  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstance,  that  the  politi- 
cal economists  were  intolerant,  or  had 
dogmatical  notions,  conduced  to  the  form- 
ing a  right  decision  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
freeholds;  but  the  irrelevancy  of  this 
accusation  is  the  least  of  the  faults,  with 
which  it  is  justly  chargeable. 

If,  by  the  term  **  political  economists,*' 
Mr.  Brougham  intended  to  deaignato  nay 
particular  individuals,  we  wouki  recom- 
mend hiqj, — before  he  again  vitupefntee 
the  cultivators  of  a  science,  the  firat  princi- 
ples of  which  it  would  do  him  no  harm  to 
atndy,*— to    consult    Lindley    Mufray*a 
English  Orammar,  from  which  he  will 
learn  the  difference  between  nouns  pr^ 
per  and  appellative^  and  will  be  langhi 
to  avoid  confounding  ebsses  withtwtf- 
viduals.    But  if  he  include  under  the 
expression  *^  political  economists,**  all  or 
nkost  of  those  who  have  made  the  cttltiv»> 
tion  of  that  science  their  particular  pursuit, 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  act  which  has 
emanated  from  these  persons  as  a  body ; 
and  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Malthus  must 
have   been  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
himself  represented  by  his  **  valued  friend* 
as  having   been    **  hekl  up  to  pnbbc 
'*  ridicule,'*  by  a  class  of  philosophan, 
among  whom  he  probably  esteems  him- 
self to  be  not  one  of  the  least  consider-' 
able.    It  strikes  us,  too,  as  rather  odd, 
that  the  act  of  '*  holding  a  man  np  to 
''  public  ridicule  **  should  be  regarded  as 
proof  of  '*  a  spirit  similar  to  the  religions 
'*  persecutions  of  other  times.**  Religions 
persecutors  have  been  wont  to  reeort  to 
tortures  of  a  keener  description  than  pobbe 
ridicule:    and  is  Mr.  Malthos  the  fine 
person  who  has  been  held  op  to  ridioile 
for  a  **  merely  speculative**  opinion  f 

To  be  serious,  it  is  astonishing,  that  a 
man  like  Mr..  Brougham  should  cither  be 
ignorsnt  himself,  or  should  count  upon 
so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  his  audience,  as  to  impoie 
intolerance  to  the  political  ecooomisis: 
a  class  of  men  who  are  by  nothing  nwet 
distinguished,  than  by  the  mildness  aad 
urbnnity  with  which  their  warmest  dis- 
cussions have  been  carried  on :  a  mdd- 
ness  till  then  unknown  in  the  history 
of  controversy ;  and  forming  n  most  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  bittemces  and  ani- 
mosity  which  have  characterised  the  die* 
pules  not  merely  of  politicians  and  theo- 
logians, contending  for  power  over  the 
bodies  or  aonls  of  mankind^  but  evna  of 
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tlw  prormBora  of  ptirely  abilract  sdenoe, 
for  example  the  mathematicians  :  ^ho  in 
Aeir  controTeraiee  with  one  another,  or 
with  those  who  have  impawned  hny  of 
their  doctrines,  have  on  several  occasions 
displayed  even  more  than  ordinary^  arro- 
gance, petulance,  and  ilUtemper.  He 
who  was  ignorant  of  all  this,  or  knowing 
it  could  charge  the  political  economists 
with  dogmatism  and  intolerance,  must  hare 
merely  taken  up  the  first  bad  name  which 
occurred  to  him,  and  without  for  a  mo- 
ment considering  whether  it  was  applica- 
ble or  not,  ftfiog  it  at  the  heads  or  those 
whom  he  had  a  mind  to  ossail. 

We  have  not  left  ourseWes  space  to 
comment  at  much  length  upon  the  two 
remaining  discussions  ou  the  Catholic 
question.  The  subject  was  much  more 
thoroughly  bifted  in  these  two  debates 
than  in  the  foregoing:  we  allude  par- 
ticularly to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Horace 
Twiss  and  Lord  Harrowby,  by  both 
of  whom  the  only  argument  was  put  for- 
ward which  really  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
the  question,  namely,  that,  for  any  mis- 
chievous purpose,  the  Catholics  would 
not  gain  one  particle  of  power  by  eman- 
cipation. Mr.  Charles  Grant  was,  as 
usual,  honest  and  manly.  The  opponents 
of  the  Catholics  begged  the  question 
against  them,  in  all  the  old,  ana  a  va- 
riety of  new  ways:  but  their  speeches 
were  in  every  material  feature  so  like  those 
of  their  predecessors,  that  we  need  not 
waste  any  words  upon  them.  The  only 
speech  deserving  of  notice  on  that  side  of 
the  question  was  the  speech  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chester :  and  this  npt  so  much  from  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  its  arguments  as  from 
the  lengths  to  which  the  right  reverend 
prelate  was  hurried  bv  the  clerical  esprit 
de  mrptf  and  the  cavalier  manner  in  which 
he  treated  all  classes  in  Ireland,  except 
the  priesthood  of  the  church,  **  a  priest- 
**  hood,**  (including,wesuppose,the  Hono- 
rable and  Venerable  Archdeacon  Trench, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morrett  of  Skibbereen*) 
**  which  in  the  moral  desolation  of  Irt* 


*  See  the  endence  of  Lord  Caibeiy  (p.  60S) 
before  the  CommonB*  Committee  of  18f5 ;  of  Mr. 
Blacker  (p.  60, 61} ;  and  the  Rer.  Michael  Collins 
pp.  875-7),  befoi^  the  Commons'  Commttteee  of 
18M;  ud  of  BlIr.O'I>iiscoUp.f5S)  before  the 
JLorde'  Committee  of  18t4.  See  more  particu- 
l^y  the  eridence  of  Mr.  Macdonell,  before  the 
Commons'  Committee  of  I8f  5,  (pp.759, 760),  and 
^M  whole.  For  further  informatioii  concerning 
tibe  Oasis»4se4lM  eridttice  of  Mi^or  WarbarUm 
Q>.  147)  before  the  Commons*  Coomuttee  of  18S4. 
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<<  land,  reiniained  fhi  Oail*  of  the  ckserti 
and  gave  to  the  eye  some  points  on  which 
it  could  rest  with  pleasaref  .**  It  was 
ludicrous  enough  too,  to  hear  a  man  who  is 
pocketing  thousands  a  year  by  bis  opinions, 
and  who  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  strict 
adherence  to  them  but  removal  firom  a 
lower  grade  of  emolument  and  grandeor 
to  a  higher,  spout  mock-heroics,  and  talk 
of  mortwrdotn. 

Hitherto  what  we  have  been  mainly 
oorisidering,  in  the  •different  speeches,  has 
been  their  arguments.  The  occasion  now 
calls  for  another  sort  of  remark. 

In  private  life,  ni)  maxim,  that  has  hu- 
man conduct  for  its  subject,  is  more  uni- 
versally assented  to  than  the  paramount 
importance  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to 
truth.  To  charge  a  man  with  a  disregard 
to  truth  is  justly  considered  as  the  most 
flagrant  insult  which  can  be  put  upon 
him  :  and  the  state  of  mind  which  cha- 
racterizes an  habitual  liar^  as  one  with 
which  no  good  or  great  quality  can  easily 
coexist. 

It  has  however  been  long  ago  observed 
by  Addison,  that  party  lies  are  in  a  great 
measure  exempt  from  this  strgma ;  and 
that  men  who  would  sooner  die  thin  bo 
guilty  of  the  slightest  violation  of  truth 
for  their  individual  advantage,  are  ready, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  party,  to  put  forth 
assertions  which  they  not  only  know  to  be 
false,  but  which  they  know  cannot,  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  be  believed  bj 
any  body  for  more  than  a  few  days. 

Whether  matters  have  altered  in  thia 
respect,  since  the  days  of  Addison,  is 
what  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine. 
Thus  much,  however,  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  a  conside- 
rable body  of  modern  experience :  tUat 
what  would  be  a  falsehood  anywhere  else, 
is  a  Justifiable  pieoe  of  rhetorical  artifice 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  that 
gentlemen,  in  all  bther  respects  of  the  most 
unblemished  honour,  and  quite  incapable 
of  saying  or  doing  any  thing  which  if 
generally  regarded  as  dishonorable,  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  making  assertions 
in  Parliament,  which  would  infalli- 
bly lead  an  indifferent  auditor  to  sup- 
pose that  the  coitremeticf  of  an  assertion 
for  their  purposes  was  a  circumsunoe 
much  more  regarded  by  them  than  ita 
truih. 

It  will  be  for  the  reader  to  judge,  whe- 

t  Ania,  p.  §40, 
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(Ker'the  assertioiia  which  we  are  now  about 
fa  qnotcs  beloag  to  the  class  of  assertions 
which  Yffi  hare  just  mentioned,  or  not. 
We  ,wiil  4eal  fairly  by  him  and  them; 
yre  /will  lay  before  him, — to§[ether  with 
the  assertions, — if  not  the  proofs,  at  least 
an  indication  of  the  proofs,  which  lead  us 
without  hesitavion  to  pronounce  them  i^n- 
founded.  It  is  possible  that  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  may  have 
been  misrepresented  by  the  reporters ;  if 
so,  they  are  bound  in  justice  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  themselves,  to  disavow  them. 
It  is  also,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these 
^ntlemen,  just  possible,  that  they  may  not 
h»ve  known  positively  that  the  assertions 
were  .unfounded,  but  only,  not  known 
them  to  be  true.  We  shall  be  extremely 
^lad  to  find  that  the  gentlemen  have  been 
misrepmented.  We  bear  them  no  ill  will ; 
on  the  coatrary,  we  have  for  some  of 
them  individually  great  respect.  In  the 
code  of  party  ethics,  the  stain  may  not 
be  a  very  black  one ;  but  we  confess  it  is 
^ne  from  which  we  would  gladly  see 
th^m  freed. 

'  *  Mr.  Doherty  :  "  Frequent  allusions 
^  had  been  made  to  the  partial  adminis- 
**  iration  of  justice  in  Ireland.  Now  he 
^  WQuld  say,  and  the  experience  of  some 
**  years  entitled  him  to  say  it,  that  the 
^'Catholics  of  Ireland  enjoyed  the  fullest 
**  and  fairest  administration  of  justice.  He 
*•  affirmed,  without  fear  of  contradiction 
*•  flrotti  any  Irishmember,  that  the  courts 

<*  OP  JUSIICE  WBRB  EQUALLY  OPEN  TO  THE 

"  aiCH  ANn  THE  POOR,  without  distinction 
**  of  religious  sentiments*." 

The  same  gentleman :  '*  As  far  as 
**  the  experience  of  seventeen  years'  at- 
**  tendance  on  the  Irish  circuit  enabled  him 

**  to  judge,  THE  AOMINISTHATION  OF  JUS- 
**  TICE  IN  IRELAND  WAS  PERFECTLY  PURE. 

<•  He  repeated  that  the  administration  of 
*^  justice  in  Ireland  was  perfectly  pure,  that 

**  THE  EIGHTS  OF  THE  POOR  MAN  WERE 
*•  EQUALLY  RESPECTED  WTTB  THOSE  OF  THE 

'^RicH,  and  that  no  distinction  whatever 
**  was  made  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
«*  testantt." 
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Mr,  North:  "  Mr.  Cobbett,  who 
*'  within  the  last  two  months  had  beconie 
*'  the  oracle  of  the  Catholicf,  had  desired 
"  them  to  make  out  a  listi>f  thv  eases  in 
^  which  justice  had  been  denied,  or  in 
'*  which  oppression  and  violence  had  re- 
*'  ceived  a  sanction  from  the  law.  The  Ga- 
**  tholics,  however,  had   drawn  out  no 

"  such  list,  BECAUSE  THEY  COULD  MOT  ;  NO 
**  SUCH   CASES   OF    SUCCESSFUL    INJD9TICR 

'*  EXISTING  except  in  the  heated  imagina* 
**tions  of  those  who  had  fabricated 
"  themj." 

Mr.  Gbulbum  :    ^  It  had  been  said 
^  that  there  was  one  law  for  the  rich 
*'  and  another  for  the  poor  in  Ireland.  If 
**  that  meant  that  there  was  a  denial  if 
juKtiee  to  the  poor  man,  be  begged  to 
DENY  THE  FACT.     With  respect  to  ma- 
gistrates, he   would  assert,  and  he  de- 
<•  fied  contradiction,  that  thbrb  was  no 

'*  aUOH    TBING   AS    A    DISPOSITION    AMONG 

**  THEM  TO  TAKE  BRIBES  for  the  sdminis- 
'*  tration  of  justice  to  the  poor^." 

To  the  above  list,  it  is  with  great  pain 
we  add  the  following  passage;  which,  how- 
ever, is  so  vague  and  intangible  that  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  contain  an  assertion  at 
alU  consequently  not  a  false  assertion. 

Mr.  Brownlow:  "  The  ProtesUnt 
**  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  in  the  relations  of 
'*  parents,  landords,  and  magistrates,  foi^ 

'*  LOWED  TBB  PRBCBPTS  OF  THBIB  R»- 
'*  LIOION,  BY  STUDYING  TBB  OOOU  OF  ALL 
^  COMMITTED     TO    THEIR    CHARGE,     ID    a 

*'  manner  not  to  be  sorpaa^  by  a  similar 
«  body  of  men  in  any  country||." 

The  following  assertion  belongs  to  the 
same  class  * 

The  Earl  of  Roden :  •«  The  sit ua. 
"  tion  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  bad,  be 
"  conceived,  been  very  much  miarepre- 
*'  sented.     No  sbt  of  people  enjotbd 
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•  Atdf,  p.  €T, 

jAnU,  p.  1«7-— Contrast  this  withMr.  Doherty  s 
own  wwos  to  the  juxy  in  the  case  of  Lawrtnee^r, 
Dempster,  "  This  case  will  ahew  the  manner 
in  which  the  insurrection  act  has  heen  adminis- 
tered in  a  part  of  this  countv.  1  rejoice  that  the 
cases  of  oppression  which  have  been  developed 
at  these  assizes  were  not  earlier  made  public^ 
lest  the  sturdy  guardians  of  our  rights  and  privi- 
lege's, who  yielded  lately  such  a  reluctant  assent  ( 
te  this  haish.  buW  I  believe,  necasMry  law»  j 


should  have  been  confirmed  in  their  oppositioo, 
from  seeing  tho  vik.  selfish*  and  lygmmui 
poses  to  which  it  has  been  made  sobsenrient 
the  hands  of  arrogant  and  opmessiTe  mag ' 
and  lest  they  should  havo  formed  their 
from  the  abuse  rather  than  the  use  of  1 
taiy  law.  Teach  him,  if.  he  co^tinoe  m. 
commission  of  the  peace,  that  he  must  learn  to 
administei  the  law  in  its  tnie  neanifig,  and  aoc, 
as  in  tiie  ptraent  case,  tortaia  it  into  aa  inatm- 
ment  of  caprice  or  malevoienca.*' 

We  quote  from  tl»  speech  of  Mr.  Spnng  Bic«. 
ante,  p.  t^-  See  also,  in  the  sa^e  speech*  the 
energetic  language  of  Chief  Jostice  Bo^e ;  laa> 
guage  imputing  to  the  liish  magistzacy  as  abo^. 
a  degree  of  wi^edness»  beyond  what  an^  y^*- 
son  in  a  lower  station  wouU  hate  dated  to  cay  <• 
their  charge. 

t  Ante,  p.  87.  J  Ante,  p.  1«. 

I  Ante,  p.  81. 


IRELAND. 


•«  iioaB     AMPLY   TRB   BBHBJITS     OP    TUB 

**  Bbitish  Constitution  than  tub  pea^ 

**  SANTRY  OP  IbKLAND*.'* 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  do  what 
▼oJum«s  would  not  do  effectuaUy,  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  the  original  of  this 
delightful  pcture :  but  we  can  at  least 
tell  him  what  to  read.  If  he  will 
peruse  those  passages  in  the  Evidence 
before  the  Committees  to  which  we  are 
about  to  refer  him,  he  will  form  some 
conception^  of  the  purity  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Ireland  (we  are  not 
speaking  of  the  superior  courts),  both  in 
other  respects,  and  in  regard  to  the  tak- 
ing of  bribes;  of  the  benefits  which  no 
sec  of  people  enjoy  more  amply  than  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  to  wit,  those  of  the 
British  constitution ;.  and  of  tlie  manner 
in  which  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land follow  the  precepts  of  their  religion, 
by  studying,  in  the  character  of  landlords 
end  magistrates,  and  we  will  add,  grmnd 
ptrors,  the  good  of  all  committed  to 
their  charge.  We  have  inclosed  our  re» 
ferences  to  the  most  important  passages 
within  brackets. .  The  authority  of  any 
one  of  thaw  witnesses  may  be  cavilled 
at  i  but  we  recommend  to  the  reader  to 
couBd  theii^* 

(^Before  the  Commons^  CommitUt  of 

4836.) 

Mr. O'Connell,  pp.dl,  55, 66,  [60, 61], 
Col.  Currey,  497,  [812].  Major  Gen. 
Bourke,  S^,  [3S5J,  326,  9¥r,  330, 
[336],  939,  [340].  Hev.  John  Keily, 
397.  *Rev.  Thomas  Costello,  [417], 
418.  Mr.  Rochfort,  446,  448,  [449 J. 
Mr.  Kelly,  621,  [622,  626].  Mr.  Bar- 
rington,  678.  Lord  Carbery,  [603]. 
Mr.  Currie,  [634].    Mr.  Godley,  741. 

(^Before  ike  Commons^  CornmiUee  lof 

1824.) 

Mr.  Blacker,  pp.  [60,  61].    Major 

IViloocks,  101,  [109],  113.  Major  War- 

burton,  164.     Mr.  Uecher,  [183,  184, 

1861.      Mr  Leslie  Foster,  242.      Mr. 

Jufltifie  Day,  [253, 257, 258,  259,  264]. 

Mr.   Newenham,  306.      Mr.   Macarty, 

£328, 329, 332.]    Rer.  Michael  Collins, 

335,  336,  [337,   371,   372,  373,  374. 

375,  376,  377].     Mr.  O'Driacol,  381, 

£383,  384,  385,   396].      Dr.   Elmore, 

£417].    Dr.  Church,  424,  [429,  430]. 

Mr.  Lawkr,  441,.442,  443. 


62$ 

{Befare  iJie  IjxrdB'  CommUtee  of  1825.) 

Mr.  Leslie  Poster,  pp.  55.  [60],  65. 
Mr.  Doherty,91,  94,  [95].  Mr.O'Con- 
nell,  [130],  131,  134,  [135].  Major 
Gen.  Bourke,  173,  176,  [178],  180. 
Mr.  Abbott,  [196,  197,  198].  R.  v. 
Henry  Cooke,  217.  Sir  John  Newport 
288.  Mr.  Harrington,  305.  Earl  of 
Kingston,  [437,  439].  Archdeacoii 
Trench,  [447].  Mr.  Justice  Day,  [5*i4 !, 
526,  527,  [528,  529].  Mr.  Dominick 
Browne,  588. 

{Before  the  Lords'  CommUtee  of  1821,) 

Major  Willcocks,  pp.  54^  55.  Major 
Warburton,  [79].  Major  Powell,  109. 
Mr.  Nimmo,  [131,  132 1,  159,  163, 
[165],  179.  Mr.  Bpcher,  134,  [137], 
139.  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  204.  Mr. 
Macarty,  219.  The  Marquis  of  West- 
meath,  228, 229,  230,  231.  Mr.  0*Dri*. 
col,  [233,  234].. 

But,  infinitely  more  than  all  these,  let 
him  read  from  beginning  to  end  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Mac^onnell,  of  Ballinasloe, 
before  the  Commons'  Committeo  of  18^5  x 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  magi^ 
traieM^  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
grand  juries^  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  illegal  toUSf  and  other  illegal  charges, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  tUhe$* 
He  will  find  there — it  is  not  safe  to  tell 
him  what  he  will  find :  let  him  read  for 
himself. 


T^ 


*  Amu,  p.  147. 


« Among  the  minor  proceedings  of  the 
last  session  relative  to  Ireland,  none  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hume's  mo- 
tion concerning  the  Irish  church,  and  Iha 
debate  to  which  it  gave  rise 

As  this  was  only  a  motion  for  inquiry, 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  give  any  opi- 
nion on  the  expediency  of  a  revision  of 
the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland :  a 
large  subject,  and  one  upon  which  we 
shall  have  other  opportunities  of  stating 
our  opinions,  at  greater  length  than  our 
limits  would  have  enabled  us,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  afford.  We  shall 
content  ourselves,  then,  with  an  es^a  mi  na- 
tion of  the  grounds,  on  which  the  House 
resolved,  that  there  was  no  need  of  in- 
quiry. 

The  only  speaker  against  the  motioa 
(Mr,  Peel  said  but  a  few  words)  was  Mr. 
Canning.  His  arguments  wac^  two.  One 
was,  tbftt  a  reTiaio»  of  the  Irish  Chuicb 
Establishmeot  was  contrary  to  the  Union: 
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The  other  consisted  in  calling  the  church 
^▼enues  pro|>eWy,  in  denouncing  all  in- 
terference with  ibem  as  spo/ta^to/i,  and 
aSirming  that  the  House  might,  with 
equal  right,  seize  upon  tbe  lay  tithps,  and 
the  property  of  corporations.  To  these 
Arguments  Mr.  Canning  added  (what  is 
.t^f*en  more  effectiye  than  argument)  vitu- 
peration :  '*  he  had  never  heard  a  principle 
**  )«o  base  propounded  for  consideration 
^'  in  that  House*." 

The  first  argument  is  defective  in  two 
"ways:  in  the  first  place^  because,  as  was 
Temarked  by  Sir  Francis  Burdetf '  m  his 
pointed  answiir'to  Mr.  Canning,  the  Act 
of  Union  is  not  a  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians ;  in  the  next  place,  because,  sup- 
posing it. were  so,  the  opponents  of  the 
motion  failed,  on  their  own  shewing,  in 
making  it  out  to  be  a  viohition  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a  mockery,  to  say,  that,  in 
merely  enacting  that  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  should  be  united  in  one 
J  Protestant  Episcopalian  church,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws,  it  was  ever  intended 
to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  legislature  from 
introducing  any  reform  into  either,  which 
might  render  it  more  conducive  to  its 
object,  or  to  the  good  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Peel  attempted  to  bolster  up  this  flimsy 
argument,  oy  referring  to  that  aklicle  of 
the  Union  by  which  it  wa^  provided,  that 
the  Irish  bishops  should  succeed  in  a  cer- 
tain order  to  seats  in  Parliament :  this  he 
called  recognizing  the  number  of  bishops  ; 
and  so  it  was:  recognizing  the  actual 
number;  recognizing  it  as  being  the 
,  actual  number:  but  not  surely  as  a  num- 


completely  demotished  ia  the  mMtarly 
speech  pf  Mr.  Brougham,  who  poiatad 
out  the  inherent  disiti net  ions  between  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  and  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  consequent  inapplicability 
of  such  a  term  as  spoliation  to  any  mem* 
sure  for  regulattne  their  amoant.  Spoli«<* 
tion, — whatever  be  meant  by  spoliatioa, 
must  at  any  rate  be  spoUatioo  of  aoaie- 
body,  Thit  apoliation  in  question,  if  sttch 
it  is  to  be  called,  would  not  be  apoliatioa 
of  the  present  incumbents,  sine*  it  was 
proposed  to  leave  their incom«luiitouelied: 
It  would  not  be  spoliation  of  their  chi^ 
dfen,  or  heir$,  since  these  would  not  have 
got  the  incomes,  and  therefore  cannot 
lose  tbdm.  No  man,  no  person,  no  ac- 
tually existing  being  would  be  deprived 
by  the  propped  measure  of  any  thing 
which  he  has,  nor  of  any  thing  which  he 
\9  entitled  to  expect  Of  whom  then 
would  it  be  spoliation?  Of  an  ideal 
being ;  a  mere  imaginary  entity :  an  ab- 
stract idea :  a  name,  a  sound.  It  would, 
in  one  word*  be  spoliation  of  noMfy, 

Having  no  better  amments  than  thras, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Cannii^  ahoold 
have  had  recourse  to  the  old  expedient  of 
**  flinging  diri J'  Itis  theefaaracieriiticof 
a  bad  cause  to  resort  to  such  he^sa,  aa  it 
is  of  a  good  one  to  have  no  need  of 
them. 


BCOTLAHD. 

Scotch  Judicature  Bill. 
The  mode    of  administering  jnstioe  in 
ber  never  to  be  altered,  should  any  other  I  ^^w  country,  is  so  &r  from  being  what  it 
number  be.  in  the  opinion  of  the  legisla-  »  ^'g***  .*<>  ^i  }^^  progrew  of  improvc- 


ture,  more  eligible.  Is  a  law  to  be  con- 
strued as  giving  perpetuity  to  every  thing, 
the  existence  of  which  St  takes  for  granted 
as  a  fact,  and  provides  fot*  the  Conse- 
quences of  it  accordingly  T  If  there  had 
been  a  provision  in  the  Union  to  regu- 
late the  rieht  of  pasturage  upon  a  com- 
mon, or  of  cutting  turf  upon  a  bog,  would 
it  have  been  a  consequence  of  that  pro- 
vision, that  the  common  should  never  be 
|>toughed  up,  the  bog  never  drained  ?  If 
a  man  had  bound  himself  by  a  contract 
to  give  his  footman  a  livery,  would  he  by 
that  contract  hAve  debarred  himself  from 
ever  parting  with  his  footman  ? 
' '  The  other  argument,  which  turns  upon 
the  words  property  and  spoUothnf  tras 
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ment,  in  this  dispattroent;  is  so  slow,  and 
impeded  by  so  many  obstacles ;  that  it  ia 
matter  of  great  interest  and  inatrciction 
to  watch  every  alteratiop,  that  maj  ba 
called  for  and  effected  lu  any  part  of  the 
empire.  We  consider  it  a  duty,  tbei«- 
fore,  to  point  out ' wha^  has  Ueeh  done  by 
the  Scotch  Judicature  ict,  which  passed 
the  legifdatare  last  session,   ■ 

In  order  to  make  the  nuttet  iatelli^Ala 

to  an  English  reader,  it  will  hp  neceaaarj 

briefly  to  describe  the  judicial  esubli»b> 

meat  in  ScotUnd  ;  at  least  as  far  aa   re- 

,  gards  oivil  matters. 

The  Court  of  Session  at  £dinbargh«  la 
the  snprease  couit  of  cavil  judicaisireiy 
from  which  Jtheira  is  no*  appeal,  except  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  court  is  coaa- 
poaed  of  fifteen  jadge^  called  Iiorda  of 
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ScsKion,  and  one  of  them  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident. It  18  divided  into  what  is  called 
the  Inner  House^  and  the  Ouler  Home* 

The  Inner  Houm  is  divided  into  two 
eourta  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  called 
Ibe  First  dwinont  and  the  Second  divi- 
sian^  in  each  of  which  there .  are  five 
yadf^eSf  three  of  whoaa  form  a  quorum, 

ilie  Outer  Uouae  is  coinposed  of  the 

five  junior  judS^f  ^^^^  .^^^  whom  ^re 
lulled  l^rds  Ordinary,  lind  the  fifth, 
Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills.  The 
fott^  Lords  Ordinary  officiate  alter- 
liaiely»  each  of  them  a  week,  in  one  of 
the  eourtB  of  ih^ .,  Outer.  House,  where 
•causes  are  commenced  before  him;  he 
then  sits  in  another  court  of  the  Outer 
House  to  finish  the  causes  commenced 
during  the  preceding  week. 

There  is  also  a  jury  court  composed 
of  thrt*e  judges  called  '*The  Lords  Com- 
^  missioners  of  the  jury  court  in  civil 
<*  cases,"  This  court  was  instituted  in 
1815,  for  the  trial  and  ascertainment  of 
disputed  matters  of  fact  in  civil  causes, 
remitted  to  it  from  either  of  the  houses 
of  the  Court  of'SeBsion,  or  from  (he  Court 
of  Admiralty. 

In  the  country,  the  Sheriff's  Court,  the 
judicial  functions  of  which  are  exercised 
by  a  sheriff  depute,  or  his  substitute,  sits 
once  a  week  or  oftener  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  has  jurisdiction  in 
all  personal  actions  upon  contract  or  obli- 
gation, to  the  greatest  extent,  and  gene- 
rally in  all  civil  matters,  which  are  not,  by 
special  law  or  custom,  appropriated  to 
olher  courts. 

These  are  the  chief  courts  for  the  de- 
cision of  civil  causes ;  and  the  following 


bill  to  him  praying  such  a  removal,  upo.n 
which  bill  he  may  have  a  debate  bycOn^ 
sel,  or  agents,  touching  the  propriety  <^ 
removing  the  cause.  If  it  be  removed, 
the  party   removing    gives    security   fdr 

COAtS. 

When  a  cause  is  commenced  before 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  he  grants  his  Warrant 
for  the  citation  of  the  defender,  who  must 
put  in  his  defences  within  a  certain  time, 
afteir  which  the  cause  is  entered  for  debate 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary  for  the  week, 
who;  if  no  matter  of  fact  be  contested, 
either  pronounces  judgment,  or  takes  tff» 
cause  into  consideration.  The  unsuccess- 
ful party,  by  a  written  statement  called  k 
representation  (prepared  and  signed  1:^ 
counsel)  may  request  the  Lord  Ordihai*y 
to  re-consider  his  judgment.  This  i^ 
quest  the  Lord  Ordinary  may  at  onds 
refuse,  or  require  a  written  answer  W  Ije 
made.  If  he  adheres  to  his  first  judgment, 
he  may  prohibit  any  further  appltdatldn 
to  himi«elf  for  review;  but  if  he  oniit'  to 
make  such  prohibition,  the  unsticcessfkl 
party  may  call  for  a  second  review.  '  If 
the  request  for  a  second  review  be  refused, 
the  case  is  still  subject  to  review  by  t!ie 
Lords  of  the  Inner  House.  This  reiieW 
is  not  allowed  before  one  representatii^n 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  unless  he  dispenshs 
with  the  representation,  and  it  is  only 
obtained  by  a  printed  petition,  called  a 
reclaiming  petition,  similar  to  a  represea- 
tation.  The  Court  hears  counsel,  and 
either  refuses  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
or  requires  printed  answers,  in  which 
case  they  hear  another  argument  of  coun- 
sel, and  then  pronounce  judgment.  This 
judgment,  like  that  of  the  Outer  House, 


18  a  brief  outline  of  the  mode  of  pro-    may  be  re-considered  on  a  petition  from 


ceedin^. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  cases 
touching  infancy,  lunacy,  absence  from 
the  country,  the  elective  franchise^  and 
the  process  for  distributing  the  effects 
of  bankrupts,  tho  Inner  House  forms 
only  a  court  of  review  or  appeal,  and 
causes  are  ordinarily  commenced  in  the 
Sheriff's  Court,  or  before  a  Lord  Ordi- 
iiary  6f  the  Outer  House.  In  the  Sheriff^s 
Court  they  may  be  commenced  before  the 
sheriff  depiite,  or  his  substitute :  if  before 
bis  substitute,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  sheriff 
depute.  After  final  judgment  in  the  She- 
rin's  Court  the  cause  may  be  removed 
into  the  Court  of  Session,  not  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  with  the  assent  of  tHe  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  Billa,  after  presenting  a 


the  unsuccessful  party ;  but  a  judgment 
of  the  Inner  House,  concurring  with  one 
before  pronounced,  is  final  in  Scotland, 
and  can  only  be  reviewed  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  At  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, an  interlocutory  judgment  is 
open  to  the  same  re-consideration  as  a. 
final  judgment,  and  if  the  former  jud^ 
meat  be  reversed^  the  new  judgment  is 
open  to  the  same  review  as  an  original 
one. 

Here  then  we  may  have  seven  stages 
of  appeal  for  erery  Sheriff's  Court  cause ; 
for  every  Court  of  Session  cause,  sis,  and 
often  more.  1.  From  the  Substitute  to  the 
Sheriff-depute.  2.  From  the  Sheriff's  Court 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary.  3,  From  the  Lord 
Ordini^ry  to  himself:  and  this  consists  of 


e» 
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two'rtlow;  firit^thedelmtotoinduceWmlcireimMtiuicet  may  ■eem  to  require ;    famiw 
»o  consider  ^JuKher  be.ha»  ^-consider;  |  ^^^^^  '.LdS^Sr^Mir^S^e^W 

the  cftse  varies  at  every  turn,  new  ({aefltiocu  ia 
pout  of  law  are  started,  and  sosMtimcs  a  ficeali 
soorce  of  litigation  b  opened  up  in  the  vexy  last 
stage,  and  iust  wlien  vtetj  thi?ig  seemed  to  have 
been  brought  to  a  eondoaon. 

'*  lliia  system,  whidi  b  pecaliariy  bxatfal  is  % 
court  where  there  are  so  many  stops  of  reviov,  ia 
itself  aggTavatad  and  re-acted  upon  by  the  very 
circumstance,  that  sodi  a  repeated  process  of 
review  b  competent.  A  party,  benra  finally 
committing  himself*  endeavonn  to  fish  o«^  not 
only  the  case  of  hb  adveruxT,  bat  the  Imsic 
also  of  the  judge.  Having,  as  ne  thinks,  attainoa 
thb,  hb  statement  of  iacts  b  attempted  to  bo 
shaped  so  as  best  to  chime  in  with  the  iu|i|MwuA 
views  of  the  judge ;  and  even  then,  looking  pro- 
spectively to  the  farther  progress  of  the  cannortlaa 
is  done  in  such  a  way,  and  ond^  so  many  <|nnli- 
fications  and  reserved  implications,  as  to  leave  it 
open  to  put  a  new  gloss  on  the  mii|ter,if  thatsball 
be  found  necessary,  when  the  case  ultimateiy 
comes  before  the  Inner  House. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  successive  Jodgmrvta 
obtained  by  a  coorBO  of  pleading  socm  as  thiap 
though  often  leading  to  different  results,  are  not 
always  in  reality  at  variance  with  each 
They  are  truly  judgments  pronounced  on 


mdly,  thcdebateupon^e-eonsideration. 
4.  Prom  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  the  Inner 
House ;  in  which  there  are  two  stages  us 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary.  5.  Prom  the 
Inner  House  to  itself:  in  which  there  are 
likewise  two  sta^s.  6.  To  the  British 
House  of  Lords:  from  which  tribunal  it 
ia  frequently  necessary  to  send  the  cause 
back  for  the  tUrther  consideration  of  the 
Court  of  Session ;  af^r  which  it  some* 
time  finds  its  way  to  the  House  of  Lprda 
again. 

But  there  was  another  vice  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Scotch  Judicature,  if  possible,  ten- 
fold more  mischievous,  even  than  this 
iipiterated  faculty  of  appeal.  In  England, 
expensive  and  inconsistent  as  our  system 
of  written  pleadings  is,  at  least  it  has  the 
merit  of  ascertaining  before  the  hearing, 
all  the  questions  of  law  or  fact  on  which 
the  Court  is  required  to  decide.  But  in 
Scotland,  the  parties,  instead  of  being 
oompelled  to  state  their  whole  case  at 
once,  were  permitted  to  introduce  new 
aFermeots  of  fact  and  new  pleas  in  law, 
ut  every  inters  1,  down  to  the  last  stagn 
of  the  cause;  so  that  the  judgment  in  one 
stage  was  often  apparently  at  variance 
widi  the  judgment  in  another  stage,  and 
ettth  stage  might  form  as  it  were  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  ault.  Mr.  Ivory 
says,  that 

'*  Much  of  the  looseness  and  inaccuracy 
of  statement  at  present  complained  of  at  this 
cammenoemeat  of  a  cause*  is  to  he  attributed  to 
the  general  laxity  of  the  whole  system  of  proce- 
dure, which  pre^uls  in  the  practice  of  our  courts. 
Both  partieii  are  aware,  that  at  almost  every  stage 
of  a  long  litigation,  the  defects,  whether  of  their 
previous  statements  in  point  of  fact,  or  of  their 
previous  pleadings  lA  point  of  law,  may  be  cor- 
rected and  Buppkcd.  Kelyiog  on  this,  there  is 
not  unfrequently  in  the  outf  et  an  inclinatian  on 
either  side  rather  to  withhold  and  keep  in  the 
back  ground  many  of  the  facts,  in  the  view  of 
trying  the  adversary's  stren^,  and  of  bringing 
out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  important  points  on 
which  his  pleas  are  to  be  rested.  This  tentative 
sort  of  process  is  productive,  not  only  of  great  ex- 
pense and  delay,  but  has  a  tendency  to  involve  the 
case  in  needless  perplexity,  and  to  create  a  degree 
of  confusion  dimcult  afterwards  to  be  got  the 
better  of. 

*'  From  the  same  cause  many  actions  are 
bfonght  without  either  the  |Mirsoer  or  his  advisers 
having  formed  any  very  distinct  idea  how  they 
are  to  be  supported ;  and  many  defences,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  set  up  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
procure  delay,  and  because  the  party  does  not 
liad  it  convenient  at  the  moment  to  give  that  con- 
sideration to  the  matter  in  dispute  which  is  es- 
sential towards  maturing  it  for  a  judicial  decision. 
The  important  facts  ore  afterwards  drc>t  in  as , 


tions  distinct  in  themselves  j  and  all  of  them  am 
be  equally  sound  in  the  legal  principles  on  wlucn 
they  rest;  alteration  and  reversal  having  been 
rendered  necessliry  only  by  the  new  almpo  im 
which  the  case  has  been  presented  by  the  psvtiao* 
"  If  a  system  of  pleading  could  be  deviaed^ 
whereby  parties,  l>erore  any  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced, should  be  held  finally  concluded  on  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  on  the  more  important  l^gal 
pleas,  arising  out  of  these  facts,  incalculable  ' 
fit  would  arise,  not  only  directly,  in  its  imm 
consequence  to  individual  suitors,  but  still 
jierhajw,  indirectly,  in  its  ultimate  effect  of  mt^ 
curing  a  settled  and  well-defined  syatem  of  law« 
There  would  no  longer,  as  at  present,  be  a  aesm- 
ing  conflict  in  the  successive  uiterlocutocs  pto- 
nounced  even  by  one  and  the  same  jodgo;  bc^t 
besides,  the  final  sentence  of  that  judge,  wbrn 
submitted  to  review,  would  much  sefdoner  be 
altered ;   and  a  result  equally  beneficial  augl*t 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  court  of  fahst  report. 
A  very  shght  attention  to  the  caaes  which  occur 
in  practice  must  convince  every  one,  thai  it  ia 
not  in  the  abstract  principles  of  law,  aa  a|ipli* 
cable  to  a  settled  state  of  nets,  that  differsacm  of 
opinion  usually  arises,  but  in  the  diibreat 
which  suggest  themselves  to  diflbrent  minds  ia 
gard  to  an  unsettled  state  of  facts,  as  presented  in 
die  long,  confused,  and  contradictory  pleading  of 
parties/'—"  The  number  and  extent  of  oar  wite- 
ten  pleadings  is  at  pre^at  a  vciy  serioQa  •vfl» 
Were  business    conducted  as  it  ought    to    be, 
they  must  be  admitted,  at  the  very  least,  to  be 
useless ;  for  surcdy  if  a  case  be  once  stated  fvOy 
and  accurately,  there  cannot  be  any  ner^aslfy  £ar 
reiterating  the  statement  in  one  pleading  alber 
another,  until  the  judge's  table  aboolutely  gcomia 
under  the  burden  of  the  records.     Yet,  in  pvitnc 
of  fact,  if  almost  any  one  process  be  taken  op 
and  examined,  the  written  pleadings    will    be 
found,  in  the  shape  of  aqpunentive 
dences  on  the  grounds  of  action,  i 
nutcs,  representations,   petitions,    mi 
&lC.,  to  bo  nothing  mooQ  ftom  Vim'  i**g  to 
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tkas  an  imiiitempied  series  of  T«jpetitioQS>  in 
which,  most  frequently,  little  more  is  done  thaa 
serving  up  the  same  identical  argument  under  a 
different  airangement  of  its  heads*.*' 

Seven  or  more  stages  of  appeal  I  The 
parlies  pat  to  the  expeoce  of  prvniing  the 
statement  of  their  diffecaoces !  with  an 
almost  interminable  faculty  of  starting 
new  causes  of  action  and  new  defences, 
and  of  pursuing  the  new  game  through  all 
tlw  stages  which  had  occupied  the  chase 
of  the  old  !  Mr.  Cook,  bowerer,  (one 
of  tbe  persons  consulted  by  the  Com  mis- 
noners  appointed  by  Parliament  to  in- 
quire  into  the  matter,)  '*  most  highly  &p- 
**  predates*'  this  system,  and  considers 
**  that  erery,  the  itiost  minute  alteration, 
«<  ought  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  pos- 
**  sible  caution."  And  Mr.  Chalmer,  ano- 
ther of  the  persons  consulted,  says,  *^  the 
'*  form  of  proceeding  long  established  in 
**  Scotland  appears  to  me  fully  sufficient  to 
**  attain  the  ends  of  justice,  wUh  dispaiuh 
**•  tmd  advantage  to  the  sfotorf." 

Fortunately,  the  legislature  has  come  to 
a  different  conclusion  ;  and  though  Parlia- 
ment has  not  sufficient  resolution  or  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  to  establish  an 
entirely  new  system,  they  are  willing  as 
far  as  posible  to  palliate  the  mischiefs  of 
the  old« 

Tbe  main  object  of  the  bill  is  to  com- 
pel the  parties  to  give  in  before  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cause,  a  complete  and  definite 
statement  of  the  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween them,  instead  of  allowing  them  as 
heretofore  to  start  new  facts  and  new 
pleas  ad  infinitum  at  every  interval  of  the 
cause.  The  obvious  mode  of  obtaining 
such  a  statement  in  the  most  trustworthy 
shape,  and  at  the  least  expence  of  time 
and  money,  would  be  to  summon  both 
parties  at  once  before  the  judge, — to  al- 
low him  to  extract  it  from  them  by  inter- 
rogation and  counter  interrogation,  in 
public,  and  himself  to  commit  the  whole  to 
writing,  as  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution 
for  felony  in  Englaud.  The  legislature, 
however,  has  chosen  rather  to  follow  the 
model  of  the  written  pleadings  in  our 
courts,  which,  though  more  likely  to 
bring  the  case  to  a  conclusion  than  the 
former  system  in  Scotland,  is  still,  fear- 
fully dilatory  and  expensive. 

The  pursuer   is  now   required  in  the 


*  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissiouera 
gppcwtied  Co  inquire  into  the  forms  of  process  in 
Clie  GoaiC  of  Sesnon,  and  the  course  of  appeals  to 
tJie  ilouae  d  Lords,  1894^    See  p.  160. 
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outset  of  the  caaoe*  to  set  forth  \m  piraee 
terms,  the  ground  end  exteot  of  hift  d»« 
mand,  and  the  defender,  all  the  iaXmem 
both  dilatory  and  peremptoty»  od  wliicli 
he    means    to   rely.      Wbua  the  Lorid 
Ordinary    is    satisfied  that  no    fartW 
disclosure  of  £actB  is  neceMiary,  he  is  to  call 
on  the  parties  to  declare  whether  they  «t^ 
willing  to  abide  by  their  respectife  Btaie4 
ments.    If  they  agree  to  do  so,  tbe  record 
is  made  up :  but  if  they  do  not  egieej 
he  niay  require  them  to  put  ia  a  conda-' 
scendenoe  and  answer,  or  muttial  coin 
descences,  containing  a  final  statemeola 
This  final   statement  each  party  isi.to 
revise,  and  make  the  jieeessary  alieralioiBi 
to  meet  the  opposite  avementa;:ttnd> at 
these  revised  pleadings,  there  is  to  be> « 
concise  note  signed  by  qounieU— -Uen^  i» 
enough  to  occupy  thelawyers  iqaoy  ^meeks^ 
with  what  the  judge,  if  the .  parties  weMi 
called  before  hin^,  could  often  do  iu  half  ant 
hour. — Where  facts  are  disputed,  ine  Iiordr 
Ordinary  may  give  such  orders.  for>4h<i 
ascertainment  of  them  aa  he  tbiakaiiV 
or  remit  them  for  inveaUgi|tioe  .hy^tte 
jury  court.    The  parties  are  then  («heii> 
the  facts  HAve  been  escertained),  eaUed* 
for  judginent,.  ana  upon^  that  oocaaiotu 
may  be  further  heard*  ..' 

The  bill  rednces  the  nnmber  of  Lordv 
to  form  a  court  for.  each  of  tbe  iimMim* 
of  th^  Inner  House  from  fiv«.to  foar,  andi 
increases  the  number  of  the  Lords  Ovfr' 
dinary  from  five  to  seven.  In  cases  of 
difficulty,  it  also  enables  the  Lords  oC, 
Session  to  order  a  hearing  in  the  presenoo' 
of  their  whole  number;  instead  of  oAe, 
division  seeing,  as  formerly,  for  the. 
written  opinion  of  the  judges  of  tbe  other, 
division,  upon  cases  of  this  nature. 

Upon  an  appeal  from  a  Lord  Ordinary' 
to  a  division  of  the  inner  House,  the 
Lord  Ordinary  is  allowed  to  sit  and  form 
a  constituent  part  of  the  court  of  appeal* 
This  must  place  all  the  five  in  a  vei^  inwi* 
pleasant  situation,  and  not  afford  the  best 
chance  of  having  the  first  decision  re- 
versed where  justice  may  require  it« 

In  the  Sheriifs  Court,  in  causes  not 
exceeding  1%L  value,  the  decision  of  the 
sheriff  depute  is  to  be  final ;  but  causes 
beyond  the  value  of  40L  may  be  removed*' 
for  jury  trial  as  weU  as  appeal,  wiiich  was^ 
not  allowed  before. 

The  bni  then  proceeds  to  extend  theC 
class  of  cases  which  may  be  submitted  to  \ 
the  jury  court,  and  to  abolish  the  practice 
pf  each  party  furnishing  the  other,  pre-" 
viously  to  the  trial  with  a  list  of  witnesses^ 
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•:f>fmctiee  which  had  been  foand  produo-' 
tiTO  of  more  incimmiiieaoe  than  advaa- 

'..  Sach  are  the  principal  alterations  ef- 
feeteil  by  the  present  mtasure,  and  as  far 
as  they  gd,  they  are  in  the  main  beneficial ; 
Aey  are  also  interesting,  as  indioationn, 
dm  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  awake 
upon  this  most  hopelm  of  all  institutions, 
and  that  the  government  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  its  information  permits.  It 
is  lamentable,  nevertheless,  to  think  how 
•mall  a  portion  of  the  evils  attendant  on 
okir  jurisprudence  these  alterations  will 
i^move,  .imd  how  few  persons  there  are 
m  the  lejlialatQre,  able  and  willing  to 
devote  their  minds  to  the  snbject.  Scot* 
lindf  howt^ver, in  her SherifTs Courtspos 
•essM  a  prodigious  advantage  over  Eng- 
land. In  them  to  a  certain  extent,  justice 
ie  weekly  brought  home  to  the  doors 
of  the  suitor.  If  six  out  of  the  seven 
sfsgcfi  of  appeal  were  cut  off;  if  but  one 
review  of  the  case  were  allowed,  and 
that,  upon  a  statement  of  facts,  drawn  up 
by  the  judge,  and  sent  post  free  to  a 
metropolitan  court,  th^re  could  be  little 
comprai^t  as  to  the  delay  and  expense  of 
judiciAl  proceedings.  As  the  subject 
passed  oflT-so  briefly  in  Parliament,  and 
as  it  will  require  A  further  notice  in  pur 
article  on  County  Courts,  we  shall  not,  at 
present,  enter  upbli  it  more  at  lengfth; 
we  must,  however,  seisd  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  developing  the  mode  in  which  that 
main  sttp)H>rt  of  civilised  society  may  be 
attained,— a  cheap  and  expckiitious  ad- 
mitfistration  of  Justice. 


FOREIGN    dBPENDENCIES. 

Cotonid  Trade  BUI. 
CoMCUftRiffa,  as  we  do,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  truth  of  Mr.  HuskisM>n*s  obser- 
vationa  with  respect  to  our  eotonial  trade, 
we  feel  ourselves  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  discussing  them  one  by  one,  and 
of  examining  his  speech  in  detail.  More 
•ooeptable  service  may  be  rendered  by  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
hia  measure  of  last  session  is  founded, 
and  its  probable  seaalts  in  practice ;  the 
«yre  especially  as  little  notice  is  Uken  of 
this  important  part  of  the  inquiry  in  Mr. 
HtiskissoD's  speech. 

To  investigate  the  probable  effects  of 
comrnereial  measures  by  the  help  of  scien* 
tifie  principles,  ia  too  commonly  a  ti^dious 


effort,  and  ia  felt  by  the  Honae  of  Com- 
mons as  a  task  of  peculiar  irksomeneas ; 
in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
distaste  for  accurate  reasoning  exhibited 
by  that  assembly  only  renders  it  more  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  expound  those  prin- 
ciples uppn  paper,  whicb  failed,  from  their 
abstruseness,  to  find  publicity  in  the  par- 
liamentary debates. 

The  proposition,  however,  by  which 
we  shall  begin,  is  by  no  means  alarm- 
ingly recondite.  What  is  wanted,  as 
the  end  of  all  commercial  laws,  is  the 
production  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
commodities  at  the  lowest  cost.  Now 
those,  who  agree  with  Mr.  Huskissoa, 
assert  that,  as  the  greatest  quantity 
of  any  single  commodity  is  produced 
by  dividing  the  labour  of  individual 
workmen,  so  the  greatest  amount  of  all 
commodities  is  obtained  wbea  each 
nstion  addicts  itself  to  such  branchtfs 
of  prodqction  as  its  peculiar  fadliiiei 
may  suggest. 

The  varieties  of  climate,  situation,  and 
soil,  afford  to  every  country  some  advan- 
tages, in  the  employment  of  industry,  not 
possessed  by  others.  By  making  use 
of  such  advanti^ges,  not  only  will  a  coun- 
try contribute  its  greatest  power  in  the 
production  of  wealth,  but  will  obtain  the 
greatest  share  of  wealth  for  its  own  en- 
joyment. Suppow,  for  instance,  the  slk 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  a  capital  of  l,000,OOOL  If  the 
facilities  possessed  by  France  for  the 
raisihg  of  silk  exceed  our  own  by  25  per 
cent.,  it  is  clear  that  capital  of  the  value 
of  800,0001.  would  produce  the  sane 
amount  of  silk  in  France,  with  the  Bridsh 
capital  of  1,000,0001.:  it  follows,  then 
(since  the  produce  of  the  aame  amoaats 
of  capital, other  things  remaining  the  same, 
must  exchange  for  one  another),that  Great 
Britain,  by  employing  /our-fiftha  of  thia 
capital  in  the  production  of  other  aitidcB 
for  which  a  demand  might  exist  in  Fraaea, 
and  for  whose  production  that  oooatrv 
possessed  inferior  fadlitiea  to  bcfaris 
would  obtain  the  same  amount  of  adk. 
and  set  free  M,000l.  worth  of  cephaL  to 
be  employed  in  other  braochas  of  in- 
dustry. The  consumers  of  ailk  would 
then  obtain  the  aame  quantity  as  befonw 
at  fouNfifths  of  the  former  cost,  rstaamag 
the  remaining  fifth  for  the  satisfactioa  of 
other  wants ;  and  that  not  only  witkoct 
injuring,  but  with  a  similar  adi 
the  French  producer. 
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The  infmncse  18  both  obfioiis.  ancl 
ntisfactory:  it  is,  that  ev^  nation 
deriYes  the  greatest  benefit  by  the  ^epara^ 
exercise  of  those  facilities  which  aft,.9r 
accident  hafe  bestowed  upon  her. 

It  may,  howeTer,  be  objected  that 
France  might  possess  superior  faciliti|» 
of  production  in  every  article.  Woidd 
that  exclude  the  i  nter-national  traffic  f  % 
no  means.  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  (hu 
existence  of  a  trade  between  two  coun- 
tries, that  eaph  should  posses  over  t^e 
other  an  absolute  facility  in  the  prpducn 
tion  of  the  commodity  which  it  export^ 
but  only  a  ralative  racility  as  compared 
with  ita  power  of  producing  the  article 
which  it  importH.  Thus,  for  iustanc^^, 
suppose  England  to  be  desirous  of  im** 
porting  French  silk,  which  ^he  would  pay 
for  in  manufactured  cotton;  now  al- 
though both  silks  and  cottons  could  b^ 
manufactured  with  less  labour  in  prance 
than  in  England,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  would  not  be  the  interest  of  France 
to  confine  herself  wholly  to  the  9i4niiT 
facture  of  silk,  and  to  import  hei;  cottons 
from  England.  If  in  France  a  We  of 
silk  could  be  manufactured  by  50  days* 
labour,  and  a  bale  of  cotton  by  60  days' 
labour,  whilst  in  England  a  bale  of 
cotton  required  70  days'  and  a  ba)e 
of  silk  80  days',  it  would  ^  advan- 
tageous to  both  parues  that  a  French  bale 
of  silk  should  be  exchanged  for  an  Engr 
bsh  ba)e  of  cotton ;  because  France  would 
thus  receive  in  exchange  for  a  bale  of  silk 
which  had  cost  her  fiO  days'  labour,  a  bale 
of  cotton  which  would  4iave  cost  her  60 
days',  whilst  England  would  also  gain  by 
giving  a  bale  of  cotton  which  had  qosther 
70  days',  for  a  bale  of  silk  which  wpuld 
ha^e  cost  her  80  days'.  Thus  each  party 
would  safe  10  deys'  labour  by  the  e»* 
change*  It  is  manirast,  then,  that  so  long, 
aa  difTerent  countries '  poesess  a  difier* 
ent  relatiTe  facility  in  the  production  of 
the  various  articles  of  conaumption, 
commerce  will  continue  to  exist,  and 
erety  nation  wiir  be  able  to  i^od  some 
commodities  on  which  it  may  profitably 
employ  its  labour,  with  the  view  'Of  ex- 
changing them  for  the  production  of  its 
neurhbeura* 

Sfit  evfljn  putting  the  extreme  case,  in 
-wbich  England  should  not  ^possess  the 
ipeaoa  of.  poducins  a  single  commodity 
for  which  a  demand  existed  in  Fraqce; 
■  eommereial  intercourse  might  still  be  car* 
ried  on  between  them,  thropgh  ibe  inter- 


ifti^tion  of  a  thitd  country.  Conld  W9 
suppose  a  country  so  neglected  by  nature^ 
and  so  destitute  of  artificial  superiority,  m 
to  find  itself  outdone,  by  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  globe,  in  every  single  branch  of 
iodttstry,  in  a  degree,  too,  exactly  propor* 
fionate  to  the  cost  of  production  of  e^cb, 
and  absolutely  in  want  of  some  one  com- 
modity,, as,  hf  instance,  gold,*— an  etx* 
travagant  case,  indeed,  but  necessary 
for  demonstrating  the  perfect  truth  of 
the  hvpotbesis; — such  a.  country  would 
not  fa}l  to  trade  with  ita  more  fortunate 
ueifi;bbouff8 :  its  commerce  would  be  car- 
ded o|i  through  the  piedium  of  the  pre. 
ciotts  metal ;  at  any  rate  it  wouLd  pujN 
chase  gold,  though  at  a  greater  cempar- 
rajLive  cost,  with  such  commodities  ae 
were  in  request  in  the coi^ntries  exporting 
th^t  metal.  In  coosequenoe  of  the  abua^ 
di^ice  of  its  gold,  the  value  of  thatmet^l 
would  sink,  and  so  efford  an  inlet  for  iilir 
pqrtation  from  all  other  countries,  who 
would  find  their  gain  in  purchasing  i|a 
gold,  though  not  its  raw  produce. or  ma- 
uufactures.  Ey  successive  operation^  of 
this  sort,  its  trade  would  be  long  retained 
and  constantly  reproduced.  So  difficult 
is  it  even  to  conceive  a  case  where  natiopal 
interchange  sluill  not  exist  ^  and  imagiiuif 
tion  cannot  suggest  an  instance,  in  which, 
if  left  to  its  natural  course,  it  can  exi^t 
without  reciprocal  benefit  to  the  paciies 
between  whom  it  is  carried  on.     ^ 

It  is  clear  then,  that,  as  the  interest  ef 
every  country  will  incline  it  to  thpfe 
branches  of  production  for  which  it  is  b^ 
(jualified;  so  it  is  impossible  to  divert  its 
industry  from  that  channel  by  compulspry 
ipeans,  without  diminiiihing  the  aggregate 
of  its  revenue,  and  impeding  its  prosperity. 
What  a  country  is  forced  to  consume  or 
produce,  it  consumes  or  produces  at  a 
loss ;  at  least  to  itself.  But  a  forced  pro- 
di^tion  or  consumption  is  the  end,  and 
has  always  been  the  efiect,  of  most  com- 
mercial regulations ;  which  are  according- 
ly useless,  at  best,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
qierely  mischievous.  The  mischief,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  such  regulations  as  we  speak  of: 
when  once  imposed,  they  create  a  mass  of 
artificial  interests,  whoseexistencedepends 
on  the  s^ystem  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  whiph  are  swept  away,  wbeneyer'  a 
change  of  circumstances  or  the  prevalence 
of  the  general  interest  over  that  of  the  feWa 
gives  birth  to  a  change  in  ^he  cpmmiir'eial 
system.  '  £lerei  then,  is  e  strcood  sourcfk  of 
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evil  from  the  forcible  interference  with  I  sumer  and  tbe  roonopoUat*  cadi  inleresied 
the'  natural  coarse  of  trade.  To  revert  in  the  other*8  loaa ;  a  Bystem«  which  boU 
\^  6br  tbrrtier  supposition ;  if  the  French  sters  up  a  bad  principle  with  an  infiaiciAy 
^tks,  aft^r  a  long  prohibition,  were  svd-  vexatioiu  detail  of  duties*  drawbadca,  tmL 
denly  admitted,  without  restriction  in  re-  j  prohibitions,  and,  what  is  worst  of  atl. 


flpect  to  quantity,  it  is  clear  that  British 
^pifal  of  the  value  of  1,000,0001.  would 
-he  rendered  temporarily  useless,  and  must 


which  is  established  to  the  advaotage  of 
nobody,  and  the  disadvantage  of  aloHMl 
all  the  world.     Bad  aa  this  ayalcm  ia,  it 


tie  transferred  to  other  employments,  be-  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  alrooet  every  de- 
form it  could  be  rendered  serviceable  for  partment  of  British  commerce ;  it  faaa  — ' 
'fh^' purposes  of  production.  But  a  sud- 
den transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  capital 
iM  attended  with  great  and  inevitable  loss 
to  tbe^  proprietors  r  the  persons  employed 
hfki  Afe  unable  at  a  short  notice  to  ap- 
ply their  labour  to  other  trades;  they 
maiy  >Want  the  requisite  slcill,  and  oppor- 
iuuUitfd  inay  not  occur. .  This  effect  of 
the*rt9pea]  of  injurious  systems  of  prohi- 
Ufioti  has  been  urged  by  many  as  con- 
dtfftive,  with  regard  to  all  attempts  at  abo- 
lishing them  ;  the  evil  it  has  been  said  is 
tettaio,  the  advantage  doubtful.  But  the 
ol!9^<^<>ti  is  pushed  too  far :  the  evil  con- 
tibgeAt  oil  a  sadden  abrogation  of  such 
syslenls  T9  no  proof  that  they  should  never 
be  eh)lnged  ;  it  only  proves  the  necessity 
of  caution  in  effecting  the  alteration,  a  ne- 
odieity  not  more  obvious  in  this,  than  in 
dher  instances,  wherever  established  inte- 
reels'  rire  submitted  to  the  hand  of  reform. 
Tfaef  species  of  caution  which  is  called  for 
ih  cottimercial  reforms  relates  chiefly  to 
the  lime  allowed  for  their  accomplish- 
meat  We  have  been  taught  by  such 
ndltiplied  experience,  that  a  gradual 
chflinge  is  commonly  meant  by  politicians 

to  cloak  the  design  of  no  change  at  all, '  has  long  enjoyed,  the  right  of  eupplying 
that  the  phrase  has  jdstly  grown  into  di^  I  the  home 'market  with  ihrir  pecoUar  pro- 


nentlygovemed  the  colonial  policy  of  oar 
country,  and  in  our  opinion,  as  well  as  in 
the  opmion  of  almost  all  who  are  oompe^ 
tent  judges,  its  effects  oa  that  branch  of 
trade  haveeorreaponded  with  the  badness 
of  its  principle.  It  has  now,  mora  espa- 
daily  with  respect  to  the  West  ImKet, 
struck  root  so  deeply,  the  aioiater  iniB> 
rests  it  has  given  birth  to  are  so  firm- 
ly established,  that,  however  ohvioos  its 
bad  effects  may  be,  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  our  commerce,  with  thaaingiecx* 
ception  of  the  corn  trade,  in  which  every 
proposition  for  reform  is  encountered  hy 
a  more  strenuous  opposition. 

But,  however  vehement  the  stniggica  of 
the  West  India  interest  for  the  preeerra- 
tion  of  their  exclusive  privileges ;  thcie  is 
perhaps  no  instance  ot  monopoly  of  leas 
utility  to  those,  for  whose  ptolection  it  is 
supposed  to  exist,  or  more  snsoeptiUe  of 
speedy  and  aninjurious  alteration.  Wa 
propose  to  shew  the  truth  of  this  nsiMrk« 
by  a  rapid  review  of  the  extent  and  b»> 
ture  of  the  protection  afforded  to  tWr 
principal  export. 

The  West  India  interest  demands^  and 


repute;  out  a  gradual  reform,  in  com- 
meiva,  is,  for  the  roost  part,  the  reform  to 
ba  desired.    An  interval  must  be  secured 


dure;  to  the  exclusion,  if  neoeasary,  of  the 
produce  of  all  other  countries.  This  pri- 
vilege has  been  secured  to  then  by  an 


for  the  parties,  the  labourer  and  the  capi-  |  absolute  prohibition  of  ihe  prodoos  of 


taKst !  for  the  labourer,  that  he  may  turn 
hb  hand  to  a  new  employment ;  for  the 
capttslistv  that  he  may  choose  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  transferring  his  stock.  Time, 
however,  is  all  that  can  be  demanded ; 
every  thing  beyond  is  a  boon  granted  to 
the  uidividtial,  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
ma nity. 

'  Stieh,  then,  are  the  consequences  of  a 
restrielive  system  of  trade:  a  svstem  which 
pi^venlB  those  eonntries,  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence,  from  enjoying 
the- fall  measure  of  productivene^;*,  which 
their  separate  advantages  might  be  made 
to  yield ;  which  divides  the  community  of 
aaeheouatvy  into  two  classes,  the  con- 


many  parts  of  the  world,  and  hy  the  iss* 
position  of  higher  duties  on  thatofotben* 
and  more  particidarly  of  the  East  Indies^ 
than  are  levied  on  their  owa.  In  oonae- 
!  quence  of  their  carrying  trade  being  Ii« 
mited  to  British  shipping,  they  have  been 
funher  favoured  with  cenain  drawbacks 
on  such  of  their  produce  as  is  re-exponed 
from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  On 
West  India  sugar  the  duty  is  ^s.  per 
cwt. ;  on  East  India  378. :  the  doty  on 
West  India  ooffea  ia  6dL  per  ih. ;  ob  Bsst 
India'  Od.*  fiat  this  is  not  alt  t  im  c^  ex- 
portation of  West  India  refined  sogar  not 

•  Vide  Hane's  GoslssB  LawB^  PP**A  ^M- 
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obIjt  is  the  duty  returned,  but  an  actual 
b€M20ty  iV  paid^  amounting  to  Ssi.  per  cwt.'^ 
As  these  bounties  are  not  merely  nominal, 
since  large  quantities  of  sugar  (the  staple 
production  of  those  colonies)  are  annually 
re-exported,  exceeding  one  million  ster- 
iiog  in  value  according  to  the  official  rate 
of  valuation'f',  it  will  he  readily  perceived 
that  the  present  consideration  is  one  of 
paramount  importance.  The  West  India 
sugar  re*exported  for  the  foreign  market 
is  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  East 
India  growers,  and  is  nevertheless  disposed 
of  to  the  great  amount  we  have  mentioned. 
Hence  it  appears  that  West  India  sugar, 
though  charged  with  the  additional  expense 
of  its  transit  through  this  country,  is  en- 
abied^  by  a  bounty  of  only  3s.  percwt.,  to 
compete  with  the  produce  of  the  East  In- 
dies. Whether  this  Ss.  more  than  covers 
the  cost  of  the  extra  transit  through  the 
pons  of  thiscountry,  or  not,  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  determine  ;  that  question  will  be 
practically  settled  by  the  operation  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  8  bill,  by  which,  under  certain 
restrictions,  a  direct  traffic  is  permitted  to 
be  carried  on  between  our  West  India 
colonies  and  the  continent  But  the  fact 
is  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  pre- 
sent inequality  between  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing sugar  in  the  Elast  and  West  Indies  is 
not  so  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former,  if, 
iiideed,  it  be  in  their  favour  at  all,  as  the 
terror  of  the  West  India  proprietors  has 
ioduced  ihem  to  believe.  Precisely  the 
same  reasons  may  be  urged,  to  shew  that 
the  dread  of  competition  from  the  same 
quarter,  in  the  British  market,  is  no  less 
unfounded ;  and,  pushing  our  conclusions 
onward  another  step,  we  feel  no  difficulty 
in  deciding,  that  the  duties  on  East  and 
West  India  sugar  should  be  equalized  at 
the  present  moment — a  moment  peculiarly 
auspidous,  since  justice  mav  be  done  to 
the  C20mmunity,  and,  in  the  long  run,  ad- 
vaotage  conferred  on  the  West  India  pro- 
prietor, without  infiicdng  any  instant  evil, 
which  seems  worthy  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
cooat.  A  great  step  might  thus  be  made 
towards  opening  the  colonial  trade :  by 
widening  the  field  of  supply,  a  greater 
tendency  would  arise  towards  the  equali- 

*  Vide  Hume's  Custom  Laws,  p.  533.— A 
IkS^lMt  booBty  i»  paid  on.  some  sorts  of  extra-re- 
fined Sugar,  amounting  to  19s.  per  c^t. ;  but  as 
sagar  loses  weight  in  ue  process  of  rsfinemeat,  it 
is  noteasy  to  ascertain  what  part  of  this  sum  con- 
atitatea  a  bounty, 

t  Finance  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  Jan. 
1825,  page  295. 


zation  'of  prices  between  the  growths  of 
all  the  sugar  countries;  and  thus,  bdgin- 
ning  with  the  East  Indies,  we  might  end, 
by  a  succession  of  similar  measures,  by 
throwing  open  our  market  to  the  world. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  that  the 
present  equality  of  price  arises  from  the 
demand  for  sugar  exceeding  the  supply, 
and  that  the  increasing  produce  of  the 
East  Indies,  will  shortly  enable  them  to 
undersell  the  West  India  planter.  Should 
this  objection  be  grounded,  still  we  cannot 
recede  from  the  opinion,  that  the  present 
is. eminently  the  favourable  opportunity 
for'opening  the  trade :  at  this  time,  prices 
are  nearly  balanced  ;  the  accumulation 
and  investment  of  capita^  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess; and  before  the  iu<;reased  produce 
of  the  East  Indies  can  be  brought  into  the 
market,  the  West  India  planter  will 
have  had  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
gradual  transfer  of  his  capital,  should  that 
be  necessary,  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
and  wheat.  If  this  be  deemed  a  hard- 
ship, it  is  one  which  cannot  be  relieved  by 
Government,  without  inflicting  a  greater 
injury  on  the  community,  than  would  be 
averted  from  the  planter.  He  complains 
of  being  gradually  reduced  to  employ  bis 
capital  in  a  less  profitable  species  of  pro- 
duction; but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  higher  profit  is  obtained  from  a  forced 
overcharge  on  the  consumer,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  legitimate  ol^ects  of  commerce 
are  obtained,  and  justice  satisfied,  if  all 
possible  facilities  be  afforded,  whether  by 
granting  time,  or  otherwise,  for  effecting 
the  transfer. 

We  may  here  stop  to  observe  that, 
in  the  midst  of  this  outcry  in  defence 
of  the  West  India  interest  against  the. 
growers  in  the  East,  and  the  consumers 
at  home,  the  interests  of  the  inhabitant 
of  our  East  India  possessions  are  scarcely 
noticed.  Injustice  and  inoonsiderateness 
of  the  Government  and  the  British  people 
are  spoken  of  as  beiug  solely  exercised  to 
,  the  inj ury  of  the  West  India  colonist.  But 
j  is  all  the  injustice  on  one  side  ?  Have 
'  the  East  Indians  undergone  no  hardships, 
and  are  their  interests  of  no  account  in*  the 
detail  of  our  commercial  policy  ?  Have 
they  suffered  from  no  transfer  of  capital  f 
and  have  they  been  deprived  of  no  fa- 
Tourile  branch  of  commerce  ?  What  has 
beoome  of  their  cotion  manufacture  ?  The 
machinery  of  Great  Britain  has  enabled 
her  to  arrive  a*:  the  extraordinary  result 
of  competing  with  the  East  India  manu- 
I  4  M 
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faplurcir  in  bis  own  market,  and  in  his 


to  idmit  a  free  interooarse  beCweem  all 


ff^ji^  staple  pvoduotioa^  notwithstaading 
.HM.doupIc  carriage,  and  the  extreme 
fbeapaesB  of  Eaaftern  labour:  manufac- 
Avawjk  ^oUoiia,  of  (he  yalue  of  one  million 
lOAfrliAg,  are  annually  exported  to  the  spot 
.wherf)  the  r^w  ootloo  ie  grown,  andthia 
hranoh  of  maaufacture»  which  waa  the 
^x^flt  jsourco  of  employment  of  the  East 
jliMiia  i^bourariv  is  now  nearly  deatnoyed : 
bui  aa  tb«dr  interests  are  a  subject,  of  no 
fiOf^ciera  Kith  any  cWas  in  the  possession 
^f  ,p(iweci  their  complaints  were  not  heard, 
Xkty  if  t^rd»  yf0re  utterly  disregarded.— 
JU  is  .  raperved  lor  the  influential  pro- 
prietary of  the  Ay  est  lodiea  to  foioa  Uieir 
r^^oo^trancea  upon  the  public ;  and  the 
^ra  appp'^heiwJoD,  on  their  parly  of  en- 
iCPUiUering  Gompetition,  attracti  more  at- 
.taauoo^.io  the  legislature,  than  the  eoBa< 


our  colonies  and  other  countries,  for  the 
importation  of  every  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  such  countnes,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  all  colonial  produce  in  reiara. 
The  principle  of  this  measnre,  we  sbalt 
not  attempt  to  queslioo;  it  cannot  be 
questioned  by  any  man,  who  admits  the 
ueory  of  free  tmde.  But  the  principle 
is  clogged  wiih  a  proviso  **  that  the  im- 
"  portation  of  foreign  goods  into  the  co- 
'*  lonies  shall  be  madesufaMect  to  such  mo- 
*^  derate  duties,"  in  the  West  India  ports, 
aa  may  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
fair  protection  of  Briiish  productions  of 
*'  like  nature." 

The  latter  part  of  this  proviso  u  so 
iacongruops  with  the  plan  of  a  free  in- 
tercourse, ibat  we  no  longer  fscognise  the 
principle  on  which  the  measure  appealed 


ii 
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iflaiots.  of  the  East  India  manufacturer,  j  to  be  grounded.  The  system  seems  lo  he 
.yrhau  bis  market  was  destioyed. 
s,  'tQ,  letura  to  the  West  India  colonise. 
$U€h  Wiilg  the  nature,  and  so  small  the 
f eal  ^cacy  i>f  the  protection  afiford^t^  (o 
'those  cronies  by  the  roonc^ioly  of  the 
^itj^h  maAet ;  it.  seems  difficult  to  deny 
lh<s  expediency  of  withdrawing  it  alto- 
gether, within  a  very  limited  period  of 
<iiiviL  ThJ9»  however,  formed  no  part  of  Mr. 
J^uskisson's  measure ;  nor  do  we  venture 
to  blame  an  omission,  which  waa  pro- 
bably not  so  mufih  the  eftct  of  choice,  as 
C^  necessity.  The  clamour  excited  by  the 
proposal  for  equaliaing  the  duties  between 
4(a  West  India  and  Mauritius*  sugars-— 
a  mere  qtraw  thrown  up,  to  show  which 
way  the  wind  blew — gave  sufficient  in- 
<licatioin  of  the  species  of  opposition  to 
be  ifxpected  to  any  attempt  upon  ike 
VC'^d^'lg^of  the  West  Indians^  It  was 
pcobab^  deemed  more  prudent  to  begin 


built  on  the  mongrel  idea  of 
protection  to  the  home  trade  with  the 
liberty  of  importing  fosei^  goods  i«ilo 
the  colonies.  Whether  thin  be  poHMhIo 
at  all,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  maanea  pfo» 
posed,  will  appear  from  an  aoalysie 
of  the  effect  or  a  duty  <»  the  impor- 
tation of    foreign   commodities. 

The  operation  of  such  a  duty  must  l», 
1st,  either  wholly  lo  exclude  the  foreign 
commodity ;  fOr,  3nd»  to  admit  it,  to  thv 
exclusion  of  the  home  produce ;  or,  Sd,  to 
admit  both,  on  terms  of  equal  competition. 

We  will  begin  with  the  last  of  ~ 
cases.  Supposing  the  duty  to  be 
accurately  adjusted  as  exactly  to 
lance  the  superior  facilities  powtimil 
by  the  foreign  trader  in  the  production 
of  his  ast'de,  that  it  shall  come  into  the 
market  at  the  samo  price  aa  the  commo- 
dity produced  at  home ;  it  may  appear. 


by  concessions,  to  the  colonies ;  a  mode  j  at  fint  sight,  that  the  foreign  and 


of  operation  against  which  no  oUaetion 
4fan  be  raided,  as  we  confer  thehenefil 
without  loss  or  danger  to  ourselves. 
.  Hitherto  our  views  have,  been  confined 
to  the  principle  (for  we  readily  give  liim 


trader  would  exactly  divide  ihe  market 
since  it  would  be  indiffittent  to  the 
sumer  firom  which  of  the  two  he 
chased,  when  bo:h  soki  at  the  same  prtccw 
That,  however,  would  no%  be  Ibe  IWea. 


credit  for  acting  on  oney  of  Mr.  Hus-    A  duty  so  imposed,  in  taatanaonnt  tea 
iisfion*s    measures; — the    landing    idea      ^' i-i-r.?__   _r  .i._  r — ;_  __^ 

vvbich  has  guided  his  past  policy*  and 
\irhich  should  direct  his  future  opemtiona 
vf  ith  respect  to  our  colonial  trade.  We 
are  now  to  consider  the  practical  speci- 
-men  of  bis  sptem,  exhibited  in  the  ad 
gf  last  sesMOn^and  its  probable  results. 

The  career  of  free  tradp  with  the  colo* 
ni^  i3  bagun  by  an  act  of  concession^ 
It  is  proponed  fwith  certain  exceptions) 


entire  prohibition  of  the  foreign 
If,  under  these  ctrsnmatances, the  ' 
should  divide  the  market,  it  mnal  hn  ni 
the  expense  of  the  home  trader^s  niitntn, 
who  would,  in  conseouence,  he  com^ 
pelled  to  withdraw  half  his  capital  from 
the  trade.  This,  however,  would  wA 
occur;  since  the  only  reason  which 
could  induce  the  home  trader  to  wicb- 
draw  any  portion  of  his  capital,  autsa  bn 
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ihe  occarrtnce  of  a  glut  in  the  market, 
in  consequeoce  of  which,  the  price  of  the 
commodity  would  fall  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  atenige  profits  of 
stock  would  no  longer  be  obtained  in 
that  branch  of  trade.  Bat  this  occurrence 
is  excluded  by  the  supposition.  By  the 
imposition  of  the  importation  duty,  the 
total  char$^  on  the  foreign  traddir  in  pre- 
diieing  his  comitiodity  are  equalized  with 
those  of  the  home  producer.  He  can- 
not, therefore,  sell  at  a  lower  price ;  he  is 
prevented  from  glutting  the  market:  the 
tame  motilrea,  iti  short,  which  Would 
alone  induod  the  home  trader  to  withdraw 
any  portion  of  his  capital  from  the  par- 
ticular employment  in  question,  would 
prevent  the  foreigner  from  entering  into  a 
eompetition,  which  could  only  be  in- 
jurious to  both.  Such  a^diity^then,  though 
a  duty  in  name«  is  in  fact  a  prohibition. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  result 
between  such  a  duty  and  one  conceived  in 
the  terms  of  the  first  case ; — a  duty,  that  is 
to  say,  imposed  with  a  view  to  the  direct 
exclusion  of  foreign  produce. 

We  will  now  take  the  remaining  case«- 
tbat  in  which  the  duty  on  the  foreign 
article  is  so  diminished  as  to  enable  the 
foreigner  to  compete  with  the  home  trader, 
by  underselling  him ;  the  only  mode  in 
which  such  a  competition  can  exist 
What  is  the  consequence?  The  im- 
ported article  will  forthwith  be  brought 
into  the  market,  and  sold  at  a  perma- 
nently diminished  price;  and  as  there 
cannot  exist  two  prices  for  the  same 
commodity  in  th6  same  market,  the  home 
producer  will  be  altogether  excluded,  and 
must  transfer  his  capital  to  some  other 
trade,  unless  he  can  afford  to  take  lower 
profits  than  before.  That,  however,  will 
not  be  in  hi^  power,  unlett  hfi  were  pre- 
viously obtaining  more  than  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit ;  a  cirenmatanoe  which  can 
no  where  occur  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  which  assuredly  has  not  been  the 
case  in  our  mercantile  traflic  with  the 
West  Indies.  The  cooclosion  is  (and  it 
admits  but  of  little  qualification),  that 
with  respect  to  the  trade  in  manufactured 
produce — for  we  must  except  the  produce 
of  the  sot/,  which  is  regulated  by  difierent 
laws— there  is  only  a  choice  of  alter- 
na^ves ;  a  choice  between  absolute  free, 
dom  and  absolute  prohibition.  Either 
the  foreigner  will  undersell  the  home 
trader,  or  he  will  not :  if  he  underrel)  him, 
it  matters  not  how  much,  the  home  trader 


must  relinquish  hirt  business ;  if  he  do 
not,  he  will  not  enter  the  market  at  iltk'  * 
To  apply  this  principle  to  the  pHiiaSt 
case.— ^Mr.  Hu^kisson,  by  his  ptovin^, 
must  intend  one  af  three  thtngir  :^^iht 
crease  of  revenue ;  protection  to  Englteh 
manufactures ;  or  relmf  to  the  cokmi^ 
Increase  of  the  revenue  is  professedlf  iit> 
part  of  the  present  plan.  We  haveahewii 
that  protection  to  the  British  raanufiuUurelr, 
is,  in  fact,  exclusion  of  foreign  goods;  an& 
that  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Htt»- 
kisson's  avowed  intendons.  The  opei^ 
ation  of  this  part  of  the  measure  wifl  de- 
pend, therefore,  on  the  amount  of  dutkfe 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  fot^'gk 
goods  into  the  'W^est  India  ports,  fif 
the  duties  protect  the  British  nianUftiS> 
turer,  the  measure  Will  bo  nugatory;*  4f 
not,  it  will  effectually  relieve  the  cbkMite 
to  the  extent  of  its  provisions.  WeftM^ 
however,  that  the  majority  of  the  dudtti 
will  noi  have  the  effect  of  proteefin|{  ibto 
British  manufacturer:  this,  bdng  assure 
matter  of  detail,  it  is  not  within  our  titti^ 
potency  to  determine;  butwa  bopci  with 
Mr.  Httskisson,  that  his  regulattonir  will 
prove  beneficial  to  the  West  India  pliiiy^ 
ers,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  aii'm  f^ 
turn,  their  consent  to  a  more  etoll 
apportionment  of  duty  on  East  aa^  WM 
India  produce,  for  the  benefit  of  i& 
British  nation. 

We  are  willing  to  make  laige  allbw^ 
ances  for  the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Huskis9oa(\ 
situation  ;  we  would  not,  to  usci  th4 
good-humoured  remark  of  the  ChanceHd^ 
of  the  Exchequer,  '^ride  the  willing hdrie 
too  hard.**  With  so  mariy  of  the  ^hjttt 
interests  of  this  country,  all  pressing  f&c 
exemption  from  imaginary  dangers, 'oh 
his  arm,  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Hu^ki^soh 
has  a  difiicolt  game  to  play.  To  the^s 
embarrassments  we  readily  attribute  mtfdi 
of  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  hh  m^#- 
sures:  but  we  lament  that  such  shduld 
be  the  influence  of  the  manufhcturera, 
or  the  weakness  of  the  administniAon, 
that  this  measure  for  colonial  relfeT, 
should  bo  enervated  or  encumbered  with 
the  schedule  of  protecting  duties ;  mo^ 
especially  in  the  face  of  oonsideratibtts 
which  could  only  be  overlooked  or  un« 
appreciated  in  the  panic  engendered  by 
sinister  interests. 

Granting  even  that  certain  fbrefga 
goods  may  be  justly  excluded  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  fbi*  the 
protection  of    domestic    manufaeturey ; 
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Atete  coldnied  fdrn  t)  Fmall  a  p<SHion 
Dfffid  msrletFor  British  goodls,  that  the 
itfm^i^Jsrori'of ''fo*(*?gi  coinpetftion  there, 
ttdi^fd  scarcely  be  perceived  at  home, 
hb^er^tumoiis  it  mightprove  if  extended 
to  the  kingdom  af  large.  The  injury 
Whfch  the  'Bfilfsh  manafacturer  would 
slli^miT  from  a  remotal  of  all  restrifitibo 
otii  the  irttetfcdurse  of  the  colonies  with  fo- 
/«gn't!0untrifes,  is  a  groundless  exapgera- 
tfon'of 'pitiic  terror,  i^ually  in  defiance 
of  jiriticiple  and  experience.  The  eman- 
cipated nations  both  of  North  and  South 
America  d^rivfe  the  great  inass  of  their  im- 
ports from  G^reat  Britain,  where  they  obtain 
it]fe»m  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  and  so  ong  as 
Great  Britain  shall  be  able  to  sell  them  her 
manufhctares  cktctp — ^Ihe  only  lasting  or 
lt?*itrmafe  mdnopoly — so  long  will  she 
rdtttinrueto  supply  them.  But  the  condition 
of  'the  ^est  India  colonies  is  the  same 
hs  that  oF  the  continents  of  America :  a 
restriclion,  therefore,  on  the  importation 
df  foreign  articles  into  the  colonial  ports,  in 
fa¥otir  of  our  own  manufacture,  is  princi- 
pally nominal,  and  a  remoral  of  it  would 
l)ul  slightly  alter  the  established  course  of 
trade*.  If  the  restrictions  have  any  effect, 
if'catl  only  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  co- 
lonies ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  put  a  case  in 
A^hich  they  can  be  made  to  suffer,  which 
wilt  not  ultimately  affect  the  mother 
ccnintry.  In  this  respect  we  agree  with 
iWV;  Huskisson  ;  who  observed,  that  '•  he 
**''crfme  clearly  to  the  conclusion,  that  so 
**Taras  the  colonies  themselves  werecon- 
•*'^efTled,  their  prosperity  was  cramped 
"  arid  irrtpeded  oy  the  old  system  of  ex- 
^hifjion  and  monopoly ;  and  he  fell  him- 
self' equally  warranted  in  bis  next 
••''itiferfence,  that  whatever  tended  to 
•*  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies, 
"  could  not  fail  in  the  long  run  to  ad- 
•*■  van6e,  m  an  equal  degree,  the  general 
*^  "interests  of  the  parent  state*," 

In  spile,  however,  of  this  deliberate 
observation,  when  it  was  afterwards  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  Huskisson,  that  the  schedule 
of  duties  appended  to  his  measure  was  at 
variance  with  the  principle  he  profcj»sed 
td  act  Upon,  what  was  his  reply  I  We 
\^\  not  charge  him  with  deliberately 
enk-rtaining  the  opnion  it  conveys;  but 
We  cannot  help  quoting  his  answer,  as 
a^pt-citnen  of  the  parliamentary  method 
of  substituting  words  for  ideas,  where 
softfeihihg  must  be  said,  but  where  the 

•  yfiito,  p.  *J8d. 
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only  thing 'that  can  be  said  to' t&e  ptfi^ 
pose,  must  be  kept  in  the  back  grooEid. 
In  reply,  then,  to  the  objection,  be  ol>- 
served,  that  **  If  he  placed  ilie  colooie» 

on  a  footing  with  the  United  Kingdom, 

he  saw  no  fair  ground  for  complmnl*.'* 

By  this  sleight  of  tongue,  which  has 
been  called  *'  the  fallacy  of  fakt  amwoia^ 
'*  turns,**  Mr.  Huskisson  would  persuade 
the  colonists  that  the  situation  of  (jiteal 
Britain  forms  a  maximum  of  felidtj, 
which  other  countries  cannot  reaaooablj 
wish  to  exceed. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  that  qoeation 
here,  which,  indeed,  we  are  glad  to  believe 
is  now  a  work  of  supererogatioot.  We 
shall  be  satisfied  with  observing,  that  the  si- 
tuations of  the  colonies  and  Great  Biilaia 
is  77oUhesame.  It  is  true,  that  foreign  ma- 
nufactures are  excluded  from  the  ports  of 
both  by  duties  of  the  same  kind;  but 
the  effect,  however  similar  in  appeaniDoe^ 
is  widely  different  in  fact.  Were  the 
ports  of  I  his  great  manufacturing  couatrj 
thrown  open  to  those  foreign  goods,  m 
which  she  ]>rinoif>any  eboun^  eoiie 
would  be  imported ;  by  her  capabitify  of 
underselling  the  foreign  producer  her  in- 
habitants would  still  have  an  ualimiled 
supply,  at  a  price  unincreased  by  any 
duty.  The  West  India  colonice,  oa 
the  contrary,  are  destitute  of  maoofecw 
tures.  Such  as  ihe^  stand  in  need  ol^ 
they  import  from  Great  Britain  ;.or  now^ 
we  suppose,  in  aome  instances,  from 
foreign  countries:  but  in  both  cases 
charged  with  doty  J. 

Here  then  is  the  distinction  *  so  to  ee 
it  affects  the  British  consumer,  the  duty  is 
nugatory ;  in  tlie  colonies  it  is  paid  to 
the  last  penny. 

But  there  is  a  further  qualificarion  of 
this  part  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  bill,  whicfi 
afiects  us  with  more  surprise ;  hiasfnocli  as 
it  can  only  be  imputed  to  misuken  view« 
of  the  subject,  or  to  the  infiuence  of  % 
low  national  jealousy,  of  which  the  exis- 
tence could  not  hare  been  suspected  in 
the  minds  of  those  distinguished  persons 
who  control  the  finances  and  commert^ 
of  our  country. 

The  first  measure  of  the  nre«Gnt  minis- 
tors  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  oo» 
lonial  trade$  was  followed  by  one  of  no 
opposiie  tendency  from  the  Americma 
Govarament,  sufficiently  foolish  tn  itself^ 

•  j4nte,  p.  S94.  t  AnU»  p.  IS. 
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baf  whkh  was  met  on  the  part  .of  Great 

Britain    by   a   still  stranger'  proceediog 

(considering  the  character  of  itrf  authors) 

— a  proceeding  too,  well  worthy  of  some 

remark,  as  the  principles  which  prompted 

it  are  still  defended  by  Mr.  Huskisson, 

and  may  be  traced  in  the  present  measure. 

The  United  States,  from  motives  which 

it  can  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  inves« 

tigate,  shortly  after  tlie  openiqg  of  this 

trade,  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  present  king, 

imposed  an  alien  duty  upon  all  British 

ships  trading  between  our  colonies  and 

their   ports,  to  remain  so  long  as  their 

produce  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 

colonies,  as  freely  as  that  of  England  or 

Canada.  The  effect  of  this  measure  must 

be  chiefly  injurious  to  themselves ;  for  it 

tends  to  raise  the  price  of  our  colonial 

produce  to  them,  without  raising  the  price 

of  their  produce  to  the  colonists.      To 

ourselves  or  our  colonies,  it  is  a  matter  of 

comparative  indifference.     But  what  says 

Mrl  Huskisson  ? 

"  To  meot  tliis  unexpected  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Statei,  we  were  driven  to 
oa«  of  theM  two  courseB— either  again  to  pro- 
hibit the  intexcoorse  with  them  altogether,  or 
to  retaliate  the  alien  duties  imposed  upon 
Britiiih  shipping,  hv  subjecting  to  the  like 
datiM  American  shipn  entering  the  ports  of 
our  colonies.  Neither  of  these  expedients  were 
in  themselres  desirable,  but  we  preferred  the 
latter*." 

Henc^,  therefore,  it  appears,  that,  be- 
cause  the  United  States  have  thought 
proper  to  fetter  the  importation  of  our 
colonial  produce  into  their  ports,  it  is  our 
duty  to  clench  the  restriction  by  a  similar 
proceeding  of  our  own ;  to  add  an  addi- 
tional sanction  to  an  injurious  measure ; 
to  make  what  was  bad  before,  still  worse. 
Is  the  measure  introduced  by  way  of 
punishment?  That  is,  certainly,  a  rea- 
sonable aim.  The  end  of  punishment, 
however,  is  not  revenge  ;  it  h  the  preven- 
tion, or  removal,  of  an  evil.  But  if  an 
evil  can  only  be  removed  by  the  endur- 
ance of  an  equal  or  greater  evil,  the  end 
of  punishment  is  not  attained.  Yet  such  is 
the  effect  of  our  conduct,  in  the  present 
instance.  We  complain,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  not  receive  the  exports  of  our 
colonies,  which  is  one  evil ;  whereupon 
we  deny  ourselves  the  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving theirs,  which  is  another  evil ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  by  stimulating 
animosities,  and  giving  an  air  of  import- 
ance to  these  measures  of  mistaken  poli- 
cy, by  putting  ourselves  in  a  passion — we 
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render  the  removal  of  the  original  iu^^ 
of  complaiii.t  more  difficult  tbaa.  mr|^ 
and  this  is  a  third ev:U  which  wbamvidacl 
to  the  other  two,  leav^  us  in  just  ibric% 
as  bad  a  condition  as  we  were  placed  i^. 
by  the  Act  of  Congress. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  tins  singular  step.o{ 
the  British  cabinet  the  more  eaf  neatly,  aini?9 
the  motives  that  dictated  it  are  still. so  frefh 
and  active,  that  in  the  very  bill  fvhipht 
forms  the  subject  of  our  examination^  a. 
proviso  is  inserted,  which  prohibits  this 
newly  emancipated  trade,  in  the  case  of 
those  countries  which  '*  having  colonial^ 
**  possessions,  shall  refuse  to  grant  the  liks 
"  privileges  to  British  ships,  unless  tlie 
king  in  council  shall  deem  it  expedient 
to  dispense  with  this  condition.  If  th^ 
object  of  the  measure  be  commercial,  we 
repeat  that  tliis  clause  is  worse  than  usje- 
less;  if  political,  we  regard  it  with  aver*, 
sion,  as  a  system  of  injurious  reprisals. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  is  the 
result  of  the  principal  provision  in  thia 
much  talked  of  measure  of  relief— wbitt 
is  the  actual  amount  of  benefit  which  it  is 
likely  to  confer  upon  the  oobnies  ?  Thii 
answer  to  this  question  dependsi  as  w* 
have  before  observed,  upon  the  solution 
of  another :  Are  the  duties  on  importation 
in  the  colonial  ports,  so  moderate,  as  to, 
enable  the  foreign  exporter  to  undersell 
the  British,  in  the  colonial  market }  It 
yes  (as  we  incline  to  think),  we  hail  th» 
measure  as  a  happy  step  in  the  care^  of 
free  trade;  if  no,  .we  accept  it  as  an 
earnest  of  some  substantive  measures  to 
come,  when  the  removal  of  prejudice  s^U 
have  tamed  the  vigour  of  that  opposition, 
which  has  hitherto  so  triumphantly  en- 
countered all  atteo^pts  to  chapge  the 
system  of  our  colonial  trade. 

Those  parts  of  Mr.  Huskissoa's  mea<r 
sures,  the  propriety  of  which  exclude  all 
doubt,  are  the  act  which  ''.extends  to 
V  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  the  duties  and 

regulations  which  relate  to   the  British 

islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;"  the  provision 
for  bonding  goods ;  and  the  abolition  of 
the  oppressive  fees  of  late  levied  in  the 
colonial  ports.  We  touch  upon  the  first 
of  these  measures,  rather  witn  the  view 
of  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  oppo- 
sition arrayed  against  the  liberal  projecta 
of  the  minister,  than  for  the  purpose  of 
enlai^ing  on  its  merits. 

The  situation  of  the  island  of  the 
Mauritius  was  peculiarly  hard.  Originally 
a  French  colony,  it  was  only  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  that  it  became  enrolled  amongst 
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the  British  dependenciet :  belongiogf 
teitf<M  to  no  pAity^i  it  was  foreak^a  by 
all.  Sxcbpting  ka  local  aituadoa,  its  eoD« 
ditioii  reeembled  in  mott  respects  that  of 
the  West  India  islands;  its  produce 
being  principally  $ugar»  and  cultifated  by 
a  slaye  population.  In  spite  of  the  small 
amount  of  its  produce,  and  its  distance 
from  England,  the  West  India  interests 
demanded,  as  a  security  against  compe<« 
tition,  the  imposition  ot  a  duty  of  lOs. 

Cr  cwt.  on  the  sugar  of  the  Mauritius, 
yond  that  on  plantation  sugar. 
'  This  duty  was  felt  as  a  peculiar  grier- 
ance;  for,  unlike  most  countries  in  the 
aame  latitude,  which  may  change  their 
produce,  the  Mauritius  is  confined  to  the 
exdttsive  culture  of  sugar,  in  consequence 
of  being  annually  subjected  to  hurricanes, 
from  the  ravages  of  which  the  sugar  cane 
tsan  alone  escape.  To  remove  this  griev* 
ance,  therefore,  a  bill  had  been  introduced 
So  1834,  but  ngected  on  the  ground  that 
the  Mauritius  enjoyed  a  greater  freedom 
of  trade,  than  was  then  permitted  to  the 
West  Indies  That  pretence  having  been 
temoved  laM  session  by  the  measure  for 
opening  the  trade  of  the  West  India 
foloniesy  a  bill  was  again  brought  in 
and  passedf,  for  equalizing  the  duties 
t>n  the  produce  oi  the  Mauritius  and 
those  coloniei,  8och«  however,  was 
4he  dread  produced  by  a  possibility  of 
competition,  that  the  advocatea  fot  the 
West  India  interest  ware  on  the  alert 
egainst  even  this  partial  admiasion  of 
sugar  from  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

in  the  coune  of  the  debate,  att  ai^* 
ment  was  advaiK-ed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  which 
affords  a  sample  ef  the  ease  with  which 
men  suffer  their  opinions  to  follow 
the  bent  of  their  interests,  as  well  of  the 
dexterity  attained  by  habitual  practice  in 
the  art  of  torturing  facts  and  language. 
The  measure  proposed  was  One  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Mauritius'  planters. 
But  what  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear 
that  It  was  eontrary  to  the  wishes  of  those 
very  persons?  Such  was  Mr.  Ellis's 
aH>de  of  presenting  the  question  to  the 
home,  thatf  without  stating  that  fact  in 
terms,  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  from 
the  eXpnessiod.  But  Mr.  Ellis  shall  speak 
for  himself. 

'"  He  would  nquMt,"  be  taid,  **  his  light  hon. 
friend  would  have  the  goodness,  before  bebroaght 
in  his  Mil,  to  lay  before  &e  house  the  podtion  of 
dielakaUtsats  of  the  MaaHdos,  agamtt  plrngkig 
thamm  tks  foatmg  pf  a  Wmt  India  eoUnp*:' 

*  Ani0,  p.  99t.  The  hSMk^-  obsetnuion  was 
uftcrwards  repeated  by  Mr.  Benial,  ante,  p.  500. 


Mr.  Ellis  cannot  mean  thai  Ae  inhft- 
bitants  of  the  Mauritius  were  desirous  of 
never  being  admitted  to  the  privilqgea  of 
the  West  India  colonies,  whmlner  thof 
might  at  any  (tme  beosme  .*  and  yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  attach  any  other  significmtion 
to  the  words ;  for  if  he  only  meen,  thai 
the  iQhabitants  of  the  Manritiua  petitioned 
against  being  put  on  the  (potiog  on 
which  the  West  India  colonies  stood  in 
18M,  how  does  it  follow  that  they  an 
not  desirous  of  being  put  on  the  sune 
footing  with  those*  colonies,  as  they  now 
stand,  after  the  alteration  efibcted  bv  the 
present  measure  t  Upon  refierring,  how- 
ever, to  the  petitions  from  the  Morttiiis 
from  1816  up  to  IS94  inclusive,  we  have 
no  where  beert  able  to  find  any  prayer 
against  their  being  put  on  the  fooiii^  of 
a  West  India  colony ;  the  dired  itaaoett 
of  all  is  to  be  put  so  far  on  the  same  toot* 
ing,  as  to  have  the  Mauritius'  produce 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  India  plantations. 
'The  following  Is  a  specimen  of  their  laft- 
guage:— 

"  Una  favaor  que  aoua  oaooa  rfrhsaur  da  votia 
A.  &.,  est  la  reaction  (les  dxaits  siqipect^  oa 
Angleterre  par  Ics  deoi^  pcoroBaiit  da  aotm 
aol,  as  nbfaae taaa  qua  payent  las  bbiiteda aa»- 
blaUe  natora  profeaaat  dea  aalwjs  oolenea  M 
la  Onukde  Bietagaa.''^(Fipsis  seiatsif  la  the 
Colonial  Trade  of  Manritins,  p.  lO 

Was  Mr.  Ellis  misled  bj  the  tide  of 
the   first  petidon    of  July    M,    1810» 
**  agaimi  Being  suigeeted  to  ikt  rtgJaiiam 
ofuie  ootonial  trade  f     Had  he  read  that 
petition,  he  would  have  seen   dial  its 
praver  was  simply  that  the  proUbhioa 
against  trading  with  other  countries,  then 
in    force  in  tne  West  India  ooloaies^ 
should  not  be  extended  to  the  Blaori- 
tius.—- The  real  question,    however,    b 
not  merely,  as  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  take 
for  grantea,    whether  the  admiasioQ  of 
Mauritius*  sugar  into  the  British  markst, 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  West  India 
proprietor ;  but  (omitting  the  consumcrSs 
interest)  whether  the  injury  suvtained  hw 
the  West  Indies,  from  its  admiaaion,  would 
be  greater  than  that  inOicted  on  the  Mau- 
ritius, by  its  exclusion.  Let  the  ouestton  be 
put  in  these  terms,  and  we  have  little  doobi 
of  the  result ;  for  we  ane  fully  convieoed 
of  the  truth  of  Sir  Francis  Buntstt*s  oh. 
servation,  ^*  that  it  can  be  no  way  advaota- 
"  geous  to  the  country,  that  the  intertHi 
**  of  any  dan  of  men  should  be  Kelsmtd 
•*  up  by  exclusive  privileges^/* 

The  aboHdoe  of^the  heavy  ' 

t  ilflli,  p.fe3b 
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ill  the  cbiotiiat  porto,  ii  a  measure  of  tiQ- 
mixed  Qtility  ;  as  is  also  Che  provtsioo  for 
extending  to  certain  of  those  ports  the  re- 
gulations of  the  warehousing  system.  So 
long  as  duties  shall  remain,  that  systeni 
is  indispensable.  So  soon  as  the  demand 
for  any  article  of  foreign  produce  rises, 
n'rise  of  price  immediately  ensues;  the 
prospect  of  high  profits  imparts  an  instant 
stimulus  to  exportation  on  the  part  of  the 
foreign  trader,  ipvhich  is  as  generally  fbl* 
lowiid  by  a  glut  of  more  or  less  duration, 
and  a  rapid  decline  of  prices  in  the  im- 
porting market.  Fluctuations  of  this 
kind  are  more  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in 
restricted  markets;  and  the  same  causes 
which  at  ooe  time  produce  a  deaTth,  at 
another  create  a  glut  of  commodities. 

Is  such  a  case,  should  the  importer 
arrive  too  late,  or  orerstay  the  market,  an 
immediate  sale  of  his  goods  could  only  be 
affected  at  great  loss.  Gluts,  however*  are 
only  temporary ;  and  8ho^ld  he  possess  the 
means  of  holding  over  till  prices  take  ano* 
f  ber  turn,  he  may  save  himself  from  ruinous 
loss,  or  ultimately  re-imbu^se  himself  al* 
together.  But  where  a  duty  enters  largely 
into  the  cost  of  his  commodity,  ana  is 
levied  at  the  time  of  importation,  an  imroe* 
cUate  sale  is  freonently  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. By  this  privilege  of  warehousing  his 
Siods,  that  necessity  is  prevented,  whilst 
e  payment  of  the  duty  is  secured*  By 
permitting;  him  to  bring  his  goods  into  the 
n[iacket,  in  such  portions  and  at  such  times, 
84  may  suit  his  convenience,,  paying  the 
duty  as  they  are  taken  from  the  warehouse, 
the  interests  of  all  parti^jB  are  consulted. 
Not  only  is  th^  revenue  secured,  and  a 
more  regular  ^nd  agreeable  supply  afforded 
to  the  consumers  ;  but  t}^  scope  of  those 
reveirses  is  greatly  narrowed^  by  which  the 
most  feasible  speculations  are  too  fre- 
qu^tly  attended^  in  consequence  of  rapid 
|iltenition8  in  price. 

^  The  advantages  of  this  part  of  the  bill 
are  so  fully  appreciated,  that  further  ob- 
servation is  unnecessary.  So  much,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  are  we  improved  since 
tbe  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Whatever  may  be  their  eflScacy,  it  is 
plain  that  the  measures  of  last  session 
affi>rd  a  hope  of  beneficial  change  in  our 
Colonial  system.  When,  however,  we 
apeak  of  change,  it  is  but  natural  to  ask^ 
what  change  we  purpose  to  effect^  The 
aiTOWed  object  of  Mr.  Hunkisson  is  a 
from  a  system  of  reciprocal  mono- 


poly, to  otie  of  etttitefteedom  of  Iradci^ 
an  highly  usefVil  and  Ittodable'objeot  ibv 
a  British  minister  to  professand  under- 
take ;  and  still  more  so,  to  aceomplish* 

But  is  this  the  limit  of  improvement  1 
When  all  this  shall  he  eflRjeted :  wheift  the 
nmber  of  the  Nor^  of  Europe  and  of 
Canada  shall  enter  our  ports  on  ihe  same 
terms,  and  the  sugars  of  tbe  Saat  and  of 
North  and  South  America  shall  compete  in 
our  markets  with  those  of  our  West  India 
possessions:  when  the  benefit  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  aionopoly  of  the 
colonial  trade  shall  ht|ve  been  exchanged 
for  the  privilege  of  unrestricted  oommecee 
with  all  the  world — vthat  advantages  wiU 
then  be  derived^  and  what  evils  suffered 
from  the  remnant  of  the  colonial  sysleei  f 

On  the  side  of  gain,  the  advocates  of  the 
colonies  insist  chtefiy  upon  three  points  t 
Goioaias,  say  they,  affi>rd  the  meaaa  af 
incieasing  the  inercantile,  and  thence  the 
naval  marine  of  Sa^^and  ;  th^y  furnish 
a  receptacle  for  our  delinquent  «ind  % 
refuge  for  our  pauper  population, 

On  the  side  of  loss,  all  that  need  te 
said  against  them  is  included  in  0ae 
word:  Bxpeme. 

The  object  is^  to  retain  the  benefit,  and 
discard  the  evil. 

With  respect  to  the  first  advantage-^ 
the  encouragement  of  shipping-^that  is 
sacrificed*  when  the  trade  is  opened.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  properly  considered 
aa  ant  itmn  in  the  present  account*. 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  derived 
from  our  colonial  dependencies,  aa  lecep* 
tadea  for  convicts,  and  drains  to  the  sur- 
plus of  our  population ;  in  whatever  degree 
they  may  be  entitled  to  the'  aamf  of  ad* 
vantages,  they  are  chiefiy,  and  may  be 
exclusively,  derived  from  oar  smaller  afid 
less  expeofi've  settlements.  With  lespeet^ 
to  the  lost,  m  tbe  shape  of  expeosui  thiA 
is  chiefly  incurred  in  maintaining  the 
larger  colonies.  All  the  gain  may  be 
derived  from  New  Holland ;  all  the  loea. 
is  endured'  in  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies. 

How  then  would  the  question  tfeand 
with  regard  to  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  t 

Iq  e;V9ry  respect  of  trade  or  finance*-* 
in  whatever  concerns  the  advantage  of  thit 
country — our  relations  with  those  colo«» 
nies  would  resemble  the  intercouiae  be- 
tween ourselves  and  independentaoaairifliL 
'  -    - ■-  '  -  ■ '  _^^^..^.^^^^^_^^_^^^^^.^^_^— 
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Ttle  difierence  would  only  consist  in  our 
tearing  a  heavy  part  of  the  expenses  of 
their  government :  a  difference  solely  to 
our  disadvantage.  If  our  commercial 
ietercourse  with  Canada  were  the  same 
as  with  New  York,  why  might  we  not 
as  well  consent  to  pav  half  the  taxes  of 
New  York  as  to  dismiy  the  charges  of 
governing  Canada  ? 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  enter  into 
a  statistical  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 
colonies,  although  it  would  be  useful  to 
ascertain  how  much  mone  is  paid  towards 
governing  them  by  Great  Britain,  than  by 
tb^roselres.  There  is  no  direct  account  of 
thefe  expenses  before  parliament;  nor  is 
there  any  method  of  ascertaining  them,  but 
by  a  laborious  selection  of  different  items 
fn>m  the  Ordnance,  Commissariat,  and 
^aval  accounts,  which  must  be  added  to 
the  papers  nominally  oontaining  the  ac- 
cent of  the  civil  and  military  expenses 
of  the  colonies,  but  which  <>nly  present  a 
small  part  of  the  latter. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  Canadian 
provinces  alone  have  already  drained  this 
country  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  mil- 
lions* ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
sum  has  been  deducted,  year  by  year,  from 
the  income  of  the  British  people,  forming 
a  tax  upon  thtir  profits,  a  check  to  their 
accumulation,  and  a  motive  for  the  trans- 
fer o(  (heir  capital  to  other  countries,  for 
DO  gain  to  them,  but  to  their  loss ;  it  will  be 
thought  strange  that  this  system  of  waste 
should  have  been  suffered  to  exist  so  long: 
although,  when  it  is  further  considered, 
that  the  whole  of  the  immense  patronage, 
produced  by  this  annual  expenditure,  is 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  British  go- 
▼€»nmentj  this  astonishment  will  probably 
subside,  and  the  reasons  for  «^tiLining,  the 
danger  of  attacking,  and  the  difficulty  of 
reforming  a  system  uniting  so  many  ad- 
ttne  parties,  and  supporting  such  ]>ower- 
fhl  interests,  will  be  more  distinctly  seen 
and  acknowledged. 

Here  then  is  a  point  for  attack.  The 
liberal  portion  of  the  ministry  have  de- 
clared for  an  ultimate  free  trade  with  Ca- 
nada; we  say  K  should  be  ultimate  eman- 
cipaHoiL,  The  public  mind  should  be  fami- 
Karieed  with  this  idea.  We  are  now  paying 
ar  heavy  tax,  in  the  shape  of  an  artificial 
jiHce,  on  the  bad  timber  of  that  province, 
mid  probably  half  a  million  a  year  for  the 
i^Hfehie'vons  patronage  of  appointing  its 
governors,  generals,  and  judges.    It  is  to 


our  advantage  to  get  rid  of  this  burthen, 
honestly.  As  much  caution,  therefore,  as 
may  be  needful — or,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  even  more;  but  let  the  burthen  be 
fairly  removed. 

The  Canadians  are  fortunately  quite 
competent  to  govern  themselves,  and  they 
are  tar  removed  from  the  danger  of  hos- 
tile aggression  on  the  part  of  other  states. 
They  are  not  in  the  condition  of  the  West 
Indians,  with  half  a  million  of  slaves  at 
their  throats,  and  do  not,  therefore,  stand 
in  need  of  the  same  protection.  They  have 
no  peculiar  interests  to  be  disturbed,  and 
have  no  need  of  the  same  indemnities'. 
Time,  also,  the  great  element  tn  all  plans 
of  extensive  change,  is  hen*  a  matter  of 
less  serious  consideration.  The  object  may 
be  safely  and  usefully  executed,  and  that 
without  any  long  delay.  Tn  short,  there  is 
no  instance  in  which  the  principle  we  hftve 
maintained  in  the  preceding  pj'cs  u  of 
so  easy  attainment  as  in  this:  had  we 
pursued  this  policy  towards  our  former 
American  colonies,  we  should  hare 
spared — as  we  possibly  may  do,  in  the 
present  instance — ^the  loss  of  much  blood 
and  treasure,  and  averted  the  hostility 
which  has  so  lately  ceased  to  e^ist  between 
ourselves  and  the  American  states.  It 
was  well  said  by  Mr.  Baring,  that  **  It 
'*  was  time  for  government  to  consider, 
*'  at  what  period  of  maturity  they  would 
"  be  fairly  and  honourably  ready  to 
''  allow  these  colonies  the  benefit  of  a 
'<  separate  system  ;  and  whether  it  woukl 
*<  not  be  wise  and  dignified  for  Great 
"  Britain  to  do  early  and  liberally  that, 
''  which  she  might  be  compelled  to  do 
*'  in  a  few  years  hence,  in  a  very  dif- 
"  ferent  manner!'.*' 


•^mAa^i 
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Negro  Slavery, 

Although  the  question  of  Nfgro 
Slavery  was  not  among  the  most  promi- 
nent topics  of  discussion  in  the  last 
session,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  becom- 
ing a  leading  subject  in  the  next.  The 
zeal  and  activity  of  the  abolitioni^ 
their  ill-concealed  distrust  of  the  intentions 
of  the  government,  and  tlie  alarm  and 
anger  of  the  colonists,  keep  the  public 
mind  so  alive,  that  the  first  teflot,  am- 
bitions of  succeeding  to  Mr.  Wilberfuroe '• 
mantle,  may  easily  succeed  in  re-prods« 
cing  the  agitation  of  1823  and  1824.  Wt 
shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  in- 
troducing the   subject  in  a  more  sob- 

t  Ante,  p.  «^. 
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staQtial  slmpe  than    that,   which   it  as-, 
samed  in  parliament,  last  ^ear. 

Betore  entei^ng  into  the.  question,  we 
must  remind  our  readers  of  the  course  which 
it  has  taken  since  the  views  of  the  abo- 
litionists have  been  directed  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves;  for  it  is  not  until 
of  late  that  their  attention  has  been  ex- 
teniied  from  the  slave-trade,  to  the  subject 
of  slavery  itself.  In  1825,  Mr.  Wilber- 
ferce,  having  strong  reasons  to  suspect 
that  Negroes  were  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced into  the  colonies,  proposed  that  the 
slaves  should  be  registered,  in  .order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  new  ones  were  im- 
ported or  not.  This  measure  produced 
violent  heats  amongst  the  planters ;  and,  in 
some  of  the  islands,  fatal  commotions 
amongst  the  Negroes.  In  Barbad,oes,  the 
slaves,  who  were  deluded  by  the  notion 
that  instruc^iotis  had  gone  but  to  concert 
measures  for  bettering  their  condition, 
trhich  were  resisted  by  the  whites,  rose 
and  committed  great  devastation's,  and 
were  not  put 'down  without  the  loss  of 
more  tkan  a  thousand  of  their  lives.  The 
qiiestion  slumbered  until  1822,  when  the 
M<)n8e  of  Commons,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  addressed  the  Crown, 
requesting  that  precautions  might  be  taken 
tbat  the  emignrnts  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  should  not  cultivate  their  grants  of 
land  with  slave-labour.  '  This  motion  was 
the  s^nal'fof  the  abblitiouists  to  resnme 
tbeir  e£R>rts.  Accordingly,  in  the  next 
aeiision,  the  tables  of  the  two  houses  were 
covered  widi  petitiotis  for  the  extinction 
of  sUvery,  sonie  of  which  were  couched 
in  the  most  intemperate  terms.  The  sub- 
ject agitated  the  pubHc  to  an  unprece- 
ikoted  degree,  and  was  bfonght  before 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr«  F.  Bux- 
ton, who  proposed  the  abolition  of  slavery 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  opposed  to 
Christianity  and  the  Constitution :  but  hb 
motion  was  superseded  by  the  following 
reaplaiions  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr-  Caning  :— 

f^  That  it  u  Qipedieat  to  adopt  efbctbal  and 
deds^ye  measures- for  melioiatiag  the  cunditioa 
of  tiie  BJave  popoladon  of  His  M^eaty's  co- 
lonei. 

<^  Thaftbroagh  a  detennfi^ed  attd  vifgbTOoa,  htit 
at  th^  awkie  time  judicioas  and  tenkj^rats;  «a*> 
forcemeat  pf  vxck  msasureS)  this  house  looks 


««t; 

period  that  may  b^,  cops^tont^  with  the.  yrtk^ 
rare  of  the  slaves  themselves,  the  well  being. 
Of  the  colonies;  and  a  faiT  and  eqnitahle'  con- 
sidenktien  of  the  stats;  of  pro^perty  thafsia."     ' 


forwMd  to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the 
eaatietsr  of  the,  smve  population,  such  as  may 
fstfpam  thetti  f6r  a  psnioipation  ia  fboae  civil 


o«U  te4jptiviJege»'  •  which  ■  ara  enjoyed  by 
otterdayeji  o^^ 

^y_ That  this  House  i^  annous  iW  th_^  acooip,- 
|filAimeirt''c^  thosif  purposes    at    the'  earliest 


'   Tfa#  Udminifltration  followed  np  thlt^ 
decision,  by  sending  the  resolution^  t6"alf 
the  colonies,  with  a   circular  letter  fed*' 
dressed  to  the  different  govemdrs^  direct-* 
ing  them  to  ^  r^commen^  to  the  cbloAid 
legislatures  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  carrying  them  into  efiect    The  strohg 
disposition  whieh  the  two  Houses  shewed 
in  the  course  of  their  proceeditigs  to  inteN 
fere  in  the  concerns  ot  the  colonies^  ami 
the  not  unreasonable  apprehensions  Enter- 
tained by  the  planters^  thatinsubordinfttlim 
might  be  excited  amongst  the  Negroes  by 
a  knowledge  or  misrepresentation  of  (he 
▼iews  of  parliament^  with  respect  to  the 
vkimate  extmction  of   skrery^  excite  ' 
very  violent  feelings*  throughout  nearly  ^^ 
the  odonies.    In  Jamaica^  the  Assembly 
threatened  to  oppose  interfeienoe  by  forc«^ 
and  even  to  throw  off  the  anihority  of  thd 
mother  country.     In  Barbadoes^  the  rt^ 
sistance  to  the  AiBsemblyi  though  exprcs^^d 
in  a -more  moderate  tone,  was  6i(0nlly^ 
decided;  but  the  violent  disposition  of  th« 
inhabitants  displayed  itself  in  dtoiohshing<- 
the  meeting-house  of  a  Methodist  hiisi' 
sionary,  named  Shrewsbury,  yrho  'waa^ 
driven  fron  that  isknd,  and  his  oongffe- 
gation  dispersed  ia  defiance  of  the  prow- 
clamation  of  the  governor.    In  Demetara,  - 
the  Court  of  Policy  refuted  to  take  «any  i 
measares ;   bat  the  slaves,  actuated  by 
a  vague   optnion    that   the  government 
had  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
for  thehr  emancipatioB,  rose  in  large  sum* 
bers,  and  were  not  quelled  nntil  afttri 
much  blood  had  been  shed  by  the  handa 
ofthe  military  and  the  executioner.  Amtp' 
ther  Methodist  missionary,  named  Smith 
(who  certainly  appears  to  have  entertaioed 
an  obscure  suspicion  that  something  was  in 
agitation  amongst  the  slaves— a  auspioio» 
which  he  ;did  not  communicate),  was  tried 
before  a  court  martial,  and^  io  defiaooe 
of  every  principle  of  law  and  yuUke, 
condemned    to   death.      The    sentettce' 
was  afiterwards  commuted  bytheKii^^t 
but  Smith  died  id  prison,  under.  joiroUnr. 
stanoM  of  gient  cruelty^  befove'iidviee  cC 
the   coBunutation- -  reached    i)iQ    ^ilony*. 
EUiot^..    finother     rnvNuonaryy^-againet 
whom  tilery    was  ,  not    a    shadow     of 
suspicion^  vra^,  imprisoned  for  fmying^m\ 
visit  to. Smith,  and  afterwards  ^UvwidonaA' 
hjs  mif^ion.'.  ;  .     . 

On  the    18th  of  March,  in  the  M* 
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To^dn^  yeiur  (1824),  die  subject  was 
af^ain.  broogbt  before  parliament  by 
ministers,  who  stated  their  intention,  ailer 
what  had  occurred,  to  try  their  plan 
of  improvement  in  one  of  the  conqnered 
colonies,  which  were  governed  immediate- 
ly by  the  Crown;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  selected  Trinidad.  Thr  regulations 
were  afterwards  to  be  extended  to  Deme- 
rara,  Berbice,  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and 
St.  Lucia,  with  variations  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Dutch  and  French  laws. 
With  regard  to  the  mtentioBs  of  govern- 
mefnt  towards  the  rest  of  the  coloniesy  which 
are  administered  by  their  own  legislatures, 
the  ministers  stated  thai  they  should  con- 
tinue to  admonish  them  to  take  tiie  steps 
reoommended;  and  if  their  advKmitiOB 
failed,  they  should  resoft  to  eompubidtt 
by  vexatious  taxation.  Bui  they  deeMnad 
to  agitate  the  question  of  d»eet  inter- 
ference. * 

The  regttlationB  designed  for  Trini*- 
dad  were  as  foBows: — ^The  proourlidor 
syndic  of  the  €abildo  of  tbe  town  df 
Port  Spain,  was  coi^rmed  in  his  aneient 
office  of  protector  and  guardian  of  tbe 
slaves;  the  commandants  of  the  several 
quarters  of  the  island  were  declared 
his  assistants ;  and  notice  of  all  actions 
and  suittf  against  tlkk^B  was  required 
to  be  given  to  the  guardian,  who  was 
obliged  to  attend  tiie  trial.  AH  markets 
were  to  be  discootinMl  on  Stmday, 
and  tbe  employment  of  slates,  between 
sun-set  on  Saturday  and  sun-rise  cm  Mon- 
day, wtfa  prohibited.  The  whip  was  not 
to  be  carried  as  an  emblem  of  au^ority ; 
the  ptaetic^  of  flogging  ferilales  was 
abolished;  andimprisonilieBt  or  the  stocks 
substituted;  na  male  slave  was  to'  be 
punished  for  any  ofienee  until  twenty- 
four  hours  afteif  iHs  commission ;  and  ndt 
more  than'  twenty^five  laitdie»  wera  to  be 
inflicted  in  any  iiistenc6>  in  one  day;  b» 
aecond  punishinenft  to  be  ordbi^  dnitil  the 
lacerations  of  the  previous  ioggii^  bad 
disappeared;  uid  no  punishment  wlUkt- 
ever  to  take  place  nnlett  one  person  of  free 
condition  wete  present,  besidss  the  per«m 
by  whom  it  should  be  peffofmed.  A 
ruled  book  was  to  be  kept  on  every  estntte; 
in  which  the  owner  or  noMkager  was  to 
record  the  punishments  eseeeding  t&|iee 
atripes,  the  number  of  lashea  hiflieted, 
the  reasons  for  the  punishment,  and  the 
iiames  of  the  persons  attending  it,  a  copy 
of  which  was  to  be  regularly  returned 
upon    dath    to    the  guardian  cf  slaves. 


through  the  commandant  of  the  qtmrfen 
To  encourage  marrhiges,  it  was  determin* 
ed,  that  if  two  slaves  obtained  the  consent 
of  their  master  or  masters,  and  produced  it 
to  flie  guardian  of  the  shives,  he  should 
give  directions  that  the  marriage  should 
be  solemnized,  according  to  the  rite  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  such  other  Chro- 
tian  church  as  should  be  most  agreeable 
to  the  parties.  Should  the  master  of  one 
or  both  of  the  slaves  refuse  his  consent, 
the  guardian,  on  appfieation  from  one  of 
the  slaves,  should'  summon  the  master  or 
overseer  befbre*  him  to  hear  bis  motive ; 
and  if  it  appeared  unreasonable,  or  if  his 
conduct  were  arbitrary,  the  guardian  might 
authorite  the  marriage,  notwidDtacdmg 
such  refusal.  To  prevent  the  disunion  of 
families,  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  tt)iiiried  slaves,  husband  and 
wife  should  not  be  separated,  but  should  be 
told  in  one  lot,  And  transferred  to  their  new 
owner,  with  their  children.  Tbe  pro- 
perty of  slaves,  in  land  and  goods,  was 
secured  tb  them,  and  they  were  enabled 
to  dispose  of  it  by  bequest ;  they  were 
also  cnablied  to  sue  in  their  own  names, 
in  regard  to  their  property,  and  to  lay  it 
out  at  interest  in  Savings  Banks.  The 
expense  of  registering  manumitted  slaves 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  island.  The  slave  was  to  have  a 
right  to  purchase,  not  only  his  own  free- 
dom, but  that  of  his  wife,  child,  sister 
or  broQier.  If  any  difficulty  should 
arise  about  the  price,  the  chief  judge  was 
to  arbitrate  between  the  parties.  Hie 
testimony  of  slaves  was  to  be  reeved,  pro- 
vided the  slave  could  procure  a  certificate 
from  his  nunister,  thaf  he  undentood  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  which  was  to  be 
recorded  by  the  guardian  of  slaves ;  but 
not-  in  civil  cases,  where  the  faiterest  of 
their  master^  was  directly  concerned,  nor 
in  criminal  cases,  affecting  tfie  life  of  a 
white. 

These  T^ulations,  vibich  embraee  tbe 
same  objecte  as  were  recommended  in  Lord 
BiithuTiit's  circular  to  (be  other  colonies, 
were  embodied  m  an  order  of  couacil,  and 
promulgated  in  Trinidad,  on  the  34di  af 
May,  I§d4 ;  alidbegttl'to  be  acted  on,  on 
(he  24ih  of  June.  Great  resistance  was 
every  where  opposed  to  the  order,  and  a  ra- 
monstrance  was  addressed  to  the  geveiaor. 
Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  to  suspend  it ;  Koft 
in  vun.  In  Jamaica,  some  distntbanoca 
took  place  amongst  the  slaves  after  dio 
last  session  of  the  Assembly^  oa 
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tireHty4b«r  flakes  widfflrwfBiit  the 
puniahBitiit  of  defkth.  The  Ho««e  of 
Aisembly,  in  a  report,  attempted  to 
4|iMdify  these  dieturbencee  w  insiirrectio98 ; 
but  after  a  careful  peruflsal  of  the  triab 
of  aU  the  aUvee,  we  can -come  to  no  such 
coudoHon*.  In  July  18249  Lord 
Bathurat  addreaied  a  eecopd  circokr  to 
the  governor  .of  Januiica^  and  the  gorer- 
aors  of  tl^  other  ooloniee,  requiring  them 
to  r$«om«iend  the  Trinidad  order  to  the  j 
diSNrentlegjelaUiree,  ai^i  at  the  aavie  time 
annooaoed  that  two  bishopawould  be  forth- 
with sent  out  Hie  Jamaica  A^wemUy^ ' 
tftili  further  eauiepeaited,  refused  all  amend- 
meats  in  their  slave-code^  end  rejected, 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-four  to  one,  a  biU 
for  tjie  admission  of  sUve-testimony ;  and 
IMiblic  meetings  wore  every  where  held 
in  which  the  most  violent  and  indecent  lan- 
^•g«;  was  indulged  in  against  the  parlia- 
ment. In-Barbadoes  and  Tobago,  a  shew 
was  made  of  amending  the  slave-laws :  but 
Mie  uew  laws,  in  effect,  contain  no  material 
iiaiirovements.  Tliere  is  no  intelligence 
firom  the  rest  of  the  West  India  colonies 
pf  any  subsequent  change  having  taken 
.plaice,  in  any  respect -f*.  Two  bishops 
haiw  since  been  sent  out  according  to 
Lord  Bathurst's  promise,  one  for  Jamaica, 
and  the  othw  tor  the  Leeward  Islands, 
who  are  to  have  the  control  of  the  church 
.clergy. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  session  of 
1824,  the  case  of  Smith  the  mission- 
ary was  brought  before  parliament ;  but 
without  e&ct.  Last  session,  the  case  of 
Lecmne  and  Escoffery,  two  free  persons 
of  colour,  who  were  sent  out  of  Jamaica 
b^r  the  covemor,  without  trial,  as  aliens, 
on  the  ul^ged  ground  of  their  having  main- 
.tain^d  an  improper  correspondence  with 
Haiti*  and  with  conspiring  to  supply 
the  slaves  with  arms,  was  also  Iffought 
forward.;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
commissioners  in  the  West  Indies 
abottid  make  inquiries  into  the  l»usi« 
oess,  and  that  a  committee  of  ^c 
Uouae  of  Commons  ahould  be  appointed, 
neat  session,  to  make  a  proper  investigation 
afterwards.  The  case  of  the  missionary, 
Shrewsbury,  was  afterviards  brought  for- 
ward and  canvassed  in  the  House  of  Com- 

*  PUpen  reladng  to  the  Manu-miMion,  &c.  of 
Staves,  18^-1824.  No.  66.  Ordered  to  be 
piiiited,  1  March  1825. 

t  See  papen  laid  before  parliament  in  expla- 
nation of  the  meaaarei  of  goromment  for  me- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  ilsTei,  18i5  ;• 
addlHoDSl  ditto,  18f5. 


mons;  when  the  House  declared  that  a 
scandalous  and  daring  violation  of  the 
law  had  been  committed  on  that  occasion, 
and  that  they  would  assist  the  govern- 
ment in  securing  protection  and  tolera- 
tipn  in  all  the  coloniea.  During  the  lat- 
ter debate  a  leading  aboUtionist  (Mr. 
Brougham)  announced  his  intention  of 
briaging  in  a  bill,  next  session  (in  case 
the  colonies  did  not  change  their  con- 
dnet)»  to  provide  that  Negro  evidence 
ahaiud  be  admissible  quaniwn  valeret; 
to  prevent  the  use  of  tne  whip  in  the  case 
o£  women,  and  as  a  stirnt4us  to  labour ;  to 
attach  the  slaves  to  the  soil ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  holders  x)f  property  in  the  colonies 
from  fitting  puUic  offices  there. 

We  have  always  believed,  that  if  the 
enmity  and  intemperance,  which  the  West 
Indians  and  the  friends  of  the  Negroes 
mutually  exhibit  towards  one  another,  were 
suspended,  it  would  be  (bund,  that  the 
difference  of  their  intentions  is  much 
smaller  than  cither  party  conceives,  at 
present.  The  design  of  the  abolitionists 
is  to  cure  the  confessedly  enormous  evils 
of  slavery,  by  emancipation ;  but  if  they  be 
asked  whether  their  object  is  to  be  effected 
immediately  or  by  degrees,  none  but  the 
most  imprudent,  and  the  least  trusted 
among  them,  will  pronounce  for  rinr.icdiate 
enfranchisement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  love  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  which  actuates  the  West  Lidians. 
If  it  could  be  shewn,  that  their  estates 
could  be  cultivated  after  its  abolition  with 
the  same  advantage  as  at  present,  they 
would  readily  abandon  it ;  as  it  is,  in  fact, 
attended  with  great  danger  and  incon- 
venience. But  since  the  evil  was  not 
created  by  themselves,  for  their  particular 
interest,  they  maintain  that  they  ought  to 
be  indemnitied  for  all  losses  which  coold 
be  traced  to  a  change;  and  that  they 
oug^  to  be  especially  satisfied  that  their 
existence  would  not  be  endangered.  The 
abolitionists  .themselves  cannot  deny  the 
justice  of  these  claims. 

One  of  the  main  objects,  therefore,  in 
any  plan  for  emancipation— ^after  provid- 
ing lor  the  personal  security  of  the  West 
Indians— must  be  to  prevent  their  suffer- 
ing by  the  transmutation  of  slave  into 
free-labour.  If  such  transmutation  ope- 
rate slowly,  we  cannot  see  that  their 
interests  would  :be  .entitled  to  consider- 
ation ;  as  they  would  have  time  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  change;   but 
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if  it  produce  immediate  bad  effects^  they 
may  jufitly  call  for  indemnity^  in  propor- 
tion to  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
change  shall  have  been  wrought. 

Although  many  strong  facts  have  been 
adduced^  to  prove  that  cultivation  can  be 
carried  on  most  profitably  by  free  labour ;  it 
will  be  found,  on  a  close  scrutiny,  that  they 
aw  not  applicable  in  the  present  state  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  indisputable^  diat — ^man 
for  man — a  slave  working  from  fear,  will 
not  accomplish  so  much  labour  in  the  same 
time,  as  a  free-man  Yi*orking  from  the  ex- 
^pectation  of  gain ;  and,  consequently,  al- 
though the  maintenance,  wear  and  tear, 
and  other  cost  of  a  slave,  should  amount 
to  no  more  than  the  aggregate  of  a  free 
man's  wages,  the  work  of  the  latter  will 
be  the  cheaper;  because  there  will  be 
more  of  it  That  there  must  be  other 
principles  in  operation,  is  manifest  from 
the  planters  unifonniy  persisting  in  em- 
ploying slaves :  nor  will  it  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  objection,  to  state,  that 
the  planters  are  either  obliged  to  do  so, 
or  lose  the  value  of  the  slaves;  for,  in 
that  case,  the  price  of  the  latter  would 
have  permanently  fallen,  instead  of  re- 
maining steady,  or,  at  least,  retaining  its 
proportion  with  the  rest  of  colonial  capital. 
A  distinction  may  be  taken  between  the 
amount  of  wages  which  the  labourer  is 
willing  to  earn,  and  that  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  take  by  the  value  of  labour 
in  the  market:  the  first  being,  of  course, 
measured  by  the  quantity  which  tlie  la- 
bourer desires  to  have ;  and  the  latter,  by 
that  which  his  competition  with  his  fellow 
labourers  determines  the  capitalist  to  give. 
If  the  wages,  which  he  is  willing  to  earn, 
be  earned  wit|i  less  labour  than  the  capi- 
talist wants,  it  is  obvious  that  the  labourer 
has  the  latter  greatly  in  his  power ;  it  is 
equally  obvious  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
principle  of  competition  does  not  come  into 
operation.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  free  labour  woidd  be  dearer  or 
cheaper  than  that  of  slaves,  without  first 
knowing  what  quantity  of  wages  the  free 
Negro  would  be  willuig  to  earn. 

It  appears  that  the  Negro  slaves  have 
about  one  day  and  a  half  out  of  the  seven, 
which    to     cultivate    their    provision 
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grounds ;  and  this  allowance  affords  them 
time  enough  to  raise,  not  only  sufficient  to 
eat,  but  to  buy  superfluities.  Sir  Ralph 
Woodford,  the  governor  of  Trinidad,  in 
an  official  letter  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  August  3d,   1817,  states, 
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that  '^  they  can,  if  they  choose,  with  very 
''  little  trouble  (in  tiie  day  and  a  half  per 
week),  raise  much  beyond  the  wutts  of 
*^  the  utmost  ambition  or  profligacy."  The 
Assembly  of  St  Vincent's,  in  their  addms, 
dated  September  4th,  1823,  state  that,  by 
cultivating  their  provision  grounds  a  day 
and  a  half  in  the  week,  the  slave  '^  may  not 
"  only  derive  a  comfortable,  and  it  nay  be 
said,  independent  subsistence ;  but  a  sur- 
plus, for  which  he  can,  at  all  times,  pro- 
cure a  ready  sale,  and  be  thereby  enabled 
to  purchase  some  of  the  luxuriea  of  Kfe, 
which  never  reach  the  lips  of  thousmdi  of 
the  happiest  peasantry  in  Earope*  "  In 
other  places,  the  quantity  of  labour  rtquir- 
ed,  is  even  less.  President  Boyerdeckires, 
that  the  soil  of  St  Domingo  is  sacb,  that 
half  an  hour's  labour  a  day,  will  nose  a 
week's  subsistence — "  un  sol  o^  liioaiaie, 
'*  qui  travaille  une  demi-heure  par  jo«r,  ob* 
**  tient  sa  subsistance  pendairt  une    at* 
"  maine-j-."  M.  Malonet,  formerly  nuiiialer 
of  Marine  and  Colonies  in  France,  wliobon 
a  special  commission  from  his  govenmcBt 
to  examine  into  the  character  and  ikabita  of 
the  Maroons  in  Dutch  Guiana,  states,  tkit 
they  found  one  day  in  the  week 
dantly  sufficient,  in  the  fertile  and 
soil  of  the  New  World,  to  supply  all  their 
wantsj.     In  Cayenne,  after  the  enfraa- 
chisement  of  the  slaves,  by  the  decrvv  of 
the  French  Convention    of  16  Plaviosp, 
A.0  U.,  their  wages  were  fixed  by  the 
Colon'jU  grovcrnment,  at  **  deux  sob  pw 
**jour§;"  from  which  we  moat  under^tind 
that  the  day's  maintenance  of  a  Negro 
cotild  be  bought  for  a  penny   Kngliih. 
The  plantain,  which  requiores  leaa  labow 
even  than  the  potatoe,  is  the  principal 
food  in  Guiana ;  and  it  appears,  oo  the 
authonty  of  Baron  Humboldt,  that  land 
yields  133  times  more  food  when  cvkivat- 
ed  in  plaintains  than  if  sowed  with  wbnt ; 
and  44  times  more  than  with  potoitoc*. 
The  least  favourable  of  these  SBthoffitkc 
shewrs,  that  a  Negro  needs  labour,  at  the 
utmost,  only  one  day  and  a  half  oat  of 
seven,   to  procure  ample  sobsBrteBea  fer 
the  week.     It  would  be  idle  to 


*  The  aboUtioDiaU  liave  denied  (hi*  tad ; 
at  the  same  time  they  eicladm,  with  preAt 
siBtency,  against  the  impediments  whkh  (iieiiei 
the  slaves  from  purchafldn^ their  ftwodoiB,  ot  wIsA 
the  means  must  be  derived  firaa  the  |aor'Him 
grounds. 

t  See  Propagateor  Hainea,  Xo.  T.  ascitad  6y 
Mr.  Stephen,  in  "  Slarexv  Delineatied." 

X  Broogham*8  Colonial  Policy,  voi.  iL  p.  4i9b 
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Aat  he  would  devote  mora  time  to  labour^ 
ualeM  he  had  an  immenfle  train  of  addi- 
tional wanU  to  satisfy,  which  all  parties 
admit  do  not  exist  at  present.  The  main 
incentive  to  exertion,  amongst  the  labour- 
ing class,  after  proridiog  for  one>self, 
is  to  support  a  wife  and  children;  but 
the  most  intemperate  advocates  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negroes  grant  that 
they  hare  no  such  motive ;  since  the 
total  absence  of  marriages  amongst 
dwm,  is  the  theme  of  their  most  violent 
crimbiations  against  the  colonists.  The 
climate  renders  the  two  other  leading  ob- 
jects of  labour — ^lodging  and  clothing — 
infinitely  less  necessary  than  in  European 
countries.  Accordingly  we  shall  find  the 
troth  of  this  conclusion  established  by 
evidence  in  the  strongest  manner.  All 
the  witnesses,  from  the  British  islands, 
whose  evidence  is  given  in  the  celebrated 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, in  1788,  concur  in  stating  the  invincible 
repugnance  of  the  free  Negroes  to  all  sorts 
of  labour.  Messrs.  Fuller,  Long,  and 
Chisholme,  state,  that  the  free  Negroes 
in  Jamaica  were  never  known  to  work  for 
hire ;  and  the  Committee  of  Council  of  the 
island,  besides  corroborating  the  assertion, 
add,  that  the  free  Negroes  are  averse  to 
work  for  themselves,  except  when  com- 
pelled by  immediate  necessity.  Mr.  Brath- 
waite,  the  agent  for  Barbadoes,  afBrms 
that,  if  the  slaves  in  that  island  were  of- 
fered their  freedom,  on  condition  of  work- 
ing for  themselves,  not  one4enth  of  ihem 
would  accept  it  Governor  Parry  avers, 
that  the  free  Negroes  are  entirely  destitute 
of  industry ;  and  the  Council  of  the  island 
add,  ^  that  their  confirmed  habits  of  idle- 
"  ness  make  them  the  pests  of  society*.'' 
Under  the  administration  of  Toussaint 
rOuverture,  laws  were  passed  to  compel 
the  enfranchised  Negroes,  to  work  on  the 
plantations,  by  military  punishment-}-;  and 
Dessalines  and  Christophe  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  measures  of  coercion,  be- 
sides providing  that  the  labourers  on  each 
plantation  shoidd  have  one-fourth  of  the 
gross  produce^ ;  and  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  regulations  produced  the  desired 
efiect.  In  Cayenne,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  make  the  enfranchised  slaves  labour; 
and  the  whites,  in  whose  possession  the 

•  Bepoit,  1788»  part  iii. 
t  Cnaii  of  the  Saear  Colonies* 
X  Code  Henri,    Loi .  concemaat    la   CuHnre. 
Titres  L,  et  II. 


ciq[>ital  reaiained,  were  acoordingly  mimii 
for  want  of  hands$.  In  GtrndaloofM^ 
after  the  decree  of  16  Pluviose,  the  go^ 
vemmeat  fixed,  that  the  Negroes  of  eaok 
plantation  should  be  rewarded  for  dieir 
kibour,  with  one-third  of  the.  gross  pMh 
duce :  bat  the  inducement  was  found  in- 
sufficient; and  at. last,  Victor  Hagues,  the 
governor,  was  obUged  to  resort  to  ihe  guil- 
lotine and  military  execution,  to  suppress 
their  insubordination:  but  even  these  addi- 
tional measures  £uled,  for  the  planten 
met  the  same  fate  as  those  in  Cayenne. 

If  we  take  the  longest  time  indicated  by 
these  authoritiea,  and  add  another  day  .to 
provide  for  the  clothes  and  lodging,  .which 
the  Negroes  would  be  obliged  to  pay  ibr 
themselves,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  we  shall 
have  the  produce  of  two  days  and  a  half^s 
exertion  out  of  seven,  as  the  total  amount 
of  wages  which  the  free  Negro  seems 
willing  to  earn.  Should  the  pknter,  there- 
fore, require  him  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  the  week  to  labour,  for  hire,  the  Negro 
would  fix  nearly  any  price  he  liked  $  and 
accordingly,  the  former  must  be  either 
ruined,  or  his  returns  must  be  of  the  mofll 
extravagant  description,  to  support  sndi 
an  outgoing.  Few  considerations  are 
necessary  to  shew  that  the  latter  is  im- 
possible. The  present  cost  of  a  slave's 
food  is  the  value  of  his  labour  during  one 
day  and  a  half,  out  of  seven,  and  it 
may  be  calculated  diat  his  lodgings, 
clothiDg,  and  cost  price,  amount,  on  an 
average,  to  about  a  day  more ;  making  to- 
gether the  price  of  free  wages,  at  the  rate, 
beyond  which  the  desires  o^the  free  Negro 
do  not  seem,  at  present,  to  extend,  ti 
the  returns  of  the  West  India  planter 
were  large  enough  to  support  the  cost  of 
free  labour  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  the 
profits  which  he  now  puts  into  his  pocket 
from  slave  labour,  must  be  enormous, 
but  we  need  only  recall  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  to  the  state  of  colonial  affairs, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  shew  that 
the  very  contrary  of  this  has  taken  place ; 
the  returns,  in  fact,  having  been  hardly 
enough  to  support  slave  labour,  witli  a 
very  moderate  profit.  There  is  even  still 
stronger  evidence  to  corroborate  this  con- 
clusion : — ^it  appears,  on  the  authority  of 
M.  Say,  *  que  les  mauosuvriers  les  plus 
*'  grossiers,  ceux  dont  la  capacity  n'est  pas 
^^8up6rienre  a  celle  du  N^gre  esc]ave,8e  font 
*'  payer,  aux  Antilles,  leur  joum^,  sur  le 
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^  fxM  d»  ciiK|»  six,  sept  francs,  ct  quelqae- 
^'iois  daxrantage'^."  Oorernor  Mainwariiig 
wKf§,  that  the  pnce  of  ordinan  free  labour 
in  St  Lacia  in  six  liyres  a  clay  for  men, 
and  ithiee  for  women ;  and  for  bandiorafts- 
men  nine  livres  -f,  Mr.  Ki&er,  Commis- 
sary Judge  at  Hayannah,  under  the  Slave- 
trade  regulations,  states,  that  in  Cuba,  a 
eommon  field  Negro  earns  four  x«ales  de 
plata  (hidf  a  dollar)  a  day,  and  is  feA ; 
4lte  sidary  of  a  regular  bouse^servant  is 
fpom  twenty  to  thirty  dcAkrs  a  month, 
besides  being  fed  and  clothed ;  and  me- 
chanics are  paid  from  ten  bits,  or  reales, 
Co  thaee  dolhurs  a  day;];.  These  rates  wouid 
muke,  at  a  medium,  90L  a  year  lor 
wages,  supposing  them  to  work  the 
whole  week.  The  arerage  cost  of  a  good 
ala;i«  is  about  SM,,  which  aft  10  per 
4}eot.,  on  account  of  its  being  a  life-in- 
terest, is  81.  per  annum;  add  201.  per 
•annum  for  th^  value  of  the  -day  and  a  half 
whidh  he  is  allowed  for  his  provision 
ground,  and  101.  for  clothing,  lodging,  &c. 
«nd  we  shall  6nd  a  sum  «f  401.  for  the 
annual  out-going,  instead  of  901.  But, 
when  we  consider  lAmt  ^it  is  neaiiy  impos- 
^le  to  procure  a  freeman  4a  wods  on  the 
sugar  plantations,  at  any  price  wJwIeTer, 
tlie  difference  wiUbeininilely  glister. 

Much  fallacious,  or,  at  best)  useless  vear 
soning  might  have  ibeen  spared,  if  llus 
important  feet  had  stttracled  move  atten- 
.tion.  The  planters  haM  urged  the  indo- 
ience  of  1^  free  blacks  -as  an  objection 
to  manu-mittiDg  the  daves,  and  n  good 
■deal  of  discusstfMi  has  taken  place  on  the 
questiou,  whether  the  Negroee  are  naiu- 
rally  more  indolent  than  Ae  <wh]tes ;  as  if 
all  men  were  -not  indolent,  when  they  have 
no  adequate  motives  to  exertion.  On  the 
other  side>  an  argument  has  been  drawn 
from  the  greater  deamess  «f  land  in  the 
free  states  of  America,  as  oompased  with 
the  price  of  soils  possessing  the  same  ad- 
vantages in  neigU>oufing  sbve  states^  to 
shewthe  superior  cheapness  of  free  bbour. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Ob  iaotas  stated, 
rests  upon  much  observation ;  but,  even 
if  it  be  true,  nothing  can  be  inferrad  ftt^m 
it  afiecting  the  case  of  &e  West  Indies, 
unless  it  be  shewn  what  proportion  the 
cost  of  maintainmg4UMi  buying  the  slaves 


■^•" 


•  EecnoBiie  Mitiqiie,  «ot  Lp.  980,  «d«  IBIT.I 
4  SMPauMn  laid  More  Puhament,  in  ei^la-' 

aatton  of  the  maaaom  of  Gorenunen^  for  the 

BieKoratioii  of  the  Slares,  1825. 
X  Slave-Tnda  Papon,  claw  A,  laid  befine  tho 

Home  of  ComnunV  1825. 


in  the  slave  states  bean  to  the  aggregate 
wages  of  the  freecnkivators.  Inforenees 
have  been  dmwn  from  the  supeiior  cheap- 
ness of  fsee  labour  in  Russia  and  Poland ; 
and  from  the  sort  of  ^nfranchisf  minf, 
which  the  alaves  enjoy  in  tlmse  and  other 
countiies,  from  the  mastecs  finding  it 
profitable  to  assign  Ihem  task^woik  ia 
lieu  of  forced  labour,  it  has,  maie- 
over,'  iMen  alleged,  that  the  spear  and 
tear  of  a  free  servant,  tbavgfi  nqusBy 
at  tiie  expense  of  the  master  with  that 
of  the  <slave,  generally  «oato  leas,  hecnsan 
it  is  managed  by  himself,  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  liifly  4e  the  latter  ar- 
gument, that  iSnt  loss  in  iSbm  wear  aad 
tear  of  a  slaive  is  taken  iatto  the  accooat 
at  the  time  of  pwrohase,  nnd  diminiihet 
4he  purchase  monfy,  like  the  chance  oi 
death,  or  ttie  svear  and  tear  of  n  machiof . 
8ut  it  is  manifest,  that  these  minor  argu- 
ments vmst  be  unimpoiiant,  ao  long  as 
there  is  so  Kttle  approximation  between 
the  cost  of  buying  and  maintaining  n  sbve 
in  the  West  indies,  and  the  wages  which 
the  frcilities  of  obtaining  food,  and  the 
conveniences  of  the  climate  would  enable 
him  to  exact  if  he  were  set  frve.  It  has 
been  argued,  that  Oie  increase  which 
has  taken  place  amongst  the  free  blacks^ 
by  lurth,  ^ws^t  the  Negmes  bavo  the 
same  indmation  to  woik  diligently  as  the 
whites.  We  have  already  adduced  poai- 
tive  evidence  of  the  contrary ;  but  it  may 
be  added,  that  an  increaae  only  proves, 
that  they  work  enough  to  pmcnre  si4h 
cient  means  of  sabsi^noe  to  breed  oot 
which  we  know,  from  the  exaniple  of 
Ireland,  will  attfioe  for  that  pnrpoat, 
when  of  the  most  misendile  and  limited 
kind.  Adam  Smith  even  aven,  that  a 
kalf'Simrved  Highland  woman  will  bicfd 
iweniy  children.  Sugar  ii 
Bengal  and  otiier  parts  of  the 
it  is  alleged,  at  a  vastly  cheaper 
in  the  slave  islands ;  and  in  Iba  fiaat  Indks 
-kdMur  is  free.  It  does  not  djafiiictly 
appear,  that  labour  is  altogeAer  free  ia 
the  East  Indies,  and  if  it 
pnoe  is  the  mere  leanlt  of 
unless  the  inatitotion  of 
of  cttkivfltoM  and  labontem 
•posed  to  exest  soma  inlli 
ing  to  Hr.  Colebrooke,  k 
slaves  -m^  be  found 
the  labourers  in 
most  provinces,  none  bat 
employed.  The  prioe  of  ikm 
labour,  when  paid  in  monajj  maybe  Ihiily 
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•ftfinaliBil  tt  Ktfle  more  than  one  ana 
ticea,  or  lest  than  two  pence  tfterlmg; 
end  when  paid  in  grain^  it  does  not  in 
the  average  exceed  l|d.^  the  allowance 
to  a  strong  labourer  being  no  more  than 
one  and^.  By  the  siigar  report  laid 
before  the  East  India  proprietors^  in  IBM, 
it  appears,  that  according  to  the  corrent 
rate  of  wages  at  Benares,  the  labonrerfi 
(Coolies)  employed  in  sugar  cnltivaiCfon 
were  paid   3  piece  (l^d.)  per  day,  for 

^"^i^S'  ^h  P^^^  Oi^')  ^of  manvrfae- 
toring  in  one  pergnnnah,  and  2  piece 
(Id.)  in  two  other  pergunnahs,  for  both 
processes.  This  it  will  be  recollected  k 
in  Bengal,  where  more  sugar  is  hnpoi^ed 
from  Java  and  China  than  is  exported ; 
and  consequently  the  wages  in  the  lafter 
countriBS  must  be  still  tower.  WUl  a 
free  negro  of  Jamaica  work  on  t  augar 
estate,  contmuonsly,  for  twopenee,  or  one 
penny  a  day  ? 

The  present  condition  of  Haiti  has 
been  referred  to  in  Parliament,  t(>  shew 
that  the  Negroes  wiH  labour  when  enfrai»- 
chised^  but  a  scrutiny  of  Ae  few  im- 
portant  facts  of  which  We  are  in  posses- 
sion, connected  with  that  island,  will  shew 
that  they  bear  out  no  such  conclusion. 
M.  de  IMFarbris  state#>  that  pt^viously  to 
1788,  the  following  quantity  of  sugar  was 
annually  «3rpoifed  ft6ai  the  French  part 
of  IfaiH: — 

Freadi  lbs. 

70,3S7,709. . . .  Clayed  Sugar, 

98,117,512«  •  •  .Mnscovtfdoesy 

34,465,300. . .  ^Moksaes, 
besides  tafia,  an  inferior  Iwid  of  mm. 
General  de  la  Croix,  whef  reforn  t6  **  Lea 
Comptes  fourms  k  rAssemblee  Cdilrale, 
par  rAdmimstrateur  G^n^ral  de  la  Co* 
loaie/'  states,  that  in  the  year  1801,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  mmde  in  Aer  same  part 
f>f  Hajti  waa  only 
Francbibs. 

16A10. . . . Clayed  Sngar, 

18,618,572.  • « .  MusGOvadoesy 

99y419 Moksscuy 

and  no  tafia.  In  1823,  tha  total  espeit 
of  sugar  from  Haiti  appeara,  on  the  autho* 
Tiiy  of  M.  Inginao,  the  Seoratary,.  to  have 
been  only  652,641  lbs.,  which  we  will 
suppoM  correct,  although  the  extraoidi- 
nary  discrepaticy  between  fte  aocouots 
of  M.  Ii^nac,  and  ^  official  returns  of 
imports,  both  into  the  tJnited  States  and 
Crreat  BTitain,^vea  strong  reason  for  sus- 
pecting the  veracity  of  that  ministan  The 

^  Bengal  Huhaadiy,  p.  131. 
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decrease  in  the  quantity  of  cofiee  exported 
in  the  year  17C^  and  1822,  is  nearly  as 
large-{-.  In  1790,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  population,  including  whites,  amounted 
to  about  600,000  souk :  during  the  san- 
guinary revolution  that  followed,  the  civil 
wan  to  which  it  ^kvt  rise,  and  the  exter> 
minating  attack  made  on  tfte  island  bv 
Bonaparte,  it  is  supposed,  that  it  was  dr« 
minished  by  200,0i9O ;  and,  accordinsfy, 
Bryan  Edtv-ards  states  it  t^  be  400,000  in 
180&.  If  we  may  believe  the  official 
aecoantr  of  M.  Inginac,  which  supposes 
an  uttheanf-of  rate  of  increase  rince  1895, 
(he  pepuiadon,  in  1824,  was  935,339. 
How  men  itfthid  enorreoua  decrease  of 
the  etports'  of  fbme  artic^^  wftfa  such  an 
immense  concurrent  increase  in  popula- 
tion to  be  sfccouttted  for  ?  The  oestruo- 
tion  of  tBe  necessary  capita),  during^  tiie 
n^volution,  and  the  succeeding  warr, 
cannot  be  objected  ar  an  answer;  for  ft 
would  afiR  tiemaitt  to  ber  shewn,  that  the 
Negroen  have  the  incfination  fo  bibonr. 
Nor  wiH  it  suffice  to  allege,  that  the  Hai- 
tiens  labour  in  raising  other  kinds  of 
produce ;  for,  in  die  first  place,  ft  must  bd 
kept  in  mind,  that  sugar  and  coffee  are 
the  main  products  of  the  planters,  and 
consequently  that  arguments  which  refer 
to  other  products  are  irrelevaitt ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  if  the  argument  would  hold 
good,  the  fact  itself  is  impossible ;  for  it 
appears,  by  the  statement  of  5f.  Inginac, 
that  all  the  other  exports  amount  to  a 
very  small  proportion,  compared  with 
sugar  and  cofl^e.  In  1822,  nccordin(( 
to  that  minister,  the  exports  were 

n». 

iyoflee  ••••!••#••  30*,  1 17,9^4 

Sugar 652AI1 

Cotton  .•••. 891,960 

Campeachy  ......  3,816,609 

Cvayac  wood  .•••••««  20,000 

Cocoa «....  322,146 

>  It  may  be  objected,  that  iherprodnceli 
consumed  at  home ;  but  thai  can  ba  eiMily 

shawfl  to  be  impossible.    If  the  cMpiM  t^ 

--■  II         -        ...,.--  —  -"i.i 

t  By  a  piocUMnatioB  of  Boyer,  dated  Maedi 
90th»  1823,  it  would  appear,  that  lugar  ii^eVea 
imported  into  Haiti.  "  Ne  Toyons  nooi  pas,'* 
Be  says,  "  tdus  lei  Joan  afriter  dans  notf  ports 
det  aiaiehaadiBee  sortaat  des  ilea  doot  il  est 

2iie^on  1  Ne  savons  aonspas  aae  dee  cabotsma 
laj'tiens  vont  y  charger  i  leor  bord  da  mcye,  d* 
strop,  da  tafia,  da  rAiun,  &c.  par  Tapplk  d'oa 
gspn  iUicite  tt  la  introdmmitt  en  fraade,  tur  natn 
teniUnn  contre  le  voea  de  noe  loist"  Howeref, 
w-e  need  not  place  much  reliaace  on  tbis  doeoi- 
ment,  as  great  allowance  muet  be  laade  fat  fUgaai^ 
hoM  and  exaggeration. 


«^ 
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qdfl^l^^silis  {lie  Mdlbkiy  )ffrMit4ie  of 
ll^W^^tliAkiKa  iblmS^liftd'Mtb^trtl^fltrof • 
eU'}R'^^^vMi<tlon;itk  fflftnifeat;  that  the 
liSiA^Hs  fidM  not  consume  all  they  would 
llAilible  Hore&aof  mntt,  |»irevioasfy  to 
FT^Sy  Hfbtfi  the  labdnrisig  |>oprtdatioii  was 
ttUeaat  oii^'-thin}  lt;ss  tbtt  it  is  at  present^ 
aMrOfcBn^  to  M.  Inginac^  statettent, 
Hlifti  toM.  afibrd  to  export^  of  sugar  and 
MAsMen  alone,  neariy  1^00,000,000  lbs. 
tffil^r  supplying  iier  own  inhabitants,  if, 
dn'the  tdntrsry^ the  capital  hai^  been  de« 
fttroyed,' which  ril  aoconnts  agree  in  stat- 
ing^ to-  be  the  fact,  the  labour  of  the 
tfl^fttelM  nlhut  be  devoted  to  raising  other 
airikile^,  or  to  mining  or  manuflBLctnres,  of 
the^  elistence  of  which  there  is  not  a  tittle 
G#  etMeace. 

^  The-  iinpossibility  of  any  sadden  altera- 
tiODi  df  slave  into  free  labour,  without 
^AtikbT  ruining  the  planters,  or  remunerate 
idg  them  by  a  heavy  indemnity  from  this 
cpOuttbry,  we  tiierefore  consider  as  in- 
d^bStable ;  die  loss,  however,  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  mere  inability  of  cany- 
iilg :  on  the  cultivation ;  the  phmtation- 
ciipital;  stock,  implements,  and  the  land 
Ittelf, ' knulst  also  become  worthless;  as 
dmh*^  Vould  be  no  other  kind  of  produc- 
tion''itt  which  to  employ  them,  nor  any 
h^thds^b  carry  it  on,  if  there  were.  *  An 
Indenmity  to  the  planters,  such  as  the 
justice  of  the  case  would  demand,  must, 
iti'fiict,  «3ttend  to  the  entire  value  of  the 
edlonieii. 

^  Ahliough  this  view  of  the  subject  is 
attmly  bdEeient  to  shew  the '  necessity 
of 'grttdual  measures,  a  slight  conside* 
^tion  of  the  eiect  of  immediate  eman« 
dpfttlott,  ilpen  iht  slaves  will  exhibit  it 
ovvaf'ttiote  dearly,  iu  their  present  si^ 
totftion,  their  spirits  are  broken,  and  their 
idlings  debased  bychastiaement,  and  the 
want* of  the  most  ordinary  civU  Institu- 
tiohs;  If  th^y  were  suddenly  set  free, 
tkey  would  become  a  horde  of  ferocious 
barbarians,  actaated  by  revenge  and 
haired  to  destroy,  tbe  whites,  and  d^as- 
tate  their  property;  or,  which  is  much 
more  probable,  would  at  once  siak-into 
a  lisdess  inactivity,  from  which  it  wonld 
be  impossible  to  extricate  them.  Either 
alternative  is  far  too  dear  a  price  to  pay. 
The  proposal  of  immediate  emancipatioa 
is  fli^t  liable  to  these  difficulties ;  but  the 
two  other  plans  for  rapid  enfranchisement 
we  more  pr  less  exposed  tr>  thern,  also. 

"By  one  of  tiiesc  it  is  proposed,  tiuit  all 
fhcr.fihildrttn  bom. after  a  certain  day  shall  i  for  ettition,  point  out  as  the  two  pf^ 


he  fete,  butthalf  thcfy  JIteU vtfMitii  «M' 
theiy  tnothefti  till  they  aHo  old*  «MtH^  kr 
labour,  when  ISiey  shalt  foeMuflil"^  ap*' 
prentiees  to  the  o^ne  rs  for  » tette'OTyears, 
as  a  remunemtiotf  for  thtir 'losa  as  Atwtu, 
and  the  cost  of  btinging  them  up.  Now,  m 
the  #rst  place,  if  the  AM  should  be  dis- 
abled, or  die  before  the  appl«aticeahip,  or 
its  expiratioui  the  pknter>i  remnneiMiun 
would  bo  affectod:  and  in  the  neict  |Jace, 
the  servitude,  during  which  bo  moat  aaso* 
ciale  with  the  slaves,  peiform  Ifae  sbbbo 
work,  and  be  exposed  to  the  aaaio  treat- 
ment, wonld  unfit  him  for  *>»*^mf»g 
free  ;  so  that  at  its  termiiitDtion,  be  wd44 
sink  into  the  same  barbarous  iaAOtivihr, 
which  would  attend  a  sudden  emancipa- 
tion. 

By  the  second  plan,  it   is  proposed 
to  buy  up  all  Hie  femafes.    It  appean, 
that  the  fi^nale  ifcves,  including'  chMrea, 
amount  to  about  360,000 ;  and,  if  Wj^O 
be  excluded  as  not  Worth 'fedemptibn,  on 
account  of  their  advanced  age,  or  infinu* 
ties,  300^000,  orabontthre^Ne^falftaonbe 
slave  population  will  rtoMin  to  be  puithas- 
ed,  who  at  501.  eacb  (widchi  is  abbot  tbe 
average  price  of  women  siaves)  woidd,  it  is 
supposed,  cost  16,00Q,'000L  But  tlm  is 
an  important  fiiliaey  luiking  in  Iftia  easy 
calculation.    If  a  commodity  he  ^ety  taie , 
or  if  there  l>e  no  more  of  it  tor  be  ob- 
tained, dm  Yaloe  is  prodigionsly  edbttoccd, 
which  wmild  be  the  case  with  the  fanale 
riaves^  as  they  would  be  the  last  of  ^cir 
kind.    Bnftwhen  weaddto  ttdsv'^flHdlhe 
colonies  would  be  deprived  at  a  Mow  of 
a  krge  mass  of  labour,  say  one4bniA, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  toss  which  would 
aiise  to  the  planter,  ^m  snch  a  auddn 
diminution  of  hands,  or"  Htm  the  vastfy 
increased  expense  he  wonld  be  pot  to,  in 
supplying  tins  void  with  free  kboiir,'WMM 
augment  the  cost  of  wpdemption  to  an 
amount  far  greater  than  the  one  aoppooed. 
Assuming,    however,  that  ^lia   country 
would  be  williiigto  expend  so  hag«  a  ssia 
(and  it  must  be  recoflected,  diat  it  would  he 
a  nakedloas,  as  the  Only  means  of  re-nn> 
burscfuMnt  would  be  to  resort  to  compul- 
sory labour,  whi6h  would  only  be  maliiBg 
the  females  sbves  of  the  gotwuaMt, 
instead  of  pimat6  townm)  what  wattU 
b^Mme  of  ^  feaiatif  themsoKea?  Wtet 
reason  is  there  for  eonoming,  that  they 
would  not  immediately  ftll  into  that  fatd 
inactfvitr»  which  ^  cKniafe,  the  (hailM* 
neas  of  the  soil,  and  thmr  want  of  mofivet 
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babb  destiny  of  the  freed  Negioea? 
The  promoters  of  tiiis  plan  sappose^ 
that  they  will  occupy  the  places  of 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  men  slaves : 
but  such  a  speculation  supposes  vast 
changes  and  improvements---the  attach-'' 
ment  of  the  slaves  to  the  soil — ^the  insti* 
tntion  of  legal  marriages — the  insepant- 
bility  of  families^  and  a  train  of  new 
wants,  which  would  all  require  a  length  of 
time  incompatible  with  the  plan  itself. 
Besides,  wlmt  is  to  become  of  the  un- 
married and  the  orphans? 

What  then  are  the  best  means  of  chang- 
ing the  slaves  into  ftee  labourers,  in  the 
way  most  conducive  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  the  interests  of  the  planters? 
W,e  have  already  calculated,   that  two 
days  and  a  half,  out  of  seven,  will  supply 
them  with  food,  clothes,  and  lodging.    If 
the  slave  were  married,  and  had  children, 
a  farther  day  and  a  half  might  be  fairly 
added;  and  if  we  suppose,  that  he  would 
pass  tibe  Sunday  unemployed,   we  shall 
have  four  days  and  a  half,  occupied,  out 
of  six,  in  providing  for  physical  wants 
of  the  kind  he  feels  at  present.    If  wants 
oould  be  imparted  to  him,  which  would 
demand  a  further  day,  it  will  be  found, 
that  he  must  devote  five  days  out  of  six 
to  toil,  which  is  the  portion  of  time  tluit 
large    classes    of   artizans    in  Elngland 
expend  for  the  same  purpose.    But  simple 
as  this  calculation  appears,  it  supposes 
the  pre-establishment  of   vast    improvo- 
meots,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider. 

Ignorance  is  the  great  obstacle  to  tlie 
amelioration  of  the  slaves,  as  of  all  the 
v^ul  of  mankind.  Ibe  Government,  there- 
iotwp  have  acted  very  wisely  in  making 
instruction  the  leading  feature  of  their 
plan.  But  we  have  much  doubt  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  measures,  which  they  have 
taken  for  carrying  it  into  efiect  The  main 
purpose  of  teaching  the  Negroes,  is,  not  so 
mnch  to  communicate  knowledge,  as  to 
inculcate  sobriety,  industry,  and  other 
habits  ofxiviliied  men,  which  can  only  be 
taoght  by  the  most  constant  and  fa- 
miliar communication  with  them  on  the 
part  of  their  teachers.  Their  teachers 
must,  therefore,  be  more  than  ordinarily 
insensible  to  the  disagreeableness  of  popu- 
lar instruction ;  for  the  character  and  per- 
sonal habits  of  the  Negroes  will  make  it  a 
work  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  How 
entirely  the  accoroplishroents  of  the  clergy, 
men  of  the  Established  Church,  and  th^ 


edncation  they  receive,  at  the  v»«««w«»9 
unfit  them  for  such  a  task ;  and  how  iar 
their  views  of  the  duties  of  an  instructor 
of  slaves,  fall  short  of  the  real  standard, 
may  be  seen  from  the  language  of  the  new 
Bishop  of  Jamaica: — ^'It  is  difficult,"  he 
observes,  speaking  of  the  Negroes,  **  to 
"  make  sure  of  their  attendance ;  but  psal- 
''  roody  and  organs  have  great  attractions 
**  for  tiiem."  What  substantial  benefit  the 
slaves  can  derive  from  gaping  over  the 
liturgy  and  a  sermon,  which  they  are 
content  to  endure,  for  the  sake  of  the 
psalm-s'nging  at  the  end,  we  arc  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  The  only  way  of  securing 
teachers,  fit  for  such  a  work,  is  to  take 
them  ftom  the  lower  orders,  in  this  conn- 
try,  or  the  blacks,  and  people  of  colour. 
Unfortunately,  the  English  Church  cannot 
furnish  teachers  of  such  an  origin ;  and  the 
Methodists,  and  other  inferior  sects,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  sending  missions,  do 
not  possess  the  confidence ^of  the  colonists, 
without  which  no  efficient  good  can  be 
done. 

With  a  view  to  give  the  slaves  oppor- 
tunities for  religious  instruction,  the  go- 
vernment has  proposed-the  aboUtion  of 
Sunday  markets ;  but,  we  think,  with  too 
little  precaution.  It  appears  that,  in  most 
of  the  islands,  Sunday  \b  the  only  day 
allotted  to  the  slaves  for  attending  the 
markets,  and  cultivating  their  provision- 
grounds,  during  the  season  of  crop,  which 
lasts  from  five  to  six  months.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  they  have  another 
whole  day  in  the  week.  There  is  no  com- 
parison,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  slave's  labour  at 
different  seasons.  If  we  look  at  the  con- 
stancy and  severity  of  his  work  during 
crop-time,  he  may  be  said  to  be  compa- 
ratively unemployed  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  as  will  i4>pear  firom  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  management  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Hibbert,  a  large  proprietor, 
in  Jamaica,  by  no  means  remarkd>le  for 
exacting  an  extraordinary  amount  of  la- 
bour from  lus  slaves : — 

"  Duriag  that  period,  the  genend  plan  is  to 
begin  the  maan^u^toTe  of  sagar  on  Sooday  erae- 
m^,  and  to  continae  it  genmlly,  withoat  inter- 
mission,  either  dar  or  night,  till  about  midnight 
of  the  following  Mtorday,  when  the  work  stops 
for  abont  e^hteen  or  twenty  hours,  to  commence 
again  on  the  Soaday  evening.  In  order  to  pre« 
vent  any  intorruptimi  of  this  process  daring  the 
week,  the  slaves,  capable  of  labour,  are  with 
some  neoessaxy  exceptions,  divided  into  two 
gangs,  or  spells,  which,  besides  being  both  fnlly 
occupied  in  the  various  occupations  of  the  plaa- 
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lAfiofi  during  tiie  day,  are  engaged  Ibe  wliole  of 
the  nigfaft*  or  altaniatB  nigliti,  hi  die  boeiaen  of 
jR^gar-iaaJUng*  The  iabonr,  duiiag  ciop-dme,  ia 
thuB  equal  to  sU  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
week*?' 

Tlie  planters  very  reasonably  reply 
to  thi8  requisidon  of  the  goverument, 
that  if  the  time  for  market  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  provision-grounds  were 
chaaged  from  Sunday  to  a  week-day^  the 
advantages  at  present  derived  from  the 
labour  of  the  slaves^  would  be  diminished , 


AoeordiDgly,  no  legaUzed  tnftriMigefl  kive 
oeeurred  betwteeB  the  Ncgroen,  m  any 
of  the  West  India  islands.  Provisions, 
therefote,  ooglit  to  be  made,  not  only  to 
legalize  snob  mairiages,  as  reeoawiended 
by  Lord  Bathvrsty  but  to  prevent  the  ae- 
paration  of  the  parties,  onderaiiy  circum- 
stances ;  like  those  eontaiiied  in  the  Spanish 
and  Pottttgnese  laws,  whioh  profasbit  even 
the  judicial  sale  of  either  party  sepamtety. 
The  cc^onists  themselves  appear  to  eon- 

by  oae^ifUi  or  sixth— a  ia7rific7Tb"ch  I  ^'^  ♦•*«  "^r?*^  "^^^ 

they  cannot  afford  to  make.    What  would   ^'°"«  ^/  the  islands,  laws  have  been 


any  proprietor  in  this  country  think  of  a 
proposition  by  which  he  should  be  called 
on  to  •surrender  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue  of  his  estate,  for  ever  ?  It 
is  idle  to  appeal  to  the  statutes  which 
prohibit  labour  on  the  Sabbath  in  this 
cpuntify,  to  justify  such  an  act  Tliose 
iftatiites  have  always  been  a  dead  letter  in 
the  colonies,  which  are  not  to  be  legis- 
Iftt^d,  /or  by  the  rule  of  our  institutions, 
but  with  a  view  to  their  actual  condition. 
The  answer  to  the  complaint  is  obvious 
epough*  Let  the  planters  be  indemnified 
by  this  country,,  for  the  partial  loss  in  the 
%9i}x^.  of  the  slaves. 

The  next  great  improvement  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  marriages  amongst  the 
slaves,  which  are  too  obviously  important 
to  n«ed  remark*  One  of  the  chief  obstacles 
which  occurs  to  the  institution  of  mar- 
riages, is,  when  the  parties  belong  to  dif- 
ferent owners.    There  can  be  no  doubt  i 


sthnted  for  the  enccmngement  and  pro- 
tection of  miimages. 

This  leads  ns  (o  consider  the  impor- 
tant plan  of  attnehing  tbe  slavea  to  thr 
soil.  So  long  ^  they  are  exposed  to 
be  taken  from  their  dwieUings,  at  any 
moment,  and  tranafeired  to  otiier  owa- 
era,  and  other  abodes,  tfa«y  are  de- 
prived of  some  of  the  strongnit  motives 
to  improve  theiliselviss.  One  of  the  msia 
caused  of  social  amelioration  ia  tiie  aecnrity 
of  property.  The  only  property  tet  a 
slave  can  possess,  is  derived  from  the  pm- 
dnee  of  his  provisien-groimd.  But  what 
motives  can  behave  to  eiiHivafee  it  bevood 
what  is  required  for  the  moment,  vnletti 
he  feels'  aecnre  that  he  shall  not  loae  the 
frnit  of  his  labours,  by  being  sent  to  an^. 
ther  plantation?  Beiides,  the  aeoority  of 
a  setded  home  wfll  ob«ion^ly  ht  one  of 
the  chief  means  of  promoting  maiTiaf»es ; 
As  it  vriil  render  fbe  separation  <»f  the 


that  such  mtfniages  would  be  attendled 
Willi  loss  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  owners, 
if  the  object  ^  them  were  fulfilled ;;  or  it 
could  not  be  fulfilled  at  alL     The  remedy 
for  both  mischiefs  is  to  allow  the  wife  to 
follow  the  busband  to  his  owner,  who 
should  be  allowed  to  purchase  her :  if  he  re- 
fuse to   conseipl,  tiie   owner  of  the  wife 
shoubl  have  (he  same  facility  ;  and  if  both 
dissent,  the  slaves  might  be  sold  toj;ether 
to  a  third  par^y,  and  the  price  paid  rate- 
.ably  to  ti^  pwners.    Something  like  this 
provision  is  Qonfained  in  the  Spanish  Cp- 
dula.     Above  all  tilings,  the  consent  of 
tbe  masters  to  the  marrLige  should  not  be 
.reauired.    But  the  main   obstacle  is  the 
liaoillty  of  the  parties   to  be    separated 
(ro^each  other,  or  their  children,  at  the 
, pleasure  of  the  owner ;  for  it  is  out  of  the 
qfiestion  to  suppose  that  marriages  will 
take  place,  when  the  married  slaves  may 
l^e  aft^r^rards  torn  from  each  other  and 
lieir,  families,  ai  the  witt  of  third  partieii 

*'  *  See  the  paini»lil€t  intituled  "Ncgr6  Slavery,** 


I  married  eduple  in^possible. 

It  must,  however,  bfc  admitted,  diat  moiv 
good  has  been  attticipaled  "from  dna  mm- 
sure  than  we  can  see  reason  to  expect;  for 
some  h^ve  mlpposed  tbat,  by  being  nttarh- 
ed  to  the  soO,  tiie  Negroes  wovid  become 
free,  like  the  viflains  of  the  foodri  i^^eaf . 
The  eapimis  vested  in  W««t  India  cultiva- 
tion, and  partinklarfy  in'tbe  cnltivation  oC 
sugar,  must  be  very  lai^,  and  employed 
'<iMflHa>H!(Hialyj:,  wMcb  must  be  fiifad  to 
the  metituet^  or  share  ogkivatlon,  ■eres' 
sary  to  give  the  Negroes  the  smaU  interest 
In  the  siNSl;  wMch  the  villains  posaeaned. 
a^  the  first  atep.  Soeh  a  system  sniipoaes 
a  great  paneity  ofcapitat,  or  a  very  limited 
catl'forit,  on  thepart  oftlie  owner;  and. 
aecordingly,  we  find  that  it  hat  been  only 
pnrsnefd  1^  owners  of  ahivea  in  employ- 
ments imt  require  little'  or  none  of  it 
In  Brazil,  the  owiier  snppiiea*  the 
daily  with  a  oerCBint{n«ntity  of  proi 
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4»d  tools,  and  the  kti^r  is  obliged  to 

tttin  ft  certaia  qoantity  of  jeweU,  or  gold, 

aocording  to  the  nature  of  Uie  gprouQd. 

The  pearl  fisliene«  of  Pftiiiuiia  were  in  the 

.liaodfl  of  Nefppo  slftvea,  who  were  bottud  m 

,the  same  manner^  to  render  a  ctartaia  num- 

bur  of  pearls  every  week.  In  neitlier  of  these 

eiBpl^jments  is  cl^Mtal  Deceswry,  beyond 

a  very  small  ^mwUty.    It  is  trae^  that  a 

^tat  fall  qf  profits  on  the  present  abwi- 

.daiit  capital  in  the  West  Indies,  might 

^reader  it  necessary  for  the.  owner  to  resort 

to  a  cheap  mode  of  cultivation;  but  it  does 

not  foMowy^  any  shapes  that  ha  woiiid 

resort  to  share  cnUiyaiioii  for  that  par- 

Bni  ^he  d^&ealties-  uritb  tespect  to  the 
views  of,  certiuat  reaseneid  oA  the  side  of  the 
Negroes,  arc}  aot  confined  to  'doubts.  At 
present,  »»  there  is  no. law  in  any  of  the 
colonies  to  prolubit  the  owmr  ffw  sepa- 
rat^uag  bis  slaves  from  tbe  land,  by  sale -or 


As  the  sacuHtjr  of  tha 
q aires  thai*  be  'Shuald  be  empowered>4o 
recover  his  loan  withotit  tke  impediments 
thrown  in  the  wsiy  of  moTt|^ges  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  the  practice  for  them  to  .take 
judgments  from  the  borrowers,  which  can 
be  made  immediately  available  by  a  writ 
of  executioa,  under  which,  by  the  colonial 
laws,  the  land  may  be  seized  and  sold,  as 
well  as  the  stock  ^nd  crop.  The  sheriff 
or  provcwt-marshal  is  bound  to  seiae  and 
sell  in  the  following  order: — ^first,  the 
crops ;  then  the  goods ;  then  the  debts  due 
,  to  the  defendant ;  next  the  plantation  otcn- 
sil^ ;  afterwards  the  slaves,  and  lastly  the 
land ;  resorting  only  to  the  two  last  in  case 
of  de^iency  in  all  the  rest.  As  the 
worth  of  the  crops  (which  are  the  only 
ellects  of  much  value)  depends  upon  the 
■season  of  the  year,  it  happens,  of  course, 
that  the  sherif  or  pnyvost  must  have  re- 
course to  the  slaves^  who  are  sold  iu  thiss 


disposition  ai  bis  ploMutlPi  ^^  ^^  be  ;  way  much  more  conlmonLj  than  is  gene- 


no  question  that  i|H)onvenience,  and 
ev«n  injustice  n^ght  be  done,  if  this 
ri^t  were  taken  away  immediately ;  bat 
w«s  belie  vcy,  that  security,  would  be  pro- 
vided against  sucb  consequences,  if  the 
abrogation  of  the  light  were,  postponedj  so 


9A   to  give  him  time  to  prepar«K  ipjr  the    ab  error  as'totlie  requisiCiOii  of  the  abo- 


cbange. 

it  appears  that  the  raising  of  sugar  and 
coflce  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  exhaust- 
ing the  soil,  so  as,  to  render  it  barito: 
tbe  islands  are  likewise  exposed  to 
burricanes  which  lav  waste  the  plaMers' 
stock  and  crpp^  In  thi^e  circumstances, 
it  woold  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  latter 


rally  suppo^d.  The  only  mode  or  pre- 
venting the  mischief  is,  to  provide  that  tbi: 
land  sMll  he  scld>  vf'M  thci  slaves'^  which 
^ould  of  course  aoiply  secure  tbem  from 
being  detached  from  iC  Lqrd  Bathui^st/ih 
his  circular,  .appears  lb  hscwe  ^len  into 


iitioni^  611  this  head,  as  he  sbpboses 
(hat  It  extends  to  prevent  the  sale  of  slaves 
for  payment  of  debts  in  all  cases  ;  bat  it 
is  obvious  that  this  would  have  the  verSr 
effect  which  is  to  be  guarded  sgaanM, 
since  if  the  slaves  could  not  be  sold  a€  all, 
the  land  would  be  seized  and  sold  away 
from  them.    la  cases  where  the  mortga^ 


to  prevent  him  from  removing  his  slaves  I  deed  is  charged'  by  the  parties  on  thle 


to  a  new  soil,  or  from  disposing  of  them, 
at  a  time  when  they  mi^t  be  the  only 
property  left  him*  These  aire,,  however, 
extreme  cases,  and  ought  not  to  affect  the 
general  question  i  besides,  justice  might 
be  done,  if  the  claim  of  the  planter- were 
lefi  to  the  adjudication  of  some  tribunal, 
competent  to  decide  fairly  between  him 
and  the  slaves* 

The  main  difficulty  lies  in  preseryiag 
the  rights  of  cgreditpxs.  We  shall  aat 
stop  here  to  consider  why  mortgages  aoe 
BQ  much  more  common  in  the  West 
Indies  than  elsewhere  ;  we  only  need  state 
the  fact,  that  owing  to  certain  circam- 
atances>  it  rarely  happens  that  a  West  In- 
dia estate  is  not  incumbered  with  mortgv^e- 
charges^  generally  in  iayour  of  the  mer- 
chant in  Eng^aj^d,  who  lends  on  condition 
of  receiving  tlie  consignments  of  the  pro- 
duce, in  order  to  get  the  commission. 


slaves  alone,  tM  not  bn  the  lahd,  things 
must  be  left  to  their  oourse ;  but  its  theV 
are  of  rare  oeourv^nce,  the  mischief  would 
be  comparatively  sAmJI.  Injvstice,  it  m 
true.  Would  be.don^,  in  tihe  ca^s  of  edit- 
ing debts,  if  sucb  an  alteration  in  the  law 
were  effected  imiaediately ;  but  if  timie 
were  given  for  this  purpose,  it  is  elear 
that  none  whatever  would  arise.  'For 
there  are  but  two  waya  ili  whkh  a  ktar 
affecting  existing  debts  can  opertite;  v2s. 
the  debtor  eitiier  owes  jto  more  than  bis 
crop  and  slaves  w6uld  tetiaiy,  oil  his  debt 
is  so  large  that  the  wtit  must  take  thb 
land.  In  the  latter  event,  it  is  obvionib 
that  the  proposed  diange  could  affsct 
neither  party.  In  the  former,  the  order 
in  which  the  sheriff  or  provost  is  obKged 
to  sett,  makes  the  slaves  die  veal  sectirity, 
after  die  crop ;  the  land,  dkough'  boand  by 
the  judgment,  being  unavaiutble.    Now 


itty^wlnkiBf /tln(b  tfonld  befei. 'the  debtor  j  Beeeaurf  to  ^ooinpel  tlie«  dDiiii^tieal  t# 
«^dU'b0>«i(dier<.fffaiD  ihcr  eredhdr^s  acoe*  |  work.  The  planters^  tbefefore^  hnveMnt 
ler^ling  atiretmdmg'Aiib  etxeoiilioii.    If  it  i  reaaon  lor  aa8eitiBg>  that  to  exempt  tht 


vdie  faastenedylia  wOnid  do  no  niore^tbaii 

ho' As  empowtevtd Aodo  under Mie existing; 

hsm ;  and  if  he  letttrded  it  for  the  |nirpoae 

of ! 'making  the  bmd  awaibbie^  the  debtor 

wbiiU  have  the  opportunity,  us  the  mean-    exposme,  might  be  oonadenbly  avoidtd 

iime^of  making-arrangementaby  borrow-   if  the  pnniahoient  were  infficled  by  nana 


female  alavto  from  oerponJ  piliBiiihnwDl^ 
would  be  at  once  to  proclaim  Iraedoni  to 
one  half  of  the  slave  popolatioiik  P^aititpi 
the  wont  part  of  female, 


log  from  a  new<  lender,  or  by  aaving  from 
the  estate.  •  If  the  debtor  could  do  neither, 
the  land  would  be  sold  as  well  as  ^ 
slaves,  because  he  would  have  no  other 
VQsoiarce  than  the  sale  of  *  his  estate, 
when  depriwd  of  the  means  of  working 
kb ,  it/is  impossible  to  say  that  such  a 
pnyvision  would  be  productive  of  no  hard- 
ship whailever,  becanse  there  may  be  par^ 
lioalar  cases  ont  of  the  common  rule ;  but 
thiBy  cannot  be  numerous,  and  conse- 
quently ongbt  not  to  stand  in^the  way  of  a 
great  improyement*  Hie  alteration  might 
be  made.  immediaeBly  with  respect  to 
fotnredebtsy  without  any  injnstiee  what- 
ever. 

-  But  of  all  the  projected  improve* 
iliehtsy  a'chahg»in  the  system  of  punish- 
ing die  slaves,  is  that  which  is  attended 
anth  the  greatest  diffioillies.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  hogging'  be  actually 
applied  to  the  slaves  at  wock;  but  the 
paper  of  remarks  by  a  ooramittee  of  Tri- 
nidafi  planters  upon  Lord  Bathurst's 
oifcidar,  which  appeared  in  the  Trinidad 
Gaaette  of  August  1824,  sets  all  doubts 
ht  rest,  as  it  deckoes  that  *'by  those  who 
^  have  most  considered  the  Subject  in  that 
^^cokmy,  ihe  use  of  the  whip  (in  the  field) 
**  is  believed  to  beidentified  vrith  the  exist- 
*^  ence  of  slavery. *'    Lord  Bathurst  directs 


but  persons  of  the  female  sex. 

Tlie  rest  of  Lord  Bathufefis  regohk 
tions, '  we  cosadder  not  only  aa  nngpdwy, 
but  as  highly  mischievous.  The  ownm 
and'  overseen,  finding  themsehwa  deprived 
of  the  old  modes  of  chastiaeieoi^  witt  be 
racking  their  inventionB  to  dMriaa  new 
ones,  to  which  the  regdatioiis  will  net 
extend ;  and  it'  is  too  probttfale  tfant  these 
will  be  mudi  mtm  crteL  SooMthiag 
of  the  kind  is  elready  taiung  place  in 
Trinidad,  whevs  the  regnlaiioos  base 
been  put  into  Ibree.  We  aee  afraid 
that  so  long  as  the  skeeis  made  to-  woik 
W  idu,  no  nuUeiial  c-haoige  ens  take 
place  in  this  respect,  and  wosaeo  no  hope 
of  the  enhstitution  of  another  ettandag, 
until  the  state  of  things  iemdioaUyaitcied» 
The  only  elfective  measure  for  peeseiv* 
ing  the  dbive  frodstheabnse  of  theownrrs 
power  at  present,  would  be  ta  estnhiiA 
a  Ikw  empowering  the  slave  to  change 
masters  tor  ill  treatment,  as  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  where  any  slavey  on  pcbof  of 
bad  tree  nient>  may  insbt  on  bein^  tnui;^ 
ferred  to  anothermaster,  at  aincba  prioeas 
may  be  settled  between  the*  puoohner  and 
the  seUer ;  in  ubioh  case,  if  the  latler  bv 
exorbitant  in  his  demand  n  thied  party 
is  named  as  umpire.  - 

It  is  manifest  that  the  benefits  of  thcsn 


that  the  whip  shall  be  disused  in  the  I  or  any  other  changes  cannot  be  effibctuaDy 
6«id,  and  altogether  discontinued  m  the  I  secured  to  the  slaves,  unless  the  importaaft 


case  of  women,  and  that  die  punishment 
ifaall  not  be  inflicted  until  the  day  afbr 
the  offence,  and  in  die  presence  of  one 
free  person,  besides  the  owner  or  over- 
^seer.  With  respect  to  the  exception 
of  females  from  flogging,  diere  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing that  sex  from  die  shocking  expo- 
enre  which  such  punishment  mi^es  un- 
avoidable ;  but  th^  planters  appear  at  a 
4oas  to  supply  any  other  stimulus.  Con- 
^tfensntas  nouiy  without  eflect  vrith  their 
ptesent  habits,  fsr  the  exemption  which  it 
-nflbrds  from  labone  is  more  than  a  com- 
fiensation  hr  the  teatraint;  and  hatid 
Mk>urcdnnQt  be  «esorted  to,  as  in  oOr 
t»Mn<»psitoli8y  ancothe  wUp  vpodki  be 


point  of  receiving  their  evidence  jndioiatty 
be  conceded  by  the  pbntem,  who  mn 
more  obstinate  upon  thia  than  on  any 
other  subject.  The  objection  to  it  is 
founded  on  one  of  the  nnmecons  frflaries 
which  run  through  the  system  of  Bngiidi 
law.  Instead  ^>f  receiving  tasliaBony 
wherever  it  can  be  had,  and  of  what- 
soever sort^  it  is  a  principle  with  Bng- 
lish  lawyers  to  hamper  it  with  diffionlt 
rules  and  qualifications  which  have 
rally  the  eflect  of  exduding  lawge 
of  it,  and  those,  too,  of  the  higfaeat  iibpoil- 
anee  in  elucidating  the  caae.  One  6f  the 
most  obfedionafafe  of  tfaeaa  ndea  is,  the 
admiasion  of  no  evidence  ludeBs  pmArad 
upon    oath;    this  makes   it 


JOAHICN   IIK^JftNllBNfMB&^^-iilbgrO^SiaBffgt 


vpcto  Ao  ^Mneas  t6  nndentend  'wliat  is 
mlbd  tiK '^natara  and*  obUgnlion "  of 
^ktit  swotioii,-  %Hiieht  iv  their  tarn,  OHUKit 
be  compraheiMM^  wikMr  ht>  hM  reeeived 
ptopor  niigioiiB  iiiitniclaMi>  mr  «t  leu^ 
anliBM  he  halds  a  pmper  Tdigio«s  €KedL 
^[W  fliale  af  pMfty  and  aiarabif  io  Imv  at 
pieaeat  amoagst  •  the  altfvea^  thai),  thni 
tHdefstaadbga  will  aot  graepthia  Juumw 
ledge,  and  thMefova  tiii  planter^  in  aeoovd^ 
aaoe  with  the  lawyers^  maiatain  that  their 
Mdeqoe^  is  net  to  be*  credifeed.  -At  beat, 
that  Monlyi  a  reaaim  for  doabtiDg,  and  not 
fiv  ejqdaiting  it»  'Xi^vd  BaUrarat  has  oen- 
imed  thisfiJIattoiiB  rate hy  reeommtnd- 
mg,  that  the  teetiawi^  of  akvea  shall  be  re- 
oeired  whan  thaf,  can  produoe  fvom  their 
aiefgyto  orveligioiuteacbefai  eevtificateB 
Ikat  they  are  so  £iv  instiwcted  in  reKgiems 
prinoipfes  as  to  know  the  meamag  of  Sa 
oath.  This  will  thxow  the  decidiBttof  idl 
csmes,  in  which  the  prsdootion  of  siavs 
oridenoe  is  essenttaly  into  the  hands  of  Ibe 
eleigyaMm, '  9ibo  most  be  appointed  by 
tfao  owner>  and  eonseqnsndy  bo  mors  or 
less  vnder  his  influenee*  Bot  even  this 
partial  abolition  of  the  old  rule,  exoepto 
one  caae  in  wfaieh-  the  evidence  -of  elates 
«ir  mors  indispeasablo  tfaant  io  any  other 
Ibatt  can  bo  imagined.  Whitqs  •  capitally 
cl|ai|^  are  not  to  be  aiiected  by  slave 
lieatim0&y#  Theretee^  they  may  >maf«' 
der  the  slaves  Wkh  iaapanityy  provided 
they  do-  it  when  only  ijavesareby^  and 
ao  as  to  avoid  being' UMlpated  by  eiroom* 
atantial  evidence;  and  as  by  the  new 
i«gidBtions»  a  white  maa  forfeits  his  slaves 
aftor  being  twice  convioted  of  onieity, 
he  has  now  only  to  slay  them  ootright 
mder  the  saa^  prtcaistioDs.  The  colo- 
nisti  object  that  the  nusters'  lives  would 
bo  exposed  to  jeopardy  firom  *be  fiilse 
evidence  of  the  slaves.  Strange  confusion 
ofideas !  As  if  there  coaU  be  any  danger 
from  the  aBschinations  of  witnesses^  whose 
evidence  the  objection  itself  suppoaesto  be 
generally  known  or  suspected  as  false. 
JBat  the  notion  nvbtch  the  colonists  have  of 
justice,  is  still  more  extraordinary ;  for  al- 
though they  are  chary  of  exposing  them- 
selvesy  they  dp  not  extend  the  same  pro- 
ioolion  to  the  slaves,  who  are  nnilbimly 
allowed  to  testify  for  or  aeainst  one 
wiother.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  the 
people  of  colour  and  free  blacks  are  ck- 
posod  to  it  alao>  although'tbey  arosoaae- 
Ismesthofanideraof  oomadssablepi'opor^; 

Trinidad  they  posaess  half  tbo  eatetes 

tba.  island. 


Thfeso  mearfnttes>of  bril^vtasiBtiam.ia 
fae^TSgardod^v  a<ips'4o.tho>hawnifi|ijiihwi 
of  the  slaaeBy^bnjiiietat'ageinmnyrrtgial 
ktionsi which  mi^tlM  wmd»t*iiO'*.rtmim 
their ptesebatcDodition'mOff»bapf7W'«  rVf4 
shdl  €onine!aarsalites.to  one  #hich  mi 
deem*  to  be  ssaveimpOBlBiu  (haaany  othea 
—*4fae>  repeal  of 'the  monopoly  wMeb-tbe 
West'  Indiana  po8BesBiof.th<i>oagac  and 
coffee  UMiriEetB*  That  monopoly  io  at  ipvo* 
sent  snpportbd  by  •  proteotfng  duty  of 
10b.  per  owt.  upon  East  India*  siigar>  and 
of  3d.  perv  lb.  Upon  East  India  ^eoie^ 
The  West  Indians  do  not  attege  that  tfaey 
have  aayrolaim^  on -tiie'scors'of;  merit  or 
past"  orpttesent  servicitSy  tO'dovyltheOi 
oontribntinas  on  the  eebaumersi  'Tbeif 
msan  jtistifieatioii  is,-  that  the  msuHlpoljii  lis 
necesaary  to  the  well*beiikg  of  the  slaseai 
Hiey  msitttBiD-,  thai  tbs  depeessien  in  priest 
which  its  abnogstioA  woold  pradne^^ 
would  aggravate  the  misery  and«psivatioa 
of  theshwes,  sad,  pevhhps,  cxpoaeiiheni 
to  stsTvatiQn.  -With  respect  to  dtarvntionii 
the  facts  we  have  adduced  already,  pntii 
out  of  the  q«BBtion ;  we;  tllarefore,Hitted 
not  ealargenpon  dmt.beiidi..  We  ahall 
observe,  houteven  thai  any^  tfaahg  wUsh 
loWi^vs  ths  proita of  thephmtors^ lowess 
slso  the  vaJuo  of  die  slave,  aid  ^aoilt 
seqoently  increases  the  wiUtngriesS'  of 
tbo  master- to- manumit  bimi-as  it'dif 
minishes  the  aactifice.  If  tho  redeuipliott 
bee&cied  by  the  slave,  out  of  his* own 
mOans,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  in  like  mau^ 
ner*  readeivd  more  easy.  •  The  principal 
hardship,  which  it  is  alleged  the  slab's 
would  safer  hon  the  depreamoa,wioWld»be 
the  overwoiidng,  which  would  be  neees** 
sary  in-  order  to  mi^  up  by  an  iuoreaso  of 
the  quantity  of  produce^  for  what  is  loM 
by  the  decrease  in  price.  Now  tlie  eifed 
cxf  lower  prices  is  a  decrease  rather  than 
an  increase  of  production ;  for  an<  increwhe 
only  lowers  the  price  still  further,  whilat 
a  dlecrease>  which  is  the  consequence  of 
the  state  of  prices  not  making  it  worth 
the  planter's  whik  to  continue  : to  grow» 
raises  them  again.  Referring  to  the  quea- 
tion  of  starvation,  we  may  remavk.  thai 
if  low  prices  starve  the  slaves,  they  mdwt 
operate  through  one  of  two  meaUfei;  vir*., 
the  master  must  either  deprive  /tlw  slave-of 
theiproviaion  gn>uada»  or  oppropriata  the 
days  allowed  for  their  cultivation ;  but  tbf 
eflfeotof  low  prices  in  seduoingpaoduciaMi^ 
shewa  <that  .the  temptation  to  do  eitbef  4^ 
decnaaed  rather  than  aoguainted.  .I^et 
us  suppose,  hovfutwr>  .that.  tho. praoliflo 


^fO%tiOH  DBPBNiiSKC»s.-«jMv^ra  Slacerj^ 


pteiMbvf  diitribiilkig  food  to  the  davM, 
Mead  of  aUowIng  tlMm  tantbe*  it  tkem- 
Miffti.    WliitinU  be  dM  Mok?    % 
Ibb  MppoMtioii^  tiM  laboar  of  tlie  piu»« 
tatkm  10  ^otiTOly  demoted  to  the  cdtove  of 
Mgar  or  coffee,  and  it  is  by  pnmBUMB 
pareiuuMd  with  put  of  Ude  same  mgw 
md  co§dt  that  the  lUma  are  aoppoited. 
If  tlie  abolitum  of  tho  moaopoly  redooe 
profits  so  low  that  they  wfll  aot  afibrd  a 
teaintenanoe  to  the  slavetf,  it  is  indispoti^ 
able  that  they  must  starve  if  the  owner  be 
beet  on  carryieg  on  that  caltivation.  But 
this  ia  an  hifiirtdatien  which  can  be  impnted 
only  to  insanity:  for  who  can  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  persisting  in  a  pnteeit 
whicb  not  only  yields  him  no  remnne^ 
ration,   but  destroys  a  principal  part  of 
his  stock?      The  obtions  coane  open 
to  the  f^anler  is,  to  devote  a  part  of  his  ca- 
pital to  the  raising  provisions  on  his  estate 
for  pveserving  hia  skves.    It  is  contrary, 
however,  to  ail  experienee  to  suppose,  that 
the  phntcr  weold  let  his  capital  lie  idle, 
which  would  be  more'  or  less  the  result 
of«ewploying  bis  slaves  in  nising  their 
pvovisioDS  for  themselves*    His  attention 
woald  be  torned  to  reducing  the  cost  of 
nosing  Ua  old  commodity,  or  to  raisittg 
ether  kinds  of  prodace.     Of  all  die  pro* 
ducte  raised  in  thte  cdbnias,  it  appisarrs 
that  sugar  yirids  the  largest  profite,  and, 
ae  it  is  die  staple  commodity,  it  may  be 
fairly  coododed,  that  its  prolite  fi<  the 
average  rate  which  edier  prfxhicte  mahy- 
tein  by  a  more  eco^mical  sort  of  cOhi- 
vation.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  foot,  that  the 
mortality  amongst  the  slaves  employed  in 
raising  sugar  is  greater  than  that  in  places 
where  ether  articles  are  grown.  Tc^ceo, 
cotton,  and  rice,  are  the  stoples  of  the  slave 
stetes  in  North  America,  and  the  slaves 
ttiere  a'ncrsase  at  the  rate  of  2\  per  cent 
per  annum.    In  the  Bahamas,  where  no 
sugar  is  grown,  the  slaves  iMfedge  at  If 
|ier  cent,  and  in  Baibadoes,  where  very 
Ktde  is  grown,  at  \  per  cent  per  annum. 
But  in  St  Ltfcia,  from  1819  to  1832, 
the    deerea$e    in    die    slaves     was    at 
(he  rate  of  2^  per  cent  per  annum,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  being  about  5]  cwt  for 
each  sUve.     In  TolMigo,  in  the  same 
years,  the  decrease  was  at  ihe  rate  of  2) 
pet  cent.,  a<id  tfie  quairtity  of  sugar  9  cwt. 
per  slave.    Tn  St  Vincent's,  from  1817  to 
\&22,  the  decrease  was  at  the  rate  of  1}, 
and  the  quantity  of  sugar  1(>  cwt.  per 
Aatei    In  Jamaica,  from  1817  to  1820, 
thfe  decfeadse  wis  at  the  rate  of  |  per  cent> 


and  the  •qoaalify  of  mignw  41  mwVpm 
slave.   .  in  Chraaada,   dming  the  emaa 
yease;^   thO'  deeveaBe«  was   at   tli»  rate 
ef  li  pet  ceat^  and  dM  qnaattef  ef 
soger  S  cmU  per-  skve.    In  DeBaeinis» 
diBing  the  same  yean^  tiie  decwaae  was 
at  the  rate  of  between  2  and  3  per  cent 
perannnm,  «nd  the  quantity  of  anger  S^ 
cwt^per  skve  ;  and  in  Trinidad,  daiiag 
the  same  period,  the  deevcaee  wan  at  tka 
frightfid  rate  of  M  per  cent  fa  rate  that 
wmAd  sweep  off  about  half  ue  iahafat- 
tanii  of  the  worid  in  twenty  yearaA^  end 
the  quantity  of  sugar  12  dirt,  per  eliive^ 
What  eenctOflion  ctn  be  drawn  ^Nnn  dnse 
fiKte?    We  are  not  awaiv  that  thenn- 
healthhaess  of  the  sugar  grounds  is  greater 
than  that  of  other  plantetieins;  on  lite  eon- 
trary^  the  cotton  and  rice  grennda  of  the 
United  States  are  rather  esteemed  the  more 
unwholeeonie.    We  #ie>  dierrlbre,  bound 
to  beUeie,  thM  this  mortality  arises  from 
the  high  profite  on  sugar,  wlucb  makes  up 
for  tfie  neglect  and  siterifice  of -Ihie'SkVee. 
Where  liSe  or  no  econonty  in  caBed  Ibr, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  planter  can  aflbrd 
this  neglect  and  sacrifice ;  but  where  ft  is 
necessary,  the  pknter  resortt  to  good 
treatment,  because  it  prevento  the  decay 
of  fteir  irambeie,  which  he  cannot  afford 
to  diminish.     Any  measure,  therefore, 
whieh  wmdd  obBge  the  pknter  to  reeort  to 
a  cheaper  sugar-culture,  or  to  raiMng 
other  produce,  would  necessarily  add  to 
an  improvement  hi  the  condition  *c^  the 
slaves.    Economy  in  cultivation,  haa  m 
some  cases,  not  only  ted  to  consideralite 
impre^vement,  in  the  treatment  ef   the 
skveS,  but  to  a  most  important  change  k 
theh*  habito,  introducing,  as  it  were,  an 
inferior  kind  of  independence.    In  Dutch 
Outfina,  the  competition  of  capitab  and 
other  difficulties  which  Itfid  the  cokmiste 
under  the  necessity  of  attencfing  to  the 
smallest  savings,  made  them  find  out  thai 
tesk  work  was  the  most  profitable  manner 
of  working  the  skves,  and  ft  was  vd- 
versally  adopted -{^   and  in  die  Atkntie 
stetes  of  North  America,  where  die  stepk 
articles   are  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco, 
which  call  for  much  attention  to  economr, 
task  work  is  also  in  general  use^.    The 
subject    of   this    monopoly,    considered 

*  For  these  calctilationa,  tee  Tetnnis  of  ihm 
■teva  potNdatioD,  laid  before  the  Hooee  of  i 
mom,  4di  March  18iS,  14chMayl8t3,aaA, 
1824b    Noi«a9»347,aad4e4. 
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Bimply  Witli  rdmnoe  to  the  rights  of  the  I  coidd.     The  Spanish  ooloiiists  hftd  an 


phukers^  has  more  properly  formed  part 
of  another  qaaation*,  and  need  not  be 
enlar^d  on  here;  but  at  all  events^  it 
derhes  no  support  from  any  supposed 
eonnr xien  it  may  have  with  the  well*4^eing 
of  the  daves. 

To  retnm  to  the  subject  ef  enfran- 
chisement One  of  the  chief  means  of 
hastening  it  would  be  to  call  a  body  of 
foe  khoiirets  into  existence,  to  work 
coneorrently  with  the  daves,  by  giving 
the  hotter  every  fair  opipoftttnity  of  eman- 
cipMtiott,  ooBSwtent  with  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  priaciphas  of  Negro 
labonr  in  the  West  ladies.  The  best 
mode  of  emancipation  is  undoubtedly  to 
give  ftuiilitiea  to  the  slave  Jhimself  to  pwE- 
chase  his  freedom.  In  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies the  slave  had  angfat  to  it  by  law,  as 
soon  as  he  could  pay  to  his  owner  the 
sum  he  eost:  but  ^is  regulation  is  obvir 
cNisly  faulty;  because  it  must  be  UDJuofc 
towards  the  master,  in  case  the  vahie  of 
the  skve  inctease,  whilst,  if  hia  piioe  be 
taken  at  the  tine,  ^reat  wrong  fuay  be 
done  to  the  slave  |  for  if  he  be  aUe  to 
redeem  hiawtlfyitaanat  be  by  his  frugality 
and  indnstsy,  so  that  the  very  quMities 
which  make  him  woBthy  of  his  Iveedom, 
enhance  his  value,  and,  by  oonaeqMnce, 
the  dearness  of  his  lansom*  Mr.  Cooper, 
wrho4vent  out  to. Jamaica,  to  instruct  the 
Negroes  on  lihe  estate  of  Mr.  HiVbert, 
states,  that  he  knew  three  vabiable  men 
who  ^wished  to  purchase  their  fr^do9». 
They  bad  bngaMhed  in  vain  jbo  the  resi- 
dent agents  of  the  propfl^oc;  They  at 
length,  however,  obtained  their  end  by 
sat  appUoatian  to  the  pioprietpK  hiuMielf, 
then  in  England*  After  Qm,  a  fourth 
wade  many  efforts  to  retain  W  freedom 
bj  purchase;  but  they  proved  anayaiUng, 
nad  he^  sank  in  consequence  ii»to  a 
state  of  despondency,  and  became  of 
comparativelFy  little  value '^.  I^ord  Ba- 
thurst,  however,  has  chosen  to  adppt  the 


excellent  custom  ibr  the .  facilitation  of 
self-redemption,  which  might  be  adopted 
as  a  law  in  our  colonies;  for  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  give  the  8la%'e  indus- 
trious habits.  As  soon  as  he  had  accu- 
mulated by  his  industry  and  frugality  tha 
fiflh  part  of  his  value,  it  was  usual  for  the 
master  on  being  paid  tiie  amount,  to  re- 
linquxsh  to  the  slave  another  day  cf  the 
week,  besides  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
so  on  until  he  paid  the  whole  of  hie 
ransom,  and  thus  became  altogether  free. 
Perhaps  such  a  regulation  mi^t  be  ma- 
terially aided,  if  a  fund  were  created  by 
parliament  to  pay  a  small  portion  of  the 
redemption  price,  such  as  a  fifth  or  six&. 
It  would  not  need  be  large,  because  die 
slowness  of  the  process  would  allow  it  to 
accumulate,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
afford  great  eneonragement  to  the  slaves^ 
and  increase  the  confidence  in  the  whites  j^. 
The  question  of  voluntary  manumission 
presents  more  difficulties.  Simply  tcV 
ttianomit  the  slave,  wj'hoiA  first  teaching 
him  habits  of  industry  and  honesty, 
would,  in  the  first  place,  be  doing  him  a 
very  small  benefit:  for  we  presume,  that 
a  life  of  such  indolence  as  to  make  them 
'*  the  pests  of  society,"  as  we  have 
already  seen  the  free  Negroes  desoribedto 
be,  wiH  not  be  looked  on  as  a  very  hope- 
ful one ;  andy  in  the  next  place,  a  class 
of  free  idlers  might  have  a  fatal  effeet  on 
the  rest  of  the  slaves,  who  ought  ta  be 
kept  out  of  the  sight  of  indolence.  The 
colonial  laws  in  most  of  the  islands,  im- 
pose a  fine  upon  the  owner,  on  die  volun« 
tary*  maiMuniasion  of  his  flAave,  sufficient 
for  his  support  when  free ;  and  this  fine 
is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Uie  c<4ony  for 
that  purpose,  or  a  bond  is  given  to  the 
same  effect  These  securities  are  required 
to  prevent  unfeeline  pecBons  firom  emaflh 
cipating  M  and  crippled  slaves,  in  order 
to  elude  taxation,  and  the  expense  of 
maintenance.     The  fine  we  think  unad.> 


latter  plan,  leaving  the  vahiation  to  the   visable ;  but  we  ai«  so  far  from  looking 

avfard  of  a  third  paify.     The  measure  j  at  the  bond  in  that  light,  that  we  should 

we  should  suggest  is  a  graduated  scale 

of  prices  adapted  to  the  age,  ^x,  and 

capBCilbr  of  each   slave,    with  a  maxi- 

mum^p  however,   fixed    rather  aboye  the 

lisghest  rate  that  the  best  run  of  slaves 


X  Of  the  willingaeys  of  the  alaves  to  purcHaJae 
their  ovm  freedonit  there  is  aa  eztmocdinaxv 
proof  in  Trinidad.  From  the  a4th  June  to  94m 
December  1824,  89  slaves  <were  manamitted* 
69  of  whom  puxchaied  their  joiwn  ficeedom^  SA|d 


fleO  for,  beyond  which  the  -owner  *ould  i  paid  at  the  rate  of  65L  ateiUng  each.    The 
A  u       II        J  4  I.  u:-  A^^^^A  i^.»    '  eJsves  in  that  island  are  about  21^,000 :  »o  that 

not  be  allowed  to  push  his  demand,  leay-  this  it  at  the  rate  of  14  percent,  perannom.  and 
uig  It  at  llie  AMBe  time  to  the  slave  to  that  in  (he  tbet  aialf  year  after  du»  new  regala* 
make  a  cheaper  bargain  for  himself  if  he    tion.-*See  additional  papers  in  ezplsnation  of 

— — — • tne  meafiures  of  Government,  laid  before  JPar- 

*  AaU,  p.  6f3,H  aeq,         t  Negro  Slavery.       tiament  last  session. 


"  Haxj  J6tauaa,  an  md  mole,  «•  bml- 
muk ;  tayt,  the  hdongMtm  jyiWiii  JdhoM,  « 

MumHtf  UNff    Mtt    Amk    wMb    'V'^    S^""f  !■■§ 

wluck  the  ]iM  maintami^  IimmuL" 

"  Robert,  an  Eboe,  elderlj;  M«i^  «#  Ifr. 
Machian,  ioho  died  aome  tumt  ago;  has  mm  tmwtr 

at  pTtKUt^t 

"  William  HaU,  a  PortagiMM  Afrieaa  Nqpo- 
man;  Mysythathe  wasjoki  oa tkc ooa«l Whs 
a  boy,  to  a  Captain  Roper,  who  mmmaaditd  a 
Bhip  caHed  the  ^  Eliza,  with  whom  ha  wnt  te 
England  iwice»  and  finally  weiil  aan^  /***  '^ 
vihUa  thgre,  and  eama  to  Jamaiea  m  Iha  iof  Doha, 
Gqitetn  Smith,  a$  a  tenaat,  m  i 
ami  has  evtr  since  htea  htnfJ 


The  foUowing  on  the  otber 

where  &e  tetthnooy  of  uJamtd 


persons^  though  referied  to  by  the  Negio, 
was  not  received. 


^.  40RB1GK   DBPBNDBNCIBS.— Nir^SblMy. 

9i^Vtie  its  extepmon  to  fteed  -skves,  who 
flhould  become  burthens  to  their  parishes 
from  indolence^  or  be  convicted  of  crimes ; 
fpr  in  that  events  we  might  be  sure,  that 
none  but  slaves  who  really  merited  their 
freedom  for  industry  and  good  conduct, 
would  be  emancipated.  In  effect  we  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
children  of  the  freed  slaves  who  are 
spoken  of  in  such  unfavourable  terms  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council. 

.Any  future  deterioration  in  the  cha- 
meter  of  the  free  blacks,  we  believe,  will 
he  pcevented,  by  the  measures  suggest- 
ed for  the  amelioration  of  the  slaves, 
and  that  general  improvement  of  their 
iljtiiation  with  respect  to  rank  and 
privileges,  which  is  obviously  making 
rapid  progress.  However,  to  secure  the 
bjooefits  of  freedom  to  emancipated  slaves, 
and>  indeed,  to  all  free  blacks  and 
people  of  colour,  an  immediate  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  law  re- 
biting  to  Tim-away  Negroes,  which  is 
the  most  atrocious  specimen  of  legislation 
that  we  have  upon  record.  As  it  stands 
a(  present^  if  a  free  person  assert  a  right 
to  hold  a  Negro  in  slavery,  and  charges 
hilli  with  being  a  run-away,  his  mere 
complexion  is  taken  as  a  sufficient  proof, 
Ufilcss  he  can  produce  positive  evidence 
qf  the  contrary,  which  he  generally  finds 
it  impossible  to  do,  as  the  iniquitous  laws 
of  evidence,  preclude  him  from  producing 
the  testimony  of  blacks  and  people  of 
colou.r,  who,  of  course,  must,  in  the  far 
gl'eater  majority  of  instances,  be  the  only 
obtainable  witnesses  for  him.  If  no 
person  appear  to  claim  a  Negro  whose 
freedom  is  doubtful,  he  is  committed  to 
the  workhouse  as  a  run-away ;  and  if  he 
have  no  means  of  proving  that  he  is  free, 
he  is  sold  for  payment  of  the  fees  of 
apprehending  and  keeping  him  in  prison, 
aner  being  advertised  in  the  Gazette  in 
the  following  form: — 

« Workhooie. 


"  Nobce  is  hereby  given,  that  nnless  the  un* 
dermeationed  slave  is  taken  out  of  this  wozk- 

house,  prior  to the  —  day  of next, 

he  will  qn.  that  day,  between  the  houre  of  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock  m  the  forenoon,  be  put  up 
to  pablic  sale,  and  told  to  the  highest  and  best 
bidder  at  the  Coort  House,  ,  agreeably 

to  the  woikhooae  law,  now  in  force  for  payment 
of  his  fees." 

The  foUowing  are  cases  of  advertised 
nJes,  where  the  mere  colour  was  taken  as 
softcient  proof. 


<*  Joe,  a  French  crede  ;  nobnnd ;  vcty  Mark ; 
says,  ha  bdem  to  his  fsAtt  and  wiathsr  m  Hl 
Mary*str 

'*  Eleanor  Davison,  a  Creole,  four  feet,  elerea 
inches.  She  has  a  little  girl  with  her,  and  lus 
been  delivered  of  a  male  child  siaoe  she  ha« 
been  in  this  (Manchester)  workhouse  ;  anp,  dm 
isfiast  and  that  John  XXiwiiss,  a  fim  hnmm  «ea,  ^ 
Kingston,  U  htrfatheri:' 

Undoubtedly,  there  can  be  ao  objedMo 
to  apprehending  and  adveftiBii^  a  pie- 
sumed  slave,  in  order  to  give  his  owner 
an  opportunity  to  come  in  and  chum  him; 
but,  if  no  chum  be  made,  that  Tory  hei 
ought  to  be  taken  as  the  stroogMl  poariMe 
testimony  of  his  being  free,  and  he  o«gbt 
to  be  immediately  set  at  liberty.    BiA 
the  fees  must  be  .paid !    Why,  &#  vcfv 
non-claim  itself  proves,  thai  the  appie- 
hension  is  unjust,  and  who  onght  to  pay 
for  the    consequences    of  inputior — its 
victim,  or  its  perpetrators?    bwtoMl  of 
being « doomed  to  servitude,  ho  oagkt  to 
receive  a  compensation.    The  only  aign- 
ment    of  any   weight    with    whicji    tht 
plantera  support  this  atroctooa  law,  h, 
that  it  might  encourage  die  real  of  tbr 
slaves  to  try  their  foitnne  as  imKownya,  if 
apprehended  Negroes  were  mnnn>milled. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  chanee  of 
detection  is  so  great,  diat  out  of  80,  or 
100    run*aways  advertiaed  in  a  wia^h 
Jamaica  Gaaette,  it  will  be  ionnd,  thai 
not  more  than  10  or*  20  are  adrcitiari 
to  be  sold«  which  proves,  that  ai  at  least 
out  of  every  seven  are  Ibnnd  again  by  the 
owners,  supposing  that  they  aie  all  al 

But,  after  all,  we  ahall  be  aaked* 
are  our  ultimate  views    for  all  the  i 
vre  have  yet  diwcnaaed,  have  been 

*  Jamaica  Gasette,  Sept  IBtt. 
t  Ibid.  May,  18S4 
t  rud.  Sept.  18ff . 
i  iUd.  Anguit  18f4. 


^dmdt  as  preparatory  only  to  general  I  drarni.     HtiU,  idle  ka  siicli  procie^ii^i 
: — Ai —     «r-.  _!ii   — A i^    ^^^^  accident  miglit^  iiiidef  tlie  cit-'t^ii'm-? 

stances^  lead  to  an  employment  of  tb^'  pnt:^^ 

lie  force  against  the  wUites^  and  it  is  esidy 

to  foresee^  that  such  an  Uinfortiinate  altep* 

(o^r**  but ^e  will  flfty,  that,  although  it  j  wonldbe  fatal  tO  the  tranqtiiltityolTifaeshves'.' 

wx^)k  to  be  lield  steacbtyin  view,  k  ought  i      It  is,  however,  clear,  that  a  third  party 


enuwcipation;  We*  wiU  sot  answer  iif 
tHe  words  impcrted  to  Mr.  Huskisson; 
that  tbie  ia  an  *'  end  which  every  good 
nuui  ought  to  wish  for,  joerAops  to  look 


not  to  be  contemplated  as  the  main  ques- 
tion  at  present.  We  have  hitherto  looked 
itpoD  sel^emancipation  and  manu-mission 
aff  means  of  improTement;  but  we  have 
no  doubt,  as  the  improvement  proceeds, 
they  %nH'  become  mneli  more  frequent 
Perlmpa  a  fund  might  be  created  to  acow- 
nralAte' against  a  general  redemption  of 
the  slaves  after  doe  preparation.  Peibaps, 
the  proposition  for  making  all  Negroes 
free  who  should  be  bom  after  a  certain  time, 
might,  after  due  improvement^  be  carried 
into  effect. — ^After  idl,  so  much  must  de- 
pend npon  the  difference  of  the  colonies, 
the  change  in  produce,  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  We  look  upon  it  as  a  waste 
of  time  to  decide  die  point  at  present 

'One  word  befofe  we  have  done,  on  the 
position  of  the  great  parties  to  this  qnes- 
tion,-^the  Government,  the  abolitionists, 
and  the  colonists. 

Hie  'Government  has  wisely  refrained 
from  flgitatitig  the  question  of  direct  inter- 
ference; -for,  ahhoRgfa  the  statute  of 
Wiffiam  III.  dechtres,  that  "  all  laws  in 
''  jpriicflice  in  any  of  the  plantations  repug- 


** 


to  the  sahl  placntations  shall  be  void," 
and,    although  parliament,  by  a  much 
later    statute^,     has    only    yielded    up 
its-  supremacy  in   internal  taxation,    as 
if  i«s^<rving  aU  other  autiiority — the  terms 
of  the  bommissions  by  which  tiie  local  le- 
gislatures were  created,  are  so  strong,  and 
the  forbearance  of  the  mother-country  has 
been  so  uniform,  that  it  might  be  doubtful, 
whether,  in  point  of  law,  the  latter  possess 
the  right  to  interfere  or  not    Experience, 
besides,   has  shewn  us,   that  discussion 
between  powerful  bodies  upon  such  cob- 
webs,   necessarily   leads    to   the   worst 
kind  of  issue— the  trial  of  force.     The 
Jamaica  legislature  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  they  would  not  ''  submit  to  the  degra- 
**  d^tion  of  having  their  internal  concerns 
"  regulated  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
"^  tain.'*      This  is   indisputably  an    idle 
menace  in  the  present  situation   of  the 
islands;    as  the    whites    could    neither 
resist  the  force  of  the  Government,  nor 
their  own  slaves,  if  that  force  were  with- 

♦  18  Geo  III. 


should  step  in  between  the  planters' 
and  the  slaves ;  for  so  long  as  labour  is' 
extracted  by  the  whip,  the  latter  must  be 
more  or  less  ill-used.  But  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  that  a  considerable  por-^ 
tion  of  the  blacker  imputations  in  this  re- 
spect are  usually  founded  upon,  or  at  best 
concluded  from,  a  few  bad  cases.  There 
can  be  no  question  with  impartial  men, 
that  the  Uolonial  Governments  have 
effected  considerable  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  which  are  quite' 
inconsistent  with  the  general  disposition 
to  barbarons  practices,  with  which  the' 
white  inhabitants  are  charged.  It  is  tiot 
very  long  ago,  that  magistrates,  and  othei* 
petty  officers  in  this  country,  were  habi- 
tually guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  i* 
but  these  abuses  are  now  much  lessened^' 
although  the  authority  of  the  magistrates 
has  been  since  enormously  extended. 
The  general  improvement  by  which  this 
change  has  been  effected^  has,  no  doubt, 
reached  the  slave  owners.  The  interfe- 
rence we  should  counsel,  would  be  to 
appoint  govembrs,  and  other  officers  of 


nant'to  any  laws  in  this  kingdom  relative   resolute  character,    in   whose   prudence 


both  the  colonists  and  the  Government 
might  confide,  and  not  such  inefficient 
men  as  are  now  delegated,  who,  for  the 
the  most  part  are  intriguing  military  offi« 
cers,  or  judges  and  lawyers,  whose  calibre 
of  intellect  unfits  them^  even  for  the  more 
moderate  stations  at  the  English  bar. 
The  conduct  both  of  the  governor  and 
chief  judicial  officer  of  Demerara,  in  the 
affair  of  Smith,  the  missionary,  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
such  measures ;  for,  whilst  they  permitted 
the  most  outrageous  injustice  against  tiiat 
individual,  they  incurred  the  universal 
dislike,  and  contempt  of  the  colonists,  for 
their  imbeciUity.  The  sense  which  the 
colonists  have  of  their  own  helplessness^ 
and  which  is  manifested  so  strongly  in 
their  terrors  at  the  conduct  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, must,  if  managed  by  such  author 
rities  as  we  recommend,  secure  their  ulti- 
mate acquiescence  in  proper  improve- 
ments. 

With  lespeet  to  the  abditionists  and. 
the    colonists^    we    hardly,  know  jii9h»^ 

4  P 
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•nem  J  aa  should  prer^nl  a  repetitioa  of 
infliu^ 

II.  The  next  aubject  which,  engaged 
tha  atteniion  of  the  House  with  regard  to 
Indian  affairs,  was  the  distribution  of  the 
Deccan  prize-moDey.  We  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  this 
question^  and  the  folio  whig  is  the  result 
of  out  inquiry. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  plan- 
ned the  operations  for  suppressing  the 
Pindarees,  and  other  predatory  hordes  of 
Ceniral  India,  he  had  to  keep  in  yiew,-» 
First,  the  character  of  the  enemy's  fonie, 
which,,  like  quicksilver,  would  divide  upon 
collision,  and  re-nnito  in  various  direc- 
tions;— secondly,  the  probability  that 
the  Mahratta  powers^  or  some  of  them, 
wouid  make  common  cause  with  the  de- 
pcedatois.  In  this  suite  of  things,  it 
seemed  expedient  to  form  as  many  sepa*- 
rate  armies  an  possible;  some,  to  beset  the 
avawed  enemy ;  others,  to  watch  the  oon- 
duct  of  suspected  friends*  This  was  the 
plan  adopted,  and  for  its  execution,  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  three  pre- 
sidenciesL  was  ordered  iatoi  the  field.  Lord 
Hastings  placed  himself  in  »  oentral 
position)  in  Uusdostany  to  eopcrintead 
the  opeiations,  and  prescribed  the  forma- 
tion of  every  sepavato  foroe,  and  theKne 
oa  which  H  itttoold  act.  In  order,  bow- 
esfeTj  to  bring- up* the  resources  of  Mednw, 
and  givB'consiflflenoy  to  tbe*movamente  on 
that  side^  Sir  Tho«nas>  llialop«  the  com- 
maodecHBHsbMO  of  thai  prvsidoQcy,  was 
erdeeed  into  tho  field'  hf  his  lordship, 
and  thoseveml  annie» formed,  to*  the  south 
•f  the  Nerbudda,  made  up  paitly  of 
Bengal  woops,  but  cliiefly  of  those  of 
Madtaa  and  Bombay,  together  with  the 
BBfemaed'  troope  ol  our  allies^  were  con- 
aiitatad  into  dii^isiona- of  the- army  of  lbs 
Deoeae.  Alli  these  Sir  Tboma»  was 
■omioell]^  to  command  in  8iiboHKnatee9- 
operation  with' the  divisions  o^  the  grand 
anny  of  Htndoetan,  of  which  Lord  Has^ 
logs  wae  ahe^commandtort-inHrhief.  Thus 
coinmensad  the'campatgn  emirely^  under 
his  ioKdship^s  peraonaV  direction.  While, 
however,  the  armies  brought  up  from  the 
eonith^  wersi  with  those  ftom  the  west 
and  fooan  Hindbston,  eweeping^  the  tract 
wtterethePlndareee  lay, — the^two  Mah- 
fotta*  poweie  most  strictly  iu  alliance 
with  us,""  viv.  the'  Peshwa  and  tiliaosla 
broke  out' into*ho8tility' behind  the  line'of 
otirofienrtlongL  A*third,thelh>(kuri^«bap, 
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made  common  eanse  with  the  fraalioolen^ 
and  met  our  advancing  armies  in  the  field 
All  vreie    ultimately  overpowered;  the 
Piadarees,  however,  with  Uolkury  soon* 
est;  so  mneh  so,  thai  the  operatioos  for 
sweeping  the  Pindaree  country,  being 
finally  concluded  in  January  and  Fe* 
bniary  Ul^  an  entirely  new  distribiaiioa 
of  all  the  foneea  was  then  made  under 
Lord  Hastinn'  orders,  and  the  eominal 
distinction  of  army  of  the  Deecaa  was 
done  aaray.    This  occttired  in  the  aaidst 
of  the  epenitiona  against  the  Pcahwa  and 
Bhooela,  which  were  not   finally  cqiw 
eluded  till  the  capture  of  Aaeeagerh  in 
April  1819.    Though  delayed  aomewhat 
beyond  the  occasion,  the  final  ordera  for 
diaaolving  the  army  of  the  Deccan  wera 
ptibliahed  by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  himaeIC 
on   the  31ea  of  March  1818,  and   Sir 
Thomaa,  ineaaediately  after.,  retnrned  by 
aea  to  Madras.     It  appearsv  that  in  the 
eoojoint  operations  against  the  Pindaree% 
very  little  booty  was  taken ;  wbereaa,  the 
forees  left  originally  to  watch,  end  aficr- 
waide  employed  against  the  Peshwa  and 
Bheosia,  and  those  sent   to  help  ifaem, 
took  a  great  deal,  some  before,  bot  moai, 
after  the  dissoluftion  of  the  araiy  of  the 
Deeean,  of  which,  while  the  name  laeled, 
some,  though  not  ad,  wef»  nominal  di^ 
sioos.     Stndry  qneations  arose  as  to  the 
distribution  of  thb  booty,  and   as  all 
booty  in  theory  beloags  to  the  cfoieo,  it 
was  for  Hi»  Majesty  with  the  adTire  of 
bis    Lends  of  the  Treasury  to  decide. 
Lord  Hastings  seeing  the  impoaaibil^  of 
delermining  in  all  cases  to  arhom  the 
booty  sbonki  belong,  reDommeadM  that 
the  whole  should  be  formed  into  a  food 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  troope 
in  any  way  in  the  diffitrant 
and  a  claim,  was  prefefeed  on  hie  part,  ia 
SogVand,  to  share* secommaader-nKchief. 
This  was  resisted  by  Sir  Thomae  Hislop 
and  hie  stafi^,  who  claimed  to  be  com- 
morflder-in-chief  and  gcaeml  sUfffor  the 
army  of  the  Deoeao,  and  who  deaiied 
such  a  distribution  as  would  eidiide  the 
Hindostan  troops^  and  their 
The  pretensions  of  all  pardes  baviaf 
fully  argned  before  the  Lords  of  the  Ti 
sury,  the  majority  of  these  lords  d«irr> 
minedi  (againat,  it  ia  said,  theopiBioe  of 
their  chief,)  that  thebeoty  shoeld  aot  he 
formed  into  a  cenerml  fwad,  emi  that  ihe 
claim' of  Lord  Uaatinge^  as  ioiiiniandir 
inndiief  of  ail  the  anniea,  should  tte 
altoavfd.     The  prineiple  of 
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popnlarionof  ^  Mogiwda  or  Mugmce, 
lo  lakerofuge  idtliia  the  Company's  poB- 
•eMions.  Tbe'N&f  was  then,  and  has  on 
•ateml  oceanona  since,  baen  recognised  as 
tbe  nmtnal  bonndaiy.  Ai  the  mouth  of 
this  river  there  ia  an  alluvial  ialaml 
covered  for  the  meat  pan  ivith  jungle, 
and  separated  fmm  the  pfomontory  of 
Teknlkf,  whieh  forma'  the  northern  bank, 
aad  on  which  ihe  Gompane  hate  long 
had  a  Amui  or  poliee-»po8t,  bf  a  ibfdbbie 
ohanoeA.  The  inani  stream,  whieh  te  navr- 
gable  for  wsads  of  eonaiderable  burthen; 
^nd  oearly  a  mile  wide,  drvJdee  the  island 
from  Mkii^oo,  the  extreme  northern  pest 
of  the  Barmese  in  Avraoan.  This  island 
is  called  Shahpooree,  and  has  never 
yielded  any  thing  eicept  fire* wood.  The 
Bamese  prefenM  •  claim  to  it  as  theirs 
by.  loag  eslabliahed.  right ;  hot  the  island 
was  never  inhabited,  or  otherwise  occn-' 
pled.  The  Brittsh  offieere  denied  this 
right,  and  claisMd  the  isUmd  for  tbe 
Cempanj^  restiog  their  dann  partly  <m 
the  peeitioD  of  the  island,  which  by  the 
lane  of  altavido  would  majke  it  theirs,  and' 
partly' on  the  assertion,  that  it  had  always 
been  considered  aa  theirs,  and  had  beeir 
iadnded  in  their  maps  and-  terrifofial 
eveveye.  The  caae  was  referred  to  the 
Sopaame  Government,  when  Mr.  Adam 
determimedto  maintain  the  British  right: 
Htf  addaessed  a  letter  to  the  Arracan 
atithoakiesv  stating*  this  resoludon,  and  at 
tker  saaner  time  eidei«d  the  island  to  be 
occupied  bya>  party*  of  the  local  corps, 
stalionedibr  eivilL  dutiea>  at  Cbittagong. 
TbuamattefB  stood  upon  Lord  Amherst's 
asrrvaL.  The'  Buranese  officers,  without 
anawenn^  the  letter,  sent  messages  to*  the 
police-officer  of  Teknilf,  requiring  him 
totwithdnvw  the  detachment,  and  threat- 
ening  to-ensploy  force  for  its  removal. 
No  atteniton'betofi^  paid  to  these  threats, 
the  Burmese  on-  the  34th  of  September, 
IMSr  landed  on  Shahpooree  in  a  night 
attach,  anddbovevway  thepartv'stationed 
there,,  with  the  loss  of  several  hves; 

Gonaidering  the  nature  of  the  quarrel, 
and.  tbe  worthlessness  of  the  object  in 
diaputB4.it  might  have  been  wise  to  have 
sought  to  explain  away  tbo' affront,  and  to 
have  aimed  at  procuring  some  such  com- 
prtraiise  as  would  have  prevented  an 
open  rupture  ;  the  more  so,  as  it  appears, 
that  the^  Burmese  would  have  been  satis^ 
fiedk  au  one  time  with  an  enga^ment  from 
oa-  net  te-  occupy  the  islatid  of  Shah- 
pooree,. and  that  they  would  probably 


have  etigaged  not  to  occupy  it  themselves. 
But  it  seems  pfetty  clear,  that  whatever 
might  have  been  done  on  this  part  of  the 
frontier,  matters  must-  still  have  been 
brought  to  a  rupture  with  the  Burmese  at 
other  points,  and  therefore  that  conces- 
sion might  only  have  operated  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  assailants.  We 
allude  to  the  Rachar  dispute,  which  was 
briefly  as  ftfUows :  Muneepoor  is.  the 
eapiuil  of  thnt  par(  of  Kossye  which 
borders  on  Kachar,  and,  through  it,  lies 
the  direct  roate  from  Umerapoora  i6 
Assam,  la*  1779  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Bnrinese,  but  their  tenure  was  always 
precarious,  the  rrrhabit&nts  ffyin^  to  the 
rritU  and  fortresses,  and  at  different  in- 
tervals recovering  their  capital.  About 
15  years  ago,  that  is  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Minto,  the' Mtmeepooteans  being  pushed 
to'  rhe  south  east,  indemnified  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  their  western  neigh- 
bours of  Kachar,  who  being  a  race  of 
pusillanimons  Benjgalees,  under  a  Raja 
without  energy,  resources,  or  influence, 
were  easily  ri'duced  to  subjection.  The 
Raja  (Govind  Chtindur)  took  refuge 
within  the  Company^s  possessions,  where 
after  much  indvcisit)i\'  as  to  whether  or 
not  he- should  be*  supported  in  an  attempt 
to  recovnr^  his  territory,  he  was  finally 
allowed  an  asylum,  od  the  condition  of 
not  dii^rurbing  the  peace  of  the  frontier. 
Until  1890,  Kactiafr  was  with  Munee- 
poor, under  the  joint  authority  of  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Buritiese,  and 
in  that  year  the  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  two  brothers,  Ghoijeet  and'  Marjeet, 
with  their  cousin  6Kimbh^r  Singh.  Ia 
that  year,  however,  the  Burmese  sent  a 
larger  force  than  usual,  under  a  general 
called  Mengee  Maha  Silooa,  and  he,  ader 
reducing  Muneepoor,  prosecuted  his  con- 
quests into  the  eastern  parts  of  Assam. 
The  three  Mune^oor  chiefs,  yielding  to 
circumstances,  retired:  Gumbheer  Singh 
to  the  mountains ;  and  the  two  brothers 
into  Kachar:  but  availing  themselves  of 
the  absence  of  the  Burmese  in  Assam, 
they  united  shortly  after,  and  recovered 
Muneepoor.  They  did  not,  however,  hold 
it  long,  for  a  yet  larger  army,  under  the 
victorious  Mengee  MahaBandoola,  retook 
Muneepoor,  and  then  advancing  into 
Assam,  completed  the  conquest  of  that 
valley,  and  defeated  its  Raja,  Chundur 
Kunt,  in  a  battle  fought  almost  in  sight 
of  the  British- post  at  Jugsegopa^  on  the 
Brahmapootra. 


iheir  endeavours  to  r^alij^ft  uuldinja  tbe  jtotwooiltw  UenMicluinedfcvtki^DML^ 
bg9iy  Kccordiug  to  ih<?nrjii«ij>te.|iidd0,»ra.  ttayfi  TV.  (.  £nt,  «  Mtm  «(  awiMr'dcps. ' 
Kjl^ij.  majority  orUie  X<arilftof  tiie  Tfeo^:  sited  b)r  Bajce.R«tiriri<[^  ■>i>i'«huk*r 
A   (llmculty,  bov^ei,  has  sov    orBoinb»y,-aiiil  reeovervd  fron  hini  hr 


been  starleij,  which  will  prob&blp  operate 
to  deprive  Sir  ThomM  Hialcp  bhcL  the 
army  of  the  Deccan,  of  much  which  they 
have  Icna  looked  upon  osiheir  own. 

la  ao  Tar  as  the  booty  captured  &om 
t|]^  PeablvB  or  Bhoosla  nai  taken  in  forts 
qi  (:aropi  wjiich  fuU  before  the  conqoer- 
ing  ariiueit  the  principle  of  actual  capture 
i^i^htwell  be  applied;  and  if  tke  capture 
nere  ^ad«  beCbJe  the  diMolulion  of  the 
a^ijiy  gf  the  DeccaOi  Sir  ThomM  His- 
Iqji^nd  l^is  staff  might  claim  tb*  uiual 
prpporuons  oCcommsader-iD'chiefaud  staff 
ojsf,  iba  divisioui  xrbicb  made  ibe  caf^ 
tttf;)^  But  mucb,  indeed  tbe  bulk,  of 
the,/fino||i^.  claimed  an.  thepart  of  the 
'^J-i  ffi*4>*li^pn>s9t  nhich  fell  to  the 
civ^\,9^e^of  tbe  gOTeninaut  thai  eue- 
ceeded  ibe  Peshwa  and  Bbooila ;  and 
haw  wpsjtf^xaibie  to  apply  thaprinciple 
oC  fff^  capture  to  such  booty  ?  Tbui 
B^»,R«w  Pesbwahad  sent  the  bulk  of 
bi^ft^tat^jewtilH  to  be  concealed  in  a  pn- 
vatq.bouse  in  the  open  town  of  Niaik, 
InformalioD  of  ibe  board  was  giren  to 
Mi:.  Elphinslone,  ihe  civil  connniwioner, 
aome  tiaie  after  the  disiolution  of  the 
arpy,ar  the  Deccan,  and  nben  a  few  ope- 
rations against  tbe  Arabs  of  Kand^were 
all  that  reinaiited  to  complete  the  reduc- 
tioD  of  tbe  country.  Mr.  Elpbinstooe 
sent  ininediale  orden  to  bin  ci*il  deputy 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  who  nap- 
BFtfed  to  be  a  military  man  (Captain 
Briggs),  and  be  proceeded  with  a  bduII 
personal  escort, borrowed  from  the  force  of 
Colonel  M'DowbU,  to  take  pouessioo  of 
Ibeeejewels.  Had  tbe  crown  been  the  go- 
verning authority  of  India,  tbe  prize  would 
probably  have  been  deemed  a  drvil,  so  as 
not  to  fall  to  the  army:  but  tbegoreniing 
eutbority  happening  to  be  theCampauy, 
which  is  precluded  from  any  ngbt  or  in- 
terest in  booty  resultingfrom  war,  tbecrown 
has  ordered  tbe  N^ik  jewels  to  go  to  (be 
army.  Upon  tbe  principle  of  actual  cap- 
ture, boweter,  Mr.  Elpbtoitone,  who  di- 
rected the  operalion,  must  be  ibe  con>- 
mander-iihcbief,  and  C^nain  Brigga,  hk 
civil  asHstant,  tbe  actual  captor,  Keitber 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  nor  bis  staff  «an  hare 
a  better  claim  than  oity  other  indiSeMU 
pertoo.  Bm  if  thefe^btt-abtutdiiy.  in  tbe. 
principle  of  actual  capture,  as  applied  lo 
tbeiejewaU,  tbenisahSgteaieriorespect 


proceedings  in  the Itecorder's 
ducted  by  tbe  Coropany'a  Adreme  Qa- 
neral  there  {  and,  eecoodly,  « leT;gB  !{■■»■ 
tity  of  jewels  sent  from  Nagpoor  for 
deposit  at  Bunaret,  with  a  .meiiekaat  ef 
that  city,  and  for  tbe  noorery  af  wbitk 
suits  have  beea  instituted  in  tba  Bsdre 
court&of  Bengel,  wbicb  so  far  as  we  an 
infonned,  are  still  undetesmiDed.  Wha, 
we  would  ask,  are  the  actsal  ctqtlon  ■■ 
these  two  instance*  I  And  yaHheBiteiBi^ 
as  siate<prize,  which  the  Company  is  bm 
entitled  to,  will  probnhly  be  awarded  to 
the  army.  Tbe  last-mentio«ad  jewel*  h 
was  intended  b;  the  Bengal  gtnetncaeai. 
to  restore  to  the  Raja,  by  wbom  Apa 
Ssheb  b«*.b«Mt  vbocoeded  M  Nagpoor, 
but  tbe  sward  of  the  Treasury  Lords  has 
deprived  the  Company  of  all  power  of 
disposing  of  them,  and  if  they  be  now 
restored,  it  'laiHl  be  after  tw-pdrchisa 
from  tbe  army. ,  These  difficwJtK*  wvre 
inherent  in  tbe  cu«  from. xb» ^""^^ i K- 
and  Buggesied  tbe  [eco,D)B^^>(iOD  '«r 
tbe  Marquis  of  Hastings,  that  all  the 
booty  should  be  thrown  inta-  kigeaeMl 
fund.  They  must  be>e  bcetr/ellf  wjaad 
by  ibe  conntel  employed  i«  s  '  ' 
ihat  aide,  and  yelj  it,appea/a,  i 
majority  of  (he  TreaSurjr  LahIs  ■! 
convinced  until  tbe  trvsteas^  fi 
dilEcuUy  of  applying  the  prfiwi^  -«{ 
actual  capture  to  tbeir  awaid,  iiiMsfci 
tbe  same  for  further  judgment.  iWu^ 
guments  of  both  sides  on  tbia  pettof  eb> 

I  were  again  heard  by  ihe  Tiiwamy. 

tbe  7(b  of  Jaanaiy  18M.  aod  the 
case  now  awaits  tbe  dednon  of  ikat 
tribunal. 

III.  AsaoBTdise 
fore  the  cloee  of  the  sc 
or  burning  of  Indian  wkUwa«»  M 
neral  pile  of  their  deceeaed  buskas^u 

This  rite,  wbicb  ie  a  font  «i.|sBUi> 
suieidev  wema  lo  sireagly.  MaofsaaaA 
amoog  tbe  tiindMe  by  ralipoo  *ii4.  oi»- 
torn,  that  it  would  be  difficwh.  if  wtsa- 
possible  M  (uppr««a  it  bf.  dinol  lqp^»^ 
live  interftFeoce,    .. 

Theiliiidoos  .maintain,  4hat  tt|»-k«* 
SuUeeneedaptburn  pttblicly,  bMan*    ■ 
if  proh(bit«i,  will  pie*-  aw«y.aiMl:4Mi, 
for  the  aoite  of,jota>ng  her  huahMiA  W 
paradiae.  ,  i 
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The  proseoce  of  the  police-officers 
onder  the  system  now  pursued  on  these 
oeeasioiis  in  India,  may  tend  to  assure  us, 
that  the  sufieriag,  or  at  any  rate  the  going 
forth  to  sufftr,  is  not  the  result  of  any 
other  eoropulsioD  than  that  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  superstition  and  family  pride. 
If  this  be  so,  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect 
any  alteration,  except  in  the  progress  of 
truth*  and  the  decay  of  superstition  ;  and 
it  may  fairly  be  asked,  whether  those 
members  of  the  House  whose  imagina- 
tions seem  so  deeply  affected,  by  this 
distant,  irremediable,  and  comparatively 
small  amount  of  suffering,  might  not 
employ  their  time  and  faculties  better,  by 
attempting  to  remove  the  causes  of  misery 
prevailing  to  an  enormous  extent  in  their 
own  country,  and  for  the  removal  of 
which  little  more  is  requisite  than  a 
moderate  portion  of  disinterestedness. 


FINANCE  AND  TRADE. 

I,  The  Budget — Assessed  Taxes — 
Spirit  Duties — Beer  Duties,  isc. 
4tr.-— II.  Foreign  TradCj  S^  ifc. 

In  order  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible, 
Che  subject  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat, 
we  shall  divide  it  into  two  parts.  We 
shall  consider,  in  the  first  place,  those 
tases  and  duties  which  are  imposed  for 
the  sake  of  raising  a  revenue  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  government;  and  secondly, 
those  of  which  the  objects  are  of  a  diffe- 
rent nature,  as,  for  instance,  the  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,  the  encouragement 
of  shipping,  or  the  formation  of  advan- 
tageous political  connexions  with  other 
countries. 

L  In  entering  upon  the  first  of  these 
subjects,  we  may  observe,  that  whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  disagree  with  those  me- 
taphorical reasoners  who  would  persuade 
us  that  the  money  which  is  taken  in  taxes 
is  not  really  taken  from  the  people— « 
proposition  which  has  been  proved  by  a 
simile,  in  which  taxes  are  made  to  re- 
semble the  moisture  which,  being  first 
^irawn  up  from  the  earth,  is  sent  back 
to  it  in  refreshing  showers ;  neither  on 
the  other,  can  we  coincide  in  opinion 
^'ith  a  certain  worthy  county  mem-< 
ser,  who  is  reported  to  have  made 
It  a  fful^ect  of  self-congratulation,  at  a 
Meeting  of  his  constituents,  that  He  had  | 


ntver  voted  m  favofir  of  any  lax.  Tax- 
ation is,  in  fact,  the  price  which  we  pay 
for  government ;  and  our  obj<^  in  tnis, 
as  in  all  other  purchases,  should  be,  to 
obtain  the  best  article  we  can  at  the  low- 
est price.  For  this  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  that  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment should  be  conducted  with,  the  great* 
est  wisdom  and  economy,  but  also  that 
the  revenue  which  is  required  should  be 
levied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion 
the  smallest  possible  loss  of  enjoyment 
to  the  contributors.  It  is  on  this  subject 
alone  that  it  is  our  province  at  present 
to  treat.  We  have  nothing  fo  do  with 
the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  the 
standing  army,  and  other  like  objects, 
which  have  found  their  wav  into  the  de- 
bates on  taxation.  In  this  place  we 
muist  assume  that  a  certain  revenue  is  ne- 
cessary, and  we  have  only  to  inquire 
how  it  may  be  raised  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner. 

A  striking  alteration  has  taken  place, 
during  the  last  four  years,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  department  of  our 
government,  by  the  resignation  of  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Vansittart,  now  Lord  Bexley ;  a  minister 
who  repeatedly  proved  himself  to  be  ig- 
norant of  some  of  the  simplest  of  those 
principles  which  ought  to  have  guided 
his  conduct,  and  who,  in  several  in-- 
stances,  systematically  persevered,  year 
after  year,  in  increasing  duties,  when  he 
might  have  learned  from  the  returnst 
that  the  only  effect  of  such  increase  was 
the  rapid  reduction  of  the  revenue*. 
Mr.  Robinson  has,  therefore,  had  the  pe- 
culiar good  fortune,  on  entering  into 
office,  to  be  enabled  at  the  same  time  to 
reduce  taxation  and  to  increase  the  reve- 
nue. As  it  may  be  useful  to  ascertain 
how  and  in  what  cases  these  desirable  ob- 
jects may  be  effected ;  and  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  we  believe  has  been  never 
very  fully  explained ;  we  shall  not  apolo- 
giase  for  enlarging  on  this  topic  We  do 
so  with  the  less  hesitation,  as  by  laying 
down  some  of  the  general  principles  of 
taxation  in  the  first  instance,  we  shall  £ici- 
litate  our  subsequent  inquiries. 

We  may  of  course  assume  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  the  inhabifants 
of  every  country,  whether  they  be  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive  consumers,  is  ex- 
pended on  the  various  sHicles  produced 
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Mf  labour  and  capital.  We  may  also  take 
^  lav 'granted,  that  the  relative  quantities  of 
vtfaa  aft  tolas  eoasttned,  will  jdepead  upon 
tiro  dreamstancas,  viz.  the  desire  of  the 
consumer  for  the  article  ia  question,  and 
the  cost  of  produdng  it ;  that  it  will  be 
diffeetly  as  the  former,  and  inversely  as 
the  latter.  Now  if  an  equal  ad  vahrem 
duty  be  laid  upon  all  commodities,  it  is 
clear  that  their  relative  prices  will  remain 
unaltered ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  relative 
desire  of  the  consumer  for  the  different 
comnDodities  to  rematn  the  same  *,  the 
relative  consumption  of  each  article  will 
temain  unchanged,  and  the  tax  will  fall 
equally  upon  all  consumers,  esaedy  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  comlhodi- 
tiea  which  they  consume.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  tax  upon  some  one  commo- 
dity to  be  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  raise 
ka  price  to  such  a  degree  as  greatly  to  di- 
minish) or  enticely  prevent,  its  consump- 
lion.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole,  or  a 
gfimt  part,«of  the  income  which  was  tbr- 
.  Anerly  expended  upon  this  articloi  will 
n^w  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  other 
)  .c^amoditias.  The  i^venoe,  therefore, 
'Will  not  be  iocveased  in  proportion  to  the 

•  inocoaae  of -taxation;    but  at  the  same 
..  time,,  it  viill  not  be  diminished,  because 

•  (these  other  commodities  will  remain  taxed 
I  le  the  name  extent  as  before*    But  since, 

in-  all '  countries,  there  are  some  articles 
which  are  taxed  either  not  at  all  or  to  a 
very  small  amount.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
the  isoAsnimer  should  have  recoane,  as  he 
probably  would,  to  these  articles,  the  re- 
venue Urould  actually  be  diminished  by 
.  increasing  the  tax.  It  is  in  this  way  alone 
i  that  an  ipcrease  of  taxation  can  be  attend- 
ed by  a  diminution  of  revenue.  For  let 
us  put  a  difi^ent  case.  Let  us  suppose 
that  an  eqiial  ad  valorem  duty  is  laid  upon 
all  commodities  except  one,  which  either 
is  altogether  exempt,  or  is  taxed  only 
to  a  small  amount.  If  this  article  be 
now  subjected  to  the  same  taxation  as  the 
rest,  it  is  obvious  that  its  consumption 

*  We  have  aMomed,  tlkrougbout  the  whole  of 
this  inaotry,  that  the  rdathm  desire  of  the  con- 
amner  lur  diffeient  commoditiea  will  remain  the 
■auie,  provided  their  reUttre  price  be  unaltered. 
This  is  not,  however,  strictly  true ;  since,  if  taza- 
tien  be  raised  to  a  great  amoont,  the  consumer 
>  would  probably  resign  some  of  die  luxuries  in 
preference  to  the  necessaries  of  Kfe.  To  have 
made  allowance  for  this  djcumatanoe  would, 
however*  have  greatly  complicated  our  stata- 
.  ment,  and  the  assumption  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  our  present  purpose. 


will  be  probably  greatly  disrdnisbed^  or 
that  it  may  cease  altogether,  and  that 
consequently  the  produce  of  the  tax  on 
this  particular  commodity,  will  be  dimi- 
nished to  little  or  nothing.    But  since  the 
income  which  was  formerly  expended  on 
this  untaxed  article,  must  now  be  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  taxed  comnio- 
ilities,  it  follows  that  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  state,  instead  of  being  dimintshad, 
mav  be  increased.      From  these  conside- 
rations, we  think  we  are  justified  in  draw- 
ing the  following  conclusions*      Firpt, 
that  there  is  iiot,  as  is  often  supposed,  an 
absolute  limit  to    every    duty,    beyond 
wfatcfa  an  increase  of  taxation  necessarily 
occasions  a  loss  of  revenue ;  but  that  this 
loss  is  the  consequence,  not  of  high  but 
of  unequal  taxation*  Secondly,  that  even 
when  if  appears  from  the  retuma  that  the 
increase  of  a  tax  on  any  article  haa  caused 
a  diminution  of  revenue  on  that  paiticn- 
lar  artide,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  it  has  caused  a  loss  to  the  revenoe 
generally,  because  the  loss  may  be  made 
up  by  an  increased  consumption  of  odier 
articles,  taxed  to  an   equal  or   gtcater 
amount.    But  whenever  an  incmase  of 
duty  is  attended  by  a  dimination  of  teve* 
nue  on  an  article  more  highly  taxed  than 
the  average  ot  the  commoditiea  of  the 
country,  we  may  generally  conciude  that 
the  additional  taxation  has  been  nnpvofi* 
table  or  pernicious.     Thirdly,  it  appears 
that  inequality  of  taxation  is  generally  in- 
jurious in  the  three  following  ways:  Ist, 
in  CRUsuig  a  loss  to  the  revenoe ;  ^ly, 
in  producing  inconveniencsa  to  the  con- 
sumer, inasmuch  aa  it  narrows  his  choice 
of  the  articles  of  consumption ;  Sdly,  in 
causing  injury  to  the  producer  and  the 
merchant,  by  whom  such  articles  are  dis- 
tributed, by  compelling  a  transfer  of  thek 
capital,  from  one  employment  to  aootbcr 
a  process  which  can  rarely  be  accomplish 
ea  without  both  inconvenience  and  loos. 
There  is  also  another  consideradon  oC 
great  importance,  which  would  lend  us  to 
disapprove  of  unequal  taxation  ;  we  tncnn 
the   encouragement  which  it   affivda  to 
smuggling.      It  is  quite  unneosaaary  to 
detail  the  injurious  consequencea  wluch 
result  from  this  offence,  or  to  demooalffafte 
the  impossibility  of  prerentii^  ita  conti- 
nuance so  long  as  the  present  high  duties 
exist,  as  these  lopioB  are  a  constant  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of  pnr- 
liament.    It  may  be  sufficient  to  lemuork^ 
i  that  ita  popjudicial  effeoU  to  the  coi 
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jMty  may  fa»  claaeed  UQdur  Uw  ihroe  fol- 
lowing heada  :-*-l8ty  as  it  eocasiom  « 
4irecl  ktts  to  the  reveEue;   ftod,  as  it 
jglives  rise  to  an  eaofinons  expease  ia  tbe 
maintenance  of  a  police,  and  a  military 
Afid  oaval  ferce  tor  the  preveative  ser- 
Tioe;  aod,  3d«  as  it  tends  to  injure  the 
morals  of  the  people,  by  familiariEing 
them  with  the  ▼lolatAOii  of  the  law— a  vio- 
latioo    which  is  atteaded  with  conside- 
rable profit,  without  subjecting  the  offen- 
der to  popular  odi«n»    The  indooMiient 
to  stnuggle  4epeBdfl|  of  coarse,  upon  the 
profit  of  the  smiiggler ;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  with  aome  slight  limitatjoBS,  this  pro- 
,fit  MDOunts  to  the  whole  of  the  duties  dee 
.upon  the  smi^led  goods,  deducting  the 
additioaal  expenses  ocawsioned  by  the  pe- 
<niliar  difficnltiea  of  the  cootrabaod  trade 
«imd  tbe  oocaaiona]  losses  from  detection. 
The  dulieB  opon  some  articles  are  at  this 
aacmient  so  high,  that  we  have  heard  it 
•uted,  that  if  l^e  smuggler  can  land  in 
.safety  only  one  cargo  out  of  three,  he  will 
be  amply  recompensed  for  his  trouble  and 
ozpenoe,  thoogh  he  lose  the  other  two. 
In  order  then  to  diminish  to  the  utmost 
the  inducement  to  smuggle,  we  nhould 
endeavour  to  reduce  all  our  duties  to  the 
lofweat possible  rate;  that  is,  we  should 
.make  them  all,  as  nearly  as  possible,  e^ual 
ad  vakrtm  duties*    A  yery  common  er- 
ror has  ppcYailed  amongst  legislators  on 
iiiis  aul^ept.     It  has  been  thoi^ht,  that  if 
o<i  article,  from  any  cause,  becomes  re- 
duced ia  price,  it  is  the  better  able  to 
bear  taxation :    and  the   proposition  ift 
periecdy  true»  if  it  be  meant  thatGovern- 
nmat  ia  the  less  likely  to  receive  com<- 
plainta  fram  the  oontributors.    But  if  tbe 
proTeatioA  of  smuggling  be  a  desirable 
abject,,  instead  of  increasing  we  ought  to 
diminish  the  doty  with  the  diminution  of 
the  price  of  the  articie ;  because  the  temfl- 
tation  to  smuggle  is,  as  we  have  ahowo, 
jMSarly  proportioned  to  the  amooot  of  the 
ad  foaiorim  duty. 

In  adapting  the  principle  we  have  just 
tfzpoonded  to  praotiqe,  considerable  mo- 
diacattons  will  be  required.  In  the  pre- 
sent atale  of  this  ooofitry  .it  would  be  ne- 
ocflsary  to  proceed  to  the  equalization  ^f 
ionr  various  dutiea  with  a  cautious  hand, 
mjod  with  a  careful  regard  to  existing  inte- 
resta.  It  might  be  also  necessary  to  in- 
troduce some  permanent  modifications  of 
%tie  principlea  w^icfa  we  have  oideavoured 
.  to.  establish.     Thusv  for  instsnce,  there 

ly  bo  some  commeditiea  o^n  which  it 


might  be  desirable  to  impose  little  or  no 
duty,  either  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  produoug  them,  the  facility 
of  smugglings  or  from  other  moral  or  po- 
litical considerations.     It  is  satisfftctovy 
to  find,  that  correct  principles  on  these 
subjects  are  gmdually  working  their  way 
from  the  study  of  the  philosopJier  into  thr 
Cabinet,  and  the  House  of  Comnana. 
Not  many  years  hare  elapsed  since  euch 
principles  were  Hsentioaed  in  paiiiameot 
only  to  be  treated  with  contempt,  as  the 
visionary  speculations  of  theoretkal  rea- 
(Sooer^  whereas  at  praaant,   owinig,  wo 
must  sayf  to    the   efibrts  of    Mr.  Ri- 
cardo  (whose  irreparable    loss  we    are 
only  beginning  to. deplore),  and  to  llie 
liberal  opinions  of  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  Cabinet,  there  appears  to  he 
erery  probability  of  their  forming  a  per- 
manent basia   of  our  financial    system. 
Our  ppospeela  are  the  more  encouraging, 
as  all  the  liberal  measures  of  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  haw  hitherto 
l)een  attended  with  signal  auocess ;  and, 
instead  of  tbe  mvnane  being  diminiidied, 
it  is  calculated  that  at  the  expiration  ^r 
this  and  the  two  following  years,  there 
will  be  a  dear  surplus  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  four  milhoas^.    It  became  a 
most  important  question  to  determine  in 
what  way  this  snrplns  of  reyenue  should 
be  disposed  of,  so  as  to  afford  the  great- 
est relief  to  the  people ;  a  question  which 
under  one  shape  or  other  was  the  subject 
of  most  of  the  financial  debates  durine 
the  last  Session  of  Parliameot    Two  dif- 
ferent plans  have  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose:  the  one,  to  abeiish  altogether 
the  house  and  window  duty,  and  the  rest 
of  the  assessed  taxes ;  Mother,  to  reduce 
those  dunes  which  poses  upon  our  trade 
and  manufactures.     The  former  of  these 
measures  was  certainly  the  more  popular, 
and  was  waonly  supported  by  most  of 
the  members  for  large  towns;  but  the 
latter  was  adopted  by  the  Chancdior  of 
tbe  Exchequer.      The  assessed  taxes  are 
unpopular    beoause  they  am   paid  di- 
rectly by  the  consumer .  to  the  tax-ga- 
therer ;  whereas,  wbea  the  duty  is  .im- 
posed upon  an  artide  ca  the  course  of  its 
manufacture,  the  consumer  probably  is 
not  aware,  or  forgets,  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  price  is  caused  by  the  tax.    It 
is,  of  course,  a  mere  fallacy  to  suppose 
that,  because  the  process  is  less  direct,  the 
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$it^'  is  not* as.  certain!]^  paid  l>y  the  con- 
sumer in  the  laiter  cade  as  in  the  former, 
tnsteacl,  therefore,  of  considering  the  cir- 
^urostances  which  attend  the  collection  of 
ihe  assesied  taxes  as  a  disadvantage,  we 
consider  them  to  be  precisely  the  reverse  ; 
)>ecati9e  we  think  it  highly  desirable  that 
)he- people  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
fums-wnich  they  really  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  state,  "fhere  is  also 
another  advantage  attending  the  assessed 
taxes,  too  considerable  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence,  which  is,  that  they  are  not  easily 
evaded,  and.  that  the  expence  of  their 
collection .  IS  comparatively  small,  being 
not  more  than  51.  15s.  8d.  per  cent  A 
variety  of  objections  have,  however, 
'been  urged  against  them,  the  force  of 
\vhich  It  Is  our  present  object  to  con- 
'sider. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  members,  that 
they  fall  oppressively  upon  the  poor.  Now, 
fvitbout  examining  the  question,  whether 
those  taxes  which  are  charged  upon  the 
poorer  classes  are  really  paid  by  them 
10  the  end,  and  without  inquiring  whe- 
ther the  principle  be  correct— that  is,  the 
principle  of  taxing  the  incomes  of  the 
rich  in  a  greater  proportion  than  those  of 
the  poor  j — it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  fact  is  in  this  case  mis-stated : 
since  all  houses,  of  which  the  annual  rent 
does  not  exceed  101.,  are  now  exempt 
from  the  house-tax,  and  all,  in  which  the 
number  of  windows  does  not  exceed  7, 
are  exempt  from  the  window-tax ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  labouring  classes,  and 
.the  very  small  capitalists,  are  no  longer 
called  upon  for  any  direct  contribution 
towards  the  assessed  taxes'^. 

Another  argument  has  been  urged  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  these  duties,  by 
Mr.  Leycester,  who  is  reported  to  have 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  '*  these 
*'  taxes  were  taken  off,  the  revenue  would 
"lose  nothing,  as  the  country  would 
"  be  richer,  and  the  consumption  on  all 
•'  hands  would  be  greater  f.'*  Now 
we  cannot  imagine  that  any  person 
who  candidly  inquires  into  this  subject, 
will  maintain,  that  the  present  rate  of 
these  duties  is  so  high  as  in  any  great 
degree  to  limit  the  consumption  of  the 


*  We  ronsider  ibis  eiemption  from  the  wm- 
dow'datf  to  be  pecaUarly  advaatageoos  in  a  dif- 
ioreui  point  of  iriew;  that  du^  imt  eettainly  a 
t^x  upon  the  light  and  air,  and  consequently  upon 
tlie  health  as  J  clemnlineas  of  the  lower  orders. 
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articles  on  which  they  are  impeio4«  In^ 
deed,  this  argument^  if  it  would  holfl  A 
all,  seems  to  be  properly  directed  not  so 
much  against  the  existence  of  tbesedntifli^ 
as  against  their  amount 

There  is  aii  important  subfect,  ^rMi  re* 
gard  to  the  house  and  wiadow  dtrtiea^ 
which  does  not  ajppear  to  bcvo  ^eca 
touched  upon  by  any  speaker  id  tho 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  come  of 
the  debates;  we  mean  the  cjuettioD, 
On  what  classes  of  the  comtnuiuty  thcj 
ultimately  fall?  It  seems  to  luiv«  been 
assumed  by  all  parties,  as  a  nurtler  of 
course,  that  they  are  in  all  cases  really 
paid  by  the  persons  on  whom  they  ara 
nominally  charged ;  an  opinion  which  we 
shall  easily  discover  to  be  fiv  from  oor> 
rect.  The  house-tax  is  an  annual  per 
centage  on  the  estimated  rent.  Now  ia 
ordinary  cases,  where  a  house  possesses 
no  peculiar  advantages  of  sitoation,  ito 
rent  amounts  to  little  more  than  tha  asoal 
profits  of  stock  upon  the  capital  which 
nas  been  expended  in  its  construction.  It 
is  evident^  therefore,  that  in  this  cam  no 
part  of  the  tax  can  fall  upon  the  owner, 
oecause,  if  it  were  to  to  do,  the  profits 
derived  from  this  particular  employmeDt 
of  capital  would  oe  reduced  below  the 
usual  rate.  Since  then  the  tax  will  not 
be  paid  out  of  the  rent  of  the  owner,  it 
must  fall  upon  the  consumer,  and  wtH 
operate  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  increased  expence  in  the  annual  rapaiiiL 
When  the  house  is  occuped  merely  as  a 
residence,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  it  will  fall  entirely  upon  tba  tanaat; 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  at  dalics 
upon  carriages  and  horses.  But  when 
the  house  is  occupied  either  wholly  or  in 
part  as  a  shop  or  manuf%Ctofj,  ue  tax 
will  be  paid  either  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  consumers  of  the  goods  whidh  arc 
sold  or  manufactured  on  the  pmiscs; 
since  it  must  operate  in  raiaing  the 
prices  of  the  commodities,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  tax  upon  tbe  ma- 
chinery by  which  they  are  mannfa^ 
turedf.  Precisely  the  saoie  aigunsf 
will  hold  with  regard  to  the  window-tax, 
which,  it  may  m  shewn  ia  the  same 
manner,  will  fall  in  tha  one  caas  on  the 
tenant,  in  the  other  upon  the  conaa 


t  We  of  comree  soppoie  the  tnds  or 
tare  to  be  of  tneh  a  nature  as  to  ivquise  tKe 
dence  oTaome  person  on  tbe  piciuiwa,  ai ' 
■equently  to  mibiecc  tbe  baildiag  to  ikm 
duty. 
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hat  MTCK  OMO  Uta  ovrnei:.  Yet  .we 
&ai  Mr.  HobhDaW)  w  Us  speevh,  on 
moving  .for  tbe  i?p««I  of  (be  Trindow- 
tBX,  dticJanng  tW  '*  na  benefit  had 
"  re»ulit)d  lo  th^  poorer  clanes  rroni 
"  tb«  repeal  of  the  windovr,  dutii^  oa 
*'  housM  Iwyiiif  not  more  l]i«a  wren 
^t  wioflovB,  JMcause  the  ux  nag  paid 
,'*  not  by  the  leDents,  but  by  the  land- 
"  .lords  ?."  We  may  jual  abwrre,  that 
if  ihU  statement  hid  been  true,  it  would 
hare  fmwEbei}  an  excellent  ar^ment 
for  his  opponents,;  but  wa  think  we  hive 
alieady  Raid  enoggh  tOrprove  that  it  is 
incorrKt- 

.  We  come  oext  lo  cooaider  (he  cose  of 
those  houaea,  of  which  the  rent  does  not 
consist  wholly  of  (be  profits  of  the  capital 
.expended  in  their  construction,  but  for 
which  an  additional  sum  is  paid  by  the 
tenant  on  account  of  peculiar  tdrantages 
of  aiiuatioQ.  This  aildilioual  gnm  is  all 
which  wQvId  come  under  the  denomina- 
tioq.ofient  in.  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
'Now.  since  the  utmost  which  the  tenant 
.  it  willing, to. pBjr  for  these  peculiar  ad- 
vaqtqgea,  is,  of  cqnrse,  obtaimed  by  the 
owner;  an4  since  there  is  no  reason 
..why  the  impositJOD  of  this  daly  should 
make  him  willing. to  pay  more;  it  follows 
.  tj)at  the  (ax,  so  far-  as  it  falls  upon  this 
,  porlioo  of  the  rent,  is  paid  not  by  the 
.lepwu,  but  by  the  owner.  We  see, 
therefore,  bow  unfounded  are  the  com' 
.pUinia  of  someoftbeinbabilaola  of  Lon- 
don and  other  large  towns,  who  ima^ne 
tbat^  the  house-tax  presses  with  peculiar 
.  aererity  upon  ihem.  U  is  perfectly  true 
that  tb«r  houses  are  charged  at  a  higher 
.rale  ihan  houses  of  a  similar  kind  in  ihe 
.conntry,  because  ihey  pay  a  greater  reut ; 
.but  if  this  additional  charge  were  to  be 
abolisbed,  the  tenant  would  receive  no 
relief,  as  it  would  enable  the  owner  lo 
.raise  his  rent  just  so  much  the  higher.  In- 
deed, we  are  of  opi  nlon,  that  ainon^t  all 
Ibe  taxes  which  at  present  exist  in  this 
country,  there  is  none  which  is  altogetlter 
eo.  unexceptionable  as    (his  part  of  the 


■  •  Jm4.  p.  360.— We  biTB  lUf^d  the  terta  renrr 
fai  prefennce  ta  that  of  laiidlard  (u  we  •hoald 
fhillj,  vhm  ■pMkbg'  of  bourn,  han  Hibfti' 
tnledaDpthw  woiilfar  rmC),  id  ordEr  to  aTdd 
coaSaaaimf  the  lundlonJi  and  rmti  of  houtes, 
wttta  Ihe  ttndUrSi  and  tou  of  hutd ;  bolwMf 
vi^lkh  ntnou  and  things  the  difleronce  is  eswn- 
liaL  The  Jaudlord  of  a  bouie  19,  for  themiM 
pwtria  the  aUitaiion  of  a  vapilaliil.  and  hi>  rent 
j,s  ito  fcoSt  of  lucL 


called. 
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which  Hills  upon  r< 
il  is  paid  solely  by  the  1 
o  tendency  either  lo  dimioisa 
profile  or  to  increase  the  price  ofany 
commodity.  Even  by  the  owner  thu 
t^K  can  now  scarcely  be  conaiderod  as 
oppressive,  because  he  has,  probably,  in 
most  casea  purchased  the  property  subject 
to  (be  lax  ;  and  because  llie  duly  ia- 
creases  progressively  with  iho  increase  of 
bis  income — an  increase  which  is  the 
eScci,  not  of  his  owr>  exertions,  but  of 
ciircuiDitaDces  OTer  which  he  has  no  coo^ 
trol. 

Before  we. take  leave  of  the  subject 
of  the  assessed  taxes,  it  will  be  right  to 
notice  an  objection  to  the  window-tax  op 
which  Mr,  Hobhouse  has  laid  great  stress 
in  the  speech  we  hare  already  alluded  10; 
that  is,  its  inquisitorial  nnliire.  Tn  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  too  nuicli  care  can- 
not be  used  to  avoid  boing  misled  by 
words.  JnauUilorial,  as  applied  to  a  lax, 
is  a  term  which  at  present  is  in  had  odour 
amongst  the  people  of  this  country,  from 
■ha  circumstance  of  its  having  b«cQ  ap- 
plied lo  the  income-tax ;  a  tax,  which, 
though  on  sonte  accooQls  iJcsirable,  waa 
00  others  deservedly  unpopular.  The 
slightest  reflection  wilt  be  sufficient  to 
convince  us  of  the  eaonnous  difference 
between  these  two  imposts,  as  regarijs 
their  inquisitorial  nature.  So  long  as 
the  income-tax  Was  ia  existence^  everjr 
individual  was  compelled  anuiially  to 
make  a  disclosure  of  the  amount  of  hla. 
income  (o  certain  agents  of  government^ 
a  disclosure  which  might,  in  some  cases,. 
be  productive  of  bankruptcy  or  other  evil 
consequences;  and,  in  case  of  surcharge, 
his  only  appeal  lay  to  certain  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  government,  who 
generally  re<iided  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  might,  therefore,  in 
many  cases,  be  influenced  by  personal  hos- 
tility, or  by  local  or  polidcdl  prejudices. 
The  only  circumstance  of  an  inquisitorial 
nature  about  the  window-lax,  is  thnt  an 
inspector,  appointed  by  government,  has 
tbe  power  ol  entering  all  houses  twice 'in 
the  year,  at  reasonable  boars,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascerlaining  the  number  of 
windows;  a  power,  which  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  bus  never  been  abused,  and 
which  we  eaunoi  imagine  to  be  produc- 
tive, of  much  inconvenience.  Much  Jess 
can  w*  agree  wiib  Mr.  Hobhooae,  when 
besMerts,  that  "  bewasnotexaggemitng, 
"  when  he  said,  that  a  gcnlleroaq  feceiyed 
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M  iVbtn  Una  tdY-gath^rar  <he  paper  of  Mfow- 
**'Ment  with  the  same  dreaa,  that  a  Pacha 
•  received  the  firman  of  the  Sultan*." 
Now,  if  Mr.  Hobhonae  were  really  in 
earnest  when  he  made  this  deelaration, 
we  roust  conclude,  that  he  fittribotes  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  mental  imbe- 
^Itty,  either  to  the  gentlemen  «f  this 
kingdom,  or  to  the  audience  which  he 
Was  then  addressing.  We  would  much 
rather  snppose,  that  he  was  indulging  in 
a  piece  ot  unmeaning  parliatnentary  d^ 
(^matmn. 

Haying  thus  attempted  to  shew,  A/tti 
no  peculiarly  great  advantages  are  likely 
to  result  from  the  repeal  of  the  assetaed 
tastes,  we  come  now  to  consider  the  other 
plan  whtdi  has  been  proposed  for  the 
employment  of  our  surplus  revenue ;  we 
ibieaii,  a  reduction  of  tnose  duties  which 
are  imposed  upon  our  manufactures  and 
commerce!  We  have  already  anticipated 
a'fi:reat  part  of  what  we  had  to  say  Upon 
fins  subject,  in  onr  remarks  upon  equality 
of  taxation.  We  have  there  attempted 
to  prove,  that  it  is  de^rable,  that  all 
taxes  upon  commodities  should  be  re- 
duced, as  nearly  as  eircumstant^ea  will 
iilldw,  to  an  equal  ad  valorem  duty.  It  is 
utinecesssrry  for  us  to  enter  into  details, 
tb  shew  bow  ht  the  present  system  of 
taicatton  is  removed  from  this  desirable 
state,  ks  the  fact  is  generally  adkhow- 
ledg^d.  It  is  obrious,  diat  we  cannot 
arrive  at  otir  bbjeet,  etcept  by  a  long 
Gourde  t)f  pinogressive  improvement ;  but 
we  may,  nevertheless,  mnke  an  imme- 
diate and  important  advanee  towards  its 
attainment,  by  appropriating  the  snrpltn 
of  our  revetnie,  lo  the  reduction  of  those 
ddtie^  which  are  most  hi|h,  and  conse- 
quentlv  roost  injnrions.  We  shall  thus, 
according  to  the  principleB  which  we 
have  already  laid  down,  confer  a  consi- 
derable benefit  upon  the  consumer  at  a 
stnall  expense,  and  we  slnill  also  dimi- 
nish as  far  as  possible  the  temptation  to 
smuggling  and  adulteration.  We  shall 
al$o,  by  removing  restrictions  ori  our 
Commerce,  promote  an  advantageous  in- 
tercourse with  other  countries,  an  inter- 
course which  is  highly  desirable  from  its 
pendency  to  diminish  national  antipathies, 
alad  to  prevent  wars ;  and  we  shall  at  the 
^atne  tinie  be  setting  a  g6od  example  to 
itber  nations,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
ihey* Will  iVi  time  be  indtrced  tofbllow. 


We  shall  not,  howeifer,  •nkige  oo  Am 
important  sul^ect,  as  it  belongs  smot 
properly  to  the  depaitment  of  tnda 

There  remains  to  be  eoneidend  am 
objection  agaioal  the  radu<^on  of  dalies 
on  commodities,  which  we  have  net  yet 
noticed;  which  is,  that  the  rcdnelioii 
would  be  beneficial  only  to  the  nEwrdiaot 
tmd  mantifaeturer,  and  not  to  the  con- 
eumeTb  This  argument  appears  upon 
the  fac^  of  it  so  preposteroms  that  we 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  paaa  it  over 
wiAotlt  notice,  had  it  not  been  seriooal j 
advanced  by  Mr.  Brougham.  That  gen- 
tleman is  reported  to  have  said,  that 

"  He  thought  that  it  would  be  much  better  at 
once  to  temove  the  aBseiaed  taxes,  tidaa  to  take 
wvmf  th<»e  which  preeeed  indifectly  itpan  Ae 
pablie  «...  Of  what  aia  was  it  iBtskevff a 
portioii  oCtfbe  tax  ob  mny  wtkle»  when  tfa*  ve- 
daction  was  met,  by  a  neadv  corregpondcnt  lisc 
on  the  part  of  the  Tenderf  7* 


,J''iJ     "U-jl'JiI  ."» 
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We  should  have  Ihoogl^  that  a 
fieial  knowledge  of  the  pcinciplee  of  poli- 
tical economy  would  hsve  been  evfiicieot 
to  have  prevented  anypcraoa'a  v«itori«g 
to  assert  so  untenable  •  proponitioa  as  the 
one  comained  in  this  pasaaipa*  If  k  be 
true,  as  it  was  laid  down  in  the  Waaldi  af 
Nauons^  and  «  it  has  beaD  sgi^sad  bf  all 
political  eoonomiats  for  the  lat  kalf  oea- 
tury,  thai  profits  aia  BMintaiaed  at  tba 
same  rate  in  all  employiBeDts  by  oooipa- 
tition,  it  must  necessarily  fellow,  taat 
when  a  tax  is  radnced^  Hiaocnapatiiioii  of 
the  menshants,  or  maaufiMtaiany  will 
causa  a  cemspoBding  rsdoaiioB  in  the 
price  of  the  eommodity,  siaoe  they  wewid 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  i)oekel  moro  lima 
the  ordinary  profits  orstQcA.  fodasd, 
on  the  same  ]>rinoiple9  Mr.  Buoimbam 
ought  to  maintain,  that  the  tax  Ims  la  all 
oases  been  paid  by  thaprodoeer^  and  aai 
by  the  consumer,  and  thet  ooDseqaaady 
its  reduction,  instead  of  being  a  hiaon  to 
the  former,  b  nothiagmore  than  a  lardy 
and  bare  act  of  jastioe,  by  whaek  Ine 
profits  are  raised  to  the  same  level  as  tfcase 
of  other  trades.  It  amy,  indeed,  ba  pm*- 
fectly  true,  that  duties  mav  on  soma  oooa- 
sions  have  been  reduced,  without  aay 
corresponding  reduction  in  thaprioa  of 
the  commodity;  because  other  droaia- 
aunees,  with  wbidi  we  aia  iinsnqaeimad, 
may  have  operated  at  the  same  tiaa,  ea 
cause  a  rise  of  price :  it  will,  of 
be  very  easy  to  find  instances  af 
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kM,  if  impick  ovt  tates  ib  irhioh  the 
redoctiofi  has  been. but  Bman»  and  where 
the  commodity  is  subjeet  to  eonstderable 
fladaatioiiB  in  price,  bat  it  is  maailest, 
that  sQoh  inttanoes  can  do  noihiog  to 
iiiTalidale  the  general  priaeiple.  We 
can  also  conceive  a  possible  case — though 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  very  rare  one,  in 
which  the  trade  might  be  eoafined  to  so 
email  a  nnmber  of  persons,  that  they 
might,  by  combining  together,  prevent  an 
iirmediate  redoetion  of  price.  Such  a 
combination,  were  it  ever  practicable, 
would  be  necessarily  of  very  short  dnra^ 
tion ;  and  even  this  temporary  combina- 
tion might  be  entirely  prevented  by  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  government,  to 
allow  the  drawback  on  the  stocks  on  hand. 
Havioff  concluded  this  part  of  our 
subject.  It  will  be  seen,  that  we  ars  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  to  the  propriety  of  apply- 
ing the  surplus  of  our  revenue  to  the  re- 
duction ot  our  indirect,  rather  than  of 
our  direct  taxation ;  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  wo  see  scarcely  any  advantage 
likely  to  arise  from  the  abolitioD  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  beyond  the  mere  relief 
from  so  mdch  taxation:  whilst  on  the 
other,  we  think,  that  the  reduction  of 
some  of  our  enormously  high  duties  will 
be  productive  of  considerable  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  at  snail  expense  to  the 
fovenue ;  will  tend  to  put  an  end  to  all  the 
Tarious  evils  arising  from  smuggling  and 
adulteration ;  will  promote  an  advanta- 
geous intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  them  to 
follow  in  our  steps.  We  are  glad,  there- 
fere,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  had  suflieieBt  firmness  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  sacrificing  a  sound 
principle  to  the  acquisition  of  temporary 
popularity.  At  the  same  time,  we  think 
he  has  aeted  with  discretion  in  abolishing 
such  of  the  assessed  taxes  as  were  pro- 
ductive of  a  comparatively  trifling  profit 
to  the  revenue,  whilst  at  the  same  tiase, 
they  were  inconvenient,  or  vexatious  in 
their  operation,  difficult,  or  expensive  in 
collection,  or  inexpedient  from  other  con- 
siderations not  necessary  to  be  here  enu- 
snerated.  Such  wars  the  house-tax  on 
houses  of  a  rent  not  exceeding  101.  per 
•nnum ;  the  window-tax  on  houses  oon- 
Soining  not  more  than  seven  windows, 
aMd  the  duties  on  interior  windows, 
taxed  carts,  poney-carriages,  and  various 
other  arttdes,  upon  which  the  total  loss 
to  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  976,0001. 


Having  thus  exprsssed  our  concnrrsneo 
in  the  general  principles  which  haw 
guided  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
we  must  next  consider  in  detail  the  caass 
which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
select  for  a  reduction  of  duty.  We  shall 
first  consider  the  arguments  which  may 
he  urged,  for  or  against  a  reduction  of 
duty  in  these  particular  inslances ;  and 
we  shall  then  proceed  to  notice  the  ca^e 
of  other  highly  taxed  articles,  on  which 
the  duty  remains  undiminished.  We 
shall  thus  be  enabled  to  determine,  aa  far 
as  is  in  our  power,  whether  the  selection 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has, 
or  has  not  been  judicious. 

We  shall  begin  with  coflee.  The 
duties  upon  this  article  were  previously  to 
the  reduction,  as  follows  :— Upon  Wesjt 
India  coffee.  Is.  per  lb.;  East  India, 
Is.  Od.;  foreign,  2s.  6d.  They  have  all 
been  reduced  one  half,  by  which  it  is 
calculated,  that  the  revenue  will  be  di- 
minished to  the  amount  of  150,0001 
The  principal  argument  in  favour  of  this 
rsduction,  nas  been  deduced  fiom  the  fact 
that,  since  the  imposition  of  the  last  duty, 
in  1*819,  the  consumpdon  of  coffee  has 
not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
that  of  other  commodities.  This  argu- 
ment derives  additional  force  from  the 
fact,  that  a  cheap,  wholesome,  and  not 
unpalatable  substitute  for  coffiw  has  been 
lately  introduced;  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  having  been  obtained  for  the 
sale  of  roAsted  com,  the  use  of  which 
was,  till  latel)(,  prohibited  by  the  con- 
struction given  by  the  courts  to  an  act  of 
parliament.  There  was  reason,  therefore, 
to  apprehend,  that  unless  the  price  of  cof&e 
could  be  reduced,  its  use,  amongst  a  large 
portion  of  the  community,  would  be  en- 
tirely wperseded  by  the  introduction  of 
this  article.  The  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  coffee  has  been  further  recommended 
OB  the  ground,  that  it  would  be  particu- 
larly desirable  at  the  present  moment,  as 
a  boon  to  the  West  India  interest,  who 
are  stated  to  be  labouring  under  great 
depression.  There  is  also  another  advan- 
tage attending  this  measure,  which  we 
ought  not  to  pass  byunnodced;  which  is, 
that  it  will  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  place 
our  own  possessions  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  foreign  countries, 
on  a  more  equal  footing  in  the  production 
of  this  commodity.  West  India  coflee 
previously  possessed  an  advantsj^e  of  6d. 
per  lb.  over  East  India,  and  of  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.  over  foreign  coffue :  whereas  thi» 
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BaTantage  is  now  reduced  to  3d.  in  the 
obtD  ca^;  and  to  9d.  id  the  olher.  We  trust 
that  we  uhtiWy  ere  long,  see  them  reduced 
to  a  perfect  equality.  Protecting  duties 
yAncd  prevent  the  consumer  from  pur- 
chasing in  the  cheapest  market,  are  always 
injurious  ;  and  it  surely  admits  of  a  doubt 
yrhettier  it  can,  in  any  case,  be  desirable  to 
attempt  to  benefit  one  portion  of  our 
xlominions  at  the  expence  of  another. 

Foreign  wines  constitute  another 
article  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  selected  for  a  considerable 
reduction  of  duty.  He  has  reduced  the 
duty  upon  French  wines  from  i  Is.  5|d. 
to  0s.  per  gallon,  and  upon  all  other 
foreign  wines  from  78.  7d.  to  4s. ;  and  he 
palcolates  the  consequent  loss  to  the  reve- 
nue at  230,0001.  A  very  strong  ai^gu- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  these 
fiu'ies  may  be  derived  from  the  fact,  as 
stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, *'  that  the  consumption  of  wine 
**  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  only 
"  not  increased,  bat  had«  in  truth,  greatly 
'*  fallen  off."  Important,  however,  as  may 
be  this  consideration,  there  are,  we  think, 
stiSI  stronger  argaments  in  favour  of  this 
desirable  measure.  Considerable  as  may 
be  the  immediate  benefits  to  the  consumer 
resulting  from  the  reduction  of  this  duty, 
they  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  nothing,  when 
compared  with  the  advautages  of  an  un- 
restricted commercial  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  France,  towards  which, 
we  trust,  we  may  regard  the  present 
measure  as  the  first  step. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  two  countries 
in  the  world  better  suited  for  an  advan- 
tageous commercial  intercourse,  as  well 
by  their  local  situation,  as  by  the  nature 
of  their  productions,  than  Great  Britain 
and  France.  They  may  be  considered 
as  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
world ;  they  are  situated  within  a  few 
hoars*  sail  of  each  other ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  one  is  distinguished  by  peculiar 
advantages,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
for  the  maintenance  of  manufactures ; 
whilst  the  other  abounds  in  all  those  na- 
tural productions,  for  which  the  extent  of 
its  Ismtory,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  climate  so  eminently 
qualiiy  it  With  these  facts  staring  them 
in  the  face,  could  it  have  been  betieved« 
that  the  governments  of  the  two  coi^ntries 
couM  have  been  so  ignorant  as  to  go  on, 
year<aft^  year,  and  century  after  century, 
obstinately  refusing  to  avail  thum  elves  of 


any  of  thone  adaa^ti^  whieii  niliw 
seems  almost  to  Imve  tboowa  Uito  ihoiff 
hands {  Aloioat  every  pag^of our  hialofy 
contains  records  of.  nunous  wmb  witk 
France ;  wars  which  have,  inmaayeaacsv 
been  undertaken  almost  withoat  protcf, 
and  have  beeo  oontinued  wiUiQo&  aay 
ostensible  object*  except  that  of  gratifyiag 
the  mutual  antipathies  of  the  two  eo«»- 
tries.  Even  when  mutual  esd&austioii  baa 
caused  a  temporary  inierniption  of  ho». 
till  ties,  our  legislature*  instestd  of  takiag 
advantage  of  any  iavoarable  opporttaity 
of  cultivatiqg  social  relatiooa  beiwcaea  the 
two  countries,  haa  in  general  done  all  in 
its  power  to  prevent  coraamoicatioa  be« 
tween  them ;  and  thus  the  two  Batioaa 
have  stood,  like  two  ferodooa  aoiaaala, 
eyeing  each  other  with  moliial  hatnrd* 
and  only  watching  for  the  first  favourahia 
opportunity  to  renew  the  conflict.  For 
a  confirmation  of  our  statement  we  wotild 
refer  tp  the  discussions  in  parliaaarot,  a« 
late  as  in  the  year  1787,  and  abore  alt.  la 
the  speeches  of  Mr,  Fox  at  that  period. 
It  was  op  that  occasion  that  Mr.  Piu 
proved  himself  the  firat  minister  sioce  the 
revolution,  who  had  been  able  to  oaivy 
through  parliament  a  commer^al  iieety 
with  France.  It  was,  however,  vel^iiieiidy 
opposed,  and  at  the  bead  of  the  oppcciiioa 
stood  Mr.  Fox*  Now  since  Mr.  Fox  hee 
beeo  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  moat ea- 
lightened  statesmen  of  bia  time,  and  aieoa 
he  was  regarded  at  the  head  of  what  has 
been  called  the  more  liberal  party  ia  the 
country,  we  may  consider  hun^  op  thai 
occasion,  to  have  spoken  the  aeotimeato  of 
a  large  proportion,  if  not  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation*    Yet  we  repeatedly  iod 

him  using  such  language  as  this  :*- 

"  France  was  the  nataxal  iwiKtical  iaaoy  w£ 
Great  Britun.  Yfhat  made  her  ao !  Mel  the 
memoiy  of  Crecy  and  Agincooxt ;  the  Tktofirs 
of  those  AeUs  had  Bediing  to  do  with  the  dR«m. 
stance.  It  was  the  ovenreenmf  pride  aad  ha^HA- 
leet  ambidou  of  Fiance;  her  hiTariehir  aead 
ardent  desire  to  hold  the  sway  of  Europe  V 

And  again,  "  Vidaity  of  shaadoiu  lasted  of 
being  the  flMOBS  to  oaanect,wM  what  sboeh 
our  fear  aad  jealoasy  t«" 

We  have  neither  room  mat  inoBnal 
icive  a  studied  rafutalioa  oftheabamd  (alle- 
ciescontained  in  these  lew  Umb*  WeibaU 
not,  therefore,  attempt  to  aheir  the  felly  ol 
the  tjerm  '*  oatiirai  eoemy,**  nor  ihaft  me 
end^vpur  to  p^v^  how  tilogftcal  it  iato  | 
sonify  the  wjiole  dwagii^ 


•  Fox's  Spaeehm.  voL  iiU  p.  f?3b 
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Hl^«>IMl»t^  eomitry^attd'  tfaeit  to  Attribute 
tA'tMs  ifenttghmrybetn^  all  tbe  evil  which 
fans  bm  perpetrated  by  a  nunVber  of  suo- 
cMttfe  AliMiiiiiCfatiohs.    We  qaote  these 
poMi^  iMily  for  the  sake  of  proving  how 
gfvat  iirtm  thi»  nfldetfce  of  the^  prejudice9 
evwr  oVer  eofightened  minds,  and  at  so 
Imo'  ft  period ;  And  we  may  perhaps  be 
aHcMfvd  at  the^-same  time  to  congratalate 
otrtiieli^es,'  that  id  this  respect,  at  least,  our 
genehilioa  has  improved  on  that  of  our 
forefi^etv.    We  trust,  indeed,  that  the 
piesent  inhabitants  of  this  country,  have 
tasted' sufficiently  of  the  eviU  of  war ;  and 
that  diey 'have  l^med,  that  it  is  injurious, 
net  only  by  the  immediate  loss  and  mi- 
sery vtrhirh  it  octeslons,  but  also  by  its 
teadeBfcv  to  turn  aside  the  attention  boih 
of  thtiClovernment  and  of  the  public,  from 
thi^  refiavmati^  of  their  institutions,  and 
froniall  toother  subjects  of  useful  inquiry. 
Wa^trilst  that  h  is  needless  to  caution  the 
jMOple  bcffh  of  this  cotintry  and  of  France, 
to  beware '  for  the  future,  as  they  value 
tbdir  ^wn  bapi^iness  and  that  of  their  pos- 
terity, h^fw  Wi^  auffei-  themselves  to  be 
iniaUdby  the  empty  sound  of  milUary 
ghirjfi, '  As  il  first' step  towards  an  eiltire 
chango'  of 'ahcient  feeltttgs,  it^ould  be 
w«tt>'fbr)tfteQbVemhi«>nts  of  both  coun- 
triM  >lo'  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
meti^  commercial    intercourse     between 
them  ;^  iftoich    lete  for  the  sake  of  the 
immediate-    advantages    of    the    tirade, 
thaoTor>th6  purpose  of  prom'oting  such  a 
fr«8'*cetm«ii«itiication'  atr   must  gradualfy 
reaw^e  thos^ disgraceful  prejudices,  which 
hai9e  been  io  long  i njurioua  to  both  par- 
tiMS  aad  l>eOttuse,  faiy  thus  rendering  the 
two  oiaffons^' dependent  i^on  each  other 
forroany  ofthe  eomferts  and  luxuries  of 
life^  they  vHlI  make  the  evils  of  war  more 
directly  and  sensibly  felt,  and  consequent* 
ty  a;  commenoement  of  hostilities,  more 
uopopalat,  amongst  all  cbsees  of  society. 
It4i|  therefore,  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
'tioo,  that  ^e  hail  tbe  reduction  of  a  high 
duijr  6a  an  article  of  French  production, 
as  we  trust  that  it  is  intended  oidy  its  tl^e 
linttalep  to#atd» -in  -Mith'to  change-  Of  sy^ 
tern.;    Ovr   raiABn    iMir  vematk, '  that 
FrttMlh 'n^ihea-'gliik  ftiirimi  aub^ect  to  a* 
aul^r  ^^''  56*  ftt  cttfit;  hlj^r'  tbim  that 
^wliieb  ii  impoaed  ftpdn  the  ifteaa' of  Por- 
tugal f  r  ether  eoiintrfes ;  and '  tliit^fctich 
iociiuaKifiaiftier^iiieoMistent  ^h  the 
prindpUa-whieh  we  heve  endearoored  to 
aid^rocate.    This  inequality  isaa  oi%iailfy' 
uasd  by  the  Methaen  treaty,  #ltf  di  Khn 


concluded  With  Portugal  go  long  «go  an, 
the  year  1703»  and  according  to  the  piCM^ 
visions  of  which,  we  agreed  to  receive.. 
Portuguese  wines  at  a  lower  duty  thaO; 
those  of  France,  on  condition  of  Pprtu- 
gaps  receiving  the  productions  of  our  wooU 
len  manufacture  on  favourable  terms  in 
return.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that 
such  a  treaty  must  be  injurious  to  both 
parties,  inasmuch  as  it  restricts  them  from 
having  recourse  to  the  cheapest  market. 
It  has,  nevertheless,  been  persevered  in 
for  upwards  of  120  years.  According  to 
one  of  the  stipulations,  however,  a  power 
was  reserved  to  either  party,  of  requiring 
a  revision  of  the  treaty,  by  giving  a  notioft 
of  15  years.  At  tbe  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  1 810,  such  notice  is  understood 
to  have  been  given ;  and  we  trust,  there- . 
fore,  that  our  Government  will  now.  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  is 
thus  afforded  them,  of  equalizing  tbe  du* 
ties  upon  all  foreign  winesi  as  well  m 
abolishing  the  monopoly  of  the  Qportp 
Wine  Company ;  a  monopoly  which  if 
said  to  have  considerably  eohancad  the, , 
prices  of  Portuguese  winea,  by,.lAmiii^g;.r» 
the  supply.  .  {, 

There  is  an    objectjou.  which.  «iight , 
be  urged,  with  considerable  plaa6ibility« . 
against  a  reduction  of  duty  on  French 
wirtHS ;  viz.  that  the  first-tete  claret-vin^  . 
yards  are  small  in  ettent,  and  that,  coo** 
sequently,  their  produce  fetches  a  monor 
poly  price';  and  that  if,  therefore,  were«. 
duce  the  duty,  we  shall  not  benefit  the,. 
consumer,   but  shall   only  increase   ths 
rent  of  the  French  landlord.     Now  we 
certainly  cannot  undertake  to  assert,  that 
this  statement  may  not  be  true  to,  a  oar- 
tain  extent,  with  regard  to  a  few  of  the  . 
very  first-rate  wines.     But  it  appears^  . 
that  not  an  hundredth  part  of  the  wipe  . 
which  is  sold  under  the  names  of  Lafitte 
and  Chateau  Margauz  is  really  produced 
from  those  vineyards,  and  that  therefprp- 
tbe  monopoly,  if  it  exist  at  all,  ia  at  .all  . 
events  not  nearly  of  the  extent  wjiiob  ii 
generally  supposed.     We  may  add,'  tbati  . 
the  Ireduction  qf  duty  will^  in  all  pr<^o 
hility,'  have  the  effect  .of  ^r?atlj.  inpwfMJBf 
the  cbhsumption  of  the  mferior  kiada.  of , 
iVench  wines^  which  have. bilherto.bjmn.: 
akogeiher  unknown  in  this  conntfj^ 

Whilst  we  are  upon  the  subie^of*  th^, 
prices  of  v^ine,  we  would  ine^io^,  tfagb.  .- 
it:  would  he  highly, deeirablie  i\^  ^.^i^.r,,, 
valM'efn  duty  shputd,  i(  it  yrf fp  ;pawrtr<tio 
amkfhi  BUbstituted'  for  the  present  fixed 
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duty  per  gallon.  We  have  alreadf  said 
enough  upon  the  disadvaotagea  of  in- 
eauality  of  taiation,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  essay ;  it  is  therefore  only  neoessary 
to  add,  that  by  the  present  mode  of  coU 
lection,  the  duty  increases  in  but  a  Tery 
small  proportion  the  price  of  the  more  ex* 
pensive  wines,  whilst  it  has  the  eQect  of 
entirely  excluding  the  inferior  sorts  from 
the  British  market;  and  we  need  scarcely 
state,  that  if  tolerably  good  wine  could 
be  ;  purchased  at  one  or  two  shillings '  a 
boitle,  the  consumption  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  equally  increased,  and  a 
considerable  addition  would  be  made  to 
the  luxuries  of  a  large  class  of  the 
comiAunuy.  Without  an  acquaintance 
whb  the  practical  details  of  taxatioa,  it 
would  of  course  be  presumptuous  to  give 
a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  practicability 
of  imposing  an  ad  valnrem  duty  upon 
this  article.  Since,  however,  we*  believe 
that,  it  is  at  present  usual  to  taste  all  wines 
which  pass  through  the  Custom-house,  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  they  are  really  the 
produce  of  the  country'  from  which  they 
profess  to  be  imported,  we  would  ask, 
Vhether  a  ptan  might  not  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  wine,  similar  to  that  which  is  at 
present  practised  in  the  case  of  certain 
other  articles'  which  pay  an  ad  valorem 
duty ;  that  is,  that  a  taster  should  be  em- 
ployed on  the  part  of  Qovernroent,  that 
the  importer  should  be  rsquired  to  fix  a 
▼alue  upon  the  wine,  and  that  Govern- 
iient  should  have  the  option  either  of  re- 
ooiving  the  ad  valorem  duty,  or  of.  pur- 
c]^>  sing  the  wine  at  this  valuation. 

Before  concluding  our  observations  on 
the  wine  duties,  we  must  advert  to  what 
we  consider  a  very  tin  warranted  attack 
which  has  b^n  made  upon  the  wine- 
merchants,  both  by  Mr:  Brougham  and 
by  Mr.  Huskisson.  Mr.  Brougham  stated 
•in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 

"On  the  monuag  following  the  night  on  which 
the  Chancellbrof  Oke  Exchequer  had  atinoanSced 
\n»  Intention  of  taking  off  40i.  per  hogshead  from 
thedotfea  on  French  claret,  he  heard  that  the  ho- 
nest class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  who  were 
employed  in  selling  wine  to  the  rest,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's wdhjeCU,  hayd  raiiad  the  price  of  the  same 
wine  101.  per  hogshead  V 

And  on  the  same' night  Mr.  Hoskiswn 

•tated,  that 

"  He  had  heaid,  with  considrfiable  isdignadaa 
(hear,  *  hear),  that  the  wine-merchants  had, 
some  how  or  other,  managed,  within  these  few 
days,  to  doable  their  stocks,  aad  to  raise  the  price 
in  a  Tatio  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  ra- 
of  dacy  (heir,  hear)  t.' 
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We  were  astoniahedto  hear  stieh  witi- 
meota  from  Mr.  Huskisnn,  as  thay  apfiMf 
to  be  altogether  opposed  to  the  priocipki 
which  he  usually  professes.    The  price 
of  wine,  like  that  of  all  other  oemmodi* 
ties,  is  determined  by  circumstances slto. 
gather  independent  of   the  lasrchsati; 
aad  ii  is  both  ttscisss  and  uajost  to  bUne 
them  for  obtaining  the  highest  poisibit 
price  in  their  power*    The  fact,  oa  tkii 
occasion,  appears  to  have  be0i%  that  the 
report  of  the  reduction  o£  the  duty  pro- 
duced in  the  first  instance  so  grsai  sn  io- 
crease  in  the  demand,  as  to  eaable  the 
wine-merchanta  to  raiee  their  prices,  in- 
stead of  reducing  them :  but  it  was  ob- 
vious that  thia  riae  oould  only  be  of  very 
temporary  durationt  because  tbeiacrssaed 
demand  having  been  caused  solely  by  tbs 
hope  uf  a  reduction  in  price,  when  it  wu 
discovered  that  tbe  price,  instead  of  b^ 
ing  reduced,  had  risen,  tbe  demsod  weald 
of  coarse  be  checked  and  subsequeatly 
diminished.     And  thus  it  was  fouod,  is 
might  have  been  predicted,  that  die  eril 
corrected  itaelf,  and  that  prices  fell  to 
their  proper  level. 

There  has  been  some  discnssioa  is  tbe 
House  of  Commona,  ditriiig  the  lut  ses- 
sion, aa  to  tbe  propriety  of  rediiciB|tbe 
duties  upon  Cape  wines.    It  has  wen 
urged  with  aom*  force  by  Mr.  Hume, 
that  since  the  dutiea  upon  Cape  vioei 
have  hith^o    been   only  one-third  « 
those  upon  Portugneae,  and  since  cool- 
derable  capital  baa  been  invested  in  tbor 
cultivation,  in  the  confident  ezi>ecutioo 
of  a  continuance  of  the    pcotectioo,  the 
Oape  cukivntor  wouid  be  unjurtly  trrtlcd, 
if  no  corresponding  reduction  were  grsst- 
ed  to  him.    It  haa  been  matnuined,  oo 
the  other  side,  that  no  ,  actual  promise 
has  ever  been   made,  and  that  all  pro- 
tections of  this  kind  are  incoosisteot  with 
the  principles  oo  which  Government  is  st 
present  acting.     The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  haa  ateered  a  middle  courw; 
he  haa  granted  e  mkiction  of  duty  upos 
Cape  vyioes,  fcom  2a.  6d.  to  &  per  gal- 
loo,  such  reduction   ta  continue  till  tbe 
year  1830.     The   queetion   was  ooe  of 
cooaiderable  difficnUyt*  '^^  ^"^  1"^*  ^ 
that   a  better /plan    could   have  beas 
adapted.     We  have  in  thia  instance  oaly 
another  proof,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
least  evils  of  deviating  from  the  true  patb 
of  equality  of  taxation,  that  we  can  sel- 
dom return  to  it  without  doing  ioj*'! 
to  some  existing  interest. 
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Tbe^vtlde  Hpoqvbich  the  ChaQoellor 
of  tbt  Bxcbequ«tr  h«A  aQbrded  tfao  greaMi 
rBductioo  of  taxation  in  that  of  fpirit^;  as 
he  calculates  that  the  loss  to  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  diminution  of  duty  will 
amoupt  to  no  less  a  sum  than  760,0001. 
The. enormous  evils  that  were  csused  by 
the  smuggling  of  spirits  and  by  illicit  di»* 
tillation,  especially  inlrekndv  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  enumeratiop  in  this 
place.  Accordingly,  in  the  preceding 
session  of  parliaroeo€«  it.  was  determined 
to  make  a  reduction  of  dujLy  upon  Scotch 
and.  Irish  spirits,  from  ^  Od«  to  2s,  per 
galloo,  and  this  reduction  haa  beeaatteAdr 
^  by  the  happiest  efiects.  Now,  it  was 
obviously  absurd,  when  the  duty  was  oni^ 
2a.  in.  Scptjand  and  Ireland,  to  letaiA  it 
at  the,  high  rate  of  lOs.  6d.  in  England ; 
fjid^  accordingly^  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  determined  to  reduce  it  in 
the  first  instaneeto  Um  10d» ;  and  also  to 
ihronK  the  trade  mo«a  open*  by  allowing 
tbs  use  of  smaller  tf  Us  than  were  per- 
iiaitted  heretofore*  and  by  removing  cer- 
tain other  restrictions  on  the  manufacture* 

We  have  heard  of  no  objections  against 
this  desirable  measure,  except  one  which 
has  been  advanosd  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith ; 
which  is,  that  the  rsduction  of  the  duty 
on  spirits  would,  by  diminishiAg  the  price, 
tend  to  encourage  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  To  this  it  has 
been  replied  by,  Mr.  Hume,  that  in  Fiance, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
riea,  where  spirits  are  cheap,  drunkenness 
is  comparatively  imknown.  We  might 
add,  that,  eveo  if  we  allow  the  force  of 
Mr.  StmithV  argument  to  its  follest  extent, 
we  should  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  en- 
coursgemeot  which-  high  duties  sfford  to 
smugj^in^r  is  fas  roc^  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  the  people,  than  the  effect  of 
low  duties  in  rendering  the  means  of  in* 
toxication  cheaper :  we  cannot,  moreover, 
but  believe,  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
promodng  morality  is  by  the  diffusion  of 
snowledge^  and  that  those  persons  take  a 
eery  narrow  yiew  of  the  subject  who 
would  enforce  its  practice  by  sumptuary 
laws  or  compulsory  ensctmenta. 

The  cider  duties  have  been  reduced 
from  SOs.  per  hogshead  tolO^.  This  reduc- 
tsoii  is  higlily  desirable,  inasmuch  as  cider 
ia  the  liquor  ordinarily  drunk  by  the  popu- 
lattOB  of  six  counties,  throughout  which 
it  is  notorious  that  smueglinghas  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The 


IS 


timatedat  only 


loss  to  the  revenue 
30,000U 

Having  now  exsroined  separately  th^ 
case :qf  each  of  those  articles  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  selected 
for  a  reduction  of  duty,  we  must,  ia  the 
next  place,  notice  certain  other  highly 
t^xed  commodities,  in  respect  to  which, 
according  to  many  speakers,  the  claims 
should  have  b^n  considered  as  more  ur- 
gent I'he  principal  of  these  are  tobuccKi, 
soao  s/id.  qafidies,  and  tea.  It  is  stated 
by  lyir.  Hart  Payis,  that,  the  duty  on  to- 
bat^co  is  not  less  than  1200  per  cent,  upon 
iia  original  v^lue,  and  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  it  had  not  increased  as  it 
ought  to  have  dope*  There  appears  to 
be  no  doubt  that  this  high  duty  has  been 
the  cause  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
in  this  country  is  so  much  less  than  on.  the 
continent.  The  duty  upon  soap  and 
candles  amounts- to  120  per  cent.,  and  it 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Sykes,  the  member  for 
Hull,  that  there,  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  articles,  or  their  raw  materialB,  are 
the  objects  of  extensive  smuggling.  The 
duty  upon  tea  is  nominally  100  per  cent.; 
but,  in  fact,  it  is  much  more,  TheElastlndia 
Company  possess  an  entire  monopoly  of 
this  artide,  and  it  is  found  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  prices  at  which  tea  has  been 
sold  at  their  sales  in  London,  and  thwe 
at  which  it  may  be  purchased  on  the  con- 
tinent^  that  the  people  of  this  country 
pay,  as  consumers  of  tes,  a  tax  of  up- 
wards of  two  millions  annually  for  the 
sole  profit  of  the  East  India  Company  *; 
and  since  the  ad  vokrem  duty  to  Ooverup 
ment  is  charged  upon  the  price  so  increas- 
ed by  this  tax,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  in 
reality  much  more  than  100  per  cent. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
much  smuggling  must  be  caused  by  so 
high  a  duty,  and  we  know  from  the  re> 
peated  convictions,  that  the  adulteration 
of  tea  has  been  cairied  on  to  a  very,  great 
extent.  * 

Now  it  is  manifest,  that  so  long  as  ahy 
commodities  are  taxed  to  such  a  Ugh  de^ 
gree  as  in  the  instances  which  we  have 
given,  the  prevention  of  smuggling  mufit 
be  impossible,  and  the  exertion^,  both  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to- 
wards this  desirable  end,  must  be  attended 
with  but  imperfect  success.  At  the  same 
time  we  admit,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do 


See  £d.  Renew,  toL  tm%»  p.  460. 
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fTtrylliiog  ttt  once,  anid  we  will  not  un- 
dertake to  anert  thut  the  best  eelection 
iiM  not  been  made,  aUhoo^  the  cases  of 
cofTee  and  hemp  (concerning  which  we 
have  not  entered  into  any  minute  exami- 
Dation)  would  certainly  appear  to  be  less 
urgent  than  those  which  we  hare  mention- 
ed. When  taxation  u  so  enormously 
high,  as  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  'a  begin* 
oing  might  certainly  be  made  with  little 
or  no  loss  to  the  revenue ;  and  we  can- 
not understand  the  reasoning  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  he 
asserts,  that  to  reduce  the  duties  on  this 
article  to  a  less  amount  than  50  per  cent, 
would  afford  no  benefit  to  the  consumer*. 
The  benefit  to  the  consumer  would  be  at 
least  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
duties  reduced. 

A  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  beer 
duties  was  made  in  the  course  of  the 


There  remains  an  obeenration,  wMi  re- 
spect to  a  certain  class  ofcommodihga,  to 
which  we  trust  that  the  attention  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be 
called.  It  is  often  usual  to  tmpoae  a 
duty  upon  .the  manufacture,  and  after* 
wards  to  return  this  duty  on  exportation, 
under  the  name  of  a  drawback.  Now 
there  are  some  articles  of  which  a  eooai* 
derable  proportion  of  the  whole  amoom 
are  intend«Ni  for  exportation,  and  it  is 
manifest,  that  in  this  case  a  cossificrable 
loss  is  occasioned,  not  only  by  tbe  ex- 
pense of  first  collecting,  and  afterwards 
refunding  the  duties,  but  also  by  a  larger 
amount  of 'capital  being  thus  required,  in 
order  to  cahry  on  the  business.  Tins  is 
the  case  with  printed  goods,  on  whi^ 
not  less  than  two- thirds  of  the  duties  rv 
oeived  «rd  Deturned  in  the  shapo  of  a 
drawback. 


eession  by  Mr.  Maberly.     It  appears  that      •  In  oohchiding  our  obserrations  wo  will 


the  consumption  of  beer  has  increased 
but  very  little  for  the  last  century,  whence 
we  may  conclude,  either  that  the  duty 
must  be  too  high,  or  that  there  roust  be 
eomething  peculiarly  disadrantageou^  in 
the  mode  of  its  collection.  Tbe  late  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  spirits  also  forms 
an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  beer  duties.  But  it  is 
not  BO  much  of  their  absolute  amount 
ihat  we  complain,  as  of  their  unequal 
pressure  on  the  different  classes  of  the 
community.  The  fact  is,  that  there  ex- 
ists a  tax  to  the  amount  of  90s.  a  quarter 
on  malt,  and  another  tax  of  35s.  upon 
-beer;  so  that,  in  truth,  the  rich  man,  who 
possesses  the  means  of  brewing  his  own 
'beer,  contributes  only  20s.  towards  the 
revenue,  whilst  the  poor  man,  who  is 
obliged  to  purchase  his  beer  at  a  public- 
house,  pays  5Ss.  Such  a  mode  of  tax- 
ation is,  at  any  rate,  unjust ;  and  we  can 
see  no  reasoh  why  the  whole  of  the  duty 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  the  malt 
Nor  can  we  understand  the  Chancelbr  of 
the  Exchequer  when  he  asserts,  that  if 
thia  were  done  *'  the  consumer,  although 
**  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  pay- 
«•  ing  more,  would  himself  pay  nothing 
^  less  f ."  It  may  be  true,  that  the  relief 
to  the  poorer  classes  might  not  be  so  great 
OS  is  supposed ;  bat  surely  all  that  would 
be  lost  oy  the  one  olass  must  necessarily 
be  gained  by  the  other* 


*  JnU,  p.  358. 
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repeat,  that^weare  disposed  to  give  Mr. 
Robinson  full  credit  for  the  change  of 
system  which  ho  has  introducifd,  and  for 
the  sound  principles  which  have  io  gene- 
ral guided  his  conduct.  We  are  not 
amongst  those,  who  (to  use  his  own  ex- 
pressioti)  would  ride  a  willing  horse  to 
death,  or  who,  because  every  thing  h 
not  accomplished  which  they  might  hove 
hoped  for,  would  pass  over  without  com- 
mendation,  the  improvements  whi<^  have 
indisputably  been  effected  in  oar  finaoctal 
system.  But  at  tbe  same  time  wo  wowld 
warn  him,  that  much  yet  remains  to  bedooe. 
and  that  until  he  has  applied  his  priociplcB 
more  universally,  many  of  his 
will  he  attended  with  only 
cess,  his  motives  will  be  liable  to 
presentation,  and  his  conduct  w3l  bo 
subject  to  the  charge  of  i 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  he  will 
firmly,  but  cautiously,  with  tlie  good 
work  which  he  has  before  htm,  and  that 
he  will  thus  acquire  not  a  mere 
popularity,  but  a  permanent  and 
able  reputation,  founded  upon  the 
of  having  been  the  first  to  redooB 
pracdce  those  sound  principles  wluch 
the  only  secure  basis  of 
parity. 


IL  HAViifo  investigated,  in  the 
ceding  section,  the  best  means  of 
a  revenue  for  the  purposes  of 
we  propose,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
to  examine  the   propriety  of 
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those  duUei,  for  ^ba  protecation  of  mapu- 
Ikctureft  and  the  benefit  of  trade,  which 
form  so  coDspicaooi  a  feature  in  ourcoro- 
sierciai  regulatiooa.  The  Tarious  brajiches 
of  political  economy,  in  spite  of  the 
analytical  nature  of  the  scieooe,  are  so 
interwoven  with  each  other,  that  no 
aingle  part  can  be  understood  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  whole.  This 
peculiarity,  which  constitutes  the  great 
difficulty  of  discussing  any  separate  divi- 
sion of  the  science,  without  obscurity  or 
diffuseuess,  will  oblige  us,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  both  these  faults,  to  refer  to 
some  of  our  previous  reasonings*  con- 
nected with  the  present  question. 

The  principal  questions  to  be  consi- 
dered, with  a  view,  not  only  to  Mr.  Hub- 
kis&on's  measures  of  last  session,  bat  to 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  unrestricted 
trade,  are  two :  1.  The  means  of  facili« 
tating  the  importation  of  such  foreign 
commodities,  as  hare  been  hitherto  pro* 
duced  at  home,  under  the  protection  of 
restrictive  or  prohibitory  duties :  and,  3. 
The  means  of  discouraging  the  produc- 
tion of  such  domestic  articles,  as  have 
been  hitherto  produced,  either  for  home 
consumption  or  exportation,  under  the 
protection  of  bounties,  privileges,  kc. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  Colonial  Trade 
bill,  we  have  analysed,  at  some  length, 
the  effect  of  importation  duties*.  We 
contended,  that  a  partial  admission  of 
foreign  commodities  into  any  country 
cannot  be  effected  by  such  means ;  and 
that  where  greater  facilities  for  production 
exist  abroad,  importation  duties  can  never 
act  as  a  mediutn  between  the  prohibition 
of  a  foreign,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
home  branch  of  manufacture.  Though 
this  be  strictly  true  in  the  case  of  manu- 
factures, in  which  there  exists  no  inequa- 
lity in  the  facilities  of  production — in 
inrbich,  unless  a  man  can  afford  to  pro- 
duce at  a  given  cost,  he  cannot  afford  to 
produce  at  all  ;«-the  proposition  admits 
of  qualification  in  respect  to  those  com- 
modities which  yield  a  reni.  Thus,  it  is 
irvell  known,  that  the  free  admission  of 
corn  would  only  throw  out  of  cultivation 
the  land  yielding  the  least  return,  and  di- 
minish t6  that  extent  the  amount  of  rent 
paid  on  the  superior  soils.  Mines  also, 
jnasmuch  as  they  are  unequally  produc- 
ti've^  are  in  the  some  situation  as  land :  it 
is  the  increased  demand  that  forces  a  r^ 
cisrrence  to  inferior  mines,  and  creates  a 

•  Amu,  p.  694. 
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iii9ttt].n  those  of  sv^ctrior  ppoduetimMk: 
In  truth,  there  is  nodiffefenca  bcfcwe^ 
the  phenomena  wbieh  attend  ihd  worhiii|; 
of  mines  and  the  eoUivatioQ  of  hind,ie»> 
cept  that  the  produce  of  the  latte  being 
indispensable,  the  Qniversal  rale  of  .{mSt 
is  regulated  bv  the  cost  of  growing'^wt 
on  the  least  fertile  soil,  and  not*  by  the 
cost  of  raising  ore  from  the  least  prodkio- 
Uve  mine. 

An  attention  to  the  difierent  effects 
produced  by  importation  duties  on  those 
articles,  which  nay  be  said,  by  a  phrase 
not  strictly  accurate,  to  yield  a  rent,  and 
those  of  which  the  piee  ia  wholly  .eofla* 

Sounded  of  wages  and  profits^  is  'poca- 
arly  necessary  in  the  pceseni  inritaace, 
not  only  to  understand  the  eauses  of  .the 
different  operations  which  we  think  likely 
to  ensue  in  some  of  Mr.  Huskisaon^s  Plea- 
sures, butalso  to  acquire  just  ideas  upon- the 
mode  of  protecting  home  manuGsctnies 
and  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  trade. 
On  this  principle  we  cannot  but  approve 
of  the  admission  of  foreign  iron,  copper, 
and  tin,  under  a  duty,  which  really  pro» 
UcU  the  mass  of  home  producers  and 
owners  of  Britbh  mines,  precisely  as  a 
duty  on  foreign  corn  would  protect  the 
British  farmer  and  landlord. 

In  the  instance  we  allude  to  the  remedf 
adopted  is  at  once  simple  and  rapid;  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  duty  will  gra«- 
dually  remove  the  eril,  whilst  it  injures 
few,  ruins  none,  and  benefits  many.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  short 
debate  on  this  subject  presents  the 
agreeable  instance  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive iron  masters  (Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson)  defending  a  measure,  pro*- 
ductive  of  at  least  some  temporary  injury 
to  himself;  an  act,  however,  as  little  ap- 
preciated as  it  is  raref .  In  the  present 
instance,  at  least,  it  was  unaccompanied  by 
any  similar  example.  Nay,  it  did* not  pre- 
vent Sir  H.  Vivian  from  contending  diat 
the  importation  of  South  American  cop- 
per, nvottfd  destroy  the  value  of  the 
Cornish  mines:( :  an  argument,  which,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  inaccuracy  as  to  ihefitd^ 
is  only  admissible  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  productiveness  of  all  those  mines  is 
exactly^  the  same,  and  that  the  least  va- 
luable of  the  mines  now  wrought  in  South 
America  is  more  producdve  than  the 
richest  in  Cornwall* 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  whsre  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  a.  commodity  is  the  effect  of 


t  Anu,  p.  S56. 
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&  dtimtmiiied  facility  of  producing  i 
rifc  in  price  which  is  always  followed  by 
^riee  in  rent — if  the  foreign  oomroo^ty 
of  ihe*  same  kind  be  excluded,  or  bur- 
dened with  a  high  duty,  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty,  whilst  it  removes  the 
evil,  alleviates,  if  it  does  not  prevent  the 
injury  attendant  on  a  sudden  repeal  of 
the  restriction ;  as  it  throws  but  a  small 
part  of  the  class  engaged  in  producing 
the   commodity  out  of  employment  at 
•very  successive  step  in  the  reduction  of 
the  importation  duly,  and  dislodges  or 
impairs  but  a  small  portion  of  capita  li 
But  with  manufacturers,  the  difficulty  is 
greater.  A  diminution  of  importation  duty 
pn  a.foreign  avticle^  however  gradual,  will 
not,  as  we'  have  already  seen^,  produce 
any  e&ot  at  all,  without  destroying  the 
domestic  maaufacturot    The  means,  then, 
by  which  this  evil  may  be  prevented,  or  at 
least  in  a  great  meaaure  diminished,  is 
the  great  deaideratitn;  and  although  ft 
ia  not  without  diffidence  tha»  we  hazard 
a  suggestion,  we  think  it  right  to  state 
our  opinion ;  especially  as  we^  are  fully 
asaared  of  the  fallaciouaaess  of  Mr.  Hus^ 
kisson's  plan  of  protectiiig  duties  en  im- 
portation. 

If  a  commodity  ci  home  pvoduction 
must  be  sold  at  a  certain  prioe^  iii  order 
that  the  producer  nay  realise  the  usual 
rate  of  profit ;  wa  say,  that  dieadmissioB 
of  the  saane  eommodily  from-  abroad  un- 
der any  duihf  (it  matters  not  bow  great) 
which  shoald  enaUa  the  foreign  to  under- 
sell the  British  dealer,  would  have^the  effect 
of  driving  the  latter  from  the  market. 
If  the  duty  were  so  high  as  to  prevent  the 
foret^  from  selling'  at  a  tesa  prioe  than 
the  British  dealer,  the  foreign  -dealer 
would  have  no  motive  for  entering  the 
market  at  all ;  and  such  a  duty  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  prohibilioRi  but  if 
die  duty  would  albw  him  to  undersell, 
dien,  as  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in 
the  same  market,  and  as  his  prices 'WOuld 
and  must  be  lower,  th^e  would  benothing 
to  prevent  him  from  furnishing  the  whole 
supply  and  depriving  the  British  dealer 
of  his  custom. 


ill  which  the  itnported  article  iboold  bi 
allowed  to  enter  the  British  market 

The  effect  of  a   partial  sdmiasioD  of 
a  foreign  commodity  on  pricen  in  the 
British  market,  whatever  might  be  (be 
difihrence  in  the  comparative  costs  of  pro- 
duction, at  home  and  abroad,  would  de* 
pend  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
article  admitted;      For  instance,  suppow 
the  home  demand  for  silk  to  require  « 
supply  of  10,000  pieces  a-year,  which 
the    home   producer  could  not   afford 
to  bnhg  into  the  inarket  at  a  lower  price 
tlkan  OOp.  per  piece ;  if  a  small  quROtity, 
for  instance  500  pieces,  of  nlk  were  ad- 
mitted from  a  foreign  country,  where  the 
cost  of  production    was  lower  than  at 
bome,^  the  efifect  would  be  a  genera)  fill 
in  the   price  of  the  commodity;  there 
would  be  a  supply  of,  or  the  power  of 
supplying  19,900  pieces,  and  a  demand 
only  for  10,OOOf.  The  fall  in  price  would 
displace  no  much  capital  at  home  as  misht 
be  necessary  for  the  production  of  500 
pieces  of  silk ;  but  as  soon  as  that  capi- 
tal should  be  displaced,  and  the  supply 
restored  to  its  former  level,  prices  would 
also  rise  to  their  former  rate,  and  500 
pieces  of  silk  might  thenceforth  be  coo- 
stantfy  innport^d  every  year  without  pro- 
ducing any  further  eftct  on  pria'S.    By 
this  operation  a  twentieth  part  of  the  ca- 
pital would  be  turned  over  to  more  pro- 
ductive employments,  at  a  comptratiniy 
smalt  loss  to  the  owner,  and,  of  coune» 
none  to  the  public.    In  the  course  of  time 
500  additional  pieces  of  foreign  silk  mi^^t 
be  let  in  with  a  similar  eifect,  and  by  further 
repetitions  of  this  operation — by  a  gradual 
mcrease  of  the  quai\tity  imported,  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  of  the  quantity 
produced   at   home,   the  transfer  of  tb« 
whole  capital  employed  in  the  dornestK 
manufocture,  might  be  effkted  wiiboot 
ruin  to  its  employer  or  injury  to  the  la- 
bourer by  the  sudden  change  which  a^ 
tends  an  unlimited  importation. 

It  mav  be  urged,  that  as  the  soppij 
furnished  by  the  home  producer  was  ade- 
quate to  the  demand,  the  supply  ^o^ 
abroad,  however  limited  inquantity,  would 
The  supposition  upon  which  importa-  *  produce  a  glut,  and  thereby  depress  the 

tion  duties  have  been  imposed,  seems  to    price  of  silk  as  much  as  an  unlimited 

be,  that  they  would  limit  the  foreign  sup^ 

ply.     That,  in  fact,  is  precisely  what  is 

wanted,  although  it  will  not  be  effected 

by  importation  dutiea.     It  would,  how- 

aaer.  Be  effected  by  filing  the  quantify^ 

*  dea  anU,  p.  634. 


admission  of  foreign  produce,  under  aa 
importation  duty:  the  cases,  however, 
ate  distinct ;  a  glut  is  but  temporary,  «d 
the  removal  of  a  small  portion  ofcapij** 

t  We  suppose  the  Aeaand  invariaUe,  ftr  A* 
coavenienca  of  the  afgwaaat 
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would  speedily  raise  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle to  it*  foraaer  level,  since  the  foneigii 
supply  alone  would  be  inad^uate  to 
meet  the  demand.  Not  so  in  the  ease  Af 
the  unlimited  adqiission  of  foreign  siUc ; 
the  transfer  of  the  whole  capital  ^mbaifced 
in  the  home  manufacture  would  not  alter 
the  price,  which  in  that  case  would  be 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
foreign  trader,  as  in  the  former  case  by 
the  cost  of  prodttotioa.  to.  th^  home  pro- 
ducer. 

Beneficial  effects  also  might  be  antici- 
pated from  the  foreknowledge  of  siieh 
admission;  which,  as  it  would  suggest 
fher  probable  occurrence  of  the  ghtt, would 
induce  alt  persons,  having  favourable  op- 
portunities, to  transfer  their  capital ;  leav- 
ing to  those  who  were  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  withdraw  from  their  busi- 
ness, an  unaltered  price  and  undiminished 
profits ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fore- 
Knowledge  of  the  unlimited  admission  of 
foreign  silk,  subject  to  a  duty,  would  be 
of  no  avail :  since  it  would  induce  all  to 
transfer  their  captal  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, and  would  be  followed  by  neariy  th^ 
same  effect  as  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
article  in  the  market  Add  to  this,  that,  in 
the  ca<$e  of  an  admission  limited  inquan- 
thy,  the  Government,  having  the  power  of 
regulating  the  admission,  might  assist  the 
producer  or  consumer,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case,  by  lessening  or  in« 
creasing  its  amount  at  their  own  discre- 
tion ;  in  which  respect,  the  market-price 
of  silk  would  affbrd  a  pet-fett  guide.  'We 
trust  we  have  said  enough*  to  shew  the 
beneficial  results  of  a  hmitation  in  the 
quanHty  of  impoils^  as  compared  with  an 
importation  duty.  The  object  might  be 
attataed  by  the  warehousrng  system,  from 
which  so  moch'  benefit  has  'been  derived 
to  our  restricted  trade;' precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  foreign:  corn,  of  which,  when 
tile  price  -is  lowured  by  a  sudden  iMux, 
the  Btirplus  is  warehoused,  in  a  manner 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description 
here. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  further  re- 
eommettdatton  of  the  plan  for  limiting 
the  quantity  of  those  imports  in  which  a 
perH^tly  fre^  trade  would  be  immediatelv 
minous  to  the  home  producer,  that  such 
imports  might  be  charged  with  a  duty, 
during  the  time  of  their  limited  ildraission, 
which  Would  be  wholly  free  fVom  the 
usual  olnections  to  custom-house  duties. 
In  factt  It  would  be  free  from  all  objec- 


tion: such  a  duty  would  emulate*  in 
some  degree,  the  perfection  of  a  seigno- 
ragesy  of  which  no  one  feels  the  burthen ; 
since,  though  the  consumer  really  paid  it 
in  the  increased  price-.of  the  article,  that 
price  would  be  kept  up  for  the  greater 
interest  of  the  home  prodaeer.  This 
oade,  then,  forms  an  exception  to  what  vre 
hold  to  be  a  general  principle ;  viz.  that 
taxes,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  whatever 
be  their  amount,  should  be  what  are 
called  dtrsci,  and  levied  on  every  indivi- 
dual in  proportion,  as  near  as  might  be, 
to  his  income. 

Such>  then,.we  conceive  to  be  the  saie 
aad  properoaode  of  introducing- a  system 
6f  fr«e  trade  withn^gard  to  those  domes- 
tic articles  which  have  heretofore  been 
guarded  by  •  prohibitory  dullest  from 'tiie 
competition  of  the  *  foreign  <dealer.  '  We 
shall  not  enter,  in  this  place,  into  a  tie-i 
tailed  consideration  of  the  cases  selected 
by  Mr.  Huskisson,'as  the  aabjeels  4»f4iis 
act  of  last  session  ^  which,  indeed'  (with 
the  exception' of  ibevnetals^^aaJ  those  We 
have  already  noticed^,, present  butiiitks 
noalter.  for  remark.  We  have  beei^  more 
anxious  to  expound  the  principle  upon 
which  all  such  changes  should  be  made, 
than  to  criticise  the  ptrli4nilar  instaaoes 
comprised  in  Mr,  Huskissoo*s  msKRirefl 
of  last  session. 

Passing  over,  therefore,- Ihe  articles  of 
greater  importance,  of  which,  we  fully  ap- 
prove the  selection,  whatever  we  :m^ 
think  of  4he  plan  upon  which  the  reform 
:is  oonduoted )  wo  may  remark,  that  with 
r^gafd  to  maay  other  articles  of  less  im- 
ipoiptaooe,  Mr.'Huskiseon  seems  to  have 
■pursued' a?  vevyr|adicioua  course. 

Such  haa  been  tJie  extravagant  jealousy 
ofihetikitJah-mailufactiirefB,  and  the  ig- 
•Qoranoe  of  the  l^islaluve«  thai  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  naue  any  article  of  foreign  pfo- 
duGtion  wbich-has  not  been  set  down  4a 
the  book  of  rates,  and  charged  with  an 
importation  duty.  For  greater  certainly , 
and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  dasg^r 
from  the  imtaxed  admiaaion  of  any  ape* 
cies  of  foreign  manufactured  produce, 
there  was  *'  a  sweeping  clause  at  the  end 
'*  of  that  book/'  which  provided  that  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  either  in 
part  or  wholly  manufactured,  whieh 
should  not  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
book  of  rates,  shotild  pay  an  importatieA 
duty  of  501.  per  cent,  on  their  estimated 
value;  and  by  a  further  clause,  a  doty 
of  ^01.  per  cent,  was  imposed  tipoa  ail 
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^UQiV'caumerated  articles  whicli  were  ma- 
nufactured Dcicher  wholly  nor  in  part. 
Witb  respect  to  these  articles,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  said,  that 


**  He  propofed  to  reduce  the  daty  on  manoiiic- 
tared  artklee,  not  enomerated,  from  501.  to  SOI. 
and  on  articles  nnmanufactared,  from  SOI.  to  101. 
per  cent  The  result  of  these  alterations  would 
oe,  that  upon  foreign  manufactured  articles  gene- 
rally, where  the  duty  was  imposed  to  protect  our 
own  manufactures,  and  not  for  the  pnrpose  of  col- 
lecting revenue,  that  duty  would,  in  no  instance, 
exceed  301.  per  cent.  If  the  article  were  not 
manufactured  much  cheaper  or  much  better 
abroad  than  at  home,  such  a  duty  was  ample  for 
protection.  If  it  were  manufactured  so  much 
cheaper,  or  so  much  better  abroad,  as  tb  render 
501.  per  cent  insufficient,  his  answer  was,  firs^— 
that  a  greater  protection  was  only  a  premium  to 
the  smuggler ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  no 
wisdom  in  attempting  to  bolster  up  a  competition, 
which  this  degree  of  protection  would  not  sustain. 
Let  the  state  nave  the  tax,  which  was  now  the  re- 
ward of  the  smuggler,  and  let  the  consumer  hare 
the  better  and  cheaper  article,  without  the  pain- 
ful consciousness  that  he  was  oonsultine  his  own 
oonTenienoe  at  the  expense  of  daily  TioUting  the 
Uws  of  his  country"  (anU,  p.  568). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  cases 
like  these,  the  duty  should  be  wholly  re- 
moved. In  almost  all  such  cases,  the 
protection  to  any  home  manufacture  is 
merely  imaginary,  and  the  duty  is  nearly 
unproductive  for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 
Its  only  effect  \s  to  render  the  custom- 
house accounts  more  complex,  and  to 
generate  a  race  of  smugglers. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  instances  in 
which  our  custom  laws  bear  marks  of 
having  been  framed  by  persons  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  trade.  While 
the  principal  revenue  is  received  from 
scarcely  20  articles,  the  list  of  enume- 
rated commodities,  which  pay  duties,  oc- 
cupies the  space  of  34  folio  pages*.  Of  so 
copious  a  catalogue  it  is  evident  that  the 
greater  part  cannot  be  in  very  great  re- 
quest ;  and  thus  the  (Government  enhances 
the  price  of  such  commodities  to  the 
smell  class  of  their  consumers,  not  to 
mention  the  delay,  vexation,  and  loss, 
which  must  frequently  attend  the  collec- 
tion of  such  duties. 

Thus,  for  instanoe,  there  are  duties  on 

Angelica,  yielding     254  15  10  per  antL 
Peaiis     ....     325  10    7 
Resin      ....      55     7    7 
Whalefins    .    .       1,329    4    2| 
Red  and  Bar  Wood  448    2    4 

*  Vid§  Snpplement  to  the  Votes  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons,  fiCay  10,  189f5, 
tnm  p.  49S  to  5t9» 


Eels       ....  822  18 

Oysters  ....  09 

Other  Fish,  Anchovies  69  8 

Myrrh    ....  822  0 

Ochre     ....  894  11 

Arsenic  ....  657  6 

Cranberries      .     .  803  O 

DyeWoodsBraziUetol35  13 

Cam  Wood      .     .  422  4 

Ebony     ....  109  11 

Lignum  Vitae  .     .  328  5 

Muss  Rock      .     •  708  5 

Olives     ....  724  1 
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We  have  here  selected  a  few  of  ikm 
most  glaring  instances ;  but,  were  wa  to 
particularize  all,  it  would  be  neoesnry  to 
copy  four-fifths  of  the  whole  table.  Wen 
all  duties  abolished  on  eommoditic» 
yielding  a  revenue  under  100,OOOL,  Ifao 
finances  of  the  state  would  be  but  slighAly 
impaired,  while  the  conveoienoe  to  trvdo- 
and  the  advantage  to  the  consameia  wovid 
more  than  repay  the  sacrifice. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  th» 
second  of  the  two  questions  with  whicb 
we  commenced  this  section  ; — ^tho  ques- 
tion regarding  Bounties. 

As  the  system  of  Bounties  is  foanded 
on  the  assumption  that  certain  peealiar 
branches  of  industry  are  more  beneficial 
to  the  country  than  certain  others^  it  will 
be  useful  to  point  out,  in  a  few  wotda^ 
the  fallaciousness  of  that  opinion.  Willi* 
out  insisting  further  on  a  sabjeel  tkat 
admits  of  elaborate  proof,  it  may  bo 
shortly  stated,  that  every  pennaiMBt  io- 
crease  of  population  is  preceded  by  an  in- 
crease in  toe  capital  of  the  omuttry. 
The  rapid  progress  of  popalatioa  ia  mH 
new  countries,  and  wherever  capital 
meats  rapidly,  is  a  proof  that  to 
extent  the  accumulation  of  capital 
produce  a  demand  for  Hiboiir,  to 
extent  a  supply  of  labourers  will  ^ 
appear.  The  danger  is  all  on  one 
the  only  danger  to  be  appreheDded  is  ] 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  pet^ile  «i 
pared  with  the  permanent 
labour,  and  the  Gonsequent 
degradation  which  most  eoaoo  to 
labooriag  chit  from  a  diaiantioa  oC 
wages.  The  oommunity,  tben»  ia  oftly 
benefitted  by  a  oonatant  aagmiaiatioa  of 
capital,  wmch  eaa  boMj 
savings  out  of  tho  profits   of 
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This  aoginenteition  will  be  most  rapid 
when  profits  are  highest ;  that  trade,  there- 
fore, which  is  most  profitable  to  the  indi- 
vidual, is  most  beneficial  to  the  counlry ; 
and  the  greatest  advantage  that  can  befal 
a  nation,  id  a  permanent  rise  in  the 
average  profits  of  stock.  Now,  as  en- 
couragement to  any  particular  trade  can- 
not influence  the  general  rate  of  profits^  it 
can  in  no  wise  tend  to  produce  the  only 
result  from  which  the  people  receive  real 
benefit.  A  bounty  is  the  converse  of  a 
'taf,  and,  consequently,  as  it  lessens  the 
cost  of  production,  it  diminishes  price  to 
the  amount  of  the  bounty  paid;  but,  as  the 
bounty  itself  must  be  raised  by  taxation, 
the  price  of  the  articles  on  which  it  is 
levied  must  be  raised  to  the  same  extent, 
as  the  commodity,  on  which  the  bounty 
is  paid,  will  be  depressed :  for  competi- 
tion will  not  allow  either 'the  profits  on 
one  to  be  below,  or  on  the  other  to  be 
above  the  average  Jevel.  Thus,  if  a  tax 
of  100,0001.  were  annually  levied  upon 
•hoesy  and  paid  as  a  bounty  upon  the 
production  of  stockings,  the  price  of 
shoes  would  rise  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
in  stockings ;  and  no  one  would  be  able 
to  clothe  his  legs  a  whit  the  cheaper:  on 
the  contrary,  the  ezpence  would  be  rather 
increased,  for,  as  the  tax  cannot  be  raised 
without  expense,  the  bounty  paid  must 
fall  short  of  the  tax  levied ;  and  the  dif- 
ference would  be  so  much  lost  to  the  con- 
auxners  of  shoes  and  stockings.  As  what 
is  paid  must  have  been  received,  what- 
ever is  gained  by  one  party  is  lost  by 
aAOtlier:  if  more  stockmgs  and  fewer 
^hoes  are  consumed,  either  the  bounty 
must  be  diminished,  or  the  tax  increased, 
or  transferred  to  some  other  commodity ; 
and  the  community  would  neither  gain 
nor  lose.  ^ 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  is  it  within 
the  scope  of  our  discussion,  to  trace  the 
various  and  interesting  efiects  produced 
upon  wages  and  profits,  according  as  the 
boiioty  is  paid,  or  the  tax  levieid  upon 
commodities  which  are  principally  con- 
sumed by  labourers  or  capitalists.  It  is 
sufilcient  for  us  to  shew  that  it  cannot 
benefit  any  class,  without  equally  prtjudi- 
ciiig  another ;  and  that  t)ie  mass  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  country  remains  unchang- 
ed: ftiU,  however*  as  it  alters  existing 
relalioos,  aa  it  may  cause  a  transfer  of  ca- 
pital and  some  consequent  loss,  and  as  it 
caases  an  expenditure,  however  slight, 
wiihput  return,  it  is  accompanied  by  some 


est 

evil.  Such  are  the  results  of  bonnttes 
paid  on  production.  But  bounties  on  ex- 
portation have  a  very  drfierent  and  worse 
effect,  though  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  principles.  Such  bounties  tend  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  article  on  which 
they  are  bestowed,  not  for  the  home,  but 
for  the  foreign  consumer.  If  Great  Bri- 
tain paid  a  bounty  of  3  per  cent,  above 
the  cost  of  carriage,  on  the  exportation  of 
a  commodity  to  France,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  which  each  country  possessed  the 
same  advantages,  the  latter  deriving  her 
supplies  from  the  former,  would  withdraw 
her  capitalfrom  this  employment,  to  which 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  would  be  at- 
tracted. The  demands,  however,  of  the 
domestic  consumer  would  remain  unalter- 
ed, and  must  be  met  by  imports  from 
abroad,  for  which  payment  would  be 
made  in  the  commodity  encouraged  by 
the  bounty.  The  French  capital  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  this  very 
commodity,  *  would  either  directly,  or 
through  the  intervention  of  some  other 
country,  supply  the  unsatisfied  demands 
of  the  domestic  consumer,  by  which  pro- 
cess an  additional  3  per  cent,  would  be 
gained  on  that  capital ;  while  at  home  the 
sole  result  would  be  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity produced  of  the  encouraged  article, 
without  altering  the  cost  of  production. 
The  foreign  consumer  wmild  save  the 
bounty  for  the  purchase  of  other  commo- 
dities, or  the  accumulation  of  capital; 
while  the  home  consumer,  forced  to  pay 
dearer  for  some  articles,  and  cheaper  for 
none,  would  suffiir  under  a  needlessly  li- 
mited command  over  the  objects  of  desire, 
and  a  diminished  power  of  accumulation. 

What  is  true  of  bounties  is  equally  true 
of  drawbacks  ;  though  (he  latter  may  bear 
an  appearance  of  justice,  nnd  the  former 
of  favour,  the  effects  are  the  same.  Draw- 
backs are  but  equivalents  on  exportation 
for  duties  on  importation,  and  in  no  wise 
affect  the  price  in  the  home  market,  which 
is  determined  by  the  cost  of  production. 
In  excised  articles,  where  the  duty  levied 
in  one  stage  of  production,  is  partially 
returned  in  a  succeeding  stage,  it  is  imma- 
terial to  the  consumer  whether  this  surplus 
be  levied  and  repaid,  or  altogether  omitted. 

As  bounties  &nd  restrictive  duties 
correspond  in  their  operation,  so  are 
they  to  be  removed  by  similar  remedies. 
The  first  step  of  a  gradual  dimhuUion  of 
a  bounty,  would  destroy  the  foreign  de-. 
mand;  while  the  fixing  a  decreaaing  U-i 
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mit'to  the  quantity,  on  which  the  bounty  |  bourer  unaTailing. 
should  be  paidj  would  gently  and  elfectual- 
ly  remove  the  evil^  by  the  operation 


we 
haire  already  traced,  when  describing  the 
effect  of  an  tncreaaing  limited  admi^ion 
of  foreign  goods,  on  the  home  producer. 
Fortunately  the  actual  evil  is  less  in  the 
case  of  bounties,  than  in  that  of  restrictive 
duties,  as  the  principle  is  little  acted  on ; 
still,  however,  as  upwards  of  one  mtllion 
is  annually  paid  in  the  shape  of  draw- 
backs on  the  customs  alone^,  and  more 
than  two  millions  on  the  excise  f,  beside 
bounties  on  sail-cloth,'  cordage,  linens, 
and  sugar,  it  is  by  no  means  so  slight  an 
evtl  as  to  be  unVorthy  of  attention.  If 
the  necessities  of  government  require  a 
revenue,  let  it  be  raised ;  but  let  not  un- 
necessary sums  be  exacted,  for  the  purpose 
of  either  altering  the  due  relations  in  the 
production  of  commodities  at  home,  or  to 
enable  other  countries  to  buy  them,  at  less 
than  their  natural  price. 

What  was  done  with  regard  to  boun- 
ties in  the  last  session,  is  too  trivial  to  need 
remark ;  we  hare  mentioned  the  subject, 
rather  with  an  eye  to  what  may  be  done 
hereafter,  than  what  his  been  attempted 
hitherto. 


As  the  increase  of  capital  is,  or  more 
property  ought  to  be,  the  great  end  of 
commercial  regulations,  one  of  the  main 
objects  which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  legislator,  in  altering  or  framing 
each  regulations,  is  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible,  that  partial  destruction  of  capital, 
which  almost  necessarily  attends  its 
transfer.  The  destruction  of  capital  is 
one  of  the  few  necessary  evils  that  occur, 
«ven  under  the  most  penbct  svstem.  A  de- 
mand for  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  they 
are  indispensable,  admits  of  little  fluctua- 
tion ;  but  the  constant  variation  in  the 
taste  for  luxuries,  and  the  uniform  pro- 
gression of  human  skill,  unite  unavoida- 
ble evils  with  the  most  beneficial  effects; 
and  the  fashion  of  a  day,  or  the  alteration 
of  a  wheel,  may  render  large  masses  of 
« capital  useless,  and  the  skill  of  the  la- 


*  Finance  Accounts  lor  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary 18W,  p.  48. 

t  Finance  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary 1825,  p.  68. — ^It  is  troe,  however,  that  in  the 
excise  the  principal  part  of  the  sum  is  merely  re- 
paid to  the  person  who  paid  the  tax  at  an  earlier 
period.— What  are  the  several  amoonta  it  it 
scarcely  possiUe  to  ascertain  i  of  conrse  ear  ar- 
fumeats  only  apply  to  the  residue. 


attendant  on  the  whiauand  improve 
of  the  world,  are  but  slight,  whe« 
pared  with  the  evils  which  arise  frcMn 
the  fatal  propensities  of  those  who  govern 
mankind.  The  commencement,  or 
of  a  single  war,  produces  more 
injury,  from  the  loas  of  capital, 
quent  upon  the  alterations  in  thecfaanaeU 
of  trade,  than  tb^  medianical  ifopro^ra- 
ments  of  a  century,  without  their  ullcnor 
advantages  ;  and  the  taxes  of  govennaem, 
as  transitory  and  whimsical  in  llieir  aa- 
ture,  but  of  more  extensive  operaiioa 
than  the  fashions  of  ages,  render  great 
portions  of  capital  valueless,  and  by  dis- 
turbing the  natural  relations  of  comneroe, 
lay  the  foundadon  of  still  greater  Wmses  to 
come. 

The  time,  however,  we  may  hope,  is 
not  hr  distant,  when  the  artificial  impcdi* 
inents,  opposed  by  mistaken  legtslation,  lo 
the  natural  courses  of  industry,  vrfaich 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
fitable,  will  be  at  last  reniored.  It 
been  our  endeavour  to  point  out  tbe 
in  which  they  may  be  removed,  with  the 
least  immediate  loss.  If  the  sole  object 
be  free  trade,  that  may  be  best  attained 
by  repealing  all  duties,  whoae  abolttioa 
would  cause  no  change  in  the 
of  industry,  and  withdrawing «  by  a 


dual  operation,  the  capital  of  the  countiT 
engaged  in  constrainea  emplo^menta.  If 
the  object  combine  levenue  with  the  ulti- 
mate emancipation  of  eommcroe  am  it 
must  do,  at  least  for  a  long  time^  io  m 
country  overloaded  with  taxes,  like  Great 
Britain,  recourse  must  still  be  had  to  the 
same  mild  but  efficient  remedy.  While 
emancipating  fettered  induBtry,  reveaao 
should  be  obtained  from  such  duties,  as 
are  not  followed  by  a  forced  and  aoBaUi* 
ral  distribution  of  national  capital;  so 
that,  when  the  revenue  ceases  to  be 
sary,  or  is  derivable  from  other 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  dttti 
confer  a  permanent  benefit  on  die 
munity,  unattended  by  individual 
ing.  In  either  case,  the  ultimate  ofafcct 
should  be  the  entire  removal  of 
cial  impediments;  that  the  prodi 
of  every  comer  of  tlie  globe,  may  be 
(ributed  according  to  the  wants  and 
sires  of  narions,  and  not  aooordia^  to  the 
caprice  of  Ministers  of  Finance,  and  the 
rules  of  the  book  of  rates. 

At  present  our  commerce  is  lar  naaov- 
cd  from  this  danrable  atale,    TW  otd 
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priodplAy  wUck  aicriM  ^  beaefitB  of 
trade  to  a  surplus  of  aiports  over  imports, 
supposed  to  be  paid  in  moqeyf  as  it  pro* 
duood»  still  pervades  our  eoromennal  sys^ 
tern.  This  ftllaoious  doctriae,  which 
neerly  every  writer  from  Locke  to  Adam 
Smith,  has  Bucoessively  exposed,  and  to 
which  the  iuciease  of  the  capital  of  this 
country  to  the  extent  of  many  millions, 
while  the  currency  has  only  increased  by 
some  thousands^  has  added  so  efbctual  a 
feftttalion,  retained  its  place  in  all  the 
measures  of  goremmeni,  from  its  open 
leeognition  by  the  Methuen  treaty,  down 
to  its  virtual  njection  by  the  colonial  bill 
of  the  present  Government  Almost  witb- 
10  our.  own  reooUeetion,  we  find  Mr.  Fox 
avowing  a  4heonr,  whioh  supposes  a  pei^ 
feet  ignorance  of  the  common  principles 
in  a  science,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which,  a  man  may  become  the  successful 
leader  of  a  faction,  but  will  never  be  fit 
for  a  legislator.  In  Us  speech  on  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France  (Feb.  1£, 
1787),  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that, 

"  With  tetpeot  to  the  equBtalent,  wiiidi  we 
were  to  haTt  Mr  tke  raduction  of  the  dudos  oa 
f  xench  winet.  so  w  to  admit  them  more  freely 
into  oar  ports,  what  article  had  we  the  privi- 
lege of  ezportin^  into  Fhmce  t  He  knew  of  none. 
It  appeared  to  him,  thersfcie,  on  advatttage  ghien 
to  FmHM,  mtkmi  tfte  Itatt  tign  tfm  cfHtniiMl." 

We  roust  not,  however,  impute  too 
much  superiority  to  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  over  that  of  1787,  because  we 
have  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
a  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
have  at  last  acquired  more  enlarged  ideas, 
and  adopted  a  more  liberal  practice  than 
their  predecessors.  The  majority  of  the 
house,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  large  body  of 
the  merchants  out  of  doors,  still  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Fox.  In  his  speech 
on  Foreign  Trade,  Mr.  Huskisson  ob- 
served, that, 

'*  He  expected  a  fordier  objection— indeed  he 
bad  already  be«a  told,  in  the  corteepondence  which 
he  h»d  fkk  it  light  to  hold  with  soou  of  onr  mnt 
tnuUigent  and  aeomMhed  mexchaata  and  maaa- 
factoren,  on  this  sabject— tibat  in  1786,  we  had 
ineared  flrom  France,  by  treaty,  a  reciprocity  of 
coauneiBial  advantage*;  but  tiiat,  at  preient, 
wa  had  made  no  each  anaagement*." 

Be  it  ramarked,  that  we  have  already 
bad  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  this 
very  fiillacy--*«nd  a  most  absuni  one  it 
19 — from  the  lipaof  Mr.  Huskisson  him* 
•elff. 

As  a  further  proof  of  Mr.  Huskisson's 

*  Amu,p,9B9,      t  Amt, pp. ea6,  e87. 


remark,  fwe  may  observe  that,  wheneves 
the  memben  of  the  House  of  Coisi* 
mons  represent  any  thing  **  but  their  <^wji 
**  pockets,"  as  one  of  them  facetiously 
terms  it ;  whenever  their  language  in  the 
house  is  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
their  constituents — we  uniformly  find  them 
emitting  the  most  unwholesome  notions 
on  the  subject  of  trade. 

Thus  the  member  for  Truro  is  alarmed 
at  the  introduction  of  forei^  copper^ : 
the  member  for  Staffoidshire  demands 
protection  for  crockery^ :  the  member  for 
Rippon  considers  that  woollen  goods  are 
neglectedH :  the  member  for  Bristol  de- 
mands atteoUon  to  the  West  India 
tradef :  the  member  for  Neweastle  com- 
plains of  the  duty  on  Northumberhmd 
coals**;  and  the  members  forWestraiiistei^ 
London,  and  BristolH,  declaim  long  and 
loudly  against  assessed  taxes.  All,  how- 
ever, as  if  desirous  of  delivering  them- 
selves from  the  imputation  of  downright 
imbecility,  agree,  in  praising  ike  general 
tenttency  of  Mr.  Huskisson*s  measures. 

This  language  will,  of  course,  continue 
till  the  people  become  more  itvtructed* 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
country,  that  what,  in  this  instance,  public 
opinion  is  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
eflfect,  is  likely  to  be  in  part,  at  least, 
accomplished  by  the  enlarged  views  and 
liberal  ambition  of  individuals.  It  is  to 
ministers  like  the  Chancellor  of  the  IiZ- 
chequer,  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  we  maj|r  look  for  the  final 
renunciation  of  the  principles  of  the  mer- 
cantile school  of  commerce.  Their  con- 
tinued exertions  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
beneficial  change,  not  only  in  our  com- 
mercial policy,  but  in  the  state  of  public 
opinion.  In  the  debates  which  have  taken 
place  upon  the  propositions  they  have 
severally  brought  forward  during  the  last 
two  or  three  sessions  of  ^parliament,  the 
speeches  of  those  gentlemen  have  formed* 
both  as  to  the  matter  conveyed,  and  the 
mode  of  conveying  it,  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  ordinary  style  of  House  of  Com- 
mons' oratory.  The  prepared  speeches 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  £zcbequer  are 
models  of  the  usefvl  style.  If  his  prac« 
tice  continue  worthy  of  his  speeches,  we 
shall  not  despair  of  the  consummation  we 
have  long  desired,  when  the  ignorance 
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tiM  the  rlietoric  of  the  brilliant  Ulk<*rs 
tfftho  last  century  m\\  give  place  to  so- 
lid information  and  a  sober  style  of  de- 
livery'; a  consummation  which  will  con- 
yt0ri  the  House  of  Commons  from  a  de- 
bating dnb,  into  a  place  for  the  sober 
transaction  of  public  business. 


Navigation  Laws, 

Amongst  the  numerous  objections  ad> 
dttced  against  the  recent  propositions  for 
establishing  an  open  trade  with  our  colo- 
nies and  foreign  countries,  there  is  one, 
iM^hich  from  its  extent  and  speciousness 
vet^ms  to  call  for  some  notice  here,  aU 
though  but  little  prominent  iu  the  de- 
bates; we. mean,  the  Navigation  Laws. 
Our  remarks,  however,  will  rather  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  space  which  that  subject 
occupied  in  parliament,  than  to  its 
actual  importance:  and  we  shall  rather 
touch  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons 
alledged  in  defence  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  as  an  objection  to  a  free  trade,  than 
handle  it  with  any  view  to  expound  a 
system  of  our  own. 

Putting  aside  all  other  evil  consequences 
of  the  new  commercial  system;  iis-evil 
cop.sequence  to  our  navy,  and  thence  to 
the  security  of  our  shores,  by  undermining 
our  most  effectual  means  of  defensive 
warfare,  is  alleged  to  be  conclusive  agaiosit 
its  adoption. 

Otbe;r  objections  are,  for  the  mo^t  part, 
of  a  partial  nature;  being  drawn  only 
from  particular  evils,  and  applying  to  par- 
ticular measures.  .But  this  objection  over- 
rides the  whole  subject,  and  is  only  sa- 
tisfied by  a. total  rejection  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade. 

The  proposition  is  simply  this. — The 
essential  defence  of  the  country,  in  tinoe 
of  war,  is  the  navy;  The  efficiency  of 
the  navy  depends  on  the  supply  of  effi- 
cient sailors ;  for  the  furnishing  of  which, 
y\e  must  depend  on  the  merchant  service, 
rho  admission  of  foreign  vessels  to  a 
participation  of  the  carrying  trade,  by 
limiting  the  demand  for  merchant  sliipping, 
has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  sources 
which  supply  our  naval  marine  ;  whence 
]t  follows,  that  a  system  of  free,  trade 
(from  which  a  competition  between  the 
merchant  service  of  foreign  countries  and 
our  own  must  unavoidably  spring  up)  is 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire in  time  of  war. 


Thie  reasoning,  if  correct,  if  undonbCedly 
worthy  of  consideration,  althongh  it  would 
not,  we  think,  be  found  conclusive.  As 
we  do  not  propose  at  present,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  our  naval  eRtabliahment 
— an  inquiry  which  we  reierve  for  ano- 
ther time;  we  shall  confine  ourselves  !• 
the  two  leading  topics  which  the  foregoia^ 
statement  suggests; 

First,  then,  we  deny  that  part  of  tie 
premises,  by  which  it  is  assomed  that  tlie 
competition  of  the  shipping  of  foreiga 
nations  would  narrow  the  eroploymeiit  of 
our  own.  Undoubtedly  the  effect  of  m, 
free  intercourse  with  foreign  coontries,  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  exports  aad  ii»- 
ports,  might  enable  those  countries  to 
extend  their  mercantile  marine ;  and  if  it 
should  happen  that  their  goveninents 
should  continue,  with  regard  to  ow 
shipping,  the  system  which  we  hxwB  so 
long  enforced  against  their  own,  it  is 
possible  that  our  merchant  vessels  woald 
not  increase  in  the  same  proportion*  Bat 
how  should  they  be  diminished  t  Fftxa 
what  department  of  the  carrying  tmde 
should  we  be  driven,  which  we  now 
enjoy  ?  Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  that  nuy 
nation  in  the  world— not  even  excepting 
the  United  Sutes-- possesses  so  great  a 
superiority  over  us  in  skill  or  capitaU  as 
to  compete  with  us  on  our  coasts,  in  imr 
fisheries,  in  our  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  and  the  two  continents  of  Ansevi- 
ca,  or  in  our  commerce  with  the  East  ?  Or 
is  it  not  rather  more  than  probable,  thnt 
with  our  present  advantages,  angmfotcd 
by  the  removal  of  restrictions,  of  whidi 
the  tendency  of  many  is  to  raise  the  prioe 
of  the  materials  of  shipping — as»  for  in. 
stance,  the  preposterous  duty  on  Euro- 
pean  timber,  in  favour  of  ibe  Canadian 
monopoly — is  it  not  more  than  prohsble 
that  it  is  we  who  should  drive  tba  v 
of  other  nations  from  the  maritinie  _ 
and  monopolize  the  seas  by  dint  of 
ceseful  competition,  as  we  have  fnrmerij 
done  by  exclosion  or  force  T  It  shovim 
but  a  small  acquaintance  either  with  tb» 
principles  of  trade,  or  the  peeniiar  facte 
relating  to  the  state  of  our  raercliant  s«r- 
▼ice,  to  entertain  the  contrary  antv^ 
hension. 

But  granting,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
decay  of  our  merchant  sernee,  wo^Id 
ensue  from  a  change  in  the  NavigaiiM 
Laws :   Is  it  certain  that  such  an  e^wit 

would  be  followed  by  a  decline  of  rmr 
naval  superiority  ?  We  think  aoc  W« 
seo  no  essential  connexion  bstw«so   tba 
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prosperitY  of  the  one  aervice  and  the 
other.  The  experience  of  the  merchant 
service  is  no  necessary  preparative  for 
navy  sailors.  They  may  be  reared  as 
welly  or  better,  in  the  naval  service  itself. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  keeping  up  an 
effective  supply  to  meet  the  sudden  ezi« 
gency  of  a  declaration  of  war,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sufficient 'sd^/ — an  in- 
crease in  the  present  naval  force^  and  the 
appointment  of  a  larger  number  of  men 
to  the  King's  ships,  in  time  of  peace.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  this  plan  should  be 
adopted,  independently  of  commercial 
views,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
diminishing  the  practice  of  impressment; 
a  practice  which  has  long  been  the  dis* 
grace  of  the  British  navy :  but  dismissing 
that  consideration  for  the  present,  we 
maintain  that  the  plan  suggested  would 
amply  provide  for  the  naval  service  of  the 
country,  and  obviate  all  objections  to  the 
emancipation  of  our  foreign  and  colonial 
trade,  which  are  based  on  the  Navigation 
Laws. 

But  this  plan  is  an  expensive  one  :*— 
Granted.  If  the  estimates  of  the  Navy, 
which  amounted  last  year  to  something 
less  than  6,000,0001.,  be  doubled— it  will 
be  admitted  that,  for  such  a  sum,  the 
plan  might  be  effected.  If  so,  the 
ebjectioa  on  the  side  of  expense  is 
unworthy  a  moment's  hesitation;  It 
has  been  calculated — and  the  calcula- 
tion is  accurate  enough  for  the  purpose 
— ^that  the  tax  levied  by  the  opera- 
lion  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  British  grain 
amounts  to  15,000,0001/  TbisUx  is  now 
raised  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the 
landlords.  Something  more  than  one>third 
of  it  would  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  force  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  navy, 
and  the  people  would  still  be  relievedby  the 
adoption  of  a  free  trade  in  corn,  from  the 
burthen  of  the  remaining  two-thirds. 
This,  however,  though  the  roost  promi- 
nent, IS  but  a  single  instance  of  monor 
poly.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is 
paid  by  the  public  for  any  article  of  con- 
sumption, when  raiised  by  the  restrictive 
system^  above  its  natural  price,  is  a  tax 
which  in  no  way  differs  from  the  taxes 
paid  to  the  state,  excepting  that  in  every 
case  but  that  of  corn,  it  is  paid  into  no 
man's  pocket,  but  is  merely  squandered 
for  the  maintenance  of  certain  trades, 
ivhich  could  not  be  maintained  in  a  fair 

*  See,  amongBt  other  similar  efitimates,  Mr. 
JUoack's  speech ;  ante,  p.  398. 


and  open  oompetitioBy  and  whioh  ouj^ 
not,  ther«fi>re«  to  be  maintained. at i alb 
The  articles  which  are  so  raised  in  jprieej 
by  the  artificial  increase  in  thecort  of  iIm 
producdon— the  articles  on  which  this 
wasteful  tax  is  levied — are  too  niuneroutf 
to  admit  of,  and  too  well  known  to  oa^ 
quire  specification.  By  the  abolition  of 
restraints  on  trade,  such  commodities 
would  be  reduced  to  their  natural  price, 
and  this  wasteful  impost  would  be  savedi 
All  that  is  wanted  is  a  security  for  our 
navy ;  a  security  of  which,  for  the  prssent 
purpose/  we  would  consent  to  estimate  the 
cost  at  the  extrava^tsum  of  10,000,000l. 
To  levy  this  sum  m  the  shape  of  excise  oe 
custom  duties,  on  the  commodities  in 
question,  instead  of  flinging  away  the 
whole  amount  of  the  difference  between 
their  natural  and  artificial  price,  is  an  ob^ 
viouB  suggestion. 


ExporiaUonof  Machinery, 

We  know  of  no  question  to  which  the 
principles  of  economical  science  may  be 
applied  with  more  certainty  or  with  less 
qualification,  than  that  which  has  been 
raised  of  late,  with  respect  to  the  ^licy 
of  exporting  British  machinery.  The 
considerations  arising  from  the  state  and 
practice  of  foreign  countries,  or  domestic 
mterests,  which  grievously  embarrass  our 
attempts  at  introducing  a  system  of  free 
trade  in  other  tases,  in  this  are  both  few 
and  unimportant. 

In  every  case  of  commercial  prohibi- 
tion, whether  importation  or  exportation 
be  its  object ;  in  every  case,  in  short, 
in  which  the  public  are  compelled  to 
buy  a  particular  comdnodity  at  a  given 
place,  of  a  given  seller,  or  of  a  certain 
manufacture  or  growth,  their  interests  and 
those  of  the  seller  are  at  variance.  If 
they  could  purchase  cheaper  goods  else- 
where; they  pay  a  lax  to  the  seller  to 
whom  they  are  compelled  to  resort:  if 
they  could  not,  they  would  resort  to  htni 
without  compulsion.  Nothing  more  is 
required  to  shew,  that  io  protect  the  seller 
is  to  tax  the  public ;  and  what  makes  it 
the  less  tolerable,  the  tax  is  taken  from 
the  public,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being 
put  into  the  seller's  pocket,  but  merely 
to  maintain  him  in  the  same,  if  not  a 
worse,  condition  than  he  would  have 
stood  in,  had  he  never  been  protected  at  all. 
If  the  seller  gained  what  Uie  public  paid, 
no  losa  would  be- incurred  on  the  whole 
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•ocottal:  ihere  would  bo  no  watle  of 
wealth,  but  only  a  change  in  iti  distribo* 
tioD>-^4  bad  one,  certainly ;  but  itiU  pee- 
feimble  to  an  ubiolote  ioas.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  money  is  apent,  .and  no  one  in 
the  betier  for  it:  it  might  aa  well  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.  It  may,  bowoTor^^- 
and  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  justice  of 
the  argument;  it  may  be  urged,  that 
however  impobtic  towards  the  object  of 
protection,  and  uiyust  to  the  whole  com- 
aiunity,  restraints  on  trade  might  have 
been  in  the  beginning,  the  same  epH 
tbeieoannot  now  .be  applied  to  them  with- 
out m  abuse  of  terms.  Trader  it  may  be 
said,  haa  long  since  been  diverted  by  these 
obstnictionsi  and  settled  in  new  chan* 
nels,  which,  as  they  owed  their  origin  to 
the  impoeition  of  these  obstacles,  would 
BOW'  be  dried  up  by  their  removaL  Here 
then,  undoubtedly,  a  new  oonaidemtion 
arises.  The  party  protected  may  justly 
say,  that  without  any  gain  on  his  part, — 
any  thing  that  might  be  deemed  a  recom- 

Eenoe  for  future  loss,  the  law  has  placed 
im  in  that  condition,  that  if  the  public 
interest  be  consulted,  his  must  be  sacri- 
ficed; that  although  he  is  nothing  the 
better,  from  the  existence  of  prating 
laws,  he  would  be  much  the  worse  by 
their  xepeal ;  and  that — without  denying 
the  principle,  that  the  ioteiests  of  the 
many  are  ptfamount  to  those  of  the  few — 
it  is  still  an  argument  against  abolishing 
lesjlr^ints  on  trader  that  it  can  only  be 
done  at  his  expense.  We  can  never  shut 
our  ejfes  to  the  urgency  of  these  repre- 
sentiuions:  we  can  never  march  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  commercial  emaocT- 
patioD,  without  heeding  the  many  private 
interests  wc  may  trample  on  in  our  way. 
They  may  be— in  some  cases,  as  for  in- 
stance, in  the  com  and  sugar  trades,  they 
are— so  numerous,  as  materially  to  impede 
our  progress,  and  to  divert  our  path. 
But  the  present  is  a  different  case.  We 
know  of  no  relations,  either  foreign  or 
domestic,  which  should  prevent  us  from 
proceeding  at  oace  U>  a  repeal  of.  those 
iiijudiqious  restraints  imposed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  pur  forefathers  on  the  exportation 
of  machinery. 

.  Objections,  however,  have  been  urged 
against  theremoral  of  these  impediments, 
which  appear  to  us  to  rest  upon  no  other 
foundation  than  the  alarm  of  certain 
classes  of  manufacturers,  who  believe  that 
their  interests  would  be  compromised  by 
Bfick  a  course^  ThcM  Ql)je^trpu8  have  been 


Zxportaiian  af  iheUturg* 

lommed  up  in  the  Repost  of  th 

mittee,  which  sat  during  the  last 

on  thia  subject,  undnr  two  heads.    It  in 

appitsheoded, 

1. .  That  in  oouaequoDce  of  the  \m^ 
foreign  orders  which  would  probaUy  hm 
sent  abroad*  the  price  of  toola  and  mm- 
chines,  if  the  free  exportation  wero  per- 
mitted, would  be  oonsidenbly  and  par- 
maneotly  raised  at  home : 

2.  That  in  a  short  time  afW  the  rapaml 
of  the  present  laws,  foreignen  woiihi  ba 
able  to  undersell  us  in  cotton  goods,  ia 
lace  made  in  fnunes»  and  in  aomo  otker 
branches  of  manu&cturau 

A  very  few  words   will  snffioo  km 
the  first  of  these  objectioM.    It  ii 
of  the  simplest  and  most  evident 

ciples  of  political  eeonomy*  that  thn  . 

of  evecy  commodi^^  which  dooa  wak 
exist  in  a  state  of  monopoly ,  moat  I 
mined  pemaoendy  by  the  cost  of , 
don;  and  no  reason  ie  stated  why 
nery  shoaM  be  madean  exoiption  from  dbin 
general  rule.  If  the  removal  of  restawm 
on  exportation  should  cauae  an  inctonwd 
demand  for  machinery,  aa  compaffad  witii 
that  for  other  oommoditisa,  the  wmo  cmT 


makofs  and  die  price 
chineiy  would,  io  the  first  ii 
but  this  rise  of  wages  woold  imi 
cause  a  laiger  proportion  of  tho 
tion  to  apply  themaelvea  to  the  ~ 
machine-mdcing,  and  thus  pricoa  wiwld 
ultimately  be  restored  to  th«r  fnimai 
levels  no  longer  period  beii^  required  for 
this  purpose,  than  the  time  io  whidi  am 
apprentice  can  learn  the  more  simplo 
rations  of  the  manufacture.  In 
views  we  are  borne  out  by  the 
of  moat  of  the  makere  of  machtnsj 
were  examined  before  the  commillao  ^ 
the  House  of  Commons ;  as  well  oe  hj  « 
fact  which  has  recently  occuned 
our  own  knowledge.  An  iorivasa  in 
demand  for  lace  within  the  last  two  _ 
produced  a  considenble  rise  ia  the 
of  lace-frames,  as  well  as  io  thewa|^ 
lace-fnme  makers,  and  of  worfcoMO 
ployed  in  constructing  machinery 
a  similar  kind.  Many  pacii 
amongst  the  artiaans  and  the 
turers,  seemed  to  suppose  that  tkia 
of  things  would  be  permanent;  bnt  a 
short  period  has  hemx  sufficient  to 
vince  them  of  their  error,  and  to 
both  prices  and  wagos  to  tbeit 
level.  Indeed,  the  only  permanont  ^^^,m» 
of  an  increase  of  the  demand  for  ni^ 
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eommodtly,  tttnt  be  to  redtice  rather  than 
fo  raise  its  price;  beeattse,  trhen  a  com- 
mcditv  T9  required  in  large  qnaDtities,  its 
manufacture  will  admit.  qF  a  more  com- 
plete division  of  labour,  and  of  a  more 
extensive  application  of  machinery.  So 
far,  then,  are  the  manufacturers  from  be- 
ing justified  in  their  fears,  that  the  free 
exportation  of  tools  and  machines  would 
cause  a  permanent  and  considerable  rise 
in  their  price  at  home,  that  its  tendency 
in  the  long  run  would  be  rather  to  reduce 
than  to  raise  it. 

It  is,  however^  upon  the  second  of 
these  objections  that  the  chief  reliance 
has  been  placed.  It  has  been  assumed^ 
that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  are  munly  owing  to  our  superi- 
ority orer  other  natSoiis  in  manufactures ; 
diat  this  superiority  is  maintained  by  the 
present  laws  relating  to  the  exportation 
of  machinery,  and  that,  eonseqoeatly,  the 
abolition  of  these  laws  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  community.  This  argu- 
knent  contains  rarious  fallacies  and  un« 
warranted  assumptions*  We  might  hare 
objected  that  it  appears  firtmi  the  evidence, 
both  of  manufacturers  of  machinery  and 
of  custom-house  officers,  that  the  present 
reetrictiTe  laws  are  in  a  great  degree  in- 
operative, and  that,  instead  of  preventing 
the  exportation  of  machinery,  their  ut- 
most effect  is  to  increase  the  expense  of 
exportation  r  but  we  will  not  lely  upott 
this  statement ;  we  wish  to  discuss  the 
question  on  the  broaden  principles  :  we 
vrill  therefore  admit,  for  the  saxe  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  present  laws  are  as  ef- 
lectual  as  the  most  zealous  supporter  of 
the  restrictive  system  coidd  desire ;  and 
we  will  then  endeavour  to  prove,  that, 
even  on  this  supposition,  their  eflfect,  if 
ftny,  must  be  purely  prejudicial. 

We  win  consider^  in  the  first  instance, 
the  case  of  two  nations  trading  with  each 
cyther.  We  will  suppose  that  a  commer- 
dal  intercourse  exists  between  England 
and  France ;  English  manufactured  cot- 
tons being  exchanged  for  lYench  silks.  It 
will  in  this  case  Iw  obviously  the  interest 
of  both  countries,  that  each  should  pos- 
sess the  greatest  possible  advantages  in 
the  manufacture  of  its  own  commodity. 
If  by  means  of  an  improvement  in  ma- 
chiaerv  France  can  produce  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  silks  than  before,  she  will  be  wil- 
Itiig  to  give  a  greater  quantity  in  exohange 
fofr  the  same  qoantttv  of  English  cottons. 
Any  improvement,  m  fact,  in  the  manu- 


facture of  either  commddity  will  f»oiL  td 
reduce  its  price,  and  will  so  be  benefieial 
to  the  consumers  in  both  countries. 

But  the  question  has  been  rendered 
more  complicated  by  the  introduction  of 
a  third  country,  for  whose  trade  the  two 
others  are  supposed  to  be  competitors; 
The  case  has  been  suppo^,  in  which 
England  supplies  America  with  cotton 
goods,  and  in  which  France,  by  obtaining 
English  machinery,  is  enabled  to  produce 
cottons  at  a  lower  pricej  and  thus  to  un- 
deiseN  her  competitor  in  the  American 
market.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
Uiis  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  Eng- 
lish cotton  manufacturer,  as  it  would 
render,  a  considerable  part  of  his  capital 
of  little  or  no  valne.  To  the  nadon  at 
laige  it  would  be  followed  by  no  such 
effects.  Th6  interest  of  the  public  does 
not  consist  in  the  production  of  any  par- 
ticular oomiAodfty  or  the  continuance  of 
kny  particular  trade ;  but  in  obtaining  all 
eommodities  at  the  least  cost,  or,  in  other 
wordsy  with  the  least  expenditure  of  la- 
bour. There  can^  also,  be  no  doubt  that 
such  a  change  would  be  injurious  to  that 
part  of  our  labouring  population  who  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons, 
as  they  must  necessarily  be  thrown  out  of 
employment*  But  if  it  be  contended  that 
this  loss  of  employment  would  be  perroa^ 
nent,  and  that  there  would  be  no  other 
occupation  to  which  thev  could  have  re^ 
course ;  we  answer,  that  there  must  al  ways 
exist  amongst  narions  a  difference  in  their 
relative  facility  in  producing  various  com- 
modities ;  and  that  so  long  as  this  differ- 
ence shall  exiM  there  must  netessarily  be 
some  commodities  on  which  a  nation  may 
advantageously  employ  its  lat>our  and 
capital  with  a  view  of  changing  them  for 
the  productions  of  its  neighbours.  Re- 
strictive laws,  therefbre,  can  never  per- 
manently have  the  effect  of  increasiiig  the 
means  of  employment  in  any  country ;  but 
only  tend  to  prevent  each  nation  from' 
applying  itself  to  that  employment  for 
which  it  is  best  qualified  by  its  local  pecu- 
liarities and  the'character  of  its  inhabitants. 

But,  however  true  and'im|)Ottant  may 
be  the  principres  which  we  havb  thus  en- 
deavonred  to  lay  down,  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  propriety  of  the  im- 
mediate and  entire  abolition  of  the  liiws 
restricting  the  exportation  of  machinerr. 
However  wron^  these  laws  may  be  in 
principle,  and  however  injurious  to  the 
community,  yet,  if  the  existence  of  a 
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nea^  pert  of.our  nuuiafactares  actuallT 
a'^Adtji  vpoil  their  jbebg .  mamtaine^i 
%(i  £^gislature  would  pot  be  justified  in 
'^acrifibiDg  at  ooe  stroke  the  property  of  a 
rlarge  class  of  persons ;  and  the  manufac- 
iiirers  might  justly  complaio,  unless  their 
at>oV't!on  were  proceeded  in  with  slow 
aad  cautious  steps.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
l^ighljr  important  to  determine  whether  the 
immediate  repeal  of  these  laws  would  be 
likely  to  be  productive  of  injurious  effects 
to  our  existing  manufactures.  For  the 
^ptu(}oo'of  this  question  it  will  be  requi- 
^fe^  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  wnat 
were  the  circumstances  which  originally 
caused  England  to  become  a  roanufac- 
fur\ng  nation;  and  secondly,  whether 
Ihese  circumstances  exist  to  the  same  de- 
cfee  at'the  present  moment.  As  it  is 
oiily  a  few  centuries  since  all  countries 
^ere  alike,  destitute  of  manufactures, 
England  must  manifestly  have  possessed 
ftbme.particular  advantages  which  led  to 
iheir  institution  in  this  rather  than  in 
•  other  nations;  and  if  it  can  be  shown 
ihat  these  advantages,  instead  of  being 
^nilnished  since  that  time,  are  consider- 
ko\y.  increased,  there  will  surely  be  no  rea- 
son to  apprehend  their  decline. 

The  principal  circumstances  which  ap- 
pear to  have  originally  led  to  the  institution 
of  manufactures  in  this  country  are  its  in- 
sular situation — the  extent  of  its  coast 
and  excellence  of  its  harbours — ^the  num- 
per  of  its  navigable  rivers^— and  the 
Sundance  of  ils  mineral  productions, 
more  especially  of  coal  and  iron.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  this  country  still  retains 
the  superiority  arisiug  from  these  natural 
circumstances,  and  that  it  has  also  acquir- 
e<I  other  advantages  which  are  the  result 
of  its  own  industry.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
(he  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  its  ports,  the  formation  of  exten- 
sive docks,  and  of  numerous  roads,  ca- 
nals, and  other  public  works,  and  the  dif- 
tiisiQn  of  habits  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try amongst  the  people— -habits  which 
ar?  so  difficult  of  introduction  amongst 
an  agricultural  population.  If,  then,  the 
possession  of  these  natural  advantages 
Wefe  the  cause  pf .  our  becoming,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  manufacturing  people,  it 
WQuld  surely  be  most  absurd  to  suppose^ 
t^at,  when  united  with  all  our  acquired 
advantages,  they  would  jiot  be  sufficient, 
ifi^thput  the  aid  of  restrictive  laws,  to 
mountain  pur  manufactMres  as. at  present 

eslahlished-       .    .  /  . 

There  are,  indeed,  some"- persons  wlio' 


attfihnte  the  liaft.of  onr  nnffnlJM^nw  .la. 
otner  causes;  who  maintain  thst'tbo; 
British  posses^  a  peculiarly  laveotivA 
genius,  and  that  ^ey  would  be  aacrificii^ 
Sie  profits  of  their  ing^Qoity  if  tbey  were  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  thrir  oMdiiiieij 
to  other  nationa.  It  would.be  a  mere  waAe 
of  time  to  atteoopt  the  refutation  o£  jvi 
objection  founded  upon  the  gross  assump- 
tion, that  the  human  mind  ia  differestlj 
ConstituUd  on  different  sides  of  the  Chan- 
nel. '  Our  inventive  genius  is  not  the 
cauae  of  our  manuGBtctaces  ;  but  we  bnve 
become  an  inventive  people,  becaose  it 
has  been  onr  interest  to  he  manufactuneri* 
Hundreds  of  Watts  and  Arkwdghls  nu^f 
have  lived  and  died  in. other  ooantriet 
unnoticed,  because  their  pecidiar  powers 
of  mind  were  not  called  into  action ;  and 
if  an  example  were  ce<)uired  on  snc^  n 
subject,  we  might  mentioq,  that  the  01091 
eminent  inventor  now  living  is  a  naiivieof 
France,  who  has  found  it  pro&talble  to 
settle  in  this  countr^»  00  account  of  tho 
peculiar  facilities  which  it  afibrds  to  mi^ 
nufacturera  *• 

The  objection  which  we  hare  Juji 
noticed  has  sometimes  been  pat  u  a 
different  form.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  laws  against  the  exportation  of  ma* 
chinery.are  productive  of  a  pecafiar  afi* 
vantage  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  caaft* 
ner  as  apatent  is  profitable  to  an  indivi- 
dual. However  plausible  siirh  an  afpH> 
roent  may  appear  at  first  sight,  tbealljgjbMl 
examination  will  be  sufficient  to  axpoee  ilm 
fallacy.  A  patent  is  advantagieous  to  ao 
individual  by  giving  bim  an  exdasavis 
right  to  the  use  of  his  invention ;  as  it  thna 
enables  him  to  raise^  at  pleasure^  t]ie|MJp» 
of  the  commodity  produced,  and,  en —a 
quendy,  to  obtain  more  than  oidiDaiy 
profits.  But  it  is  obvious  that  tir  com- 
petition of  the  twenty  millions  ot  iab»- 
bitants  of  this  country  will  opent*  •» 
eSiBCtually  in  bringing  down  the  pcofiaa  of 
the  manufacturer  to  the  usual  Ii^yel,  m  sC 
the  manufacture  were  open  to  i&a  vLole 
world;  and,  consequently^  that  tlto  f»» 
strictiv^  laws  cannot  secure  to.Um  aaj 
peculiar  profit*  ^  We  may,  theo^ 
that  our  manufactures  mve  natber 
parsed  by  05)r  pc^uSar  powers  oC  i 
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tion,  nor  maintained  by  our  reatrictivd 
laws ;  bat  that  they  are  ue  natural  result 
of  the  circumstanoes  in  which  we  have 
been  placed.  And  we  may  be  assured 
that  if  we  are  richer  and  more  prosperous 
than  our  neighbours,  it  is  not  in  conse- 
quence  of  any  peculiar  profit  to  be  de- 
nye^  firom  manufactures,  but  because  we 
have  been  more  industrious  and  economical. 
Haying  thus,  as  we  believe,  replied 
Id  the  two  propositions  which  were  put 
forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  as  a 
summary  of  the  objections  to  a  repeal  of 
the  prohibition  in  question,  we  shall  oon- 
cluae  by  a  brief  notice  of  certain  argu- 
ments which  have  been  used,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  against  the  policy  of 
such  a  rppesl. 

It  has  been  said,  that  to  permit 
the  exportation  of  machinery  would 
be  to  destroy  the  security  of  patent^i, 
«Bce  it  would  tend  greatly  to  facili- 
tate their  infringement  by  foreigners. 
This  objection  assufnes,  first,  that  the 
ptesent  restrictive  laws  are  an  effectual 
protection  to  patents ;  and,  secondly,  that 
no. other  mode  of  protecting  them  can  be 
discovered.  Mr.  Hnskisson,  however, 
states,  that  '*  the  law  of  patents  in  this 
*'  country  nearly  resembles  that  in  France 
''and  the  Netherlands,  the  countries  of 
**  which  the  artizans  are  most  jealous  ; 
**  and  that  when  an  artizan  takes  out  a 
*'  patent  in  England,  he  usually  provides 
*'  himself  with  the  same  safeguard,  in 
"  those  two  states  ^.^  It  thus  appears 
that,  notwithstanding  our  restrictive 
laws,  the  evil  has  already  been  felt,  and 
that  a  remedy  has  been  actually  provided.' 
It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  right  to  con- 
clode  the  present  essay  without  noticing 
the  only  objection  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  free  exportation  of  machinery.  Mr. 
liittleton  is  reported  to  hare  expressed 
his  fears  that  **the  repeal  of  the  law 
^  would  necessarily  drive  artizans  to  ao- 
^  company,  their  machinery  to  foreign 
'*  states;  as  a* residence  in  this  country, 
*'  with  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  high 
^  price,  and  exposed  to  foreign  compe- 
'*  tition,  which  such  a  measure  would  un- 
avoidably increase,  would  become  im- 
poesiblef."  This  ob|eelioQ  would  be 
more  properly  directed  against  the  com 
laws  than  against  the  free  exportation  of 
xnadHnery.  We  will,  therefore,  refer  our 
to  the  egeay  oti  that  subject^ 
^AnU,  p.  578.  t  A^ilUt  |i.5f8« 
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where  they  will  find  that,  however  preju- 
dicial the  high  wages  required  in  this 
country  may  be,  they  do  not,  as  is  often 
supposed,  raise  the  price  of  our  manufac- 
tured ^oods.  And  as  to  the  danger  of 
the  emigration  of  our  artizans^  surely  no 
more  effectual  mode  of  forcing  fhpm 
abroad  could  be  devised,  than  to  prohi- 
bit the  exportation  of  machinery,  whilst 
we  permit  the  emigration  of  the  artizans 
by  whom  that  machinery  is  manufactured. 
We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew, 
not  only  that  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
laws  which  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
machinery  is  consistent  with  sound  prin- 
ciples, or,  in  other  words,  beneficial  to 
the  public  at  large,  but  also  that  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers  have  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend any  injurious  consequences  to 
their  own  peculiar  interests,  bu'  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that,  although  the  altera- 
tion may  do  no  harm,  it  has  not  been 
shewn  that  it  will  be  productive  of  any 
good,  and  that  consequently,  in  adopting 
such  a  measure,  we  should  be  trying  a 
dangerous  experiment,  without  the  pro- 
spect of  any  assignable  advantage.  It 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow 
that,  because  our  manufacturers  will  sus- 
tain no  injury,  the  community  will  derive 
no  benefit  from  abolishing  these  I'estric- 
tive  laws.  There  are  many  manufactures, 
especially  those  of  a  coarser  land,  which 
from  pardcular  drcumstances,  are,  and 
always  must  be,  carried  on  in  the  country 
in  which  the  raw  material  is  produced  ; 
and  it  is  highly  advantageous,  as  well  for 
the  British  as  the  foreign  consumer  of 
such  commodities,  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  for  their  production 
But  even  if  the  proposed  measure  were 
not  calculated  to  produce  any  immediate 
pecuniary  benefit,  yet,  at  a  time  when 
Government  seems  determined  to  intro- 
duce more  liberal  principles  into  our  com- 
mercial system  ;  when  such  principles  are 
opposed  by  all  the  clamours  which  igno- 
rance and  sinister  interest  can  raise; 
when,  above  all,  the  landlords  are  on  the 
watch  to  make  use  of  everj  protection  to 
manufactures,  as  an  argument  against  any 
alteration  in  the  Com  Laws ;  at  such  a 
time,  it  is  surely  of  some  importance  to 
shew  an  uncompromising  adherence  to 
sound  principles.  A  consideration  of 
our  relations  with  other  countries,  will 
serve  to  expose  still  farther  the  folly  of 
preserving  useleas  restrictions  on  com- 
merce.    Foreign  nations  have  been  ac- 
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'^§^  FkNAMOB    AND  'J 

itotoUMd.  lo  consider  our  rattriedTe  laws 

U»  t(^^  ebiise  of  ant  wealth  aad  prosperity ; 

thbyhilre  regarded  them  sr  a  eomiisgly 

'*deVi»ed  scheme,  by  which  we  have  trans- 

'furred  their  money  firom  their  pockets  to 

our  own ;  they  have  consequently  endea- 

Vottfred,  as  much  as  possible,  to  follow  our 

steps ;  and  thus  a  system  of  mutual  injury 

bss  been  established.     If,  then,  it  be  de- 

srrable  to  promote  a  more  esdensive  com* 

mefcial  intercoune  with  other  nations, 

we  mtiBt^  in  the  first  place,  do  all  in  our 

power  to  convince  them'  that  we  have 

'really  ab^^doned  our  former  errors ;  and 

We  nitisi  prove  our  sincerity,  by  repealing 

'till   (be  useless,   as  well  as  all  the  per- 

nibiou$  ensctments  which   continue   to 

disgrace  our  statute  book.     They  will 

Ihns  be  taught  in  time  to  follow  our  tm* 

'Ample;  and  they   will  learn   that  every 

'  ntition  is  directly  hiterested  in  the  prospe- 

'  rity  of  its  ndghbours,  and  that  wealth  is 

tire  eSect,  not  of  restrictive  laws,  but  of 

itidostry,  eoonomy,  and  good  government. 


Cam  Laws. 

Ik  eonsequenoe  of.  Lord  Liverpool's 
^tntiniMion,  thsA  a  revisioaof  the  wiiole 
system  of  eorn  laws  would  be  proposed 
by  mthisters,  itt  the  next  session  of  parlia« 
Ihent,  we  shall  rather  treat  this  question 
pMspeetrveIy,thaQWith  a  view  to  the  com* 
patatively  insignifieani  debates  to.  which 
this  essay  is  appended.,  .Those  debates, 
however^  weie.not  ummportant,  and  will 
not  .pass  wilhoutproper  notice ; . but  for 
any  importance  oi  their  own  they  would 
scarcely  have  required  so^much  discussion 
as  we  purpose  to  enter  .upon  at  presenti 

One  thmg^  however^  in  these,  proceeds 
ingscanmit  .faU  to*  strike  any  man,  who 
reads  with  his  i  ayes  open,  and  whose 
Mnd  isduAy  qualified  bybabitaof  logioal 
investigation,  and  that  sure  inquisitiveoass 
which  IB  never  at  fault  ,in  a   raaae  .  of 
words — ^which  iCannot  have  a  phcase^in^- 
'  posed  upon  itasameaning,iior.a  received 
'  opinion  as  an  axiom  ;-^onelhing,  we  say, 
is  obvious  in  those  prooeedings,  and  timt 
iW^  the  cott&sicHi  and  thick  dacknass  which 
'imiig  over  the 'Whole subject  of  this  iaqui^ 
lyjand  hsdeit»  most  important  feJatuses 
'iy6m  the  eyes  of.almoet  ail  who. spoke 
*'Uj)on  ft,  in  the  two  houses  ofapacKamBnt, 
With  Uie   exception)  of  what  fell  from 
Lord   Liverpool,    Mr.  Huskissou,   and 
Mr.  Whitmore,  we  have  looked- in  vaia 
through  the  other  speeches  for  any  prin- 
ciples, any  extensive  political  views,  any 


Latts, 

fhing,  in  (aet^  beyond  a  msie  pennptioQ 
of  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  individual 
and  his  class. 

To  prove  this  posititHi,  we  hsvs  only 
to  lefer  the  reader  to  any  speech  he  mj 
ohance  to  hit  upon,  in  the  sectioQ  Corn 
Laos;  but  we  prefor  enumerating  a  lair 
of  the  most  striking  insUnees  of  wbat 
we  speak  of,  in  order  that  so  |rave  sn 
accusation  may  not  seem  to  have  heeo 
hazarded  without  proof.  With  this  fiew, 
we  will  glance  at  some  of  the  leading 
fallacies  to  be  met  with  in  those  debel^. 
In  this  array  Lord  Li^aderdale  mast  Hand 
first,,  both  from  his  prscedency  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  in  his  capacity  of  piofeised 
political  economists    Qis  liordship,  bow* 
ever,  is  not  ashamed  of  alleging  his  dread 
of  mmwoHonf  for  the  venal  purpose  of  that 
fallacy— to  carry  his  own  views  hy  fat- 
ing rid  of  discussion  altogether.    **  Wbea 
^*  their  lordships,"  he  says,  **  conndeied 
'<  that  the  present  system,  under  vanosi 
**  modifications,Jiad endured  for  moietfaan 
*'  rcentury,  they  oooU  not  be  too  caotioiif 
**  in  departing  entirely  from  it.    He  did 
'f  not  say  that  it  was  perileet  j  bat  it  wis 
<«  one  under  wfaidi  the  agrieuUnie  of  ibis 
««  country  had  long  flourished.    On  (his 
••  ground  he  dreaded  alteration  V  On 
what  ground  9     Because  it  had  endured 
for  a  century  ?  •  Why,  if  it  had  eodorcd 
for  a  thousand  years,  like  the  itch  or  ibe 
principle  of  popvlatjon,  would  that  be 
any  reason   for  neglecting  to  spply  > 
remedy,  if  the  system  be  really  morbid? 
His  Lordship  should  have  answered  ibe 
charges  aUeged  against  the  system,  and 
then  we  might  have  judged  whsiber  bi« 
dread  of  altenitioii  was  a  mere  toteieii- 
begotten  panie,  or  the  weull  of  deliber- 
ate conTictton.     As  it  is,  he  might  as  well 
have  told  us,  that  he  draadsd  an  alleraiioa 
in  the  Corn  Laws,  beoauaeobysctioni  bad 
been  uiiged  against  them,  which  he  cosld 
not  answer^ 

•But  Loid  DarnWy  ooncurs  in  theeipi- 
nion  ^f  that  a  system  of  eo  loi^  stssdios 
'«  should  not  be  changed,  daring  tbis 
*f  mania  for^freo  tiado,  by  the  damow 
*•  lor  cheep  breadf.*^  0»l*fllgr«»d« 
has  neeer  been  oonteiidod  that  it  fhwwj 
butif  ^that  topi»A«rf.beeB  urged  ^^ 
a. 'purpose,. we  nie  not  awaft  why 5"' 
mania  for  Cfob  tmde  shonhi  make  ihe  w 
either  aore  or  less  apt  for  adeptinr  ^ 
sttggeetioo.  The  4uM^wAmd  fma» 
are  of  all  others  the  most  efficadous  in  two 
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itii0r  in  dekidiiiff  the  heftrer,  or 
nttMOg  the  propoundere  lepalatioa,  for 
eenae  or  candour.  It  is  far  firom  our 
iotraticn,  in  convidiog  the  noble  lord  of 
this  aophiam,  to  fix  the  blame  on  hia  in- 
4etttioQa :  neither  for  a  single  blunder,  do 
we  mean  to  impeadi  hia  igood  sense. 
We  are  happy  to  believe  them  spotless ; 
bot  we  may  lemark,  that  a  few  verdicts 
against  any  roan  on  a  charge  of  resorting 
to  those  fallacies— *which  no  man  has 
recourse  to»*  unless  he  has  no  other  at 
eommand^i  would  ^ihaust  his  character 
lot  ingeanity,  were  he  as  wise  as  the 
•wisest  of  his  aneeatorSb 

But  we  prefer  even  these  fallacies  to  the 
bold  attempt  of  Colonel  Wood,who  would 
not  even  look  the  Bonded  Com  bill  in  the 
fece,  '*  becaiise  he  deprecated  any  thing 
**  that  looked  like  breaking  in  upon  the 
**  Corn  Laws*."  Here  is  a  legislator 
oalUi^  upon  Parliament  to  dismiss  the 
coosideraiion  of  a  measure,  which  he 
eaysy  is  a  bad  measure,  because  he  says, 
it  would  lead  to  another  measure,  which 
he  ako  says,  is  a  bad  measure.  What 
an  opinion  Colonel  Wood  must  entertain 
-of  the  House  of  Commons ! 

We  must  Dot,  however,,  frpm  too  great  a 
partiality  to  this  gentleman's  mode  of  rea* 
eoniog,  omit  to  add,  that  it  was  improved 
upon  by  the  Elarl  of  Limerick,  who  not 
only  objected  to  the  Bonded  Corn  bill,  as 
a  covert.violation  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  but, 
because  he  was  indisposed  '*  to  coincide 
**  with  the  crude  opinions  of  the  pro- 
**  fessops  of  that  new  philosophy  of  poli- 
**  tical  economy,  no  two  of  whom  agreed 
**'  in  the  doctrines  of  their  sectf."  Those 
opinions  are  undoubtedly  crude ;  for  we 
have  Lord  Limerick's  word  for  it  There 
is  no  doubt,  also,  that  their  being  neWf  is 
strongly  presumptive  against  their  truth ; 
teeing  that  no  useful  discoveries  have  been 
bit  on  of  late,  in  this  age  of  steam-engiaes 
and  gas,  and  that  Com  Laws  had  before 
been  commended,  because  they  were  old. 
Then,  again,  the  doctrines  of  this  new 
and  crude  philosophy  must  undoubtedly 
be  rejected,  because  a  difference  of  opi*- 
pion  with  respect  to  them,  exists  amongst 
the  partisans  of  the  philosophy,  who 
atmngely  enough  compose  a  ged  without 
agreeing  in  a  single  opmion. 

But  we  are  told  by  Lord  Lansdown, 
that  *'  all  practical  men  are  agreed  in 
**  the  necessity  of  a  protecting  duty,  and 
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'<  that  he  did  not  know  aay  pemons.who 
'*  espoused  the  doctrine  of  a  perfcctily 
*'  free-trade  in  com,  except  some  firw 
**  who  are  led  away  by  abstract  princj* 
<*  pies  and  theoriesj^."  According  lo  tbjs 
position,  the  question  is  apparently  settled ; 
for  all  l^ose  who  know  any  thing  aboiit 
the  matter,  namely^  the  practical  m»a, 
are  unanimous  in  a  certain  opinion ; 
none  object  to  it,  but  theoretical  men, 
who,  knowing  nothings  are  not  to  be 
listened  to.  Such  is  the  natural  meani;Dg 
of  the-observation,  and  understandii^iit 
in  that  seose,  we  should  only  remark,  ^t 
Lord  lansdown  had  employed  two  co^- 
mon  "words  in  a  singularly  uncomtnou 
acceptation.  Practical  and  theoretical, 
thus  considered,  are  equivalent  to  in- 
formed and  ignorant.  Now  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  informed  in  any  branch, of 
knowledge,  who  have  made  the  mpat 
extended  inquiries,  and  deduced  their 
opinions  respecting  it,  from  tlie  greatest 
variety  of  facts.  Such  men,  in  the  com- 
mon use  of  terms,  are  called  theoretical 
men ;  as  a  theory,  if  it  mean  any  thiu<;^ 
is  a  view  of  all  that  is  known  concerning 
a  given  subject.  Hence,  in  the  applica-* 
tion  of  scientific  principles  to  partM;u|ar 
ends  ^as  in  applying  the  science  of  rae* 
ohanics  to  the -construction  of  a  spinning* 
jenny,  we  resort  to  the  theoretical  man. 
When  the  machine  has  been  constructed 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  man  of  thi>ory,  a 
subordinate  agent  appears— as  in  the 
instance  above  mentioned,. a  spinner,  who 
acts  with  the  material  supplied  by  the 
theorist's  intelligence!  and  is,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  theorist's 
machine.  This^  in  common  languagew  is 
the  man  of  practice;  and  this  is  the  only 
known  distinotion  between  theoretical  and 
pmctical  men. 

Here,  however,  by  referring  to  facts, 
we  find,  that  Lord  Lansdown  has  iml 
been  inverfiog  the  common  acceptaiioa  of 
the  terms;  he  has  adhered  to  it  accu- 
rately enough*  But  he  has  stumbled  « 
upon  an  an<i-f^*«mai  fallacy.  He  has 
been  contrasting  the  spinner's  knowledge 
of  mechanics,  with  Arkwright's  and 
Watt's,  and  talking  of  Mr.  Webb  Hall, 
88  Mr.  Hu^isson's  superior  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy :  for  we  assert, 
without  deferring  to  their  opinion,  that 
whatever  practical  men  may  think,  the 
opinion  of  perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
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fcjtfls^  ?«f"4idl--%  in  fwvtmt  ^d^  a  per- 

t  ^jA^ing*  i^st^r^  tli«  terms  -  to  therr 
cM»limi6ii''fneflifiDg,  we  may  ^bsenre,  that 
Ytftfn«t)^rfli^Hcal  man  is  reforred  to  for  an 
efprtifiiaii  in  ihe  BckAcHo  of  wlneta  he  p#i<s 
tiMf»  an  nrti^hi  8})ea1»  in  the  capaoity'  6f 
afhk>rist;  andashitt  tneatt^^f  acqtfiria^ 
knbwiedge^  tH(l  bnve  lieen  eoimnoDly 
t€ty  INftfted,  ikk  opvnion  writ  be  often 
^ery  bad.^Tbvrs,  Mr.  Webb  Hall*  ihourh 
pr^bfl^ljr  a  good  practical  farmer,  was,  for 
want  of  opportunities  of  study,  ao  abo^ 
Aliitttbfo 'judge  of  the  policy  to  be  pur* 
fltfed  f tt  n$#puct  to  ttib  co#n-trad6 ;  whereat 
Mf!'Hti3klSeon'  may  hi  a  very  good  one, 
Mtoa^'be  jaevier  saw-  an  ' agricultorat 
hh^em^Hf^  kiM  might  mistake  «  crop  of 
4th«at;  'a»  Lord  Engine  did,  for  a  fi^d 
&i  kvfendef.  '  Mr.  Rieardo'once  stopped 
Ihe^  nfotfti^  of  seme  dogmatical  •  man  of 
]|r4od\^^^  tho  House  of  Commons,  by 
itji^rHig  Mm,  that  not  only  was  he  a 
Uteevetioul  eooitoittst,  altboogh  the  gen« 
ttetn<tti'w4s  riot  aware  of  it  bimself-^-just 
flfti  ^-  B&mrgmM  in  Moliere  had  b^jen 
t«Hrtn'gf)^l^e«0'aU  his  life  without  knowing 
h'f'  but  4hBt  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eiein|4«gdm  ibeorists  he  had  evor  met 
W>hh,<  ovefi  amoiigst  th^  practical  men. 
Nb  msn'  gines  Item  to  more  theories  than 
lidrd'  LanHSdcrwn  himself,  and  as  they 
m^  ftetjoootly  very  good,  we  were  the 
nbdf^  surprised  at  his  adopting  this  sin- 
efikr  argument. 

T"^  WeiKd^it  notice  the  aflsertion  of  the  Earl 
of 'ild9slyni  ^  that  it  was  isicttrabent  on 
'*  the  legislature  to  recollect  that  nnmeM 
t^rdHSdontracts  had  been  oniered  into  on 
*«  the  Aiith  of  the  present  law,  wbi^  k  was 
^^'nflderstood  shouid  be  permanent*^'* 
to  ^hich.Mr.  CorteiB  adds,"  that  to  pro* 
^*pose'aiiy  Alterstion  which  should  have 
9^  tho  «Aeet'  of  reducing  the  prices  of  corn; 
^wotttd  be  a  breach  of  iaith  with  the 
•^fermers*.". 

:  ^Ift  the'  first  'place  this  assertion  is  on* 
trae ;  'fbr  i^  no  iclaose  of  the  Corn  Laws 
i»aii^  pledge  to  be'  found  for  their  in* 
^otsbHityj  But  sopposiog  soch  a  pro* 
tibiofk  toeidst^  what  would  be  its  binding 
offeetf'  ThU'legisleture  hating  volunta- 
Hfy^boimd  tbemeelfea  l»  enridi  a  portion 
of  the^eetnmimity'afr>'tbe  expense  of  the 
wholo-^although  the  object  of  their  ex* 
tstanceiiato  protect  ch» whole  against  any 
f^edoaiumn  porlioQ^-^afU,  in  fact,  under 
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^  Sttttfe'obK)5atioh-to  iht  tM'tptiikg  per* 
tionthtft  an  agent  would 'be  to  la  thM 
pi^Ky/lo  whom  he  had  a^t^eud,  wTthotit 
authority,  the  property  of  hfs  priodpul. 
The  act' would  be  niitt  and  vtfid,  and  ut- 
terly without  ellect  in  both  cases.  We 
are  (Wr  from  denying,  thatiheGoverumeie 
may  legrthnufely  endow  indfvlduali,  €Dt 
minortties  of  the  community,  with  pecti* 
liar  privileges,  for  certain  periods  of  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  patents,  and  trudiug  mo- 
nopolii*8;  but  that  is  on  the  principte 
that  such  temporary*  prtVil^hs  are  uld- 
mutely  beneficial  to  the  pob(lc.  Wu  ad-  . 
mit  also,  that  the  Government  may  cuutiadt 
fbr  a  perpetual  ivnunciatioli '  "ol  public 
property,  or  public  rights;  fbr  mn  eqoivu- 
lent ;  as  they  lalety  purchaalAd  bf  the 
Duke  of  Atholl  his  peculiar  joriadictioa 
inlhe  Iste  of  Man.  But  in  the  presetit  case, 
HO  such  prfncf  pie  can  be  applied.  The  pleu 
of  contract  would  not  have  been  uet  vpi, 
if  tlie  consid^fatiou  of  die  agreement 'lii!d 
been  forthcoming.  When  a  tradesmaii 
demands  a  debt  of  his  ctkstonrer,  he  dooe 
not  tell  him  that'  he  ought  to  be  paid  be- 
cause his  delitOT  contrairted  to  pay  bin, 
but  because  he  bad  sold  him  a  bone  €>€ 
a  pipe  of  wine.  What  have  the  ugricul- 
turai  interest  sold  to  Government?  Nei- 
ther is  this  like  the  case  of  patuot ;  fbr 
the  exemption  claimed  is  perpetual: — 
^  A  frtfe-trade  in  com,**  says  Lord  Re* 
desdale,  **  can  never  exist  ^.*'  The  mp> 
porters  of  this  aipimunt  'can  only  uwad 
(he  force  of  these  objections  on  one  bypo- 
tliesis,— that  theOoverafment  it  notlioaod 
in  its  transactions  by  uoy  psaramounl  ob- 
ligation to  the  people.  Wb  ahull  not 
argue  the  question  on  that  ground.  SuA 
a  bargain,  as  regards  mb  coutracsiog 
parties  and  the  people,  is  uot  a  cootract 
but  a  conspiracy. 

Such  are  the  stringu  fulh 
which  men  of  good  understanding  aiw 
frequently  misled'  by  .adopdi^  opiui 
upon  trunt,  or  partial  inquiry,  or  trfaat 
perhaps  still  more  common,  at  the 
percepdble  suggestion  of  private 
We  might  easily  swell  the  list,  if 
spce  permitted;  but  having  removed  this 
preKroioary  rubbish,  whicfa  lies  at  ibe  door 
of  every  political  inqtitry,  and  nay  be, 
and  is  daily  applied  to  subjucta  tbe  aout 
dissimilar,  we  will  "proceed  to  fliolicu  « 
fallacy  moro'  exdui^vely  connedod  witu 
the  subject  of  this  discussion,  and  ^lytb 
will  lead  us  at  once  lo  a  couiderulion  of 
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q^iQn  binfif84  Tbe  lK>puis^f  ff»  -hAV^ 
^itbc^tp  ejfpw^  bM .  hem  prlncipBlly- 
ur^qii  with  a  view  of  stavipg  off  iao^avfhr 
nieni  disov9«iopr.  It  ia  opt,  hpvetv^rt  t^ 
b^  suppoHed  that  all  the  bad  JW^Aooinf 
lies  pn  tbut  side.  On  neither  sida,  with  a 
(^  rare  exoeptioBs,  is  i^  possible  to  dis*. 
cover  the  let^t  gliromeriqg  of  principle^ 
however  narrow ;  much  \m^  an  exteodsd 
view  of  t)ie'  nature  and  bearingft  pf  the 
Question,  or  a  delioeation  of  its  effects  oa 
V^.  different  dasso^  of  sodatj.  We  caa 
find  little  more  than  v^gue  remarks,  uasi4p-. 
ported  by  ri^asons,  ^ilthou^h  souodiAg 
smoo^hlj^  and  pppuhirly*  and  w^^ring  a. 
conciIiaiofy.q)pefiraQce«i  Thus  we  learn 
from  Lord  Liverpoor  ^*  (w  tnUk^  that 
*;*  ihough.  (he  classes  connected  with  the 
*'  land  view  the  Corn  Laws  in  a  diffisrent 
light  from  tfiose  connoted  with  trade, 
the  true  Interests  of  all  classes  on  this 
V  question  are  really  the  same**"  This 
truuif  however,  is  'laid  down  as.  a  postu- 
late— ^althougb  we  bol4  it  to  be  a  .ibeo<^ 
rem,  which  not  only  stands  in. need  ofy 
but  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  proof.  The 
Curl  of  Lauderdale,  and  many  others,  are 
of  opinion^  that,  the  manufacturers  would 
be  ruined  by  an  impoverishment  of  the 
landed  inU^rest,  frpm  a  decline  in  ,(bo 
price  of  cora  ;  whereas  Mr.,  Maberly, 
and  others,  contend,  that  the  manufiac- 
tgreis  will  be  shortly  driiren  from  the  fo^ 
feign  iparket  by  the  competition  of  the 
cheap  labour  of  the  Continent  with  the 
bi^priced  labour  in  JCngloncU— a  high 
pnce.  occasioned  by  the  com.monopoly. 
Many  similar  notions  were  put  forth  in 
the  poixrse  of  the  debates,  which,  sophism 
tical  or  not,  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed 
of  as  those  fallacies  we  have  already  ex^ 
amined.  For  the  purpo^  of  investigat-i 
ing  the^  truth,  as  well  as'  of  putting  the 
^uMtibn  in  what  seems  to  us  its  trve  po- 
sition,  it  will  be  necessary  to.  enter  at 
some  length  into  the  mode  in  which  the 
several  .classes  of  the  community  are  af- 
fected by  the  Corn  Laws. 

'■    ■  ■  -s 

'With  a  view  to  this  question, .  we  ^ise 
accustomed  accurately  enough  to  divide 
the  community  into  three  classy: — the 
agricaltttristSy  the  merchanu  and  manu^ 
bctuiers,  and  the ,  labourers.  We  will 
treat  of  the  interests  of  those  classes,  as 
iaras  they  are  distinct,  in  order. 

In  t)be«  phrase  agricultural,  or  landed 


iil$efest,  9b9  «iippoft(SiA#^t]|^.Q9i»i]L4r«» 
u^j^de  ^fae*  UuMkifhbf  Ma  frntk^int^ 
that  portion  pf- the.^leffgSIrrbf  |l«>lb» 
larnfr  ftprtiothrr-wW  derive:  tkeirriuMno 
ftotn  the  soii  Thf^trjthe^tflnetSfpfiitiMO 
olftsees  ar«  served  by  the  fP9tia«^«A^4|liv 
tcww  aUhsMgh  in  verjT.  d«ffef^(  !dpptee#» 
and  in  consequenoe.  of  H0rf  ^^^pfosMO 
uauseefWems^  readily  udmiv  :We'eblilU 
tjierefoie, proceed  to  ^ssmm  hoWrt^tdti 
what  dv^ree^  the  f»#mbeM  pf.^hot  agfir 
Quliurtd  iiik»ie«(.srerea|Mct>vWy  cdpffprn^d 
in  perpetiiating'the  .e«ist^fkee.  of  ib^^ys^ 

tern.     .'  •••■'•  .<t  ,•    1,-    yirif 

.  TM  effect  of  admitting  fof^n  cMQuifi 
any,>rould  be  a  fall  in,  the  onpea  Qfifsm 
own.  But  A  Call  in  prine*.  ffOlU  «l«rh  I A 
cause,  must  botfaUowed-by  «i  r<dtNiftM^ 
in  theiquantity  produced  lU-  bpsaiB^  1^  k 
i>ot  to  :be  supposed  iJbat  the  demand  would 
1^  nnateriftlly  iacreitfedwby  the.  fall  ^ 
price..  The  consuoipMon  of  cww.ist^Hl 
little  affected  by  such  C4um»:  breeds  >b|t 
a  corn-fed  .pA^pulatioik  .(andr  «e  «ffe..npli 
yet  reduced^ to  potBtoes)^iiMis4  bei:h^^#l 
all  events;  and  whethes  ihe.loal/sosi^sisH 
pence  or  a  shilling,  there  milt  uf^  ba 
much  difference  ie  thd  toital  quantity' iCilH 
sumed..!  It  is  moatlikely^  .thea«.  thai 
whatever  miight  be  the  aeMmnt.of  iaipor4«> 
ed  corn,  to  that  extent^  or  nearly  so* 
would  the  demand  for  bome*^^rowa  bo 
lessened.  But  in  exact  pvaporiioa  ta  th4 
falling*off  in  the  home' 0ii|)ply,  woiiU  Aa 
cofn-rent  of  the  landlord  be  diminished^ 
His  money-rent  (in  other  woodsilMS  cfiO^s 
mand  over  the  ooiDforts  and  luawrieil/  of 
life)  would  be  lessened  in  a  still  grd^ter 


•  •  r 


proportion. 
'  The  truth  of  this  statement  admits  of 
easy  demonstration*  Corn»rent  is  thee»* 
cess  of  the  prodoee  on  the  superior  eoija 
above  thai  on  the  inferior ;  or,  what  la 
ift effect  the  same  thing,  the diflbreneebe^ 
tween  the  produce  of  suoceasive  dosee  of 
capital,  when  applied  to  the  soil  vtitK  mfi* 
cessively  diminishing  returns.  If  we  -sttp* 
pose  only  two  soils  in  tillage,  A,And  iB ; 
A  producing  100,  and  B  only  QO  qnar* 
tcfs;  the  rent,  woald  be  10  quitftets^  or 
the  difference  batweea  the  returns  lo  A 
andBh  Itis  manifest  thaiauch  must  be  the 
feot '  The  oocupier  of  B  would  coaaeiHo 
oolttvate  his  farm,  unless  a  retuni  of  9B 
qnartars  would  replace  hia  outlay^  uritb 
the  additiOB  of  the  usual  profits  of  stock* 
But  if  00  quarters  would  satisfy  tha  a»* 
cupier  of.  B»  they  would  resMMMoala  tka 
occupier  of  A ;   and'  the  owner,  of  A 


OM 
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imM  fosi'st  oil  receivin^tfi^  dMFerened  of 
iO'^iiaftc^^,  for  the  privilege  allowed  the 
M^ler  of  cdltitating  the  land.  It  is 
Ifbtis  that  the  landlorti  gahis  by  the  calti- 
tatt6h^  of  ittfeHor  'eofls ;  as  the  difficaUy 
of  niBittg  com  iocreaseit,  hils  ahare  of  the 
|Droduc^  i^  increased.  If,  taking  the  fbr- 
jtoer  ca^,  the  culthratioii  of  B  would  give 
10  qaarters  for  rent,  the  caUiration  of  C, 
of  which  we  Will  call  the  prodace  80 
quarter^,  would  raise  his  rent  to  tO  quar- 
ters ;  The  cultivation  of  D,  with  a  return 
of  only  TOquarteni,  would  swell  bis 
share  to  30  quarters.  Whatever,  then, 
diminishes  the  demand  for  domestic  pro- 
duce (and'  such  would  be  the  effect  of 
importation),  has  «  tendency  to  contract 
tfom-T^ts^  by  throwing  the  less  fertile 
lands  out  of  tillage.  Thus  if  the  whole 
return  to  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  were  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  market,  in 
the  absence  of  foreign  produce ;  should 
foreign  com  be  imported,  and,  by  its 
greater  cheapness,  compel  the  farmers  to 
abandon  the* cultivation  of  D,  it  is  plain 
that  corn-rents  would  fall  from  90  to  20 
quarters. 

Such  is  the  process  by  which  landlords 
would  suffer  in  the  quantity  of  their 
share  of  the  prodace;  we  will  tiow 
shew  how  their  money-rents  would  stand 
affected  by  the  same  cause. 

So  long  as  the  supply  is  equal  to  the 
demand'-'-^  state  to  which  all  necessaries 
have  a  constant  tendency-^— price,  it  will 
be  admitted,  is  governed  by  the  cost  of 
production.  What  it  cost  to  produce  a 
commodity,  will  determine  the  sum  for 
which  the  producer  will  sell  it.  Com- 
petition will  prevent  his  getting  more  $  a 
regard  for  his  own  interest  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  take  less.  '  But  the  oo§t  of 
producing  corn^  or  in  other  words,  Ubie 

Siantity  of  eaptal  and  labour  reauired 
r  its  *  production,  increases  witn  the 
necessity  of  resortibg  to"  inferior  soils; 
To  th<$  same  outlay  of  capital  and  la* 
hour,  A  yields  100  quarters*  B  only  90 
quarters^  and  C  only  80'quaHers;  thaft 
is,  the  cost  of  production,  and  hence  te 
|Mce*of  torn,  if  money  and  other  things 
maiatalu  the  same  relative  value,  is*  sue* 
ee60ively'>lmhanced  by  resorting  to  tho 
Itaferior  Wade  of  land.  Here,  then,  isf  a 
Anther •  benefit  wbieh  the  landlord  derives 
ffom  th«ir  caltiva^oa.  He  first  gains  in 
the  ftaniiiy  of  his  produce,  and  nest  in 
ia  its  price;  firet  in  corn-rent,  next  in 
lAooey-ient" 


To  make  this  more  obtious,  snpfNMe 
that  the  100  quarters  obtained  fron  A  m 
produ6ed  by  a  givett  quantity  of  otpiul 
and  labour,  and  the  price  oToom  to  be  3L 
per  quarter.  Ifthe  same  capital  aadltbov 
applied  to  B,  will  yield  6flly  tKlqoailefi, 
the  price  WOufd  rise  from  31.,  to  SL 
ds.  8d.*  In  the  eate  of  C,  which  yieMi 
but  80  quarters,  the  price  would  be  S115&, 
and  if  D.  were  brouffhl  into  cahiTfetiofl,  it 
would  rise  to  41.  9s.  lOd.  (omitdng  fra^ 
tions).  As  A,  B;  C,  and  D,  were  sucoea- 
fully  brought  into  cultivadoo ;  or  « tbe 
corn-rent  rose  from  10  qeartera  to  30 
quarters,  the  landlord  would  siloMfdy 

receive,  as  money^reat. 
The  price  of  10  qcs.  at^fS    6    9m  £9  €  I 
.  fOqn.  at    3  15    0«    H  9  9 
SOqn^  at    4    <  tOat  tU  5  Q 

or,  com-reats  and  money*r«iU  would  » 
spectively  increasep  as  follows: 

Coim-rent  as  10  Mooey-rait  m  10 

to  «1 

30  ,3^4 

If  such  be  the  rata  of  increase,  it  OMOB 
no  further  remark  to  demonstrate  ia  akst 
proportion  the  money«>rent  of  the  laodlosii 
would  be  diminished,  by  a  decmie  it 
the  price  of  agricaltural  piodaos;  a  de- 
crease, which  is  the  chief,  thou^  Mt  ths 
only  benefit  of  a  free  trade  lo  fefoga 
com. 

The  case  of  tho  Chuseh  reqairsi  no  pir. 
ticnlar  discussion.  The  takers  of  tiiks 
would  sufier  in  precisely  die  sans  ns^ 
ner,  as  the  receiven  of  rent ;  bjr  •  <h^ 
nutiott  of  their  shares  in  qnaolity,  asd  • 
more  than  equal  diminution  in  pnasi 

But  the  famier«  ae  he  staadstaa  \f^ 
\f  different  relation  to  the  rest  of  ihs  esi^ 
muaitv  ;^tlie  farmer,  who  is,  ia  ftftt  a 
mamitaidiiTer;  between  whom  aad  l^ 
manufacturer  of  silk  or  eottott,  thsit  is  ^ 
other  difference  than  iu  the  aaiaesdf  iar 
respective  commodtitias;  the  less  si  t^ 
fanner  from  a  ohangaia  the  wjf0»^ 
corn  laws,  bean  no  lasemhlanca  whsMt 
to  the  loss  of  the  landlofd  and  thi  <■*» 
taker.  Thoevibof arspeallahi^viv^ 
arise  from  two  smsroes;  the  dsrtiuti"" 
of  a  portion  of  hie  oaptta!,  aad  the  |a«^ 
one  barguo  with  his  laadloM  as  U»  ^ 
r^ntdffais  farm. 

When  we  speak  of  the  tiaaaCwaf  csp 

tal  from  one  employmeaf  Uk  aaethir,  ^ 
coaseqaenoeof  aohaagain  thaialiof  pfo* 

fite  ia  ooe  of  them,  wean  apt  tofotgij^ 
the  brevity  of  general  njaseai^  *^ 
frmiffer  in  such  eaaea,  very  6aqi«*7 

— rjsisSTtssmi  :jcsrn. 
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peculiarly  dettrucUve,  wheo  ibe  emplpy*- 
iD«nt  about  to  be  reliuquiBhed,  iBcouatlctr 
ed  by  means  of  a  large  portion,  of  -fixed 
capital ;  a  kio4  of  capital  frequently  in^ 
applicable  to  any  other  purpose^  and  «1- 
waya  liable  to  great  deterioration  in  the 
proceBs  of  transfer.  A  mere  list  of  the  dif-* 
fereot  items  of  which  agricnltural  fixed  ca* 
patal  is  composed,  will  shew  the  great  dif- 
ficulty in  removing  some,  the  impossibili- 
tv  of  detaching  the  greater  part  of  it  from 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  invested.  Draiosy 
ditches,  fences,  and  manure,  are  as  fixed  as 
the  earth  itself;  fi  drain  of  prodigious  coat 
would  be  rendered  entirely  Taluelese,  by 
•n  abaadonmwt  of  the  partioular  oocnp»- 
tion,  and  an  oat-gping  teoaat  may  as 
easily  move  a  mountain  as  a  hedge*  The 
agricultural  buildings  are  reducea  by  such 
an  operation,  to  the  valoe  of  their  briok 
and  limber;  while  .considerable  loes  is 
su^ined  in  the  more  moveable  impla- 
loeots ;  on  the  ploughs,  carta  and  wag- 
gons, and  the  whole.pf  tho  fiinmog  stook, 
fiBom  a  falL  in  their  market-price^  the  con- 
aequence  of  a  contracted  demand  for.  aiv> 
tiiifea  of  Ifaat  description.  The  loss  sus- 
tained from,  this  source,  is  of  course  pro^ 
portioned  to  the. fall  in  agricultural  pncea, 
occasioned  by  the  influx  of  cheaper  .ooci^ 
It  is  a  loss  which  cannot  be  avoided  by 
the  actual  generation  of  {araera,  engsged 
lA  Ahe  production  of  dear  corn;  iMit  to  oaatt 
other  topics  of  conaolatioo,  it  is  qiitigated 
by  the  reflection,  that  whea  aOiflbred,  it  is 
suffered  once,  for  all ;  thatsuoeeediag  far- 
inera  would  be  benefitted  by.  the  chaag^ 
in  common  with  the  rest  Qf,.thei<s— imu- 
aity ;  and  that  even  to^thet  pree^^  ^^eneqi- 
tipn  tbere  are  oonipeasating  eveuuUtendr 
ii^  it,  whieh  make  it  difficult .  le  eay 
within  liaw..«mall  a  compass^  we aaay  aoi 
be  rpasonabli;  permitied  <to  oircamseribe 
their  real  lose,  tierain  ooasiiis  the  wide 
differaooe  between,  the  lapdlordV  aadthe 
larmer'a.inUsiMlyiQ  a  high  psicaofoora^ 
L«Adlord8  tad  tithe^paid  olergymea  of 
avary  geMration,  are  jaeeeasary  gainers  by 
a  rise  in  .yrtpe4  .the  farflMrs  of  .onageaer- 
alien  may, ha  lasers  by-a<faU«  but  they 
never,  en;^  ia  that  generation,  can  be  per« 
faaaant  geineirs  by  a^risa.  ■  » 

Tha.losa  arieing  itotha  £sraiar  .fram 
tha  iermft.of  existing^  eoatfacts, .  between 
bioaaiC  aadJaa  landlord  laquirea  aoticoi 
oaH  t9  diewi  thAt  it  haa  not  been  over* 
Ipcwed  .  Jt  is  an  item,  uadoobtedljf*  .of 
great  importance,  but,  like  ^the  last,  it  is 


iacapable  of  valuation^  froni  the  fortaiioua 
nature  of  the  circumstances  upon  which 
itA  amount  depends.  The  price  of  corn 
at  the  time  or  leanng ;  the  fisU  io  price 
from .  the  admission  of  cheap  corn— cir- 
cumstanoea  of  wluch  the  value  must  ba 
calculated  for  the  particular .  cese-— will 
determine  the  extent  of  the  farmer's  loas 
from  this-cauae.. 

1  Sttcht  we  believe,  is  the  amount  of  loss 
in  which  the  members  of  the  agricnlturel 
interest  would,  respectively  participate 
from  a.xepei^l  of  the  Corn  Laws.  With 
TBg/^Td»to  the  dasaof  fargaers,  whose  oama 
is  unwarrantably  blended  in  a  singlp 
apjpellative,  with  that  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of-tha.asaoeiation,  as- if  they  were 
aecesaarily  sharersin  a  coqimoa  interest,  wa 
have,  much  noiaining  to  observe^  In  fact* 
a,  strict  adherenoe  to  methods  would  have 
required  ua  to<have  postponed  all  mention 
of  th^  facmo^s  iaterest*  until  we  catered 
into  the  considenttiov  of  those  of  •  tha 
capitalist,  and  the  labourer;>  But  aa  we 
muathavapreiaced.  that  arrangemaat  by 
stateraaals,  which  wodd  have  beea  to  the 
full  aa  much  misplaced  as  what  we  have 
already  said ;  it  seemed  }3ettecto»&llin 
thus  far  with  the  general  mode  mf  speak- 
ing on  the  sali|ect,  and  to  reserve  the  gist 
of  the  ,argumentfor  i^  paoper  place,  • 
From  what  has  been  already  stated,  the 
utility  of  further  inquiry  might  well  admit 
of  doubt,  if  rwe  followed  Uie  examplaof 
theiaodlocd8,.who,  like  all,  other  Hien» 
are. too  apt  to  regard  tbemselveaaa  aloufi 
entitled  to  protectioD,  'to  look  open. high 
rents  as  a  test  of  national  prosperity,  and 
tohpld  every  thingiWell  so  long  as  they  have 
their  cakes  and.  alet  But  we  must  turn 
to  another  picture*  -  Tha  owners  of  (ami 
aod«tithe,)iava-andottbtedly»  a  coaimoa 
right  to  thaprotectingcare  of  Qoverninent| 
but  they  hava  only  a  common  riglit.  In 
the  disonssioa  of  Uiis  question  they  har^ 
a  right  to  have  their  interests  fairly  stated ; 
we  have  endeavoured,  without  adding  or 
diminishiag,  to  represent  them  fairly  ;  wa 
shall .  try  to  be  eoually  impartial  with 
D^gacdto  the  rest^t  the  community. 

Next  in  ofder,  then,  is  the  mamifactur* 
ing  aad  commercial  class,  including  the 
an|doyecs  of.  every  kind  of  capital^- with 
the  exception,  of  agricultural  jf took.  Tiya 
eflEecta  of  the  corn  monoply  oa  this  daas) 
under  any  circumstances,  are  purely  mis^ 
chievons ;  in  whatever  point  of  TJew  thay 
are  regardadt  they  con^i^  to  the  iMme 
injurious  result,  a  fall  in  therate  of,pr$^t8« 
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Id  trftmag  the  causes  which  load  to  this 
di^Mtftroqs  consequeDcey  we  must  include 
ii»  ouc  ooanderaiion  the  interest  of  a 
third  class — ^the  labourers ;  for  although 
•we^  cannot  agree  with  Lord  Liverpool 
and  those  comfortable  speculators,  in 
.whose  eyes  the  prosperity  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  farmers — ^for  the  labour- 
ers are  not  so  much  as  mentioned-^form 
the  sides  of  one  graceful  arch,  of  which 
the  landed  proprietary  is  the  key-stone,  it 
k  certain  that  m  respect  of  the  com  ques- 
tion, the  interests  ot  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer  not  only  coincide,  but  are  inse- 
parable. 

Of  all  theimproTementsin  economical 
science,  we  know  of  none  more  important 
than  the  principle  from  which  this  state- 
.ment  is  deduced;  and  which  teaches  that 
the  ra^e  of.  profits  is  determined  by  the 
rate  of  wages.  We  take  the  principle 
for  granted;. if  we  were  called  upon  to 
demonstrate  every  principle  which  is 
applicable  to  this  subject,  our  article 
would  not  be  an  essay  on  the  Corn  Laws, 
but.  a  treatise  on  political  economy.  To 
ascertain,  therefore,  the  effects  of  this 
monopoly  on  profits,  we  must  first  deter- 
niine  its  influence  on  wages— -an  inquiry, 
like  some,  of  the  pneceding  ones,  some* 
wh^t  tedipos  to  superficial  readers,  but  for 
which  we  make  no  apology  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  under- 
standing this  interesting  subject. 

Our  nrst  proposition  is  a  short  one.  A 
restriction  on  the  trade  in  com,  however 
it  m^y  affect  the  price  of  that  commodity, 
will  leave  the  price  of  other  things  unal- 
tered. There  will  be,  for  instance,  the 
same  quantitv  of  money,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  cloth  and  cotton ;  and  these 
will  exchange  one  for  another  in  the  same 
proportion  as  before  the  corn  restriction 
existed.  If,  therefore,  a  yard  of  cloth 
cost  25s.  before  that  event,  it  will  cost 
95s.  after  it  Hence,  also,  the  labourer 
who  gained  15s.  a- week  b^ore  the  pan- 
ing  of  a  corn  law,  must  continue  to  work 
for  the  same  wa.ges,  notvrithstanding  the 
consequent  rise  in  com ; .  for  there  will  be 
the  same  total  amount  of  capital  and  the 
same  number  of  labourers  as  before.  On 
this  supposition,  therefore,  the  Com  Laws 
operate  as  a  tax  on  waees :  and  that,  as  we 
shall  show  hereafter,  for  the  exclusive  be- 
nefit of  the  landlords— a  tax  drawn  from  the 
necessities  of  the  poorest,  the  feeblest,  and 
beyond  measure  the  most  numerous  class. 


for  tiie  purpeae  of  increasmg  the  soperioi- 
ties  of  that  comparatively  small  body,  who 
are  already  in  possession  of  enough  and 
more  than  enough  both  for  use  and  pie*- 
sure,  and  who  wield  for  their  own  defence 
and  profit  the  irresistible  ami  of  power. 
But  there  are  limits  lo  a  tax  on  wi^im. 
Every  thing  not  strictly  essential  to  the 
being  of  the  labourer ;  every  thing  which 
constitutes  his  well-being,  may  be  extorted 
by  the  grasp  of  law :  but  taxation  can  go 
no  further.  The  labourer  may  be  gra- 
dually stripped  of  every  thing  which  can 
make  life  desirable  or  even  tolenble  lo  a 
thinking  being ;  but  there  is  a  modicKm 
of  wages  which  admits  of  no  fmiber 
diminution  ;  there  is  that  which  has  been 
termed  a  nnlHra/,  or  necessary  rof^;  mean- 
ing by  natural  wages,  littte  more  than 
enough  to  sustain  the  animal  funetioiis  ia 
sufficient  vigour  to  endure  the  requisite 
amount  of  daily  toil— allowing  Mther 
the  means  nor  time  for  pleasure  or  ooo- 
venience,  scarcely  even  for  sosfenaeoe 
and  sleep,  Sudi,  we  know,  is  the  site- 
ation  of  the  labourers  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  in  some  parts  of  EngUnd. 
In  Dorsetshire,  for  example,  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  have  for  some  time 
past  not  exceeded  7s.  a-week.  When  the 
people  are  at  this  point,  their  wages  are 
no  longer  governed  by  their  numben.  A 
certain  portion  of  food  and  clothing  they 
most  have.  To  so  many  as  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  capital,  that 
portion  will  be  given.  If  they  exored 
that  number,  the  superfluous  populalioa 
perishes.  Here,  then,  a  rise  in  the  piiee 
of  com-  produces  a  new  eibct.  Thefe  is 
the  same  amount  of  capital  to  be  ess- 
ployed,  requiring  the  same  qmntity  of 
labour;  but  the  food  whidi  mainiaiBs 
the  labourer  has  risen  in  value,  aad  a 
greater  share  of  the  produce  of  cepisil 
must  be  allotted  to  his  support; — km 
fact,  wages  rise,  and  thi^  mm  at  the  ex- 
peace  of  profits.  We  may,  theieloie, 
describe  the  possible  elects  of  a  eon 
law,  thus.  If  the  wages  of  labour  nsruit 
their  necessary  rale,  die  tax  first  ftlb  ee 
than.  The  degree  in  whidi  they  are 
affected  depends  on  the  exIsQt  oC  the  r«e 
in  the  price  of  com.  If  it  exmnJ  the 
difference  between  the  netnnl  woiit  of 
wages  and  wages  at  tho  narin— ij  lats, 
the  exoesa  iaUs  on  the  piofltn  of  capitaL 
In  the  first  case  they,  for  whan  lh» 
Cora  Laws  are  ennrtad,  ky  iriokot 
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fiMk«frosi  tto<eapitaUat.  Tfa»nM  iaUm 
pn«ii#f  COM  niMil  bfrpud  f6f\ff  Cimei 
ibv^t.^O  i^AiMB :  wliat  it  «atr  sMikbOaetod 
f«M»v.ibi»  workkiir  P^P^^^*^*I^^B  from 
th0.{MPitfiCtnitr»^Biid  towrebontft*  - 
,  Hp.w  muciiiif ihii  ftoathB'wjtrodnced  by 
H^^^^Uri^Gma  Ijaws^it »  ^ot  Tory  easy 
l^.<iiqidf ;.  IhU«  in  fftct^  tbe  €|WMitian  is 
noher  oua  of  ei|rio«4y  Abaa  •  usa  The 
4liffie«l(y,  ivnh=M  U  it,  aiMes  in  a  giv4t 
d^neo.  fnnBidho  actifieUl  mode  ia  whidh 
iv#ge0«  and  partimiarly  agiieutwral 
waf^9^  ai9  paid  in  this  qoustry ;  a  por^ 
tioQ  only. opmiogdtreotly  from  the  em- 
fU^jAlt  and  therflel  from  tho  pariah.  Tho 
e^mpla  of  fceUad  Jiaa  made  it  aeiotB  than 
pn^babln  that  witbpiit  the..8yaCeiii  of  poor 
i^^i  wagiiB  mwAd.mok  anacbiower  thaa 
tbi^y.  bavo  ev#r  yet.  aonk  ia-  Eof^d: 
Xb^  '^»^  i»^  Ait  the  poor  lawi  have 
^^c^  with  us,  <wbat  iiatiirou-to  use  tbe 
niifMfibor  i>i  the  political  «coBontsto—*4ia9 
fyf^.  iQ'Otbet  oqumtiies.  They  have  de* 
tei^iPJriEieflt  in  m  great  *  deigree,'  the  loweat 
iBf^rk  io  .wUcb  w^agea-  shall  be  permilted 
iq^:mb^'$.  » If  tbeaweter'a  paymoot  id* 
ci»iase,  tbe  p^sb allowance  IB  dimiBtsbed ; 
if,  ^eii0Biruff  it  is  aufoiealSadi  Th# 
nefiesaepy  <rat^  ia-  Snglaad  is>  oomposed) 
tl^^fefoifib'O^  tbe  avefage  earn  -of  wiigeaiso 
cflleiU  «Ad  the  ipo(H^8'oll»«rae0e';«^HBot 
tl^,  final  in  money,  b^t  io-  that  irbioh 
ii^p«^v«mll  punhaMv  in  the  neqees^nM 
of.Mfe-.!  Tbefam,  in  laoDey,  opnay  vary; 
b§lih^  Jong  as  relief 'is  afforded'  by  4he 
pfjTiahtf  tbe.^queiuity  of  «eoes8aries  whioh 
thftfimMt^  cooisiandsi  will  be  ibe  eAftie. 
^t>ihf!  poor*  fates  ^iboao'tat'ieiuit  whiieb 
acorAot^paid  <Wit  of  rent -^  are  contribiited 
byr.tha  OjWii^rs  of  capitals  So'long^  then* 
a^aRy.  poor  rates  are- expended  on  tbe 
ii^ia|#0aoQ0  of  aUe  kboerers,  tbe  profits 
oijmfiiifiLl  are  taxed  in  n  ooivissponding 
pioportioQ. 

hi  eiieb  oireoaistadoas,  wha|tbO'capi«' 
taJiPit  irqeUy  pays  io  wages,  it,  what  be 
iKHWOaUy  4>ays  e*  such,  together  with  hie 
■moyroenl  to  tho  passah  ««te ;  and-  any 
lifp  io  thei^rice  jof  oern  is  conseqoenee 
ot,lt^ef^0tn  XAfefa,  wbioh  increases  iMs 
diitbmn»ieat^  ie  iasfieeta  laseon  fm^H 
for  the  utfe  of  the^Ianded  intorett 

Thet  profits  eie  •maliy  taxed  v»*  thk 
coiMiiy  by  tbe  Oftoradon  4^^  tbe  'Gttn 
Love, :  may  be  proved'  from  oeoih^  eon*^ 
aidemtion.  It  ia  deary  frrnii  thtf  ntees^hy 
woiiire  tinder,  af  ymtteirtmy  ^mhHiif^i' 
sails,  as  could  not  be  caltivated  with- 


otM  lots  uwlep  a  systisnnr  of  f^e^trsd^,  4^t 
W4iieh  it  ts^  Ibe  very  ot)^  of  m&  G6t4' 
Lawi  Io  Iteep  in  tillage.    The  tnode*  iif 
wbieb  Ihe  TOtura  to  capital  \i  snece^siveiy 
diminished  by  lis  employr^it  on  si^e-^ 
oassively  inferior  soils,  has  been  notic^ 
in  oor  former  remarks  on  tbeeflf^ti  6('' 
foreign  importation  on  the  laodtord's  rent ' 
U  is  plain  that  tbe  rate  of  profit  on  agrf- 
oilltnml  stolsk  eannot  long  continue  lower 
tban  thet  oft-iutpital  in  general.    N6  such 
prodigy  can  pie^manently  exist  as  t\rd 
rates  of  proit  in  the  same  oourtlry,  and  as 
tbe   demand    fof-  agriealtural   produce 
leavea  no  choice  as  to  the  tillage  of  t^ie^ 
poorer  soils,  the  general  rate  of  proitt 
raoet  fiall  to  the  level  of  the  agricultural, 
for  tbe  agriceltttral  cannot  rise. — Now; 
mark  tbe  intimate  connexion  between  tblAf 
interests  of  the  labourer  and  tbe  capitalist. 
The  &II  of  profits  impedes  and  may  ulf  i" 
mately  put  a  stop  to  tbe  accumulation  of 
wealth— ^in  other  words,  to  the  means  of 
employing  labour ;  but  stach  is  the  natn* 
ral  inequality  between  the  increase  of 
capital  and  the  growth  of  population , 
that  tbe  latAer  still  advaoces,  when  the 
augmentation  of  the  former  ia  suspended ;" 
and   as   every   atep   which  widens  the 
disparity  between  theaD  is  a    step,  oh 
the   part  of  the    working   classes,  to^^ 
wardn  a  atate  of  penmryr  and  want,  it  ii^ ' 
no  trivial  ohai^  against  tbe  Com  Laws,*' 
in  this  view  of  the  question,  that  they  not 
only  cripple  the  resoumesof  the  ishno-< 
factoring  interest,  bnt  ^d  to  impoverish 
and  degitido  tbe  labouitr.    That,  bow 
eveiv  is  only  on  the  suppOsitioa— and  we 
do^aet  wiflb-4o  conceal  it— >-that  wages  arts ' 
above  tbeir  neoesetry  rate.    Buf  if  not,thd 
labotirer  ietiot  uniii|ured;  for,  although 
hie  wages  cannot  sink,  the  peirroanent' 
rise  it^  tbe  price  of  oorb  redoces  him  to 
dispiiir ;  it  destroys  even  the  chance  of ' 
nmeliorhtion  -from  a  rapid    inorease  of 
eapital-*4)e  tbat  chance  how  small  soever, ' 
and  renders 'hie -condition,  already  too 
hard  ^r^ndni'anoe,  altogether  hopeless.  * 

We-mAfy%S'wei1  conclude  in  this  place  ' 
what  rsftidns^o  be  kmid,  with  regard  to  ^ 
the  ieoiftdltion  of  ihe  labourer,-' as  affected ' 
by'the  Corn  Laws.  The  fotegoirfg  con-  ] 
olnsfeafs  -miglit  be  granted,  and  Mill  it 
migltf  jposstlyfy^be'  bileg<*d,  that  *A  large  ^ 
rede  or  agrrcnltnrtil  hbbttrers  lias  gtpvm"^' 
up'nnda''t&e'ex?slfttg  system^  whose  ser«  ^ 
Viees^wtMiM^  be  •  rendered  Utotess  by  a  ^ 
^cbeffg^  al<tfi<rpn^nt^OTnenr,it^  '^hh  "^ 
would  therefore  be  turned  adrift  on  tbe 
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Wc/rltf,  tabt  only  with  a  new  employment 
i6  tie^k,  bat  whbt  is  even  harder,  to  learn; 
To  tKi^m,  it  mt^ht  be  said^  tlie  Com  Laws 
are  beneficial*  in  the  same  sense  as  they 
iftfe  advantageous  to  the  farmers:  that 
they  confer,  at  least,  the  negative  advan* 
tage  of  securing  them  in  a  less  productive 
occupation,  whilst  a  free  system,  however 
ultimately  beneficial,  would,  in  the  inte- 
rim, expose  them  to  the  peril  of  a  total 
cessation  of  employment.  This  objection, 
however,  has  less  real  than  apparent  co- 
gency. A  transfer  of  capital,  as  it  is 
called,  is,  in  most  cases,  a  serious  evil,  be- 
cause the  great  bulk  of  the  capital  is  not 
'^sceptible  of  transfer  without  sufiering  a 
'destructive  diminution.  But  this  is  not 
4he  case  with  labour ;  that  may  be  trans- 
%rred  uninjured.  The  only  difficulty  is 
^the  intermediate  support  of  the  labourer 
HvhitBt  in  the  act  of  passing  from  his  old  to 
ibis  new  employment.  We  do  not  mean 
'to  «ay,  that  the  dematid  in  other  quarters 
'%ottld  be  so  instant  as  not  to  leaVe 
~^ime  for  some  depression  in  the  wages  of 
'agricultural  labourers;  but  coasidering 
bow  f arefy  tbe  actual  wages  of  that  class 
can  efovate  them  much  above  the  parish 
Are,  we  certainly  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  scanty  resources  would 
fluffer  any  serious  diminution,,  which 
wonld  not  be  tolerably  supplied  by  a 
Jittle  greater  than  ordinary  distribution 
•of  parochial  relief.  The  groaad  we  are 
traading  on  verges  on  the  extreme  of  h  vpo- 
thesis ;  and  we  are  far  from  offering  these 
vemarks  with  the  same  confidence  that 
we  repose  in  others.  Bat  we  cannot  help 
thinkinr,  that  the  route  we  have  pursued 
f  s  the  nght  one,  although  the  conclusions 
it  night  ultimately  lead  to,  had  we  suf- 
ficient data  to  proceed  upon,  might  not 
equare  exactly  with  our  expectations. 

A  more  conclusive  argument  mieht  be 
idrawn,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  labourers,  from  their  actual  condition 
in  this  and  most  European  countries; 
lei  the  objection  be  modified — let  it  not 
be  averred  that  they  would  suffer — ^let  it 
«nly  be  said  that  they  would  not  gain 
by  a  free-trade  in  corn,  and  we  admit  it. 
We  admit  it  with  respect  to  those,  and 
we  grieve  to  think  that  they  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  working 
daases,  whose  wages  are  at  such  a  rate 
as  to  endure  no  farther  diminutioD.  Con- 
sistently witk  our  ibrmer  reasoning,  we 
are  bound  to  eoaeede  this  point,  tf  the 
free  importation  of  foreign  com  shpuld 


in  fact  do  no  more  than  emsneipate  tki 
capitalist  from  a  tax  on  profits ;  if  ths 
number  of  the  people,  as  compared  irith 
the  means  of  employing  them,  shoold  itilt 
be  found  so  great  as  to  allow  of  do  in- 
crease in  their  wages — ^it  is  plaiir  tbat  tlw 
labouring  daises  would  receive  no  be 
nefit  from  the  change.    But  even  should 
the  cheapness  of  corn  enhance  their  ml 
wages ;  if  that  portion  of  the  sevso  siuU 
lings  which  the  Dorsetshire  labourer  sow 
allots  to  the  purchase  of  food,  ihoald 
suffice  for  more  food  than  he  woold  ooo- 
sume,  we  should  see  but  little  gun  ia 
that   circumstance.      The   tendenc/  in 
that  portion  of  the  people  to  oventoek 
the  labour  market  is  so   decided,  that 
wages  would  not  fail  to  be  reduced  in  a 
few  years  to  the  same  level  of  want  aa 
befbre.    We  cannot  dose  our  eyes  oo  tins 
fact.    Not  to  speak  of  long  penooil  ex- 
perience, which  would  be  reckooed,  ea 
It  ought  to  be,  of  Kttle  moment— the  oai- 
versal  accord  of  all  who  are  acqaaintad 
with  the  busioees  of  an  English  pariab, 
backed  by  the  arithmetical  aulboritj  oC  pa- 
rish-registers and  statisticd  UiUes,  lean 
no  doubt  of  this  melancholy  fact.   This 
is  not  the  place  for  consideriag  by  what 
means  the  wages  of  the  lower  daases  of 
labourers  can  be  increased ;  although  that 
is  a  subject  of  all  others  the  most  impor- 
tant :-^we  have  entered  into  this  dtscni^ 
sion  to  justify   our  former  eoacessioo» 
that  a  repeal  in  the  Com  Laws  woold 
not  be  followed,  at  least  for  any  penna- 
nence,  by  a  rise  in  teal  wages. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  those 
who  hold  up  the  Com  Laws  to  the  con- 
mon  people  as  the  ereat  canse  of  their 
distress.  This,  we  think,  is  an  iajorioos 
delusion.  There  is  only  one  eaose  worth 
speaking  of,  which  perpetnates  in  this 
country  the  degradation  of  the  laboering 
class.  That  cause,  it  can  never  be  le- 
peated  too  frequently,  is  the  eteess  in  the 
number  of  the  people.  To  ascn*he  tbnr 
poverty  to  any  other,  is  only  to  miaiesd 
them.  If  com  wei«  double  its  pmseel 
price,  the  people,  by  limiting  their  num- 
bers, might  have  as  moch  of  it  as  they 
wished ;  if  it  weie  twice  as  cheap,  *( 
their  ordinary  rate  of  increase^  they  would 
be  shortly  as  poor  aa  ever. 

But  because  we  think  there  is  little  to 

hope,  for  the  benefit  of  thia  portion  of  the 

lower  orders,  from  a  repeal  of  the  Con 
Laws,  let  us  not  be  understood  to  a«ert  that 

they  tuibr  noevil  fiom  their  exiitenee.  The 
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etil  thqr  endure  from  Ihe  fluctaation  in 
the  price  of  corn,  which  i»  iocidenUl  to 
the  restrictire  system*  is  scarcely  less  than 
that  inflicted  on  the  capitalists  and  the 
farmers.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  further 
bye  and  bye ;  for  the  present  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants. 

The  supporters  of  the  Corn  Laws  tell 
us  that  whatever  may  be  the  labourer's 
interest,  the  farmers  and  the  manufac- 
turers must  stand  or  fail  together : — that 
is  their  phrase :  and  they  ask  triumph- 
antly, should  the  agriculturists  cease  to 
consume,  as  they  must  do,  unless  pro- 
tected in  their  monopoly,  will  the  manu- 
facturers continue  to  produce  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  sets  of  manu- 
facturers. There  are  some,  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  enploymg  a 
email  amount  of  capital,  who  manufacture 
exclusif  ely  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural 
class ;  such  as  wbeel-wrights,  blacksmiths, 
^nd  carpentera.  They,  we  admit,  must 
stand  and  fall  with  the  farmers.  They 
may,  in  fact,  be  conTeniently  considered 
as  members  of  the  agricultural  interest. 
The  same  remark  may  be  extended, 
tlioogh  not  in  the  same  degree,  to  those 
provincial  traders,  the  grocer,  the  linen- 
draper,  and  the  tailor,  who  supply  the 
ngncultural  classes  with  the  produce  of 
iho  manufacturer.  These,  however,  em- 
ploy little  capital  which  could  suier  from 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  its  employment. 
The  change  to  them,  wonld  be  little  more 
than  a  change  of  customers.  But  with 
Tegard  to  the  mass  of  manufacturers,  they 
would  never  stand  more  upright  then 
when  the  agriculturists  should,  in  their 
own  phrase,  be  fallen.  For  what  is  it 
that  they  exchange  their  eoimnodities  with 
the  English  farmers?  For  corn.  But 
corn,  and  that  in  the  same  quantity,  must 
be  had  by  the  British  consumers,  whether 

fown  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  when  the 
Dglish  farmers  '*  fall,"  it  must  be  had 
from  the  foreign  farmers,  who  will  not  be 
more  backward  to  take  our  manufactures 
than  the  English ;  and  what  is  more,  will 
g;ive  US  twice  as  much  com  in  return. 

But  in  fact,  it  is  not  only  the  manufac- 
turer, in  the  common  use  of  the  term, 
who  is  interested  in  a  free  trade  in  corn  ; 
the  farmer  himself  is  no  less  so.  What- 
ever tends  to  depress  the  profits  of  stock 
in  g^eral,  must  have  precisely  the  same 
efiect  on  the  productiveness  of  agriealtural 
stock.    The  capital  of  the  farmer  will  suf- 


fer  from  such  a  pauso,  .no  lip  tha^  ^^9/ 
every  body  else.  More  capital  indeed  may 
and  must  be  employed  on  the  land,  whipjf » 
no  doubt,  is  advantageous,  to  the  landlord^ 
but  so  long  as  it  must  be  employed  with  a 
smaller  profit,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  uaderstaad 
how  it  can  benefit  the  farmer.  To  the  cap\- 
talist-r-and  the  farmer  is  as  much  a  capital? 
ist  as  the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant,  the 
value  of  the  field  in  which  his  ^tock  13 
invented,  is  not  determined  by  its  extent, 
but  by  its  productiveness.  To  us  and 
we  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  p€^:ulifl^r 
in  our  preference  of  high  profits,  ii  seems 
unquestionable,  that  a  firmer  would  dp 
much  better  if  he  could  extricate  hii 
capital  from  the  soil,  to  employ  it  in 
weaving  cotton  or  bombazeeut  at  15  or 
20  per  cent,  profit,  than  in  growing  corp 
at  10  or  12;  just  as,  if  we  were  citizens  pf 
the  United  States,  we  should  say,  thai  the 
manufacturer  there  would  gain  by  i^roinr- 
ing  com  at  60,  instead  of  weaving  cloth 
at  25  per  cent.,  and  endeavouring  .(o 
compete  with  England— *not  in  that  conp- 
modity,  in  which  the  natoral  advantage  of 
his  country  must  give  him  an  easy  superi- 
ority, but  in  that  in  which  our  Aatnral 
and  acquired  facilities  must  afiord  up^ip 
incootesUble  triumph.  ,,  , 

We  have  now  concluded  the  anaiysis 
of  theseparate  opratioo  of  the  Cora  I^aya 
on  the  different  classes  of  society*  Tbf|y 
are  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  o^nac* 
of  the  soil  and  the  tithe  proprietors,  whose 
incomes  are  bettered  by  them  in  a  tare- 
fold  ratio ;  by  an  inrease  ficst  in  4bwr 
share  of  the  produce,  and  next  in  its 
value :  they  are  advantageous  to  the  pre- 
sent race  of  farmers,  in  as  roach  oc^.aa 
thejf  preventtheloes  on  agricullnralcaiiital, 
whicn  the  fall  of  prioea,  ficom  a  free  trade 
in  com,  would  not  fail  to  produce;  and 
for  a  similar  reaaon,  though  in  a  far  lesa 
degree,  they  may  be  considered  aa  bene- 
ficial to  the  class  of  agriealtural  mecha- 
nics and  country  shopkeepers.  To  the 
rest  of  the  manufactunng  andeommennal 
classes,  they  are  purely  mischievoas,  b^ 
deprsesing  the  rate  of  profit,— an  evil 
which  equally  affects  the  farmer^  the  agri- 
cultural mechanic,  and  the  country  trader, 
as  employers  of  capital.  And,  lastly, 
they  are  injurious  to  the  labouring  people, 
if  not  by  lessening  their  actual  wages, 
at  least  by  checking  the  increase  of  the 
fund  which  supplies  them  with  employ- 
meitt,  and  thereoy  permanently  degrading 
their  moral  and  physical  oomiitioB* 
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But  the  paramount  «vil  of  the  Corn  Laws 
U  not  confined  to  this  or  that  order  of 
men  ; — it  affects  ail  orders  equally  ;  or  if 
it  affect  one  class  more  than  another,  .the 
chief  sufferers,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
are  among  the  noembers  of  ihe  landed  inte- 
rest itself.     The  worst  evil  of  these  laws  ; 
that  which  spreads  the  most  rapid   and 
extensive  desolation,  from  time  to  time, 
over  every  class,  first  breaking   up   the 
farmer,  and  uprooting  the  landlord  from 
bis   fixed   station    in   society,   then  ha- 
rassing   the    manufacturer,    and    unset- 
tling the  condition  of  the  labourer;  an 
evil,  glaring  and  oppressive  as  it  is,  which 
li  overlooked  by  some,  denied  by  others, 
and  palliated  by  all  who  advocate  a  re- 
straint on  the  importation  oi^foreign  com 
—so perverse  is  the  mental  obliquity  which 
men  acquire  by  the  exclusive  contempla- 
tion of  their  own,  unconnected  with  other 
people's  interests ; — the  worst  mischief  in- 
curred by  the  system  of  prohibition  is  the 
perpetual  fiuctuation  of  pricev  the  inevi- 
table effect,  and  were  its  infliction  con- 
fined to  the  gailty,  the  just  punishment 
of  mantjfpolv.     When  the  law  of  1815 
was  enacted,  which  provided  that  foreign 
wheat  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  British  markets  till  the  price  of  the 
boroe-grown  should  have  risen  to  80s.  a 
quarter,  it  was  confidently  supposed  by  the 
^ief  supporters  of  the  law  that  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  prices  at  that 
level.    A  variation  in  price  from  other 
causes,  it  never  entered  into  their  hearts 
to  conceive.     They  never  adverted  to  the 
effects  of  a  fluctuating  supply ;  and  yet 
it  is  obtru»vely  evident,  that  a  permanent 
rate  of  price  can  only  be  sustained  by  a 
constant  rate  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
state,  toov  in  which  it  is  roost  difficult  to 
preserv0  this  equality,  is  precisely  one  of 
monopoly,      lo   ordinary  osses,   if  the 
.home  supply  fall  short,  a  sudden  rise  of 
price  is  preveaied  by  timely  importation  ; 
if  the.  supply  be  excessive,  an  injurious 
depression  is  avoided  by  exporting  the 
superfluity.     Importation   may  still  take 
pbce,  if  the  deficiency  raise  prices  to  a 
certain    point;    but  exportation,  in  the 
.pres^ent  situation  of  this  country,  may  be 
.pronounced  impossible.     British  corn  is 
.grown  at  an  expense  far  exceeding  the 
cost  of  production  abroad;   whence  to 
enable  the  British  farmer  to  export,  a  fall 
must  take  place  in  prices  to  a  ruinous 
isxttnt.     They  roust  not  only  fall  from 
their  artificiiil    height,    to     the   natural 


prices  of  the  continent ;  tbey  fliml  lUl  w& 
much  below  them,  as  to  cover  the  diaiges 
of  exportation.     Suppose  com  in   Eng- 
land to  be  at  twice  the  average  cimti- 
nental  price* — a  supposition  by  no  idobbs 
impossible  in  the  event  of  a  snoeessioB 
of  defective  harvests:   if,   for  instaaice, 
it  be  70s.  a  quarter,  whilst  foneign  com  is 
at  35s.   and -a   glut  in  the  home»iiiarlDel 
should  occur  from  an  abundant  crop ;  it 
is  plain,  if  the  cost  of  export  be  taken  at 
6s.,  that  English  com  must  be  sold  for 
308.  a  quarter,  before  relief  can  be  ob- 
taiaed  by  exportation.     Bat  years  of  ex* 
cessive  fertility  most  occasionally  reesr. 
They  must  always  be  followed  by  a  de- 
structive depression  of  prices,  and  fall  as 
heavily  on  the  landed  interest,  as  deflec- 
tive harvests  will  fall  on  the  other  dasscs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  examples^ 
The  experience  of  late  years  has  fitrakbed 
us  with  too  many  of  the  alternate  dis- 
tresses of  the  agricultural  and  iiiaiiii&^ 
turing  interests.  If,  thereibre,  it  be  de- 
sirable to  perpetuste  a  high  price  of  eom, 
it  must  be  equally  desirable  to  find  laaHi 
of  limiting  the  home-supply*  Tbe  Dolcb, 
in  certain  years  of  abundance,  bamed  a 
portion  of  the  spices  which  were  grown 
in  their  eastern  settlements ;  and  for  their 
own  interests  they  acted  wisely.  Will 
the  English  landlords  emalate  that  ez- 
amj^e  ?  If  their  com  hrws  musC  exist, 
we  have  no  hesitation  io  aasoftiag,  that 
the  destraction  of  superfluous  pwwWce 
would  be  a  beneficial  expedieat ;  it 
would  at  any  rate  ssTe  a  poftton  of  tbe 
commnnity ;  and  oontract  the  mistbief 
of  monopoly  within  a  narrower  spbere. 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  floctvatm 
we  have  described,  is  not  only  **  inie  in 
**  theory,"  bot  unhappily  to  tbe  fell  as 
**  true  in  fact."  We  may  be  spared  ibe 
labour  of  repeating  the  hscknefsd  tale  of 
'*  agricultural  distress,**  and  it  is  une-^ 
oessary  to  do  mora  tbaa  call  to  mind  ibs 
worse  distresses  of  the  labovriiig  people, 
and  a  lai^ge  portion  of  the  capitalkis  ia 
the  years  immediately  prcoediiijg.  Tbos 
are  topies  of  which  it  is  enoiigb  to  sag- 
gest  tbe  outline;  tbe  skeicb  naj  be  iUcd 
up,  and  the  colouring  applied  at  leisane. 

As  little  need  be  6«d  oa  aaotber  aoaies 
of  apprehensioQ,  whicb  a  coaiiaaaaee  ef 
the^om  Laws  might  hereafter  cbaage  taio 
reality*--the  dancer,  not  of  Ofw*proda^> 
tion,  but  of  famine ;  so  opposiia  era  the 
evils  engendered  by  this  moaatrmts 
If  we  ceased  to  parcbase  foirign 
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jMid  nich  is  the  avowed  deeire  ol  lonie, 
aad  the  secret  wish  of  many  membecs  of 
the  landed  interest,  the  growecs  in  the 
.exporting  countries  must  proportionally 
contract  their  supplies.  They  would  only 
grow  for  the  foreign  market ;  their  crops 
would  be  averaged  by  the  measure  of 
.foreign  demand,  and  in  the  first  emer- 
gency, in  the  first  scanty  harvest  that 
might  ensue  in  England,  we  should  find 
their  granaries  half-fiUed,  their  stocks 
.already  engaged  to  their  constant  cus- 
tomers, from  whom  we  should  be  driven 
to  re-purchase  them  at  a  price  which 
would  be  set  by  famine.  This  subject 
was  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Wbitmore,  in 
his  speech  during  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liantent;  but  before  we  dismiss  it,  we 
will  take  the.  opporttmity  it  affords  of  dis- 
patching a  foolish,  but  prevalent  notion 
concerning  the  necessity  of  preserving 
this  country  from  a  dependence  on 
foreign,  perhaps  hostile  nations,  for  its 
supply  of  qprn.  Depend  on  them  we 
must.  Ib  dependence  an  evil  ?  We  will 
not  stop  to  say,  nay.  We  will  only  »iy, 
that  the  Corn  Laws  afford  no  means  of 
deliverance ;  if.  we  do  not  choose  to 
import,  we  must  choose  to  starve. 

We  may  observe,  that  these  general 
objections  to  the  corn-law  system,  prove 
DO  ill  ore  than  the  utility,  we  may  say,  the 
necet^iiity  of  abolishing  it.  To  shew  that 
it  is  hurtful  to  the  landlord,  to  the  farmer, 
to  the  capitalist,  to  the  labourer,  by  plac- 
ing their  several  incomes  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual uncertainty ;  to  shew  that  it  injures 
the  whole  community,  as  consumers,  by 
raising  the  price  of  bread  and  other  ne- 
cessaries: to  shew  all  this,  and  much 
more  of  the  same  general  nature,  only 
leads  to  the  unpractical  conclusion,  that 
in  those  respects,  the  system  is  bad,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  set  aside.  But 
it  teaches  nothing  as  to  the  means,  or  the 
iDode  of  getting  rid  of  it.  For  that  pur- 
pose, we  must  consult  the  peculiar  in- 
terests on  either  side;  we  must  endeavour 
to  conciliate  them,  and  where  that  is  im- 
possible, we  must  strike  the  balance,  and 
relieve  the  majority  with  the  least  possible 
detriment  to  those,  whose  advantage  is 
lighter  in  the  scale.  With  this  view  we 
entered  into  that  analysis,  which,  we  fear, 
from  our  want  of  space,  and  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  subject  itself,  is  not  quite  so 
amusing  as  a  speech  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, although  the  topic  at  least  is  more 
important;  and  for  tne  same  purpose  we 


refer  the  reader,  befei^  oomttencmg  the 
remainder  of  this  essay,  to  the  Bamamry 
which  oondiided  that  analysis. 

Having  there,  as  we  conoeive,  de» 
picted  the  real  state  of  interests — wo 
speak  only  of  pecuniary  interests — ^witb 
regard  to  the  Com  Laws,  we  come  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  nearest  point  <^ 
union  to  which  they  can  be  brought  by 
legislative  interference?  If  Lord  Liver* 
pool's  proposition  concerning  the  iden« 
tity  of  interests  be  unhappily  false  in 
&ct,  it  is  not  the  less  desirable  to  make  it 
true,  as  far  as  law  can  make  it  so. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  con- 
flicting interests,  there  is  no  comparison 
in  point  of  number  between  those  who 
derive  benefit  ffom  cheap  com,  and  those 
who  profit  by  its  dearness ;  the  parties 
are  the  landed  interest  against  the  whole 
community.  But  if  we  look  to  the  inr 
tensity  of  the  interests,  those  of  the  mi- 
nority are  the  more  prominent. 
A  sudden  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  woald 
inflict  a  certain  and  ruinous  degree  of 
sufl^ring  on  every  individual  included  to 
the  landed  body ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
personal  advantage  of  the  several  men^ 
bers  of  the  community,  though  far  from 
problematical  in  the  end,  would  be  neither 
sodden,  nor  extensive.  These  circum- 
siaoces  plainly  point  at  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  to  be  oesis^etL  That  which  would 
go  farthest  to  meet  the  interests  of  both 
parties,  must  be  one  which  would  reduce 
the  loss  of  the  agriculturists  to  the  least 
amount,  by  the  slowness  of  its  operation, 
whilst  it  would  in  due  time  secure  to  the 
community  those  advantages  of  which 
they  cannot  be  justly  debarred  by  a  well- 
intentioned  government. 

A  duty  on  importation,  regulated  at 
first  by  the  present  cost  of  producing 
British  grain,  and  lessening  year  by  year, 
till  the  average  price  in  our  own  should 
exceed  that  in  foreign  markets  by  no 
more  than  would  compensate  the  owners 
of  land  for  the  tithe  and  other  agricultunil 
taxes — seems  likely  to  effect  this  object. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  several  plans,  by  which  the  principle  we 
hav«  just  arrived  at  may  be  put  in  force; 
our  object  has  chiefly  been  to  set  forth  an 
impartial  statement  of  the  mode  in  which 
certain  portions  of  the  community  are  af- 
fected by  the  existence  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  how  they  would  gain  or  lose  by  their 
repeal.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  procure 
admission  for  the  principle^  which  results. 
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as  it'seems  to  us,  from  the  foregoing  state* 
ment. 

For  the  agricultaral  interast,  fanners  as 
-well  as  landlords,  it  reduces  the  incon- 
Yenience  which  thev  anticipate  from  a 
change  in  the  Corn  Laws,  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount;  by  giving  time— the  on- 
ly remedy  which,  under  their  circum- 
stances, it  is  in  the  power  of  the  l^sla- 
ttire  to  afford.  But  let  them  not  suppose 
for  a  moment,  that  this  remedy,  however 
inadequate  to  save  them  harihless  in  the 
change,  is  an  altematiTe ;  and,  as  they  are 
apt  to  suppose,  the  worst  alternative  for 
their  interests: — there  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
remedy.  A  repeal  of  the  present  system 
would  compel  the  farmer  to  transfer  his 
capital,  and  the  landlord  to  reduce  his 
rents.  True;  but  a  continuance  of  it 
l¥Ould,  at  intervals,  do  no  less.  Their 
option  is  not  between  high  and  low 
prices :  low  prices  they  must  have  ;  and 
their  choice  is  restricted  to  a  moderate 
price  with  a  steady  market,  or  that  ruin- 
ous depression  which  results  from  the 
occasional  gluts  inseparable  from  a  restric- 
tive system.  This  is  an  alternative,  which 
•  seems  to  exclude  hesitation.  The  choice 
is  between  one  act  of  retrenchment  and  a 
'series  of  periodic  bankruptcies.  In  the 
^rst  case,  the  transition  from  monopoly 
prices  to  the  level  of  a  free  trade,  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  time.  We  know 
this  opinion  has  been  disputed.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  apprehension  of  what 
might  happen  on  an  opening  of  the 
ports,  would  probably  be  attended  by 
a  depression  in  price,  even  greater  than 
that  which  would  result  from  an  actual  im- 
portation. That  effect  might  undoubt- 
edly follow,  if  the  farmer  were  not  allow- 
ed tsuffidcni  time  to  make  the  necessary 
calculations,  and  to  adjust  his  capital,  ac- 
cording to  the  probable  average  of  future 
importation  prices.  It  will  scarcely  be 
denied,  that  the  time  for  a  total  repeal 
mighl  be  so  deferred,  as  to  prevent  even 
the  slightest  effect  upon  the  actual  price 
of  corn.  The  business  is  not  so  urgent, 
at  least,  if  our  speculations  be  correct— as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  giving  time 
to  any  extent  that  might  be  deemed  advis- 
able. If  it  were  possible  to  approach  so 
gradually  to  a  system  of  perfect  freedom, 
that  the  annual  loss  to  the  farmer,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  transfer  of  capital,  would 
be  balanced  by  his  annual  gam,  from  the 
concomitant  rise  in  the  profits  on  his  re- 
maining stock;  that  would  be  the  course 


which  a  wise  government  would  elect  to 
follow.  Such  a  plan,  it  is  true,  is  one  of 
mere  ideal  perfection.  But  we  may  ap- 
proximate to  what  we  cannot  -wholly  ac- 
complish. The  importation  of  foreign 
corn  may  be  regulated  with  a  view  to  i^ 
effect.  Prices  may  be  suffered  to  decline 
without  too  rapid  a  precipitancy  ;  ,advaii- 
tage  may  be  taken  of  any  aocideDt,  to 
break  the  fall— 4he  occurrence  of  a  glut, 
for  instance,  from  over-production,  might 
be  laid  hold  offer  the  purpose  of  aoceler* 
ating  the  consummation,  and  we  miglic 
thus,  perhaps,  accomplish  the  bmiiies 
without  any  very  serious  loss  to  any  pany. 
But  if  the  agricnitural  interests  are  en- 
titled to  (tme,  in  the  process  of  repealin;; 
the  Corn  Laws,  it  is  no  leas  expedient  in 
the  case  of  a  free  trade  in  com,  to  C9t»- 
blish  a  permaneni  counterpoise  agaiaat  the 
pressure  of  certain  taxes  on  the  soil,  audi 
as  tithes,  a  portion  of  the  poor  rctea,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  taxes.  It 
too  obvions  to  be  remarked,  that 
dities  in  importing  countries,  will  be  eold 
at  that  price  which  remanerates,  ooc  the 
home,  but  the  foreign  producer.  If  a  Po-* 
lish  farmer  could  sell  hia  wtieat  Id  liafk- 
Lane  at  40  shillings  a  quarter,  and  bo  re- 
straint were  impoMd  on  importetioa,  tKa 
English  farmer  must  be  oonteot  to  nail  bsa 
wheat  of  the  same  quality,  at  the 
price.  If  this  occurred  in  the 
course  of  things,  40  shillings  per 
would  be  the  lowest  nte  at  wb 
wheat  could  possibly  be  supplied  ;  end  as 
we  should  then  derive  from  the  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  the  greeCest 
of  production,  which  it  woold  be 
of  yielding,  no  cause  of  complaint  woeld 
exist,  either  on  the  part  of  the  coosuwiefi  or 
the  landlords — ^the  only  claeaea  whoae  in- 
terests are  permanently  affected  by  any  le- 
S'slative  regulation  about  the  conMnda. 
ut  English  com  would,  in  fiMt,  be  bioMli 
into  the  market  under  very  unfavoarwle 
circumstances  r  under  the  preaaoro  of  < 
which  probably  amount  together  to 
tenth  of  its  whole  value.  To 
with  the  Polish  exporter,  the  Bagliih  far- 
mer must  restrict  himself  to  the  entnwoam 
of  such  soils  as  would  enable  bin  to  pay 
tithes  and  the  rest  of  the  agriaih«al 
taxes,  and  atiH  sell  his  wheat  at  4Qi.  per 

Suarter.  This  would,  in  effiKt,  tnmkt 
le  burden  of  tha  tidie  and  agncvknl 
taxes  from  the  Bngliah  cooaumer  to  do 
landlord;  for  rent,  as  we  have  aeeo,  m* 
creases  and  declines  in  propoitioo  to  d» 
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or  oo&Uaction  of  cultiTatioD. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
lACtlng  duty  to  the  amount  proposed. 

Against  an  arrangement  holding  out 
such  adfantages  to  the  agricultural  classes, 
the  rest  of  the  community  would  have  no 
cause  to  complain ;  au  assertion  which  to 
those,  who  have  read  the  preceding  pag^ 
of  this  essay,  will  need  no  evidence. 
There  is,  however,  one  argument,  we 
think  a  fallacious  one,  although  frequently 
adduced  hy  (he  adversaries  of  the  Corn 
Laws  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons,  which 
deserves  some  notice  in  this  place.  It  is, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Corn  Laws  is,  or 
ought  to*  be,  a  bar  to  the  removal  of  re- 
striction on  other  branches  of  oar  foreign 
oommerce. 

«*  How  is  it  possible,"  says  Mr.  Maberly,  *<  that 
oar  maimfactttrers  should  long  be  able  to  contend 
with  the  mannfnctarets  supiuied  by  the  cheaper 
labour  of  the. continent,  while  the  high  duties  on 
imported  com  are  kept  at  their  present  standard  ? 
Ministen  should  have  pansed  before  they  ven- 
tured upon  adopting  their  new  regulations  in 
respect  of  our  trade  and  manufiictures.  They 
ahooldhave  consideiied  our  Com  Laws  in  tki  JInt 
ptme§,  before  they  took  any  other  steps  in  regard 
to  oar  commerce*." 

Now  iff  may  be  true  that  the  most  de- 
sirable point,  from  which  a  liberal  system 
of  trade  could  have  started,  would  have 
been  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ;  but  it  it 
not  true,  that  relaxations  in  other  branches 
of  oar  old  commercial  system  are  unsafe, 
during  the  continuance  of  these  laws ;  it 
is  Dot  necessarily  true,  that  because  la- 
boar  is  dear  in  England  as  compared  with 
other  countries  in  Europe,  that  those 
countries  should  be  able  to  compete  with 
us  in  manufactures.  This  aigument  is 
bailt  on  a  wrong  .notion  of  what  deter* 
mines  a  country  io  export.  Exportation 
takes  place  from  England  rather  than 
France,  not  because  wages  are  lower 
(for,  in  fact,  they  are  higher)  but  because 
the  whole  cost  of  the  exported  commo- 
dities in  England  is  less  than  their  whole 
cost  in  France.  Of  the  cost  of  production^ 
wages  are  only  a  part ;  by  those  who  in- 
siisi  upon  the  argument  we  are  disputing, 
they  seem  to  be  considered  as  the  whole. 
Suppose  that  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
given  article  labour  must  be  expended 
which  cost  901.  in  England,  and  861.  in 
France;  does  it  follow  that  the  United 
States  will  purchase  that  article  in  France? 
By  no  means;  for  if  the  rate  of  profit  in 
l^rance  should  be  1 M.  per  cent.,  while  it  is 
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only  0  per  cent  in  BngUmd,  the  Eng« 
lish  manufacturer  will  still  be  able  to 
undersell  his  French  competitor;  be- will 
be  able  to  sell  the  article  in  question  for 
901.,  whilst  the  Frenchman  cannot  pro- 
fitably export  it  for  less  than  1001.  So 
long,  in  fact,  as  the  English  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  sell  his  commodities  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  French,  so  long  will 
he  command  the  foreign  market :  for  the 
same  reason,  also,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  he  will  retain  his  supe- 
riority in  the  home  market. 

So  far,  indeed,  is  Mr.  Maberly*s  notion 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  rate  of  wages 
on  the  power  of  a  country  to  export  manu- 
factured goods  from  beine  correct,  that  it 
is  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  true  that  the 
high  rate  of  wages  in  England  is  the 
cause  of  a  low  rate  of  profit;  and  in  that 
respect,  undoubtedly,  high  wages  are  in- 
jurious to  the  manufacturer :  in  that  re- 
spect, also,  in  common  with  other  capita- 
lists, the  manufacturer  may  justly  com- 
plain of  the  Com  Laws.  But  low  profits, 
so  far  from  disabling  him  for  competing 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  have  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  eflect  It  is  by  the 
hwMu  of  his  profits — in  other  words  by 
the  high  wsges  of  English  labour — that 
our  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  un- 
dersell their  foreign  competitors  in  every 
market  in  the  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  manufactures 
in  which  this  country  principally  excels, 
are  chiefly  the  produce  of  machinery,  or, 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  political 
economists,  of  fixed  capital.  But  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  fixed  capital  is 
mainly  composed  of  pofits.  Not  to  em- 
barrass the  question,  we  will  suppose  it 
to  consist  of  profits  only.  Suppose,  then, 
that  a  French  and  English  manufacturer 
are  each  in  possession  of  a  machine  of  the 
value  of  kOOOl.  If  the  rate  of  profit  in 
France  be  15  per  cent,  the  cost,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  price  of  the  commodity 
produced  by  the  French  machine,  will  be 
1501.  If  the  rato  ef  profit  in  England 
be  only  9  per  cent,  the  price  of  the  Eng- 
lish article  will  be  901.  But  what  causes 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  Eng- 
lish article?  The  comparative  kwnen 
of  profits.  The  profits  of  fixed  capiul, 
however,  must  .correspond  with  the  gene- 
ral rate ;  and  the  regulator  of  the  gene- 
ral rate  of  profiu  is  the  cost  of.  labour. 
Profits  are  high  when  wages  are  low; 
and  low,  when  wages  are  high.     But  the 
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Ki^stt  rommodity,  as  we  have  seeni  ii    any  other  period,    To  tlio  mdocd  .oceq^ 


che^f  than  the  French,  because  profits 
m  £|ig1an4,  as  compared  with  profits  in 
Frtirfce,  are  low  ;  in  other  words,  because 
wkg^s  in  England  are  high. 
'  Ir  this  proposition  be  tme-r-<ind  in  our 
eyes  it  bears  t!ie  aspect  of  mathematical 
precision — the  existence  of  the  Corn  Law9 
afford  no  argument  in  favour  of  perpetu- 
ating the  restraints  on  other  branches  of 
trade  and  commerce. 
-  Having  pursued  the  subject  thus  ikr, 
we  are  now  more  able  to  judge  of  the 
fiitility  of  the  objection  to  a  further 
chartge  in  the  Corn  Laws,  which  is  found- 
ed on  the,  ufifitoess  of  the  tinne  — an 
ohjectipn  repeated  so  frequently  in  the 
course  of  last  yearns  debates^  as  to  render 
particular  citations  needless. 
'  If  we  ^ere  inclined  to  play  the  part  of 
advocates^  we  might  observe  chat  the 
gentlemen  who  oppow  alteration  now, 
on  account  of  the-  flourishiiig  condition 
of  agriculture^  were  the  same  who  de- 
wtumM  more 'ecMttplete  prohiMtiom  in 
tW  tete  per  Mis  o^  distrese.  Their  ar- 
gument,^ Uier«fo4^e^  goes  th»  length  of 
deinf  ndtng  a  perpetual  prohibitiorff.  W«e 
shodklv  however,  be  sorry  to  resort  to 
this*' dishonest  alrgnment  ad  hannnem; 
wV'WiU  'leave  Mr.  Gk>ooh  to'iiiatify  hie 
p^rsmittl  inconsistency,  and  aefeate  tho 


pieni,  the  repeal  would  be  auo^ ly  indifii^ 
cent;'  the  loss  woula  oe  ooa&ned  to thoie 
who  might  still  be  able  to  retain  tbeir 
occupations,  and  who  would  be  depriwed 
of  the  opportunity  of  retiievin^  their 
rtiined  forttmes.  But  is  tiie  poWio  ad- 
vantage an  Instiflicieni  set-bff  iq^aiin«t  sncJk 
an  interest  }—an  interest,  too,  conferiing 
nopermaocni  advantage,  bnl  whieb  wotM 
only  restore  the  fanner  to  the  okl-«lai«  of 
f^mporetry  prosperity  and  periodical  lost 
To  us,  we  confess,  this  appears  the  **  afr> 
(*  ceptable  time  ;*'  aKhoogh  mm  are  far 
from  aTerse  to  begf n  a  sytteni  of  npuA 
at  a  pertt>d  of  prosperity.  Is  tbat  case 
we  have  only  to  observe  that  tlie  aoo&^r 
it  is  begun  the  better  ;  for  the  lugfaer  the 
rise  in-  agncultaral  pricea,  tftw  tnofoiw- 
practieable  will  such  a  systetn  become; 
the  mischief  will  attain  more  invetetacy, 
and  the  evils  which  follow  in  ita  isaia 
will  af>iiume  their  most  incurable  type* 

Entertaining  thcae  opiaions,  we  look 
with  anxious  coocv^rn.to  the  en&uiqg  de> 
liberations  in  parliainent.  ^ith  jn  ]b>* 
nistry  both  zealous  and  insimctad,  ami  m 
large  portion  of,  il^e  r^pe^table  elaascs 
well,  inclined  to  a  npqdificatiou.of  ihf 
Corn  L^s,  it  might  be  tbou^t .thai  ibew 
would  be  but  little  room  for  j^pprabea* 
sion.     Put  .p^ither  of  these. |vuijpa  asf 


qtiefction  on  its  merits;    A  change,  thea,  J  arbiters  i^  the  case,      'the  pow^  is  in 
must'be  Doromenced,  either  in  a  period  of  j  the  b^nds  of  thai  ])Arty.  who^  idwaaia^i 


distress  or  in  one  pf  proeperity.  If  in  a 
period  b€  divtress,  we  may  regard  the 
consequences  as  aflbctiog  two  seta  of 
agf^cultiirTste: -*>  those  who  are  driven 
fiK>tH'ifieir  oceupations,  and  those  whose 
)€Mes''fe4l  something  shoit  of  that  acme 
of'dfstrless,  and  who  afre  still  able  to  carry 
Oft  their  bptiness.  A  repeal  of  the  Com 
lifrws  at  such  ii  timo-^and  tbe  depression 
may  be  so-^reat  that  prices  would  sink  no 
tover  ev^en  from  their  tatalrepeal-r-would 
confirm  the  loss  of  both  parties ;  a  con« 
tin(miic«  of  those  laws,  would,  In  time, 
enable' the  occupiers  who  had  not  been 
driven  from  th^r  trade,  to  retrieve  their 
condition  in  a  great  degree ;  but  the  rest 
would  be  mined  past  redemption. 

What  ^s  said  of  the  occupiers,  is  also 
true  of  the  owners  of  land.  Now  it 
•eems  pest  questioning,  to  oor  minds,  that 
a  Juncture  like  that  we  have  described, 
affords  the  best  possible  opportunity  for 
a  repeal.  In  the  first  pUce^  (b^  repeal 
might bO' complete;  in  tne  next,  the  rv- 
fnMobk  misdrief  would  ht(  lees  th4n  at 


is  unfortuo^tely  so  qppoaed  to  tbatof  ^ 
commux^Ity-^althou^,  if  not  coa«darttt 
in  a  bare  pecuniary^  l^t,  it  ia  leaa  o^ 
posed  than  might  at  first  pyyear-  eai4 
however  we  may  rely  oq,  tba  enlijjhtifpoi 
int^rity  o/  « ^portipi^  pf  that  bo^|»  «« 
find  littW  to  hope  lor  in  tbe  mafi&> 

We. judge  from  the  principlai  ofbuatta 
nature ;  Gro^i,  their  habitual  .ooodacta 
from  their  confesaions ;  from  their  thraata« 
'*  The  jgneo  of  landed  property/*  .s^|4 
Lord  Enniskillen,;  "  ought  to  atand  hf 
''  one  another.  If  they  do  no^  Ike  ao- 
<^  Died  injeresi  mW  OTerwhelm  tfaca^i*" 
as  if  this  w.ere  a  civil  war  batweep  tW 
partisans  of  high  profits  «Ad  lugjI^MoM^ 
and  the  only  question  for  tbe  kgislatnre^ 
were  to  secure  a  victory  for  1^  laodel 
ioterest!  This  sentiment  was  rapoMedly 
expressed  in  many  apeediQ^  opot  of 
which,  we  are  ha^py  U>  obesrva^  .fvn 
not  distinguishedt  eitbfc  .ior  iWr  latnwgf 
medt»  9r  the  repuution  of  their 
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But  this  monstrous  ground  has  been  taken 
by  on«  indJTidual  of  grave  character  and 
eminent  legal  attainments,  whose  opi- 
nions it  is  impossible  to  slight  and  absurd 
to  ridicule.  We  speak  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Ix>rd  Redeadale. 

**  The  coBtftitntioB  of  this  conntry/'  he  says, 
**■  18  fomded  upon,  and  caa  nererbe  safely  ■«> 
yatated  from,  the  landed  iaienst.  To  talk, 
Cherafore,  of  a  free  trade  In  com,  is  at  once  absurd 
and  dangerous.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  free 
trade  caa  ever  exist  consistently  with  the  safety 

and  prosperity  of  the   kingdom.  •'* 

Any  measure  would  be  objectionable  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  corn-trade  of 
England  upon  the  same  ^ting  as  that  of  any  fo- 
veiga  cooatiy.  To  do  this  wotdd  be  to  adopt 
a  false  and  dangerons  policy,  sad  one  which  is 
•oppoied  to  tbo  Baundest  maiims  of  natioDal  eco- 
nomy. The  land  if  the  foundation  of  all  our 
wealdi,  and  irom  it  erery  other  description  of 
advantage  flows.  This  has  been  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  all  oar  old  writeis  on  political  ecoaomy, 
.and  experience  has  proved  tlmt  they  were  not 
jmstakcn*/' 

What  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  this 
«xtnct^  ^ith  regard  to  the  roan,  is  the 
strange  contrast  it  presents  with  his 
judgments  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery 
— the  contrast  between  strength  and  weak- 
ness, knowledge  and  ignorance,  and  each 
equally  profound — the  miracle  of  hearing 
fiom  the  same  lips  aoute  and  lucid  argu- 
ment, and  the  babbliug  anilities  which 
the  reader  has  just  perused.  What  is 
chiefly  to  be  noticed  in  the  opinions — 
Slid  with  them  we  have  most  concerq — 
15  the  new  light  which  Lord  Redesdale 
has  thrown  on  the  theory  of  the  British 
Constitution.  The  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment he  has  found  in  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy :  the  fact  has  been  long  suspected, 
but  it  required  the  oak  and  triple  brass 
round  the  breast  of  this  noble  lawyer 
to  avow  the  system  in  terms,  and  stamp 
it  with  his  public  sanction.  This  busy 
meddling  period  is  an  ill  time  for  such 
candid  disclosures.  Not  to  mention  the 
mass  of  temporary  taxation  incurred,  ip 
defence  of  '*  the  mixed  government,"  we 
have  now  a  second  permanent  prop  in  the 
abape  of  another  corn-tax.  The  people 
have  long"  murmured  against  the  tithe; 
they  are  consoled  with  the  prospect  of  a 
perpetual  cornea w.  Such  is  the  account : 

Per  Ann. 

Tithe  (say)        •     .     -     .  £  5,000,000 


Com  laws  (say) 

Total  yearly  charge  for  the 
benefits  of  a  constitu- 
tional clergy  and  landed 


15,000,000 
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This  will  never  bear  investigation.  Men 
will  sufibr  any  finite  evils,  rather  than  in- 
cur the  hazard  or  inflict  the  misery  of 
shaking  them  at  once  from  their  shoul- 
ders ;  but  perpetuity  is  an  element  in 
pain,  which  makes  even  ^'  the  wise  man 
'*  mad."  We  harbour  no  inveteracy  agai  nst 
the  landed  gentry ;  we  have  no  hostile 
feelings  against  any  class  or  party :  we 
wish  to  see  all  pro^r  without  sacrificing 
any  single  interest  Any  relief  which 
may  be  afforded  to  the  landlords,  con- 
sistently with  the  general  good— and  we 
have  shewn  how  great  the  measure  of  that 
relief  may  be — we  are  heartily  willing  to 
concede.  But  when  they  attempt  to 
justify  the  peculiar  privileges,  which  their 
power  has  enabled  them  to  usurp,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  advising  them — and  it  is 
an  act  not  of  enmity  but  friendship— to 
be  wise  in  time. 


gwitry ^20,000,000 
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Countrjf  Banks. 

A  PBTiTioM,  presented  by  Mr.  Humef 
on  behalf  of  a  Aii.  Jones,  complaining  of 
the  misoondod  of  a  country  banker  in  re- 
fusing to  cash  his  five  pound  notes,  pro- 
duced a  short  discussion  on  the  currency. 
This  debate  is  worthy  of  notice,  both  as 
indicating  the  state  of  the  political  econo- 
my of  parliament,  and  in  consequence  of 
an  intimation  from  several  members  that 
tbey  intended  to  move  the  subject  in 
the  ensuing  session. 

To  these  members  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing concise  reflections. 

We  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  ob- 
serving that,  when  a  thing  is  to  be  bought, 
it  cannot  be  bought  too  cheap.  If,  for 
instance,  of  two  media  of  circulation,  gold 
and  paper  (for  we  will  keep  the  silver  out 
of  view),  the  prime  cost  of  one  be  twenty 
million,  and  of  the  other  but  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds,  no  man,  who  can  *'  count 
ten  upon  his  fingers,"  will  as  far  as  coii 
is  concerned,  elect  the  gold  in  preference 
to  the  paper.  Now,  if  the  manufacture 
of  a  paper  note  be  estimated  at  so  high  a 
price  as  3d.  a  paper  currency  might  still 
be  had  for  one-eitfhtieth  of  the  cost  of  a 
gold  one.  That  peing  the  case,  we  must 
hear  something  much  more  decisive  than 
any  hon.  .gentleman  has  been  able  to 
borrow  from  Mr.  Cobbett,  before  we  can 
abandon  our  maxim,  in  favour  of  a  me- 
tallic currency. 

Suppose*  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  circulation    of  the   countcy    to   be 
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^jt^'^^ltiy'^c^W  meial— Wbibh  brings 
tf^V^^*  WrthiT  case. 
^^^*PSyrk'iTe'iold  by  Mr.  Hume  and 
olWfs',  that  the  quantity  of  country  paper 
h  ^0  ^eat,  that  "  no  gold  can  be  got  in 
•'  the  country**  at  all.  So  much  the  better. 
Who  wants  it?  Of  what  use  is  it  ?  How 
should  we  be  the  better  if  we  had  it? 
We  know  of  but  one  case  worth  mention- 
ft)g,  i  n  which  gold  can  be  preferable  to  Bank 
fr'aper  *  and  that  is^  when  the  issuers  of 
paper  become  so  blind  to  the  suggestions 
of  interest,  as  to  send  it  forth  in  too  great 
abut«dance.  When  a  sovereign,  worth 
^fds.,''can'  be  had  at  the  Bank  for  a  note 
which  may  be  got  for  18s. — when  the 
papB/t  is  too  abundant  by  one-tenth,  a 
sovereign  is  better  than  a  note  by  2s. 
exactly. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  dis- 
fernttisfaction  with  the  Establishment  of 
♦•  The  G<)vemor  and  Company  of  the 
BttAi  of  En^latid  ;'*  we  are  also  anxious 
(hat  dur  remarks  may  not  be  misconstrued 
|Ato  ah  apjiroval  of  the  system  of  Country 
thiik4.  It  has  not  been  our  business,  on 
rhh*'  occasion^  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
dihiBf  ststefn;  biit  to  ascertain  the  pohcy 
by'n'bfcn  things,  as  they  are,  may  be  ren- 
d(?rel  VnoM!  conducive  to  the  public  service. 
^'  Iflill  tynljf •  J!>oint  tiemaining  to  be  no- 
{rc^d;  is  Ldi'd  Folkestone's  dismal  ac- 
Vkitit^  thehiUitA^  expense,  and  dila- 
tCr^tiesli  Cf  the  legal  process,  which  the 
fi6Tdfer  of  ft  country  note  must  have  re- 
ifilbUjrse  tb,  tt>  get  it  cashed  by  a  refractory 
t^hker.  Summary  pVocess,  as  we  have 
lOreWn  i^lsewhere,  is  by  no  means  un- 
f^aliiiable  to  onr  taste;  but  in  exposing 
th<^  dtlRccthiet  of  exchanging  a  note  for  a 
sbVfereIgn,'  Lord  Folkestone  has  only 
^^scribed  the  t>bstacles  which  ]ie  in  the 
HVay  of  jostrce,  whenever  and  for  what- 
e^r  bmse  it  n  tought  for  in  an  action 
MtfeW.    " 


.  *Fhe  foregoing  remarks  were  written 
l*«>ftly  nffw  the  debate  took  place,  ttt 
%^ich  they  are  appended. 
^  We^  have  lately  witnessed  a  series  of 
^kiltfres  amongst  the  London  and  country 
ImnkerS,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
modified  the  opinion  expressed  above'.  A 
inbment's  '  consideration,  however,  will 
t*f*>W,-  Ithat  the  circumstances  were  in  no 
dk^^nm  ^teufoted  to  alTect  our  previous 
•pimob;    and  Were,  in  fact,  altogether 


uncoDneeicdnridi4be%ioiild^iip4n  which 
it  had  bcea  formed.  The  lata  iiihwee 
prove,  and  prove  beyond  all  doubt,  thai 
the  system  of  country  banking  in  Bogfaind 
is  essentially  bad.  We  are  so  (kr  froin 
denying  this,  that  we  not  only  caationed 
the  reader  asainst  misinterpreting  our  m* 
marks  on  the  impolicy  of  compelliag 
country  bankers  to  pay  their  notes  in 
gold,  so  long  as  we  should  possess  a  ton- 
vertible  Bank  of  England  paper,  into  aa 
approval,  of  that  system ;  but  it  ha^  met 
the  constant  reprobation  of  those  emia^l 
writers  whose  opinions  form  the  baaii  of 
most  of  the  economical  reasooingB  ia  thm 
present  work. 

It  was  not,  however,  oar  business  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  that  ayatem.    W« 
contended,  and  still  contend,  that  so  lo9g 
as  Bank  paper  shall  remain  on  ita  preneai 
footing,  the  holder  of  the  country  note 
will  be  armed  with  no  additional  secnricy 
by  a  liability  on  the  part  of  the  country 
banker  to  pay  in  gold,  nor  will  the  public 
be  protected  against  the  over*iaiutea  of 
provinci^.!  notes ^  whilst  a  large  portion  of 
the  general  capital  must  rei»nio  inert  in 
the  shape  of  the  precious  metal.     There 
was  nothing  in  the  late  occurrencee  to 
disprove  this  proposition.     Tboea  who 
held  the  notes  of  qountry  bankecs  8q»- 
pected  of  insolvency,  were  well  ealisfied 
if  they  could  get  Bank  paper  in  axchnnfc, 
and  never  dreamed  of  asking  for  gokL-^ 
The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  pnseed 
as  currently  during  the  time  of  Use  pnnic 
aa  gold  or  silver,  and  experienced  an  loan 
of  confidence.  These  events,  therefore,  rnt^j 
prove  the  insecurity  of  allowing  ao  Ui^ 
a  portion  of  the  currently  to  be  supplied 
by  individuals,  or  small  comfmnies,  ooo- 
sistijig  of  at  most  five  partners  ;  but  they 
leave  the  question  as  to  the  inutility  oC 
compelling  country   bankers  to  pny  aa 
gold  altogether   untouched.      We   ana^ 
therefore,  nothing  in  those 
which  should  induce  lu  to  nher  a 
line  of  what  we  have  advnnoad 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Hume's  petition 
'.Having  touched,  upon  this  subjects  «• 
may  conclude  by  OKpressing  a  ho^  iImi 
the  late  distresses  will  be  duly  appliei 
for  t  he  purpose  .of  exposii^  tbe  enona 
evils,  resulting  from  the  monopoly  of 
Bank.of  England.  So  long  ae  thai 
poly  ehall  exist,  it  is  impossible  to 
any  elfe^tiire  chonge  in  the  ayatent  of  {»»• 
vincial  oanking* 
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'     Joint  Sioet  Oai^pam», 

'"I.  A  tRADK,  or  a  particalar  trading 
Enterprise,  may  be  of  such  a  nature,  that 
a  solitary  iadiTidtsal,  or  a  few  tndlviduali 
in  partnership,  would  not,  probably, 
undertake  it,  or  would  not  undertake  and 
condoct  it  with  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage to  the  community  at  large.  For, 
first,  it  might  be  physically  impossible  to 
carry  it  on,  without  a  larger  capital  tban  a 
itolitary  individual,  or  a  small  body  of 
ihdWidnals, '  can  commonly  command. 
Secondly,  a  capital  embarked  in  it  might 
be  put  to  unusual  hazard.  Thirdly,  the 
retnin  to  an  extensive  capital  would  be 
proportionally,  as  well  as  absolutely ,  larger 
tlian  the  return  to  a  moderate  or  a  small 
6n« :  in  other  words,  the  commodity  or 
service,  to  be  produced  or  rendered,  might 
be  provided,  with  an  extensive  capital,  at 
c  smaller  cost.  On  the  first  and  second 
of  these  suppositions,  the  trade  or  enter- 
pfise,  though  certainly  or  probably  advan- 
tageous to  th^  community,  would  hardly 
be  undertaken  by  a  solitary  individual,  or 
6y  t  fbw  individuals  in  partnership.  On 
^be  last,  individuals  would  engage  in  the 
trade,  singly,  or  In  limited  partnerships 
fiinlm  it  were  likely  that  they  would  be 
eacbuntered  in  the  market  by  more  exten- 
sive associMions) ;  but  they  would  not 
ikwdertake  and  conduct  it  with  the  greatest 
poS!lfb)e  advantage  to  the  community  at 
large. 

•  On  any  of  these  supposidons,  the 
entitblii^ent  of  large  trading  associations 
(call  them  extensive  partnerships,  or  call 
tbem  joint  stock  companies)  would  be  ad- 
vantageous t6  the  public.  On  the  first  or  se* 
^OBdsupposition,the  cbnnnodity  or  service 
would  not  be  provided  at  all,  by  any  but 
jcritit  stock  companies.    On  the  lost  sup- 

Csitiott,  it  would  not  be  provided  by  any 
t  joint  stock  companies,  at  the  smallest 
possible  tsost,  and  for  the  smallest  possible 
|yrioe« 

'I!.  1.  The  extent  to  which  joint  stodc 
eMnpaaies  will  be  establislxed,  must  be 
more  ^r  less  afieeted  by  the  law  of  part- 
liersfiip;  especislty  by  that  portibn  of  it, 
tl'lilch  i^rds  the  obligation  of  the  indi- 
vidual'partner  to  satisfy  the  obligations  of 
ikt  body.  By  (he  general  liiw  of  partner- 
ilfip  which  obtoins  in  Eiljglanct,  etery 
pAitner  is  liable  for  all  the  debts  and  en- 
gagtNi«ents  df  the'  body,  not  only  to  the 
eslcuit  of  hk*  interest  ifQ  this  Joint  stock, 
but  also  to  the  whole  extent^f  his  sepamte 
property.     As  between  the  partners  them- 


selve«ii  the  e^^nt  to ,  which  ^1|>  iip\ift9 
is  limited  by  express  ^gr^emeqty,  Q^tt>y  ^^ 
contract  w|iid), the  reUtion.implieSa  ..^ut 
as  between, himself  and  sUaogerPi  t(x.^^ 
the  .society,  each  of  the  partners  is  liable 
without  limitatioor  unl^sa  they  be  ^Xiag^in 
ed  by  privilege  from  t}ie  obligation.  |i«f 
posed  by  the  Taw.   A  privilc^  e^empt^ng 
the  partners  from  this  general  obligation/ 
may  be  granted  by  the  supreme,  or,  by  n> 
subordinate,  legislature ;   by  Parliaoc^ent 
or  by  the  Crown.    If  a  partnership  be 
incorporated  by  charter,  each  part^^r  f s 
merely  liable  to  the  exlenV^f  his  .atii^re  PF 
interest  in  the  stock  of  the  society..    jSuoti^ 
at  least,  was  the  necessary  conseq/uepce  |q| 
a  charter  of  incorporation,  before  the  do^f) 
of  the  last  session   of  Parliament^    ^t 
present,  the  Crown  is  empowered  tp  gfapt 
charters  of  iiicoiporation>  by.  which,  ithe 
members  of  the  corporals  bodies  may.  )^ 
made  individually  liable,  to  Jmph  ^^fifntf 
and  subject  to  mtch  reguiationM  and  retirif^ 
tioru  as  the  Crown  (ot  rather,  the  aidvisem 
of  the  Crown)  may  deem  expediei^t  K  ,  If 
a  partnership   be  privileged  by  Act  ^f 
parliament,  the  extent  to  which  the  pactt 
ners'are  made  individually  liable,  dependst 
of  course,  upon  the  discretion  of  the. legist 
lature.    It  mav  be  made  a  corporation 
strictly  so  called;  and  then  each  member  is 
merely  liable  to  the  extent  of  hiaint^f^BSf 
in  the  corporate  property:  orbeimcsimptf 
relieved  from  certain  technical  difipuUiajf, 
wliich  would  otherwise  lie  in  its  way^  whe^ 
it  attempted  to  recoverits  debts,  it  may.  b^ 
left  subject,  in  all  other  respeots,  to  the 
obligatiops  imposed  upon  parti^efs^  tiy 
the  general  law  of  partnership.  '  Suchy 
it  would  seem,  is  the  amount  of  the  pri<^ 
vilege,  when  a  company  jsi  merely  ein- 
powered  to  sue  by  some  officer,  or  servant* 
,  9.  In  France,  anonymous  partnerships 
(which  closely  resemble  such  of  our  trad* 
ing  companies  as  are  corporations,  ^ri^tly 
so  called)   are  not  legally    constitulted, 
unless    their  establishment   be  specially 
authorized  ,by  the.  King,    But  ti:a4lng 
partnershiips   may  be  coastituted,  either 
en  nom  eoUectif^  or  en  comiNonrfi^e,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  interested  pactiesv'  A 
partnership  is  denofiinated  a  partAeisbij^ 
en  nom  ooUevtiff  whea  every  partner,  i^ 
between  himself  and  strangers',  tq  the 
society,  is  liab/e  without  limitation  for 
all  its  debts  and  engagements.    It  lakes 
the  name  of  a  partnership  en  o9mmandiUf 
when  it  subsists  between  one  or 

•  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  91,  get.  $. 
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INfftnera  liable  without  Utnilation  (oatoetfa 
retponBabkn  ei  mdidaireB)^  and  one  or 
inore  partoere  liable  to  a  limited  extent 
(twiinumdUaire9  on  tusocih  cncamman- 
diU).  If  tbere  be  tnore  than  one  pirtner 
liable  witboot  limitation,  tbe  partoeipabip^ 
is,  at  one  and  tb^  d^me  time,  a  partner- 
ship  en  vlom  colleol^^  aft  to  the  two  or 
more  who  are  so  liable,  and  a  partnership 
en  ctmmdndiUt  as  lo  those  whose  liability 
is  qualified. 

A  ttrnimanldUairef  or  partner  en  eom*^ 
mandUe^  ifl  not  liable  10  creditors  or 
mher  dattnants  npon  the  society,  beyond 
the  amenM  of  the  capital  whi(4  he  has 
*  tontribnted,  or  engaged  to  contribute,  to 
the  joidt  atodu  On  the  other  hand,  be 
is  prohibited  from  acting  for  the  partner- 
ship ill  its  deaAjvgs  wHh  thh^  persons* 
lis  r^ade  or  business  if  exdusirely  con* 
ducted,  in  tlie  name  or  ntfines,  and  by^ 
or  <ttnder  the  control  of,  one  or  more  of 
the  partners,  who  «ffe  liabfo  without  iimi- 
talioli.  The  6ame  of  a  caminanditaire 
is  not  permitted  te  atppear  in  the  name  or 
firm  ot  the  society ;  and  if  he  engage  or 
intermeddle  in  any  dealing  with  slrangera^ 
either  in  his  eharaeter  of  partner,  or  ae 
agent  of  the  partners  who  aw  liable 
without  limitation,  he  instantly  loses  his 
immunity,  and  is  tbeneeforlii  responsible, 
to  the  takne  unlimited  extent,  for  the 
partnership  debts  and  engagements. 

We  have  seen  that  is  oommonctilocre  is 

prohibited  from  acting  for  the  partnership 

ip  its  dealings  with  third  persons,     it 

would  also  appear^  that  he  is  not  directly 

liable  to  any  tnird  person  having  a  claim 

up6n  the  society,  even  to  the  extent  of 

the  capital  whie^  by  contract  with  the 

partner  responsible  in  mdido^  he  -engiigad 

to  oonlribule  to  the  jo^at  stodc.    The 

debts  and  engagements  of  the  partnership 

sire  exclusively  contracted  bw  or  in  the 

name  of  the  partner  resjpooiible  in  mdidoj 

and  so  long  as  he  is  solvent,  the  creditors 

c^  other  daimaots  upon  it  must  look  to 

hitn  alone  for  satisfaction.     If  the  oom- 

kn&nditaire  has  not  advanced  the  capital 

which  he  engaged  to  contribute^  be  may 

be,  compelledtp  advance  it  by  th^  partner 

responsible  in  ntjido,  and  may  thus  indi- 

ieiti\y  satisfy  the  partnership  obligations. 

l^at^/dirtfcfly,  the  creditors  or  other  claim*. 

ants  have  no  remedy  against  hfm..  unless 

the  jpartqer.  r^onsible  tn.soluio  become. 

bankrupt ;  oa    Whidh    eveht,    the  joint  I 


(subject  to  such  prior  claims  as  his  teiM- 
rate  creditors  may  have  upon  it)  are 
applied  in  satisfaction  of  the  partoershir 
ooligations,  so  far  as  they  are  required 
for  ihe  purpose,  or  will  extend  to  anawer 
it.  Now,  on  that  event,  the  joint  stock, 
together  with  the  separate  estate  appli- 
cable to  the  purpose,  may  be,  and  pro- 
bably wi^l  be,  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
obligations  of  the  society.  In  this  case, 
if  the  oommandiiaire  has  advanced  the 
capital  which  he  engaged  to  contribute, 
and  has  not  taken  money  or  money ^a 
Worth  from  the  joint  stock,  the  whole  of 
that  capital,  ad  forming  a  part  of  that 
stocls,  is  applied  in  liquidation  of  those 
obligations ;  but  there  his  liability  ends. 
In  the  same  case,  if  he  has  not  advanced 
capital  in  pursuance  of  his  engagement, 
or  has  taken  money  or  raoney^s  worthy  he 
is  a  debtor  to  the  joint  stock,  to  the 
whole  extent  c(f  what  he  has  taken,  and 
of  what  he  has  failed  to  advance;  and 
the  assignees  in  bankruptcy,  or  such  other 
persons  as  represent  the  claimants  upon 
the  partnership,  may  proceed  against  him 
for  this  debt,  as  against  any  other  debtor 
to  the  partnership  estate.  We  hara  pre- 
sumed that  he  is  liable  to  aocoaot  for 
whatever  he  has  taken  from  the  joint 
itock,  even  aft  his  share  of  foregone 
profits;  for  he  is  obliged  to  bear  the 
losses  of  the  paitnerthip,  to  the  extent 
of  the  capital,  which  he  has  contribnted, 
or  is  bov^nd  to  contribute  (jwm^it  ota- 
eurrence  desfondt  tm^Q  a  mis  ou  Stt  mgitre 
dant  la  $ocieU)  :  the  terms  of  which  ob- 
ligation would  not,  it  should  seem,  be 
Satisfied,  if  he  were  not  compellable  to 
refund.«-It  may  happen  that  the  jo:nt 
stock,  together  with  the  separate  estate, 
applicable  to  the  purpose,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  obligations  of  the 
sodety.  In  that  case,  the  paHnM-  m 
ixmiman(ft(e  (who  is  a  creditor  of  the 
partner  responsible  m  woHde^  thongh  a 
debtor  to  the  creditors  of  the  partner- 
ship) may  resort  to  the  joint  stock  and 
tbe  operate  estate,  for  whatever  was  due 
to  him  at  the  bankruptcy,  or  the  aaeigoees 
have  obliged  him  to  pay :  but  not  in  com- 
petition with  creditors  who  are  not  also 
partners.  In  fivour  of  their  paramount 
claims,  he  is  excluded  from  the  fund,  till 
th^are  siitisfied  to  the  uttermost  brihiog. 
Fhialfy,  the  formation  of  the  partner- 
ship must  be 'evidenced  by  inatrument  in 


stock  (including^ the  debts  due  to  Jt)  #nd|  writing;  and  an  extract  of  that 

^  Separate  estate  of  the  Wkcupt^^^^^  (aoataiaiBg,  anoafsf  tiwf  ihii%st 
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the  name  or  names  of  the  partner  or  part- 
ners responsible  in  so2t<2o,  and  the  snm  to- 
tal of  the  capitals  contributed  or  to  be 
contributed  en  commandite)  must  in^me- 
diately  be  inserted  in  a  public  register, 
and  posted  up  for  a  certain  period  there- 
after in  a  place  of  common  resort  *.-^It 
appears '  to  us,  that  the  security  of  the 
clafmantp  upon  the  partnership  would  be 
more  complete,  and  (hat  it  would  inspire 
more  confidence  into  such  third  persons 
as  it  might  seek  to  deal  with,  if  the  names 
of  the  cfymmanditaireBf  and  the  extent  to 
which  each  was  hable,  were  also  denoted 
hy  the  extract. 

III.  1.  Though  the  formal  constitution 
of  a  joint  stock  company  may  invest  the 
body  of  its  members  with  powers  of  su- 
perintendence and  control,  in  practice 
they  are  inevitably  passive.  They  contri- 
bute capital,  and  receive  accruing  profit^, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests ; 
but  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  is  aban- 
doned to  a  few  of  the  partners,  or  dele- 
gated to  hired  agents*  These  acting 
partners,  or  agents,  represent  the  com- 
pany in  its  dealings  witn  strangers ;  apd 
each  of  its  members  is  liable,  to  a  limited 
br  unlimited  extent^  for  the  debts  and  en- 
gagements which  they  may  contract  on  its 
behalf.  The  company,  or  the  great  and 
passive  majority  of  its  members,  must 
trust  to  their  honesty  and  discretion ;  for 
there  is  Tittle  security,  besides,  that  they 
Witt  not  abuse  their  power  of  binding 
th^ir  constituents.  If  a  member  of  the 
constituent  bddy  be  liable  without  limita- 
tion, *  every  acre  that  he  owns,  and  every 
'^  shilling  that  he  is  worth,'  are  staked 
tipon  the  conduct  of  bis  representatives. 
Ife  is  responsible  to  that  formidable  ex- 
tent, for  debts  and  engagements  which 
may  be  contracted  without  his  approba- 
tion. The  claimants  may  resort  to  Kim 
for  satisfaction  of  their  demands;  and 
though  each  of  his  partners  be  liable 
for  a  proportion  of  the  loss,  he  may, 
pradticatly,  be  unable  to  obtain  the  oon- 
tt-Tbntibns  to  which  he  is  legally  entitled. 

The  rule,  therefore,  of  the  English 
law,  must  sometimes  prevent  undertakings 
ivhich  would  benefit  the  adventurers  and 
tile  public.  The  prospect  pf  unlimited 
liability  for  obligations  contracted  by 
others,  is  enough  to  discourage  a  cautiotM 
rnah  from  adventuring  jo  a  Joint  enter- 

*  See*  bn  Ctfiy  CtH/a,  uvee  N^n  et  Tmkit,  par 
J.  U.  Siny  <«  Paris^  l&IO),  fp.  Uli^tl^,  liM>, 


prise.  The  projeqt  may  be  welt  Tmagin- 
ed,  welt  considered,  and  likely  to  sao- 
ceed :  but  still  he  might  lose  his  alT  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  managers ;  and  th^ 
merest  chance  of  incurring  this  fearful 
evil,  outweighs  the  probabrh'ty  of  gain. 
Compared  with  this  rule  of  the  existing 
law,  the  mysterious  terrors  of  the  unin- 
telligible Bubble  Act  were  a  feeble  ob- 
stacle to  the  establishment  of  joint  stock 
companfes.  Any  man  will  see  that  such 
is  the  tendency  of  the  nile,  if  he  look  to 
the  common  course  of  human  aflfliirs,  in- 
stead of  attending  exclusively  to  the  in- 
cidents of  the  passing  hour. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  hereafter,  we  strongly  incline 
to  think  that  the  rule  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  siich  a  change  should  be  made 
in  the  general  law  of  partnership,  as 
would  enable  partners  to  limit  thefr  lia- 
bility to  creditors,  without  the  special 
sanction  of  parliament  or  the  Crpwh. 

The  admission  of  partnerships  en  com'" 
mariditef  is  the  ^pecmc  change  which  we 
venture  to  suggest ;  and  that,  for  reasons 
which  will  also  appear  in  the  sequel. 

A  joint  stock  company  constituted  en 
comrnandile,  would  consist  of  a  partner, 
or  of  a  few  partners,  acting  and  respon- 
sible 171  solido,  and  of  a  numerous  boav  of 
partnett  who  contributed  capital  merely, 
and  were  liable  to  a  limited  extent.  Thifs 
acting  partner,  or  partners,,  would  manage 
the  trade,  of  enterprisis,  at  his  or  their 
discretion,  accounting  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  for  the  application  of  the  part^- 
nership  funds,  and  distributing  accruing 
profits  in  the  proportions  and  inanner 
agreed  upon. 

3.  If  the  rule  of  the  Law  of  Partner^ 
ship  sometimes  prevents  undertakings 
which  would  beneiSt  the  adveptprers  apd 
the  public;  if  the  evH  be  corrected,  inv- 
perfectly,  by  the  special  and  pccasioni^ 
interference  of  Parliament  or  the  Crowr^  ^ 
and  if  the  change  which  we  have  ventured 
to  suggest  would  not  be  followed  by 
greater  or  equal  evil,  the  expediency  of 
the  change  is  proved.  The  first  pf  tl)esp 
propositions  may  be  assumed.  Tbc  se- 
cond and  the  third  we  shall  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  ar- 
gument. In  our  attempt  to  demonstratu 
the  last,  we  shall  endeavour  to  establish 
the  following  subordinate  propositions, 
though  not  precisely  in  the  fqllowipj^ 
order. 

The  persons  whose  interests,  might  be 
iifTected  by  the  change,  may  beclussed  thus: 
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.^  ieoiben,  or  persops  tbinkin^  to  become 
Wibber^y  of  joint  ^ock  companies  t  soli- 
i»ry  Ytaders  or  Hmited  partoersbipe,  rivals 
t^  sucb  companies  in  trade :  cteditors  of 
pltrtnenhips  constituted  en  commandUe : 
the  commnnity  at  large.     We  sball  ac- 
<:ordthg1y  endeavour  to  estabtisb, — ^That 
though  the  rule  were  abolished,  and  the 
discouragement  whicb  it  holds  out  were 
withdrawn,  persons  thinking  to  adventure 
in  extensive  joint  enterprises  would  not 
Engage  in  enterprises  not  advantageous  to 
ihemseWes :  More  briefly,  that  the  rule  is 
.unnecessary  as  a  check  upon  improvident 
speculation  : — ^That  enterprises  advanta- 
geous to  the  adventurerst  arealsoadvanta- 
'geous  to  the  public ;  and  that  for  this, 
xoupled  with  the  preceding,  reason,  a 
change    removing     the    discouragement 
^Would  be  generally  useful :  —That  credi- 
^tors  of  companies  constituted  en  comnum- 
'4Ue  would  be  less,  or  not  more,  obnoxi- 
'ons  to  loss  and  disappointment  than  cre- 
ators of  companies  constituted  in  the  ordi- 
Viarv  manner : — That  though  the  rule  were 
abolished,  and  the  discouragement  were 
withdrawn,  joint  stock  companies  would 
not  be  set  ou  foot  in  opposition  to  solitary 
traders,  unless  they  could  provide  the 
'commodities  or  services  with  greater  ad- 
Vantage  to  the  community. 

Sucb  is  the  general  purport  of  the  en- 
suing argument ;  thougn  various  topics, 
which  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  an- 
liounce,  will  be  adverted  to  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  interpose 
the  following  caution.  If  the  rights  of 
strangers  stand  in  the  way  of  an  enter- 
prise, and  they  are  either  incompeteut  or 
unwilling  to  cede  those  rights,  the  enter- 
prise cannot  be  accomplished  without  spe- 
cial legislative  sanction.  For  instance,  a 
project  for  cutting  a  canal  may  require 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  traverse  the  lands  of  proprietors 
who  refuse  to  relinquish  their  property. 
To  enterprises  of  this  class,  the  enauiug 
argument  will  not  apply,  or  must  be  ap- 
phed  with  limitations.  We  shall  touch 
upon  sucb  enterprises  at  the  end  of  our 
essay  *  :  But,  in  the  meantime,  we  must 
be  considered  as  contemplating  trades  or 
'enterprises,  which  companies  can  carry  on 
without  special  sanction  (subject  to  the 
obligations  imposed  by  the  general  law). 

Witb  this  caution  we  proceed  :  eudea- 
▼oaring  to  establish,  in  the  next  section, 
that  the  rule  is  unnecessary  as  a  check 
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iippn  impn>iidapl .  spe<?nlatioo ;  ^mA-  iIm 
A  ohanee  remoYing  \he  discouragenmaW 
would  be  useful  to  the  commuiiiiy  at  lar^^ 
IV.  1.  Trading  wiib  a  (arge  capital  it 
subject  to  disadvantages,  certain  and  cQaf 
tingentyfrom  which  trading  wiUia  aoM 
capital  is  commonly  exempt,    loadditioa 
to  ihese  general  disadvantagea  of  trading 
with  a  large  capital,  trading  in  an  exten* 
sive  partnership  (whether  it  oa  conatuutad 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  en  commandiu^ 
or  as  a  corporate  company)  is  aubject  to 
disadvantages  of  its  own*     Tbe  aadivi> 
dual  who  trades  with  a  small  or  a  moder- 
ate capital,  is  not  constrained  to  limit  hi# 
attention  to  the  general  conduct  of  hla 
trade,  but  may  look  to  its  miautesi  deuila. 
The  individual  trading  witji  a  lai)(e  capi* 
tal«  must  abandon  details  to  the  directioo 
or  superintendance  of  servaot^ :  ihtf  pay- 
ment of  whose  wages  ia  a  great  and  cer- 
tain disadvantage;  who  may  be  booeal. 
skilful,  diligent  and  fnigiU,  but.to  whoso 
frauds,  or  miatakes,  or  negligence,  or  h»* 
bitual  disregard  of  si^ll  aavipgs,.lte  iiohp 
.noxious.     Tlie  large  details  of.  an  exten- 
sive joint  enterprise  roust  al^  b^.abanr 
doned  to  the  direction,  or  fiuperiuHfxidancp 
of  servants  and  the  members ;  or,  tbe  ma- 
jority of  the  members,  .of  the  joivit  atock 
company,  are  subject  moreo¥er  to  disad- 
vantages which  the  individual  trader  may 
avoid.     The  individual  trader,  though  be 
trade  with  a  large  capital,  may-  keep  the 

general  conduct  of  bis  trade  in  hia  own 
ands.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
extensive,  joint  enterprise  must  be  dt- 
legated  to  servants,  or  to  one  or  e 
few  of  the  partners ;  on  tbe  finl  ef 
which  supposition^  the  whole  coi»> 
pany,  and  on  the  second,  the  greet  eW 
passive  majority  of  ita  members,  ere  sub- 
ject to  the  disadvantage^  of  egaocy  aaa^ 
nagcment,  in  the  general,  as  well  eaia  the 
detailed,  conduct  of  th«r  eflOiirs. 

On  either  aupposition,  the  peraoiie  le 
whom  the  general  conduct  ia  deirgefcad 
must  be  rewarded  for  tbeir  aerfioee»  If 
they  be  hired  i^gents,  by  wages.  Jf  iHey 
be  acting  partners,  by  wagea,  under  that 
name;  or  by  what  cornea  to  tbe  eame 
thing,  larger  shares  in  the  pcofiie  of  ilia 
er.terprize,  tban  they  would  otberwiee  ee- 
ceive  up^n  the  capitals  which  tliey  oo»> 
tribute  to  the  joint  stock  Let  tbe€3oe»* 
pany  be  conatituted  ea  it  .maft  thia  dieed* 
vantagfs  is  inevitable.  The  coetiiiigeai 
disadvantage  which  ere  peculier  to 
ing  in  a  company  may  be 
by  its  coDstitu^on. 
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•  'Dettifig  aside  the  BingiiYainties  of  indi- 
vidtial  caa^s,  the  persons  to  wliom^lhe 
pvera]  conduct  is  delegated  ^ill'  proba- 
h\y  eoflduct  the  enterprise  with  moire  or  j 
lest  of  benvfit  to  the  company,  as  they  are 
more  or  less  fesponsible  for  its  debts  and 
engagements^  and  more  or  less  exempted 
from -the  intermeddling  of  their  principals 
or  copartners.     In  these  respects^  the  con- 
vtitntion  of  the  partnership  en  commcm- 
diiif  h  so  excellent^  that  if  the  adventurers 
in   any  extensive  enterprise  could  form 
themselves  into  a  company  at  their  oim 
discretion^  either  on  that  scheme,  or  in  the 
ordinary  tray,  or  on  the  model  of  a  trading 
corporation,  they  would  probably  pitch 
tipon  the  first  as  presenting  the  iewest  dis- 
advantages.    For  if  a  partnership  be  con- 
^atituted   en  commanditej  its  responsible 
ttembers  are  Imble  to  rtpditors  to  tbe 
lirbole  extent  of  their  meaiis ;  and,  unless 
<hey  become  bankrupt,  exclusively  liable. 
Con^eqtiently^  they  cannot  mismanage  the 
business  confided  to  thefr  care,  or  contract 
eiagageroents  unduly  on  the  partnership 
account|  without  greats  certain,  and  im- 
aiediate  evil  to  themselves.     But  if  the 
partnership  were  formed  on  the  model  of 
ffc  corporate  company,  these  actbg  mem- 
bers would  be   responsible  td  a  limited 
extent.     If  it  were  formed  in  (he  ordinary 
<tvRy,  creditors  could  resort,  dnrecdy  and 
Itidifierently,  either  to  these  acting  mem- 
ber:* Of  to  any  of  their  numerous  part- 
iien.     If,  tut^ead  of  conducting  the  en- 
terprise as   acting  members,   they  con- 
ducted it  as  hired  agents,  they  would  not 
be  liable  at  all,  or  would  be  liable,  in- 
directly, throQgh  a  contract  X6  indemnify 
Hietr   principals.      Wherefore,  speaking 
eomparatively,  the  evil  which  their  mis- 
management   might    bring    upon  them- 
selvtrs,   would  be  narrow,  uncertain,  or 
wmote. 

If  the  managers  were  liable  to  cre- 
ditors, exclusively  and  to  the  largest  ex- 
tent, their  partners  would  probably  lose 
by  interfbrtng  with  the  conduct  of  the  en- 
terprise. Having  taken  ibis  highest  secn- 
vity  for  diligence,  fidelity,  and  care,  the 
fffbyority  of'the  members  would  do  wisely, 
if  they  simply  obliged  their  deputies  to 
render  an  account  of  their  management, 
aiod  to  distribute  accruing  profits  in  the 
pt^epdrtions  and  manner  agreed  upon. 
Tbe>eiifterprlse  has  been  committed  to  the 
vaAsHg  partners  by  a  nufherousbo^ ;  hy 
^MAe  of  Ibie  body  thek  pf^tewfions  mtist 
h^m^hem  'ezamliied ;  ami  tlw  thancte^, 
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therefore,   are,  that  they  have  ,roaca  of 

appropriate  knowledge,  or,  in  some  w.ay 

or  other,  are  more  fitt^  to  conduct  U,  thf^i 

any  of  their  constituents.     Beside^  t|>e 

body,  or  any  select  portion  of  the  bo.^y 

(call  it  a  .Court  of  Directors,  Cocmiqp,e, 

or  what  not),  can  only  interfere  by  6is 

and  starts.     It  is  not  their  habitual  occor 

pation.     The  thread  ol  tbe  eiiterpri^^f  i^ 

not  in  their  bands.     Its  course  and  cxr- 

cumstances  are  not  fully  present  to  thej[r 

minds.     By  their  desultory  attempts  to 

instruct  and  control  they  might  tbwai;t 

and  embarrass  their  servants,  but  would 

not  add  a  jot  to  their  own  security.* 

But  though  a  joint  stock  company  wer|9 
constituted  en  commandUe,  still  it  woul(i 
trade  under  a  load  of  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages. The  load  might  be  lightened,  but 
it  would  not  be  removed.  Let  a  joint 
stock  company  be  constituted  as  it  may, 
all,  or  neariy  all,  its  members  are  inevita- 
bly subject  to  tbe  disadvantages  of  agenoy 
management,  in  the  generan  oondnct  of 
their  business,  and  throughout  its  exten- 
sive details.  ^ 

%  Their  peculiar  liability  to  internal 
dissension  is  another  disadvantage  .  of  1^9 
small  moment,  whether  such  questions  as 
may  arise  amongst  them  must  be  re(crregL 
to  a  court  of  justice,  or  fall  within  .the 
competence  of  some  domestic  tribunal^ 
provided  by  the  members  for  themselve§. 
It  has  been  said,  that  a  court  of  equity 
will  not  compel  partners  to  account  to 
their  copartners,  without  decreeing  a;dis- 
solutiou  of  the  partnership,  a  sale  of  8Uq\i 
portion  of  its  stock  as  may  not  con- 
sist of  debts  or  money,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  v/hole  amongst  the  memWr;^ 
according  to  their  respective  interest^ 
Nor  can  we  perceive  that,  any  tribunal 
could  often  avoid  this  course,  in  case  the 
litigant  parties  refused  to  adjust  .  their 
differences.  This' destructive  proceeding 
would  not,  indeed,  be  inevitable,  if  the  dti 
fendants  were  merely  required  to  accouet 
for  their  past  manogement  But  if  theplair^f 
tiffs  believed  that  there  had  been  misconr 
duct,  they  would  of  course  suspect  that 
there  was,  and  would  be,  tniscooduci; 
and  would  probably  call  upon  the  courts 
at  the  outset  of  the  cauie^  to  >ave  tli^ 
partnership  property  from,  further  Tpisa|^ 
plicatioifk.  If  the  court  entertained  .(ij|f 
motion',  if  might  make  an  ordief»„witf  a 
View  to  'the  dissolution  of  the .  partner^ 
ship,  or  with  a  view  to  it^  indefinite, cour^ 
ii nuance.  '  lo  the  first  case,  some  bScci 
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bf  'the  court,  or  other  strange^  to  the 
jiartnerfthip,  would  be  directed  to  receive 
its'debtfli  to  secure  the  rest  of  its  pro- 
perty, and  to  etose  its  pending  transac 
tions.  In  the  second,  the  immdltate  ma- 
nagement of  its  business  must  aUo  be  com- 
muted to  a  stranger,  or  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  defendants,  or  intrusted  to  the 
plaintifls.  The  order  having  been  granted 
on  evidence  of  their  misconduct,  the  ina- 
nagement  could  not  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  defendants.  It  could  not  be  in- 
trusted to  the  plaintifls ;  for  the  defend- 
ants Would  then  be  obnoxious  to  the 
same  or  a  similar  wrong.  Till  the  end, 
jthen,  df  (he  suit  (which,  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, would  scarcely  be  a  short  one),  it 
would  be  fotntailted  to  sbme  stranger, 
without  appropriate  knowledge  of  the  du- 
siness ;  without  interest,  or  with  a  tran- 
sient and  feeble  interest,  in  its  success; 
^nd  whose  ignoraqoe  and  supineness 
would  be  almost  as  mischievous  as  the 
iiiotster  activity  of  any  of  the  litigant  par- 
ties. Bt^t  if  the  partnerB  preferred  this 
alternative  to  a  friendly  arrangement  of 
tee?r  diflerences,  their  mutual  distrust 
'riiufft  be  tnctirabfe ;  their  enmity,  invete- 
)rafe.  If  tIKeit'  connexion  survir^  the  suit, 
the  remdant  of  tbtf  partnership  property^ 
Which  had  escaped  thet»{erim  management, 
Would  soon  be  destroyed  by  their  own. 
Amy  proceeding  that  the  court  might  adopt 
wovYd  be  follow^  by  great  evil  to  the 
parties ;  but  it  would  best  consult  their 
intenests  by  dissolving  the  partnership,  and 
ta^ng  ithmediate  order  for  the  security  of 
its  debts  and  effects. 

If,  ther^ore,  a  court  of  justice  inTer- 
fiarc  with  (he  disputes  of  partners,  it  wifl 
certuinhr  waste  their  property,  and  pro- 
bably balk  the  purpose  for  which  the 
partnership  Was  formed.  But  if  all  part- 
ners be  obnoxious  td  this  evil,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  joint  stock  company  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  it  Some  of  its  many 
memberk  must  be  fools :  And  by  false 
suggestions  and  fabricated  evidence,  a 
single  vindfctrve  blockhead  may  bring 
dbwn  thiamin  upon  the  heads  of  his  nu- 
merocNT associates.  At  the  very  least,  he* 
Q)ay  consume  th^r  time,  distract  their  at- 
tention, and  impede  the  business  of  the 
company,  by  repeated,  though  fruitless, 
Ihiffation. 

By  the  deed  or  articles  of  association, 
the  memben  of  a  company  might  provide 
a  tribunal  for  thenwelves.  They  might, 
for  instance,  agree,  that  cUffei^nces  amongst 


the  partners,  arising  out  of  partnership 
matters,  should  be  decided  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority,  or  determined  by  arbitr«« 
tion.  And  a  provision  to  either  purpose 
(if  it  were  binding  upon  the'  partners) 
might  exclude  a  court  of  justice,  or  miti- 
gate the  evil  of  its  interference*  By  de- 
cisions, however,  of  the  English  judges, 
a  provision  to  the  tatter  purpose  ia  ntleriy 
inoperative:  And  we  infer  firom  the  reasons 
in  which  those  decisiona  are  bottomed, 
that  k  provision  to  the  former  paiposa 
would  r>e  just  as  ineffectual. 

An  award  made,  or  a  reference  depend- 
ing, is,  it  should  seem,  a  suffident  bar  to 
an  action  or  suit  by  partners  against  co» 
partners.  But  partners  may  aue  copart- 
ners, at  law  or  in  equity,  m  spite  of  ao 
agreement  between  the  parties  that  their 
differences  shall  be  determined  by  arbi- 
tration*. Of  the  reasons  which  aiv 
rendered  in  ^  otxt  books**  for  this  last- 
mentioned  rule,  the  following  stands  fore- 
moat: — **  Bec^nue,  althoLgh  a  refereooe 
'*  depending,  or  made  and  deiermjn«d, 
^  might  be  a  bar,  yel  a  mere  agreemeot 
**  to  refer  camtot  oust  the  superior  oomriM 
**  of  their  general  jurisdidionJ*  Upon 
wLich  it  is  natural  to  remark,  tLai  the 
reason  is  a  bad  one,  and  is  badly  applM. 
Is  the  interference  of  a  court  of  justice  «ae- 
fid  or  not  t  TxW  this  questioo  (which  is 
not  adverted  to)  be  settled  in  the  aflinBa- 
tive,  it  is  impertinent  to  allc^ge,  **  that 
**  courts  would  be  ousted  of  their  juri»- 
"  diction,  if  the  agreement  were  btoding 
**  on  the  parties."  Besides,  if  the  reason 
be  a  good  reason  (br  disregarding  an 
agreementio  refer,  it  is  also  a  good  rrasoQ 
for  annulling  an  award,  or  for  takiqg  a 
pending  reference  from  the  hands  of  the 
arbitrators :  since,  ia  each  of  these  ca«e&, 
courts  are  ousted  of  theiT  jurisdiction. 
The  rule  is  deduced  inconsisteDtly.  from 
a  preinise  which  is  impertinent — -Havio^ 
done  vrilh  (his  luscious  morsel  of  tech- 
nical reasoning,  we  gladly  turn  lo  utiTitj. 

If  a  domestic  tribunal,  provided  by  a 
company  for  itself,  could  taxe  cognixaace 
of  differences  between  the  partners  ^"^ 
could  determine  without  appeal,  soom  of 
the^e  differences  might  be  decided  hastitj 
or, partially.  If  there  were  no  domeaCic 
tribunal  competent  to  quell  such  di^leak 
the  existence,  or  prosperity,  of  the  whole 
body  might  be  extlnguiMied,  or  endaik- 
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geredf  at  any  instant,  by  any  of  it9  roem- 
^era.  There  is  evil  on  either  side,  but 
^e  greater  e?il  lies  on  the  last. — ^Nor  is 
It  extremely  probable,  that  a  tribunal  of 
the  compahy  s  appointment  would  decide 
less  correctly  than  a  regular  court  of 
justice.  In  some  instajices,  it  might  be 
less  impartial ;  but  in  all  instances,  its 
means  of  ascertaining  the  merits  would  be 
more  qomplete.  Courts  are  unequal  to 
the  coiT\p)icated  questions  of  fact  (ques- 
tions^ for  instance,  of  account)  which  are 
likely  to  arise  between  partners.  The 
English  Courts  confess  their  incompetence 
by  tJ^eir  daily  practice.  When  a  ques- 
tioa  of  the  kmd  is  brought  to  trial,  the 
parties  arc  exhorted  by  the  judge  to  refer 
ihe  ma^er  to  arbitJatJon..  The  litigants 
are  ^rst  excruciated  ,>vuh  the  expenses 
and  vexations  of  a  suii,  and  are  then 
commended  to  the  irr^u]aCt  but  more 
efficient^  jijstjce,  whichu  had  they  been 
wise,  they  would  have  resorted  to  a^  the 
outlet  of  the  contest — Brought  into  jux- 
taposition with  this  practice  of  the  Eng- 
lish Courts,  the  rule  above  mentioned  is 
siifBcieDtly  curious.  An  agreement  to 
refer,  is  pot  an  answer  to  a  juiit ;  but 
parties,  who  have  suffered  the  evils  of  a 
suit,  are  exhorted  to  refer  the  difference. 

It  maj  also  be  remarked,  that  the  de- 
cii^ion^  of  a  tribunal,  provided  by  a  com- 
pany for  itself,  would  only  affect  persons 
who  were  parties  to  the  provision,  or  per- 
,80ns  who  might  be  bound  by  it  with  as 
little  inconvenience. 

A  max^'  acquires  jiis  interest  in  the 
atock  and  pronts  of  a  company,  in  one  of 
three  woys.  He  acquires  by  some  act 
.to  whicb  he  was  a  voluntary  ^arty,  and 
by  that  act  alone :  or,  partly,  by  some 
incident  to  which  ne  was  a  stranger :  On 
the  last  of  which  suppositions,  oe  takes 
by  gratuitous  title:  or  be  acquires  for 
valuable  consideration  given  to  another 
purpose.  For  example,  original  members 
of  a  company,  or  those  who  afterwards 
become  members  by  purchase  or  gift,  ac* 
quire  their  idlerests  in  the  first  of  these 
ways;  legatees  of  a  decea.<^d  member, 
in  the  second;  creditors  of  a  bankrupt 
member  (by  tbeir  representatives,  the  as- 
signees}, in  the  tbird. 

A  person,  acquiring  his  Interest  in  the 
first  of  these  ways,  might  be  bound, 
without  inconvenience,  by  a  tribunal  of 
the  company*s  providing.  He  acquired 
his  ioterest  of  bis  own  will  mef«)y,  as- 
990UQQ  10  the  pro? isioo,  «iid  looking  to 


ita  probable  consequence!.  Natbiog  c^ 
be  plainer,  than  Uiat  a  voluntary  party 
to  an  agreement  which  is  generally  us^ 
fql,  shpuld  not  be  permitted  to  recede 
from  it. — ^Though  a  p^^son  ia  the  seconq 
predicament  did  not  assent  to  the  pro* 
vision  when  his  interest  attached,  be . ac- 
quired gratuitously  through  a  person  who 
did,  For  pbvious  reasons,  those  who 
Uka  gratuitopsly  (heirs  and  devisees,  for 
iustance,  fis  well  as  Watees)  are  generally 
bound  by  the  obligations  of  their  prede- 
cessors: and  ti^e  general  principle  8hpul4 
be  applied  here,  qnless  some  apecia}  causa 
can  be  shewja  to  |be  contrary. 

If  a  company  were  constituted  e^ 
oommandilef  interests  might  be  acquired 
in  its  stoc^  and  profits  by  creditor?  of 
three  several  classes;  by  separate  credi- 
tors of  partners  en  camnHandUp;  by  sac^n- 
rate  creditors  of  partaera .  respoo^ibl^  in 
solidoi  by  creditors  wl^o  had  dealt  viiji 
these  Usi^  as  acting  for,  and^p^eaenti^g 
the  society,  -r-  Crediton  of  the  third 
class  woul4  b(B  creditors  ^t  the  oompaiw 
as  a  body ;  apd,  for  reasons  wbicl^.  it  ,^ 
needless  to  assign,  ought  not  to  be  >9Dlig^ 
by  its  regulationa,— Creditors  of  f^  pa,rt- 
ner  en  commqndUe  wo^ld  not  be  ciieditojEy 
of  the  company^  Theif  4fibtor  wouI4 
have  dealt  with  them^  not  qn  behalf  of 
the  company,  but  upon  hia  private  and 
separate  account.  They  might  come  upqn 
the  partnership  property  tor  jatisfactio^ 
of  their  debts,  du|  only  as  creditors  of 
the  individual  partner*  and  to  the  exteni 
of  his  individual  interest*  Unba^^yi 
however,  for  the  rest  of  the  membem,  hia 
share  in  the  .jiartneiRship  Property  wopld 
be  blended  with  the  pulVf  The  wppb 
would  be  one  masSy  subject  to  the  r^ghti 
of  numerous  parties:  Ajod  in  order  tod?* 
fine  the  portion  to  which  his  creditors  n^ght 
resort,  it  would  be  necessary  to  diasoTi^e 
the  partnership,  and,  in  the  language  pf 
the  English  Courts,  to  "  wind  up  its  cob« 
*  cerns.'*  The  consequences  are  obvi* 
ous.  If  ui^ust  pretensions  were  advanced 
by  bis  creditors,  and  their  dainv  could 
not  be  disposed  of  in  a  summary  manner, 
the  company  might  be  destroyed.  Though 
the  company,  as  a  body,  were  solvent, 
and  even  prosperous,  it  might  be  involved 
in  questions  with  the  creditors  of  any  single 
shareholder,  which  would  force  it  into  a 
court  of  iostice,  and  Jead  lo  ila  dissolu- 
don.  The  mischief,  however,  would  be 
obviated,  tSmpYy  and  without  inconver 
nience,  ib  case  a  proviaiqo.to  tbj»  ^1Idi> 
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ftig'  ^tiij)dH  wel*  iVi0erled  in  =the  iiietru- 
itiSnt'  of  'a4SoctiitK)Bv  and  were  binding 
fcpod'tlie  separate  creditors  of  the  part- 
nm  en  tmtmandite : — That  if  creditora 
of  airy  such  partnei^  should  resort  to  the 
]^&rtDership  property,  any  of  hia  copart- 
fiers  tmght  satiiriy  ibeir  dairas  upon  it,  hy 
paying  IheiA  the  amount  of  the  capital 
Vhfch  thenr  debtor  had  comrlbuted :  And 
that  after  such  pay ntent,  the  interest  of 
the  debtor,  and  of  all  entitled  under  him, 
slioold  vest  in  the  partner  by  whom  the 
satfsfactidtt  had  been  made.    By  theEng- 
Ksh*  law^   provisions  analogous  to    this, 
though  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
'indebted  partners,  are  void,   as  against 
their  creditors*.     It  is  inanifest,  uever- 
Ibeless,  that  separate 'creditors  might  he 
%fltand*by  the  provision,  with  great  ad- 
vantage t'o'otheni,  and  without  inconve- 
'  nienee  to  themsekes.     If  it  were  binding, 
it  might- save  a'  solvent  and  prosperous 
company  fVoni  needless  dissolution.   The 
'  creditors  of  ^he  company  would  be  bene- 
'  fited ;  inasmuch  as  the  interest,  and,  with 
the'intierest,  the  obligations  of  the  debtor, 
'W6i^ld'  devolve  from  an  insolvent,  upon  a 
'  solv^nt','proprietor.     As  a  class,  separate 
'credftors  woold  not  be  curtailed  of  their 
rights.    In  son^  instances,  an  arrear  of 
profft'might  be  due  to  the  indebted  part- 
'fter,  and  his  creditors  might  be  deprived 
•of  it  unjustly.     But  in  others,  the  an^ount 
-'of  the  capital,  which  he  hod  contributed 
tb  the  joint  stocic,  would  exceed  the  value 
'  of  his'  present  interest.     Speaking,  there- 
fore, generallv,  the  value  of  his  interest, 
as  measured  by  the  amount  of  his  ad- 
■  vnnces,  would  approach   pretty   closely 
to  its  actual  worth.     Besides,  if  his  inte- 
• '  reftt  were  ascertained  by  judicial  process, 
the  partnership  property  would  be  wasted. 
His  share,  as  thus  determined,  might  sur- 
pass his  share,  as  measured  by  the  amount 
of  Lis  advances ;  but  the  thing  to  be  di- 
vided would  be  a  wreck.     The  exquisite 
"justice,  which  his  creditors  might  obtain 
from  the  court,  would  be  worse  than  the 
grossest  injustice,  which  they  might  suffer 


*  ^Migntei  under  a  leparate  committioii  are 
entitled  rpeeyieaUy  to  the  interest  of  the  banknipt 
partner;  and  no  agreement  made  l)etweea  the 
nartaets  can  prevent  their  right  from  attaching. 
Wibfm  w,  GfVfiNoonf.  1  Swaaston'a  Reportj.  For 
the  ttiisehieli  ilikely  to  ariae  from  the  claims  of 
aepaiate  craditoza,  coBMilt  the  IVeatiaea  on  Part- 
•nership,  uador  the  foUowing  heads:— ^'  Ettcu- 
eutUm  againat  a  sbgla  Pait&M  j"— ••  Banhupicfi 
of  a  ainglo  Paitnar?'  ^ 


it  the  hands  of  the  cotnp.iny.«<^As'togaJii 
the  separate  cre<^ora  of  the  partnen  i 
spon^ote  in  tolido,  a  siinihir  ptwiMO 
might  be  made,  iMit  would  probably  \m 
useless.  During  their  soHeney,  little  in- 
convonienoe  would  arise  to  their  eoiati- 
tuents,  though  the  joint  stock  i»  their  pos- 
session,* as  well  as  their  eeparate  property^ 
could  betaken  in  execution  by  lbciriep«- 
rate  creditors,  as  well  as  by  the  cradi«oi9 
of  the  company.  So  long  as  they  nm, 
solvent,  such  an  incident  woald  seareely 
happen.  If  such  an  incident  did  b^peov 
they  would  probably  be  insolvem,  and 
their  bankruptcy  would  speedily  cosim; 
On  whfch  event,  the  c?ompany  would  be 
diBSolTed  of  necessity;  ioasnrach  as 
joint  stock,  as  well  as  the  separate 
of  the  banknipt  partnere,  woold  be 
ministered  under  the  bankrupt  lavs. 

There  are  certain  difiicnlfies,  UMichin^ 
the  necessary  parties  to  siiifa,  which 
or  retard  the  mamh  of  English  jastieeip 
often  as  the  interested  persons  are 
sually  numerous.  In  this  respect,  the 
pulosity  of  the  Bnghsh  Courts  ie 
to  pernicious  eicess :  And  the  ~  ~ 
when  inherent  in  the  subject,  aro  always 
aggravated  by  their  elabonate  gyMcaw  of 
procedure.  We  have  therefore  ttsoniad^  mm 
yet,  that  these  difficoUiea  might  be  «nr- 
nK>unted:  that  members  of  a  oompaoy 
might  soe  and  be  sued  with  eAct,  in  th«*r 
contests  amongst  themselves.  And  pro- 
ceeding on  this  aaanmpti^ay  we  teve 
shewn,  or  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  fkeir 
differencea  would  be  better  decided  by  n 
domestic  tribunal,  than  by  any  of  ibo  re^ 
gutar  courts. — Assuming  that  these  dHE* 
cultres  are  not  to  be  sumioanted,  ibm 
members  of  every  company  would  he 
excluded  from  justice,  nolesa  a  tribtiBal 
of  its  own  providing  were  compelawt  to 
determine  their  disputes*  A  partner,  or 
partners,  might  sue  a  oopartoer,  or  eo* 
partners ;  but  the  suit  would  be  defective 
for  want  of  the  necessary  parties.  T\e 
applicants  for  justice  would  stick  at  thir 
threshold  of  the  court.  The  evila  of  li- 
tigation might  be  inflicted  and  taflercd* 
but  none  of  its  fruits  eouid  he  ohCaiaed. 
Debarred  from  the  regular  tribTtnah 
without  resort  to  a  competsnt  tiibvaal 
of  their  own, — ^the  body  of  the  fiiwuiasij 
might  be  injured,  with  impanilT,  hj  aay 
of  its  members.  All  would  ha  at.  tha 
mercy  of  each. 

A  company 9  therefore,  would  ba  plaaasi 
in  the  foUowing  dilemma^  unless  a  tnba 
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imt^  of'il»owii  jpioyidili^ Dould  qui  it» 
iiUMiMie  di»eniuoii8te«"-if.  tfao  dtfliettlUeB 
jiiH  fiwntioiMd  ere  oot  to  be  minnoiuiled) 
il9  membcfs  would  b^fHccludsd  Drom  jus- 
4toe«  thoQgli  obnoxioiia  to  the  --erili  of  li- 
iigatioQ*    Afltomiog  tbst  these  4>ffioiiUie9 
4ice  to  be  euimoiuiiled,  its- merobecs  could 
jme  end  be  sued  wtlb  dlect ;  but  tbeir  pro- 
{)eny .  jnigbl  be  wasted*  end  tbeir  eater- 
iprise  defeated,  by  the  bangUiig  iuterler- 
ence  of  the  courts.    ,  - 
.    If  A  provision,  to  tbe  foUowiog  ofiect 
were  ioserted  iu  tbe  deed  of  association, 
,«Ad  were  binding  upon  ail  tbe  memberB, 
most  of  theicdt8piitesriiught.be  determin- 
■,ed  by  a-  tribunal  of  tbeir  .'own.    It  .might 
}»    pr^videdti'   That  .every    difierence 
4imoagst  all  or  a^y  of  the  members^  aris- 
i9g  out  of  partnerebip  matteiy,. should  be 
submitted  to  arbitmti^ne    That.ihe  par- 
ties to  4he  dispute  should,  appoint  ibe  ar- 
hkratojs  ia  a  manner  ^prswribed  by  the 
.deed:  .Tbat  all.  the  parlies  should  be 
abound,  by  their  awaid:  And  that  if'arbi- 
lWoi«  should  not  be  appointedi  or  should 
BOt  ma^e  aa  award,  tbe  majority  of  tbe 
oompMiy,  or  »  committee  elected  by  the 
jOf^ority,  should  take,  coguiaaace  of  the 
laaAtor  in  diffisrenoe,  and  make  an^  award 
in  their  stead.  •  If  courts  ofjustice  would 
give  affiect  to  it^  the  agreement  might  be 
enforced  in  the* following'  manner.    In 
case  a  partoer.  or  partners  sued  upon 
any   matter  in  difference,   any   of  the 
defendants  might  appear  to  the  suit,  and 
answer  to  it  by  insisting  upon  the  pro- 
vision.   In  caae  a  partner  or  partnen  re- 
sist^ the  domestic  tribunal,  any  co-part- 
u^r  might  sue  upon  its  award,  and  the 
court  might  lend  its  process  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  enforciag  obedience.     Ia  either 
case,  the  only  question  which  would  pro- 
bably ariae  in  the  suit,  is  this : — Whether 
the  dLOTerence  between  tbe  parties  fell 
within  tbe  scope  of  tbe  provision  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  the  difference  re- 
lated to  a  partaerehip  matter  ?  This  being 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  compkini 
would  be  dismissed,  in  the  one  case ;  and 
the  award  would  be  enforced,  in  tbe  other. 
The  company  would  not  be  vexed  with 
protracted  litigation;  nor  would  tlte awk- 
ward hands  of  the  court  be  laid  upon  its 
property  and  trade*. 


*  By  certain  diBpoeitions  of  the  Frencli  Com- 
meimal  Code  (Tit.  $.  iec.  8.),  partners  Are  ohlifred 
to  •ubmi^  ihtii  difibrecces  to  arbitniti»&:  on 


'  in  attaanpting.  lo  i«cov^  i^^otf^-l^ 
joint  atoek  company^  constitAte^  ii^  Urn 
offdinary  manner^  ia  stopped  or  impeds4 
hf  those  difficulties  about  parties  to  suiis, 
to  wbieb  we  'have  already  adverted*  If 
a  company  were  constituted  en  comnum>' 
(tttf,  ila  claims  upon  strangers  wo\ild  be 
prosecuted  with  easo  aqd  affect.  Tbe 
partners  en  oommandke  being  prpbibitaA 
from  dealing,  on  iis  behalf,  its  oontsact^ 
would  be  made  and  its  suits  would  beii^ 
stituted,.  in  the  name  or  names  of  tbe  actr 
iog  partner  or  partners.  In  all  its  nelar 
tions  to  strangers,  the  body,  though  large, 
would  not  be  unwieldy,  but -could  move 
as  easily  and  promptly  as  a  partnenhip 
consisting  of  a  few. 

But  as  to  the  wrongs  whioh  they  sse 
liable  to  sulfer  from  one  another,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  joint  stock  company,  boweyer 
it  might  be  constituted,  would  be  placed 
in  an  awkward  position,  A  tribunal  of 
their  own  migbt  be  bandy  and  efiectiva ; 
but  some  woula  probably  sustain,  and  ,all 
would  fear,  injustice  from  its  occasional 
preripitaace  or  partiaUty.  A  regular  tri- 
bunal would  be  impotent ;  or  if  it  inter- 
posed with  effect,'  its  interference  wpuld 
probably  be  misichievous.  I(  could  hardly 
cure  a  grievance,  though  peculiar. to  ope 
or  a  few,  without  defeating  tbe  purpose 
for  which  the  company  was  formed,  and 
inflicting  evil  upon  all.  In  their  atteo^pt^ 
to  do  justice  between*  members  of -azWn* 
sive  partnerships,  the  regular  courts  (.to 
borrow  an  illustration  from  Hobbes) 
are  a  bungling  sort  of  tinkers,  who,  with 
their  clumsy  endeavours  to  stop  and 
solder,  make  more  holes  than  they 
*'  mend.*'  In  short,  the  members  of  the 
company  would  be  debarred  from  redress ; 
or  every  means  of  redress  to  which  they 


appeal,  however,  lyinr  to  a  regulai  tribixDal,  im- 
lesa  the  right  to  appeal  has  been  relmqaiihed  by 
agreement  between  tiMmaelres.  These  dlspoai- 
tioDS  extend,  not  only  to  partners,  bat  to  Ui046 
who  are  interested  urpuA  them  (anz  Teuves, 
h^tiers,  on  ayanj-cauw  oes'aasooi^s).  Whether 
separate  creditors  would  be  considered,  for  this 
purpose,  as  falling  within  the  last  description,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  detennine. 

These  di^xMidons,  it  appears  to  ns,  are  of 
little  or  no  use.  Unless  the  right  to  appeal  has 
been  abandon«>d  by  agreement,  the  party  dissa 
tisfi^d  with  the  award  appeals,  as  of  coone ;  and 
the  trouble  of  a  fnutless  refawSce  is  added  to  tLa 
▼exationa  of  a  soit.  Tlia  law  w<oald  be  mora 
siniple,  and  jast  as  effieacioas,  if  paztncn  were 
permitted  to  choose  their  ♦ri*^***^  bat  were  boond 
by  au  agreement  to  refer* 
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£9^^fi^ao<l,  W9M  by  pwgiwl  with  in- 
f^po^pWuc^  ,  To  ihit  diMdvaattgf^  m 
yteM  AH.  lo,  the  diaad^raxita^  «f  Afiettcj 
maiui^^Qment,  joint  •dv«oUirars  in  eitoi* 
siTe.^lerpriMS  BFO  ineYitJiblyeitKMMd.*-* 
Wiib  vMch  uolmTOunblc  ooachiAOB,  we 
upw  proceed,  without  further  digrtnieo^ 
t^,  the  .direct  and  mon  apprajpiiete  pmv 
pose  of  tbe  preMDt  flMtion. 

3.  B?Qry..igeom«t  rnlev^ift  mightiljr 
^ivea  to  cule.  Not  siMsfied  withfMote** 
^eg  the  goToroed.  from  the  herm.  which 
Ihey  might  do  to.  oee  Another,  Ibe  vnper» 
tioent  meddler  inoet  neede  proteet  ihem 
ff om  the  hem  which  they  cnight  da  to 
,th«msel?e&  But  in  spite  of  ell  that  may 
be  thought  by  driYelhjig  and  peiuniptil* 
^0»,l^dalQf8,  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind are  prvident,  as  well  as  laborioaa. 
T-he«he^rii^  kulhis  established  by  the 
progress  of  all  Itrge  communities  from 
|x>frerty  to  comparaCife  opaleooe.  Hitteb 
cf^fsli  ooeJd  never  eocnmiilaiie  in  oiianti> 
ties ,  worthy  of  the  name,  if  most  of  those 
who  are  aue  tOrSare  were  not  habitually 
aaTing,aod  their  satnngs  were  not  applied 
to  th^  buBinesa  of  produetion  with  hahi* 
If^l  skill  and  diacretien« 

.This  consideration  is  decisiwi  of  the 

Sestion  which  we^^ase  about*  Ferthoagh 
I  pcoMsed  aliecatioa  would  facilitate 
ibe/estaoUsluDeBt  <of  jent  slodk  oompa* 
nif)%  tbo  memhera^  or  the  great  and  pee- 
a^vef.nmjority*  of  every  anch  'eomDaoy, 
wpuldstitlbeaiitjeotto  peenliariand  ob- 
viow.dis^antages.  Bui  most  men  are 
habitually  ipiudent ;  and  (speaking  (^sne-. 
rally  #1^4  ^ith  a  Tiew  :to  laatiog  results)^ 
persons  jvh^  thought  of  adtnenturing  in 
extenfiae  joint  enterprises,  woold  .not 
ovepkwk  these  diaadmntiigsBi  On  the 
cqatrery,  disadvanlages  so  gseat  and  ob- 
Tipus  would  incite  them- to  examine  such 
prefects  with  unusual  attention  and  sere- 
Tity.  Tberefoie  (still  speakbg  generslly 
and  with  a  view  to  Issting  results),  exten* 
si ve  joint  onteipcises  would  not  be  ooder* 
taken  imprudeatl|S  aithoo|^  it  wese  com- 
petent to  the  n^rentaictt  to  limh  their 
liability^  atpkasur^ 

That  the  indiieaments  to-exasrineetmh 
pr^jeeta  wonld  begneat  aDdobeiom»  wtU 
iHotlly  be  disputed.  It  may*  however,  be 
objected,  ibat  most  who  thought  ofad- 
Tentnring  would  be  inooapetent  to  the 
inquiry.  To  tUsolgeetieiHtheralbm,  we 
wiJl  now.  addMSs  ^imWes  as  briefly  ee 
the  stibject  wifl  permit, 

A  projected  company  m^ht  thrive  in 
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eeyoftheMiewing  caes»>*^  iho  fmds 
ftquifed  such  c^mb  ea  low  lodividfis 
eouldoomiaaodr-^ifsoliiarreradets  wevs 
eomsBooiy  detenmd  from  k  by  a  proepeet 
of  uauenal  hasards^^If  the  cost  of  the 
Gonnnodity,  eefirediieed  by  mm  eaMeMive 
capital,  iwers  leseJiitta  the  eoetofii,  as 
prodiaDedby  a -moAeeilo  or  a maall  oMi*. 
OtheewiKv  individiad  Wadeia,  wMi  smai 
or  uiiidinelB  capitalBi  w^nld  ooeopy  the 
trade:  The  proBttof  the  eemp<sjf  m^M 
be' below  the  average  vate^  o^H  wMd 
tmde  u  en  absohite  loss,  aod  ias  eauSial 
wonkl  he  wasted  by  thoetRbpeaitiMit.-^ 
In  the  first  iostaane»  theMlbia,1l%ioehl  be 
ioeambent  on  the  inqdissr  to  dtiiaimioi, 
Whedier  the  trade  tnr  enteqprieeM^  with- 
in Iheelesamwhieh  ass  emnBeraiBd  at  the 
outset  of  this  essey  t  T-**if  the  oommodiiy 
were  already  predoeed,  either  by  eeia* 
bUsbsd  ciempaiiies,or  by  iadividoeh^widb 
extensive  oepitab;  if  wir  profits  did  aee 
exceed  the aeerago me  of  posfit;  nod  if 
they  already  pr^boed  the  oeaimodity  at 
the  sraeMest  pessiWeeoet^  tte  piojsaaad 
eoteipriee  woald  not  praepee^  ahbuMh  it 
beloegedto  the  elasses «e  whidt  sse-heve 
just  adverted.  FDr4l»iateaded 
to  the  eommodtty  wo«M  lowei 
toal  price,  and  that  price  wokld  he  the 
loweatler  wUeh  It  trnold  bo 
with  advantaMb  The  ne«e 
iberefore,  -MAnch  the  impdiev  iai^  he 
called  upon  to  naeive,«aretheee:«*Wh»> 
ther  eiaeiiaiee  eapltale 
gaged  in  the  iradet  Whefiwr 
OB  tbeaecapitahL  wees  abow  Ibe 
rate?  And  whether 
prodooed  by  ihoei 

prodoosd  et  the  emall«a  yumihle  «oerf 
keoh  of  these  q<*«tsoaa  ^botalim 
spscificquestiens,  avhidi'it  leaeld 
neoeasaryto  se^ilve.    If  he  ea 
hMtapes^  to  deiermiiie,  whetbar 
modity  were  diraady  prodwaefi 
amdleat  possible  «ost«  il  woahlb» 
beat  upon    him   to 
emoogst  othOTy  ii 
eapitahi  alieady  aolpUed  aa  ila 
weeeewpKed,  widerChe 
moat  Vtgifaot,  and  the 
aagsmsntf  ftf«ppKedae 
taiBing'rawpiodieii  of  aaysost 
whether  they  were  appfisd  ao 
fertile  svhjvDte!  If  applied  to 
produce^  or  to  any  other  porpoB% 
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Am  ^befll  iiMnmMto  of  prodaoiiMi,  or  i^ 
hmH  diWftioD  of  kbour,  had  vet  been  Jn- 
Uoduoed  iiit»  the  trtidet  Whether  the 
pivjeoted  compeny,  in  akl  oe  any  of  these 
lespectSy  oould  produce  the  commodity 
with  comparetiTe  adveatage  ! 

The  prelunioary  question  would  pa* 
sent  itself  oo  a  moment's  reflexion;  aod* 
with  rag^td  to  aoy  eommoB  trade,  would 
as  speedily  be  resolved.  Companiei  for 
supplying  milk»  or  vegetaUes,  or  corny  or 
flourt  or  breftd,  or  meat ;  for  baying  up 
and  ntaiUng  fish ;  for  burning  bricks  or 
lime;  or  for  londiRg  at  interest  on  small 
pledges,  are  grossly  absurd*  It  is  maoi*- 
feei  thai  individuals,  with  small  or  mode- 
rale  capkahs  ee*  provide  the  commodi- 
lies  or  servioeeat  a  sihalier  cost  And 
Ipokiog  at  the  common  coarse  of  human 
affairs^  we  may  be  sa^sfiad  that  the  pro- 
jector* of  such  Qompaniee  would  be  lis- 
teoed  to  wkh  todtffereooetir  deiision.'*^if 
Ibie  preltttinary  t^uestioii  wefe  dateraim- 
ed  a^sNisitfae  project  the  inquiry  would 
gotoo  fnrthefy  and  the  ioquaer  would  ab» 
^tM0biQm  the  edfunture.  If  it  wer^  de- 
termined in  favoerof  the  project,  he  would 
firaoeed  le^  the  aubsequent  quesiioDa,  He 
oQold  probably,  be  unable  to  deetde  these 
qoffstieiini,  and  might  be  unable  to  decide 
tliepiavioa»^ne,'ef hit  own  knowledge. 
But  be  anight  always  resort  to  evidence, 
sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct, 
suid  ^ch  as  aoy  m^a -of  plain  good  sense 
cuHitdestimate.  By  whom  nas  theconpauy 
becA  projected?  Who  are  its  most  active 
members  t  To  whose  managemeot  is  the 
ealerprieeto  be  intrusted?  What  is  the 
eetaUished  rapulation  of  these  several  per- 
sona lor  capacity,  prudenoe,  knowledge 
of  Aha  trade  I  What  is  their  opiuionof  the 
projest,:  as  their  opinion  inay  be  inferred, 
not  frotn  tiieir>  representations,  but  from 
cheir  aotbnti  How  far  it  th^  own  pio- 
perty  to  be>atiiked;  upon  the  lesult ?  Are 
the  maaageit  to  be.  liable  for  the  debts 
and  oogageraenfai'of  the  company,,  exclu- 
atvely  end  wNhout  limitaftiou  ?  These  are 
questiedaw^idi  te»i|^dftBnuiae  with 
aecbrpeyf  and,  ■  by  the  rnsnir  <rf  the  juqui* 
ry^he  tnight  safely  ragulbte  biaoonduct. 

4.  The  BBBult.  of  the  fpceioing  aigu- 
meo%  miiy-  be  thns  expiessed^««A  pro«> 
jeoted-  cofhipaay  would  not  prosper,  unleBS 
it. 'Could  produce  the  don^modsty  at  a 
smaller  eosi  than  its  competitors,  or  ike 
profits  of  those  competitors  were  above 
the  average  rate*  In  either  of  these  caaesi 
the  price  of  th^  conuaodity  would  be 


permBiteatty  tower,  if  the  project  'were 
carried  into  execufioa.  But  these  are  ihi 
enty  eases  in  which  companies  would  be 
established,  although  tt  were  cOto>pe(eat 
to  partners  to  limit  then*  liability  at  plea-* 
sure.  CoRseqoently,  fhe  rale  of  the 
English  law  it  needless  and  pernicioos: 
It  is  needless  as  a  check  upon  improvi- 
dent enterprise ;  whiltt  it  tends  to  pre- 
vent  undertakings  which  would  benefit 
the  adventureis,  and  the  community. 

V«  But  the  rule  (it  may  be  said)  wiH 
ahrayt  be  relaxed  in  favour  of  nsefbt 
projects.  If  the  parties  to  a  joint  enter- 
prise desire  to  limit  their  liability,  they 
may  apply  to  the  Grown.  The  servants 
of  the  Crown  would  iaqaire  into  it^ 
nurrrts ;  and,  in  case  they  deemed  it  advan- 
tageous, a  charter  with  the  r^uisite  im- 
munities would  be  granted  to  the  appH* 
camsatof  couffsew 

The  answer  is  obvious  and  ea^y.  The 
seirants  of  the  Grown  would  not  inves- 
tigate, although  they  were  competent  to 
the  investigation.  They  would  grant  or 
refuse  the  immumHy  to  save  thems^lVes 
the  labour  of  inquiry,  of  to  please  influ- 
ential persons,  whom  it  was  th^r-interest 
to  conciliate.  Their  decision,  in  short, 
would  turn  upon  any  thing,  rather  than 
the  merits  of  the  project  But  assuming 
that  they  were  vrilthig  to  investigate,  they 
wcmld  not  be  competent  to  the  investi- 
gation. We  have  already  suggested  a' 
few  ef  the  questions  which  it  would  b^ 
necessary  to  resolve;  and  have  shewti' 
that  the  interested  parties  would  not  be 
unequal  to  the  task.  Thongh  mdst  of 
them  must  rely  upoa  testimony,  they 
might  thoroughly  ascertain  the  compe- 
tency and  the  designs  of  the  witnesses*. 
The  officers  of  the  Crown  vrould  decide 
in  the  dark,  whether  they  relied  on  their 
own  fancied  knowledge,  or  trusted  to  the 
optnioBB  of  others.  If  their  ignorance 
and  presumption  were  extraordinary, 
they  would  think  themselves  competent 
la  the  questioo,  and  would  probably 
4ecide  wrong.  If  they  were  better  io« 
Structed,  they  would  be  guided  by  tes** 
tliM^,  biit'i>y  testimony  which'  they 
doa4d  not  estimate^  Th^  could  not  as- 
oertaia  ihe  oompete«icy-aud  the  designs 
of  lhell»iA^mSats^  without  more  labour 
tbaa  theylDOUld  affi>rd  to  bestow  upoa 
the  inquiry;  If  they  listened  to  opinions 
uofovottrable  to  the  project,  they  might 
fc  I      III » I f  ■  ■  >      I     1 1»  I   ■'■■ 
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use  the  immunity^  and  defeat  an  useful  I  a  project  could  limit, their  liabiUty  at  plea 
^b^^fiise;  at  the  anggestioD  of  the  igno-    sure,  could  sue  and  be  sued  with  eff^. 


*<¥i^l*o^the  intl^itBted.  If  they  acted  6n 
''^{hfiMftnatioQ  obtiiioed  from  thto  B)>pHcants, 
^Hey'lKrottld  probabty  decide  light,  but 
^-'their  saWtton  would  be  suoerfluous  and 
r 'h«»]Mrtlnent.'-^The  e?il  or  the  general 
'Itfw  Itf  pooriy- palliMed  by  the  •  dispensing 
/-|rM<er  tff  the  Crown.  The  requisite 
-"HnmuJiities  may  often  be  withheld ;  and 
:^'iisefol  trndertakiugs,  prevenfed.  And 
-^<^<M!k'gb  the  imrnanity  be*  granted,  the 
^*^]^licaiils    are  -harassed  with   needless 

vexation,  and  loaded  with  unnecessary 
-'fe*peiMe:' 

*^''^'fia  short,  d!e  case  stands  thus  ^-^er• 
^<IAitt'  parties  would  undertake  a  certain 
-^*«ialeif)rt8e,  if  they  cduld  limit  their  lia- 
•'iMIif  to*  etedilors :  the  enterprise  would 
r^lMi.ttse^i  to  the  public;  in  case*  it  vrere^ 
Y^illfaiitag^usto^emselfes:  the  best  evt- 
Adea'c^ie^ilrtlbRi  their  reach,  and  they  are 
a p^okiUiCed foy their iiitersst  in- the  resuHlo 
wiHMbm#  that  endenee  well.  By  whom, 
£  tlleiiv'ishkll>  the  matter  bedecided  f  Shall 
eSthi^atllrestsd  'p«rtie»be  kft  to  their  <0WQ. 
^udbciletioat  ov  shall  the  fate  of  the  pre- 
i)jMe^be>'ideterifcikied  by  public  ofiBeers; 
«)WlMi>hhvi»*ifDC'aise«sSo  the  best  evidence; 
if^Haiilictmder.no-  iaduoeiheot  to-  exanmie 

the  merits  with>eafe';  who  are  probably 
liydiffblittOto  thy^mesliont  or  whose  in- 
MiensM  iMTf  It^adversctto  the^ommnniivf 
-t.ili4lmAi|S|iensiog. power  of' the  Grown 
«the^fi>paor  ooMeetiae  of  the  evil,  the  oeca- 
•.iiioi^ai  iat^rfefeuce  of  thu  legislature  is' a 
B^^rse«>  .Aaappfaatioa  foran  act  of  par- 
/^inmeiitccinferniig  the  re<|«iisita  iBQinoiii* 
ylMs,<4Ntbjecis  the  applfoaots  to  great  et- 
l^peHiei  ajrii  taatiil  greater  vexattoa.  The 
>lioo«urablo  and  ri^t  honourable  penons 
^li^'Uvhom.  the  appiiealion  ia  made,  ere 
^Utterly*  inocnopetent    to   determiae    the 

mrita  of  the  project.  Ail  are  inevitably 
4SQ*faot ;  most  are  indifiereDt  and  care- 
^im^  and  the  few  who  bestir  themselves, 

ff»  paniai.  The  negligence,  the  impu- 
«4hu  iajustiee,  with  which  pretended  in- 
'4f«ifiea  have,  been  managed  .by  honoui^ble 
-committfies,  have  entorteu  expressions  of 
-indifnatiofi  aad  seorn  from  the  most  tern- 
<fM«ate  ahd-  discreet. 

>  If 'ao  eaierprise  could  not  be  accom- 
.flliehMl  without  didafhiftg  the  rights  of 
^mmgera,  the  legislature,  though  tnoom- 
MMM,  must  judge  of  the  merits  as  it  can. 
Bat  no  man  would  be  molested  in 
Ida  Tights  by  the  enterprises  which  we 
eooteii»plate«    If  the  parties  to  such 


and  could  provide  .  effectual  -  means  of 
stopping  their  internal  dissensions,  they 
would  neither  require  nor  demand  immu- 
nities from  Parliament  or  the  Crown.  By 
a  skilful  amendment  of  the  general  law, 
all  such  casea  would  be  provided  for  at 
once.  To  that  i5Xtent,-Parlrameiit  and 
the  officers  of  the  Grown  would  be  re* 
lieved  fh>m  inquhles  to  which  they  ars 
utterly  incompetent,  and  th^r  attention 
would  be  less  diverted  from  these  oUccts 
of  general  interest  which  are  the  busme^ 
of  legislators  and  ruleni. 

Tbe  tendency,  therefose,  of  ttie  exist- 
ing law,  is  to  prevent  advantageous  un- 
'dertakings;  the  exemptions  oocastonalfy 
grabted  correcitheeeil  Imperfeetlr;  nor 
i^'the  evil  compensated^  by  aay  ass^oable 
good.  The  dbikltaMB^'-of  tftfdfnr  in 
coMpiriii^s  lirejso  great  itadUbvioii»,  thii 
the  i%ile'ls.uDneces4ry  a»  'a  ^^Mr'ti^oti 
itrtpnUident  -c^tetfjAte.'Vhat'frlk  keed^ 

ress'M-  a'^Wurity  to  ^gtifa^vV>taa6ig 

wf  th'  svieh'  eosApimi«i9,'W^)Aiatl  «HdMvour 
toeMbMsfa  iA  t4f«  Mterw^  ^tiWl  • 

YtuBiy  a  simt^le  and^oVfieMis^Sbhme 
•of 'regi^trdtion,  eiDditbrs^df  coAipanies 
•constituted  Sn''ccmh<md(k  would' he  less, 
or  not  more,-  obnokloua  to  loss  Md  dts^ 
appointment  than  creditors  of  coftipaiiies 
oonsdttited  rn  the  ordhiary  manaer. 

It  might  bo  enacted.  That  the  eei«« 
iilishfiMK  «f  e/tttf  sudk  psMri^Mup 
ahoirld  be  notified  to  fhe^pubfSc  by-  f^s^ 
tratioDS  That  every  origins^  mee^ber 
shouM  enter  in  the  ixiglWei  ^'  hia  wgwe 
and  description,  his  share  or  'iHMeafiii 
the  jointHBtook  and  preits,  and-'lte  «x^ 
tent  of  his  inteodcd  liaWtlff :  That  ttie 
date  of  tbe  eatry  should  also  be  em|Hasa^ 
ed :  That  if  ho  weie  a  pannsr  cm  mmn 
mtmdUe,  he^hodtd  be  heM  rseptoiiMawi 
9olida^  for  aU  engagemems  eoolnaei#d  hf 
the  company  prSvidtely  lei  tbe  dM»-of  4ba 
entry :  Thai  every  ^etfaosc  aftenrafda  b^ 
ooming  a  nsember dioald  al|eiDeke''«tte 
eatry<  and  shield  be  liatda;  Ifr  HW^aea* 
Qisfv  till  <  suck  entry  'ehould  te 
That  0ii0ry  outgoings  parlner 
lify  te  faol  i^yt  rsghmtitfn,  atti^ 
tweeu  htflueif  «iid-  aHMjgeva 
pany,  skenld  oontinae  a  partanr  till 
hot  shenld  he  ae  adyertaaii  • 

If  a  conipanywera  ihw  lagiilOTi 
difeose  wouki  ht  httleespMdiv 
dMsppeiatBieat,  though  mosftvef  im> 
hers  w«i»  liable  40  a 
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WQvtd  oectainly  be  leas  exposed  to  loss 
•odtrdisaippcinlment,  than  if  all  its  mem* 
bers  irere  liable  without  limitation,  but 
tbe  company  were  unregistered.  For* 
finty  if.  the  company  weie  constituted  en 
coTtmiandUef  but  were  registered  in  the 
planner  proposed,  all  or  most  of  its  mem- 
bers would  be  disclosed  by  the  register, 
and  their  obligations,  though  limited, 
cquld  be  enforced.  If  all  were  respon- 
sible in  wdidof  but  the  company  were  un- 
registered, most  or  many  of  its  members 
might  eaca^  the  search  of  its  creditors, 
and  their  obligations,  though  unlimited 
in  law,  might  yet  be  illusory  in  practice. 
Secondli^f  If  the  company  were  consti- 
tuted en  commamlUef  but  were  registered 
in  the  manner  proposed,  »,  person  who 
thought  of  giving  credit  to  the  company, 
xniglU  learn  the  names  and  stations  of  its 
ip^mbeiB.  He  coi^  inquire  ijito  their 
means  of  anawenng  their  obligations*  and 
could  guesa  at*  the  extent  of  the  fund  upon 
%vbicbhe  must  lely  for  satisfaption.  If 
«U  the  members,  .wend  responsible  «•  lo- 
Udot  bat  the  GOin)yinj'WHwre  unngiatered, 
VOiQator.  maayof  its  membera  might  be 
ue^ni>w;i»  ^qd  the  extent  of .  the  fund 
upon.Mln«h  he  muit  rely  for  aatjsfac&ion 
could  noi  be  ceigtflcttti'ed.  Their  liability 
,wo^l4  bei  iinboiuidedt^  but  thair  mean^  of 
answering.  ,  their  .  obligationa  might  be 
placed  beyqpd  inquiry. 
.  It  ma^  be  Ihouglit  that  these  advantageB 
would  be  owing  to  rrgis<na4toji,  and  jiot 
to  the  di^tincAve  propertiee  of  partner- 
a)|ipft  e»  C(M|nia|Mli^4;;r-tbat  if  a  company 
wefe  cofi9timtQ$t  in  tte  oidioaf y  manner, 
t»|4  a^h  of  ite  laeipbera  were  oUiged  to 
oagiatei  his:  namt^^  these  advantages  would 
h^  superadded  to, the  adTantages  ot  ua<- 
timil^  liability.  It  rauat,  however,  be 
W«efl^beied,  that,  a  partner  en  comiiMM- 
4Ue  weuld  lie  under  a  strong  iodncement 
U>  obserre  Uie.  propoaed  eaactmeal.  For 
in  case  he  neglected  to  observe  it,  he 
wpnld .  be.  linUe  without  limitation.  But 
if  a  partner  were  responsible  m  softflfo, 
npfaeiher  he  r^gjetered  or  iiot»  he  would 
liauidder  no  induMnieiti  ia  comply  wi& 
ihti  oibligation..to  register,  and  would  lie 
under  «eme  iadnoamant  to  withhold  bis 
MinptteoQAi:  For  in  ceae  hb  name  wese 
entered,  he  would  be  obvious  to  eraditoBS 
of  Iho  comfiany  ;  vhilat  in  oase  it  were 
tto^  ioeerlsd^.hei&i^t  ehance  to-  escape 
their; demands.  It  is  tnie.thatthe  oblige* 
i»oiilO/fegister>Tnighl  be  aaaetioaed  by 
penalties ;  bu^  it  is  also  true  that  the  pe-. 
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naltie^  would  be  unpopularj,  and  ^o^|d 
rarely  be  inflicted.  With  regard*  tbejPp- 
fore,  to  companies  constituted  in.tberOf- 
dinary  manner,  a  law  directing  registra- 
tion would  often  be  evaded.  With  regard 
to  companies  constituted  en  cmnrwmdiU^ 
it  would  generally  be  observed.  To  bor- 
row a  concise,  though  not  very  aceura^, 
expression^  the  law,  as  it  related  to  the 
latter,  wuidd  execuie  itself.  As  it  related 
to  the  former,  the  Liw  conld  only  be  en- 
forced by  the  imperfect  instrumentality  of 
punishroent. 

It,  therefore,  appears  to  us,  that  credi- 
tors of  a  company  constituted  en  IxNKtium* 
diJLe  would  he  less  obnoxious  to  loss  aed 
disappointment,  than  creditors  of  a  eom- 
pany  coostituled  in  the  ordinary  mannfr. 
— ^They  would  not  be  more  obnoxious, 
though  the  members  of 'either  compeey 
could  be  known  with  equal  certainty.  '  A 
person  who  thought  of  giving  credit  U^  a 
partnership  en  oomfiuiiu&e,  would  know 
that  most  of  its  members  were  liable  40  a 
limited  extent*  He  would,  theteftfre, 
trust  with  greater  eautioa  than  if  thyir 
liability  were  unbounded.  The  lieiit^ 
liability  of  its  members  might  lueil  its 
power  of  obtaioiog  credit,  but  would' not 
be  injurious  to  its  ereditorsi 

3*  In  their  attempta  to  Teeovef  their 
debts,  daimamts  upon  compamesi  oooali- 
tuted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  are  embar'* 
rassed  with  some  €^  those  diffieulndti^ 
touching  the  parties  to  MiilSy  wfaieh  we 
mentioned  in  a  foregoing  eeolion.  If 'a 
company  were  constituted  en  oommandiite, 
no  Buch  difiioulties  would  lie  in  the. way 
of  its  creditors.  Excepting  ika  case  ^f 
bankruptcy,  the  acting  partoeror  partners 
would  be  liable,  exclusively,  for  therdehls 
and  eagagementa  of*  the  body.  Suits  by 
creditors  of  the  company  would  her  pro- 
secuted against  one  or  a  few,  though  the 
fund  to  which  they  might  resort  woufti 
be  formed  by  the  contr^mtiona  of  many. 
— In  case  the  acting  partnew  became 
bankrupt,  difficulties  might'ariae  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  buainess;  and  frorar  the 
number  of  debte  due  and  owing  by  end  to 
the  company  ;  but  no  peenliar  diffioukiea. 
would  be  preeemed  by  ita  peeuKar  -in- 
stitution. The  assignees  in  bankrii|MO|^ 
or  other  representatives  of  the.eredaleti» 
could  .lecover  as  easily  from  a  partMr'«» 
comawxndiU.  aa  f rem  any  other  debtor  Ip 
the  joint  estate.  If  a^y  auch  pai«aer,^bir 
any  i^t  or  deiaulty  bad  made  Hkmmtf 
liable  without  limitation  for  all  or  any  of 
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ili6  paHderel^ip  eogagemcnts,  bifl  esttte 
.might  be  administered  in  bankruptcy  with 
those  of  the  managing  pertnere* 

Acts  of  Parliament  areaometimeBpass-* 
ed,  empowering  companies  to  sae,  and 
making  tbem  Uabte  to  be  sued,  by  a 
cterk  or  other  officer  And  creditors  of 
a  company,  constituted  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  liable  to  be  thus  sped,  would 
not  be  embarrtMed  with  the  difficulties 
to  which  we  ha^e  just  adverted.  But  its 
liability  to  be  thus  sued  is  imposed  by  a 
special  enactment.  Without  such  special 
en^GJtmeqft,  these  difficulties  would  ^rise ; 
and  they,  therafore,  constitute  one  of  the 
many  reasons  for  a  change  in  the  law  of 
partiie^liici. 

3.  We  Dare  heard  it  suggested,  and,  at 
A^st,  we  fnelined  to  beliere,  thai  the  abo- 
lition of  the  usury  laws  would  be  equiva«> 
lent,  or  nearly  eqoiTalent,  to  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  law  of  partnershi]). 
'  \h  tnativ  reelects,  the  lender  at  interest 
miitimited  oy  law,  and  the  contributor  of 
cilphdl  en  commaaidUt^  would  be  placed 
in  the  same,  or  aimilap  positions.  Sub* 
stsntially,  though  not  in  name,  the  eapital 
of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the 
former,  would  be  adranoed  by  way  of 
loan.  Each  would  be  6ee  from  the 
Ubbur  of  employing  his  capital  prodnc* 
tively,  and  would,  theiefere,  get  interest 
merely^  instead  of  obtaining  profit  x  die 
pdy  difference  \mn%t  that  the  first  would 
tdnC^t  with  the  borrower,  or  borrowers, 
ibr  interest,  ee  nomme^  and  at  so  much 
per  offktutm,  upon  the  capital  to  be  ad- 
▼auc^^  whilst  the  last  would  contract 
with  the  acting  partner,  or  partners,  for 
some  larger  or  amaller  share  in  the  vary* 
i^g  profits  of  the  enterprise.  In  either 
case,  the  rate  of  the  remuneration  would 
be  fixed  by  the  contracting  parties,  and 
would,  accordingly,  be  bighev  or  lower, 
as  the  risk  to  be  run  by  the  lender  or  con- 
tributor appeared  to  be  greater  or  less. 
The  risk,  too,  of  e^cb  would  be  limited. 
The  capital  advanced,  with  an  arrear  of 
intereet,  is  al)  that  the  lender  would 
hazard  \  w|iilst  the  possible  loss  of  the 
partner  em  oomnw^yidste  would  be  com- 
niQBSurate  with  the  amount  of  )iis  contri«< 
bution« 

.Thus  far,  a  loan  at  interest,  and  « 
loan  en  wommaMUy  would  be  tantamount. 
In  Que  important  particular,  they  would 
differ.  In  the  event  of  the  borrowerV 
insolveoLy,  the  lender  at  interest  might 
resort  to  the  insolvent  estate,  in  compe- 


tition with  hie  oUier  credKon,  or,  |bi^ 
haps,  to  their  exclmion.  In  the  event  oC 
his  partner's  insolvency,  the  partner  ea 
oomanandiU  would  not  be  admitted  to 
the  joint  or  separate  estate,  dll 
creditor  of  every  other  class  had 
satisfied  in  full*.  The  other  creditors  of 
the  borrower,  as  well  as  the  other  cre- 
ditors of  the  aeting  partner,  night  bav« 
trusted  to  the  whole  of  the  offciisiWe 
means  which  had  been  at  their  debtor's 
dispositioB;  but  ^  lender  would  ex- 
hanst,  or  subtract  from,  the  fund  iipoe 
whieh  they  had  relied  for  satisfaction, 
whilst  the  capital  oontriboted  by  the 
ce»numdfi&irre  would  be  applied,  exdn* 
sively,  in  payment  or  liqnidalioa  of  dn-ir 
demands. 

.  But  as  the  other  crediton  of  the  bor- 
rower en  oommdifdiAe  would  he  mofe 
secure  than  those  of  the  borrower  at  in- 
terest, so  would  the  former  command 
more  extensive  credit,  hi  ttahing  por- 
eha^es,  and  in  other  dealiage  widi  laird 
persons.  If  the  borrower  at  hrteresi 
traded  with  a  large  capital,  it  woold  pro- 
bably be  known,  or  surmised,  dms  the 
eapital  or  the  bulk  of  it  had  hen  so 
borrowed,  and  that  the  owner  or  owaen, 
in  the  event  of  his  insolveocy,  couki 
resort  to  the  estate  in  oompetitioa  with 
his  other  creditors.  The  borrower  co 
oommandite  would  inspire  as  modi  eoo- 
fidence  as  if  he  traded,  or  were  ihoogll 
to  trade,  with  eapital  of  his  own*  The 
apparent  capital  with  whidi  ho  titoded 
could  be  compared  with  the  eoBlribi^ 
tfons  which  were  entered  in  the  ieg;ieier; 
and  if  the  extent  of  (hat  e^ta!  tallied 
pretty  elesely  with'  the  amount  of  Ihoee 
eontnbutiona,  it  would  be  likely  that  die 
bulk  6f  it  had  been  advanced  by  the  eeio- 
moncKifdiret,  and,  by  eonaenoeoce,  vrao 
not  liable  to  the  daims  of  seeKl  owoen^ 

The  abolitiett,  therefbre,  of  fb^  hws 
against  usu^  would  not  be  exeetly  epi* 
valenl  to  the  change  in  the  hiw  of  pait- 
nersbip. 

in  eonsequence  of  elAer  iiD|,iiniiwt, 
enterprises  requiring  extenAvo  capNsli* 
or  attended  with  nnesaal  hassM,  vrooll 
be  easier  of  exteuttOn  then  M 
for  by  either  impromoent,  tile 
meets  to  advance  capital  in  nUI  ef  mA 
enterpriees  woutd  he  mutlipKed.  !■  mktr 
event,  persons    advancing  foods  le  d» 

managers  of  such  enterprises  woidd  he 
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empuiweredv  at  once,  to  limk  ikmt  pofr- 
sible  losseBf  and  to  reseiTe  such  interest 
on  tUe  capitals,  lent  or  conlribfitedi  as 
woald  compensate  the  risk,  of  the  iovest- 
ment. 

So  fiir,  however,  as  the  suoeess  of  ibe 
enterpiise  might  depend  upon  ihe  credit 
of  the  maDager,  an  eaterpfise  lo  be  car* 
ried  on  with  borrowed  capital  would  be 
more  facilitated  by  the  change  in  the  law 
of.  partnership,  than  bj  the  abolition  of 
t^  laws  against  asary;  To  the  manager 
himself,  lomia  of  capital  .«ii  commandite 
woold  cleprly  he  more  adrantageoas  than 
Joans  of  capital  at  interest.  Looking  at 
the  erent  cs  his  insolvency,  the'  risk  of 
lending  en  commandiia  would  exceed  the 
risk  of  lending  at  interest ;  since,  in  that 
efeiit,  su  leader  at  interest  would  recover 
4  part  pi  his  loan^  wbibt  a  lender  en 
c^mauHJl/^m^X  lose  the  whole  of  his 
coutributiouy.  But  the  greater  risk  on 
tbat  side  would  probably  be  counter- 
baUocl^d  by  greatiar  security  on  another. 
For  the  success  of  the  enterprise  being 
more  probable,  the  insolvency  of  the  bor- 
rower would  be  less  likely.  If  the  hazard, 
CD  the  whole,  were  somewhat  greater, 
this  additional  hazard  would,  of  course, 
be  considered  in  adjusting  the  terms  of 
the  contract 

As  the  evil  of  the  Taw  df  partnership 
would  not  be  completely  cured  by  the 
abolition  of  the  usury  laws,  so  would 
the  evil  of  those  barbarous  laws  be  miti- 
g;a|ed,  bat  not  removed,  by  the  change 
which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest.  In 
many  cases,  interest  could  not  be  taken, 
or  oooid  not  be  taken  conveniently,  in 
the  form  of  profit.  In  others,  a  com- 
mand of  credit  would  be  of  little  or  no 
advantage  to  the  borrower.  In  all,  a  loan 
at .  interest,  as  involving  no  intricate 
account,  would  be  mor^  simple,  and  less 
4rouble80me  to  the  parties,  than  a  part- 
nership en  commandite. 

In  short,  the  laws  against  usury,  and 
the  rule  of  the  law  of  partnership,  are 
needless  and  mischievous  restraints  upon 
the  discrettoii  of  lenders  and  borrowers. 
The  removal  of  either  restriction  would 
mitigate  the  evil  of  the  other ;  but  in 
order  to  obtain  the  full  complement  of 
good,  both  of  them  must  be  abolished. 

VII.<  I.  It  may  be  objected,  that  if 
partners  could  limit  their  liability  at  their 
own  discretioui  the  inclination  to  adven- 
ture in  joint  enterprises  would  be  stfength- 
«aed»    Consequently,  tho  number  of  ex- 


JuiHi  Stock  CompmiH9k  f^, 

tensive     partnerships     would     increasq,' 
Trades  of  almost  evety  sort  would  be 
attempted  by  joint  stock  companies;  and 
traders,  carrying  on  such  trades  indivi- 
dually, or  in  small  pafrtnerships,  would 
be  undersold,  and  driven  from  the  market,, 
by  these  powerful  competitors.    But  this 
proc(^  would  be  attended  by  great  imme- 
diate evil  to  numerous  individuals,  and, 
would  be»  followed   by  great  permanent 
evil  to  the  community  at  large;    The 
capitals  of  the  traders,  who  were  thns' 
supplanted.  Would  be  destroyed,  or  dimir . 
nished  by  the  contest ;  and  the  capital  of 
the  community,  which  is  the  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  labourer,  would,  con- , 
sequently,  be  diminished  in  the  same  pro- , 
portion.  -> 

Fniile  as  this  object>on  is,,  it  would^ 
certainly  be  opposed  by  very  grave  aadj 
authoritativa  men  to  the  proposed  alter^-; 
tion  of  the  law.    In  the  course  of  t1(i^^. 
discussions,  publiic  and  private,  oral  apcl 
in  print,  which  arose  out  of  the  recei>|^, 
multiplication  6f  joint  stock  compani^,,. 
it  was  assumed  by  many,  that  the  evils' 
here    supposed    were     not    sufficiently 
guarded  agairtst  by  the  existing  law  o^ 
partnership.   It  #as  repeatedly  predicted^  ^ 
from  high  places  as  well  as  from  low, 
places,  in  parliament,  and  from  the  bencb, . 
as  well  as  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
that  if  some  check,  more  eftbctual  than 
the  bubble  act,  were   not   put  by  the. 
{legislature   upon    the   increase  of  joint 
stock  companies,  they  would  surely  in- 
trude themselv^  into  every  trade,  under- 
selling their  solita^    competitors,    and 
driving  them  from  the  market  with  the 
loss  of  the  whole,  or  the  mater  portion 
of   their  capitals.      By  th^  more    eld-' 
quent  and  absurd  of  these  talkei^   and 
writers,  hard   names   of  «dl  s6rttf  were 
lavished  upon  such  companies.     Thev 
were    denounce     as    **  combinations,** 
'•  confederacies,**  ••  couflpiracles,"  formed! 
by  numerous  aiftd  powerful  bodies  of  mei|' 
against  the  fair  and  hbneSC  indtistry  of 
individual  dealers.     A  joidt  St6ck  com- 
pany, opposed  to  a  solitary  trad^r^  Was 
rhetorically  compared  to  a  giant  over- 
whelming a  dwarf:  and  the  legislature^ 
was  implored  to  rescue  **iridlviduat  in-. 
<'  dustry,**  from  such  unequal  and  rniaptia 
competition. — ^For    these    reasons,    we 
have  stated  the  objection  distinctly,  and, 
shall  give  it  a  distinct  answer,  although' 
the  answer  is  implied  in  an  eailier  part 
of  our  essay.       * 
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oir«^tb9il<Ml9'i«»i  tli6<prU»  of  A  tomtho*  "it 4$  poMiMe  to  intfodnce  into  tbe  Inde,  are 

rWyJsijfiiwt^ufficiepit  to  ropay  the  <*08t  of  beyond  the  reach  of  a  small,  or  of  a  mo- 

ia^rfii^Hci^'H»'Ab<itp' yield' a  profit;  at  the  derate,  eepital.    If  this  be  the  case,  tlie 

im^^an  or  arcrage  rate,  on  the  capiial  ex-  projected  company,  which  would  com- 

.,p<fnd^'^>ts.producciou.     So  often  as  its  mand  a  Urge  capital,  could  introduce 

^^rice   ia  'inorei  than  suffident  to  satisfy*  either  or  both  of  these  improrenieoiff, 

vUm^A^  fionditiona^  the  profits  on  the  i  oc(d  might  produce  the  commodity  at  a 

) ^capilftja^ /engaged. io   its  production  are  diminished  cost.    If  the  best  instruments 

,  above  die  attn^  rate.    Capital,  there-  of  production,  and  the  best  dirisioo   of 

fp|fe,.ia  turned  to  the  -trade  from  less  pro^  labour,  which  the  trade  will  admit  of,  be 

^fiil^Ue  employments;  more  of  the  com-*  within  the  readi  of  a  small^  or  of  a  mo- 

'.modity  is  bropgkt  into  the  fluurket;  and  derate,  capital,  they  have  beea,  or  would 

tilt  iiriceli^  brought  down  to  {the  low^^l  be,  introduced  by  individual  traders;  and 

)  j^oint  at. which  it  can  pennaneittly  be  prb-  these  individttal  traders  could  produce  tbe 

Anced*     &>  often  as  its  price  is -not  si!l(fi->   commodity  at  a  smaller  cost  than  tbe 


cietit  to  aotisfy  these  two  conditions,  the 

jaatttal  traders  are  trading  at  a  loss,  or 

^.tlie  profits  en  their  capitals  are  below  the 

'  Htenge  rate.  Capital,  therefore,  is  turn- 
ed from  the  trade,  or  is  applied  to  it  in 
dijnini^l^d  quantities ;  less  of  the  com-* 

•  modity  is  brought  into  the  marked  -,  and 
its  price  is  raised  to  the  point  at  which 

'it  is  practicable  to  produce  it.  With  the 
.  causes  which  determine  the  ayerage  rate  of 

.  pr<^,  we  have  no  concern.  It  is  enough 
,  for* onr  present  purpose,  that  the  price  of 

a  coinniodity,  at  the  long  run,  is  just  suffi- 
.  4^ipnt  to  cover  the  cost  of  producing  it, 

wid  to  yield  a  profit,  at  this  average  rate, 

on  the  capital  expended  in  its  produc- 

•  lion*. 

•'  When  a  joint  stock  company  is  pro« 
.  jocted,  tbe  profits  of  the  individual  traders,    barked  in  raising  raw  produce.    Bj  ae 

engaged  in  the>trade  in  which  it  is  propos-  >  outlay  of  capital,  such'  as  no  individaal 


company.  For  the  company,  by  the  sop- 
position,  would' derive  i\o  peculiar  advao- 
tages  from  its  large  capital,  whilst  it 
would  produce  the  commodity  under  tbe 
peculi)ir  disadvantages  of  trading  with  tbat 
large  capital  in  an  extensive  partnefsiup. 
It  haft  hitherto  been  supposed  that  tbe 
projected  Company  could  not  diminish 
the  cost  of  producing  the  commodity,  un* 
less  it  coufd  introduce  more  efficient  ie* 
stmments  of  production,  or  a  more  eco- 
nomical division  of  labour.  And  very 
generalTy  speaking,  this  is  true:  though 
cases  may  oe  imagined,  iu  which  its  larger 
capital  might  enable  it  to  reduce  die  cost, 
without  the  introduction  of  either  of  these 
improvements.  'Riis  would  be  lesi 
likely  (o  happen,  if  its  capital  were 


all- 


ied lo  adventure,  are  above,  or  on  a  level 
ni^9  or  below  thie  average  rate.  If  their 
.profits.beon  e  level  with,  or  below  the 


AVer^giiTt^^  thepojeoted  company  could   bnt  less  acoassible.'than  any  that 


ii«it4nidenBC|lltbe»,  making  a  profit  on  iti 


tually  resorted  to :  and  tku,  without  las- 


>cspitai  et  thai  average  rate,  unless  it  couM  proving  upon  tbd  trsuol  hiatntments  of 


'produeeihe  commodity  at  a  smaller  co8t« 

iThiaisso  clear  tbat  it  hardly  admits  of 

,  proof. 

}     Now  die  projected  company  is  to  em- 
•bark  its  capital  in  raising  raw  prodnce, 

or  in  some  manuiactore,  'or  in  mere  buy- 
<  Jog  and  eellfng.  On  any  of  these  soppo- 
•sitiona,  it  may  happen,  that  the  mostelB- 
jcieet  iqainimeiiis  of  producti6n,  or  tlie 

nost  eoonomioal  division  of  labour,  which 


could  support,  it  might  open  eoucoes  of 
raw  produce  (ag,  for  insiiiioe,  veina  of 
lead,  copper,  or  Other  metat)  mora  tioitile. 


(T- 


■  mint 


^  *  Tim  mntt,  of  .cour«««  be  taken  with  lamita<« 
tioiVB.  It  will  not  applj  to  a  commodity  which  it 
'MM  under  a  monopo^.  It  will  not  apply  to  a 
commodity  which  caa  ttsly  be  produced  in  definite 
QulUBCittw,  If  part  of  a.coaiaaodUjr  yield  rent,  it 
will  only  a^ply  to  thatpart  of  it  which  is  predw:- 
4?d  at  the  grcateit  cost.  For  the  present  purpoee, 
kowcviT,  tbat  may  be  cOuBidered,  without  incon- 
'VMueace,  as  entering  into  the  cobt  of  production.  > 


production,  or  ution  the  estaMished  dis- 
tribution of  employments.  In  the  actual 
state  of  knowledge,  it  might  beimpoesible 
to  improve  the  ordinary  methods  of  pr>- 
dnction;  and  yet  new  and  mora  feruW 
sourcesx>f  raw  produce  might  be  laid  opeo 
by  those  methods,  if  they  were  npplifd 
with  a  degree  of  persistence  wbicb  nour 
but  a  large  capital  could  sustain.  To  the 
present  purpose,  however,  the  manner  ia 
which  the  projected  company  mi^lii  di 
minish  the  cost  of  production,  is  of  ao  im- 
portance. In  every  imaginable  cai^ 
though  the  cost  might  be  diminished,  oe 
the  one  hand,  by  certain  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  ^B  company  mii^t  deriet 
from  its  large  capital,  it  would  oertitafy 
be  enhanced,  on  the  other,  by  the  paoi- 
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i«Si 


wluob  ibeoQit  >of  Af  cnMHoAtyii'dhApftr 


liar  dmdy^Qtages  to  wbip^  tj^rOOD^piAy 

weuldbe  sulyect  In  trading  with  ttwtlmge^diiood  by  a  l«iga>ia|Mtd4«  wtMfhJhbiH^ 

capital  in  an  exteDfli?e  partnership.     . 

From  what  has  been  premiised,  . these 
consequences  immediately  follow.    Wbfui 
(he  company  is  projected,  the  actual  im>- 
fits  of  the  Individual  traders. may  be  on  a 
level  withy  or  below.  Jthe  ave^ag^  ra^     In 
order  to  nnderaell  them,  making'  a  prpfit 
on  its  capital  .at  thai  aTeraga  rate,,  the 
company,  on  either  supposition,  must  di* 
minish  tbeactual  cost  ot  produdng  the  com- 
modity.   On  the  first  suppositiony  it  moat 
diminish  this  cost  to  such  an  extent*  as  to 
compensate  for  the  intended  reduc^on  of 
the  actual  price :  on  the  second*  to  sudi 
an   eatenty  as  not  only  to  oompeoaate 
for    this   intended   reduction    of  price, 
but  also  to  cover    the    difference    be* 
tween  the  average  rate  of  profit,  and  ihe 
actual  pofits   of  the  individual  traders 
who  are  already  engaged  in  the  trade.   If 
the  profits  of  xhe  individual  tfadera*  when 
the  company  is  prqjected^  be  above  the 
average  rate,  the  efficient  demand  for  the 
commodity  is  not  adequately  met  by  the 
actual   supply  :     and  ^  these    individiial 
traders  enjoy,  for  the  time,* what  may, be 
called*  by  analogy,  a  monopoly :  Ip  which 
case,  additional  capital  would  be  turned 
to  the  production  of  the  commodity*  till 
its  price  were  brought  down  tp  the  lowest 
point  at  which  it  could  permanently  be 
produced.    But,  in  producii^  the  conuno* 
dity,  the  company  would  derive  peculiar 
advantages  from   its,  large  capital,  or  it 
would  not  '  If  it  wpu|d  not,  additio/Nil 
capiul  would  beltornad  to  the  ocoduction 
ot  the  coropipdity,  by  some  oi  the  in^ 


tliai^jlhe  oootof  it«  as'prodaoad.lry'^tt^Mlill 
9ne^  that  joint  stock  >  oiMapaAiM  >^«>ni 
probaUy;  be  set  ••  foot  Ui-^MoMott'fo 
indLndnal  tradere*  But  in  all  ihote  e«lft, 
the  estabUahraent  ef  aodi  «>ai|iinMiis 
iiot  leM  adwmn)ragBOOBto.the€<tmiiitity^ 
laige  than  to  the  membeni  vf *(bei^  attMfter 
aoeiedfls.  In  oooBeqtieiiee  of  their-  eMk- 
blishment,  the.oommoditiei,  whidi-My 
undertake  to  pnyida,  era  produoed'itt  iite 
pveyious  qoantitiea  with  ieai  labolirf  ftttd 
emital;  or,  with  the  pneviot»^iiaMhi«e<0f 
JUboBff  and  oapilal*sioraitf  these  coAwNiAi 
t^  is  prodneed.  In  eilhap  ervent/the  iHbeer 
and  capital  of  the  cammimity  >  are  lere 
productive;  or*  to  Tary  tl»  expra$sidii* 
the  sum  of  its  eominoditiBS  ie  kKieaMsd* 

But  if  its  laboor  and.  capital  beedne 
ivoce  prodbctiTe,  it8.0i|iital  will  accvaMi- 
tiUe  more  rapidly:  for  aH  capital  is  saved 
from  the  nroduct  of  laboor,  •  origiealljr, 
4ed  Crcfn  the  joint  prododl  of  labopr  abd 
capital*. penuaueotly;  and-  lfae'lai|^itie 
prpduct  foomwhichaamgaefewadls'ike 
larger  will  the  satiBgii  be.*  Gonsnyaml^, 
the  geneml  and  nltlBiate 'Cfl^etf » the) ea- 
Aablishment  of  jouU  atoekseiu|iaiiiwj'ia, 
not  to  diminirii,  but  to  coki^Bv  ^the  eapi- 
trt  q( the cnmmiieity*  ^  .  <  •-     > 

It  may  still  be  urged,  that  the  fcanitil 
.of;  the  iiuUvidttal  ttador,  when  adjoint 
,stack.  cQinpauysaMphMttB,  ia  tf  nAnih^ 
,or.  destroyed  bp  ike  «oinpeuiiea,  tiiongh 
the  estahliahinefit  of  the  naipaiy  beM- 
veutiigieous  to  the  cottnuMiiiy  ut  large. 
9uta  total  or  partial dcatmocieli  of  & 
enpitahi  engaged  in  peeddciagit*  w»iie- 


Tiduals  a]readY  eng^yged  in  pfo4uGing  it*   oessary  oopsequenoe  ot  every  oootrivaete 

^  or  by  other  lodiviouals,  .whom  the  9Xtra« 
ordinary  profits  of  the  tr^de  wpald  tempt 
to  compete  with  the  former.*  For  in  tee 
case  supposed,  individual  .traders  could 
uaderseU  the  company*  and  wpuld  have 
nothing  to  appreheod  from  its  comped- 
tJon«  At  the  outset,  therefore*  and  for  a 
very  short  time  after,  it  might  possibly 
tjnderseU  its  individual  competitors,  and 
make  a  profit  on  its  capital  at  the  average 
rate**  but  it  would  speedily  be  reduced  to 
compete,  in  a  market  adequately  supplied, 
Vith  rivals  who  could  produce,  the  com- 
modity  at  a  smaller  cost  than  itself. . 

The  result  of  the  analysis  is,  that  the 
projected  company  could  not  uQ.dcrsell 
the  soliury  trader,  making  a  projSt  on  its 
capital  at  the  average  rate*  unless. it  could 


for  lessenieg  the  coat  ef  a~  cooAtDOdity, 
whether  it  be  intiodveed  by  individuiris 
pr  by  companies.  By  the  increduetibn, 
for  instance,  of  more  efficient  machinery, 
the  old  impotent  maehinery  ia  veodered 
nsdesB*  and  its  ownecs  must  ado|)t  the 
improvement*  or  withdmw  from  the  trade. 
If  the  loss  whi(^  individual  tradeia  woold 
thus  sustain  be  a  ^ood-  objection  to  'ike 
establtshnent  of  joint  stock  companscs^  it 
is  also  a  good  objection  to  every  iapioea- 
ment  in  agricultuie,  manefeetures,  or  com- 
merce ;  to  every  advance  whiofa  has  been, 
or  can  be,  made,  in'  the  progress  from 
rudeness  to  cefinemeat. 

%,  It  has  been  farther  oljeelid  to 
joint  stock  companies,  that  they  enhatlbe 
the  price  of  commodities ;  or,  in  the  vul- 


'  produce  tlie  commodity  at  a  smaller  cost.  ■  gar  lai^uage  of  the  objectors,  thai  aoch 
Consequently,  it  is  only  in  those  cases,  in  I  companies  are  monopolies.     The  answei 
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to  this  ofijectioB  13  implied  in  our  aDsw«r 
to  the  pteceding  one..  For,  if  indiTidiMi) 
industry  nWi  oot  probably  be  disturbed 
by  the  intruaon  ofjobit  stock  compaoies^ 
unless  th^  can  prodiioe  al  a  smatler  oM, 
itibliows  tbait  the  eflbctol  their  estaUieb* 
.tnent  is  to  diminish  the  price  of  coinni&' 
dities.  But  since  the  olgcotioft  has  been 
confidently  urged  by  men  o£  pretcnAeii 
and  weight,,  wethinlrit  not  tntWoctby  of  » 
moie  particular  refutattoa. 
.  A  moQPj^Iyi  psofMiy  so  called,  is  am 
exclusive  ngbt  of  selliBg;  aad  shMa  ite 
usosl  effect  is  lo  raise  the  price  of  th» 
commodity  above  the.  lowest  price  at 
which  it  might  be  prodiMed*  a.  trsider  wbo 
sella  hi»  eomPHtdity.  for  more  thau  that 
lowest  price,  JBaSaidy  by  analogy,  to  eajov 
a  mooopoiy^r  thovg^  sabject  ta  enUmited 
comp^Mtion,  But  a  joint  ftlock  compaay, . 
of  ti^e  oatare  Qontemplated  by  the  ob» 
jecto^s,  is  suliiect  to  enfimiled  coaipai^ 
tition,  an4#  ibeceTore^  has  no  monopoly, 
properly  so  called*  That.itoouid  nevKT 
acquire  and  loauitaia  a  mooopoJj,  in  the 
improper  acceptation  of  the  term,  aaay  be 
ipade  manifest  without  many  wofda. 
,.  I/i  prod^pfif  tht  oenuDodity,.it  dfrivea 
p^uliar.advaetiigeji  fmm^^ita  liu^  cspitai, 
or  it  does  not*  On  thft  fimt  sopposition, 
it  can  undersell  its  individQal  oompetilonu- 
On  the «eoondsuppeaitioni  itcannotmake 
a  profit  a;tr  the  avetage  rate,  imless  it  Oao 
raise  the  price  to  w^iek  a  degree  aa  to 
compensate  fof  the  peculiar  dtsaidfantBges 
of  trading  in  an  extenmTe  partaenfaip. 
But  this  is  impossible;  since  that  co»- 
sumeif  can  resont  to  individual  tradafS) 
who  prodace  the  commodity  at  a  smaller 
cost  than  tb^  company.  The  eompttoy, 
therefpre,  obtainS'  Uie  command  of  the 
market,  by  lessening  the  cost  and  lower- 
ing the  price  of  the  commodity^  ot  it  is 
driven  from  the  maiket  by  the  smaller  cost 
and  lower  -price  at  which  the  commodity 
is  produced  and  sold  by  its  qenipetitom* 
In  either  event,  thecommodity .  is  sold  Cor 
the  lowest  price  at  which  it  is  practicable 
to  produce  it.  More  briefly,  theie  is  no 
monqpoly* 

..  tt  hi^f,  however*  been  supp^s^d,  that 
a  cpo^pany  mlghi  pepraiat  in  tra4iog  at  « 
loss,  till  the  capital^  of  its  ooi^npetitors 
were' exhausted.;  and  having  thus  oUaizw 
ed  the  exclusive  iQommand  of  the  market, 
might  take  ample  compensation  for  the 
capital  wbichtit  had  aonk,  by  raisifig  the 
price  of  the  tc<^nimodiiy  at  its  own  disarm 
i\$Xk^    Ii^'the  ^apguage  imputed  tp  jLord 
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Eldoa,  ^  the  company  might  undersoil 
**  till  all  competitors  were  driven  out  of 
*'  the  market,  and  then  do  atfit  pleased.** 

Assuming  that  a  company  could  thus  ob- 
tain the  exdusfve  command  of  the  market, 
H  could  only  obtain  it  by  sinking  a  portion 
df  its  capital.  Therefore  it  m^ht  be 
t|aestioned  by  each  of  the  projecting  ad- 
irenturersy  whether  he  could  not  make 
flK>re^  by  a  profit  at  the.  average  rate  on 
bis  entire  capital;  than  by  any  amount  of 
esEtraocdinary  profits  which  he  could  (bus 
derive  from  the  remnant.  If  he  could, 
there  ^ould  be  no  inducement  to  adven- 
ftfre  in  f!he  joint  enterprize,  and  the  com- 
pany would  not  be  established.  But  a 
company  could  not  obtain  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  market  in  the  manner 
imagined.  For'  so  soon  a^  it  raised 
the  price  above  '  the  lowest  point  at 
which  the  commodity  m!^t  be  produce^, 
it  would  be  encountered  bv  fresh  com- 
petitors, whom  it  mnst  afsa'  usderaen, 
and  drive  frbm  the  market ;  ^nd  so  00, 
without  end.  Consequently,  a  joint  stock 
company  will  never  acquijns  and  maintain 
the  exclusive  cotnmand  of  the  maifiec,  un- 
less it  produce  at  a  smalls  cost,  artd  sell 
aCa  lower  price,  tfian  anjr  who  are  at  li- 
berty to  compete  tvithit.  Toadoptaitist, 
tb^ugh  epfgrammatie,'  remarit  of  iiord 
Liverpool,  af  eomparuy  t^ay  establish  a 
monopoly,  bM  it  wifl  be  1^  mdnopoly  in 
fovoor  of  the  public. 

yill.  The  arguments  which  we  have 
Ufged  against  th^  rub  of  thd  Law  of 
Parfnersfaip  may  be  applied,  with  sotaie 
variations,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Babble* 
Act;  Speaking  generally,  and  with  a  view 
to-  lestmrg  results,  joint  stock  companies 
will  not  be  project  or  established,  an- 
lees' the  joint  undertakings  be  advanuge- 
ooe  to  the  adventurers  and  the  puMic 
Fietitioos  obstacles  to  the  formadon  of 
snob  companies  are,  therefore^  needlm 
and  pernicious.  —  T^  insist  at  length 
upon  thennexpediency  of  these  provisions 
were  useless  as  well  as  tedious.  The  act 
is  now  repealed ;  and  it  wHl  hardi j  be 
replaced  by  aft  act  of  a  similar  tendency. 

Lotd  Eldon,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  the  acts  prohibited  bf  the 
statute  are  ofiences'  at  oothmbn  law.  We 
incline,  however,  to  hope  that  Ma  lorddfip 
hai^  been  misrepresented; 

That  the  statute  tras  timntelligibfe-^ 
that  the  ends  at  which  it  aimed  warn  m. 
known  and  ankaowable— thatit  no  where 
defined  the  acta  which  it.  denounced  a 


■/i  * 
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dlkfn^ — Yns  hem  stated  distinctly  by 
thh  present  Attorney-General,  and  mav 
be  gathered  from  the  various  caset  in  which 
h  has  been  attempted  to  enforce  it.  Whe- 
ther the  asstiraing  to  act  as  a  corporate 
body  wks  iii  itself  an  offence  ?  or  whether 
sach  assumption  were  not  an  offence,  un- 
less the  project  were  pernicious  ?  what  it 
was  that  amounted  to  such  assumption  1 
tend  bow  a  pernicious  was  to  be  distin- 
guished from  an  innocent  project  ?  are 
oroiy  a  few  of  the  doubts  which  hare  been 
suggested  by  this  statute,  and  which  the 
courts  of  justice  have  found  it  impossible 
to  resolve. 

If  the  acts  prohibited  by  the  statute  be 
ofRinces  at  common  law,  the  people  of 
this  countrv  are  obnoxious  to  penalties, 
and  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  conduct 
by  Which  the  penalties  may  be  incurred. 

IX.  If  the  change  which  we  have 
suggested  were  made  in  the  law  of  part- 
nership, applications  for  charters  or  acts 
of  parliament  would  be  less  frequeot  than 
at  present.  By  the  general  law,  as  thus 
modified,  the  members  of  a  joint  stock 
eompany  could  limit  their  liability  to  cre- 
ditors ;  whilst  the  body  could  sue  and  be 
soed  eSectuatly  and  with  ease:  And 
these,  or  some  of  them,  are  the  very  pur- 
poses for  which  such  applications  are 
frequently  made  by  parties  to  joint  under- 
takings. 

But  though  these  purposes  were  fully 

Kvided  for  by  a  change  in  the  general 
',  applications  for  acts  of  parliament 
would  often  be  necessary.  If  the  purpose 
csontemplated  by  the  parties  be  inconsis-* 
tent  w^h  the  rights  of  others,  the- pur- 
pose, it  is  obviousp  cannot  be  accomplish- 
ed, unless .  the  obstacle  be  removed  by 
the  special  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lature. . 

In  every  case  of  the  kind,  the  legisla- 
ture, though  poorly  qualified  for  the  task, 
inquires,  or  ought  to  inquire,  into  the 
merits  of  ihe  projected  enterprise.  For 
in  order  to  determine  the  expedieB<;y  of 
granting  or  refusing  the  applicatiosi,  it 
must  compare  the  good  yrhich  the  pri^ect 
might  produce,  wjth  the  evil  of  infringjini; 
upofi  the  riglits  which,  lie  in  the  wi^y  of 
its  execution. 

To  surest  improvements  upon  the 
iniper^ct  method  iu  which  sudi  inquiries 
ere,  XKoW  coaduc^eii,  and  to  asfertaia  the 


the  present  article^  The  matter,  hpw^ref, 
is  so  extensive  that  we  must  postpone  the 
consideration  of  it  to  some  future  oppor» 
tunity.  Strictly  speaking,  too,  it  tonas 
no  part  of  our  proper  subject.  Indivi- 
dual as  well  as  joint  enterprises  may  need 
the  aid  of  the  legislature,  though  its  as* 
sistance  is  more  frequently  applied  for  by 
parties  to  joint  undertakings. 


Law  tfMerchofU  and  Factor. 

PiFTT  yean  hence,  it  "will  perhaps  be 
scarcely  credited^  that  up  to  the  year 
1825,  an  Engli^li  factor  to  whom  the  law 
aHowed  the  power  of  setting,  unqualifiedly^ 
goods  consigned  to  him  by  his  principu, 
was  prohibited  by  that  same  law  from 
exerebing  the  qadified  power  of  pledging 
the  goods  m>on  the  fiuth  of  the  bul  of 
ladi^.  If  having  sold  them,  he  ran 
away  with  his  principel^s  money,  the 
principal  had  no  claiin  against  the  ven- 
dor I  but  if  he  ran  away,  having  pledged 
them  on  the  faith  of  the  bill  of  lading,  eveq 
without  notice  of  the  existence  ofa  ptin-' 
cipal,  the  principal  might  recover  his 
goods  from  the  pledgee,  without  paylttg 
the  money  which  had  been  advanced. 

Notwithstanding  this  rule  has  been 
acted  on  ever  since  the  case  of  PaUrson 
r.  Task,  (2  Strange  1178. 16tb  Geo.  11.^ 
the  merchants  seem  ia  have  thought  it. 
impossible  that  svbh  a  rtde  shbidd  hav^ 
been  laid  down,  or  at  aft  evedts,  &at  it 
shovM  have  been  persisted'  in;  they 
knew  that  the  Irnlee  of  common  law  are 
established  bj  deidided  cases;  tiiey  knew 
that  decided  cases  am  often  overruled; 
and  lliey  must  have  expected  that  soonet 
or  later  Ae  decision  iii  Faterstm  v.  Task 
would  have  been  Itbandoned:  for  during^ 
the  last  seventy  years  there  kas  hot  been  a. 
more  fWtitful  sonive  of  obstinate  and  expen^ 
srre  litigation  than  the  transactions  of  fac- 
ters  #ho  have  pledged  goods  «pon  the  fiiitl 
of  the  biS  of  lading.  Tke  coofts,  how- * 
ever,  acHieted  todieirrule,  although  Lo'rd^ 
Etenboriongii  and'Mn  Ivstice  I^  Stanc 
iisapMired  of  ft.  Chief  lustice  Best,  in 
an  aote  jndgswnt,  evincing'  clear  and 
comprehensive  y/ien^  at  the  subject,  said^ , 

Ha4  I  aiath^^  ta  alter  the  law,  asiM 


principles   by  which  they  ought  to  .  be  i  "^o  ^^  earning  oa  wnmerce  h*a  sltsM,  I , 

_:^  Ji    ^.o  ..v«^»^f  «K«  .^.^.-r^^i^  ..ki'^k    would  iSy  mat,  when  the  owner  of  propcm  con- 

guided,  was  amongst  th^  pjirposiw  whidi    ee«ls..^ii^,  'wfcoeter  c«t  prore  a  1^  titKi 

^^e  contemplated  when  we  entered  upon  *  yoaer  the  panoa  whom  (he  comsalail  owmr 
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|Kmit9  to'fioM  it,  shoold  retain  that  prppcfrty 
i^gaiait  the  owti6r;«*bat  this  is  not  yet  the  law 
of  Eng^d*  Poneesioa  ia  not  vroot  of  proper^. 
Out  fnceators  kept  their  gooaa  in  their  own 
posgefljiion.  If  agents  were  employed  by  them 
to  deal  with  their  property,  diey  did  not  keep 
themaelwB  dat  of  Tiew,  anf  the  e Aent  oC  the 
authoriQrof  thea^pent  was  so  well  known*  that 
no  one  dealing  with  those  agents  could  be  im- 
posed upon.  jBnt  as  little  credit  was  given,  and 
tM  men  could  i^ot  tmde  beyond  their  capital,  they 
were  eeldoiii  ledsoed  to  the  necescity  of  pledg- 
ing their  stock  in  trade.  The  sales  of  merchan- 
dise were  made  in.  market  overt,  and  if  the 
buyers  conducted  themselves  honestly,  tiie  Isw 
Inntected  them  frem  suffering  by  poKhasing  in 
owrk^  overt  piypertgr  that  did  not  belong  \d  the 
person  of  whom  they  bought.  This  exception  in 
our  law  proves  that  if  a  person  acquires  the 
possession  of  property  in  any  mode,  other  than 
ifiaft  of  sale  in  aiarkct  oivert,  ha  cannot  ka^  it 
ftg^iinst  the  owner ;  it  proves  at  the  same  time, 
thaty  as  commerce  is  now  carried  on,  the  pur- 
bhaser  or  pawnee  should  have  the  same  protec- 
tion, against  btm  who  pennits  another  to  deal 
with  his  property  as  if  it  were  his  own*  Bat  a 
small  ptopoitioa  of  the  merchandise  that  is  now 
brought  to  pale,  is  sold  in  market  orert.  The 
law  relative  to  sales  in  market  overt,  aiRirds, 
thenfiore,  bot  little  pnotecCioa  to  those  mho  axe 
flntMid  i>  eommerca. 

llie  owners  of  goods  for  man^  reasons  keep 
themselves  concealed,  and  put  forward  brokers 
to  act  for  unknown  principals.  If  soch  brokers 
abuse  their  trust,  those  wao  have  trusted  them 
should  suflRsr*.*' 

But  aa  the  law  stood^  if  the  pawner  of 
goods  had  no  authority  to  pledge  them  on 
the  ftith  of  the  bill  of  ladings  9ie  pawnee 
could  not  hold  them  against  the  owner. 

The  practice  of  pledging  on  the  faith  of. 
the  bill'  of  lading  is  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience and  often  of  necessity^  whether 
the  consignee  be  factor  or  absolute 
owner.  Before  the  consignee  can  obtain 
his  goods  he  has  often  heavy  charges  to 
pay  for  freight^  wharfage,  &c. ; — at  the 
time  the  eooos  arrive,  the  market  may  be 
low,  and  he  cannot  sell  except  at  a  loss ;  in 
three  months  it  may  rise ;  he  may  at  the 
moment  be  destitute  of  other  resources, 
and  how  is  he  to  pay  the '  charges  and 
wait  the  turn  in  the  market,  except  by 
pledging  the  bill  of  lading?  But  the 
money  lender,  as  the  law  stood,  would  not 
be  justified  in  making  an  advance  tHl  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  'party  offermg  the 
goods  was  not  a  factor :  and  whether  he 
were  factor  or  absolute  owner,  in  genera! 
the  proof  of  tins,  as  we  shall  preaentiy 
show,  codd  not  be  iumisbed  except  to 
the  destruction  of  tiie  adventure.  The 
incoDvenience  and  injustice  occasioned  by 
the  rule  became  at  length  so  intolerable, 
that  tiie  merchants  of  London  in  a  body 
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petitioned  (he  Legislatnre  to  declaie,  ihi 
any  person  intrusted  with,  andiapoases 
sion  of  a  bill  of  lading,  should  be  taken 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  lading  for  all  pur* 
poses  of  contract  entered  into  on  the  ftith 
of  such .  bill,  unless  there  waa  notioe 
that  he  was  not  owner ;  aad  aa  act  ta 
effect  this  has  now  been  passed-}^ — ^pammdf 
with  the  concurrence  and  appiofaatHm  of 
all  parties,  except  Mr.  Scaiiett,  and  aoaM 
other  lawyen  oat  of  the  famwrr^  Mr. 
Scarlett  spoke  at  gieat  length  agaiMt  tha  ' 
bill,  and  afterwards  publishad  Ims  apaedL 
His  objections  appear  to  be,  w,8«balaBoe^ 
That  to  sanction  the  |dodge  nuude  hy  the 
faotor  will  enable  hun  to.  defraod  his 
principal  to  a  greats  extent  akd  vrith^ 
greater  facility  then  before,  and  Ui«|  tbe. 
loss  will  fall  on  the  least  culpable  gf  the 
coiiflicting  chimauts;  the  forei^  inef- 
chant  having  fewer  means  of  knowvtt 
his  factor's  chaiiicter  than  the  English 
money  lender  has  of  asGer^ainiog  the  title 
to  the  goods  officred  in  pledge:  And  fiu^ 
ther,  that  the  money  lender  is  not  oom-: 
pelled  to  lend  his  money,  bat  the  foreign 
merchant,  in  order  to  carry  on  Us  trade^ 
is  cpmpeUed  to  employ  a  &ctor. 

Now,.if  a  factor  who  is  disposed  to  couvnut 
a  fraud,  has  it  always  in  hu  power  to  sell 
his  principal's  goods,  and  run  aw8)''wi(h 
the  money,  we  cannot  see  how  the  facility 
for  fraud,  or  the  extent  of  the  li^ud,  can 
be  materially  increased  by  enabling  ium 
to  pledge  as  weH  as  sell.  Wherever  t^ 
can  pledge,  there  also  he  can  sell,  and  be 
can  always  obtain  more  money  hj  aelling 
than  by  pledging. — ^If  he  be  not  aBbWM 
to  pledge,  lest  he  pledge  wifli  n^^w^ 
fraud,  neither  ought  he  to  be  aDowed*^ 
sell ;  and  the  less  so,  because  (he  hitiar  is 
the  larger  power ;  when  he  pledges,  thete 
is  always  a  locus  pttniteotiiB,  and  he^may 
redeem  the  goods;  if  be  sell  and  apply' 
fhe  money  to  his  own  use,  there  ia  tMi 
chance  left  for  the  principal. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  tiiat  the  EaglMi 
money-lender  has  better  oppectnuitiea  «f 
khowing  the  fectov's  oharacter  tbtt  die 
f(yreign  merchant.  The  foreign  mmihnnr 
does  not  employ  ^  factor  till  he  taManAe 
due  inqniiy  as  lo  bis  mspectaliility ;  km 
makes  this  inquify,  and  geaeivaa  hm 
telligence  from  other  Bserehaiits, 
the  monay-lender,  Kve  in  the 
with  the  iiKlor.  With  respect  to  ^kt 
greater  facilities  which  the 
is  alleged  to  possess  of 
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tillrlo  IIm  goo^  oftfed  in  pledbe,  it  10 
gimvdy  n^fMi  by  Mr.  Scarlett,  Uiat  tlie 
leUtew  of  tfdvice  renpectmg  the  cargo 
coald'  be  eaeQy  prodoced.  Such  a  pro- 
pokal  is  ntterfy  inoonsiflftent  with  the  prao- 
ti«e  of  trading*  The  letters  of  adTice 
cootaiiH  in  geaeral  at  leasts  an  accoont  of 
thi  priee  given  and  the  prioe  ejcpected, 
two  bols  which  the  seller  would  of  courpe 
bo'nnnoiie  to  eonoeaU .  They  conlain  also, 
foftbe  moat  part,  notices  of  die  state  id 
the'  market  in  odier  places^  the  smallest 
hitft  of  whieh  is  often  pf  infinite  -valae,  if 
enoineiTely  known^  bat  that  valne  dinu- 
nishes  in  proportion,  as  it  is  made  poblic, 
beeanse  all  who  know  it  may  become 
sfaAi^rs  ^  the  advanCi^esto  be  thenoe  de« 
rif^.  Bat  it  is  idle  to  dwell  on  die  absurdity 
of  p^poshigtoniercfaants,  to  produce  dieir 
coiVtspobdetice  to  tiTali  in  trade.  If  it  be 

pr^0M4  to  ^ve  extracts  of  letters,  wbatj «-j-,        ..- «^ 

]eti^rifi[butdW  satisfied  with  t^fiu  0^  property  conceals  hi^osel^ 

ortli|B  extra^'  wi^but  seehig  the  offgfr-^ :'' whp^vpr.can  proye  a  goo4  tftle.uod^r 
aaP?'  And  if ijC4>e  prfrpobed  to  arcdi|ipany]  f'  the  pemon  whom  the  oeocealed  tfmser 


Bat>  however  the  question  may  i^tfu^d 
upon  die  points  we  havealready  diecaesed» 
a  rule  has  been  often  laid  down  and  dp-> 
proved  of,  that  if  one  of  two  innocept  per- 
sons must  suffer  by  the  fraud  of  a  tUrct^ 
the  loss  shall  fail  upon  him  who  enabled 
the  third  to  commit  the  fraud.  The  law 
with  regard  to  factors  was  an  exceptioa  to 
this  rule ;  for  when  a  factor  had,  without 
authority,  pledged  the  goods  of  his  princi» 
pal,  and  carried  off  the  money,  the  loss  fell 
upon  the  lender,  who  had  taken  the.  goods 
as  his  security;  whereas  the.  principal 
was  the  person  who  had,  by  trusting  the 
goods  without  a  qualified  bill  of  laomg^ 
enabled  the  factor  to  hold  jiimaelf  out 
as  owner,  and  so  to  commit  the  fraa<^ 
when  he  might  have  prevented  all  the  mur- 
chiefly  adding  two  wordii  to  the  bill  of 
lading.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  that 
Chief  Jostice  Best  says,    **  vdiere  the 


them's  of  ladSng  widi  h  ktt^  adfipted  for 
^£^,  dtaityould  be  a  circuitottai  proceed- 
ing''ibr  aii  end'which,  under  the  present 
nejL  may  be  much  mdre  simplv  ^ittained. . 
j^X  Ibllows,  of  course,  fVom  the  forcing 
reasoning,  that  the   same  necessity  for 


8ecre<ry  wtuch  precludes  the  factor  from '  pledging,  it  enables  the  principal  to  deci4e 
shewing  his  principal's  letter  of  advice, '  whether  he  intends  his  factor  to  faaye  the 
wib. generally  render  it  expedient  for  the  power  of  pledging  or  not,  and  if  not,  to 
prjinc4pal  todonceal  bis  own  name,  and  to   prevent  it,  by  notice  in  the  bill  of  lading;, 


let'|)ie.  factor  appear  to  the  world  as  owner. 
The,  very  name  of  merchants  of  high  repu- 
tation is  enough  to  induce  others  to  follow 
dieir  f  oiir^e  implicitly. 

Vi^ith  rfigarci  to  the  argument  that  the 

iii9iMty4ep4^  98  not  under  any  necessity 

to.,^d  im  money,  but  that  the  foreign 

ni^^ba^t  ia/com|Ndled,  in  order  to  carry 

on,  I  hip  trade>   to.  employ  a  factor, — ^we 

tnie^' we  shattnot  be  dcM^med  presumptuous 

if  we  say  that  it.does  not  deserve  an  am 

m^^li/^..^Whj'ill0t%  the  money-lender  adr 

vnnee  Jhia.oioBfty  ?  4x>  make  .a  profit  on  it 

1^%  <fai«a  the  foinign  nerchant  comW^ 

hie,  yifida  to  the  Jridsfc  factor  ?  to  make  a 

prdhientheatj    The  money-lender  might 

invtist  Ida*' money  in  odies  ways.; — ^y^8-<— 

bal^tn  Jess  ^advantage,  or  he  would  not 

u  ihmiifiait  to  Aa.#eneignea>    The  foreign 

■igfab  sell  his  goffda-whase  they 

|)iodasBd;«^yes<*^but  -Ao  leas  advan* 

tn^^'Off  he<sfouklr  not^ctosiga  thorn  tste 

foalar.<  /Khere  is  evidendy  no  mosa  com- 

pnUonin  die  one  transaction  than  in  the 

other. 


permits  to  hold  jt,  should  retain  t^it 
'•  property  against  die  owner^*'    .         '   , 

Ai^  apon  this  principle  it  is^  .according 
to  Lord  Liverpool)  that  the  present  not 
has  passed  the  l^islature. 

But  though  the  act  gives  validity  to  tlie 


that  his  consignee  is  only  factor. 

And  it  is  this  circumstance  which  e^ 
sentially  distinguishes  the  case  of  a  factor 
who  pledges  goods  on  the  faith  of  .a  bill  of 
lading  firom  that  of  a  tenant  who  pawn^ 
the  furniture  of  a  ready-furnished  lodging, 
or  the  swindler  who  pawns  the  coach  he 
has  hired.  The  principal  m^y  alwaye 
prevent  the  (actor  from  pledging,  by  stating 
in  the  bill  of  lading  that  the  goods  are 
consigned  to  him  as  factor,  and  if  he  omi^ 
to  do  this,  he  in  effect  assists  in  enabling 
the  factor  to  deceive  the  money-lender; 
thi;  landlord  or  the  lett^  of  coaches  hayf 
no  such  mcfins  of  apprisioig  the.wholf 
worM,  that  the  parties  who,ha^  hired 
their  Kopds  are  withoi|t  authority^.pIe4ge# 
ami  it  is  uot  easy  to  mark  either  the  furnir 
ture  or  the  c^ach  with  the  o^rvit^'s  nami^ 
Mr;  S'cariett,  hnwever,  by  a.train.of  rear 
soeiiig  which  seeaas  t»  imply  lnut  )i\iif^  aA- 
quaintanoe.withi  tbe.prinoipies  of  jurispr*- 
denae,  vhas  oontended  that,  if  the  pfedg^ 
of  goods  who-  has  advanced  money  to -a 
factor,  undekr  the  faith  of  a  bill  of  lading, 
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be  ei&titled  to  liold  those  goods  against  the 
owner  till  hia  advance  be  repaid,  so  ought 
the  pawnbtoker  who  has  advanced  money 
upon  a .  gentleman*8  plate  pawned  by  his 
servant,  or  upon  a  landlord's  furniture 
pawned  by  )iis  tenant  His  argument  is, 
that  it  would  be  "  a  solecism  in  reasoning, 
^  to  infer  a  greater  right  and  power  in  the 
'^  holder  of  the  mere  -order  or  authority  to 
''receive  the  possession,  than  in  the  actual 
''' possessor.  To  say  that  the  custody  of 
''  the  various  documents,  which  entitled  the 
"  holder  of  them  to  receive  possession  of 
'f'inerchandise,  should  be  conclusive  evi- 
*''dence  of  his  right  to  transfer  the  pro- 
*''  perty,  but  that  the  actual  possession  oT 
"  the  merchandise  itself^  wmch  was  the 
'''result  and  consequence  of  these  docu- 
**  menta,  and  in  effect  the  very  consum- 
mation of  their  object^  should  confer  no 
f  such  right,  was  a  manifest  absurdity. 
''It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  necessary 
"consequence  of  this  law^  was  to  revive 
"'the  only  rule  of  property  in  the  first 
^  stages  of  society,  namely,  possession*/' 
^ow,  where  &ere  is  any  law  of  pro- 
|!lerty,"tbe  events  must  be  specified  which 
Ei'e  to  invest  a  party  with  the  rights  of 
ownership.  Savages  may  choose  occu- 
pancy; but  slight  experience  shews  the 
inconvenience  of  fixing  on  that  He  cus- 
tciin  pf  merchants  has,  in  case  of  a  transfer 
of  fi  dargo  from  a  foreign  to  an  English 
merchhnt^  fixed  on  the  bill  of  lading, 
whereby  the  foreign  owner  orders  the 
^ooiis  to  be  delivered  to  the  English  mer- 
ehant.  The  present  act  has  in  some  de- 
gree^ven  validity  to  this  custom,  and  it 
is  diflScult  to  imagine  any  event  more  pro- 
per for  the  purpose ;  it  is  of  a  known  for- 
mality, is  executed  under  circumstances 
of  deuberation^  and  is  capable  of  easy  and 
certain  ptoof. 

It  has  always  been  found  in  jurispru- 
dence, that  the  possession  of  wntings  in- 
dicating a  transfer  of  property,  ia  the 
fittest  event  to  invest  a  party  with  the 
right  of  ownership.  Mr.  Scailett  does 
ttot  esteem  it  any  solecism,  that  the  party 
who  possesses  a  parchment  conveyance, 
by  lease'  and  Release,  of  Abbinger  Farm, 
should  exercise  a  greater  dominion  over 
that  farm,  than  the  tenant  who  is  in  actual 
occupation  of  it.  Why  then  should  not 
the  possessor  of  a  Mil  of  lading  exercise  a 
greater  dominion  over  the  goods  to  which 
it  refers,  than  the  part^  who  has  the 
bafe  possession  nnaccompahied  wftfi  "any 
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writing?- or  why  shoiild  naked  t>bMe^ndii 
confer  a  power  which  convention  and  law 
have  said  ^hall  only  be  conferred  by  the 
bill  of  lading  ?  By  convention  and  law  the 
bill  of  lading  now  constitntea  ac  cleat*  a 
title  to  goods,  that  is,  a  right  to  exercise 
dominion  over  thetn,  as  a  lease  and  release 
does  to  exercise  dominion  over  land.  Why 
is  it  more  of  a  solecism  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other,  that  the  bare  possessor 
cannot  exercise  such  dominion?  Hm 
servant  who  pawns  his  master^s  plate 
brings  no  attestation  of  title,  and  the 
pawnbroker  who  advances  Um  money 
stands  in  the  same  condition  as  a  mort- 
gagee^ who,  withoatreauiring  abstracts  of 
titk,  should  incantioasfy  advance  money 
on  land,  upon  a  conveyance  in  fee  1^ 
a  mere  tenant  for  years.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  witkont  subverting  all  oor 
notions  of  tide^  to  affirm  that  the  bare  pos- 
sessor of  goods  stands,  or  ongfat  to  stand, 
in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to 
dominion  over  them,  as  he  wlbo  brings 
written  evidence,  indicating  a  transfer  to 
himself.  It  is  only  where  illoney  is  ad- 
vanced upon  the  iaith  of  a  biH  of  Inding, 
withont  notice  of  the  existence  <kf  any 
owner  but  the  person  named  in  the  bin, 
that  tiie  new  act  recognizes  the  vaBdhy  of 
the  pledge;  and  it  does  not  loOow  Ihtt 
because  flie  law  recogniaes  a  transfer'  of 
goodti,  made  by  a  person  who'trrodticrs 
some  written  evidence  of  title,  it  AMd 
recognise  a  transfer  made '^^  a  j^rson 
who  has  no  such  evidence  to  ptodtite. 


■  i 


ConMnaihm and  ComUaatiomlAimm 

It  was  our  intention  'to  have'  entefed  nt 
large  into  this  iifipdrfant  to^'i  bnfwe 
have  been  induced  Uy  suspend  i>u#  trtder^ 
taking  fbr  the  present;  fiaitly  tfy  t«uon 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  tafiousc«mMna- 
tiohs  which  have  agitated  the  c^vnntrf  "dn^ 
ring  the  IM  twelvesMntiii,  and* still  wne 
from  the  necessity  we  #ei«  nndct  e^ 
trenchbg  upon  the  space  set  ^pstrf  for  the 
consideration  of  this  soli^ect  for  •  Ae  n«r- 
pose  of  ftdly  investigating  the  stnlv  or  the 
law  with  respect  to  jtfint  stock  cem- 
panies :  a  sabjeet  which  is  I3»iy  to  escHe 
considerable  '  discnssion  in  the  ensaiBg 
session  of  ParHttinenU  We  mast,  tbeie^ 
fore,  confine  ouisehes  Co  «  mere  outfasi  d 
what  we  phipoaed  to  have  written  ow-llis 
question  nf  the  Combinntion  Lawn. 

The  mischief  of  kwspraUhitii^coes- 
biiiatiMis*  of  workmen,  iiy^-^not  ttSi  tftry 
can,  to  any  material  eztent,  prodnes  an 
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vifhfii  upon  wnm,  bat  that  they  ^ve  rise 
to  a  fidflo  aod  dangeroua  opinion^  both 


amoi^  masters  and  men,  that  they  have 
such  an  operation. 

The  rate  of  wages  most,  in  the  long 
nm,  depend  on  the  relation  between 
the  capital  of  a  conntiy  and  its  po- 
pnlation.  The  whole  capital  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
locked  up  in  toob^  buildings,  unwrought 
matierials,  and  unsold  goods^  constitutes 
the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labour. 
The  mteiest  of  the  capitalists  will  always 
insure  the  distribution  of  this  whole  sum 
among  the  labourers :  otherwise  a  portion 
of  theic  capitals  would  belying  idle. 

Now,  it. is  cleatly  impossible  that  the 
lafaoury^r^  should  ever  get  more  than  the 
whol^ ;  tberefore,  if  a  general  combina- 
tion QQuId  nus^  wages  all  over  the  coun- 
try, ti^e  capitalist  could  not  continue  to 
cPJpWy  4>o  wlfole  of  the  labourers ;  they 
would  employ  a  part  at  increased  wages, 
and,  |J|e  vemajnd^r  must  starve,  or  be 
myiotfified  by  their  comrades. 

Even  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  property » 
the  capitalists  could  not  maintain  the  same 
niiinbfir  of  labourers  as  before,  at  higher 
wtagpa,  lliey  do  not  receive  their  profits 
tjU  .^j.  hanse  sold  their  goods.  They 
cannot  sell  them  till  they  have  made  them ; 
mud.  it  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
them,  that  they  want  labourers.  They 
•wmqt  hire  labourers  with  that  which 
tbey  themselves  do  not  Teceive,  and  till 
the  production  has  been  completed  by  the 
agency  of  those  labourers. 

f  n  a  particular  trade,  indeed,  it  may  be 

in  the  pcMraf  olthe  workmen,  by  pvevent- 

ix^.otber  workmen  from  entering  the  trade 

m  more  than  a  certain  number,  to  keep 

Iti^.iRrAge*  above  the  average  rate ;  their 

vMalers  .being  of  course  indemnified  in 

the. price  of  the  goods>  which  price,  if  the 

gooda  be  of  necessary  consumption,  they 

ms^  succeed  in  raising  for  a  shos*  time. 

But  it  is  evident  that  any  such  advantage, 

to   h^  g^uned  by  any  parricular  class  of 

worlMQCtn,  must  be  gained  at  the  expense 

of  the  nwt,    If  they  attract  to  themselves 

a.  iavger  .portion  of  the  capital  of  the, 

caav^*,  tbeus  mus|.rieiuain..a  i^maUer  pcr- 

Hqffi  for  the  workmen  in  other  trades.  Thii^ 

haw«f^i»  13. no  A¥il ; ,  becMise  ^e  increase 

of  p«9p)ati4n, would  seon  hare  reduced 

ytrmg^t^}^  *bQ«9  oA«r  trades.  t9  tb^ir  jk>wpit 

level ;  i»9, 4biti.th99e  partial. coopJ^iw^onf, 

liniM^r  wire^ati  lei)st  thAi^r.tpft4iMWIgj;ftir 


a  iimfi,  a  few  persons  from  the  ot^iQfyrjsei 
universal  depression. 

As  a  general  proposition,  however,  it 
seems  to  follow,  from  what  has  been  Sam, 
above,  that  unless  the  capital  of  a  coun- 
try   increase    faster    than    the    popula- 
tion, wages  cannot  rise ;  and  if  the  popu«. 
lation    increase  faster  than  the    capital, 
wages  must  fall.     Suppose  the  capitalists 
of  a  given  district  to  have  been  able,  at^ 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profits,  to  employ,  in 
1800,  one  hundred  workmen  at  Ss.  a-day, 
or  at  any  rate  of  wages  yielding  them  ^oow- . 
thing  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  :^-SupT. 
pose  the  capital, in  1820,  to  have  increased, 
one-half: — if  at  tbat  time  the  number  of  the 
workmen  shall  only  have  increased  to  15P«. 
the  demand  for  their  services  among  t^e. 
capitalists  remaining  the  same  in  proporr . 
tion,  the  rate  of  wages  will  remain  tliQ. 
same ;  but  suppose  the  number,  of  work;> 
men  to  have  reached  200,  the  additioiyd 
50  must  either  starve,  for  want  of  emj;)loy-. 
ment,  or  obtain  it  by  offering  to  work  ^t> 
a  lower  rate.    If  they  obtain  it  at  si^cli. 
lower  rate,  those  who  before  obtained  the 
higher  rate  must  go  out  of  employment  or 
submit  to  receive  the  lower  rate  ;.  fof  the 
capitalists,  who,  by  the  supposition,  were 
gaining  no  more  than  the  ordinary  profits 
of  stock,  cannot  afford  to  distribute  among 
the  200,  in  the  shape  of  wages,  more  than . 
they  distributed  among  the  150.     If  by 
law,  or  illegal  violence,  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  the  200  at  the  same  rate  that  they 
paid  the  150,  they  will  cease  to  obtain  the 
ordinary  profits  of  stock ;  some  of  them 
will  wididraw  their  capital  to  districts  or 
occupations  in  which  they  can  obtain  the 
ordinary  profits;  and  the  capital  in  the 
disturbed  district  being  reduced  while  the 
number  of  workmen  remains  the  same, 
they  must,  in  order  to  retain  in  the  dis- 
trict what  capital  yet  remaii^,  submit  to  a 
still  greater  reduction  of  wages. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  when  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  had  increased  only  one- 
half,  the  capital  of  the  district  had  been 
suddenly  doubled;  or  if,  when  the  capital 
had  increased  one-half,  the  number  pf 
workmen  bad  by  any  accident  been  n;-^ 
duced^pne-halfj  some  individual  capitelist 
wouVl  be  'tempted  to  o&r  an  increased 
rate  of  wages  in,  o;;dec  to  ^e^p  his  capital 
empl9ye4«  liipugh  perhaps  at  ^  reduce^ 
rate  of  pro^t;  and  the  other  capitalists 
U^ust^  follow  Jiis,  e^MunjpIe  or.  lose  .ti^eif, 
^RFMi^.* rWd  with  t^^^all  rst^n,(9|:, 
,  their  capital. 
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•  ^We'will'ilcMrihb#tohowteanaiiex- 
itSAtr  vMTor  how  short  si' tube,  oombiDa*- 
•ilnMxail  a&ol  wa^s  in  parlioiikrtnidBS. 
"'  Stipposb  the  joumeyittcn  tailon  of  a 
giiTten'iiMtriel  8ucci«d  in  eompeDing  the 
tttusten  toiBulymit  to  an  advanee  of  wages 
jifibompatible  with  the  ord&iary  pcoitB-vf 
■toek :  tiiete  is  nothing  in  each  a  cironm- 
•stanee  which  can  tt^nd  to  increase  the  de- 
flDMid  for  ctoChes ;  ahd  if  the  masters  raiae 
the  price  of  the  article,  the  demand  most 
diminitfa,  because  Aswev  persohs  wiH  be 
able  to  gife  the  higher  price  than  #are 
*)able  to  givt  the  lower.'   The  advame 
'of  wages*,  ttier^re,  mosl  btf  dedact^d 
ftH>m  the,  master's  ^rofit^;  and  if- bf  this 
mciang  their  profits  be  rednced  below  those 
of  otbertrades,  a  portion  of  tlM  capital  em- 
ployed m  HiB  tailovs'  trade  will  be  transfer- 
red gradiialljr  to' other  trades  ;  but  though 
the  capital  employed  in  th^  tailors'  trade  will 
be  (has  diminished^  the  number  of  journey* 
meb  will  remain  the  same,  and  in  order  dat 
the  capital  which  yet  remains  should  pro- 
duce the  same  profit  as  capital  inyested  in 
other  trades,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
journeymen  to  work  at  reduced  wages,  or 
to  starve  for  want  of  employment 

JEft  the  case  above  supposed,  the  profits 
of  the  tailors'  trade  are  assumed  to  have 
beeii,  at  first,  upon  a  level  with  the  profits 
'  In  other  trades.  If  they  were  greater,  an 
odditidnd  quantity  of  capital  would  be 
tletermined  to  the  tailors'  trade,  and  that 
^  cii^eomstance  of  itself  woold^  for  die  rea- 
sons we  have  before  stated,  raise  the  rate 
of  wages  without  a  combination. 

As  for  the  masters—if  population  in- 
erease  faster  than  capital,  there  can  be 
no  necessity  fer  them  to  combine  to  lower 
wages ;  in  such  case,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  before  stated,  wages  will  fall  but  Coo 
soon,  to  die  lowest  point  to  which  they  can 
fall— that  which  will  suffice  for  the  bare 
existence  of  the  workman. 

It  has  been  said.,  indeed,  that  where  die 
masters  in  a  trade  are  few,  and  the  com- 
bination .among  them  is  perfect,  they  may, 
by  the  aid  of  the  law,  repress  comUnation 
among  the  worlunen,  and  by  dealing  vrith 
them  singly^  reduce  wages  to  that  rate 
%vhich  wiU  barely  support  existence,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  state  of  the  popu- 
lation would  have  produced  the  same  effect, 
and  that  they  may  continue  wages  at  this 
rate  with  greater  certainty,  and  for  a 
greater  len^  of  time,  than  if  the  law  had 
.  not  assisted  them.  ThiB  has  been  asserted 
in  pardonlar  of  the  type«founders,  the 
saddlers,  and  the  cotton-weavers.  Thou^ 


we  should  admit  the  fact  to  be  •«  ift>a  fcw 
instances,  and  for  short  periods  of  tima^  it 
aeema  impossiUe  that  it  ahonld  be  sa  to 
any  great  extent,  or  for  any  conaidBiaUe 
portion  of  time.    If  the  maaters,  in  aorh 
t#ades>  ooidd  for  any  length  of  time  da^ 
ptets  wagea  bekMTthe  maiketfate  Mbehwr 
the  proportion  paid  in  other  tiadea    Ihey 
wonU  obtain' a  greater  retmn  for  thoir 
capital  dian  ther  capifealiats  ei^yed  hi  other 
«tiades;  tins  could  not*  loa^*  be  kepi  a 
secret,  and  when  kaov^,  it  waold  atlraet 
'capital  firom  those  odier  tiodea  to  the  trades 
that  yielded  the  greater  vetam;  dsit  is, 
the  trades  inwhich  the  masters  had  been 
able  to  depress  wages  below  the  wiarket 
•rate.    But  as  soon  as  btdk  capital  jdumld 
be  deterauned  to^  diose  trades;,  teconpe- 
tition  between  the  new  csapitaKsIs  and  ihe 
old  ofonld  inihHibly  raise  the  rate  of  wages. 
The  number  of  workmen  woald  remain 
the  same;   the  capital  employed  in  the 
trade  would  be  suddenly  increaaed ;  and 
if  capital  increase  faster  than  popolatioa 
(in  which  case  alone  it  is  possible  for  wages 
to  rise),  no  oomfainatiun  of  maaten  can 
ever  hold  together.    The  tempCatiaB  to 
employ  the  increased  capital  to  the  best 
advantage,  by  competing  ferworiuaea,  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

Laws,  therefore,  which  prohibit  comhi- 
nationsy  in  the  apprehensaoa  that  audi 
combinations  would  be  aide  to  raise 
wages  above  dm  market  price*  ara,  lathat 
end,  for  the  most  jpait,  nugatory.  Bat  as 
the  existence  of  sodh  linra  leada  both 
masters  and  mek  to  sap|KMe  that  wages 
may  be  raised  by  meana  of  eomhiaaiioB, 
they  have  in  troth  a  very  penaicMraa  ope- 
ration :  1st.  By  inodoeiag  and  aoppdrt- 
ing  an  ewoueous'  opimon*  vHiiah  ia  the 
more  dangemas,  as  it  leads  imqairy  Mtray 
from  the  real  causes  which  rsgsialB  ^ 
rate  of  wages-;  9dly«  By  oocaaimung-db- 
content,  from  an  appeaaa— e  of  paiiHity 
to  the  «iiastera;  and -ddly.  By  anieehliag 
the  sanction  of  law  in  generak 

It  *ems  expedient  thcvefoie«  thatthaas 
enactmenta  should  be  rspealed  iMA  ia- 
terfera  with  any  peaceable  mode  ia  winch 
workmen  may  think  fit  to  coadoot 
selves,  with  a  view  to  coottocte 
wages ;  but  it  is  equally  expedienf  that, 
Kke  all  other  men  in  aoci^,  wociraea 
shoidd  be  subject  to  the  contralof  ^  kw 
whenever  they  aftemptt<o  conpasa- their 
ends  by  violence  &r  iatimidaliba  (  oadths 
more  so  since  we  hoirealraadyalMneathst 
a  temporary  saoceaa^  oblaiaed  jbf  4oidUi 
inoBt,  in  the  Inai^ raa^  dofeatihe 
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pQtpoM  of  tkose  who  fat?  e  reboune  to 
thenit 

Here,  tbtii,  we  haTe  a  liroad  line  of  diB- 
tiiictioii :  flo  long  as  tbe  workmen  are  mia- 
guided  enough  to  suppose  that  they  can 
better  their  situation  by  refusing  to  work, 
and  by  combining  for  the  support  of  those 
who  thus  quit  their  employment ;  let  no 
intormplion  be  offered ; — ^the  eril  is  one 
winehmnst  cure  itself  in  a  short  time,  and 
the  parties  combining  must  soon  discover 
that  it  is  neither  the  law  nor  the  power  of 
their  employefs  which  is  the  cause  of  their 
distress.  But  it  is  obviously  as  much  to 
•the  advantage  of  the  labourer,  that  he 
should  be  secured  in  the  freest  exercise  of 
hk  skill  and  labour,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the 
capitalist,  that  he  should  be  secaxed  in  the 
possession,  and  employment  of  his  capital. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  can  be  said  to 
enjoy  this  secarity  if  they  are  conqpelled, 
by  intimidalion,  to  pursue  a  course  which 
they  would  not  othermse  have  pursued. 
Wheiever,  thersfisie,  they  aie  exposed  to 
violence  or  menace,  to  obstraction,  or  any 
kind  of  molestation,  the  oivil  arm  ou^t 
immedniely  to  be  interposed  for  their 
piotection. 

At  this  stige  of  the  question  arises 'the 
first  diflSculty — ^to  define  where  combinn- 
tiott  eilda  and  whese  imitation  begins. 
But  alar  greater  difficulty, and  one  which  • 
seems  almost  insupembley  is  to  find  a  tri- 
bunal in  whioh anchoftnees  cauvbe fiiirly 
and  efficiently  tried. 

The  ordiiiafy  machinery  of  circuit  or 
seasion^  wnold  be  much  loo  slow  and:ex«- 
pansive  in  the  suppression  of  mischief, 
•whieh  caMs  far  immediate  interferenne. 
The  master  manufaotureis  "wko  usually 
compote  .the  magistracy  in  thn  OMnulao- 
tning  districts^  and  persons  who  -ntove 
In  the  same  cirol^  have  >e?idently  a  strong 
interest  to  decidto  inihvour  of  ^e  maater. 
Itmay.  be  urged  indeedy  that  if  their  pro- 
oeedings  vrere  public,  they  would  «ct  un- 
der tlM  cheek  of  the-piess  andpuUic 
opinion'^  but  fngeaend,  disputes  between 
a  master  and  his  worknum  on  a  question 
of  wages,  are  not  subfecte'wyish  the  press 
m  accnstaaed  to.  lumdle^'  because  they 
»re  not  subjects  in  whieh  the  publio  takea 
any  interest*  -    < 

if  a-  local  jnry  wer»  suattsoned  perio- 
dicaOy  for  die  settfing?  of  such  disputes, 
aacb'jury  would  con&t  either  of  mastem 
or  «£  workmen,  and  in  eilhte  cas^  would 
havwn  strong  bias  oneway.  ' 
'  Parhi^ia  the  bast  objnctionahletriba^ 
auAibr  BiKh^pOT|teato,'*wo»U}b«»fteingfe 


professional  jadge  eatefalished  itt)  auch/dis- 
trictf  who  should  decide  iti'  piAlie,.;and 
from  whose  deoiBton  there  might  be  an-afih 
peal  to  the  quarter  sessions.*  Sttcfa:an  in* 
<hvidttal  would  not  be  neeessaiily  •  oOn* 
nected  to  any  extent  with  the  master  oaaau* 
facturers,  and  he  would  incur  a  responsi- 
bility, and  have  a  reputation  lor  impar- 
tiality to  maintain,  winch  is  not  essenlial 
to  the  well-being  of  a. master  mmsmfos* 
turer  among  his  feilow-mastefs. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  qnestinn, 
and  such  the  difficulties  of  legislating,  on 
the  most  important  branch  of  it,  'Mr. 
IIume,in  the  session  of  1824,  intioduoedan 
act*,  which  repealed  all  aote  prohibilittg 
combinations  of  workmen  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  their  contracte  respecting 
wages;  or  for  inducing  workmen  to  de- 
part from  a  service  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged,—to  quit  or  return  work  before  'it 
was  finished,r-»to  refiise  to  enter  into  em- 
]doyment» — or  to  regulate  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  business ;  and  which  declased 
that  persons  combining -for  these  pnrpoees 
should  not  balisble  to  punishment. 

The  same  exceptimi  waseateaded  to 
masters  who  shoidd  combiue  to  depi 
wages  or  to  regidate  -the  mode  oi 
on-businesa. 

Bnt  it  was  enacted,  *'  that  if  any  |isfs^ 
''  by  violence  to  .person  or  property,  >  by 
''  threate  or*  by  intimidstioii,  should  wd- 
<^  fttUy  and  maliciously  force''  any.  wofk* 
aaento  leave  hia'servioe^  quit  or  ffwilihia 
work^  or  destioy  maehhiery^  oEjusetvio^ 
lence,  threate>  or  intimidation  towaijds  ano* 
Iher  for. not  joining  in  CMibinetiotfs,  or 
shoidd  by,  sueh  mesai  foroe  any.  master 
manufiictRiEer  to  slter  his.mode  of.  carrying 
on .  business,  the  person  so  ofiending  shoaM 
be  liaUe  to-imprisonDieDdt,  not  ejoceedicrg 
two  months,'  with  or  without  hard  labour 
as'tiie'case  night  mquire.  » 

The  same  punishment  was  {laesorihed 
hft  sombining  to  e&et  sueh  pusposes  by 
such  means* 

,  Oaeior  two  justices  of  the  peaoe  (not 
being  masters  in  any  trade  or  manufacture^ 
nor  Uie  fathers  nor  sons  df  masters)  weie  to 
have  jnrisdielian  to  inquire  into  such,  of- 
fences and  to  Tavist  on  the  oath  oft  two 


Thk  aot^passed  w  June  18SI4.  . .  - 
Shordy  after  the  passing  df  thi  act^ 
combinations^  belhre  in  existence,  were 
acted  -.  upbB  vrith  new  vigour  In  ^afanust 
eveiy  dtftiici  and  every  tnide  thranglMrat 
the  kingdom i  not  itfocompanied  with  .tfiat 
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destrnction  of  machinery,  and  oatrage 
upon  individuals  which  characterised  the 
Old  Luddite  combinations ;  but  with  every 
species  of  minor  annoyance  towards  the 
masters  who  refused  to  submit^  and  the 
workmen  who  refused  to  combine.  In 
other  respects^  the  combinations,  though 

general^  were  characterised  by  less  intimi- 
ation  than  on  former  occasions;  and 
with  respect  to  one  man  who  was  killed 
in  Dubh'n^  it  was  offered  to  be  proved 
l^fore  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monsy  that  his  death  was  not  occasioned 
by  the  combination.  In  Liverpool  where 
there  had  been  many  and  long  continued 
strikes,  accompanied  by  most  atrocious 
conduct  and  many  murders^  the  com- 
binations, since  the  repeal,  have  been 
perfectly  tranquil.  The  Glasgow  strike 
was  not  the  strike  of  the  men,  but  of  the 
masters ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  men  was 
less  violent  .than  on  any  fanorr  occasion. 
£veu  the  seamen  at  Newcastle,  though 
three  or  four  of  them  were  sboL  were 
less  outrageous,  than  they  had  ever  been 
in  former  combinations.  In  the  great 
strike  of  the  slocking  makers,  which  was 
c^y  a  repetition  of  that  of  1823,  no  act 
was  committed  which  called  for  punish- 
ment. As  to  oaths  of  a  dangerous  tenden- 
cy which  had  formerly  been  extensively 
administered,  bo  sooner  was  the  act  re- 
pealed than  notice  was  given  among  those 
who  bad  been  bound  by  oaths,  that  oaths 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  the  leaders  of 
the  union  would  denounce  any  who  either 
gave  Qr  took  oaths. 

Whether  these  combinations  were  oc- 
casioned by  an  increased  demand  for  la* 
fapur,  which  about  that  time  certainly 
took  place  in  almost  every  species  of  em* 
ployment,  pr  by  a  misapprehension  of 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  I&4,  it  is  not 
now  material  to  inquire,  because  (he  coa»- 
binatiops  have  neariy  all  subsided  without 
si^y  extraordinary  intervention  of  the  civil 
power,  and  it  i^  probable,  that  many  of 
ttijiose  who  were  engai^ed  in  tbein,  have  at 
^ngM^  ctWsoyered  their  errex^ 

^t,  will  pot  be  denied,  however,  that  iq 
m^j/jnistBUDupea  they.  ba4  aa»ni»e4  a  veiy 
affM^pipg  appearance,  and  iifwift  probably 
Ij^ladvoittea  oy  aUreflocting p^rsc^s^ that 
eveiT  i^tte^t  to  cpmpMs  tm^nds  bf^clkj 
coi^^inai^^  by  pu^ts  of  n^oMation  and 
pei^  annoyfmqs,  iysj^  U>  be  in^tai^y  JT^i 


p^CMe4  ^?ivioIein6e.ivad.intjoiidftiofi,;  fqr  i^  hmd  to  tfw^t^  w  t^.niA.o(j«Miw 
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The  minjateni  of  the  Crows 
have  conceived,  that  the  word  " 
"  dation"  inMr.Hniiie*aatatate»  woiOd^x- 
tend  only  to  such  acts  as  excila  ieaiB  for 
personal  tahXj^  and  that  acta  of 
annoyance  not  prodnotive  of 
sioos  on  the  score  of  penooal  safely,  mnld 
not  be  holden  to  be  acta  of  intuaidatiqn. 

It  is  possible  the  coarts  migiht  have  ao 
construed  the  statute,  tboog^  in  gooeial 
it  would  be  thoi^t,  thai  a  man  acted 
equally  under  intunidation,  whether  be 
were  induced  to  do  what  he  disliked,  ee 
not  to  do  what  he  liked,  Crom  firar  of  per- 
sonal violence,  or  from  feaz  of  g^v 
comfort  However  to  exclude  all 
Mr.  Waflace,  last  session,  brongfai 
bin  to  repeal  tbe  ad  of  1821 

This  bill  also  rqp^alaaU  the  .^ 
prohibit  combinations  of  workmen,  ibrllK 
purpose  of  relating  their  ceantmcia  re- 
specting wagfia. 

It  further  deelarea  that  no  jpersDoa  eh»U 
be  liable  to  prosecution  or  penalty^  wIhi 
shall  meet  tqgether  for  ihe  sole  pecpane 
of  consulting  upon,  and  detemuaiBg  Ike 
rate  of  wages  which  snch  persona  ahaH 
demand  for  their  work,  or  the  hooca  ibr 
which  they  shall  wprk,  or  who  shall  eairr 
into  any  agreement  among  tbeneelves^  ibr 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rate  of 
hours  during  which  they  shaH  wodu 

There  is  a  like  dedaimlion  as  to 
ings  of  mastera  to  r^golate  wagee  ofj 
neymen* 

It  then  prondesy  that  "  if  aoy 
**  shall  by  violence  to 

or  by  threats  or  intimidation^  or  ly 

Ustwg  or  in  mny  teey  cbdrimtn^  eae- 
*^  ther,  force  or  endeavour  to  Ibnw?  amy 
workman  to  leave  hU  enpioyoen^er 
turn  work  unfinished,  or  pfevent  Ui 
hiring  himself^  or  shall  use  the 
meana  to. force  any  workman  t»  bcloi^  !• 
clubs,  or  to  pay  fines  Ibr  not  bma^ 
plied  with  regnlatiooa  feepeclofg 
or  shall  uae  anch  means  to  foeoaaniy 
nufapturer  to. alter  his  modi  of 
on  biisineai;^7-4be  oflcmka  ehaH  k$ 
prisoned  for  any  £me  not  eaneedin^ 
months,  with  or  wiUmnthafd  ~ 
cording  to  ciicnmstancea.   *    • , 

Onp  or  twp  jualieea  ef  the 
maaler  mioniactnreni  in  li» 
the.  of 
diction,  ta  pnof^erdi 
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MMkMoikimaA  be  hifl  witbfai  m  months 
aftier  the  offbnce. 

These  hf  o  latter  prorisioiMr  were  added 
by  die  Attorney  General,  and  the  bill 
passed  in  Joly. 

The  second  act  differs  so  slightly  from 
the  first,  that  it  is  difficult  to  acconnt  for 
the  aerimonj  with  which  the  debates  on  it 
were  dondocted.  One  cannot  see  why 
the  advocates  of  the  second  act  should 
have  attacked  Mr.  Hume  with  such  asperi- 
ty, norr  why  those  who  voted  for  the  first  act 
should  so  strenuously  have  opposed  the 
second.  Hie  difference  between  two  and 
three  months  iffiprisonment  can  scarcely 
be  esteemed  very  material.  Judges  from 
the  same  trade  as  the  offender,  are  still 
excluded;  and  the  difference  between 
having  (hem  from  masters  in  other  trades, 
or  from  persons  who  associate  with  mas- 
ters in  odier  trades,  seems  to  us  not  likely 
to  affect  the  workman  to  any  assignable 
extent;  but  even  if  the  diflerence  were 
considerable,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  appeal  to  the 
qaarter*sessions,  and  the  limibition  of  the 
prosecution  to  sixmotfths,  neither  of  which 
provisions  are  contained  in  the  former  act. 

As  to  the  permitting  a  conviction  to 
take  place  on  the  oatfi  of  one  witness,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  justice.'  The  more  aggravated  the  of- 
fence, the  hsA  likely  is  the  offender  to 
r^Anmit  it  m  the  presence  of  many  wit- 
nesses; the  testimony  of  one  man  of 
ciMElcfer  is  at  least  as  satisAt^tiiry  as  that 
of  in' cloud  of  ordinary  witnesses;  and  it 
the  single  witness  be  of  bad  character,  it 
in  stft  oomptthory  on  the  magistrate  to  be- 
lieve his  oath.*  ' 

In  fact  the  only  stfttstantial  alteration 
in  the  Meond  act;  is'  the  makftfg  persons 
nnswerableforobstrudiott  and  molestation, 
as  w«ll'  as  fbr  vieAence  and  intimidation. 

•That  tfatfy  ought  to  be  so  answeiable, 
we  have  already  shewn,  and  tiie  only 
question  Temaining  is,  whe^er  it  should 
Im  Mt  lo'the  magistrate  to  determme  what 
sbaH  be  oeemed  obstruction  and  tholesta- 
ti0i»,  or*  lArhetherthe  act  should  enume- 
r«to  every  possible  act  of  molestation  that 
oan  be  imagined. 

'it  seems  to  ^  (hat  the  words  are  snfB- 
ciiNEi^  geneiral  to  -include  every  ^OK^ble 
nct'dr  the  kSiid  that  cOutd  be  imagined 
or  etuuiberated,  and  sufficiently  precise  to 
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it  may,  consid^ttible  discretion'  must' al- 
ways be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  wbp 
carry  it  into  execution,  and  the  mischief 
of  attempting  to  particularize  all  tlie  acts 
which  the  legislature  proposes  to  prohibit, 
is,  that  all  the  books  which  the  world 
could  hold,  could  not  contain  them,^ — that 
all  the  imaginations  that  ever  imagined, 
could  never  imagine  them, — ^nd  that  if  one 
act  only  were  omitted  in  the  catalogue, 
the  careful  particularization  of  all  the 
others  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  that 
one  had  been  omitted  designedly.  jF*or, 
the  purpose  therefore  of  precision  as  wel)^ 
as  of  brevity  and  creamess,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  legislator  should  speak 
in  the  general  terms  appropriate  to  the 
subject  of  which  he  is  treating. 


LAW. 
Courts  at 

Thb  building    of  these  courts  has  Ihr-, 
nished  a  striking  instance  of  that  Want  of' 
consideration  for  the  pockets  and  con- 
veniences of  the  people,  which  must  alwaye' 
exist  where  they  have  no  immediate  check 
over  their  government    Our  readeVs  Will' 
recollect  that  about  five  years  ago,  Che' 
principal  courts  of  justice  were    puHed' 
down,  to  make  room  for  the'cotoiiaBon' 
dinner.      However,    to    afl     who    h^ve 
business  t6  tnmsact  iii  those  courts,  the* 
annoyance  occasiooe4  by  '^etr  beln^  at  a*^ 
distance  from  feabh  othei'.  is  so  gfeat,  tha^ 
it  was  hop^d  thby  Would  soon  De  feared' 
to  Westminster  Hall.    The  quantTty.>f 
buUding  requisite  was  not  great,  and*  it 
wa]|  temembered  that  this  largest  theatre'd 
had  been  reconstructed,  for  the  purpose  of; 
mere  amusement,   within    three  months 
after  their  destruction  by  fire.  Five  years,' 
however,  have  now  elapsed  (December 
1826),  and  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench  is 
still  relegated  to  the    Sessions    Hoase^ 
Westminster,  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
the  precincts  of  Lmcoln's  Inn.     Such  is 
the  speed  at  which  public  affiiirs  travel  in 
comparison  whh  private.      Next   for  a 
comparison  of  the  expense.      The  new 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  adjoining  West- 
minster Hall,  was  no  sooner  erected  than 
certain  gentlemen  of  taste  denounced  it  in ' 
the  House  of  Commons  as  an  outrage 
upon  what  is  cafled  good  taste  in  building. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee ;  > 


iwiMitttiiv'mAgiriiyate'frotiti  puninhbg  forjby  dtder  of  that  committee,  the  nearly 
anjraet'wMch'ft  wasnot'tUeinteoftioii  of  completed  edifice  was  polled  down,  !ii 
tlw  leg)«lalui«  to'vM'wMl  ponfshment  order  to  be  recommetfced,  and  stoii^ 
Ii«i>  iIm  lavif'  btifrated  in  inAAt'tanguit^v  whieh  had  aat  ten  afailfiB^  and  rit^iiil 
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a  foot  in  the  erection,  were  sold,  as  we 
h|ive  been  informed,  at  a  shilling  and  at 
sixpence  a  foot,  as  old  materids,  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  building.  After 
all  this  outlay  upon  the  appearance, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  some 
little  attention  would  have  been  paid  to 
the  convenience  of  the  structure.  Instead 
of  this,  upon  its  second  resurrection,  it 
was  found  so  small,  and  ao  little  adapted 
to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  destined, 
that  Mr.  Scarlett  made  a  public  complaint, 
and  threatened  to  make  a  motion  on  the 
subject  in  parliament.  The  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  promised  to  investi- 
gate  the  matter  himself,  and  to  make 
ihfi  best  arrangement  he  could.  The 
architect,  it  seems,  who  had  been  era- 
ployed  in  the  business,  had  made  a  very 
uatiiral  blunder,  which  admitted,  however, 
of  1^  cheap  and  easy  remedy.  In  taking 
his  survey  of  the  old  courts,  for  die  pur* 
pose  of  constructing  new  ones,  he  per- 
•ieved  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  occu* 
pied  the  greatest  spaee,  and  not  adverting  to 
the  iact,  that  that  court  is  almost  destitnte  of 
•nitoTs,  while  neither  time  nor  space 
sufficient  can  be  found  for  those  who 
throng  the  King's  Bench,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  &e  new  Exchequer,  Kke 
the  old,  the  largest  of  all  the  courts. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  he  was  obliged  to 
encroach  on  the  site  destined  for  the  King's 
Bench,  which  was  rendered,  in  conse- 
quence, so  small  and  inadequate  to  its 
purpose  as  to  call  for  Mr.  Scarlett's  com- 
plaint. The  evil  might  have  easily  and 
cheaply  have  been  remedied,  if  the  archi- 
tect, even  then,  would  have  assigned  to 
the  Exchequer  ^  site  appropriated  to  the 
King^s  Bench,  and  to  the  Kiog^s  Bench 
the  site  appropriated  to  the  Exchequer. 
Instead  of  this,  he  chose,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  to  pull  down  the  inte- 
rior of  the  King's  Bench,  a  second  time, 
and  rebuild  it  a  third.  What  the  erec- 
tion of  the  court  has  cost  altogether, 
under  these  circumstances,  and  what  has 
been  the  architect's  per  centage  upon  the 
expence,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guess ; 
but  the  court  is,  after  all,  dark,  contracted, 
and  inconvenient,  to  a  degree  scarcely 
credible  by  those  who  have  not  seen'  it 
No  separate  approach  for  witnesses; — ^no 
separate  approach  for  jurors;,  ail  who 
have  business  to  transact,  must  fight 
their  way  through  the  crowd  of  persons 
who  cover  the  floor  at  the  two  sides  of  the 
court.  The  whole  space  is  so  contimcted 
for  the  numbers  who>have  to  breathe  in  it. 


ai  Westminster. 

that  in  cold  weather  the  most  fetid  air 
must  be  inhaled  a  thousand  times  over, 
or'  the  persons'  present  be  exposed  to 
draughts  and  intolerable  cold. 

We  are  satisfied  diat  it  will  be  difficult 
to  carry  on  in  this  edifice  the  bu- 
siness of  the  chief  tribunal  in  the  land, 
and  we  trust  some  competent  person 
will  bring  the  subject  before  parliament 
early  in  the  next  session.  The  facts  we 
have  stated  speak  for  themselves,  and 
require  no  comment  from  us ;  we  lieUeve 
they  cannot  be  denied  or  varied  in  sub- 
stance. 

•We  ought  not  to  omit  stating,  that  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  Coort  of 
King*s  Bench,  there  is  one  good  feature 
which  has  never  existed  in  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors— a .  gallery  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public.  It  will  hold  from 
60  to  90  peraonsi,  who  may  see  and  iKar 
all  that'passes ;  and  are  at  tiie  same  time 
so  placed,  as  to  offer  no  obstructioQ  to  the 
business  of  the  court 

The  importance  of  publicity,  as  a 
sanction  for  judicial  integrity ;  the  Impor* 
tanee  of  familiarizing  the  people  with  the 
business  of  courts  of  Justice ;  tha  ooDr 
venieace  of  finding  a  phcefor  suitoni  and 
witnesses,  whose  turn  is  next  on  the  list, 
are  matters  which  have  hitherto  been 
strangely  forgotten,  in  most  of  oar  me- 
trOphtan  courts.  Scarcely  any  of  them 
afford  any  accommodation  except  for 
''gentlemen  of  the  bar,**  and  it  ia  no 
small  palliation  of  all  the  enoia  of  tfie 
present  architect,  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  has  had  any  consider- 
ation for  the  public.  When  we  consider 
the  instruction  which  may  be  obtsiDod  ia 
our  courts  of  justice,  and  die  intereat 
which  every  man  has  in  learning  whenercr 
he  can  the  latest  exposition  of  that  oval 
law  which  is  said  to  reside  in  the  jadge*s 
breast,  it  is  obvious  that  the  siae  of  ow 
principal  courts  of  justice  ought  only  to 
be  limited  by  the  space  within  ^i^nch  aa 
ordinary  speaker  can  convemently  be 
heard  throughout  In  the  instanre  of  the 
Opera  House,  it  has  been  asreitained  ham 
ample  a  scope  may  be  given,  provided  a 
building  be  constructed  rnik  any 
regard  to  the  principles  of 
There  are,  also,  many  provincial 
from  which  our  London  architects  au|(kt 
do  well  to  take  a  lesson. .  In  the  West 
alone,  at  Winchester,  DordMster,  Bselcr, 
Bridgewater,  Tannton^  Wdls,  thaie  is 
excellent  accommodation,  with  aeats  for 
many    hundred   spectators;    tkey    hava 
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separate  passages  to  approach  their  sta- 
tioDv  aod  are  so  placed  as  not  ia  the  least 
to  interfere  with  the  dispatch  of  business. 
We  would  also  suggest^  as  a  great  im* 
proTement,  the  propriety  of  placing  all  the 
courts  of  justice  in  or  near  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  The  time  lost»  and  the  expense  oc- 
casioned by  daily  joumies  to  Westminster 
Hall,  so  far  irom  the  centre  of  all  ordinary^ 
as  well  as  juridical  busines .<,  is  a  serious 
and  useless  tax  upon  the  profession  and  the 
public.  We  fear,  however,  we  shall  have 
few  to  support  us  in  this  proposal.  The 
preitige  of  antiquity  operates  so  powerfully 
upon  mankind  in  general,  that  there  are 
few  whp  would  sacrifice,  even  to  their  daily 
convenience,  the  superstition  which  at- 
taches them  to  a  Opthic  building. 


SakffieM  of  the  Judges  and  Potiu 
MagiUraies. 

As  we  approve,  in  the  main,  of  the  increase 
which  has  be«n  made  in  the  judges'  sala- 
ries, it  might  be  deemed  superfluous  on 
oar  parts  to  enter  into  any  detailed  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  payment  of  public  function- 
aries ;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject^ 
and  the  high  respect  we  entertain  for 
many  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  demand 
at  our  hands  something  like  an  examina- 
tion of  the  question. 

The  subject  must  be  considered  under 
two  heads ;  the  mode  of  payment  and  the 
amount  f  but  the  tnode  of  payment  in- 
volves by  far  th^  more  difiicult  branch  of 
the  question. 

As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  as-' 
snmed  that  the  mode  of  payment  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  such  as  to  make  the  in- 
terest of  the  (imctionary  coincide  with  his' 
doty;  the  application,  however,  of  this 
principle  in  the  present  state  of  our  judi- 
cial establi:(hnient,  is  by  no  means  easy. 
Give  a  judge  a  fixed  annual  salary,  and, 
like  all  other  functionaries  paid  in  the 
same  manner,  secure  of  his  stipend  at,  all 
events,    he  has    an   obvious  interest  in 
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to  fipd  excuses  for  occasional  absence,  W 
might  mount  the  bench  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure,  and  carefully  avoid  all  motives 
for  non-attendance*  But  a  contrivance  of 
this  nature  is  almost  superfluous  where,  as 
in  the  Court  of  King's  bench,  the  pressure 
of  business  is  such  as  to  compel  an  attend- 
ance as  close  as  human  strength  can  bear ; 
and  perhaps,  the  check  of  constant  publi- 
city may  oe  sufficient  to  insure  an  ade-, 
quate  discharge  of  duty,  notwithstanding 
the  functionary  be  paid  by  a  fixed  salary.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mode  of  paying  a 
judge  by  fec9  on  each  suit  or  stage    of 
a  suit,   or   by  the  patronage  of  offices 
which  are  supported  by  similar  fees,  is.' 
clearly  the  worst  that  could  be  devised. 
It  gives  him  an  interest  (almost  irresistr-j' 
ble)  in  the  ndmber  and  protraction  of  suits : ' ' 
it  gives  him  an  interest  in  overlooking  the' 
extortion  and  '  other  misconduct  of   his  [ 
subordinates — ^for  if  they  have  purchasec^' 
their  places  it  would  be  a  kind  of  breach  ' 
of  contract  to  prevent  them  from  profiting 
to  the  utmost — if  they  have  received  them 
gratuitously,  thev  are  generally  friends  or 
acquaintance,  whom  he  would  be  loth  to 
expose ;  it  weakens  the  sanction  of  law  in 
general,  by  inviting  imputations  on  the  inte- 
grity of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice :  but  above  all  by 
raising  the  price  of  justice,  and  virtually 
closing  the  doors  of  the  court  against  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  it  operates  as 
a  premium  upon  injuptice,  and  as  far  as  the 
absence  of  law  can  contribute  to  so  sad  a 
result,  tehds  directly  to  the  demoralizatioU 
of  society  at  large.' 

Upon  whatever  grounds^  therefore,,  or* 
from  whatever  motives  the'  change  may^ 
have  been  produced,  wc^  rejoice  in  ttie"^, 
abofhion  of  this  mode  of  payment,  ft  is  . 
at  least  oi^e  step  towards  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  justice.  J 

But  with  a  view  td  ehicidate  tfa^  nature 
of  our  vystem  of  government,  it  is  curious 
and  instructive  to  examine  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  alteration  in  qnestioti'. 
In  the  vn^w  of  those  who  think  that  the 
object  of  all  government  ought  to  be  the 


abridging  the  discharge  of  his  duty :  pay 

Inm  by  feet  on  each  suit,  and  he  has  an  |  grtotest  happiness  of  the  greeUesi  nundiea*^ 


interest  as  decisive 'in  the  numbef  and 
protraction  of  suits  c  on  the  other  hand, 
let  him  receive  a  ticket  for  each  day's 
attendance,  and  let  the  amount  of  his 
salary  at  the  quarter's  end  depend  upon 


instead  of  taking  his  daify  station  with 
listlessoess  or  disgust,  and  lookSn^  abotif 


the'  pfe^monttt  objection  to  paying  jodges ' 
or  their  officers  by  fees^  is  the  consequent^ 
denial  of  justice  to  millions  who  are  unable 
to  pay  die  fees,  and  the  torments  occasion-' . 
ed  by  the  success  of  injustice.     Mr;  Ro- ' 


the  number  of  tickets  he,  can'  produce ;   bimon,  tnt  of  the  ablest  and  most  ujiright 


mitttsten  Obm  country  has  ever  had,  one 
M^b'Mt^  already  doite  more  gbo'd  Hhan  dll 
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hits  predecessors  put  together,  assigns  three 
reasons  for  ultering  this  mode  of  payment*. 
1.  "The  sale  of  offices  by  judges  does 
'*  not  tend  to  add  any  thing  to  the  dig- 
*'  nity  of  their  judicial  character"  2. 
**  The  emolument  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice is  uncertain :  a  man  may  come  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  Jind  all  the  offices  of 
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does  not  exist,  justice  mast  be  denied, 
and  injustice  prevail,  llie  rt.  hon.  gent. 
supposes  the  case  of  a  suitor  refimng  to 
pay  his  fees;  but  there  are  tbonsands 
unable  to  pay  them.  The  rt.  hoo.  gnit. 
supposes  that  a  judge  might  be  placed  in 
a  painful  and  dencate  situation  if  be  were 
to  attempt  to  enforce  payment  under  soch 
circumstances.     No   less   than  fifty-two 


*'  which  he  has  the  disposal JiUed  by  per-    officers  of  justice  are  actually  placed  in 


**  sons  younger  than  himself."  3.  **  The 
**  receipt  of  fees  by  the  judges  is  wholly 
*'  unbecoming  their  situation :  it  might 
**  happen  that  a  suitor  might  refuse  to  pay 
^'  his  fces^  and  it  might  be  absolutely  ne- 
"*  cessary  for  the  judge  to  take  steps  to 
'^enforce  payment,  or  forfeit  that  from 
**  which  a  portion  of  bis  income  was  de- 
'*  rived :  this,  it  must  be  admitted^  was 
^^  placing  the  learned  person  in  a  paittful 
-**  and  delicate  situation.*^ 

The  only  motive  assigned  for  the  measure 
'in  hand,  is  sympathy  for  the  twelve  learn- 
ed persons  receivers  of  the  fees,  who  may 
Occasionally  be  placed  in  a  painful  and 
delicaie  situation,  and  for  the  two  learned 
persons  whose  emoluments  are  ^tncertttin. 
Hut  the  misery  and  deprivation  occasioned 
to  twelve  millions  of  people,  the  payers, 
■by  the  exaction  of  these  fees,  entirely 
^escape  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
observation.    ''  With  the  fees  themselves 
"  he  does  not  propose  to  deal ;  they  will 
be  vollected,  as  heretofore,  by  the  pre- 
sent officers,  and  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer, to  form  a  fund,  out  of  which,  part 
^'  of  the  increased  easpences  of  the  new 
""  arrangemetU  may  be  defrayed*  "     So 
ihat  the  judges  are  still,  in  effect,  to  be 
paid  by  tees !     But  like  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar,  instead  of  receiving  them  at  once 
from  the  dirty  hands  of  the  client,  their 
dignity  is  to  be  appeased  by  the  double 
strainer  of  attorney  and  clerk. 

Money  can  readily  enough  be  appro- 
priated to  the  erection  (repair,  it  is 
caUed)  of  a  palace  for  the  great  person 
who  appoints  the  minister ;  to  the  build- 
ing of  museums  and  the  purchase  "of  col- 
lections of  pictures  appreciable  only  by 
the  class  in  which  the  minister  lives.  But 
tnoney  for  die  payment  of  judges? — ^No ! 
Although  the  'provision  for  fdl  of  them 
would  not  exceed  the  income  of  an  Irish 
Atch-bishop,  the  fund  must  be  wrung 
from  the  hands  of  miserable  suitors  already 
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this  delicate  situation  four  times  is  etery 
year: — The  clerks  or  deputy  derb  of 
the  peace  uf  each  county:— 4>at  u  they 
are  in  a  lower  sphere  than  tike  judges,^ 
commonly  attomies, — their  senndoiM  are 
not  sufficiently  acnte  to  have  excited  the 
attention  of  the  Legislator.— The  matter 
stands  thus:  everv  person  who  is  cbiTged 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  with  a  misde- 
meanor, such  as  a  common  assault,  or  the 
like,  is  required,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  taking  his  trial,  to  pay  to  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  a  fee  or  fees  amounting  to  tbont 
31.  16s.  4d.    The  defendant  may  be  alto* 
gether  innocent  of   the  charge  alleged 
against  him ;  he  may  be,  and  often  ii, 
utterly  destitute  of  money ; — no  matter; 
he  must  pay  the  fee  in  order  to  enter  oa 
his  defence,  or  in  default  of  payment  be 
committed  to  jprison  or  find  suretiet  til 
the  next  Quarter  Sessions,  and  so  on  ^ 
be  procures  the  money.    And  yet  this  ii 
what  the  opulent,  the  vulgar,  the  ^norant^ 
and  Blackstone,  call  an  equal  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

But  to  return.     During  fliree  or  fow 
centuries,  so  long  as  the  people,  bnital 
and  uninstructed,  were  eiti^er  ignorant  or 
regardless  of  this  exaction  of  fees  for  tlia 
payment   of  the  judges ;  so  long  as  the 
judges  could  receive  them  without  remark 
or  inconvenience ;  so  long  the  legidtture 
is  quiescent; — The  people  open  their  eyes 
and  read,  an  aetiye  press  calls  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  the  judges,  the  objects 
of  painlul  remark,   complain  of  bein^  the 
instruments  of  these  impolitic  exacboos* 
The  judges   are  instantfy  rdieved  fro» 
their  "painful  and  delicate  situtioD, 
firom  the  possibility  of  a  fitde  nntimentsl 
suffering; — but  ti^  people,  who  in  com- 
parison with    the    jndffes,    snbs^owlf 
su£fer  in  the  proportion  of  one  raiUion  to 
one,  are  left  to  endure  their  sbffcnnjjs » 
they  may.  However,  we  do  not  despw^ 
let  the  people  read  a  Nttle  more ;  Wt  the* 
smarting  under  the  torments  of  injustice.  I  think  a  Hide  more,  and  above  aB,  let  tka 


Aye,  and  if  it  cannot  be  vrrung  where  it 
•  AnU,  pp.  477^  478. 


cease  to  degrade  and  brutafoe  tbemsern* 
by  increasing  Aeir  numbers  bejoad  ^ 
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amount  at  which  capitalistB  must  compete 
for  workmen  inateftd  of  workmen  com- 
peting for  employment,  and  they  may  still 
hope  to  enforce  a  juat^r  view  of  the  ends 
of  government.     In   these    observations 
we  are  far  from  imputing  to  tlie  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  any  intention  to 
overlook  or  oppress  the  great  body  of  the 
people :  we  set  out  by  stating  that  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  subject  had  probably 
escaped  his  observation  :  we  are  satisfied 
that  he  possesses  more  integrity  and  a 
greater  disposition  to  do  good  than  any  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  we  confidently  ex- 
pect that  when  an  evil  is  clearly  pointed 
out  he  will  not  be  slow  in  attempting  to  re- 
move it ;  but  we  charge  him  in  common 
with  all  his  class,  in  thinking,  feeUng,  and 
acting  chiefly  for  gentlemen,  and  in  losing 
sight  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.    This  failing,  this  contraction  of 
legislatorial  views,  is  the  almost  unavoid- 
able result  of  the  education  and  habits  of 
men  of  rank:  their  apartments  look  out 
from  the  Corinthian  capitals  of  society; 
they  s.ee  only  the  loftier  trees  which  sur* 
round  the  building,  and  forget  the  grass 
and  bu3he8  below.     Such  a  (ailing  might 
be  of  no  importance  in  former  times,  when 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  were  too 
^piorant  to  know,  and  too  feeble  to  en- 
force their  own  claims ;  but  the  legislator 
who  would  succeed  in  a  country  where 
education   and  political  intelligence  are 
widely  diffused,  where  mechanics'  institu- 
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obtained  for  a  less  sum.  This  is  obviously 
rather  a  guess,  than  an  opinion  formleci 
from  facts;  for  the  experiments  whix:h; 
might  have  furnished  the  materials  for  a. 
decisive  opinion,  have  rarely  indeed  been 
made.  Of  course  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  time  being,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department^ 
are  under  a  kind  of  moral  compulsion  to 
affirm  that  the  appointments  sanctioned  bjt 
them  or  their  predecessors,  were  the  best 
possible  that  circumstances  admitted ;  that 
they  have  been  occasioned  by  nothing  but 
a  desire  for  the  pubUc  good;  that  the 
existing  judges,  like  all  existing  public 
functionaries,  are  the  most  active,  the  most 
acute,  the  most  learned  that  ever  were  seen, 
in  short,  the  very  perfection  of  judges  ;■ 
but  we,  who  are  under  no  such  compulsion,, 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  form  a  dif- 
ferent estimate. 

The  qualities  mainly  desirable  in  a 
judge,  are  a  vigorous  and  logical  intellect, 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  law«  and  a 
constitution  unimpaired  by  age;  but 
appointments  of  men  possessing  such 
qualities,  have  been  rare  in  the  extreme,, 
and  if  those  in  whom  the  power  of  nonii-r 
nation  is  vested,  have  not  been  aotuatea 
by  motives  of  personal  favour,  they  seem! 
to  have  esteemed  age,  feebleness,,  or 
bigotry  as  the  best  recommendations  for 
office.  In  more  than  one  instance,  judgea 
have  been  made  upon  compassion.  .A 
man    of    very    orduiary    capacity    and 


tioos  start  up  in  every  town,  and  news-  I  attainments,  has    through  the  favour  of 


papers  are  read  in  every  village,  must  ex- 
pand his  views  and  endeavour  equally  to 
promote  the  interests  of  all. 

We  come  now  to  the  amount  of  the  sa- 
lariea*  It  will  probably  be  conceded,  even 
by  those  who  think  the  new  scale  too 
lugh,  that  the  services  of  public  func- 
tionaries ought  to  be  paid  for  on  the  same 
principle  as  any  merchantable  commo- 
dity ;  namely,  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
the  best  of  its  kind  can  be  obtained.  The 
puMio  is  made  up  of  mdividuals,  and  this 
is  the  rule  which  every  prudent  individual 
pursues  without  scruple. 

.  The  sqm  now  fixed  for  the  nine  puisne 
judges  is  5,5001.  a-year,  during  actual 
service,  and  2,800  for  pensions  of  retreat. 
Whatever  might  be  the  case  under  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  jurispmdence^  ox  a 
difibrent  organizaticm  of  the  judicial  estab- 
liabmeDt,  we  do  not  think,  under  the 
axifiliiiig.  aysteni,  that  the  services  of,  the 
moat  .competent    individuals^  could    be 


attornies  or  friends,  or  the  imposture  of.  a^ 
grave  demeanour,  enjoyed  a  certaixr-  por« 
tion   of  professional  emolument:    on    a 
sudden  he  is  shouldered  out  of  practice 
by  younger,  and  more  able  competitors : 
a  chancellor,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
his  youth,  in  order  to  extricate  him  from^ 
the  mortification  of  sitting  at  the  table  of 
the  court,  with  an  empty  brief-bag  and 
sour   visage,  eanses  him   to  be  made  a 
judge.     The  misery  he   would  have  ex- 
perienced through  his  declining  vears,  is, 
certainly,  thus  avoided ;  but  in  ueu  of  it, 
a  mass  of  misery  is  created  a  thousand 
fold  grater.    The  new  Rhadamanthus,. 
elate  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  (for 
other  dignity  he  possesses  none),  struts 
his  brief  hour,  reprimands  under-sherifUs, 
fines  javelin-men,  and  re9oIutely  enCbrcea 
silence ;  but  as ,  for  enforcing  or  applyii^ 
law,  h^.is  as  little  cooapetent  to  the  task 
as  thQ  javelin -jDien  he  h.as  ^ed ;  his  he^d 
ia  a   confused    medley   o^  shreda    and 
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patches  of  casee,  chiefly  those  in  which  he 
has  himself  been  engaged^  and  which,  on 
all  occasions,  he  cites  and  misapplies; 
general  principles  he  is  incapable  uf  com* 
prehending,  and  still  more  incapable  of 
applying,  and  in  every  quarter,  by  mis- 
decision,  and  misdirection,  he  aggravates 
all  the  evils  of  our  dilatory  and  costly 
jurisprudence ;  wretches  who  have  com- 
menced suits  for  the  recovery  of  their 
rights,  onder  the  best  auspices,  and  best 
advice*  are  involved  in  hopeless  rain,  by 
the  delay  and  expense  of  new  trials, 
which  an  abler  judge  would  have  avoided, 
and  his  whole  course,  from  ti&e  commence- 
ment to  the  termination  of  circuit,  is  pro- 
ductive of  misery  and  disappointment.  In 
the  qpirit  -of  our  government,  the  creators 
of  such  a  judge,  in  their  sympathy  for  a 
man  of  their  own  class  and  acquaintance, 
have  overlooked  or  disregarded  the  tor- 
ments they  inflict  on  thousands  less  im- 
mediately before  them. 

But  supposing  that  public  opinion  were 
strong  enough  to  enforce  a  greater  d^ee 
of  discernment  and  integ;rity  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges,  supposing  them  to 
be  chosen  from  the  best  qualified  class  of 
barristers,  it  is  clear,   that  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  accept  the  appointaient, 
the  salary  must  be  equal,  or  nearly  equid 
to  the  income  they  can  obtain  at  the  bar. 
Something  may  be   abandoned  for  the 
honor,  something  for  the  certainty  of  the 
provision,  and  something  perhaps  for  a 
little  diminution  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
fessional  exertion ;   but  a  man  with  a 
family,  will  not  choose  to  relinquish  much. 
Now  an  able  counsel,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
life,  whose  opinions  on  professional  ques- 
tions are  esteemed  of  value,  who  has  ilk- 
dustry  to  acquire  legal  knowledge,  and 
acuteness  to  apply  it  in  argument,  can 
generally  command  from  4  to  6,0001.  a- 
year,  and  has  a  right  to  look  forward  to 
more;  and  though  applications  to  such 
men  to  become  judges  have  been  rare,  one 
at  least,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Dampier,  refused 
the  appointment  under  the  late  scale  of 
salary,  until  ill  heakb  disabled  him  from 
labouring  as  an  advocate.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that  competent  persons  between  the 
bges  of  thirty   and  fifty,  would  not,  in 
general,  accept  the  situation   for  a  less 
salary  than  that  which  has  been  at  present 
established  for  the  pnisae  judges.  For  the 
chief  justiceship  of  the  King's  fiench,  the 
hwhest  judicial  talent  that  the  bar  can 
'^,  ought  to  be  obtained,  and  if  there 


have  been  many  hiatancea,  aa  We  tfatak 
there  have,  in  which  talent  of  this  kind 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Lord  Elleu- 
borough,  or  Sir  S.  Romilly )  has  been  able 
to  command  10,0001.  a  year  at  the  bar,  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  fix  the  salary  at 
less ;  but  it  certainly  ought  not,  as  some 
have  suggested,  to  be  raised  higher,  be- 
cause some  kinds  of  talent  have  produced 
a  greater  amount  of  income.    The  talent 
which   is  best  adapted  for  the  office  of 
judge— extensive  legal  attainment,  united 
with  a  clear  logical  intellect,-^-doea  not 
constitute    that  which    is    usually  moat 
successful  at  the  bar.      The    boDying, 
browbeating.    Nisi   Prius  advocate,   ob- 
tains   much  the    larger    share  of   fame 
and   money ;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  an  individual  less  fitted  lor  the 
judicial  functions.     Ignorant  aa  he  ia  of  all 
law,  except  the  narrow  and  mischievoos 
rules  which  effect  the  exclusion  of  evidence, 
constantly  addressing  himself  to  the  pas- 
sions  and   the  prejudices  of  juries,  and 
succeeding  with  them  because  he  is  as 
prejudiced  and  ill-instructed  as  they,  his 
life  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  long 
trick.    To  see  him  winking  at  the  foreman 
of  the  jury,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
making  undertoned  observatioua   during 
his  opponent's  speech,  one  would  think  him 
better  fitted  to  play  a  part  in  a  fiurce,  than 
in  the  grave  administration   of  justice ; 
justice,    indeed,  or   iojostioe,    truth    or 
falsehood,  most  be  to  htm  matters  oif  com- 
plete indifference.  Ins  only  object  being, 
per  fan  out  nrfas,  to  succeed  in  the  cauae 
and    obtain  another  brief  from  the  at- 
torney who  employs  him.     Such  a  man, 
notwhhstandinghisld,0001.  a-year,  ought, 
we  think,  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  of 
competitors  for  the  office  of  judge,  and 
if  so,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  obtaiB- 
ing  a  Chief  Justice  lor  10,000L  a«year. 

With  respect  to  the  80001.  a-ycv  lor 
the  chief  justiceship  of  the  ComiBon  Pleas, 
that  sum  seetta  to  have  been  now  fixed  as 
a  convpensatsan  for  certain  patronage  off 
which  the  present  chief  justice  has  been 
divested :  but  it  wiA  lie  a  large  aalary  for 
his  suceesaor,  unless  the  ooBstitntson  of 
the  court  be  altered  and  its  boaineaa  much 
increased.  Upon  what  ground,  however, 
the  Chief  Banm  of  the  Exohe^inr  shMU 
receive  7000L  a-year  when  the  Viee  Ghan- 
ceUor  has  only  iOOOL  we  are  wnahle  (a 
comprehend,  unless  we  may  be  peimilted 
to  caH  the  afbir  n  job.  But  for  the  car^ 
cnit,  the  Chief  Baron's  oflice  na  eoaipaRd 
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withthftlof  other  radges,  kneMly  ft 
cure,  wliik  the  Vice  Chaiifielkir  is  con- 
stantiy  employed  in  the  most  kborions 
and  important  duties.    The  lawyers,  in- 
deed, who  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  any 
thing  new,  who  have  an  interest  opposed 
to  the  dispatch  of  boaineBs,  and  who,  as 
they  all  e^ect  to  be  Chancellors,   depre- 
cate the  tranafer  of  any  portion  of.  the 
Chancellor's  power  and  jarisdictioB,  speak 
slightingly  enough  of  this  office  of  .Vice 
Chancier :  Mr.  Denman,  in  the  cottMe  of 
the  debate,  styles  it  with  a  sneer,  **  that 
"  creation  of  an  act  of  parliament*,"  as  if 
an  act  of  parliament  were  not  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  and  as  if  all  the  courts  of 
justice  had  not  been  the. creations  of  the 
legislature  for  the  time  being;    bnt  the 
ministers,  who  are  men  of  business,  and 
not  lawyers  or  autiquarians,  can  scarcely 
be  90  childish  as  to  measure  their  estima« 
tion  of  a  court  by  its  novelty  or  antiquity, 
to  assign  70001.  a-year  to  the  Exchequer 
because  it  is  the  oldest,  and  only  60001.  to 
the  Vice  Chancery  because  it  is  the  newest 
of  o;nr  tribunals;  on  that  principle  they 
might  assign,  with  equal  propriety,  700(M. 
to  the  Court  of  Pie  PotMbre.  The  solution 
of  the  mystery  may  be  left  to  the  inge* 
nuity  of  the  reader. 

With  respect  to  the  police  magistmtes, 
the  increase  of  their  salaries  was,  upon 
Mr.  Peel's  statement,  altogether  mijnsti^ 
fiable.    According  to  him  those  magiB- 
tr»tes,  like  all  official  persons,  axe  the  very 
essence  of  .perfection.   Nothing  can  equal 
their  industry,  ability^  and  integrity-|-.  Now 
if  it  were  true  that  persons  so  unexcep- 
tionable and  accompHshed  could  be  found 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  police  offices 
at  6001.  a-year,  it  was,  according  to  our 
principles,  a  barefaced  robbery  to  make 
the  public  pay  8001.    But  Mr.  Peel,  like 
his  c.olleague,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  speaks  in  these  matters  under  a 
kind  of  compulsion.    It  would  be  awk- 
ward io  charge  with  iocapabiiity  the  func- 
tionaries under  h«s  department  unless  he 
intended  to  dismiss  them.     Ue  evidently 
was  caught  in  a  dilemma,  and  we  wiU  not 
be  uncandid  enough  to  take  advantsge  of 
ilia  distress.    The  truth  is,  and  Mv.  Peel 
knows  it  aa  well  jm  any  body,  that  the 
police  magistrates  are  not  of  the  essence 
of  perfectioa,  and  he  must  have  been 
^lieved  at  their  fmquent  exhibitions  of 
^weakness  and  incapacity. .  Thie we  ascribe 
in  the  main  to  the  circumstance,  that  a 
0ufficient  number  of  competent  persons 

♦  iinte,  p.  479.  t  ih,  p.  497. 


eenid  not  be  induced  to  offer  theme^hei^ 
for  the  serrice  at  &  salary  of  6001.  a-year. 
The  immense  business  of  the  metropoHe 
gives  rise  to  a  num(>er  of  pcdtce  csa^n  far 
too  complicated  for  the  attainment^r  and 
capaciQr  of  an  ordinary  justice  of  ihe 
peace.    Some  knowledge  of  ike  raysteriea 
of  law  is  undoubtedly  requisite  for  a  police 
magistrate,  together  with  a  eonsiderabli^ 
proportion  of  industry,  patience,  and  diff-i 
oemment.   Now  the  lawyer  who  posscfMes 
these  qnahications  has,  at  least,  a  firir 
chance  of  attaining  8001.  fr-year  by  ^ 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  ceaside'ring 
the  length  and  e^jrpense  of  his  edu^atloik, 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  %rill  (Wego  his  h/b^fi 
of  ultimate  success  for  a  smaller  Cctasi-^ 
deration.     We  beliere  that,  till  willfin  fi 
recent  period,  competent  persdtas  ^irerenOt 
Irequendy  in  the  habit  of  offering  th^ 
seryices,  and  that  the  appointments,  finch 
as  they  have  bofcn,  have  fbr  tho  most  petti 
been  as  good  as  ctrdumstances  itronid  adJ> 
ttit.    It  is  true,  that  occasionally  most 
efficient  and  uprights  magistrate^  (such  as 
Mr.  Celquhoun)  were  cfetained  at  the  loW 
stipend  of  40(M.  a-year  i  but  oar  pfoposf* 
tion  is,  not  that  no  competent  person  will 
offin*  himself  for  such  a  sum,  but  that  a 
sufficient  number  will  not  offer  themselves. 
Undoubtedly,  in  making  the  sidary  worth 
the  acceptance  of  a  man  of  talents,  there 
is  also  danger  of  Its-  becoming  worth  the 
acceptance  of  a  scion  of  the  aristoiiraby, 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  appointments 
becoming  a  job  under  the  almost  irresist- 
able  influence  of  that  prodigal  portion  of 
the  comasunity ;  so  that  we  are  driven  to 
the  unhappy  alternative  ef  deterring  com- 
petent persons  from  ofiering  their  services, 
or  of  incurring  the  risk  of  seeing  tikefn 
excluded  by  ignorant-  and  worthless  fa- 
vorites.    Of  the  two,  we  prefer  incurring 
the  risk,  diminished  as  we  trust  it  may  be 
by  the  increasing  power  of  the  ptkblic  press 
and  pdslic  opinion,  and  by  the  possible 
introduction  of  checks  against  abuse.    If 
competent  persons  <*annot  be  induced  even 
to  offer  their  services,  the  evil  is  certain 
and  irremediable. 

We  shall  now  examine  a  few  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  and  in  opposi^n  to  thete 
measures. 

According  to  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Scarlett, 
a  main  reason  for  raising  the  salaries  of 
the  judges,  is  to  sustain  the  dignity  of 
timse  high  functioteries^.  Dignity  is  a 
word   which  no  doubt   has    a  received 
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miag;  but  tliere  are  many  peraons 
wiio  may  feel  somewhat  at  «  Ion  to 
comprehend  its  true  import  For  onr 
own  parta,  we  never  could  determine  whe- 
ther it  meant  a  coach  and  six, — a  houae 
in  Grosvenor  Square>-Hi  aolemn  and  aonr 
▼iaage^-^or  an  extra  quantity  of  horae- 
hair  grease  and  flour  for  the  frame  of  such 
visage.  But  of  thia  we  are  certain,  that 
we  never  hear  the  word  without  a  ahudder 
of  apprehension.  It  is  a  mode  of  address 
aa  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  demand  on  the 
purse  of  the  hearer  as  the  presentation  of 
the  highwayman's  pistol,  and  like  the  re* 
port  of  that  pistol,  two  often  deprives  its 
victim  of  all  power  of  reply.  Dignity  of 
the  crown,  dignity  of  the  bench,  dignity 
of  the  church!  who  will  say  that  such 
dignities  or  dignitaries  ought  not  to  be 
well  paid  in  order  to  aupport  their  dignity? 
liord  EUenborough  affirms  it  is  expedient 
to  raise  the  chief  justice  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage,  in  order  that  he  may  assist 
the  Ilouse  of  Lords  in  its  judicid  capa- 
city ;  and  if  so,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
ong^t  to  have  a  salary  proportioned  to. the 
dignity  of  the  house*. 

Unibrtunately,  whatever  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  the  thing,  dignity,  pre- 
eminently tends  to  disqnaaiy  the  possessor 
of  it,  for  the  dischaige  of  his  duty.  The 
most  important  part  of  it,  often  becomes 
beneath  his  dignity,  and  must  be  com- 
mitted to  a  deputy  or  secretary. 

Mr.  Peel  also,  in  the  first  debate,  says 
(in  all  simplicity,  no  doubt),  that  the  con- 
eegutnce  of  the  judge's  emoluments  not 
exceeding  3,3001.  a-year,  was,  that  during 
the  last  25  years,  scarcely  any  judge  had 
been  appointed  to  the  office  until  he  had 
turned  60  years  of  age^.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  case,  had  the  appointments 
been  offered  to  competent  men,  the  actual 
appointments  have  no  more  been  the  con- 
effuence  of  the  low  salaries,  than  they 
have  been  the  consequence  of  the  pepper- 
box at  the  top  of  Westminster-Hall.  But 
the  instances  in  which  the^  have  been  of- 
fered to  competent  men  m  the  vigour  of 
life  being  rare  indeed,  Mr.  Peel  can 
liave  no  just  grounds  for  the  assertiop 
he  has  made.  Dr.  Lushington*  with 
equal  simplicity,  insinuates,  that  the 
lawyers  are  incompetent  to  take  care 
of  thttr  own  interests — ^that  they  are 
too  prone  to  undervalue  money— -and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  make 
the  sannfice  of  acceptmg  honour  in  liieu 
of  salary^  t    If  this  new  light  had  not  been 
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ifl^Mrted  to  «s,  we  ooafcaa  we  shimH 
imagined  thntpetaoaaapponrted  lo  olSeea  of 
which  the  incidents  were  generaUy  known, 
might  be  at  least  permitted  to  detenniBe 
for  themselves,  whether  or  not  it  saifted 
them  to  take,  as  the  payaseiBt  of  their  ser- 
vices, money,  house,  candles,  ooab,  or 
honoor,  as  the  case  may  be ;  imlcsa  m^ 
deed,  where  the  appointment,  like  Chat  o£ 
sailors  pressed  into  the  King'aservice  ia  ome, 
which  they  cannot  coovenieady  dcdine. 
Mr.  Scarlett,  vHiom  nothing  can  BM»ve  to 
give  an  opinion  aboot  the  pwsne  jwdge- 
ships,  has  started  n  cnriovs  theoiy  with 
respect  to  the  chief  justiceship^  He 
holds  the  profession  of  the  law  to  be  o 
great  lottery,  into  which  adventvrrra  ore 
tempted,  mainly  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
chief  prise,  and  that  if  that  prise,  inde- 
pendendy  of  its  value  in  the  afaepe  of 
glory,  should  not  prodnoe  12»000i«  a- 
year,  there  might  very  soon  be  wautian  m 
doe  anpply  of  good  men  lo  serve  lilig;nwlB 
in  Westminster  Hall  and  on  the  Notthetw 
circuit.  We  .cannot  entirely  agree  mMk 
the  learned  gentleman,  for  thoogk. 
doubt,  a  modest  aspirant  here  and 
may  confidently  expect  the  seals,  ftoM  tho 
moment  he  enters  a  special  pleader*a 
we  believe  the  great  body  of  lasvyefw 
ter  and  purane  the  profession  with  tke 
humbler  object  of  earning 
bread. 

Mr.  Scarlett's  reason,  however,  fori 
ing  the  salary  of  the  chief  justice,  ia 
thing,  when  compared  -with  one  oC 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
raising  that  of  the  chief  justice  of  thp 
mon  Pleas  ||.  The  rt  hon.  gent 
that  the  practice  of  promoting  jodgen  fro« 
one  rank  to  another  is  not  altogether  cal- 
culated to  promote  that  independrmee  of 
the  crown  so  much  vaunted  uImI  so  liolr 
existing,  enumerates  among  the  ndwsMs- 
tages  of  an  increased  aalaiy  that  it  wiM 
tend  to  check  too  violent 
after  preferment.  An  admirable 
the  evil,  trely !  As  if  the  prefemcmt  mi 
judge  depended  upon  the  violenoe  of  k 
aspirations  for  it!  As  if  the 
power^  and  the  inteieata  of 
promote  him  had  nothing  to  do 
matter!  Asif  a  judge,  who  only 
■  jury  fairly  upon  the  the  trial  of  a^ 
ad  o&nder,  nught  not  aapite  till  km 
broke  with  disappointment,  thm^i 
titude^  integrity,  and  kjndnean, 
theme  of  nnivenal  admiralioni 
who  among  the  least  versed 
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jmtafte  tffet  dreamt  that  ambition  would 
be  cheeked  or  nted  by  acquiiemeat  ?< — 
Every  child  has  learned  that  the  thirsty 
aspirants  after  wealth  or  honours,  quo 
piuasufUpoH  plus  niiuniur;  and  it  may 
be  deemed  about  as  probable  that  oil  will 
extinguish  a  fire,  as  that  the  accession  of 
wealth  wiH  assuage  the  desire  lor  more. 
This  business  of  the  promotion   of  the    quences,  would  reduce  the  salary  to  at 
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from  time  to  time  in  the  sakries  of  tb» 
judges^  especially  at  the  instance  of  the 
l/rown,  was  incompatible  with  their  d^ 
nity,  and  subvemive  of  their  independence. 
Dignity,  'for  aught  we  know,  may  by 
judges  foe  esteemed  a  more  indispensable 
endowment  than  salary;  but  the  learned 
gent's  argument,  if  pushed  to  its  conse- 


judges,  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  matter  to 
handle  in  the  present  state  of  our  judicial 
institutions.  Mr.  Brougham  proposed,  as 
a  kind  of  check,  that  the  house  should 
come  to  a  resolution  tliat  such  promotion 
was  inexpedient.  An  express  provision, 
prohibiting  such  promotion,  might  often 
deprive  a  good  man  of  his  reward,  and  the 
country  of  his  services ;  while  the  pro- 
vision woald,  after  all,  be  inefficient,  un- 
less it  also  prohibited  the  preferment  of  a 
judge's  friends  aisd  relations  to  the  tenth 
degree;  but  a  mere  resolution,  declaring 
the  inexpediency  of  the  practice,  would 
add  scarcely  any  thing  to  the  small  control 
which  public  opinion  contrives  to  main- 
tain over  the  matter.  This^  after-  all, 
and  the  vigilance  of  a  public  press,  seems 
to  be  the  only  corrective  the  evil  admits 
of,  00  kmg  as  the  appointment  of  judges 
ia  vested  in  the  Crown. 

The  arguments  urged  in  opposition  to 
the  meaaute,  having  in  effect,  been  con* 
aidered  in  ike  beginning  of  this  article, 
need  net  here  occupy  us  at. any  length. 
Lford  EUenberough  persists  that  there  is 
nothing  like  fees  to  make  judges  work, 
and  that  if  they  are  paid  by  salary  in- 
Ulead,  a  double  number  of  them  wUl  be 
requisite  to  perform  the  same  quantity  of 
labour*.  The  preponderating  objections 
to  this  mode  of  payment  we  have  already 
•hewn,  but  his  lordship,  no  doubt,  has 
cogent  reasons  for  viewing  the  DUtter  in  a 
different  light 

Mr.  Brougham,    Mr.   Denman,    Mr. 
J.   Williams,  and  Mr.  Hume,  opposed 
amy  increase  to  the  salaries  of  the  puisne 
judges,  on  the  ground  that  no  instances 
^rere  adduced  of  competent  persons  in 
dw   prime  of  life    having  declined  the 
irtation  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
ii^ry^..-^Bitt  the  argument  is  not  worth 
mndb  unless  accompanied  with  the  fact 
that  .there   are  numy  such  .persons   to 
-vfhoin  the   station   has  been  ^ered^  » 
^^onfiaing  ourselves  to  the  present  century, 
«re  are  satisfied  that  the  fact  is  otherwise4 
.    Mr.  Denman  urged  also,  that  alteratien 
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least  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Edward  111.^ 
probably  about^  6d.  a*day ;  and  as  the 
Crown  has  the  payment  as  weH  as  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  the  judges,  whatever  might 
become  of  their  independence,  it  is  easy 
to  guess  what  would  become  ol'  their  ex« 
istence  if  the  salary  were  to  remain  sta** 
tionary  through  several  centuries.  Tfaer 
learned  gent.,  however,  has  an  argument 
which,  with  regard  to  the  present  judges^ 
is  at  least  as  conclusive.  He  is  certain  they 
do  not  desire  any  increase.  How  he  ar« 
rived  at  this  certainty,  we  are  entirely  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend,  for  were  their  lonU 
ships  to  swear  it  upon  cross-examinatiott 
in  a  witness-box,  we  should  believe  thekn 
to  the  same  extent  that  we  believe  a  bishdp 
elect  when  he  cries  .ATo/b  eptscopan]:. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  some  mat- 
ters were  touched  on  -incidentally,  which 
must  ere  long  form  the  subject  of  a  legii^ 
lative  measure,  and  therefore  we  shall  only 
advert  to  it  here.  It  was  suggested  l^ 
Dr.'  Lushiagton,  that  much  time  might  be 
saved  to  the  courts  at  Westminster^  by 
enabling  a  judge  to  pass  sentence  at  the 
assise  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  as  well 
as  in  cases  of  felony.  At  present,  when 
an  offender  is  convicted  at  the  assizes,  of 
a  misdemeanor,  such  as  smuggling,  mo- 
lesting custom-house  officers,  &c.,  instead 
of  being  sentenced  on  the  spot,  he  is 
brought  up  the  next  term,  at  an  immense 
expense  and  inconvenience,  it  may  be 
from  Cumberland  or  Cornwall,  to  receive 
sentence  in  full  court  at  Westminster. 
To  this  extent  his  punishment  is  alwayi 
aggravated  beyond  its  due  measure,  and 
hours  and  days  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
by  the  court  to  more  important  business^ 
are  consumed  in  hearing  affidavits  andi^<> 
culpatory  speeches,  f  n  whatever  way  the 
practice  originated,  not  a  single  reason 
can  be  adduced  for  the  continuance  of  this 
absurd  anomaly.  The  single  judge  who  is 
entrusted  with  passing  sentence  of  deailh 
for  bursary  or  murdsr,  may  surely  be 
entrusted  with  the  punishment  for  at 
assault,  or  a  breach  of  fiscal  regnhtions.  ' 
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,  AiB«4her  pmfmate  iiKwleiit  i6  the  atrial 
of  this  heto^giMMoOa  offences  which  lure 
loehoicaily  but  moat  absurdly  and  «llo« 
gieally  all: lumped  together  under  the  de- 
nomination o£  misdmneanor,  is  the 
judge's  jsaabiliiy  to  order  the  prosecutor's 
eaepeno^^  as  in  cases  of  felony^  .to  be 
bofiie  by  the  county. 

On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  sus- 
taining this  ezpence^  prosecutors  are  fre- 
quently prevented  from  coming  forward  in 
dw-uiQSt  aggravated  cases.  Tak«  the 
case  of  rape :  ii^  many  instances  of  the 
most  cruel  and  brutal  violation,  the  victim/ 
from  extreme  childhood,  ignorance,  or 
modasty,  is  ofisen  unable  to  state  that 
teGhnical  completion  of  the  offence  which 
conatitntBB  a  capital  felony,  and  the  only 
conrse  is  to  prasecuta  the  offender  for 
what  is  called  the  misdemeanor  of  <U^ 
imtiptmg  to  commit  the  capital  offence.^-** 
These  techicaUy  styled  attmnptap  ate  gen»- 
lally  amcmg  the  v«ry  worst  aases  that 
eome  before  onr  criminal  tobunab.  The 
witims.Me  often  indigent  penpons'— they 
inonit'  great  ezpence  and  loss»  and  are 
frequently!  nnabie  to  pursue  the  offender, 
unless'tthe  -parish  officers  vrall  oome  .for- 
ward and  pay  for  the  pcosecutien*  A 
bill^.  enabling  the  judges  to  order  the 
prosesutor's  expences  to  be  sustained  by 
the  county  in  aggeavated  cases  of  mis- 
demeanor, would  receive  the  support  of 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  details  of  a 
eouci  of  justice. 


Mr.  Kwnck. 
This  ease,  which  occupied  a  contiderabYe 

ErrtSon  of  th^  lime  and  attention  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons,  stands  brieiy  as  fol- 
lows. In  tberooRth  of  May,  16M, Martin 
Gifnfcr,  a  farmer;  lost  from  Cherlwood 
€ommon,  in  Surry,  about  twenty  sheep; 
one  of  wbich  was  a  ram,  marked  on  the 
ffeece  with  a  peculiar  composition.  After 
cdnsiderable  search  for  a  week,  he  found 
some  of  the  sheep  on  Westwood  Oom- 
non;  about  fife  or  six  ihiles  from  Gharl- 
wood;  and,  having  been  told,  by  one 
Huggins,  that  William  Beale,  who  used 
to  turn  sheep  on  Westwood  Common, 
had  bpen  seen  leading  the  ram  in  a  string, 
bepi^eeded  to  Beale's  farm,  about  four 
miies  (Vom  Westwood.  Here  he  found 
th^-  ram,  newly  shorn,  in  a  fold  with 
Beale*8  sheep,  which  W^e  shorn  alio. 
Bkile,  upon  being  questioned,  said  he  had 
bought  the  ram  some  time'  befdre ;  and 
being  requested  to  produce  the  fliSeoe,  re* 
fosed  to  do  80. 


.Ctfafor  then  piooeeded  loMi^Seiilidc, 
and  solicited  a  search  warrant  Isr  tki 
fieeoe,  saying  be  had  seea  thefBni,aUdi 
he^ould  swear  to,  iu  the  poiseiiiaoef 
Beaie;  but  he  omitted  tosUia  thiUbtfasd 
heard  Beale  had  been  seen  leadiagliN 
ram  in  a  stnD|^ 

Mr.  Kenrick  declined  taking  CttfoPi 
deposition  on  oath,  and,  instead  cl  put* 
ing  a  search  warrant,  wrote  to  Bsaie  tlM 
following  note,  whick  he  dtr«t6d  Giafor 

to  convey- to  faim>-^ 

'*  Tbeaa  aie  to  nqneat  that  ym  iriH  ddMr  to 
tb«  bearer  the  fleece  of  a  abeep  adaiitted  to  ban 
been  taken  by  you  from  Westwood*  in  or^  ^ 
it  may  be  proanced  in  eTidence  before  me  on  a 
charge  of  fBiony ;  or  bring  h  with  yoa  t»  mybwie, 
and  thaw  caoae  why  y(niahflidda0tdaat« 
"T9  William  Ikale." 

William  Beale  was  bfotfaer  of  Mr. 
Kenrick'a  baiiiffl 

Oanfor  represented  dutt-  Basis  woaU 
pay  no  attention  to  sndi  a  paptf,  ud 
again  requested  a  warrant*    Mr.  Iksniiek 
flew  in  a  passion,  and  ordsied  kiis  oA  of 
the  room.    Canfer^  prooeedad  to  Bois, 
who  again  refusing  to  deliver  the  flcees, 
Canfor  applied  for  a  search  warnst  to 
another  magistrate }  but  ha  deehusd  iow^ 
faring^  after  Mr.  Kenrick  had  acted  is  ike 
business.     The  ne^t  day»  Canfor  isiafV' 
ed  to    Mr.    Kenriok's»   wbsrs  hs  tav 
William  Beale,  oonVersing  widi  kii  bfO* 
thar,  Mr.  Kenrick's  bailifif:  beagaiaaM 
for  the  fleece,  whe^  Beale  said,  ""V^^ 
"  it  out  with  you  ;'*  and  both  hs  and  tai 
brother  laughed*    A  eenrent  of  Mr.  Kcv* 
rick's  then  informed  Canfor,  tbatthewbola 
businesa  had  been  nsfened  to  tmo  sogb- 
bouring  larmera.    Before  then  Beaie  pro^ 
duced  the  fleece,  and  they  deddol  it  to 
be  the  property  of  Canfor*    Oanfor  tka 
went  in  to  Mr>  Kenrick  with  the  lisofis»  to 
report  what  bad  happaoad;  mbm  M^ 
Keurick,  ordering  his  senrant  bn  skat  the 
door,  appointed  him  a  speoial  ooaetabls 
to  saareh  Canfer,  and  lake.faom  hi»  tb 
note  which  Mr.  Kenrick  had  addnasd  lo 
Beak;    Canfor  reftinng  to  snrenihr  |^ 
the  parish  oonsiable  was  called  in,  lu 
the  noteand  fleece  were  both tahsa fag 
Canfor.    For  this  treatment  ha  ^"""P* 
his  action 'against  Mr.  Kenidt^  asd  tie 
cause  coming  on  for  trial  at  ths  90if 
aasiees^  Mr.  Keoack>  by  bisoonaasl,  oia> 
sented  to  pay  ftl.  danagea  and  all  coiia 

MrvKeteiok's  d«foaee  was,  ihsft  ibe 
property  being  contoeied»  he  haddMised 
the  fleeee  trith  «  view  to  raalofM«  ittea* 
peraonito  whom  ft  should.  oktiBsli^  Pt 
found  to  belong. 
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in  «ddiiion  to  this  case,  Mr.  Denman 
propoaed  b1m>  to  bring  (orvrnrd  a  charge 
of  ini»oonduot  against  Mr.  Ken  rick,  in 
eartain  transactions  concerning -one  Wil- 
liam Franks;  and  he  moved  for,  and 
obtained  copies  of  certain  affidavits  filed 
in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  in  some 
proceedings  arising  out  of  those  transac- 
tions: but  the  house  objecting  to  mix  up 
this  matter  with  the  charge  in  respect  of 
Canfor,  Mr.  Denroaa  postponed  the  far- 
ther consideration  of  it  to  the  next  session. 
With  respect  to  Canfor's  business  after 
he  had  been  examined  at  great  length, 
Mr,  Denman  moved  that  the  committee 
should  come  to  a  resolution  **  That  Mr. 
**  Kenrick  appears  to  have  neglected  his 
**  duty  as  a  magistrate,  in  not  inquiring  in- 
**  to  facts  of  a  suspidoas  character;  and  that 
**•  his  subsequent  conduct  in  causing  Canfor 
**to  be  arrested  and  searched,  was  illegal^ 
**  arbitrary,  and  oppressive,  and  a  gross 
*^  abose  of  his  authority  as  a  magistrate." 

Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Canning  opposed  this 
rwofaition,  on  the  ground  that  it  woald  be 
nvgatory,  nnless  followed  up  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the   King  for  the   removal   of 
Mr.  Kenrick ;  that  such  a  step,  even  ad- 
mitting Mr.  Kenrick  to  have  exhibited  in- 
discretion and  want  of  temper  in  Canfor^s 
case,  (and  no  other  was  before  the  house), 
iiroQld  be  a  very  disproportionate  visitation 
even  for  the  full  extent  of  the  failing, 
enpecially  after  he  had  suffered  by  paying 
the  costs  of  an  acdon ;  and  that,  upon  the 
urholey  sufRcient  ground  had  not  been  laid 
for  the  interference  of  tho  house. 
We  view  the  case  iu  the  same  light. 
Oonsidering  that  the  ram  was  turned  on 
•  coromon,  whence  it  might  easily  have 
«Cfayed;   considering  that  Beale  was  a 
Carcner  with  somu  property   and   many 
sbeep,  and  not  likely  to  have  been  tempted 
by  indigence  to  tlie  commission  of  theft ; 
<caiisidering  that,  instead  of  manifesting 
any  indications  pf  furtiveness,  he  openly 
asserted  a  property  in  the  ram  ;  we  think 
cfae  magistrate  exercised  a  proper  discretion 
in  hesitating  to  blast  the  character  of  a 
respectable  man,    by  granting  a   search 
^rarrant   under  such  circumstances.     In 
fata  sabeequent  conduct  he  certainly  be- 
Irwyed  considerable  weakness ;  such  weak- 
nemm  as  to  provoke  the  observation  that  a 
tn^n  wih  so  little  capacity  for  the  office 
Goald  never  have  been  appointed  a  judge, 
except  by  meana of  sinister  i nflnenoe.  But, 
ho«r09^  this  may  be,  it  would  seem  a 
eKercisa  of  power,  to  dismiss  a 


public  officer  from  bis  station  merely  on 
account  of  occasional  weakness. 

What  may  be  the  result  of  the  in* 
vestigation  of  Franks*s  caiw,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  UM  to  foresee.  Unless,  however, 
we  have  been  greatly  deceived,  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  business  very  different 
from  that  of  Canfor's. 


Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 

of  Lords, 

Whbn  James  the  First  asked  Lord 
Coke,  why,  if  the  law  were,  as  Coke  as- 
serted, the  perfection  of  reason,  his 
majesty  might  *not  take  his  seat  on  the 
bench  and  distribute  justice  with  as  much 
success  as  any  of  the  judges.  Lord  Coke 
told  him,  that  the  reason  of  the  law  was 
a  technical  reason,  with  which  his  majesty 
could  not  hove  had  the  means  of  be- 
coming acquainted.  If  this  might  be 
said  to  a  king,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  we  think  we  may,  without  offence, 
regret  at  this  day,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  should  still  continue  to  be  a 
tribunal  of  justice,  and  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  kingdom.  To  decide  in 
cases  of  appeal,  which  are  supposed  tp 
have  in  them  more  than  ordinary  difficulty, 
is  not  an  easy  thing,  even  for  those  who 
have  spent  a  whole  life  in  the  exclusive 
study  and  practice  of  jurisprudence,  but  to 
those  who  have  never  been  at  much  pains 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  law,  it  must  be 
in  a  great  degree,  a  matter  of  hazard 
whether  in  any  case  before  them  they 
decide  right  or  wrong. 

It  will  never  be  cotitended  that  any 
man  can  acquire  by  iuheritance  the  know- 
ledge requisite  for  a  judge,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  an  individual 
who  is  under  no  responsibility  for  his 
decision,  will  havB  any  motives  for  enter- 
ing into  a  study,  of  all  others  the  most 
extensive,  difficult,  and  repulsive.  It  is 
true  that  the  House  is  assisted  in  these 
matters  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  his 
deputy  ;  but  if  they  are  implicitly  to  fol- 
low the  opinions  of  those  learned  persons, 
the  appeal  might  be  directed  to  those 
persons  alone,  and  the  House  of  Lords  be 
saved  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  at- 
tendant on  its  decision*  If  the  House 
does  not  follow  each  opinion,  they  have  at 
least  the  power^  (we  are  far  from  imputing 
to  them  tha  urill),  to  decide  erroneously. 
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Tbcjf  efore  it  is,  that  among  thoea  who  are 
mo«t  attached  to  the  eonstitutioa  of  thia 
House,  as  !^r  as  regards  its  legislatorial  func- 
tions, there  are  -many  who  regret  that  it 
should  still  retain  a  jurisdiction,  which 
adds  neither  to  its  r^pectability  nor  power, 
•but  casts  on  it  a  considerable  burden, 
without  any  correspondent  ad? antage  to 
itself  or  the  public;  and  this  impres- 
sion has  been  rather  streogthened  than 
otherwise,  by  the  arrangements  which 
Lord  Liverpool  announces,  with  so 
much  apparent  satisfaction,  for  disposing 
of  appeals ;  disposing^  is  the  word  em- 
ployed by  his  Lordship;  and  upon  his  own 
shewing,  we  think  it  appears  pretty  clearly 
fhat  they  are  not  decided  by  any  member 
of  the  house,  except  Lord  Gifford. 

Considerable  difficulty  having  been  ex* 
perienced  for  matty  years,  in  securing  thn 
constant  attendance  of  the  number  of  lords 
necessary  to  form  a  court,  and  the  number 
of  appeals  having  increased  to  such  an 
amount  that  many  yeare  woold  have  been 
necessary  for  the  hearing  of  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  finesh  aooessions  to  the  list, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House, 
under  which,  the  quorum^  or  number  neces* 
sary  to  constitute  a  court,  are  ctnapeUed 
to  attend  not  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  caose,  or  number  of  causes,  but 
day  after  day  in  a  certain  rotation ;  so  that 
frequently  lord  A  beam  the  plaintiff's  case, 
lord  B  the  defendant's,  and  lord  C,  who  has 
heard  neither,  decides  I  This  outdoes  the 
worst  that  ever  has  been  charged  against 
the  judges  on  the  other  side  of  the  Styx. 
''  Ca^gaique  mtditque  dolo»:'  Rhada- 
roanthus,  though  he  occasionally  carried 
his  judgment  into  execution  first,  would 
sometimes  hear  the  cause  afterwards; 
but  lord  C  decides,  and  never  hears  at  all. 
And  this  mode  of  administering  justice, 
or,  to  use  the  more  appropriate  phrase, 
disposing  of  oousst.  Lord  Liverpool,  to 
our  surprise,  describes  to  the  House  as  a 
subject  of  congratulation*  To  such  in- 
consistencies may  even  good  and  able 
men  be  reconciled  by  custom  and  estab- 
lishment 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  present,  to 
enter  further  into  the  subject,  or  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  objections  to  uniting  in 
the  sante  persons  the  incompatible  tunc- 
trons  of  judge  and  legislator.  If  his 
lordship  is  serious  in  wishing  to  improve 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Ust 
'Resort,  1st  him  think  of  establishing  a 
meitopoitian  const  of  6jmiI  appfai,, which 


shall  hare  no  other  ditties  to  sMHid  fo; 
which  shall  relieve  the  Hook  of  LorAi 
from  the  performance  of  a  task,wbidi 
that  House  has  neither  leisofe  aor  kgil 
knowledge  aptly  to  perform,  tod  wbek 
shall  leave  it  unerobarrsflaed  to  iti  owi 
province  of  legislation. 


County  Courts  BiU. 

NoTWiTHSTANoiNo  the  lood  and  repetted 
boasts  touching  the  eaual  adnnaiMntioB 
of  justice  in  England,  it  is  a  ftct  u  ptio- 
ful  as  indisputable,  that  a  very  liiige  pi»> 
portion  of  our  population  is  ottsriy  ex- 
cluded from  our  courts.    The  tfengt 
annual  income  of  an  individual  of  the 
working  classee  is  under  901,  wUlstlMt 
are  very  few  suits  whidi  can  he  cartiai 
on   for  so    small    a  sum,  and  a  Usj^ 
proportion    of  contested  casa  of  ^ 
simplest  description,  are  not  eoododed 
at  a  leas  expeoce  than  from  TQl.  to  lOOL : 
so  that  if  the  labourer  were  ahls  ta  nb- 
sist  on  air,  and  willing  to  sacrifies  \m 
whole  snbstanoe»  he  wovdd  rarely  wooeid 
in  his  demand  for  justice.   TlietiHK,io(N 
which  it  takes  to  carry  on  an  adioaia 
our  courts  of  law  (at  prssent  ws  say  >^ 
thing  of  Chancery),  is  seldom  leu  tka 
one  whole  year,  and  often  extends  to  feat 
or  five,  which  makes  it  generally  von 
advisable  to  submit  to  wfoag  tbia  to 
seek  redress,  and  by  offering  a  praaisa 
upon  fraud  and   injustice,   mdm  law 
the  corrupter    instead    of  the  help  of 
morals. 

The  cause  of  all  this  delay  and  expnc* 
seems  to  lie  in  three  pecotiafitiei  of  mi* 
legal  system:  1.  The  confiaing  of  the 
principal  courts  of  justice  to  the  laenopo 
lis ;  2.  The  exclusion  of  evidence,  pa^ 
ticularly  the  testimony  ofthephumiffaod 
defendant ;  3.  Tbe  artificial  coaipltxitr 
of  our  procedure  in  other  mattns,  peti- 
cularly  in  what  relates  to  the  vritto 
pleadings. 

1.  The  prindpnleourta  beiagplaficda 
London,  and,  with  a  very  km  «u^ 
tions,  it  being  neoetaary  to  eomMaaos^o 
carry  on  in  them  all  actiens  thioegh  g*** 
ral  of  theur  stages,  an  injured  paitf  «^ 
resides  at  a  diatanoe,  whether  in  Oivki'^ 
land  or  Cornwall,  instead  of  hoviac  * 
district  tribunal  to  whieh  be  may  war* 
diately  resort,  is  compelled  togotkiM^ 
the  following  procees :-— He  nppfcots  be 
attorney  in  the  ooontry :  kia  •■sorter  i* 
the  country  app1i«6  to  nn  tUMtsy  in  1^ 
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don  ;  ibe  Atlorney  in  London  obtains  the 
writ  which  commences  the  action,  and 
applies  to  the  special  pleader,  who  frames 
the  technical  statement  which  sets  forth 
the  cause  of  action  :  the  pleadings^  which 
are  the  technical  statements  of  both  parties, 
are,  at  great  expence,  sent  backwards  and 
forwards  several  times  from  the  attorney 
in  London  to  the  attorney  in  the  country, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  from  three  to  nine 
months,  or  more,  the  attorney  in  London 
makes  up  from  these  pleodings  what  is 
called  the  record,  or  auUioritative  written 
statement  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  and  de- 
fendant*8  ground  of  resistance.     This  re- 
cord*r-which  is  unintelligible  to  any  but 
lawyers,  and  to  lawyers  discloses  nothing 
definite  but  the  naked  point  in  disput&«- 
thia  record  is  delivered  to  the  associate 
of  the  judge  who  travels  on  circuit  into 
the  county  where  the  plaintiff  lives.    At 
Che  time  of  the  assiees,  the  plaintiff,  with 
his  country  attorney,  and  sometimes  with 
his  London  attorney  also,  repairs  to  the 
assize  town,  and  there  hires  two  or  more 
travelling  barristers  to  condoet  his^cause. 
But  after  all  this  delay,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pence,  it  often  happens  that  be  cannot  ob- 
tain a   hearing,  much  less  a  deliberate 
bearing.     The  travelling  judge  has  not 
usually  more  than  five  or  six  days  in  the 
whole  year  to  try  all  the  causes  in  the 
county  ;  that  is,  two  or  three  days  at  the 
Spring,  and  two  or  three  at  the  Summer  I 


assijsea.  If  the  plaintiff's  cause  be  one,  as 
it  is  termed,  of  little  importance — that  is, 
touching  a  small  amount  of  value,  it  is 
hurried  over,  in  order  to  nuike  way  for 
what  are  tenned  more  important  causes. 
if  it  be  of  the  latter  class,  it  is  too  impor- 
tant, and  involves  too  many  details  to  be 
properly  heard  among  fifty  other  causes 
in  the  hurry  of  a  three  days*  assizes,  end 
the  parties  are  often,  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  resistance,  and  after  incurring 
the  most  frightful  expense  for  the  attain- 
nient  of  r^ular  justice,  foisted  off  with  an 
arbitrator. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  clumsy 
mode  of  administering  justice,  which  has 
existed  for  so  many  centuries,  is  the  result 
of  any  deliberate  plan  or  superior  saga- 
city in  those  who  set  it  on  foot.  Before 
assessed  taxes  were  invented,  before  the 
commerce  of  the  countr)-  bad  made  cus- 
toms and  excise  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
gvyveramenty  a  main  source  of  the  King*s 
revenue  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  jus- 
tice^  But  as  there  was  a  court  baron  in 
every  manor,  from  which  my  lord  baron 


the  hereditary  owner  of  the  court,  derlvid 
also  some  small  income,  and  hua^rpd 
courts,  and  county  oourls,  each  prodM^ 
tive   of  fees  to  a  pleasing  omoun^.tiie 
King  naturally  looked  on  these  rival  iu-r 
stitutions  with  an  evil  eye,  and  under 
pretence  that  justice  was  ill  administered 
in  them — which,  considering  that  the  pre« 
siding  baron  was  self*appoinied  and  ifr 
responsible^  is  probably  true  as  to  the 
courts  baron^'-contrived  that  almost  evury 
kind  of  suit  should  be  carried  on  in  his 
courts  at   Westminster  only.    This  was 
effected  partly  by  prohibiting  suits   of 
certain  descriptions  from  being  entertai^r 
ed  at  all  in  the  inferior  ooarts,  or  by  giv- 
ing the  metropolitan  courts  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  and  immediate  power  of  re- 
moval  to  them  by  either  of  the  parties  bi^« 
low.  The  Crown  having  thus  secured  the 
fees,   the  next  question    was,  how    tfy 
satisfy  the  demand   for   justice  at   tjhe> 
least  expenoe.     To  deny  U  altogether 
wotald    be  to  cut    off  the    fees  them- 
selves; to  compel  parties  and  witne^sps 
when   there  •  was    little  money  and .  no- 
roads  or  stage<*ooaches^   to  travel  ftoia 
Cumberland  to  London  for  the  beoxing  fit 
a  cause,  would  have  beea  in  ofEBQi,  ,^ 
deny  it  altogether.     To  savo  the  .Cs^,. 
therefore,  and  avoid  the  dameur,  ss  the 
suitors  could  not  come  to  the  judges,  r4n^ 
London,  the  London  judges  were  sent 
to  the  suitors:  at  first,  once  only  in  s^v^a 


years ;    afterwards,    once  a    year;    find 
finally  twice,  as  at  present.    This  old 
clock-work  of  revolving  judges  lu|8  be^n 
going  so  long,  that  partly  out  of  vesp^ct 
for  its  antiquity,  partly  from  inability  to- 
comprehend  its  structure,  and  still.  w^f^r» 
from  exsggerotpd  apprehenstons  M  to  the 
inconvenience  of  change,  a  large  number 
of  well-meaning  persons  would  hear  with 
horror  any  proposal  for  taking  the.  ma- 
chine to  pieces,  and  substituting  one  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  wants  of  modern  times ; 
to  those,  however,  who  are  able  to  point 
out  the  defects  of  the  system,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  assign  a  more  plausible  reasoa 
for  its  continuance,  and  what  we  usually 
hear  in,  that  a  travelling  judges  having  na 
acquaintance  or  coonexioos  in  the  county 
to  which  he  is  sent,  will  not  be  warped 
from  impartiality  by  those  loc^  biases,, 
and  that  previous  knowledge  of  tlie  par- 
ties, which,  as  they  say>  a  resident  judge 
could  scarcely  manage  to  avoid.     1 1  hap- 

Eens,  however,  that  the  tra/relling  judge, 
efore    he  becomes  a  travelling   judge, 
serves  his  time  as  a  travelling  barrister,  find 
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in  that^appcity  forms  Dumerous  and  inti- 
matis  conucxionsy  and  still  roore  exten- 
give  acquaintances  in  the  counties  through 
\\'hich  it  is  hi?  custom  to  pass.  When  he 
becomes  a  judge,  old  habits  and  old  as- 
sociations still  retain  their  influence,  and 
he  contrives  to  go,  oftener  than  any  other, 
the  circuit  he  travelled  as  a  barrister.  For- 
merly, he  was  prohibited  from  presiding  in 
a  county  in  which  he  possessed  property  ; 
but  this  regulation  wa^  found  so  inconve- 
nient and  useless,  that  it  has  recently  been 
abandoned.  In  truth,  the  best  security  for 
the  itnpartiality  of  a  judge  does  not  consist 
in  his  ignorance  of  the  parties, — ^if  indeed 
that  be  any  security  at  all, — ^but  in  the 
most  unbounded  publicity  that  can  be 
given  to  his  proceedings,  including  of 
course  the  vigilant  observation  of  a  free 
press.  But  even  if  it  were  clear,  that  a  resi- 
dent judge  would,  in  spite  of  publicity, 
be  guilty  of  occasional  roisdecision  from 
motives  of  partiality,  the  amount  of  evil 
to  be  incurred  in  that  shape  is  infinitely 
less  than  the  absolute  and  extensive  denial 
of  justice,  which  is  unavoidably  occa* 
sioned  by  the  delay  and  expense  of  the 
present  system. 

Another  reason  which  is  commonly 
advanced  in  defence  of  circuits  is,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  jurisprudence, 
particularly  of  that  branch  of  it  which  is 
called  oral  or  unwritten  law,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  preserve  uniformity  of  de- 
ciRion  throughout  the  kingdom,  unless  the 
twelve  metropolitan  judges,  who,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  make  the  law  as  oc« 
casion  calls  for  it,  were  themselves  to  pro- 
mul(;e  in  the  provinces  the  rules  upon 
which  they  agree  to  act.  I'o  which  we 
would  answer,  that  this  desired  uniformity 
might  still  be  preserved,  by  allowing  one 
stage  of  appeal  to  a  metropolitan  court. 
Where  tht*  parties  desired  a  rehearing 
upon  disputed  facts,  they  might  have  it, 
as  often  as  necessary,  before  the  provincial 
judge  or  jury,  to  whom,  even  as  matters 
now  stand,  such  rehearing  would  be  re- 
ferred under  the  name  of  a  new  trial. 
But  where  they  were  dissatisfied  with  t^e 
judge^s  decision  in  point  of  law,  a  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  of  the  point  of  iaw 
in  question,  might  be  sent  by  the  post,  at 
little  or  no  ex  pence,  direct  to  the  metro- 
politan court  of  final  appeal,  where  the 
only  charge  to  be  incurred  would  be  the 
barrister's  fee  for  argument.  Bui  why 
should  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  for 


ever  preclude  us  (rouk  having 
like  a  general,  and  generally  iatcUi^bke 
rule  of  action,  in  a  welUdigested  code! 
Why  should  not  the  work  of  consolida- 
tion and  arrangement,  which  has  beeacooi- 
meuced  in  the  instance  of  the  oust  oms,  bank- 
rupts, and  juries,  be  carried  oo  throagk 
every  head  of  our  law.  Letacommitleeof 
judges  determine  which  6f.  the  comoioa 
law  decisions  they  are  willing  to  abide 
by,  and  which  to  overrule ;  aoid  let  thoaa 
they  are  content  to  abide  by  be  framed 
into  acts  of  parliament,  under  appropnale 
heads  and  titles.  Let. new  decwio—, 
arising  under  these  heads,  be  traoMutled 
annually  to  the  legislature,  after  eao- 
sultation  by  the  jodgee ;  tod  tbo  rales 
arising  out  of  them  be  added  to  the 
under  their  respective  heads.  Tht 
rably  confused  and  uncertain  state  of 
jurisprudence  compeb  us  to  make* 
here,  these  cursory  observatiooSy  tfaoeigk 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  difficoUy  and 
importance,  that  we  must  ere  loageoiv 
upon  it.  by  itself  and  in  detail. 

%  But  to  proceed  now,  to  the  seeoad  oi 
the  three  peculiarities  in  our  l^al  a jaieai, 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  bio- 
drance  of  justice ;  we   mean,  the  «xda* 
sion  of  evidence  of  various  kinds^  paiti* 
cularly  the  testimony  of  the  plaimifl*  aad 
defendant,  to  which  we  shall  conline  o«r« 
selves  for  the  present.    This  ia  productive 
of  the  most  enormous  incoovenieooa^  aad 
is  attended   with   no  assignable  advan- 
Uige.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  tke 
parties   were  publicly  confronied  ia  tW 
presence  of  the  judge,  it  would  be  fbyod* 
that  no  matter  of  fact  was  in 
that  nothing  could  call  for 
but  the  question  of  law ;  and  tbo 
would  be  ended  at  onoa:  in  all 
the  expense  of  many  witnesses  liiig;bt  be 
saved   by  admissions  and   explanaiM^ 
which  could  be  obtained  at  oooi 
the  parties.     The  two  grounds  om 
the  exclus:ion  is  justified,  are,   tbe 
taiion  the   parties  would   be   ni 
commit  perjury,  for  the  sake  of  pccnniory 
gain,  and  the   liability  of  a  jury  so  be 
misled  by  this  perjury.     Now. 
on  the  ground  of  the  allc^ged 
supposes  that  men  ase  actuated  to 
hood,  by  no  motive  hot  p 
est;    that  fear  and  favow,  batsid  and 
Section  are  without  infloeaor;  ibat  tbo 
man  who  would  peQure  biinaa&f  Hwi 
pence^  would  speak  tbe  tr«th  to  Iba 


-ofhui  friend,  or  kinsman.  Unquedttonabty 
a  inan  who  has  aft  interest  in  any  way, 
whether  in  the  way  of  affection,  or  the 
way  of  money,  will  fi^enerally  be  liable 
in  some  degree,  to  misrepresent ;  but  if 
the  judge  and  jury  can  make  the  necessary 
allowance  for  this  bias  in  the  case  of  other 
motives,  upon  what  ground  are  we  to 
presume  them  so  foolish,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  make  the  same  allowance  in  the 
case  of  pecuniary  interest?  All  this  while, 
be  it  observed,  that  the  testimony  of  the 
party  injured,  is  freely  admitted  in  cases 
of  felony,  though  his  property  is  often 
restored  to  him  in  court,  as  the  immediate 
result  of  his  testimony  :  that  the  life  of  a 
prisoner  of^eo  depends  on  no  other  evi- 
dence ;  and  that  though  this  evidence  is 
excluded  upon  civil  matters  in  courts  of 
law,  where  it  might  be  received  in  the 
beet  shape,  subject  to  the  check  of  publi- 
city and  cross-examination,  it  is  con- 
stMitly  admitted  in  courts  of  equity,  in 
the  most  exceptionable  shape,  viz.  in 
that  of  depositions  drawn  up  in  an  artful 
form  by  the  attorney  or  counsel,  and 
afterwards  sworn  to  by  the  party  in  pri- 
vate, subject  to  no  check  from  the  power- 
ful sanctions  of  publicity  aud  exami- 
nation. 

3.  The  artificial  complexity  of  our 
procedure  in  other  matters,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  written  pleadings,  remains  to 
be  noticed. 

The  restricting  many  portions  of  this 
prooadure,  to  certain  stated  periods  called 
terms,  each  of  them  lasting  little  more 
than  three  weeks,  and  occurring  but  four 
times  a  year,  is  the  obvious  cause  of  much 
oojusiifiable  delay ;  but  the  most  vexa- 
tious promotives  of  delay,  vexation  and 
expense,  are  the  written  pleadings.  In- 
stead of  the  judge  calling  the  parties 
before  him,  ascertaining  from  each  of 
them,  what  is  the  ground  of  complaint 
and  what  the  answer,  and  reducing  this 
to  writing  himself  as  in  the  case  of  a 
trial  for  felony,  the  parties  are  obliged 
before  trial  to  make  a  statement  in  a 
technical  form,  upon  the  conformity  of 
which  to  certain  scientific  rules,  the  event 
of  Che  cause  often  turns  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  its  merits.  Further,  as  it 
js  not  allowed  to  give  in  evidence  any 
tfaiog  at  variance  with,  or  not  sug^sted 
Isy  this  technical  statement,  and  as  it 
issuHiot  be  ascertained  with  certainty 
before^-liand,  what  the  witneifttes  will  say, 
tbe  parties  are  often  obliged  to  make  dif- 
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ferent  statements,  sometimes  to  the  nuni- 
ber  of  50  or  more,  and  seldom  fewer 
than  ten,  in  order  that  one  of  these  may 
have  a  chance  of  agreeing  with  the  evi- 
dence to  be  adduced.  Copies  of  these 
'multiplied  writings  are  then  to  be  made 
in  great  number,  forjudges,  counsel,  &c 
Tiie  only  pretence  assigned  for  the  waste 
of  time  and  money  occasioned  by  this 
useless  repetition,  is,  to  prevent  either  of  the 
parties  being  taken  oy  surprise  at  the 
trial,  by  the  allegations  of  the  other;  but 
these  pleadings  are  so  far  from  giving  the 
slightest  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  case  to  be  brought  forward,  that  it 
has  for  years  been  the  established  prac^ 
tice  for  the  judges  to  compel  the  plaintiff, 
in  addition  to  his  technical  statement 
termed  the  declarcUion,  to  give  in  a  bill 
of  particulars^  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  brief  and  ordinary  statement  of 
what  he  requires  at  the  hand  of  the  de- 
fendant, such  as  any  person  is  competent 
to  draw  up,  and  to  which  he  is  confined 
at  the  trial,  so  that  the  scientific  and  in- 
terminable declaration  becomes  entirely 
useless.  So,  with  regard  to  the  defen- 
dant ;  although  in  one  class  of  actions, 
he  is  still  obliged  to  frame  what  are  termed 
his  special  pleaij — an  infinite  number  of 
different  statements  of  his  grounds  of 
defence,  drawn  up  in  a  minute  confor- 
mity with  certain  ancient  rules,— yet  in 
another,  and  by  far  more  extensive  class, 
be  is  allowed,  in  what  is  called  a  general 
tssue,  simply  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
plaintiff's  charge,  and  under  this  denial 
without  further  notice  to  the  plainti^  to 
give  in  evidence  every  possible  variety  of 
defence.  Indeed  we  have  the  strongest 
legislative  recognition  of  the  inutility  and 
mischievoosness  of  special  pleading ;  for 
almost  every  act  which  prescribes  rules  for 
regulating  procedure  in  theafiairsof  char- 
tered companies,  public  commissioners,  ac- 
tions against  magistrates,  and  the  like — ex- 
pressly enables  defendants  in  such  cases, 
to  give  in  evidence  every  kind  of  defence 
under  the  general  issue;  that  is,  a  general 
denial  of  any  charge  made  against  them^ 
without  the  least  intimation  to  the  other 
party  of  the  real  ground  of  defence. 

The  evil  occasioned  by  the  denial  of 
justice  arising  out  of  the  three  causes  we 
have  just  explained,  has  been  so  intolera- 
ble, that  from  time  to  time,  various  paU 
Hatives  have  been  applied  by  the  legisla- 
ture; the  chief  of  these,  are,  what  are 
termed  Courts  of  Conscience,  which  have 
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bee.D  eatabliitlied  in  most  of  bur  large 
towns,  for  the,  recovery  of  debts  to  the 
]^inount  of  forty  shitlin^,  and  in  dome  in- 
stances,  five  pounds.  These  courts  are 
presided  ov^r  by  judges  resident  within 
the  district,  by  whom  the  parties  litigant 
are  at  once  examined  touching  the  matter 
in  dispute,  without  incurring  the  expense 
of  making  statements  in  the  way  of  writ- 
ten pleadings.  -  The  great  defect  of  these 
courts  has  been  the  absence  of  responsi- 
bility, and  the  want  of  appropriate  apti^ 
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to  be  fill^  up  a&  the  ease  reqaiitid}  ttat 
the  fees  and  costs  should  not  exceed*  17 
or  18  shillings ;  a  party  who  chooses  to  em- 
ploy counsel  or  attorney,  not  being  allow- 
ed to  recover  the  expense  from  his  adver- 
sary. The  judges  were  to  be  appototed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  coanttei. — 
This  bill  was  thrown  out,  and  the  fiiilure 
of  it  is  not  to  be  regretted,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  appointment  of  judges  in 
such  bands  must  haTe  degenerated  into  a 
mere  job.    The  Lord  Lieutenant  being 


tude  in  the  persons  appointed  to  preside   subject   to  no    respoDsibilily  or  check* 


over  them.  The  judges  of  these  ^Conrts 
of  Conscience  are  generally  a  number  of 
unpaid  commissioners,  selected*  fnom  the 
tradesmen  itr  the  neighbourhood,  "wholly 
ienorant-  of  law»  and  often  condncting 
their  proceedings  with  closed  dooM.  •Con- 
sidering thei  numbers  among  whoBR< it  js 
divided,  the  Tesponsibiltty  attaebtng  to 
an^  one  of  these  judges,  is  redaoed' aK 
most  to  nothing;  for  men,  Uk*  bounds, 
win  do  many  tMngs  in  pedts^  whieh  thay 
Would  be  afratd  to  venture  on  singly.*^ 
llie  responsibility^  such  as  it  isy  is  Aot 
assisted  by  amy  fear  of  publicity,  and  let 
the  worst  happen,  ana  misododuet  be 
brought  to  light;  the  excuse  is  always 
i^dy;  **  These  functionaries  do  4heir 
^  work  for  nothing*;  we  must  not,  there^ 
^*  fore,  be  sevare,  to  mark >  what  is*  amiss 
**  in  them."  ^        \ 

Notwithstanding  these  objaotioas^ 
Courts  of  Conscience  have  been  foond 
upon  the  whole,  so  much  less  badthari 
oiur  Didlaary  courts,  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  demand  for  their  extensioii.  We 
have  seen  that  at  present  they  are  eoa« 
fined  to  our  large  towns,  and  usually  to 
cases  of  debt  not  exceeding  forty  shUltngs. 
Ldrd  Althbrp,  therefore,  with  the 
most  praise* worthy  indifstry  and  benevo- 
lence, has  for  many  years  beeniabonrfftg 
to  establish  for  the  people  at  torge,  courts 
which  should  combine  all  the  advaniages 
of  Courts  of  Conscience,  without  their  de- 
fects, which  should  proceed  in  the  same 
natural  and  semmary  way,  but  be  prei«id* 
ed  over  by  judges*  competent  to  tha  dis* 
charge  of  their  duties. 

His  first  plan  was,  that  there  should  be 
a  district  judge  for  every  two  or  three 
counties;  that  he  ahould  bold  jury  courts 
in  every  considerable  town,  once  a  qtmr- 
t^r  at  least,  and  have  jurisdiction  over 
cases  of  debt  to  the  aiAount  of  ten  pounds; 
that  the  pleadings  should  be  confviied  to 
t*er<6in  brief  printad  fenas^'VpiUi  blanks 


would  necessarily,  m  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  have  appointed  bis  relation 
or  friend,  instead  of  the  person  moat  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  duty. 

In  the  ensuing  Session,  Lord  Althorp 
proposed  to  vest  the  appointment  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, immediately  the  Whigs  set  op  a 
loud  outcry  about  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  partly  by  this  means,  panly 
because  it  anoi-ded  no  compensation  to 
certain  individuals  who  were  likelv  to  be 


affected  by  its  operation,  the  bill  t^as 
thrown  out  This  was  a  serious  loss  an 
the  public,  for  though  it  were  to  be  wish- 
ed that  the  new  jurisdiction  should  b«v» 
permitted  one  cheap  stage  of  appeal,  su^ 
as  we  have  above  proposed,  should  have 
embraced  other  grounds  of  action  basMfea 
debt^  and  debts  to  a  greater  if  not  to  any 
amount ;  though  it  were  to  be  wished  tbat 
the  fees  should  have  been  fewer,  and*  the 
officers  have  been  paid  by  salaries,--*yM, 
the  measure  as  it  stood,  would  have  con* 
ferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  couotry. 
As  to  the  increased  influence  of  tne 
Crown,  admitting  it  to  be  an  objection, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  far  from  being;  |>i>e* 
ponderant ;  since  the  evil  of  the  influ- 
ence is  limited  to  the  circle  of  the  bar,  al- 
ready so  much  within  the  sphere  oP  its 
dominion  ;  whereas  tha  evil  occsnoned  by 
the  want  of  justice  is  almost  unlimited; 
besides,  unless  our  instituftons  wete  to 
undergo  an  entire  change,  it  is  not  eaay  to 
see  in  whom  the  appointments  conld  hn 
vested  with  less  likelihood  of  abuse,  thsta 
in  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
whose  conduct  the  public  attention  is 
stantly  directed,  and  who,  therefore, 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  a  bad 
pointment. 

In  the  last  S^on,  considerable  prowi- 
sion  was  made  in  the  way  of  compens«* 
tion^and  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Wh^gSs. 
the  planof  having  twenty  or  mote  dis. 
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triet  judgM  was  abandooed.  Instead  of 
tUf,  it  was  proposed  (hat  the  judges  of  the 
laaoXvent  Debtors*  courts  should  ^o  cir- 
coiUt  and  hold  their  courts  two  or  three 
times  a-year.  This  would  have  placed 
matters  on  as  bad  a  fpotini^  as  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster  HalK  It  is  not  to 
be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  measure 
in  this  shape  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords;  though  without  discussion, 
and  upon  a  very  different  ground ; 
iiamsly»  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  the 
compensation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  A.lthorp 
will  not  relax  in  his  praise- worthy  eodea- 
TOurs,  and  that  he  will  be  assisted  in  it 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown ;  at  least  if 
be  drop  his  plan  of  circuits,  and  give  the 
people  tribunals  to  which  they  may  have 
ooDslaot  access.  We  regret  that  it  is 
oot  at  preaeot  in  our  power  to  enter 
more  extensively  into  this  important 
topic,  but  we  shall  immediately  begin 
the  undertaking.  All  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  look  the  evil  in  the  face,  must 
have  perceived  that  our  whole  judicial 
establishment  requires  lemodeliing,  to 
•dapt  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present 

X;  but  to  point  out  in  detail  how  this 
uld  be  eii^ted*  will  be  a  task  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.  Meanwhile,  the  in- 
stitution of  county  courts  with  a  limited 
jurisdiction^  would  afford  a  considerable 
palliative  for  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
old  system,  and  to  this  extent  there  are 
hopes,  that  reform  may  prevail.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  we  have  felt  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  explain  as  briefly  and  familiarly 
as  we  coula,  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  the  nature  of  the  attempt-that  has  been 
mad^  by  Lord  Althorp. 

If  no  reasons  had  oeen  adduced  in  fa« 
Tour.pf  the  measure,  the  arguments  ad* 
vanced  by  the  lawyers  in  the  course  of  the 
debates,  would  prove  it  to  be  unobjection- 
able. When  a  veteran  advocate  like  Mr. 
Scarlett,  thoroughly  versed  in  every  branch 
of  our  law,  apd  conversant  with  the  mode 
of  its  adminiatration«  is  reduced,  in  lieu 
of  assigning  specific  objections,  to  call 
the  measure  a  *'  violent  innovatipn  *," 
may   be  satisfied  that  he  has  only 


himself  with  confusing  the  oRinitiatedp 
or  scaring  old  women  with  the  bug- 
bear '*  innovation  ;'*  and  if  he,  of  all  men 
the  most  competent,  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  cause— has  no  more  to 
advance,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  his  fraternity  could  add  nothing 
to  the  arguments  of  their  learned  leader. 


we 

recourse  to  such  vulgar  fallacies,  be- 
oause  he  has  nothing  else  to  urge.  If  he 
could  point  out  any  mischief  likely  to  en« 
sttOt  or  could  prove.that  qo  benent  conld 
lie.  produced,  by  putting  justice  within 
rea^  of  the  poor,  oe  would  never  content 
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Court  of  Chancery. 

As  the  oommissioneis  appointed  to  explore 
the  mases  of  Chancery  have  not  yet  mada 
their  report,  we  shall  defer  till  the  neixl 
session  that  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
subject  which  its  difficulty  and  importance 
demands.     In  the  meantime,  we  cannot 
avoid  expressing  our  ragret  at  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  handled  in  parliament 
The  prevailing  cause  of  the  delay  and  ax- 
penaaof  equity  proceedings,  is  the  ctrcum* 
stance  of  there  beinc  but  three  or  four 
equity  courts,— and  those  all  placed  in  the 
metropolis^ — to  transact  the  business  of  tha 
wholepopalaiion  of  England;  Inourobstr- 
vmtions  on  the  County  Courts'  bill,  we  have 
explained  tbeimpoasibility  of  adminiatefing 
justioe  cheaply  and  expeditiously  without 
Dringins  ^  parties  litigantat  once  into  the 
presence  of  the  judge :  out  for  three  or  four 
judges  to  examine  die  parties  in  every  cauae 
arising  over  such  an  extent  of  country, 
would  be    inpoasible;   this»   theiefore^ 
renders  neoeisary,  -that  system  of  writtaa 
pleadings,  affidavit,  and  interrogatories, 
which  are  of  themselves,  far  too  costly 
for  the  pocket  of  aa  ordinary  suitor.    The 
evil,  indeed*  can  never  be  cared  but  by  a 
total  change  of  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  district  as  well  as  metropolitan 
courts :  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  esta^ 
blish  district  courts  with  any  good  affect, 
until  our  laws  shall  have  beea  remodelled 
into  an  accessible  and  intaUigible  cod^ 
and  the  difficulty  and  extent  of  this  un- 
dertakiBg,  ia  such  as  lo  render  it  in  the 
eyes  of  mliny  persona  dmoat  hopeless. 
The  oirtery,  whick  has  aqw  been  made, 
will  probably  occasion  tome  trifling  oui^ 
tailment  of  the  length  of  chancery. pro- 
ceedings, tome  slight  acoelei;atftooorthe 
various  stages  of  procaw,  and  the  aboli- 
<ioo  of  soma  of^.  the  most  outrageous 
abuses,  each  as  tba  cbaiging  fiotr  threa 
altendancsss  before  tbamasier,  and  girmg 
only  ona    This  may  diminish  the  wbda 
load  of  evil  in  the-  pneportioo  of  five  oal 
of  t  bttsdredi  a  view  chanoalljor  may  die, 


Und  B  quick  one  succeed  him.     This  may 
diminish  it   five   more;  but  do   human 
powers  could  administer  justice  to  a  whole 
Kingdom  under  such  institutions  as  those 
which  exi»t  at  present,  nor  under  such 
institutions  materially  alleviate  the  mass 
of  misery  occasioned  either  by  the  denial 
of  justice,  or  the  destruction  of  the  sui- 
tors* property.     It  is  to  this  point,  and 
to  this  exclusively,  that  we  would  direct 
the  public  attention.     Let  authentic  in- 
formation in  every  possible  shape  be  ob- 
tained, as  to  the  duration,  expense,  and 
mode  of  proceeding  in  chancery  suits  in 
general ;  let  it  be  seen,  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible to  avoid  delay  and  expense,  without 
bringing  the  parties  litigant  at  once  into 
the  presence  of  the  jud^e;  whether  it  be 
possible  to  bring  them  into  the  presence 
of  the  judge  without  having  district  tri- 
bunals; and  whether  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  establish  district  tribunals  with- 
out first  compiling  a  code  of  laws  for  their 
imiform  guidance.     Admitting  all  that 
has  been  insinuated,  rather   than  proved 
against  the  present  chancellor,  to  be  tme, 
—admitting  that  he  doubts  more  and  de- 
cides less  than  any  of  his  predecessors, — 
admitting  that  he  aggravates  all  the  evils 
of  the  court  over  which  he  presides, — for 
that  very  reason  we  would  wish  him  to 

E reside  there  a  little  longer,  not  for  the 
enefit  of  the  suitors,  but  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Such  a  judge,  if  the  insi* 
nnations  against  him  be  true,  is  of  infi- 
nite service  in  drawing  general  attention 
to  the  inseparable  vices  of  the  system. 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  reforming  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  we  cannot  perceive 
any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  attacking 
the  Chancellor,^  and  we  are  sure  that  such 
'a  course  is  attended  with  many  disadvan- 
tages. It  diverts  the  public  attention  from 
the  great  defects  of  the  system,  to  a  mere 
squabble  about  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
an  individual,  and  it  arms  against  the 
cause  of  improvement,  the  numerous  and 
powerful  friends  of  the  ChanceUor,  in- 
cluding the  ministry  for  the  time 
being. 

If  the  blame  lay  mainly  with  the 
ChanceUor,  he  ought  to  have  been  im- 
peached for  incapacity.  For  though  the 
impeachment  of  a  minister  be  a  mere 
80und|  and  as  our  system  is  constituted 
at  present,  must  terminate  in  his  acquittal, 
or  in  an  act  of  indemniiy,  it  has  at  least 
the  advantage  of  making  the  public  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  hie  delin- 
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qnency ;  but  the  alleged  miseoiMlact  of 
the  Chancellor,  and  the  imperfections  «f 
establishment  over  which  he  preiidfls, 
ought  never  to  have  been  joined  logether 
as  the  subject  of  the  same  investigation. 

We  are  satisfied,  that  they  who  have 
called  for  and  promoted  the  invesiigatioa, 
have  acted  with  the  best  ioientiona;  but, 
with  a  view  to  any  efiecttve  alteration  or 
improvement,  we  fear  they  have  gvaatlj 
erred  in  judgment.     In  additioa  lo  this, 
they  have  not  exhibited  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  either  in  a  gsaecd 
view,  or  in  its  actual  deuils,  as  is  at  all 
calculated  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  the 
public.     Mr.  Williams,  the   mover,  has 
indeed  evinced  an  ignorance  of  lbs  oatiue 
of  decisions  and  proceedings  in  eqaity, 
which  would  surprise  us  even  ia  a  stndeot 
who  had  just  read  his  filacksioiie  for  the 
first  time.      Upon   no    belter  nuthohtj 
than  an  old  joke  of  Selden's  abooi  ths 
consciences  of  various  Chanoellois  ray- 
ing as  the  lengths  of  their  respective  feel» 
he  gravely  asserts  that  the  dedaioas  io 
chancery  are  guided  by  no  rule  or  pf»> 
cedent,  but  depend  altogether  upoa  the 
discretion  or  caprice  of  the  moment.    B«i 
the  decisions   in   chancery    are  jost  a* 
much  confined  and  regulated  by  preoericot, 
as  the  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Kmg*s 
Bench.     In   both   tribunals  the  jodg^ 
to  a  great  extent,  have  no  other  rule  or 
guide,  than  reports  of  decisions  of  their 
predecessors  in  cases  analogous  or  eznctiy 
similar.   The  principles  contained  in  these 
reports,  not  having  been  sanctioned  by 
the  fiat  of  the   legislature,   the  opnits* 
it  is  true,  are  but  imperfectly  bound  by 
them,  and  frequently  ovemtle  or 
them,    as   the    feeling  of   the 

prompts ;  but  they  are  at  least  am 

bound  in  courts  of  equity  as  in  coufte  of 
law.  £lse,  what  mean  the  hundreds  of 
volumes  of  reports  of  chancery  canes  ^ 
why  do  judges  in  equity  courts  rvpeatndly 
declare  their  desire  to  decide  one  in  onn 
way  upon  a  given  occasion,  and  the  n«^ 
cessity  imposed  on  them  to  decide  in  nno» 
ther  by  reason  of  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  reported  decisions  of  their  pietk» 
oessors! 

A  moment's  consideration  of  these  csr» 
cumstasces  might  have  satisfied  Mr.  WtU 
Hams,  that  equity  does  proceed  by 
roles,  and  that  these  rules  are,  in 
other  than  rules  of  law  applied  to  a 
ticular  class  of  subjects.  But  he 
that' the  jurisdiction  of  Chancery  is 
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piiifon'dti  tlie  common  law,  and  that  it  is 
altogether  nnconstituiional,  that'  i%  we 
|ire8ume^  (for  we  can  affix  no  decisive 
meeiiing  to  theivord),  ao.mething  of  which 
he 'disapproTes-^somethiog  pernicious  — 
somethiDg  which  may  beneficially  be  dis- 
pensed witL    With  regatd  to  the  alleged 
usurpation,  we  will  not  so  trifle  with  the 
time  and  patience  of  ottr  riders  as  to 
c^ter  into  a  diaqnishion  about  the  origin 
of  a  court  which  has  been  recognised  by 
tbe'Iegislatarefof  several  centuries  as  tl^ 
highest  tribdnal  of  the  kiogdonu     If  the 
Gonrt  of  Ch^Mery  be  a  usurpation,  so  is 
the- Home  of  C^mimons,  .so  the  Court  of 
Kitigv Bench;  and  aii  i!or  the  Court  of 
Common  Pteas^  the  whole  of  it^  proceed- 
ings are  a  meie  nulUty.    Whether  or  not 
we  eould  dispense  yf\^  such  a  jurisdiction 
as  Uiat  which  is  now  exercised  by  Chan- 
ciry,  let  Mr.  Williams  say,  when  lie  has 
oeostdeined  what  the  common  law  can  do 
in  the  tlioutand  cases  which  are  unpro- 
vided with  any  evidence  but  that  or  the 
parties '  litigant,  whose   testimony  is  so 
careftilly  excluded  from  our  courts  9f  law ; 
whet  those  courts  could  do  in  matters  of 
tniflt^  Which  they  do  not  even  recognise ; 
wttat  they  could  do  for  the  protection  of 
mlMied- women,  whose  separate  interest 
•they will  not  endure  to  hear  of;  what, 
in  cases  where  a  specific  performance  of 
a  contract  ^is  the  one  thing  necessary  to 
jnsuee,  and  where  damages  can  afford  no 
adequate  compensation.     Mr.  Williams 
tviM  -scarcely  be  prepared  to  contend,  that 
al^  jurisdiction  over  subjects  uf  this  kind 
ouglit  to  be  abolished,  and  in  the  present 
slate  of  our  jurisprudence  he  would  be 
thiB  last  to  propose  to  confer  it  on  the 
€>onrts  of  common  law.     Indeed,  without 
altering  the  whole  frame  of  our  juris- 
pmdence^  it  is'  not  ea^y  to  perceive  how 
those  courts  could  exercise  such  a  juris- 
dictioh.     Upon  thu  possibility  or  expedi- 
ency of  such  an  alteration  this  is  not  the 
phieo  to  enlarge,  but  we  cannot  forbear 
expressing  au^opinion,  that  under  an  im- 
proved judicial  system,  every  court  ou^t 
to  have  cognizailce  over  every-  kind  of 
caifSN^  and'that  the  dAtribntiott  of  the  tri- 
bunals should  be  purely  local,  without 
any  'metaphysical  division  of  jurisdictions. 
This  is  a  topio  t>n  which  Mt:  William!* 
faai»    evidemly  thoug^U    very    litlte,    or 
thought  to 'very*  Intle  purpose;  for  he  Is, 
sud^ed^  mistaken  if  He  imagines  thnt  the 
inalHution  of  juries  is  alone  able  to  sup* 
ply  i^t^ry  defect  tn  thecdministralidn'df 


justice^  We  had  hoptid^  hbweVer,'  thdt 
he  would  at  least  have  been  competent  to 
have  collected  and  brought  forward  the, 
details  of  the  present  state  of  Chaneety 
procedure ;  but  in  this  point  he  has  failed 
as  sigiially  as  on  every  other.  There  is 
not  a  .town  or  hamlet,  (here  is  scarcely  a 
family  posHessed  of  any  property,  that  is 
not  more  or  less  involved  in  the  vorte]^  of 
this  dreadful,  tribunal:  day  after  day 
multiplies  the  number  of  victims ;  and  a 
large  return  might  annually  be  made  of 
those  who  actually  die  of  protracted  hope, 
disappointment,  and  even  starvation, 
which  might  have  been  "prevented  by  the 
acquisition  of  property  withheld  from 
them  by  the  ruinous  delays  of  the  court : 
thousands  of  cases  migtit  be  brought  for- 
ward which  have  lasted  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  and  upon  each  of  which  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  pounds  has  been  ex^ 
pended.  The  difficulty  among  so  many 
victims  is  not  which  to  select,  but  which 
to  put  aside  for  the  present ;  and'yet  Mr. 
Williams,  with  such  a  mass  of  undeniable 
suffering  to  choose  from,  brings  forward 
in  his  last  speech,  five  cases,  none  of  which 
are  aggravated,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  admit  of  explanation  and  answer, 
if  not  of  complete  exculpation.  This  an- 
swer and  explanation  Wf3re  given  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  Solicitor  General,  who 
thus,  upon  an  occasion  when  even  he 
might  have  been  reduced  to  silence,  wis 
enabled,  for  the  only  time  in  the  history  of 
Parliament,  to  make  a  plausible  statement 
in  vindication  of  the  proceedings  in  Chi|n- 
cery.  Howevnr  excellent  Mr.  Williams^s 
intentions  may  be,  he  is  manifestly  incom- 
petent to  the  task  he  has  undercs^ken.  At 
present  he  has  done  harm  rather  than  good 
by  exposing  himself  to  an  inexcusable 
defeat ;  and  we  cannot  help  praying  that 
the  business  may  fall  into  abler  hands. 


Consolidation  of  (he  Jury  Laws, 

The  statutes  enacted  in  our  Parliaments, 
and  the  decisions  reported  iu  our  courts 
of  law,  are  daily  and  hourly  multiplying 
to  auch  a  degree,  that  the  necessity  of 
framing  ihem  all  into  a  well  digested  code 
is  eyery  where  sensibly  felt*  To  buy 
these  new  laws  as  they  come  forth  year 
by  year  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  even  to 
men  of  moderate  fortnne ;  to  read  them 
all,  impossible.  We  reprobate  the  tyrant 
of  oMj  who, '  wilh  tf  view- 16  entrap  hia 
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B^bjectA  ihto  bflbnees,  wrote  his  laws  in 
so  small  a  character,  and  hung  the  tables 
tip  60  high,  that  it  was  diflScult  to  read 
them  accurately :  our  courts  always  act 
On  the  maxim  **  ignorantia  legia  neminem 
*'  excusat;^^  and  yet  we  forget,  that  a  lai^ 
portion  of  our  own  jurisprudence— the 
otal  or  unwritten  law  which  is  said  to  re- 
side in  the  breast  of  the  judges — is  abso- 
lutely inscrutable  by  any  one ;  and  that 
the  rest  of  it  is,  from  its  bnlk  iind  con«» 
fusedness,  inaccessible  and  unintelligible 
to  ordiiiary  readers.  But  it  is  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  affbrding  the  commu- 
nity at  lar^  some  chance  of  learning  the 
riiles  of  action  by  which  they  ought  to 
tegulate  their  lives,  that  a  code  has  be- 
come fiO  absblutely  necessary ;  it  is  also 
indispensable  to  the  due  administration  of 
JMstice. '  In  a  former  article,  on  the  County 
t3ourts'*BilI,  we  have  shown  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  judicial  establishment 
and  modes  of  procedure,. by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  people  are  absolutely 
excluded  from  our  courts  of  justice,  and 
\hat  the  inconvenience  could  not  be  effec- 
tually remedied  without  a  different  orga- 
nization of  the  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  local  tribunals.  But  the  framing 
Of  a  code  seems  to  be  almost  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  any  such  plan  of 
improvement :  for  though  twelve  judges, 
living  togethtir  in  the  metropolis,  and  pro- 
ceeding' periodically  thence  to  their  re- 
spective circuits,  preserve  something  like 
an  appearance  of  uniformity  of  decision, 
even  in  the  present  state  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, that  this  should  be  accomplished  by 
local  judges,  who  would  have  no  inter- 
course with  each  other.  We  hail,  thene- 
fore,  with  satisfaction,  any  approach  to- 
^  Wards  the  formation  of  a  code,  although, 
in  the  present  state  of  opinion  among  oar 
lawyers,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  subject 
which  unavoidably  prevails  among  the 
rest  of  the  community,  we  have  little 
hopes  of  seeing  any  thing  like  a  systema- 
tic body  of  laws,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  public.  Without  discarding  the  relics 
of  feudal  institutions,  the  barbarous  no- 
menclature and  frivolous  distiuctions  of 
the  middle  tiges,  we  can  make  but  slight 
approaches  towards  a  generally  useful 
and  intelligible  manual  of  jurisprudence. 
Something,  however,  has  been  gained^ 
if,  notwithstanding  the  prerailtng  habit  of 
indiscriminately  eulogising  existing  insti- 
tutions, a  minister  of  the  Crown  admits 


that  all  is  Biol  right,  and  makes  the  fint 
approaches  to  a  better  state  of  thinp.  It 
is  sosnetbiog,  to  collect  and  arnsge  ths 
scattered  members  of  our  coofosed  su- 
tute  book,  and  to  place  in  available  ordsf 
those  materials  for  a  code  which  we  ^ 
sess  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other 
nation.     By  this  comroeocemeDt  aloie, 
Mr.  Peel  has  secured  to  binuelf,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a  more  certain  aad  dnnble 
celebrity  than  the  *'  heaven-born  nioister*' 
with  all  bis  wars  and  all  hisprodigilitj. 
The  comroeooemeot  which  has  so  sue* 
oessfully  been  made.in  oopsolidatio^iht 
statutes  relating  to  customs,  juries,  sod 
bankrupts,  might  be  speedily  caimd  oa 
through  all  the  Tarious  heads  under  wfaicb 
our  acts  of  parliament  may  be  dsssed, 
and  carried  on  with  the  consent  aad  ip- 
probation  evea  of  those  who  woukl  riev 
with  horror  any  attempt  to  iteoottnict 
the  great  edifice  of  law.    CommissioBcn 
might  be  appointed,  one  or  mors  to  csd 
of  the  divisions  which  our  laws  atprescA 
recognize,  who  might  simultaaeoufi/  col- 
lect, arrange,  and  compress  all  that  is  to 
be  found  within  their  respective  dqart- 
ments.      From   the    statute  thej  m^ 
proceed  to  the  common  lawt  and  desl  is 
the  same  way  with   all  those  decisioai 
which  have  established  principlssoow  ra- 
cognized  by  our  cottits.    These  mi^the 
amalgamated  with  the  new  statutes,  %ai 
rest  for  the  future  on  the  firm  bosii  of 
legislative  enactroentt  ioatead  of  kbiui- 
ing  in  the  shape  of  mere  opioioas,  vhick 
every  judge  in  succession  is  at  libectj  to 
abide  by  or  overrule,  as  may  suit  the  is- 
terest  or  indinatioo  of  the  momest.   To 
Uie  statute  book  thus  compressed  sod  sr- 
ranged,    a    standing  commissioo  ni^ 
every  year  add,  in  their  proper  pUoe,»a 
new  decisions  as  involved  any  pnncpeo( 
general  importaooe* 

What  has  been  aocompltshed  by  the cm- 
solidation  of  the  statutes  cooosreio^  j«n# 
alone,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Feel's  sp^*- 
— -Bnactraenta  scattered  through  oetrtj 
400  acts  of  parliament  have  beeo  bro^ 
together  and  arranml  in  one  sunrtt: 
The  burthen  of  serving  the  oIEcb  oTji^ 
has  beeo  move  axtenaively  and  i^ 
equally  distribnled:  and,  wilharM**' 
impartiality,  the  moda  of  aooisiti^' 
special  jurors  has  batn  anBrnilstrd  u  »^ 
by  which  common  jaroft  hav«  sJ«s}^ 
been  appointed — that  is,  the  BBohn  ^ 


^ny  given  spedal  jury  «re  to  lie  taken  by 
cAance  out  of  the  whole  inimber  of  per* 
6008  liable  to  be  called  on  for  the  occa- 
sion id  question.  When  it  is  considerecl 
that  the  main  use  of  a  jary  is  to  operate 
as  a' check  upon  the  judge,  it  will  scarcely 
be  believed  a  few  years  hence,  that  in  the 
only  class  of  cases  in  which  the  integrity 
of  the  judges  could  be  open  to  suspicion, 
namely,  the  trials  of  political  offenders 
— ^the  Court  of  King's  Bench  established 
and   upheld    the    practice    of    welecUng 
the  jurors  by  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  court.  —We  say  esiablimedj  because 
till  within  a  few  years,  Mr.  Lnshington, 
the  officer  of  the  court  whose  business  it 
was  to  attend  to  the  nomination  of  juries 
in  such  cases,  bad  been  by  his  own  ad- 
mission in  the  habit  of  nominating  therti 
upon  a  principle  of  chance;    via.    by 
sticking  his  pen  at  random  into  the  leaves 
of  a  book  containing  the  jurors*  names, 
and  taking  the  juror  whose  name  was 
dearest  the  point  of  the  pen.     This  mode, 
which  had  long  been  in  use,  and  which, 
as  we  have  said,  he  had  himself  practised 
for  many  years  in  the  nomination   of 
Bpe^al  jurors  for  civil  cases*  he  chose 
to  depart  firom  in  a  series  of  political 
trials  for  libel,  which  commenced  about 
the  year  1817,  and  without  assigning  any 
other  reason  for  discontinuing  the  old 
practice,    than   that    it    occasioned  him 
trouble,  he  proceeded  In  lieu  thereof  to 
select  the  jury  arbitrarily,  without  assign- 
ing any  reason  for  adopting  one  man  or 
rejecting  another. — His    conduct   being 
complained    of,    the   Court   of  King's 
B^nch  decided  twice,  {Rex  v.  WinAer^  1 
Bamewali  and  A  Iderson's  reports  193; 
and   Rex  v.  Edmond^^  4th  vol.  of  the 
same  reports  484)  that  the  officer  of  the 
court  had-  a  tight  to  9tleeii  and  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  precedent  and 
example  if  he  should  take  the    names 
by  some  mode  of  chancel- 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the  officer 
did  or  would  abuse  this  power ;  but  we 
assert  that  under  these  decisions  he  had 
the  jMneer  of  packing,  and  to  this  power 
we  object,  as  subversive  of  the  very  end 
ofjtiries.    To  what  an  extent  a  corrupt 
officer  might  have  abused   this    power 
ntay  be  conceived,  when  it  is  stated  in 
tbo  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
Ifae  common  Council   of  London  to  ia- 
quiro'ihto  thir  matter,  tbet  a  ^oAQiderable 
proportion  of   the  special  jurors   who 
usuaUy  served,  were  needy  persons,  whose 


livelihood  depended  upon  the  number  of 
causea  they  could  be  i^pointed'  to  try. 
Let  them  but  dare  to.  give  one  verdict 
against  the  crown,  it  is  obvious  they  could 
never  be  appointed  again  by  an  officer, 
who  could  not  be  convicted  of  cornm-' 
tion   as  he   never  assigned    reasons  for 
adoption  or  exclusion.    It  is  no  slight 
proof  of  the  magnanimity  and  integnty 
of  Mr.  Peel^  that  he  has  renounced  this 
pernicious  power  of  packing,  so  hardily 
and  soocesfully  estabhshed  for  the  govern- 
ment,' by  the  Court  of  King's  Beodi ;  and 
now  that  we  have  been  relieved  from  thf 
uaurpationt  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  smiling 
at  the  difference  between  legislative  and 
judicial  wisdom.     In  Rex  v.  Dolby  (^ 
Barnewall  and  Cresswdrs  Reports,  lIL) 
Abbott,  C.  J«  says,  *'  Our  common  law 
^  ackno  wledges  no  such  a6iittnfity  as  taking 
*'  by  chance  and  hazard  the  persons  who 
^*  are  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of 
'*  jurymen."     The  learned  Chief  Justice 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  coffimon  ju* 
rora  have  never  been  taken  in  any  other 
way.  and  as  they  have  to  determine  au 
infinitely  greater  number  of  causes  than 
special  jurors,  their  functions  must,  in 
any  view  which  comprehends  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  gneatest  number,  be«tk^ 
inore  important  of  the  two.     The  pos- 
sibility of  getting  upon  the  j.ury  one  or 
two  persons  who  might  be  strong  partisans 
on  either  side,   is  a  thing  unavoidable 
under  any  impartial  plan,  which  can  be 
no  other  than   some  modification  of  a 
system  of  chance.     His  lordship  also  for- 
got|  that  with  regard  to  special  jurom^ali 
least,  the  law  bad  provided  Cos  this  in- 
convenience^  and  had  excluded  the  possi* 
bility  of  any  Absurdity,  by  allowing  each 
party  to  strike  out  twelve  of  the  forty-eight 
first  appointed ;  so  that  the  interforence- 
of  the  officer  of  the  court  was  as  uuneces<- 
sary  as  it  was  open  to  abuse. 

However^  be  this  as  it  may,  that  whicb 
it  suited  the  views  of  the  King's  Bench 
to  brand  as  an  absurdity  in  1823,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment makes  the  object  of  a  special  and 
deliberutti  enactment  in  1825. 

We  shiill  conclude  our  very  summary 
observations  Miith  a  few  remarks  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  act  has  been 
framed,  li  would  perhaps  be  impossible 
to  devise  a  style  le&»  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  legislaiive  precision,  than  tfa^t 
of  Kuglish  ecu  ot  parliament.  The 
framersof  them  seem  not  to  have  known 
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eftough  'of  Jiitiguage  or.  logie  t6  peroeivii 
that  a  genfral  ^erm  rendera  unneeeflBary 
fhe  employment  of  any  particular  terms 
mcluddd  in  its  meaning  ;  and^  instead  of 
MNmfing  themseWes  by  a'  careful  selection 
of  generals,  have  endeavoured  to  attain 
aometliing  like  certainty,  by  a  profuse 
mention   of  particBlars.    This  not  only 
adds  enormously  to  tbe  length    of  the 
statute  book,  but  occasions  the  tery  un- 
Obrtainty  it  was  proposed  to  BfM  ;  inas-> 
mncfa  as  no  human  memory  can  be  relied 
on  to  exhaust  all  partieukrs,  and  where 
many  are  specified,  tlie  omission  of  some 
must  always  be  deemed  intentional.  The 
framer  of  the  present  act,  being  a  lawyer, 
has  not  ventured''  entirely  to  depart  from 
tfa^  old  model,  in  this  particular  ;  proba- 
bly, not  wishing  to  incur  the  ill  opinion 
of  the  judges  before  whom  he  practises : 
but  he  has  to  a  considerable  degree  etir- 
lailed  the  pleonasms  of  his  predecessors. 
In    iinother    respect,     however,  he  has 
closely  followed  thetr  ill  example,  and  has 
made  bis  statute,  like  aH  others,  one  long 
sentence  from  begrnning  to  end.     Unless 
obscurity  and  confusion  be  the  object  in 
view,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  good 
reason  why  every  staitute  should  not  be 
splii  into  numbered  and  titfed  divisions 
atid  subdivisions ;  as  in  the  present  case, 
1.  Jurors^  who  may  be,  and  who  not-^— 2. 
How,  and  when   placed  upon  the  list. 
3.  flow  chosen  for  trials.     4.^ow  paid  ; 
and  so  on.     £v0n  the  oociyeyancers,  the 
most  inveterate  adherents  to  ancient  forms, 
have  adopted   the  practice  of  dividing 
long  deeds  of  certain   descriptions,   into 
numbered  articles.  -  It  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
leicislature  vnll  at  length  follow  the  ex- 
ample', and  by  *so  easy  an  alteration,  give 
us  some  little  assistance  towards  compre- 
hending and  referring  to  the  increasing 
loads  of  <8tatutory  law. 


BlUs  to,  prevent  CrueUy  ia  Animals. 

Taisis  a  sutriect  on  which  it  in  of  some 
importance  that  men*s  "thinds  should  be 
settled.  PitjbaWy,  for  so'me  <ime  to  come; 
It  wi IT  continue  to  be  brought,  at  differeitt 
interi'sfe,  before  the  legfsUuire'  arfd*  Ae 
public.  It  is  desirable  th&t  the  chs^n  which 
diffbr  essentiallv  firom  each  other,  fatvd  it 
includes  several  such  cas^),'dhould  be  dis 


ated,  vfe  do  not  dottbt,.l>y  hesemlsnt  mo* 
tires;  bat  nothing  Is  so 'mischievous  as 
blind  benevolence:  cruelty, the tDofltdreid- 
fttl  and  extensive,  often  has  its  soaroe  in 
humanity  *,  and  even  ambitioD  and  tynin- 
ny  are  scarcely  more  injurieas  to  so- 
ciety  than    active  philanthropy  witlodt 
wisdom.     W henever,  therefbrt,  the  adop- 
tion   of   any  thing    affeeiing  tbs  con> 
dition  of  a  large  number  df  sentient  be> 
ings  is  proposed,  as '  a  iaatter  of  beoevo- 
lence,  it  is  necessary  that  its  aatore  and 
tendency  should  be  investigated  with  pe- 
culiar daris.      There  are  penons  tv^ose 
sanction  is  sure  to  be  obtained  to  almost 
any  oljeet,  by  the  merer  name  of  benevo- 
lence,    fiecatise  a  measure^  is  projected 
from  motives  of  humanity,  they  consider 
it  unnecessary  to  examine  into  its  real 
and  practical  operation,  and  seem  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  beat  proof  which  tbsy 
cm  give  of  the  kindness  of  their  feelings 
is  to  neglect  the  exercise  of  their  jadg* 
ment.     It'* would  be  easy  to  shew  the 
evib  which  result  from  this  ill-fBgolai«i 
impulse,  by  a  reference  to  several  of  our 
jtopalar   institutions,    the    tendency  of 
whieh  to  effect  good  is  now  pretty  pw- 
I'ally  doubted,  but  which  are  sitill  allowed 
to  continue  in  operation,  add  which  wtre 
once  the  sufajedts  of  great  and  almost  oni- 
versal  praise.     There  are^ew  topics  more 
obnoxious  to  this  mideadiMg  ioBueoce, 
than  that  which  weareebontioeumioe; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  vrs  proposeto 
investigate  it  with  tome  strictfle«s.    I" 
pursuing  the  inquiry,  we  shall  first  con- 
sider certain  principles  which  we  deem 
fbirdameiHal ;   we  shall  next  shew  that 
these  principles  afford  a  guide  for  the 
course  which  i^ugbt  to  be  pursoei!  by  the 
legislator;  we  lAialWthen  117,  by  the tfio- 
dard  formtbd  bf  these  principles,  I  he  w»- 
ous  measures  wbicb  have  bwn  proposed; 
and,  lastly,  we  shall  examine,  by  tbenne 
test,  what  has-been  advanced  on  the  sab- 
ject  in-  paflismi^nt. 

In  the*  ftrst  place,  it  will  be  eoneedid 
that  man  bafe,  to  an  unlimited  ext«it,|he 
power^  of  'ikpprdpriating  the  brute  ewaiioa 
tcf  his  rfeffide,  and  that;  to  &  great  ortw<i 
it  is  expedient  (we  may  say  UecessarO 
that  this  po^ver  should  be  exercised  to  the 
deslructiorf  Of  animal  fifb. 

The  trtith  is,  that  the  destrodios  a 
neceaisary  to  the  preservation  of  i^B^ 
life.    This  is  a  generml  farw-  and  is  ihi 


criminated ;  that  the  true  principles  of 

legislation  should  be  ascertifTned ;  and'that  «  ,  . 

the  public  feeling  should  be  directed  into  deoessity  "trhieh  is  imposed  upon  naa  hf 

the  proper  channel.    Mr.  Martin  is  aetu  the*  very  conalitutioB  of  fan  ^ataie,  of  de- 
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priviqg. Other. aeipiaU  of  Ufa  in  order  to 
preeerfe  his  owq,  he  differs  io  uo  respect 
troin  theaoimals  OD  which  he  feed.^.  From 
man  downwards  to  the  very  botu>xn  of 
the  scale  of  being*  ope  class  ia  made  to 
furoish  food  to  another ;  that  to  a  thirc^;  the 
third  to  a  fouxth«  and  sO  on ;  and  unless  the 
sepood  destroy  the  third,  and  the  third  ^he 
fourth,  all  must  perish.  Those  aniijaals 
which  appear  to  live  04».  vegetable  matter, 
fdBTordno  real  exception  to  this  rule:  for 
they  destroy.myriadaof  small,  whereas  the 
former  destroy  a  few  large  animals. 

It  wjll  not,  perhaps,  be  so  readily  coQ-* 
ceded,  but  it  is  a  ,poiol  equally  ipdispu- 
table*  that  brutes,  have  no  righMt.  A 
right  is,  in  effect,  a  power  conferred  on 
«o  individual,  or  individuals,  by  the  body 
politic  io  which  they  live:  it  implies  a 
corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of 
aovie  other  individual,  or  individual^,  to 
render  a  service,  or  abstain  from  doing  ap 
injury,  to  4he  individual  who  possesses 
Ibe  light;  and,  we. may  add,  will  and  pow- 
er on  (be. part  pf  the  body  politic. to  en- 
force the  observance  ofj  th^  c^li^tion. 

Now,  a^  we  set  .oitt  by  shewing. that 
man  b^s  an  unlimited  power  over. the  in« 
ferior.  animtrfsi  and  that  it  is  i^b>ol\ite)y 
oeces^ry.  that  he  shouldiuto  a  opnsiderabla 
eKteqt,  exerci.^.  this .  power  \o  .their  de- 
struction, it  would  be  ^B  ahfuird  tp  aay 
that  he  is  pndec  any  abligqtion  U)  render 
a<3rvice»  pr  abstain  from  doing  injury  to  a 
brute,  as  it  would  be  nugatory  to  confer  a 
right  which  the  bru^e  has  no  means  of 
enforcing. 

That  man  oftep.^nds  it  to  his  own  ad' 
vafUagp  to  render  service  or  abstain  from 
doing  injury  to  brutes,,  .is  another  thing; 
and  this  brings  us  ai  pnce  to  th^  principle 
which  ought  to  guide  the  legislator  in 
these  matters,  viz.  the  ^dyantage,  which 
tann  may  derive  froqi,  his  interference,  or 
the  disadvantage  he  may  suffer  from  non- 
interference* That  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  is  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  man 
himself,  that  the  legislator  should  restrain 
and  modify  the  exercise  of  many  of  the 
powers  which  man  originally  possesses, 
la  perfectly  clear  ;  but  it  i?  now  admitted 
«#  an  equally  clear  principh^  of  legislation, 
thai,  he  ought  ppt,  to  iaterfer^  with  the 
ei^erctse  of  such  powere  unlefs«fi»  can 
•hew  the  interference  to  be  productive  of 
adyantage  either  to  the  individiud  or  to 
scwiety  ^i  large^  , 

Heire,  and  here,  only,  the  legisUtor  is  on 
aplid  ground :  yet  .this;  principla  has  not 


hitherto  been  jrecpgnized ;  and*  it  19  fiatr 
gular  that  every  attempt  at  legislation  on 
this  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  mad% 
has .  proceeded  on  the  very  opposite*  as- 
sumption* £very  positive  enactment 
every  one  of  Mr.  Martin's  bills;  almost 
every  thing  which  l^s  been  said  upoq  the 
subject  in  parliament,  proceeds  upon  the 

Principle  that  the  legislator  is  quite  within 
is  province,  and  is  performing  a  fimotio^ 
which  strictly  belongs  to  him,  when  he 
legislates  for  the  protection  of  brute  ani- 
roaU,  and  when  he  contemplatea  tbeir 
good  alone.  We  mainfaiQ  that  all  .li^* 
lation  on  this  principle  is  .abanrd  and 
vicious ;  that  the  constitution,  or  the  pi^ 
tection  of  the  rights  of  human  be^if^ 
ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  hujM^ 
legislation ;  that  no  reason  ^n  oe  .as- 
signed for  the  interferppce  :of  the  legislator 
in  the  protection  of  animals, :ualeeB|ijiei|' 
protecdon  be  connected^  either  directly 
or  remotely, .  with  some  advantfige  to 
man ;  ani|  that,  therefore,  that  advautage 
constitutes- the  real  and  the  onlygroued 
for  the  legislator's  interpositipn,  ,  • 

In  the  exercise  of  his  power  oyer  the 
brut/e  creation,  dp^  then, -any  cases  oc^uf 
in  which  a  man  may  ao  abuse  thatpowef 
as  to  injtire  the  community  of  human  hor 
ingsl — ^is  the  abuse  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  l^slator  can  check  it?— and,  lastly, 
is  his  interposition  the  best  remedy  for 
the  evil  ?  Before  he  can  ioterfere^  an  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative  must  be  given  to 
each  of  these  questions. 

Let  us  inake  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  various  cases  in  which 
the  interposition  oft^e  legisUtor,  for 
the.  protection  of  animals,*  ha^  jieen 
deem^  proper:  as  we  have  already  aaid, 
they  will  serve  as  a  test  to  ascertain  whe* 
ther  any  such  cases  really  exist ;  and  if 
so,  they  will  enable  us  to  discriminate 
them  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Now  all  the  cases  in  which  the  philan* 
thropist  can  wish  to  interfere  for  the  pro*> 
tection  of  animals,  or  in  which  it  can 
possibly  be  supposed  that  the  legislature 
ought  to  do  so,  may  be  arranged  under 
four  classes: — 1.  Cases  in  which  animals 
afe  made  to  suffer,  or  are  deprived  laf 
life,  in  order  to  furbish  food  prraiownkto 
man. — %•  Cases  in  which  animals  are  made 
tq  suffer,  or  are  deprived  of  life,  in  order  tp 
afford  amusement  .to  nian.-<-Jh  Cases  in 
whicn  animals  are  made  to. su^r^  .or  are 
deprived  of  life  from  waiitpnn^M,  or  froin 
the  unreetraioed  indulgence  of  paeaion.— - 
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4*  Gates  in  which  animals  are  made  to 
suffer,  or  are  deprived  of  life,  for  the  ad« 
Tameement  of  science. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  first  class  of 
caseSi  those  iu  which  animals  are  made  to 
suffer,  or  are  deprived  of  life,  in  order  to 
furnish  food  or  raiment  to  man,  it  is  singu- 
lar, that  no. complaint  is  ever  heard  of  the 
extent  to  which  sufferiogand  death  are  in- 
flicted, although  were  all  the  suffering  and 
death,  resulting  from  all  the  other  causes, 
added  together,  and  multiplied  a  thousand* 
lbld»  they  would  not  amount  to  a  tithe  of 
thai  which  arises  from  this  single  cause,  it 
is  computed,  that  for  the  supply  of  anii< 
mal  food  for  the  city  of  London  alone, 
there  are  annually  slaughtered — of  bul- 
locks,  1 10,000 ;  of  sheep,  770,000 ;  of 
lambs,  250^000 ;  of  calves,  250,000 ;  of 
pigs,  ^00,000 :  independently  of  gsme  of 
alfdescriptions,  of  birds  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  fish,     what  then  must  be  the  amount  I 
of  animals  slaughtered  -for  all  the  great 
dties   of  England,     for  all   its    towns 
and  villages,    for  all    the  great  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe;    for  all  the  cities,    towns, 
and  villages  of  the  globe?      Let  it  be 
considered,  that  this  vast  destruction  of 
animal  life,  is  a  thing  of  as  steady  and 
regular  occurrence  as  the  succession  of 
day  to  night ;  that  in  whatever  other  re- 
Spt-cts  the  habits  of  the  various  people  of 
tne  earth  may  change,  they  never  change 
Sta  this ;  that  as  surely  as  the  sun  arises, 
and  awakens  the  nations  to  the  ordinary 
dbcupations  of  life,  it   summons  these 
myriads  of  animals  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
YlBt  of  this  amount  of  suffering  and  death, 
it  never  enters  into  the  mind  of  man  to 
complain.     Since  it  is  the  means  of  af- 
fording subsistence  to  human  beings,  the 
utilhy — the   absolute  necessity  of  it  is 
'fto  apparent,    that  all  men  acquiesce  in 
it,  as  the  result  of  a  general  law  which 
nature  herself  has  ordained.     Here  then 
is  a  nnivers^al  recognition   of  the  powet* 
inf  man   in  this  respect,  and  of  the  ne- 
ces><ity  of  exercising  it 

In  furnishing  the  supply  of  food,  there 
may  indeed  be  an  objection,  and  k  valid 
objection,  to  some  particular  tnodes  in 
wh?ch  animals  are' secured,' or  in  which, 
after  havite  been  sik^ured,  they  are  ptit  t6 
dnitfi.  There  are  caises  iq  which*  the  suf- 
IbHng  X6  tlie  anhnat  is  certain,  and  the 
goodto  ttxgfk  trticehaSti  ^nd  tc'ivia).'  ^trch, 
ft^rexampld;  in  thti  manner  in  which  some 
animkls  urb  treated  Whilo  yet-^lfvin^,^?!^ 


order  to  roodor  fham  aioi»  defetis,  Dt 
more  agreeable  to  the  pakte.    U  it  jus- 
tifiable to  inflict  soflering,  perhaps  seTSiv 
and  long coniinued,  with  this  view!    U 
is  probable   thai  every  well-coii8tltiii«d 
and  enlightened  mind  will  decidt  is  the 
negative,  and  will  particularly  lament  the 
infliction  of  a|^  pain  beyond  the  mesium 
necessary  for  human  aubsisteooe.    But 
how  is  the  evil  to  be  oorreoladf   Ao* 
cording  to  the  principles  which  havs  beta 
laid  down,  the  legtalator  ought  not  to 
interfere,  unless  it  ie  plain  that  kuDsn 
beings  are  injured,  and  that  his  intcffo- 
renoe  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  lo  tbs 
evil.     It  will  not  be  easy  to  shew  that 
any  human  beiagft  are  injuredi  either  <li« 
rectly  or  remotely,  by  the  pradioei  bet^ 
alluded  to.    They  eon  only  be  iajored  rsn 
rootely,  namely,  by  the  geneiatioa  of  a 
cruel  disposition  in  those  who  are  in  ths 
habit  of  inflicting  this  suffering.    Coold 
I  it  be  shown  that  these  practices  so  cor- 
rupt the  dispositions  of  such  pefsoasi  m 
to  render  them  bad  members  of  sodttj* 
that  would  be  a  good  reaaoa  (as  we  shall 
show  immediately)  for  theinterfereaosof 
the  legislature:  but  the  fishennaa  who  i» 
in  the  daily  habitof  p^ggii^  iohsiera,  doet 
not  manifest  a  mora  ferocious  diapoMwa 
thin  the  butdier  who  is  in  the  daily  hsbit 
of  cutting  the  throat  of  aheep;  and  if  bo 
other  evil  result  to  man  can  beaugge^tsd, 
that  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  legis- 
lator should  no  more  interfere  with  tbs 
fisheranan  ihan  with    the   bulcbfTi.    h 
followa  that  if  the  fonoec  inflict  more  saP 
faring  than  is  oeeesMry*  and  the  latter 
inflict  only  suffiiring  which  is  neoeisary, 
the  tCorreetioBof  the  exeeas  must  be  fous^ 
elaHfhere.    ItoMiy  be  fouad — ^it  csa  be 
found,,  only  in  edacatioa,  and  the  fioov^ 

aoeat  creaticA  of  a  peater  degree  of  re- 
eolion  and  susoeplibility  in  the  poblie 
mind.  This  is  the  only  question  which 
pan  possibly  arise  in  reference  to  the  firM 
claM  of  oases  ;  aad<  it  ia  at  onoa  decided 
by  applying  to  it  the  principle  ^hich  hsf 

been  stated. 
%.  The  second  daaaofcaaes  to  be  ooa* 

nidafed,  is  that  in  which  animals  arenadi 
to  suffeiv  or  are  defrived  of  life,  for  ths 
porpose  of  afcrding  amuaownnt.  AniMs* 
tneot  A*  a.  good*  not  indeed  to  indis* 
pedsable  aa  iHMuiahoaii^  b«t  it  is  aewt- 
tbel(res  ik«ood«>  Tafci^  the  good,  tbcfe- 
fore,'  af  a  caitaia  amoiiiii«  before  ilsmUf^ 
lator  restrains-  (h»povrer  of  maa  to  pa- 
curd  thilT'  gbod;  bb*6dg1it 'totted  w 
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dift  amusemeDt  is  attended  with  more  than 
a  ^QVfiapoadm^  ainount  of  evil. 

The  etil  to  be  apprehended  to  man  in 
amusemt^nts  derired  from  the  suffering  of 
brutes,  is  the- production  of  an  indiffer- 
ence to  sufferrng  in  general,  and  of  a 
consequent  brutal  and  feroeioas  disposi- 
tion, which  may  ultimately  torn  out  the 
bttne  of  society.  « 

The  amusements  in  question  ate  chiefly 
of  two  kinds ;  field  sports,  such  as  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  .fishing,  &e. ;  and  combats 
of  animals,  such  as  bull  fights,  buU  and 
bear-baiting,  cock*fighting,  4;e. 

In  field  sports   the  attention  of  the 
sportsman  is  nnquestioaably  drawn  off  in 
a  ^at  degree  from  tlie  suffering  of  the 
aumal  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  and  the 
pleasures  ari^ag  from  the  exercise  of  skill. 
It  is  difilcnlt,  however,  to  conceive  how 
an  educated  person  can  iivoid  reflecting 
on  tlie  torments  he  occasions,  and-  if  he 
has  reflected,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
conceive  that  •  his  heart  should   not  be 
hardened  by  persisting  in  the  practice. 
Shooting  is  the  least  cruel  of  these  kind 
of  sports,  and  yet  ^*  whatever  pleasure  a 
^  man  may  take  in  the  exercise,  and  the 
**  skill  of  this  kind  of  sport,  one  would 
^  tktnk'he  could  feel  no  very  enviable  iien- 
**  tations  every  time  he  takes  up  his  prey 
**  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death.    His 
**  emplojrment  is  then,  if  he  has  any  huma« 
*>  city,  to  beat  its  head  against  the  end  of 
**  his  gun,  to  release  it  from  its  torture:  if 
**  he  be  incUfiforent  upon  that  subject,  be 
**  throws  the  agoniaing  creatare  into  bia 
*^  net,  there  to  welter  in  its  Mood,  and  to 
**  beat  its  broken  wings  against  some  for- 
^*  mer  martyr  of  his  sportn,  who  lies  there 
^  in  the  convulsions  of  death.    Tfaese 
*^  barbarities,  however,  arcf  innocent,  when 
**  compared  with  the  refinements  of  cruelty 
**  whidi  are  practised  in  bufiiing.     it  is 
**  hardly  powiUe  to  conceive  any  greater 
^  agony  than  that  which  Is  endured-  by 
^  a  hai^  during  a  loag  «hase*     Flyiirgi 
^  for  hours  together,'  before  a  'whde  muU 
^  fit^de  of  its  desiToyei^,  having  itsears 
**  pierced,  and  its  heart  distract^  With  the 
**'  ^vafi-wboop  of  the^  ^aatagie  pilrsittrs, 
««  with  a  certainty 'that  a  Mtrnd  death 
^awilita  It;  eibiUWedl  wlibtlitigtte;  in«> 
**  capalile  of^jproceeding,  ybi  hot^rinf 
^  to^op  ;"Convulsed  id  every'fibre,*  and 
<•  aittkii4  tinddr  ihbuiftwitt  raatiiflt  deai- 
^'tructton,  it  is  lit  length  'sei^  ^  tti 
«  (ittrstjera  With  aaVage  es»ltatii>n  V   ' 
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Another  point  ought  also  to  be  eotisi- 
dered,  before  we  can  decide  whether  inHha 
long  run  field  sports  ajre  to  be  esteemed  b*^ 
neficial  or  pernicious  to  man.  These  sporta 
avowedly  engross,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  a  large  majority  of  our  legisla- 
tors :  but  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned, 
whether  a  diligent  pursuit  of  the  fox,  or  a 
nice  discrimination  in  pointers,  is  likely 
to  assist  a  man  towards  acquiring  that  ex<- 
tensive  knowledge^  and  dexterous  appli^ 
cation  of  principle,  without  which  a  le- 
gislator may  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Pope,  indeed,  has  described  one  states- 
man, 

*'  £ar]y  at  coancil,  and  at  liakard  late. 
Mad  at  a  ibJE->«ha8e,  wiae  ait  a  debate:" —  ' 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  presumedp 
that  an  interest  in  trifles  cannot  but  unfit 
the  mind  for  serious  exertion  or  acquire- 
ment, and  it  may  be  more  than  suspected 
that  a  devotion  t9  field  Sports  is  the  cause 
of  much  ignorant  and  mischievous  legis- 
lation. 

How  far  these  sports  can  be  enjoyed, 
or  will  be  considered  worth  having,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  game  laws,  is  a 
problem  yet  to  be  solved.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  game  laws  are  esspntial 
to  the  amusement,  considering  the  amount 
of  suffering,  crime,  and  moral  depravation 
occasioned  by  those  laws,  it  may  safely 
be  pronounced  that  the  amusement  is 
purchased  at  a  greater  expence  of  human 
misery,  than  any  amusement  that  the 
great  have  ever  pursued|  war  not  ex? 
cepted. 

But  to  whatever  opinion  we  may  con^ 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  field  sporty 
upon  the  condition  of  man>  there  can  b^ 
no  doubt  upon  those  cases,  in  which  the 
spoj:t  itself,  from  its  very  nature,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  ioiure  the  dispositions 
of  the  spectators.  Tl^at  it  is  possible  fpr 
such  an  exhibition  as  would  commonly 
be  termed  a  sport«  to  have  such  a  teq« 
dency,  is  indisputable.  It  is  certajn,,that 
whenever  the  spectacle  consists  in  tlie 
m^re  exhibition  of  ferocious  poutage,  it 
wilt  hf^ve  a  pernicious  efteci  on  the  hur 
man, mind.  The  exhibition  of  two  savage 
animj^l^.wWch  wp, excited  to  attack  ea(^ 
otW.  with  ihj  gjiceatest  fury  unul  one  pr 
both  perish^  in  consequence  of  laceratiiy 
and  tearing  each  other  to  pieces :  or  thp 
exhibition  of  several  animals,  which  are 
incited  to  fall  MpoA  a  single  animal,  in  its 
PjWn  fia|ufe.pca?9ful,  u^til  thdy  .worry 


71  i«jlo  mdeoDtfOolable  rage,    qannot  be 

/Wititotted  by  any  human  being  without 

1  iiijiiry.     No  min/  whosv  dispoeition  has 

BQi  been  preTiotisly  oorropted,  can  be 

^ ;*pre60ot  at  such  an  exhibition  for  the  first 

, iioie •  wkhouC  horror;  and  if  he  subse- 

^  queotty  bring  himself  to  view  it  without 

•  disgust,  and  even  with  interest,' it  is  only 

by  achieving  a  conquest  over  one  of  the 

Most  important  arid   useful  feelings'  of 

ithe  human'  heart.'  '  Sympathy  with  suf- 

feijog,  whether   witnessed    in    a    brute 

Animal,    or  in  one  of  his  own  species, 

•is  the  involuntary  impulse  of  every  un- 

eorrnpted  human  being  in  society  :  an 

.impulse  tending  first  to  the  security-  of 

mother    beioga,    and    ultimately    to    his 

own  ;   and « which  cannot  be  destroyed 

)  without   xeaderiog   him   in  the   highest 

'^ejgree  degraded  and  dangerous.      But 

[all    such   exiiibitions    have  a  powerful 

-and  direct  tendency  to  destroy  sympathy 

with  suffering:  they  produce  with  asto- 

r  niahing  rapidity,  and  to  a  most  alarming 

extent,  hardness  of  heart.     There  never 

.Wm  a  hntnan  being  who  witnessed  them 

'  ofien,  and  wi^h  pleasure,  who  did  not  ex- 

'•'emplify,  in  every  situation  in  which  he 

•Qotild  exemplify  it,  cruelty  of  disposition. 

^ut  a  cruel  disposition  is  blind  r  it  makes 

iio  discrimiuaiion  in  its  objects :  its  first 

victims  mey  .hie  animals,  its  ultimate  vic- 

Jtims  are  sure  to.be  men. 

,.   Xia  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 

Mr.  ]VIartjn*s  bill,  on  Friday,  March  11, 

Mr.  Q.  Lamb  gives   an   account,  from 

'IBvelyn,  of  a  bull-bait  which  took  place 

:  ih  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.    £ve- 

lyn  states,   that    one  of  the  dogs  was 

thrown  so  high  that  he  fell  into  the  lap  of 

a  lady  of  rank  in  the  second  gallery.  T^o 

<iog8  were!kiiled. ..  .The,sport  ended  with 

the\  ape.  on  horseback,  **  apd  I  retired," 

continues  Evelyn,  *'  wearied  with  ^he  filthy 

../*  «c^ne«  w]ii(;h  I  had  not  witnessed  for 

**  many  years."    Air.  Lamb  then  read  an 

Recount  of  an  exhibition  of  the  same  kind 

which  took  place  in  1702,  in  the  re^  of 

Queen  Anne.    He  states  that  he  found  the 

bill  amongst    the  papers    of   the  Vice 

Chamberlain  of  that  day,  who  was  one  of 

the  prime  beaux  of  the  court.    The  bill, 

which  was  beaded  with  the  Queen's  arnv9, 

ran  thus :  — 


•hew*  tiie-faliaat  bbI  ftaesC  fa«e,  ted 
most  dean  .to  iiaad.  wiaialL  AadKgc^fll 
bull  will  Ihi  turned  looee  in  the  yanl,  wptli  ftm 
worlu  all  over  him,  and  two  or  three  cats  tied  le 
his  tail.  Abo  '  other  vnrietiei.  A  bnU-bouHng 
and  a  bear-baiting^  Beginning  at*  tiro  o>elock  ia 
the  afiemoon.    Ragina  vivat'' 

Mr.  Martin,  on  Thursday,  FefaLM, 
•in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to 
prevent    bear-baiting   and    other    crael 

EIracticeSj  read  an  ^icAe,  which- be  atated 
ad  been  placarded  throughout  the  town, 
and.  which  wae  as  follo^fra : 


.  .    "  Aana  Itegiaa.    AttheBear»inHockley-in* 

'  the-Hole,  near  Clerkenwell  Green.    I'his  is  to 

'  gir^  notice'  to  all  gentlemen,  gsmestere,  ■  and 

'Mh«hi,"diat'tethe  ITth  of  ApHI,  ^  lald-faced 

dog  of  lfiddleaek|  will  1>a  matched  against  a  dog 

of  Qow«€fOH<    A<  guinea  each  dog.    He  that 


'*  By  &«  ezpnss  i]|Tita«ioii  of  taveral  aehle- 

men  and  gntflemeii  of  diatioctioBu— BiDj«  Iba 
phenomenon  of  the  canine  iace«  aad  -  M^exior 
Termin  killer  of  his  day,  having  killed  nearly 
4,000  rats  in  abotat'seTen  hours,  will  once  laare 
go  thxmigh  his  wondatful  career  of  iliimjii^  a 
proportioaate  nombar  thereof,  in  ten  laiiiMiua.  aa 
the  Westminster  pit,  on  Tuesday,  Maxch  tat, 
1825.  The  receipts'  of  die  pit  to  be  pcesa&ted  Id 
the  distressed  widoir  of  the  late  C.  I>ew,  w1m» 
"was  the  owaer  of  Ais  ttiacehless  canine  pev- 
fdrnier.  After  whidi  a  dog  light,  a  tara  liwci 
match,  with  two  doas  and  two  fiesh  bad^eiaa  a 
drawing  match,  ana  several  bull  dogs  to  be  tried 
at  the  bear,  b^ore  their  departure  for  foreigB 
dimes.'  Billy  can  Be  matched  to  kill  100  rata 
against  any  two  dogs  in  £agiand,  for  100  aovv- 
reigns.  I)oor%.  oped  at  -  serene  «^w»«Mi^p^^  ^t 
balf-past.    Admittance  3a.  eadu** 

Now  all  such  iporta,  aa  they  are.  termed, 
bull  fightfl,  bull  baiting,  bear  baitfn^, 
dog  fi^ta,  cock  fighting,  and  so  oou  «r« 
spectacles  of  unmixed  barbarity :  ihey 
have  no  redeeming  qualities,  or  l^odeo- 
cies:  they  fix  the  cootempUtioa  of  ihc 
spectator,  and  tl^ey  attempt  to.fia  it  vfith 
pleasure,  on  what  ispurelysav^ige,  fiacce, 
and  ferocious.  The  ho^aa  laiod  is  ao 
constituted,  that  in  propoftioo  a9  ibey 
succeed  in  this  object,  they  must. 
Ute  it  to  the  qualities  which  ii 
plates  with  gratificatioa :  to  the 
tion  of  the  animals  oo  which  it  ga: 
with  delighted  interest :  ihe  priacipitt  of 
association-- that  principle  which  taflo* 
ences  so  powerfully  all  the  Icaina  of 
human  thought  and  emotion,  aad  by 
which  they  are  united  togetlwr,  ivcmid 
cease  to  operate,  or  would  operatoi  ochi- 
trary  to  its  fixed  lav«  were  ii  otbenvisa : 
but  theoperaMoA  of  that  law.isaa  steady 
as  the  opieration  of  the  Uw  of  gravilMiofi. 
And  that  the  hu9»iD  mind  can  be  hgnnfllit 
to  conteipplatv  unmixed  fietcaaav  «ad 
barbarity ;  that  it  can  he  ttiined  lo  gaxe 
with,  delight  .on  tbf>  laoeBaied  body  of'a 
iiiTiqg  orei^tv»ei  oa.  the.  efaaite  <of 
^ts.  blood;  .JM  it«  coaTukidna  aiad 
writhiogpi^  :,prodaQs4  by-  intalfnAia 
aagiiiihri  thal-'i^  oaa  be  bi«m^  so 
listen,  with  btoDaft  inteteat,  to  its  howU 


x>A»rL*-»€bM%f  k>  iMmab. 
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l«gs<  of  tgosy^  ii  an  MOertained  Act. 
EvBn  the  most  delicate  females  of  a  re- 
'  fined  people,  in  a  refined  age,  refined  a^ 
I6aat  ID  the  common  estimation,  have 
eiowded  to  sach  spectacles,  and  contem- 
plated them  with  intense  interest  They 
nave  done  so,  and  they  do  so  still  in 
Spain;  and  Spain  affords  an  admirable 
iUostration  of  the  result  we  wish  to  point 
out.  The  same  women  who'contemplate 
with  delight,  the  savage  spectacle  of  a 
bull-fight,  regard  as  a  gay  and  brilliant 
pageant,  the  immolation  of  human  beings 
in  an  auto  da  fi.  This  exemplifies  m 
^a  striking  manner,  the  direct  and  inva- 
riable tendency  of  such  exhibitioos. 
Animal  sofferiDf  is  witnessed,  not  only 
without  horror,  Di)t  with  delieht :  by  an 
easy^  and  undtoidable  transition,  this 
cruelty  to  animals  passes  into  cruelty  to 
men,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  ferocious 
i^>ectacle  of  a  bull-fight  is  contemplated 
with  pleasure,  the  horrible  exhibition  of 
•n  mUo  dafe  is  looked  upon  as  a  splendid 
amusement. 

In  a  note  to  Childe  Harold,  it  is  stated, 
that  at  the  Spanish  bull-fights,  the  wounds 
and  death  of  the  horses  are  accompanied 
with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  many 
gestures  of  delight,  especially  from  the 


'  dangerous  to  the '  wdn4i^fiff  «f  Meiety : 
l^sltttion  therefore  in  exerting  its  autlto« 
rity  to  pat  them  down,  is  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  its  fecial  and  pecnliai'  faac« 
tion.  But  then  it  is  obnout^  that  -  ita 
object  is  the  protection «  not  of  animals* 
but  of  men :  did  such  spectacles  produce 
noble,  generous,  and  benignant  feelinga 
in  the  human  boeom,  instead  of  the  oppo- 
site, it  would  be  right  not  to  prohibit, 
but  to  encourage  them.  On  this  prin* 
ciple,  the  legislator  leares  out  of  his  con- 
sideration, as  he  ought  to  do,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  animala :  good  may  result  to 
some  animals  from  the  course  he  takes : 
but  that*  as  far  as  he  is  concerned^  is 
purely  incidental,  and  neither  is,  nor 
need  be,  in  his  contemplation:  it  is 
the  well-being  of  men,  as  members  of 
the  social  state,  and  that  ooljf  for  which 
he.  can  attempt  to  make  provisioD. 

It  is  singular,  that  among  all  the  mem- 
bers who  took  part  in  the  debates  on  this 
subject  throughout  the  last  year^  two  only 
perceived  this  principle. 

In  the  debate  on  Tuesday,  March  1  lth» 
Mr.  William  Smith  appears  to  understand 
it  clearly,  and  seises,  as  an  iilui>tration  of 
his  argument,  the  very  fact  to  which  we 
have  adverted. 

"  With  what  wvwity  of  lemsrk;*  he  says, "  did 


female  portion  of  the  audience,  including .  ^©y  find  their  countryineiw  in  all  their  booke  of 


those:  of  .the  gentlest  blood:  that  the 
author  of  Childe  Harold,  the  writer  of 
the  note,  and  one  or  two  other  English- 
men, were,  during  the  summer  of  1809, 
in  the  governor's  box,  at  the  great  amphi- 
theatre of  Santa  Maria,  opposite  to 
Cadix.  The  death  of  one  or  two  horses, 
after  having  seen  them  before  they  ex- 
pired gallop  ronnd  the  arena  with  their 
bowels  trailing  on  the  ground,  satisfied 
their  curiosity.  **  A  gentleman  present, 
**  observinfr  them  shudder  and  look  pale, 
noticed  that  unusual  reception  of  so 
delightful  a  sport  to  some  young  ladies, 
**  who  stared  and  smiled,  and  continued 
-*'  their  applauses  as  another  horse  fell 
**  bleeding  to  the  ground.  One  bull  killed 
**  three  horses  off  his  own  horns.'* 

'This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  in- 
fluence of  such  sports  on  human  feeling, 
and  consequently  on  human  action.  Here 
then  is  ground  for  the  interference  of  the 
legislator :  here  is  a  sound  principle  on 
which  he  may  interpose  to  prohibit  such 
apectacles.  They  are  injnrious  to  human 
beings:  they  produce  trmns. of  feeling, 
and  genente  babHs  of  action,  wfaiah  are 
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trareb,  constantly  speaking  of  the  bull-fights  of 
S[Nun— a  sport  which  was  as  much  admired  by 
the  hig^r  as  the  lower  orders  in  that  coantcy. 
They  readily  saw  those  faolts  in  othets^  which 
they  refused  to  correct  in  themselves.  In  his  opi- 
nion, the  habit  of  seeipg  boll-fights,  had  pteparad 
the  Spaniards  to  look  without  horror  on  an  auto 
dufi.  It  was  certainly  a  step  towards  that  goal 
of  cruelty.  Hogarth  had  well  described  the  pio- 
gress  of  cruelty  m  a  series  of  prints.  The  henxif 
tha  piece  began  his  career  by  spinning  a  cock- 
chafer, and  terminated  it  bv  the  mur&r  of  tha 
t^oman  indiom  he  had  seducea*.'* 

Now  this  is  the  exact  and  decisiTB  arga- 
ment,  clearly  and  precisely  stated. 

In  the  same  delxite.  Sir  Francis  Bnr« 
dett  stated  this  principle  stilt  more  dis- 
tinctly, as  a  principle.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said— 

"It  appeared  teiy  Mrenge  that  in  the  coarse 
of  the  discussion  the  most  important  part  of  the 
subject  had  been  oreriookojh  he  meant  *tba  inju- 
rious efiect  which  such  sqenes  had  on  the  moiala 
of  society.  Patting  all  other  considerations  out 
of  view  ctfnsfdering  that  he  waA  not  legislating 
on  a  principle  of  humanity  towards  brutes,  bat 
for  men-— he  could  not  avaia  giring  his  support  to 
tha  InlL  The  common  law  of  Bngland  jastified 
the  principle  of  interfering  with^  regard  to  any 
thin^  which  had  a  tendency  to  injure  the  maralis 

•  AnU,  p.54d. 
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«l<h»flM^«Dl^,«iidoiiic4tiM  weie  on  prwdplo 

punishable  by  common  law  at  the  pieiont  mo* 
ment.  The  obieci  of  the  bill  was  merely  to  carry 
{:hat  principle  mtq  effect  in  those  atrocious  cases 
which  shocked  the  public  mind*.*' 

'  In  these  few  words  the  true  principle 
which  ought  to  have  guided  the  legis- 
lature is  stated  in  a  clear  and  scien- 
tific manner,  and  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  of  Mr.  William  Smith's  speech 
which  we  have  quoted,  they  consthute 
the  only  eood  sense,  relative  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  which  was  delivered  in  the 
house,  in  all  the  discussions  that  took 
jplace  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  session. 

'  There  is  then»  at  least,  a  distinction 
Detween  spectacles  of  thia  kind  and  field- 
.sports.  It  may  be  wise  for  the  legislature 
to  interfere  with  the  one,  and  unwise  to 
tneddle  with  the  other — it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  check  the  one,  impossible  to  inter- 
fere with  success  in  the  other ;  but  that 
can  be  no  reason  for  abstaining  to  do 
eood,  at  least  as  far  as  it  can  be  e£Eected. 
I  ^t  so  completely  have  these  two  cases 
been  confounded  together,  ihat  not  only 
.did  almost  every  member  who  took  part 
in  these  discussions  assu^ne  them  to  be 
analogous,  but  they  even  grounded  an  ar- 
gument against  all  legi9lative  interference 
on  that  very  analogy.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  main  ar^meat  on  which  th^  oppo*- 
nents  of  Mr.  Martin  make  their  stand. 
•Mr.  Peel  urges  it  against  him  in  the  most 
'triumphant  manner,  and  seems  to  imagipe 
that  .it  is  not  only  conclusive,  biU  over- 
.wbelming. 

•'  Wby/'  sayshe,  "should  the  ho«.g«nt.Btopat 
■  the  iU-treatiaent  of  bears^  and  mookBys,  and 
dogs  1    Was  there  more  cwlty  in  baiting  a  bear 
]than  in  hunting  a  stag  t    There  was  a  difference, 
'it  was  true.    The  bear  waa  left  in  possession  ^f 
all  his  natural  .m^ans  of  defences  to  qualify  the 
atag  for  hunting,  the  horns  were  in  the  first  place 
cut  off.  .  Then  what  did  his  kon*  friend,  say  to 
pigeon-shooting,  where  one  genUeman  would  bet 
another  gentleman  a  sum  of  money  that  he  would 
'kill  more  pigeons  in  a  minute  with  a  double -bar- 
veiled'  gun  Y    Could  any  thing  exceed  the  torment 
of  trout-fishing  T    Why  did  his  hon.  friend  give 
^icelief  to  bears,  and  dogs,  and  monkies,  and  refuse 
it  to  hares,  and  foxes,  and  badgers  1    Was  not 
thia  isstitttting  a  faroured  dasa  of  animalstV* 

Then,  alluding  to  some  provisions  of 
Mr.  Martin*6  bill«  Mr.  Peel  8tatei»  that 


qiigfat  take  vp,  cannit,  or  etheraisfi  polish  siy 
peH<»  ivbom  he  might  find  eagsg^  m  fif^li^  I 
domestioated  animal,  or  otherwise  iU-ticstiig  tbs 
same.  This  could  never  be  borne.  He  objected  to 
the  bill  heemm  U  tended  to  ermU  a/avuMtd  eka  of 
oiitnwii.  If  the  prindple  weregoodataU»itMgKt 
to  be  extended  10  all  oaaea of  craelly.  Letbislios. 
friend  introduce  a  bill  to  prereat  banting,  ikm^ 
ing,  fishing,  and  other  sanguinary  sports,  sad  thei 
beair-baiting,  and  dog-fighting,  and  cock4ightiDg 
migbtfall  within  it.  At  present  his  aessixs  was 
1^  one  of  equal  jaatioaf. ' 

This  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  ihew 
the  confusion  of  ideas  in  Mr.  FeePs 
mind :  he  is  evidently  ignoraot  of  the 
distinction,  the  clear  perception  of  wbicb 
could  alone  guide  him  to  a  just  decision. 
The  proper  answer  to.  hi^  argnment  it 
must  be  needless  to  state.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  alone  seems  to  state  the  distinc- 
tion clearly.    He  h  reported  to  have  said, 

'*  That  it  waa  not  lair  to  draw  any  oooipansaa 
between  field-sports  and  the  sports  (if  thsr  ooald 
be  so  called),  which  the  hon.  member  denred  to 
put  dowBF-«<4hat  the  former  were  coadodTc  to 
health  and  activiQr— every  fiaculty  of  the  bo^ 
being  callod  into  action  in  their panoit:  that tte 
latter  were  merely  spectacles  of^unmixed  bwW 
rity— animals  being  set  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieoee  for  the  gratificatioB  of  a  mnltitade  who 
stood  paaidvelyfooking  op:  that  these  sceawtw 
highly  injuriona  to  the  morab  of  ^  caaaBMnrily : 
that  on  uds  ground,  putting  ^I  other  patfiiear 
tions  oat  of  view— considering  that  he  waa  act 
legislating  o^  a  principle  of  humanity  tovaxdi 
brotea»  \A  for  mla^— he  co^  not  avoid  ginag 
hia  consent  to  the  bill$«" 

There  is  another,  and  a  totally  different 
ground,  on  which  it  may  be  proper  for 
the  legislature  to  supprq^s  these  savage 
sports.  Such  spectacles  may  be  the  means 
of  bringing  together,  and  of  uniting  for 
concert  ana  co-operation,  the  bad  portion 
of  society.     The  thief,  the  rohher,  the 
murderer,  may  avail  himself  of  them  as 
nffordtng    convenient    places   in   which 
to  meet   his   associates ;    in    which  to 
plan   future  rapine  and  violence*     He 
could  not  choo^  scenes  more  in  unison 
with  his  purpose  or  with  the  means  by 
which  he  aims  to  effect  it.    If  experience 
«hoW  that  these  sports  do  really  collect 
such  people  together,  and  that  bad  con- 
sequences  result  to  society  from  their  as- 
sembling in  bodies,  that  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  legislature  should  inter- 
fere to  prohibit  such  spectacles.    What- 


4t 


upon 


,   ,    ,  .        ever  might  be  the  alleged  purpose  of  any 

•      -       -   -9    -     -    --  -  -       sufflcient  reason  to  interdict  their  roeeung. 

If  stag-hunting,    fox-hunting,    couniag, 
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plucked  from  the  back  of  a  liring  goose— riding 
home  from  a  foz-chace  to  dine  upon  crimped  cod-— 
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fishitig^  were  attended  with  this  result, 
these  sports  ought  to  be  prohibited  for 
the  same  reftsoh.  This  part  of  the  subject 
then  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
fact:  ]s  It,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  Uie  scenes 
in  which  these  exhibitions  take  place, 
form  the  haunts  of  the  rillanous  and  the 
desperate,  and  that  it  is  there  they  plan 
their  future  d^redations  on  the  commu- 
nity? On  this  subject  Mr.  Martin  has 
collected  a  great  deal  of  faluable  evi- 
dence, and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  points 
in  which  he  is  always  sound  and  always 
logical.  He  states  that  he  has  coorersed 
with  every  alderman  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don; with  almost  every  pohce  magis- 
trate in  the  various  districts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, with  many  magistrates  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country;  that  from 
much  conversation  with  them  he  has  as- 
certained the  conclusion  to  which  their 
ez|)erience  has  conducted  them:  that 
their  unanimous  opinion  is,  that  these 
cruel  practices  ought  to  be  put  down; 
that  they  have  assured  him  over  and  over 
again  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
crime  than  such  sports ;  that  they  lead 
the  lower  orders  to  p^ambling ;  that  they 
educate  them  for  thieves,  and  diat  they 
gradually  train  them  up  to  bloodshed  and 
murder :  that  not  only  the  magistrates  of 
Westminster,  but  that  ten  to  one  of  the 
ma^strates  throughout  England  and  Ire> 
land  are  in  favour  of  the  prohibition  of 
these  sports :  that  they  are  great  autho- 
rities, and  that  their  opinion  ought  not  to 
be  disregarded^.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
also  states,  that  the  persons  who  join 
in  these  sports  are  the  very  nuisance  of 
society;  and  that  the  neignbourhood  in 
which  they  are  pursued  is  the  worst,  in 
the  metrop6li8f .  It  is  singular  that  this 
arp'ument  has  never  been  met  by  those 
who  take  the  opposite  side.  We  have 
'searched  through  all  the  reports  of  the  de- 
bates on  the  subject  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  session,  with  the  special 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  said 
in  answer  to  these  statements.  Not  a 
mngle  member  made  the  slightest  allusion 
to  them.  Neither  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  nor  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley, 
nor  Mr.  Heathcote,  nor  Mr.  Fyshe  Pal- 
mer, nor  any  one  of  the  opponents  of 
Mr.  Martin  venture  to  meet  him  .on  this 
ground.  There  is  only  one  reason  for 
this  silence;  but  that  is  satisfi^tory :  they 
have  nothing  to  say,  and  in  this  instance. 
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as  if  by  a  miraok^  Aky  a^  oottsebin 
of  it. 

Mr.  Martin's  argument  is  altogether 
unanswerable :  it  affords  suflieient  ground 
to  justify  and  to  require  the  inteifereooe 
of  the  le^slature,  to  put  down  all  sports 
of  this  bnd,  and  not  only  such  sports,  but 
any  thing  whatever,  by  whatever  name 
called,  or  for  whatever  purpose  pursued, 
which  is  attended  with  such  conse- 
quences. 

Sports,  then,  which  affect  animals,  sfo 
far  as  they  form  a  subject  for  the  ooh- 
sideration  of  the  legislature,  are  of  two 
di£forent  kinds :  First,  those  from  whreli 
advantage  results  to  man,  as  amusemekit 
and  exercise ;  and  of  which  the  disadvai^ 
tages  may  seem  to  some  questionable, 
remote,  or  not  preponderant ;  such  for  ejB- 
ample,  as  hunting : — #ith  these  it  may  b^ 
inexpedient  for  the  legislature  to  inlerfete: 
Secondly,  sports  from  which  injury,  ap- 
preciable and  definable,  dote  rssult  to 
men ;  namely^  those,  the  direct  and  nd« 
cessary  tendency  of  which,  is  to  generate 
in  the  spectators,  cruel  and  ferocious  dil- 
positions : — ^with  these  the  legislature  ti0t 
only  may,  but  oueht  to  interfere,  beeauM 
the  chief  object  of  govemfcnent  itself,  is  r6 
protect  the  community  fifom  that  violenod, 
which  is  the  immediate  and  certain  rdsuk 
of  cruel  and  ferociotis  dispositions*  Mo  A 
especially  ought  it  to  interfere  where  suah 
sports  bring  together  the  victous  part  of  ihn 
community,  tend  to  confirm  their  vicioofe 
propensities,  and  facihute  the  gratifieih 
tion  of  them. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  Aboli- 
tion of  these  degrading  amlsavage  speeia^ 
des,  is,  that  it  would  be  to  put  down  tfae 
sports  of  the  poor,  while  no  attempt  is 
made  to  interfere  with  .those  of  the  rich. 
One  would  think  theine  must  be  something 
eAremely  plausible  in  this  argument,  for 
those  who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  de^ 
bate,  insisted  upon  it  with  an  air  of  pe^> 
feet  triumph,  and  it  appears  to  have  ink^ 
posed  upon  the  rest :  at  least,  not  a  single 
member,  with  the  deception  of  Mr.  Wil^ 
liam  Smith,  gave  the  sUghtest  hint  that  hb 
doubted  of  its  validity^.  ThnaMa  Healb- 
cote  makes  it  the  precise  ground  of  hie 
moving  for  the  rejection  Of  Mr.  Martin's 
bill$.  He  maintains  that  if  the  bill  were 
good  for  any  thing,  it  would  prevent 
cruelty  in  the  upper  ranks,  no  less  than  in 
the  lower  7  that  it  would  prevent  hunting, 
shooting,  and  fishing  s  that  it  was  impov- 
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f  ikbrte  nadte  r  law  to  pretent  bear-bait* 
wgi  aod  to  leave  atag^hunting  uncootrol- 
hd  ?  that  they  must,  if  they  acted  justly, 
{Btcrfereirith  tbe  aroatements  of  the  couri- 
t9yt  fflntlemeo  :  that  the  King  himself  kept 
.atag^hounda ;  that  many  noblemen ;  that 
many  honourable  gentlemen  in  his  view, 
iiad  been  seen  attending  the  hunts :   that 
they  could  not  make  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor:  that  there  was 
sDo  justice  in   the  measure,  and  that  be 
xronld  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  moTe, 
4faat  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
•day  six  months.     Mr.  Peel  argued  in  the 
.^wme  strain  *•  •  Mr.  G.  Lanb  maintained 
•that  the  moment  the  sports  of  the  lower 
<»fders  were  ioTaded,  the  obserrations  of 
.the  rt  hon.  secretary^  relative  to  the  sports 
^f  the  higher  orders,  applied  with  a  force 
that   could    tiot  be   answered +•      Mr. 
:Brougham  too  appears  to  have  been  car- 
ried, away  by  the  prevailing  delusion ; 
for  .though  he  did  not  take  any  partin  the 
discussions  during  the  last  Session,  yet 
.be  is  stated  by  Mr.  Martin  to  have  com- 
plained on  a  former  occasion,  that  he 
^Mr.  Martin)  meddled  only   with    the 
aports  of  the  poor,  while  he  turned  away 
ma  eyes  from  those  of  the  rich  ;  and  to 
.have  declared,  that  if  it  could  be  shewn, 
that  the  nobility  took  part  in  these  sports, 
he  would  join  with  all  his  heart  in  putting 
them  down:(«    Now,  the  short  and  deci 


under  the  surveillance  of  the  polios,  ill 
is  justly  stated  by  Mr.  Win.  Smith)  that 
the  public-houses  are  not  as  open  to  the 
a  musements  of  the  poor,  as  the  gnatttTeras 
and  assembly-rooms  are  to  those  of  tbs 
rich.    This  is  a  distinct  recogaition,  that 
amusements — and  that  amusemeots  par- 
sued  by  particular  classes*  may  be  iot»- 
fered  with.     It  is  not,  however,  proper  to 
say,  that  the  amusements  of  the  poor  aie 
interfered  with  ;  much  less  that  they  ate 
interfered    with,    hecauK   they  are  the 
amusemeqjts  of  the  poor.  The  correct  ttalfr- 
ment  is — ^that  the  meeting  of  certain  claisei 
of  the  people,  in  certain  places,  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement,  has  been  found  by 
experience,  to  be  productive  of  evil  cob* 
sequences  to  the  public :  that  the  meetiog 
of  other  classes,  in  other  places,  fortlw 
purpose  of  amusement,   nas  not  beao 
lound  productive  of  evil  consequences  to 
the  public ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  fonner 
has  oeen  placed  under  control,  while  the 
latter  has  not, 

3.  The  third  class  of  cases  to  be  consi- 
dered, is  that  in  which  animals  are  made 
to  suffer,  or  are  deprived  of  life,  by  waa- 
ton  cruelty ;  from  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  passion ;  or  from  malevoleooa 
The  infliction  of  suffering  on  aoimab 
wantonly;  tormenting  them  for  the  mem 
purpose  of  tormenting  them,  is  so  alieo  to 
the  human  heart,  that  if  there  be  any  ei- 


aive  answer  to  all  this,  is — that  the  sports    amples  of  it  on  record^  they  must  be  ex- 


.in  question  ought  to  be  put  down,  because 
they  are  injurious  to  the  community ;  in* 
junous,  in  the  two-fold  manner  which  has 
been  stated:  that  the  accident  that  they 
are  fieqiiented  by  the  poor  and  not  by  the 
rich,  does  not  in  the  least  change  their 
nature  ;*  that  were  the  sports  indulged  in 
by  the  rich,  productive  of  evil  to  society, 
they  ought  to  be  abolished  for  that  very 
reason :  that  the  rank  of  those  who  pur- 
sue a  sport  is  not  the  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered, imt  the  influence  of  the  sports  on 
the  community :  that  whatever  is  pro- 
duotive  of  evil,  ought  to  be  prevented, 
apd  for  thai  reason,  whoever  attend  it : 
that  whatever  is  not  prodtictive  of  evil, 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  thai  reason,  who- 
ever do  not  attend  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  justice  of  the  prin- 
ciple jon  which  this  reasoning  is  founded, 
has  not  only  been  recognised,  but  acted 
upon  by  the  legislature.  The  amuse- 
inenta  of  the  lower  orders,  actually  are 
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tremely  rare.    The  propensity  is  not  na- 
tural to  man ;  there  is  no  conceivable  io- 
ducement  why  he  should  indulge  it:  all 
the  instances  of  those  who  have  dooe  io 
(if  any  such  exist)  are  probably  caM^  i* 
which  the  natural  propensiues  are  de- 
ranged, in  consequence  of  imbecility  or 
alienation  of  mind.    Were  it  otherwim; 
were  it  an  ascertained  fact,  that  there  are 
persons  who  take  a  deUght  in  tormeotiog 
animals,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  witoeai- 
ing  their  sufferings,  it  would  be  rif^t  to 
prohibit  them  from  indulging  such  a  pro- 
pensity ;  for  two  reasons— first,  becaoM^ 
as  we  have  already  shewn,  by  a  faoda- 
mental  principle  of  the  human  mind,  cruel* 
ty  to  animals  will   be  sure  to  prodom 
cruelty  to  men :  secondly,  because  vtm 
many  persons  allowed  to  commit  such 
practices,   their  example  would  haves 
dreadful  influence  in  vitiating  the  diipo- 
sitions  of  those  who  witnessed  them. 

But  the  only  subject  worthy  of  coa- 
sideration  under  this  head,  is  the  end 
treatment  of   animals,   from  the  uiue* 
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stoned  iadulgviiee  of  Tiobiit  puaioii,  or 
<  4f  a  bnitiil  dbpotitbn.    Yiolent  paBsions 
'^and  bratal  dispomtloiii   are    drageroiu 
tiiogs ; '  on  whateyer  else  exercised^  they 
'  may  be  easily  directed  against  the  peace 
.and  bappiaesB  of  men:  to  check  their 
production .  and  indulgence  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  legislation  itself;   and 
therefore  of  coorse,  it  is  legitimately  em« 
'  ployed  in  counteracting  their  generation 
and  indulgence  in   any    particular   in- 
.stance.    If  the  unprotected  condition  of 
animals  afford  an  occasion  for  the  excite- 
.'ment  and  mtificatioa  of  such  passions 
and  dispositions,  it  is  proper  tnat    the 
legislature  should  interfere  to  alter  the 
condition  of  animals-^not  for  the  sake  of 
the  animals,  but  in  order  to  control  dan- 
-^rous  dispositions  and  passions  in  men. 
Dispositions    and    passions    which    en- 
danger   the   safety   of  the    community 
ought  to  be  controlled  in  this  as  in  every 
other  case.     And  that  fierce  and  ferocious 
passions  wreaked  on  brute  animals  are 
dsngerous  to  the  community  of  human 
beings,  is  certain,  for  the  reason  so  often 
assigned— ^hat  these  passions  when  once 
excited  are  easily  directed  against  men, 
and  are  sure  to  be  so  sooner  or  later. 
Again,  animals  may  be  property ;  in  that 
«ase,  they  may  be  protected  against  in- 
jurious treatment  on  the  same  principle 
as  any  other  species  of  property.    It 
fBttst  be  admitted,  however,  that  animals 
.may  be   roost    cruelly    treated — cruelly 
treated  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
that  word,  because  the  suffering  inflicted 
may  answer,  and  may  tend  to  answer  no 
^ood  ol^eet  or  end,  without  materially 
injuring  them  as  property.    In  that  case 
such  injurious  treatment  may  be  prevent- 
ed on  the  principle  just  stated,  the  per- 
nicious   tendency  of   the    uncontrolled 
iadulgence  of  the  passions  and  disposi- 
tions which  lead  to  its  infliction,  and  the 
annoyance  to  the  sympathies  of  unwilling 
spectators.    Offenders  in  such  cases  in 
the  public  streets  might  fairly  be  punish- 
ed as  public  nuisances. 

Animals  in  which  men  have  a  property 
are,  indeed,  the  animals  chiefly  exposed  to 
cruelty,  arising  from  the  passion  or  bruta- 
lity of  those  to  whose  care  they  are  oom- 
mitted,—- *for  example,  drovers  of  cattle, 
aad  those  who  have  the  care  of  horses, 
more  especially  hackney  coachmen.  Now 
in  reference  to  this  class  of  animals  the 
-legislature  has  recently  recognized  and 
.  acted  upon  the  principle  here  laid  down ; 


aad.  we  are  glad  ofit ;.  4l«t»>  4Mr  adbsUil 
of  the  distinct  leoogattian  of  ihat;psipei* 
pie,  and,  secondly,  oa>  acoOttaft«4D£  IM 
actual  benefit  which  has^alnsadyseivlied 
from  putting  its.  operation  to  the  tsst^of 
Bxpenence.    It  appeaie  that  duriag  «iho 
last  year,  one  hundred  aad  foffty4bttr 
convictions  for  the  croel    trsataient  ef 
animals  have  been  obtained  under  the 
act  entitled  '*  an  act  to  prevent  the  cruel 
M  and  improper  treatment  of  cattle;"  that 
these  convictions  have  taken  place  chiefly 
among  bullock  drovers,  but  pardy  auodg 
those  who  have  the  care  ot  horns,  aad 
who  by  furious  riding  or  driving,  not<Nil7 
injure  those  animals  but  also  incur  the 
hazard  of  destroying  huasao  life  r  that 
the  success  of  these  prosecutions  in  pm- 
venting  the  evil  has  been  greater  than 
it  is  possible  for  any  one  whose  miod  his 
not  been  turned  to  tlie  observation  of  such 
matters  to  imagine:  that  of  all  the  spots 
in  the  kingdom,  that  most  disgrsosd  by 
the    repetition    of   barbarous   cruelties^ 
wreaked  week  a(W  week  on  defenceless 
animals,  was  Smithfield  market :  that  the 
scene  there  is  now  so  muoh  altered  thai 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  leoogniaa  the 
same  unfeeling  class  of  men  that  used  «d 
be  employed  in  driving  cattle,  and  that 
some  of  the  most  respectsble  inhabitants 
of  the  houses  whidi  surround-  the  market'^ 
place,  have  borne  testimony  to  this  faet*. 
For   the    law  just    refered    to,    the 
public  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Martin,  aad  it 
owes  him  much  for  it.    By  this  act  a 
penalty  of  not  leas  than  ten  shillings,  and 
not  more  than  five  pounds,  is  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  any  one  who  is  convicted 
of  wantonly  and  cruelly  beating,  abusing, 
or  ill-treating    any  horse,  ox^  sheep,  or 
other  cattle ;  and  according  to  the  stata- 
ment  of  the  committee  of  the  society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  die 
convictions  alrsady  obtained'  under  this 
act,  have  been  so  successful  as  to  have 
completely  changed  the  scene  at  Smith* 
field  market.    This  testimony  is  satisfae^ 
tory:  it  proves  the  beneficial  operation 
of  the  act,  it  proves  its.  adequacy  to  cop* 
rectthe  eviL    Mr.  Martin  should  there- 
fore have  rested  satisfied  aad  not  have 
attempted  to  do  more;  both  becaueeto 
do  too  much  in  legislation  is  worse  than 
to  do  too^  little;  and  because' the  legisla- 
tor who  attempts  to  do  too  much,  lea- 

^  See  the  first  annual  reportt  of  theaodetgr 
for  the  prevention  of  cxuel^  to  aaimab,  institated 
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diacratioa  of  the  augiatrataa  at  Quaitar 
Seeaioiw.  ha  doaa  ooi  offiw.  a  atogle  rao- 
aon.  The  modoa  waa  fejected^  and 
juatlyi  oa  the  ground  that  legialation  oo 
thia  a^hject  had  alsaady  proceeded  far 
enough,  and  that  Mr.  Marlitt,  if  he  oould 
auoe^  to  puahitig  ii  fefthar,  would  only 
woakao  the  effed  of  hia  former  bilL 

4w  We  coaM  now,  in  the  laat  pkoe,  to 
the  eonaideration  of  a  very  iotaieating  and 
inaportant  bmoch  of  thia  iiubjeot^  oaaaely^ 
.the  ififlictsoo  of  pain  on  animab  with  a 
^ew  to  the.  adTanoemeiit  of  adenee. 
Atmeat  the  only  acienee  in  which  it  is 
neoewiry  to  nMhe  animala  aaffer^  in  order 
lo  aaoertain  any  facta  rabitin^to  it«  ia  diat 
ofmedioine;  uaing  the  term  medicine  in 
iia  neat  comprehenaive  aigntfication ;  and 
almeat  the  only  peraona  who  actnaliy 
perform  acieotinc  •osperimenta  on  living 
antmala^  are  raemberB  of  the  medical  pro* 
feaaion.  Before  the  reader  can  have  got  to 
ihe  end  of  the  aenteaoe  which  annonnoaa 
thia  foot,  we  should  think  it  most  have 
iovcited  in  hia  tnind  a  train  of  ideaa  calou« 
lated  to  aaaiaf y  him  that  of  all  the  mdEat^ 
ing  iniioled  by  man  upon  aniaoala  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  thia  la  the  moat 
justifiable.. 

•  In  the  fint  plaos*  there  ia  no  acienee 
the  inlerast  of  which  can  he  compared 
with  that  which  treala  of  the  atructnre 
and  functions  of  the  animal  frame.  There 
ia  no  other  science  which  praaenta  an  a^ 
aemblage  of  facta  ao  ciiriousi  so  wonder- 
foly  ao  calculated  to  convey  to  the  mind 
tha  most  real  and  valuable  instruction, 
the  moat  useful,  nay,  even  the  most  in» 
diapensable  knowledge.  Fortunately,  aU 
nost  every  thing  which  relatea  to  the 
almcfto^  of  the  animal  frame  can  be  as- 
certained by  anatomy,  as  well  and  eveia 
better,  oo  the  dead  aubject  than,  on  the 
livings  However,  with  regard  to  the 
disseetibn  of  the  dead  body,  the  most  ab- 
anrd  piejudioes  have  prevailed  fipom  the 
eailieat  a^ea;  and  even  at  the  preaent 
day,  80  violent  are  they,  ao  active,  and 
ao  succeasful,  in  securing  their  <Aje€^ 
that  jl  ia  with  the  utmoat  difficulty  thai 
the  practical  anatomist-  in  thia  country 
can  procure  the  meana  of  pursaing  his 
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has  advaaoad'but  n  littfo  way,  bsfaw  Ui 
atttdiea  are  mteampled,  and  it  is  wdi  if 
they  aw  not  terminated,  at  least  (or  that 
aaaaon,  by  the  want  of  a  supply  of  nb- 
jects  for  diaaactioo.  This  slate  of  things 
is  diagraoeful  to  our  age  and  ooaatry : 
die  ovila  which  nanlt  mm  it  have  Mf 
been  pointed'  out  in  ao  fofdbla  a  maaav, 
aa  to  have  produced  &  very  geasral  da- 
aire  in  tfaoee  who  attend  to  snch  snbjseHi 
to  aae  a  remedy  provided  for  tharot,  lad 
an  ataempt'  wiU  probably  ba  nada»  dsr* 
ing  the  ensuing  Beesion,  to  induce  tha  la* 
gislatura  to  aanclioin  the  remedy  whiah 
haa  been  auggested* 

But  though  the  ttualurt  of  a  part  csa 
be .  ascertained  by  the  disMCtioa  of  tiM 
dead  body,  and  therefore  wiUwat  tha  is- 
fliction  of  pain,  yet  fitneiim  caeaot 
Structure  teachtf  nothing,  or  mM^ 
with  certainty  respecting  fonetioa.  The 
structure  of  some  parta  has  baaeloag 
known,  yet  their  function  is  not  area  yet 
discovered,  and  the  fnneiion  of  othar 
parta  was  lobserved  from  the  earKait  pe- 
Hods,  while  it  ia  only  reeendy  that  (hair 
atruoture  haa  been  demonstrated. 

Physiology,  or  that  acjeace  whidi 
treata  of  the  fnnctione  of  aoiDsl  orgaai, 
ia  the  acienee  of  lifo*  It  can  thsfrfon 
only,  be  studied  in  the  living  hpdy*  It « 
intimately  connected. widi  Pathology^ 
that  branch  of  medioal  science  which 
oomprahenda  thoao  demngemants  of  fupfr 
don,  and  those  chanM  of  atructnia  idaeh 
conatitute  diseaae.  Natural  stradora  aad 
healthy  function  must  be  known  be(o« 
diseased  atruolore  nnd  deranged  foaation 
can  be  understood.  •  By  dke  iattctioo  of 
ii^ury  on  certain  organa  of  liviag  aaiaMh, 
or  by  die  removal  dfthem  from  tha  bodji 
great  light  has  been  thrown  on  what  hid 
hiUierto  been  the  hidden  paaceaa  of  aatiavi 
both  in  relalion  to  hcnlskaad  todiiaase. 
Experimenta  are  alao  eometimea  afaaoia|^ 
ly  indiapwsabk^  in  oader  to  aaosrtaiD  tha 
beat  mode  of  performing  cepiial  apria- 
tiona;  in  order  to  dieeever  how  (tr iudi 
operauona  can  bobome^nnd  bow  (» thaf 
cannot^  aad  why  they  cannot;  ia  tfdir 
to  obaenre  the  vasioua  moeaaaas  whin 
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t  SoaWastmiBSter  Review,  vol  ii.f.M*As(. 
*'  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living.*' 
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DiiMira  dkipit  to  repftit  the  injuiy  inflioiad 
08  th*  diffiveat  syataM  implieited  in 
these  openiUaBS*— tbe  knowledg*  of  which 
procetses  i»  neoeMory  to  enabb  th*  phy* 
MCiMi^  Bod  aarg0QD  to  modentef  egrcite, 
or  stppr  them».attcordiog  to  the  nature  of 
ibe  citte.  lo  ail  Ihisthere  is  not  only  the 
highest  utiiityi^ 'hot  the  liTet:of  tbousaada 
of  httwao  beiAg^  abaoixttely  depend  on 
thai  clear  aed  exact  knewtedge^  which 
msh  espenmeota  alone  can  affbni* 

Aft  te  the  aninmla  vhiek  araeacrifiead 
in  Iheae  pmsuttiv  tbene  ie  one  Aon  argu^ 
m^nt  which  must  satisfy  tbe  xnosl  seoai* 
(i?e  niud  raspeoiing  their  fate.  If  these 
animaU  were  eaten*  and  thus  beeaaie  the 
mnans  of  siiatainiog  human  Jife,'  no:  oh- 
jfielian  would  be,  made,  by  any^  one  to 
eoch  a  disposal  of  them :.  if  dieiv  they 
cae  be  mada  to  savo  hnaan  life,  without 
putting  them  into,  tho  stomaoh^  what  vea* 
eon  can  there  possibly  be  w^  thef  should 
aot  be  so  employed:! 

Si\]kp  honeVes,  Jhec|uestioo  will  feeiM\ 
•a  te  4he  utslity.  of^  at  leasts  some  of  the 
«lperiaieQela  which,  are  oonetantly-  per- 
lonned  and  repeated.  We  tUnh  we  have 
•sdfeadyaaid  enough  to.  satisfy  any  raab 
•ooabie  mind  on  that  point:  but  ae  H  is 
aiisubjeci  of  madi  amportanoe,  on>  wluch 
ii  it  w^  demnhie  thai  just  ojejaions 
ahoeld  be  bnned^.  and  cerieet  wMag» 
cherished*  weiahall  show  by  the  aelati<Ni 
«f  ft.&w-  fiuita^  not  indeed  tbe  extent,  het 
Abe  Undof  good  which  may  be  expected, 
jsod  wfaich-conttafKUy  reselta  ftom  the  in«' 
eliliitioa  of  auoh  .experiments;. 

We  most  preflsise,.  hcrwefer,  that  tbe 

tqoestiea  of  utilily  is. in  reality  widely 

dyKsrent  iirom  that,  which  a  superficial 

^iew  of  it  would  iadieate.     What  is-  the 

pceeiset  we  may  say^  the-  sole  o^ect  of 

all  experimental  science  1    Ii  is  -  twofold : 

£iBi,  to  pal  to  tbe  test  the  truth  of  some- 

4hiog  which  is.  supposed  to  be^  aseertatn- 

«d;  secondly*  to  make  new  discoveries. 

In  physiology    esperimeat  ie  the  only 

possible  mcaas'  by  which  eilher  end  can 

be  aeoomplisfaed.    Nothing  can  be  eoosi- 

.dendas  eariainly  ascertained,  which  oaa* 

not  hs  made  .tM  subject  of  experiment, 

•and  which  does  not  answer  to  the  test. 

•Nothing  can  be  considersd  as  certainly 

discofcred,  whioh  if  it  relate  to  structure, 

.caancit    be   d«aonstrated ;    and    i^  to 

.fuBCtioOr  caaaet*  be^  psoeed  by  expert- 

-  nentt.    Nowv  if  in  this  sense  a  principle 

ho  really  ascertained,  it  will  scarcely  be 

denied   that,  an  advantage  is  ac()aired. 
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The  discoTery  and  estafaAisbinent  of  a 
tfiuth,  is  in  itself  k  good.  No  mattsr 
what  the  truth  is-— no<  matter  whether  it 
bO)  or  bo  not  immediately  applicable  antl 
applied  to  some  object  of  practical  utility 
— a  truth  ascertained  is  an  aceession  to 
the  common  stock  of  knowledge.  No 
one  can  tell  the  importance  of  a  principfe 
when  it  is  first  disoorered  r  oo  one  can 
form  a  just  esiimiUe  of  its  value ;  no  one 
can  ascertain  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  the  appHeationa  of  which  it  may  he 
capable.  A  prnieiple  destined  to  produce 
vasi  and  beneficial  ends,  may  he  tho- 
foaghly  kaown  for  »  long  timev  without 
eflfeeting^the^ighiest  benefit*  Its  actual 
appltiBstioa  to  useful  purposes  may  de- 
pend either  on  ite  bcaribinatioa  with  some 
other  principle  not  yet  discovered;  or 
on  die  detection  of  some  eireumstakice, 
perhaps  eoctreirtely  slighit,not  yet  peitefved; 
or  en>  some  mind,  having  certain  Unities 
highly  developed^  devotingits 'attention' to 
the  suhfeet.  In  either  cSse^  however  ciifc- 
pable  a  subject  may*  be  of  prodding'  be- 
nefit, it  is  obvioas  that  it  will  really  ac- 
complish  Dooe^  until  aH  thecireumstinoeB 
whicA  '  we  haee  supposed  tAke  place. 
When  the  properties  of  the  ellipBe^vrere 
firss  disce^ered^  it  was  peroeiveo  that  an 
imaoctant  principle  was  asoeitsined;  bot 
•hemre  it  ooald  produoe  any  ben^Sdsi 
tesslt|it'WasaeOBBSarf  Ihata  mindshbnhl 
arise  net  only*  capable- of  perceiving' that 
it  might  beccune  a  mental  instrument  of 
great  vahie,  but  of  discriminadng  its  pre- 
esse  pewen^  and  of  applying  them  to  the 
aeeom|>lishmeot  of  its  peetiliar  uses. 
That  mind  was  Newton*»r  he  saw  what 
the  instrnment  wee  capable  of  eflbcting, 
and> perceived  the  proper  mode  of  ushig 
it;  and  -with  a  'precieiov  and ' certainty 
which  hae  excited  the  wonder  and  admt- 
niioa  of  all  suooeedingages^  he  explaihed 
by  its  means  all  the  phenomena  of*  the 
heavenly  bodies^  and  established  the  lavrs 
which  regulate  their  movements.  The 
exietence  of  steam  bad  been  known  for 
ageeaad  its  great  power  had  been  long 
ohserfud ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  inge- 
nuity of  Watt  embodied' and  fissd  it, 
and  made  it- tbe  spirit  of  that  mighty  en- 
gine which  hae  produced,  and  which  is 
oonstantiy  producing  such  stupeudous  ef- 
fects, that  itwai  the  soureg  of  any  reitl 
goed«  Many  isobied  fiicts-  relative  to  the 
cironlatioa  of  the  Mood  were  known  pie- 
'riously  to  the  time  of  Harvey<  At  lengfdi 
FabrieiuB,  the  preceptor  of  Harvey,  dis- 
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/coTere^.  tlve  valv«  of  $hf»  hf«rt;;  Wut  llmtre 
\lije\ discovery,,  as  far' as  tl^e .preceptor  13 
concerned^  stopped.     What  iben  waa  the 
Use  of  it  t  "It  eKcjted  tbe  spirit  of  inquiry 
jitt  ihe  pu])it«  wj|io,  reflected^  apd  reasoned, 
and,  examined,"  and  at  lait.  discovered,  tb^ 
Yfiie  office  of.tbQ  v^vea»  aJod  thqa  demoa- 
sirated  tbe  course  ,of  .the  pirciilatJajQ  <>f 
the  blopd. .   That  moment  every  body  ww 
fiiat  a  roost  important  truth  waa  diaV 
covered.    But  ,wbem  ia  wbftt,  manner^ 
and  ii^  fvhat  degree  did. it. actually  benefit 
mpl[ind?  ,  In  oo  m^imep— And  in  ;io 
degree  for  ages  afterwards. .  Astonisbiog 
a^  it  may  appear,  nojt  a  aingle  applicatio* 
of  the  l^nowledge  oC  the  circulation  of  the 
bloody  attended  with,  any  appreciable  be* 
hefit,  ^tookpl^ce  frpm  the.  period  oC  Har* 
fey  tp'that  of  John  Hunter.    Men  talked 
about  it  and  reasoned  upon  it:  it  exBTr 
cised^a  vast  inflqeooe  OYex  ibeir  C9nc;0p- 
tioris   and  their  language;  but,  if  pre- 
viously to  this  tifne  a{iy  one.  bad  aajked 
to  What  H^ful  purpose.  TMras.  ^ppUedf  it 
WjDd|d'hayQ  been  impossible  tohi^yo  stated 
ahW    'I'o.  that  profound  physiologist  her 
fdo^ jSw^  hpno.^r  of  w>«Jdag  .n  ^im<«I>- 
|)ticatlbn  of  if^    He.^obiecved  tbe  ajimost 
uhlfOrtn  iailufe  of  the, 'coixiipon  operation 
for  an^uri^m*  .  'fbi? .1^^  him.to  think  of 
th)e'^i]^e  oi*  the  failure,    /(neurism  is,  a 
d?^ase' df  ^  arterv,  in.,wbich.  itB.<;o«^ 
peqoime  SQ  ,wecikf^ned  that  it  is .  in^fipable 
of  f^tiisting  the  current  of  the  bloody  the 
c6nsec|uence,ip«  tbat  the  artery  dilates  and 
forms  a  tumof ; ,  this  tumor  gradually 
.increases:    it^  sari^to*,.  or  sides,  beoom? 
tbinner  and  .thinner.     At  length    tjbey 
Can  tiiaW  np  further  jesistanoe  to  the  foroe 
ihat  distends  them. from  within;  the  tu-r 
hior  bursty   and  the  patient  generally 
perishes  from  hfemorrbage- .  To  preveni 
aia  fatal  termination,  surgeons  were  in 
the  habit  of  cutting  dowa  upon  the  dia^. 
fased   artery,    and   applying  a  ligatur^ 
around  it  just  above  the  tumor*   .Thia 
operation  constantly  failed.    Why»  said 
John  Hunter^  does  it  faiU    Probably, 
replied  he,  because  4  ligature  applied  in 
that  situation  is  applied  around  a  diaefVMMl 
artery.  '  Sfuppose  then,  .conunued.he,  xmc- 
suing  the  tram  of  reflectipn  into  which  h^ 
had  got,  there  be  an  ^^urism  of  .the  fict^rj 
situated  in  ^he  bam;  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  apj^lying  a  ligaiure  aroundl  i^ 
main  artery  of  tl^e  thi^  soon  after  it  is* 
sues  out  of  the  pelvis?.  Witixoat  49ubt 
^at  would  efiectMally  take, oS' tbe. ciir- 
lent  of  blood  frop  the^,^rter^(in  t^ibm : 
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but  vouU.U4H>t,iaha»/-a9  dfuaigyiyi^ 
pciva^bo  whole  iimb,  balii4l^tlii^ 
the>  legt  of  die r«mimta  qnaHtitf  lofif 
and  would  nolrtba  ooueqoeflea  ba 
the  member  would  parish  from 
tion?     K  do  not  think  it  w<oold«  s«ad 
cefiecting^#natoiMi;.  beeamsB  I 
that  thai  artery  OTee*  jaff-naai^ 
laiga  bnanoheib  aboire  th^  pfaioa  M 
puqioae  taapply 4tie  ligalniei  aod  I 
according  to4ho  taws  of  tkeii  ' 
that  if  tl^  airwfii-9f  ^Wood  ~ 
onadireetioo^  it  wiU  flow  witk 
impetua  i«  Another  !•  tkp4  iCiit 
a  passes  thcough -Mm^ m^tmikft  it«il 
seek  9f^  tbroHgh  .tka  g^^wil  hrMJiiwa, 
I  suspfd  tliftt  tbeaa  braiiQ|||a,iiiU-iha^ 
selves  ep)arge»tin<cqiMaqiiiB»cairfyihi  tmm 
ti  ty  of  bkM)d  wtiicb  ipuoal  fiMHhco^gli  tea^ 

that  thus jtheywiHi 

tp.circu99S|ia|K9esy,«il9d'iiS>iil  lootka 
a  .sMfficieot  .evpply  .cfHiioaa«lima»t^ 
satis^  wmk^  thit  tbi»  iiiwiif 
fou^dedrPn  itWtvfhyiMiigioal^i 
tbat  ihe  Mdl^H^kAawa  .^^.Hth^.i 
aJTiary.  o^  ibo  tUfiW' and^f laced<a 
around  i!^  .in  4wdec  4o  eaae  «a 
a9iUe4ip  <U^iJKim«    Th^ 
Op^rfition  .vfhs.  4s<|oiploitt,    Tk* 

wng  applied  «6eaii4^ 

sides  ttiiiied.and>ao 

though  the  blood 

filowiiig  through  the  maTn  <ms«N7  of 

lia^b,   yei  a  aufficieot  f^fmii^  br  in 

nonnabmeiit  o^nliQaed  l#CBaeiik«»sl««m|b 

tbe  coUaieral  hrmcbei:   ibat 

which  before  aUno6t»ttf«ffiaUylaiia4i 

now  attended,  with  alpuiKt  iMttferft<«a»* 

eess;  thepreaervationofhv«dradaiof4im« 

waa  the  iromadiaf  oonssqnaswub  apd  has* 

dreda  of  livaa  ooatiiHia  to  be  Mead  k^is 

every  year.    Hare  then  is  a  elnkiat^. 

tratioiKof  the.  manneriiA'Wfaior 

known  for  ages,  but  appliad 

tical  use,  «may .  Bjiiaaately 

meana  of  juesansngiifai  taan 

e^ent*    Ilecaiiae.  a  iirin( 

inaciMKe/y  applied  to 

poac^  ^  imagineAhat  it  ie 

leas^  ia  aii  ignorant  Md  obftldiab 

Th4t  wbich  is  linapplied,  eed 

upproductiTA.&pw«  flsaf  fyeadily  b*  ikv 

nie«nsof|yoduquigiovaai  wxtiiam^  k»- 

i^eUt  |h%  most  iaastiiDabhL 

I^  AMmiaing  iba  ^MMlao&  of  nftUti,  ia 
is  esa^nual  to  baar  tbiie  jinniiilweiiiMe  m. 
mii»d^.  but  4bi(y  4a  eoitennatiief  she 

ioo<rti>i^pQrty>tyMrt^C.I>>a  s^yect^,  ^tke 
iifif  fiilniiis  of  ^»« 
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inaW'doei  Dot  rast  on  prospective  and 
pdraible  adtantage ;  the  good  which  ro- 
raltB  from  them  is  often,  not  only  great, 
iiiit  direct  and  immediate.  From  the 
experiments  of  Magendie  on  the  mtx 
vomica^  has  resulted  a  valnable  remedy  in 
paralysis  of  the  extremities,  arising  from 
dieeese  of  the  spinal  marrow.  -From  the 
experiments  of  Lh*.  Edwards,  of  Paris, 
has  resulted  the  clear  and  complete  elaci- 
dation  of,  at  leasts  one  fact,  the  knowledge 
of  which  will  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
Itfes  of  thomands  of  human  beings. 
Among  all  the  experimenta  which  have 
been  institnted,  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times,  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  which  have  been  conducted  in  a 
manner  more  truly  scientific,  and  which 
have  led  to  results  more  interesting  and 
important,  and  the  evidence  of  which  has 
Wen  adduced  with  more  dearness  and 
pfeeision,  than  those  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  this  distinguished  physio- 
logist By  evidence  the  most  lucid  and 
deeirive,  he  has  established  several  facts, 
relative  fo  the  most  important  functions 
df  the  animal  economy,  the  establishment 
oi  any  one  of  which  would  formerly 
bave  been  suflBcjent  to  have  handed  down 
the  name  of  the  experimentalist  with 
boAour  to  posterity.  But  our  present 
ccmcem  is  only  with  that  part  of  his 
experiments  which  related  to  temperature. 
It  had  formerly  been  supposed,  that  the 
power  of  generating  heat  in  young  ani- 
mals was  great.  Thifl  notion,  not  founded 
•n  any  positive  proof,  was,  however,  sop- 
ported  by  several  reasons  which  appeared 
plaasible.  The  generation  of  animal 
beat,  was  cotieeived  to  be  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
the  more  rapid  the  circulation,  the  more 
intense  appeared  to  be  the  heat.  Now  in 
yovBg  animals  the  circulation  is  extremely 
rapid ;  rapid  in  proportion  to  their  youth; 
the  inference,  therefore,  seemed  obvious, 
that  the  younger  the  animal,  the  greater 
is  its  power^'of  generating  heat  This 
pfansible  'reasoning  produced  that  con-* 
viction  in  men's  minds,  which  ought  only 
to  have  been  the  result  of  positive  proof, 
l^at  eonviction  became  universal.  The 
application  was  immedkte.  Young  ani- 
mals, it  was  said,  having  a  {^reat  power 
of  generating  heat,  will  be  invigorated  by 
cold;  expose  them  then  to  the  cold  air, 
jiHinge  them  rdto  cold  water;  that  power  of 
heeping  op  a  continual  fire  within  them, 
wttb  which  nature  has  endowed  them,  will 


stoire  them  from  injury,  while  the  C0I4 
will  strengthen  their  constitution,  render 
them  hardy,  robust,  and  vigorous,  aoj 
afford  them  the  best  possible  protection 
against  the  bad  effects  of  the  changing  and 
chilling  temperature  of  these  northern 
cKmes.  This  advice,  which  the  eloquence 
of  Rousseau,  supported  as  it  was  by 
professional  authority,  rendered  it  fashionr 
able  to  observe  aH  over  Europe,  was  preg- 
nant with  danger.  The  notion  on  which 
it  rested  is  a  complete  delusion.  This  has 
been  ascertained  in  the  fullest  manner  by 
the  physiologist  to  whom  we  have  alluded. 
In  the  courts  of  his  experiments,  Dr. 
Eel  wards  observed  that  warm  blooded 
animals  differ  from  each  other  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  in  the  power  they 
possess  of  generating  heat ;  that  some,  if 
exposed  to  the  air  in  spring,  or  even  in 
summer,  will  speedily  become  nearly  as 
cold  as  vertebrated  animals  with  cold 
blood;  that  others  in  the  same  circdm- 
sUnoes,  will  preserve  a  constant  heat,  con-  "^ 
siderably  above  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air;  that  afl  animaU  born 
with  the  eyes  dosed,  belong  to  the  first, 
and  all  bom  with  their  eyes  open,  be- 
long to  the  second  class ;  but  the  most 
singular  fact,  and  that  which  is  of  most 
importance  to  observe  here,  is,  that  tlie 
young  of  all  animals  whatever,  or  at 
least  of  all  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
mammalia,  uniformly  have  a  temperature 
considerably  less  than  that  of  their  parents. 
After  careful  and  accurate  examination, 
Dr.  Edwards  ascertained  that  their  tempe- 
rature is  always  at  least  from  one  to 
two  degrees  less  than  .that  of  adult  ani- 
mals. He  found  that  the  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  man.  Having  ascertained  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  human  body,  by 
observations  taken  on  twenty  adults,  he 
examined  the  temperature  of  six  infants, 
from  a  few  hours  to  two  days  old ;  he  found 
that  their  mean  temperature  was  nearly 
two  degrees  below  the  mean  temperature 
of  adnltM.  While  prosecuting  these  in- 
qniries,  an  opportunity  occurred  to  htm 
of  observing  the  temperature  of  an  infant 
bom  at  the  seventh  month.  At  the  t*me 
the  observation  was  taken,  the  infant  was 
three  hours  old  ;  it  was  in  perfect  health, 
and  was  near  a  good  fire.  1  ts  temperature 
was  foond  to  be  nearly  two  degrees  lower 
than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  six 
infants  who  had  been  previously  examined, 
and  who  were  bora  at  the  full  period  of 


gestation. 
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tfirr^perature,.   thus    dearly    asceKained, 


establipl^ed  two  facts  of  gr^at  importance. 
).  Th^t  iDfants  have  less  power  of  geoe- 
cating  beat  thaa  adult?.  2.  That  the 
younger  the  infant,  the  less  is  its  power  of 
generating,  heat.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  temperature  of  young  animals  is 
diminished,  and  the  extent  of  that  dimi- 
nution was  ascertained  by  the  following 
experiments.  Two  kittens,  one  day  old, 
w^re  exposed  to  the  air  of  an  apartment, 
tbe  te.mperature  of  which  was  1 P  of 
{leaumur«  The  temperature  of  the  kittens 
^hen  first  exposed  to  the  air  was  37** ;  at 
the  end  of  one  hour  and  twenty^fiye 
minutes,  the  temperature  of  one  of  the 
{kittens  had  fallen  to  17%  tb^t  of  the  other 
to  18^;  they  bad  both  become  rigid,  and 
nearly  insensible.  Four  puppies,  just 
bom,  having  a  temperature  of  from  35** 
to  36%  were  exposed  to  the  air  of  an 
apartment,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
IP.  In  the  3pace  of  lime  included  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  their  temperature  had 
fallen  to  13°  14'.  They  were  so  exceed- 
ingly enfeebled  that  they  had  nearly  lost  all 
power  of  motion.  Symptoms  of  debility 
and  suffering,  began  to  appear  almost  im- 
mediately after  their  exposure  to  the  air, 
anfi  increased  in  proportion  as  their  tem- 
perature fell.  Similar  effects  were  pro- 
duced in  young  birds  by  exposing  them  to 
air  of  the  same  temperature,  but  in  a  still 
greater  degree;  because  the  power  of 
young  birds  to  generate  heat  is  stilKless 
than  that  of  the  young  mammalia.  When 
these  young  creatures  are  on  the  point  of 
expiring,  in  consequence  of  this  exposure 
to  the  cold,  they  are  reanimated  with 
certainty  and  ease,  by  warming  them 
before  tbe  fire,  or  by  immersing  them  in  a 
warm  bath.  Even  when  they  are  totally 
deprived  of  the  power  of  motion,  and 
appear  quite  de^d,  they  are  restored  with- 
out difficulty  by  the  same  means. 

These  f^cts  are  of  extreme  interest  and 
importance.  Their  application  to  prac- 
tice is  obvious,  and  the  benefit  whicn  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  capable  of  confer- 
ring on  the  human  race,  can  be  estimated 
only  by  those  whose  profession  has  led 
them  to  observe  the  fatal  effects  of  cold 
on  infants  and  children.  Instinct  prompts 
mothers  to  keep  their  infants  warm;  but 
philosophers  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen, 
Dy  reasoning  extremely  specious,'  have 
urged  them  to  depart  from  thia  principle, 
and  persuaded  them    to   endeavour  to 


strengthen  the  constitation,  and  tohaidea 
the  frame  of  their  tender  babe^  by-  ex- 
posing them  to.exti^rnal  cold.    Tbe  ob- 
servations and  experiments  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards have  at  length  aet  that  ootioa  at 
rest.    No  longer  will  ■Qch  absurd  laa- 
guage  be  held  ;  no  more  will  »ucb  pen- 
lous  practices  be  repeated.    The  proti- 
sionirhich  nature  has  adopted  forieca^ 
ing  to  the  young  of  birds  and  of  iba 
mammalia  a  constant  and  equable  beat,  is 
wonderful.    First,  they  are  shielded  ftom 
external  cold  by  the  closeness  witbwhidi 
they  are  packed  together,  and  kept  in  m^ 
tual  contact  in  tfaetr  neat :  seoo^y,  they 
are  effectively  secured  from  theigeocy  of 
external  temperature  by  that  iostinctwbidi 
causes  the  mother  constantly  to  sit  over 
her  young,  and  completely  to  cover  then. 
Thus,  incapable  of  generatiog  the  reqai- 
site  degree  of  heat  tbemselres,  they  ara 
surrounded  with  an  artificial  tempcnUira 
of  nature's  own  providing,  nearly  a»  great 
as  that  of  their  parente.     It  is  aseertaiMd, 
by  direqt  experiment,  that  yoong  binb 
will  perish  in  air  tbe  temperature  of  wbid 
is  equal  to  the  medium  beet  of  the  yotft 
nay,  that  they  will  die  from  cold  if  es* 
posed  to  the  air,  even  in  the  height  o( 
summer,     Obeervation  shews  that  eacp^ 
sure  to  cold  is  equally  fatal  to  the  yoaag 
of  the  human  being.     We  oucselvsi  »- 
member  two  instances   of  infants  who 
perished  with  amazing  rapidiiy  from  sod- 
den  exposure    to    severe    cold.    They 
turned  of  a  leaden  hue :  the  circnlatioa 
of  the  blood  seemed  suddenly  to  Hop, 
and    they    expired    almoel   instantana- 
ously. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  cert»aly  inflictsd 
pain  on  a  few  frogs,  and  deprived  mW 
kittens  of  life,  in  porsoing  the  expen* 
ments  which  have  brought  these  inpoc- 
tant  facts  to  light ;  but  there  are  heodfHb 
of  mothers,  in  all  the  nations  of  Carope, 
who  will  have  reason  tol&ank  him  fertbe 
preservation  of  their  ohildreo. 

Some .  exce^ingly  ouriooe-aiHi  impff- 
tant  experinftenlB  have  been  made  by 
Monsieur  Dumas,  of  Pari*,  on  traoife- 
aion.  This  operation,  formerly  not  «■- 
frequently  practised,  bad  lo^g  been  iaid 
aside  as  useless  and  even  dangerouB.  h 
consists  in  transfusing  into  the  veiosut 
one  animal  the  blood  which  is  ftowiogiB 
those  of  another.  The  extensive  and  i»- 
portant  applications  of  which  this  prooss 
is  capable,  provided  experience  prots  't 
to  be  at  all  practicable  and  ttsefuli  out 
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he  should  be  less  acquunted  than  usual 
with  ro^ical  subjects. 
'    The  triklh  is,  tha  operation  sometimes 
aucoeeded,  but  dftener  failed.     Monsieur 
Domas  has  had  the  great  itterit  of  esta- 
fatishiog,  by  direct  experiment,  the  precise 
cifcumstaoces  which  are  essential  to  secure 
it»  Bucoess.     He  has  shown  that  it  h  ab- 
aohitely  essential  that  the  blood  which  is 
traaafined  into  any  animal  should  be  taken 
fisom  another  animal  of  the  sanie  species ; 
lhai»  for  example,  to  transfuse  into  the 
wna  of  a  bird  the  blood  of  a  Iamb,  would 
not  only  dot  benefit  the  former,  but  would 
be  isertainly  fatal  to  it.    He  has  discover- 
ed and  assigned  the  reason.    The  blood 
vessels  of  an  animal  are  adapted  to  the 
Bfttuse  of  its  blood ;  bnt  the  nature  of  the 
blood  difllers  essentially  in  animals  of  dif- 
ferent classes.   The  red  particles  vary  both 
sa  figure  and  magnitude  in  all  the  classes. 
We  need  look  <no  farther,  then,  for  the 
reason  of  the  fatal  consequences  which 
sesoU  from  transfusing  the  blood  of  an 
aiiimal  of  one  species  into  the  vdns  of  an 
AiMBnal  of  a  different  species ;  because,  if 
ifiOtamerable  particles  of  a  large  diameter 
«ro  poured  into  vessels  adapted  only  for 
particles  of  a  small  diatneter,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  an  impediment  absolutely  insu- 
perable is  opposed  to  the  drculation,  and 
isonsequeAtly,   that  death    most    ensue. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  Monsieur  Dumas 
for  pointing  out  this  important  circum- 
■tanc^,    and  great   praise  ought  to   be 
awarded  to  him  for  the  clear  and  decisive 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his 
experiments.    Thus,  he  bleii  animals  until 
all  signs  of  life  were  at  an  end,  nntil  they 
were  to  all  appearance  quite  dead,  and 
abeolutel^  irrecoverable   by  any   means 
hitherto  known.     He  then  transfused  into 
fkeir  vems  the  blood  of  healthy  animals 
bC  the  Same  spedesJ    They  uniformly  re- 
tev«^d  from  the  state  of  apparent  death; 
regained  their  former  strength,  and  con* 
tfttued  to  enjoy  their  usual  activity  and 
litohh  without  sustaining  the  slightest  ap- 
preciable disadvantage.     These  experi- 
ments B:re  decisive  as  to  the  amazing 
power  of  the  expedient     Its  application 
to  practice  is  obvious    and   direct.     In 
coses  of  violent  haenvorrhage,  for  exam- 
ple^ we  are  led«  by  the  closest  anatomy,  to 
4U>ttelude,  (hat  it  would  be  certainly  suc- 
cOBsfal.     In'  that  haemorrhage,  especially, 
Which  so  Ofi^  takes  place  in  \ht  puerpe- 
ira)  state,  and  which  is  so  frequeniljr  fatal, 
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were  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
woman  to  be  transfused  into  thi^  veinfs  of 
the  exhausted  and  siiiking  mother,  It  h 
probable  that  life  would  he  saved  in  nume- 
rous instances.     Nay,  this  is  no  longer  a 
mere  conjecture :  the  Experiment  has  beeb 
made  in   Bngland,  and    with   complete 
success.     Apparently,    wlthoiit   being  at 
all  awdre  of  what  had  beed  done  oU  thib 
subject  in  Fi'kace,  in  which  codntry,  in- 
deed, no  practical  application  of  it,  as  fair 
as  we  have  heard,  Has  yet  been  attempted^ 
the  operafion  has  actually  bei*n  tried  b^ 
Dr.  Blundell  and  others,  in  London,  with 
a  more  decided  and  uniform  succeisfi  th^ 
could  have  been   anficiputed.     No  le^a 
than  three  successful  cases  of  it  have  re- 
cently been  placed  on  record.    In  all,  11^ 
would  have  been  extinguished  in  a  fei^ 
hours  bnt  for  this  operation  :  in  all,  tU^ 
irelief  Was  immedldte  and  most  Striking. 
In  one  case,  the  xnedical  attc^ndant^  werb 
of  opinion,  that  the  woman   could   not 
have  lived  more  than  three  hours:    six 
ounces  of  blood  were  injected  into  the 
median  vein  of  the  arm :  the  patient  im- 
mediately exclaimed  (to  use  her  own  ex- 
pression) that  she  felt  as  strong  as  a  butt  r 
after  eight  ounces  more  were  injected,  h^ 
recovery  was  complete:  she  declared  that 
she  felt  herself  well  enough  to  get  up  and 
walk,  and  no  bad  symptom  has  super- 
vened.     In    the    last  case,    that    of  a 
lady  of  extremely  delicate  constitution, 
the  wife  of  a  member  of  th6  House  of 
Commons,  the  powers  of  life  Ivere  nearly 
exhausted  from  profuse  hsemorrhage.    Ail 
her  medical  attendants  declared  that  she 
could  not  possibly  have  survived  many 
hours,  and  that  no  other  known  remedy 
could  have  saved  her.     One  of  her  phy- 
sicians, and  her  apothecary,  furnished  to 
their  patient  each  six   ounces  of  their 
blood,  which  were  injected  by  a  syringe 
into  her  vein.     From  that  moment  her 
relief  was  decided  :  her  recovery,  though 
not  so  rapid  as  in  the  former  cas6,  has 
been    progressive    and    steady.      These 
cases,  important  as  they  are,  form  only  one 
kind  of  application  of  which  this  remedy 
is  capable,  and  are  adduced  merely  as  an 
example.     Cases  in  which  it  would  pro^ 
bably  be  highly  beneficial   must  crowd 
upon  every  mind  which  is  familiar  with 
such  subjects. 

At  the  very  time  we  are  writing.  Dr. 
Barry,  of  Paris,  is  engaged  in  a  series  of 
^periments,  the  application  of  whidi 
promises  to  be  immediate  and  of  high  im- 


JSm^A  P,MrH.^^  M  by  «)me 
Jprmer,^|B3^penment9  to  coojecture^  thpt 
ao^orptioii  cannot  take  place  in  a  racuum, 
he  performed  the  following  experiment,  io 
,Wder  to  ajicertai^i  llie  fact.  He  carefully 
jpejpiayed.  the ,  b«ir  frpm  the  outer  part  of 
.fi  dog^stfii^b^  8o  as  to  expose  the  skift. 
^H^'tbeo  cattsed  a  vienofDous- serpent  to 
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'itiiiict'  in  imraediste  soccession  on  this 
^ortipn  of  the  dog's  thigh»  two  bites.  As 
jSQoa  as  the  wono^  weraia«diBi»  he  applied 
a  cupping-glass  over  the  part  bftt^,  aod 
tcftftinjdd  it  there  nearly  an  hour.  At  the 
^i^h^  of  that  period,  the  dog  rose  from  the 
.taUe«;»nd  iM^ked  with  tolerable. eases  be 
^conthitted  in  perfect  heakb*  ssd  not  the 
^i»)^^t^t^mpitoni  of  injury  from  ihe  bites 
jj^Qperveped.  A  pigeon  was  bitten  by  the 
/M4p»e«ecpeii^  aboH^  an  hour  after  it  had 
4Wice  bittrni' the  dog :  npthing  was  dene 
|to cttuKiteftfct  the  effects  of  the  wound: 
^'the  pige^a^  expired  in  agony  and  convuU 
.j^ona^  twenty  niBiNtwaUar  its  inflictioii. 
7l£:  further-  experiaieats  coofirm  the  ob- 
<'Vit)!Ji9  jnifeireDee  suggested  by  this^  there  is 
'dfscoyered  ao  easy  and  certain  remedy 
iipr^e,  jbit^  of  pojsoootts  and  rabid  ani- 
c4bal8^ ;  Hydrophobia^  thai  horrible*  ond 
vMtherto  intutabte  disease,  witt  no  longer 
^4ib1d,'in.  fts  appalling  an^  destrucuve 
.i:bii!r8iB^  tTo.,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  this 
i^Aight&il.  maladyy  it  wiU  he  necessary  only 
't<y«{)nty  a  ^upping^-glass  over  ihb  wo^iided 
fiArt.'  '   ' 

^  V  ^pug])  obliged  to  touch  so  lightly  on 
.  tbis  <psrt  of  ifao;  subject,  wo  have  said 
t^fiongh  k>  sh^w  the  uttiit^  of  experiments 
v'ititfde'ob  animals,  with  a  view  to  discover 
"^f^fy^  idtvangp  pby«iJQlogical  knowledge.  In 
these  experiments,  without  doubt,  many 
i^n'mSkl^mfSpr.ftApf  jind  some. ale  deprived 
i#£M6t;  .*4»«i  ibi»*cp|iaeqv«B«e  is  the  miti* 
H&^ik  0f  hiUAftft  miffitfioii  «u>d  the  pro- 
^|^<}tigii,  of  buH^ap'lUe' to  lan  iacaiculafa^ 
.#^11^.  .To.tri^w  witb jealotnsy,  suspi- 
fpipn,  or..4|sUke«  tboie  .fnhoi  pucsuo  sueb 
.fiit!«^r<;beflii:  is  bigUy  uoju^t*  .and  .uogrAte- 
if^l ;. an4  lA 4]^i^ >oC. lequiripg.  It>e  legiin 
4#t\Mro  >to).  Jnterffir9  with  ibeif  iitv^iign- 
^fifimi  isMoworigtlt  insanity. .  .  .  -r 
,^.  3«t.  E4>ii)o  psDons  who<«Kln»ii«  itaAsu^lh 
^p^riA»vas  ve. proper  imM  imptsaaiy,, 
fl^bMn'objac^Q}  iQiihei^'Qn.tbf  gHHiAd 

-mj  ^hsyi  mpy.  bs. justifisjbWs rbui-jhoro 
^^^fki  b«  oo  iiBo^ity  £oK .  perbf  mipg/eppo^ 
;tiHM«t4Uw  enpeniffiont.of  th»  ^sipe  kind^ 
eXht^Aiufh  iffi  ^i^mimbervUMist  Jioibatv  la 
whalavor  it  may-amounty  which  isnoces" 


saryxo  jaso^rtsiiijitbe^       _^^  ,,,^^-, 
gation  :  whatever  stops  stboit  of  tUsi  te 
the  sake  of  ecooomiziog  sufisrlog  sod 
life,  renders  all  the  preceding fsxpoidiluit 
of  suffering  and   Ufe   ttseleai,*OtiMci| 
again,  ol»ect  to  the  repetitioa  of  azpen^ 
meats*    When  a  point  has  been  oooi 
made  out,  t|^y  say,  it  ought  to  bs  cob»> 
dered  sufficient,  and  its  truth  adalnei 
without  the  infliction  of  furth«^  suSmi^ 
There  js  little  reason  to  appfehsod  a  tos 
frequent  repetition,  of  such  expenswaa 
Most  mind9  are  so  constituted,  that  jkj 
will  be  abundantly  satisfied  wiih  lati- 
mony  relative  to  aucb .  matters:  but  iU 
person  wish  to  invoitigate  then  for  kiia> 
self,  and  to  carcy  on  the  reieacches  wkiick 
hayo  been  comm^ooedyv  it  is  ahntfd  la 
suppose,  thai  be  is  not  to  exsaiias  tk 
aoc^uraqy  of  Ui«  statements  of  his  pi^ 
oesdor8,-<-Tho  .public  exhibition  of  thm 
.ex;periments  baa  also  boen  objedsdlo: 
by  the  public,  bei^ig  of  coune  mstat,  «a 
asaemblaga  of  pscaons,,wbaBe  sindisi  si 
profession^  render  ouob  i^vesMfMisss  s 
matter  of  peculiar  importaooB  and  iaaiMi 
to  them, .  Qui  if  an  experimcfU  ba.ptf- 
formed  before  one  ^u^idred  ^%M9^  ^ 
instm^iofi  is  afforded  1^  moins  of  oas 
animal,  whidi  it  Fould  iifequire  obs  km- 
dred  to  communicats,  wera  oach40|N(- 
form  the  experiopent  for  himstf  in  ||n* 
vatcu    The.  proper  nwlbod  of  pdomsig 
tbfi  experim^t,  is  at  tiiomno>tBi»  ihiva 
to  every  pisrson  ivho  is  presef^  p^d  ihm 
those  who  repi^^t  the  eij'^o'^^  ^  ^ 
own  satisfaction,  are  proventod  fniii  is- 
flicting  much  needless  suf&ring. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  must  bssvidial, 
that  experiments  on  living  .aaisuls  ii» 
indispensable;  and  iliat  weco  tbty  toW 
auspended,  |he  co^seqiioocB  weaid  hi 
suikring  and  d^ath  to  men^  .lo  an  asM 
that  cannot  be  e^timatod.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  neoessany  to  csU  in  tbeaidsf 
the  t^slf^t^re  io  check  invaalipOoBS  «f 
this  kind,  or  to  i^jply  any  p^UrcMk 
to  k^ep  th^^  wiidun  diie  oQinlnrif.  Uuli  aa 
tl^  contrary,,  aslunalus.  is  n%oiiad  ^ 
excite.profesrional -Vnd  arjcttiifio  smsio 
pursue  .them,  with  proper  ;nal  and  p»- 
veranoe.  Jhey^e  ominn\ij  ihgm^- 
,  The  anftrsion^i^y  ei^ate  cmwH^bi  •«»• 
.^onie,  except,  by  nn  vdnl  dawe  io#w 
knowl^ge^.and  to,  rondor  itt  isbitf- 
viem,to  the  we»ra  f  f  inankjnd  aaidi 
more  ardent  desini  tlMu^  if  ^ouiaMnly  frit^ 
Nor  is  thfre  the aligbtdoi  mtrnfAfft^ 
apprebe^ai^n,  that  panpna  in  whom  mA 
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«'  Itoire  exHrta,  wSl  hifliet  nthiecessary 
iiiieHiig.  That  eoiistitotion  of  mind 
Whick  ifl  alone  eompatiMe  with  the  exist- 
edoe  of  toch  a  deaire,  ia  invariably  con- 
oeeted  with  a  there  than  ordinary  degree 
of  tftleat:  snch  talent  aa  ia  uaually  ac* 
€onipaDted  (and  real  talent  is  in  general 
areotnpaniCd)  with  a  strong  perception  of 
•the  true  relations  of  things:  the  moral 
esoellenciea  of  the  heart,  are  in  almoat 
hiTariable  alliance  with  the  clear  diacern- 
ment  of  the  understanding:  wherever 
passion  doea  not  pervert  the  judgment 
(and  here  passion  can  have  no  exiatence) 
a  man  ia  generally  benevolent  in  propor- 
tion aa  he  ia  intelligent :  there  are  few 
eicamplea  on  record  of  a  disjunction  of 
goodoesa  from  wiadom :  splendid  attain- 
ments in  pbiloaophy  have  ever  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  nnited  with  the  mild, 
and  gentle,  and  benignant  virtuea:  the 
link  which  connecta  humanity  with  sci* 
enoe,  ia  aeldom  abaent,  and  can  aeldom 
be  broken.  In  the  atnicture  of  the  human 
mind,  then,  in  the  very  nature  of  thinga, 
the  public  have  a  complete  aecurity,  that 
iMsk  of  acience  will  not,  and  cannot  be 
giiilty  of  wanton  cruelty. 

It  haa  been  a  aource  of  peculiar  aatia- 
fection  to  ua  to  obaerve,  how  diatinctly 
nod  uniformly  this  haa  been  recogniaed  in 
'M  that  haa  paafted  in  Parliament  With 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Martin,  there 
is  not  a  member  who  did  not  admit  the 
neeeasityof  experimenta  for  the  purpoae 
of  acience,  and  disclaim  all  idea  of 
dfcng^y  from  allowing  to  acientific  men 
the  moat  unbounded  hcence.  Even  Earl 
Ofoavenor^  who,  tn  me  Houae  of  Lorda, 
|»resented  a  petition  from  some  fooliah 
m6D,  praying  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to 
experiments  on  animals,  states,  that  it 
most  be  ackonowledged,  that  these  expe- 
riments had  led  to  discoveries  highly 
beneficial  to  the  human  race :  and  parti- 
cularly adverted  to  the  experiments  per- 
i&tmeA  **  by  Bdl,  Brodie,  and  other  emi- 
^  oent  surgeons,  in  consequence  of  which 
^  theoperationa  of  tying  the  aorta,  ampu- 
^  taCtng  the  thigh  at  the  hip-joint.  See. 
^  bad  Men  auccesafully  performed.** 
.  Mr.  Martta^a  ideaa  on  the  aubject  may 
be  gathered  from  hia  attack  on  one  of  the 
,  noat  distingaished  physiologists  of  the 
-  age.  I1ie  absurdity  of  the  charges  which 
hie  -brings  against  Dr.  Magendie  are  pa- 
fulleled  only  bv  their  falsehood.  He 
*itfates  that  Df»  Magepdie»  in  the  course  of 
laiA  year^  id  one  of  the  anatomical  theatres 


of  England,  exhibited  a  series  of  exb^ 
ments  so  actrocioaa  aii  aTmoat  to  shock 
belief: 

'*  He  would  not  trust  bixnBelf  to  expreM  a  (ux- 
tiier  opiaioQ  upon  thi§  feIIow*§  conduct,  but 
would  aierely  say  that  ho  looked  upon  those  whs 
witnesMd  it,  without  interftfing  to  pratsnt  tt, 
almost  in  the  light  of  criminal^ :"  uiat  "  thU 
Mr.  Magendie  got  a  Iadj*§  greyhound,  for 
which  he  paid  the  fum  of  ten  guineas— chat 
.he  first  of  all  nailed  its  front  and  then  its  hind 
paws  to  the  table,  with  the  Uonlett  eptke*  that 
he  could  find ;  giving  aa  a  leaeon  for  eo  doing, 
that  the  poor  beast  in  ita  agoni«§  might  tear 
away  from  the  epikes,  if  they  were  at  all  aharp 
and  cvttiag:"  that  **  he  then  doubled  up  its 
kne  eais,  and  nailed  them  down  to  the  CaMe 
with  aimUar  spike*  (loud  cries  of  hear,  sad 
shame)  :"  that  "  he  then  made  a  gash  down  the 
middle  of  its  fece,  and  proceeded  to  dissect  the 
nerres  on  one  side  of  it  :*'  that  *'  he  first  of  aU 
cat  out  thoee  serves  which  belong  to  the  sigli^ 
and  whilst  performing  the  operatioe*  said  to  die 
spectators,  '  Observe,  when  I  pass  m^  scalpel 
over  these  nerves,  the  dog  will  shut  its  eyes :' 
that  it  did  so :  that  he  then  proceeded  to  operate 
^Km  those  of  taste  and  heanag :  that  after  he 
had  finished  these  operatioQs»  he  put  sooie  bitter 
food  on  the  tongue  of  the  dog,  and  hallooed  into 
its  ear :  that  the  dog  repudiated  the  food  and 
was  insensible  to  the  sound  :*'  that  "  this  surgi- 
cal bntcher,  w  balchering  aargeoa-«-for  he  da* 
served  both  names  >  then  turned  lound  to  tike 
spectators,  and  said,—'  I  have  now  finished  sir 
operations  on  one  side  of  this  dog's  hqad  :  as  it 
costs  so  much  money  to  get  an  aninisl  6f  this  ^e- 
scription«  I  shall  reserve  the  other  side  tiB  td- 
monow.  If  die  servant  take  can  of  him  tm  file 
night  according  to  the  directioaa  I  h^ve  ipven 
him,  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
tisna  my  opevstioBs  upon  him  to-monow  wi^ 
quite  aa  much  Batisbctumto  as  aU  as  I  havs^ons 
to-da^ :  but  if  not,  though  ha  may  havs  lost  the 
vivacity  he  has  shofwa  to>day,  I  ihall  have  the 
opportunity  of  cutting  him  up  alive,  and  showing 
you  the   peristidtic   motion  of  the  heart  ud 

visoera  (great  disgust  at  this  statement  sras  sBaai« 
fested  by  the  house)  V 

Now  there  is  not  a  single  allegation  iq 
this  exaggerated  and  ignorant  aoeouttt 
that  ia  not  false.  What  really  took  place  ia 
«s  follow»-H]pon  the  strict  aocaracy  of  this 
acoount  the  reader  may  rely— we  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Dr.  Magendie  himself,  and 
his  statement  m  corroborated  in  ^>^^fJV^f' 
ticttlar  by  those  who  were  present*  Wneo 
Dr.  Magendie  was  la^t  in  London,  he 
was  reouested  by  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr.  Mayo, 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  some  other  dis- 
tingtiiahed  physiologists,  to  perform  cer- 
tain experiments,  the  fame  of  which  had 
spread  all  over  Europe,  in  their  prseenoe : 
his  agreed  to  do  so  :  be  went  to  the  the- 
atre with  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  these 
experiments  to  these  physiologists  alone ; 
but  when  he  came  thither  he  found  ih» 
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loom  full ;  and  Ihe  peraons  prMeht  imrtf 
In  j^  ««pp08ed,  aod  as  he  stiU  belieTas^ 
memberB-and  Btudents  of  the  medical  prof 
frsiion:  the  operations  performed  were 
twcK  namely,  the  section  of  the  fifth  pair 
rf  nenres,  and  the  exposure  end  dirisioii 
of  (he  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  The  animals  operated  on 
were  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  puppies  ^ 
the  operations  lasted  in  all  one  hour,  and 
^eRre  performed  only  on  one  day«  'VM 
litory  of  the  greyhound  is  a  fabricattori 
froioai  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  dog 
^bpateted  on  was  a  puppy :  the  ezperi«4 
Ineot  requires  that  the  animal  shotild  be 
ijuke  young,  otherwise  the  vertebras  are 
too  hard.  The  barbarities  stated  to  have 
been  practised  on  the  dog,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  inflicted,  becatise  they 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  success  of 
the  experimeot.  Nothing  whatever  was 
done  to  the  dog  but  the  exposure  and  di- 
vdsion  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves :  it 
iraa  not  k(>pt  alive  afler  the  operation  :  it 
was  not  operatad  on  a  second  time,  nor 
was  'then  the  least  thought  of  subjecting 
it -to  a  second  experiment.  The  other 
ailimals  operated  on  were  killed  soon 
after  the  experiment,  in  order  to  be  dis- 
sontcd^  that  it  might  be  aseertained  whe- 
Iker  the  parts  said  to  have  been  cat  were 
really  divided.  Such  are  the  facts.  It 
Is  evident,  then,  that  every  allegation 
mde  by  Mr.  Martin  is  unfounded :  the 
'imih  is,  that  he  has  been  grossly  imposed 
upon,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  de^ 
Inston  practised  upon  hi  An,  he  has  calum- 
iiiated  in  ao  unexampled  manner  a  physi- 
€Hio  of  whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says, 
that 

<'  Whed  h^  (fiir  Jamei )  resided  at  T^sris  he 
#ai  ititrodiiced  to  Dr.  Magebdie  by  tibsir  matual 
fomd  Baion  Hamboldt;  and  being  in  a  atate  of 
\U  health,  he  (Sir  Jame§]  w^  attended  by  Pr. 
Magendie  as  hu  physician :  that  it  haa  been  his 
nfiiAfftune  to  saffer  much  ftom  ilthess,  but  that 
Im  always  felt  aS  a  considerable  alienation  of 
that  miffcntuDei  the  genuine  sympathy,  the  tne 
kindness,  the  unaffected  tenderness  which  he  had 
constantly  experienced  from  the  able  and  intelli- 
gent medical  practitioners  whose  advice  he  had 
aoaght ;  b^t  that  he  was  boand  in  justib'e,  and  he 
fluould  be  base  and  ungrateful  if  ha  did  not  state 
tl^e  fact,  that  he  nevei  had  been  treated  amongst 
medical  men  with  greater  care  and  tenderness 
than  h^had  received  from  l>r.Magendie  *.*' 

In  addition  to  this  honourable  testi- 
mony, that  l)r.  Magendie's  character  for 
tenderness  and  humanity  had  not  been 
impaired   by   bis    professional    pursuits^ 

•  ilwte,  p.  548. 


i9  Aniauds* 

given  by  Sir  Jam^  fiadonlOBh  ia 
the  house,  the  aapeisions  cast  cm  this 
eminent  professor,  iflsmediately  called 
forth  the  following  letter*  fcom  tboae  of 
lus  pupils  whom  his  great  fame  bad 
called  from  Britain  to  Attend  bis  leotarea» 
We  transcribe  this  letler  verbaHru  ei  UU^ 
raUm  from  the  original  ec^y^—u  is 
signed  by  $4  British  physicians  and  8nr« 
geons^  amongst  whom  are  naonaa  Uie  naost 
difltioguiahed  both  for  choiBCler  and 
science,:  of  the  present  age. 

Ptfis,  e»  S8  Mun,  1885. 
MoKsixua, 

Quoique  Toua  ne  piiisaieB  doater  de  aotre  grand 
respect  pour  tos  talents^  apres  laceleorite  de  to« 
ouTrages  en  Angleterre,  6t  I'empress'ement  quh 
nous  montrons  ^  veair  dSns  cette  eaqntale  pro- 
fiter  de  yos  flayantes  isfons,  aoB«  nooa  cwym» 
appeles  a  voos  en  renouyeller  rassorance  ea  ap- 
prennant  Tattaque  si  iojuste  qui  vient  d^etre  faito 
BUT  vous  dans  notre  Chambre  des  Communs. 

Lei  expressions  nous  manqnent,  MotiaiM',  poor 
voos  peindro  les  segi^  que  aous  ttmmfotm  a 
cet  egsrdi  et  furtont  larsaaa  noua  ooatrmitoaa  , 
cette  conduite  ayec  Taccueu  flatteur  et  bienveil- 
lant  que  nous  recevons  ici  de  yOus,ainsi  que  <le  tons 
les  professeurs  de  yos  £coles ;  car  noos  aentons 
bien  yiyement  tout  le  prix  de  ces  boDt^  ainsi 
que  des  connaissances  utiles  et  yariees  que  nous 
puissons  dans  yos  belles  institmions,  oa  la  medi* 
cine  et  les  sciences  sont  cultiv^es  avec  lin  si  bril- 
lant  suoces,  et  dont  nous  emportenms  chex  ntms  «b 
souvenir  ineflfkpable. 

La  seufe  consolation  qne  nous  epioavons;  Mod- 
sieur,  au  sujet  de  la  caAomnie  dont  on  a  essayf§ 
de  vous  noircir,  c'est  qne  raccosation  est  si  Outr^ 
etabsurde  qn*elle  tombe  d*eUe  mSme,  devant 
r^lat  de  yotre  Tepatation»  oouvrant  de  ridicnie 
celui  qui  en  est  I'auteur,  et  que  plusieurs  d^  aos 
senateurs  dlstingu^s  out  ^leyeleuryoiz  poorfaire 
une  juste  reparation  &  yotre  genie,  que  yos  belles 
et  nombreuses  decoavsites  en  phyaioloeie  Csroat 
placer  par  )a  posterity  2  c6te  de  ceux  de  Ualler  et 
de  Harvey. 

Daignes  agr^er.  Monsieur,  ct  ^ble  tribat  de 
nos  honunages,  et  Tassurance  des  sentiments  de 
la  haute  consideration,  et  de  la  i&nc^ro  ivciennai»- 
sance*  de  yos  tres  humbles  serritenzs. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  because  it  seemed  peco- 
liarly  incumbent  upon  ns  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  present  occasion  to  oiulea* 
vour  to  remove  the  erroneooa  tmpreasBious 
which  have  gone  forth  relative  to  the 
moral  feeling  of  those  who  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  science*  and  w^ioao  ooa- 
stent  aim  it  is  to  render  science  the  hand* 
maid  of  humanity.  With  respect,  at 
least,  to  the  distinguished  individual 
whom  Mr.  Martin  has  so  groasly  abased* 
we  have  done  this  so  complete! y^,  that 
we  do  not  doubt,  that  Mr.  Xf  artin  him- 
self wrll  feel  regret  that  he  has 


duoed  to  g{f9  publicity  to  statements  ao 
q^erly  unfounded,  expressed  in  language 
so  extremely  unbeoomiug.  We  belieTO 
Mfb  Martin  to  be  a  man  of  honourable 
feeling,  willing  and  anxious  to  make  repa- 
nation  for  any  act  of  injustice  into  which 
he  may  have  been  |iurried.  He  roust 
now  be  convincedf  that  be  has  misrepre- 
sented the  nature  of  Dr.  Magendie*s  ex- 
pfnimeatB,  and  that  he  has  applied  inju- 
rious epithets  to  that  gentleman's  name. 
Thi9  he  has  done  in  the  British  House  of 
Common!  :  he  is  bound,  as  a  man  of  ho- 
Qour,  to  make  reparation  \o  Dr.  Magen- 
die  in  the  same  place,  that  there  n^ay  be, 
at  least,  a  chance  that  the  corrective  may 
Qj^teod  as  far  as  the  evil  ha^spr^a^. 

yfe  liav^  thus  entered  into  a  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  parts  of  this  subject : 
we  hav0  laid  before  ^he  reader  facts  suflS* 
cient  to  enable  him  to  JMdge  of  its  me- 
dia for  himself^  and  neither  sMl  ^e 
have  written,  nor  he  have  read  in  vain, 
if  he  rise  from  the  perusal,  with  any  error 
corrected,  or  any  prejudice  removed. 


tions  is  seldom  enforced  to  liie  lett0r,«uai 
seems,  on  fAi  hands,  to  be  aekiiowMg4. 
as  an  absurdity%  The  law  is,  indeed,  ^db*! 
surd,  if  it  is  supposed  to  have  refefeno*  tiil 
the  wealth  of  the  party;  focooaiMouat 
of  personal  property  gives  the  right*  It 
is  absurd  if  it  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
possession  of  the  land  on  which  gamb  ia 
fed ;  for  a  freehqld  in  the  city  of  Loadofl 
is  as  good  a  qualification  as  ao  ett«le  ia 
Norfolk — it  is  absurd  if  it  is  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  rank ;  for  the  son  of  Mi 
esquire  is  often  qualified  when  his'  father 
is  not.  An  advancement  in  the soaWpf 
precedence  may  actually  deprive  a  man  of 
the  qoalificatioa  which  he  before  poft# 


Game  Laws. 

The  present  state  of  the  law,  as  far  as  the 
killing  of  game  is  concerned,  is  this : — 
The  only  persons  (with  very  insignificant 
exceptions)  who  are  permitted  to  kill 
game,  are  those  who  have  estates  of  in- 
heritance of  the  value  of  1001.  a-year ; 
estates  for  a  term  of  life  or  leases  for  not 
less  than  90  years,  of  the  value  of  1501. 
a-year ;  and  the  sons  and  heirs  apparent 
of  esquires,  or  other  persons  of  high  de- 
gree*. With  respect  to  the  consumption 
of  game,  it  is  by  law  confined  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  authorised  to  kill  it,  and  to 
those  to  whom  they  choose  to  give  it. 
The  buying  and  selling  of  game  are  both 
prohibired^  even  to  persons  qualified  to 
kiH  it.  The  houses  6t  unqualified  person^ 
may  be  searched,  and  heavy  penalties  are 
imposed  for  the  mere  possession  of  the 
sflrcred  commodity  by  common  beings. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  law  6f  qualifica- 

j_  ■       .-~-.-       ^  ........   .. ^—1—^ 

*  AU  qaalified  penooa  miift  also  pay  a  VU, 
and  receif^  a  pertificate«  before  they  avail  them- 
selves of  their  qualificatioos.  By  the  way,  no 
one  is  entitled  to  shoot  any  sort  of  game  except 
kara.  The  penalty  for  eveiy  head  of  grama  riiot> 
wadar  tha  ttatate  of  Jaaies  l„  which  ramaina  mi- 
xejpealed,  U  tO*.  Thiui»  by  law,  evezv  Jipoitsmaa 
in  Kngland  is  a  poacher ; — so  utterly  despised  are 
these  laws  by  the  rich,  while  they  axe  io  zigorous- 
ly  enfoitad  agaiast  the  poor. 


It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  aa  a  eonso*^ 
quence  of  this  law,  that  the  occupier  of 
the  land,  or  eren  the  proprietor,  has  not 
necessarily  a  property  in  the  game,  or  et 
least  is  not  authorised  to  take;  it ;  and  •• 
a  qualification  by  no  means  gives  a  right 
to  enter,  upon  land  in  puraotit  -of  garoe^ 
there  ia  much  of  the  surfaoeof  the  ooaifiry 
over  which  no  persons  can  ■  epoit  except 
by  the  permiasion  of  those  who  them^ 
selves  are  not  authorized  to  do  so.  B^ 
sides  this  anomaly,  as  ell  peQaltiea'-ate 
unavailing  without  the  meana  of'  pfoeQT«i 
ing  evidence,  and  as  evidence  oaanot  lie 
procured  against  the  uaquatifiedocci|f>ie|ns 
of  land,  exc^pt^  by  trespasBing  on  ^eif 
property,  the  law  may  be  nofetai  by 
them  with  impunity ;  aad  it  ia  very>  likely 
to  be  habitually  viohitad. 

U  may  forlher  be  obeerved,  ee  a  ttOD^ 
sfiquence  of  this  state  of  thinga,  thali  att 
uoqualified  person,  who  baa  tko  nndarp 
tune  to  occupy  land  (even  though  h* 
should  own  the  fee  aimple)  iftthei  n«igli- 
bouchood  of  a  great  preaerve,  may  oftito 
be  so  overrun  by  these  privil^ed  Vjermb)^ 
as  to  lose  a  large  proportion  of  hjs  criQ|)8^ 
ai^d  at  the  same  time  be  wholly  iinabb  t^ 
protect  himself  from  lose,  onleel  ho  Wolai* 
the  law,  and  expose  hnnself  to  th^  risk  cjf 
a  penalty. 

<  This  laWf  in  f«ct»  is  uaed-as.a  drag-ael» 
from  which,  those  person^  em  seleded 
who  ate  deemed  fit  dbjects  fb^  pntiia^ 
me^\  by  the  preservers  of,  game,  T ue 
persons  upon  whom  its  penalties  axe.jinr 
fiict^,  are  generally  XhQ»  to  w^hom,,t^ey 
are  ri^ino^a ;  and  nothiitg  exceeds  the  Or 
goqr  with  ^hicb  the  law  falls,  on  sonie  c^. 
Its  victims,'  except  the  entire  impunity 
with  which  (he  favoured  class  defy  it^ 
The  enforcement  of  Umi  lew  against  those 


m 


vgm  P!W  .»P^  ,deiiflunc9«  is  <;oQ$i(^|re4 
d|jjb<^9iinptl|,  ,T<^  .^cqaaioori  resort  to 
i|^l^,a.«(i4fU^j9ripe.ltjf  imjQipyaiice  agains^ 
oqi^  ^iVQtliej',  •  js  deemfd  juau&able  or  Dot 
aQCffj^iOgto  tboproypcat^oo  whioh  forced 
i<J'.  The  ipsUDcea  o^qpayictions  of  tbia 
kibdt  are  jiiat  fre<meiit  enough  to  make  it 
Df  lO^ua  to.  the  peaaantry  that  the  Iaw<  Ja 
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people  of  the  towm  are  ao  |irbiy1(i^;aej 
11^  defiaooe,of  the  law ;  the  force  ofopaNia 
ia  ao  poweirfoU^-^^hat  notwithHaadiof  iW 
extent  of  the  traffic,  a  coovictioa  forlwy- 
ing.pr  aeliing  game,  ia  almost  ualieardci; 
and  the  Act  of  Mr.  Bankes,  wkich  niade 
the  purchaae  penal,  made  not  the  al'M^hteit 
aensation,  ana  prodnced  not  the  itightat 
interruption  oi  the  tradef. 


bal^itualfy  Yiolatedt  Qoder  the  aanction  pf       The  objects  of  Mr.  S.  Worfle/s  bU,  of 


thoae  who  figi^re  moat  as  ^ame  preserver^, 
Th^  pptofi€|ty  of  the  constant  disregard 
or  (^  jaw,  and  the  taking  away,  the  di- 
ra^.iptere^  in  .game  from  the  occupier, 
who  would  be  best  able  to  protect  iU 
mjuts^,  qoaniffi^tly  uos^ttle  the  moral  feel- 
ing^ of  t))e,people  respectiag  it,  and  afford 
fa5^1it{jes  for  its  illegal,  destruction,  which 
e^^ti  in .  the  case  pf  no  other  property.. 
BfiL  as  if,  this  were  not  enough,  the  law 
pfonii;fiting  ,tbe  sale,,  superadds  an  irre- 
aif^ibl^jemptation,,  by  pVeserving  to  the 
pcMcher  t1\^  t^^cli^ire  possession  of  the 
mafa^  (or  gapie,  and  enlists  the  opinion 
of  j^'e^giraat  mass  o,f' consumers  in  his 
favouf,  ^by  making  them  indebted  to  him 

^^tH^^:f^''^w  ^^fP^T  of  this  luxury. 

j|)t  lie  nvtmber  pi  persons  annually  incaf- 
cejfatedi  'i^  on  'the.  average,  lit  or  )[300, 


last  aeasion,  were  to  abolish  the  law  of  qoa> 
lificationa ;  to  make  game  the  property  of 
the  person  on  whose  land  it  was  foood  ]  to 
allow  him  or  any  person  authorised  by 
him,  and. haring  paid  the  tax  ua^aneow- 
tifioatea,  to  kiU  it ;  and  to  allow  it  to  be 
brought  to  market,  and  sold  by  pcfioos 
licenmsd  to  deal  in  it  I^>wers  ware  gitia 
in  thte  bill  for  the  summary  appraheaiioa 
and  punishment  by  fine,  of  ttaanthorixed 
destroyers  of  ganae. ' 

It  is  evident  from  (he  OQtBnA  iS  (bs 
measure,  t]>at  it  would  remoyi^'  attopAer 
the  absurdfties  of  the  taw  6(  ^WHtmott, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Vekatiods  lingtdoa 
that  occasionally  a^tfea  fVom  dlls  lointse. 
It  would  legalize  the  'spon  of  (hose,  who 
though  they  are  now,  aecordidg  to  the  law, 
offenders,  are  not  iis^alty  coon^trsi  to 


for  p^npee  jsgainst  the  Game  Laws.   '  Ac-    be  poachers.     The  second,  sad  evaa  the 


cording  to  a  return  printed  by  order  of 
the'  House  pf  pommons,  there  wefe',  on 
thpi4tb' February^  }8%5,  581  persons 
acftialty  In  the  several  gaola  of  Great  Bri- 
latn«  for  ^ese  offencea.  '  r 

''Great  a^  this  mass  pf  jpiinishment  keems 
to'i>e,'  it  bearsi^robabTy  a  smaU proportion 
to  the  mass  oforime,  for  it  does  not  seem 


in  ahV  perce|^dble  decree  to  check  !(•     In    the  trade  of  poacher,  would  be  aho  ar  an 
£ukV  (he  two  p^rts  oithd  Game  Laws  hre   end.    These  points^  whateter  mat  ht  the 

i>/  n,-i  r.;  ,   ,       :^    ,.      i..  ...     _   » doubts  as  to  the  general- aflhtt  6f*e  l-w 

do  not  admit  of  dispute. 


ig  ih  ^pVcK^sely  opposite  diirection?; 

[fAe' penalties  upon  the  Ukitig  of 
g^'e  declftre  that  there  shall  not  be 
p^iachers,  the  penalties  upon  the  selling 
ofgame  c^U  the  poacher  into  being,  and 
gite  him^  the  nionbpoTy  of  an  extensive 
tra^tf-.  The  hunlness  Is  carried  on  'with 
so^  much  facility,  that  one  of  the  poulter* 
er^,\fvho  gave/evidetfce  beforb  the  Cdm- 
mfitee'of  18^3,  delated,  that  he'coiild 

9u\lip\f  eybty'  ttmlly  in  LoMoU  Wftb]^'  who  cdinmit  thdae  depredfttloaai  ha- 

'^^  causb  of  the  constant  d^mind  tir{tM 

••  from  diffhrem  cnstomerrwbdte  ^  *p- 
•  •*  ply  with  poultry.  6odie  of  lib  to 
^*  people  bf  the  bod  raqtiireil  tf  vt* 
5ust  to  etrdent  ia  •  It,  fhait  If  ^f^ 
pri^fOTS^  of  game  mfj^  t<V^^  ^  ^ 


game  onbe  a- week,  thrdughout  th6  ytei^. ' 
A  igrei^t  deal  ia  spoiled  oti  iccotnii 
of  "010  over  supply  at  particufinr  ^itnes, 
andf'  Aia  ia  the  only  dtaWback '  tm 
ita  regalarity.  And  while 'esquirecfrag^ 
egaiiiat'the  poacheift  itr  tfae'oocinti7;  tb« 


third  s6n8  of  esqnirea,  might  sport  ii 
jure  as  they  do  difaOOf  on  Mr&th^i 
estates.  Who  is  there  so  baiWoos  tt 
not  to  admit  thii  to  be  an  imprbyMsttitt 
In  a  word,  the  habitual  and  neeaasarj  vta- 
latioi)  of  the  law  on  the  pan  of  p»^ 
m$n  sportsmen,  would  end  ^ith  soeh  s 
law,  and  the  necessity  for  the  ettoice  of 


The  trade  of  poacher  ia  a  Daonaatf 
consequencia  of  the  pretent  law,  iacsa* 
the  wealthy  inhabitanta  of  t^wss  M 
have  game,  and  beenuse  it  can  wow  ha 
procured  only  by  a  breach  oP  fte  I**- 
V  W^  are  obliged,'*  asya  oM  of  the  pcwl 
^erers,  in  the  evidence  laikeii  Mbiv  th» 
Gommfttee,  **  to  aid  and  abet  the 


.w. 


t  IbUU  pb  18. 
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■Hit  Mcmjiy  for  thw  cenatkBt  violi 

'  'l'^'*'  i<  '*■;  >1iat  it  d(}M  not  alMo^Utel^ 
fallow,  that  because  pbacliing  would  lia 
longiirbe  i%ndere(l  aecessary  by  (be  Ian, 
thatit  would  Ihererora  be  bibm  end.  We 
may  i^iicede  thai  it  doai  not  abtoloitely 
fiitlow  that  it  would  btt  dimiaiahed.  fiat 
tliere  n  iW  hi^eit  probabJiitf  from  cir- 
cuiTiKtaaces,  of  tb«  last,  ir  not  at  ibe  flrst 
or  llwie  evenls.  UndOiibtedry  sMnegHtTie 
would  be  sold  by  the  proprietors.  .The 
poachera,  it  ts  said,  would  inderMll  tb«m, 
[)ec.-aflw  tbe  cost  prict;  oFftstoIeo  comino- 
Aty,  13  proverbially  low.  Bat  tbe  per- 
sonf  who  raise  ihjs  objectioD,  forget  tha 
presvnl  Slate  oftlmlaw,  wbich  forbids  the 
proprietdra  (o  sell  (tame  at  all.  To  thoae 
vbo  are  not  among  the  few  aod  discredit 
ta^le  inierlopert  on  the  ppaehem'  mouo- 
poTy.'game  i»  at  pi^-eiit  df  do  marketable 
vatuf,-4,nd  xk/Ke  wbo  cao  afford  to  §9 
nolKiDK  ^°'  a  coTiimoiaity,  cbd  Befl  it  ai 
cheftp  OS  tbose  ^bo  aiiul  it.  '  FreserTsi 
ini£;ht  be  made  to  pay  in  part  the  ex- 
penses of  the  keepers,'  and'  it  would  ba 
«■  litlte  diwfeditable  to  '  avail  obeaelf 
of'tbis  resoiuve,  m  to  lell  the 
pljw  produce  of  a  garden.  In  a  year  of 
plenty,  Aa  far  then  as  the  cdrnpetilibo 
exisW  between  the  proprietor  of  the  ac- 
tually existing  preserves  4ii>d  tbe  poachen, 
rf  noo.iber  change  were  made  ikay  the  le- 
^RxittEoftlie  Rale  of  game,  fhecooipeti 
wputd  be  betweao  persona  who  could  gat 
^tpa  witbout/isk,  qnd  could  sell  it  gpen- 
ly,.a^  between  thoae  who  could  get  it 
Wj  at  grral  risli,  and  sell  it  aeer^tly,  and 
art  ucoDvanient  teuaone.  The  inoooTe- 
niencea,'  which  are  alight  to  those  who 
enjgy  a  (looopoly,  would  oppress  tbe 
poacher  if  he  bad  (o  meet  (he  owner  in  tbe 
mwket..    ,.  ; 

-  The.opimbn  ibnt  poaobin^  would  in- 
creu«  in  spite  of  tlw  competition  of  law- 
ful (lealcrs,  is  oecea^arily  founded,  on  the 
aoppoiition.tlut  there  would  be  in  eonse- 
quance  of  (Iw  legality  of  (be  aale  a  veiy 
grw-iicnam  of  demand  for  game.  But 
■9thsieii.no  difficulty  in.  nt ting  game 
fcr  iffooey — ■■*  there  is  do  difficuliy  what- 
«Ter  in  ^ying  >t — as  convicliona  ur  buy- 
ingor'aelliog,  at  least,  in  ,tawnaV  are 
ntivly  ifakpowB,  and  never  contem- 
plated,, the  cpn^mption  of  it  osjdf'oifaer 
dflliociea  isUmiwd  by  the  pric«^  The 
prio«  is. BOW-  f».  lowaa  tb«^  ppat^pra c^ 
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BtTord  to  sell  it  st  'llie.  nun  letline  in 
of  competition  tould'n(it  eniiIi)e"(bjSff'W 
ufford  it  clieaper.  If^ijie  J^maild^P 
crf>ased  it  would  be  ?n  conieqtietide'iJP 
ihe  cheaper  prit^at  whloVthe  propdetftr^' 
conid  aflbrd  it,  and  iirstead  of  (li{Jr  fti^'^ 
creased  d?manit  in  its  efiects  incr^.'asfng'' 

EHchers,  the  catise  ot  it  Would  necesstrily^ ' 
the  destruction  of  their  race.  .''^ 

Bestdes  an  esquire,  wlio  con  only  trffc^" 
at  pr»ent  to  employ  two  keeper^,  might 
by  the  sale  of  game  aUbrd  \o  emplojf  two  I 
more;  and  the  aame  CoTert  which  hpw' 
supports  two  keepers  and'iwo  ponchcrs^'' 
Blight,  by  supporting  four  ke^p^is,  bij'rt^^ 
of  the  poadiers  for  ev^.  '  ''    '"  ^' ■" 

Wd  hare  spoken  chiefly  with't%f%nc'e(" 
to  presefvea.  In  the  cas^  of  l^e  ganw]! 
spread  over  ordinary  farms,  the  probabi-' 
lily  of  pftaching  under  the  'okyf"  la*^! 
would  be  alill  more  certafniy  Jeiseiied^ 
the  game,  become  a  raluabte  propicriy  Iji  ' 
the  handa  of  the  fhrmer,  its  preaervaiioii''^ 
would  be  intrusted  (o  persons  who^coijli!'^ 
most  efficiently  wati;h  over  it.  li'^  f^ 
Utterly  {acredible  that  the  supply  of  an^ 
important  article  of  food,  sij|ipu?iiig  r^ia-  . 
^ing  it  and  the  sale  of  it  to  Iw  perruclty ' 
legal,  should,  remain  in  any  considerable 
partin  tbe  baeds  oflhe  thievt;s.  It  is  Roru'.. 
eaay  to  a(eal  poaltry  than  to  shoot  phee  ' 
cocks  and  hens  arc  occasionally'. 
stolen,  but  kow  insigpificant  u  fraction  of 
ous  markets  is  supplied  with  iIieproJuLt 
df  this  species  of  theft !  '  ■  1     1  i 

Me,  Piwl,iit  tbe  discussions  ^n  u\e  bU|^'^ 
while  he  supported  it,  said,  that'  it'^pro-. 
bably  would  not  answer  afl  tlie  expao* 
lationa  of  its  friends  ;  that  ft  would  pro- 
bably put  an  end  to  poaching  for  ih^mk^. 
of  game,  but  that  it  would  not  piit  aq 
end  to  poaching  for  (be  4ske  gf  igot\,i, 
CerMta  it  is,  that  the.  vulgar,  whether  ._ 


from  an  imitatioa  of  their  belters  or  of  ^ 
the  biute  creatioD,  or  frogn  the  predomi-^.  ' 
nance  of  ihe  organ  of  destructivaiieaii^ 
find  a  certain  pleasure  in  killing  a  hare,or  ,| 
■ny.  vermin  which  it  is  forbidden  thyrrt.lo  ^ 
kill.  The  car7t{/exii|uiiHis  will  occuiibtuijly,  _ 
break  out,  and  oDepders  will  .be.  p^lcle(C,^ 
especially  till  (he  right  of  prpperty  iij  , 
.gaieq  be  cWwIy  understood. .  But  pqacV.  . 
ing, the  sport, JsquiieinsigoiliaanicaiLipjtr- 1 
ed  wilbpoadhiogiihelrade. — inslgiiifioant  ^ 
in  its  e^'ects.  on  gaja^,  in^ignifipani  itf  itf  '^ 

■efiTects.  on  morals.  , j, 

jit, is  weU.^kaomt  to  those  wfK.Jlff-,,. 


NB«w-stie«t, 
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▼eried  ill  ^qui^r|er  Besstons*  pracdce,  tbat 
iH5f6^icaiM^iii  -  m  Ofltfiie^EdiWfi  an-,  imd 
^rtlVribtfs  us  Hre  t(m  pefitlim  %blch 
^<fy'^n*aie,  tYi^  gn^'maj^itjr  of  tfaecon- 
Vijdmris'  takcfs  place  efrrdtfr  one  siat Ate,  t^ 
yKh<aecr/3,  c.  TO,  Which  d^lsrres  «hal 
IP  k'ny'  person  haVi^g  enters  airy  op<%l 
^'  eiido^ed  ground  (a  pretty  large 
di^cKptloit)  «*iih'  <he  inieBt  iflegaUy  to 
tirki^  6f  kin  gaitieor  rabbitt,  9liall  be  fotond 
ftt  n!{;ht,  iirthi>d  ^ith  any  gun,  b^adgetHi, 
*  or  bfffVnsive  freHpon,  h^  ^beW  be  guilty  of 
a  «rf«?sdehieanour,  and  sbnfl  be  iseefteiieed 
tb'fi^tif'pbi^tion  for  9ere«  ^efeinr,  of  stteh 
dtltet  puAtibment  an  may  be  inflicUHl  oil 

KNdtis  giiilty  of  mifld^eaaovr.     il  is 
viofRT,    from  ihe  de^cripttorf  of   tbia 
MeficiM^fforin  iffirf^equeney,  notWltbaluHl* 
ilfg  th^    heavy    puninbimftit    deiio«need 
agaftist  tt^^hat'ihe  (empllition  wMcb«rgei 
ftepl-n<mntry  40  its  commiaBion^  m«aM  be 
t^ry'drlRH«ht*fit>ni- the  mere  lore  of  spoit, 
Whi»i  leadjir  to  th^  oUM»r  vioktiOnB  of  the 
6anie  LaWH.  Nothieg,  tn  fiicT,  can  account 
fbMli^  |tt«valHYce'of  if  amoDg  men  wbo 
d^'fibf  wage  indiiicrMhate^  ^¥IHP  agmat 
#Ai.%ty;'bui  ^ry  9troi%  pecuniary  temp* 
lirfiob,-  coivrbirted  with  very  enaetilod  no- 
iidiM^aa  ^  the  rigbl*  ivMch  they  irioUte. 
:^  ff  '^btHd'he'  imreaeooaMe  to'expeet 
i^hi  'iinedtireted'  meri^  shook)'  entmaky  m 
4i9^  o]M6k»  of  the  inriotabittty  of  gsttie 
iTmi^'  th^  preiscot'  Hwa.     Ti^ey  see  th«t 
M^piDperty  in'ityiBnot  in  tbepemen'to 
^hotti  the  rest  \A  the  prodb^  of  the  ik>H 
1)^ongu,  aoddut  of^tbe'Mimlt  ef  who#e 
iMiMlry  thfe  gantertsled;'  Tbef «e#Hiat  4ie 
Vim^  madefof  the  pK^senreiiofl  of  game^ttre 
^afiy  Vidlated  by  the' wealthy.   They  6ikl 
if^«%e*yeom^;fb<^r  immciAate'Buperiortr, 
%•  6<>6ng  tvi^rsion  to  the  preteot^ooa  of  the 
"pAvileged  clasii;  tb  wbotie  amuaemeiit  ube 
%li^e  is/by  law,  a^i«at^.  On  Hie^tlNA* 
baHd,  they  ikd  ibift  p^opercy^tto-propony 
-fo'gteaf  dHnand  aiwongpeiple  16 iwliom 
4%'ban  bhly  be  BuppHbd'  by 'tliei('^ineen»i 
«)fd'th^y  Mile  thai  by  f«fb»ngit'frdm  tfae 
preDntves  in  whrch  H'  ia-«tot«d  up^  tbarf 
I0tofinot  |H>M*biy  alTeiM  tbe^peebninry  in*. 
fehralA,  end  flta^edy  leM^tii^-ewfoyinoMe 
tffnhe  pfbwesacA».  '     •  -    '\  '. .-   •'? 

"''^bH  these  ooDsidecatikMte-.bitfie  )gnBB^ 
teA^  in  ♦liDStBiogBionitociaDctnto'pqi** 
mit  the  wort^t  offences  against  thr^une 
lavf^/Hhii^  bb  rtodily  edmitladbyiBll  Arho 
feB(M!4bat  the  aetiiat-  teMch^n  of  1^ 
llrbtturers  iof'  ilie  comttry^fr-thoi  jmammt^ 
Citeir*mMileri^!  wiUs  whom- they ;jOome  .in 
daily-  'GODtiKt;  4i^e  ihemavi^es  »iiir  ibabiiwd 
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'rioTatitbfi  *6f  these  Tery  laws.  Bow  di(- 
fettMJit  wouk)iilel[^dKI«%f  o^'friibbtMifae 
i^f«  ifilaMog^'giMKei  'hb^ltmiw^oHre^wb- 
bin^  Iris  empii^fsf  of  a  nleable  artide, 
iMKesd  of  betajg  M,  peftajia,  hf  tbat  very 
employei^s  exampio  to  tbmk  tbattbeiv  k 
aotbia^  erMniaal  ia  tbe^A,  ttiartbewli 
oo  4iwgtaee  in  b^iagsiispeflied  of  k^  or  it 
being  detecffed  by  aof  iRfto  caoaM  aon- 
tribute  to  bffngblm<t«  justice.'  '< 

it  most  always  be  reootlaotad,  <haC  d» 
moral  sanction,  in  order  so  opesaiovpsu 
a  man,  miiM  be  applied  by  bis  0qt|al9«  or 
by  tlkose  wbp  efe  so  aeaity  ba  '«tt  equa- 
lity with  bim,  as  lo^  in  iiAfoitaal'  iptea- 
ooome  wUh  him.  -^-btf  m^rebiy 
Isdietiiyct,  and  midiridittlS'tMa 
atease'if  ibey<ieiifdAatbi<htfinft«|ity  of 
theolaiaiM'Wbibh?fifc*yAHUre.  'Aaaiboog 
rick  brndbolders  %;tmai  bffofroami^  cen- 
sure tboogb be^hea d«eiroy4d  afiiMily  far 
the  pNwrtatibn  bl  lii»  gamo,  lc.(is^aQ| 
surpriang  shatiaman^  iday  labowresd  few 
•hottld  iiNS  bctd'iw  disrepais^  bacaaae  tbsy 
dcstroy^gaiae  for  tb^pm^vaiioa  bf  iair 
ikmily.  Neitbar  the  one  aortho;«iber 
tMoqhes  ttpdts  tho-iateHtft  af  km  ohna. 
Game,  therefore,  by  being  made  aide^ 
8iyely.the  property  wf  she  riah,/te  idkea 
out  o(  the  proiatiiion  oftbopoory-aMdrof 
tbotwi^wbogtrathdiotke'to  tbopoofk  ttit 
howoserpaechingjfe  AWadb  ia^gfusfiiefl^ 
ie  is  thai  wbieb  is  ibo  gvbit  wrS  of  ike 
€bipwLawB«>  HeblowboyiMiLtd 
if  the  nightly  assemblages. of ,  armad 
the  otuiflmts  with  ksepem,  andtba- 
Sttpf^iea  of  tbo  gaols,  the 
gailowa,  wbicbarisa'ooivf  tbifSTMlBv  bb 
put  AU':  ertd  lo,.  thoi  tnem  papnl^ag-  for 
sporty  <mod  ibo  psdhltitis^  •  which  Mi 
it«  would  boavilaof  yer^  liitlo 
though  «rao>to  tbesa  m 
would  inabs  ilMr<i^cfipierof  tbeipad  the 

oisrnerof<thagan9v^0«U  g**  fur  japrm* 
-vidi^a«chbok»:  •  ■        •  ^-  -     .*.. 

Aa  obyeotioo^as  been  raiedd  to  ami^ 

ing^^ama  taieable,  of  a  kind  Wbicb  iiioWs 

tbe^nioiri'wbidi  dia>  gimtrf ;  lor  ^wbdsa 

fdeasttHe  the  Jafwe3nats,«a«s|'«ateHaiftar 

iberseeriGess  wliidb  are  ta^'ba  •^td^-frr 

.t^argmtiGeMiOM  : -If,  'ihey  aaip,  ^ama 

mere  tbitbdribb^^y^eiitleman  wieaid'Dqi.tbiak 

kuaorth^tiieir.  while  to  pqrsu4it :  ^  wi^^d 

jbteoese  a  base'oooopatioe  to  abbot  a-Mad 

tbat  1  might  b«  openly- booi^bt  or)  aol^ 

Gdtitlemen  weold  oeese  ta  icsiia  ift. 

o^imiryv^aJidtbeGOttniry  woidd  bite 

'baMitol  (tbsw  aasrie^    This 

inroWes  the  aasamptioii  timt  nho 


•J  J 


«lidi.Cfinltf«iiflUig«iMll  Of  tbofianna  Lm^ 
•iuiuM  ;b««|)9vpeiu«t#dt  ini  ofdor  lo  ^W/e  ^a 
^anifidal  taUie  to  ptriicokr  »pode«  ef 
•port^rMbiit  lUgMf  6ft»^«tsi:  dailj  41h 
■lonliMiioiit  etowdad  gaoia.  abovld  coo- 
4i«Mw  in  Older  to  awall  mo  nanat^al  im* 
portaoca  o^laio  aiaaU  birds  a«dhaaata» 
thai ikaoouBlnr 'gaatlanieii  mmj  ihiok  it 
worth  whila to ahoot'at thanii'  Jt  iadiffr 
aiiU  lo  bonofliva  a>  lora.datuitaMaiaa- 
mmfiAuB^  a  '^ora  flagitioaa  claim:  but 
-hap^lf ^  for  ifao  cfadU.  of  afortaan^At  it  ia 
BOt  ,tdt  >all  borao  om  bf  oiyariaaoib'  U 
mould  ba'diffiimlt  fot  ibtm  t^ho^maka 
ihia-'olQao^oo.  tO;  tall  what  diatkiccioQ  to 
4hia  pttffma  ahaKe  iabatwoaai  that  which 
aa  l^gaHf  aateaUa^  andilhal  vrbioh  ia  ao» 
laal^r  lold.  BuA  if  iha  tdiaoriiNaaiion  of 
thai  aUaat-aonaof  aiq«iiea«araao  uicaof 
§m  gaoaidar  tho  difihraatfe.  botwcao  bar* 
^ikaod  laio,  (U  ftt^M.tk'  fHrev  uta 
hateO'CMoiJi  poioi  i»woodoooki«t  which 
of«i  iBoaa  icagariy,  pornvwd^by  aportmiaa 
db«a:tho'.iMlf*UaKJdgaflM  of  prpiagfaa, 
tbbi^klhaf  jiro  opaa^y  :aiid  JrtfvfuUy  aE*> 
poiad  dOraig  :tho  aaasoo  al  fffewft  pout- 


7^ 


ii  lo  4lia.:dBaoai0iOfi  of  Mr.  Wottlajit'a 
ao^Moroi  cooflidambla  .tuaaB  avaa  kid  upoa 
)tlia  qoaalioo:  whiiber.  gamo.  thootd  ha 
.daabiad  ita  batang  to  tfaa  prapriatot^af 
-Hbe  land  on  .irbiab  it;  ia  fotuai^  or  to  the 
tod*iitf;i«idtthia  dtfficttlty  vemf  a^io  pfl»- 
laooaitoBlf  apon^aoy  (otnia  diteuiaioii;  of 
ataofobiaat.-  Jtaaevt^  howem,  of  litde 
arintoqo^aMi'  hoar  ibir  laaitflr  iB  doeidiid. 
>lf  tba>piopr{etor  <of  the  laod  .^are.alto  do- 
-dhrpd^nifwjetoriof  thd^gfoae,  be  raight/^f 
dhaiehOto^  graOl/  it  to.  tha.taMitt*  arilh. A^ 
^atheff^hcatfla  of •potMastoib'  If  the  lo- 
diariif  baaaroo  in-  oidioary ; coarae  of  law 
4bo  fMBfiriator.of  lho>ipiio04  iba  buidJoid 
■angba/jrihrchoaat^l^fMriia  hitn^  bfuff^f 
ctal  agreement,  of  this  app^oddge/of '  4a- 
«faaayvi  'rhaqaaation  'really  ««'  •whether 
jtbolgakiothdl  ho Jn  one  tmfalhatanjbyiai 
'O^aopoaal  grant,*  oran  the  otber.thaiiah^ 
§acl  lof^at  apQaial,.mrffvotit>iid<*  iWaadfa 
fcdigfcina  haCwMn  iandlohh  .and. : toaaani, 
jt.i«pukLoQl''bB  wise  toitaieiiaMi  aad  it 
ia  only  ibeoaaae  wo  jvipfSMaJbat-ia  4he 
fmjirifij  of  ioalaocai  hmdhMda  .waubl 
fwiib'.to  slaaTO  4hogaaM  't» their  iaoaata, 
who  cao  clearly  reap  the  grtotait  adfad^ 
^agea  fraaa  it  al  tha  amallait'chafge*  tbil 
tiwaabould  iBcIioa'  to  ihinlL  it  sbooid  be 
alaalted  to  btolong  to.  die  aooiipin',  nola* 
apaoMlyi 'leaBafBd* 
.  We  think  that  it  is  clear  that  the  alto- 


r«Monof  the  UfTt  ptoV<NM¥l  by  Mr..  Wprtt 
lofrf  wouhLput  a^end.to  tl^e.4Q^.btf,ap4 
litigalioa  oo  the  right  of  sp9rtii^^,,anfl  to 
ihe  petty.dispuiasi  oa  that,  ^ufcyeci ;— thai 
it  would  put  an  end  to  the  iM^eesity  (or  the 
tiade  .oC  poacbiogr  #nd  maiarially  Jimif 
the  criaMiaarisiog  o«i  of  it,  by  funiJAhing 
a  legal  aapply  oif  game;  by  making.. this 
property  in.il  better  uRderstood ;  by  putr 
tiogji.uifder  ttke^guaMianahip  of  ownern 
betler  able  to.  watch  ji  tbAA  tbe  pre«ft»iit 
oaeat  ia  eaaea  where  it  ia  not  preserved  « 
aadby  aiippiying«  iiLthe«caseof  pcei^ff  ns^ 
the  meaiM  of  meeting  the  ej^peose  -of  ^^ 
more  caseAd  custody.  As  to  the  appr^h 
heasioa  whiah  aonvs  ha«e  f^piMfed,  .thai 
the  permissi^  lo  sell  g^ue  wquid  ieinl  ^ 
estiqpatoihe  breed*  we  hoidrit  as  unlikelif 
aa  that  iho  irafKo  id  p6a|try»Bb<viid  lend 
to  .aauerminste  Uie  b^eed  pf.  dom^iii 
fowls:  We  bavo,  iadeed^a  proof  to  tbf 
cofitmryio  Fnioee  aad  Fb^idersi  isbaaa 
game  though. sold  ia  the/niar|M|j if ,sti4 
ao  pbMiful  aa  to  be  acai^^  d^acaf 
Ihao  poultry.  But  if  .it.  be  4Mi|i|aiHi«4» 
thai  iho  proiaot  system  of  iaw^,.  wUh 
all  ila  attondaai  evil%  be  «ems0avy.49r 
tho  preservation  of.^ama^it  |^  tiipie.  to  ior 
)f  oire  whether  game  bo  worth  p^pfer^ng 
at  auflh  a  price  {,  .  It  is.  neosawy.  to  f^ 
oumelros  what  .partiqula?  ^ma^  tlim 
oao  bo  for.pieaerviag*  a  proMrty,.  the  e^f 
iataaaa  of  .anhiob  is  ^tlendva  wiih  fo:  ¥a# 
e.  4|uafitity  of  fauman  oiifer y  7 .  Upon  ..th^ 
aupposiiiou  that  the. ^Kiatiag  laws  uip 
oefofoedt  gamoi  possess,  no  sori^  of  «^ 
ohaagaablo  vaUiOii  Aa  ao  article  qf  ioo4 
its:*merilis  uaqeeatiQOable;  bMith^.pf 
jio  000  aooalirely  devottMl  to.<h«,pJ<^ 
sOrea  of.tbe  table»  aa  to  be  wiiUi^^  io 
order  toisecurv  one«  oiH:  of  the  mopy,  ai^ 
iioka  of.laxiiry  wbicb  are  witbi^  .4|^ 
reach >of..tbe/ffidki  to  uphold  «aysi^(p.to 
wUoh  ihouaaads  of  aseyi  oto  aonnaHy  ^i^- 
tims^.'rli.ia  to  be  remembered.  too,.4hMt 
4to syat^of  l«iw^ could  Under  iberaift- 
fttg  of:0Mooiiaiau  amide  of  douioiiif 
luaetyi  leeet  of  all  thai  aysteio  of  ifnf 
4Ahiokwiaiild»akoit  free(y  sa)f#blofc.oin4 
that,  at  present,  over  and /aboiO,th|S;e||y 

|Mme  of>thop  kwa^  Am .  mode  of  prakfrv- 
«^(  gamo'iia  aoBiremely  oapaortiTe  toAa 


'-»• 


/. 
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^  As*  bodroioiv  tbe  eniof  aU*  property  ii 
oejoyuMott  tho  eajoymeafe  •  pnneured  by 
Jfauaaoanaof  gaasoiiutboAape  of  apofei; 
•a,  ao  far  aa  it  goeay  aa  mocb  ooiitiedto 
oar  oabsideiatiooyi  u  the  iooreaso  4lf 
wealth  or  of  food.    But  as  tlie  pursuit 


m 


hAw^^eOiSleJMtm^ 


Se  oigect  6t  ipofts^efi,  U  isJ  qtlke-flbstttii 
<p  Buppo^,  ibat,  in  the  dHkfpeta^mte  ^ 
^is  or  that  parficular  specii^  of  attirtals^ 
ihe  human  roind^ouia'be'brdtigbt  toth^ 
end'  of  all  po^ible  aroirsenient;  artd  thb 
pountrj  deprived  of  the  serrices  of  »  te- 
iidehi'  genfry.  Fox-hunting  mipplres  « 
ready  resoiitce,  with  this  mcrtt,  ihat  it  is 
more  social,  and  aflfords  oiit  of  the  same 
animal  suffering  an  itffiDlhely  greater 
quantify  of  human  enjoyiit^nt.  It  is  iliffl- 
cult  to  \^eigh  the  misery  of  the  poor 
against  the  eujoymertts  of  the  t\x^  5  b«t 
if  the  particular  sport  of  partridg*  sboot- 
'fng  cannot  be  preserved,  except  at  the  exv 
pence  of  l,^0Ocotnmtttds  ^  ye«r,  h  is 
not  impious  to  wish  that  shooters  were 
driven  to  change  ihefr  mode  of  amuse- 
ment. Whist  is  perhaps  as  intense*  sotiree 
tif  delight,  to  as  great  a  number,  aS  par- 
tridge shooting;  but  if  it  were  the  cstrse 
of  1,200  cemipittals  a  year,  itfrottMftOt 
be  too  much  to  entreat  the  profesaofB  tuf 
1t  to  play  quadrille.  '  ' 

There  are  tvro  argoiftents  which  are 
perhaps  vcorth  noiicing.  They  tvere 
brought  fon«^ard  distinctly  on  some  ftjir- 
Iner  occasioti,  by  Mr.  Lockhart  (tile 
member  for  Oxford),  and  they  'seem-  to 
*,iave  been  referred  to  by  sotiie  irti6  took 
part  in  the  last  debate.  l!  is  urged,  that 
there  is  no  end  to  the  concessions  to  law- 
"less  people,  if  the  numeronsness  of  those 
%ho  violate  the  lavr  bo  made  a  reason  for 
lis  alteration ;  that  the  Game  Laws  ate-not 
the  cause  of  crime,  but  its  particular 
cutlet  at  present,  the  stoppage  of  whitih 
would  only  drive  offenders  to  some  other 

'berime. 

We  demur  to  the  principle  of  morality, 

Involved  In  the  first  df  these  ot^tions ; 

und  we  must  deny  that  the  fatt  alleged, 

is  in  aiiy  way  warranted  by  experience. 

The  principle  i?,  that  because  violators 

^f  the  law   are    entirely   unworthy    of 

eympathy,  that   their  sufferings   ave  tiot 

•'to  be  taken  into  the  estimate  of  ita  efikfts. 

Vpon  this  principle  no  law  would  be  bad, 

for  the  miseries  its    penalties  prbduced 

would  count  for  noihijig.    Ofifendcrs  are 

devils,  whom  the  law  creates  t«f  subject 

'  in  any  number  to  any  degree  of  torment.; 


^t  pate  sfttmld  W  ftmam:  Tffis  w 
happily  4ll6>  doetritae  tipori  'Mkh  4bft>rM^ 
lned.#ofkl  agir^e  iftnt  the  'Hyr  CNigfit  t6' 
be  fottnded,  SMd  imm^se  as  thi>  ivforaraiid' 
HneNeei^l^iifilmmce  i#%MweeH'^a(fiih«v 
and  poachevs,  we  nni0t'tafcv9»id  mirafct-' 
cotmt  the  gfoanft  «f 'tlw 'OnrimwcNM 
the  gladness  of -the  dthvr.  * 

We  likeny,  tob,  that  •expeMiiei*  •war- 
re  nta  us  in  concluiliiig,  thm  thefia  is  < 
certain  qaanlity  of  the  i»Mter^  crime  M 
theworldwbidiimistfind-a'veiif  in  etquil 
quantities,  whatever  fttaf  %e  tlie  state  (4* 
tniB  law.  Okie  crirtMfr  is  not  the'sabiiAnKe 
for,  tt  IS  tfftetaer *  the* catsd'of  anotlM^: 
Them  are'  many  <!rtibes,  fbdeed;  vhidi 
arise  out  of  ^e  Imiimalfh^f  iw  ma^  «f  thtt 
people.  Thereareoth^rs  winch  are  f^Hy 
eteated  by  tli^  laws.*  Bueb  are  lb»  cHmes 
connected  with  simiggtbig;'  such  «yia  tba 
crimes  connected  i^m  tbe  sfippiy-of  g^mm 
to  those  tfbo  bylaw  are  not^alfowedib 
have  it,  v^to  by  easlona  are  obliged  "t^ 
have  it,  unA*  wlw  do  get  it  i^iibovt  ab«iAe 
or  litint.  Now  the  Game*|jawa  ai>e  seen* 
listrly  clAeiifelsd  ao  tfiiticis  pebpi^kM  the 
career  of  crime*  In  the  first  place,  iba 
game  is  taken  e«it  of -Aa  tendir  c^  its 
iiattnral'protectOri;-aBd  the  w^feole  opttanMi 
«f  #ocie<y  is  set  against  dbedteaee  totfifc 
law.  In  such  "a  stbta  of  moral  ibeKnr, 
flie  panalties  are  tdo  nnfreqietftly  je»i<3, 
tt>  ^operate  as  a  powerful  "check,  uM-  Mtt 
perhaps,  on  that  account,  made'  sevevW 
enough,  where  they  4kU,  to  destroy  ihe 
fortune  of  tlte  poor  man,  or  tomaftehhia 
the  inmate  of  a  gaol,  flext,  wjien  he 
is  thus  far  disgracad,  tile'  ^emsnd  for 
game,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
it  by  the  proprietors;  offering  bim  «he 
means  of  •subsiaim^  by  the  eootiiMed 
violation  of  the  law,  and  last  of  all,  the 
manner  in  which  this  illegal  trade  la  par* 
8ued>— *in  the  night  by  bateds  of  amuNl 
men,>-^prepates  htm  for  the  commimon  of 
other  Climes.  l*he  pentelties  wbicb  -are 
inflicted  for  the  le$^r  viobrtion  of  tba 
game  laws  are  the  ballotmg,  by  whscb 
the  conscripts  lire  supplied  for  the  regular 
soldiery  tn  ^fyoachen.  l*tiis  we  aboold 
expert  Ho  be  the  fact,  And  there  is  abuii* 
dant' evident^  10  prove,  that  fhere  «re 
many  persi>ha^ho  angage  in  the  tiada 


Wp  contend,  however,  that  it  is  only  by  -  -of  poaebing,  who  -never  vroarM*  bare 


'the  compariBOU  of  good  and  evil  tliait  a 


•estimate  Ihesuttsring  of  the  ollhndermust 
ekiter,  as  a  part  of  the  stma  ;  that  it  n% 
only  for  the  •sake  of  .a  greater  pleasure 


•gB§ed  .in  any  <if   the   ordinary  crbnoa 


law  Can  be  judged  of,  and  that  into  this'  against  property:    In  the  ewiencetaheii 


before  the  Committe>e  of  the  Home  of 
CommonH  in  1 8^3,  a  detail  was  gives  of 
tbe^detectjoo  of  two  gangs  of  pnarhws  «t' 


1Mb  .n»td«qi««l«  U«dj  .X)f  tiMM,  Mfr 


1  Eaoflbt  witb,  ud  b«ai*a  w 
waly  Locd  Uo««'»  kseper.  In  bo4fa 
UwM'UMtr'peopieaiuch  kbowUw  thisT- 

farmerB,  Bbopkesperij  na,  ■Uornejr,  er 
4(UiMtiy'«:ol«ck,  It  iiuty  be  uid,  that 
4*«D  M  ation^  amy  Im  ■emmnU'  a 
tliier.  But  ibora  M9  Wfm  vilUgw  of 
paOf  lavosMrs.  In  goe  of  Uiew  cata*, 
Kcprdiiw' to  iba  fMlunoay  of  tba  |Kili(w 
•fRceij  fiiiboft,  wbA  appn^nded  the 
ai«iHlera,4lte.wluila  of  ^ua  ntlage  fnm 
.wfak^ti  tb^  fWan.  taken,  mn  iKiaetaws. 
ll  needa.lutle  rsMmuifg  to.jprvf^  tba^to 
fitoiuai  sucb  jihaoomaDa,  eitbar  tha  law 
mutt-  be  bod,  «  tbe  ifioral  aduc^tiMi  of 
tiwQeopte,deteBUibl&,  ,, 

WaabaUsay  .a  U»r.  ytotit  oa  tlia  bill 

.propoted  for  tbs  dwiaraijOD  «f  liw  la.w 

.QtitheaiibjccVof^priiiftgwm  aadoftbe 
act  nhjcdi  pafsed  to  maks  tba  atealiog  «f 
gt|»«iag  [H»dfce  feloap 
:.  Ilw  practice  of  aaViog  spqaM*"^ 
other  engiiwa,  cttWolated  to  iMiet  iojary 
on  ttespawwra,  aeamk  to  liaT»  ansan 
of  ,tti«  atata  of  the  kw  ^hieb  dfoiad  to 
poking,  producs  apy  otber  proletition 
Iban  Uiat  wbich  waa  to  be  found  in  aa  ac- 
tiop  of  .iretifkaBS.  Aatba  law  alood  b«- 
forethe  IfBi.Kaxoa,  to  takeaway  wiod- 
talla  from  under  mi  applatrea  waa  (ahtof, 
but  to  atrip  ifae  tree  iHwlf  of  all  its  fmit 
3vaa  raerely  a  treapasi.  No  matter  witbin 
vhatMrt  of  ipclonire,  no  matter  at  what 
(spenae  fruit  w  Tag^jdila  migbi  be  pro- 

.  4uced,  lo  tbey  were  not  MTered,  tfaey  wore 
jifaiLfif  the£KehaLd,and  tba  taking tnny 

ijt.pnrt  of  a.ftaebold  Kaa  a  tmpaaa  only, 
Tile  trcfpaaaen,  however,  who  ware  in 
jtba  habit  of  lakiDg  Ubartiea  witb  ihair 
neighbours' «ppletise8  and  cabbigai,  wer« 
generally  people  whom  a  homely  proverb 
declares  that ii  is  uuwise  to  lue*.  Itwat 
aataral  eoougb,  therefore,  for  gardeners 
and  others  to  wiih  lo  cbange  their  reli 
tisn    toward!  pereoua  wbo  wojild  be  i 

.  little  dangerous  as  plaintifi,  as  they 
WQiiid  be  uuprafilable  as  defaiidaBts. 
This  led  to  ihejvactice  of  seliii^  ^pi^ug- 
guns  sad  other  engioea  of  iba  »ame  sort 


;  ^  Thiiiru  the  ■tatti  ctthtiaM  iMdmeika  a«t. 
W;l^«h  prmidei  a  BUDlniarj  Jwnc^iT  (iff  wilful 
.  tnypau,  b^  authorUinj  a  nagWlrale  tn  dinct 
as;  ODc  guiltjr  of  wtlful  Ues^uii  to  mnke  repiL 
-faUoD'fiiiAeiJaiiiago  daoe,  under  pain  df  impii 


-    m 

:Tl(nifo>  J*  iJ(kubl„however, 
it  arow,  out,  of  a  tiefi^t  'of 


du^ihoari 

tba  law, . that  ibe  use. of  these  _-.„ _ 

i|iaieiu^iwtiSabJe.  Ifbjrlhe  law  wTuct^' 
enabled  <tl^.  planter  of  .B:CabbBge  to  cal( 
bimaelf  .the  owner  thereaf,  the  sleaJer,  of 
tba  Atme  ffef^able  Was  o)ily  u>  be/a^ 
sailed  bya  civil  actjop,  Uiero  was  nbl'  1^ 
sligbteat  juififica'Jpa  fei  layiug  a  ira!n  lo 
ahopt  Ike  «hould-be  defendant  id  (he  pbi- 
teuon,  m  ta  laeerate  .(be  calves  of  bii 
Mgs.  Tfaera  was  this  mitigation,  boW- 
•ni^  UL  tba  case  of  gardL-ns,  that  tba 
iyrii)g'9fp8  eftnld  acaicely  ever  luke  ef- 
fect, exo(9tt-u|MM  the  peraons  for  whona 
thejr  went  im«f>ded.  Game  prmerveri, 
bowewr,  .who  think  jev^rf.  ihing  lawful, 
and  who  bad  not  ibe.wiqe  pretenccf  as 
the  poesawara  of  giideDS,  si  nee  iheir  pro> 
parly  waa  protected  by  all  sorU  of  ad^ 
quale  and  over-adeqwte^.  and  summqly 
and  anticipative  peiaalliee,  took  to  ib^ 
setting  of  .these  ep^ea'  in  places  wbera 
tbra  were  Jikely  to  ihoot  their  labouren 
and  aerraDtSt  and  friends,,  and  children, 
and  iomcent  itangers,  af  »ell  as  iboee 
wbo  deserved  sbooung  i^  the  first  and 
•aooitd  degtee ;  tbemselres  and  the  poacU- 
ash  .It  ia  ,obwloba<  tbal.if  en  esquire  has 
no  right  lo  aav,.  "  I  will  a'lioot  liie  first 
"  trefyasserwbowalksuptlLispaih."ha  U 
just  as Jitile  jnstified  in  saying,  "  I  will 
**  shoot  the  firat  raaa  who  ,  walks  up  tbU 
'*  jnaA  without  inquiring  wb^nlier  he  is  a 
".  tra^asaar  ornoL"  If  ilbp  udla#ful(o 
act  upon  ekber  of  these  RsolutioaB  in  bis 
proper  peiaott-><>f  whick  we  preauma 
nooaa  doubta—nve  can  see  no  other  dn^ 
fiatence  in  the  nse  of  the  »)ricig<guo,  ex- 
cept indeed  that  in  want  oTdiacrtmlhating 
pover.it'ia  anpeEiOT  to  aay  esquire.  ^ 

When  ibe  bill  declaring  it  unlawful  to 
set  apriog-^uiM,  except  .in  enclosed  gar- 
dans  'Or  orchards,  was  brought  luio  (oa 
House  of  Lords  by,  Lord  SuSald,  ifae 
Duke  of  Wellington  proposed  to  oout  toe 
ezcaptioaa,  and  on  being  called  upon  io 
ea:plaia  his  motixe  for  auch  a  propbs;^, 
adjnitted  that  bis  oEiiect  w>s  to,de(spt 
ihebillaltogelbecl-.  '     '    , 

Thisin«a[>uTre,jMwerer,  indticed  Lord 
Nuffield  to  inlioduca  a  iiiU  lb  make  the 
stealing  oC  .unserared  produce 'falany, 
ibat  is  to  say,,  puniibsble  in  )he  mum 
wAy-as  the.  Bteiiliiigcf  sevefed  produ^qa. 
This  ,biU  passed  through  both  Iiousai 
withotit  any  oppoaition  or  remark,  tbou$o 
tt^e  bill    which    prohibited    tbe    Sefpng 

t  Jut*,  pp.  554,  SM;-"'    ■" 


was  los(  ^  the  jDoniii;HWi8  l^y.  n  id/i^ 

*''The  .numerous.  eptiyicUpnc^  vmiex  tb^ 
new,  F^ony  Act  baTQ  turned  pybljp  at* 
l^ntion  to  that  measure*  Nptbmg  seeuui^ 
qn  ffBUfifsi  priDciples,  mora  roaaonable 
tb^p  that  the  stealing'  of  «d  appia  grow* 
iiig  OD  a.tre8  ahonld  be  pffced  in  ibejaow 
scale,  of  crime  a»  the  slealiog  of  au  apple 
Ij^ing  under  a  tree.  The  distinction  which 
made  the. one  a  felony^tbe, other  &  trespass 
Was  technical,  and  in  the  Kigbest  Aegr^B 
absurd.  Upon  the  same  principle  ttbi^t 
the  taking  away  any  part  of  a  freehold  ia 
pot  felony  b|it  trespass)  tbe  roan  who 
clandestinely  took  the  whole  of  tbe  lead 
otTtUe  roof  pf  ^notber^s  bouse  could  (or*, 
merly.*  1)e  prosecuted^  if  be  were  disr 
covered,  only  by  actioQU.  aa  for  a  ciyi}  in* 
jury  ;  tbough  if,  instead  of  tbe i^ooFit^vsIf, 
he,  too)(  any  trifling  article  qf  property 
lying  upon  it,  be  would  have  been  pu- 
nisbable  as  a  iVief.  .  And  even  now^ 
tbougb  to  steal,  a  key  out  of  a  4o!or  is  a 
clear  ftf ony,  we  doubt  wbetber  to  steal 
ihe^dppr^  ita  .binges  be  any  oiKmce. 
^uf^  In  aiaking  f^  new  class  of  offences^ 
some 'pains  should  have  been  taken  in  ap- 
portipning  tbe  punishment,  so  that  public 
opinion  should  not  revolt  at  the  apptica; 
tion  of  it,  Thura  ^ro  many  caaes  ii^ 
wnicli  thefts  jn  gardens  and  orcl^ards  an; 

boyish  {roIiQiB,>and 'would  bp,  .according  ip 
the  prevailing  ^opinioui  far  top  severely 
puuisbed  by  tue  incf e  committal  for  tri^L 
lit  may  be  said,  that  public  opi|iiQn  in  tbi^ 
respect  ought  to  becbanged  $.but  .thid 
•c)ian^  is^  Hot  likely  to  b^  effected  hf  a 
l|iiir,  the  execution  of  which  would  bring 

Sore  bdiuiQ  on  tbe  prosecutor  .than  on 
e  de)in<|uent.  Under  tbe  Freodi  cpd^ 
\%q  stealing  of  ffuil^  ^or  .ibe  J^uip)^  cjf 
eating  it  on  the.  spot  Is*  punishable j  onl)^ 
bjr  a  fine  jof  a  i^w  frames ;  and  tb^  p^-^ 
iisbmeot  if  <juite  «iifficient.,,  SwA.pror* 
irisioo  of  ..this,  kind  abpuld  have  been  inr. 
|roduced  into X>pr|i_§uffieId'4.J)iU^.  andi^ 
perbapst  in .  «iir.  flsaea  where  ite  rptppff^, 
Stolen  .h  of  smatlyafue^  a  finf^  pi^Ne  tc^ 
Ipy '  owner  upoii  .auinmary  v  conricti^Q^ 
THQii\ji  be  muck  more  likely  ^  be  in^^ 
ed|  and^  tbenefore,  idore  effectual,  ihao^i^ 
severci;  punishment*  .  Ot.all  tbeiaataif^ 
<)f  ^dispfopprtioa  befwefa  bffipoaa  afii| 

{M^naTti^.npne  are^o  injpribi^ia  to  tfii^  djiip 

— '-^-^ ^'  ■  *  '  ■ . 

iihri«Bijeaa/iaad#>cwilil«al'ii^  sliuwiii  U  m 


lamage 


ytemB. 


^^ ••»••'•  •€•#••      JWMtmm  «J^M^«#   «i^B«»a  m        » 

,     .  •    .  .    ■•    ,    ■   >  oi   L***  ■*** 

eiiecution  of  4ie  law  at  tboe^ii^k  wtidd 
ir^ammng  puaialimeotfl  ara  dWi<inai< 
agaii^t  pemm  habitual^  mt^idmni  m 
scarcely  crinunaL .  Tbe  nofiapiihiity^C 
tbe  meaaure  is  therebre  not  to  pa  w9o4«fw 
f4  at*  though^  with  sli|^t  modifio^ciMib 
it,  might  hava  been  both  popular  wpA 
useful. 

But  the  9ck  Wu^  almoet  #T«y  fiaaal 
law  that  baa  mulled  from  tha  44eiillpcfi 
and  unaystematic  kigielationo^tbe  baiaam 
of  the  atattita  book^  while  it  If  doa  andiaT 
criminating,  is  nol.  eqmfrtkfmi^^,  Tb» 
proper  remedy  for  the  4aAi|PlwOr  the  laff 
wo^ld  have  beta  to.bat^iakm.awfjuas 
far  as  the  crime  of  >rp90jr  yaa^ynaafi^ 
ed»  tba,i|h0ur.d' 4^ilUactioii,,^,ra^  apA 
personaJ, .  not  Qidy4qi|,Miada(gTo«i«^ 
prodbuce^  hut  ji,  it  oq^a^naii  ^e«e0|  oilw( 
species  of  prqperty  .th^  is  UaUa  .^  ^ 
thas|ibjec^,af  4qir^4atiao.  '.    ,  , 

,  But  whatetet  «rff.  the  4aMf.  >•  Ihia^ 
act,  it'  takes  fkway  tUmfmifp^^mm  .f^m 
the  toleration  of  4pim;g«iis^  ^TOiW^poiI 
say  their  law/uUe^^Tocaipiow^  BP^««n 
cepuag  the  ju^g^,  ^aeeiqa  HKjkmv^  vrh^ 
ther  they  hav^.been  Iftwful  oc  19^  . 

The  J?<jectipir  of  tbe.bill  fQfv«itilii« 
law  on  ttiip  subject  afforda  •  a^fi^ar 
^mple  q[  the  feelings;  of  tha^  m^a^.^ 
the  Legislatuae  on  uu^rawbytct.of.jBfi*^ 
prudence.  Though  the  law.  ^9^  tl^Ut 
is  ootonouaIydoiitTOuU-^t)u)lii^|be^ 

bavft  deliverfd,,rop|(icMQSO|yQiMil . 
and   though,  th^  ,.cifci)ms^LHiq(||,, 

brought  under  thfi  .wnwi»r9f^#*N^,. 

y^  Ih^  Hons^of  Cpi|ui[Kina.n^f[fqipi  ill 

state, of  unceftaipty^ft  l^d^ftiy^JIti^^ 

Uuon  on.the  wbjfci,,  fi^\hil^^hm^ 

may  bo  pooatde^fd^a  dadarnlofy  .^f^jiy 

passed  throiigh  ^L^Oiha  pCJ^adinPMIa 

which,  bezels,  ibnoipg  ai»^i.«r,:^t)». 

gi.slature,.  js.thi^  ha^^^9M<ftAf99^ 

m  ppinion  of..the^teal judioul  -bpdf, 

ol  t\e  kpgdom.  'u{  i\^  gi'VL^j^iKNiajil; 

^e.  intejpttlaiipA^pf  lyh^i^JairKiiiMieit^i 

Hansft  ^f  C^pionh.n^af^fJhiiJififqpevi. 

tatipp  wuhotii  FPBQiM)gb«»rj|K|fc|p^ 


"?-     •- 


Ton  ^MtiBtfiiowtetlMr  4l<.to  *iMt 
aafeitD^«atafat#  UJe^UMlartaM,  feaa 

aiMaady  4ecUid  bf  tha  LflgUlam^.^  Tkar 
halre'beeiidedan!daiiafih|r«f*^lbe  A 


ojengROR 

ceded  Ip  other  dfraenters*     An  end  has 

tiMi'f  ^  ^  ^^f*  ^^'<^  excf u9ioa  from  the 
faem^fit^  of  the  Tolef^tion  Act.'  But  the 
IkfdirM^t  istctoiion  etill  bperates,  mod  rea- 
d^rff  their  toldi^itoo  incomplete.  They 
iriay  wbrthip  God  according  to  the  dic- 
4itei  Iff  their  cdiMclende$;  but  6A  one  of 
ihe  mb«c  important  and  iHtereating  ocea- 
fliona  which  human  life  pmeiita,  they 
AtaMt'  also  worthtp;  or'  seMi  tcf  wbrahip 
8bd,  i&  jt  manlier  inconsistent  with  those 
dictate.  R^lt^iotis  (tberty  is  not  lead 
violated  by  theenforeementof  Tfinitariafiy 
than  it  would  t)e  by  the  ptobtbitioki  of 
Veitariaa  WoTi^hip. 

'  it:  is  getierarllf  thought  desirtible  that 
ee^tm  religidts^bservadce  sllodld  sotenl- 
Aim  an  ^'eMrariee  iipon'  the  matrimonial 
Mt^.  Tiy  t)^  ihe  unitatt^ns  do  not  o\^ 
jM!.  Btft  t?hittever  gtiod  eflfecta  are  eon- 
tempted  in  *B  nefigtdas  eeremon^  mui^ 
be  contingent  on  tne  conW^tfon  of  the 
^(ic^  Who  peirform  that  deremotiy.  The 
ilrebibeti»  of  ithe  Chm-ch  of  England,  and 
49\itk  ''fhdiib  tifstenters  wbd  '  agree  with 
tbemi'  IH  MiiifHei,  may  be  tUncH  edified 
bf 'Th^'s^Vicb  a«  H  novV^indSsl  9at  a 
compulsory  asseqt  to  proportions  which 
Ay^dS^beiltifv'(<d,  product  tib' edification. 
Hh^itk  act  of  hypdcr}$y,.  and  depraved 
^  th6ral*9ense;  or  it  engender^  irriU|tioh 
and  ie^ds  to  brawling.  The  hons^  of 
|lrbyer  becdmes  the  areata  of  theological 
iMflMtt,  and  moral  utility  is  the  last  re- 
edit'^hit^h  eitii  he  anticipated  under  such 
CffiahngliLate^, '  If  any  force  can  be' added 
td'thtf  trblfghtibn  bf  the  matrimonial  con- 
t»fact,<if  ptibKc  gdod  of  ariy  Vnd  ctfn  bd 
plMtked  by  avs^ockitrtrg'  religious  si&nc- 
lAMri  Hrith'iAitft  contract^  they  mu^i  at  Te&sl 
b»^-the(imnctfonaof  a  re1igi6n' wMch'the 
fynndnti  corttraeting  bold  in  reverence. 
'  *^he'prehites  of  the  dhurdi  of  England 
ati^«atruJto^ed  to  speak  of  marjiage  as  a 
cMWh^  instltttUon ;  bat  the  law  has  recog- 
iiteM  it  mcrrefy  aa  a  civil  contract.'  Dur- 
m|^tlM^^ptt)titotorate,  parties  proposibg  to 
mih^V'present^themseWes,  not  to  the 
<^r)t^tnan,  but  to. the  magistrate.  They 
werei  content  with  the  bi^nedfclion  of  a 
joBtice  of  the  peace  ;.  apdt  aft^r  the  resto- 
ration, these  unions  were  declared  to  be 
as  %f\iA^  ^ .  if.  ^ff  ^fd  l^efp-jee I9br4)ed 
aeoordiog  to  the.  estajbdi^hed. ritual,  ^lack* 
atoue  siiy^Vjtpre^siy/that'  ^  biir  law  con« 

••  f^  %m4v^  <KM»U«^"-.  Butv^asBotnihg 
1^^  lit  :i|^,^  diyiiejiiaihillite^<tei|^i^ 
aiXf^a.  aw^iwiy  MM0t.<toK«pleftddd.M 


Ijte  dieectioQs  exist  on  that  subj^t^,  either 
in  the  laws  ;of  Mosea  or  the  pf^cepts  ex 
Chrietiiinily.  The  divinity  of  the'  insti- 
tution cannot  be  plainer  than  ^that'ithe 
mode  of  its  celebration  was  altogether 
left  to  the  choice  and  consciences  o^ln? 
dividuals.  This  freedooa  was  only  ter- 
minated by  the  uaurpa^ons  of  tlie  Romish 
hierarchy;  and  Pdpe  Innocent  III. 
about  tluscommeacement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  (he  first  who  ordained  th^ 
celebration  of  marriage  in  the  church. 
The  utmost,  therefore,  for  which  any 
Protestant  eci^lesiastlc  can '  consistently 
contend  is^  that  some  religious  cereroon|( 
is  essential  to  the  marriage  union ;  pot 
(fiat  the  ceremony  adopted  by  his  church 
is  sb.  His  authorities  go  no  turtiier.  Wlie- 
ther  thut  ceremony,  should  be  im|¥>9ed  Is 
a  question  of  eicpediency,  not  gf  con- 
science,  and^  i^nust  be  decided  on  iha 
ground  6f  pubUc  utility.  '  •  '       j 

•  On  this  gfoiind.  It  Is  not  dMBcutt  to  dia^ 
po^  of  the  objeofioDS  which  were  urgeil 
against '  the  Unitarian  Dissenters*  M^rr! 
riage  bill,  und  Vfhich  ultimatelj^,  occa^ 
doned  Ita  rejection.  <v 

The  most  important  oljeclion  is,  ^haj 
the  bill  would  revive  (liose  facilities, for 
et!bct!ng  clandestine  marriages,  to  destroy 
which  was' the  great  object  oF  Lord. Har£ 
wlcke's  act.  This  '  objection  ,seen)is  to 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  applicaiitai 
and  was  predad^  by  .the'  first  mt^asure 
introduced  on  their  oehatf  by  ftfr,  W, 
Sfmith,  in  the  session  of  181^.  ,  The  ptan 
then  proposed  was,  that  on  the  produof 
tioo  of  &  written  declaration  that  the  pait^ 
ties  W9re  Unitarian  Diteenters,  the  cleigyl 
main  should  omit  that  pordon  of  the  ser« 
ritt  in  which  an  act  of  Trinitarian  wor- 
ship is  performed.  This  single  alteratioji 
wotdd  have  satisfied  tbi^  petitioners.  It 
vvoutd  have  left  all  things  else  connected 
whh  the  subject^  by  law  of  custom,  pre? 
cisely  as  they  now  are.  Buf  it  Was  found  to 
b^  00  offensivje  to  th^  cletgy^  that  the  plan 
Was  abandoned.  ,  According  to  the  present 
brll,  the  marriage  Wns  to  do  tolemnued 
iti  the  Unitarian  chapd,  but  all  tjieexidtinj^ 
illations  of  prevention  and'  Secority,^ 
the  mode  of  bbtidning  If  censes,  the^i^6^ 
damatidn  of  bamis,  and't&e  record  In  tti6 
patochikl  re^et'i(the' clergyman'^ 'of  ttie 
paHMi  fiavjn^^{>ndvipus  notice  of^  tfi^  so^ 
Mti^i>aiStrn,  and' the  parties  attefi'dli^  6& 
^'*  same 'day;  with  a  certificiKe  oFiis 
biiftQgja^ett  |(liM^)  iW^.lQ  VffWTvwL 
im  444ilioiMl  iiirocftUlaeft^  at:  wa^  proMi 
ed,  that  the  chapel  should  haveT^MM^e^ 


^iRifiy :.  ihar  »t  ^^oula  be  «peciarlk  register- 

ed.fbr  in|B  celepr«tiOA,of  marnages^;  tlutt 

'ncl^^e;of.Ba€b  registration  sboald  be  placed 

m  aom^^coQsalcupiis  part  of  the  lAterior ; 

'ftiai  tibe  nuTDOer  of  chapels. to  lie. so  regis- 

'Vered,'«jEioutd  he  Utpited  tQ  six,  within  the 

*6ilt8  of  mortality  c  two  in  each  of  4he 

following  towris^  BpsfoU  LiverpQo)^  Man- 

Icbester^  Birmingham,  and  Leeds;  bnein 

y^ry  other  city  and  market  town;  and 

;t'^at  in  no  other  p^rt  of  England  or  Wales, 

should  ^here  ber  any  chapel  entided  to  re- 

f;ri9tratiQi|  within  sik  miles-  of  anv  other 

^previovisfy^  r^atered  ;  that  the  Minister 

should  aiso  be  specially  registered  in  the 

jij^lesiaspc^l  Co^rt;   that  the  perform- 

an'cj^  of  marriage  by  any  minister  bo«  da- 

I^^^Ualified,  or  Bot  according  to  the  pro- 

jvisions  of  the  c^ct,  should  be  felony  ;  and 

Qjat  «ll  marriagejs'  celebrated  without  |i- 

f*  nee,  or  publication  of  banm,  or  m  an  ii'i^ 
^>tiQr.ea  chapel,  should  be  nail  and  Toid. 
was  aia0  proyidedf  tbat^  in  giving  nor 
^tnce'to  the  clergyman  of  the  intended  mac^ 
nagp,  ^he,s]|me  fees  should,  be  piAd  to 
jjiio?^  as  are  at  present  paid  for  Actuaitf  so^ 
JeiTlnizing  ft ;  ^im  securing  t^*  the  £6ta- 
^H^hed  Churchy  urn toudtedTall  that  it  now 
jgiqssema  ^f  power  and  eteoinmeo^ 
^ ,,  tj$  seem^  bowever,  difficult  to  concert  a 
A<;beme  which  will  not  ba  enoonnterad  by 
0p;^e'sqfuplea  on  behalf  of  the  Clerg]% 
Ijw^  allied  that  they  coukl  i|o(,  coof 
^yp^tibasly^  become  regiitram  of  mar- 
VfiiBfM  celebrated  ia  chapels  at  Once  Die* 
v^nting.aod  Unitarians  The  petitionefB 
bai^  to  meet  tbia  difficulty,  on  their  next 
4n>lica^*9Q9  by  >he  MabliAhmeBt  of  spme 
oB^ce  of  nigistration  of  their  own. 

Another  oUection  urged  by  Mr»Pe^|y 
WaSy  **  that  if  every  man  in  secinty  weiv 
**  allowed  to  select  i^e  individual  by 
'^  whom  he  should  be  married,  the  mar- 
^  Kage  row  would  not  be  observed  widi 
^  that  sanctity  with  which  it  was  at  ptm- 
**  aentV  Yet  D'i9ma\an  ave  in  full  pos- 
eenioi^  of  thia  riight  both  in  IreUiid  jind 
Scotland ;  and  while  the  average  of  ma* 
tfimonial  morality  ia  not  belofr  that^  of 
Sngland  in  the  one  country,  in  the  other 
k  ia  gMtraUy  allimed  lo-  be  soperior. 
The  Unilarraaa  must  have  very  smgtitar 
ootTOBS  of  obligation,  iftliey  can  be  made 
Id  (eel  more  deeply  the  sanctity  of  a  vow, 
by  beng  compelM  to  take  it  in  aameti 

to  which  they  aicribe  no  aittfibuiaof  DS* 
vinity. 

'    Mr.  Peel  seemed  to  think  too,  that 

•  JlnU.p.S65. 


there  had'  been  forty  of  Hfty  years  df 
silent  acqui^seeooe  OD  (N  past  of  iKa 
Unitarians,  and'  that  diey  ha4  no  moiv 
mason  to  eomillaia,  thiaAer  Proteaiaiit 
dissenters.  With  respect  to  thesnppoasd 
acquiescence,  so  long  aa  the  penal  alii- 
tat^d  against  denying  the  doctrine  of  iht 
Trinity  remained  in  force,  it  is  olmona; 
that  no  application  for  fdief  from  a  Tri- 
nitarian ceremony,  could  have  been  en- 
tertained by  the  legislature  ;  and  it  was  not 
lilcely  that  such  an  application  abonld  he 
made,  which  of  itself  would  have  beeaa 
confession  sufficient  to  snbjecttheapplicaiia 
to  a  penalty.  These  penalties  were  aoa 
abolished  .  till  the  year  1813;  in  1814. 
the  Unitariads  protesteif  in  thachwcbes; 
in  1816,  or  1817,  they  petitioaed  tbo 
legislature  for'  rdlief ;  and  in  1819,  Mc 
WiHfam  Smitb  introduced  a  bill,  whicis 
had  it  passed,  would  have  removed  tUm 
grievance.  With  respect  td  the  otber 
Protestant  dissenteiB,  they  are  all  Tiin* 
'tariaaa^  and  as  sach,  feel  no  iipiinMon 
to  tlie  marriage  ceremony  of  die  Chaidi 
of  England  ;  or  ee^  little  aa^not  to  hav* 
esteemed  it  worth  whi)e  to  enga|^'io  mmj 
contest  on  the  sul^ect  wirii  the  rnrUnni 
tical  tburts ;  fot  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  Lord  C.  J.  Holt  seems  tobavw  Irid 
their  marriages  ralid,  and  at  tSe  pfwcnt 
day,  the  marriages'  of  Jews  and  Qnalofa 
stand  on  no  surer  foundatiotl.  The  mmg* 
riages  of  pei)Boas  belonging  to^  those  secta» 
are  indeed  exempted  from  the;  repileticMM 

Brescribed  by  Lord  Bardwic|eV  fft  ^. 
lut  thn  exception  does  no4.)^  iteelf 
legalize  them;  it  ouly^  cofinrned  tba 
validity  whidb  they  previoiulf  mamedy 
which  differed  in  nothing  (qmh  CbdU  ef 
marriage^  of  other  non*confaraBtsta. 

But  it  has  been  urged,  that  if  ike  vf 
bers  of  this  sect  be  allowed  to  JOMItt  is 
their  own  way,  so  also  must  the  meeiliMi 
of  aU  other  sects.  The  argmaeet  aieene^ 
that  the  cases  are  siailiff,  and  ijbai  Ae 
coosequeoc^  would  be  an  ev&  Nov 
the  cases  are  not  similar.  The  diSBew^et 
has  been  already  pointed  out  Oikcr 
sects  i^ee  with  toe  establishmeet  m  im 
Trinitarian  •  faith«  They  cae  join  m  ib 
worship;  theUnitariae  aannoc:  IheM^ 
chief  of  his  being  allowed  to  adopa  a 
form  mone  aooerdani  with  his 
undef  precantlona  sinular  to  thoaa 


xl  m  the  preaeet  caae^ 
diseoverad,  and  oiu^ 


those  Who  msiha  the  o8jeetiottl ' 


t  i6Geo.U. 
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u  QuarmntiM  Lmm. 

'Trb  hicoiiTenience    occasioned  by    the 

toerstion  of  the  Quaradtifie  laws,  has  prp- 

Mcraced^  in  many  quarters/  a  demand  for 

«the  modification  or  revision  of  (hem ;  but 

'before  ire  can  determine  the  expediency 

of  any  considerabte  alteration  of  these 

*^ws,  we  ought  to  ascertain,  withprecision» 

whether  they  do  or  do  not  prevent  evils 

^farach  greater  in  amount  than  the  incon- 

Teniencies  they   occasion.     In  a  word, 

Hv^ether  (here  is  any  foundation  for  the 

iiptx^ioti  on  which  thefse'  laws  are  founded, 

that  the  Plague,  Typhous  fever,  and  cer- 

ti^o   odier  diseases,  are  propagated  by 

^cotetegioiL 

' .  Wh  may  state  briefly  then,  that  up 
to ,  a  comparatively  tecent  period,  the 
^yrevailing  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
tonti^on  wei«  nearly  as  follows,  vis.; 
Tfttf^  certain  diseases,  such  as  Plague, 
nfyphoiis  fever,  and  Scarktina,  as  weB  as 
9Bttdl*^Knc,  Measles,  Ho0ping-<:ough,  and 
knone.  dthertr,  are  conunUnicabie  by  con- 
tkct  Willi  ^e  diseased  natient, — by  the 
eflluWa  exhaled  from.  W  body, — and 
py  hn  Ikfcath  or  teliva:— -That  certain 
tld^ei,  particularly  of  woollen  or  cot- 
ton, if  long  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
cfr  contact,  with  the  patitet,  hate  the 
property  of  becommg  thereby  so'  af- 
f^fCted'  88  afterwards  to  cpmmunicate  th^ 
dSsi«fte  af  almost  any  distance  of  place  or 
tidie  \  ahd  that  by  this  mtens^  u  parti- 
ttAar,  the  Snmll<f>ox  and  Typhons  fever 
Ib4V<^  been  dissemixiatedp  intariouspaits  of 
nJe  gffobe,  by  European  ships,  the  crews  of 
which  had  no  such  disease  among  them: 
-^Tbat  the  activity  of  the  animal  poison, 
S^  'communicabU  hi  any  of  the  ways 
iibove-mentioned,  or  .fti  other  words,  the 
Aiiceptibility  of  tbci  hufftan  fVame  to  be 
aifecled  br  It,  varies  c^ontiiderably  in  dif- 
ftfefnt.jcdCdividiials,  and  at  different  times! 
Of  tl^^caiiaetf  of  these  variadon^  hothiiig 
b  kntiwn ;  but  it  has  Weeto  obseryed  that  in 
y^tain  states  of  die  atmosphere,  and  during 
icinrtaii^  w^ds,  the  pVogres9  6f  contagious 
Ai^easei  ia  checlte<C  if  not  ^together  sns- 
fteiided;  aa  in  cold  dry  weather  t—^hd  that 
in  certain  other  states  6f  the  atmo^ph^re^ 
lU  in  a  hot  and  hundd  teiiiperatore,  their 

rgiresB    ia  unusually .  rhpid  and  fttal: 
has   been   also  obsenwd;  that  these 
ibeaaeii  addom^  attack  tha  aan»^  peiison 


'twice :  wfiich  cirotimstance,  by^3i|kuif|llS|8g 
the  number  of  persons  liabfe  to  attacl^ 
and  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere^by  low* 
ermg  the  degress  of  8U8ceptibinty,--4iave 
been  thought  to  affbrd  a  sufficient  explai^i^ 
tion  of  the  occasionally  sudden  suspension 
or  cessation  of  these  contagious  diaease%; 
while  the  retention  of  the  infectious  matte^, 
or  fomites,  in  clodies  of  various  Ipnds,  and, 
the  transmission  of  the  disease  under  evenr. 
impediment  to  a  few  h%hly  susceptibfe. 
temperaments,  are  supposed  to  account  for 
their  periodical  reaippearance,  whenever 
the  state  o)*  the  atmosphere,  and  the  coof- 
bination  of  circumstances,  is  favourable  to 
its  diffusion. 

The  attention  of  the  medical  world,  an(i 
of  the  public  at  large,  has  hetn  lately 
drawn  to  a  renewed  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  received  doctrine  of  contagion,  as  Jt 
apph'es  to  certain  diseases  general)/  re- 
pnted  contagions,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  plague,  typhous  fever,  and  soa(- 
tafina.  T&  opinion  see fns  io  lis^ve  tikeh 
Ha  rise  in  America,  during  the  discuasions  » 
on  the  subject  of  the  yellow  fever,  *  mor^ 
parCicnIariy  those  respectiiig  its  contafi;i^(>il^. 
nature.  Dr.  Bayley,  of  New  Yo^lc,  m  hl> 
account  of  the  yellow  fever,  prevalent  hi 
that  city  in  1795,  mamtalneii  that  it  wA 
not  contagious,  and  extended  the  siim^ 
theorjr  to  other  epidemics.  The  same  doc- 
trine #as  afterwards  adopted  and  iBuf^ 
trated  kj  Dr.  MiUar^,  and  other  Americai^ 
physioiana.  In  this  countiy,  its  chief 
advocates  have  been  Dr.  Adaqis-j-  and  Dr. 
Maclean!.  We  shall  proceed  to  ^ve  the 
outline  of  their  theory,  and  of  the  argn- 
aieitts  they  have  advanced  in  its  snppot f. 

In  order  to  understand  this  theory,  ft  ia 
necessaiy  to  keep  in  view  the  distinctions 
»n  which  they  found  it;  and  the  mean'* 
big  they  haveaffixed  to  certain  terms. 

They  begin  by  dividing  doeaaea  into 
Ihree  classes ;  namely,  contagious,  epide- 
mic, and  aporadtc  disease  \,  ^ 

To  the  irtrt  division,  or  that  of  conta- 
^^a  ^Iseaaea^  l^kmg,  as  iStut  nfme  itii* 


«£. 


.«a- 


J-U. 


'« IUiK>n  to  (he  Government  of  New  York! 
IM.  1806.  ^ 

'  t' All  iaqoMjr  into  the  L.vMi  of  EpUbmiei.^idl 
Rsmarlu  odi  tae  PUm  Utolv  ptoyqsed  Idr  extra^ 

.  t  lUlolt  of  na  lavesdgation  respectiog  Cpf. 
6mBn  and  Ptetikndal  Duvasas,  iaelolMe  f^ 
fMK]^  in  tU  jU^Mit>  caaoeroii^i^a  pj 
by  Charlei  Maclean,  M.  D.  S  vols.  iai7. 
$  Mackaa«  Result,  &&  i.  148. 
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pcfrUy'all'cliseaaes  whtck  are  capable  of 
bririg  commffnieated  from  person  to  per* 
ado.  Tbey  are  either  general  or  local. 
Aa  bdoDging  to  the  former  claas^  Dr.. 
Macleao  specifies  small-pox  and  measles : 
as  'eitatbple^  of  the  hitter,  he  points  out 
syphilid  and  the  itch  *, 
'  An  epidemic  disease  is  defined  by  some 
writers  to  be  a  disease  which  is  -not  capa- 
1>le  df  being  propagated  by  contagion ;  bnt 
whicb>  at  certain  periods,  prevails  gene- 
rally over  the  whole,  or  over  a  large  por- 
tipn  of  a  community.  *  It  comprehends 
**•  aM  the  intermediate  degrees  of  afiection, 
^  between  the  slightest  catarrh,  and  the 
**  jnost  destructive  pestilence  +." 
'  A- sporadic  disease,  is  a  disease  which 
aiiaeB  eillier  in  a  single  instance  only, 
or'  of  which  the  cases  at  6ne  time  are 
few  and  scattered :  this  division  comipre- 
hends,  therefore,  all  the  affections  which 
lire  not  indnded  under  the  two  former 
divl^ons. 

tliey  hold  that  it  is  only  the  small  num- 
ber of  diseases  comprehended  ■  under  the 
ftnst  class  of  the  first  division,  in  this  new 
^ekssification  (that  is,  general  contagions 
diseases),  that    are   communicable    from 
jMrson  to  person,  through  the  medium  of 
lAie  atmosphere.     With  regard  to  these 
leases,  th^y  adopt  the  common  theory; 
Am  is,  they  admit  that  a  specific  animal 
poison  is  reproduced  in  each  patient  in 
#hom  the  (fisease  takes'  place,  and  that  it 
lA  transmitted  and  applied  to  the  persoii 
who  subsequently  becomes  infected.    It  is 
to  be  observed;  that  the  catalogue  of  dis- 
eases in  which  they  admit  this  operation 
ef  contagion' by  effluvia,  is  rather  short 
Dr.  Maclean  enumerates  only  two,  name- 
\y,  smallpox  and  measles.    Dr.  Adams 
joins  with  these  -  scarlatina,    which  Dr. 
Maclean  expressly  exchides  from  this  class. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty,  they  say,  in 
distinguishing  diseases  of  this  class ;  be- 
cause '^  diseases,  which  are  produced  by 
*'a  specific  contagion,  have  never  been 
^' known  to  depend  upon  any  other  J :  and 
"  because  contagion,  in  its  operation  on  the 
''human  body,  observes  certain  fixed  laws. 
*  A  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  essential 
'*  to  the  understanding  of  this  subject  $/' 
They  are  slated  to  be  as  follows : — 


*  Maclean,  Result,  &c.  L 158. 
t  Ibid.  i.  148.  t  Ibid,  i.  161. 

( Westminster  Reriew,  iii,  139.  The  oatline 
of  the  dodri&e  coBceniinf  the  laws  of  epidemics 
mad  contagiooa  diaeMes,  is  abaidgvd  from  the 
account  given  in  that  article,  p.  139,  et  seq. 


-Quardfiline  Lntifi. 

1.  Contagious  diseases  prodfcice  certain' 
phenomena ;  that  is,  a  combinalioa  of  cer- 
tain symptoms,  which  symptoms  are  de* 
terminate  and  uniform,  nev6r  varying, 
exoept  in  degrees.  Each  disease,  under 
every  variety  of  circumatanoe,  presenreif 
the  same  specific  chaneter. 

2.  The  phenomena  produced  by  con<« 
tagious  diseases  are  not  only  determiBato 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  umf<>mi  m 
their  progress,  and  in  their  termiilalioiL 
Hie  order  and  succession  of  syiapiomfl 
are  constant,  and  the  periods  of  their  dif^ 
ferent  stages  are  fixed  and  invariaMe. 

3.  The  morbid  matter  producing  a  con* 
tagions  disease,  being  once  secreted,  tiiat 
disease  can  be  propagated*  at  any  time, 
and  amoi^t  any  number  of  persons,  -by 
this  specific  virus :  and  diese  eflecfn  can 
be  produced  by  no  other  caose^  From 
this  law  it  follows  that  no  disease  wbieh 
is  not  contagious  at  its  commencement, 
can  become  contagioua  in  its  nrogeeni. 

4.  General  or  acute  contagiolis  disenaea 
are  incapable  of  afieeting  the  same  penon 
more  than  once  in  the  courae  of  ma  life. 
This  is  eousidered  as  a  peculiar  and  di»* 
tinguishing  law  of  genend  contngiooa  db* 
eases :  and  it  is -a  omnmstano^  vfhieh  aeti 
boundaries  to  infeetimi,'-  and  eovld'aloiMi 
when  no  precautions  are  taken,  ptnvewt 
commuiHtiea  from  being  extinguiidiod. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  said  to  pfnaent 
a  perfect  contrast  to  general  rnntagioni 
diseases.  They-  are  governed  by  lawn 
eipially  precise  and  nnifenn;  bnt 
laws  are  just  the  reverse  of  those -of. 
tag^us  diseases.  For « mstance,  tlie  pbe- 
nomena  of  epidemic  diseases,  instead  of 
being  determinate  and  unilbrm^  are  dt* 
versified  in  the  h%liest  degree,  ob-^ 
serve  no  regular  course,  and  tbeir  da- 
ration  is  variable.  On  the  other  band, 
the  periods -at  which  they  eommence,  de- 
cline, and  cease,  are  deteivninate,  and 
exact ;  and  these  periods  correspond  wi& 
certain  slates  of  the  seasons*  T^ey  Hf- 
for  in  dtfRsrent  countries  aoonrding  in 
their  geogmphical  position,  and  they  wmy 
be  antidpated  or  postponed  by  cirenas* 
stances,  but  in  geiseinl  they  are  renwrk- 
ably  uniform.-  Tkfbj  are  €mp$Me  *  ut 
afiecting  the  same  persons  rspenisdljr* 
and  ^n  general,  relapses  ais-  so  •  faqurat 
and  so  latal^  that  they  may  be 
among  the  ehief^cansss  of  the 
mortdityof  eptdanic 

As  the  ~ 
tBgious,epidemic,  and  sporadic,  is  h 


Lce  lu 


ti^t  Qveiy,  disease  mu#t 
oni^  or  omer  .oi[  tbesercIaAies. 

If  it  be  a  general  disease,  that  is,  a  dis- 
ease afiectiog  great  numbers  in  ogne  place, 
and  at  one  time,  it  must  belong  to  tbe 
dasa  either  o^  contagioua^  or  epidemic. 
With  the  excep^n^  therefore,  of  the 
unall  numbei^  whidi  are  admitted  to 
compose  th^  former  ^aas  (that  is, 
ndth  the  exception  of  small-pox.  and 
measles),  all  diseases  hitherto  reputed 
contagions  Arqugh  the  .mediiim  of  the 
air,  suqh  as  tjrphus,  plague, .  and  scar- 
latina*, mus^,  according  to  the  theory 
we  ar^  coi^idering,  be  held  to  belong  to 
the  cjas^  of  epidemics,  and  of  course  to 
be  incapable  of  being  communicated  by 
contagion.  Dr*  Madeevt,  indeed,  ac« 
knowledges,  that  he  employs  the  terms 
epidemic  diseases,  pestilential  diseases, 
and  pbgae,  aa  syfionymousf.  Tbefol* 
lowing  extract  from  )m  work  will  also 
diew  what  are  lus  views,  with  regard  to 
Uie  distinctions  usually  drawn  in  these 
disiia^s. 

"  Plague,  'wldch  comynken^  every  wicty 
and  die|;ree  of  affection  common  to  this  class  of 
maladies,  may  be  aptly  regarded  as  the  repre- 
•eutadvv  of  the  whme.  The  yellow  ferer  of  the 
Weae2a4Ms and  of  Ameiica,  the  fereai  of  Baa* 
gill,  Batana*  Beiscoolai,  Bolam.  Cadis,  Oihral* 
ter,  Andalnsia,  Malta,  Walcheien,  Leghorn,  &c^ 
lice,  &c.  as  well  as  eveiy  variety  of  remittont  and 
latennitteAt  fever,  will  all  be  IStand  to  be  only 
■iwtifanU'wini  ol -one  and  the  same  disease,  pro- 
docad  by  modjficationa  of  the  aame  caosei 
and .  yielding  to  modificationa  of  the  aame 
rememes|.*' 

That  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
diseases  can  be  contagion^,  is  denied  on 
the  following  grounds :—« 

First,  because  they  do  not  ^  their 
origin^  progress,  and  termination  observe 
those  laws^  which  have  been  laid  down  as 
cHaracteriistic  of  contagion:  Secondly, 
because  the  (acts  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  their  being  contagious  rests,  may  be 
inore  satisfactorily  explained  in  another 
manner. 

The  views  entertained  of  the   origin 

and  nature  of  epidemics,  then,  are  next 

to  be  stated. 

^*  Th^  cause  of  an  epidemSe  ^Bsease  is^  or  rather 
ls*sappbaed  to  be,  a  cei(tain  condition  of  the  aii£«-^ 
M  eiddemic  disease  prevaiJalhrpagh  the  inlKi- 
fgtem  44  ^  atmoaphwre.— For  the  extension  of  an 
fjpi4emic  d^nease,  ii.|8  only  nQceeaary  that  a  per- 

■         ■  ■  I         .        I  »,        111  t     ■  I         I  I         I  !■  I  r      I 

*  '^ 'Dr.  Maclean  expressly  speaks  of  acarlatioa 
as  being  leferable  to  the  claaf  ofeptdemiss^  and 
■Bt  f  Aat  el  eeataglanii  disnaifw.  .  VaUX  p^l59 


ion  ^provided  he  be  disposed  to  receive  the  ma-  ^ 
lady)  be'siiffoanded  by  the  noxious  atf  ii^ia  whidii  j 
.m^_   _*.•__*_._.___,    TTushjpoiwsisallRjfdatlmYi 


the  _ 

bast  sohitien  of  all  the  phesomena  which-  Chi{^  ' 
exhibit.  What,  that  constitution  of  the  atmoip^^'^'' 
is,  which  gives  risoi  in  any  case,  to  an  epiddmio'' 
disease,  we  do  not  know ;  therefore  we  bannot^ 
kaow  what  the  peculiar  eonstkatioa  of  thatat*,. 
moephere  is,  which  givea  rise  to  pecoUax  epjL«.  , 
damics.    Of  both  these  points  we  are  in  total  ig-^ 
norance.    It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  tbtee- 
are  certain  qualities    of  the  atmosphere .  whicb 
have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  generaliaa  < 
of  tbeae  diseases ;  nameL^r,  its  heat,  cold*  mois* 
ture,  diynesp,  andelectn^  state ',  but  whatda* 
grees  and  combinations  of  these  qualities  are  cou"^- 
neeted  with  the  production  of  eptdemie  dis^ases^ 
we  do  not  know.    We  have  derived,  from  e]9e* 
lience,  the  certain  knowledge  of  one  lact  only) 
uunely,  that  these  maladies  are  generated  most , 
frequently,  and  in  the  most  malignant  forms,  by  ' 
a  mobt  aad  wainn  atmosphere.    It  has,  mota- 
ovet,  been  supposed^  that  certain  ehaages  smw-. 
take  pboe  ia  the  canscttatiaa  of  the  air  whid^.  - 
are  not  perceptible  to  out.  senses,  and  that  thele 
changes  may  have  the  most  important  inflatnce' 
on  human  health  and  life.    Of  this  conjecture  it 
ia  impossible  to  aiSrm  or  deny  any  thiftgrtkie. 
ehaages  it  soppoaes,  even  if  they  sfcaliytake 
sJUce,  must  for  ever  Tsmain  unknowa  to  uslL 
The  air,  it  ia  certain,  \a   often   chargred  wiui 
noxious  exhalations,  arising  from  tiie  putrefhction  ' 
of  animal  and  vegetable  mattler*    These  «xliala»<  • 
tioQs   are  generated  in  marshy  situatioos,   ov 
where  stagnant  water  contains  dead  vegetable 
matter,    and  thfir  production  ia   greatly  pro> 
moted  by  heat.    Their  precise   nature   is   not 
known,    for  thev  have  never  been  obtained  in  a 
separate  state ;  but  it  is  •  ascertained,  that  they 
are  suspended  in-  the  air ;  that  naturally  th^  d» 
not  extend  far  beyond  the  placn  where  they  are 
generated  ;  that,  by  currents  of  wind,  they  are ' 
capable  of  being  conveyed  to  a  great  distance  ^ 
that  they  exert  a  powenul  agency  in  produbing.^ 
some  of  the  most  malignant  MvexW*" — **  Eptdo- 
mic  diseases,'*  says  Dr^aclean, "  in  all  coontrieSy. 
both  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  occur  in  some 
districts,  in  some  towns  of  the  same  district,  i» 
same  quartern  of  the  same  town,  in  sOmestraeta^ 
of  the  same  quarter,  in  some  houses  of  thesame 
street,  in  ^qme  rooms  of  the  same  house,  and 
even  in  some  comers  of  the  same  room,,  more  fre* 
quently  than  in  others.    Of  the  districts, >*-the 
worst  cultivated,  the  laost  woody,  the  noel  e9* 
posed  to  particular  vrinda,  to  scarcihr,  to  inoBda^  ^ 
tion,  &c. ;  of  the  towns, — those  which  are  situated.' 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  are  low,  damp,  and  unpro^ 
tectedfrom  certain  winds ;  and  of  the  streets,i 
houses,  and  apartments,:— those  which  are,  ia 
the  respects   mentioiied,  llie   farthest  from  aA» 
lubrity,  and  the  wont  built,  and  occupied  by 
the  poorest  inhabitants,  are  the  most  subject  to 
visitatiDnB  Of  disease  *K** 

•  Dr.  Maclean  uses  no  term  to  designate 
this  noxious  state  of  the  atmoephere,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  the  immediate  sofurce  in 
all  epidemic  diseases.  But  as  the  term  MO' 
laria  is  generally  used  in  a  sense  which 

f  Westmbster  Review,  iii.  135.  ^ 

fIbkL  pp.  M1,>  les.        f  mi.  p.  t4fU 
••  Madeaa..  i.  pp.  S59,  t60. 
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lall,  for  the  «ake  of  avoiding  circniDlo^ 
cution»  employ  it  to  express  thiii  8«p- 

po^4.^^^4  .^^^  ^^  cpiden^ic  dis- 
^'anesi  ai^^rding.  to  the  theory  of  Dr* 
lUaclean. 

-  •  The  influence  of  malaria  is  supposed 
to.  be .  frequently  directed  to  particular 
ftituatioBji  by  the  agency  of  the  winds: 
and  hence  the  greater  iasahibriiy  of  some 
parts  of  the  same  town  or  district^  and  the 
apparently  capiicaous  locality  of  its  ope- 
ration. Its  activity  is  promoted  by  confined 
faVf  filth,  and  ciu)wded  habitations. .  Ex* 
posuie  to  the  inclemencies  and  vicissitudes 
of  tl|e  weather^  to  cold,  ^et,  and  fatigue ; 
Jo  putrid  anii^al  or  vegetable  exhalations; 
scarcity  of  food,  mental  .depression^  and 
Above  all,  the  fear  of  fcontagioi^  are  stated 
io  be  among  the  chief  causes  which  give 
.4  predisposition  to  be  affected  by  malaria. 
tn  this  way  they  apcoontlbr  the  greater 
prevalence  of  epidemics  among  the  poorer 
'cla3Sf8y  with  whom  so  many  of  these 
'{predisposing .  causes  operate  to  the  fullest 
^extent. 

{^  The  hypothesis  of  malaria,  combined 

wiit^  that  of  pred^position  induced  by 

the  above  cau^esj.  10  alleged  40  ,be  fuHy 

adequate,  to  acepunt  for  all  the  phenome- 

ipa  i>f  .fspjdeiy^io  diseases,  without  the.  aid 

of  the  principle  pf  con^tgion.    The  ex- 

isteiicc^  qf  such  a  principle,  therefore,  in 

.any. general  disease  (es^cept  in ^^unall^pox 

'  and  measles)^  \»  denied  by  Dir*  Maclean, 

^iu^pppo^it^on  to  all  the  facts  of  apparent 

cpmi{i^iq^6n  .01  ^ifiease^  eit|bier  by  coo- 

^j^ot  Yvj^b^^e  ..patiept,  or  vicinity  to  his 

per89n/^r  contact  with.substanoes  capa- 

ple^of'  jiipbibii^  an^  retaining  die  effluvia 

N^hic^.  may  arise  frpmhis  body.  Ail  these 

fdcts.iie  copsideirs  as  merely  casual  or 

^^ao^dentpl  poincidences ;  the  illness  of  one 

.  jndivi4ual  having  no  real  influence  on,  or 

c<)nue34(p.  with  that  of  .another.    If  a 

^'person  u^.liefJth  visit ,a  aick  wan^ and 

^spon  alter  is  himself  attacked  with  the  veay 

j  san^e  di^cTaaei  dbis,  he  alleges,  however 

jTrequent.  an,  ppcurrence^  yet  never  can 

aThonnVtp.niprQo/  that  the  one  event.  ]svas 

^^the  cause  ,01  the  other  3  bep^nse,  it  is 

^equally  ppssible  jSi^t  ik^  illpefs  of  both 

^  persons  .tv'aii  the  effect  of  some,  common 

k.pause^  to  which  tkey  were  t)Oth  exposed^ 

oivithio  n  short  ihlertvl  of  time.  '  ^1(  yon 

•*^  torf  I  are  exposed  td  tiie  r^'^.pliserved 

;0r,  R^dcliffe,    fecetionsly^   upon  being 

MK^hii  opinion  •tespeoikin^  eonlagion,  as 


'Vboth^pel  :w«t;  M  it  doe»  mA  ftOo^ 
**  t)iat  we  shall  wet  one  another*.**  D^. 
Macfean  contends  that  exppnme  -la  * 
commnn  cause  takes  phca.  in  evety  in- 
stance  of  alleged  contagion,  nadlhafttkav^ 
fore^,  the  intvodnctioii  of  thin  aunr  m 
nnnecessaiy  for  the  .  expbnalion  «f  the 
phenomenon.  If  it  be 
is  no  pipof  of  the  exisftence  of 

But  further  it  is  said,  lliat  not  om j 
the  doctrine  of  contagion  iiasvppasted  hf 
pontiye  proof,  but  that  it  ia 
disproved  by  many  fiieCa  which 
sistent  with  its  truth.  It  i 
first,  that  innwneraVie 
be  prodoced*  of  persona 
with  patients  in  idl  atagea  of 
disordsrs,  a^ch  aa  typhnsb  ^nd  tW 
plague,  witbont-anch  commnaicatioB 
followed  by  any  attack  of  disrwn 
that  the  db^ea  of.  thooe  who  htva 

of  the  plague  are  vrom  by  die , 

without  1$  e£EB€f,  and  pmyhiagd  ia  *|k9 
market  witl|out  hesitation.  If 
eases  had  rcdlly  been  coatagions,  tt 
have  been  impoasible  for  nnoh 
to  bnve  escaped  infection.  Secondljr^ 
dnration  of  an  epideniic  diaeaae 
ticniar  .town  .or  conniry  extendi 
a  certain  period;  aooner  or 
ravages  arc  mitigated;  it  ceases  t»i 
and  at  length  totally  disappeaca. 
a  conrse,  ia  irreiwocileaUB  wkh  tibaA 
which  would  mark  the  preg^eaa  oC  « 
contagious  disease.  Contagion 
generated  in  sufficient  .quantity, 
spread  in  eyery  direction  whe^ 
intercourse  eaasted ;  no  fimit 
confine.it;  no  person  would 
infect^n ;  it  vronld  ovevcome  all 
overspread  the  world,  and  never 
its  course  of  devastation  until  it 
exterminated  mankind,    "  Epidewn 

not  contagious,  becauae  the  kooMm 

continues  to  exist  *f-.** 

Thirdly,  if  epidemic  dtaeaaea 
upon  contagion,  all  persons  wmdd 
l>e  liable  tp^  contract  them. 
?  being  ^p|i^ed,  disease  wonld 
''  sei^e  the  riph.as  the  poor,  the 
Y  as.  the  ni-f^xi;  the  wdldothed  m 

ill-9lothed;„Qie  neD-lodged  an  Iks 

lodged^  the  :  idle  .  as  thn 
'/  those  who  dwdl  in  %paxeyai 
''  dbrell  in  an.  impnre  atmoaphens^. 

•  M*a«th,  i.  i!tr.  * 

t  Bladeao^  i,  trs. 
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nHfuirtUy,  efudendc  diseases  are  capctbic 
^;«lSBlciif|;  tbe-  same  fti(liYi<ia(l  tntfrtftban 
oB0e  ;  ootitagious  diHeases  never  do  j  the 
former,  Hi^iofore,  are  not  confa^ons. 
^Th0  phenomena  and  laws  erf  ep^idemics 
^'oro  disaunihur  and  opposite  io  those  of 
*' contagions  diseases.  Siieh  diseases 
^teiist,  therefote,  be  intfonyMible  'and 
««inoompatibleV 

FSMily,  epidettne  ^senses  somethnes 
break  ovt  in  insnlated  sitnattons,  and 
^ere  no  similar  disease  has,  fbr  a  length 
of  time,  been' known  *to  etist  If  snch 
disease  bo  afterwards  spread  by  contagion, 
the  oontagiod  must  have  been  generated  ?n 
&o  oovrse  of  the  'epidemic ;  for  the  spoh* 
tanoons  generadon  of  a*  specific  animal 
poison,  is  contrary  to  the  ascertained  laws 
of  the  animal  economy.  A  disease  non- 
fiontagions  in  its  commeneement,  cannot 
beeomo  contagious  in  ita  progress;  nor 
if  once  aontagiotis,  caii  it  ever  cease  to 
beao. 

Sixthlv,  if  epidemic'  diseases  were  really 
propagated  by  Contagion,  the  evidence 
astaMisliing  such  a  fact  would  be  so  dear, 
fM»  nnfneroos,  so  overwfaelndng,  as  to 
jriace  tt  beyond  ail  qti^stion:  iteotild  not 
possibly  be  a  matter  of  controversy.   But 


Hi  bt^ift.'iti/'natufe;  kd''{t3,Xii^i 
plropertics,  af^'coni^sbdfy  alK^  umWc 
Its  operation  is  noted  fo^  Its  irrli^hti 
and '  capridou^ess]! ":  ti^hfeh  ili  iht'^itHk 
as  saying,  it  temainii  a  petfbct  'enighiai 
iCts  only  by  earefliUy  tracing  the  disM^^ 
and  places  wh^ce  persons  ar^  al^acicfea 
by  disease,  that  itd  bourse  can  be'  t^ded. 
iuid  diat  ^  it '  appears  'to'  occupy  curiam 
ftfl^tions,'  and  to  fbllow^  the  d7re6ftiU 
ttfparticttlar  winds.    But  it  is  dckhbw- 
tedged,  diat  beyond  this,  nothing  has  been 
Ascertained  eonceming  it;  Greatei-ikciltiV 
tn  explaHiing  fticts  in  the  history  of  ml 
demies  i^,  therefore^  certainly*  not"obe^f 
the  advantages  which  th^  'theory  of  mH^ 
laria  possesses  over  that 'oTdontagidh^  '^* 
Various  are  the  causes^  ft!Jd,sitfd;'iMLibt 
contaminate  the  air,  and  render  k'Mstfi>. 
ftfrotis,  or  d^MM^  of  j)to(6icittg  tltiid^Qilft 
fevers:  and  these  eaus^s  maybe  t^dticra 
fo  thtee  classes.    Isf.  The  donfinetnent 
tiie  hoalthy  ei^haktioils  (tf  the  itethati  bo 
tM  happens)  Ibr  instance,  bn  boaid  k'  ifi 
whete  ther  hatehes"  are  ibifit  db^;  "dinlnjr 
bad  Weather,  and  ii  number  oFpersdniM^^m 
in  confined  air  between  decks,  anft^JpAi 
f&tr  dftys.  *'  Want  of  d^^dSi^si  vHQ,  of 
couiM,'^Jk|tg^vate  this  ^oadlse  cf  th^t 


Hm  trwth  has  been  questiotti^^i-''*thib  adone  -dndly.  The  confinement  of  liiotbld'fedm- 


^  most  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  matter 
« in  the  judgment  of  every  philosophical 
f-mihd+.'* 

Having  given  this  brief  ondine  of  the  new 

theory  vrith  regard  to  epidemic  diseases, 

«which  is  intended  to  supersede  the  longesta- 

bUshed  doctrine  of  contagion ;  and  having 

'staled  the  principal  arguments  broughtfor- 

'  ward  in  its  support,we  shall  proceed  to  eta- 

■  mine  how  far  they  are  vaBd  and  conclusive. 

It  is  aBeged  that  the  suppoettion  of 

contagion  having  any  share  in  the  pro- 

^  dttction  and  extension  of  epidemic  diseases 

'  i§  nnnecessary,  because  all  the  fiicts  are 

sttffieiendy  explicable  by  the  hypothesis 

of  malaria  being  the  sole  cause  of  these 

'  diseases.    But  to  this  it  may  be  replied, 

tfiat  malaria,  as  an  agent  in  the  production 

of  disease,  is  quite  as  much  an  hypothesis 

•'as  that  of  contagion,  for  which  it  is  sub-i^ 

fltituted.    The  matfer  of  contagion  cannot 

be  distinguished  by  the  sight,  or  the  touch, 

or  by  any  of  the  other  senses ;  nor  is  its 

presence  to  be  detected  by  any  physical 

teat.    Malaria  equally  eludes  air  human 

acrntiny,  and  is  known  only  by  its  ^fleets 

im  the  constitutions  of  those  who.respive  it, 

■      '"  *     t 
.  *  WMbiiiDster  Ilericw»  p.  147,  • 
t  IHdt  iii.  p.  14T. 


!ation«  of  the  human  body ;  as  in  crowds 
and'impetfectly  ventihited  iiospitals.  SdM^. 
Exhahftions  arising  fiiMn  thte  putTeftLCtioki 
of  dead  animal  and '  vegetable  matteri. 
Wltat  are  called  iHdrih  mtMinta  v^ 
rank  under  this  latter  head.    AH  th^kie, 
according  to  tho  new  theory,  con^ttitii'a 
atate  of  atmosphere  which  generates  epj[« 
demfc  diseases,  such  as  'agues,  reinittcfht ' 
fever,  typhus,  yellow  fevers,  "scarlatini^ 
plagne,  &c.,  &c. ;  for  alt  epidcteiics  are 
■considered    as   belonging  to   the    satire 
species  of  dis<^e,  and  to  pass  into  one 
another  by  all  sorts  of  gradations.    Now 
it  may  be  perfectly  true,  that  all  the  above 
causes  may  give  occasion  to  fever,  and 
that  still  some  of  tliese  particular  kinds  6f 
fever  may  be  propagated  by  contagion. 
We  have  already  stated,  that  it  is  by  ^o 
means  impossible  that  the  contagions  of 
typhus  may  be  generated  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.   The  only  objection  that  can 
be  urged  against  sudh  a  supposition  ib. 


,t  TMiS  **  tkmam  gosllties  of  the^air/^  Miys 
the  Woitmiiifl^  lUvleWsr,  "  wUflh  aiay-bs/«o 
partial  and  so  fluctuating,  and  wbich  w^^  in- 
creaBe  or  diminisli  so  slowTy^  or  sq  instan- 
'tansOQily,**  aza-ea|)abie  of  *•  etplaiidag  all  the 
ohsttsqima  in  lbs  moit  Mtiiiketofy  ttaaaer.^— 
VoU  iii.  p.  160. 
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lbi£jtii'ii«t  soGordaat  wHIi  thi  mrnhgj 
of  otikmr  coaligums,  and  tbat  it  ia-Ak  vft* 
muoe  with  the  notions  we  imtndUy  £oiia 
of  its  properties.    Bot  onolog^r,  akhoagh 
kigUy  ttsefol  in  siiggastiBg  sofajects  of 
bqukyy  and  although  it  may  stieagthea 
the  probability  of  conckisioiis,  which  have 
already  been  deduced  from  actaal  obssiv 
ration,  would  peipetoally  leadua  into 
ORor,    espeoially    in   pathology^  -  if  we 
placed  any  reliance  upon  it,inde{M9Mlently 
of  observation.     This  caution  is  mom 
poiticalaily  necessary  in 'Speculating  upon 
tha  e|ieiations  of  natui^  in  the  animal 
«conomyf  where  ahe  appeals,  as  if  p«tf« 
pQsely^  to  throw  off  the  sestiaint  of  aU 
the  laws  by  -which  human  intoUigeaoe 
MMuosas  to  ci^roumscdboher  movepients. 
There  «aa  Im  no  donbt  thai  each  q>ecific 
.  aMitBgionBmat»atonet]fli^orother>hai«e 
had   a  spontaneous  ei%in.     What  bap 
once  occoned  9Uiy  again  happen;  aa^ 
nnny  instances  haro  oppevoied  in  modem 
tinias<of  the  generation  of  new  speeass  of 
contagion^  and  of  the  eatinction  of  anoient 
onea.    But  after  aU,  this  aupposition  of 
|fae:spoiitaneoa»  geneaation  of  typbooscon- 
tagion  is  byno  means  necessaiy  ior-  the 
oiplanation  cf  ^die  facts*    The  aeeda  af 
the  Qcotagion  may  Ivk^unobsev? ed^*  and 
lireidc  ^at  at  snch  times  only  when  ft 
partkulai  comsnrrence  of  ci«Bsanslnnees 
fiMnours  k»  aotwity  and-  diffiuion.     By 
thus  spreading  ftom  a  new  centre^  the 
i^ppeaianoe  of  hn«^  been  spontaneously 
fiodnced   will    natmlLy   asise.  •    Tliat 
similar  appeamnces  of  apontsDeous  origin 
tequently  occur,  with  regard  bo^  to  the 
iloh,  and  the  saudl*pox^  wsU  lenowa  to -all 
iOMdioal  practitioBeis  of  oipeiiencee  and 
gnrt  nobody  dreOms -of  inferring  Irom  auoh 
AuUa,  that  these  diieaaeaOro  notcontsgious. 
When  it  is'said^'that-*^  oontagion.has 
hitherto  been  nnmfaally^eonfoondsd  with 
this  comiptiott  of  the  air^  :'^  «nd  th«t 
oomtpted  «ir»  and  not  contagion^  baa  the 
power  to  generate  malignant  fevera;  «tbe 
essential  difierence  between  the  eAtota-of 
theae-two  agents  ia  totally  ksii  Mght^of. 
^HiechasactDrialto  property:  of  eoatagion 
ia  that  the  disease  ifcoapoiies  in  a»peasonin 
heall||»j»4he  same  witbihatol  the  patient 
^hov  tffivAjbea  the^ contagion.  «  Leti^ns 
>4ap|k)io<thlit:n  poison^.  ja>*pQvfeeA  hial^ 
•aMfai'to.itemmn.*fcrli  oMaiki  titte>»intte 
9iti|;^'iimnh^«f  <sai-hontitsl^   aauMig 
<potienfti  hanfinod  dot Aei)tbaAi>  Iq^mrioos 
•^■'iti  'iBU'of  n ^.  MiM  J.'- tl  t'Hi;  ,  nui;;fti 
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sayena  infirmitif^  snehois  |py4»mp„i»- 

or  carious  boneiw  many  of  waick  t|wt  (l)p 

whole  air  of  .the  apartment*  witk  hj^j 

offensive  effluvia  i  or  let  him  ipeiid  aone 

hours  in  the  atili  more  loathsoise  atnost 

phere  of  the  dissecting-room,^  imd  he  a^ 

either  escape  unhurt,  or  if  any  bodHiiii. 

convenience  ensue,  his. disorder  wOl  sot 

resemble  any  of  time  wbibb  be  his  sp- 

proached;    But  l^t  us,  on  the  other  ImimL 

suppose  that  he  were  to  remain  for.iaeqiai 

tiine  in  the  wards  of  an  bo^utsl,  costamr 

iag  patientaill  of  ^rphouB  fever,  scsdaliDiip 

or  the  plague,  and  we  sbaO  even  nippcse 

that  the  air  is  kept  perfectly  free  irom  wf 

offensive  odour :     What  is  the  £odm* 

qaen^  I .  Itfrequenify  will  Imppen  that  is 

a  few  days  ifter  such  a  visit,  he.is  seised 

with  aymptoms  of  feverj  wfaicKpisres  to 

be  of  the  verv  same  kind  withihat  of  tlis 

patients  be  has  f^pproached  or  toadnd. 

ff  meae  corruption  of  air  be  the  csaies  of 

these  diseases^why  was  not  either  of  then 

produced  in  the  instances  first  referred  toi 

where  auch  corruption  existed  in  its  foUeit 

degree ;  while  it  was  scarcely  seavUe  la 

t)ie  kttec  ?     Can  we  believe  that  the  le* 

produ<;tion  of  the  very  saaae  disease  and 

no  other,  in  the  latter  instisnce,  if  tk 

effiMst  of  mere .  chance)    If  so,  why  do 

we  nf  ver  see  typhus  in  one  penoa,  pro- 

duce  scarlatina  in  anOtber,  and  vice  vetsi  t 

To  say  that  sueh  reproduction  of  adii- 

ease  is  not  tha  result  of  coiiti^n»  i»  to 

refuse  to  &at  term  the  acceptation  in 

which  it  is  received  by  the  generality  of 

mankind:  for  the  circumatsnce  in  qoeip 

tion  is  the  essential  part'  of  the  defioltioo 

of  contegion.    To  call  it  corruptioa,  or 

contamination  of  the  air,  or  mslaria,  or  to 

give  ii  any  other  ttame,  can  never  alter 

the  nature  of  the  fttcts;  and  is.  oaly  a 

fruitleea  efbrt  to  draw  distinctions  wheie 

there  is  no  real  di£GBcaiioe. 

That  contagion  does  not  produce  its 
specific  effects  under  eirery  variety  of  cir* 
cumstancea,  that  per^na  may  be  exposed 
tp  its.  influence  and  yet  escape  lufeotiosr 
and  that  all  contagions  must  noceasanly 
proceed,  when  once  generated^  until  tbey 
have,  brought  u^der  their  solution  tk 
whole,  hnmim  n/ie,  without  any  diacdoit- 
nation  of  age^.aez,  or  condition^  are  per 
peMiy  ui^  by  Dr.  Madeaa  sod  hii 
followarm.aa  arguoMnts  ageinst  the  oedi' 
^  of  s^ch  an  agion^  an  4»oot^;ion.  Seek 
.9t^pcti(w  iwe^H.  ii  obvipns,  Jpw^  ^a 
m^Mkim  wm  P^  ttko*  natnia  d  coalip 


gibn :  itey  proceed  iipon'  tlie  pn^tknlp^' 
ti6ii'  thtt  its  properties  -and  powers  BTe 
diflfetent  from  whut  they  reelly  «re.  Iii» 
steiiees  of  persons  escaping  infection^  t±e 
n6  proofii  that-  others  have  not  received 
it:  'they  shew  only  that  contagion  has 
certain  Knuts,  beyond  which  it  ceases  to 
be  efficient.  Typhns  and  the  plague  are 
in  this  respect  perfectly  upon  a  par  with 
flDsil-^pox  and  meades ;  many  persons 
KabTe  to  these  diseases,  remain  in  healtfi, 
while  others^  who  are  exposed  in  the  same 
drcumManceB,  become  infected.  Because 
coiitagion  does  not  spread  beyond  a  cei^ 
tain  point,  does  it  follow  tiuil  it  never 
opreads  at  all  ?  Because  there  are  obsta- 
cles which  it  cannot  surmotant,  are  we  on 
(hat-accdtcal  to  conclude  tiiat  it  is  utterly 
po#erless  ?  Most  we  not  still  call  arsemcf 
a  pmsofl,  although  a  ftaotion  of  a  graiA  of 
it  niay  be  swallowed  wtl^  impunity  ? 
*  Hie  objection  that  typhous  feter,  scaila^ 
6na,  and  plague,  catlncA  be  conti^ieus, 
because  they  may  attack  fte  same  per^ 
tons  itoore  than  once,  is  equan/  futile.  H 
IM  founded  on  a  vain  assumption  of  our 
biding  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  oper« 
atfon  of  an  these  contagions;  lirom  consi' 
dsHng  the  analogy  of  certain  otiier  edn- 
fagions:  when  Uie  analogy  itself,  fnnt 
wfdch  that  supposed  knowledge  is  deriv- 
ed, TeaHy  leads' to  an  inferenoe  directly 
die  reverse;  for  no  dottbt  ean  now  exist> 
that  even  amali-pox  and  meaflies,-  which 
are  assumed  as  die  prototypes  of  eonfa^ 
gioits  diseases,  are  themselves  KaMe  to  re^ 
corrence  in  the*  same  individuai.  All  the 
generalisation  which  the  sob^t  admits' of 
is  this,  that  every  contagious  diseaae  wMeh 
has  fidrly  gone  through  all  its  stages,  di«- 
mmishes,  and  ra  many  oases  entirah^  des* 
thiys,  the  predisposition  to  a  siMMmd  al- 
tack.  IMflwrent  diseases  eftet  this  eon- 
stitutional  change  in  diflbrent  decrees; 
the  smaltpox  and  measles  almost  always 
completely :  scarlatina  less  perfectly :  ty- 
phus and  the  plague  probably  also  in  an  tn- 
^or  degree :  but  in  none  is  the  security 
absolute.  With  regard  to  contagions  which 
act  only  by  virus,  there  is  no  security  what- 
ever  against  a  return.  Nature  in  this,  as 
in  numberless  other  instances,  presents  a 
'2;radation  of  power  hk  a  variety  of  analo- 
gous  agents.  Diseases  communiiiable  by 
contagion  appear  to  compose  one  thmily, 
cach^  however,  marked  l^  features  of  pe- 
'culhirity.  The  true  amdogy,  is  therefore 
3n  fiivdur  of  the  contagiousness  of  scarla- 
iba,  typhus,  and  tiie  plague :  and  thb 


afgtattent  is  ctttandefaMy  atrengttMiecT'iif 
the  case  of  the  last  of  diese  diseases  by  iid 
eniptivo  chamcter,  whidi  assniflatea  it 
with  the  orderofsmafl-pox  and  measles.  • 

Sufieient  has  already  been  said^  le» 
shew  that  the  objeetiott'  Ibanded  Oft  tlnr 
breaking  out  of  epidemics  in  insalatod  nU 
toalioas,  m  of  no  greater  force  against  th« 
opinion  of  their  bmng  contagioas,  than  it 
is  against  that  of  am&pox  or  measles  lie«i 
ing  coatagious ;  for  tbe  very  saoM  thing 
h^^pens  with  regard  to  theae  latter  .dia< 
eases.  There  is  indeed,  scarcely  any  ob^ 
jection  which  has  been  brought  -  forwaitl 
against  the  oantagion  of  typhus  or 'the 
|£igiie,  that  might  not-  also  be  urged 
agamst  that  of  the  small«pox;  ^ 

it  haa  been  dkgod,  that  if  the  belief  in 
contagion  wen  fomided'  in*  tnith>  tiie 
proiifs'of  it  would  ere  this  tioM  have  been 
ae  strong  and  deeisivey  aa  to  have  left  nil 
room  Im-  doabt  The  very  existence  of 
dodbt  onsuek  a  8nbfect>  is  adduced  as  a 
proof  tibat  the  whole  theory*  off' oontagioil 
irfoke.  But  what  tnHh  itf  there  that 
wottU^bear  aueh  a  teat?  Narrow  indeed 
wnnld  be  the  einde  of  human  fcnowhdge^ 
if  every  doctrine  that  had  anee  been  «all>> 
ed  in  question,  were  to  be  eKoInded.  in 
pnipoftion  ns  any  pabppaitioa  in  in^Knt^ 
anty  we  become  the  more  interestMl  iil 
the  SBBwamoe  of  iti  eertainty,  and  sdie^ 
tons  to  examine  its  foandatiens.  The 
dottbts'that  have  been  rsised  te  ^  sab* 
jeet  of  leontagioD,  fiir  fsom  beingpraofo  of 
its  nott«enialaBco,  aretathtr  auialiesihai 
the  sabyeet  has,  4om  agv  tor  ng^  umjn 
gona  diseossion  and  aciwlioy ;  and  the 
deetrine  wlncb  haa  stood  its  gronnd  for 
agss  s gainst  oppositton,  nraat  be'  esteemed 
nort»-solid1faniAat  whicbhas  not  beet 
snbjeetedta«rsiaiilarofldeaL  leahaaldabo 
be  recelleoled,  thsit  the  ptooA  whioh  riiiiy 
oeear  of  the  'infoctibus  nataire  ofd  diseasa^ 
almost'  wnlveftaily  believed  to  iie  eoatagt^ 
MS,'  are  deemed  snpbi^nons,  and  are 
therefore  neMwr  sought,  reoorded|y  not  M- 
membeied.-  -i  '.  »  ■ 

IfthcantborHy  of  mecfoal.writore  wait 
toba  allowed  any  wei|^  in  deciding  W 
questioR  ctf  this  SMitnre,  thapaspeoderenee 
df  teatimdny  in  favour  of-the*0ant8|foasi> 
ness  of  scaibiinai  typhnii,  and  iw- pb^iM, 
woaU  her  of  tbe<moat4i«crwhahliing  I»mL 
9at4>r.  Maeisan^  dieasy  ia,-thatthra»> 
eients' were  fotai  staangers  trthe  fissy  idea 
oCa  diseate  being  oODNnnntoalad  l^^aait. 
ti^ion;  and  that diis  notion  was  an  inga* 
niona  daiee  of  Fs|pr  i^Nl  IH^wlay  ton- 
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n'^SjIm  iCcMVAcik*  fr0n;/rceal^iBric«Bk, 

^4nA iftfemitaly. ;  beta.  i^mmmI  add'  po-, 
vpii)aiWi  iXhat  i^hohel  meaataptfa  :««-. 
.M^/fto9ki  tte'^Mduotidlt  timti  of;  cntH 

:4l(i9i4M^  Jfironi  Aa  Iriitciii— i  ari  pbiW- 
sopben.K^tfaosAiinHM^  nidtdiot'fiNmi'tbe 

.  iBrifWi  JWbH  jlrffWroC  llkticaniai8iif>.  Livy, 

l^^<iblH(HAni!*iuim»i>p I  anoogt  thft.«ii<ieiit 

'4»Hft«¥ftrt>>:iUMl  i4ae;Uadfnr^  JfaDcdbiel^;.ba^ 

,IW9fifbt)k.4i»»:ilif  00  lamaJk^of  Uiwnaingi 

j|jj^rtl«^,d«k  4if  tk»  4:i«^  Tnent^  aU 

^utkictiK  Aiiflaktfitf  dttifnnCiii  firtiiwirfgafari 

j„^J[f  tii^iMvAjeiicatof  fthaiwHl^  Ja 
Ln9nt;^wmitf  JbidMcribeil  a^blgr^  t#.  a  fond- 
IMfff'V^.f^  I^Uic  for  Ae«dhianreUaiM^  tod 
f/lij^if^p^09ct(i^<^k(etiab.lMi|)  firoplmitei«ti 
<)^pipi^  l^bi^b  JliY6l¥ttd  tho  aslipB.of.gb 
Wjc^tpfjywa  iMfij^Btiaa.  ffoiite^oii;-.anD 
^jjlf^f^q^  Aa(^4NiMDa«  noliMijWMU 
JmP^lf^^mtmkM  t^r.agtt^^nd  ffdadl- 
^t^flj^/ey^ra^  ,,»Spt,thiaMhaa  aoi*  iMippeaad, 
"  a^  ^lljf«>*Uwi*ajrw?.Qb«nRBa  A 
'.pi^t^  BliKie,,.  '*  bii»  ftfwn  jygafdiwg  the 
^.y'l^irtwrnittanl  feinnrB  of  the.  few  of  Lm- 
.4^.,pol|iBUK^'«iid  the  UMkRthea  of  Zeahuoid, 
'^tirhieh''aie'mihrers)dly  admiUed  ip  be 
j^'endehwyiand  PDn-fontagipiia  -^^^  ,  , 
'  ^iKmaemaga*^  /the  oiigHii  of.  opi- 


the  numbejrs  uiu^aQecie^j 


strict  care  bj^  taki^n  i^.:prei^di.fjf(»^ 
munjcation,  the  ^^^tfij^^^j^n^i^^ 
or  if  it  doe^^.it  spr^afb  ofij  ^^JStc^W^ 
di^U  aftenjimita  of  thy  ji^icl^  »%^J9V^ 
in  eases  where  careful  Vefit4an^|f|^'jyid 
constant  changes  of  Ijj^  haves  ^f^i[ej|ad 
immediate  infection,;  A^  |>pen|f  I^Jlf^ 
clothes,  and  the  fur^ij(are  pr^thf^^ 
tain  a  portion  of  )he^|M>i^o^\^ 
using  them  have  l^n  ^is^d  ?r(( 
ease.  Innumei^fclje  insty^ce^li^**  jqJ^ 
of  persons  cafchi^^t;rRh,^fr5|m^ 
or  otherwise  bemg  e;cp9sed  t<^Jfi^  ^rVptr 
phero  ^urroundj^  ^auc.h  pf^on^j^j^thoR^ 
in  ^  diffetewl^^iy^cn^remoi^;  }^y^ 
from  their  own.:  aiid»  fiiere^jr^. 
mimently  u^der  the,  inQi^Dcje,  q|  , 
circumstances  in-  wnt^h  the  'i|^ 
placed,  '^ow^pae  ^ftwo^(h^^^ 
t^e,  either  (he  ilhuQsji^  ol  ^  ^  .P' 
attacked^  had  apmi^  cofanexioii'^ 
itlpess  of  the  secon<I.  Cwticn  la 
trine  of  contafnoa.)  or  the  lUiiei 
waa.  owing  to,  a  ^ner^  .«Wf  »^  J 
a  sibgnlar  conjonction^^happniei 
the$e  two  pei^ops  in ,  succ<r88^nl«'|wj 
the  circiimstaiice  qf  |heir  bavulgaDM  ^ 
ed  ea^h  other^  W'nff.^y^f  W%^ 
tl^e  ][>roduction  of,  dispuie^,  4 
statice  of  such  coii^nncuqn  ol 
is  true,  could  nbt  sancdon  an] 
in  fkvonr  ^of  cqntano^  ,j|f||  | 
Irtence  6f  \  second^ and  i^ 
Ctre^gOen  the  W«babili^>^ 

i^omcidences  1^  .the  ^me.  ^pidfUik^ 
as  would  form  1^  Iar|s^ .  j^roport^ 
whde  ttomber  of  case^,  ^P,ulq[  Jfl^l^ 


•  ^  fis  W  MZ 


ifVMlktlelotlieparpoBeyWheiiccmi-   a  moral  certainly.    ...       •m      gw 


^«Ared  witii  ttie  dfnict  evidence  of  facts. 
. VWp$m  ot>tai(i. positive  iiiajtfmce^  of jipi- 
\d(BiiiU  di«Maa»  iMWg-  cnmimmi^atod  by 
-iMMitegian^  tfaatniwatiofi  Wfllbeifot  at  Ireat ; 
<«nd  all  -die  hyipothi^tical  brgomenta  to  the 

Ji[(^hiWQK»  tbei  steady  ^hghl  o£«ietnial 
}<8apenapcR  -  : Nov  'the  ^tS  are  UtOist^ 
fittdaples '  iKHbout  nothbelr  may  be  pro-; 
TdtK^e'd)  ti^iere.  evejry  ipemb^c  91.  ^a  famuy 
1)%s^tieen  alTe^^  ibc  i^»rmmnm.  wilbi  ty-n 
*  pbo«a  fevai^m  «oaief«paca^  tM)^  lite^fMt 


Hr^^i^^w**- 


■IMieo^ChiiWPcri^  Rerfawi  far  OcU 
*  t  Bfemenls  oCHedi^  l^opct  P*  ^^ 


aiminately,    JA  on  <bftc<>m|aijfyit  ymm^ 

gioui.  we  ■faoul^  «>Pf^  tki^  ^m^' 

&Mi)d  be  idied  i^^KoM  f^kaiifirt  w 

ilMaih'amisated^,  than  Is' oOfiMt. 

l<ha^  lia»  Deetr  bbssrved^ln' 

in  other  citi^f  ,of  ^t^^MM^  |Ciiti;<Mati*  h 

be  stated  m  a^  weV[  estaf 

^oq;  '  tI^''Mhoui'  Vufeui 

pbgrnelaUis    >v&o'^  kgv^ 

atMn^  the  .pdorwhaMf  eMteneAit 

;M>gietimss  affMss*9lffi»l^n4tal  i^  a. 

fetal  uf  thff  ftlBiIy.-^Tkeitf  li  a  ceftida  dtei«*a 
«f  odoMrhf  dissasag*  %Maiu  aawiui  mi^U^ 


eff  stBQfHbpos 

fefmedto liWtnsaflty, aad  tUs>i 


»• 
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MlMtJ»  ^.t^PPP ^■■fiy'**  rf^4<|cti|B#  of 
^uuicof,  ms-  tii<Me  which  prove,  th^t  tuQ  odds 
agunlC  thawing  die  same  cast'  of  the  dice 
Inairf  dntoMecMiifefy,  tie  6a0tiB(Mt*l" 

III  the  fever  wfiich  prevaOed  at  Dab- 
Bh  a  few  yeari  ago>  in  a  family  con- 
dsting  of  twelve,  eleven  dut  of  the 
twelve  were  attacked  in  succession  with 
flie  disease.  "  In  the  general  coarse  of 
"**  (he  epidemic,  in  the  district  in  which  this 
***  fkmi!y  resided,  one  out  of  seven  took  the 
**  fever.  Had  fhe  family  consisted  of  four- 
**  teen,  it  might  have  been  said,  before  the 
•♦'epidemic,  that  if  two  of  that  family  sick- 
**  ened,  they  have  only  the  average  share 
**  of  the  general  calamity ;  in  the  ftimily  of 
'•  twelve,  the  sickening  of  two  would  have 
^  been  more  than  their  average  share,  and 
**  the  sickening  of  eleven  so  much  more, 
*^  that  the  chance  against  that  event  would 
**  have  been  nearly  189,W0,000  to  I  +.*' 
'  The  hjrpothesis  of  malaria,  will  not  ac- 
(count  for  the  fact,  that  patients  who  have 
4»ntracted  fever  in  one  situation,  afler 
being  removed  to  another  and  perfectly 
healthy  situation,  stiU  communicate  the 
disease  to  others.  Such  facts  are  com 
pletebr  inconsistent  with  the  whole  the- 
ory 01  the  non-contagionists,  that  they  have 
lib  resource  left  but  boldly  to  deny  them. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt^  that  fever  oc- 
casionally spreads  among  the  patients  of 
the  same  hospital,  and  that  it  is  commnni- 
4kKted  to  the  nurses  and  medical  attifen- 
dants.  We  find  it  introduced  into  a  fa- 
mily by  a  visitor,  who  happens  to  have 
fhe  lever  upon  him,  or  who  brings  infec- 
tion iii  his  clothes.  We  find  it  distinctly 
conveyed  by  fr^niilies  from  one  place  to 
another.  Ail  these  points  nre  abundantly 
proved  by  reference  to  the  most  authentic 
wdical  records.  The  difficulty  is  only 
iJO  select  instances  from  the  immense  num- 
ber which  exist 

Dr.  Marcet  atates^  in  his  evidence 
l^veu  to  the  committee  of  the  House  ef 
CMimeHB,  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
^  eoatsgiotti  fever  in  the  metropolis, 
tbat  in  Guy's  Hospital,  fevers  occasion- 
•nj  did  occur  among  the  patient*  arin- 
ang  fnm  contagioiL  '<  Of  these/'  be 
jmjn,  '<  no  leas  than  fit«  have  occurred, 
^amongst  my  own' patients,  within  the 
«*  laat  six  weeks ;  via.  three'  mea  who 
^  ^oaaght  fevers  in  the  liaa|^iial,  while  under 
«4^ti«atftent  fer  varion*  ^^tl^  dhordens :  one* 
^  tmrsej  who  died;  and  one  fe^tfile  patient, 

1    <  t  *   , 
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•^  Aer,  Whea  she  caagM;  1iie»fevOT:ia  otobf 
'« tiwr  waidft,  P^hewB  sIm  is  moiwh^lhg^  a 
'' oritiad  state  j:."  Dr.YdlolystatiflSa'fti^ 
milar,  though  less  decisive  ease.  Ar. 
Carrie  lepcxts^  thai,  in  St  Thmtei^s 
Hospital,  fever  has  oecasionalhr  spread  to 
the  niuaes>  and  ocoasiooally  it  has  ap|Mr- 
cd  to  be  Goauaanicated  to  otiief  patieate, 
but  both  these  ocjutrences  were  vtitf 
rare  $•  It  is  to  be  observsd,  that  we  are 
not  at  present  inqoiriBg  into  the  feeqaeney 
of  the  inataBoes  of  contagioa,  but  whether 
any  such  instaaoes  are  on  record. 

These  an»byno  means  insolatedfeets: 
a  maUitode  of  others  might  be  adduced, 
leading  to  the  same  cooclusioiis ;  but  ttte 
details  would  be  too  volammons  Ibr  i^Melr- 
tion  here.  If  the  reader  is  ikiirail^  6( 
tracing  the  effects  of  coutagietf  on  k  kcHAe 
of  greater  magnitiide,  he  wHl  find' ample 
CBOords  of  each  in  the  official  doeomeiits, 
relative  to  the  epidemic  t3rphou»  fever, 
which  desolated  IreianAia  the  years  ^SVl, 
1818,  and  1819.  The  Report  fironi  tUa 
Select  Gonunittee  of  the  lioufee  of  Gbm- 
moos  on  the  state  of  disea^,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  poor  in  f  velaod ;  ^and 
the  <<  Account  of  &e  Rise.  Proj^t^ss*,  tM 
«'  Dedtae  of  the  Fever,  lately  Bpiiemidd 
«« in  Irdaud," published  by  I>r.  Iki^rtM 
Dr.  Cheynoy  contain  a  body  of  eViditnee 
dearly  dsmonatitfti^  ol  the  influence 'x»f 
contagion.  It  appeam  to  us  ikHi^MttiftlB 
that  any  candid  or  liiapvejadicikl  ^erkon, 
can,  after  eonmining  this  evidence,  refliiie 
his  assent  tb  theteiilityof  such  an  ag^^ncy. 

'«*  F^emm»  t!xp6ktd  to  edbtact  wiA  the  sick,  (k 
to  tiieir  efttvia,  wery.  geasiaUy  Utcome  soAirera, 
the  certain^  of  an  attack  beturtag  sosia  prm>er- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  exposore,  Whea  lev^r 
commeoced  in  a  poor  family,  or  was  intxodacad 
by  a  stiaoger  or  lodger,  it  generally  extended  to 
aU  ito  laeaDbfln*  Vbe  paor  wsta  tiie  chief  soffer- 
en,  in  conseqnenoA  of  weir  afelaBlk>fc)eaalBMa, 
partipilarly  with  Respect  te.  their  olothing,  ai^ 
the  smalhiett  and  crowded  state  of  their  s^pvf' 
ments,  evik  at  this  time  much  increased  by  tie 
cstoHae  pofsrty  which  weighed theia  down.  On 
tha,  other  hand,  the  sopanar.  cIsMe^  whsat'eir- 
cuinstances  were  different  their  clothing  tasiice 
freouently  changed,  their  perscof  more  de^lr> 
tlheir  a^imBteirtt  less  crowoed  'and.' belter  ven&- 
httaki  laul  aoa^g  wham-  8eb1lllfisl^'rfbin  the^^ 
waf^  fravlipe^rf  in  j^refurtisa  Id  theina^oifaispiaf 

these  ad vj^itageiag^tu^nilly^eMajwd  tfaa-difaai#. 

JLnd  Uiat  such  exemptions  did  not  denen^  on  mgr 
'Other  caases  tfi^  those  here  as8i|;&ed,  is  jj^rov^ 
^  tiii>  greacaailMiag  of  petaens  ef  ^tt^'dUtA, 
.prhfa  it^Skifmij  miwAm  nnti^lsaikyieiiif. 

nji^nlfi^ftn  wj^K  thm  .iA,    Tbus-  the  I— dfeal  at- 
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t^iiitf  tf'iir  f^ev  ^M)ilwrii  msA  aitpriuMtes,i  and 
^Of&t&f,  vk/re  tepecl^klly  those  of  the  Ronan 
Giit&6ricCburch;  vhose' ^tttleabroaglit  then  into 
ctmWsi  •wW*  fever  patients,  weie  T«y  ge^end 
siI^Rmts;  iiiide«nsidi«raMe  namb^n  of  ihein  be- 
came victims  *.''  ' 

It  wQttld  involve  us  into  too  extensive 
diftails»  vrere  w«  to  attempt  to  adduce  any 
>^' the  Bomerons  instances^  which  fuHy 
warrant  the  itatement  hete  mkde ; '  we  cart 
pnly  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  above 
quoted,  for  the  particular  proofjs.  It  will 
l^e  sM^SiQient  to  xibserve^  that  in  aonae  of 
tt^ino^pltalsf  every  medioal  attendant  con- 
neptpd  ,^ith  the  establishment  suffered  from 


escaped  A10  ilke«iie.  OieriHkl-i^Mbi%  «i 
the  sick^  were  also  observed' fo  ^fksttnd 
very. remarkable  degree;  in  the  ggroat  roor* 
tality  whiiohtook  plaoe^^ai  feTca,  wiwg 
I  this  class  of  the  cotemunityy  w%o  m  Urn 
discliarge  of  their  religions  duties^  vrrrt 
peculiarly  exposed  to  iiifection,  comparea 
with  thoAe  of  similar  coiiditioD>  b«t  wko 
had  less  intereotfrse  with  the  sick,  we 
have  the  roost  irrefragable  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence of  contagion. 

TLe  coromimication  of  the  diMiae  li^r 
vagrants  and  mendicants;  alio  atraug^y 
corroborates  the  opinion  of  Ha  eontagiom 

jflBver.;'  i^  alnaoat  all,  the  4w*»se  attacked  1  nature. 

^  Wg^  propc^on  of  the  physicians,  stu-       «<  To  theinfltteoee  of  this  cavte»  Inlaad  m  fa 
^fntf^  courses,  qr  ot^et  persons  in  immc- 
di^^  aU^n^a^cie  qn  the  sick.    This  largip 
yrppOftip^  ,o,i'  victims  to  fever,  was  not 
j90j|p3fii^ed  to  tjbe  preci|ictB  of  hospitals ;  it 
,^9  occurred  among  tfaos^  practitioness 
^hux  bad  jf^qu^nt,  intercourse  with  the  sick 
^4.  t^eic  qwn.  dwdlings.     Nor  wcjre  these 
Q0i^ft$m^i^9^  of  copimunication  with  the 
!/ii(^  in/peF90i;)S  of  this  rank  of  life^  li- 
^|^4i  1^  ^^®  npfcdical  attendants  only :  se- 
,¥ei|9J^,pf.  those,  pcrsdps^  whose  humanity 
jedj.tbw.^^  WP?9^  the  wards,  and  who 
.^|^,|^ra.Y,e4  danger  from  no  motive  but 
f^et^vulj^nc^  caught  the  disease.    Jtwas 
J(i(i^  prqye4  !^ha^  the  medical^  and  other 
^ya^it^^uf  Ijxe  ?tick,  ifyere  oilener  attacked 
^H^i^b.^is  fever,  th^n  persona  in  th^  sapae 
^^opditjuM^  of  life  yfho  were  not  similarly 
.^ppsecL.    The .  ^^t9  abundantly  df^mon- 
^l^te  tl^tppvitrfy  and  its  attendant  con- 
aiequences,  were  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
«,^c)^n :  qf  this  ferqr .    Persons  of  inf<}rior 
fi^tjpivi,^tiiQugh  well  fed  and  clothed,  who 
jf^pp^,,intq  4;9|)iact  with  the.  sickly  hos- 

iji,talfvi;^ufiere4i^  an  extraordini^7  degrees. 

p  jPr.  C^mpton's  medical  report  jd  the 

jpver  department  of  Steev^ns'  Uospital,  it 
^ji^  pb8erve4  *'  that,  with  the  exjception  of 
^.**  Pr!ljai;vfiy  and  Wmself,.all  oonjci5rned,in 
/Sattendanpe  on  the  patienta  caught  the 
^*' ,^itte^8e ;  none  of  the  nprses^  iionc  of 
f  *'  the  pprter^f  barbers,  or  thgse  oc^i\pii:d 

'{'m  liaMdling^i  w^shiiflg,  or  ^n^ing  ^n/tfte 
j^'^c^>  f^^caped^.and  many  qf  them  bad 

"  relapses,    and  recurrepceis   of.  fcvi?r«" 

This  vfRfP  not  contlned  to  that  hospitiil  or 

jcity,  JBqr  it  wae  observed  in  almost,  ajl.pa^ 
\of  .theQ0Pn>^«i3m;  that  pi^ons  engaged  in 
^,atten(l^nce<on  fever  patients,,  moyrq  esp/e- 
,  ciaily   if  their  duties  brouj^ht  thei^  .into 

immediate  contact  vyitL  the  sick,  rarely 

^  Drs.  Bark^imd  Cfievne;  Ac4»unt  of  th# 
Feter  m  Ireliin^,  ^Lt  p«  184*. 


mliarly  exposed;  thoiiiriaeraUe  state  of 

santry  in  some  parts  of  the  douatiy ,  mi 

ed  of  late  yeantty  tiwntof  enqilaynei 

iiig  the  pfemleDce  of  Midtsnic'f a««r  hf  seawity 

of  food,  imd  both  ^tcadsd  anA 

habits  of  tti^tioni  irhich  atatti 

to  ^read  cbntagii^as  disease^    Tie 

Sooh  migfatloa  at  thas  thnt  laay  hti  f— ily 

eeiviid,  when  1pv«  eoittid«r  ttbO^  muuy  «r 

wrstehad'wa&defeia  #are-  iMt^  wpoiifiiiii^  * 

fi^ver,  or  coavalescent  from  it,  or  thai  Ihcy  ei^ 

ried  irith  them  fiUhy  and  neglected  aMhinf, 

which  had  recently  heen  (a  eoatnct  aftb  t&e 

siok.    The  spreadioff  of  fejt^  iir  many  psHs  of 

Ireland,  was  distinctly  referable  to  tra^nafc 

mendicants.    The  humaae  nod  linsnitiMi 

position  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  maaaif 

anted  to  introduce  contagion  into  tbor  dweB- 

iftgs;  for  th^  waAdering'  stranger 

retoed  n  night* s  lodging  is  meat  palti  d 

country,  till  experience  of  its  fbnaidafck 

qaences,  shewed  the  necesnty  of  atea 

this  practice.    So  general  were  the  repons  m  Id 

ChepcmicionsfaifluenceoPTagrancy  and  ■gnd|« 

citf  in  commmiicating  disease,  Ant  it  hecaar  a 

siibject  of  legislative  enactment,  and  the  SM  af 

Geo.  III.  in  the  year  1819,  was  hmumi  to  sAate 

this  evil  f." 

The  fofiowmg  are  a  ftnr  aiiMki(j:' tba 
more  striking  proofir  of  tbe  exfrMidft  of 
fever  from  this  eanse. 


•*  Prom  Dublin  to  Gorey  '*  .says  Dr. 
**  t  heard  complauits  of  "the  ^ff  which' th» 
eooatfy  had  toiitaiaed  from  the  hagtam*  wft» 
were  .banished  Crotai  DuUin.7a*.  utasa  iff  A* 
mendicity  aasocuition.  Many  of  these  »ji»te»" 
ers  actually  lahoured  under  teretf  and  of  tf  ■  i  p^r- 
hably  couTeyed  contagion  frum  hette  to  ijAlii'W 
their  clothes ;  and  contagion,  whea  ear  ~ 
is  geneially  supposed  to  be  more.actiTe  ^ 
ous,  than  when  it  proceeds  from  the  per 
infected*  Thisg  which  ia  an  impcrtaia  ( 
tion  p.  the  prevention  of  ^rer*  may  he 
iUustrated  by  the  lollovin^  Qccancs 
toqk  place  in  the  nrighbottrhOod  of  Corey, 
the  eye  of  a  lespectable  physiciaa  oC  that 
ju^t  before  fever  became  ejpideiuc.  A  * 
from  XimeridL  9btaiaed  anipissiaii  mt».jL 
'bourer*i  cabin  for  herself  andi  a  dying  ^ula.    \m 
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l^laoein  one  pf  the  &mily,  which  cqiiAutefl  of  the 
man,  nis  wife,  and 'five  children  j,  and  in  succes- 
ijiyii/ witbfD  a  diy  or  tM>'  of  c^acfa  iotfa^r,  ^r^ry  U- 
dbnridital  iickeiiedv  two  ehllditrir  from:«r]iei|fb- 
b«iri99  cMn,  vkQ  hn4  i^tte^ded  tliA.child'fl 
vf^,  tooji^  the  aame  ferei  within  t^  da^s  ther«>- 
niter,'  and  commi^cated  it  to  their  family.  The 
Ireggkr  (he^lf  in  good'  heaJth^Wettt'to  k  fatmer'g 
ImAim;  t#o  ittilM  off,  ani  oUaaned-a  Iddgiagf  that 
IMght  alWr  h«r^h||d  mm  boriad^MSTeiy  indtFt* 
djiai,  ill  that. , faii^Iy^  ^  man*,  hia  wif?,  twfi  chU> 
dren,  and  a  servant,  also  took  the  fever  within 
a  few  day9:  these  fevers  were  all  severe.  In 
Ike  pitttob'-6f  Dereaiav,  ■  edonty •  *of  WfoMow,  the 
•tsall  Cumms.Bncl  ItMHiieiii  who^  «f  fiisvd  9dm»- 
^^.Jta Ji^g^,  a^d  who  c^^sed  to  fcQwent 
wakes,  escaped  the  fever,  while  others  of  the 
same  class  soffered ;  and  some  months  after  a 
ftsves  bad  ^olie  thronoka  fiunUy  on  the  Wicklow 
Bif  iiftaitn,'at  w«s  ieqmily  zto-inlzodMttd  kj 
^»Sg»n  Izoin,  Dohlin  *.** 

**•  in  the  aeighbourhood  lof  Dunow,  a  woman 
ihrniKilkenay,  with  a  sick  child*  intcoduced  the 
lUseaae  int*  twelire  ot  fifteen  houses,  which  were 
flifffieatiDg-plaeeiiii  wnodflfinf  thnra^  fiatoaiu- 
*try.  Her  tcMk  for  many  miles  oqhU  he  »ti9K;ed, 
fay  the  disease  which  she  left  behind,  her.  Near 
C^offeebotmigh^  in  the  saoie  neighbouzhood»  it  was 
introduced  by  *  etiolling  beggar  ia  theeameman- 
jiert**'    .     ; 

. ','  ISo,  doubt  is  eptoctained  m  the  county /of  Gad- 
way,  mi  to  .the  coniagious  nature  of  the  epidemic 
fever;  amongst  the  lower  orders,  it  vniformly 
ejteeded  throegh  every  individual  of,  a  £amilyy 
when  on^  beqame  afi«ctedf  It  was  camd  from 
{ilaoe  tp  pl«9ehy  |tb^  begflafs^  heno^  it^epi^ei^d 
ino^e.  rapifily  in  the  .suburbs  of  the  towTis  and  vil- 
lages where  the  ^mendicants  were  usually  lodged ; 
and  this  eixtension  of  febrile  conts^gUm  ceased 
(cqmpi^catiyely  speaking)  when  measures  wer^ 
t;ikc^n  to  excMethe^.  hordes  jof /Strangers  ^om 
'eojouxning  in.the  ^wnd  ^/' 

,*.*  A  person  resident  at  Ballydi^  who  died  of 

,lever,,had  bequeathed  his  clothes  to  an.  inhabitant 

',of  th^  oppoB^e  side  .of  the  river ;  and  soon  a(teif 

thie  etveixtf,  .thft  disease  vpijead  .Uu^ugji  thet  family^ 

into  which  the  clothes  had  been  received  j«V  ,   , 

r.,u Pr9#.  e<i^wUy;  sirqng , of  ijbe  inft^ncc^ 

ai»  afforded  by  tke  Q^j^pjtiop.frp^  fijyer, 
which  waji  enioyed  by  c^rUun  descriptipiia 
^q{  .persons,  whp  had.  Utiles  .or  o^o  io^r^ 
'.^H^urte.wiih  the  aick.  In  the  leport  iros^ 
tke^towaty  of  WateHbwf,  it  it  remarked, 
fUat  froHi  this  tircomstance,  little  or  ho 
fever. had  appeared  amoog  the  society  of 
•Qjiakeis.       ,  .  i 

**  thM  seclusion  exerts  a  strong  preservative 
inftiehce,  was  exemplified  bv  facts  derived  from 
unquestionable  authority.  In  the  charity  ^hool 
of  ICilloteran,  about  three  miles  distant  fromWa- 
terfbrd,  containitig  fifty-six  boys,  no  case  of  fever 
bad  occurred,  either  daring  the'  lastf  summer,  or 
since  that  time,  when  the  disease  was  so  preia- 
leat  in  Waterford,  and  the  immediate  vipnity  of 

the  school.    The  master  had  received  particular 

.         ■ •        '^^      ■         . 

*  Report  from  Select  CommiUee,  &c..p,  70. 
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diBKtiMfrta{ueiieataJ^QQ«faiitfi0fUt«»uii^^ 
town,  er  surr<jUA4Uag  neighbonrhood<    Xbe^e>  dii; 
ractions  had  been  carefelly  observe*    kUfA<^% 
a  difierent  kind,  by  shewing  that  cemfortable  cirr. 
ciunsfeaaceawand  cleanly  habits,  axe  alone  insuA- 
cient  to  confer  security,  without  a  certain  «de|^HQ<t 
of  seclusion,  tends  to  confirm  its  preventive  effi<r 
cacy:  maiiy  of  the  itiferior  classes,  siicih  as  far- 
mers and  others,  whose  dvcoitistflcncee  were  tole^ 
xably  coka£artable,  andhabitacleanW,  snfferaA 
pbn^d^rably  frpm  feyer^  arising  proinibly.  /rotr. 
their  more  frequent  and   continued  intercourst 
witli  persons  in  the  lowest  rank;  amongst Vhoni 
It  was'chieflypretBlentJI.*^ 

CaVefuf  seclusion^  and  the  adoption  ({f 
medns  calculated  to  prevent  the  ^reatiing. 
6f  disease^  a3  soon  as  it  appeared^^  wet$ 
saccessful  in  preserving  the  inmates'  df 
the  House  of  Industry  at  Corlly  a^'thi^ 
Foundling  HospiUl  of  thkt  city, '  Uom  'th[e^. 
disease,  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  pre- 
valent among  the  inha1)ifahfA  in  ^enerlA. 
In  the  jail  at  Cork,  the  prisoners  remain^ 
free  IVoito  fever,  when  it  hkd'  spread  m 
every  directioii  'amongst  the'  inhaiyitaTits 
of  that  eity,by  greAt  attention  to  tHfe-  iptiH- 
fication  of  the  clothes  of  the '  prisolhfcyi?, 
and  to  their  wearing  jail  dresses.'  A'fter 
a  year  and  a  h^f,  dtiriiig  whibli  'tHik 
system  Wd  been  peiTeotly  'succe^sfuT  'i|i 
excli^di^g  fever,  it  Was  >disc'ohfintie'd' Jh 
consequence  of  the  ekjietis/e  atfendibg' uife 
jail  dressl^B :  and  then  fever  'began  tb 
'lEThew  itself  aiftong  the  prisoneri^l  ^ie 
general  exiemption  from  feVer  among  tBe 
military  throughbnl  iTcland,  is  ^nbthfer 
striking  exemplificatioif  of  the  efficacfy  '6{ 
areiilusfon,  accompanre'd  by  iiiipenbr  cofif- 
forts  fetid'  cleanliness,  in  '  impelling  "fhts 
disease.  '    '  "       '•;        '      '''';- 

"Cettain  insulated  places,  siibh  ai'the 
i^Mnd  of  Rathfiti,  on  th^  cba^  bf  AhtrM  ; 
and  that  of  Cs(|)e' Clfear,  bh  th^'ibutli^Tti 
point  of  Ireland,' were  lotiiliy  exempt  fro*L 
typhuk  fever;  dfilHng' the  pefiodoflis 
^3r6vaknce  if!  the  r^st  ofthe  cotintryl'  Tn 
the  latter  of  these  Islands,  inktances  16f 
comi!noi\  f^ver  occtrfrred',  'arij^ih^  Ffom 
heat,  or  cold,  of  too  great  Exertion;  l)ut 
to  typhuit.  The  island  of  Cape  Clekr  is 
seven  'ttiiles  distant  from'  the  shore,  and 
fever  was  every  where  pfevaTerit,  Alon^ 
the  adjacent  sea-coast,  during  the  period 
above  referred  tolf^ 

•  'With  regard  to  the  isknd  of  Rathli, 
a  curious  fact  is  stated,  by  DK  M^DbntieB, 
of  Belfk^t.  Iti  August^  1814,  ti-hen'thefc 
\varf  Rftlfe  of  no  fever  on  the  roast  "6f 
Antrim,  on  gbltig  to  the  isiJand,  ivliii'h  is 
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:*?tt^eA  thip  (iuHrdttt  fe4»aBi.afteV'lSMir>J|e- 
c.•^A:tM|4•*^'  By  prpfi«n  tieattnant  Mid  pie- 
,HffiSi^oii9,,di^,4i9^ai«  80QII  ofSMcd>  Imtaot 
f}|Uilil|8fnHNral  m^m  jaflictedj;  and.tiiree  or 
afom;4i€riU.  SJMM^'diiit  periods  WdoTiiig 
Ulbc^tv)^  oC<(tbe'tet«i0|Mikiiiic>  no  c«ie  of 
Ajl9f{^b^nWhiit«^vf9r  Ua^  f ofurtod  on  i)nat 
iMmi^'MM»^Si^  mM9  v«rf  pKvalroioD. 
OiW«K3if/p^irf:^^<>otit  appotita  RiUliliii. 
:2f!i}y(QV(it^oaiiii9t  be  laid/'  ofaatrvaftDr.. 
oriit0)(mMl^^^^'tbaidi6.«xfiii^^  41118 
B?<H)ifthnd  MMis  k^miiht  iiuialntonta  being 
fodV-iaff^  dtfeiant  die«ofiptioD(  betpg.  lesa  ex- 
ati^MiHmdtU}  f¥ild>.hatt^lktigiiey  hunger,  bad. 
bd^'Jfoofl^tttby  «miiti«IWi  confined  asr^aad.tbeu 


fli  «- 


t^wiw,  nilit.aAait  Hii^ipBpalii  aloiadj 
,pynn-  of  tbe  ieiii«liMe«.  oC  ,i»itiigW»  in 
.tha^^bittori  to  appljr  wkkrfnU  .|9teerl»4fce 
'Havlity  of  the  saw  ptoparl^  i«  tbe-fimttrr. 
aa  ihaaa^tVal^.  tMi  4b<it  Afdnipn^are 
HHNMWvnedk  tbe  fpiaati«iMBNi(j»>be  aaBaadti< 
Aa>deaidfid.  i  JRaM«iMu4bei«)C0at^  «li^^ 
of  phyaictena^aitaamTithe.  >ligoa4o<ba  a 
apae^di#eaar>Hiifei»iB  ApaAitjrpbvifc  not 
swaely  in^d^gpej^  bM  Ul;kin9U  ibia  iaoan- 
beiit  vl^o  vwttAiavmiiQe  ;tbia  t|ncflanait» 
indapandeal  gfomndfl.     By  aft:  fiMties, 
how^^et^  .it  Mfi^  br.  oaocadad^  thaTftr 

^aae  iiUrp.  diaeallOitii.ia  'fn^  AlgumoiUin 
fairoAr  a(  Uf^  pmbji|bilfty>>ffjUH>«|jh^r 
liiiifJMt;af«aa«a0^at%)poaad«apabl0oflb^g../9iintagw  4ba^.  aaatOuHf  opcgty 

.u4f«^^aciitg«ttMdceadriUiUaieBipen^Jleir  baabaaa>pKoiK)dt^bfl<9ig*to.typb^  1 
^ddf)tMainifitioirM0aa  from  tha.  pei&dt  rbn-  ;    ]|  J9  aaMyiwaaamumpyi^iaiVMi  ipiy 
iio!(i/vjiliai»ilhapaQ(deiMMr.baye^  Ajattbadia-^  Irto  liia.aati)e.afgtoiiieiilanavft  agponairfhe 
laii'  laiip«a.4$*}poilabla;j»d^diatit  waaim-^  .o(«^Bgion:of  ihe  pUi^iia^iia  Jba^Anbaidy 
aw%Ipai4odJfthl3l4iT    Thayaandaimiyall  ■  -----.-  .... 

ovitln^iQBA4  »Aioi4i0Bto(la  .  edmiag  .over  fffom, 
XifMbiid  oa&fotbiid^  a^dwhen  a  native 
of  the  island,/ in* 'Novaaftbasrlaelyaaoaied, 
f»dtba(ti)«MaUto  attaiul'aTelativ4D.in.revelr, 
otalMSviniif  niiiaa£&redit(^fatacD. 

at  '^^iEbf  anareaa  wbiob^haa  .attanded  .rtbc^L|ypbiia,  .of  .aaiaUrp»Kv(ail4i/'0f 
-)<filablisbR^>^  feyer bofpiikak w^aritoYi^  or  »>f  any.  atbar  eow<agjwaeiiiiUea»  »,W 
n  <pa0lifijaf'4be  bii||;doni,  mcbeoking.tbe.  oaepisiai^y.iiiiitn<iaflpaniti»  ^JBo^^iieo- 
y  Tpf)agra»4*aC  ooiUyqsieiia  ^fovavi  iaaifiiith^r  ifiefb opinions,  ^mi9f»cvM^o^,  laiMifivo 
.npitoof  of.(b0(  aiteindnesa  .of  4ia^  daainne.  .TMtjr  to.t|ieipoaitiWLa^daiiaB  of  facta »v 
vrf'oi^wbiob.we^aie.^oMaBdingi '  I»«aafir^  fatiUia  abundaape iUiare (arM»C  tJ^ 
i^.aMilioni^tf  1bia*iire.ne^dQniyi«fea.to.'the.  |n|MiicatK^  ofvplagaa  iaaia.^aia^wlin<ln«l 
t  B^rt9  .OQWkmm^^iOmui  hoapitala^  at  to  aj>ptiifr,-,b^  ta0at^D^ibj(  |bai|itaa>,M|Bd 
i^^ai^baatea^y  livaipopiw  "r^haalierv'. and  ^^alao  byiattiH^ias  and  oanYeraaty>/it>bBs 
i}Jl«wdoiu>  •i'^liekQpatiioi^fafittha'Honsaofvbean  [i^kfi^yi  4tPtaas(r94f)^  .tba4. /i|»Krt 
yTlklBartraiyi4MBiidM$tar,ia.8t«iad;by.l>r4  ipeclaMat-.  aadt  ^aAM^dicti^ .  <af :  a9f>tbe 
u  Sk^iati  Aa  tliaffe  jboen  iaaciadiataly'  fol-.^  .laod^aiby.oriuiAi  fio|i^^|^.xiui..l>a  Uai^ 
.i;iIay9Kll  ^yacivatylrohftadUby  vedjaotionl  )n/  «^^  ^m^^^f^au  4lBec)iNil.K^ro(acf9oa 
;i)4JiMl[pvuiiber|o(  patmuta  fritb(fcifep  wUe.  .againuft  tJlia-appMan^adof  tbia«  diaca^e. 
o^nMft  4ewaf  »^  ;£teilar  reaaka  vnerehob-. .  vijUb.  wotenaA  'U^^t  bQ  fiUad.arith  .tba 
|B)iiiadi.at.(iJha8(#f«  w;cordtng  ita^iiietAea-  .(a^idanpejkp  pfooof-oClbaae asaarliopBai^  vo»- 
tioiongr.  of  Dr.  BAygaatht,  andi  at  rlaaeri  t^mi4  ift  4b^'  aariliiip  of  .thoa9,|nfbo  liavv 
)  .paoLfroaftibe  laport  of  ]>r«  Poirib$»ii'  Uiemselves  witnessed  tbe  ravagaa  of  tba 
^'  •  •  4if|ibV6.  oa  Cantagion,  p.€0\  01.  '^^  "  '  !  diswwe-ih  ^e  counmea-wbere  it'f«- 
r'  *.  ^InMadittU  HisMiitaadaileitMtioiii;  Vbt;<X^.  stantly  preiaflayaifd  m  (hose  phcea  wbicb 
»  )V^^»(^ta9qw '  , ,       •  .  '•'  ^  ^    I      bi^e  received  it  Grom  tfaeotlfy  impovimtioo. 

-^i^Jl^^^''^^  Hmits  of  this  article  wJB  nojL  ^w 


baaq.aa9ciA«<tly|ifaC^i9fteii  apiiiiffdlto 
tbatioCn^^ai^  t,Weamam^atPaA»it, 

Aat  4ieiBa  iiraaflwasr^a^v^aaioaPkTitt'^alNi^ 
ibe  -a^itagpoi^.'.of  .tbavplagai^  ji^i.t^laDy 

intfii>Md>it4jetfieat^,l»fHj  paiwa^tiVl^Silfcr 
dte  94me  jTDasaa^'  tbafliitHa,aoa(NtMWiia*  of 


Pi; 


I' 


9m^9(iimniitfit.^QnmAaHtmsm 


^AL^y^-fMi  ClM"yMM  tftfdleiltk^  (MflMi, 
1MM|Qfl>*«|»fik>lll'|;cMii]«|4tevihi^^^ 

The  penund  of  the  werka  of  ^r.  'ttekd 

'«fia^f)H''1biifisi»lt»^  #bolilil  allMk-  be"  «uffi- 

*«iMt  to  saiiffy^  ttir  to'  the  oettMvg^oilsnMi' 

^riW  idttgoe,  ■'  ^  Alt  thc^  appelMtieeii 

^^^tteudmg*  tkiir  dnea^,"  ^y»  Dri  Metd^ 

^^'mn  -^yetf  easily  ^ipliiStted  'upciii  lUs 

^^'  |iriiKi^e'^«Ml«tt  hardly  tob«ac«^iiiil»d 

>>>fiir'^ir«ny  ethel*.*'  That  the  pk^eha* 

'ib0W:«<Mfeiniiriieafifcd  ftom  Eg^^t,  and  the    _ 

'^Levctot;  lo  inlrittbtf'  pmtta  t^  the  wenr'of  j'«9itrit  lof  •tbrae'  iiui|ith#.^^^^  eflMlBMc 
^Ritt>)>ej''i#:e^itiie^j  fay  ha   «oa6tan«lj 


ilM  Jwiiie!/  M^'liil)' <dioA(i(i^  ^W|^ 
gatibtty  •  hr '  ¥iaillfti6n*^  w«l«i«tti4Mhd|HlhM 
^^oent'ttOd^'^xlaiiitte;  4iii>^  l4^ilMi 
aiom^lerfiM^  aiid  dMfafndU^^^^thtui'W^ 
Ikra  benn  ia>-hiiifr'4iiiaae:  -Hu^^tf^MeLift 
tvhieh  hn«ai*^atr  MaMlll^tf  i^b^ltM; /^itt, 
i»th6- abort  (BpaocT'itf  bfe>^eii  tedMhi^/ AifSfl 
tiPM  law  (Mil  e0»>06»  of.tha  IbhttbithiiiA. 
ItaintttMhMiioii'inito  MeMtea/  «t>«irti'tlie 
aain*  p«d6dy  wan^abei  dlnhietly  lrii«iMl  Cb 
^'Lei^iaiil;  a)Bd4ii  vonte^aieiieey  4^{000 
femett^  periabed  in*  <hat'  toWm  'iu^'tlle 


''%etii^<aaDd46  Mlbw'  the*  track  of  ctMn 

'  I^«CM  llltWNIllVM  WMI  tlk>86  «DQiil«^ea. 

^/^'tlMi  fll^Md*'66u«triha  W  Evrope  have 
'  '^^liM^ya  Jw|crt!#more  wlgiafrom  ptagtte^ 
>  'ff  aeodtdlifg'tti  tbay  htfd  v  greater  or  less 
^<»eataMM$e>witb'AMcav«v  the  Levantf ." 
<Ili'<hbpdtt«^n  haa  b«ert'dlitiactly  tMe^ 
.  fttNH^  th%c«'tnto''l>tattea,  HeOaiid;  and 
-^'^tfaelt  fate  ^  th«  north  oT  Evrepe. 
'  iliii^ilh^iMperiiMiittfylitAd 
'"^ivte'ftonerly'^MseulhMlJr  expoaM  td  ^fhe 

-^'^Mtger^f^t^oeWitir'thfl  pli^n^,  ^fronr  Ita 

<)gnm'!iril0r6ftifni«  itith'<tliAMrfoti<^^>«»)r>tB- 

feclMrt  'Add  'ninefAt^  Vhfititioaa  of <  thia 

v^«0iriM^-ae<i«i^ 'areredotd^d «tt  thiil citj. 

»«41ifiPfi«»l  afrp^arataee^ttf  ihe^slMl^e  th  dny 

vf^Mfftbtry  ib  alwaya  in  matitkn^   jplM^s, 

'  '  #here  it  #o^M  natu ndly  bMak  ^t  on  ita 

^^%m  itaiiidrtfStkM ;  and  ila  BBtAf  Ibia  of 

'i  >«ifeMieiitf  hdi  tflt¥8t}Fa  b^en  from  the  %ottat, 

Y'iRHfkrdA  tbtMHtrmot  the  oonntr^.  >The 

•« 'Uk^i^-dliinnel  though  whi^h  tfap  phigae 

>'ita0'>Mp«l«e^  iilio 'M  hi  ili^ 

.>>1^M^,  'ia  imrirtffliBtAnlSdlf  mtide  ont^  'bat 

'^fhe>M«M#  b«itog  f^  fohg'  to  bie  iliaefted 

«'biiM>,  We  afa^I  eontent  onraetvea  with  re- 

'  *  fbi¥iMg'  tO'  thto   atseeont   given  bjf  Dr. 

i  'Rua^n^;    The'^progvfMa '  iff  the  diMaae 

"ihiia  W  genend  *b«<m'  ^otn  't^«  >C6ivintf  to 

I'^^Aiie^  aurrottiidfelg*  eottntiy^  Ihoa  Dv:  De 

''  •  iMeMi<tt#  ie|MirteKl,-  ^  ihat  'the^ '  phgM^   ^^^«^ 

'  ioiive;^!^  the  vittag^  ttnnid  Moaoow^ 


which  bMke.  «nt  »•  Londal4,''itt"«IM6, 
daatmying  ll^bOd  ^Munonai  waa^^Mv^ 
toimvelMn  onpavlHl  ftaMi  AUbaiha^P^In 
IttSy  'Whan  ab9ve>  SMOfr  |Hpl<^*'Ml 
vlctiau'totkapkpite,  ^tbaWntagioihinla 
intradaoad  tmn  Oaleild^^  .8iil'y^4iier 
thia^'  tha  diaaaae  «gahi ingMia^  hSpamx, 
and>  intended' ita  i«vag9a>4b<DeiBiSaft:: 
but  in-oinpacpanoaof  a^aUapiianloiiofihe 
aathrtnniciililm  bvtiveeii  HSmnit  'fMamtHea 
tuMk>EngfaMid>  k  maa  iiiot'agdhi'4Baiiii^e)iM 
tow; -Balm  16Sii«ittb«>k6^oat<|gidn 
ht^iMindiiiiyiattifHiiDhf  titan  iti#ybo«iak!ed 
tn'Panarttth(.Hv|tt  ila--niaatin|ipdiiiiaai4ij;  in 
D636y  Ila  tifi^^mok^^^mMf^tm^lasfSkn. 
ita  iaat  vpit  to  >thia>  eo«Blr]i»«Mi||iiar  1065, 
arhahthii  Mai  d«Bbor«MM4<aiiali^  'ntkm 
tba>  ttliat*  asotoata'  ^alCNAailioa9<f ««|  'txA 
learthato-6B,e(HH  Tbet  "QuiMalAiiaMUra 
wtereaftenpmnAa  ealMulMd^iaiid^n^liaTa 
^fmt  >auRaNen|fayoclH«fbiiiplhia>  fauldnfitj 
lm» tbiaitatflfte ^alanfityj  .-i/.U-idr  lo 
• '  It .mi^  be  cotffidaaUy  aiaMad^ilAfllithe 
true  plagOT'ifaas  'rieYei'itetei  kfto^ato 
inflioe'iita  appiataniMi'  iai  ^anf-  {ilifee  in 
tha  ^wataintparti^l  t£dMwpiij^iiifafcNait- 
faig'  it  «.»time  'wba»*^  eohiiauiilMloii 
Jubilated  batvreea  tbatphuse  ibidit^iamitry 
ndtiidly  iofeated  ^rith.44ia  di*eahe.«<  0i|ii. 
iagionk  feaara^aaii'the^enrphidbiMii'by 
maiik )  niiaaniataly' b«re»  pravdMed*  ifl' tlatooa 
parir  af  die  tr otid,  al  diffmat  ttaai;  Mad 
witbiiamoila  dbgi^arioF  Tii«daMiai<''iYet 


:T 


' '*Mth^yfeaf'lfn^by'd»e  hnnotal  ttf  ^per^'^^  ^<'^°"^*^>^nM<hap'tMiplagtie  «riiaD 
ho\i^  IMmnrbig  >oM«^  that  midifd)^^r«Qd''Ap9ithandaaly^wAia0ttiiji;4ft^ov^^ 
y&i^  MAn^'fbrtnerly  happened  in  the  VlUi%es^«*aa.  of'iarer^  ndt  even  4*  thf^^Meat 
ri^itrJUondoh.  It  dppaarr't^  \ie  piSitf^  Indiaiv  in  italjyw Wah^beren^Jii  Haiaiiia, 
'€erthiin;  that  < the  intMdtltitioff  ^  th^pla|;ne  ^  Vvrai  €fha^*or  ^iMnlene^^apotittr  dhMte 
Untiii  MotferM  £«rdpe/Mraii"ilAMe6naeffii(£ce*  Dn^tbv  gM»a>ii8i'>bteii  mW^MraMiTa 
of'tfiib^€niaade»!  andiflrbltt  tbe^i^nbtWdce^  '^f'lMiahicliihj'iAit  JMlaithe^pUgMa^aa 
^'^ptbiiiir prevailed,  aii  to'tbe^red  aMttrd  of  'b«dnl»]fiaate4f 'bUmdUcadJ  GhtHaab/in 
^-^  ?>  '  •->•  '.-'  ;  '•-»'•;'  •  ^  •'•'■  •''  ;  hia'>diBa0rikitWibf.«i|ka.-^ar'a?iliatibot 
^j^**   V    ■••'  '.''''  .'  ••••* '  ■',•  '»•'»   "t   '*'  .♦-  :^ '  ■  account  of  ita  inipoiMiiMi>at  (ourdiBereiit 

''  *^'"' :  v\    '  oL,^^^''^i1^*"4^'''' ''  '  I  P«wvdf.  .XkiaJraijroia.i«16W;byineana 


PVAhflp  #Mlir«tfc^«^Mr«irlJir  igmm 


fiiTltie,(i6c<wd  appeaniace  /of  tbe  pbgne 
in  M«lttt,  M»  in  1«33;  butt  by  >U«^ 
inrinediafte ,  precaiitipiii,  «nd  i  amiiog  iifl> 
tkMe  att^ed  totbe-  Lacsupetto«,  iU  pro« 
(Intfli  %iaa  fitopped,  almost  in  its  inrigiiL 
Tiba  {third  iaaiaace  occurrrd  ten  yeafP 
afiianvtBrda,  .breaking  out,  as,.beforey  in.n 
hoofeie  ni^  ibe  Porta  'MMfgffore,  wboire  tfaa 
sbifw  fromtbe  Levant  asually  aoicbored; 
aad  beio^  triced  io  the  ahipa  theiaadve^. 
'Eh^  4ilide  family  in  that.hoa»e  was  awm 
iirfecled;  bat  by.  traaflfiMrniig  them  ion 
awiiiiatriy.-to  the  Laaaretto,  tha.diieaw 
wad  ^haypily  estiiigiufhad.  .  tXhe  .fonrdi 
avantitif  tiuanatoa,  in:  1675^  was  atteodad 
wilih  far '  mom  dwaatroua  ooDMidaenfiafw 
itttaa  altribaiedia  some  lioan,  smmi^ 
fpan«  fievant  vsaaBl,  by  a  Malftefe^slwp* 
kcMfier,  wbi«bi  after  producing  ^  dkcMa 
»aU.llKiai  wbD  fiist^ameinioaDtnct  with 
it^  yMmn^ety.  Himeminat^ed  the  jiwdady 
(Imi^buttba^holapapuktiiHi*.  The 
teal  fiatare  .ofi  the.  diaeaaa  Bot<  being 
aaipectad,  when,  it  feet  appeaaed  many 
ftmuliea  becaane  infected,  before  the  re- 
yawte.  pagcaniioin.  mwdd  be  enforced. 
99m»  ^fiorance  a£  opinion  baTin^  arMca», 
among  thaoommieaianera  whaaiipeni»4ei«dr 
ad  the  police,  insubordination  took  place, 
aiid  sufficient  e4re  yrM  not  tafcefh  to  sethde 
tiiose  persons  who  wtat  actually  infected 
]t>y-  die  .disaase:  thus  all  the  efforts,  of 
government  to  iwaMMit  the- ^isseaoimtios 
«r  Ute  coMagioti  proved  inefftfctiial.  *  At 
fkn^,  after  the  disorder,  bad  prevailed 
fianaig  four  months,  the  aid  /of.  French 
ffaysioiana  was  promtred^'and  rigid  a^egtt* 
kiAdas  Were  mdopled,  and  carried  intb 
(HBect;  all  the  people'being  strictly  con- 
fined to  their  .bouses,  and  those  iafectad> 
He  saapected  of  being  so^boBg  removed 
to<die  lAi^r^tto.  From  that  moment^a 
llisease  diminished,  iad  .within  three 
Inanths  entirely  disappeared,  after  destroy- 
inft'oneHrixlii  of  thepopuhitkrii.  • 
*  'A'  hnson  so'dtfiai)^  bought  Svas  -not 
ilkidly  to  be  aoon  4br^Mlen ;  a  k\^9fM.tttk 
nf  ^lArairtine  irc^atmns.  wa^  pat  in 
Ibree^  and  Afidta  wtas  preserved  Ibv  iST 
9MrsfhMa>  any  invaaian  of  tiiat ibrnMabh! 
4listen^per,  This  long*  ^aiempfinirfiKim  the 
fjhgue'  is  an  me^uivoeal  ptbfjfUiak  the 
tilbBile  of  ikb  island  hia  n<r«tebdetioy  «d 
.feneifette*the  diaeaaa."  fFhe  alrrivtfl'tt/'  the 


Mki« 


bng^  ttan.Nfix^   flMnn  i Aktthadfii,  ai 
Mairpb  1813^  having  the  plague  obIm^ 
of  which  the  captain  and  two  of  Ihaev8a< 
died,  after  being  aent  to  thaLamettOj  aw 
followed,   about   a  Intnight  afterawdii' 
by  the  breaking  out  of  ti^  pktfjQS  k'tlie 
fsAuly.  of   Salvatore  fiorg..    Aftdr  the 
daath  of  hts  daughter  and  wife^.  he  ««) 
himself   seiaed  with   t^e  saaM  disease, 
which  till  then  had  nolt  been  reeagiined 
to  be  the  phgue^  and  of  which  he  stto 
8<K>nfeUa  victim*  Two  days  aft»nHurdi,t 
sohoolmistresa  ixf  the  aame  af  Maria  A|;ia% 
who  had  attended.  Atfaa^  Borg  duiui|;»her 
illness,  was  fonnd  dead  iuther  owa.honn. 
The  peniQa.wbo.  oiada  4hb*discafeiyyand 
who  had  toMchtd  and  'abaken  hcv  My, 
ran  to  the  coBfmitteeof  health  tpacquiiat 
them  with  the  aiioumstance>  and^eashy 
tliem  immediately  sent,  to  thejIiSaupettO) 
where,  in  a  few  days^  be  wasnnaed«i^ith 
phguA  and  died  in  thacouiaaof  tnsaiuF/Mir 
hours.  Afewdi9aafter.tfabvdentboflbnt 
A^ffUB,  a  gill  whoi  lived 4n.babifei  oC  iaii- 
macy  with  her,  and  alaptin  the  mbs 
house,  waaattacked  with  ihit  samedisBMS^ 
The  father  of  B019,  .and  anad^  af  hit 
children^  ^ere  (the  naxt/victimsk   » • 

"  hi*ttm  ^bove'citiidlitttflaatesl*'>s^«ilr  AfAtt 
Brfiolm  Fitu|kwr».".t}^  ownsgiiin  JisahwBtxical 
in  a  di^t  Uii€^  a  montlf  and  tirj90ty.4s}^wbM' 

2uent  to  the  'first  ^ntranco  o^  the  Sa^NtfolQi aotl 
bote  a  month  af^r  Botg^'g  'first  infe^  c^ 
inis  eaksaiftiA  Vstetm;  a4ae4'«y^attch,1th 
piiiT«d  hy  oflimi  autentoaia,.' liua  141  «s<Mi 
nerfod,  ^e^e  w^r?  ai9.9ther  iQditi^Aal**  «i|ciQM 
those  alreiidy  detailed,  iofected  w  voj.  IM^,^ 
Itfahat."  ^'^Ahout  this  dme.  the  cwti^iuinlbc- 
gaa  todlvetge  in  M  ihtaff  ^ij^tioai^,  hi  ttntt- 
yi^a»e-<rf4he •.uafastriypi Ji , iatffiaswa*  ^  ^ 
p^ople^  that  ^t  -woul^  hl^e,bQf^  ea^iMly  dtf- 
ncult,  if  not  impracticable .  ioJqUoytr  uptbediivct 
line  of  bontanuiiationi/evc^'irtheinnrestigatiaD 
had  bMti  eam^itly'  filitsbed,  Srhldi  I  hMH 
laniSO.taMiere.WMnDatha  Ihei;" 

Fyrom'Valvtt*,  the  "eofnta^bif  made  iH 
way  in'  adtrect  iblfrinto  tl»e  neighbournig 
oiasala'*C¥  •  villages^  wberb'  it  rag«d  wi^ 
great  viokniee.  The  tn^ihs  of  its  com- 
maaieation  *  from'  one  of  theae  to  the 
neighboating  Mand  of  -  Ooao,  at  a  hit 
period  of  me  calamity,  Imre  been  dis- 
ttnetl;f  ascertalnad;  A  man  belonging  to 
an  inibated  fatiiily  in  the  ^\k^  (^ 
Oa«n»y'  made  hia  escape  wiib  a  box  cl 
ebtliea  info  a  netghboaring  cottage ;  't 


it 


I  r 


1^  &^  a)u9,e?i4en(^  of  Sk  A.  B.  f  aoUaiar.  be- 
fore the  Select  Comnuttee,  p.  47  ;  and  alto  a 
despatch  from  Sir  Gliomas    Maitland  to  hx^ 
^  gee  EdhAm^h  Me JBcal  ahd  Sib^ieatJoUhial :  1  Bathnnt,  damd  CoHh.tSOi  April,  1Q19,  on  t^ 
Afiil»t8t4^  '^     "*     iinbjecetrf^pUlgtte,p.4.      ' 


nmuih  ii»M.v«i.UuiQMi»^blffM9  LMil 


yfn»  ,wpm^  f  fiHMd'  (mi  tli&t "  M   huA 
edcftped^ttid  he  wran  aocordingty  appve* 
handed  knd  sent  to  the  Lftzamtto,   fyte- 
ino«Mi  to  which  he  had  oontrived  te  eonoeal 
tho  box  in  hb  garden.     On  hb   being 
refeaaed  from  confinement  in  the  Laza- 
i«ttx>>  he  returned  to  thu  cottage^  which 
then  happened  to  be  without  tl^  eerdonf 
of  troo|>8,  dng  np  hia  box^  and  biting  a 
hont^  oarried  it  with  him  to  the  ishmd  of 
€Ulso,  where  he  had>  iome  relatione.     To 
these  he  gave  some  of  the  dothee  con- 
tained in  the  box.    The  family  who  re- 
QBited'thia  fittal  peesent,  were  the   firat 
who  weee infected  bn  the  island;  and  a 
pciest  accpinnted' With  tins  ftuniiywai  one 
9f  Ih^  firM  victims;;  he  'chad  with  well- 
maek^d  sympiomb.ef  the  ptogne^.    The 
mUn  who  iiad  iotrodaoed  the  contagion 
aino  died  ef 'ft>*.     *        .!  i 

<  The  anthentic  narmtif^ea  we  possess  of 
thisparticahir  epidemic,  shew  cienrly  that 
ila  piragrees  did'  nol^eztiettd  IMn  Mere 
irieinity  of  sitAatiota,  but  that  it  eonld  be 
baoed  to  diatioct-  hoases>  thrdogfa    tht 
inlenHNineof ftjeiidaandfekliotti.  Thee 
Ihe  oontaginn  became  dispersMthfOogfaottt 
the  town  from*  a-  v^  eatly  peried,  and 
before  the  pablic  hndtakcn  die  akvm^    A 
ialae  coafidenGe  nbo  prevailed  that  the 
danger  had  ceased ;  and  after  the  disea^ 
^ms  folly  declared,  it  was  believed,  that  it 
wonld  nepessarSy  subside  of  itself  as  the 
amnnwr    mhranced.      These    effoneooa 
npmiottB,  combined  wiA  die  opposition 
that  waH  made  to  the  salotuy  measnrsii 
enjoined  by  the  government,  eonlribated. 
in  no  email  de^,  to  the  destradM 
uiuMtess  ef  the  nudady.    Tins  was  par- 
wmarly  proved  by  its  protracted  duration 
In  the  viOage  of  Conni.    The  decline  of 
the  plague,  and  its  final  enidMntm,  wen 
thereanltof  the  adoption  of  mors  v%pog»ua 
measuina;  namely,  proper  elassifinatien 
of  |be  inhabitants,  and  die  absolnte  aepn. 
ratiofi  of  the  healthy,  the  aiek,  and  the 
anspected.     In  those  banacks,  where  a 
atrict  qnarantinfisy^m  wes  kept  np,  the 
plague  wfu  exdoded,  allboiigh  they  were 
situated  in  an  nabealthy  partof  the  leam ; 
wrhtk  in  other  places,  dmt  were  mom  ele^ 
v;ated  and  aiiy,  bat  whese  the  aame  pae- 
fsaotioas.  west  net  observed,  th«  diseaea 
introduced  f.  Oiled 


ordered  te  be  worn  by  every  person  in  die 
banvnBS  who  wn^  m  nttendance  on  the 
fidk;  end  n^  one  of  Oese*  who  were  dins 

«Sr  A.  BL  FanUmer's  eridsacc^, p.Maaddt. 


^ftifediNl  fWsfMt  cofMaict  nM^idie  patient^^i 
caught  the  disease.  On'  tlM(ieDnti4ty{' 
almost  all  those  who  ^re  emfdeyedim 
carrying  out  the  dead,  and  who  trutitM  tei 
the  secuiity  afforded  by  rubbing  dM^bsidyi 
withoO,  perished  from  the  disease*  TlieJ 
periods  of  the  increase,  decline,  'and 
cessation  of  the  disease  appeared  to  have 
no  connexion  with  the  tempelatare'ofrthe 
air,  or  other  atmospheric  clMinges«  The^ 
time  of  the  year  in  which  it  broke  on^' 
namely.  May,  is  the  very  healthiest  setsen 
of  the  year  in  Make :  it  began  to  dediiie 
after  the  rigid  system  of  poliee  waa  id 
operation,  in  August  and  September, 
which-  al«  the  most  unhealdly  SMmtha; 
and  was  net  totally  ettiipated  till  <te» 
month  of  Februaiy  fvOowiiig.  At  Owo^ 
it  began  hi  March,  the  yivy  heaUhienf 
ssnsoB  of  the  year ;  and  wae  eitirpafndl 
pieciaely  before  the  commenbement'ofilbe 
viblent  heats,  which  ia  dm-mrimaldiieil 
season  %.  The  disease  waa  arrested  by 
the  enforcement  ef  reatrietive  regniidene; 
in  severalof  the  cassals,  during  thepeiietl 
of  its  widest:  dissedtinatkm  m*  etfwr 
pInceeV 

A  striking  oMteoe.  e#  die  >  seenri^ 
obtained  lirem-  aetdnainn  ansmi/d  *iiw 
nq^  to  da^  Angnsihw  Omvrent. 

" This copvent*  sitiuled  in  apecoliai^  b^^tbr 
ful»  spacioof,  and  aixy  part  of  V  aletu,  bad,  rrov 
the  vety  be^ttniiie,  bbMrredlhe  greateie  caotM 
to  skoa  oonmiiaiflnlua  with  Iks  jNAlic.    k  usss 


•f  one  of  die  ssrraat*,  wko  wa»  caterer 
cnpatioii«  baring,  in  dltobedxence  of  public  M^cf^ 
g;on6  to  a  reiy  contaminated  poit  of  «^  Iowa, 
eaHso  Ao  ButtMBiaggiOf  aan  pavBaasMi  smBSwa 
«Mmb»  nb«llyaft«lDamtaiflii,lionndacmr 
lensioa  of  tbe  omanftaaoo*  v^ea  aae  of  |bi 
brodidbood  belonmf  Co  tbis  conTest,  oat  of 
compaarion,  immediately  volanteered  to  attend 
imBB^  mmaao  wl  umi  ibbo  iBHOa  si 
tbo 


Kt  immadiatslT  ft 
other  indiTioQal 
everaasaibdi.*' 

To  this  we  may  add,  on  the  aame  aa- 
drari^,  diat  the  homiilal  of  St.  John  of 
Jemsnlfn^  the  poaon^  and  aeveral  p^drfm 
offiota,  and  pcivals  houses  nliick  eaHj 
ndnpted,  and  atricdy  kepi  «ip^  arigidsyr 
lem  of  insulation,  o^yed  a  perfect  /Or 
eniplion  from  the  contagipnu 

Hm  suppoiteia  of  the  doctrine  of  mn- 
Inriajnamtain,  that  with  dm  decienaeof 
the  disease  its  violence  also  subsides. 


I  ITiiif  am  iif  Bii 

f  Sir  A.  B.  Fanlkaer.  ^  17«. 
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«"  To  *!•  tHU^hfuU"  Myi  Sir  Thoiiias  .  ^, 
lasi«  <<  I  ^«ld  ihe  iitiBOit  atteatioii,  and  I  can 
pwm^  fcy  — HiMilic  4<comeDU,  tiat  fofar  from 
tto  bei^  te  CMO  at  Malta,  tlw  laat  caaen  were 
Ibe  moat  violent ;  and  in  tke  in#tam?ft  of  the  last 
handred,  by  far  the  moat  fatal*." 

Much  kas  been  said  abont  the  want  of 
liintinct  evideoGey  that  any  comnuaication 
had  takes  place  between  the  family  of 
Boig^  which  waa  the  first  afiected  widi 
plague,  and  the  ship  which  is  believed  to 
haire  brought  the  infection.       On    this 
point,  indeed,  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
both  by  Sir  A.  fi.  Faulkner,  and  by  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland^  that  some  smuggled 
article,  whether  linen  or  leather,  had  been 
coBireyed  from  the  ship  to  the  house  of 
Borg.    It  was  clear,  however,  that  con- 
ciderable  difficulty  must  always  arise  in 
discovering  any  similar  transgression  of 
the  laws,  especially,  when  from  die  con* 
sequences  which   ensued,    such    odium 
would  be  incurred  by  the  culprit,  if  dis- 
covered.   But  we  should  consider,  in  a 
question  of  this  kind,  that  although  it 
maj  be  impossible  to  trace  witii  perfect 
accuracy  •very  step  of  the  communica- 
tion, from  person  to  person,  up  to  the 
offjginal  aouree  of  infection ;  yet  if  the 
general  course  of  that  line  of  communi- 
caftion  is  in  all  its  other  parts  cileariy  and 
distinctly  made  out,  we  have  in  truth 
sufficient  data  for  establishing  the  moral 
certaluty  of  the  continuity  of  that  line, 
notwithstanding  it  appears  broken  in  a 
sinde  point. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  intro* 
dnction  and  suppression  of  the  plague  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  within  these  few  years, 
are.  alsa  perfectly  decisive  of  its  contagious 
miture*  It  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  enter  into  details  upon  this  subject; 
and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  raentioDing  a  few  particulars  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitlaad.  The 
plague  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of 
1816,  at  Corfu,  where,  in  consequence  of 
eaily  inattention,  it  had  acquired  such 
a  footing  as  to  continue  four  months  in 
the  ishuMl ;  it  was  at  length  eirtirpated  by 
the  active  exerttons  of  Shr  Thomas  Ifaii- 
bnd.  Its  origin  was  very  satisfectorily 
traced  to  the  dandestine  importation  of 
two  boxes  of  infected  clothes  from  Al- 
bania. The  boxes  were  opened  in  a  house 
called  Cssa  Polita,  in  Corfu,  by  a  man 
who  bought  the  box  from  the  smuggler  in 
presence  of  sosm  of  his  associates;  and 

•  Despatoh,  ht.,  p.  S. 
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soon  after,  eight  or  nine  of  At  wmi^ijm 
were  taken  ill,  in  that  very  hooie.   The 
whole  of  the  femily  living  in  the  hoase  of 
the  man  who  had  opened  the  box,t(]f;edKr 
with  himself,  died.     ''  The  belief  ivu, 
that  sorcery  existed,  and  that  the  house 
mast  be  exorcised*     AccordiDgly,  the 
papas  of  the  diffisrent  viDsges  wers  al 
called  in,  and  having   exordfed  the 
house,  they  went  away,  and  cadu  aad 
''  all  of  them,  carried  into  their  sevenl 
**  villages  the  plague  f ."     It  «wi  thus 
spread  at  once  to  twenty^six  or  twenty- 
seven  different  villages ;  and  the  difficultjr 
of  arresting  its  pn^eas  was  modi  ia- 
ereased. 

In  the  same  year,  the  plague  appeared 
at  Cephalonia,  having  beien  brought  into 
that  island  by  persons,  who  had  heea 
reaping  the  harvest  on  the  continent,  in 
Epirus  and  the  Morea;)^. 

It  deserves  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
plague  began  in  Corlii,  in  November,  with 
the  healthy  season,  and  ceased  exacdy 
when  the  unliealthy  season  began.  Bat 
in  Cephalonia,  the  plague  began  and 
ended  during  the  hot  months.  What 
stroqgly  confirms  the  doctviue  of  esn* 
tagicn  in  this  disease,  is,  tbat  the  tfospa 
emfrfoyed  on  all  these  occasions,  as  guar^, 
continued  healthy.  Had  it  depended  soWW 
on  the  state  of  the  air,  they  would  inU- 
libly  have  been  seiMd,  for  they  wefe  is 
the  very  foens  of  the  disocder.  Is  t^ 
demic  remittents,  it  is  well  known,  the 
new-eomeis  are  those  who  safer,  wh3s 
the  natives,  comparatively  escape ;  bi^ 
here  the  very  neverse  waa  die  case.  Those 
very  troops,  who,  while  employed  in  stop- 
ping the  league,  never  cangbt  it,  snftred 
severely  after  the  plague  had  disappeared, 
from  the  common  fever  of  the  country,  is 
consequence  cf  being  kept,  from  necessitj* 
in  unhealthy  stations,  after  the  unhedfh^ 
season  had  commenced.  It  is  manifest, 
from  all  these  facts,  that  the  prepress  of 
the  plague  had  no  visible  connexion  with 
seasons  or  states  of  the  atmospliera. 

It  is  evidently  much  more  dificak  to 
tnu;e  the  progress  of  tbe  contagkn  of 
plague  in  countries  wliere  this  disease  if 
frequently  and  extensirrij  prevalat.  as 
it  is  throughout  all  the  Turkiali  doninione 
and  the  Barbai^  states,  wbere  gieal  naan 
bers  having  had  the  ffiseMO  in  vnioND 
degrees,  or  having  bceli  long  inned  la 
the  contagion,  bare  beeoua  Tcry  Vtt 
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of  lis*  eflecU ;    where    tlie  t  raiAilt  <mi  a  larger  icale  was  jeen  m  tW* 
f^ossest  igQorance  and  apatliy,  prevaOs    eflect  of  ahsttiiig  op  vf  ^MUf  mtek^^at^^* 


with  respect  to  its  nature  ajod  conse- 
qaences  among  aO  ranks  of  people: — and 
w^iere .  the  seeds  of  the  contagion^  al- 
ready universally  scattered,  are  ready  to 
bprst  forth,  wheneTer  the  circomstances, 
formerly  adverted  lo,  arise  to  renew  its 
activity  and  favour  its  difiusion.  As  well 
might  we  hope  to  be  able  to  trace  to  its 
source  every  instance  of  smaO-pox^ 
measles^  or  noopiog-cough  occnrrine  in 
London^  as  to  expect  to  succeed  in  a 
similar  research  with  regard  to  the  plague 
at  Constantinople  or  Morocco.  Yet  even 
in. these  cities^  the  efficacy  of  seclusion  in 
interposing  a  barrier  to  its  progress^  has 
been  unequivocally  demonstrated.  In  the 
mercantile  towns  in  the  Levruit,  it  is  the 
established  practice  with  the  European 
resi^pts^tci  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
boiises  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
plague,  and  to  receive  provisions  with 
certain  precautions;  and  so  uniformly 
successful  is  diis  practice,  when  strictly 
a^ered  to,  that  Dr.  Russel  asserts, 

'''A  case  c<mld  bai^y  be  specified,  in  irhicb  a 
seeNflSQ  WjHity  bSw  occd  ainetsny  woete  uw 

the  mks.  of  (>an<awiMiH  j  aadji  a  few  rues  oc> 

cor  vliicii  cannot  be  to  acc9snted  £or>  he  most  be 
aa  anreasdnable  ibaa  who  will  contend  that  no 
Ui  eaoB  of  rineSy  of  casual  ana  wMipuUm  ini|Kii 


Ilfj  Slokea^bMniesifMin  tina 
chafc^*  .J- 

^.^lOirn  :ivaS«eoU0(ihow  pln>e«iia%  weasasi 
want,  of  the  coirnnnnication  of  society  for  eroy 
article  w^  ate,  it  seems  eren  more  wonderfal  thsU 
any  ftmiliefl  lirfai^  in  a  tnr>m,  and  in  the  hdtnfii  dT ' 
perpfcual  «iaiaMitoartan,.«hattld  sahmi»t^ssehi* 
ma^  than  that.thia  tl«fml4  br  ^Itea  violated  V\ 
Tlua  is  well  iUustiated  by  the  evi- 
depce  given  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee .of  the  Souse  0$  Conunpns  by  Mr, 
Hm%  who  had  resided  nearly  all  his  life 
in  Smyrna,  and  who  stated  that  when  the 
pli^gue  prevailed  !■  that  town^his  household 
was  shut  up  from  all  communication  with 
the  inhabitants,  except  throiigh  purveyorSi, 
v/ho  aie  pneially  peoj^  who  have  had 
tha  plague  tiietaiselve%  ami  of  counie  not 
flasceptible  of  taking,  it  again.  .  The 
disease,  however,  has  beei|  known  some* 


ibst  quarter  of  flie  town  inlmbited  \/y  ^iut 
Franks  or  Christian  populadoo,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Constan- 
tinople and  Aleppo  X'     In  the  phigae  of 
Moscow,  1771,  of  which  the  histor]f  is 
very  aWy  drawn  up  by  Dr.  l>e  Mcrtens, 
andwliichi^'as  productive  of  so  tremendous  * 
a  mortality,  that  70,000  inhabitantB  were  - 
cut  off  in  a  few  months,  and  sometimes  * 
12,000  in  the  coarse  of  a  sin^e  day,  the  * 
Fonndling  R6spital,  containing  1000  per-  \ 
^sons,  was  preserved  "perfectly  free*  from  ^ 
the  disease,  in  th«  midst  of  the  sarround-'^ 
ing  destruction,  by  the  most  'strict  «iiA 
rigid  system  of  insulation.    Every  tv^nue 
to  the  hospital  was  tsirefidly  blocked '  up,  ^ 
except    a    single  entrance,    which    was  '' 
strictly  guarded  both  night  and  day,  so  as  *^ 
to  secure  it  most  effectually  fit>m  violas'  ^ 
tion.     The  disease  had  been  introdu(re4  " 
into  Moscow  by  a  communicafioa  wiA'  ' 
the  Turkish  army.    TBic  account  'giv^d  ^ 
by  Mr.   Jackson   of  (fce    plague   whiclr*' 
preva3ed  in  1799  and  1800  at  Morocco,'  ^ 
and  of  the  effects  of  whieh  he  >s^  '«n  eye-  '* 
vritness,  accord  so  petfectljr  with  the"  pw-'^*' 
cedmg  statements,  as  to  reiider  if  unneces^  ^ 
sary  to  give  any  further  detaibr  in  proof  cfT  ^ 
what  has  already  been  the  restift  of  bncb--^* 
an  accmnulatioo  of  evidence.  * 

The  British  expedition  into  %fpt  Ik  '** 
18D1,  2,  and  3,  fbmidied  ample  opporfh-  '** 
nities  of  studying  the  disease;  and  the'  ' 
experience  of  tiK  tnny  m^ctd  m^  , 
titionera  has  brought  Ibe  most  drastte  * 
coilfimmtion  of  the  recenred  opinion  as  \o  ' 
the  contagiousness  of  Ib^  phgoe.  Very  ^ 
satisfiictory  evidence  on  tins  head  "is  ocm-*  *  * 
lained  is  memcnrs  drawn  up  by  Bfr.  (now 
Sir  JcAn)  Webb,  ut  the  request  of  the  ^ 
PrMidentand  Coimnihee  of  the  fMfl^  * 
of  Physieans,  md  inseited  in  the  let'  * 
volume  of  fhlarTransaetioiia^:  Rwookl  - 
detain  us  too  fong  to  give  iua  aaalyi^  of  - 
this  valuable  teportr  w«  shaS  onlr  sttfe  ' 
one  very  alrikii^  fhet  wUch  istheKiere>  * 
lated. 

A  Rettfcnant  cn  the  19n  f^ej^iftettt  \n  ' 
footwn  tMMe^  wUle  vn  AW«todn«r^' 
win  ne  piassM^  and  ftrdnvd  to*  bcf  ctMi^ 


times  to  g^  into  the  hauat  j  but  Mr.  t^     .<^      ^.^  ^  .  _  ^_  _     .  ^_ 

Hayes  decUwes  that  he  coiUd  alm9st  at  ^'^T*?^  2!  ^?^  .,  'l^' 
^•ys  trace  it  to  some  imprudence  of  the  ^^Z^'J?^  ^,  'T^^f^',"''*'  ^^  ^ 
domestics,    such    as    bringing    infec^    egecled  Ml  two  ttayt  ^J^J^  come  gut  are 

elotfaes  into  the  house ;  and^eaks  posi-    PTJ^  r^^T^  TJ  ^„^^'^^\' 
tiveljr  of  such  facts  as  having  occurre<f    hMMg  b^tm-mgj^My  tfwn  m 

-vfxtfam  his  own  knowle^^f.,   A  similar"  ^  Wai^t^f^Xmtkmnf^m^v^JX, 
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IqMW  iiltWa,  IiIb  i^rvant,  lohn  Lee,  tooV 
'  U^  "mtHpttt  14$  master's  knowkdge,  to  tlie 
^egbneiitd  koflpttal  to  be  repaired,  haviiig 
'  preVaSed  on  toe  centind  to  let  him  pass 
'in  direict  viblatioti   of  his  orders.'  The 
€iirtaiD  was  repaired  by  a  private  of  the 
aame  legimeiit  of  the  name  of  William 
Bower,  and  then  carried  back  by  Lee, 
who  then,  at  his  own  request,  accom- 
panied his  roaster  to  the  Pest  Hospital, 
'«nd  attended  him  till  he  recovered.    On 
the  fourteenth    day  after    this  visit  to 
Bower,  die  latter  was  taken  iH  with  very 
stDispicious  symptoms,  which  could  not  Jbie 
iiccounted  for  until  the  circumstance  of  his 
haying  repaired  the  curtain  occurred  to 
his  recgljection.    The  next  morning  it  be- 
'i:ame  certain  that  his    disease  was  the 
'plague,  and  he  died  the  same  evening^. 

The  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Frank,  in  ius  evi- 
dence before  tl^  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  respecting  the  establishment 
of  the  Plague  Hospital  at  Aboukir,  in 
'1800,  and  the  success  which  attended  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  insulating  the 
'skk,  in  prevendng  the  extension  of  the 
,aitease  to  the  army  before  Alexandria, 
'kre  also  ^uite  conclusive  in  fiivour  of  its 
being  contagious -|-.  See  also  the  evi- 
'd^nce'  of  Sir  James  M^cgrigor,  whick  is 
to  fhe  ^«me  effect!. 

Siieh  then  are  me  (acts,  tor  the  expk^- 
ti^tion   of  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
'frame  some  rational  uvmI  consistent  theory. 
The  question  we  have  to  decide  is  the  fol- 
lowing. Must  we  believe  that  the  nnmber- 
*\t$a  Coincidences  that  have  been  observed 
between  certain  events,  namely,  tiie  com- 
munication of  persons  with  others  having 
'i&e  pl9giie,  or  with  the  clothes  they  had 
'worn,  and  the 'subsequent  seizure  of  tfiose 
^bet^dns  with  the  very  saipe  disease,  hav» 
every  hiu  of  ihefit,  being  the  resuh  of 
byre  (;haoc^ ;  and  that  no  other  cause  haa 
oj^rafed,  th^  a  general  one  resting  in 
&e  ^mosphere  cmly,  and  consisttHg  in  its 
'contamination,  or  its  corruption,  or  mafe- 
'ri&,-^or  by  whatever  other  n^oie  we  toay 
^'desi^riate    this    mysterious    source     of 
(li^fias^  f  ^  0¥  wtH  not  these  coincidences 
be  mucfctipi^  simply-.  More  intelligibly, 
^khd  ikoie  philosc^piucally  e^i^lMAed  byih« 
'  supndditiou'  of  contaj^nv  »  '|hinei|!ife  of 
^vi^i^h  tKfe  operation  ia  weHknown^  a«i  in 
lecbghlied  to  exi^t  in  other  mnlogotti 
'  disetises  ?    The  former  theory  Involves-  tm 
'  in  A  ihass^  of  inextritablo  perplexity ;  tiie 
'  •■    -    'i  '  " : 


t^  'Lahk. 

latter  fumisheti  a  che  hfiAUk  wv'sa. 
cape  all  the  principal  difficuMiteL'  Myuia 
may,  pe^^iaps,  account  for  a  few  af  te 
circumsttmces  attending  tiw  periodie  tiie 
and  cessation  of  some  endeaue  diiesiMS; 
but  it  opens  only  a  ainde  entrance,  and 
leaves  us  in  the  thresh<m  of  €10  iBqiit|. 
Contagion  is  the  master*key  which  va- 
looks  all  the  svenues  to  the  knoniedgt  if 
die  true  nature  of  pestilential  eonwonica- 
tion. 

The  fikcts  which  pfove  oontagpon  am 
positive ;  and  from  tibe  very  natere  of  Ihs 
question,  it  is  impossible  li»t  any  ftdi 
that  can  be  brought  on  tko  opposite  Mb 
can  be  other  than  nogaitive  fKli.     If 
of  a  hundred  persons  exposed  to  infee- 
tion,  ninety  escape,  and  mdy  ten  #eeeife 
it,  does  not  the  fkct  of  its  takiBg  ofect  in 
these  ten  sufficientiy  prove  ^  sg^^  *f 
contagion,  notwiHiBtanding  the  fidne  of 
its  operadon  in  the  other  enaea?    Hia 
failures  can  only  indicate  Ika  Uaila  of  Hii 
operation;    but  its  reality  mmy  be  ct* 
tablished  by  a  veiy  smaH  nnmlMrof  fadi^ 
If  a  strange  dog,  rnniung  acvoas  As 
country,  s£rald  have  bitten  aevanl  per- 
sons, and  if  of  tfieae  oioly  tw#'  or  Ana 
shovdd  afterwards  be  seised  wftkhydm* 
phobia,   the    rest  remaining  fiee  ftom 
disease,  can  the  escape  of  Amo  he  id* 
duced  as  any  argument  thai  iha  dog  was 
not  mad,  or  that  hydrepbobin  la  sol  eoa- 
tagious  ?     And  yet  dua  ia  flie  kin^  ef 
argument  brought  forward  by  tte  tfon* 
eontagionists,  aa  if  negative  cvkteneo  eoald 
invalidate  the  condnaioBs  froaa  piwiti** 
facta.  '  < 

That  the  phigue,  under  ecHaitt  elNtaa- 
stances  is  not  communicated,  att^thnv- 
fore  may  appear  not  to  be*  coatngioiis,  is 
no  more  timn  what  happens  in  aMayoAer 
diseases  which  are  known  to  be,  Infee- 
tious:  it  is  seien  occasionally,  enM  in  dbs 
smaO-pox  and  measlea.  IT  Ae  ItrpoAasii 
of  malaria  conM  acoount  far  mi  M^ 
variations  in  the  progress  of  aft  epMenuc, 
it  might  perlmps  oe  Woitl^y  of  nawie  eoa* 
dd^ratlon ;-  but,  in  tet,  4t  kMtfct  as 
totiOlyinthe  dtekr^speedhgdMa.''  Cva 
if  we  ift^erfttood'flKl(fMa||^e«M 
H^iltcii  ate  W^fied  ta'  hitd  W 
an'mfluene^  ihk  thei^'ttttmes,  1 
itiD  be  li^rfeetly  boiiij^yiblo  wiA  tfe 
agency  of  contagjon|  the  opcmlMa  ol 
Which  they  teAd  in  Mne  tuem  to  Impede, 
"Mtid  b/ oAetta  10  MMftOlfe. 
'  ISqiMf  WnfoAided  "aMf  dl  tfv  Oftsr 
^AjiMticmi'dmf  have  teai  Msio^  «i*-tte 


P&IIX4C  HmkhT».^Qf$iarmfiif€  lum^ 


£t 


feamd  ofdimi  of  mfidM;  «b4.pIh|qm- 

*' times  of  ThiiQ0rdi<fe;9«  Amtotitf  wafi 
''  Gales,  to  the  pros^  da^r :  no  tote  a^.t^ 
'^fear  1813,  the  cootagioHa  nataie  ^ 
'^, plague  waa^  iafly  aacertaioed  by. the 
*'  Briliak  medical  oflSicen  in  the  laLmd  of 
"Malta.  .J 

*'  2rd« — The   doctrine   iof   contagion 
''  appaara  to  na  to  be  wholly  .ima^M^eit,  Igr 
*^  any  argument  vrhich  Dr.  Maclean,  has 
y  advanced^  at  the  aane  time  we  think  |t 
"  probablcu  that  some  of  the  peraonat  ^ 
"  atrictiona  enforced  in  the  eatabUahmenta 
lor  quarantine,  nught  be  modified  wilih* 
out  risque  to  tfie  public  aafety/'         , 
In  a  anbaeqnent  letter,  they  declam, 
"  that  nothing  contained  in  Or.  MacleanV 
''  second  volume,  haa  altered  the  opinioA 
''  expceaaed  by  the  CoDege  in  their.iormdr 
''  lepoil" 

Yet  the  diacaaaiona  which  the  auhgect 
haa  nadeigone,  have  not  been  ^oDy  un- 
pKoductive  of  benefit,  llie  attention  .of 
obaerrera  haa  been  awakened  to  the  great 
influence,  which  varioua  circna^iataiiQeai. 
exert  on  the  aetitity  of  contagion*  l!*h(B 
efficacy  of  a  pure  and  continuaUy  renewed 
atmoaphere,  and  of  a  acnq)uloua  atten- 
tion to  cleanlineaai  in  diaaiming  contagiop 
•very  other  place  fditre  it  could  properly  1  of  ita  power,  haa  been  placed  in  aatroMagar 


bnenr  auppoaedt*  for  jnatanc<P|,  that  the 
.filMne.  ia  vpm^j  an  aggravated  A)nii  of 
tjypnni^. varying  perpetually  in  ita  degr^ 
and  napectiy  ao  aa  to  deaerre  tbe  cba-< 
.UjOex  of  a  proteifom  diaeaae.    If  the 
{ad  «cra  aoj  our  belief  in  ita  .being  con* 
iagiou%  nronld  only  be  the  more  atnength- 
*nnad  ironi  (hs  conviction  we  have  oh- 
tttinpA,  that  typhna  ia  contagiouf »    tk^t 
aU  the  beat  iuTormed  phyaiciana,  those 
who  have  haowaiit  from  pecnanal  obaer- 
laition,  and  have  had  direct  oppoitunitiea 
of  iwitnsaaing  itaaymptoma,  and  jtudyitig 
Ita  nature,  vegard  it  aa  a  specific  diaeaae, 
.  diatinguiahed  by  peculiar  chaia/ptena.    As 
well  might  it  be  said*  thait  scarlet  fever 
was  not  n  specific  disease,  because  ve 
find  it,  even  in  the  same  qiidemic^  ap* 
pearing  under  a  0ceaA  variety  of  forms, 
'  though  derived  firom  the  same  contagion. 
It  is  asserted,  that  As  plague  oegina 
nndceaaea  at  periods  sufpriaingly  regwhr. 
We  have  alrfsuly  shewn,  that  this  propo- 
sitioa  ia  completely  ialaified  by  the  hiatory 
./of  the  epidemic  at  Ualta,  and  the  Ionian 
jalaoda.    In  Jike  manner  the  aaaertion, 
./that  itappearaaoonestin  unhealthy  placea, 
ia  refiitnd  by  the  same  series  of  fiu:ta. 
couraa  of  its  progoass  in  Malta«  and 


be  observed^  waa  juat  what  would  neces- 

fPMoly  happen,  suppoaing  it  to  be  propa- 

«gaiM^oli4y  by  contagion;  and  ita  evtir- 

.pation.  in  variably  followed  tbe  adoption 

fifC  qieaiiaiea  fonnded  npon  this  si^po* 

aition* 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 

C^wunonsy  having  referred  the  subject  of 

|)r.  Msdean's  doctrines  to  the  College  nf 

Phystciana,  thronoh  the  Privy  Council, 

ths  following  is  tnair  answer  to  the  prin- 

laipfil  <|«eatfona  pn^oaed  to  them. 

.».    'f  li|t^-«<-We  are  of  opinion,  althov^ 

t^  aome  opidennc  diaeaaea  are  not  propa- 

gfited.  1^  contagi9ii,  that  it  is  by  no 

means  provedi,  that  the  plague  ia  not 

col^agiona,  or  that  the  legulations  of 

plague  police  aae  uaelass  or  pernicious. 

We  ava  perauadedly  on. tbe  cootcary, 

froofi  the  i^paideralion  o(  the  expe- 

liea^iof  laU  ^Cff**  *^  aome  of  i^a  fi^qm 

fpar4«wal  obaanradoi^.  ti^  the  difcf^  is 

..^'f.eqomuidcaUe  fixm  Aa^.  im^viduaH^  to 

jj?  another. 

.  >l.  '*'5{>4< — TJ^  aiditipnai  proofa  which 

^'  would  be  required  .of  the  non^xial£ii<^ 

/5..fif  eanti|giog,.<mmat  l»  v/fi\k  proob  an 

«.ff)  would  b«  «uSciapot,t^^wft»rbaliH^44ej 
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light,  than  that  in  which  it  had  bel'ore 
been  generally  viewed :  and  will  tend  tp 
restram  within  more  reasonable  bounda» 
the  excessive  dread  which  has  sometiqifa 
been  entertained  of  the  activiW  of  con- 
tagion. The  positive  proofii  which  exist 
of  the  contngiouanesH  of  typhus,  ofacarla- 
tina,  and  of  plague,  in  certain  circus* 
atances,  render  it  abaolutely  imperative  oia 
ua  to  act,  in  all  caaea  where  these  diaeaaea. 
are  concerned,  on  the  preaumption  that 
contagion  may  be  operating.  It  haa  beeik 
abunmmtly  proved  by  a  multitude  or 
fiicti  well  known  to  medical  men,,  that 
theae  contagiona  are  often  exceedingly  aub- 
tile  and  inaidioua,  and  eurvigilanee  ahould 
therefore  be  unceasing  todoae  every  avf^* 
nue  to  ;their  inf^nctioB,  aii^  to  deatn^y 
every  genn  that  can  be  di^overed  to  e^oalL 
That  Eiigfamd  might  again  be. yiait^d  hf 
(be.  phiiS^  >•  undeniable.  The  ^caoent 
exaiQpIe  of  Malta,  ia  auflicient  evidence^ 
that,  the  exemption  of  i^rly  a.  century 
and  a  Jhalfr  i«iio  psoof  of  alxaolute  aecuri^ 
.ilgaioat  the  <  poaaibl^.  introduction  of  so 
tarriUe  a  acourgo.  The  devaatation  which 
a  peatilence  would  produce  in  a  populoua 
^up^  like  tlpp,  yifs^  the  conatant  in- 


^  Mi^mw^^ionr^^^PrkMtuiCMMmBti 


im  m^eeit[  tHfef  UtoUt  mtM  pftrtfl  of  ^ 

ttj^om,  wotild  ^onspir^  to  ^raadthe 

ponta^n''f«r  and  ^vMe;  with  unexampled 

^fhntf,  bidff  defiance  to  all  ealculaden. 

Tfae'qrxahinfine  regalfttionsr  are  our  safe- 

gtmrd  against  so  tremendous  a  calamity. 

Tile  alftrm  excited  on  tke  continent^  by 

the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  in 

-this,  country^  hoivever  unfounded^  bad 

^begnn  to  prodnce  very  serious  inooDve- 

*hienc^  to  our  commerce ;  and  shews  ns, 

-Aiat'Sf^atever  evils  may  result  fro<n  the 

'MiiKkles  WhicbHietpiarantine  laws  impose 

'^on  trade^  ihey  are  not  to  be  compared 

'^itii '  the  impediments  it  would  have  to 

'ieneouttter^  from  the  precautionary  mea- 

'sdresthst  the  continental  powers  would 

dbem  it  necessary  to  resort  to^  if  any  mate- 

iUi  telaxatibn  of  those  laws  were  to  take 

'  |;^lade  nere;     Already,  at  Marseilles,  and 

^'i,t^0enoa;  as*  we  are  informed   by  Mr. 

''fjium^i^f  has  a  much  longer  quarantine 

't^h' 'imposed  on  British  shipping,  than 

'O'n  ^t  of  any  other  nation.     At  Naples, 

'^'  addition  to  the  nftualtenn  of  quarantine, 

ft  term  of  three  weeks  has  been  imposed 

*'hp6h  British  vessels  that    had    quitted 

'  ^glfuitt,  since  the  non^contagionists  have 

'Ijeeu  so  busily  promulgating  their  opi- 

tiibtisi    We  cannot  therefore  but  agree 

*Hrith  him,  in  the  wish,  that  if  experiments 

'^'n  the  question  of  the  contagiousness  of 

the  plague  are -'to   be  carried  on,  they 

should  be  tried  and  exhibited,  as  such 

'  experiments  anciently  were,  in  corpore 

'mliy  rather  than  upon   the  interests  and 

'  eoitimetcial  piminilu  of  a  great  nation,  or 

'  upon  Ihe'  Safety  and  the  Irves  of  millions 

'  6f  oUf  population. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Private  Committees  of  the  Two 

Houses. 


'  Wk  cannot  make  our  readers  bfetter  un- 
,  dcrstand  the  abuses  of  tbe  private  bill 
'  system,  than  by  describing  the  process 
''  of  making  a  private  bill  into  a  law. 

The  first  step  takin  by  the  managers 
*  of  any  project  which  may  requite  a  pri- 
vate ,  act,  b  to  reserve  a  considerable 
number  of  shares  in  the  "undertaking  for 
distribution  amoh^st  members  of  pariia- 
ment,  who,  togettier  with  the  'shanes, 
redeive  ah  intimation,*,  as  Mr.  Gurney 
Vtatedlft  the  Houte,' that  they  ar^  ex- 


pected t6  usd  "ihelr Irm 
"  all  occasions  to  pr6mote  th^  sucoesr 
**  of  i!b»  pcojeot*;    in  plain  Ifoiguage, 
to  vote  lor  the  bill  when  and  where 
the  promoters  please,  b  return  for  the 
shares.     Having  by  these  means,  and 
by  the  inflaence  Aey  can  xommeuA 
over  members  in  case  their  cottatitucptg 
ane  interested,  secused  a  body  of  constant 
and -active  supporters,  they  lodge,  in  the 
hands  of  one  oftheir  retained  membets^ 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  ComBions  for 
leave  to  bring  in  their  bill;  he  pre- 
sents TXy  and  naaies  a  ^XHnmUtee  (we 
need  not  say  of  what  membeis)  to  con- 
sider whelher  the  petitioneiB  have  com- 
ptied  with  the  standing  osdera  of  the 
House  as  to  the  time  of  prennting  pel*^ 
tions,  and  other  aubsidkury  pointa.    If 
theie  be  any  opposition  to  Uie  bill,  the 
adversaries,  who  take  ceie  to  ealiat  a 
f^alanx  of  members  on  thek  side,  in- 
struct one  of  them  to  move  that  *^  sjl 
*^  who  come  to  the  committee  shall  have 
**  voices;"  that  is,  that  an^  member  who 
chooses  to  put  his  bead  into  the  com- 
mittee-reom  may  vote.  If  this  committee, 
whose  proceedingB  are  sometiaoes  con- 
ducted  with  the  most  surpriaiog  dis- 
order, decide  in  favonr  of  the  petitionera, 
the  bill  is  bioaght  in  and  read  twice. 
Should  the  promoters  fear  any  opposi- 
Upn  in  the  House,  they  take  care  to  send 
down  their  adherents;  and, moreover, i^aa- 
vass  all  the  other  members,  not. except- 
ing the  king's  ministers,  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  l^  letter,  and  oftentimes  finom 
door  to  door,  never  delicate  about  chai)g- 
ing  their  adversaries  with  the  moat  dan- 
gerous intentions.     Some  of  the  can- 
vassing letters    which    were    proliiaely 
distributed  amongst  the  members  duxiiig 
the  last  two  sessions  have  fallen  into  our 
hands,  and  if  we  felt  at  liberty  lo  preaent 
them  to  our  readers,  with  the  names  and 
dates^  they  would  form  very  striking  and 
authentic  records  of  the  intrigues  carried 
on  upon  these  occasions.    Tl^  following 
was  delivered  to  at  least  half  of  the 
members  in  one  day  last  session : 

«• Bin. 


to 


'*  Sia, 
**  nie-opponmitB  of  this  lueMuie,  in 
4>f  tWe  lolsmn  nQdertaking<»  an  di 
divide  the  Hoifie  ou  the  abovs  hOl 
on  the  — — —  reading ;  so  that  one  of  the 
beneficial  m^asuror  ever  brought  before  the 
flideimtion  *of  the  l^gidfttaie  will  be  xmfmfdj 
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witneues  on 
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MNliAy  if  4it  Wiw»tii  of  the  Home  fail  to 
Bttoid  at  4  o^ckKk,  wlien  the  Speaker  takea  the 
chair. 

^  Your  obedient  humble  setrant. 


«fc 


u 


To 


£89*9  M*P« 


«t 


To  this  epistle  was  appended  a  postscrpt 

in  the  following  torms : 

M  P.  8.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  thia 
ifltiiBation  at  the  aiiggeatioa  of  Mr.  ■" 

Mr. ,  wdo  made  this  kind  sugges- 
tion, was  a  member  holding  shares  I 

lliere  were  various  other  shareholding 
members  who  canyassed  in  the  same  in- 
genious way  for  the  support  of  their  col- 
leagues on  the  same  r^ing  of  the  bill  1 

Should  the  bill  escape  the  perilous 
ordeal  of  the  two  first  readings,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  k  select  committee,  to  hear  what 
majf  be  urged  fw  or  against  it  by  the 
dimrent  parties,  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  House.  As  this  tribunal  is  pri- 
Tate,  and  its  doors  closed  against  the 
public  and  the  press,  it  may  be  easily 
understood  that  it  is  the  arena  for  the 
grand  conflict.  The  member  who  has 
hitherto  managed  the  measure,  selects 
the  members  for  the  place  or  county 
connected  locallr  with  the  bill,  some 
members  from  the  adjoining  counties, 
and  any  other  members  whom  he  likes, 
and  whom,  it  maybe  supposed,  he  takes 
care  to  select  from  among  those  .in- 
terested in  the  bill,  or  who  have  private 
reasons  to  favour  it.  Such  a  committee 
will  not  suit  the  interests  of  the  adver- 
saries :  in  order,  therefore,  to  bring  their 
phalanx  into  action,  they  either  move  to 
add  their  names  to  the  committee,  or  to 
allow  all  the  members  of  the  House  to 
vote.  The  latter  motion  is  generally  re- 
sorted to  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  is 
sure  to  be  made  ultimately  by  the  party 
who  find  the  scale  turning  against  them. 
As  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  pro^ 
ject  are  set  out  in  the  preamble  or  intro- 
duction to  the  bill,  the  first  step,  on  the 
part  of  its  promoters,  is  to  prove  them ; 
which  they  do  by  hiring  one,  two,  or 
more  hamsters  to  make  addresses  to 
the  committee,  and  examine  witnesses. 
If  the  opponents  of  the  bill  have  not 
strength  enough  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  in  the  beginning  of  the  proceed- 
ings, they  prolong  them  by  speeches 
of   counsel,    by    endless ' 


ncsses  for  the  bill ;  and  if  this  will  not 
answer  their  turn,  they  bring  forward 


9<K^ 

own  $ide^  whgm  t^ey, 
submit  to  the  same  process*  In  the 
committee  of  last  year  upon  the  bill  io^ 
lighting  London  with  Oil  Gas,  the  bill 
was  opposed  by  three  est^ablished  coal 
gas  companies,  and  the  array  of  counsel 
on  all  sides  amounted  to  thirteen; — tm 
of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  bill  I  Let 
our  readers  figure  to  themselves^  if  they 
can,  what  the  ingenuity  of  ten  lawyers, 
confined  by  no  rules  of  examination,  and 
controlled  by  no  power  or  dignity  in  their 
tribunal,  could  do  in  the  way  of  vexatious 
delay.  The  unpleasantness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  may  be  imagined,  genendly 
keeps  the  committee-room  empty;  so 
that  the  only  members  who  sit  to  keep 
up  appearances,  are  those  who  are  in* 
tecested  in  the  protect :  they  rarely  con- 
sist of  more  than  naif  a  dozen,  and  fre- 
quently of  only  two ;  one  to  ait  in  the 
chair,  and  preside  over  the  other.  In 
the  committee  upon  the  London  Oil  Gas 
bill,  ¥re  generally  saw  the  chairmaa  and 
about  four  or  five  members;  once»  we 
recollect  to  have  seen  the  chaim^n 
alone. 

If  the  opponents  of  the  biU  (ailj^in 
delaying  the  measure,  their  next  step  is 
to  get  the  committee  to  adjourn  me 
die^  or  to  so  distant  a  day  as  to  prevent 
the  bill  from  passing  into  a  law..  For 
this  purpose,  the  members  of  the  House 
are  all  re-canvassed,  and  every  artifice 
used  to  procure  a  majority.  As  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill  are  never  safe  against 
surprise  in  this  way,  they  have  to  renew 
their  canvass  nearly  every  day,  at  an 
enormous  expcfnse,  and  wim  the  greatest 
hazard  of  alienating  their  frieiuls,  by 
bringing  them  down  when  not  wantedL 
In  a  petition  from  the  projectors  of  the 
London  Oil  Gas  Company,  who  had  been 
defeated  by  the  committee's  adjourning 
sine  die^  it  was  stated,  that  the  com- 
mittee, afler  spending  a  month  in  hearing 
their  evidence,  suddenly  adjourned  stne 
die,  upon  hearing  the  case  of  only  one  of 
the  three  opposing  companies,  and  that 
the  committee  almost  entirely  consisted 
of  members  holding  shares  in  the  opposing 
companies,  one  member  being  one  of 
their  chairmen.  This  statement  has  never 
been  denied. 

As  the  promoters  of  the  bill  have, 
however,  the  power  of  turning  the  tables 


exammations 
and    cross-examinations    of   the    wit-    "P^*^   ^^^^  opponenU,  by  closing  the 


proceedings,  a  compromise  is  sometimes 
entered  into,  by  which  the  parties  ^- 


Q9IWM1Wli<W«**4'Tiwil#  iCommiUm* 


of  this  kind,  .we  hafe  beaxd 
f^Q^mbt^  take  a  part,  oa  tjieir  nispective 

3'd^Vith  as  little  duguise  asthejiaitks 
i^mselves  or  their  attoroies* 
.  .  Sho^  the  question  of  adjoitfnmeiit  be 
dispo^  of,,  the  first  point  for  the  dedsioii 
of  tbe.  committee  is  the  proof  of  the  peer 
amUe.  Our  readers  wouki  be  under  a 
g^f^  mistake,  if  they  aapposed  diat  410 
mexxiber  would  venture  to  give  a.TOte  at 
tUs  iBtage  who  had  i^pt  heard  the  mk^ 
Siei^pes.  The  only  ears  that  hear  the  wit- 
n^spesr^snd  the  lawyers  aie  those  of  the 
l^i  dosei^^  members  who  have  particular 
c^ftsopa  £or  thm  attendance*  Butt  &• 
^f^m  a^  tho  ^rst  division  is .  expected  to 
^if$  plw5r^^  theicanvassiw  and  jntrigiNiiff 
fi>r  i^mforoeaieats  iiom  the  body  of  the 
^fwse  are  resumed,  so  that  it  sometimes 
<]!pcurs  tfi#t  aittf  or  eighty  members  are 
assi9"lbled  to  vote,  not  more  than  a  tenth 
C|f  wbom^  have  lirtened  to  a  single  word 
^the  psoceedings^  Thecommittee^Toom 
y^epm^  the  most  UveLy  scene  for  a  few 
minutes  before  the  division*  MeaberSy 
yvmegers,  and  attomies  may  be  seen, 
sq^oe  mmhailing  their  parties^  others 
spouring  the  passages  of  the  House  lo 
c^tch  a  atra;^  memter,  or  cansaoktag  the 
Qtjb#r.«  committee- rooms;  whilst  others 
spieed  to  the  parliamentary  dubs,  and 
(^ight  hacknay-icoaches  to  the  House 
with  the  idlers.  This  proeess  sometunes 
yields  an  ample  harvest  of  recruits. 
In  the  case  of  the  Hi^igals  Chapel  biUy 
the  (mponents  of  the  measttie,  who  con- 
s^ted  of  sixteen  out  of  twenty,  were 
<^enrtidmed  by  a  reinfcrcement  of 
tuaoty  freah  aemben  suddenly  enlisted 
fiwm  the  other  oommittee*Eooms,  not 
^ne  of  whom  had  ever  heard  one  word  of 
t)ie  proceedings. 

if  the  preamble  is  decided  to  be 
fpaved)  the  next  step  is  to  axamine 
and  decide  upon  tha  difierent  clauses 
oS  the  bill*  which  gives  ample -scope 
^ib^Qg  the  exiitenoe  of  the  pfojeict 
again  into  qaas^ioBt  as  will  be  seen  hf 
tfaa.fi^ll^ix^joase  which. occuned  tBst 
aiswn.,  ^  Tto  proceediugs  on  th<^  l^verr 

Col  and  Mandlieslar  RaiTviray  bill,  -afior 
vii^  occupied  i^aveA  weeks,  in  tW.^^ 
aminatMHi  of  witnessss,  ^  speeobes^ 
q9«anpel»and  the  discrassiofis,  first  of  the 
Qommittee  of  stt^diag  orders,  and  aft^r- 
wardit<^f  ^  eommittae  Npoo^  the  btU^ 
wmrehnaaghCio  a  closQ  on  tbe<|iraaMhk» 


wffaicfc  was  daeidi'd  ia  twwi  hwm  pwipadfcy 
a  majodty  ^of  thjrtyrseveii  agaisrtl  thifty*- 
six;  this  vota  'eatahlisbed  the  Act  that 
the  railway  ia  question  woidd  bo  beoai> 
ficiid,  and  ought  to  be  construcled.  The 
committee  then  adjourned  to  the  f<Ao^-- 
ingday^  The  pfomttemoftbebill»shmi^ 
bering  with-  uncpnsciotts  ifeoarity  tt|MA 
this^acisiom  a^laoted  ta  la^  vigaMs 
m<ia»ui^  to  order  dowMheir  oshoita  the 
nex^  day  in  f or^eu  Not  so  ikm  adtniaa 
ries,  whosttfttdown  a. compart  body,  Tba 
Mt  ^aiise  calli^.oPk  waa»  tiaeaaot  Aat 
it  shaald  be  la^ulfoc^m^j^etad  caaa» 
pany  to  make  the  fNT^posedf^w^y.  Hie 
opponeatsi  seeing  ihm  si^|»eiMff  ^feiee, 
came  to  afi  early  diviaiaai  -aod  niecied 
it  by  a  lasiority  ot  nmetaen.  againsi 
thirteen.  Tae  next  elsiiw^  aolhoriaia^ 
the  puidiase  of  oortaia  laads-  thfongh 
which  the  road  mast:  pass*  or  bo  giMa 
up,  was  then  called  an*  and  rqjactad'bj 
a  similar  majority.  80  that  the  deciaia» 
which  establishad  that  a  raihvay^ia  tim 
directkm  of  the  landa  pHipDied  to  faa 
purchased,  ought  to  be  mane,.4paa  «•• 
tirely  annihilated  by  4ha  mi^oofef^  of  a 
coaunittee  which  did  aol  cowttao.^ 
monbeis  on  both  sklas  as  Iha 
majority  cf  the  day  befom* 

Should  the  committee  at  length 
the  bill  is  aefeffad  to  the  House,  wl 
it  is  again  r^*  the  mm  ' 
undergoing  a  xsanvaas.  '  * 

Alter  the  bilL  has  passed  the  HoMoaf 
Ck)mmoos,  it  is  carried  np  to  thaHmmamf 
Lords,  where  it  is  read  twioSt  and^iffassad 
to  a  private  committea.  This 
though  less  obnoxious  to  the 
of  unfiumesa  than  thai  of  the 
Housct  ia  equally  open  to  omeetaNi  sm 
another  soore;  for  it  consiai^  for  tha 
day,  of  ai^  peem»  amountiog  la  woe  as 
upwards*  who  may  take  it  inii^ 
heads  ID  walk  down  to  Wi 
Hence*  shodd4he  proosedinga  lest 
than  one  day*. it  neeessaiilf  happeal 
one  part  of  them  is  hoavd  b|[4Mie 
judges*  and  aaothar  prt  h^  ja 
ast  Thiaaaotely*ia^iapn(Clicii^gafcsii 
of;  for  my  Laid  Shaftaibanw  wkala  Urn 
chainaan*  aaktied  by  llm  Jwmaa  to  !■»- 
side  on  all  coaamittaes,  iaiha  taalrfaqia 
ia^fi^fvy  caie.;  llia.ooomiilla 
tnriag  to  .decide  against  the  batter. 
nion  of  their  chairmaD%  This  ia  ao 
known  io  the  agonta  and  manageta 
.vate  bill%  thaC  they  ftmtyt  t^  i 
have  a  priva^  meeit):y(,i^  iha 
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ffUk  tt  iiM^d^ktatM^ilU  bill  HiMQght 
Mbi^  tk^'COttiiiiitteeif  m-dtder  to*  «6ftle 
1^  dMj^tttable  poUiU  b^Mbfttid  wteh 
ftfMto  c<iff««ttieil«e.'    Sfadtild  ttijr  t^Oi^ 

bitt^  -it'  is  KM  ft  tkiid  tkn^i  tiuA  b^omes 
i»  Uiw,  OB  feceirrhig!  %be  royfti  bsaetitb 
•  The  8]«tem  itt  the  Lower  Hou4e  met 
fficK  Telry  --Mhrdie  r^pfolwtioii  «t  tererri 
periods  d^risg  tke  fast  session.  Cm 
mmiber  irest  00  fsr  a»  to  stsitfif  that  it 
WM  a  **  slMoee  dud  rqiroaeb  to  the 
^^  honour  aad  cksraeteror  perMmnent*;^ 
and  another  declared,  thM  ^  nothing 
^*  eonid  be  uoie  seMhJou^  than  the 
*^  ootidnci  of'  private  ^omniittees^  and, 
1^  aali)  thte  tymiUBaf  was  altered^  he  w&M 
^^  ae^er  sift  on  another f/'  SodideeUrah 
tions-  ■aBdweatig^t  quote  aokny siach, — 
lieader  it  wmeoessarf  lEW  as  to  idd  ssiy 
thing  in  the  way  of  eondemaidioa. 

Sense  partial  retoedies  were  saggtsied. 
in  one  of  tkeink  was  proposed  «o  exelade 
all  mea^wM  interested'  either  fi)r  or 
against  a  btll^  from  toting.  The  only 
ohjeetkBi  of  any  weighll  urged  ageansi 
Chis  pitopQsition'  waa^  thai  it  tvautd  be 
esadad  by  ttembeis  haying  idiaies  ih  the 
namea  of  adierpailiest;  whidiis  certainly 
a  decisiye  objeeiion  against  the  Houaa^ 
legislating  at  all  on  such  matters,  so 
long  as  uie  public  a^  kiept  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  aMriU  of  the  question  by  its 
being  decided  in  seeretlqr  aptivate  com'* 
initiee.  Another  improveaientauggeMed, 
was/to  sd  ect  the  eommittae  by  bafioti  with 
|»ower  to  sti&e  out  a  certain  number  of 
aamaaait  the  iastance  of  ^e  parties  to 
the  msasore^  for  the  purpose  of  etchding 
mtelested'nlembers;  but  die  advanced 
age  of  some  members,  and  the  official 
duties,  bushiosy  and  piofessbns  of otheia^ 
aie  insonnountable  objections  to  this 
phull  A  third  plan  saagested  by  a  saleet 
aodnaktee,  delated  €»riag  the  bst  aes» 
sion  to  inquire  into  the  subjeot,  was  to 
abolidKliie  nractice  of  openmg  the  com^ 
mittee  to  all  the  membeta  of  tiid  House, 
and  to  oonnait  die  bill  to  the  member 
wbottanagesit, — the  rasmbefs  serving  for 
die  place  connected  widi'the  pf^ijiBet^ — ^10 
sbcty  members  taken  equally  nom  adjoink 
ing  counties,  and  sixty  mme  taken  india- 
cruninateiy  from  Gieat  Britam  and  Ire- 
knd,-^witb  power  for  die  partias  to 
Miike  outthirty  names,  in  order  to  ex*: 
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ahidaiittemBted hi^tebfetSil  Rwaalfelifiml 
that  a  quorums  of  auch  meli&bei^'^ihiglit 
be  prevaikd-on  to  inttstigate'  {Private 
biUa  AM V.  Assuming  that  it  is  prbp^t 
tdhane  the  attetidance  of  the  members 
for  places  locally  connected  with  die 
pfQJfect^  Uiis  plan  is  stiU  tery  defective ; 
for  it  provides  no  remedy  for  case^  ih 
wiiich  the  projectB  have  no  local  cptt^ 
nexion,  such  as  foreign  mining  or  trading 
speculations,  projects  connected  wftfr  tte 
cokmies,  or  projects  affectmg  the  king* 
dom  at  large,  like  the  Equitc^  Lomi 
or  AlKanee  Insurance  Compailies.  But 
we  object  to  the  principle  of  ceiffidmg 
private  bills,  invoWinf^  local  'interests^  ta 
theitiembers  representing  tfie  placid' in-* 
terMed ;  for  those  membera  mtariably^ 
tteat  such  aaeaaares  in  connection  widgr 
electioneering  fotrigues;  as  was  sliewi| 
in  moie  histanees  dmn  one  during  ^ 
last  seoMon^^The  HuU  Doik  biU,  fdr 
example,  whicfe  sought  to  make  ^"ves^ 
sdb  trading  to  that  port,  pay  new  tatea, 
and  therefore  could  not  exfemnt  ireaselsf 
iipoBfe  any  piaticular  povtawfthoul  mahiR^ 
i^aatiee,  was  brought  in  by  tha'cc>r)fk)MM 
tion,  and  auppoited  br  the  inember#'6f 
Hall:  the  membera  for  Beverley,  wlio 
on  (be  principle  of  diaosing^  meaabcnr 
locally  connected,  sat  upon  die  com- 
mittee, were  instructed  by  thei^  consjtita- ' 
ents  to  oppose  the  bill,  unless  the  vefeAiels^ 
trading  nom  their  borough  w^eri  ex* 
empted;  andthe  supporters  of  tiMSbiil;' 
finding  such  sin  o{i]position  incOnveniehtj^ 
yiel46d  the  exemption:  Hedon,  Grimsby^ 
and  Gainsborough,  boroughs  b  Hie  n^gh*> 
bouihood  of  Hull,  together  with  the 
members  for  Lincolnshire,  all  threatened' 
opposition,  and  yielded  only  upori  tetms ; 
aiille  the  members  of  all  these  '^laoeA' 
were  obliged  to  vote  int)bediettce  to  their 
constituents,  under  pain  oTloshig  their 
sekts  at  the  next  elecoon. — Bieiddes^  wliat 
ia  to  prevent  the  admission  of  ihdffeetly 
interssted  membiers,  among  the  list  ef  the 
sixtyindiacriminatd  votes,  unless  th^  be 
chos^  by  lot,ihe  inconveniente  of  wnicltf 
we  have  already  advert^d^  to? 

Itappemato  us  impossible  to-  !ton6' 
any  f^an  fot  private  commitk^,  which 
is  not  eithesr  unfah  to  the  public,  or  tK^ 
thie  m^ben  of  thi^  House.  Them  is'a 
general  objection  which  the  committee 
appointifidto  inveat^ate  die  subject  did* 
not'/ditnk  pro^  t«^  make,  viz.  the- 
want  of  publicity  In  th^  proceedings. 
["Dm^inipwanee  of^^  yt^^^^thSik' 
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iipoft  the  conduct  of  committees  is  to 
manifest,  that  we  need  not  remark  upon 
it.  Its  importance  as  a  check  upon  the 
House  itself  we  think  equally  certain : 
and  l»hould  the  public  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  merits  of  a  private  bill  by  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
committee,  they  would  have  a  consider- 
able check  against  unfairness  in  the 
House  itself,  as  they  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  integrity  of  the 
votes.  The  objection  to  publishing  th^se 
proceedings  on  the  score  .of  breach  of 
privilege,  is  a  mere  objection  of  form ; 
and  if  applicable  at  all,  would  apply 
with  equal  force  against  publishing  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
However,  the  number  of  committees 
sitting  at  the  same  time,  and  the  con- 
fusion and  delay  of  their  proceedings, 
from  their  want  of  means  to  control  &e 
litigant  parties,  would  prevent  any 
beneficial  exercise  of  the  press,  as 
those  committees  are  constituted  at 
present. 

The  radical  fault  lies  in  the  constnic- 
tion  of  the  committee;  and  as  its  de- 
fects, according  to  every  view  we  can  take 
of  ihe  subject^  appear  incurable,  we 
conclude  that   recourse  must  be  had 
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to  somiflkher  tribunal  in  its  place.  For 
this  purpose,  we  see  no  objection  to  ap- 
pointing a  set  of  salaried  commissioners, 
each  to  sit  in  an  open  coiut,  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  a  proposed  bill,  and  to 
make  his  report  to  the  House,  accom- 
panied by  the  evidence.  As  they  should 
be  prohibited  from  holding  any  interest 
in  the  projects,  a  fair  decision  would,  to 
far,  be  secured.  Their  habits  of  business, 
and  the  powers  that  might  be  lodged  in 
their  hands  to  control  the  proceedings, 
would  abridge  the  scandalous  delays 
which  have  been  denounced  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  G<»nmons  as 
*^  injurious  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
'*  the  character  of  parliament  ;'*  and  their 
sitting  in  open  court,  and  exposure  to 
the  press,  would  be  at  once  a  check  upon 
themselves  and.  the  House.  The  prac- 
ticability of  this  plan  is  obvious,  as  all 
such  business  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
in  effect  done  by  one  peer,  whose  inte- 
grity^ and  diligence  have  neier  been 
questioned.  As  such  a  commission  most 
be  made  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legisla- 
ture, it  might  serve  for  both  Houses,  and 
thus  rid  the  public  at  once  of  tbe  defects 
peculiar  to  each  of  them  in  the  present 
system. 
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